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away umpteen thousand excess cal- 
ories and two helpings of baked 
Alaska to boot. So there you are, 
old dear.” 

Cinnie, the old dear, continued 


ee to gaze at him with that steady in- 

s Be Teddy Swung the Putter Blade and Watched the Baill Trickle Down the tentness which was so disturbing 
tAl tin the E t Center of the Ink Stain m 

Carpet and Come to Res most in e Exac n f i to T. Morton Kona Kor one thing, 


he disliked being stared at by any- 


O GIVE the Teddy Kanes their due, they were taking it chirky; especially the one —made him fidgety. And for another, he never knew quite what to expect of Cinnie 
_ ‘male of the species, Theodore Morton Kane. He was actually humming the air— when she grew serious. Hard enough to follow her when those luminous brown eyes 

or very nearly the air—of that Katinka song as he deftly knotted a black silk reflected flickeringly her varying moods and whims; but when they focused soberly 
- bow three inches under his chin dimple; and being musical in any way was one = on him, and those two little vertical lines came between the sketchy perfection of Cinnie’s 


he poorest things Teddy Kane ever did. Yet he was still humming, and adding a _ plucked eyebrows—well, anything might happen. 


s 
+ 


hy 
ig 


a-buffing touch to nails which really needed no further luster, when Cynthia Kane What actually did occur shouldn’t have been soul-shaking, even to such a timorous 

hed back the draperies dividing their respective dressing rooms and peered curiously soul as Teddy Kane’s. Cinnie came gliding toward him, stretched her diminutive but 

t him. ‘ exquisitely molded arms upwards, and by standing on tiptoe was able to put her hands 

‘Then we’re going to the Mulfords’?”’ she asked. on his shoulders. “Down, Fido! Down!” commanded Cinnie. 

feddy interrupted a critical inspection of the buffing process long enough to glance Fido, alias Teddy, squirmed protestingly. 

>the shoulder of his dinner coat, and nodded. “But it’s half after seven, you know.” ; 

‘Just the same?” she added. “Tt might be half after ten; but when I need to be told something, Teddy dear, 

‘But why not? It’s their anniversary blow, isn’t it—eighth or tenth, or something | somebody’s got to tell it. Now!” 

that? And we've R. S. V. P.’d with pleasure, and no doubt Jess has her bridge Teddy Kane smothered a groan and dropped into a cretonne-covered chair. 

es all planned, and I’ve promised Nick I’d show him how to shake up some real “Very well, Cinnie, shoot! But make it snappy.” 

quiris for the third round. Besides, who'll play the traps with the electric piano for As though Cynthia Kane ever did anything otherwise. She could flutter about 

cing if | stay away? Think it over, Cinnie. No traps, no fox-trotting, after stowing aimlessly enough at times, like a finicky humming bird testing honeysuckle blooms; but 
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wnen she so willed it, no flight of a homing pigeon could be 
truer than her mental dash toward an objective. 

“What about that letter from your lawyers?” 

If she had made a threatening jab with a hatpin Teddy 
Kane could not have winced a bit more. His big, deeply 
tanned face took on a flush that spread back to his ears; 
the light blue eyes became more shifty and evasive than 
usual. 

“Oh, Isay! Can’t we hold that over until tomorrow?” 

“That’s what you said last night at the country club. 
You were going to have a talk with them today, find out 
what they meant, and you were in town all the afternoon. 
Well?” 

Generally Teddy Kane could ward off any serious dis- 
cussion of his affairs, or wriggle out with a lame joke, but 
for once he was cornered. He did attempt a fatuous grin, 
it is true; but a glance at Cinnie’s adorable chin told him 
that there was to be no side-stepping this time. 

“Hate to tell you, old girl, but we’re on the rocks.” 

There was no wavering in Cinnie’s gaze, no flinching. 

“You mean we—we're going broke?” 

“Gone!’”’ And Teddy spread his big hands hopelessly. 

For a moment she stood watching, studying the twitch- 
ing of his mouth corners, the futile roving of his eyes as 
they sought something soothing to rest on. Then, after a 
faint hunching of her perfect shoulders, she went on: 

“Details, old dear; let’s have the whole story.” 

Had he been asked to explain why he had lost his golf 
match in the semifinals for the President’s Cup, Teddy 
Kane would have responded freely and more or less 
eloquently; dwelling with nice exactness on the hur- 
ried back swing which caused him to sclaff his drive 
at the critical sixteenth, and giving full credit to his 
middle-aged opponent whose tee shots never strayed 
from the fairway and whose putts were always up 
and often in. 

But when it came to sketching out exactly why his 
income, which had been steadily dwindling for the 
past six months, had now almost utterly ceased to 
flow—well, Teddy’s report of the primal causes was 
rather vague. There were gaps, holes in the plot, 
elisions, evasions. Partly, this was owing to his com- 
plete distaste for the subject—and he was a skillful 
dodger of unpleasant things—and partly it was be- 
cause of his genuine lack of information. 


II 


OR when old Theodore Quintus Kane, father of 

Teddy, had prepared for his own sudden taking 
off, he had wisely arranged his affairs without trying 
to make clear to his son all the intricacies of the bond 
business. You see, he knew Teddy’s limitations fairly 
well. Kane, Tuttle & Kane was the firm name at the 
time, the rearmost Kane being supposed tostand for 
young Theodore. But even at the most active era 
of his career Teddy was hardly an aggressive member 
of the concern. His name was lettered quite neatly 
on a door, and he carried the key to a roll-top desk 
which was for his exclusive use. At intervals, too, 
when there came a lull in house parties and important 
sporting events, he could be found in his office, some- 
times making a noise almost like a bond broker. But as 
to his financial unimportance Teddy Kane never fooled 
anyone, not even himself. 

The house specialized in municipals, lighting and water. 
Theodore Q. had founded his business on that line and had 
stuck to it. He knew it thoroughly, up and down, inside 
and out. He could sit in his Broad Street office and sniff 
a bond issue that was being voted on in El Paso or Ypsilanti 
or Bangor. Three minutes later four filing clerks would be 
digging out statistics, and inside of half an hour T. Q. 
could tell you precisely how near the bonding limit that city 
had gone, the total property valuation, the charter provi- 
sions which must be observed to make the issue legal, and 
what was the lowest premium it would be safe to offer. 

All of which were deep mysteries to Teddy. He knew 
that one pushed a button for electric light and turned on 
taps for water; also that monthly bills for such service 


came in with annoying regularity. But who supplied these - 


necessities, whether private corporation or municipal plant, 
was a matter about which he never bothered. He was 
aware that certain employes of Kane, Tuttle & Kane made 
frequent trips to remote parts of the map for the purpose 
of bidding on bonds which might be sold at a profit; but 
figures like 414 above par or 14 under were simply silly. 
To Teddy, par meant a neat four on a four-hundred-and- 
thirty-yard hole; one over was bogey and anything under 
was a birdie. So you can see why old T. Q. had arranged 
that his son’s participation in the business should be 
strictly confined to drawing his share of the net revenue. 

For several years after the passing of his father, Teddy 
Kane had been fully content with this unarduous rdéle. 
The quarterly checks which came in were satisfactory and 
kept his bank balance at a comfortably high mark. His 
visits to the Broad Street offices became less and less fre- 
quent. One reason for this was that he had sold the gloomy 
old Madison Avenue town house and moved out on Long 
Island—a suggestion of Cinnie’s. 


In fact nearly every change in Teddy’s habits of life, 
aside from such vital matters as shifting from the over- 
lapping to the interlocking grip, could be traced to Cyn- 
thia. She had selected the Roaring Rock district as the 
one where they would find congenial friends, and had 
picked out the half-timbered English stucco cottage which 
they bought wholly furnished. Teddy agreed that it was 
a bully little shack. With six master bedrooms, four baths, 
quarters for five servants and a two-car garage, it might be 


“Could You Show Us How to Go to Places and Not Have 
to Sit Around Like Bumps on Logs?” 


so described. True, Teddy hardly fancied the early Tudor 
simplicity of the dining room at first, but he soon got used 
to the high-backed chairs and the lofty oak-paneled ceiling. 
Anyway, the Roaring Rock golf course was a good stiff one, 
and the young married set at the country club numbered 
among the members a lot of real live sports. There was 
Jud Bates, for instance, who had flunked out on the same 
midyear exams that had marked the close of Teddy’s 
college career; and Chet Porter, whose acquaintance he 
had first made during that wild night in Paris when the 
absurd gendarmes had been so obtrusive; and the Nick 
Mulfords. With such sponsors as these, Teddy and Cyn- 
thia Kane were cordially welcomed into Roaring Rock’s 
livest bunch. Before the end of their second season the 
Teddy Kanes were reckoned among the leaders. Trust 
Cinnie for that. 

She was always headed for some given point—Cynthia. 
Not that you could say where; perhaps she couldn’t her- 
self. But a good deal of shrewd planning went on under 
that meticulously marcelled thatch of her shapely little 
head. Perhaps it was according to one of these plans that 
Teddy Kane had particularly noticed her as one among a 
dozen more or less attractive typists in the general office; 
or it might have been chance. Anyway, for a month or so 
following his discovery that dictating letters to Miss Carling 
was a rather pleasant way of posing as a man of affairs, 
Mr. T. Morton Kane opened his desk, along about 10:30 
A.M., with surprising frequency. One week he made it 
three days in succession, thereby hanging up a record; 
and the next thing he knew he was married to her. 

Just how it had all come about probably Teddy couldn’t 
have told, for he never had been a conquering male. No. 
Back of the hearty bluffness of his manner, a modulation 
of his father’s brusqueness, was a shy, diffident Teddy, 
who could get on well enough with young women as long as 
he wasn’t left alone with them. Then he twiddled his 
watch fob and got red in the ears. If they became coy and 
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personal, he switched the talk to golf and bored the 
sufferably by describing at tortuous length how he’d 
off his mashie-niblick shot. Generally they yawne 
escaped. So he was not a susceptible youth. Toa 
pany issuing nonmatrimonial policies he would ha 
pealed as a good risk. 

Yet Cynthia Carling had landed him between one 
statement and the next; and after it was all over, and 
had returned from their Bermuda honeymoon trip, 
seemed still a bit dazed, and almost as much surpri 
his astonished parent. 

“Huh!”? commented old T. Q. when they were a 
alone together in the library. ‘I don’t mind so much 
getting married. Do you good, I suppose. But if you 
to run off with one of my stenographers, why the blis 
billikens did you have to pick the best speller of th 
Who is she, anyway?” 

“Who? Why—er—she’s Mrs. Theodore M 
Kane, governor, and as nice as they come.”’ 

Not so bad from Teddy, when you consider. 
during their brief courtship Cinnie had volunte 
little or nothing about her family or forbears, e 
that she had no immediate relatives; and Teddy 
not asked. He had declared to her, in his more 
quent moments, that she was a regular little qu 
Perhaps that was putting it a bit strong, but he 
some justification. Titania herself could not } 
moved about with amore queenly carriage than Cij 
in her newly acquired frocks. Watching her ¢ 
through a door or across a hotel veranda, one fo 
that she stood hardly five-feet-nothing on her Fre 
heels. Her small body seemed perfectly molded, 
as lithe as a steel trout rod. Also one generally fa 
to note that she had squirrel front teeth and ra’ 
high cheek bones, and a ruthless observer would } 
suggested that the narrow-set eyes and the sn 
tight-lipped mouth indicated a self-assertiveego. 
men, however, like Teddy Kane, would have pa 
from the adorable chin to the luminous brown 
and called her easy to look upon. 

But he was not at this moment feasting fondl 
on Cinnie, although as she stood there tapping an 
patient toe on the Bokhara and glittering like a h 
ming bird in a dinner gown consisting mainly of a q 
or so of iridescent beads, she was well worth a gla 
at least. Instead, Teddy was rubbing the heel of 

pump against the instep of his other foot and staring 
uously at the ceiling. 

“Then those Mexican stocks that Chet Porter got yc 
buy?” suggested Cinnie. 

“T expect we got stung on those, too,’’ admitted Te 
“Anyway, they’re producing no dividends.” 

That seemed to tell the story of all his investments. 
Teddy had been branching out. 

Oh, yes, and he had cleaned up on his first ventu 
quite a nifty little sum. True, he had contributed mo 
it to the owners of certain roulette wheels operated at 1 
known domestic imitations of Monte Carlo; but th 
had a whale of a good time on that southward swing a 
the winter-resort trail. Some parties! And both he 
Cinnie had contracted the Pinehurst, French Lick, W 
Sulphur and Palm Beach habit. 

So the little old income which did so nicely at first 
being outgrown. They were cultivating de-luxe tast 
joining friends in private-car jaunts, ordering new m¢ 
with special bodies; an English butler, a Scotch mai 
Cinnie; bridge at a quarter a point, and expensive si 
at hotels. But if one played a good hunch now and 
one could hit the market for enough to come out all e 
perhaps more. And Tuttle, the senior partner, was aly 
ready to pay cash for another quarter interest. He oy 
three of them now. 

“Then the income from that fourth is all we are r 
sure of?”’ asked Cynthia. 

“Unless some of my dead ones come to life.” 

“‘T suppose you know what that means?’’ she weni 

“Doing a crash, eh?” 

“Not quite so bad as that.” 

“But playing ’em close to our vest buttons?” 

“Very close,’”’ said Cynthia. ‘‘If it weren’t for the 
we might possibly stay on here with one maid; but s 
of those accounts have been piling up for six months. 
we'll have to sell—everything. Then—an apartmer 
town.” 

“Town!” protested Teddy. ‘How weird! What ¢ 
we do there? Where would I play golf? ie 

““Nowhere, Teddy dear. And we’re going to quit b 
and roulette, and make no more motor trips, and mi 
on any number of costly little affairs; for you’re goi 
see Mr. Tuttle tomorrow and ask him for your old posi 
He can’t be piker enough to refuse that.” 

“But—but, Cinnie! Me a nine-to-five man! I 
feature it, old girl!” 

“Tt does strain the imagination, I’ll admit. But 
will rest until tomorrow. Come along, Teddy.” 

“To the Mulfords?”’ 

“Tsn’t that where we’re expected? And if it’s to bi 
last party, let’s make it a wild one, eh?” 
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ome pal!’ murmured Teddy Kane as he started for 
arage to bring out the car. 


mr 


GN judged by the standards of the younger Roaring 

‘ock set, it was a wild party, for as a starter the future 

ss and happiness of the Nick Mulfords were ade- 

ly toasted. The dinner progressed merrily and noisily. 

without might have been heard sounds of revelry— 

1 was mainly Teddy Kane marking time with a heavy 

on the bass-drum pedal and interpolating dexterous 

on the crash cymbal as he followed the syncopated 

im of Hot Lips or some other jazzy classic. Couples 

ad and swayed through the rug-cleared rooms while 

Jet mignon cooled on neglected plates. Later there 
doings, daring stunts. Bridge was forgotten. In- 

, Cinnie and Jud Bates gave their King Tut polka act. 

ewere banister sliding, a candlelight parade around the 

», other unconventional pranks of which a detailed 

d would serve to fill whole chapters of certain best- 

‘novels. 

d flashing through every scene, always the leading 

; of the mad capers, went Cynthia Kane. She was 

ng what Teddy would have described as a snappy 

1. At 4:30 A.M. amateur cooks served eggs and coffee. 

when Teddy Kane faced a new day and a new order of 

‘long about noon, he had small enthusiasm for catching 

15 into town and asking Tuttle for a job. 

Jothing in the old bean but fog, Cinnie,”’ he announced 

ully as he shuffled into the breakfast room in bath- 

and slippers. ‘I couldn’t do it.. Doubt if I ever can.” 

so do I,’’ agreed Cinnie. 

e was neat and fresh in a smart morning dress, and she 

sd indulgently at the unshaven Teddy; but the ador- 

chin was firmly set, and in the brown eyes was a some- 

; hard look which he failed to notice. 

Well?” he suggested. i 

ie finished her grapefruit and rang for the toast and 

e, 

’'ve thought of something else.” 

Wonderful girl! After a night like that she thinks! 

m did you do it, Cirinie?”’ 

Between ten and half past, to be exact. Then I had 

her nap. But I’ve been up for an hour and I’ve been 

+ trying to get someone on the long distance. I did 
He’ll be here very soon.” 

Who will?’’ demanded Teddy. 

Tom Brennan.” 

Never heard of him.” 

I know,’ admitted Cynthia coolly. ‘I’ve never boasted 

it Tom. He—he’s the sort of cousin one doesn’t boast 

i” 

t which Teddy Kane’s eyes lost some of their dullness. 

was staring at her across the table. 

Then why send for him—now?”’ he asked. 

Because I want his advice, Teddy dear.” 

He’s qualified to give it, is he?” 

He ought to be. Oh, I’m not making a mystery out of 

sin Tom. He’s a financial expert, in his way. Publicity 


man, I believe he calls himself. Gets up these prospectus 
things for wildeat oil companies. He has been a theatrical 
press agent too. And he hasn’t really been in jail—only 
near it. Now don’t look shocked, Teddy. He is clever, you 
know, and I must consult someone about my new plan.” 

“Don’t I count?” 

“There, there! You’re going to be a great help—even- 
tually; but not just now. You wouldn’t understand. Tom 
will, though. He will tell me whether or not the scheme 
can be put over. That’s his line.” 

“But I say, I wish you hadn’t sent for this—this Cousin 
fees I don’t like schemes, either, Cinnie. You know 
that.” 

“Perfectly,” agreed Cynthia. ‘Neither would you like 
going to an office regularly every day, nor being without 
golf, nor staying North all winter. And I’m not crazy 
about giving up my home here, and dropping out of the 
bunch, and moving into a four-room apartment where I 
shall have to do all the cooking. I’m a rotten cook, too, 
Teddy. Lamb stew is about the best thing I do, and you 
don’t like stews. So I’ve thought up a scheme to avoid all 
that; one that will let us keep on; perhaps not just as we’re 
doing now, but nearly so.” a 

“You have, Cinnie?’’ 

He was staring wonderingly at her now. She nodded. 

“Tf it works. I can’t tell whether it will or not, for 
I never heard of its being tried. Oh, it’s quite honest and 
legitimate, even if it is new.” 

“New!” echoed Teddy. ‘Something you—er—thought 
up all by yourself?”’ 

Cynthia indulged in a sketchy little laugh. Then she 
came around-the table, patted Teddy on his rough cheek 
and gave his arm a chummy squeeze. 

“Without the aid of net or dream book, Teddy boy. 
Now go shave and get yourself dressed if you want to be on 
hand when I tell Tom all about it.” 

As he lathered his face, Teddy Kane continued to stare, 
somewhat dazed and wholly puzzled, into his own light 
blue eyes. She was a wonder—Cynthia; always had been. 
He had watched her step from a busy office into a life of 
idle ease, slip into an entirely new environment, take up a 
new mode of living, and all without making a false move 
or an obvious mistake; at least, so far as he had observed. 
Then, with less than six months’ absence from her type- 
writer desk, he had seen her take her place among the 
young matrons of the Roaring Rock set; not eagerly or 
graspingly, but with calm assurance. She was not even 
awed by a butler 
whose references 
proved that he had 
worked for some of 
the best families. 

Yes, she had 
taken her place 
and held it— 
until now. : 


“om Using the Case of the Gulicks 
to Prove to Tom That There are 
Rich People Who Don’t Know How 

to Spend Their Money” 


Now she was throwing it overboard; from necessity, of 
course. But she was giving it up without a whimper. And 
she had evolved something almost as good to take its 
place—something new! The shriveled quarterly checks 
could go on shriveling. Cinnie had found a way. Amaz- 
ing Cinnie! He must try to get what it was that they were 
going to do. Where was that bicarbonate bottle? Great 
stuff for clearing up the old bean, bicarbonate. 

With Teddy Kane, getting dressed was always a leisurely 
and contemplative process, during which he did some of his 
most profound thinking. Well, it was profound for Teddy. 
So he had barely put cuff links in a freshly laundered shirt 
when he noted a station taxi whirling in through the brick 
gateposts. By the time he had selected the right foulard 
tie and got into a carefully pressed English tweed suit, he 
could hear voices in the library below. The consultation 
with Cousin Tom must be under way. It was. 

“And there we are, Tom,” Cinnie was saying as Teddy 
walked in. 

From the hints Cinnie had thrown out, Teddy had ex- 
pected to find someone in a checked suit and a red necktie, 
probably with a cigar jutting rakishly from one corner of 
his mouth. But the elegantly slim youth whom Cynthia 
introduced was nothing like that. He was quite as suc- 
cessfully tailored as Teddy Kane, his linen as immaculate, 
and his manner much easier. True, his black hair had a 
patent-leather gloss that could hardly have been achieved 
by mere brushing, and his complexion was of that dead- 
white variety which suggests cabarets and night life; but 
otherwise he seemed a normal young man. He gave Teddy 
a vigorous handclasp. 

“T know your firm,” he said. ‘‘Son of T.Q.,eh? Good 
house. You should have stuck with it.”’ 

“But Teddy didn’t, you see,” broke in Cinnie. “My 
fault as much as his, I suppose. I should have looked into 
those investments. But they’re made and the money’s 
gone, so that’s that; and something has to be done.” 

“All right, let’s have the plot of the piece.” 

With which Cousin Tom leaned his elbows on the top of 
an overstuffed armchair and assumed a judicial pose. 

“TI say,” put in Teddy, “can’t we all sit down and—er— 
have a smoke?” 

Tom accepted; but while the men draped themselves 
comfortably and lighted cigarettes, Cynthia stood by the 
glass-topped desk, a resolute Portia at the bar. 

“ Aren’t there lots of people with heaps of money who 
don’t know how to spend it?”’ she asked. 

“T don’t know about 
that,’’ replied Tom. 
“Most of ’em seem to 
have their own ideas 
about getting rid of it.” 

“Yes, but do they 
really have a good time 
spending it?’’ insisted 
Cynthia. “Are they get- 
ting what they want, as 
much comfort and enjoy- 
ment as they might if 
they knew how?” 

Cousin Tom shook his 
sleek head. 

“That’ssomething I never lost any 
sleep over. I expect I know a lot of 
the kind you mean—the oily rich, 
war profiteers, and so on. And I’ve 
helped work up schemes to get ’em 
to part with some of their surplus, 
but whether or not they were having 
a swell time, I never noticed.” 

“T have,” announced Cynthia. 
“‘ Just down the road are some people 
like that. You know, Teddy? The 
Gulicks.”’ 

“Oh, the Gulicks!’’ Teddy dis- 
posed of them with an indifferent 
wave of his cigarette. “‘They’re im- 
possible.” 

“But why?”’ went on Cynthia. 
“They’re not nearly so crude look- 
ing as some who are in with the 
middle-aged crowd at the country 
club. Take the Carronis, for instance. 
They say he peddled bananas from 
a pushcart when he first came over 
from Italy. Of course, he has three 
or four big stores now, and lets his 
sons manage the business while he 
plays golf, and Mrs. Carroni drives 
around in her limousine to card par- 
ties and tea dances. But his English 
is something weird to listen to, and she wears dinner rings 
when she goes marketing. He’s one of the club directors, 
though, and she’s on the board of patronesses.”’ 

“The Carronis aren’t so bad,’ protested Teddy. ‘‘They’re 
good mixers and free spenders. I don’t mind going to their 
parties. Remember last New Year’s Eve?” 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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EORGE BRENNAN, 
the brilliant and 
bulky leader of the 

Democrats of Illinois, who 
will be one of the dominant 
factors in the next Demo- 
cratic National Convention, 
has, along with his power- 
ful position, a keen intelli- 
gence, a lively wit and a 
wooden leg. As one might 
say, he differs from the vast 
majority of politicians in 
that his leg is wooden in- 
stead of his head. 

This Brennan fought his 
way up to the political top 
in Illinois from the bottom 
of a coal mine in that state. 
He began as a boy about 
the mines and, presently, 
lost a leg in that environ- 
ment. This loss rather im- 
peded his mining career, 
and he turned to the law 
and to politics. Eventually 
he was chief of staff for 
Roger Sullivan, and when 
Sullivan died established 
himself as Sullivan’s suc- 
cessor. Naturally, as Bren- 
nan’s rise was coincident 
with the flight to the higher 
spaces and the return there- 
from of William Jennings 
Bryan, Brennan had his 
fixed opinion of Mr. Bryan, 
and that opinion is best 
illustrated by an anecdote. 

In the third Bryan campaign a great meet- 
ing was arranged for Bryan in the Stock Yards 
district of Chicago. Bryan was coming in on a 
train and was due at the meeting along about 
eight-thirty or nine. In Chicago they do not 
do political meetings by halves. The audience 
for the speakers is always provided. Brennan 
and his aids had provided an audience this night 
that was a capacity one, and then some. And 
Brennan proceeded to see to it that none strayed 
away until the Peerless Leader had had his meed 
of applause. 

Something happened to Bryan’s train, or some other 
delay occurred, and he was late. The hours wore on, and 
no Bryan came. Brennan exhausted all the speakers 
present, as in turn the speakers exhausted the crowd. He 
pressed some local entertainers with songs and stories 
into service and kept things going, having frequent bulle- 
tins that Bryan'’was on his way. Finally long after mid- 
night Bryan arrived. He pressed through the waiting 
faithful to the edge of the platform where Brennan was 
standing. Brennan reached down and grabbed the Peer- 
less One by the arm, hoisting him helpfully. 

“Come up, Mr. Bryan,” he said, “‘come up. This is the 
only time in my life when I was glad to see you.” 
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Digging Out and Digging In 


Nes so long ago, when Brennan was rounding a corner 
in a City Hall corridor in Chicago, he came full 
upon Mr. Bryan. ‘Well, colonel,” he said, ‘show do 
you do?” 

“Very well, thank you,” Mr. Bryan answered, not with- 
out reserve. 

“Are you a candidate for the presidential nomination 
next time, colonel?’’ asked Brennan. 

“If I am, Brennan,” the colonel replied, “‘you should 
support me, for I am now the most conservative man in the 
Democratic Party.’ 

This retort of the colonel’s had more truth than persiflage 
in it, as reflection will show. The man who was the radical 
of 1896 is now, without changing his position other than in 
certain abandonments of obsolete policies, the conservative 
of 1923. Compared to some of the men who seek Demo- 
cratic leadership Mr. Bryan is positively reactionary, and 
compared to the present exhibited tendencies and trends 
of his party the free-silveritis of Bryan was merely a pro- 
gressive rash as against a general radical eruption. Mr. 
Bryan was for a currency based on a fixed parity between 
gold and silver, but he never was for a currency based on 
fertilizer or crops or the capacity of the government 
printing presses. He said something once about govern- 
ment ownership of railways, but he never did go to the 
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extremes of paternalism that we 
find advocated by exponents of 
his party in some sections. 

The fact is that the exigencies 
of the situation have forced the 
handful of leaders gathered to- 
gether in the name of Democracy 
to grab at whatever may appear 
to be vote giving. If a man has 
fallen down a crevasse in the 
mountains he doesn’t care whether 
he gets out by means of a rope or 
asladder, so long as he gets out. 
Themediumisn’timportant. The 
emergence is. 

That illustration is only rhe- 
torical. More happened to the 
Democracy in 1920 than falling 
down a crevasse. It was over- 
whelmed by an epochal landslide. 
It was buried beneath an unpre- 
cedentedly enormous movement 
of the rocks, bowlders, dirt, de- 
tritus and débris of popular dis- 
approval, disgust with existing 
conditions, and desire for 
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something different. Since 
that time the Democratic 
politicians have been digging 
their way out with such po- 
litical implements as would 
serve; and those implements 
are mostly the implements of 
popular appeal—the shovels 
of the extension of paternal 
government, the pickaxes of 
opposition to the Volstead 
Law, the spades of govern- 
mental agrarian aid, the crow- 
bars of labor coddling, the 
scrapers of opposition to cap- 
italism, the dynamite of pro- 
test against taxation. 

To be sure, a gang of sap- 
pers and miners at the in- 
secure foundations of the 
Republican Party are using 
the same implements in an 
excavation of theirown. But 
so far as political excavation 
goes, this is a large country, 
and those who are compelled 
to dig out can expect no mo- 
nopoly of implements over 
those who desire to dig in, 
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practices might be exe 
on the ground of superf 
appearances if he e 
mented after the election of 1920, with its more than se 
million plurality for Harding, the Republican, “‘ Well, t 
finishes the Democratic Party. No political organizat 
can survive a defeat like that.’’ Cursorily so it would se 
But the vitality of a real political party is surpassed only 
the enduring quickness of its politicians. It may be{ 
sible—has been, in fact—to kill a political party, buti 
impossible to kill its politicians. They survive all disag 
Wherefore, although the Democratic Party today, like 
Republican Party, is simply a name, a legend, a sign on 
empty house, the Democratic politicians insist and ] 
to prove that the name is an imperishable trade-mark, 
legend a living truth instead of a historical recollecti 
and that the sign denotes a full stock of goods instea¢ 
idly advertising empty shelves. . 


The Vote of Protest r 
Spe interesting thing about this situation is that 
party politicians will get away with it. You take any 
telligent Democratic politician aside and induce hi 
state the facts—this can be done, but the process requi 
patiently intensive methods—and he will admit that 
only reason there remains a Democratic Party, or a Der 
cratic name, rather, is because there is no alternative 
those who are inherently, environmentally or tempé 
mentally Democrats. And any intelligent Republican } 
admit the same thing about his party if he can be brow 
to a veracious basis, which is an undertaking onerous | 
not impossible. . 
There has been abundant proof _of this, following — 
enormous proof of it in the 1920 election, when the peo 
voted as protestants instead of as partisans. For 
ample, that recent senatorial election in Minnes¢ 
Now Minnesota, although classed as a Republi 
state in the old days of acute political alignmer 
has had attacks of Democracy. Minnesota | 
broken out in spots of Democracy now and agz 
There was Johnson, a Democratic governor, 
cite one instance, and the name lists of vari 
Congresses, and so on, willshow that Democr: 
in Minnesota has been more or less animate 
the past. But in this recent senatorial elect 
the regular Democratic nominee for senator 
ceived only a few thousand votes, though therey 
a total of several hundred thousand cast for Magi 
Johnson, who won, and 
Republican oppone! 
Magnus Johnson wasn’ 
Democrat in this campai 
He was a Farmer- Lal 
candidate. But despite th 
and the fact that there y 
a regularly nominated a 
thoroughly partisan Den 
crat in the running, | 
Democrats of Minnesi 
voted from the standpo 
of their grievances inste 
of the foundation of th 
party affiliations. 
Neither party al 
giances, policies, nor inhe 
tancescutafigurewithth 
Democrats of Minneso 
They turned the pictures 
Thomas Jefferson, Grot 
Cleveland and Woodr 
Wilson to the wall and we 
out and voted for Johns 
They didn’t vote as p 
tisans; they voted as pr 
estants over conditio 
economic and political, tk 
irkedthem. That’s the w 
some millions of them vot 
in 1920 at the president 
election, and that’s the w 
not only some millions 
nominal Democrats b 
some millions of nomit 
Republicans have voted 
other occasions and ¥ 
continue to vote, becat 
there is no outstandi 
issue or difference betwe 
the old Democracy and t 
old Republicanism, a: 
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e there has been no nationally organized or pro- 
political party medium to which they can give their 
nees as based on new conditions both economic and 
al. 
re is no such thing in this country, or in any part of 
in organized, cohesive, operating Democratic Party, 
1y such thing as an organized, cohesive, operating 
jlican Party. There are a couple of skeletons which 
jliticians frantically seek to invest with flesh and 
and vitality, and which, as has been said, they will 
feebly animate and articulate in the coming cam- 
not because they can raise the dead, but because 
ople look amiably on the galvanizing processes. 
‘ee, when the political alignment of this country 
| be logically, economically and politically on a con- 
ive versus a radical basis, we shall go into the next 
lign on a Republican versus a Democratic basis, 
the always interesting prospect of a third party 
nent, which may, or may not, appear. And that 
jlican-Democratic basis will be hermaphrodite. What 
e presented as a Republican Party will be a party 
mcompasses within its elasticities radicalisms from 
pink and conservatisms from lavender to black— 
‘here will be a Democratic Party made up in 
y the same way; not 
ting of any arbitrary 
ons because of the nu- 
is species of radicalisms 
sonservatisms embraced 
oughly, a radical and a 
rvative Republicanism, 
radical and a conserva- 
Jemocracy. 


Old Tricks 


S extremely difficult to 
ch old tricks to a new 
[n this vast, unorganized, 
uating, indeterminate 
of former partisans who 
low voting in protest, 
grievance and by preju- 
we have a new dog that 
easily establish itself in 
ational political kennel 
njoy all the national po- 
bones. All that is needed 
» apprehension of a few 
litical tricks. But the 
arks instead of bites, runs 
the old wagons instead of 
ig down the drivers; and 
at reason these old wagons 
latter down our political 
ays next year, and the 
rs will be the same old 
rs who have always had 
sins—the politicians. 
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Wherefore, we come to the Democratic presidential 
situation, as such, and we observe a disposition among the 
Democratic politicians to claim they have dug themselves 
out from under the landslide and that they can now see 
the clear light of day above. Whether or not they have so 
extricated themselves must await the determination of 
events. It is sufficient for them to claim they have, and 
sufficient for us to admit the claim, because there is no 
politician so literal that he, presently, does not construe 
his claim as to a situation as the reality of that situation. 
They have boundless imaginations, those fellows, and are 
easily convinced along the lines they seek conviction. Be- 
sides that, they have nothing else to do. Although their 
party has defaulted on them they cannot let it go by 
default. Not and remain politicians. And in politics 
accidents always happen. Nothing is permanent but the 
impermanent. Likewise hope springs eternal, and no- 
where does it saltate so endlessly as in the political breast. 

The theory of recurrence is as valid in polities 
as it is elsewhere, and it is on that theory that 
the Democratic politicians and aspirants hang 
most of their hopes; to wit, the war and the suc- 
ceeding vexations and grievances of the peace, 
including to the largest degree the taxation 


William J. Bryan and William G. McAdoo ina 
Pose That Has the Flavor of the Prohibition 
Problem. ‘At Left — Magnus Johnson, Jr., Felic« 
itating the New Senator<Elect of Minnesota, on 
. the Johnson Farm, Near Kimball 


grievances, created an impossible situation for 
the Democrats, and because that situation was 
impossible the Harding election became not 
only possible but inevitable. Hence, as the Hard- 
ing Administration took over—inherited, in- 
deed—that impossible situation,and the Coolidge 
Administration fell heir to it also, the Democrats 
argue that the impossibility that made them 
impossible in the 1920 election, remaining prac- 
tically uncomposed, will exert its sinister in- 
fluences on the Republicans in 1924 and put the 
Democrats back in power. The validity of the 
argument, of course, hinges on the degree to 
which the country concludes the impossibilities 
have been removed during the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, but it is valid enough 
for the Democratic politicians as it is, and with 
that in mind they have emerged into the light 
of day, and there is vast bustle and haranguing 
and intriguing by candidates for the nomination 
next year. 

As I have pointed out heretofore, there is no 
cure for the presidential itch. Once a man is 
infected he is forever subject to it. Thus, we 
observe among the pressing candidates the 
familiar names of William G. McAdoo, Oscar 
Underwood, Governor Al Smith, James M. Cox 
and John W. Davis, to mention but a few of those 
offering themselves to the Democracy as suitable 
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for this leadership. And also 
revolving rapidly in their own 
home spaces are numerous 
others who, heavily infected, 
have not hitherto especially 
had theastringents of caucuses, 
primaries, conventions and 
boss approval applied to their 
infections. 


The Question 


ASSING these, both men- 

tioned and unmentioned, 
temporarily, let us turn our 
attention to their troubles, of 
which the principal one is 
booze. That, to be sure, states 
it rather baldly. There might 
seem to be implication that 
booze is a personal trouble 
with them. Not so. All are 
temperate men. Their booze 
trouble is political trouble, and 
it all consists in obtaining the 
correct answer to the question: 
Is this country, basically and as 
a voting entity, wet or dry? 
Without the correct answer to 
that question any one of them, 
nominated, might as well not 
have accepted the nomination, 
because the Republicans, 
through the pronouncement of President Harding, by the 
command of their party leaders, by the process of events and 
the obligations of their former record, are irrevocably com- 
mitted to prohibition, as a law, and will take no platform 
steps looking towards any revocation of that law. The 
Republican candidate for President, whosoever he may be, 
will run on a platform demanding enforcement of the law, 
which includes, specifically, the prohibition law; and no 
platform makers will dare to put else in the platform and 
no candidate will dare to stand on any platform to the 
contrary. 

This leaves the Democratic politicians but two courses: 
Hither they must trail with the Republicans and demand 
the enforcement of the law, which in effect is the indorse- 
ment of prohibition, or they must cut loose either partially 
or wholly. They must straddle along the epicene lines of 
light wines and beer, with a ringing disavowal of the iniqui- 
tous saloon and a statement that it never shall return, or 
they must say in stilted platform language: ‘‘We favor 
giving the boys their likker.”’ 

Which? Any person who can answer that question cor- 
rectly for the Democratic politicians and the Democratic 
candidates can write his own ticket so far as reward is con- 
cerned. He can be cabinet member, ambassador or any- 
thing he desires in case of success at the polls. Probably 
he can be the nominee. It would be worth it in any event, 
but the difficulty is that the correctness of the answer to 
the question must await the certification of the election in 
November, 1924. 

Which? That is the monster that stalks the Democratic 
politicians and candidates unceasingly. That is what 
startles them from their sleep and causes them to walk 
sidewise in their waking hours. That is the problem to 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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ATCHING, absent- 
minded, the individ- 
ual who had just 


come into Cardell’s store for 
the sale of what Cardell called 
unquestionable antiques, 
Francis Jammes’ fingers en- 
countered the smooth cold 
surface of a historical flask. 
Uninterested, except for a 
small gratification to his sense 
of touch, he lifted the flask 
and set it down again. 

“Look out,” Cardell 
warned him mockingly, 
“that’s glass.” 

Jammes nodded. ‘You 
talk as though it were some- 
thing contagious.” 

“Tt is,’ Cardell assured 
him; ‘and I’m waiting pa- 
tiently until you get it.” 

“Never!” Francis Jammes 
declared. “I don’t mind 
prices for furniture, for a 
Queen Anne chair. You have 
it, it’s there, practically for- 
ever. But this #s aks 
picked up the flask again. 
“Suppose I dropped it.” 

“Tf you have the palsy put 
it down,” Cardell interrupted. 

“Suppose someone else 
dropped it, where would we 
all be? How much is it?” 

“Hundred and twenty- 
five.” 

“Damned nonsense! It 
was a common whisky bottle 
for a shilling or less.” 

“Why, so it was.” Car- 
dell affected extreme surprise. 
“A cheap whisky flask, made 
to celebrate something or 
other in the Mexican War. 
Washington on one side and 
Captain Braxton Bragg on 
the other. The Battle of 
Buena Vista, wasn’t it?” 

“T don’t know. I’mnot interested in mid-Victorian wars.” 

“Neither am I, to be honest with you; but I am in 
colored glass.” Cardell now picked the flask up carefully. 
“A true sapphire blue,” he declared. ‘Look at the light 
through it. There, at the bottom, it’s as fine a color as 
Stiegel’s. Every bit. Wait.’’ He went to a cabinet across 
the store and returned with a small pitcher of pressed glass 
and a sugar bowl with a lid; both, again, blue. Then he 
arranged the three—the flask, the pitcher and the bowl, 
where the light from the wide show window would flow 
through them. ‘Now,” he cried, ‘look indifferently if 
you can.” 

The pitcher was lighter in color than either of the others. 
Its surface, Jammes saw, was pressed into the design of a 
conventional daisy with a pattern of quilting above. Its 
blue was clear, singularly pure, the blue of a flower, a 
periwinkle, and it was of one shade. Compared to it the 
sugar bowl was an almost regal purple. But it, too, was 
blue, sparkling and intense, except where the glass was 
thicker at the bottom, and there it was dark translucent 
violet. The bottle was at once darker and brighter; its 
color was absolute, as though it were paint, a glowing, 
positive, perfect cobalt. 

“Pretty enough,” Jammes admitted. 
the bowl?” 

“Six hundred and fifty dollars,’’ Cardell, with a touch 
of defiance, told him. 

“And the pitcher?”’ 

“There’s no price on it yet. 
know. Almost anything.” 

““Nonsense,’”’ Francis Jammes repeated. 

“What’s nonsense?”” The voice at their back was 
harsh, assertive and impatient. 

Cardell hurriedly spoke: ‘Mr. Lanard, this is Francis 
Jammes. He.knows so much about furniture that he’s had 
no time to even think of glass.” 

“Wooden stuff,’ Lanard commented. 

“And Mr. Lanard’’—Cardell now turned to Jammes— 
“has one of the three or four best collections of Stiegel in 
existence.”’ 

Lanard picked up the sugar bowl, and Jammes noticed 
with what delicate precision his thick short fingers held the 
fragile glass. ‘‘I haven’t seen this,” he asserted, 


“How much is 


It just came in. I don’t 
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“Probably You Won’t Bother With Me,’ She Told Him at Once, ““‘But I Had to Try” 


Cardell assured him that it had come in since he, Lanard, 
was in the store. 

“Well,” the other demanded, “what’s that got to do 
with anything? I havea telephone, haven’t I? You know 
my number. How often have I told you to let me know 
when you get a piece of what you call Stiegel? You dealers 
make me sick; you are all alike; you haven’t enough sense 
to learn where your money is. The things you get go to 
your heads.”’ Lanard held the bowl against the light; his 
fingers traced its surface inquisitively. Then, putting it 
down, he examined the lid. 

“How much?” 

“You know as well as I do.”’ 

“T didn’t ask you what it was worth, but what you 
charged for it.” 

“Seven hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“That’s a hundred or a hundred and fifty too much. 
You can’t rob me, you know; I understand values better 
than you could in a thousand years. It might be worth— 
five-fifty, perhaps six, if the lid belonged to it.” 

“Tt does,” Cardell replied with emphasis. ‘I know its 
history and I’ve seen a few blue sugar bowls. This one is 
perfect.” 

“You're either dull or dishonest,” was what Lanard 
replied. ‘‘The bowl is a shade off in color; the lid fits well 
enough, but the surface is colder. It’s out of another batch 
of flint glass; better than the bowl. The oxides are 
different; one probably had a litharge base and the other, 
the lid, red lead.” 

Francis Jammes studied the speaker curiously. What, 
he wondered, would he, in Cardell’s case, reply to such an 
arrogance. Probably nothing. He’d have turned abruptly 
and permanently away. But then, he reminded himself, 
he didn’t keep a store. 

“T think you’re wrong, Mr. Lanard,” Cardell persisted 
politely. “If you'll hold both pieces of glass up to- 
gether % 

But the customer put the bowl aside. ‘They don’t 
belong together.” He turned to Jammes. “Just because 
I’m a collector, every dealer in his heart thinks I’m a fool.’’ 
The reason, Jammes replied, he found to be insufficient. 
Lanard glanced at him suspiciously. Then he took up the 
bottle. “‘How much?” he demanded, 
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“A hundred and fifty 
lars.” 
Lanard read the inscrip 
on it: “A little more gr 
Captain Bragg.” 
““A good blue,’”’ Lanare 
knowledged. He hesitat 
moment, then: id 
home. 
dell, I’m not collecting 
torical bottles. Isee one 
and then I get just bee; 
it’s a good piece of color, 
gets around I’m colle 
flasks you’ll all put the 
up in the sky. I heard 
blue Jenny Lind the o 
day; blue with the star; 
I should like to have ha 
Why don’t you get reall 
bottles that are worth 
ing?” ; 
“The one you’ve | 
bought is pretty fair,” ( 
dell reminded him. 
“Yes, but blue, with 
star! It was picked up. 
refuse heap for ten cents. 
that doesn’t mean muc 
might describe almost 
dealer’s store.” At this, 
mendously pleased, La 
laughed prodigiously. He 
peated the words “‘ref 
heap,” and prodded the I 
three-section-mold pite 
“It takes all kinds to m 
an antique business.” 
was now in a splendidly 
humor. “You'll sell ¢ 
Stiegel bowl,” he reassu 
Cardell; ‘‘a year ago I mi 
have bought it myself. 
years ago I’d have carrie 
home and sat up all night 
look at it.” } 


“Pleasant,’’ Jammes e 
mented when Lanard ] 
gone. “You couldn’t get a little solution of mercury i 
him out of that celebrated blue glass.” 

““He’s always that way. Having so much and such gi 
Stiegel does it to him.” Cardell was completely un 
turbed. “When he’s extra bad I charge him a hundred 
so. You may have noticed, I put twenty-five on 
bottle and a hundred on the bowl. If he had been 
fairly decent he’d have had them right.” ; 

“He didn’t take the bowl, though.” 

“You don’t know him. Of course he’ll take it. 
Jammes, it was bought for him. I had to give five-seve 
five for it, and coax it out of a collection too.” 

“T suppose it’s in the way of your business,” Jam 
agreed indifferently. ‘‘But I didn’t come here about g 
I know where there’s six Chippendale chairs, a set, vi 
plain, with stretchers and cross stretchers but no e¢ 
They’re in Virginia, where they’ve always been. Do 
want them?” 

“Do I want six matched Chippendale chairs—red 
nut, of course—early enough for stretchers! Do you thi 
you’re funny?” ; 

“T’ll write for them, then. They’re close to Richmot 
What’ll you ask?” 

“Almost anything. They won’t stand here half an ho 
either. Tell me what I owe you.” 

“When they come. There’ll be crating and the expre 
age.’’ He moved toward the door. “It’s late.” 

It was, both late in the afternoon and in the year, al ni 
at the end of November. There was, yet, no snow, no 
was visible, but the pavements, the fronts of buildin 
seemed frozen; the city and the sky were gray, the lig 
was gray and sharp. The cold troubled Francis Jamm 
throat, and he turned up the collar of his overcoat. T 
concrete over which he walked seemed unusually hai 
his feet struck with a ring. Cardell, he thought, was rea 
very decent. He had his own way of retaliation with im 
viduals such as—what was his name? A collectio 
Stiegel glass! Jammes wouldn’t give him a hundred d 
lars for all of it. Anda hundred and fifty dollars for a bl 
bottle! Itwas ridiculous. He had just given two thousa 
dollars for a pair of girandoles, no more than a foot acro 
but a girandole was a girandole, and these had magnifice 
eagles; but what, in the name of God, was a bottle? 
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wondered if demands, like that recently grown up 
hat were called historical flasks, were genuine or 
ial, forced; if there were actually a spreading inter- 
them that antique dealers supplied, or if it were 
d by dealers for their own profit. With all his ex- 
ce he was unable to decide which was the fact. Did, 
ll, the public set the price? Francis Jammes gave it 
» didn’t know. He had paid near two thousand dol- 
yr, virtually, a pair of small round mirrors, and was 
heir value, or was it what Mrs. James North would 
nly agree to give him for them? She would pay 
ver he decided; and what would, what could, he fix 
’ Cardell, for example, had charged the glass col- 
for his ill manner, and Jammes liked Mrs. North as 
s he liked anyone. But that didn’t, in itself, mean a 
deal; people were entirely unnecessary to him; he 
thought of anyone; he never missed an absent per- 
equired one to be near him. The truth was he 
n’t sell at all to those he had no confidence in; he 
t a dealer. Then he dismissed the subject from his 
with the consciousness that, from Cardell’s position, 
North wouldn’t be required to pay enough. 
didn’t write her that he had secured the girandoles, 
aited until either she should come to see him or he’d 
le to send her a message. The mirrors, grotesquely 
ting the darkened interior where he kept the few 
of old furniture he was inherently unable to part 
stood against the wall for a month, for two months, 
xen Mrs. James North appeared in person. She was, 
scovered, as admirable as ever, quiet in manner, 
ith the nicest possible combination of opinions of 
yn and a whole deference to what he might think. 
robably you won’t bother with me,” she told him at 
“but I had to try. I want some old linen—hand 
1, and what’s called natural color. Do you know of 
Of course you don’t, but just as certainly you do. 
must have seen it at a hundred places back in the 
ry. I started to buy linen for the farmhouse—at last 
doing something with it—when I thought how nice 
ild be to have old.” 


2 “Mr. Jammes,’’ She Said 


“There’s a pair of girandoles in the back room,”’ he re- 
plied, without apparently having heard a word she said. 
“You can have them if you like.” 

“You know how much I like. I’ve been looking for 
them three years. And yours will be perfect, with every- 
thing conceivable on them. You’re so casual.” 

“Well, they are there.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” she broke in; ‘‘ James asked me to say that 
he was collecting bottles.” 

“What made him think I wanted to hear that?” 

She shook her head in a mock despair: 

“T do wonder how you get along. You’ll sell hardly 
anything, and then you won’t charge enough for it. James 
thought you might pick him up a priceless flask here or 
there.” 

“How would I know them?” Jammes demanded 
shortly. ‘They haven’t any value I can discover. A 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for a whisky bottle be- 
cause it’s blue! And the nonsense about Are the corners 
of the roof clipped or not? Cardell will sell him all the 
bottles in the world.” 

Mrs. North composedly produced a slip of paper from a 
bag of cut steel beads. “These are what he wants,” she 
proceeded: ‘‘The Railroad bottle, but with the horse, and 
not a locomotive. The horse, he says, to be on both sides. 
One with Franklin and, on the reverse, T. W. Dyott, 
M. D., and the inscription, ‘Where Liberty Dwells There 
is My Country.’ And a Washington and Taylor, with the 
really touching words, ‘I have endeavour’d to do my duty.’ 
Oh, yes, that one mustn’t have a frame. He wants the 
two Samuels Masonic bottles, and a Hunter and Fisher- 
man where the fisherman has a high hat and the hunter 
two dogs. Not one, Mr. Jammes, two.” 

“Six, eight, twenty,’”’ he responded. “I haven’t any 
idea what you said: Washington with a locomotive and a 
doctor with fish in his high hat. If you talk to me about 
bottles I won’t let youin.”” Francis Jammes was palpably 
angry. 

Mrs. North smiled at him tranquilly. ‘‘Shall I leave the 
slip?’’ she asked. 


at Once, “‘How Nice it is to See You. 


Jammes ignored this. ‘‘The girandoles will go to you 
this week. How long will you be here?” 

When, she replied, could they go after the linen? Linen! 
Apparently he was totally surprised. But they might go 
up among the Amish, toward Lebanon, tomorrow. 


Seated with Mrs. North in a car that would have been 
closed but for the fact that the rear was open, Francis 
Jammes indicated the road that led to Lebanon. It was a 
good road, broad and hard, and curiously empty of travel; 
and, in a humming speed, they passed old stone houses, 
some freshly whitewashed, some fallen in, but all small, 
unpretentious. The way mounted; there were sweeps of 
valleys and hills, white with snow and, in the hollows, 
ultramarine with the shadows of a clear noon. It was very 
cold, but still; the air had the feel of an infinity of minute 
icicles, and, by old gates, boxwood bushes were miracu- 
lously green. 

Neither Mrs. North nor Francis Jammes spoke; she had 
often explained that she disliked talking in a motor, and 
Jammes agreed without any place or conditions limiting 
his silence. Usually his mind was occupied with images of 
old walnut furniture seen or impossibly perfect examples 
imagined—he’d reconstruct them, gate-leg tables and sec- 
retaries with bonnet. tops, inch by inch, line by line—but 
today his thoughts were idle; he was relaxed in smooth 
flight, soothed by the peaceful blue distances of snow. 

He was quiet, happy, when all his resentment was arbi- 
trarily stirred by the thought of glass. It made him mad, 
he realized, even to consider it. Historic flasks! Stiegel! 
Three-section molds! And cup plates. They made him 
smile. Fifty, sixty, seventy dollars for a little glass saucer 
made, more often than not, as late as 1830 or ’40; and 
depending, if it were a Henry Clay, on which direction the 
profile was turned. ‘ 

“Why are you amused?”’ Mrs. North demanded. 

He told her at once, in a satirical voice, “Cup plates.” 

“Tf you’re not ¢areful,” she advised him, “‘this glass will 
get in your blood. You are really too bitter about it.” 

‘ (Continued on Page 174) 


Come Right in and Make a Comfortable Chair”’ 
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CAIAL AY 

“We Takes Everything With Us Excepting Any 
Objections You Has”’ 


MIGHTA known when I lets the wife bull and bawl me 
| into taking that dump at Doughmore-on-the-Sound 

that I didn’t have no more business in that stuck-up 
stick-up than a bum’s got in a bank, but the misses is set 
on giving the deadfall a whirl, and when that gal of mine 
gets set, concrete that’s been laid a year ain’t nothing 
but soft goo compared to her. Arguing with Kate after 
she’s made up my mind is like taking a ride on a merry- 
go-round—it don’t get you nowhere, excepting maybe 
dizzy. 

It ain’t because this Long Island joint has been touted 
to me as too swift for a lad with a modern income that I 
tries to shoo the frau away from it. The Magruders is the 
fly’s ointment. That pair of foul balls has just hired a 
hut for theirselves at Doughmore and they is so popular 
with me that if I was to see ’em drowning I’d turn a hose 
on ’em. 

However, Lizzie Magruder and the wife is little play- 
mutts, being so thick that if one of the hens was to slip on a 
banana skin, the other would get up with a sprained ankle. 
I has even seen ’em wearing the same kinda hats, which 
is something that even Dora Damon and Pearl Pythias 
wouldn’t ’a’ done. 

Lizzie and her Jim is both of ’em nothing in my young 
life excepting a coupla good reasons for thinking well of 
angleworms, but on account of not wanting to run no non- 
stop debate with the misses I makes a stall of being 
friendly with the fluffs. When they gives the big town a 
treat by leaving their flat flat and beating it to Long 
Island, I figures my troubles is over, but I ain’t reckoned 
with my hostess. 

No sooner is them Magruders gone when Kate takes a 
peek outta the window of our deficiency apartment and 
notices, all of a sudden, that they is a lotta congestions in 
the city and the air ain’t fit to gulp. After the which she 
begins talking kinda woozy about a yen she is got for green 
grass and trees and cows and other hick hop like that. 


) Any, 
<—e 
“You Ain't Gonna Wear Them 9 
Things, is You?’’ He Asks, Pointing to My Pants 


“T been thinking,” says DI ons S 
the wife, “that it would do 
you good to get out in the oS 
country. You look sorta IL LUIS TR ATED 
run down and ke 

“T can be done just as good here,’’ I cuts in; “and as for 
being run down, that’s what I gets for jaywalking in front 
of a talking machine.” 

That crack should ’a’ called for a fast return that would 
’a’ had me and my family rocking like a ashpan tree in the 
wind, but the misses crosses me by pretending not to 
make me. 

“T wanna go where it’s quiet, too,” says Kate, “so we is 
gonna take a cottage at Doughmore, where you don’t hear 
hardly nothing excepting the bullrushes cooing to the 
cowslips—ain’t that a pretty line? Lizzie wrote it in a 
letter.” 

“Great,”’ I comes back, enthusiastic. ‘I don’t know 
hardly nothing about the love-making of them dairy 
animals, but Liz is sure poetical. Don’t she turn out a 
wham of a letter, though? Only today I was thinking to 
myselfs how lucky we is to be in the city while she is away 
out in Long Island so we can get them writings of hern and 
how sad we would be if she was to come back and we 
wouldn’t get no more letters. It’s a 
real pleasure to be so far away ——” 

“T didn’t know,” interrupts the wife, 
“that you had got none from her.” 

“T ain’t,” I admits, “but 

“How do you know,” asks Kate, 
“that she writes so good, then?” 

“She’s just got to,’”’ says I, “on ac- 
count of the law of batting averages. Liz 
is a flop at most everything else, ain’t 
she?” 

“T wouldn’t argue the point,’’ comes 
back the frau, ‘with one which has got 
a record of forty years of straight flops 
like you has, but, here and after, you 
ean tell Lizzie what you thinks of her 
over the back fence. The place I has 
taken in Doughmore is right next door 
to the Magruders. I has already sub- 
leased this apartment.” 

“The hell you has!’”’ I yelps. ‘‘Ain’t 
I got nothing to say about where I is 
going to live? You got a idea you can 
plant me out there among the cowrushes 
and the bullslips without even getting my go-on-and-do-it?” 

“We leaves Saturday,” says the misses, “and we takes 
everything with us excepting any objections you has. It’s 
a swell cottage in the classiest part of Doughmore and it 
don’t cost so much neither on account of Jim’s uncle 
owning the place. You know him, don’t you?” 

I’d met the old bobo a coupla times and he wasn’t such 
a bad guy if you could forget his name was Magruder and 
the dirty trick his brother had pulled in letting the doctor 
swing breath into that son of his. Uncle Jake they called 
him, and his scissor-fingers was all calloused up from bob- 
bing bonds, him having gone West with a shoe string and 
come back with a row of tanneries. As a matter of facts I 
liked the bird, but even the ideas of playing around with a 
liberal lad that was a good judge of hooch and a poor one 
of poker hands don’t sell me on the notion of going no- 

where where Jim and Liz is. 

“Listen here, Kate,” says I, “if you is really cuckoo 
about giving this burg the so-long I ain’t the sorta boy 
that’d keep his lady friend from getting out in the country 
among the daffydownhillies and the honeysuckers and 
such, but what’s the use of crashing one of them gyp joints 
like Doughmore? From what I hears, it’s a four-flushing 
dump where you gotta dress up like a fashion platter all the 
times and you can’t even do a night-sneak to the ice box 
without putting on your fish and soup.” 

“That,”’ comes back the wife, “is one of the big reasons 
why I is taking you out there. I wanna see if the country 
can do for you what the city flivved at so miserable.” 

“Them being?’ I inquires. 

“Making a gentleman outta you,” she answers. 

“Tt can’t be did,” I tells her. “Head waiters has 
even failed.” 

“Well,” admits the misses, “I knows it ain’t no easy 
job making a silk purse outta souse’s ear, but maybe 
when you gets around with them folks in the country 
club and plays golf eS 

“Me play golf?” I cuts in. ‘Me dike out in them 
trick pants and calliope socks and run myselfs ragged 
blood-hounding a rubber ball around a cow lot?” 

“T suppose,” sneers the wife, ‘“‘you’d rather keep me 
ragged chasing a pair of dice around a crap table, huh?”’ 

“Talking about being ragged,” says I, getting back to 
the bones of the contention, “how is we gonna stand 


“‘Put 


AGF AF the expense of that Dor 
more layout? You’ 
surprised how much ] 
BY TONY SARG than a million berrj 
got.” 
“Like I told you before,” answers the frau, “we is get 
off easy. The rent ain’t gonna be hardly nothing, and - 
“How much more’n nothing,” I cuts in, “is hardly 
“Three thousand a year,” replies the bad news, “wl 
ain’t but half of what the other folks around there is 
ing. Then we is got to join the country club.” 
“What’s the tap per join?”’ I wants to know. 
“Fifteen hundred to get in,’’ says Kate, “and abo 
hundred per the annum for dues.” 
““Them’s sure heavy dues they has there in Doughme 
I remarks. “You could almost go wading in em. | 


On Them Knickers I Brung Out From the City’’ ; 

? 

do you know we can bust into the club? We might 
lucky and get blackballed.”’ 

“Uncle Jake,” explains the misses, “is got it all fix 
He used to own all that country around there, and wh 
ever he says goes. Is you satisfied now?” ; 

The only thing I’m satisfied about is that I ain’t, } 
my cake’s dough and I knows it. However, like a chi 
with its head off, I still got a few kicks. ; 

““Can’t we go to this place,” I asks, “without ge 
snagged into that country club?” : 

“No,” says the wife. “If you lives in Doughmore 
ain’t in with the club crowd you wouldn’t have no m 
sociable standing than a cotton picker’s got in Alabama 
a hot day. What’s the matter? Afraid I might get soi 
pleasures?”’ 

“That’s not it,’ I answers, “but I’m kinda worried? 

“What about?” bites the frau. 

“Well,” says I, serious, ‘‘I ain’t been seeing no gre 
eyed monsters, but I knows what happens to beauti 
matrons that gets hooked up with them fast country-¢l 
sets. The first thing I knows, you’ll be drinking heavy a 
taking up with some lollypopper that’ll oil you into belie 
ing that I is neglecting you for my business, after the whi 
I’ll maybe come home some night and find the baby wi 
a high fever and a note from you saying you has beat i 
lead your own life with a man which understands 3 
and od 

“This bootleg stuff gets worser every day,” cuts 
Kate. ‘The only thing you is likely to find missing sol 
night is that one-cylinder brain of yourn.” 

“Ain’t I been reading about them things in books,” 
asks indignant, “and seeing ’em in the movies?” 

“Maybe yes,”’ says the misses; “‘and according to the 
I should be worrying about you taking up with so 
snappy widow, but I ain’t.” 

“Why ain’t you?” I inquires. 

“Because,” answers the wife, ‘““a widow is a wom: 
which has only lost her husband and not her mind.” 


1 

]O} Ss tees turns out to be nothing excepting a gi 
links around the which is the cottages where the mer 
bers hang their hangovers. The club is like a Rotel, ever, 
body getting their heavy chow there and loa g arow 
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the whee small hours when they zig-jags over to their 
‘-priced huts for the hay ride. They is a piece of town 

he other side of the railroad tracks, but nobody don’t 

there only scums that is in trade, low laborers, and 

n kinda rough-rafis. We swells treats them can-aisles 
1 the contempt we deserves. 

m and Liz has only been at the hangout a coupla 
ks when we gets there, but, as I expected, he already 
ws more about the dump and its costumes than the guy 
; laid ’em out. That’s Magruder. Show him a rabbit 
the first time and in less than a minute he’d be telling 

cottontail how to improve his running. All that lad 

Js is half a look and he’s ready to write a book. Right 
y he starts giving me the inside info on how to act like 

Doughmorons does in Doughmore. 

You ain’t gonna wear them things, is you?” he asks, 
iting to my pants. 

What’s the matter with ’em?” I wants to know. 

They is all right in their place,” says Jim, ‘‘but —— 

That’s where they is,” I cuts in. ‘‘They was made 
acial for these legs.”’ 

You is gotta use knickers around here,” explains Ma- 
der, “or you might be mistook for one of them jakes 
n the village.” 

You don’t say!’ I gasps. ‘‘That’d break my mother’s 
rt. The idea of Dink O’Day ——” 

That reminds me,” interrupts Jim. ‘Uncle Jake was 
ing me what your right name was so he could get your 

i made out at the club. I hadda tell him I didn’t 
yw.” 

‘Gosh, that musta hurt,” I remarks. “I ain’t never 
rd you use that expression before.’’ 

‘Jim don’t never hardly have to,” butts in Lizzie. 

‘Well,” says I, “he sure didn’t have to in this case. 
at’s my up-and-up monicker, Dink O’Day.” 


” 
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I Kinda Yawns While Mrs. Stone and Uncle Jake is Giving Me the Oh and Ah 


“That’s a nickname, ain’t it?”’ she wants to know. 
“Whatever it is,’’ I comes back, “‘it’s also gotta be my 
icker-name. I got that handle from a grand guy, a 
icle of mine, Mike Dink. We sure was proud of him.”’ 
“Where'd he tend bar?’”’ asks Magruder. 

“Mike was some prominent baby,” I tells him. “For 
teen years he was sewer inspector over in the Red Hook 
strict, after the which he got the contract for removing 
| the dead animals off the street. Mike was so strong 
could lift a horse by hisself and dump it in the wagon. 
2 used to tell some good yarns about them days which 
n gonna spill to the boys at the club as soon as I get 
quainted.”’ 

All of which is the bunk, of course, but spouting mud on 
e family tree ain’t nothing to me when they is a rise to 
: got outta them Magruders, which has been trying for 
ars to forget that Lizzie’s old man was a fly cop who 
t broke for being caught cold turkey holding out on the 
ptain. As a matter of the facts, it was “‘Horace”’ that 
as hung on me, but the kids in the neighborhood started 
lling me “Dink,” and I just naturally give the tony 
ime the air and took on the shorter and uglier word for 
‘eps. Even the frau don’t know about the shift. 
“Suppose,” suggests Magruder, “I tells him it’s J. Dinks 
, ay. , 

I starts yelping murder, but just then the wife breezes 
, and gets a earful of what we is talking about. 


“You do like Jim says,”’ she orders. “J. Dinks O’Day 
is swell. Dink O’Day sounds more like water dripping 
into a tin sink than a name. Now that that’s settled put 
on them knickers I brung out from the city and let Jim 
learn you how to play golf.” 

“This is a hell of a life,” I growls. “I ain’t been here 
but a few days and already I’ve lost my pants and my 
name.” 

Liz and Kate stays at the shack while me and Jim starts 
for the links. I got a grand grouch on, on account of the 
way I’m rigged out in them leg-cheaters and checkerboard 
socks, and also because of everything in general and more 
than that in particular. I been in Doughmore long enough 
to know that a tee-and-tea dump like this ain’t no place 
for a rough and tumbler like me, and my mind is already 
busy with schemes for a get-away. 

Uncle Jake and a jane is at the takeoff when Jim and me 
arrives. 

“Meet Mrs. Stone,” says the old man. 

“Don’t care if I do,’’ I replies, giving her the up and 
down. She’s a fat wren with a simpy grin, and musta 
begged soldier buttons from the boys marching to the 
Civil War. ‘“‘Ain’t I seen you before?” I asks. 

“Maybe,” she answers, “‘but I don’t place the face. 
Where was it we met?” 

“T ain’t sure we met,” says I, ‘but I’m pretty sure I 
seen you in Castle Garden the night Jenny Lind sang. You 
was in a box with your daughter, I think.” 

Jim slips me a kick and I notices a scared look in Uncle 
Jake’s lamps, but I ain’t interested none. I’m sore all over 
and aiming to get in as bad as I can at Doughmore, and, 
right quick, I can’t think of no better way than to get the 
frills on my neck. 

Tain’t got no luck a-tall. Instead of giving me the freeze 
the old hen starts to laughing merry. 

“Mr. Magruder told me you was funny,” giggles the 
century plant, ‘‘and I just love men with a censor’s humor. 
I really is gotta see more of you.” 

“Well,” says I, pointing to the demi-tasse pants I’m 
wearing, “you is seeing more of me now than I shows 
to admirers regular and a 

“How excruciating,’ screams Mrs. 
Stone, and figuring that maybe she is 
gonnarolla fit Uncle Jake leads her away. 

“Know who that is?”’ asks Jim. 

“Sure,” says I. “Old Man Stone’s 
grandmother.” 

“‘That’s Asa Stone’s widow,” explains 
Magruder, ‘‘and she’s got eight dollars 
and seventy cents for every 
duck feather in Long Island. 
She and Uncle Jake just 
about owns this place be- 
tween ’em, and whatever 
she says at the country club 
goes.” 

“‘T hope she says, ‘what- 
ever’ to me then,’ I comes 
back gloomy. 

“She maybe will,” says 
Jim, ‘‘after that line of 
rough stuff you pulled on 
her, but she might overlook 
it on account of you being 
afriendofmine. Let’splay. 
Watch me drive.” 

He takes a whiff at the 
pill and misses it easy a 
foot. 

“Strike one,’’ 
“High and wide.” 

“T don’t need no umpire,” yelps Magruder. ‘Watch my 
stance and the way I swings and follows through.” 

“Through what?” I wants to know. 

“Just through,” Jim tells me. 

“You been that way a long time,” says I, “but I ain’t 
got no sympathy for you. I left it in my long pants.” 

Magruder grunts and takes another wallop. My kidding 
musta got him up in the air. He just grazes the top of the 
ball and it barely rolls off the tee. 

“Foul,” I announces. “Strike two. Why 
don’t you try another stance, Jim? Here, take 
this one. It looks pretty good.’ And I haulsa 
stick outta the bag and hands it to him. 

I hears steps behind me, and there is Old 
Giggles and Uncle Jake. 

She slips me a smile. 

“Do you play good, Mr. O’Day?” she asks. 

I has no chance of saying anything when 
Magruder butts in. 

“Show ’em,” he sneers. ‘Here, take the 
driver and show ’em what a curly wolf you is 
at golf.” 

Before I knows it I got the stick in my hand. 
Iain’t never played this game before, but I used 
to be one wow at shinny down by the gas house, 
and I don’t see no difference between the two 
pastimes, 


says I. 
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I Got a Grand Grouch on, on Account of the 
Way I’m Rigged Out 


“Ts that where I is supposed to put it?’”’ I asks, pointing 
to a flag a coupla hundred yards away. 

“Yeh,” jeers Jim. ‘You oughta be able to do it in 
three.” ° 

I lifts the stick over my shoulders, brings it around with 
all my might, like I has seen regular players do and, zowie, 
I got the pill pickled. It sails on a bee line about twenty 
feet off the ground, hits the top of one of them bunker hill 
things they got scattered all over the pasture, and dis- 
appears. 

“Some drive,” says Uncle Jake. 

“You must be on the green,” titters the old frill. 
“Let’s go see.” 

Jim ain’t got a word, but he follows along with us. We 
gets close to the grass blanket where the flag is, but the 
ball ain’t to be seen. Suddenly Uncle Jake ducks down 
into the hole and fishes out the pill. They ain’t no argu- 
ment about whose it is. Jim’s initials is writ on it in blue 
ink. 

“Holy catfish!’”? whoops the old man. “You done it in 
one, and it’s two hundred and ten yards.” 

While I ain’t never played golf I knows that smacking 
the gutter perch into the slot with one shot is the cow’s 
horns, and I quick makes up my mind to act like it ain’t 
nothing outside of my regular routine. I kinda yawns 
while Mrs. Stone and Uncle Jake is giving me the oh and 
ah. Young Magruder don’t give me nothing excepting the 
curly lip and the sardonical eye. 

“T thought for a minute,” says I, ‘‘that I would maybe 
miss the hole by a inch or two on accounts of that little 
bunch of thick grass on top of the bunker thing sorta stop- 
ping the ball for a second. I aimed to hit a bit to the side 
of it, but perhaps you noticed a breeze come up just after 
I swung.” 

“T noticed it,’”’ says the old chromo. 

“To play the game proper,” I goes on, “‘you gotta 
watch out for them things. Oncet I remembers when me 
and Wales was playing with the Haig brothers I missed a 
one on account of a lad that worked around the links for- 
getting to mow a piece of grass no bigger than your finger 
nail. The boy tried to give some excuse about not being 
able to see so good on account of being wounded in the war 
or something, but the prince wouldn’t listen. You ever 


seen Wales in a rage, Jim?”’ . 
Magruder stutters around trying to think of something 
mean enough to shoot back, but before he gets a chance to 
let the poisoned arrow loose Uncle Jake, who’s been grin- 
ning during the spiel, butts in. 
“Let’s you and me play a round,”’ says he. 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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“I Don’t Know Whether I Hit That Ball With a Stance or a Caddie" 


Mrs. Europa Manton in that full sustained con- 
tralto characteristic of all better bloodhounds. 

No one answered. Folks, as a general thing, didn’t 
hasten to answer Mrs. Manton’s 
questions, mask them asshe might 
with a heavy sprightliness. On 
the same principle, folks didn’t 
exchange repartee with the Car 
of Juggernaut. Everything about 
that lady was suggestive of a will 
which overcame by slow pressure 
rather than by agile thrust. Her 
own body was imposed in heavy 
purplish folds on bones which 
must have possessed unusual ten- 
sile strength. Her hair, once a de- 
termined red, was mixed, but by 
no means quenched, by gray. She 
wore it in a knob in back; a for- 
midable knob, almost a bludgeon, 
as it were. In front, a row of 
tightly cemented little curls, of 
the variety known as spit, cast a 
deceptive coyness over her com- 
manding features. True to her 
psychology, those features domi- 
nated by quantity rather than 
quality. There was nothing of 
the eagle about Mrs. Europa’s 
face, but much of the feather bed. 
The former may be a more stately 
foe, but the latter is equally 
deadly when aroused. From the 
tipmost tendril of her thick pink- 
ish eyebrows to the lowermost 
quiver of her abundant dewlap, 
she was a determined woman. 

The room shared her soft but 
invincible quality. Heavy velvet 
of a mulberry hue, over militant 
lace, shrouded the windows. 
Thick carpets crouched upon the 
floor and all but bit your ankle. 
The wall paper, maroon touched 
with bronze, guarded the walls as 
though it were a coat of mail. It 
was the extremely expressive 
sanctuary of a leader of our best 
people, and to a sensitive nostril 
it should have smelled of human 
gore. 

Silence. The wall paper waited. 
The carpets waited. Mrs. Manton 
waited. She had achieved much 
in the past by that same forceful 
waiting. The wills of strong men 
had softened beneath it, and the venom of frail women had 
become as dust. With the least possible publicity Mr. 
Europe Manton snuffled and wiped his nose apologetically. 
Mr. Manton’s maiden name was not Europa, nor was he 
naturally of an apologetic nature. A bristly stocky little 
man with the general appearance of a wire-haired terrier, 
and some of the attributes, few of his associates on Cali- 
fornia Street would have recognized him in his present 
plastic condition. Not so did he direct the maneuvers of 
his fleet of thirty freighters from San Francisco to the ends 
of the earth. Scant were the moments he devoted to nose 
Wiping when engaged in planning some extension of com- 
merce which, on analysis, usually proved to be nothing 
short of brigandage on the high seas. Among the franker 
souls of the Merchants’ Exchange he was known as Stick- 
’"Em-Up Manton. But in his home, under the anesthetiz- 
ing gleam of his lady’s eye, he became Mr. Europe Manton, 
nothing more, and often considerably less. Wherefore, 
instead of voicing surprise or protest to the lady’s propo- 
sition, he merely snuffled once more, fumbled for a cigar, 
remembered he couldn’t smoke in this damn place, grunted, 
and slumped resignedly into the depths of his overstuffed 
chair. 

Peter Harrock bore no such look of resignation. As 
usual his thick brown hair was tumbled. As usual his tie 
was slightly askew, his pockets bulging, his hands and feet 
scattered about without any seeming relation to the six 
foot rest of him. But he wasn’t resigned. One look at his 
eyes and you knew beyond all doubt that Peter wasn’t 
resigned, Peter’s fate lay in his eyes—several fates, in 
fact. Just which one would win out was a matter as yet 
undecided. His eyes were gray, black lashed, drooping at 
the corners. In dreams they widened. In fights they 
narrowed. Peter both fought and dreamed. But most of 
the time he just ambled along, aimless, happy, looking 


OG its a little thing to do for her sake,’’ concluded 
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“Well, What Do You Think of My Plan, Mr. Harrock?’’ She Crisped. 
Worth the Effort’’ 
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around, living on the small legacy left by his father, and 
not worrying much about anything. Men with eyes like 
that have braved the trackless wilds of earth and sea and 
air. Men with eyes like that have led their regiments to 
death—with smiles. Men with eyes like that have climbed 
on human hearts to thrones. And men with eyes like that 
have hurried from the office Monday evenings to do the 
baby’s wash. It all depends on who catches them when 
they’re young. 

In Peter’s eyes as he puzzled there, one might have seen 
the foreshadowing of all these things, even the foreshadow- 
ing of the baby’s wash. But mainly one saw dismay. This 
wasn’t at all the sort of thing that he had expected or 
planned. 

Why couldn’t she just let them be happy in their own 
way? Why —— 

But the lady wasn’t disposed to let Peter indulge in any 
aimless ramblings. People didn’t aimlessly ramble in that 
drawing-room. 

“Well, what do you think of my plan, Mr. Harrock?”’ 
she crisped. ‘Surely Dorothy is worth the effort.’ 

“She’s worth any effort on earth,’”’ Peter replied as fer- 
vently as though he were intoning a creed, as indeed he 
was. ‘‘But somehow, I don’t see the sense in this particu- 
lar effort you suggest. As I understand it, you want me 
to give up my position on the Daily Express and go in with 
Mr. Manton in the shipping business or you won’t let 
Snibs marry me. Is that it?” 

“Oh, my dear boy, nothing as harsh as all that. You 
sound quite melodramatic,” bayed Mrs. Manton sweetly. 
“Dorothy, of course, must judge for herself. I suggested, 
merely suggested, that, if you wished to prove the sincerity 
of your love, you should be glad to give up your work asa 
reporter and start something with a future. Newspaper 
work is really so—common. Why, I simply don’t know 
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anyone who ever married a reporter. It’s almost i 
a policeman. Think of the frightful hours you mt 
keep, and the terrible people you must have to m i 
Whereas in the office with Mr. Manton 

“But I don’t keep fright 
hours or see terrible a 
don’t think you exactly un 
stand. All newspaper men ar 
reporters. My father was a w 
correspondent, which was alme 
like being in the diplomatic ser 
ice. And I’m a feature writ 
Of course you’ve seen me pla 
ing around, Mrs. Manton, ané¢ 
don’t seem very serious. But I 
frightfully keen on my wor 
There’s a chance I can get t 
new series syndicated. That ¥ 
mean a pretty good salary. ( 
the other hand, I don’t know 
thing about ships.”’ 

“Oh, that wouldn’t be nee 
sary. Mr. Manton would fit yi 
in somewhere. Money isn’t t 
object. It’s just a case of getti 
a standing. Some writers a 
quite remarkable, no doubt—b 
newspaper reporters! Really, M 
Harrock, only people in the 
dreadful Sunday papers ever see 
to marry struggling newspap 
reporters.” 

Peter looked both exasperat 
and helpless. What an ignora 
old bat she was, and what an u 
speakable snob with her driy 
about position! As if it matter 
a hoot what sort of position y 
had if you loved each other. B 
manifestly that was a point 
couldn’t make clear to her. He 
never guessed he’d be let in f 
a fracas like this. He’d have 
soothe her along a bit, but hang 
if he was going to let her bul 
him into being any office boy f 
old man Manton just because sg) 
thought it more of a credit 
their social position! As if ] 
himself were a tile to be flopp 
around in a human Mah Jon, 
game. Patiently he resumed tl 
attack, but with a touch of r 
sentment. 

“But as I explained before, 
am not a newspaper reporte 
And even if I were, what’s wror 
with eirapeinay Some of our best people have done tin 
atit. Ihave no doubt that you and Mr. Manton struggle 
a bit with your freighters.” 

Malice edged Peter’s voice. The early struggles of tl 
Mantons were San Francisco history. It was even hinte 
that Mrs. Europa had developed her unique manner in tl 
conduct of a boarding house. 

“That is exactly why I do not wish Dorothy to repe: 
my unfortunate experience,” she snapped. ‘I intend thi 
she shall enjoy all the advantages in her own home whic 
she has had with us.”’ 

“But I’m not exactly asking her to live in poverty. It 
just like this, Mrs. Manton. I do appreciate your offe 
but I still don’t think you understand my side of the que 
tion. For me there’s a bigger future in the writing gam 
than there would be in shipping. I’m rather proud of o1 
name, you know. Of course I’m not as keen on sweat 
toil as the governor was. But even then I manage t 
grind out a neat bit in odd moments and—well, I rathe 
hate to give up the only thing that’s apt to place any lat 
rels on my brow and take something that will make a fo 
of me. And really, writing pays better than you thinl 
If things break even I’ll be getting three hundred in. 
couple of months.” 

“Three hundred a week?” 

“Oh, no; three hundred a month. But that’s a prett 
good salary. Of course I know it’s much less than she 
been living on, but—wouldn’t it be enough, Snibs?” 

He turned an appealing glance to the young person i 
the deepest corner of the huge plum-colored davenpor 
Snibs—born Dorothy Eloise Margaret—was neither hug 
nor plum-colored. But she was her mother’s daughter, an 
you never can tell—a fact with which Peter was shortl 
to reckon. Her hair was pale gold, instead of red, a 
extremely tousled. Her eyes, large and drooping sleepil 
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ae corners, were of a soft and helpless blue. Her wide 
‘th was delicately scarlet, even without the rouge. 
en a chance, her nose freckled. Also, given a chance, 
e’s no telling what the rest of her would do. Under 
‘beguiling infantile face there was a chin—a chin which 
le you suddenly remember that folks called her father 
k’Em-Up Manton. But few bothered to look at 
ys’ chin. The rest of her was 4 la mode. She gave the 
jonable effect of looking as if she lived on boiled water 
dog biscuit, and acting as if she could digest a dynamo. 
answer to Pete’s question she said nothing; merely 
led. 

‘ot that she was embarrassed. ‘‘ Embarrassment” was 
ord which did not occur in the code of Miss Manton’s 
aration. That was old stuff. There was no old stuff 
nibs’ gang. Live-wires, every one of them, with quad- 
e gold plating. And the livest and the goldenest was 
)s, who led them all. Her wit and beauty and dare- 
iltry accounted partly for that leadership; her papa’s 
ty freighters accounted for it even more. Which fact 
ys knew perfectly well. She had no illusions whatever 
ut how much leading you can do without a penny, and 
had every intention of making her head pay for her 
-s through life. In other words, Snibs was the girl you 
‘w, and not the lovely apparition you read about. 
iled, outrageously. Rude. Selfish. Mercenary. Silly. 
tht, but without aim. And utterly adorable. 

fow why, being all this, why she should have wanted 
less, happy-go-lucky Peter with the dreamy eyes, 
ses understanding. Why does any woman want any 
1? Did you ever see any match yet that seemed per- 
ly reasonable? Then why protest because this one 
ms more violently insane than most of them? At any 
», if there was anyone on earth who could afford to do 
ently insane things it was Snibs Manton, born Dorothy 
ise Margaret. She wanted Peter. That was enough 
jon for having him. She wanted 
iasshe had wanted many other 
igs since she was born—for no 
gon save that she wanted him. 
ishe intended to get him, just as 
had gotten those other things. 
s she crazy about him? She 
ee have confessed it. Being 


zy about a man was also old stuff. 
; she thought it would be a lark 
marty Peter and give parties to- 
ler where mother wouldn’t be 
lastingly snooping around. 
ther was awful. Particularly 
+ the way she was butting into 
; engagement of theirs and trying 
Joss—as usual. But, of course, if 
had her mind on Peter being in 
’s office, Peter might as well agree. 
‘was making rather a ridiculous 
soverit. Just listen to him! The 
thing was solemn as a boiled owl. 
“he old thing was. “‘Wouldn’t it 
enough to live on, Snibs?’”’ he 
erated. “Three hundred—that’s 
90d deal. We could step a bit on 
tand I could go on with my work.” 
‘Step? Huh! You couldn’t even 
p on that, Pete,’’ she gurgled. 
Thy, my new cape cost two hun- 
d dollars. And that was only an 
sport thing. That doesn’t leave 
ch over for stepping.” 

‘But you don’t have to wear two- 
idred-dollar capes.” 

‘You’re missing the entire point 
the argument,’ crunched her 
mma, “It isn’t what Dorothy 
| Manage to do without ——” 
‘But maybe Pete isn’t planning 
lave me do without, mother. He’s 
t told us what he could earn. Of 
ise you and dad would help us 
ng.” 

‘Oh, yes, exactly,” assented Pete 
h great haste and enthusiasm., 
f course I’d be reasonable. I 
uldn’t dream of forbidding Snibs 
take any little allowance for her 
n pleasure which you might wish 
vive her.” 

‘Wouldn’t you!’”’ Mrs. Europa 
nton erupted into violent speech. 
t for nothing had she dealt with 
l-room boarders in the past! 
Touldn’t you! Let me tell you, 
rothy, and you, too, Mr. Harrock, 
t I have a few things to say in 
smatter. If my daughter marries 
ewspaper reporter she will live on 
ewspaper reporter’s salary. And 
won't live here. You might just 
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“I Don’t Know Why I Came Here. 


as well understand that now as later. Moreover, I’ll tell you 
frankly that you’re not the kind of a young man I would 
have chosen for my daughter, whatever your profession. 
Not at all. But I would overlook that fact if you would 
try to improve your position in life. Your idea of dragging 
a delicate, guarded young girl into poverty Pe 

“Aw, mother, don’t talk like a movie title!’ 

“Be still, Dorothy! Your idea is simply preposterous. 
You are suggesting that she live in the atmosphere and on 
the wages of a servant girl.” 

“But if you and dad help out bs 

“Your father and I will not help out. Not if Mr. Harrock 
continues his work as a reporter. If he will do as I have 
asked, we will gladly see that you both have an easy time 
of it. I fail to see how anything could be more generous. 
As for you, Dorothy, you are certainly acting very queerly. 
Why you should want to throw yourself at a young man 
who won’t prove himself worthy of you! But you may 
make up your mind that unless he does, I wash my hands 
of the whole affair. I’m only asking him to do what any 
man ought to be glad to do for the woman he loves.” 

She paused to pant. From the depths of his overstuffed 
chair Mr. Manton chewed on a nonexistent cigar and sur- 
veyed Peter with that gaze wherewith he was wont to in- 
spect the lines of a possible ship purchase. Stick-’Em-Up 
knew rotten wood, though it be concealed under ever so 
many coatings of paint. Also he had discovered a sea- 
worthy vessel in many a hull discarded by others as a 
derelict. But as yet his gaze registered no decisive judg- 
ment on this craft. 

And now Peter seemed at last to awake. She really 
meant it, after all! He’d have to give up his writing, give 
up being himself, stop planning for the books he was going 
to do some day, go back on the dreams his old man had 
laid for him, and turn himself into an office clerk—or he 
couldn’t have Snibs. And Snibs agreed to it! To Snibs it 
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was a perfectly reasonable proposition; she expected it 
of him! Never before had it occurred to him to analyze 
what Snibs might or might not expect of him. She had 
walked into his life and appropriated him, as it were. And 
he had laid his heart in her hand as trustfully and joyfully 
as though they both were six and that heart a piece of taffy. 
She wanted him. He washers. Even now, faced with this 
tremendous demand, this devastating demand, he could 
feel no different. She wanted him. He was hers. After all, 
how could a real man feel different? Wasn’t this the way 
any regular fellow would act for the woman he loved? That 
was civilization, chivalry. The old lady was right. He’d be 
a cad to drag Snibs into any other sort of life. But still— 
some girlsdid. With a last flicker of hope he put it up to her: 

“‘Snibs, do you really want me to do it? Wouldn’t you 
be satisfied—just off alone with me—living on what I 
could earn? Oh, I suppose I’m a swine to ask it, but—but, 
if you want me to chuck the Express I’ll do it, Snibs.” 

“Well, you might, Peteski,’’ she drawled with an engag- 
ing lift of those soft and helpless blue eyes. 

For just a second Peter seemed to steady himself, then 
“All right,”’ he grinned, ‘“‘bring on your ships—and watch 
me be a credit to the family.” If in that last phrase he 
revenged himself by satire no one knew it. 

Environment is a great thing. The plans you make in 
the midst of mulberry velvet are apt to change their com- 
plexion when you’re ducking under a dangling load of steel 
rails, the rusted side of an ocean tramp heaving into the 
blue above you, the sizzling bottom of a flat car blistering 
your feet, and the saltiness of the sea and your own sweat 
harsh on your lips. Let it be stated in all fairness that no 
one had intended that Peter’s sweat should be harsh on his 
lips or that he should be within hailing distance of rusted 
ocean tramps or dangling loads of steel. He had been 
slated for a nice easy office job as port superintendent of 
the Manton Line, in which he was merely supposed to look 
important and warm a chair while 
someone else did the superintending. 
From this job he would speedily ad- 
vance to an importance in San Fran- 
cisco financial circles which would 
qualify him to be publicly accepted 
by the Manton family. 

There was nothing fiendish or ab- 
normal about such an offer. Mrs. 
Manton happened to have a personal 
dislike for newspaper workers, so 
their conversation seemed to have 
hinged on that point. But it wasn’t 
really the craft that mattered, it was 
the principle of the thing. You were 
supposed to do something, all Amer- 
ican men were supposed to do some- 
thing, it didn’t much matter what, 
to make good in the eyes of their 
lady loves. Peter knew that as well 
asanyone. He didn’t try to analyze 
the situation, didn’t accuse America 
of being the most sentimental nation 
on earth, or realize that Mrs. Man- 
ton, in common with most bullies, 
doted on sentiment and would have 
her pound of human heart meat at 
whatever cost. Andsurely she wasn’t 
asking a great price of Peter. He was 
fair enough to concede that. There 
hadn’t been much of a writing career 
togiveup. Only afew dreams. He 
had simply to acquiesce in a very 
conventional procedure and he’d sit 
pretty for the rest of his life. But 
there was the rub. You might say 
you’d acquiesce, and plan to acqui- 
esce, and try your dog-gonedest to 
acquiesce. But when it came right 
down to doing it, damned if you 
could! 

For three model months Peter had 
served for his Snibs in the office of 
Manton—three model months when 
his eyes grew narrower and narrower 
and his hair rumpled as though it 
would start a rebellion of its own. 
Every day it became worse. What 
kind of a life was this anyway? 
Down to work at ten, hanging 
around for three or four hours with 
everyone looking at him as though 
he were the office cat, then trotted 
off by Snibs to an endless procession 
of teas, dances, receptions, weddings, 
races, week-ends. A fellow got fed 
up on it. 

To make it worse the offices were 
continually crowded with a virile 
tide of old traders, captains, brokers, 
miners, surveyors and near-pirates 

(Continued on Page 181) 


ley, and not far from where the 

vast Thyssen works sprawl like 
a grimy giant over the country- 
side, I saw a German flag floating 
at half-mast above the pit head 
of an abandoned coal mine. The 
Germans had unfurled it as a sym- 
bol of mourning over the French 
occupation of their richest produc- 
tive area. But it had a larger sig- 
nificance to the beholder in mid- 
August, because it signified what 
then seemed to be the inevitable 
death of passive resistance. 

Everybody knows why and how 
the French went into the Ruhr. 
What most people do not know 
are the concrete results of the ad- 
venture that has focused the inter- 
est of Europe and, for that matter, 
the whole economic world. This 
article therefore will try to explain 
what has happened since that 
historic January morning when 
French engineers, backed up by 
bayonets, set up shop in Essen. 

The effort to keep pace with de- 
velopments in the Ruhr is as diffi- 
cult a procedure as is the attempt 
to summarize Germany. For ex- 
ample, just at the time I begin this 
article the British note on repara- 
tions, repudiating the Ruhr occu- 
pation and calling for an impartial 
investigation of the German ca- 
pacity to pay, explodes like a bombshell. It not only 
widened the gap between England and France but 
temporarily heartened the Germans to renewed opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, there appeared no change in 
the adamantine French front. Yet anything may 
happen in a Europe still waging the bitter war of peace. 
Whatever the contingency, this paper, like its predeces- 
sor, which dealt with the mass of quicksilver, otherwise 
the German situation, may serve to indicate the ap- 
proach to eventualities. 

With the motive or the judgment that inspired the 
French to occupy the Ruhr we are not concerned. 
Whether the ultimate French goal is permanent con- 
trol of the capital of German industry with its network 
of strategic railways and monster munitions machine, 
all to the end of a militaristic mastery of Europe, fails 
to enter this consideration. 


ik THE heart of the Ruhr Val- 


Lessons Learned in Belgium 


HE vital fact is that, having crossed the Ruhrbicon, 

as it were, France must stand or fall by the conse- 
quences. Has she gained or lost by the enterprise? 
What is the measure of that advantage or failure? Will 
it mean a final show-down in the vexed and tangled 
reparation issue? 

In August I traversed the Ruhr from practically end 
to end. I talked with British and French officials and, 
what is more important, with representatives of the 
great mass of the people who, as always, are innocent 
bystanders and pay the overhead for misguided leader- 
ship. 

Last year I saw that region a-hum with the impact 
of a colossal industry, its rivers and canals alive with 
the movement of incessant shipping, its rails vibrant with 
the roar of ceaseless trains. From innumerable smoke- 
stacks floated the smoky banners that proclaimed the 
preéminence of German production. Toil and traffic were 
the keynotes of a drama of mighty expansion. 

This year a near-paralysis hung like a pall over that once 
pulsating area. It was a spectacle of economic waste such 
as perhaps the world has never before seen save in actual 
war. The canals and rivers were lifeless; the rails were 
streaks of rust; most of the ovens, furnaces and mines 
were silent. Sullen resentment, punctuated at intervals 
by defiance, charged the atmosphere. 

In 1922 you had a fairly contented people whose princi- 
pal compensation was that they had work with which to 
occupy their hands, and food to appease their hunger. 
Now many of these hands were idle, food was scarce and 
high, and in a country flooded with worthless money they 
found themselves unable to get the actual bank notes with 
which to purchase their needed supplies. The one conso- 
lation was favorable weather. A misdirected patriotism, 
partly endowed, partly spontaneous, and masquerading as 
passive resistance, was beginning to weaken. 
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PHOTOS, FROM KADEL & HERBERT, NEW YORK CITY 
Miners Working With Instruments for Compressed 


Air. Above—Women Workers in a German Coal 


Mine Removing Loaded Lorries 


In many respects the Ruhr was wartime France or Bel- 
gium all over again. You needed military passes; you ran 
the gantlet of sentries; the hand of martial control was 
everywhere. 

The parallel with occupied Belgium became more im- 
pressive the farther I advanced into the occupied territory. 
Once more you had the feel of tension; the sense of 
surreptitious meeting; the thrill that the forbidden thing 
lurked just around the corner. 

If you inquired for the whereabouts of a certain German 
labor leader you were told in a whisper that you could see 
him at a certain hour and in a certain secluded place. 
““Under cover’’ was the slogan. The curious psychological 
phenomenon of passive resistance was working in an 
extraordinary way to achieve its ill-advised results. Seven 
months of subsidized idleness had begun to lay a moral 
rust more deadly and destructive than the physical in- 
action fast becoming a habit. 

Apropos of this reference to Belgium under German 
occupation is the remark made to me by an Englishman. 
In commenting on the Ruhr situation he said, “The 
Germans learned passive resistance from the Belgians.” 
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Save for drastic reprisals for w 
warranted sabotage, no man ¢g 
visit the Ruhr region without rea 
izing how tactful and considerat 
has been the administration of t} 
French, more especially when yc 
consider the provocation for the 
presence and the insinuating ar 
irritating annoyances to whit 
they have been subjected. Ff 
that as it may, you got the sens 
tion in towns like Bochum, Gelse 
kirchen and Duisburg that ye 
were walking on a powder mag 
zine likely to let go at any momen 
In fact, these towns have been #] 
centers of bloody uprisings whi 
have netted nothing but har 
repression for the populace. Ge 
man passive resistance—Passw 
Widerstand they call it—is lil 
German mass attack in war in th 
it absolutely lacks intelligent i 
itiative and discretion. 

It is, in a word, the Prussian ij 
flexibility so familiar to studen 
of the tactics of Von Moltke ar 
Hindenburg. 


The River 


EFORE we go on our journ 
through the Ruhr a few pr 
liminaries are necessary to compr 
hend the state of affairs after mo 
than half a year of occupation. 

First get a picture of the Ruhr Valley, or more tee 
nically, the Ruhr Basin, in your mind. It has an a 
proximate area of 1200 square miles with a populatic 
of over 4,000,000 and is perhaps the richest industri 
region in the world. In the nature of its immen 
natural resources and their equally remarkable deve 
opment, it is not unlike the territory bounded | 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, Wheeling, West Virgini 
Youngstown, Ohio, and New Castle, Pennsylvania, ar 
embracing the Pittsburgh district. If you can visuali 
an alien army of 90,000 men camped in this region’ 
control its production for the benefit of the count 
whose flag it flies, with customhouses at a score of str 
tegic points, levying toll on every carload of freight ont] 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, Pittsburgh and Lal 
Erie, and other railroads, you can comprehend what hi 
been going on in the Ruhr since the French occupatio 

To a degree not equaled in the American area that 
have just described, the Ruhr dominates German i 
dustry. Here the foundries and mills are literally astrit 
the deposits of coal, for there are mines at the facto 
doors. Here the great feudal financial overlords, lil 
Krupp, Stinnes, Thyssen, Haniel, Klocken and Wol: 
reared the empires of their power. Here was—and is- 
Germany’s arsenal, while from the chemical works thi 
stud the area emerged the poison gas that shocked ¢ 
civilization. Here, in short, is the jugular vein of tl 
German iron-and-steel structure. Puncture or eye 
cramp it, and circulation ceases. This is what the Fren« 
have done. 

Through the Ruhr Basin flows the narrow riv 
which gives the region its title. Rising in Westphaliz 
Prussia, it flows southwest to the Rhine not far fro 
Diisseldorf and forms the southern boundary of fl 

Ruhr coal field. Although inconspicuous in appearance 
this body of water will rank with the historic strean 
bound up in the history of the World War. Where fl 
Marne, the Meuse and the Somme ran red with the blot 
of terrific physical conflict and became the Rivers of Vale 
the Ruhr will always be known as the River of Resistane 
Instead of witnessing the encounters of armed troops it hi 
been the setting of continuous sabotage, reprisal, deport 
tion, boycott, court-martial, and finally, a supreme batt 
of wills. 

It is not necessary to clutter up this prelude with dt 
statistics about Ruhr production save to emphasize sever 
vital points which will directly influence the ultimate r 
sults of French occupation. One is that 82 per cent of #] 
German coal output, including the 2,000,000 tons necessai 
for reparation, comes from the Ruhr. When the Germai 
defaulted on this reparation coal the French regarded it 
provocation for occupation. Despite the loss of the Sa 
and certain of the Silesian fields, the Germans still have 
fair supply of coal. 

But coal in industry needs the complement of ore. B 
fore the war three-fourths of the German supply came fro 


tine, where the Germans had 
da vast forge. As most 
e know, Lorraine and its 
ly riches, including the Ger- 
forge sitting atop the ore 
, passed into the possession 
1e French. The Germans 
upon reproduced an even 
r Lorraine forge in the Ruhr 
adapted it to Swedish and 
ish ore, thus making them- 
3 independent to a certain 
xe of the French supply. 
, the other hand, France is 
adent upon Germany not 
for coal but also for coke, and 
sially the kind that the Ger- 
; had used in that now lost 
ine forge, which is vastly 
ior to the French article. 
ch coal is not particularly 
adapted for coking purposes, 
besides, the French have 
r been able to rival Germany 
jastering the chemistry of 
and coke. Hence when 
German flow of reparation 
to France ceased, her indus- 
elt the pinch acutely. When 
7rench, as you will presently 
found themselves unable to 
ate the German coke ovens, 
irst serious come-back in the 


me of occupation developed. 
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If you will henceforth 


this coke impasse in mind you will be focusing atten- 
upon the principal French anxiety in the Ruhr. So 
h for one vital phase of occupation that is keeping the 


pier awake at night. 


Difficulties Underestimated 


JT it is a poor rule, whether with armed occupation or 
>therwise, that does not work both ways. This brings us 
ye second point to be projected. Though the output of 
German industrial machine in the Ruhr is immense, 
t of it, in normal circumstances, goes elsewhere. For 
nple, more than three-fourths of all the iron and steel 
sumed in the factories of unoccupied Germany arrives 
emifinished form from the Ruhr mills. In short, the 
Tr consumes comparatively little of its product. More- 
, these factories in unoccupied Germany need not only 
Ruhr steel but also the Ruhr coal. Since the occupa- 
they have been buying coal at prohibitive prices from 
land, but this performance cannot be kept up indefi- 
ly. The shoe begins to pinch the other foot. 

he bottling up of coal and complete or semicomplete 
jucts within the confines of the Ruhr, with the atten- 
t loss of trade—for the French permit no raw or finished 
erials to go in or out except for their own use or by the 
ment of a heavy duty, which the Germans refuse to 
—may force the German industrial barons to some 


1 of action. They must 
er surrender to French 
ns, face indefinite idleness 
jheir Ruhr plant, which 
ins eventual bankruptcy, 
et up a whole new indus- 
] world on the North Sea 
import all their coal and 
from England, Sweden, 
in and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Is occupation in August 
sented a sort of fifty-fifty 
position, with both sides 
ng all the time. 
Tow we come to the reve- 
on which explains many 
igs, and especially the im- 
se to which I have just re- 
‘ed. At the root of most 
ures, whether human, po- 
zal or commercial, you 
ally find a dangerous op- 
ism. It is largely respon- 
e for the troubles of the 
‘id. Take the World War. 
arybody thought it would 
{in a few months, but it 
ved to be a long-drawn 
my of sacrifice and suffer- 
which racked the very re- 
rees of civilization. 
So in a way with the Ruhr 
venture. The French 
ked to an easy victory. 
ey did not count upon a 
tain element of German 
wiotism which, combined 
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with financial subsidy, made for passive resistance. In- 
deed, certain high French officers remained on their trains 
during the first few days of the occupation, convinced that 
an immediate German surrender would enable them to 
return to France with the least possible discomfort. In- 
stead, they went bang up against a stone wall. German 
stubbornness, like German mass attack, is without intelli- 
gence or resiliency. 

After seven months of occupation every ton of coal and 
coke that has passed from Germany to France has cost 
almost its weight in francs. Moreover, at the time I write, 
and partly as a result of the economic failure of occupation, 
the French franc is at the lowest point in its history. These 
are the plain dispassionate facts. 

Having counted on an easy victory the French found 
themselves without a definite economic program the mo- 
ment they ran afoul of stubborn resistance. Right here 
you get the fundamental difference—and it is necessary 
to any elucidation of the Ruhr enterprise and its conse- 
quences—between the work of the French Army and the 
work of the engineers who accompanied that army. The 
soldiers, as always, did their job unerringly and with a pre- 
cision of detail that left nothing to be desired. The engineers 
on the other hand found themselves baffled from the start, 
and to a large degree they have continued in the murk ever 
since. 

In the first place, few of them had any knowledge of the 
German language. Working out a chart of industrial 


Means of Pulling Them Up on Different Ropes 


organization with the aid of a 
dictionary does not make for 
progress. Then, too—and again 
we must deal in uncompromising 
facts—the average French engi- 
neer lacks the vision to compre- 
hend the kind of vast and inter- 
locking industrial scheme that 
obtains in the Ruhr. It is pre- 
cisely as if you turned the con- 
trol and operation of a much 
magnified United States Steel 
Corporation over to a group of 
men most of whom could not 
speak or understand English and 
who had previously been isolated 
cogs in comparatively small 
plants. This is what the French 
are up against in the Ruhr. 

They lack the technical key 
with which to unlock the magic 
store of riches. It means that 
though the Frenchman is a mag- 
nificent soldier and a keen poli- 
tician he lacks economic vision 
and organizing power. Equipped 
with these qualities the Ruhr 
would cease to be an increasingly 
acute problem. 

Backing up these technical and 
temperamental deficiencies is 
France’s pathetic lack of man 
power. If she had the miners, 
for example, she could possibly operate both mines and 
coke ovens, but with her human ranks sadly depleted by 
the war and with hundreds of thousands of able-bodied 
men under arms, she can make no further drain upon her 
personnel. But I have yet to find a Frenchman not a 
socialist or communist who advocates retirement from the 
Ruhr, save only when the adequate guaranties are forth- 
coming. On the other hand, I found various evidences of 
yielding in the German ranks. 


The First Real Breach 


Te Ruhr undertaking at this writing therefore may be 
said to exist in two phases. The first, which ended in 
August, was the political. By this I mean that it dealt with 
the immediate repression of passive resistance as expressed 
in sabotage and sniping, the reorganization and partial 
operation of the railways, and clearing up the débris, so to 
speak, deposited by the first stage of German interference. 
It rounded out its cycle with the grudging German realiza- 
tion that the French will would be imposed at any cost. 
It found the French operating sufficient trains to meet all 
their needs and to transport what reserves of coal and coke 
were available. Furthermore, 12,000 Germans had been 
persuaded to work for the French Railroad Control, or 
Régie as it is called, which is perhaps the most significant 
happening to be chronicled. This is the first real breach 
to be made in the wall of opposition. 

The second phase may be 
termed the economic. Hav- 
ing imposed her will and, 
save for sporadic instances, 
broken down sabotage, the 
task of France henceforth 
must be the technical ex- 
ploitation of the vast treas- 
ure house she has occupied. 
Can she doit? Here you will 
have the real test, because 
the reserves of coal and coke 
which have been drawn on 
since January to meet urgent 
French needs are dwindling 
fast. French industry no less 
urgently continues to need 
these materials. The Ruhr 
venture now becomes a con- 
test between French ability 
to exploit the resources at her 
command, and a correspond- 
ing German ability to with- 
stand the progressive loss em- 
bodied first in the isolation of 
the Ruhr, and second in the 
shrinkage of trade resulting 
from that isolation. 

With these preliminaries 
disposed of, we can take a 
look at the Ruhr at first hand. 
In ordinary circumstances I 
should have gone straight 
from Berlin to Essen. This 
trip in August was out of the 
question because throughout 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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(); A CERTAIN otherwise aus- 


picious May morning Rance 

Hotaling returned to Washing- 
ton Corners, a sailor, home from the 
seas that had raged moderately about 
the Pelham Bay Naval Training 
School. 

The motor truck that six times a 
week when mountain roads were pass- 
able carried mail, merchandise and 
an occasional passenger up the steep 
grades to Washington Corners from 
the railway station of Altair, twelve 
miles down the valley, returned Rance 
to his own people. 

A majority of these had assembled 
on the steps of Isaiah Bordenfield’s 
general store and the porch of the 
Eagle House when the hiccuping, 
mud-splashed vehicle drew up at the 
curb. This gathering was nota tribute 
to a returning hero. It was estab- 
lished custom. No one had expected 
Rance. 

His arrival caused a sensation, but 
noenthusiasm whatever. Rather, the 
citizens stared at him and, turning 
their heads, read duplication of their 
own dismay and resignation on neigh- 
boring faces. Their mingled emotions 
crystallized into stern disapproval 
when Constable David Proeper, uncle 
to Rance, stepped forward and shook 
his nephew’s hand. 

The perverse fondness of Constable 
Proeper for his disreputable kinsman 
had been, in the days before the war, 
an enduring scandal to Washington 
Corners. Now, his drooping mus- 
taches and his generous bulk giving 
him the appearance of a nervous 
walrus, the community’s sole peace 
officer was reviving dormant indigna- 
tion by extending placative greeting 
to the town’s most eminent peace 
disturber. 

No one laughed at the bizarre spec- 
tacle of Rance Hotaling in bell- 
mouthed trousers and blue blouse. 
Even the flat pancake hat, tipped back 
from a gaunt face whose stubbly 
beard proclaimed emancipation from 
navy regulations, inspired no one to 
grin. No one dared. 

“Rance-boy,”’ quavered Constable 
Dave, “‘weleome home. Glad to get 
back, ain’t ye?” 

“Yeh,” Rance replied, looking 
bleakly over Dave’s head at the 
spectators. 

After a minute he pulled his fist from Proeper’s grip and 
continued to stare. 

“Come on home with me, Rance,” the constable stam- 
mered. “I got all your things there.” 

“Yeh?” returned Rance. 

“Cal’s got the farm,” Dave babbled on. “Yore pa left it 
to him by will, Rance-boy. He cut you off with nothin’.” 

“Yeh?” Rance reiterated, his narrow gray eyes still 
searching the crowd. 

He took from his blouse pocket the familiar blue smokin’- 
and-chewin’ package of the mountain region and thrust a 
generous pinch into his cheek. His face -was impassive. 
Constable Dave, half his tale of disaster released, wavered 
between relief and dread of what was still to come. 

“Where’s Sally?’’ Rance demanded at last, turning sud- 
denly upon the constable. 

“T was just comin’ to that, Rance-boy,” Proeper blurted 
with the haste and trepidation of one forced to walk 
through a lion’s den. “I was just goin’ to tell ye. Sally’s 
got married, Rance.”’ 

“Yeh?” his nephew responded once more. 

He stopped chewing, and the muscles of his tanned jowl 
swelled. 

Constable Dave plunged desperately ahead. 

“Sally’s yore sister now, Rance-boy. Cal and her’s been 
teamed up for three weeks. I thought mebby they’d wrote 
you. You see, Rance-boy, when Cal got the farm ——” 

“That there is my farm,’”’ Rance interrupted. ‘I’m the 
oldest, ain’t I?” His eyelids twitched and flickered. 

“Sure you’re the oldest, Rance-boy,” Constable Dave 
agreed, taking a discreet step backward; “but the old man, 
yore pa, lef’ it by will to Cal, like I told you.” 
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The Three Reeled and Stamped Across the Room, Almost Overturning the 
Lamp on the Center Table 


“And Sally was my girl, wasn’t she?”” Rance demanded 
again. = 

The sullen interrogation drove Proeper to apology. 

“Tt wasn’t no fault of mine, Rance-boy. Honest. She 
done it in spite of her pa. Sence her maw passed away she’s 
done as she pleased. Cal kep’ comin’ round He 

“Hell!”? Rance blazed. “Where’s my clothes?” 

“Up to my house, Rance. There ain’t no use cryin’ over 
spilt ——” 

“Come on,” Hotaling commanded, and stalked away. 

Dave obeyed meekly, followed by the disapproving eyes 
of Washington Corners. Then the city fathers sighed in 
concert and spoke to one another of compensation, uncon- 
sciously plagiarizing from the earlier thoughts of Mr. 
Emerson. 

War, they agreed, was undoubtedly a terrible thing, 
even when it was thousands of miles away, but as compen- 
sation for meatless and sugarless days, it had chased Rance 
Hotaling into the Naval Reserves. And now, when the 
blessings of peace hai descended upon the community, 
Rance had returned as their mitigation. Washington Cor- 
ners sighed again and went home to dinner and premoni- 
tions of disaster. 

The harsh ranges, rising gray and green about the shabby 
hamlet, held back the railways facing New York State 
from a region that had changed little in a half century. 
The folk of the region of which Washington Corners was 
metropolis lived, withdrawn from the outside world and 
fearing the Hotaling family, as their fathers had done 
before them. ; 

Local legend spoke of the iniquitous youth of Adriance 
Hotaling, father of Cal and Rance Hotaling. More 
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shadowy myths dealt with the pr 
ess of ancestral Hotalings, raid 
partisans and Indian fighters of 
old frontier. Cal, by some trie] 
heredity, was mild and industri 
but Rance was the avatar of his, 
less forbears. He had two he 
fists and the gift of using then 
rifle and a greater ability with ¢ 
Other hillmen were thus gifted, 
Rance had, in addition, a fieng 
imagination which he utilized in ¢ 
triving retribution: for those 1 
crossed him. 

The aged Adriance Hotali 
brought by years to a measure 
remorse and respectability, had 
dured the misdeeds of his elder 
with forbearance, leavened with 
luctant admiration. But at len 
these virtues vanished along with 
patience. He made a will; secre 
for he feared his elder son. This 
his property to the mild Calvin, : 
cited Rance as a wastrel and a ne 
do-well. Having set his house 
order, Adriance, the elder, gave 
the ghost. No upheaval followed 
publication of the testament, 
Rance had hurried away to the w 
a month before his father’s dem 

Dusk was coming down charita 
upon Washington Corners. Its ec 
passionate hand had softened thes 
outlines of the houses, concealed tt 
crying need of paint and given M 
Street, with its ruts and mire ho 
the appearance of a reasona 
smooth thoroughfare. 

Constable David Proeper, balan 
precariously on the edge of the n 
nicipal horse trough, lit the mur 
ipal street lamp in the center of 1 
square, came back to earth witk 
grunt, and trudged across to wh 
Justice of the Peace Bordenfield stc 
at his gate, watching the crimson I 
of the sunset drain away behind 1 
slaty peaks. a 

“Well, Dave,” Bordenfield — 
marked resignedly, ‘‘he’s back!” 

“Yes, squire,” Proeper nodd 
“but he’s a changed man. He’se 
back peaceable, squire, and we h 
all our worry for nothin’. He’s 
changed man, squire.” 

“He could stand a lot of chang 
Bordenfield commented grim 
“Didn’t he carry on like tunket abc 
Sally?” | 

“Mild as a lamb,” Constable Dave rhapsodized. ‘“N 
a hard word. He did kind of take on with me beca 
hadn’t cleaned his rifle since I used it last, but he’s co! 
back peaceful. That’s what navy discipline does for ’e 
I didn’t fight the Spanish War without learnin’ that.” 

At 8:30 that night Rance Hotaling refuted his uncle a 
celebrated his return to the piping ways of peace by ent 
ing his ancestral home and driving Calvin and his w 
therefrom at the point of his rifle. Then he set fire to t 
dwelling and disappeared. : 

The tale of outrage, babbled by the evicted Cal and ec 
firmed by the scarlet glow that climbed the sky, gave | 
younger Hotaling the sympathy of Washington Corners 
and little more. The villagers shook their heads, conced 
regretfully that the days of storm and stress were (0) 
and that normalcy had returned, and looked to Consta 
Dave to do his duty this time, with no real expectat 
that he would. 4 

They were not pleasantly disappointed. 

By nine o’clock gray ashes were beginning to smotl 
the embers of the home of the Hotalings, and Consta 
Proeper was reporting to Justice of the Peace Bordenfi 
that he couldn’t find Rance nowheres. He hitched up] 
belt, sagging with the weight of an ancient revoly 
blinked mildly at the trio who had heard his report, 
added that he did have a couple of likely clews. { 

His audience was not impressed. In the Bordenfi 
parlor, which was also Washington Corners’ court of j 
tice, Cal and Sally Hotaling looked dumbly from the mg 
hunting Dave to Justice of the Peace Isaiah, seated in I 
chair of judgment behind a desk crowned by a gree 
shaded lamp. 


t) 


Jal’s pale blue eyes were reddened. He had wept, less 
n bereavement than from impotent wrath. His slack 
uth, shadowed by a stubbly beard, unshorn since the 
ceding Sabbath, twitched and grimaced. His hands 
‘e never quiet. They clutched at each other on his blue- 
ralled lap, ran through his straw-colored hair, pressed 
mselves against his uneasy mouth as though to keep it 
|. Once he reached out and took his wife’s hand. She 
not return the pressure, and in a minute he released it. 
glared at Constable Dave. “‘You’re scared of Rance,” 
accused; “‘you don’t dast ’rest him.”’ 

Tis wife moved sharply in her chair and then looked 

n her father to her husband with estimating eyes. She 

3 lithe and full bosomed, with the early-maturing, early- 

hering grace of the hill women. She pushed a strand of 

k hair back from her sallow face and spoke quietly. 

“Who does dast?’’ 

Yo one answered. Constable Dave, embarrassed by the 

roachful eyes of Cal, muttered something valiant and 

yarted. Cal cleared his throat. 

“Sally,” he recited, ‘“‘was gettin’ the table cleared and 
been out to the barn, when I seen someone comin’ up 
road ——’”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ Bordenfield interrupted. “‘You told me all 

t before—twice.”’ 

te rose and began to search the directory hanging be- 

ith the wall telephone. Cal also left his seat. 

“Ain’t no use in you settin’ up all night, Sally. You go 

bed. I’ll be ’long later.” 

‘There’s a room upstairs you can have,”’ Bordenfield re- 

tked, lifting his head from the book. 

‘We got a room engaged over to the Eagle House,” Cal 

ilied with a trace of pride. ‘You go ’long, Sally. I’ll 

up for a while. I ain’t sleepy somehow.” 

de accompanied her to the door and patted her arm 

msily as she went out. She did not turn her head. 

rdenfield ground the telephone crank. 

Sergeant Croasdale, on office duty in the barracks of 

oop H, New York State Troopers, clapped a palm over 

+ telephone mouthpiece and shouted toward the door- 

y: “Shut up that racket!” 

{n the room across the hall, four booted-and-spurred 

oristers, in gray black-striped riding breeches, gray 


He Crept Forward, Breathing Warily Through Open Mouth. 


flannel shirts and purple neckties, broke off in the middle 
of a particularly atrocious chord as abruptly es though a 
phonograph needle had been lifted from a record. Croas- 
dale, receiver to ear, began to fill in a blank on the desk be- 
fore him. Once or twice he interrupted with questions. 

“We'll attend to it right away,’’ he promised, and swung 
around in the swivel chair to stare at a map of H Troop’s 
territory on the wall behind him. The label impaled by a 
red-topped tack thrust into the dot that stood for Glen- 
wark Mills, informed him that Trooper Daniel Delaney, 
mounted, was spending the night there. 

“Rance Hotaling,’ Croasdale informed Delaney by 
telephone ten minutes later, ‘‘is back home again.” 

“Oh, hell!’’ Dan answered before asking for details. 

At 9:45 the trooper was struggling by lantern light with 
the girth of his outraged mount, Harrigan, in the stable of 
the Colonial House. The shadows, lurching across the 
ceiling in concert with his effort, were less fantastic than 
his language. Even the hostler, inured to such matters and 
sleepy in the bargain, was moved to astonished admiration. 
Dan was talking about Rance Hotaling. 

Thrice Rance had been arrested by the troopers, New 
York State’s rural mounted police. He had been indicted, 
first time, for felonious assault. The jury, being not only 
his peers but his neighbors as well, had seen fit to disagree. 
When, a few days later, the haystacks of five of the jurors 
had gone up in flames, it was believed that these five had 
held out for conviction. 

When brought to trial for arson, Rance was judged not 
guilty five minutes after the jurors received the case. Ten 
days after this vindication the prize bull of the foreman of 
the grand jury that had indicted Rance died of Paris-green 
poisoning. When the gray riders of the state police cap- 
tured Rance a third time, no indictment was returned. 

On the night of Rance Hotaling’s return from the war 
Trooper Daniel Delaney rode out of Glenwark Mills to 
arrest him again. At quarter of one the next morning 
Sergeant Duff, on night duty in the barracks office, re- 
sponded to the shrill of the telephone. 

“Trooper Delaney speaking,” said a far-away voice, “‘on 
that Hotaling case. I arrested Rance. He escaped while 
I was arraigning him before Judge Bordenfield.”’ 

“He what?” 


The Figure Crouched and Searched 
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“He got away.”” ‘he voice seemed to be muffled by the 
drone of the wire. ‘‘He escaped. Calvin Hotaling’s dead. 
Rance shot him.” 

“Are you hurt?” Duff shouted. 

“Not much,’”’ Daniel Delaney replied, and pitched to 
the floor of the Bordenfield parlor, overturning a vase of 
dried pampas plumes but adding little to the disorder of 
the room thereby. 

Obtaining no response to his further queries, Sergeant 
Duff abandoned the telephone, knocked upon Captain 
Dover’s door, and reported. Electric gongs on the three 
floors of the barracks banged and clattered. In the dormi- 
tories men struggled into their uniforms and belted on their 
guns. In the office Captain Dover relieved a spirit sur- 
charged by the telephone operator’s persistent reply that 
Washington Corners, 4-3 Party W, did not answer, by 
snapping at the lean men in gray as they came trooping in. 

“Sergeant Duff in command. Troopers Snyder, Tarle- 
ton, Laidlaw, Richter, Evans, McGovern, Home. Car- 


bines. Break out extra ammunition. Rance Hotaling 
murdered his brother Cal at Washington Corners. Es- 
caped. Delaney shot. Pile into those flivvers. On the 


jump!” 

Two cars rolled out of the barrack yard ten minutes 
later and went roaring northward through the night. 

Delaney had ridden hard for an hour when the deepen- 
ing ruts of the mountain road had made Harrigan swerve 
and stumble. His rider then had slackened the rein and 
had let the space-eating canter drop to a slow trot. 

The road ended in a square where Washington Corners’ 
sole street lamp poured its feeble radiance upon the 
chipped concrete horse trough and the deserted porch of 
the Eagle House with its frieze of near-beer signs. Another 
light shone through from a lower window of the Borden- 
field house. 

In the parlor Delaney found the overalled Cal, still keep- 
ing hopeless vigil, chair tipped back against the wall. The 
light of a bracket lamp above his head dealt cruelly with 
his vague face and forlorn figure. Behind the other light, 
on the desk, Isaiah Bordenfield nodded. 

Primed by a single question from the slouch-hatted 
horseman in gray, Cal brought his chair down upon four 
legs and told once more the story of outrage; allinasingle 
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sentence, linked by innu- 
merable ands, and punctu- 
ated by weak blasphemy. 
Tears welled up afresh and 
he brushed them away 
shamelessly with a blue 
denim shirt sleeve as he 
spoke, 

““Where’s the constable?”’ 
Delaney queried at the con- 
clusion of the recital. 

“Still lookin’ for Rance,’”’ Bordenfield re- 
sponded, shrugging his shoulders. 

“T’ll stable my horse and be back,’”’ the 
trooper promised, and departed. 

The Eagle House cut off the glow from the 
street lamp at the mouth of the alley that led 
to the stable. From his saddle bags Delaney 
extracted an electric torch. By its light he 
found an empty stall, unsaddled, rubbed down 
and bedded his mount, and then walked back 
toward the street, chocsing the dew-soaked grass in pref- 
erence to the mud of the roadway. 

All at once he was aware of something stirring where the 
black wall of the hotel cut across the lighted street beyond. 
Delaney halted. The shadow moved suddenly and he 
heard the sharp clink of a pebble on glass. He crept for- 
ward, breathing warily through open mouth. The figure 
crouched and searched the alley for another missile. As it 
straightened up the trooper spoke: 

“Don’t move,”’ 

There was a harsh sound of inhaled breath as the man 
stiffened. For a minute both stood rigid. Then, against 
the light, the trooper could see the other move one arm 
cautiously toward something he carried in the crook of the 
other. 

“Don’t do it, Rance,’’ he counseled. 
thing you didn’t start.’ 

From above came the sound of a window opening 
softly. Delaney stepped out from the puldag wall toward 
his captive, 

“Drop the rifle,” he ordered. ‘‘Hands over your head. 
Turn around. So!’’ He recovered the weapon from the 
grass and dug the muzzle of his revolver into the other’s 
back. ‘‘Now, mareh,’”’ he commanded cheerfully. 

He half pushed his captive out of the shadow into the 
light of the square. It was Hotaling, no longer in uniform, 
but clad in the overalls and flannel shirt of the region. 

“Maybe I didn’t tell you,’’ Delaney pursued, “but 
you’re under arrest.”’ 

Rance gave no sign he had heard. 
hands still high above his head. 

“Got ’im, did ye?”’ a voice demanded at Delaney’s el- 
bow. It was Constable Proeper, revolver in hand and a 
little out of breath. With him was his daughter, a shawl 
about her shoulders, her dark hair streaming. Rance half 
turned at the constable’s voice. The woman gasped. 

“Take this gun,” the trooper commanded, thrusting the 
rifle into Proeper’s hands, ‘‘till I see what this baby 
carries.” 

As he patted Rance’s body with expert hands, Sally mut- 
tered quickly to her father. He shook his head. 

““Gosh!”’ he marveled mildly as Delaney turned. ‘‘ You 
boys is fast workers! I didn’t know there was one of you 
in twenty miles.” 

“Well, there was,” the trooper replied. “If we’d known 
Rance was due home we’d all have been right here. You 
can take ’em down now, Rance, and march ahead of us 
over to Judge Bordenfield’s. No funny business, mind.” 

His revolver muzzle shepherded the prisoner across the 
street. Behind him came Constable Dave and his daugh- 
ter. She was talking to her father in a low, hurried voice. 

Proeper quickened his pace as they climbed the porch 
steps and opened the door. 

“Well, judge,” he trumpeted, “we ’rested him, just like 
I said we would!” 


“You'll stop some- 


He stood rigid, his 


““He’s Come Back 
Peaceable, 
Squire, and 
We Had All 
Our Worry for 
Nothin’. He’s 
a Changed 
Man, Squire’’ 


Bordenfield glared over his spectacles at Rance, who 
returned the stare insolently, slouched across the room and 
sat down, uninvited, before the desk. Cal had scrambled 
to his feet as his brother entered, white terror on his face. 
Now he slumped again into the chair below the bracket 
lamp, muttering and trembling. Constable Proeper set the 
heavy rifle down in a corner and took up position by the 
door, puffing triumphantly through his drooping mustache. 
His daughter stood near him, and shook the dark hair back 
from her pallid face. 

“Who ’rested him?’’ Bordenfield demanded. 

Constable Dave shifted his weight from foot to foot 
uneasily. 

“We kind of collaborated,’’ Delaney grinned. 

The justice of the peace scuffled through the papers on 
his desk, selected one, adjusted his spectacles and cleared 
his throat. Then, curiosity overcoming him, he spoke, not 
in the sonorous voice of the law but in a tone of mild 
inquiry: ‘‘ Whatever did you do it for, Rance?”’ 

The prisoner had been staring at his brother with un- 
winking, oppressive eyes. 

They did not leave Cal when he answered harshly, “‘I 
got a right to do what I like with mine. That was my 
house. He stole it from me—or him and her did. I’m 
the oldest. And he stole her from me too.” 

The girl shuddered and turned so that he could not see 
her face. She fastened her teeth upon her trembling lower 
lip. A dark flush stained her sallow skin. 

“Your pa left Cal the farm by will, legal and proper,” 
Bordenfield said severely. ‘‘It was hisn.’’ 

“And he left him Sally, too, I s’pose?’’ Rance sneered. 

The girl twisted herself about and spoke passionately: 

“A Jot you cared, Rance Hotaling! You went away and 
was goin’ to write ——’”’ 

Calvin interrupted, his voice high and hysterical. His 
hands struggled desperately, like tethered wild things. 

“Don’t pay no ’tention to him, Sally. He’s a liar anda 
jailbird, that’s what he is. Don’t you even speak to him!” 

She ignored her husband. Her eyes shone hot in her 
flushed face. 

“You was goin’ to write, and you was away eight 
months, and you never did. You never even told me where 
you was. A lot you cared, Rance Hotaling!” 

“Shut up!’ Cal almost shrieked. 
him.” 

“You're a dirty little liar!” Rance said with a scornful 
grin. “I wrote you four-five times; and I sent you picter 
postcards, too; and you married him and stole my farm.” 

Bordenfield rapped on his desk. 

“That’s enough,”’ he commanded. “This ain’t the place 
for family squabbles. And it don’t do any good to lie, 
Sally. You know he did write to you. I saw the letters 
myself, and I read—I mean, I saw—the postcards too.” 

The woman, for the first time, looked squarely at her 
husband. He did not meet her gaze. One hand crept up 
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from his knee and clutched | 
his lips. Above it his pale ey 
looked down at his mud-splashed boots. T 
room seemed silenced by the approac 
some tremendous comprehension. The gi 
shrank from it. Rance pushed forwai 
fiercely to meet it. His breath grew audi 
A vein stood out on darkening foreheai 
When he spoke his voice was choked. His eyes were 
tened upon Cal, but-it was Sally he addressed. 
“Did Cal bring you the mail, like he always used to? 
She nodded and tried to speak, but no sound came. 7 
The lamp on. Bordenfield’s desk sputtered fain 
Rance stirred and his lip drew back from strong yello 
teeth. His eyes left his brother’s face and flashed swift 
and appraisingly about the room—at the door, whe 
Proeper stood guard; at the window, half hidden by ? 
laney’s bulk; at the rifle, out of reach in the corner. — 
It was Cal who snapped the tension. He was on his fee 
his face dusky and twitching, his voice shrill. 4 
“Tt’s a lie!” he shrieked. ‘‘It’s a lie! You burned n 
house, Rance—my house—but you can’t get her with lie 
She’s mine, and she’ll help send you to jail. She will 
“Shut up, you!”’ Delaney shouted, turning on Cal. ‘ 
down!”’ ; 
The man gulped and started to obey. But even as | 
did Rance moved. He shot up from his chair like ar 
leased spring, and caught the lamp from Bordenfield 
desk. For a second’s fraction he held it high above 1 
head, then flung it with a snarl toward Cal. His aim w, 
true. It struck the bracket lamp above his brother’s h 
Darkness came with a mighty crash and a tinkling | 


pour of broken glass. 

The woman screamed. Feet pounded across the fl 
Constable Proeper yelped in terror. 

“Stand still!” Delaney bellowed, drawing his gu 
“Stand still, all of you! I’m going to shoot at the fir 
sound I hear.” 

The blackness was sibilant with heavy breathing. Thi 
came the scratch and hiss of a lighting match. The flan 
kindled in Delaney’s hand, struck responsive fire from tl 
revolver in his right fist and, spreading, raised the whi 
face of Calvin Hotaling out of the gloom. 

From the direction of the door another flame sprai 
toward it, and the walls seemed to bulge at the heay 
concussion of the rifle shot. The match flew through ' 
darkness in an are of diminishing fire and Daniel Dela 
spun around and fell across the desk. It gave way an 
went to the floor beneath him with a splintering crash. 

Calvin wailed in terror and the thunder of the rifle spo) 
a second time. A chair overturned. Groping awkward 
with his left hand, for his right arm and shoulder | 
numb and helpless, Delaney sought for the gun he 
dropped as he fell. At length his fingers closed on it. F 
fired toward the door and, scrambling up, charged in 
direction of his shot, tripped over a chair and fell agai 

Out of the darkness the voice of Calvin spoke in a to 
of immense surprise. | 

“T’m shot,” he announced, and began to hiccup. 4 

For a moment there was no other sound in the inl 
room, reeking with the acrid powder smoke. The hiccu 
ing ceased. 

An instant later Delaney said in a matter-of-fact voic 
“Light up, please, judge.” 

Again silence. Then the quavering confession of Bo 
denfield: ‘‘I dassent.’’ 

“It’s all right,’’ Delaney replied bitterly. ‘“‘He’s gone! 

The light in Bordenfield’s shaking hand wavered on 
welter of overturned and broken furniture. 
gray form entangled in the wreck of a chair. 
Delaney. In one corner lay a huddle in blue overalls th. 
was no longer Calvin Hotaling. A portly figure was dra 
ging itself erect by the door jamb and was blinking throuy 

(Continued on Page 89) 


Lem Calkins to call upon the city 
editor; for noon, as the world is 
nning to understand, is the time when 
o’clock editions go to press. Mr. 
ins, however, did not know this, nor care. He had 
2 upon a serious errand. He gripped with one sun- 
ied and knotty hand the railing that protected these 
‘opolitan journalists from mere visitors, and he settled 
2 firmly upon his head a hat that apparently had been 
shased before the war—and had been through it. While 
yaited, Lem snuffled ominously. He had a large and 
ish nose and a long chin, which gave him, at times, a 
sh aspect, and at others, as now, a formidable one. 
vacant and angry face surmounted a form fully six feet 
inches in height. 

small but fearless office boy at length approached him 
‘inquired, “What yu want?”’ 

‘r. Calkins’ tongue would not move. To state briefly 
+ he wanted, to describe succinctly the obloquy, 
Ity, imprisonment and monetary loss that he had 
»red during a day and a night in the city was beyond 
—and it was largely the fault of The Press. The police 
told him so. 

consequently he had already visited the office of the 
er, Mr. George Remington Liddell; but having 
A refused permission to recite his wrongs, he was now 
at the railing. 

You want to see the city editor?” 

em nodded and snuffled. 

What about?” 

umb rage and shuffling of feet. The boy produced a 
. and a stubby pencil. Taking off his hat, as though to 
»lify the process of writing, the rustic visitor slowly and 
»rously traced the words: 

Mr. Lem Calkins, Weeping River. Business, personal.” 


ine was a very bad time for Mr. 


. 
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This statement was placed before Sinclair, the city 
editor, who, although distracted by many things, paused 
for a moment and whistled to himself. The name of Calkins 
was not unfamiliar. Was not Lem Calkins the name of the 
man upon whom Little Ed Moore, the Javert of the staff, 
had fixed the guilt of having held up the pay-roll messenger 
of Brown’s Emporium? Indeed, yes; only yesterday Lem 
Calkins was first-page stuff. Today, however, he was no 
more than third page, if that; for a police judge had dis- 
missed the charge of robbery and had merely fined Lem 
three dollars and costs on his general appearance. 

Sinclair knew what to do about these Samsonlike victims 
of Little Ed’s crime drive. He called an idle reporter, and 
saying, ““You see him, Tom,” turned his back. The re- 
porter tightened his belt, winked at a comrade and went 
to meet Mr. Calkins. 

There was no row. The reporter discovered the gentle 
and reasonable spirit underlying the visitor’s brawn, and 
to this soul of Lem, rather than to the long and formidable 
chin, he made numerous promises. Ten minutes later, 
when Sinclair asked, ‘‘Get rid of the guy?”’ his deputy an- 
swered, “Bet you!” 

“Write a fifty-word skin-back,”’ ordered Sinclair. 

And this was all, except that, by some oversight, the 
little item telling about the release of the dread Lem Calk- 
ins was left out of the paper. This oversight did not 
seem important at the time. Little Ed Moore made an- 
other brilliant discovery next day, and The Press continued 
its intrepid assault upon the world of crime. Lem Calk- 
ins, returning to Weeping River, was as completely for- 
gotten in The Press office as the village itself had been 
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forgotten in the march of Mid-Western 
civilization. 
34 
N AIRPLANE view of Weeping River 
would depict a row of store build- 
ings, most of them with weatherbeaten planks across the 
window spaces, and a railroad track between whose ties 
grass grew in summer, and a hotel with a veranda wide 
enough for the outstretched legs of Mr. Calkins and others. 
The railroad ran two trains a day. Several of the stores 
kept open the year round. The bridge over the river which 
crept sluggishly by the town, perspiring rather than weep- 
ing, had the sign: Cross at Your Own Risk. 

Motor parties frequently passed through Weeping River, 
for it was on the highway to Middleville; and to accommo- 
date them there was a garage, in which, by the way, Mr. 
Lem Calkins had the post consisting of holding a rubber 
tube and saying, “‘Back up a bit,’ and “How many 
gallons?” 

The motorists, having inquired, “*What town is this?”’ 
or, if ladies were in the party, remarking, “Lovely quaint 
old place,”’ passed quickly on. Once, in 1920, such a party 
ate a meal in the hotel. 

But Weeping River had one very distinct institution. 
It occupied a small brick building next door to one of the 
year-round stores, and its sign read: 


WEEPING RIVER GAZETTE 
CLEANEST NEWSPAPER IN RIVER COUNTY 
JAMES HOWARD FLYNN, PROPRIETOR 
JOB PRINTING 


A neat little office, this. Through a window could be 
seen a shiny foot press and clean type cases; and also there 
could be seen, on most days, the dapper person of young 

(Continued on Page 161) 


The Highly Respected Garage Hand Moved Through the Crowd Like a Fighting Tower in Ancient Warfare 
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“A Whisper— 
Witha 
Punch,’’ He 
Told Her. 

““A Knocks 
Out for This 
Peters Boy 
From the 
Women’’ 


the Roman-nosed baby, which is told to one another 

in confidence by the public nurses of Chibosh, that 
marvelous metropolis that was governed by a press agent; 
of the Roman-nosed baby and the whisper—the huge 
devastating whisper which was set loose in that vast popu- 
lation by Michael F. Melody, that press agent, in haste, in 
an hour of great personal peril. 

He was, when he released it, in very great personal dan- 
ger indeed. Ever since his meeting with the two mys- 
terious women with the card catalogue—and their threat 
to send him back to a Federal prison if he did not aid them 
to elect another candidate mayor—he had conducted the 
publicity: factory of Mayor Herman J. True with great 
care. And in the five weeks since the great milk-bath 
mystery had dropped so suddenly from the front pages 
and the minds of the people of Chibosh—while Mr. Melody 
advised secretly with these women—scarcely a publicity 
stunt worthy of the name had been pulled in the interests 
of the good, the common people and Herman J. True. 

It was a natural condition which could not remain un- 
seen, and—though terrifying—it was not unexpected to 
Mr. Melody when he was called upon the carpet by 
Chinese Meeghan, the great Oriental-faced power, who 
governed those who governed Chibosh. 

“A sweet publicity agent you are,’ he was saying to 
Mr. Melody, bawling him out in that secret shabby room, 
up that old private flight of stairs, from which he gov- 
erned the governors of Chibosh. ‘“ Anybody’d think, from 
the speeches and interviews you’ve been getting out the 
past month for that old dumb-bell, that you were making 
publicity against him instead of for him.” 

He had clearly, Mr. Melody saw, been watching the 
way the work of the Phantom Factory had been let down 
in those past few weeks—to satisfy those two women with 
the card catalogue who were out to elect John Henry 
Peters mayor, During all that time not one issue with a 
kick had been put out, not one new phantom organization 
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formed, not one old 
one started shouting; 
and the interviews 
from Mayor True had 
all been on the defen- 
sive or worse. 

But more than 
this—and what made 
it more noticeable— 
the weeks were now working on toward 
June, the time when Mr. Meeghan must 
use the great spontaneous forces of de- 

mocracy to decide, in his private office, who 

would be nominated and elected the next 

mayor of Chibosh in the coming fall; and 

during all that time there had been a 
movement, quite evidently growing, toward the nomina- 
tion of that youngish red-headed lawyer, John Henry 
Peters, who was so especially repugnant to Mr, Meeghan, 
on the ticket which would oppose his. Far from dropping 
his suit against Mayor True to prevent him from spend- 
ing more money than the city had, this man had pushed 
it all the harder, and had even got a larger and larger fol- 
lowing as he had done so. 

“What’s going on?”” Mr. Meeghan was asking Mr. 
Melody, talking more than usual, for he was very angry. 
“Are you double-crossing us? It looks that way. Every 
line you’ve put out in the papers lately has been a knock 
for our own fathead and a boost for the other side, playing 
up this red-headed patriot in the public eye.” 

His voice was hoarse and his motionless face was more 
than usually menacing as he said this. And Mr. Melody, 
behind the calm blandness of his face and eyes, was very 
nervous. He might have known that sooner or later there 
would have to be a show-down with Silent Meeghan, who 
saw everything, and spoke of it when his time came. 

“T even understand the women are out for him,” he 
said, giving Mr. Melody a most disturbing look, with 
these most disturbing words of all. 

Was it a hint—a suggestion—of yet hidden knowledge? 
Or a stab in the dark—one of Chinese Meeghan’s wise 
conjectures? Mr. Melody, greatly worried behind his 
shallow and unreadable eyes, could only fear and wonder. 

“You want to get busy, pull something right off now 
that'll start that redhead on the skids. Or you might find 
yourself all at once where you won’t want to be—on a long 
vacation !”’ Meeghan said, dismissing Mr. Melody with the 
threat he least cared to hear. 

“All right,” he answered obediently; and passed down 
the secret dusty stairs thinking, his new light spring over- 
coat unbuttoned, the white flower in its lapel drooping, his 
yellow gloves still hidden’in his pockets, 

The time had come which Mr. Melody had feared. On 
the one hand, Chinese Meeghan would put him back in 
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prison if he once d 
covered him, or if 
did not do exactly wl 
he wished of him; on 
other hand, these der 
ish women, with t 
knowledge of the des 
of the Federal sath 
ities to find him, wi 
no doubt notify the 
he did not do the ex: 
opposite. It seemed 
desperate and imp 
sible situation. Ind 
Mr. Melody would ha 
left the city longagoh 
he not known it wot 
be useless for him to. 
so; that the long arm 
Chinese Meeghan wot 
in that case almost ¢ 
tainly land him bac 
prison, if for nothing but keeping up the discipline of 
government of the governors of Chibosh. . 
Still thinking of all this, Mr. Melody passed back to 1 
second-class business building across the street from t 
city hall and sat, without the energy to remove either e 
or hat, beneath the identical and tremendous Ro 
nosed portraits of Mayor True, slumped down in his cha 
still thinking. _@g 
The hint, or warning, of Chinese Meeghan—if it were 
warning—concerning the women and this Peters kept rir 
ing back into his ears. If there were any one place whe 
he could operate—to convince Meeghan of his innocence— 
would be there; some stunt with the women. But hor 
How? ‘ 
The Phantom Factory lay silent about him; the sinee 
and virtuous campaign portraits of the mayor—the stron 
faced, Roman-nosed mayor of the plain honest people 
Chibosh looked down, apparently brooding with him oy 
his great problem. Suddenly he stirred at last. 
““Whispers!”” he murmured to himself. ‘‘ Whispers 
Stiffening with hope, he yet remained silent some mi 
utes longer. j 
“The only thing!’ he assured himself at last. : 
Rising and now taking off his overcoat and hat, he call 
to his telephone operator. i 
“Get Dorna Dare over—right away,” he directed hi 
It was his last throw, his only chance. He couldr 
come out with newspaper publicity where those two wom 
politicians would see it and know that they were doubl 
crossed, i 
And yet he must certainly get busy and clean up tl 
man Peters for Chinese Meeghan right away. 
There was only one thing left; a thing just the opposi 
of publicity—whispers. Whispers among the women. ; 


II 


IDNEEE DARE, the lady political adviser of the Tr 
administration and the Phantom Factory, sat arow 
the corner of the desk from Mr. Melody, her thin fa 
calmer than his own, A celebrated lady newspaper invé 
tigator, she was now also the closest personal counselor. 
Mayor and Mrs. True. A live wire, a natty dresser and 
keen, active mind, Mr. Melody always called her in whi 
he was working on the woman’s vote. | 
“Listen,” said Mr. Melody. ‘I’ve got to start som 
thing again. I’m out for something new.” | 
“New publicity?” she asked him. | 
Her costly wrap fell back from her as she sat watchir 
him. Her dark eyes shone hard and sharp as a bi 
from beneath a small golden hat. | 
“No,” Mr. Melody replied; ‘just the opposite.” 
“What?” ' 
‘A whisper—with a punch,” he told her. “A knoe 
out for this Peters boy from the women,” 


ley were getting to use them now more and more in 
—both local and national of course—these whis- 
campaigns about the candidates—since the women 
einto the voting. They’ve got to have their nominees 
moral—the women voters; home family men, like 
or True. And you can send a whisper through them 
own the line, like a fire in an oil works, if you only get 
ed right. 

Where would you say to start it?’’ he asked her, and 
t over the different societies and conventions and what 
where the real good whispering campaigns had been 
ted from in the past. “You've got to spread it quick,” 
aid. ‘The time is short.” 

I know,” said Dorna Dare, watching him, and not 
king. yet. 

And you’ve got to get them red-hot.” 

I know.” 

And you’ve got to get them all.” 
So you’ve got to wave the baby,’ 
ctly and positively. 

Sure,’ agreed Mr. Melody; ‘“‘as much as possible.” 
hat is what they all do now, of course, locally and 
onally; that is the one sure thing they know about the 
jen in politics. They all wave the baby if possible— 
iaternity bills and child-welfare bills in the legislatures 
i whispering campaigns with the voters, and the women 
always rise to it. They’ll follow the baby anywhere, 
rdless of party or anything else, trampling down every- 
g else before them. The baby is the women’s flag in 
ties; it works fine always. 

‘orna Dare, the woman-vote expert, sat tense, nervous, 
king, considering ways and means. 

Some place—some good live women’s society to start 
t whisper from,” she murmured half aloud. 

Yes,” said Mr. Melody, getting out of her way, sitting 
ceasy while she worked it out. All at once he saw her 
t, look up, speak. 

The Umja!”’ she said. “‘That’s what you want!” 
Sure!’’ said Mr. Melody right away, taking his feet 
n from the desk and letting his chair legs down upon 
floor. That was it of course—the Umja. 

nd she reminded him how the Morning Truth was 
king all that stuff, using that shorter term they all 
w it by in all the newspaper offices and publicity fac- 
2s— the Umja. 


’ 


said Dorna Dare, 


“Tt’s got more kick with the women than all the sob 
stuff for years. It’s got a double hold on them. It waves 
the baby, and at the same time brings in all that justice- 
for-women stuff that’s been going so strong on the women’s 
pages ever since the war,” she said. 

And she refreshed his memory on how the Morning 
Truth was cashing in on it, starting in with that series by 
that bitterly famous English author on Our Unmarried 
Mothers: Shall They Be Shot, Hanged or Given Justice? 
And coming in with the daily interviews from the women 
on the street as a follow-up. 

“Tt’s been a puller—a circulation builder—all over, 
since the war,” she told him. ‘‘ With every kind of paper. 
They all use it, from next to crocheting on the woman’s 
pages of the religious weeklies to next-to-censored book 
advertising in the lead-your-own-life organs. It’s got all 
the women of all kinds going. There’s pull galore in the 
thing.” 

Mr. Melody nodded, thinking. 

“The Umja, huh?” he said half aloud. There was the 
great come-back there, he knew that. 

“And they’re live wires in there—great advertisers,”’ 
continued Dorna Dare in her hard, terse, nervous voice. 
“Why, you know that! You know how here just the other 
day we arranged to have Mayor True address them at the 
mayor’s annual baby carnival, just here next week.’ 

Mr. Melody nodded. Naturally, he would know it, 
having got up and made the programs for Mayor True’s 
baby carnival from the beginning; ever since he and Dorna 
Dare had worked up the thing, staging Mayor and Mother 
True for the mothers’ vote the last two years—waving the 
baby. 

Mr. Melody sat silent, thinking, a new light coming 
into his eyes gradually. 

“The Umja,”’ he repeated, in a deep study. 

“Look,” said Dorna Dare, going on, seeing she had him 
with her. ‘‘Why isn’t there something in this?” 

Mr. Melody observed her closely. 

“They’re live wires in there,” she repeated; ‘‘always 
working out into new territory. They’re looking for a gen- 
eral counsel now.’”’ Mr. Melody looked up inquiringly. 
“To bring their justice suits.” 

“Oh, I see,”’ said Mr. Melody. 

“Why can’t we slip in Goldfish & Goldfish and let them 
slip in the whisper—some way, some it! 
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She did not finish. Mr. Melody, with a look of sharp 
intelligence in his eyes, had interrupted her. 

“T got a better one than that,” he said. ‘‘ You watch me!” 

It was some little time after she had gone that he called 
his telephone operator. 

“Get me Goldfish & Goldfish,” he said; ‘both of them, 
in here, tomorrow morning.” 


Ir 


OLDFISH & GOLDFISH, father and son, sat regard- 
ing Mr. Melody over new cigars in the Phantom Fac- 
tory of Mayor True. 

“We've got to put out a prenomination whisper on this 
boy Peters,’’ Mr. Melody was telling them. 

“Sure, sure, positively,’’ agreed the obliging Mr. A. 
Goldfish warmly. Mr. I. Goldfish, his son, contented him- 
self with watching. 

““A real live one, you understand,”’ said Mr. Melody. 

“We understand,” said Mr. I. Goldfish, looking steadily 
from beneath his lowered eyebrows. ‘“‘Didn’t we put that 
one over in the last governorship campaign?”’ 

“That one about his being the natural left-handed de- 
scendant of the Duke of Chichester?”’ 

“That lost him the whole anti-English vote.” 

“And bust his whole campaign wide open.” 

“This one is for the women altogether,” explained Mr. 
Melody, 

“Sure, sure,’”’ said the older Mr. Goldfish, and recalled 
the convention of women that his last successful campaign 
whisper had started from. 

“Tt’s always the women,’ 
younger Goldfish. 

“Tn all these whispering campaigns,” said his father. 
“You tell a few of them just before the convention—and 
tell them it’s not ever to be mentioned.” 

“And before they adjourn they’re passing resolutions 
on it—in executive session,’ said the son, continuing his 
statements. 

“Have you picked out your convention, your society 
yet—to whisper with?” inquired Mr, A. Goldfish now. 

“T have,” said Mr. Melody. 

‘“Which is it?”’ 

“The Umja,” replied Mr. Melody. 

““What’s that?’’ asked the older and less active-minded 
Mr. Goldfish interestedly. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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asserted the more taciturn 
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“Come On! Step Out of the Balloon!’’ 
Said the Younger Mr. Goldfish Coidly. 
“‘Let’s Get Down to Business’”’ 


HE J. Ellerby Dills are sailing for Europe 
[nest week. Not necessarily for pleasure— 
dear me, no!—or because Mrs. Dill needs 
new dresses, or because Mr. Dill needs drinks, or 
because—and this is usually their Grade-A excuse 
for doing something they want awfully to do—it 
will be educational for the children. No, indeed; 
the J. Ellerby Dills are sailing for Europe next 
week simply and solely because they 
need a rest. 
And why, you may ask, is a rest so 
imperative for the J. Ellerby Dills? We 
admit that a merely cursory glance would 
justify the question. It is 
self-evident that the Dills 
are what is known as 
comfortably off—that is, 
they have an income suf- 
ficiently large to cause 
Mr. Dill to remark, as 


regularly as the fiscal year & os) 

rolls round, that it’s a ens 
pretty state of things re ans 
when a man has to give & CA 
everything he has to the ~/g® a>: eo 
Government. It is be- a S 

yond dispute that the Yow 

Dills have their health, Sass 


as the saying is, Mr. Dill 
being best described as 
a full-blooded man and 
Mrs. Dill anxiously tip- 
ping the bathroom scales 
every morning at one 
hundred and ninety-seven 
and ahalf pounds not even 
in her stocking feet; while Eloise is no thinner than the ay- 
erage débutante, and J. Ellerby Dill, Jr., would easily pick 
up if he’d cut out the more or less liquid diet college boys 
go in for nowadays. But above and beyond all this looms 
the fact that the Dills live in New York City. Now do 
you see why they’re tired? 

Of course, we know that a great deal has been written, 
and even more has been said, about the strain of life in New 
York City, with the best minds of the country a unit in 
describing it as perfectly terrible; but to our notion Mr. 
Dill’s Aunt Ella Cuddy, who has a positive genius for put- 
ting things in nutshells, has most aptly summed up the 
situation. 

“New York,’ said Aunt Ella, when she returned to her 
home in Whamphatahassuc, Rhode Island, after a three 
weeks’ visit with the Dills, ‘‘is a wonderful place to visit; 
but I’d hate to live there.” 

And it seems to us that the thing has never been more 
neatly put. Take, for instance, Mr. Dill. As he so often 
says, a business man in New York City is under a constant 
strain. It’s simply rush, rush, rush, from the time he gets 
up in the morning until he goes to bed at night. 


Mr. Dill in a Whirlwind of Work 


O BEGIN with, in order to be aw courant with the news 
of the day, he has to snatch a glimpse at the headlines in 
his morning newspaper while he hurries through his break- 
fast of grapefruit, cereal, scrambled eggs, sausage, toast 
and coffee. Naturally, training will tell in the long run; 
and after several years of this constant rush, rush, rush, 
Mr. Dill is able to assimilate, along with the salient points 
of the occupation by the French of two more towns in the 
Ruhr, the diagram of the Murdered Man’s Love Nest in 
West Fifty-seventh Street and the 
Trunk in Which the Body Was 
Found, a pretty rough outline of 
What is Going On in the World of 
Sport, the daily disasters of Loony 
Louie—Mr. Dill’s favorite comic 
strip—and the whimsical discoy- 
ery—reprinted from the Cocoa, 
Florida, Clarion—of Merwin 
Clown, the columnist, that Mrs. 
Henn made a layer cake in Wyan- 
dotte, Oklahoma. And bythe way, 
it’s afunny thing about those daily 
columns. You wouldn’t think 
New Yorkers would have time to read them, 
rushed as they are; yet all the New York 
papers seem to have them. Who do you 
suppose does read them, anyway? 

But we digress. Poor Mr. Dill has scarcely 
time for a second cup of coffee and another 
round of hot buttered toast when his car is 
announced. Regretting bitterly that the 
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He Pauses Barely a Moment to Give a Good-by Peck on the Cheek to Mrs 


exigencies of New York life allow him no opportunity to 
read President Coolidge’s speeches, he pauses barely a 
moment to give a good-by peck on the cheek to Mrs. 
Dill—who, tired out, is having a tray in bed—before rush- 
ing off to the office. 

It’s another rush, rush, rush all the way downtown. And 
yet somehow or other the trip seems to take quite a while. 
First of all, so many of thestreets are being dug up for re- 
pairs; or, if they’re not being dug up just at that particular 
moment, they are filled with stray pieces of foreign matter 
such as sewer pipe or tar barrels or steam rollers ready to go 
into action immediately it is time for them to be dug up. 
Or there’s a subway building, or a new theater, and an 
Italian gentleman with a red flag halts the Dill limousine 
for several minutes until a distant detonation signals him 
to release it. Yes, in spite of New York’s mad pace it takes 
quite a while to get from place to place. Mr. Dill would get 
right out now and take a Subway, only he knows he’d have 
to wait twenty minutes at Chambers Street. All in all, it’s 
about 9:45 when he reaches the office. Not much like slow 
old London, is it, where they don’t get around till ten 
o'clock or so? 

Mr. Dill, once at the office, is caught for fair in the swirl 
of the day. He ruskes through his mail—which has been 
already opened for him, of course—and rings for Miss 
Mink. Miss Mink is one of the few New Yorkers who is 
never rushed. At least, she never appears'so to Mr. Dill, 
for whenever his bell rings she is there to answer it. Per- 
haps it is because she has nothing to do all day except take 
care of Mr. Dill, or perhaps she lives in New Jersey. Lots 
of New Yorkers do. At any rate, her only work is to shield 
him from the all-encompassing strain of business life in 
New York. Besides watching over his grammar better 
than a mother could, and knowing how to spell such words 
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* Well, Just Stri 
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as “‘pyorrhea,”’ “formaldehyde,” ‘‘decalecomani: 
and the like—to say nothing of guessing what ] 
Dill means when he pronounces them—her iny 
uable woman’s intuition tells her at once that 
Mr. Jones at that moment on the y 
is Wilbur F. Jones, the man with w 
Mr. Dill has been trying to get al 
date for a week, and not L. H. Jo 
of the Amalgamated Pipe and ) 
Company, who is expected to call 
any minute to find out whynell his] 
shipment of Bicarbonated Valvu 
Steel hasn’t come yet. She sits_ 
tiently taking dicta 
while Mr. Dill paces’ 
room like a caged lion 
part of the strain and m 
of New York life, you § 
Hesimply can’t keep sti 
“Take this, Miss Mi 
if you please,” he sa 
“*Bicarbonated Valvu 
Steel Company. Office of 1 
president. Gentlemen: In rej 
of the ult. inst. would say in 
ply ’ Strike that out, M 
Mink, please. ‘Sirs: As per yi 
letter of July ninth, would say # 
our Mr. Scutt will call on yo 
will call—would call—will 
calling—will be able to call’— 
Well, just strike that out, MV 
Mink.” ‘ 
And so on and on and on. 1 
wanted telephone callers are t 
by Miss Mink without a qui 
that Mr. Dill is out of town, and if they are hardy enot 
to call in person she tells them he is in conference—wh 
more than likely he is. A surprising amount of Mr. Di 
days are spent in conference. Terribly taxing it is too. 
the heads of departments meet in Mr. Dill’s office to ¢ 
cuss, let us say, the really serious problem of the fallin 
of sales and corresponding loss of overhead in the more ¢€ 
gested affiliated companies. The heads of departments hi 
cigars in their mouths, and the majority of them have lil 
pieces of paper on which they jot figures and memor 
dums which they will never in the world be able to re 
Some of the more versatile ornament their papers w 
scroll designs, to say nothing of little men with hats ¢ 
coats and buttons and everything. Indeed, Mr. Dill of 
says that he never would have dreamed he could draw 
much as a straight line until he just started in out c¢ 
clear sky one day at a conference. 
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Putting the Con in Conference 


ee conference starts usually by Mr. Dill, as preside 
asking to see the figures. Not the little informal o 
they are all constantly jotting down, of course; but sevi 
pages of neatly typed ones that Mr. Dill couldn’t possi 
grasp until three weeks from the following Tuesday, | 
which he glances at very seriously for at least three : 
onds, shakes his head solemnly and pronounces very bk 
The heads of departments then offer every known a 
from just plain depression down to the mark and leap y« 
The smoke gets considerably thicker, and the head of | 
Eastern sales department proposes a plan by which Bi 
bonated Valvular Steel should be pushed in seaport to) 
with large industrial populations. The gross, the expo: 
the operating charges, good-will and increased consumpi| 
versus consolidation are discussed pro and con—with } 
con predominating—until the smoke gets so thick ti 
somebody opens a window in back of Mr. Dill. It is t) 
only a question of time before he feels the draft and | 
clares the conference at an end, with the recommenda) 
that the matter in hand be looked into furt? 
before a decision is reached and more com} 
hensive figures submitted by Mr. Kippy and | 
Drumm at next Thursday’s conference. | 
It is now one o’clock, and you’d think this | 
been work enough for anyone. But not for y! 
New Yorker! No, sir-ree! Mr. Ii 
tossed helplessly about like a corll 
the maelstrom of New York’s busi} 
life, cannot stop here. He must! 
tells Miss Mink, meet a man for lull 
Now, as everybody knows, if tl! 
is one thing more fatiguing than 
other to your New Yorker like | 
Dill, it is meeting a man for lunch, 
isn’t as if it were just a case of mee! 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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Beatrice Maude 


WRONGED her and she loved me. She fell over my 
right foot in the alley that led to the smoke room and 
said ‘‘Sorry!”’ with her voice lifting on the second syl- 
le into a terrible, rural sound. I had been thinking her 
2a gaunt young chicken in the breath before her tumble; 
t now I saw that she was a female calf, and timidly tried 
pet her while savagely I tried to recall whether one says 
00, Bossy,” or “Down, Rover!’’ Her brown hair was 
tangles about her brown eyes, and her white and brown 
afore wagged while she made this noise. I had a foam- 
‘impression of green fields and hot air; someone should 
ne to give her a handful of salt or a pail of bran and milk 
amother. Three members of a British royal commission 
lked from the smoke room, and their focused glare 
eatened international alarms. I had wronged a woman 
ja race conjointly; I ran away. 
Ten or eleven years from now some strapping English 
uth will find out Beatrice Maude’s foible and will begin 
irtship by throwing her down on a lawn and awfully 
king her. Then she will be loyal to him for all time, as 
2» was loyal to me for a season. On Sunday she pounced 
me from behind a deck chair filled with an eminent actor 
d leaned on his ankles while she told me, ‘‘ Divine service 
at-half-past-eleven-in-the-lounge on C Deck, and I can 
beside you, can’t I? Aunt Clare’s most-frightfully-ill- 
s-morning-and ot 
Fifty-five thousand tons of steamship cavorted on a 
ve. Beatrice Maude shot along the planks and re- 
stely concluded “Oo!” in a pool of sudden spray. A 
rse collected and removed her. 
Aunt Clare was taking her home from Sumatra, where it 
s “most-frightfully-hot,” to grandpapa at Canterbury, 


where there is, she says, a“‘most-frightfully-big-cathedral.”’ 
She was ‘“‘most-frightfully-sorry” to leave daddy in Suma- 
tra—he has something to do with rubber—but she was 
going to be most-frightfully-glad to see mummy and 
Squirrel and Ted and Baby and the new baby and Uncle 
Bill, who was most-frightfully-shot-in-the-leg in the war. 
However, it appeared that Squirrel— Cyril George Henry — 
was the real favorite. He once threw a most-frightfully- 
enormous-stone at her and broke a front tooth. She threw 
an empty cigarette box along B Deck to illustrate Squir- 
rel’s vehemence and hit a famous cartoonist in the face. 
This made her thoughtful. She mentioned, “He rather 
looks like him, I think.” 

“Like whom, Beatrice Maude?” 

“Like,” said Beatrice Maude, “him!” 

Her nurse murmured, “‘Now, Miss Beatrice, don’t be 
fanciful! She has ideas, sir. You ’aven’t wrote 
your letter to your papa today, neither.” 

Beatrice Maude continued her stare at the cartoonist 
for a moment, and then rushed off to write to daddy in 
Sumatra. Her rushes were just those of a calf, and her 
head met a moving bulk in the doorway. She was thrown 
for an easy loss of three yards and her bawl loosened knots 
of strolling voyagers. But her new assailant was a woman, 
and her affections remained with me daily from noon to 
seven o’clock. 

She offered to come and help me get up earlier and rather 
fiercely informed me, “You'll have to be-much-much- 
much-more-punctual when you come to-stop-at-the-castle 
after I’m married to him.” 

“Who is he, Beatrice Maude?” 

“Oh!” said Beatrice Maude, roping some of her hair into 
a circle to be applied to my left ear. ‘Oh, it’s not been an- 
nounced yet!” 
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Her nurse—a sour woman, really—sniffed, “It’s the 
illustryted pypers does it, sir,’ and took Beatrice Maude 
off to luncheon. 

But Beatrice had picked her bridesmaids, and, even if 
she was secretive about her oncoming husband, she was 
good enough to show me her list of these gentlewomen. 
Their portraits, grubbily hacked from The Sketch, The 
Queen and The Illustrated London News, were pasted 
alongside their printed titles. There seems no harm in 
mentioning that the Countess of Ancaster, Lady Diana 
Manners Cowper, Mrs. Asquith and Miss Elsie Janis are 
included. They are all to wear pink silk with most- 
frightfully-big hats. A Mr. Dempsey, who is a most- 
frightfully-good prize fighter, is to carry Beatrice Maude’s 
train, because daddy once won ten pounds on him. Bea- 
trice Maude stands about fifty inches, but the train is to be 
borne very high so as to show the pink lining. It will all be 
most-frightfully-jolly. 

But “him.” She was reluctant and yet firm. I should 
know about “him” in due course. I gathered that there 
was some-objection to the match on the part of Beatrice 
Maude’s mother, who thinks her too young for “him.” 
Still, chewing some of her hair, Beatrice Maude reflected 
that one might as well marry someone quite mature. They 
tucked one in at night thoroughly and completely. Youths 
never knew the trick of it. Squirrel, for instance, was ut- 
terly helpless about helping one bathe. No, her hand was 
well promised. I should know his name at Southampton, 
and, meanwhile, where were the rest of the chocolates that 
we didn’t eat yesterday? 

She had a minor alliance with one of the pages who had 
accidentally walked on her foot as she mounted from 
luncheon in the elevator, and to this oaf she confided an 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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spaces of green grass sloping gently up- 

ward to the fantastic balconies of old 
Chinatown at the rear. In the foreground the 
modest monu- 
ment to Steven- 
son, and near by 
a green park 
bench and a lone 
man sitting in the 
middle of it, 
coughing. It was 
the first of May. 

The paroxysm 
ended, the man 
sat up, gasping. 
He was about 
twenty-five years 
of age, good- 
looking in spite of 
his terrible emaci- 
ation. 

One could see 
at a glance that 
he was one of the 
vast army of 
hopeless pilgrims 
that come to the 
land of last hope. 
Upon one wasted 
finger he wore a 
scarab ring, green, 
with a tiny dia- 
mond in each eye. 

Up the path- 
way came a big 
thickset man of 
about forty. A 
strong man, wear- 
ing an air of arro- 
gant good health. 
Opposite the park 
bench he stopped 
and looked the in- 


\ LITTLE city park. Low shrubbery and 


valid over. 
SeT MOke ae te 
asked bluntly. 
The sick man 
nodded, stifling a 
cough. 


The eyes of the passer-by continued their inventory. 
They stopped at the scarab ring. 

“Funny,” he said. ‘‘Never saw a bug on a ring before.” 

“Present to me,”’ explained the man on the bench. “‘It’s 
an Egyptian idea. Means good luck.” 

“Does it work?’ asked the big man, and grinned. 

The young fellow understood and grinned back. ‘Look 
at me,” he said. 

The bold eyes of the stranger went back to the scarab, 
interested. From the ring they passed to the man’s hands. 
“Why,” he said, ““you been workin’ lately, anyway. 
Hands still full of old calluses.” 

“Yes,”’ admitted the other. ‘All last summer.” 

“Looks like shovel calluses to me.” 

““You’ve an observing eye. I spent all last summer 
prospecting.” 

The big fellow was interested still more. 
placer?’’ he inquired. 

“Pocket.” 

The other sat down. “Say,” he remarked, ‘‘I been doin’ 
that all my life. I’m the best little pocket hunter that ever 
slung a muck stick. I’m tellin’ you! Put meon the side of 
a hill and if there’s a pocket anywheres above me—she’s 
mine. Mighty hard work, pocket-huntin’. No job for a 
sick man. But me, I’mstrong. Strong likea bull. Shovel 
and pick are just like knife and fork to me. Never get 
tired. Pan all day and never feel it. Did you find any- 
thing last summer?” 

“‘T was on a splendid trace.’”’ The sick man’s face flushed 
with animation. “I was too weak to work hard, though. 
It went slow and I had to get out when the snow started 
flying. Here.”” He brought out a little bottle, half full 
of fine gold particles. ‘‘There’s a sample of my last pan- 
nings.”’ 

The big man took the bottle and rolled it between thick 
thumb and forefinger. The sight of raw gold excites many 
men. This one began to breathe heavily as he watched the 
tumbling yellow dust. 

“Great!” he applauded. ‘“‘Where’d you get it?” 

Now in the West that question is a gross breach of pros- 
pectors’ ethics. It is exactly as bad as asking your dinner 
guest what his income amounts to. The emaciated man 
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The Man Was a Coward, He Could Indeed Have Killed the Sick Man With One Blow; Nevertheless Withrow Was Afraid 


smiled. ‘In the Coast Range,’ he replied, and the big 
fellow laughed boisterously. 

“That was a preak, wasn’t it!’’ he admitted. ‘‘Didn’t 
mean it that way. Just thought I’d ask. Thought maybe 
you wouldn’t be going back again, you know. Mountains 
are hell on a sick man.” 

“T’m going back,” said the sick man quietly. The big 
fellow patted him gently upon the back. 

“Attaboy!”’ he said heartily. ‘‘Maybe you gotta bum 
lung, but ain’t a thing wrong with your nerve. Nota 
thing!” 

The heart of the invalid warmed. It had been long since 
he had heard a friendly voice. Sick people shun company. 
““You see,” he explained, “‘there’s a little girl. We can’t 
be married, of course, now. But I’m going to find that 
pocket and make a stake for her. I can die easier, knowing 
that I was able to make her comfortable for life.” 

““Attaboy!” 

The expression was crude, but the tone was sympathetic. 
The hungry heart of the sick boy yearned to share its 
burden. 

“‘T had just left college,’ he explained. ‘‘I was taking 
up mining engineering. But the first week in the field a 
rolling rock smashed my ribs. I got a cough. Came West, 
but grew steadily worse. I can’t ever see her again; not 
ever! But I can work for her awhile yet. Not long, but 
maybe long enough.” 

There was a short silence. 

“Say!” said the sympathetic stranger. ‘‘That’s hell, 
pardner! It shore is!’”? His eyes dropped to the white 
hands, twisting in the boy’s lap. ‘Did she give you the— 
the bug?” 

The sick one nodded. And again there was silence. 
From the green scarab ring the man’s regard traveled back 
to the little bottle of gold, which he continued to roll be- 
tween heavy thumb and finger. 

“Here!” he said. ‘I got a proposition to make to you. 
You take me on as workin’ pardner, see? You furnish 
the prospect and I’ll do the diggin’, see? Split fifty-fifty. 
What say?” ; 

Another spasm of coughing shook the emaciated figure. 
When it ended the younger man sat for some moments, 
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thinking. The hum of the city came dow 
Kearney Street. The smell of burnt gasolin 
floated across the park from the indifferent auto 
mobiles whirling past. In all the West he kney 


noone. He was; 
dying man strug 
gling with th 
world. He nod 
ded, and th 
big man thrus 
out a hairy paw 

“Shake, pard 
ner!’’ he sai 
heartily. ‘‘M: 
name’s Withroy 
Jake Withrow 
You got enoug! 
money to grub 
stake us for th 
season?” 

The sick bo: 
hesitated. “Jus 
about,” he sai 
slowly. “But a 
the end of th 
summer, unles 
we find tha 
pocket, I’ll b 
broke. Sick an 
broke! Can’t yo 
split the expense 
fifty-fifty too?” 

Withr on 
grinned an 
shook his head 
“Poker,” he sai 
succinctly. “Tr 
onthe parl~bene! 
too...Ain’t @ 
strange what fool 
some of us are 
Me, I just can’ 
hold onto’money 
once I get it 
Gamble it away 
give it away- 
anything to ge 
rid of it, seem 
like. No, sir, 1 
pork meat was fil 
teen cents a ton I couldn’t buy a squeal!’? Hewaited. Th 
sick man looked across the street at the police-court hak 
itués hurrying in and out of the Hall of Justice. He wa 
doomed and the world had passed him by. He knew hi 
extremity. He was aware that without the strength c 
such a man as sat beside him he never could drive on an 
reach the pocket which he was sure lay hidden on that fa 
hillside in the Coast Range. 

Finally he nodded again. 

“All right,” he said, ‘‘I’m game. 
and the stake; you furnish the muscle. 
erts.” 


I’ll furnish the min 
My name’s Rok 


II 


T SEEMED a splendid arrangement for both, whe 

about the middle of May the partners drove their tw 
laden donkeys up the long, crooked loneliness of Barr 
Gulch and settled for the summer in the tiny cabin whic 
Roberts had knocked together the season before. Roberti 
donkeys were familiar with the place and stayed closet 
the cabin, feeding upon the abundant range grass. Witl 
row took up the quest for the pocket with boisterous et 
thusiasm, boasting profanely that he would drag it out ¢ 
the hill inside of amonth—sure. Day after day he woul 
go tramping up the slope, returning in the evening to e} 
hibit the result of the day’s pannings—a small quantity ( 
fine gold in the little round bottle which Roberts had fir 
shown him on the park bench. Roberts had placed h 
entire stock of cash in a tin tobacco box which sat upon tk 
mantel above the crude fireplace, and it represented 
season’s stay in the hills. That gone, they were throug} 
automatically. | 

Time passed easily for the sick boy. Interested in mint 
and metallurgy, he had a constantly growing pile of roc 
specimens beside the door. Some of these he was ablet 
test out, others he put carefully by for future experimen 
This amused Withrow mightily. | 

“T’d use ’em to throw at the cussed jackasses,’ I! 
chuckled. ‘‘That’s all they’re good for.” 

“They interest me,’’ smiled Roberts. 

Withrow watched him catching strange insects and filin 
them carefully away. Plants, too, he was continual] 
pulling up and putting in a case. Withrow watched the: 
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yperations with the tolerant, half-contemptuous amuse- 
ment of a grown man toward a child. 

“What you goin’ to do with them?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” confessed Roberts. 

Mechanically he was following the trend of his other 
ife, putting by things which his reason told him he would 
,0t live to use. Withrow insisted upon the silliness of it. 

“T’d spend my time herdin’ them jackasses away from 
she poison weed, if I was you,” he said, “‘instead of foolin’ 
with rocks and weeds and bugs. If that little stake of yours 
n the tobacco box peters out, you can eat a jackass. But 
you can’t eat a bug or a bunch of dried grass.” 

Roberts ignored his petulant complainings and went on 
sollecting as before. From time to time Withrow renewed 
iis inimical remarks, directing them mainly against the 
yile of specimen rocks growing higher and higher beside the 
loor. 

However, the first real sign of inharmony did not 
ippear until nearly six weeks later, when Withrow came 
n one evening, sour and irritable. 

“T wish I had a drink,” he growled. ‘“‘Hell of a grub- 
stake you brought in! Nota drop of booze in the outfit.”’ 

Roberts was a sensitive man and the insult bit. Never- 
sheless he kept himself in hand. ‘‘Never mind,” he said 
soothingly. “‘A good hot cup of coffee < 

“Bellywash for ole maids and sick people,’’ sneered 
Withrow, and sat down at the table. “‘Coffee! And me 
vorkin’ all day like a slave, while you're settin’ out on the 
washbench, baskin’ in the sun and playin’ with rocks! 
Admirin’ the dear li’l’ birds and ketchin’ bugs! Got one 
yn your ring, even! Say, it’s a good thing we got at least 
ye worker in this here camp!”’ 

“Tt was your own proposition. Remember that!’ Rob- 
arts reminded him, trembling with indignation. ‘‘You to 
‘urnish the muscle and J ——’” 

“T been furnishin’ the muscle all right!”’ interrupted the 
sther. ‘“‘And I remember some other things, bo. I re- 
nember you was holdin’ down a park bench with the rest 


’ 


of the bums when I come along and picked you up. A 
weak sister, that’s what you was. What show would you 
have had developin’ this pocket if I hadn’t come along and 
took pity on you?” 

A duller red covered the hectic spots on the sick boy’s 
cheeks. Once more he controlled himself, yet could not 
let this pass entirely. 

“You’ve only to walk down the trail and leave the lay 
if you don’t like it,” he suggested. “Nothing compels you 
to stay on.” 

Withrow’s hairy mouth opened for an angry retort, but 
suddenly a thought seemed to strike him and a furtive 
look of cunning shot for an instant into his eyes and was 


gone. He grinned. 

“Maybe you’d be glad if I did!’ he said. “‘Wouldn’t 
blame you. I’m a rough customer with my tongue now 
and then. Always was. But I ain’t goin’ to leave you in 


the middle of the season. No, sir; Big Jake Withrow 
never yet throwed down a pardner. I gotta stay and take 
care of you. I made a bargain and I’m goin’ to stick to it. 
But say, I do wish I had a drink.” 

So it was patched up, and seemingly the thing was 
ended. Withrow continued to maintain an attitude of 
affability. Casually, it appeared that he regretted his bil- 
ious outburst and was trying to make amends. Neverthe- 
less, Roberts could not rid himself of the uneasy feeling that 
he had had a peep into the other’s real character, and he 
was disturbed. Frequently, while they sat smoking by the 
fireplace, he would find the man studying him surrep- 
titiously, a hard, calculating look in his insolent eyes. On 
being surprised, Withrow would shift his gaze or cover the 
moment with a few words of optimism. 

“‘She’s gettin’ better and better,”’ he assured his partner 
one evening. “I know pocket sign. I bet you we dig out 
a washtubful of pure nuggets. May have to follow her 
plumb to the top of the mountain, but we'll find her, pard- 
ner. Big Jake Withrow’s after her and she can’t get away. 
May take us until fall, after all, though.” He flicked a 


glance at his sick partner. It lasted but a moment, yet in 
it Roberts thought he detected that same look of calcu- 
lating cunning. ‘‘ May even take all next summer. You 
never can tell about pockets.”’ 

“Perhaps we had better stick up a location notice,” 
suggested Roberts. ‘‘If it should happen to lie over all 
winter somebody might jump us. But if our location is 
recorded down below ——’”’ 

““Aw, what’s the use!’’ Withrow dismissed the idea 
scornfully. ‘‘ Me, I’ll be here,” he pointed out. ‘‘Of course 
you'll have to hit it up for down below if winter ketches us 
before we find the pocket, but I’ll stick. Don’t you worry 
none. Nobody’s goin’ to jump this claim while Big Jake 
Withrow’s holdin’ her down!”’ 

“T’d feel safer if we had it located and recorded. It 
would be more businesslike too.” 

“Cost us several dollars and a hard trip out to Seely- 
ville. We can’t spare the money nor the time.”’ 

“There’s another thing,’’ insisted Roberts. ‘‘We have 
no partnership papers. In case of—of accidents or some- 
thing, how is one partner’s heirs to prove anything ——”’ 

“Now, now—don’t worry. I ain’t. We know it, and 
that’s plenty. You just leave it to me. Leave it to your 
pardner and we’ll pull out of here pretty soon with enough 
raw gold to swamp a tugboat!” 

So the weeks ran into months and it was near the end of 
summer. Nothing happened to vary the dull monotony of 
their daily routine. 

Owing to the lassitude that possessed him, Roberts never 
essayed the hillside, but contented himself with short 
expeditions about the cabin and with studying his increas- 
ing store of rock specimens. Withrow now merely looked 
his disgust over these avocations. 

“How is she looking today?”’ asked the boy one evening 
while his partner was washing up. 

Withrow did not reply, but took the little bottle from his 
pocket and handed it to his partner. Roberts glanced at 
it merely. (Continued on Page 110) 
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HERE is no other country on 
[Meant in which the inquiring 

stranger encounters such a mul- 
titudinous variety of bewilderments 
asinIndia. Having consumed a fair- 
sized library on the subject; having 
wandered, somewhat thoughtfully, 
all up and down the main avenues 
of life in the vast and mysterious 
empire; and hav- 
ing talked with 
numerous inter- 
ested and disin- 
terested citizens, 
both British and 
Indian, I have 
about reached the 
conclusion that 
nobody under- 
stands India, or 
ever can. 

The British, 
who modernly 
rule the ancient 
domain of largely 
unmodernized 
humanities, and 
who have the un- 
limited complica- 
tions of the Indian 
social organiza- 
tion to deal with, 
gave up trying to 
understand ages 
ago. At any rate, 
this is what agood 
many Englishmen 
have said to me. 
They have con- 
tented themselves 
with the exercise 
of a governmental 
authority which hitherto they have been careful to 
guard against the encroachments of Indian political 
development, as well as against all such entangle- 
ments as might result from a too intimate relation- 
ship of government with the manifold interests of 
the governed. And, as will presently appear, this 
is not a statement quite so ambiguous or so hope- 
lessly involved as it may seem to be. 


Mohammedans at Prayer in 
the Jami Masjid or Cathedral 
Mosque at Agra 


Benevolent Despotism 


O BE firm in the imposition of a benevolent 

despotism and to keep the natives in their place 
have been, from the British viewpoint, the funda- 
mental requirements of the British position; and 
it cannot be denied that the policy based upon 
these twin necessities has operated in days gone 
by with conspicuous success. The main idea has 
been, however, that it was no business of the alien 
overlords to concern themselves with any of the 
merely spiritual influences which control all the 
really important currents in the life of the tre- 
mendous and extraordinary populace. Though in 
a way they have concerned themselves. They have 
concerned themselves considerably with the vari- 
ously manifested religious fanaticism peculiar to 
the devotees of practically every faith that obtains 
in India, and have recognized the danger of even the 
slightest gesture of interference with such manifestations. 

They have said to the people: “Go your religious ways 
in your own ways without fear even of special favor, but 
consent you to respect the edicts of the British Raj and to 
obey the civil laws.” 

And a good enough government this detached alien 
government has proved to be for India’s conglomerate and 
widely divided multimillions. A good enough government 
it might continue to be if it were not that modern events 
plus a somewhat extensive dissemination of modern educa- 
tion have turned the strong currents of Indian life into new 
channels that seem to be too broad and too deep for ade- 
quate control by the governmental riprap of a benevolent 
despotism. 

A benevolent despotism! I think I should explain that 
in using the word “‘despotism’’ so frequently I am not 
intending to convey an idea of something to be regarded as 
specially reprehensible. I know the word is charged with 
the sense of arbitrariness and with a suggestion at least of 
tyranny, and it is therefore that I am careful to define the 
character of British despotism in India by adjective modi- 
fication. I make use of the word because I can think of no 
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other which so definitely emphasizes the absolutism of the 
system of government under which India has lived and 
more or less flourished for so many generations. But I do 
want to make plain my own conviction that, save in a few 
instances wherein the material interests of the British were 
involved, the benevolent intention in this system has 
always given it its main direction. And it has never inter- 
fered at any point, except for the maintenance of social 
decency and civic order, with the spiritual life of the 
people. 

A very interesting English critic of England’s course in 
India quotes in one of his essays the lamentations of Job, 
and by so doing has placed me under an obligation in that 
he revealed to me a most picturesque and entertaining 
analogy. 

When the delightfully and metrically melancholy man 
of many miseries was somewhat querulously but also 
somewhat majestically protesting against the raw deal 
that was being dealt to him in test of his spiritual integ- 
rity, he reverted with most emphatic emphasis to the days 
when God preserved him. ‘‘When the Almighty was yet 
with me,” says he, ‘‘when I washed my steps with butter, 
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and the rock poured me out rivers 
of oil; 

““When I went out to the gate 
through the city, when I prepared 
my seat in the street! 

“The young men saw me, and hid 
themselves: and the aged arose, and 
stood up. 

“The princes refrained talking, 
and laid their 
hand on their 
mouth. 

“The nobles 
held their peace, 
and their tongue 
cleaved to the roof 
of their mouth. 

“When the ear 
heard me, then it 
blessed me; and 
when the eye saw 
me, it gave wit- 
ness to me: 

“Because I de- 
livered the poor 
that cried, and the 
fatherless, and 
him that had none 
to help him. 

“The blessing 
of him that was 
ready to perish 
came upon me: 
and I caused the 
widow’s heart to 
sing for joy. 

“T put on right- 
eousness, and it 
clothed me: my 
judgment was as 
a robe and a dia- 
dem. | 

“‘T was eyes to the blind, and feet wasI tothe lame. 

“T was a father to the poor: and the cause which 
I knew not I searched out.’’ 

I have always been exceedingly fond of old Job— 
principally, perhaps, because of the forceful 
music of his utterance—but I like him best when 
he riSes in his wrath to claim consideration for the 
worthiness of the life he had lived in the service of 
God and man; I like the picture of the stubborn 
old patriarch laying down before his pestiferous 
and irritating friends the facts of his irreproachable 
record as a righteous and philanthropic capitalist 
and autocrat. He washed his steps with butter 
and the rock poured him out rivers of oil, but never: 
theless he was godly and good. He delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless; he caused the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy; he was eyes tc 
the blind and feet to the lame; and, moreover, he 
broke the jaws of the wicked and plucked out of 
their teeth the spoils of their wickedness. 


At Left—On the Ganges at 
Benares. A Mostem Mosque 
Standing Sentinel 


Aims and Performances 


Ye" would think, of course, that any Englist| 
critic of England quoting these passages woulc 
be doing. so for purposes of defensive justification 
But, no; his purpose is to depict an ideal neglectec 
and, in most of its worthier aspects, as yet unreal: 
ized. In a sufficient number of its manifold phases, he dis: 
cusses the tremendous problem that the British Empir¢ 
has in India; he traces effects back to causes in a measure¢ 
consideration of England’s original aims and subsequen’ 
performances; he weighs Indian political aspiration; 
against the peculiar necessities of an alien and universally 
responsible autocracy; then, after having quoted Job, hi 
reaches the conclusion that though the deliverance of thi 
poor and the perishing, even in such measure as it has beer 
undertaken, plus the Pax Britannica under which all man) 
ner of princes and nobles are held in subservient quies| 
cence, may constitute an adequate compensation for thi 
unqualified submission and humble servitude of India’ 
millions, it is not in line with England’s own modern ideal 
ism that Englishmen should continue to be so deeply de 
voted to the butter and the oil in their relationship ti 
India as to find it beyond their powers of compromise ti 
reconcile this devotion with their really sincere but some 
what hampering desire to wear justice upon them as a rob) 
and a diadem. | 

And a good thing perhaps that this lesson was the ain} 
and end of the preachment, because otherwise som 
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ser critic who happened also 

familiar with the Scriptures 
t have quoted against the 
herwith excellent effectthe re- 
thes of Bildad and the rebukes 
phar to the end that the Brit- 
aj, which in this reference is 
nified in Job, would be con- 
d of wholly unjustifiable, not 
rpharisaical,self-glorification. 
t to get back to the bewilder- 
s: I had not been in India 
+ days before I began to wish 
I had not extended the time 
on my pledge to myself to 
:down on my own hearthstone 
spend the rest of my life em- 
ering doilies. Iwondered why 
not been able from afar off to 
up a situation that could not 
0 plunge me into a maze of fa- 
ng and quite fruitless specu- 
1, and I was reminded of the 
_—next to the oldest story in 
“orld—of the cub reporter who 
sent to cover a great railroad 
x. Shortly after arriving upon 
-cene, which he was supposed 
‘scribe in extensive detail, he 
od to the telegraph office and 
1 to his editor, “All is excite- 
4; ean send no more tonight!’’ I wassorely tempted to 
» “All is confusion”’ and let that suffice as my entire 
‘jbution to the voluminous discussion of Indian affairs. 


3 Hard Words Explained 


IS confusion begins to bemuse one’s faculties almost 
nmediately. At the end of my first article, I believe, I 
nyself standing on the balcony of the guest bungalow 
overnment House in Bombay, gazing out across a beau- 
harbor at a beautiful many-domed and minaret- 
ed city. And even then I was puzzled and perplexed 
yas nursing in my mind a budding resolution to induce 
<cellency the governor to call off all other engagements 
‘brief interval one day for the purpose of sitting down 
‘me in a secluded spot and telling me in more or less 
lable confidence all he knew about such generally 
nprehensible items of human interest as swaraj, 
eshi, satyagraha, nonviolent noncoéperation, hartals, 
shas, khaddar, the Khilafat, the Reforms, dyarchy 
she various persons and personages connected with the 
ition and dis- 
nation of the 
s embraced 
in these ever- 
‘ring and lo- 
inescapable 
Ss. 
» be sure, I 
w enough 
it all these 
gs—together 
the persons 
personages— 
> able at least 
sk questions 
t them; but 
were all tan- 
upinmy mind 
mass of con- 
ctions. They 
ll tangled up 
ality in a mass 
ontradictions, 
chat is why the 
an situation 
‘inues to be 
» of an argu- 
¢ than a har- 
ious agree- 
raraj? Swaraj 
1s and does 
neanh political 
sendence. But 
ever it does 
des not mean, 
to be ‘‘within 
Empire.’’ 
t phrase is 
r to be lost 
/ of. What it 
ly means is 
the British are 
and over the 
s of Indian 


rnment to the A God Carriage in a Hindu Religious Procession. 


Bathing Ghats at Benares 
With the Dominating Mosque 
in the Background 


Indian politicians, then 
manfully consent to stand 
firm in the path of a very 
probable runaway. 
Swadeshi? That is not 
difficult. When you em- 
brace the doctrine of swa- 
deshi you resolve that you 
will not wear foreign-made 
fabrics of any kind. And 
it is a curious if merely 
incidental circumstance 
that you are not to be 
concerned with the embar- 
rassing fact that your res- 
olution hits New England 
as well as old, and Japan 
as well as the deeply 
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detested white dominions and com- 
monwealths of the empire. Saty- 
agraha? Mr. Gandhi defines saty- 
agra as soul force; and since 
Mr. Gandhi invented it, he ought 
to know. It means that you are to 
love away all opposition to your 
desire to scrap modern civilization 
and return to the simple delights of 
the Stone Age. Nonviolent nonco- 
operation? This is a natural se- 
quence of the satyagraha motif and 
appeals particularly to people who 
hate work and who are perfectly 
willing to love a living out of life if 
it doesn’t call for too much of an 
effort. Ahartal? A hartal is a one- 
day universal strike. One must 
admit that it requires some organ- 
ization to put over a one-day 
universal strike in a population of 
317,000,000. But it has been done— 
or nearly! The difficulty has 
been that the forces of law and 
order have usually found them- 
selves inadequate against massed 
idle formations, that sporadic 
outbreaks of violence have ensued 
and that the main principle of 
satyagra!—love! love! love!—has 
failed ordinarily to operate. 

Charkhas? The charkha is a hand spin- 
ning wheel, to describe which one must strain 
the true meaning of the word primitive. It 
was familiar to the Hindu households of 
the Vedic period and is the implement of in- 
dustry which Mr. Gandhi sought to intro- 
duce into every modern home as well as 
every peasant hut in India by way of thumb- 
ing his nose at the mills of Manchester. 
Khaddar is the coarse cotton cloth woven 
on municipal hand looms from the some- 
what lumpy thread spun by the devoted 
swarajists on the charkhas. 


Other Catchwords 


HE Khilafat? Well, that is something 

else again! One may not be light-minded 
in reference to the Khilafat. It is the spirit 
of Mohammed. It is the organized essence 
of that to which Emperor William thought 
he would appeal 
when he decided 
that by instigating 
ajehad,a holy war, 
he might be able 
to get his slightly 
overdone chest- 
nuts out of the fire; 
it is that which the 
Turks have 
recently rallied to 
their support with 
what they must 
surely regard as 
fairly ‘satisfactory 
results; it is that 
which Mr. Gandhi 
labeled “‘a sacred 
cause’’ and em- 
braced with fer- 
vent enthusiasm 
in an endeavor to 
establish some- 
thing in thenature 
of political unity 
between the two 
major and hope- 
lessly antagonistic 
divisions of the In- 
dian people. 

The Reforms? 
They are what 
England is trying 
to do about it, and 
are expressed for 
the time being in 
what is known as 
a dyarchy. 

Nothing could 
possibly have been 
hatched out of the 
Indian situation 
except a govern- 
mental anomaly. 

(Continued on 
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ASHVILLE is the Jerusalem of Southern Method- 
| \ ism, not celestially speaking, but officially. It is 
the headquarters of the executive boards which 
control the affairs of the church at large. The secretaries 
of these various 
boards have their 
offices in the great 
publishing house 
on Broadway. 
What with the edi- 
tors of a dozen 
periodicals, the 
producers of 
church propa- 
ganda, from post- 
ers and literature 
to be used in a 
drive for more 
funds, down to the 
leaflets and pray- 
ers sent out to be 
used in the various 
women’s societies, 
the clerical popu- 
lation of Method- 
ists is very large. 
I do not know 
how it is now, but 
twenty years ago 
there were little 
islands of Method- 
ists in this town 
entirely sur- 
rounded by the 
native population; 
suburbs no bigger 
than aman’s hand, 
figuratively speak- 
ing, sacred to 
them. You might 
recognize these 
neighborhoods by 
the smallness and 
neatness of the 
cottages like good 
little homes in 
white pinafores. 

Having written 
much about this 
church from first 
to last that was 
true, I may as well 
add this fact while 
I think about it: 
The salaries re- 
ceived by the 
workers are never 
excessive; quite 
the contrary. I have known widows who gave years of 
efficient service in some department who could not afford 
to buy a set of false teeth when they needed them. You 
must be saving of the very pins you used if you succeeded 
in buying one of these little homes, with two bunches of 
petunias in the front yard and a back yard large enough 
to keep a hen to produce the breakfast egg. 

Early in the year 1902 we arrived in Nashville, and 
Lundy spent the last nine years of his life at his desk in the 
Methodist publishing house as assistant to Dr. John D. 
Hammond, who was secretary of the Board of Education. 
This was a blessed relief to both of us, like making a quiet 
haven after a stormy voyage. We rocked dangerously from 
time to time upon the incoming or outgoing tides in church 
politics, especially during the meetings of the general con- 
ferences every four years, when many officials and secre- 
taries were in danger. 

We continued to move frequently here and there in the 
neighborhood around the campus of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. I believe it is a Methodist instinct to move, and 
you cannot stop or abide permanently so long as you are 
actively connected in any capacity with this church. We 
started off in a sitting room and a hall bedroom of a house 
on West End Avenue. This place might have been mis- 
taken for a boarding house, but it was more particularly 
one of the Jerusalem barracks of Methodism. It was filled 
with them of every degree, from clerks to a Western bishop 
and his wife. All diligent good people, living meekly ac- 
cording to the rules of our Discipline, which is a stringent 
book of laws on matters pertaining to Christian conduct. 
The only worldly amusement we had was a game called 
flinch, which was played with cards that had numbers, not 
aces or deuces or anything wicked on them. We did this 
open and aboveboard in the parlor, after dinner every 
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ILLUSTRATED GRUGER 


I Have Seen Her Sigh and Lift Her Eyes Tragically as if She Calied Upon High Heaven to 
Her Mother Had Spelied Such and Such a Word 


evening, until somebody’s conscience got the better of him. 
Then we gave up this game rather than cause our brother 
to offend. After that Lundy read poetry to me in the eve- 
nings, with the exception of those nights when he read 
Socrates’ Apology, which must be done once in so often. 

I suppose this would be called a dull life now, but it was 
meat and drink then to my growing mind. We had a sort 
of ritual made from all the great poets, and when you con- 
sider that these readings covered a period of nine years you 
will understand that it was a long ritual that we took in 
sections according to whatever mood we were in that eve- 
ning. We chose Saul and the Grammarian’s Funeral from 
Browning. Lundy used to work himself up to a fine passion 
over the latter poem, and I tried to be politely sympathetic. 
He would have read from Sidney Lanier’s Marshes of 
Glynn by the hour; but I could never bear more than a 
short selection, because the note was so poignantly sweet 
and the imagery was too swift—every line an immortal 
picture of loveliness. 

Lanier was the psalmist of the trees and all Nature ina 
sense that even Wordsworth could not approach. But he 
lacked the latter’s stride in imagination. If it was a bad 
night and the wind was blowing, we used to get in some- 
thing from Byron; big stuff like his apostrophe to the 
ocean. We frequently wound up with Intimations of Im- 
mortality as one ends his prayer with ‘‘Amen!”’ We took 
certain selections from Walt Whitman and left the rest 
out. But what we read of him was, I believe, the greatest 
lines of all. We read Edgar Allan Poe’s Ulalume more fre- 
quently than any other poem, not because we understood 
it, or tried; but we felt it like the dark night of a great 
imagination set to music—sorrow made peaceful and ter- 
rible. We saved Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn for very 
special occasions lest by repetition we might lose some of 


the motion, joy and freshness of that wonderful ¢] 
Now sometimes I read it and think of Faith, whose 
was finished in youth and loveliness, never to be cha 
or touched by time or sorrow. If one must have con 
tion for an 
measurable 
one can get it. 
strange sou 
never meant 
consolation. 
After it be 
apparent 
Lundy tha 
might becor 
literary perso 
was for rea 
Brownwell’s 
says, and Lite 
Studies by W 
Bagehot to 
But I was a 
that as I had 
about learnin; 
ABC’s. 1@ 
horror of pur 
erary critici 
all this time, } 
you, I was re} 
ing books 
self—lest t 
students of li 
ture as a mer 
should get | 
mental hold 
the wings ani 
feathers of my 
happy-go-l 
mind. W 
Lundy insi 
that I must bi 
grounded in 
art of literary 
cism, and wou 
so far as to 
down a volur 
Walter Bage 
works, I use 
fling myself 
him and beg 
drop of Tenn 
a mere taste 
Memoriam | 
few verses _ 
Isaiah; any 
rather than 
to the disse 
of a master 
by way of fil 
out how it was put together, which would be the poor 
author’s literary style. To me that seemed shocking 
the vandalism of ghouls. a 


Witress How Iniquitously 
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This is a confession, not a boast. I am not made | 
erly inside my mind. If I had submitted to Lundy’s | 
to teach me I should have done better work and more 
I should have known how. Now always I must fe 
way, go by sound and emotion to create a thought 
the symbolism of words. But I also remember this: » 
it took me five years to convince Faith that she mus 
get every single thing she had learned in her English ec 
in two colleges before she would ever win the freed¢ 
think in her own terms and get her own method of e} 
sion as a tree grows its own leaves; that a textbook or! 
thing, from English to ethics, is only a manual of ex! 
by which one develops faculties and one’s own pow 
think and reproduce thoughts in one’s own personal W; 
and that any other use of a textbook is the same | 
circus trainer makes of his whip or hot spike to for 
animal to jump through a hoop. Ps 

Maybe this is the wrong kind of teaching, but afte! 
Faith wrote Dora’s letters in From Sunup to Sune 
They are as fresh and free and truthful as the happy! 
of a good woman. I also remember that Lundy 
only a learned man; he had an original mind, brilliar 
charming; but he never could accomplish himself 
book, though he had great ideas. I shall always b 
this was because he had been enslaved by Goold Br 
Grammar of English Grammars and a frightful know 
of how to scan, parse and construct a sentence in an 
of three languages. f 

It may be that I inherited certain tendencies from: 
line of male ancestors who lived and died in their! 
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of my creative powers was not accurate information, 
sort of rhythmic inebriation that set my own mind to 
x and cavorting. I suppose I took to the intoxica- 
* poetry and great prose as my forefathers took to 

drink. Still, it can be said of me that I have 
a a few sober thoughts, and that my ideas of God, 
d love at least stagger in the right direction. I re- 
er being so moved by the story of Guinevere in the 
of the King that I wrote The Son of Old Blood—not 
out one of the best short stories I have ever written, 
o trace of Tennyson’s great tragedy in it, but pro- 
by the emotions his singing genius inspired. 
ou have read Eve’s Second Husband you must have 
ered that the last chapters are written in a different 
In September of that year, 1910, Lundy passed 
before this story was finished. My power to think 
ito have gone with him. I used to sit at my desk 
ll these volumes of poetry from which we had taken 
ual, reading the same poems over and over. But it 
ot the same. I missed the cadence of Lundy’s voice. 
r again caught the lost notes by which my mind 
ed in thinking as you march to a tune. There 
dto be many passages in my earlier work that can be 
id. I do not know, never having scanned anything. 
they are there it was because in those years my 
1ation was dominated by the rhythmic measures of 
men’s minds. 
iall always contend that the best preparation for 
re literary work is the reading of the Old Testament 
.e elder poets. Modern poetry merely pleases. The 
f it is pretty, graceful and weak, if not actually 
mnt. All of it that I have read lacks the wide wing 
of great poetry. For example, in composition Rob- 
yuis Stevenson furnishes the best example. When 


ison was a youngster, probably with no further plan 
‘0 pass the time according to some fine artistic in- 
he used to take a notebook and spend his days out- 
the weather. He wrote pictures of what hesaw. He 
ed the beggar or the laird who passed him on the 
He wrote snatches of dialogue, maybe between two 
1 or between a lad and an old man, without taking 
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the trouble to introduce these characters. But it was so 
well done that the physical image, their minds and their 
station in life were perfectly clear to the reader. Then, 
without ending the dialogue, he dropped it; left those two 
people standing back there in the road behind him to 
follow the flight of a hawk across the moor or to set in a 
colored print of the purple heather blooming there. If the 
wind caught him, he put the wind in like any other trav- 
eler who overtook him that day. If the rain drenched 
him, every word on that page glistened like leaves after a 
summer shower. He had a collection of little green crisp 
verbs for this business. 

Maybe it was a bitter cold morning. Then all the former 
things of Nature stood up stiff and stark—dead grass, 
withered seed pods, the very ground spewed with hoar- 
frost. Thus he achieved a literary style with more active 
weather and natural colors than any other writer since 
Ossian’s day. Every man is so clearly drawn that you 
feel his presence upon that printed page—and such men! 
Hearts burning, love and death meeting between them like 
warriors on a lonely road to fight it out. No conscience in 
Stevenson, the writer, no wasted powers in superfluous re- 
flections to coach your moral instincts. He tells the tale 
gallantly, with all the spitting, sparkling truth of life in a 
raw, ill-tempered land. 

It is no use to attend a school of journalism or take a cor- 
respondence course in short-story writing if you cannot 
produce an image and an interpretation of your neighbor 
stepping across your own doorsill. In that case you need 
not hope to create an imaginary character with the sem- 
eae of life, because you cannot do it. You are a dumb- 

ell. 

But if you must write in spite of this limitation, a notion 
singularly persistent in people without the creative faculty, 
you should study the art of literary criticism. It is diffi- 
cult, but usually mechanical, and can be learned. You may 
even become a current authority on such matters. This is 
a gratifying way of developing a sense of superiority over 
the few people in the world who really can write, and is 
practiced by many inferior persons. I practiced it myself 
for a number of years. With no more preparation than 
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Puck had for wit and mischief, I wrote reviews of some of 
the best novels and many of the worst published in this 
country during that period. My method was to discuss a 
novel as one would discuss a certain set of people one met 
at dinner the evening before and never expected to meet 
again; I mean as ruthlessly and as freely as that. I may 
have mentioned the author’s literary style, but this was 
not the main thing. The main thing with me was what 
kind of men and women he produced. If they were not 
proper persons I dealt as severely with them as we do with 
a brother in the church on trial for misconduct. 

This was profitable experience for me, literally the only 
way I had of becoming acquainted with the different 
classes of people in society, these heroes and heroines on 
my desk from the four quarters of the world. But it must 
have given little satisfaction to the authors of these novels. 

The only thing I can say for myself as a reviewer is that 
I could recognize a good thing when I read it. When Frank 
Norris wrote The Octopus I gaveit a leader. A well-known 
critic was literary editor of a publication I wrote for at 
that time. He was disgusted. He wrote me that The 
Octopus was ‘‘as crass as green apples.’”’ Maybe it was, 
but I recognized the puppy legs of a great genius in it, and 
stuck to my guns. Shortly after this I wrote a review of 
Charles Kelsey Gaines’ story, Gorgo, which I shall always 
contend is the best classical novel ever written by an Amer- 
ican author. My review of it must have contained some 
merit, because nearly twenty years later I was invited by 
a Western university to be one of the judges to select the 
best essay written upon this novel by the students of va- 
rious universities in the West. When you have done little 
good, and probably much harm, dear reader, it is natural 
to take credit for the good, as you would record a miti- 
gating circumstance in a bad record, for I know now by my 
own sensibilities as an author that my work as a reviewer 
was frequently too smart to be kind or constructive. This 
is probably the reason why I have never patronized clip- 
ping bureaus. I can better spare the praise than endure the 
blame for my deeds done in ink. Let the heathen rage. I 
do not hear the noise. What they say of me or my work 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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XXII 


DISCREET cough at his el- 
A bow caused Hal to lift his 
shoulders impatiently and 
stride on rapidly without a glance. 
But Mrs. Attleby, fortunately un- 
aware of what manner of woman he 
had supposed her to be, attacked 
him more directly. 

“How do you do?” said Mrs. 
Attleby in her penetrating voice. 
“Though I don’t suppose you re- 
member me.” 

Hal stopped and looked at her. 
She had witnessed his departure 
and Eva’s from the shelter of a 
doorway across the street from the 
theater, and had at once hurried 
after Hal. 

“Beautiful car of Miss Grahame’s, 
isn’t it?’ said Mrs. Attleby chat- 
tily, quite as if she and Hal were 
old friends. ‘‘But I really don’t be- 
lieve you remember me.” 

“T’m sorry,” he said; 
afraid I don’t.” 

“Mrs. Attleby!”’ she cried gayly, 

as if he would be overjoyed to hear 
it. ‘‘Miss Grahame introduced us 
once. I’m in the company, you 
know; and you’re her young man. 
Oh, I’ve seen you often enough,” 
she cried, ‘‘though I don’t suppose 
you’ve ever noticed an old woman 
like me.” 

Hal stood silently, regarding her gravely, 
his hat in his hand, evidently waiting for her 
to finish her irrelevant chatter so that he 
might go on his way. But Mrs. Attleby was 
never abashed by indifference; in fact, she 
usually mistook it for shyness, and attempted 
to set at their ease people whom she bored. 
So she rattled on vivaciously: 

“T can’t remember your name, either, you 
know, though I never forget faces. Do 
you mind telling me again uy 

“Meredith,” he replied unwillingly. 

“Oh, yes! Miss Grahame calls you Hal. Such a cunning 
nickname, I think, for Henry. I don’t like Henry. So 
plain, and so many people are named it. And of course 
Hen is even worse. But what I was going to ask you was 
if you’d mind my walking up to Fifth Avenue with you— 
you are going that way, aren’t you? I thoughtso. I want 
to get the bus. I live uptown—and it’s so late. And I’m 
foolishly old-fashioned, I know, but I do feel-frightened 
when I’m out all alone so late at night. And they say all 
taxi drivers have once been murderers, or something of the 
sort. Do you think I’m too silly?” 

“T shall be delighted to put you on the bus, Mrs. 
Attleby,”’ replied Hal in a tone that belied his words; and 
at once set off with long strides towards Fifth Avenue, with 
Mrs. Attleby trotting somewhat breathlessly beside him, 
pouring out conversation in desperate haste, as if they were 
coyering ground too fast for her supply of infermation. 

“Have you seen the show lately, Mr. Meredith?” she 
panted. ‘But of course you must have, since its big suc- 
cess—or rather I should say Miss Grahame’s success.”’ 

This slackened his pace a little. He even turned his 
handsome face three-quarters toward her. 

“T don’t think I know what you mean, Mrs. Attleby,”’ 
he replied. ‘I thought Poor Clarinda was failing.” 

“Oh!” she shrieked staccato. ‘‘You don’t mean to tell 
me—but surely you’ve heard! You don’t mean to say that 
Miss Grahame hasn’t told you ——” 

piNOws 

“What modesty! Why, I never heard of such modesty! 
Really, I never did! Why, she’s become almost a star, one 
might say, overnight. And you haven’t even seen her pic- 
ture in the papers! Or anything!” 

“T never read the theatrical news. 
myself.” 

“Oh, you were! How interesting! But all actors read 
the theatrical news!’ 

“Not if they’ve become as disgusted with the stage as I.” 

“Disgusted! Disgusted, Mr. Meredith! You mean 
morally?”’ 

“No, egotistically. You see, I wrote a play; and noth- 
ing can hurt one’s vanity so much as having a play 
produced, I believe.” 

“Oh, quite so—if it’s not successful. But you should see 
our little author now. He’s taken a new lease on life. 
Positively! But I can’t understand where you’ve been this 
last month not to know about Poor Clarinda. It’s all been 
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rewritten, you know; tremendously advertised and press- 
agented. And there are two stars—drawing cards, you 
know. But really it’s Miss Grahame who’s become the 
whole show.”’ 

“Eva?” he exclaimed, astonished. ‘‘But she can’t act!”’ 

“That’s just what we all thought. But something hap- 
pened. Something happened! After all, it was chiefly self- 
confidence she lacked, and But the house was sold 
out tonight! You ought to see the show again! You 
wouldn’t know it! Oh, there comes my bus, I believe. Is 
that Number Five? Well, Mr. Meredith’’—she held out 
her hand—‘‘I’ve so enjoyed our little chat. I hope ——” 

“But wait a minute, please, won’t you?”’ he asked, de- 
taining her. ‘‘There’ll be another one along in a minute, if 
you don’t mind. Yousee, Eva hasn’t told me—I’m awfully 
glad—but 

His face was frankly puzzled, frankly questioning. De- 
lighted, Mrs. Attleby let the bus—which she had never 
intended to take—go by. 

“You are no more mystified than we all are!’’ she cried 
gayly. 

“T didn’t mean that there was any mystery about it,”’ he 
said, frowning. ‘‘It isn’t strange that a girl so beautiful as 
Eva should succeed.” 

Mrs. Attleby gave him a significant look. 

“Quite so. A girl as beautiful as Miss Grahame— 
usually—succeeds—if she cares to.” 


CHARLES 


He resented her manner, though he did not undergs 
it as yet, and was sorry that he had detained her. Ni 
seemed to him a loathsome thing to have done—g 
were spying on Eva—picking her secrets out of som 
else. Though why should she make success a secret 
was young enough passionately to desire to set hi 
right with Mrs. Attleby—convince her that he hg 
meant anything of the sort. 

“T only thought it odd that Eva hadn’t told me, 
explained. “But, of course, I —— 

“You are absolutely right. I don’t blame you a 
she cried heartily. ‘‘Any man in your place ——” 

“But I’m afraid you don’t understand, Mrs. Atth 
I’m not in any place. I haven’t any—what they callr 
over Miss Grahame. We ar 
friends, you know. And Id 
mean to question you about 
assure you.” 

“You poor boy!’’ she excel; 
compassionately. 

“Poor boy!” he exclaime¢ 
grily. 

“Beautiful car Miss Gra 
has, isn’t it?’’ remarked Mrs 
tleby with her genius for ; 
changing the subject. ‘“‘And 
you see her maid? I got h 
Miss Grahame—a perfect tre: 
The pearls she wears in the g 
act are real, you know—or did 
Everyone’s talking about then 

Hal looked at her with a 
lutely frozen face. 

“‘T’m glad to hear of 
Grahame’s great success,” he 
“Thank you so much for tellin 
Mrs. Attleby. She deserves 
thing that is good and beau 
Here comes your bus, Mrs. Att 
Good-by.” 

“But that isn’t mine! It¢ 
go up Riverside. I’ll have to 
for Number Five. Of course, 
mustn’t stand here with me, thi 
I’m sure you must be getting] 
with an old woman like me. R 
it was a godsend to Mr. 
Everyone’s saying it was 
Grahame’s money, really, 
saved the show.” 

The surprise that leaped 1 
face was uncontrollable, th 
held his tongue, glaring at h 
mute misery. | 

“Of course that makes t 
ever so much nicer, if it we 
own money!’’ cried Mrs. At 
brightly. ‘‘Though it thicker 
mystery, of course, too, in a 
because no one knew that shi 
t] } ; money. But at any rate, ni 
4 can say—you know how pet 
gossip, how horrid they ar 
had to speak severely, m 
several of the company who t1 
insinuate—actually’’—she broke into a laugh—“‘tl 
was Mr. Carter. That fat old thing!” 

Hal’s face was terrible. Even Mrs. Attleby shrankfi 

“Mrs. Attleby,” he said in a choked low voice—‘ 
Attleby —— Oh, how I wish you were a man!” — 

He turned and fled through the traffic, whistlec 
yelled at, with never a backward glance. When he ha 


though not, in fact, so cruel a murderer as Mrs. At 

The next night Hal saw Poor Clarinda, but he didr 
backstage after the performance. 1 
while Gwynne wondered at his absence, her vanity 
erably piqued, Hal, unseen, watched her exit frot 
theater. 

Sometimes she was followed by the author—a_ 
puffy littlke man—sometimes by one or another | 
actors, and often she was pursued by the grateft 
Carter, who had never recovered, in spite of many re 
from his delusion concerning her. But always sh 
whirled away in that chariot which was the s. 


again to the theater—that the next morning he a 
out to Wyoming, where he had been a cowboy on | 4 
ranch onesummer. Each night Gwynne mentally reh | 
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j 
he little scene of carefully cutting speeches that should 
punish Hal if he ever dared to show his face to her again. 

Incredible—but in all her twenty-three years, with all 
the men who had made love to her, she had never known 
anything like that one moment on the stairs. Her pride 
bitterly revolted from the thought that she alone might 
have been swayed by that second of darkness and of casual 
contact with a stranger. 

Oh, he should be punished for it! She who had always 
had so much power over men, and was herself so cold, 
would punish him. 

But it is so very difficult to punish someone who neither 
calls nor writes nor telephones, and whose address you do 
not know. 
XXIII 

(/\LIVER’S house was set on a hill terraced with flower 

gardens; and in the month of May they were flaming 
bravely, for the spring had been early and warm. Below 
were level acres of grass shaded by fine old trees, and to the 
Tight one caught a glimpse of the river through waving 
foliage. While beyond, stretched out maplike, blue and 
green and unevenly patterned with white zigzags of road, 
was Midland—a toy city seen from this height, capped with 
white puffs of smoke, as the blue sky was dotted with white 
clouds. 
- Coming out of the great, rambling, sprawling brick 
house which, with its many wings, had pleasantly out- 
grown its original architecture, Eva and Mrs. Oliver Shel- 
don, Sr., seated themselves on the upper terrace in the 
shade with their sewing. 
_ They had become great friends during the long unevent- 
ful days since Eva had come to Midland so unwillingly. 
She marveled at her present feeling of peace and content- 
ment. 

All her fear and anxiety seemed to have miraculously 
vanished after she had discovered that she could evade 
Gwynne’s friends and be left alone with Oliver and his 
mother—both so gentle, kind and considerate; so like old, 
trusted friends. 

Mrs. Sheldon was exactly like the mother Eva had al- 
ways wanted; like the mother in a play—almost theat- 
rically perfect, with her fluffy snow-white hair, her delicate 
complexion unspoiled by time, her 
small, slender, upright figure and 
dignified manner. If Eva could 7: 
have chosen from all the elder at; 
women in the world, Mrs. Sheldon 
would have been her ideal. She 
was fascinated by the 
beautiful hands that had 
kept so much of their 
youthful fineness and 
grace, the deep-blue eyes 
full of life and tenderness 
and wisdom; the finely 
cut nose, the proud chin, i 
the sensitive mouth. : 

On the other hand, Eva 
liked Oliver particularly 
because he was not hand- 
some. How she 
loathed good-looking 
men from her experi- 
ences with actors! 
How much she had 
suffered from their 
professional jealousy 
and unbearable ego- 
tism! Greek noses, 
marceled hair, cow- 
like eyes, charm in 
men she detested! 
Oliver was tall and 
too thickset, square- 
shouldered, blunt- 
featured, and his hair 
was rather stubby. 
His eyes were no par- 
ticular color. There 
wasn’t anything in 
his appearance to ex- 
cite comment. But 
there was such an atmosphere of 
splendid health and strength 
and cleanliness about him. His 
presence was masculine in the 
nicest way. It gave Eva a feel- 
ing of being protected, sheltered absolutely 
from every possible harm. He looked so solid. 
It made one want to be tired and lean on that 
broad, comfortable shoulder, smelling faintly 
of tweed and the very best tobacco. His hands 
were brown, square-fingered, with a firm, 
quick clasp—nothing lingering in their touch. 
How Eva hated soft, long, trailing fingers that 
crept at one’s arm; beautiful eyes that glanced 
at you sideways, meaningly, flirtatiously! 
Flirtation was so cheap, so silly. Oliver’s 
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little-boy eyes looked at you directly, candidly. They were 
very clear. But sometimes they became steely, and plunged 
down into her eyes, and then her lids dropped involun- 
tarily and she blushed for no reason. 

Strange things happened, too, to her breathing some- 
times. Her breath would go away too quickly, and come 
back when she wasn’t expecting it; and tears always lay 
close to her eyelids, though she was so happy. 

She woke up every morning trying to remember why 
she was so happy. But the memory had vanished with her 
dream—she could not grasp the escaping image, and yet 
she was happy all day. Sometimes she stood still in a 
garden path, the flowers all about her abandoning them- 
selves to the sun, waiting, listening—for what? Expecting 
something; and the still, warm air, never stirring, not a 
murmur of breeze or a quiver of leaf, seemed waiting too. 

But then those stupid tears! Her eyes would widen and 
fill with them at the most unexpected, inopportune, trivial 
moments. She lived in dread of their splashing over—of 
Oliver’s seeing them. The ticking of the old clock in the 
great hall seemed to be measuring out the length of her 
happiness. The warm hours ran by like water. The 
clock’s ticking was the falling of the drops of water—too 
fast. The day was over too soon. And then twilight—the 
soft, mysterious hour she loved, the hour she dreaded. 
Tears would come then, she knew, and a nameless terror— 
terror of the relentless tide of life flowing away, ever 
onward and away; all the beauty of life, and all its briefness, 
epitomized in that one wistful hour. 

Yesterday, just as Eva had always known that it would 
happen, Oliver found her in the garden at twilight; and as 
she looked at him the tears came to her eyes, just as she 
had feared. And he said, as she had known that he would 
say, ‘““Do I make you so unhappy, Gwynne?” 

And she could not answer—could not comfort him. 


At the memory a bright tear squeezed itself from under 
Eva’s protesting eyelids and splashed down on her sewing 
scissors. She wiped it away hastily, hoping that Mrs. 
Sheldon had not seen. 

Mrs. Sheldon was much too well-bred to see anything 
she was not supposed to. But she had her own theory about 
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“Oh! Why Did He Have to Come the Very Night I’m Playing My 
Worst? Take Down My Hair! What are You Standing There For?"’ 


Eva’s increasing nervousness and varying moods. Mrs. 
Sheldon thought that it was all due to the loneliness and 
monotony of the weeks Gwynne had spent, with only an 
old and sad woman and a busy husband for companions; 
and that her daughter-in-law needed friends of her own 
age and youthful entertainment. So she said in her soft, 
small, gentle voice that never varied in pitch, “‘I am really 
distressed, Gwynne, at your giving up all your friends and 
parties for my sake. It is too sweet of you, but I really 
cannot allow it.”’ 

“T don’t care about parties,’ said Eva; “and I haven’t 
any friends—really.” 

“But, my dear child, how can you say that, when al- 
most every hour in the day, ever since I’ve been here, you 
have refused invitations?” 

This was true. Eva became frightened all over again 
when she remembered the many voices, as gayly insouciant 
as Gwynne’s own, which had telephoned, inviting her to do 
things she did not know how to do—feminine voices and 
masculine voices; voices whose owners she did not know, 
but with whom she apparently was on terms of lifelong 
intimacy, asking her to golf, to ride, to play bridge. Her 
feeble excuse, first, of her own ill health—they laughed at 
that; Gwynne was never ill. And then the famous inspira- 
tion which had become her standard excuse, not only to 
telephoned invitations but to the even more terrifying 
formal ones which came in envelopes—“‘ Oliver’s mother— 
she is here, you know—we are not going out at all on her 
account.” 

Eva felt guilty every time she remembered how grateful, 
how touched Oliver had been when he found out. 

“How sweet of you, Gwynne,” he had said, just as his 
mother was saying now. 

Eva felt the shame of the honest person who, on doing a 
bad deed, is rewarded for a good one. Oliver and his mother 
were both so good, so truthful and sincere. It was horrible 
to deceive them. Eva suffered more keenly from it every 
day. At first her only anxiety had been for herself. Now, 
ten times worse, she was anxious for them. What would 
happen to their love, their pride, their faith in Gwynne, if 
they should ever find out? She, Eva, was making them 
happy—they told her so every day—only to add to their 
unhappiness when the disclosure came. But must it come? 
Only if she were selfish enough to ease her own soul by 
confession. Yet with every day the 
longing to confess grew more 
imperative. 

She couldn’t meet Oliver’s honest 
eyes much longer. But had she the 
courage? No; she couldn’t look 
into Oliver’s eyes and tell him the 
truth, either. 

So Eva was drifting, living from 
day to day—solving her problem in 
a truly feminine manner by leaving 
things to Fate, and picking up what 
crumbs of happiness she could; 
sometimes able to 
forget everything 
and be entirely con- 
tent, at others 
stabbed by sharp 
pangs of conscience. 

Mrs. Sheldon’s 
voice reached her. 

“‘T have been won- 
dering, Gwynne,”’ 
said Oliver’s mother, 
taking small, dainty 
stitches in the hand- 
kerchief she was em- 
broidering with her 
7 son’smonogram—‘“‘T 
ay have been wondering 
ke when you are going 
to give me a party.” 

“‘A—party?’’ 
gasped Eva, quite 
taken by surprise. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. 
Sheldon, gently smil- 
ing. ‘I am going to 
be a troublesome 
guest and demand 
entertainment. 
Don’t look so terri- 
fied. I don’t mean an 
old-people’s party. My friends can drop in at 
any time for tea and gossip. But I should like 
to meet the young people—your friends and 
Oliver’s.”’ 

“But I didn’t think you’d want B 

“Dear child! I want you and Oliver to live in the pres- 
ent, not in the past with me.”’ She was still smiling at Eva 
tenderly. She laid her hand on the girl’s. “It would please 
me very much, Gwynne, to see youth and gayety again in 
this house. It has ceased to be sad for me now.” 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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The Unknown Soldier 


N THE Valhalla of the nations lies the unknown soldier, 

symbol of those nameless millions whose dust is mingled 
with the dust of France and Flanders. But the politicians 
of Europe have already forgotten him and the cause for 
which he died. The “war to end war’’ is over and now they 
are talking of ‘‘the inevitable war.” 

Those who most insistently proclaim that war is inevita- 
ble are, first of all, the men who do or indorse the things that 
make it inevitable. For war is conceived in the stupidity 
of the few and made possible by the psychology of the mob. 
It masks greed, denies justice, and covers the blundering of 
statesmen in international affairs. Every question over 
which war has been waged for a century could have been 
settled by the use of common sense instead of bayonets. 
After every great military adventure the world, taking stock 
of itself, agrees to that. Then why not the inevitable con- 
ference and settlement before instead of after the slaughter? 

At the time of the Armistice the militarists were 
thoroughly discredited. There was no talk then about the 
inevitability of war, but there was a great deal of talk about 
its utter damned foolishness. The armies of the world were 
demanding a lasting peace as the fruits of victory. The 
politicians were giving lip service, at least, to the same 
cause. But even while they talked peace they wove war 
into the fabric of the treaty. 

Having done this, having thrown away their great op- 
portunity, their successors declare that war is inevitable, 
and every parrot in the world repeats the cry. Heartened 
by the glad news, the militarists are emerging from their 
dugouts and getting ready for ‘‘the day.” 

We do not mean to say that there was deliberate intent 
to perpetuate the causes of war in the treaty. There was 
something far worse than that—shortsighted selfishness 
and incredible bone-headedness. With some splendid ex- 
ceptions, the picked men who made the peace met on the 
plane of ward politicians scrambling for the spoils of vic- 
tory. Even the League of Nations, that might have been 
an instrument for the world’s salvation, was handcuffed to 
a treaty that discredited it. 

As a quite natural sequence the old hate machines are 
being run out from under cover to harvest the abundant 
crop sown at Versailles and carefully cultivated ever since. 
It is true that battleships are being scrapped, but in the 


opinion of competent observers airplane carriers and air- 
planes would have scrapped the battleships, treaty or no 
treaty. The new fleets are for the air, not the water, and 
they are building fast. 

Perhaps war is inevitable. It is rapidly being made so, 
but only because those whose duty it is to make it im- 
possible are leading the world towards it through the 
stupidity of their policies. To cover insensate ambition, or 
greed, or blundering, it is always possible, temporarily at 
least, to inflame the minds of the people, to make them be- 
lieve that their lands and lives are in danger from a nation 
that they have been taught to hate; and then to lead them 
on to violent action. But it would be just as easy by the 
same methods to teach tolerance and goodwill for a neigh- 
bor. Then when disputes arose the people could be led to 
an international court instead of to a battlefield. 

The men and women who actually fight wars in the 
trenches, the fields and the factories do not want war. To 
assume anything else is to believe that men prefer famine 
to plenty; turmoil to security; death to life. But through 
their passions men can be dragged down to any depths. 
What then shall we say of those leaders who play on the 
emotions of their people to their undoing? If they would 
iterate, and the parrots would reiterate, that war is un- 
thinkable; that international as well as national differences 
can be settled without bloodshed, we should be in a fair 
way to get rid of all this stuff and nonsense about “the 
inevitability of war.” 

Was there anything about the assassination at Sarajevo 
or even in the situation behind it to justify the slaughter of 
five million men? Was there anything about the murder 
of five Italian officers on the Albanian frontier, barbarous 
though it was, or even in the situation behind it, to justify 
Mussolini’s recent ultimatum? Would the slaughter of a 
million Greeks and Italians in battle and the further pros- 
tration of both countries advantage either? Could any 
accessions of territory be worth the price? Are rulers and 
politicians who lead their people to battle over such things 
really thinking of the honor and welfare of their countries 
or of their own? Who gets the statues, the glory and the 
front-page stuff out of wars—the people or the politicians? 
Who sits snug and gets the money—the people or the 
profiteers? Whose fields are ruined, whose businesses 
wrecked, whose homes destroyed, whose women raped, 
whose lives ruthlessly sacrificed? 

The people are always the Unknown Soldier. 

Why is Europe willing to pay so much for war and so 
little for peace? She needs only to substitute economics 
for politics, codperation for separation, to change the 
status of the League of Nations from that of a petty court 
to a great tribunal of justice. When she shows that she 
believes in her League of Nations and comes before it with 
her pressing problems, it can be our League of Nations too. 
But so long as there is a manifest disposition to ignore it in 
every question of the first importance; so long as there is 
this continued propaganda of hate, with its background of 
belief in the inevitability of war; so long, in short, as the 
League is not taken seriously by Europe, it cannot be 
taken seriously by America. 

Many Americans who are most ardently for the League 
are insisting that some of our own laws cannot be enforced 
until there is a stronger sentiment behind them. That, of 
course, is the final and unanswerable argument against 
America’s going into Europe. In the language of the race 
track, the League must be ‘“‘meant.’’ And that, too, is why 
disarmament below the point of self-defense would be as 
supreme an act of folly for us at this time as it would be for 
us to accept the propaganda of hate and the “‘inevitability 
of war’’ talk. 

It would be a great thing if the politicians whose vicious 
planning and press work are keeping the world in its vicious 
circle could be rounded up in the front-line trenches dur- 
ing their next “inevitable war.’’ A peace-loving people 
would shed no tears over a tablet to the Unknown Politician. 


Readjustment in Wheat Acreage 


HERE is lack of agreement on many points bearing 
on the wheat situation in the world, but there seems 
to be unanimity on one point. There are too many acres 
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devoted to wheat growing at present, and with average 
crops the supply of wheat is in excess of demand. The war 
boom in wheat growing is still pretty much on. The world | 
was told that wheat would win the war. Consumers were ~ 
told to deny themselves bread. Apparently it has been — 
taken for granted that wheat would win the peace. But 
in view of the price of wheat the victory of the wheat 
grower seems to be one of low returns. And the consumer 
no longer serves the interests of his country by self-denial | 
in bread. 

Wheat growers can hold fast until population and de 
mand catch up to supply; or they can reduce supply to 4 
correspond to demand. The former would likely be a 
longer and more painful process than the latter. The real 
question is: Who shall reduce acreage? When the farm- 
ers of an area agree to cut down acreage some of them 
reason that since so many others are cutting down the 
do not need to do so, and plant as much as usual or more. 
This has been observed time and time again. A policy of 
reduction of acreage is agreed upon, and then some farmers 
try to beat the game by having a large acreage, to enjo 
the supposed high price that is to follow crop reduction. — 
Just now the several wheat-exporting countries seem to be 
playing something of the same game, unconsciously o % 
course. ; 

Argentina, Australia and India are not so much involved, — 
since the wheat boom was not prominent in those coun- 
tries. Acreage in Australia was not much enlarged, there 
was no expansion in Argentina, nor can India be charged 
with overextension in wheat. The wheat boom has been 
largely a North American performance. 

Canada is a young country, still actively borrowing 
money for development, expanding in frontier wheat grow- — 
ing. We are passing out of the stage of frontier wheat — 
growing into the wheat growing of crop rotation. The i 
trend is not uniform, to be sure. Minnesota even during — 
the past eight years has continued her evolution from 
frontier farming to diversified agriculture; but Kansas has 
been a backslider during this time. Texas, Oklahoma and 
Colorado have been leaders in the new splurge into frontier 
wheat growing, the war and boom splurge. In the census 
of 1910 wheat growing in the states of Texas, Oklahoma, | 
Colorado, Montana and Idaho was reported on 2,493,936 © 
acres; in the census of 1920 this had expanded to 11,285,625 
acres. The hard difficulties in reduction of acreage are 
encountered in connection with frontier type of wheat 
growing because wheat is about the only egg in the farmer’s 
basket, and diversification cannot be suddenly accom- 
plished—even if permitted by soil, rainfall and climate— 
except at great expense, and sometimes not then. 

Now if it comes to a show-down between the wheat 
farmers of Western Canada and those of the Western 
United States as to who shall take in a reef, there seems 
little doubt that we shall have to make most of the read- 
justment. Canada is conducting an active campaign for 
new farm settlers for her spring-wheat belt. She extends 
alluring offers to farmers in the United States. The land is’ 
cheap, the contracts of purchase and terms of payment 
are liberal, and give a long time for amortization. There is 
still a lot of good land in the prairie provinces, quite as 
good for wheat growing as much that is under cultivation, 
which is not the case in our prairie states. In other words, 
development is not so close to the marginal acre in Canada 
as in the United States. The labor costs are as high with 
them as with us, but other costs are notably lower. The 
farmer there has increase in land value to look forward to— 
no longer the case in this country, to the same extent at 
least. Mixed agriculture is easier in this country than in 
Western Canada at the present time. In the inevitable 
readjustment of acreage during the next few years it 
seems clear that we must take the leading part. It is time 
for our farmers to stop raising wheat for a speculative 
European demand, cease competing with lower-cost 
producers, and strike into diversified agriculture. For- 
tunately, according to all data, this is the best-paying 
form of farming. One of the injuries of the war lay in de- 
flecting the American farmer from his program of rotation 
and diversification back into frontier tillage. A return to 
normalcy in this particular would be sound policy, tech- 
nically and financially. 


{ THE early summer of this year the presi- 
dent of a manufacturing establishment in 
a small town in Pennsylvania called his 
salesman into his office. Wasting no time in prelimi- 
xs he stated his trouble: 
For the first time in three years we are oversold. It is 
2ss for you to stay on the road booking orders until we 
in a position to deliver what we sell. We are short- 
led in the erecting shop. If you can get twenty-five 
who are familiar with our class of work so that we can 
h up with our orders we will at least talk about that 
‘England trip you are so anxious to make a killing on.”’ 
hat evening the salesman boarded the night train for 
ge seaboard city whose industries during the war had 
red thousands of shipbuilders and structural-iron 
sers along lines of manufacture similar to his own. In 
smoker he read news items in the daily papers about the 
elabor shortage prevailing in substantially every indus- 
center of the country. However, he knew of no better 
to seek, for manufacturers in the smaller cities and 
munities whom he had interviewed on his selling trips 
told him that they were up against the same condi- 
s; that they were short of workers and had been forced 
irtail their manufacturing schedules. He was convinced 
, his one best bet lay in the city to which he was 
eling. 
he following morning the manager of a public employ- 
office located in that city mulled through his mail for 
semimonthly salary check, dusted off his desk, brought 
calendar up to date, adjusted his swivel chair, and 
aired away for the day’s work. Number One on his list 
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of callers was the salesman from upcountry, who, like his 
superior, quickly got down to brass tacks: 

“T want twenty-five erectors for our tank shop. Here 
is a schedule of the rates we pay. I want to take the men 
with me tomorrow night. What can you do for me?” 

The manager lit his pipe. He puffed on it for a moment, 
struck another match, and then reaching for the schedule 
of wages looked it over carefully. 

“Those rates ought to interest them,’’ he remarked. 
“They will if you can reach the right type. Let’s draw up 
a help-wanted ad for tomorrow’s papers and see what it 
brings. We have a lot of orders here for men in the same 
line which we are not able to fill, and as you want men in a 
hurry you will have to advertise. Also if you want 
twenty-five men to be on the job at your plant a week 
from today my advice to you is to hire not less than forty.” 

“Twenty-five or thirty at the outside is my limit,” 
broke in the salesman; ‘‘that is all we have work for, and 
besides we can’t take care of more than that number with 
our present housing facilities.” 

“All right; thirty it is,’ assented the employment of- 
ficial; ‘‘although I’d like to see you take more, because the 
few statistics we have here show that hardly 75 per cent of 
the men hired these days can be classed as 
workers. The remaining 25 per cent—well, 
they’re not looking for work. They are 
what we callriders. However, you’re . 
the doctor; if you say thirty is your laa 
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limit we’ll go to it. Be here tomorrow when 
we open up and see what the tide brings in. 
Here’s suggested copy for your advertisement.” 

The next morning the salesman was on the job bright 
and early. Elbowing his way through a crowd of three to 
four hundred men who lined the sidewalk and overran the 
steps of the building he braced the employment official: 

“That ad of mine certainly pulled big. Labor shortage? 
How do the papers get that way?” 

The official glanced out at the surging crowd. “Yes, it 
certainly pulled, but you had better put hobbles on those 
thirty men when you get them signed up,’ he observed. 

Late in the afternoon the salesman breezed into the 
labor man’s private office to say good-by. 

“T couldn’t ask for better luck; they fell into my basket 
like ripe peaches. I have thirty men who have promised to 
take the night train with me. I’m going over to the station 
now to buy railroad tickets and send a wire to the old man.” 

Two days later the employment man found a long- 
distance-telephone memorandum on his desk requesting 
him to call at once his salesman visitor. In a moment or 
two a querulous voice came over the wire. 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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As to Poets 


From the Four Discourses of 

Samargandi, Friend of Omar 

Khayyam, Addressed to 
Prince Abul Hasan 


Y PRINCE, ’twere 
well for good report 
To have a bard about 


thy court 

Whose song may cheer the 
laggard days 

And yield my lord his due 
of praise. 

But when a bard is ill to 
hear, 

I charge thee, lend him not 
thine ear 

Nor pay him either silver, 
gold 

Or brass—at least, if he be 
old, 

For crows and owls are no 
whit worse 

Than full-grown men who 
make bad verse, 

And princely wealth is evilly 
spent 

That gives to such encour- 
agement. 

For one long seized of man’s 
estate 

Who sings rude songs before 
thy gale 

Unwitting how his numbers 
jar 

Will never learn how bad 
they are. 

Yet if thy bard be young, have grace 

To bear with him a little space; 

The fledgling nightingale must grow 

Before he charms the rose; and though 

Your stripling’s rimes be somewhat rough, 

In time he may do well enough! —Arthur Guiterman. 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Father an’ Son 


OES your son skulk behind th’ house or dodge in an 

alley when he sees you comin’, or does he drop his 
playthings or leave his companions t’ run down th’ street 
t’? meet you? Is he allus talkin’ ’bout ““my paw”’ t’ his 
playmates, or does he refer t’ you as “him’”’? Does your 
boy place his order fer a haircut, or a ball bat, or a snare 
drum, through his mother, or does he jump on your knee 


“ee 
“MAC , YER FRIEND FRAE BOSTON 
MAKES ME WEARY. HE THINKS HE 
KNOWS iT A‘ * 


an’ order direct? Is your son afraid o’ 
you, an’ how is your attitude toward 
your wife? Are you too great t’ cut 
up with your son? Are you th’ life an’ 
sunshine o’ some establishment an’ 
played out when you git home, or are 
you th’ director in a losin’ concern, or 
have you got th’ dyspepsia? 

If your boy is afraid o’ you, it’s only 
a question o’ time till he gits ont’ you. 
Then he’ll laugh, or tear out. Do you 
go home in th’ evenin’ an’ go in th’ 
kitchen with your watch in your hand? 
At th’ evenin’ meal do you make your 
little boy eat kale or spinach? Do you 
ever shove th’ butter over where th’ 
little feller kin reach it? Do you scowl 


“HIST! HERE HE COMES NOW,JOCK, AN’ 
HE'S IN A MICHTY HURRY,” 


DRAWN BY ROBERT DICKEY 


Six Characters in Search of an Author 


an’ bawl your son out when he timidly whispers t’ his 
mother an’ asks fer a second egg? Do you make him eat 
up ever’thing he bites into? Do you buy him shoes four 
sizes too large, an’ tell him th’ parade is all that ther’ is t’ 
a circus? Makea chum o’ your boy. Show him th’ differ- 
ence between a jay bird an’ a sparrow, an’ how t’ fly a kite. 
Make him like you so when he gits further along he’ll wash 
th’ car an’ mow th’ grass. ; 
We wuz walkin’ along th’ street th’ other day an’ we 
came upon two little boys workin’ on a pushmobile. Sud- 
denly one o’ them looked terrified an’ said, “‘Beat it, 
quick! Here comes th’ ole man!’ An’ they rushed panic- 
stricken up an alley. Lookin’ down th’ street we saw a 
little pompous feller comin’ along wearin’ a fierce collar an’ 
carryin’ a newspaper under his arm. His head wuz erect 
an’ a firm chin glistened in th’ evenin’ sun. He looked like 


AND THAT’S THAT 


“we MAY KEN A POWERFU' LOT ABouT BEANS 
AN A THAT; BOT HIS IGNORANCE O’ THE WAYS 
O’ NATURE 1S MAIST AMAZIN,” 
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he’d jest put th’ finis 
touches on a history o 
universe, an’ wuz all se 
a thick red steak an’ a 
o’ Java. 
Sure enough, he tur 
in th’ home on whose ] 
th’ little boys wuz pla 
Then I saw a woman | 
riedly jump out of a pe 
swing an’ scamper in 
house as he approad 
He entered th’ house y 
his chin higher ’n eve 
through an open win 
we heard, in hard met; 
tones, ‘“‘ Dinner not rea 
You’re a hell of a wife! 
We asked a feller | 
chanced t’ pass, who | 
in that home, an’ he rep! 
“He’s a credit man fe 
dollar-down-an’-th’-r 
eventually furniture st 
but I don’t know his nam 
—Abe Marti 

f 
Comment of a 


Country Edito 


ALK of elevating 

motion picture proe 
from two sources. Of tl 
the most insistent is 
producer of motion { 
tures. Other advocate 
the elevation of the pictu 
are the superior folk who go into motion-picture theat 
infrequently, if at all. The producer’s obeisance to artis 
build-up. He wishes to stamp his product with the insi 
of class. It is the most subtle of all publicity. Relucta 
money becomes insistent when its possessor can be 
believe the merchandise offered is exclusive. Superior f 
wish to elevate the pictures because they believe they 
in that way, discharge a portion of the obligation toi 
feriority which destiny has imposed upon them. Nobo 
else cares anything about it. 

The pictures are well enough in their way. They | 
keyed precisely to the tastes and intellectual require 
of a great majority of those who patronize them. 
motion picture is a commercial proposition fitted 
human need. It provides entertainment at a price wi 
the reach of all and makes it accessible to everybody. It 
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“TO THE CREEK , YOU CHUMPS, TO DRO 
THIS INCUMBRANCE.” 


not art, and if it were art its clie 
would be far too small to suppo 
in the style to which it is accusto 
For the larger part, it gets its busi 
from those whose social resources 
limited. Its chief appeal lies in 
fact that it affords temporary es 
from the rigors of happy home li 

Broadly speaking, nobody whe 
afford a better car drives a flivver 
body whose social resources equa! 
needs leans heavily upon the mo 
picture theater. 


A great many sovereign reme 
social, moral and economic, have | 
(Continued on Page 136) | 
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@.. It brings them home! 
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I hit a mile in Big League style 
And round the bases roam. 

Now Campbell's fame is just the same— 
It always brings them home! 


Every time it comes to the plate, Campbell's 

Tomato Soup makes a hit. It’s such a popular 
- soup that there are few who haven't eaten it. 
A soup the appetite remembers. A soup 
which tempts with its fragrant invitation. 
Every spoonful proves that there is one soup 
in a class by itself— 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


What is the secret of this soup—so famous 
that just about everybody knows it and eats 
it! The kind of ripe, tempting tomatoes we 
use—only the juices and rich, meaty parts in 
a smooth puree! The way we blend them 
with country butter and tasty seasoning after 
a recipe no one knows but us! Taste its 
‘difference’! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Eva pressed her hand. “I’m glad,” she said. 

““When my grief was new,” said Mrs. Sheldon in a low 
tone, “I had my husband with me in my thoughts so con- 
stantly, so vividly, that it was as if he were still alive. But 
time took him away from me even more surely than death, 
and I rebelled against this. I was bitter. I said to myself, 
‘The saddest thing about grief is that it doesn’t last.’”’ 

“That—it doesn’t last?”’ 

“Yes. And so I came back here to renew my sorrow— 


that I might find him once more.’”’ She paused. “But I 
have found happiness here instead of sorrow,’ she said. 
‘‘Happiness in seeing yours, dear—and Oliver’s. Thank 


you for giving him so much. It’s all I could ask for him, 
Gwynne—you and your love.” 

Tears started to Eva’s eyes. She had turned pale. 

“T don’t deserve your thanks,” she said. ‘If you 
knew * 

“T know what you have done for Oliver; how miserable 
the wrong woman could have made him; how cruelly he 
might have been disillusioned. Because, you see, he grew 
up expecting so much—too much, perhaps—of life and 
love. He has told you, hasn’t he, about his father and me— 
about our happiness?”’ 

a Yess! 

“There was never but one trouble between us,”’ said Mrs. 
Sheldon simply. ‘‘We were too rich. If we only could have 
been poor together, in a little house, with- 
out servants. If I could have cooked for 
him, got tired for him. Oh, if I only could 
have given up something for my love! We 
used to try to run away from people and 
just be alone together. No use. If we went 
to the most out-of-the-way, unheard-of 
place, someone we knew or who knew about 
us was sure to be there. Friends and 
friends of one’s friends, acquaintances and 
their acquaintances, servants and trades- 
people and tourists—millions too many 
people in the world! We were never alone 
and we never had to do without anything. 

Our favorite story was one of O. Henry’s— 
The Gift of the Wise Men.” 

“T know!” said Eva. “Isn’t that the 
one about the girl who sells her beautiful 
hair so that she can buy her husband a 
watch chain for a Christmas present, and 
then finds that he has pawned his watch to 
buy a set of combs for her hair?”’ 

““Yes—exactly. We were denied the 
most poignant moments of love—moments 
that only poor people can have. Gifts 
didn’t mean anything, really, for we could 
each buy them without the least self-denial. 

There was only one thing that I could 
sacrifice for my husband.” 

She smiled whimsically. 

“What was that?” asked Eva. 

“My hatred of bridge. He loved it, and so I learned to 
play really well, and pretended to like it so successfully 
that he used to tell people I was a bridge fiend. I don’t 
know what he gave up for my sake, because he was just as 
good an actor as [.”’ 

She laughed gently. 

“See what you have done for me, Gwynne. I can talk 
about him again—even laugh! All the bitterness has gone 
out of my sorrow since I’ve come here. All my suffering 
has gone and yet I’ve found him again. Yes, it’s just as if 
I had found my Oliver again in yours and myself in you.” 

Eva had risen. She was trembling, very white, and her 
voice shook. 

“T can’t bear it when you talk to me like that!’”’ she 
cried. ‘Oh, I wouldn’t hurt you for the world! But I don’t 
deserve your love, your trust, And so I—I must tell 
you ——”’ 

Her voice sank and died away. She Bould not force her- 
self to go on, though her lips moved. 

While she hesitated, struggling with herself, Mrs. Shel- 
don looking at her in surprise, almost in alarm, a voice 
broke in upon them. 

““Gwynne!”’ it called in gay excited tones. 
Gwynne!” 

And there was the staccato of small quick feet on the 
stones of the terrace. Eva turned around sharply, and saw 
a tiny, overdressed, gray-haired woman rushing toward her 
with outstretched arms. And the next moment she was 
smothered in lace and the odor of Aunt Fannie’s favorite 
perfume. 


““Yoo-hoo! 


XXIV 


ID you have a nice time at White Sulphur, Fannie?” 

asked Mrs. Sheldon when the greetings were over. 
““As good as anyone my age can have, I suppose,” 
torted Aunt Fannie. “I had a flirtation—sort of a flirta- 
tion with an admiral—retired, of course. He was deaf, but 
that didn’t matter. He wouldn’t have listened anyway. 


re- . 
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If deafness has to happen, it always ought to be to men, be- 
cause they never pay the slightest attention to what any- 
one is saying. If you are young they only want to look at 
you; and if you’re not they only want to make an audi- 
ence of you. So they don’t really n2ed their ears. It’s too 
ridiculous that women have the reputation of being talkers! 
I know I’m babbling myself, but it’s the pent-up conversa- 
tion of amonth. Well, Gwynne, it’s your turn now. How 
are you? And what do you know?”’ 

She beamed fondly on her supposed niece, who remained 
silent, tongue-tied, simply petrified with fright at the 
appearance of the lady whom 
Gwynne had described as her one 
intimate friend. For, though Eva 
had been on the verge of confes- 
sion just a few moments before, it 
would be an entirely different 
matter to be exposed as a fraud. 


Alone in Her Room, Eva Grahame Compared the Jewel«Set Miniature 
of Gwynne's Grandmother With a Small Faded Daguerreotype 


She looked at Aunt Fannie piteously, while in her mind she 
tried to assemble all that she knew of Gwynne’s personality 
into a tolerable imitation. 

Fortunately, Aunt Fannie rarely waited for answers to 
her questions, usually preferring to supply them herself. 

“You’re looking pale!”’ she cried. ‘“‘Why Gwynne! Is 
it true? Have you really been ill? I heard it; but of course 
I didn’t believe it.” 

“Yes,” said Eva faintly. ‘A little neuralgia.” 

“You’ve never had neuralgia! And what’s all this I 
hear about your refusing to go out or to see anyone?”’ 

“T have just been scolding dear Gwynne about that my- 
self,” said Mrs. Sheldon gently. “It’s all on my account, 
you know.” 

“Your account!’ exclaimed Aunt Fannie. 

“Yes. The dear child thought that it might make me 
unhappy. But I’ve just told her that she’s wrong, and that 
she must not give up anything for my sake.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what you are talking about!” 
gasped Aunt Fannie, completely bewildered. ‘‘Gwynne 
never gave up anything in her life!”’ 

Eva, nervously flushing, spoke ah in what she 
hoped was Gwynne’s tone: 

“Oh, dear! Is this silly old town gossiping about me 
again?” 

Aunt Fannie shot a quick glance at her. 


“You never minded it before,” she said dryly. ‘‘But of 


‘course they are. What do you expect if you shut yourself 


up like an invalid or a nun or something? I heard all about 
it as soon as I stepped off the train.” 


Bl 
s | 
October 6, 1g 


“Gwynne has been so sweet to me, Fannie, you re 
mustn’t scold her,”’ said Mrs. Sheldon in a mollifying t 
“Gwynne! Sweet?’’ Aunt Fannie almost shrieke 

Then, for the first time catching sight of the workba 
in Eva’s lap, she gave another shriek. 

“Gwynne! Sewing!” 

“Really,” said Eva in a bored tone, “have you not] 
more exciting to talk about than me, Aunt Fannie? | M 
did you see at White Sulphur?”’ 

“Oh, everybody,” replied Aunt Fannie in a voice t 
showed her lack of interest in that subject. Then, re 
eagerly to the attack: “Tell me 
New York,” she demanded. 

“New—New York!” stammered | 
nervously. 

““We were only there a few hours 
know,” said Mrs. Sheldon. ‘‘I wante 
come straight on to Midland. Wasn’ 
sweet of Gwynne to come all the w 
New York with Oliver to meet me 

Aunt Fannie, nobly repressing her 
prise at this information, winked at 
and changed the subject with an 
rate display of tact. : 

“Do you think green sandals 2 | 
young for me?”’ she asked, looking do 
complacently at her tiny feet. 

“Certainly not, Aunt Fannie,’ 
sponded Eva dutifully. 

But Mrs. Sheldon’s expression shoy 
only too plainly, in spite of a polite s 
nd gle, that she thought green sandals | 
flesh-colored stockings vulgar. 

“Oh, I don’t care,” cried Aunt Fa 
defiantly. “I do hate to be old. Ly 
give up and be dignified yet. It’s n 
if I’d been a famous beauty like } 
Isobel. People always say beauti 
getting old worse than plain wome 
it’s not true. It isn’t worse to lose 
looks than never to have had them 
We plain women always go on hopi 
shall be beauties some day. We bu 
cold cream every year, and we think, *, 
after I’ve had that permanent wave!” 
‘Wait until I get my face peeled!’ — 
live on hope from year to year, all 
time we are girls and young wome 
then all at once—bang! We’re in n 
age! And there’s no hope. And 
haven’t even memories to live on like} 
people.”’ 

“Why,” cried Mrs. Sheldon, fi 
delicately, “I’m sure I was nev 
beauty, Fannie!” 

“Oh, yes, you were! And wasted ye 
self, just like Gwynne.” 

“Wasted myself?” t 

“Yes. I could shake Gwynne whe 
think—youth and beauty—and: here 
sits, wasting her sweetness on the de 
air. Oh, what couldn’t I do with y 
youth and beauty, Gwynne!” 
“Why, Fannie, what do you mean? 

“‘T mean just what I’ve been saying all afternoon— 
I’m bored stiff because I’m middle-aged and plain; bees 
I had to talk to old people, instead of to the girls and b 
I'd really have enjoyed. i 

“What conversation old people have! Have you € 
noticed? If it isn’t reminiscences it’s jokes! Then t 
eackle. No! I swear I’ll never cackle if I get to be as 
as Methuselah. Young people have repartee, old pec 
anecdotes—canned humor!’’ 

“But really, Fannie, I don’t see what Gwynne has to 
with all that. What fault have you to find with her?” v 
tured Mrs. Sheldon timidly. { 

“She never flirts!”’ cried Aunt Fannie dramatica 
Then, pointing an accusing finger at Eva’s blond lovelin' 
“With all that marvelous material—she never flirts! 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Sheldon, the color deepening it in 
cheeks. ‘“‘But I’m sure you don’t want our dear Gw! 
to—to flirt, Fannie.” | 

“Of course I do—while she’s young, while she can, | 
it’s spring!’’ cried Aunt Fannie in a lyrical outburst. 

“But Gwynne is a married woman!”’ 

Aunt Fannie rolled her eyes to heaven.’ 

“And most devoted to her husband,” added a 
don triumphantly. 

1 “ee What? by J ” 

“Oh, Aunt Fannie, please 
“Gwynne!” cried Aunt Fannie, round-eyed with a: 
ishment. “Is that it? Does that explain the change in: 
Can it be—are you, by any chance, falling in love 
Oliver?”’ (Continued on Page 38) 
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louble action’ cleanser! 


Sunbrite not only scours but also 
destroys every stale odor and flavor 


GOOD cook never risks her coffee in a 

“stale”? pot or percolator. She knows 

too well what any trace of uncleanliness will 
cost in flavor. 

That is why so many women “‘sun”’ their 
coffee and tea pots. The light and heat of 
the sun have a sweetening, purifying power. 

Even so, just soap and water and sun will 
not keep these important utensils up to the 
standard of sweetness and freshness that 
insures the delicate aroma and fine flavor you 
want. They need a special kind of cleansing. 

Sunbrite, the double action cleanser, 
keeps them bright and stainless just as any 
good cleanser does. But more than that, it 
also sweetens and purifies; eliminating every 
trace of stale odor or strong flavor. 


For Sunbrite has in its composition an 
element which sweetens, freshens and puri- 
fies as it cleans. It is abrasive enough to 
scour off stains and particles that stick, yet 
is not rough enough to mar a finely finished 
utensil surface by scratching. Norwillitharm 
the hands, being free from harsh chemicals. 

Double action—and yet Sunbrite costs 
less by a third than you often pay for ordi- 
nary scouring powders! The enormous pro- 
duction facilities of Swift & Company make 
this low price possible. And a United Profit 
Sharing coupon goes with every can. 

A thorough Sunbrite cleansing, then wash 
and scald—and your coffee pot is as fresh 
and sweet as new! Try it for this and for 
every kitchen and bathroom use. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
with which you have cut an onion; then 
cut a lemon or an apple with it—and the 
onion flavor is still there. A Sunbrite 
cleansing not only polishes the knife but 
destroys every trace of the onion flavor 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Falling in love?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Shel- 
don indignantly. ‘‘What on earth do you 
mean, Fannie? A married woman doesn’t 
fall in love with her own husband.” 

“The retort to that is too obvious,”’ 
mented Aunt Fannie dryly. 

Mrs. Sheldon looked at her in puzzled 
silence for a second, then ventured timidly, 
“But surely, Fannie, you know—you must 
know how devoted Gwynne and Oliver 
are. 

She looked appealingly toward Eva, who 
took her hand. 

“Aunt Fannie is only teasing you, 
mother,”’ said Eva gently. 

Mrs. Sheldon gave a little, soft, con- 
strained laugh. 

‘Do forgive me for taking things so seri- 
ously, Fannie,’”’ she said. “I am old- 
fashioned, stupid, I know, about—about the 
subject of love. It always seemed a—very 
precious, almost sacred thing tome. But 
I know one should make fun of it now.” 

She rose with great dignity and held out 
her hand. 

“‘T shall see you again soon, I hope, Fan- 
nie? I am going in now, if you and Gwynne 
will excuse me. I am sure you two must 
have a great deal to talk over together.” 

She stooped and kissed Eva’s forehead 
and walked away with the light, firm step 
and the beautifully erect carriage that had 
been taught ladies in her day. 

“What a cloyingly sweet person!’’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Fannie as soon as Mrs. Shel- 
don was out of hearing. ‘‘Now for some 
real words instead of lady-lady talk. Good 
heavens, Gwynne, what’s come over you? 
I never saw you so darn demure. And you 
don’t mean to tell me you let her think 
you're crazy about Oliver!” 

oe ROS Sue 

“But why?” 

“Oliver wanted me to.” 

“Am I Rip Van Winkle, or whoever 
it was that overslept?”’ wailed Aunt Fan- 
nie. “You couldn’t have changed more, 
Gwynne, if I had been away for a hundred 
years.” 

“Oh, no, really, Aunt Fannie. It’s just 
that I’m fond of Oliver’s mother, and she is 
too fine and delicate to hurt.” 

“T can’t stand it!’’ wailed Aunt Fannie. 
“You are crazy or else I am. Which is it? 
Or is everybody out of their heads? That 
old fool of a Delia of yours—I really think 
you must pension her at last, Gwynne— 
she is getting too old and cranky. Why, she 
actually had the impudence to forbid me to 
come out here a while ago!” 

““Delia—forbade you?” 

“Well, she didn’t exactly say I shouldn’t, 
but she distinctly tried to prevent me. She 
was hanging about in the hall when I came 
in, and I never saw anyone act so flut- 
tered—as if I were carrying a bomb or 
something. 

“And what was she doing in the hall, any- 
way? She’s no business to be down there. 
Kindly imagine! She wanted Wilkins to 
announce me!”’ 

“How—how absurd,” 
faintly. 

“Said you were nervous and mustn’t be 
startled by anyone coming on you unex- 
pectedly,” said Aunt Fannie derisively. 
“That’s why I shouted as I approached. 
‘Very well, Delia,’ I said. ‘I’ll yell, but I 
won’t be announced!’”’ 

Eva forced a laugh. Aunt Fannie looked 
annoyed. She was accustomed to having 
her lightly flowing chatter greeted more 
spontaneously. 

““Aren’t you going to tell me a thing, 
Gwynne?” she demanded sharply. 

“What—what do you want to know, 
Aunt Fannie?”’ 

“Oh, do be interesting!’ cried Aunt 
Fannie, stamping her foot. ‘Be yourself, 
as the youngsters say—and it’s a wonderful 


com- 


murmured Eva 


expression. What’s the mystery, anyhow, 
Gwynne?” 
“Mystery?” 


“Why didn’t you want Isobel to know 
you’d been in New York? Does she ac- 
tually think you went there just to meet 
her?”’ 

“Yes. Oliver wanted me to 

“*Since when, may I ask, have you obeyed 
all Oliver’s wishes?” 

“Oh, Aunt Fannie, he’s really been very 
good to me—very kind.” 


” 


“T was right! You are falling in love 
with him.” 

Eva blushed hotly. 

“T’m not!” 


““Good heavens, it wouldn’t be a crime! 
I’d be very glad. It might keep you here. 
And I can’t tell you how I’ve missed 
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you, Gwynne. I’ve been tempted to run to 
New York dozens of times to see you. But I 
thought I’d wait until —— Tell me’’—she 
pushed her chair closer, looking over her 
shoulder, and speaking in a conspiratorial 
whisper—‘‘tell me, Gwynne, what about 
the stage?” 

“The stage? Oh, you mean my getting 
on the stage?”’ 

“Yes, of course.”’ 

“SEedidn tae 

“Not at all?”’ wailed Aunt Fannie. 

“e No.” 

“Good gracious, can nothing ever hap- 
pen in this family? Everything fizzles out. 
Well, Gwynne, I must say I’m bitterly 
disappointed in you—when you know I 
have to look to you for all my thrills.” 

“But I didn’t think you approved 

“T didn’t. I don’t. But that needn’t 
keep me from enjoying it, need it? Did 
nothing happen? Surely someone insulted 
you at the very least!” 

“e No.” 

“Oh, Gwynne! 
insult?” 

“oe No.”’’ 

“And you’ve positively nothing exciting 
to tell me?”’ 

“ENG.’? 

““Then for heaven’s sake, what were you 
doing in New York all that time?” 

“‘Oh—nothing. I found I couldn’t get a 
part, and so—oh, well, it was all very dull.” 

“T’m going home!’’ said Aunt Fannie 
indignantly. ‘“‘You’re as dull as your ad- 
ventures—or the lack of them.”’ 

She rose and opened her fragile parasol 
vehemently. Her lacy skirts flounced about 
her small figure and her green feet twinkled 
on the stones. Then she turned. 

“And I brought you a present too!’’ she 
cried reproachfully. 

““A—present?” 

“Good heavens, you haven’t forgotten 
that tomorrow’s your birthday!’’ 

Aunt Fannie held out a white jewel case 
at arm’s length, and announced dramati- 
cally, ‘‘The family emeralds. I got them out 
of the bank. I thought you might just as 
well have them before I die as after, and 
you always loved them so.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t ——”’ 

“T meant to surprise you with them to- 
morrow,” said Aunt Fannie. ‘‘But I shall 
punish you by giving them to you now. 
And I hope it heaps coals of fire on your 
head, besides taking all the edge off your 
birthday!”’ 

She opened the box and, marching over 
to Eva, placed it on the arm of her chair. 

A long chain of square-cut emeralds and 
small diamonds, and a pair of old-fashioned 
earrings with square-emerald pendants lay 
on the white-satin lining. 

““Oh, but you mustn’t give these beauti- 
ful things to me!”’ cried Eva. 

“T want you to have them. I always 
meant you to, some day. So why not now 
when I can enjoy seeing you wear them? 
Emeralds are in style again, you know; 
and old-fashioned earrings too. The locket’s 
underneath.” 

Aunt Fannie stooped over Eva, her 
quick fingers pushed the earrings and chain 
aside, and an old-fashioned gold locket, set 
with emeralds and diamonds, fell into 
Eva’s lap. Eva picked up the pretty toy, 
and out of sheer nervousness, hardly realiz- 
ing what she was doing, pressed the spring. 
Then all the color flowed away from her 
face. And she sprang to her feet, staring 
wildly at the miniature inside the locket, 
crying out involuntarily, “But that’s my 
grandmother!” 

Aunt Fannie stared at her. 

“Of course it’s your 
Gwynne,” she said. 


Not even the tiniest 


grandmother, 
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LONE, in her room, Eva Grahame com- 
pared the jewel-set miniature of 
Gwynne’s grandmother with a small, faded 
daguerreotype in a shabby little black- 
leather case, which she took out of the 
bottom of her trunk where it had always 
accompanied her in her nomadic life. 
Gwynne’s grandmother wore a poke bon- 
net wreathed with pink roses, her gentle eyes 
were downcast, her fresh, rosy lips were de- 
murely, even primly set. Eva’s grand- 
mother looked out proudly from her shabby 
frame with young, flashing defiance and 
courage; her lips pouted, her little, firm 
chin was flung up; her small finely shaped 
head was wreathed round and round with 
heavy braids of hair; her young, round 
figure was buttoned up tightly into a white 
satin basque, and a beautifully modeled, 
small hand held a papier-maché dagger aloft 
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in tragic pose. Yet in spite of all the differ- 
ences in costume and in setting and in ex- 
pression, the two fresh, fair faces were 
identical. 

On the back of the daguerreotype, in 
faded ink, in a long, flowing handwriting 
like waving wheat—‘‘To Romeo from his 
Juliet. Or, in other words, from Jerusha to 
her Jeremy.” Jerusha had been Eva’s 
grandmother, Jeremy her grandfather. 
That they had been great lovers, that there 
was something romantic and mysterious 
about them, Eva knew, nothing else. For 
neither her mother nor her grandmother 
had ever seemed inclined to talk of family 
history. Indeed, Eva had never been curi- 
ous about it before. She had imagined her 
ancestors, if she thought of them at all, as 
a doomed race of strolling, homeless players, 
of whom she was the ultimate victim. 

On the miniature there was no name to 
identify it, no mark to explain its curious 
likeness to the daguerreotype. The features 
of Eva’s grandmother looked out at her, 
with different expressions from both frames. 

But the most curious thing was this: 
That not only were the two pictured faces 
exactly alike but that Eva’s features were a 
replica of theirs—Eva’s, and, of course, 
Gwynne’s. 

XXVI 

T HAD been the custom ever since 

Gwynne was a child for Aunt Fannie to 
give her a birthday party. And so the next 
evening found Eva a most unwilling guest 
at her pseudo aunt’s dinner table. She was 
more afraid of Aunt Fannie than ever since 
their first talk, in which Eva felt that she 
had not played her part successfully; but 
she could find no excuse for refusing her 
fondly urgent relative’s invitation. How- 
ever, she had won the point of having her 
birthday celebrated more quietly than 
usual, very much more quietly than Aunt 
Fannie liked, with a family party only—out 
of deference to Mrs. Sheldon. 

There were only eight at the table, two of 
whom, at least, Eva was not afraid of— 
Oliver and his mother. She kept sending 
shy, appealing glances at both of them. It 
seemed to Eva that whenever her eyes met 
Oliver’s frank, kind eyes, which warmed so 
quickly at her glance, she drew upon a 
secret fund of courage. That somehow he 
could and would protect her from the dan- 
gers lurking in Aunt Fannie’s sharp tongue 
and quickly darting questions, and in the 
conversation of her dinner partner, who, it 
seemed, had known Gwynne since child- 
hood, and was in fact a distant cousin. 

This individual, bored and pale, with 
such shiningly groomed blond hair that he 
resembled a canary, languidly divided his 
duty between his food and Eva, as if both 
caused him equal martyrdom. 

He poked at Aunt Fannie’s truly won- 
derful food with a negligent fork, he chewed 
as if someone else were guilty of the vulgar- 
ity of the act, he took grudging sips of Aunt 
Fannie’s pre-prohibition champagne as if it 
were cider; and he talked to Eva in much 
the same manner. Indeed, it was plainly 
apparent that Cousin Edmond would have 
disliked Cousin Gwynne heartily, if it had 
been in his nature to be hearty about any- 
thing. 

Malicious mischief had caused Aunt 
Fannie to invite him, and to put him next 
to Gwynne. He hadn’t been in Aunt Fan- 
nie’s house—by invitation—for years; she 
detested him. But she knew that Gwynne 
shared her feeling, and she wanted to pun- 
ish her niece for her queer, stupid, stiff be- 
havior. Also, she hoped to rouse Gwynne 
by this counterirritant, something in the 
nature of a mustard plaster. There might 
be an amusing scene between insultingly 
languid Edmond and _high-spirited—at 
least once high-spirited—Gwynne. But to 
Aunt Fannie’s dismay and anger she saw 
Gwynne actually trying to ingratiate her- 
self with the man. Answering him timidly, 
meekly. Humbly enduring his patronage. 

‘And what were you doing in New York 
for so long, Cousin Gwynne? May I ask? 
Or is that indiscreet?’’ he drawled, in his 
curiously penetrating soft voice. And he 
trailed a sidelong glance, as deliberately 
bored as a yawn, over the white shoulders 
and lovely bare arm beside him. 

Eva wore the family emeralds—at Aunt 
Fannie’s request—and a frock of white 
crépe de chine, embroidered with bands of 
brilliant green silk mushrooms. She raised 
her very blue, candid eyes to Cousin Ed- 
mond’s pale face. 

“Oh, I was just shopping,’ she said 
lightly, gathering courage from Oliver’s 
eyes, which were watching her. “Do you 
like this“dress, Cousin Edmond?” 


' frock?” 


* 
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He disdained it with a glance. 
“Stun-ning,”’ he declared with resig 
tion. ‘But does it take months to selee 


“No, I have several,’’ replied Eva, smi 
ing across the table at Oliver. 

His eyes flew to meet hers. Their glance 
merged quick and warm. Like a handclag 
Like—an embrace. 

Eva colored. Her eyes dropped. - 

Cousin Edmond, who, under his lang ui¢ 
lids, observed everything, commented soft 
“I say, Gwynne, isn’t it fearfully bad fo 
to flirt with your husband?” 

“T? Flirting?’’ she stammered, deep} 
confused, deeply blushing. “Oh. Buw 
wasn’t!” 

““My de-ar!”’ cried the dark, vivaciou 
full-breasted woman, in the late thirtii 
who was Cousin Edmond’s wife. “Whe 
Oh, tell me where did you learn that simp) 
en-chanting trick?” 

STriekes 

“Blushing like that! I’ve tried an 
tried!”’ exclaimed the lady, who alv 
spoke in italics. ‘I simply can’t do 
Ney-er could. No matter how hor-ribl 
I’m embarrassed. I read how to do it o 
in some woman’s magazine. You drop you 
handkerchief on purpose, and bend oy 
quite suddenly to get it, and then you 
supposed to come up all flushed and girlis} 
But it never worked for me. Nev-er! Som 
perfectly horrid man always picked up m 
handkerchief first, you see!”’ 

Her husband shot an ironic glance at her 

“Chivalry is not dead,’”’ he murmure 
in a voice like a yawn. 

“Oh, I know you are tired of all my litt 
stories, Edmond,’’ she retorted. “But 
never heard of any wife, except Scheher 
zade, who could amuse her husband con 
tinually. How do you manage, Gwynne 

“Do I?” asked Eva, and she could n 
help looking toward Oliver quickly; w 
quite unbidden, a little secret smile dim 
pled the corner of her mouth. Pt 

“It’s simply disgusting—Oliver’s deve 
tion!’”’ cried Cousin Edmond’s wife. 
haven’t been able to make him look at m 
once all evening.’”’ She pouted. “I th 
you are appallingly rude, Oliver. D 
you know that I’m considered a fascina i 
woman?” 

Reluctantly Oliver tore his eyes a 
from Eva and dutifully made the prope 
response. Eva was left alone, with a curiou 
sinking feeling, and Cousin Edmond. 

“Ts it true, Gwynne, that you have 
signed or been expelled from that frightfu 
amateur dramatic society of yours—w 
was its absurd name? Ihopeso. I’m feal 
fully glad. I remember I sat thro 
twelve or fifteen scenes of some po 
drama for your sake, you know—y 
was all in blank verse, and I think y 
hair was hanging down, wasn’t it? Tell mi 
is it true, what they say, that the club wa 
only created as an excuse for your wondel 
ful hair to hang down in public, Cousi 
Gwynne?”’ | 

“Which of your questions would you lik 
me to answer first?’’ said Eva pleasantly 

“Those frightful bores in your club a! 
simply furious at you now, dear child,” h 
murmured. 

“Really?” 

“The whole town is dreadfully incen: 
he declared with satisfaction. “I dare sa 
though, that that is exactly what yo 
wanted.’’ 

‘Why should I?” 

“Well—it gives one a certain amount \ 
notoriety to be hated.” 

“Ah!” said Aunt Fannie, on his oth¢ 
side. ‘Have you discovered that, deé| 
Edmond?” | 

He looked at her blandly. | 

“But I am loved,” he said. ‘‘At lea 
by all the ladies, dear Aunt Fannie.” 

Then turning back to Eva: ‘‘Charminj| 
family parties, aren’t they?” he si 
“What a brilliant idea of yours, Gwynn 
to have one. Doesn’t it stir one’s bett 
nature to look down a whole expan 
tablecloth and not be able to see one $0) 
who is not a relation or relationin lewis 4 

“T think both are nice,” said -| 
staunchly. 

‘Can the leopardess change her spot 
And do you think I am nice? I, bo 
Gwynne?” 

pel: think—you could beif you wanted to 

“But you’ve never given me the slighte 
encouragement before.”’ 

Oliver shot a quick glance across t 
table. It was plain that he was only liste 
ing with one ear to his vivacious neighbe 
Eva smiled at him shyly. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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THE NEW V-63 SUBURBAN 


Expect Great Things! 


The moment you see this New V-63 Cadillac you 
instinctively expect surpassing performance. 


And when you drive and ride in the car, your first 
impression becomes positive conviction. 


You discover that Cadillac riding ease has taken on 
a new meaning; that driving is a subconscious func- 
tion, so effortless that you are left free to relax and 
enjoy; that safety is vitally advanced by Cadillac 
Four Wheel Brakes. 


But even these remarkable refinements are over- 


COA. D EE LAC MOTOR 


CAACR C'O "“MiPRAeNays 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


shadowed by the performance of the new harmonized 
and balanced V-Type eight-cylinder engine. 


You are immediately conscious of great power and 
speed, and because of new principles of design the car’s 
flight is virtually the only hint of the motor’s presence. 


All is quietness and smooth travel; there is nothing 
to detract from enjoyment of a motoring experience 
which you know is without precedent or parallel. 


To see the New Cadillac is to expect great things; to 
drive and ride in it is to have those expectations 
splendidly realized. 
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Don’t take this 


chance—when you 
buy him a raincoat 


ON’T judge the waterproof 

quality of a coat by appear- 
ance, texture or feel— and then let 
the first soaking rain tell you 
whether you ‘“‘guessed right”’ 
or not! 


The quality that makes a rain- 
coat stay really waterproof is 
inbuilt. It depends not only on 
the quality of the materials used, 
but also on the way the rubber 
and fabric are joined—on the 
greatest care and skill in manu- 
facture. 


That is why the only guarantee 
of real raincoat protection is the 
name on the coat and the repu- 
tation of the maker—and why 
thousands of people today have 
learned to rely on the name 
Raynster. 


Raynsters are made with all 
the skill and experience of the 
largest rubber organization in 
the world. Raynsters are a com- 
plete line of raincoats for men 
and women, boys and girls— 
from rugged rubber surface coats 
to smart tweeds and cashmeres 
with the rubber hidden inside. 


Our little booklet entitled “A 
Scotchman Started It”’ will help 
you to distinguish raincoat qual- 
ity. Mailed free to you. Ad- 
dress Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Ssters 


Reg. yn S. Pat. Off. 


Rayn 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

“T refuse,’ said Cousin Edmond, ‘I 
positively refuse to talk to any woman who 
looks at another man while I am speak- 
ing—especially her husband. That is the 
deadliest insult, really. It is exactly as if 
you should begin a telephone conversation, 
Gwynne, while I was making love to you.” 

“IE can’t imagine your making love to 
anyone,” said Eva honestly. 

“‘T shall have to stimulate your imagina- 
tion some day,” he said in a weary voice. 
“But not here. Not over food. And sur- 
rounded by family! If you are so keenly 
interested in me, Gwynne, why did you 
refuse to see me in New York?” 

SDidmiy 

“Of course. We called, Claire and I. 
But Delia sent us away. Was it because I 
was with Claire? Would you have seen me 
if I had been alone? Ah, now I realize what 
Chekhoy meant when he said—pardon a 
literary allusion, won’t you, but it’s quite 
all right this year if it’s Russian—Chekhov 
said: ‘Going to Paris with one’s wife is like 
going to Tula with one’s samovar.’ Tula 
is where they make samovars, you know.” 

I see,’ ” said Eva. “But suppose 
one really liked one’s own samovar best?” 

“Possibly at home. But not in Tula, 
where there are heaps of jolly, bright new 
ones.”’ 

“Then how do you account for people’s 
fondness for antiques?” 

“Oh, but it’s always in other people’s 
shops that they like to discover them.”’ 

“Tam not like that,” said Eva. “I love— 
what belongs to me.” 

At her own words, spoken lightly, a sud- 
den, sharp pang seemed to contract her 
heart. She looked toward Oliver, and away 
again quickly. Cousin Edmond’s eyelids 
flickered with displeasure. 

“T am a most assiduous flirt,’ he an- 
nounced languidly. ‘‘But I see that my 
talents are being wasted.” 

He turned toward Aunt Fannie. 

“Tell me, dear Aunt Fannie,”’ he said, 
“who is the ancient gentleman who is de- 
voting himself to Mrs. Sheldon with such 
courtly gallantry—whenever he can spare 
a moment from his plate?” 

“That is your Great-uncle Andrew, Ed- 
mond,” replied Aunt Fannie dryly. 

“Oh, really? How amusing! J have so 
many uncles and aunts that I really cannot 
remember all of them.” 

“How flattering of you toremember me!” 

“But, of course, you are quite unforget- 
able, Aunt Fannie. You do such original 
things. Like this party, for example. I 
can’t tell you how quaint it seems to look 
about at one’s ancestors. And it is such 
an example to one—of what not to become. 
I have been away from Midland the greater 
part of my life—fortunately—so you will 
have to tell me all the interesting things 
about our family—for I can’t believe that 
you and I don’t belong to an interesting 
family. Is this gentleman, whom you say 
is my great-uncle, anyone of any particular 
importance?” 

“Apart from the distinction of being 
your uncle?”’ 

“Quite so.” 

“Well, poor Andrew is noted chiefly now 
er a great appetite, but, once, for a great 
ove.” 

“‘Seandal? Do tell me. I adore family 
skeletons. And I never knew we had any. 
It raises us in rank, doesn’t it, like a heredi- 
tary ghost? Listen, Gwynne, we have a 
skeleton. It is rattling away inside that 
very stout old boy at the other end of the 
table.” 

“Tt isn’t a scandal at all,” said Aunt 
Fannie. ‘‘He was only disappointed in 
love; and that, I believe, is considered 
most respectable. It was your grandmoth- 
er’s sister, Jerusha, you know, Gwynne. 
But I forgot. You are not interested in 
family history ——” 

h, but I am!” cried Eva Grahame. 
“Do tell me all about it!” 

‘‘There’s really nothing more to tell,” 
said Aunt Fannie. ‘She ran away and 
married someone else, and that is what 
kept poor Andrew a bachelor the rest of his 
life. At least, that is what he claims. But 
it is rather absurd to pretend that a broken 
heart could last over fifty years—especially 
with that appetite.” 

Eva looked toward the gentleman whom 
they were discussing, and he smiled at her; 
eae then turned to Mrs. Sheldon with a 
sigh. 

“Ah! How much Gwynne resembles 
Jerusha,” he said. ‘‘Isn’t it curious how 
much more like her great-aunt she is than 
like her grandmother?” 


“But my dear Andrew, if she is like one 
she is exactly like the other.” 

“Tsobel! I am disappointed in you. I 
thought you had more fineness of vision— 
more subtlety. Oh, of course, I know there 
were people who said they couldn’t tell 
them apart; but good heavens, that was 


absurd. I’d have known Jerusha any- 
where.” 
“Tell me,’ said Mrs. Sheldon gently. 


“Did you ever hear—could you ever find 
out what became of her?” 

“Never,” he said sadly. “It wasn’t my 
place—I had no right. I couldn’t follow 
her —— She starved in some garret with 
that fellow, no doubt. You know, I sup- 
pose, that her father refused to have any- 
thing more to do with her?” 

“Yes. I’d heard.” 

‘Poor Jerusha! I think, perhaps, she 
couldn’t love me because I’d always loved 
her, because we grew up together. At any 
rate, I like to console my vanity by thinking 
that she could only be attracted by what 
was new and strange and—forbidden. If 
only her parents could have had sense enough 
not to forbid her that rascal!” 

“Was he a rascal?”’ 

“T really don’t know. I really know 
nothing at all about him. I like to call him 
a rascal because he took Jerusha away 
from me.” 

“Yes, that is very natural.” 

‘‘And yet—while I’ve always called him 
the worst names I could think of, Isobel— 
always, always I’ve been hoping they 
weren’t true.” 

“Yes, dear Andrew. I understand.” 

“Tsobel, I’ve waked up at night—many a 
night—years after it happened—yes, even 
after I was old—and thought of Jerusha— 
in want. Hungry perhaps. Nobody knows 
what I have suffered.” 

And valiantly he attacked the meringue 
glacé before him, and devoured six petit- 
fours in noble silence. 

“Do look at Gwynne,” Edmond wa 
murmuring to Aunt Fannie. “She’s gazing 
at Oliver again. Don’t you think it is posi- 
tively indecent to display one’s happiness 
in that brazen manner? And how very 
curious that I should have heard a rumor, 
just the other day, that they were to be 
divorced.” 

“Who told you anything of the sort?” 

“Really, Aunt Fannie, I am a man of 
honor. I never betray my accomplice in 
gossip. But, of course, you would know if 
there was anything in it. Perhaps they 
have reconsidered, and this is a second 
honeymoon? How insufferably boring.”’ 

‘““Dearest Gwynne!’’ Cousin Edmond’s 
wife squeezed up close to Eva as they went 
into the drawing-room. “I am so glad you 
and Oliver have made it up.’ 

“But Oliver and I never quarrel,”’ 
Eva with a gleam of mischief. 

Oliver heard his name, and came over to 
them. 

“Are you talking about me, Gwynne?” 
he asked, his face lighting up with happi- 
ness. 

He was leaning over her chair—and again 
their eyes met in that quick warm look 
that was like a handclasp. 

“T say, Aunt Fannie,” Maa Edmond in a 
worried tone, “‘I hope we are going to have 
a little bridge. It would be simply too 
ghastly to sit about and do family chit- 
chat—like a reunion at the old home farm.”’ 

“Of course we shall play bridge,”’ replied 
Aunt Fannie. ‘‘Isobel is a perfect fiend, 
you know. Ishould never dare invite Isobel 
unless we were having bridge.”’ 

Mrs. Sheldon looked at Eva and smiled. 

“Gwynne is rather an auction hound her- 
self,’ said Cousin Edmond, cheering up. 
“‘T say, Gwynne, shall we take on Aunt 
Fannie and Oliver at—what? What do 
you play for, Oliver?” 

‘Anything you like.” 

“Oh, really? But that’s very nice of 
you. I.always win, you know. You don’t 
mind, Aunt Fannie, my arranging the tables 
for you? It’s too stupid to cut for partners. 
One usually gets one’s wife.” 

“T feel flattered that you are including 
me at your table, Edmond,” replied Aunt 
Fannie dryly. 

“Oh, to play against! We aren’t going to 
pivot. [hate that. Just as you’ve adapted 
yourself to one partner’s mistakes, to have 
to learn a new set from another partner! 
Hideous! And don’t let’s have any of that 
nonsense about changing tables, either. 
It’s too womanish. I like to play straight 
through an evening with one partner against 
the same two opponents.” . 

“T thought this was Gwynne’s party,” 
murmured Aunt Fannie, sotto voce. 


” 


replied 
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“Well!” cried Edmond in an inj 
tone. ‘‘Am I not arranging things so 
Gwynne will have the best possible time? 

‘““Iremember at children’s parties,”’ muse 
Aunt Fannie, “you always chose the game 
Edmond, and it was always you who 
the cake—no matter whose birthday it was, 

“But I have a flair for that sort of t 
Aunt Fannie. That’s why we are in 
everywhere, Claire and I. Because I 
always be depended on to make a go of 
party. 4 
“Thanks so much for your efforts on 
behalf.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it. Come, Gwsl 
Let’s get abaitae 

Edmond was transformed, eager, quit 
different creature from the blasé man of tt 
dinner table. . 

Eva, who had been looking more an 
more frightened ever since the subject ( 
bridge was introduced—for she didn’t 
the game at all—now protested timidl 


“But, Cousin Edmond, I—I really 
believe I shall play—if you don’t mind.” 
“Not play!”’ he cried, astounded. 
“No, I—I really don’t think I want 
this evening.” | 
“How perfectly grotesque! I thougl 
you were mad about bridge. Besides, yo 
got to play.” 

“Of course you must, Gwynne!” e 
claimed the outraged hostess. “It 1 
break up the two tables—there are onl 
eight of us.” ei 

“TI—I’msorry, Aunt Fannie,”’ stammere 
Eva. “But really I—I can’t.” | 

“Can’t! I never heard anything so al 
surd in all my life!” cried Aunt Fannii 
quite at the end of her patience. “I re ll 
should like some explanation of your 
traordinary behavior, Gwynne, ever sinc 
you’ve come home. Why are you giving u 
everything you’ve simply adored before? 
hope you haven’t got a new religion or som 
thing,” exclaimed Aunt Fannie. 

Eva, flushing deeply, raised troubll 
eyes to Oliver, who, though deeply pe 
plexed, came immediately to her resculg 

“What is it, dear?”’ he asked. “Ar 
you feeling well? Shall I take you home? 

“Oh—yes! Please,” gasped Eva, seein 
a way out. - 

“Really, Gwynne,” said Aunt Fannie, j 
a low tone that trembled with anger, “al 
customed as I am to your outrageously ba 
manners, this is quite the worst | 

“But if Gwynne is ill, Aunt Fannie — 

“That’s ruder than ever! How dare sl 
get ill in my house after one of my dinners 
Besides, you are not ill, Gwynne.” ) 

“And even if you were,’ _Pronounee 
Cousin Edmond inflexibly, ‘ ‘you shou 
have to play just the same. It’s the u 
givable sin to break up a table at bridg 
It’s simply never done. Why, I’ve playe 
when I had the most splitting headache 
Really, upon my word, I’ve winced with 
pain, and yet I’ve stuck to it with 
courage, never once misleading my par 
by wrong bids even when I wasin the ut 
torture. It’s just one of the forms of s 
martyrdom,” he added kindly, “like t 
ing to someone you don’t care for at dinnt 
Or concerts.” i 


“Gwynne certainly does not have 1 
play if she doesn’t want to,” said Olivi 
firmly, eying Edmond with great distas 
“Gwynne and mother and Cousin Andr 
and I will sit out on the terrace and a 
while the rest of you make up a table.” 

“But Isobel adores bridge!” cried Au 
Fannie. | 

“And that would leave me at the tal 
with my wife,” wailed Edmond. 

“You don’t have to be my partner, dé 
ling,” said Claire sweetly, coming over 1 
them. 

“But it’s equally irritating to have 
asanopponent. Yourerratic bidding thr 
me off just as much one way as the otl 
I count on your overbidding al 
double, then I find you’ve been under bi’ 
ding, and vice versa. You are just as col 


“That’s my subtle game,” 
triumphantly. “It’s the same thing 
camouflage in war or protective colo 
among animals.” j 

“With the difference that you decel 
your friends just as much as your enen 
Bridge is the one game where you sh 
tell the truth.” 

at can ’*t overcome my deceitful fe 
nature,” sighed Claire. 

“Then play poker—do! Or hearts.” 

“T like hearts,’ said Eva hopeful 
“Let’s play that. * 

“ee What? ” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Today, by virtue of this new 
low price, the good Maxwell’s 
domination of its class is absolute 
and complete. 
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NEUTRAL TINT 

WONT SHOW 

ON YOUR FAS 
see 


That Shining 
Morning Face 


After I’ve harvested the daily crop 
of whiskers, my glistening jowls 
remind me of Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages, where he speaks of “the school- 
boy with shining morning face.” 


In common with most other men, 
I dislike that sheen imparted by the 
razor—and I get rid of it instantly 
by the judicious use of Mennen 
Talcum for Men. 


This special masculine powder does 
not leave a ghastly pallor in its wake 
—not a suggestion of the chalkiness 
associated with ordinary talcums. 


How it was perfected would make 
an interesting story, but too long to 
recount here. Mennen chemists 
studied every type of male cuticle 
and its pigmentation (meaning 
color). 


Then they found a tone that would 
blend exactly with any skin—pale 
or ruddy, sallow or swarthy. If you 
are skeptical, try it on your own face 
and be convinced. 


In addition to being soothing, 
shine-dispelling and invisible, 
Mennen for Men has an important 
physiological function. It dries the 
face scientifically. 


After shaving, the pores of the skin 
hold moisture that the towel can’t 
reach. But this special talcum is 
equivalent to millions of tiny sponges 
which gently remove all excess 
water. 


Don’t confine this valuable drying 
effect merely to your features. Take 
a talcum shower all over after your 
bath. You’ve no idea how effectively 
it promotes comfort and prevents 
colds. 


Invest a quarter and begin using 
the real man-talcum tomorrow morn- 
ing. Ask the druggist for Mennen 
Talcum for Men. 


° 
bone Mesnug. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, AJ. USA. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Cousin Edmond groaned. ‘‘Haven’t you 
a set of tiddledywinks, Aunt Fannie?” 

“‘ Are you trying to be funny, Gwynne?” 
asked Aunt Fannie, with dignified disap- 
proval. 

She settled herself firmly at a card table. 

“Cut for deal, Gwynne,’ she com- 
manded, deciding to ignore the child’s idio- 
“Claire, dear, won’t you get 
the others together for the second table? 
And perhaps it had better be put in the next 


| room, so we shan’t annoy one another by 


| play for,” 


talking, as this is to be a very serious game, 
with no changing about.” 

She swept a deck of cards out fan-shaped 
before her, with a single expert motion. 

““Cut,’’ she repeated. ‘Sit down, Ed- 
mond. Well, Oliver, shall we trim them?”’ 

“We haven’t decided yet what we’re to 
said Cousin Edmond, delightedly 
bustling into his place. ‘Shall it be a fam- 
ily game of ten cents a point, or do you 
want to make it a little more interesting at 
fifty or a dollar?” 

“But look here,’ Oliver protested, 
“Gwynne hasn’ t said yet that she feels well 
enough —— 

“Of course, if it’s too steep for you, 
Oliver,’’ Edmond murmured gently. “I 
know you play very seldom—let’s make it 
five cents a point then—I don’t mind play- 
ing just for fun.” 

“Tt isn’t the stake,’’ Oliver protested. 

“Good!” cried Edmond. “A dollar then, 
Of all things I hate it’ ‘S$ a poor loser.”’ 

“But, Gwynne 

wOn, ‘if you are thinking of—Gwynne!”’ 
said Cousin Edmond. His eyebrows went 
up. His face showed only too plainly that 
he accused Oliver of hiding behind Gwynne’s 
skirts. 

The color flew into Eva’s cheeks. Her 
eyes flashed. 

“T’ll play!”’ she said, sitting down oppo- 
site Cousin Edmond. 

Now Eva had played a few childish games 
at cards with her mother, and a little whist 
with her grandmother. She at least knew 
the run of the cards. But of auction bridge 
she knew nothing, beyond having seen peo- 
ple play it on trains. However, with the 
customary confidence of one who knows 
nothing at all of bridge, she hoped to catch 
on and pick it up in a little while. At any 
rate, no matter what happened to her, 
Oliver should not be insulted! 

Aunt Fannie dealt, and as the cards 
slipped smoothly from her expert hand, Eva 
decided on her policy—the invariable policy 
of the novice at bridge—to lay low and re- 
fuse to bid until she had discovered the 
secrets of the game—a policy equally as 
pects as that of the ostrich in hiding its 
head. 

“‘Onenotrump,’’announced Aunt Fannie. 

“Double,” drawled Cousin Edmond, giv- 
oe Eva a slow smile from under his lowered 
ids. 


be said Oliver tonelessly. 

“T pass,” said Eva Seas FREES feeling 
that all was going well. 

Then the storm broke. 

“Pass!’”’ shrieked Cousin Edmond in a 
high falsetto. “Are you crazy? You can’t 
go by, Gwynne! You’ve got to bid!” 

“Aren’t you talking across the board, 
Edmond?” inquired Oliver mildly. “Of 
conte. I don’ t know much about the game, 

ut 

“What is the matter with you, though, 
Gwynne?’’ exclaimed Aunt Fannie. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you hear your partner double a one bid?” 

“Great grief!’’ cried Cousin Edmond, al- 
most in hysterics. “I never dreamed you 
didn’t know the conventions, Gwynne! 
Good Lord! to think I’d get such a partner. 
I’d always understood you were a first-rate 
player, Gwynne. Great heavens! It isn’t 
fair! I shan’t play with her all evening.”’ 

“You won’t be allowed to have Gwynne 
all evening,” said Oliver, in a very calm, 
cold voice. ‘She is my partner after this 
rubber. In the meantime, go ahead. Play.”’ 

“But we are not going to play at that 
ridiculous bid! It’s impossible. It isn’t fair. 
Is it fair, Aunt Fannie? What do you think 
we ought to do, Aunt Fannie? Throw down 
our hands and call it a misdeal, or have the 
bidding go around again and be done prop- 


y? 
“The bid is closed,” said Oliver. “One 
no trump doubled. My hand goes down. 
And it’s your play, Edmond.” 
“You surely don’t mean to say that you 
are going to force me to play my hand at 
that preposterous bid?’ 


“TIsn’t that according to the rules? I 


thought you were a great stickler for form, 
Edmond.” 
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“The rules—yes! If you are going to be 
petty enough to take advantage of a tech- 
nicality. But Gwynne didn’t bid according 
to the rules.” 

“T’m sure Gwynne didn’t hear the dou- 
ble,”’ said Aunt Fannie kindly, touched by 
the miserable and dismayed expression on 
Eva’s face. “‘You mumble so, Edmond! 
We'll ignore the rules this time and call it a 
misdeal. But you’ve got to speak up after 
this. You didn’t hear, did you, Gwynne?” 

For a moment Eva hesitated, then she 
felt Oliver’s honest eyes watching her. She 
turned her head and smiled at him. 

“Yes, I heard,” said Eva. 

Then Edmond went into another fit of 
hysterics. 

“You did it out of spite!’’ he whispered, 
turning purple. ‘I won’t play! I refuse to 
play!’’ He rose, shaking. 

“You knew what you were doing! You 
know the conventions perfectly. You did 
it to humiliate me—to have me beaten!”’ 

Oliver’s hand on his shoulder pressed him 
down into his chair. 

“Be quiet. And play your hand,” he 
said in a low tone. 

“T won’t play this hand!”’ 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said Oliver quietly, 
looking him in the eye. 

He did. Aunt Fannie made four no 
trumps doubled—eighty points below the 
line, and two hundred and thirty above. 

“‘Add one hundred and twenty-five for 
the interrupted rubber, Aunt Fannie,” said 
Edmond in a venomous voice, “since I’m 
going home. Let me see, two hundred and 
thirty plus eighty plus one hundred and 
twenty-five makes four hundred and thirty- 
five. Shall I pay you, Oliver, since you are 
such a stickler for form? Four hundred and 
thirty-five—er—what were we playing for? 
Cent a point, wasn’t it?” 

“Nothing,” said Oliver. ‘For fun!” he 
added, withagrin. “Must yougo, Edmond? 
Well, good night. And don’t disturb Claire. 
Gwynne and I will take her home.” 

“‘Charming time, Aunt Fannie,” said Ed- 
mond in his voice of poisonous sweetness. 
“Simply delightful—like all family parties! 
Sorry Oliver won’t allow me to pay. [I al- 
ways insist on paying, even when I’ve been 
double-crossed. I’m happy to say I’m not 
a poor loser.” 

“Shall we go out in the garden?”’ said 
Oliver. ‘‘There’s a new moon tonight, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘Ah, can you still believe that, Oliver?”’ 
asked Aunt Fannie, smiling. She laid out 
the cards for solitaire. ‘“‘Then you and 
Gwynne must see it by all means.” 

In the tiny high-walled garden, shut in 
from the ever-encroaching city, great masses 
of white phlox were breathing out their fra- 
grance; larkspurs, hollyhocks, mignonette, 
all the old-fashioned flowers with their 
odors of spice. And just coming over the 
tops of the Lombardy poplars, which gently 
waved like Eastern fans against the powder- 
blue night sky, was the pale little crescent 
moon, the young moon, shy as a bride. 

Eva and Oliver sat down on a bench on 
the terrace. From the French doors, behind 
them, a semicircle of light spread over the 
stones; and the voices of the bridge players 
floated out, gently monotonous as the night 
chirping of insects. 

Eva’s face was in shadow, but her hands 
lay silver in her lap. Oliver gently touched 
her fingers. She did not draw them away. 
Did not stir. 

“T love you, Gwynne,” 
low voice that trembled. 

And at that very moment, the real 
Gwynne was dashing up the iron stairs of 
the theater to make her quick change in the 
second act. 


said Oliver in a 
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URRY, Salusha!” cried Gwynne, 

bursting into the dressing room, her 

voice tense. ‘‘Burrage’s out front tonight!” 

“‘Mis-tah Burrage!’’ Salusha’s voice and 
hands, too, shook with excitement. 

“Good heavens! Don’t begin dropping 
things!’’ wailed Gwynne, at the make-up 
shelf, furiously powdering her nose; while, 
at the same time, she wiggled and kicked 
her way out of the black satin slippers she 
wore, and held out her feet to Salusha, who 
knelt before her. 

“T mustn’t be late for my entrance! They 
had to wait for me last night and invent 
lines. It’s simply devilish to get there in so 
little time,”’ she panted, as Salusha stripped 
off her black stockings and substituted gold 
ones. 

“T never looked so horrible in all my 
life!’’ she wailed, staring desperately at her 
beautiful reflection in the mirror. 

Salusha ran for the gold slippers. 
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‘Deed—Miss Grahame—ain’ nev’ look 
puttier,’’ she gasped, cramming them onl 
Gwynne’s feet. 

“Use a shoehorn, you goose! And don't 
lie to me! I’m a wreck! 

She stood up, holding up her arms with a 
superb gesture. 

“Pull, Salusha!’’ she ordered ringing 

The dress came over her head. She sat 
down again and madly scrambled things 
about on the make-up shelf. 

““Where’s my rouge paw?”’ she cried in 
deep, tragic tones. 

“Hyuer ’tis!”’ called Salusha, pouncing 
on it. 

Gwynne frantically scrubbed red on her 
cheeks, and as frantically scrubbed it off 
again, with a towel. 

“Oh! Why did he have to come the very 
night I’m playing my worst? Take down 
my hair! What are you standing there for? 
Do keep your wits about you, Salusha! Oh, 
I never lost my nerve before Tear the 
hair net then! But I’m terribly rattled. 
You are pulling my hair out by the roots, 
Salusha! And it’s all his fault.” 

“Mr. Burrage’s fault, Miss Grahame?” 

“No, idiot! Mr. Meredith’ s. Why did 
you let ‘him in? Hadn’t I given Moe! posta 
orders never to let him in? Never!’ 

“Didn’ le’ ’im in,” muttered Salushal 
quickly brushing and coiling the golden 
hair. ‘‘He come in.’ 

A mist swam between Gwynne’s eyes and 
the mirror. And through the delicious faint- 
ness that swept over her at the memory, 
there stood out, sharply, like a picture she 
had seen, like the drama of other people, 
her meeting with Hal. 

He had stayed away for weeks aul 
weeks—why, she didn’t know. And she 
had meant to punish him. Then he had ap- 
peared, that evening, just as the overture 
was beginning—stood in her doorway si- 
lently, looking at her with angry eyes. And 
she had sent Salusha downstairs because 
cutting words were rushing to her own lips. 
And she meant to punish him. 

But when they were alone, she could not 
utter a word. And he, too, was silent. 
They only stood there staring at each other, 
gazing as if they would fill up their eyes for- 
ever with the sight of each other. And 
then—they were in each other’s arms! 
How, she didn’t know. Why, she didn’t 
know. She, proud Gwynne, cold Gwynne, 
was in his arms. And out of the mist that 
enveloped them, she heard her own voice 
murmuring, faint and far away, “I 
thought—kisses didn’t mean anything.” 

Mag io: me?” he asked. 

“To me,”’ she answered. 

Angrily shaking herself out of her dream, 
Gwynne rose from the mirror. 

“Slip my dress on carefully, Salusha,” 
she ordered. ‘“‘Don’t rumple my hair.’ 

The cloth-of-gold dress went smoothly 
over her head and fell about her in long 
lovely lines, trailing on the floor. Gather- 
ing up her train, Gwynne cast a last glance 
in the mirror, and saw high color rising 
under rouge, blue eyes feverishly bright, a 
slim, tall girl as golden as a star. 

Then faintly, from far below, she heard 
the speech that was the one before her cue, 
And like a shooting golden star she plunged 
swiftly downward, in headlong flight. 
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AL MEREDITH was in the audience 

of Poor Clarinda, and, also, in most 
distinguished company; for next to him 
sat Mr. Burrage’s invaluable aid, Mr. Olli- 
phant, and next to him the great Mr. Bur- 
rage himself. But, after having sent round 
a note to Gwynne to inform her of this fact, 
Hal was no longer interested. Nor did he 
give his neighbors another glance. As a 
matter of fact, Hal didn’t hear a word of the 
play. Even when Gwynne came on the 
stage, Hal did not actually see her as she 
appeared to the rest of the audience, nor 
hear her actual words. For his mind was 
creating and recreating the scene of an hour 
before—when he had gone to Eva’s dress- 
ing room to tell her that he was leaving for 
Australia, and that he meant never to see 
her again. 

Why he had decided on Australia was nan 
quite clear to Hal, except that it seemed 
terribly far away and somehow manly and 
rugged; and perhaps, too, because Eva had 
once said that she hoped she’d never have 
to go on tour there. At any rate, he had 
meant to punish Eva. To wound her as 
cruelly—if that were possible—as she hell 
been wounding him in the past weeks, whe 
he had, nightly, watched her drive away, 
from the theater in guilty splendor. | 

(Continued on Page 44) 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, Montreal 


ESTS show that of the total 
expense of operating a mo- 
tor car or truck, 2% is for 
oil; while 22% goes for deprecia- 
tion and 17% for repairs. The idea 

of trying to economize on oil is a 

joke. The place to economize is on 


the 22%; and on the 17%. 


2% is a small item by itself; but 
it’s a big item when you consider 
that a difference in your oil may 
cut those other costs in half. 


We're making that different motor 
oil; all types wholly distilled, not 
compounds of light oil and cylin- 
der stock. 
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Distilling eliminates all impurities; 
no cylinder stock in it. It’s the im- 
purities in oil that make your repair 


bills high. 


Dirty spark plugs, hard carbon 
deposits, knocks, scored cylinders— 
all the things you pay to have 
corrected—are lessened or entirely 
eliminated by using Sunoco, the 


Distilled Oil. 


Your motor will run smoother, 
give more power; need fewer re- 
pairs with Sunoco. Get from us 
or any Sunoco dealer our booklet, 
“What’s Happening Inside Your 
Motor’; if you read it you'll know 
a lot about lubrication. 


The writer of the following letter is operating a fleet of heavy 
duty trucks between Greenville and Dayton 


“I had used several of the leading brands of oil, and about a year ago I tried out 
Sunoco Special and have found it to be by far the best lubrication I have ever 
tried. It makes my motors run smooth and cool, goes further and develops much 


more power. 


“I find that it cuts my repair bills to a considerable degree. In fact, I don’t think 
the oil costs me anything, due to this feature.” 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


SUNGEO 


THE DISTILLED OIL 


Branches and Agents in Principal Cities : Dealers Everywhere 
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Watch This 


Column 


“Thundering Dawn” 
is appealing 
UNIVERSAL has made a very 


remarkable picture in ‘‘ Thunder- 
ing Dawn,’’ with J. WARREN 


KERRIGAN, ANNA Q. NILSSON 
and THOMAS SANTSCHI in the 
leading roles. While there is a fine 
love-theme running through it, | 
am particularly impressed with the 
spectacular action in which the 
elements play an important part. 


ANNA Q. NILSSON 


J. WARREN KERRIGAN 


“Thundering Dawn’ isastraight, 
strong melodrama with excellent 
acting and thrilling situations, and 
to those whoenjoy that sort of play, 
it will appeal irresistibly. The set- 
tings are elaborate and no expense 
has been spared in the detail. | 
think these three artists cover them- 
selves with glory —likewise the rest 
of the cast. I recommend the pic- 
ture to you. It is a Harry Garson 
production. 
x * x 
This play, together with ‘‘Merry 
Go Round,’’ which is a signal 
success—‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, ’’ Victor Hugo's im- 
mortal work, will prove to your 
satisfaction that “UNIVERSAL 
has the pictures.’ And if you re- 
quire further proof, just remember 
“*The Leather Pushers,’’ ‘‘The 
Flirt,’ ‘‘ Trifling With Honor,’ 
“The Shock,’’ and’ other UNI- 
VERSAL pictures which have at- 
tracted universal applause. 
* *  * 

Do you know of any beautiful story 
that has never been screened? Do 


you recall any descriptive poem | 


from which we might weave a ro- 
mance, or any striking plot which 
might be picturized? If so, please 
write mea personal letter. I'll give 
the letter and subject my personal 
attention. Do you agree with me 
that you can’t see all that is best in 
pictures unless you see Universals? 


Carl Laemm le 
President 


PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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He knew that the more dignified course 
would be to go away without a word. But 
he couldn’t do that. He had tried. He must 
see Eva once more; but, he told himself, it 
was only to see her suffer, 

And then—what an ass he had made of 
himself! Not a word of reproach from him. 
Not a syllable of explanation from her. He 
had just fallen into her snare as weakly as 
any other vainglorious Samson. His head 
swam dizzily at the memory —— Yes, he 
had made a perfect fool of himself. And he 
was heartily glad of it! 

For all his uncomfortable moral convic- 
tions seemed to have melted and floated 
away like ice in the warmth of his happi- 
ness. Even his jealousy tortured him no 
more. Eva loved him. Of that he was sure. 
And that, for the moment at least, was 
enough. And he loved her—for the first 
time, he now perceived with surprise. 
Strange how he had always felt toward Eva 
before. He had been fond of her—yes. 
Wanted to protect her, comfort her, be kind 
to her—she had aroused, first of all, his 
pity. He had felt like a father toward Eva. 
He knew that she had been puzzled, even 
hurt by his coldness. And he had tried to 
explain it to her—and to himself. 

“You see, Eva,”’ he would say, “I think 
it’s because I’ve been an actor, been in the 
theater so much. I’ve seen so much kiss- 
ing—I’ve kissed so many people—profes- 
sionally, you know—that it—well, it’s been 
cheapened and vyulgarized for me. It 


| doesn’t mean love to me. It’s no more than 


a handshake. Not so good. And so—I don’t 
want to kiss you. Because it just doesn’t 
signify anything wonderful. It just doesn’t 
mean anything to me.’ 

Sometimes he had loved Eva so senteny 

that his heart ached. But she had always 
been a child to him—just a funny little girl 
who wanted to play with dolls at doll house- 
keeping. That was why he had wanted to 
break their engagement— because he didn’t 
want, eventually, to break her dolls, to 
spoil her pretty game. 

Then what had happened? His mind 
searched confusedly. He couldn’t remem- 
ber what had brought about the change, 
but something had changed. What was it? 
When? Oh, yes, that time when Eva had 
almost fallen on the stairs, in the dark. He 
had put out his arm to save her, and had 
held her pressed closely to him just for a 
second. And in that instant—suddenly, 


| inexplicably—everything had changed. He 


had wanted dreadfully to kiss her then. But 
you could hardly break your engagement 
to a girl one minute and violently kiss her 
the next, could you? 

He wondered now if that was why he had 
been so angry at what Mrs. Attleby had 
told him. Was that why he had believed 
it at all? Normally, he wouldn’t have be- 
lieved for a moment any gossip about Eva— 
his child, whom he wanted to protect. Yet 
he had believed it about the women he 
loved. But what did it matter now? 

Eva was on the stage. But he did not see 
her as the audience saw her. She was rais- 
ing her beautiful face to him—her eyes were 
closing—his arms went round her tight. 

She was speaking. But he did not hear 
the words of the play. 

“T thought kisses didn’t mean any- 
thing,”’ she murmured. 

“To me?”’ he asked. 

““To me,’ she answered. 

Applause. Eva was going off the stage 
hurriedly. It, must be the middle of the sec- 
ond act. His mind followed her. She is run- 
ning up the stairs now. She is in her 
dressing room. He stands again in the door, 
looking at her angrily. She looks at him 
angrily, scornfully. Then again—again— 
they are clasped close in each other’s arms— 
and the whole theater fades away in gray, 
dim vacuity and the world falls away and 
only the two lovers are left alone. 

A vague buzzing recalled Hal to con- 
sciousness of his surroundings. Mr. Olli- 
phant was moving impatiently in his seat, 
and all over the house were whispers and 
murmurs, slight movements, and then a fu- 
rious outbreak of coughing. ‘Something was 
going wrong on the stage. The actors were 
too obviously inventing lines, and the less 
experienced were showing their nervousness 
at some hitch in the play. Hal’s mind 
snapped back quickly to reality. He ran 


rapidly over the act, which he knew almost ~ 


by heart. Why, it was the time for Gwynne’s 
entrance—her cue had been given and re- 
peated and then repeated again amid a lot 
of extemporized dialogue with which the 
other actors were filling in the wait for her 
entrance. But still she did not appear. 


EVENING POST 


And while Hal wondered, the curtain 
came slowly down. 

Almost immediately the stage manager 
slipped out quietly before the curtain and 
held up his hand, and the surprised chat- 
tering among the audience died down. Hal, 
whose heart was beating thickly, had diffi- 
culty in hearing—he strained forward, but 
the blood seemed to beat directly in his ears. 

“Crave your indulgence—for a few mo- 
ments—play will continue—extremely sorry 
for unforeseen—with kind permission— 
Miss Grahame’s understudy.” 

Hal shot upright like a piston rod, stum- 
bled drunkenly over Mr. Olliphant’s knees, 
trod heavily upon the august toes of Mr. 
Burrage without begging pardon and, 
flinging out with both arms as if making his 
way through dense underbrush, he stag- 
gered up the aisle; pushed violently past a 
startled usher and through a fire exit, and 
raced madly down the alley toward the 
stage door. 

XXIX 

T WAS almost midnight when Aunt Fan- 

nie’s guests began to take their departure, 
and not until then had Claire discovered 
her husband’s absence. 

“Why, where’s Edmond?” she asked, 
without great interest. 

“He went home some time ago,”’ 
Aunt Fannie. 

“Oh!” remarked Claire, without solici- 
tude. “Too bad.” 

“We shall be delighted to take you home, 
Claire,” said Oliver. “If you’ll allow us.” 

“Allow you? Oh, my dear! How else 
should I get there? You don’t suppose Ed- 
mond would ever be thoughtful enough to 
send back for me? Good night, dear Aunt 
Fannie—such a delightful evening. Thank 
you so much for not making me play at the 
table with Edmond. He always makes 
scenes at bridge. It’s his one passion, you 
know, and he can’t control hi 

“So I’ve observed,” remarked Aunt Fan- 
nie. ‘Well, Gwynne, what was Cousin An- 
drew whispering to you as he kissed your 
hand?—telling you that you are the rein- 
carnation of his long-lost love, I suppese.”’ 

“Oh, yes!” replied Eva, looking mysteri- 
ously excited. 

‘One does get so bored hearing about the 
same love affair for fifty years!”’ exclaimed 
Aunt Fannie impatiently. “I do think peo- 
ple might fall in love at least once every five 
years—if only for the sake‘of their friends.” 

“But I was not bored by Cousin An- 
drew,” said Eva. ‘I think he is sweet.” 

‘*Dear Gwynne has such a sympathetic 
nature,’”’? murmured Mrs. Sheldon. 

‘Well, Isobel! You are the first one to 
discover it.” 

“Whom did my Great-aunt 
marry, Aunt Fannie?”’ asked Eva. 

““Good heavens, Gwynne! You’ve never 
been the least interested in family before.”’ 

“But I am interested now,’ persisted 
Eva gently. “‘Who was it? Do you know?” 

“JT was only a child at the time,” said 
Aunt Fannie. “‘So I knew very little about 
it. It was an impossible person of some 
sort—an actor, I believe. At any rate, my 
grandfather would never allow her name 
to be mentioned again in his house. So 
none of us ever knew what became of Aunt 
Jerusha.” 

“Well!” said Eva indignantly. “I do 
think her own sister might have 3 

“Oh, my dear child! You ought to know 
your grandmother better than that. She 
was the sweetest, gentlest, most obedient 
creature. How I could be her daughter and 
you her granddaughter nobody has ever 
been able to imagine! She wouldn’t have 
dreamed of disobeying her dear papa.”’ 

“T wonder have we any photographs 
of my Great-aunt Jerusha?’”’ asked Hva 
timidly. 

“No, indeed. They were all destroyed 
whensheranaway. Your great-grandfather 
was a regular tyrant. Everyone lived in 
perfect dread of him. But if you want to 
know what your Great-aunt Jerusha was 
like, simply look in the mirror or at your 
grandmother’s miniature.”’ 

“Oh! Were they very much alike too?” 

“‘Merely twins,”’ said Aunt Fannie dryly. 
ie thought you knew that, Gwynne.” 

“I say, Gwynne dear,” said Claire, 
coming up to Eva coaxingly and pressing 
her arm, “Oliver has said that you will take 
me home. Do you mind?” 

“Of course not. I’m delighted. Do you 
want to go now?” 

“No, that’s just what I don’t want to 
do—go home, I mean. Edmond is sure to 
be in a simply vile humor. It’s no use tell- 
ing me he had a headache—I know he has 
had a squabble. And I must always endure 


replied 


Jerusha 
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the aftermath of his bridge battles . 
what can we do, Gwynne darling?” 


“Will you come—home—with | 
Claire?” eT 
“Oh, no! I couldn’t. Edmond wo 


make a scene about that too. Becaus 
can’t bear you, you know, darling. An 1d 
says he dislikes Oliver extremely bee; 
he is so manly.” 

Eva flushed hotly. 7 

“Really, Claire!” 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me, 
dearest. I am not saying one word a 
your precious Oliver. Edmond and I n 
agree in our tastes, you know. I think 
are both too perfectly sweet and good. . 
I love good people. I really do. Fo 
change, I mean. Now do think, Gwynr 
Where can we go?”’ 

“é Go? > 

“Why, yes. We must go somewh 
Since I can’t go home. Couldn’t we hi 
an all-night party? And won’t you com! 
along, Aunt Fannie?” 

‘“That depends on the party, thank 
If it’s sufficiently amusing. What are 
going to do?”’ 

“But I don’t know what we could 
faltered Eva, not at all pleased at the p 
pect. 

“We could call up the Forsythes 
are never in bed at any hour—and get u 
swimming party in their new pool. The 
simply love it. They are just the sort y 
are willing to be put to any inconveniel 
if only someone will admire their pos 


sions. 

“Ugh!” shuddered Aunt Fannie. “Sy 
ming party. Cold water.” 

“Oh, but no, Aunt Fannie. They hi 
hot water pipes you can turn.on.’ 

“T hate athletics!” said Aunt Fanni 
“Do think of something with a little m 
feminine charm, Claire.” 

‘“‘Besides,’”’ said Oliver, “‘mother — 

“Oh, don’t stop on my account, pleas 
protested Mrs. Sheldon. ‘“‘You can sg 
me home alone. I won’t mind one bit= 
really, Oliver.” 

“How about going out to Merry Grov 
cried Claire, so impressed with the brilliai 
of her idea that she clapped her hands 

“That vulgar, dreadful place! ”’ exclain 
Aunt Fannie. 

“T simply adore tough places,” 
Claire enthusiastically. “Do take 
Oliver, and let us ride on the chute-thi 
chutes. I’ve never in my whole life ridd 
as many times as I liked on the chi 
the-chutes. And do you know my ide 
travel? It’s the scenic railway. I’d eve 
much rather than just going to stupid t 
ist places. It’s such a wonderful thrill w 
you drop into those awful dips, and 
breath goes right out of you. It’s 
like falling in love for the first time all | 
again.” 

“It would be a pity to deprive you ol 
opportunity, Claire,”’ said Oliver, laughir 
“Tf you can recapture poetry so easily. | 
is the place still open?”’ 

“Yes, until two.” 

“How do you know?” asked Aunt F 
nie. 

“T often go there.” 

“Not really!” 

“Oh, yes. And eat corn on the cob too 
is such a relief from Edmond’s refinem 
And then there is dancing in the pay il 
But we ought to have another man.’ 

“Too bad you didn’t think of all thi 
fore the Parkhursts left,’’ said Oliver 

“Oh, dear, I wouldn’t have Eddie P 
hurst for worlds!”’ cried Claire. “‘Besi 
you want bachelors on a party.” 
smiling doubtfully, “‘Couldn’t I call up 
beau?’’ she ventured. 

Mrs. Sheldon looked dismayed and 4 
to repress the expression. 

“Your heau?” inquired Auntt Fan 
with keen interest. 

“Well, haven’t I got to have someon 
take me about?” cried Claire in an inj 
tone. 

“Husbands never like anything 
bridge or golf or meals. And I have su 
nice beau, always on tap—because 
poor and glad to be invited.” 

“But look here, Claire,’’ said Oliver. 
don’t quite like the idea of 

“Oh, good gracious, Oliver! If you 
going to be so moral! He’s quite harml 
The poor thing. He does love parties 
he wouldn’t get any unless I invited h 

“Are you sure Edmond ——” 

“T don’t flatter myself that Edmot d 
lack of interest in other women is due to | 
devotion to me. He’s faithful to brid 
that’s all. Besides, why should you bo! 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Wherever you are, on highway or 
boulevard, look for the signature 


of _ the clinging, long-wearing 


‘ea Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
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THEN you buy tires of course 

you want the tires that give 
you maximum mileage at mini- 
mum cost. 


You want, in addition, to feel that 
the dealer from whom you buy will 
back up your 
tires with con- 
scientious 
service. 


If the tires you 
buy bear the 
name Goop- 


PRICES OF ALL f 
Pa COMMODITIES! J 
.' 


A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
GOODY EARS 


Today the name Goopyear is on 
a better tire than ever before—the 
new GoODYEAR Cord Tire with the 
beveled All-Weather Tread. 


Embodying highest-grade long- 
staple cotton, improved and 
: longer - wear - 
ing rubber, 
heavier and 
tougher side- 
walls, stronger 
ply-unions 
- and other im- 


YEAR, you are 
sure of both 


W914) 11S 


PRICES OF 
i919 1920 | GOODYEAR TIRES 1923 
eS See 


portant ad- 
vantages— 


these things. 

co ° 
The name 
GOODYEAR on 
a tire tells you 
everything 
you need to 
know to becer- 
tain of economy and satisfaction 
from that tife. 


1914. 


It tells you that it 1s the product 
of the world’s most extensive tire- 
making experience—experience 
gained in producing more than 
50,000,000 tires. 


It tells you that the materials in 
that tire are the finest and most 
serviceable to be found, that the 
design and workmanship are of 
the highest standard. 


It tells you that the man who sells 
it is an authorized and responsible 
dealer, pledged to help you get from 
your tires all the mileage built into 
them at the factory. 


Over the past ten years Goodyear Tires have 
been steadily improved. Despite this, prices 
on Goodyear Tires have consistently been 
kept below the average price level for all 
commodities, as the above chart shows. AI- 
though Goodyear Tires today are better than 
ever before, Goodyear prices are 37% below 
those of 1920, and 30% below those even of 
This is a good time to buy Goodyears. 


GoopyeEar Tires—sold 


this new tire is 
finding favor 
everywhere. 
With its rein- 
forced and 
beveled All- 
Weather Tread 
it runs more 
quietly and smoothly, while pre- 
serving in full its celebrated slipless, 
skidless traction. 


It is the tire of tires for long, re- 
liable, economical travel, whether 
on big cars or small. 


° ° 


When next you buy tires buy the 
tires whose known excellence has 
made them the most popular in 
the world. 


only 
by Goopyear Service Station 


Dealers. 


The name tells you everything, 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


ELAR 
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For Autumn wear 
from St.Louis north 
-for all-Winter wear 
in the Southland. 
First change from 
athletic suits for 
between-season 
health and comfort 
Elastic-knitted 
from lightest, finest 
combed cotton; ecru 
color or white, in 
your favorite sleeve 


and leglength. 


Ask the man behind the 


underwear counter 


Wilbior® C8704 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS FOR ALMOST 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, Suspenders, Cravats, 
Mufflers, Shirts, Nightshirts, Pajamas, 
Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
about Edmond? Do say, Gwynne, that 
you want to go!” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Claire, 
shyly, ‘‘I’d really rather not.” 

“You are simply too selfish for words!”’ 
cried Claire wrathfully. “Both of you. Oh! 
I do think it makes people too fearfully dull 
to be happily married.” 

Oliver’s face lighted up. 

“Do you think we are happily married, 
Claire?” 

“Tnsufferably so.” 

She gathered her wrap about her. 

“T shall walk home,” she announced 
vengefully. 

“Wait a minute, Claire. I’ve thought of 
something,’ said Oliver kindly. “If you 
really must have a party, why not go on to 
the Mobleys’ dance?” 

“Oh, I’d love to!” 

“But, Oliver,” said Eva timidly, ‘didn’t 
we refuse their invitation?” 

“As if that mattered!”’ cried Claire. “I 
wasn’t invited at all. But I never let a little 
thing like that stop me.” 


” 


said Eva 


WHA 


which there is no solution, the mystery that 
has no fathoming, the precipice over which 
they all must jump, not knowing whether 
there is a feather bed or a barbed-wire 
entanglement at the bottom. That is the 
hideous shape that always walks beside 
them, gibbering “light wines and beer,”’ 
“strict enforcement,” ‘liberal interpreta- 
tion,’ “‘higher alcoholic content,’ “repeal 
the Volstead Law”’ in their affrighted ears. 

They go into one of the great cities, into 
Chicago or New York or Boston or Phila- 
delphia or St. Louis or San Francisco or 
Los Angeles or Kansas City—any one of 
them, or into any sizable center of popula- 
tion, and they are convinced that there is a 
strong popular demand for the liberalizing 
of the law. They travel up and down the 
Eastern and Western seaboards, and they 
feel secure in demanding a platform and 
formulating an issue along lines of repeal or 
greater privilege. It seems _a sure sen- 
timent, a majority desire. But they go 
into the country; they travel over the 
great agrarian stretches; they consider the 
fact that the women vote in the United 
States—and they pause. They know that 
the country vote, notwithstanding the great 
recent increase in urban population, still 
exceeds the city vote. And there are the 
women, the women. And the great force of 
the religious element. 


The Pros and Cons 


Losh, but it’s a teaser, a tantalizer, a 
terror! They meet men who point out to 
them, it seems convincingly, that prohibi- 
tion as such must inevitably defeat itself; 
that the iniquities of bootlegging, the poi- 
sonous hooch retailed and wholesaled, the 
flagrant disregard for the law and all its 
attendant crime and debauchery will pres- 
ently cause so great a disgust with the 
theory and practice of legal prohibition 
that the whole work and workings will 
be swept away by the force of public de- 
mand, 

They meet men who will point out to 


~them that the exigencies of prohibition 


enforcement require a system of operation 
and procedure that no government can 
erect and stabilize in a short time; that we 
are a nation of a hundred and ten million 
people, and stretch more than three thou- 
sand miles across a continent; that these 
demonstrations of the initial effect of legal 
prohibition are now national demonstra- 
tions of local effects of prohibition when 
legalized in various states; that more than 
half the states had state prohibition before 
the adoption of the prohibition amend- 
ment; that, although it may be slowly, the 
United States Government will surely find a 
way to control the crime of prohibition eva- 
sion and defiance; that a portion of a people 
cannot flout a popular government in- 
definitely; that inevitably an outraged 
people will rise against the whole corrupt 
booze organization, lay and official, and 
sweep it out of existenee; that prohibition 
is in the United States to stay. 

The men of both these classes are earnest 
and sincere. They are neither prohibition 
fanatics and reformers nor booze drinking 
and dispensing citizens. What are the can- 
didates and the politicians to do? It is all 
well enough for Al. Smith to be known as 


EVENING POST 


“The Mobleys aren’t a bit formal, and 
they’re awfully fond of you, Gwynne. 
They’ u be glad to have you change your 
mind,” said Oliver. “But if you don’t want 
to go, of course —— 

“Why should Gwynne decide every- 
thing?” interrupted Aunt Fannie briskly. 
“T want to go. I love dancing! And it’s 
high time Gwynne should come out of her 
shell and see people. Everyone will be 
there.” 

Eva, looking more and more frightened 
and confused, desperately searched her 
mind for an excuse. 

“But I am sure, 
doesn’t want a 

“Now, Gwynne dearest,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Sheldon firmly, “how often must I tell 
you that you are not to let me interfere 
with your plans? I shall go as far as the 
Mobleys’ with you, and then Tompkins can 
drive me home and come back for you 
when you like. 

“Tt is too utterly absurd of you to think 
that you must go to bed just because an 
old woman is sleepy.” 


” 


she began, ‘mother 
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“Then it’s all settled!’’ exclaimed Clair 
“Gwynne darling, how perfectly sweet | 


u. 
“But I—I haven’t said I’d go yet, 
stammered Eva miserably, appalled at t] 
idea of meeting a host of strangers wh 
were supposed to be her friends, quite su: 
now at last she should be found out. te 
for some reason which was not quite ¢ 
to herself, more dismayed at the prospe 
now than ever before. 6 

Oliver moved quickly over to her 
She could not meet his clear eyes. Her 
eyes dropped, and she blushed. 

“Please go, Gwynne,” he said in, a lo 
voice. “I want to dance with you.” 

‘Well, I never heard a husband say th 
before in all my life!” cried Claire shrill 

Oliver smiled, and wrapped Eva’s ermir 
cloak about her. 

His fingers just pressed her shoulde 
very lightly through the soft folds; and; 
he stooped over her, his cheek as if by acc 
dent brushed against her hair. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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the governor who signed the repeal of the 
law providing for state enforcement of the 
Volstead Law in New York; all well enough 
for Edwards, of New Jersey, to say he 
favors the making of this country as wet as 
the Atlantic Ocean; all well enough for 
Oscar Underwood to have voted against 
the Volstead Law in the Senate; all well 
enough for Bryan to demand strict enforce- 
ment as a Democratic policy—all well 
enough for the individuals to have their 
predilections and their preferences; but 
what about the country? 

What about the majority of the voters? 
What about the great mass of the people to 
whom the political appeal must be made? 
Is this country wet or dry politically? It is 
a political question, and will be the para- 
mount question up to and until the nomi- 
nations for the presidency have all been 
made. Those nominations must, politi- 
cally, be given to the men who have the 
widest popular appeal, or whose selection 
seems most politic. Wherefore, will it be 
more politic to nominate a wet or a dry? 
And will it be more advantageous for the 
candidates to be wet candidates for the 
nomination or dry candidates for the nomi- 
nation? Or should the candidate straddle, 
with one foot wet and the other foot dry, 
and his face turned two ways? Those are 
the paramount political questions confront- 
ing the aspirants for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, and there isn’t one of 
them, known or unknown, white horse or 
dark, who is within a hemisphere of the 
right answers. 

It may seem to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the undercurrents of national 
politics that there are other issues that 
will transcend the prohibition issue, and 
do, and other issues to which the candi- 
dates might more profitably devote them- 
selves. That, in a popular sense, seems 
reasonable enough, but there is a wide dif- 
ference between popular conception and po- 
litical practice. As the campaigns go on 
it will be quite apparent that the candidates 
will devote themselves to other issues, and 
will seek to minimize the prohibition issue, 
but the politicians who will do the nominat- 
ing, the men who will handle the conven- 
tion, the men who will set up and control 
the state delegations, who in the final sense 
will have the say or at least direct the move- 
ment that will select some individual as 
nominee, will not, in their consultations 
and in their seekings for information, and 
in their plannings and procedures, minimize 
the prohibition issue. 


The Two-Thirds Rule 


It is, and will be, the most vital of all 
issues with them. It is the dominant thing 
in their thoughts. It is an intensely alive, 
vital, pressing question, and they aresearch- 
ing far and wide for the right answer. It 
will not mean much, except in an academic 
sense, how a candidate stands on world af- 
fairs. That stand can be arranged and 
composed by platform declarations; and all 
of them will be nearly enough alike in their 
statements of their positions to make the 
carpentering and joining of the candidate 
and the platform a simple job for the expert 
political mechanics who will have the mat- 
ter in hand. 


They all will talk about extravagell 
and they all will demand reduced taxatior 
They will slosh around in their variot 
ways on other questions that seem pres 
ing. They will shed tears over the plight: 
the farmer, view with alarm such re 
menace as they may conjure for their lan 
bastings, take their cautious stands on rai 
roads, finance, tariff, and so on, nurse lah 
lovingly, but sitting astride the neck | 
each and every one of them will be thi 
horrendous liquor demon demanding ince 
santly, * ‘What are you going to do abo 
me ? ” . 

Securing a Democratic presidential non 
ination is somewhat more of a task tha 
having the stamp of approval put on 
patriot by a Republican convention. TI 
Democrats insist that their successful ca 
didate shall obtain two-thirds of the vot 
of all the delegates, while the Republica 
are content to allow their man to slide ov 
with a bare majority. Both conventioi 
hold about the same number of delegates- 
roughly about one thousand each, varyir 
circumstances decreasing by a few or ii 
creasing by a few each four years. Tl 
Democratic convention is ordinarily ab 
larger than the Republican, running som 
what in excess of a thousand, while the R 
publicans linger between nine hundred ar 
a thousand. : 


A Killer of Ambitions a 


This Democratic two-thirds contingen 
is the main stumblingblock in the path 
ambitious candidates. It not only requir 
much greater effort and manipulation - 
secure two-thirds than to get a majorit 
but it also, and this is the hard verse, mak 
combinations to prevent any one candida 
from securing his nomination a simple p 
litical expedient. 

For example, there were 1094 delegat 
in the San Francisco convention of 192) 
That will be about the number in the fort; 
coming convention probably. | 

Thus, if a little group of ‘delegate co 
trollers, state bosses where the unit rv) 
prevails, and so on, get together and rig }| 
a combination whereby 365 delegates, ¢ 
say, 370 delegates for good number, pled 
themselves to vote steadily and sturdi 
against any particular candidate, not | 


candidate, that candidate’s dream of glo 
is thereby dissipated. That candidate 
dished. We observed this maneuver in t’ 
San Francisco convention, when there w} 
a combination both against McAdoo ai 
against Palmer. We observed it in the lon 
drawn balloting at Baltimore in 1912, whe! 
Champ Clark had more than a major 
the votes in the convention for many bi! 
lots, but where he could not attain ti 
required two-thirds. It is a killer of aml 
tions. It is a deadly blight for hopes 2 
plans. 
Though a two-thirds vote is a democra’ 
institution on the face of it, the theory 4 
ing that the candidate thus will be more. 
a popular choice than any mere majo! 
candidate, it also is the most autocratic 
stitution that exists in our politics, for th 
reason: Jt enables a few men, men ¥ 
(Continued on Page 48) {| 
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nnouncing Important Changes 
In Peerless Prices 


The manufacture of Peerless cars has reached a 
stage of standardization and a volume of production 
which make it possible to announce an important 
change in Peerless prices. 


For eighteen months we have been steadily progress- 
ing toward this achievement—urged on by the con- 
viction that the prices asked for the very finest cars 
it is possible to build, could be lowered. 


We have accomplished this reduction, and it is 
gratifying to us to add that the extraordinary refine- 
ments in our manufacturing facilities assure a con- 
tinuous improvement in the quality of the Peerless, 
one of the world’s finest eight-cylinder automobiles. 


In considering the importance of these new prices, 
which range from +2690 to s4090, keep in mind the 
fact that no American motor car, regardless of price, 
excels the New Peerless Eight in performance, 
dependability, beauty and comfort. 


THe Prertess Motor Car Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


prices, $2690 to $4090, f. o. b. 
land, dependent on the style of 
you select. The Peerless line 
dies includes touring cars, 
es, sedans and limousines. 
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1s a barbers 
pole red and 


white 9 


—because barbers used to be sur- 


geons and displayed a red pole as | 


asign. Bandages, hungon the pole 
to dry, were wrapped around it 
by the wind; hence red and 
white stripes. Many disorders of 
health, formerly treated by crude 
barber-surgeon methods, now are 
prevented by 


Puchea 
Castor Oil 


A clear, bright lax- 
ative oil from re- 
cently harvested 
beans. Acts gen- 
tly and thoroughly. 


, The extra refin- 
mre ino of Puretest 
eum a) Castor Oil 
tv B gives it a 
Bale Be intact | sweet nutty 
Rien ort ie taste not un- 
dtubleapoontuls | like the taste 
{me deat a ane har 
United Drug Co. oul. tst le 
Gastot ‘Onl 

that children 

easily take. 


Boston - St.Louis 
G. 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 


© 1923 U. D. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

big delegations like those of the more popu- 
lous states of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, to control the nomination abso- 
lutely, and dictate it; or even if the big 
fellows are not in agreement it gives a 
leverage to little fellows for bargaining, 
trades, and all sorts of nondemocratic she- 
nanigan. 

That, furthermore, is why, with many 
Democrats shivering in their shoes over the 
nightmare of Henry Ford bulging into the 
forthcoming Democratic convention and 
hauling the nomination down for himself, 
the big Democratic bosses are taking the 
advertised advent of Henry with a marked 
and considerable calm. They are reason- 
ably sure they can spike Henry. They feel 
certain that they can control the required 
one more than one-third against him to 
hold him in abeyance from June until 
Christmas if necessary. Of course if Henry 
sets all the Democratic prairies afire they 
may have their troubles. If Henry devel- 
ops a nation-wide demand from the rank 
and file of the party the big bosses may be 
compelled to bow to that demand. But 
they are not afraid of that particularly; 
and in the ordinary course any designs 
Henry may have on the Democratic nomi- 
nation will be neatly and effectively 
squelched, as the matter stands at the pres- 
ent writing. Unless the Democratic pro- 
letariat rises raucously for him Henry must 
run as an independent or not at all, and the 
rise must be raucid to an extremely hostile 
extent before these hard-boiled politicians 
will take heed of it. 


Bosses, Not Bigots 


It is not Henry alone, but McAdoo and 
Underwood and Smith and Cox and all the 
rest of the avowed candidates who must 
face this contingency. The only ones im- 
mune are the dark horses, the compromise 
chasers, the logical solutions—this all de- 
pending on the free-for-all race and the 
nondevelopment of any tremendous senti- 
ment for any oneman. McAdoo is leading 
in mid-August and if McAdoo, for exam- 
ple, as he may, shall come to the convention 
with almost enough—and McAdoo seems 


| the proper man to the owners in fee of the 


one-third bloc—then, after a few ballots to 
salve the feelings of the other candidates 


| and to give them their publicity and a run for 


their money, the one-third will be released 
from duress and the nomination of Mc- 
Adoo ensue. 

Contrary to general opinion the big 
bosses go to a convention of this sort with 
reasonably open minds. They all have their 
favorites, or favorite, to be sure, but they 
are not bigots. Supporting a candidate 
who does not win in a national convention 
is not particularly nourishing in a political 
sense to his supporters, but supporting a 
candidate who does win, especially if he 
wins through properly applied and skillfully 
manipulated support, has elements of nu- 
triment, in case of a successful election, that 
are not to be despised. It is only the little 
fellow who dies in the last ditch. The big 
fellow gets out of the ditch at the propitious 
moment. 

Contrary, further, to general opinion the 
big bosses are more concerned in nominat- 
ing the man who seems to have the strong- 
est popular support and appeal than they 
are in nominating their particular man. No 
person can bow more quickly, more obse- 
quiously or more frequently to the inevi- 
table than the big political boss. That’s 
why he is a boss. And, strange as it may 
seem, the real big bosses—the real ones— 
are fully as much concerned in getting a 
good President for the country as they are 
in getting a good President for the party. 
A lot of people who do not know the real 
men in politics will scoff at that, but no 
matter. It’s the truth. It is the small-fry 
politicians that discredit the game, albeit all 
the sins of the small ones are burdened upon 
the big ones. 

Presidential politics is a continuous proc- 
ess. The plans for the next campaign be- 
gin on the morning after the presidential 
election—ordinarily, that is. Democratic 
plans did not begin quite so quickly after 
the 1920 election because the Democrats 
did not get back to a normal political basis 
for quite some time. If a man is walking 
along Broadway and the Woolworth Build- 
ing falls on him he isn’t appreciably inter- 
ested in anything save what happened to 
him for a considerable period. He does not 
set about making plans for the prevention of 
further similar disasters until he discovers 
exactly what sort of disaster this one was. 
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However, after a while the Democrats 
had figured it out, and then the candidates 
burgeoned on numerous limbs of Democ- 
racy; more or less discreetly, but obviously 
enough, at that. Mr. McAdoo moved from 
New York to Los Angeles. Governor 
Smith had pronounced stirrings under a 
faint, far call. Oscar Underwood got back 
from Europe and felt that he would be re- 
miss if he did not give the people an oppor- 
tunity to elevate him. James M. Cox 
developed a pronounced diathesis. And 
thus and so, while the New York World 
daily demanded that the next Democratic 
convention should be held in the metropo- 
lis. The political end of the Democracy, 
the end that still survives, showed signs of 
animation all along the line. 


A Political Fetish 


Thus, at the time of President Harding’s 
death. At the moment of writing, the 
Democratic politicians, candidatorial and 
managerial, are not unanimous on the effect 
that the new political alignment brought 
about by the death of the President will 
have on them. They are figuring on it. 
Allthe candidates became candidates on the 
assumption, which was a correct assump- 
tion, barring the refusal of President Hard- 
ing to run again, that the man they must 
oppose would be Harding. They had their 
plans fairly well laid. They knew what the 
points of attack were to be, and had dock- 
eted and briefed all weaknesses according 
to their views. A good deal of the attack 
was to be on Harding, not personally, but 
politically, as the titular head of the Repub- 
lican Party, and as responsible for the 
administration that ended so tragically in 
San Francisco on the evening of August 
second; and on the Harding policies and 
Congress naturally. 

Now, notwithstanding the announced in- 
tention of President Coolidge to carry out 
the Harding policies, they must await the 
event, because President Coolidge’s state- 
ment, first off, was a generalization, and the 
exigencies of both the national and the in- 
ternational situations may cause changes 
that would leave the Democratic candi- 
dates shooting in the air in case they con- 
tinued as they started. So they are of 
necessity, as this is written, marking time 
and watching and waiting to see what 
White House developments will be. At a 
later date, when those developments are 
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apparent, it will be opportune to dj 
the various attitudes and chances o 
candidates. Now all that can fairl 
said is that they are all good boys 
members of the club. 

Meantime aside from the broad nat 
issues the Democrats are somewhat j 
lemmas over various purely political p 
of the candidacies of those who are o 
front at present. Take Underwood, f 
ample: Underwood comes from Alab 
and there is, and has been for sixty ye 
political fetish that a Southerner cann 
elected to the Presidency. This seet 
feeling has been nursed along ever sin¢ 
close of the Civil War. To be sure 
Wilson was born in Virginia, but he 
in the North when he was elected, anc 
lived in the North for many years. 
Mr. McAdoo was born in Georgia, bu 
too, migrated North early in his ¢& 
With Underwood it is different. He 
born in Kentucky and he lives in Alal 
and is a senator from that state. W 
fore, what to do? 

Rationally it is absurd to hold that 
sixty years there is any inhibition 
Southerner’s aspiring to the Presidene 
any calamity in his election. But pol 
in such matters, is not rational. Politi 
feverishly cling to fetishes. Not more 
a dozen of them in this country but a1 
sessed with the idea of the potentiality 
racial vote, a class vote, a religious v 
sectional vote, and notwithstandin 
peated election proofs that racial vote 
class votes and other similar votes r 
work out, and never to such an exte 
the politicians predict and plan for, 
are at this time discussing the availal 
of Underwood from this sectional 
point. He himself publicly alludes to 

Added to this sectional problem th 
the question of the convention city, and 
is giving the Democratic politicians 
As has been said, the New York Wo 
conducting a campaign to have it in 
York, ‘‘the greatest Democratic cityi 
country,” and the World is a mighty ei 
of Democracy. The World is makir 
active, an intelligent and an effective 
paign for the convention, which in allp 
bility will be held in late June or early 
1924, and will follow the Republican 
vention. Naturally the big fellows wa 
please the World, which has its journa 
heart set on this event. So also d 
smaller fellows who make up the rema 
of the Democratic National Comm 
which will decide upon the conventior 
next December or January. 


The Tammany Label — 
Enter another of our fell politica 
ishes: ‘‘Suppose we do go to New Y 
shiver the trepid politicians. “Suppo 
do; then what would happen? The Ri 
licans would brand the ticket as a! 
many ticket and as a Wall Street tickel 
then where would we be?” Tha 
That is the fetish. The political bel 
that anything coming out of New | 
politically just naturally must be cont; 
by Tammany and by the Money D 
that lurks in Wall Street in joint an 
farious partnership. And, of course 
Republicans would push:that along. 

Thus, it will be seen’ that even a 
distance from the actual date of noi 
tion the Democrats have their tro! 
many and varied. And as time wea! 
those troubles will increase. Of ¢ 


will happen under President Coolid, 
through him, the chances are that n¢ 
the avowed candidates will go to the 
vention with a two-thirds. Then, 
ably, will ensue a ballot battle wit 


fervent effort to detach delegates ° 
from; then will ensue the manipula 


his mirror each morning and asking h 
that cheering question, “‘Why not? 
who is not doing much more than hi 
himself in masterly readiness to hee 
call, save, perhaps, directing the atté 
of the leaders, now and again, to his 
nent fitness for the place, but all ina 
fied and seemly manner. | 
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) Sedan *1395 


The Sedan 


The Sedan is a roomy, full-bodied, four- 
door car of exceedingly pleasing lines. 
It is finished in rich blue and black, 
striped in red and upholstered in silk 
velours. Heater, windshield cleaner, 
unit instrument panel, and mechanical 
door-checks are only a few of the many 
features which are incorporated. Here 
you will find no compromise in quality 
or completeness, yet the price is only 


$1395 at the factory. 


The Coupe for Four 


This model, pictured above, is the 
naturally graceful coupe body at its 
best. Its spacious interior seats four in 
perfect comfort. The hand controls, as 
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in all 1924 Oaklands, are conveniently 
grouped on the steering wheel. The 
finish, equipment and appointments are 
exactly like those on the Sedan. The 
price, $1345 at the factory, is unmatched 
anywhere for such value. 


The Business Coupe 
This unusually distinctive looking coupe 
is very popular with those who desire 
closed car comfort for not more than 
three. It is ideal for business, profes- 
sional and personal use. Built by Fisher, 
it is of genuinely high grade closed car 
construction. The finish is rich blue 
and black with nickeled fittings. Its value 
is unapproached at $1195 f. 0. b. factory. 
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Coupe for Four 


Quality Closed Cars at New Lower Prices 


Coupe for Four *1345 


The three new closed models of the True Blue 
| Oakland have been built for those who desire all 
the comfort and luxury of a thoroughly high grade 
closed car, and the power, smoothness and quiet 
of a truly fine light six—but who are unwilling or 
unable to pay the high prices elsewhere prevailing. 


Business Coupe *1195 


In realizing its purpose to build quality closed cars 
at low prices, Oakland has utilized its wide expe- 
rience and complete facilities, as well as the resources 
of General Motors, and the body building genius 
of Fisher. Your good business sense will prompt 
you to investigate fully these brand new models. 


The New Engine— Four-Wheel Brakes 


Oakland closed cars receive, perhaps, the 
fullest benefit of the new 1924 Oakland 
chassis. The greater smoothness of Oak- 
land’s brand new engine lends to these 
closed cars a quietness rarely found save 
in thecostliest. Oakland’snew four-wheel 
brakes—sound, practical and simple— 
provide the ultimate measure of safety. 
Disc wheels are standard at no added cost. 


The low prices speak for themselves but 
you must actually see and examine these 
new models to really appreciate how 
completely Oakland has broken down 
old precedents of closed car values. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Oakland’s “True Blue Travelers” are just completing their nation-wide demonstration. In the many thousands of miles covered, they have 
proved conclusively the high quality of the Brand New Oakland Six. They have shown also that Oakland’s long-established 15,000-mile 
engine performance guarantee and the well-known Mileage Basis gauge of value apply even more fully to the True Blue Oakland 


Touring Car, $945 


Roadster, $945 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 


Sport Touring, $1095 


Sport Roadster, $1095 
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T:RUSCON 


COPPER STEEL 


STANDARD BUILDINGS 


Only *1.00 per Sq. Ft. for 
this Quality Building _ 


An Example of Truscon Economy 


erects this Type 2 Truscon Copper 
$5084 Steel Standard Building; width 50', 
length 100', height to eaves, 10'9"'; shop coat of paint; 
erected complete exclusive of floor, foundation, heat- 
ing, lighting and equipment. 
Specifications: —Steel framing throughout; 33 Trus- 
con Steel Windows, ventilated, 3'8" x 7'834"', glazed 
complete; 2 Truscon Steel Doors, double sliding, 
8' x 8', glazed sash, heavy and durable, complete with 
hardware; 3 ventilators in roof, rotary head type. 


Any Building You Want 
With Similar Economy 


Typical Truscon Standard Buildings 
Lengths: Multiples of 2'. Heights: 8'-I"' to 21'-5". 


Any arrangement of doors and windows. 
Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as desired. 


TYPE 1 (Clear 
Span) 
Widths—8’-12’-16’ 
-20/- 24’-28'-32'-40'- 
48’-50’-60'-68’ 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) 
with Canopy 
Widths—40’-48’- 
50’-56’-60 


TYPE 3 (3 Bays) 
with Lantern 
Widths — 56’-60’- 
64/- 68’- 72’- 76’- 80’- 
84/-88’-96’-98’-106’- 
108/-116’ 


TYPE 4 (4 Bays) 
Widths— 80’-100'- 
112’(4 Bays @ 20’- 


25’ or 28’) 


TYPE 3M 
(Monitor) 
Widths — 60’-64’- 
68’- 72’- 76’- 80’- 84’- 
88/-90’-96’-987- 100’- 
106’-108’-116' 


SAWTOOTH 
TYPE 


Widths—Any 
Multiple of 28’-0” 


The Truscon method gives you build- 
ings of the above types, or other de- 
signs to meet your exact requirements; 
any width or size, any kind of roof, 
any arrangement of doors and win- 
dows, one story or two stories. 


The Truscon Building is designed to 
provide the utmost value per dollar of 
cost. It consists of large standardized 
steel panels, doors, windows, etc., 
which are manufactured in enormous 
quantities and hence at lowest cost. 
We furnish you a building to meet 
your exact needs, deliver and erect 
it if desired, and give you a turnkey 
job. Thus your building cost includes 
but one overhead and one profit. 


Erection is speedy and economical because - 


of the large proportion of the work done in 
the shop by inexpensive machine methods. 
Order your building now—get quick action. 
We give you an exact completion date as well 
as an exact estimate of cost. 


Useful Building Data on Request 
Our printed matter, containing valuable 
building information for business executives, 
will be sent you without obligation. Get the 
facts. Write us or return coupon today. 


>+~TRUSCON STEEL (]OMPANY, YoRNesToWN 


mane OHIO U.S.A g 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 


For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 
Send useful building book and suggestions on 
building to be used for 
Léngth 


Type Width Height 


Name 


Address (SP-10-6) 
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ALL IS CONFUSION ; 


Just how soon or how successfully this anom- 
aly can be brought into line with common 
and established conceptions of one kind or 
another remains to be seen. In the mean- 
time it is a most interesting freak, and 
promises to grow more interesting in the 
process of realizing itself for what or what- 
ever it is. 

On my way out to India I was reading on 
shipboard a very heavy volume on this sub- 


| ject-—some seven hundred pages heavy— 


which was written by a friend of mine. 


| Walking along the deck one day with this 


book under my arm, and with its gilded 
title—Dyarchy—shining forth to be easily 
read by anyone who might happen to 
glance at it, I was stopped by a fellow pas- 
senger, who said to me: 

“T beg your pardon, but I just happened 
to catch the title of the book you are read- 
ing. Would you mind telling me what 
Dyarchy means?”’ My answer was: 

“The author doesn’t seem to know.” 
And I am sure the author will forgive me 
when I assure him that at about page 526 
that was still my painful impression. The 
latest edition of Webster’s International 
Dictionary defines the word with un- 


| compromising brevity as “An error for 
| diarchy.”’ 


And that made me laugh, be- 
cause I thought it might turn out to be an 


| error even for monarchy. 


A Political Football 


A dyarchical form of government—to ac- 


| cept the British spelling; and they have a 


right to spell it any. way they like, since 
they are the only people on earth who are 
trying it out—could never be anything in 
this day and generation but exotic. It 
could never develop by natural processes 
within a body politic. It is a system arti- 
ficially built up, and its benefits, if any, are 
benefits conferred. It presupposes the 
prior existence of a powerful governmental 
agency alien to its environment and under 


| the necessity for maintaining itself and 


continuing to enforce its authority. Itisa 
carefully measured concession conceding 
nothing of vital importance except in prin- 
ciple and guaranteeing nothing except its 
own potency to bemuse the general mind. 
Yet if there is a wise man on earth who 
could suggest a happier temporary medium 
between surrender to anarchy in India and 
the continuance of an unmodified benevo- 
lent despotism, held steady in the firm grasp 
of a mailed fist, that wise man should give 
England and that curious fifth of the human 
race with which England has to deal the 
benefit of his wisdom. 

My resolution to interview the governor 
blossomed eventually into most entertain- 
ing realization, and I am convinced that 
his excellency withheld from me nothing of 
unimportance. Perhaps I should have 
violated his confidence immediately, with 
due regard for the news value of his utter- 
ances; but I shall come to that later on. 
In the meantime I have permitted myself 
to become interested in considerations in- 
volving the responsibilities for the present 
crisis of everybody from Queen Elizabeth 
to Mr. Montagu, with all the colleagues, 
predecessors and successors of Warren 
Hastings in between—to say nothing of 
American culpability in setting an example 
in the Philippine Islands of how the white 
man’s burden should not be borne. 

Which reminds me, in view of recent 
events and the many likenesses—minor, per- 
haps, but likenesses nevertheless—between 
the American position in the Philippines 
and the British position in India, that 
though the Filipino politicians may have an 
indisputable right to use Uncle Sam for a 
political football, and, for the delectation 
of the multitude, to kick and belabor him 
without regard to either his dignity or his 
sensibilities, they really should be careful 
not to loosen their grip on his Sam Browne 
belt. Since he has taken a leaf out of the 
book of Gandhi and decided upon a kind of 
noncodperation with the established and 
duly authorized—incidentally very lib- 
eral—order of government, I should like to 
remind Mr. Quezon of Mr. Gandhi’s own 
expressed fear that such a course might 
possibly result in a too sudden and too 
definite change in the disposition of the 
sovereign power to go on carrying the 
weight of all the really important responsi- 
bilities. In his saner moments Mr. Gandhi 
is almost as inconsistent as Mr. Quezon 
himself, and Mr. Quezon will probably 
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have no difficulty in remembering his con- 
sternation when Clark’s scuttle amendment 
came very near getting by in the United 
States Congress. 

In one of the native states of India where 
British domination is somewhat more mani- 
fest than it usually is in such areas, but 
where I was able to observe a more cheerful 
atmosphere and more evidence of general 
tranquillity than obtain in other quarters 
of the empire, I said one day to a native 
statesman, “You people seem to like the 
British.” 

He replied, with a hearty and wholesome 
laugh, ‘‘Oh, no, we don’t! Not particu- 
larly. But we like them a whole lot better 
than we like our neighbors or each other.” 

And this impressed me as being rather 
an interesting glimpse of the actual basis 
of the whole Indian situation. Also, it will 
serve as a more or less adequate sum-up of 
the attitude of the average intelligent Fili- 
pino toward American sovereignty in his 
country, whatever Mr. Quezon and his col- 
leagues may say about it. There are prac- 
tically no Indians of any weight or informed 
intelligence who regard as in any way de- 
sirable a separation from the British Em- 
pire. The politicians enjoy the game of 
politics; they want the offices and as great 
a measure of control of Indian affairs as 
they can induce the British to surrender to 
them; but even the most politically 
minded—or patriotic, if you like—draw the 
line at an actual assumption on their own 
part of responsibility for the maintenance 
of law and order within the empire and the 
security of its borders against foreign ag- 
gression. I talked with no Indian in India 
who expressed a willingness to loosen the 
grip of his people on the Sam Browne belt 
of old John Bull. 

There are differences, to be sure, as re- 
gards India and the Philippines, and they 
are differences which ought to fill any 
thoughtful Filipino with a disquieting sense 
of impending unsafety; the main difference 
being that the United States labors under 
no imperial necessity for continuing to 
maintain a sovereign connection with the 
Philippine Islands and might the more eas- 
ily grow weary of the burden. It may have 
become highly desirable in the interest of 
American commerce for the United States 
to control a port on the other side of the 
Pacific Ocean, but it has been suggested 
that the port of Manila might be aban- 
doned in favor of another—Zamboanga, for 
instance—in which such control could be 
more real and less hampered by political 
considerations. 


A Population, Not a Nation 


The United States is in honor bound to 
respect the fears and to requite the affec- 
tions of those peoples in the islands who 
have found American overlordship not too 
irksome to be endured, and whose demand 
for its continuance is at least sincere, 
though it may not be so clamorous, nor so 
well organized, nor so handsomely sup- 
ported by the inarticulate mass of taxpay- 
ers as the demand of the politicians for its 
discontinuance. It follows therefore that in 
recognizing this honor-involving obligation 
the United States must recognize the con- 
tinuing right of the people of the great 
island of Mindanao to American protec- 
tion. It is not at all unreasonable to imag- 
ine that we might surrender the Christian 
populations of Luzén, Panay, Cebii and 
other Christianized units of the archipelago 
to an out-and-out and wholly unfettered 
experiment in self-dependence, or depend- 
ence on overlords of their own choosing. 
It would be a good deal of an oligarchy, but 
that would be no fault of ours. The point 
is that the politicians and patriots would be 
exceeding their rights in demanding a sur- 
render also of Mindanao, because that is- 
land is inhabited by a people quite as alien 
to Don Manuel Quezon—for exalted and 
personal example—as to President Coolidge. 

Incidentally, the island of Mindanao 
offers finer possibilities for extensive devel- 
opment of all kinds than any other in the 
group, and has the further advantage of 
being very nearly a white man’s land with 
a white man’s climate. Its interesting Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants have a disturbing 
habit of running amuck every once in a 
while in an effort to pave a way to paradise 
with the bodies of dead Christians; but other- 
wise they are very attractive, and have 
demonstrated on a number of occasions 
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their possession of a quite superior int 
ligence. i 
It is all a very interesting proposition, 
it not? But really, if I am going to wrj 
about India, I must begin to keep my mit 
off the Philippines. It is just that we, to 
have a colonial problem, an alien and dj 
contented people to direct and protect, ar 
the fact that we have may enable us t] 
better and more sympathetically to unde 
stand the British position in the vast doma 
of Britain’s most harassing difficulties. 
The principal thing to be remember 
always about India is that the governme 
has not a nation to govern, but only a po 
ulation; a population of some 317,000,0( 
volatile individuals, nearly all of whoma 
beginning latterly to prove by their ae 
and their actions that so far as their em 
tions are concerned they are tinder to tl 
flint of almost any kind of emotional a) 
peal, while in the mass, or in divide 
masses, they display all the qualities th; 
are conducive to spontaneous combustio) 
I am not altogether clear and contented } 
my mind as regards the exact relationshi 
between volatility and combustion; hh 
one need not be too particular, and Id 
know that volatility is the quality of spa 
taneous evaporation, and that it is the ten 
employed to express the idea of a free diff 
sion into the general atmosphere of an 
kind of gaseous element. Which is a happ 
thought! Volatility is the chief characte 
istic of professional politicians, agitator 
parlor Bolsheviks, self-glorified reforme 
and other varieties of peoples’ friend 
Though—pausing to cogitate—one suj 
poses that if-it were not for the devote 
services of a few such persons the worl 
would stand still. Wouldn’t it be restful! 


The Shackles of Caste’ 


The most important fact in the life \ 
the population of India is caste, and it is 
indisputable circumstance that the mind 
the average Indian, even of the highe 
quality, both as to heredity and educ 
tional attainment, hardly ever rises aboy 
considerations of class privilege, the rul 
of caste and the laws of the social structur 
which is supposed to have its foundatior 
in the transcendental wisdom of the teacl 
ers of bygone ages who were the authors | 
the Hindu philosophy. This constitut 
one of the chief bewilderments. The lea 
ers clamor for swaraj, but however unit 
telligent some of them may seem to t 
along certain lines, none of them that 
know or whose arguments I have followe 
has failed to recognize that the realizatio 
of political independence in its absolut 
form must be preceded by a living sense ( 
national unity and _ self-dependence. 
other words, nationalism and national | 
sciousness, which are things the peopl 
India have never experienced and cann¢ 
achieve. 5 

The educated classes have achieved 
certain consciousness of themselves as ha} 
ing. political rights and rights of socii 
equality with the foreigner, but this cor 
sciousness is not to be mistaken for rei 
national consciousness. The Bengali cot 
tinues to be a Bengali, the Rajput 
Rajput, the Maratha a Maratha, and s 
on, while the rulers and the peoples of th 
native states—numbering 70,000,000, var 
ously distributed—are as jealous of the 
partial isolation and limited independent 
as though they were not related to the re: 
of India in any way. This as to the cond 
tions from a political viewpoint only; bu 
the factions in India are not political fai 
tions; they are social and religious. 
different communities have endeavore! 
from time to time to get together, but e 
move they make in pursuit of this laudabl 
purpose seems to have the effect of thrus' 
ing them further and further apart, a 
simply because getting together invol 
mutual sacrifices of certain sacred prif 
ples by which their daily lives are chie 
influenced. 

Caste is a Hindu institution, and I ar 
not forgetting that there are some 97,000, 
000 people in India who are not Hindu: 
and that, in particular, there are more tha 
67,000,000 Mohammedans—fanatiec devo 
tees of the most opinionated and uncom 
promising religion on earth. But, curious 
enough, Hinduism in its social aspects 
phases has set its seal upon every co 
nity and every individual in the empire. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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“GMC 
SEVEN 


TRUCKS ARE 
STEPS AHEAD™ 


Haulers’ ‘Testimony Sets Value 


of haulers, they tell in terms of actual ac- 
complishment how more road speed and 
greater pulling power, in the same truck, 
enable GMC trucks to go places and do work 
not otherwise possible. 


These typical experiences of GMC users with 
the now famous GMC Two-Range Trans 
| mission give the final word of approval to this 
__ extraordinary advance in motor truck design. 


Representative of the opinion of thousands 


Your Mr. F. C. Cameron, after sev- 
eral visits to Bristol, finally sold us our 
first GMC 2-ton truck in July, 1922, 


The wonderful performance of our 
fleet—the GMC trucks—which consists of 
one two-ton truck, two three and a half- 


We have used GMC 2-ton motor 
trucks continuously since 1915. These 


We were hauling cement with our 
Model K-41, two ton GMC, to the school 
house at Martinsburg, Indiana, located 


trucks have been used largely for long 


distance hauling. In November, 1922, we 
put into service a K-41 model, 2-ton ca- 
pacity, and aftersix months of service with 
this truck we believe that this truck is 
the best motor truck ever built. We could 
give you many instances of hard pulling 
negotiated with this truck that we know 
would be physically impossible in any 
motor truck with only a 4-speed trans- 
mission. On a straight-away we are able 
to travel at 18 miles an hour without 
vibration or racing the engine and on 
solid tires. 
—W. M. HAGEMAN, 
Shelby, Ohio. 


on the top of a hill, and is mighty mean 
to get to with a heavy load, for the 
grade is very steep and the road makes 
a sharp turn. 

A — 2'%-ton truck pulling the same 
load as the GMC quit and could not make 
the grade. After taking off about one- 
third of the load it could not do much 
better. They took off nearly half the origi- 
nal load before it could climb that hill. 

As for my GMC, it went right along. 
My driver put it in low-low and believe 
me, it simply walked up that steep grade 
as steady as though it were pulling on 


the level. 
—C. E, BIERLEY & SON, 
Pekin, Ind. 


ton trucks, and three five-ton trucks— 
urges me to express my pleasure in hay- 
ing them part of our equipment. I may 
state that the operating cost is amazingly 
low. The two-range transmission, remov- 
able cylinder walls and the accessibility 
for readjustment and displacement are 
features, to my mind, which go to make 
truck construction as near 100% as is 
possible. 

I have found the GMC to be all it is 
represented to be and answers our pur- 
pose thoroughly. We have had absolutely 
uninterrupted service, which, you will 
agree with me, is a broad statement to 


make. 
—CRANE ICE CREAM CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


and the main reason for our consider- 
ing the GMC was the two-range trans- 
mission and removable sleeve motor, 
and the fact that the City of Bristol, 
Va., has been operating a 31-ton for 
over eight years. Since buying the 
first GMC last July we have since 
bought two more 2-tons. We could 
not ask any truck to give better service 
than we are getting from our GMC’s. 
Our upkeep has been less than on any 
other truck we have ever operated. 


— INTERSTATE TRANSFER CO., 
Bristol, Va. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the factory as follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 3%2-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950; Tax to be added. 


General Motors Trucks 
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Just Suppose 


Just suppose the wonder-house you intend to build is 
finished. And as you idly gaze out through your 
window not a solitary thing comes to mind which was 
overlooked or skimped or rudely cut from the plans. 
Then, the pleasure of living in that home will never 
be less than the anticipation. 


To have it so is not difficult. Forethought and good 
judgment will often make up for the lack of a bottom- 
less purse. Money is not saved by slighting the 
quality of small articles which serve you a lifetime 
without attention. The small articles on which all 
your doors depend for precision and quiet are worthy 
of the best quality. We speak of hinges. You have 
probably thought of the larger items. 


McKinney Hrinces have been made fine and true for 
more than fifty years. Their quality and pure designs 
are unquestioned. Your architect, contractor and 
builders’ hardware merchant know these facts well. 
So we have devoted the pages of our booklet 
“ Suggestions for the HOME BUILDER” to forethoughts 
on convenience whether hinges play a part or not. 
The booklet was designed to make your “Just Sup- 


poses” realities. Ask for the booklet by name. 


McKinney ManuractrurinGg Company 
PitTsBuRGH, Pa. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf brackets, 
window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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even the domiciled British are free. They 
have resolved themselves into a kind of 
supercaste and are bound by somewhat 
rigid rules of their own. 

The Mohammedans do not recognize 
caste in principle; but in practice they do, 
availing themselves of such advantages as 
the system has to offer and regulating their 
lives in a very large measure in accordance 
with the traditions of their Hindu fore- 
fathers. Hindus converted to Christianity 
cling tenaciously to the rules of caste in 
their everyday lives, unless they happen to 
be Christians of the tremendous depressed, 
or untouchable, class, who are converted en 
masse, in whole villages and towns, and 
principally by virtue of an assurance that 
by becoming Christians they will no longer 
be subjected to the tyrannies of caste, which 
affect them in a degree too extreme and too 
hideous to be described. 

The Sikhs and the Jains are castes in 
themselves, subdivided into innumerable 
castes, and each with its base somewhere in 
the unfathomable depths of Hindu belief. 
Even the Parsis, that community of slightly 
more or less than 100,000 men and women, 
who are great men of business and splendid 
philanthropy and women of advanced cul- 
ture, who are worshipers of the elements 
and who dispose of their dead by leaving 
them—prayerfully, to be sure, and with 
solemn ceremony—to the horrible voracity 
of the vultures that hover all the time over 
their fearful Towers of Silence—even the 
Parsis are influenced by caste prejudice 
and are opposed to any radical measures of 
reform designed to overcome the time- 
honored customs of the country of their 
adoption. 

It is said that caste has the effect of 
dividing society into vertical sections and 
making impossible the establishment of the 
system we visualize in horizontal strata. 
This being true, it naturally follows that in 
each caste there is every possible variety of 
citizen—rich and poor; worthy and un- 
worthy; educated and illiterate. But so far 
as caste privilege is concerned, caste broth- 
ers are all on a level and there are no dis- 
tinctions. It is just that each manis confined 
within the limits of his caste; he may 


not marry his daughter to. a man of another’ 


caste, nor may he break bread with any 
member of another caste. He is shut up in 
his vertical section of society, from which 
he cannot escape and into which no others 
may intrude. 

This works considerable hardship at 
times, as one is able easily to realize. A man 
must marry his daughters; it is impera- 
tive; and the earlier the better; in their 
cradles often enough. This fact offers an 
excellent example of hardship. Some castes 
are very large and are characterized by a 
more or less general prosperity, and in 
these the difficulties are not so important. 
But there are others which consist of a few 
families only—one hundred or so—in which 
the problems are likely to multiply. Some 
families are poor while others are well- 
to-do;. some are industrious and. thrifty 
while others are worthless; some are slightly 
enlightened and recognize the ways of 
good citizenship within their community, 
while others are sunk in the Cimmerian 
dark of just nothing to think of at all. 


Poverty-Stricken Brahmans 


But a man must marry off his daughters. 
The better families naturally gravitate to- 
gether, with the result that the degrees of 
consanguinity among them become too 
narrow and they eventually are compelled 
to reach out; though “reach down” would 
better express the idea. In his quest for 
sons-in-law the man is compelled to reach 
down into the classes beneath him in his 
own caste and be content with the best he 
may be able to secure. Never mind the 
daughters. In little matters of this kind 
they are supposed to receive no considera- 
tion whatsoever. 

It is assumed by the average person that 
the Brahman caste, being the highest caste 
in India, is therefore the most opulent. But 
this is far from being true. The Brahman 
caste is the priestly caste; the sacred caste; 
the caste which created caste; to a large 
extent the educated caste; the caste before 
which all other castes bow down, and the 
caste which has dominated the masses in 
India from time immemorial, and that has 
imposed upon them a social tyranny that 
no foreign despotism could ever hope to 
equal. It is the Brahmans generally who 
are most strongly opposed to social reform, 
because social reform, however conserva- 
tively it may be instituted through the 
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abolition of this, that or the other too gl, 
ing iniquity, means the eventual aboliti 
of the caste system, and every slight 
weakening of this system means the din 
nution by just somuch of Brahman privi | 
and prestige. But, strangely enough, thi 
have not universally taken advanta 
of their privilege and prestige for the py 
pose of acquiring wealth, though one su! 
poses that they might have done so. . 
It was a surprise to me to learn that the | 
are thousands upon thousands of Brahmaj} 
as bitterly poor as the poorest untouc} 
able, and that in everyday life they a} 
compelled to turn for a living to almost ar 
kind of employment available. Neverthel 
from the lowest to the highest, they all we} 
the sacred thread, and nothing can depri} 
them of their halo of spiritual supremac} 
The sacred thread is literally a string; 
a common string—more often than not 
speakably dirty—that is worn about tl} 
neck, is never removed, and—delicate li 
item of interest—that has to be looped 1 
over the ear when its wearer is performit} 
any of the ordinary physical functions 
daily life which might be regarded as p 
luting. A Brahman in my own employ 
Agra told me this, and he went into deta 
with a frank simplicity of language and 
apparent innocence of mind that wel! 
somewhat unpleasantly startling, but 
the same time exceedingly revealing to | 
in their unconscious revelation of the wor 
ing processes of the Hindu mind. 
This man was not the only lowly Bre 
man I ever encountered. In Bombay | 
day I hailed a passing gharri, and as I wi 
climbing in I casually observed eta 


driver was just about the raggedest 
dirtiest specimen of humanity I had ey 
laid eyes on. Where he sat hunched up 
a miserable bundle on the seat in front 
me, I was looking him over in a detach 
kind of way as we rattled along, when su 
denly a puff of wind blew aside the tatte 
of his awful shirt and I caught a glimpse) 
the unmistakable sacred thread. a 
I thought to myself, “By all that. 
amazing, that lad is a Brahman!” ' 


: 
From the Feet of Brahma — 


And it interested me to reflect that 
maharaja, a millionaire merchant, an i 
dian army officer, any lofty citizen of ar 
other caste, would have to take the dust 
his feet and could not get him for a son-il 
law under any imaginable circumstances 

Then one day I was in a big cotton mil| 
and as I was wandering through its extel| 
sive and interesting intricacies with i| 
British general manager I plied him wil! 
questions about the idiosyncrasies of Ii 
dian labor—which are many and my 
terious. | 

Finally, lit up in my own mind by new)| 
acquired information, I said to him, ‘‘Hay 
you any Brahmans in your labor corps? 

He laughed and answered: a 

“Not any more! And never again if} 
can*help it! I did have a fellow aroun 
here whose job was to run a hand trut| 
about through the mills, but I found a ki 
of my best men—engineers, trained mi 
chanics and even office men—taking t 
dust of his feet and more or less prostratit] 
themselves in front of him; so I kicked hi 
out.”’ || 

The caste system in some form has beé 
coexistent with Hindu civilization from tl! 
remotest ages, and was introduced ini! 
India with the Aryan invasion; but ii) 
laws were not codified and itself crystallize 
into adamantine permanence until about tl 
third century of the Christian Era, whe! 
the code of Manuwas formulated. This coc) 
lays down rules to govern society in ii 
every relationship and activity, and divid 
the Aryan people into three main class 
the Brahman, the Kshatriya and th 
Vaisya. These were, respectively, th 
priestly caste issuing from the mouth 
Brahma; the warrior caste issuing fro 
the arms of the deity; and the traders an 
tillers of the soil who came forth from h: 
loins. The fourth great, and the greate 
division of society consisted of the col 
quered non-Aryan tribes of India, wh 
were relegated to a rigidly unprivilege 
caste called Sudra; and this caste was sup 
posed to have issued from the feet 
Brahma. 

Some of the greatest and most ancier 
families in India belong to the Sudra cast 
and there is no way known to man for 2 n 
of them to escape its bondage. There is: 
such thing in India as social climbing, u 
less it be that an individual may clim 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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What is the net and practical result 
of the extra care and precision which 
Packard has always put into its manu- 
facturing processes? 


Is the Single-Six owner profiting in every- 
day experience by this unyielding ad- 
herence to self-imposed standards aimed 
to be consistently above and beyond the 
very best other practise known? 


The twenty-three-year-old admonition— 
Ask The Man Who Owns One—will 


elicit for you the most emphatic and con- 
clusive sort of an answer to these im- 
portant questions. 


Packard precision and particularity are 
evidencing themselves in the Single-Six 
in eminently practical ways—as well as 
in a quality of performance as unique as 
Packard performance always has been. 


It is our own conviction that no car has 
ever been produced which so persistently 
remains fit and free from need of adjust- 
ment and repair as the Single-Six. 


The term applied to it—the ten year 
car—is no misnomer; and that practical 
and important fact is unquestionably due 
to manufacturing fineness which might 


be called quixotic if it did not produce 


such invaluable results. 


Another most important reward of the 
scrupulous nature of Packard meth- 
ods is an operating economy in the 
Single-Six never equalled, we are 
certain, by any car even remotely 
desirous of being compared to Packard. 


Shown above is the Single-Six Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine. Single-Six furnished in eleven 


popular body types, open and enclosed. 


Makers also of the famous Packard Single-Eight. 
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Ty AIRID 


on your coldest radiator 


AST WINTER a home-owner in Scran- 
ton, Pa., read an Airid advertisement. 


This Spring he wrote us: 


“Thad noisy, cold, leaking, sputtering radiators. 
But after trying one ‘Airid’ on the most trouble- 
some radiator with perfect results, I immediately 
put Airid Valves on a// my radiators. I have had 
no trouble whatever, since.”’ 


Airid Air Valves were designed by this 
Company to let steam radiators do their 
work properly. Give your radiators a chance 
to get warm. Airids will do it for only $1.60 
a room. 


ESE SS 
With h inferior valve— 
50% clogged with Air j 


Just try one Airid 


Put one Airid Air Valve in your coldest 
room. It is on sale at $1.60 in the stores of 
Heating Contractors and Plumbers every- 
where. It can be attached to any radiator 
in a moment by anyone—without tools. If 
your dealer happens to be out, mail us the 
coupon below. 


( With Nica Ke 7 
1G Meee an tet MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Inez Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. S-39 Buffalo, N.Y. 


AIRID 


@ Rids pe cia 
Air 


of col 


Valve 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, Dept. 8-39, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


This coupon, with $1.60, will bring | 
you an Airid Air Valve. We are Name—__ — 
willing to let Airid stand or fall by - 
what it will do for the coldest ra- , 

diator in your coldest room. Address. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
within the confines of his own social section. 
The vast and pitiable populace of so-called 
untouchables— or, as they are more politely 
referred to, the depressed classes—also be- 
long to the Sudra division of society; but 
during the course of history each division 
has subdivided itself into innumerable 
castes within castes until in 1901 the census 
officials—the first to undertake the task— 
enumerated more than 2000 main castes; 
then paused, appalled, and confessed their 


| inability even to estimate the number of 


subdivisions embraced within these. 

Add to such facts the facts that the gods 
of the Hindu faith are literally innumer- 
able; that the faith emanated, through 
slowly unfolding philosophies and mystic 
speculations, from the inner consciousness 
of man and had not the inspiration of any 
great prophet or subdivine teacher in its 
initiation and development; that the people 
are as hopelessly divided in their spiritual 
enslavements as in their social relation- 
ships, and you will get at least a faint and 
far-away vision of the explanation of In- 
dian political history. 

You would think that such a numerous 
people—vastly numerous for ages past— 
inhabiting a subcontinent guarded across 
the greater length of its land connection by 
the impassable Himalayas, having thou- 
sands of miles of practically harborless 
coast line, and with only a comparatively 
short pregnable boundary to worry about, 
would be able to defend themselves. But 
they are not; they never have been; and 
the secret surely lies not in the strength of 
successive foreign despotisms but in their 
own division and the emasculating despot- 
ism of their own social system. 


Bewildering Antagonisms 


To add bewilderments to bewilderments: 
The word “community” as it is used in 
India has a meaning so different from that 
with which we normally endow it that one 
finds it difficult to adjust one’s thought to 
the significance of its local usage. When I 
first heard of “ community representation” 
in the new assemblies and legislative coun- 
cils, both provincial and central, my mind 
naturally worked in its established grooves 
and I visualized a system with which I am 
thoroughly familiar. We have community 
representation, our communities being re- 
ferred to by our representatives as constit- 
uencies. A constituency may consist of a 
number of communities or of only one di- 
vision of some great community; but in 
any case, so far as our system of govern- 
ment is concerned, a community is a politi- 
cal unit, though it may contain within it 
any number of such communities as are 
listed under various sectarian and socio- 
logical headings. But in India a community 
is a sect, a social organization or a racial 
element. 

It is exactly as though, in our country, 
our political representation were dependent 
upon adjustments of our religious differ- 
ences and race difficulties. We have Cath- 
olics in a very great community, if you wish 
so to designate their national body; we 
have Jews in numbers sufficient to match 
many a community in India; we have Prot- 
estant organizations of every known de- 
nomination, many of them tremendously 
powerful and unlimitedly valuable merely 
as social institutions without regard to the 
tenets of the faith upon which they are 
founded. Add to all these our divisions of 
race pure and simple, and imagine, if you 
can, what it would be like if our political 
candidates ran for office on the community- 
representation basis. We surely should live 
in a state of uninterrupted civil war, just as 
India does. Not the kind of civil war that 
is brought on by an argument over some 
great issue which finally divides a people 
into two irreconcilable militant camps, but 
a war of communities; unending civil strife; 
a constant effervescence of innumerable ha- 
treds; sporadic outbreaks and uprisings 
instigated by community prejudice; threats 
and counter-threats; claims and counter- 
claims; intrigue and counter-intrigue; of- 
fense and reprisal—all in the name of God, 
of some contested principle of spiritual or 
social belief, of some special caste of racial 
countenance or some particular shade of 
epidermis. 

It is ridiculous, but it is—India! It is 
the kind of thing the British have been 
getting along with for generations; the 
kind of thing with which they have never 
interfered except for the maintenance of 
law and order; the kind of thing to which 
they have had to adjust every political 


"and communities may all enjoy a certai| 
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reform they have ever undertaken; an 
what is more important, the kind of thir 
that has hampered and harassed them 
all their endeavors to better the edue 
tional, economic and social conditions | 
the people. 

What would you think of attempting { 
establish and conduct an all-embracir 
public-school system under such circur 
stances? What would have happened to 
if we had been divided into constantly wa} 
ring sectarian communities and subdivide 
into innumerable contact-proof vertical se 
tions of social isolation? We should hay 
got just about as far as India has with a 
educational program. The public school 
we know it is hardly a possibility in Indi 
because the children of India are not pe 
mitted to enjoy anything that remote] 
resembles free association. There area gre; 
many such schools, to be sure; but t 
children who attend them are either casi 
equals or they are held to the strict obser 
ance of caste regulations. 

The children of the depressed classes | a 
not allowed to enter anywhere, and I my 
self have seen numbers of them in groups- 
eager, intelligent and sadly conscious ( 
their disabilities—squatting on schoolhou 
verandas, absorbing such instruction a 
they could get through open windows an 
schoolroom doors. None could by an 
chance cross a schoolroom threshold. Ye 
in one way, and as far as the advant 
go, the depressed classes enjoy better 
cational advantages than any class in 7 
dia, because it is to them that the Christia 
missionaries devote their particular “| 
tention. 

It is to be understood, of course, that th 
communities and castes are all mixed upi 
the general population, and are not, excey 
in occasional instances, domiciled en mass 
in separate areas. A Hindu and a Mohay 
medan may live in adjoining houses; but} 
is just that they may not borrow eac 
other’s frying pans, so tospeak. The caste 
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measure of social intercourse; they ma 
meet together and talk and argue and dam| 
the British Raj in unison if they are s 
minded—and this is what they have bee’ 
doing to an increasing extent during th 
past few years—but it must all be in th) 
open or in places of public assembly. 

It is the habitation that is inviolable; th 
person that must be guarded against po) 
lution. Modern educated Indians, who fc| 
the benefit of strangers like to minimiz) 
the peculiarities of Indian life, will te 
you that the only really rigid rules of cast) 
are the rules against intermarriage and intel| 
dining. But this is true only as regards th) 
infinitesimal minority—a small minority ¢ 
the educated minority—who have broke! 
with the system and become the vanguar) 
of rebellion against it. The difficulty j| 
that these are the people the West hear 
from and listens to, with the result that th 
West loses sight of India’s colossal dimer 
sions and infinite variations. 


Mohammedan Versus Hindu | 


In general, the rules that are rigid an) 
rigidly adhered to are so numerous that 
stranger never knows when he is trans) 
gressing one of them and offering offense t 
Indian sensibilities. Moreover, the en 
slavement of practically all Hindu house 
holds is still such that when a man of loy 
caste crosses the threshold of a high-cast 
citizen the high-caste citizen must call in) 
Brahman to perform the rite of spiritue 
fumigation. 

The Mohammedans and the Hindus ar 
the two great communities, of course, ani 
between them is a gulf fixed of bigotry ani 
prejudice that no desire for political. unit; 
can ever bridge. At any rate, not in th 
life of any generation now in: action or ii 
training. In the last and simplest analysi 
they wage most of their warfare ove 
musical instruments and cows. The Mo 
hammedans will not tolerate music in th 
vicinity of their mosques. The holy seren 
ity of their houses of worship is not to b 
disturbed by any sound save the murmur 0 
prayer and the voice of the revered ex 
pounder of the sacred Word. 

On the other hand the Hindus tov 
music, have developed a most interestin; 
music of their own and employ it for self 
expression on every possible occasion. The 
adore processions and pageants, and on 
of their favorite pastimes is getting Uj 
parades of one kind or another. Whethe 
for purposes of reprisal and with malice 
aforethought, or in a spirit of independe 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT “>, 


The new Dodge Brothers Touring Car is exceptionally 
comfortable to ride in; it is good looking; and it 
incorporates many important refinements of detail. 


The body is longer and lower, eliminating side sway, 
affording more leg room, and enhancing the beauty 
of the lines. 


Deeper seats, long underslung rear springs and longer 
front springs, give ample assurance that cross country “mez 
touring can be enjoyed without weariness or fatigue. 


New head lamps and fenders harmonize smartly 
with the general design. The rear seat, and all up- 
holstery, is removable. The running boards are longer 
and wider. 


Sen corcan ae NS SE 


Transmission and brake levers are more conveniently 
arranged, and the steering wheel is ideally shaped 
for easy control. 


Yet with all these improvements, and many others, 
it is still fundamentally the same car—built on the 
same chassis and powered by the same sturdy engine. 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 


Dovce BrRornerRs oe 
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jf22 
Minerals  Vitamines 


And the needed bran—All in a night delight 


Consider what Quaker Puffed Wheat in milk supplies. 
Here is whole wheat steam exploded—puffed to 8 times normal size. 
Over 125 million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 


The food cells are broken, so digestion is made easy. All the wheat 


elements feed. 


Whole wheat supplies 12 minerals which growing children must have. 
Also the essential bran. Milk supplies the vitamines—all three. 


No dish could be created more ideal for supper or at bedtime. 


Fascinating morsels 


And here each wheat grain is a tidbit. Thin, crisp and toasted—four 
times as porous as bread. The grains crush at a touch and melt away 
into flavory granules. 

Thus whole wheat is made delightful. The milk dish is made inviting. 
Children gladly eat these premier foods in plenty. 


What other night dish can you think of to compare with Puffed 
Wheat in milk? 


Airy, flaky food confections 


‘Quaker Puffed Rice is the finest cereal dainty that breakfast ever 
brings. Thin, airy globules, with a taste like toasted nuts. And this is 
rice grains with the food cells broken by millions of steam explosions. 

Serve with cream and sugar. Blend with any fruit. 


Crisp and serve 
with melted butter for hungry children after school. 


Let these grain dainties take the place of foods not so good for people. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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which would uphold the idea that a street 
is a public thoroughfare, or out of plain 
irresponsible and irrepressible cussedness, 
these parades are wont to be led past Mo- 
hammedan mosques with their bands blar- 
ing for all they are worth. And this is 
almost invariably the signal for a mélée. 

The Mohammedans gather in their wrath 
and throw stones; the parade stops and the 
paraders pitch in barehanded or with any- 
thing they can lay their hands on; a crowd 
gathers and everybody in it gets busy on 
one side or the other. It develops into a 
pitched battle with claws, fists, rocks and 
brickbats, musical instruments and any 
implement of industry that anyone may 
happen to possess for weapons. There are 
no arms, because, for obvious reasons, the 
population of India is disarmed almost to a 
man. But there is bloodshed nevertheless; 
there are many casualties; the police ar- 
rive; they are armed and the bullets begin 
to fly. The police are attacked and the 
passions of the mob flame higher and 
higher. A riot call is sent in for troops, and 
first thing you know there is the fast- 
measured sound of the quickstep of a British 
detachment hastening to the rescue. Where- 
upon the rioters detach themselves one 
from another and disperse. 

That is the way it nearly always happens, 
and likely as not the next morning the na- 
tive press will carry emotional accounts of 
another British atrocity—turning out the 
troops—while the Mohammedans and Hin- 
dus, in their strained but resolutely sup- 
ported entente cordiale in the assemblies and 
councils of state, will sadly discuss the un- 
likelihood that their efforts to establish 
unity between the two peoples will ever 
amount to anything. 

As regards the cow: The Hindus, high 
and low, rich and poor, and of whatever 
caste, hold the cow in greater reverence 
than any other creature on earth. The cow 
is everywhere—on the streets of the cities; 
on the highways and byways; meandering 
about regardless, in and out of people’s 
houses and shops, their doors and their 
gateways; whither she listeth and whence 
she will, absolutely unmolested and wholly 
untrammeled. What the pariah dog used 
to be in the streets of Constantinople, that 
the cow is in most of the cities and towns of 
India; and it is not children and jay- 
walkers that the driver of an automobile 
has to look out for; it is cows. You will 
realize how difficult this makes automobil- 
ing when you remember what a superb 
contempt the average cow has for an auto- 
mobile. 

But to a Hindu the cow is sacred above 
all things else, and the 67,000,000 Moham- 
medans in India eat cow! The case cannot 
be stated too strongly, so I might say that 
to ask the Hindus to unite with the Mo- 
hammedans for any purpose whatsoever is 
comparable to a proposition that we unite, 
for political purposes, let us say, with a 
juxtapositious vast horde of cannibals whose 
chief article of diet happened to be the meat 
of our children. This may sound too ex- 
treme for even approximate accuracy. But 
wait! Wait and see what Mr. Gandhi has 
to say about it. Mr. Gandhi is a kind of 
super-Hindu. ; 


The Moslem League 


The Indian National Congress was a 
Hindu institution founded in 1885 in pro- 
test chiefly against British social suprem- 
acy and for the purpose of creating an 
agency through which Indian political in- 
fluence might make itself potent, even 
though it continued to be powerless in the 
councils of government. I say it was a 
Hindu institution, because only a very few 
Mohammedans interested themselves in its 
purposes, the leading Mohammedans hay- 
ing theretofore always stood aloof from 
political activities and agitations of all 
kinds. 

The basic principles in the constitution 
of the congress were: 

“The fusion into one national whole of 
all the different and discordant elements 
that constitute the population of India; the 
gradual regeneration, along all lines, men- 
tal, moral, social and political, of the nation 
thus evolved; and the consolidation of 
union between England and India by secur- 
ing the modification of such of the condi- 
tions as may be unjust or injurious to the 
latter country.” 

Mild enough, you will say; an organiza- 
tion deserving the support and encourage- 
ment it actually received from government 
itself. Government expressed itself—or 
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themselves, as the British will have it- 
being well pleased that an organiza{ 
should develop through which public se 
ment might be expressed in concrete fo 
and it was really an Englishman, Mr. A 
Octavian Hume, who initiated the mc 
ment and brought it to its consummat 
in the original convention. 

But for several years the congress | 
little or nothing except to diffuse a gase 
element into the general atmosphere ; 
permit to evolve a troublesome party 
uncontrollable extremists. Certainly it 
nothing toward gradual regeneration ali 
all lines. But it made itself vocally poy 
ful, whatever else it did, with the res 
that in 1906 the Mohammedans, alarn 
by the increasing dominance of the Hir 
community and the increasing radical: 
expressed by some of the most promin 
Hindu leaders, got together and formed 
Moslem League. And it is interesting 
note that into the teeth of the radicals y 
had begun to rule in the councils of 
congress they hurled a most conservat 
constitution, which declared the objects 
the league to be: & 

“To promote among Indian Mussulm: 
feelings of loyalty toward the British G 
ernment, and to remove any miscone 
tions that may arise as to the intentions 
government with regard to any of its me 
ures; to protect the political and of! 
rights and interests of Indian Mussulm: 
and to place their needs and aspirations 
fore the government in temperate langua 
to promote as far as possible concord a 
harmony between the Mussulmans a 
other communities of India.” 

There was a great deal of important I 
tory made during the next few years, wh 
I shall not attempt to detail. The o 
possibility for me, anyhow, unless I set 
to fill a five-foot bookshelf with a mere 
cast of recorded facts, is to throw up af 
high lights which may serve to illumin; 
the general scene. And the only thing 
can guarantee is the honesty of my 
deavor to see things as they are. 


Moslem Leaders Protest | 

I certainly cannot claim to have achi 
stability of viewpoint or continuity of s¢ 
timent on the subject. Who can? It 
impossible for any casual and disinterest 
observer to go into India and not feel ont 
instant that the British have no right to 
there in a ruling capacity. Yet it is imp’ 
sible for any casual observer, after af 
days of even the most casual observati 
not to regard the Indians as being the mi 
fortunate people on earth in having be 
brought under just such detached and 1 
related rule. One sees the British as 
once selfish and unselfish; self-serving a 
self-sacrificing; unscrupulous and hon: 
able in the true Anglo-Saxon sense: Ma 
iavellian and quixotic; overbearing a 
graciously accommodating; supercilio 
and anxious to please; being deeply ec 
cerned with the butter and the. oil, b 
longing greatly to wear justice upon the 
as a robe and a diadem. And there y 
are! Can you be pro-British or an 
British? You cannot. Can you be pi 
Indian or anti-Indian? You can be neithi 
One sees the Indians not as a people b 
only as—a population! Vast divisions 
lovable tribes, cultured in a sense beyo! 
all our conceptions of culture, but mired 
a morass of social chaos from which th 
can hope to extricate themselves only | 
slow and perhaps, in many instances, ve 
tragic processes. 

But to return to the history following t 
inauguration of the Moslem League: It 
enough to say that in it was recorded su 
cess on the part of the Moderate Hindus 
their endeavor to induce the Mohamm 
dans to join them in their demand up' 
England for a modification of the politic 
conditions under which they lived, to t 
end that in 1913 the constitution of t 
league was amended to include a declar 
tion that in addition to the objects alreac 
set forth, but without detriment to thei 
it proposed “‘the attainment, under t! 
zegis of the British Crown, of a system | 
self-government suitable to India, throu; 
constitutional means, by bringing abou 
amongst others, a steady reform of the e 
isting system of administration, by promo 
ing national unity, by fostering publ 
spirit among the people of India and by ¢ 
operating with other communities for tl 
said purpose.” 4 

The attitude of the leaders of those 61 
000,000 Mohammedans of India during tl 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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uhampion Core is Made of 


excess of any ever before attempted in 
practical manufacture. 


Nondertul Sillimanite They produced an excellent insulator 


that was far superior to the ordinary 
porcelain cores. 


The wonderful core which has definitely Champion—why Champion is outsell- ; ; 
established Champion as a better spark ing throughout the entire world. But they were not satisfied. Their ex- 
plug is made of sillimanite. . OF : periments had convinced them that at 
In discovery of sillimanite Champion some time, somewhere, nature had prob- 
t This exceedingly rare mineral has been scientists realized their determination ably applied the terrific heat of internal 
discovered in commercial quantities no- to perfect an insulator better than the fires—thousands of degrees hotter than 
where in the world but in the mountains world had ever before known. man can generate—to the same mixture. 


of California. It is owned and mined 


exclusively by Champion and only in In the laboratory they found that the So they sought through the volcanic re- 


Champion cores is sillimanite used. application of intense heat to certain gions of the world for years until they 
i : } ceramic mixtures produced a very fine discovered sillimanite in the Inyo Moun- 

The mineral is located far up in the insulator. The higher the temperature, tains of California. 
mountains in an almost inaccessible spot. the better the core produced. NosiGHainiien sownesthaMrorld’s: only 


It is mined and carried down winding, 
almost impassable trails on the backs of 
sturdy burros to where it is loaded on 
trucks for carting to the railroads. 


In this work, they used temperatures in commercial supply of sillimanite. It also 
controls the process for utilizing it in 


making cores for spark plugs. 


That is why no other core can be as good 
as Champion. It is a very definite reason 


ial why you should have Champions in your 
CHAMPION ——<a ‘ engine—a full set. 


From California it is shipped to the great 
porcelain plant of the Champion com- 
pany at Detroit and there converted into 
the Champion core identified by the 


Double-Rib. - They will make better engine perform- 
Thi ithe : 1 Champion X isthe stand- ee ancecertain. They willsaveingasandoil. 
Is core is the greatest insu ator eyes ard spark plug for Ford There is a dependable Champion for every 
} made. It stands stress and strain tar Cars and Trucks and ; : eer Dealers everywhere sell them. 
sic fs C S e Blue Box Line is 75 cents. Champion 
| more severe than it is ever subjected to Fordson Tractors. Ree WY GO Laie ei Oe ncclan co icue 35 pines 
in actual use. It is practically immune ognized, by dealers. and cents.) Put inaset today. You will know 
} owners for 10 years as the genuine by the Double-Ribbed core. 
to breakage. Extremes of heat and cold ; 
; 5 the most economical and F 
| do not affect it. efficient spark plug. Sold Champion Spark Plug Company 
by dealers everywhere. Toledo, Ohio 


It is the very definite reason why more 
than 65% of all spark plugs made are 


SeHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 
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Your ‘Recreation and 


ATLAS 


75,000 people swaying with enthusiasm over 
a spectacular play create a strain that might 
wreck an ordinary structure. But the modern 
stadium built with Portland Cement insures 
to such vast crowds—safety. 


In addition, Portland Cement gives perma- 
nence and beauty to this and other types of 
recreational structures—swimming pools, 
playgrounds, gymnasiums and clubhouses. 
No modern construction is possible without 
this essential material. 


Atlas facilities are a big factor in providing 
at low cost, an adequate supply for the grow- 
ing needs, not only of recreation, but in- 
dustry, housing, education and commerce. 
Even in this greatest building year of our 
history, Portland Cement still remains the 
cheapest of all manufactured commodities. 


Shipments of 300 carloads of Atlas, about 
11,000 tons, ina single day are not unusual. 
And all of the 85 intricate operations in the 
manufacture of Atlas are under continuous 
scientific control, maintaining Atlas as “the 
Standard by which all other makes are 
measured.” 

The Atlas Portland Cement Company will be glad 

to answer any question regarding the cement indus- 

try or the use of Atlas. Its Technical and Service 


Departments, as well as its large assortment of 
informative literature, are at the public’s disposal. 


The ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Des Moines 
Dayton Omaha Buffalo Kansas City 
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years before the war was nothing if not 
conservative. But came the war, to which 
a great many Mohammedans as well as a 
good many Hindus were sacrificed. Came 
the cessation of hostilities and, eventually, 
the Treaty of Sévres. This aroused all Is- 
lam, but in particular it caused the Moslem 
leaders of India to rise in bitter protest, be- 
cause, as subjects of the British Empire, 
they had accepted the pledge of England, 
given in November, 1914, to the effect that 
Ottoman territories and the holy places of 
Islam should be immune from the penalties 
of defeat. The Central Khilafat Committee 
of India issued a warning to England that 
any British interference with Turkish na- 
tionalist aims and activities would result in 
civil disobedience on the part of the entire 
Mohammedan population; and this was 
very serious, because it is known that the 
Mohammedan multitudes do really obey 
the instructions of their priests and teach- 
ers. But the point is that this threat was 
undoubtedly due to the influence and 


| teaching of Mr. Gandhi, who, having been 


induced to believe that the cause of the 


| Khilafat was a holy one, involving the 


deepest and dearest convictions of his 


' brothers in the cause of Indian political 


| completeness. 


emancipation, had embraced it and made it 
his own with characteristic fervor and 
Which brings me back to 
the cow. 

Mr. Gandhi, being unique, was bound in 
his contacts by none of the ordinary re- 
strictions of Hindu life, and had no diffi- 
culty, evidently, in reconciling in his own 
mind all the divergences of opinion and 
prejudice by which his people are influ- 
enced; but he had some difficulty in recon- 
ciling his millions of Hindu followers to the 
idea of close association with Mohamme- 
dans for any purpose whatsoever. Is not 
the Mohammedan a cow murderer and a 
partaker of the succulent sirloin? Though, 
really, one should not be facetious about 
such considerations. They are considera- 
tions solemn to the souls of multitudes of 
perfectly good people. We have no sacred 
animals ourselves, but if we had and if these 
animals were held in reverence because of 
their association in one way or another with 
the life and the teachings of Christ we prob- 
ably should feel toward them just about as 
the average Hindu feels toward the cow. 
Though in greater moderation, of course. 
The difference being that we are not Ori- 
ental minded. 

Nearly all Oriental peoples have sacred 
animals of some kind that are connected in 
some way with the mythology of their gods. 


To Conquer by Love 


We dislike very much the idea of eating 
horse meat, but that is because we regard 
the horse as being more or less of a beloved 
brother. We will not eat dog meat or cat 
meat if we know it. Not because we know 
that dog meat and cat meat are not good 
meats, but because these animals are closely 
and companionably domesticated and have 
a warm place in our affections. But there 
are plenty of people in the world who do 
eat all such meats without any scruples or 
reservations of any kind, and I know cer- 
tain picturesque tribesmen who would swap 
a saddle of mutton for a hind quarter of dog 
any day in the week—and pay something 
to boot. One night in Northern Luzon at 
an Igorrote banquete I dallied diligently 
with a delicious dog steak, thinking it was 
veal. When I learned what it was I 
promptly became very ill, but that was be- 
cause my imagination had more authority 
than the nerves of my stomach. The meat 
was all right. 

But hear what Mr. Gandhi has to say. 
Mr. Gandhi proposes to deprive the Mo- 
hammedans of their appetite for beef by 
making love to them. He proposes to 
turn 67,000,000 meat-eating, hard-fighting, 
sword-bearing and sword-honoring citizens 
into vegetarians by the force of satyagra. 
He says: 

“The present-day cow protection has de- 
generated into a perpetual feud with the 
Mussulmans, whereas cow protection means 
conquering the Mussulmansby ourlove. ... 
I yield to none in my regard for the cow. I 
have made the Khilafat cause my own, be- 
cause I see that through its preservation 
full protection can be secured for the cow. I 
do not ask my Mussulman friends to save 
the cow in consideration of my services. 
My prayer ascends daily to God Almighty 
that my service in a cause I hold to be just 
appear so pleasing to him that he may 
change the hearts of the Mussulmans, and 
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fill them with pity for their Hindu 
bors and make them save the animal t 
latter hold dear as life itself.’ 

About which there certainly is a moy 
simplicity of faith, whatever else may 
said of it. 

One afternoon his excellency sen 
A. D. C. to say that he would like to s 
in his study. You understand that in 
you never refer to a governor of a provin 
or a presidency, or to the viceroy, merely 
such. Every such personage is invariat 
“his excellency”’ in ordinary conversatic 
or ‘‘your excellency”’ if you are addressgj 
him in person. In 1917, when I visit 
India for the first time, I remember bej 
somewhat overwhelmed by the ostentati 
and magnificence of official life in compa 
son with that to which I was accustomed 
a plain American citizen. I can quote m 
self as having used such phrases as “t 
clank of panoply” and “the clink of orn 
mentation,” with a picture in my mind; 
ways of statuesque, tall Sikh bodyguar 
in bright red and yellow uniforms, and wi 
ten-foot lances held at prescribed angl 
standing immobile at whatever entran 
one might happen to be entering to e 
counter a high official or for the purpose 
mingling with the official throng. And 
wrote that in the Philippines we knew not 
ing at all about that sort of thing. Thoy 
in actual performance we may have be 
ever so imperialistic—which we were not 
in official declarations and outward for 
we were exceedingly democratic, the be 
known guard at the main entrance of Mal 
canan Palace in my time having been 
typical American policeman about who 
unceremonious attitude toward visite 
many amusing stories were told. 


Great Irrigation Projects 


However, I must get on with my inte 
view. I found his excellency in his priva 
office, a great, airy room—more like 
drawing-room than an office—built out 
the edge of the rocky bay shore and ove 
looking a vast expanse of ocean. The 
were many maps; some on easels, sor 
spread out on tables and others hangi 
carelesslike over the backs of chairs. Ne 
to preserving order in the Bombay oe 
dency, Sir George Lloyd is more interest 
in irrigating its waste areas than in an 
thing else, and he had just been having 
conference with some engineers. Havii 
finished with them, he had sent for me, n 
to talk about swaraj and social unrest, n 
to tell why he put Mr. Gandhi in priso 
but to show me the plans and specificatio 
of the greatest irrigation project ey 
undertaken; a project that was to redee 
several million acres of land from depe 
dence upon an undependable rainfall. T) 
largest and most extraordinary dam ey 
built is under process of construction— 
nearly finished, as a matter of fact—and 
to be known as the Lloyd Dam. He ise 
ceedingly proud of it, and with excelle 
reason. | 

I had to tell him that though his proje 
was colossal, it was hardly to be compar 
with one we have in prospect in connecti 
with the Colorado River; but no doubt] 
expected me to say something of the sol 
since he challenged me to name any wol 
of reclamation anywhere that was n 
more or less insignificant in comparis( 
with his. | 

I told him we were thinking of dammit 
the Colorado River and creating a lal 
that would rival Lake Michigan in i 
dimensions; that with the water thus pr 
vided we would be able to reclaim enormo! 
waste areas, and that our plans and spet 
fications covered schemes of developme! 
that would require a long time to complet 
All of which is even more than true! 

He just said “Oh, well!” and let it go: 
that. 4 

I then asked him about the riots he hi 
been having to deal with in the vicinity 
his works in connection with a rumor—ui 
doubtedly spread about among the dense 
ignorant workmen by the political troubl 
makers—to the effect that the enginee 
were stealing babies and sacrificing them’ 
the outraged river gods by burying the 
alive under their mountains of masonT 
There were a good many lives actually sa 
rificed in the unreasoning riots, and t 
story was the news sensation of the hou 
It was argued that the readiness with whi 
the seething masses accepted the rumor: 
a terrible and intolerable fact proved th 
such practices had been common am 
them in the not very remote past. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Turn Back The Universe 


WENTY YEARS lost in a 
night! No secret about this re- 
juvenation system, either. 


“Just a line of appreciation from a 
stranger of fifty-eight years of age 
who feels twenty years younger today 
after having witnessed ‘Penrod and 
Sam’ last evening. I recently read 
that women make the best audiences, 
that they are more responsive and 
laugh more readily than men. The 
author could not have written that 
just after having seen ‘Penrod and 
Sam,’ as it captivates the whole fam- 
ily—father, mother, son and daughter, 
brother and sister. I have never wit- 
nessed anything more fresh and hu- 
BOOT, =. The woodshed scene 
brought to mind this story: A small 
barefoot boy was directed to soak his 
feet in salt water to toughen them. 
He considered the matter thoughtfully 
and then remarked to himself, ‘It’s 
pretty near time for me to get a 
lickin’, so I guess I’d better sit in it.’”’ 


The man who wrote that sounds like 
a reg’lar feller. He is none other 
than C. L. Logan, County Recorder of 
Los Angeles County, and of all the 
press-and-public-praise ‘‘Penrod and 
Sam” has won, Mr. Logan’s contribu- 
tion rings truest. 


And How She’ll Wear ’Em! 


oe Yr ONE complete changes 
of wardrobe for Corinne Griffith 
when she plays Countess Zattiany in 
the Frank Lloyd production of ‘‘ Black 
Oxen.”’ The bill will come to $22,500. 
To design and execute the gowns, Mr. 
Lloyd has engaged Walter Israel, 
whose costume creations are as well 
known among film folk as those of 
Poiret or Lucille. 


Among the first scenes photographed 
was the final act of ‘‘Mme. Butterfly,” 
produced in full before a “professional 
audience’’ of two thousand, in a Los 
Angeles theatre. In such surround- 
ings does Clavering, the journalist, 
discover Countess Zattiany, according 
to the story—and what happens after 
that in Gertrude Atherton’s remark- 
able romance will be told on the 
screen, and in one hundred important 
newspapers which will commence se- 
rial publication of the novel this month. 


Here’s The Bull! 


ULL MONTANA~—he of the 

brown derby, cauliflower ears and 
screen comedy fame—has been “bor- 
rowed"? by Maurice Tourneur from 
the Metro lot for ‘Jealous Fools.” 
The Bull and young Ben Alexander 
will work side by side for smiles. 


Fortune 
has fa- 
vored me 
with a 
number of 
photo- 
graphs 
of Colleen 
Moore. 
Seeking some way to share 
my luck with my fellow 
fans I remembered that 
Colleen was born in Port 
Huron, Michigan. So if 
you live in Port Huron 
now and would like one of these 
photographs, just send me your name 
and address and I'll mail you one. I’m 
sorry there are only enough for Port 
Huron readers at present. Miss Moore 
is gaining many new friends by her 
work in “The Huntress.” 


Six Worth Seeing 
T’S WORTH while to follow the 


amusement ads for ‘Potash and 
Perlmutter,’’ ‘‘The Wanters,”’ ‘‘The 
Huntress,” ‘‘Trilby,’’ ‘‘Penrod and 
Sam” and ‘‘The Brass Bottle.’’ Or, 
better still, make doubly sure by ask- 
ing your theatre manager when he 
will screen them. 


In Paris a beautiful woman 

In Rhodesia a “‘man”—unrecognized by the 
adventurer who had saved her from suicide in 
the Seine. 


U 


«all Pictures 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 


to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


“The Age of Desire’ 


CHANGING age it is. When 

wealth is a woman’s desire and 
money can be won by marriage, the 
child of a secret union stands in the 
way. But let her abandon that child, 
and mother-memory, haunting through 
years, brings back desire for the un- 
wanted son. Frank Borzage, director 
of ‘‘Humoresque’’ and 
“Children of Dust,’’ pic- 
tures such a mother in 
‘The Age. ole Desire 7 
and makes the son a crook 
regarding this woman, 
who eventually claims 
him, as just another vic- 
tim to be blackmailed. 
Which makes a strong 
dramatic twist! Mary 
Philbin, William Collier, 
Jr., Myrtle Stedman, Josef 
Swickard and Frankie 
Lee are the players. 


JAMES KIRKWOOD AND ANNA Q. NILSSON IN “PONJOLA.” 


ARIS BY NIGHT. The shadows 
of the Seine broken by deeper 
shadows of passing craft. A 

woman looks down from a_ bridge, 
planning a jump. There will be a 
rush of air, a splash, and an easy way 
out of a man’s world. There is no 
jump—but a quick scuffle as an apache 
attacks, and then the attacker’s retreat 
before a stranger. A big man from 
South Africa, he is—different from 
any the woman has met. He fasci- 
nates with stories of the veldt; he’s 
glad to be going back, to his mine and 
to the girl who waits. When he has 
gone, the woman has one daring de- 
termination! In a man’s world she 
will be a man. 

Thus Cynthia Stockley makes her 
heroine a ‘‘man’’ and starts the 
adventure of Flavia Desmond 

that put ‘‘Ponjola’’ high among 

best sellers. 


In masculine attire Flavia goes to 
South Africa and finds Druro, the 
stranger of Paris, jilted by the girl he 
was to have married, pauperized 
through a mine-flood, and seeking sol- 
ace in the native drink, ponjola. The 
drama of those days from the begin- 
ning of Flavia’s love for her partner, 
who still thinks her a man, until she 
faces a murder charge from which 
only her sex can save her, provides 
material we don’t often get. 


You'll want to know what sort of 
““man”’ Anna Q. Nilsson makes. Well, 
think of the Prince of Wales several 
degrees better-looking. That’s Miss 
Nilsson. James Kirkwood puts rugged 
masculinity into what is perhaps his 
strongest screen undertaking. Here’s 
right-out-of-the-ordinary entertain- 
ment in glamorous settings, directed by 
Donald Crisp, under Sam E. Rork’s 
aegis. 


“FLAMING YOUTH” CREATES A RECORD WITH NINE STARS 


Frequently a “best seller” is expected to make good on the screen purely through the story’s 
popularity; but here First National has engaged no less than nine film favorites for the cast of 


Flaming Youth.” 


They are, left to right :—Colleen Moore, Milton Sills, Sylvia Breamer, Ben 


Lyon, Myrtle Stedman, Elliott Dexter, Betty Francisco, Walter McGrail, Phillips Smalley. 


One Chinese Night 
Rot. breaking suddenly in a coolie 


inn, rang across the Yangtse 
Kiang with cry and shot and - the 
splash of coolies diving out of danger. 
A ragged white man caused the fight. 
He remembered there were still some 
yellow familiarities which a derelict 
could resent. Robert Wells encoun- 
tered a short foot of the iron he used 
to bend in his lost days of engineering 
and respect. He went down battling. 
Someone shaved him, stripped him, 
dressed him in the raiment of a 
Chinese lord. Someone carried him, 
unconscious, to a castle; and with 
morning, beating drums and droning 
incantations hailed him as Lord of 
Thundergate. The derelict smiled too 
soon. Among the things Robert Wells 
didn’t know just then were: that to 
the last line of his face he resembled 
Kong Sue, real Lord of Thundergate; 
that Kong Sue’s profligacy had brought 
avengers on his trail; and that Kong 
Sue had exchanged characters with 
the derelict just to escape. There was 
also a new white bride awaiting her 
master’s return—and she saw no dif- 
ference in the two men. 


A distinctly fresh plot and unusual 
dual portrayals by Owen Moore, as 
Wells and Kong Sue, are features of 
delight in ‘‘Thundergate,’’ adapted 
from Sidney Herschel Small’s novel 
and screened with true Oriental color 
and spirit. 


Down in Dixie 


HEY cover Dixie like the 

dew. Who do, what do? 
The Saenger Amusement Com- 
pany’s theatres, presenting 
First National pictures, of 
course. In the South’s me- 
tropolis two magnificent houses, the 
Strand and Liberty, start the ball 
rolling. These are bulwarks in the 
Saenger Amusement Company chain, 
a chain whose links join highspots in 
five southern states. When the Or- 
leanian summers on the Gulf Coast 
he sees his favorite films in four the- 
atres located in Gulfport and Biloxi, 
Miss.; while traveling men out of the 
Crescent City enjoy First Nationals 
in Shreveport, Alexandria, Lake 
-Charles and Monroe, in Louisiana; 
Clarksdale, Greenville, Greenwood, 
Hattiesburg, Meridian, Natchez, Vicks- 
burg and Yazoo City, in Mississippi; 
Helena and Pine Bluff, in Arkansas; 
Houston and Texarkana, in Texas; 
and Pensacola, in Florida. So do the 
residents. Julian Saenger and E. V. 
Richards, Jr., hit the right note when 
they adopted that slogan for their cir- 
cuit—‘‘ We cover Dixie like the dew.” 
Try it on 
your uke. 


Clarence 
Badger, 
who di- 
rected the 
Samuel 
Goldwyn 
produc- 
tion of ‘‘Potash and 
Perlmutter” for First 
National, will handle 
the megaphone on 
“The Swamp Angel.” 
4% Richard Connell’s 
story will have Colleen Moore in the 
principal réle. 

. * * * 


Another unusual picture to look for- 
ward to is Edwin Carewe's production 
of ‘The Bad Man,” with Holbrook 
Blinn as star. — John Lincoln. 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRAQE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


N IRE purchased may be an investment or 
a gamble. What you really want to get is 
as many miles and as many months of service 
as your money can buy. 


It is safe to buy Fisk Tires because they are 
known to be giving remarkable results ona big 
part of the total number of cars built last year 
and this year. Theirs is absolutely a known value. 


There's a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon. 


CORD TIRES 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 58) 

“At any rate,’”’ said Sir George, “‘I ven- 
ture you'll have nothing of that kind to 
contend with in your vast operations—if 
you ever undertake any such vast opera- 
tions!’”” He had me; we laughed, and I 
then veered the conversation round to the 
culpability of Mr. Gandhi. He heaved a 
sigh-of resignation and said, ‘‘Now don’t 
tell me you want to see Mr. Gandhi!” 

The idea as a definite possibility had 
hardly occurred to me, though in the back 
of my mind I had toyed with it in a casual 
kind of way. 

‘Well, since you mention it,’’ I replied, 
“yes, I do want to see Mr. Gandhi. 
May I?” 

“You may not!’’ he answered, with al- 
most truculent emphasis. 

Then he went on to explain that every 
newspaper correspondent on earth who 
happened to turn up in Bombay—English- 
men, Americans, Australians, Canadians, 
Frenchmen, Italians—all of them’ asked 
the very first thing if they might interview 
Mr. Gandhi in prison, and that he had 
made it an invariable rule to refuse all such 
requests. He is the man who insisted upon 
the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and his trial upon 
charges of disloyalty and incitement to 
violence. He was opposed for a good many 
months by the viceroy and other high goy- 
ernment officials on the ground that to im- 
prison Gandhi would be to make a martyr 
of him; but as the conditions produced by 
the Gandhi propaganda, and fostered by 
the followers of Gandhi in direct opposition 
to Gandhi’s expressed wish, grew worse in- 
stead of better, Sir George Lloyd finally 
won the argument. But Mr. Gandhi is a 
friend of his; he has for him a tremendous 
admiration and a sincere affection. He ex- 
pressed both these to me in quite moving 
terms and said he never hated to do any- 
thing so much in his life as he hated to send 
Mr. Gandhi to prison. But, in the interest 
of law and order, and, as he believed, in the 
interest of the general good, it had to be 
done. 

And right there in that room where his 
excellency and I were talking, Mr. Gandhi, 
in a wholly friendly, unrancorous and rea- 
sonable conversation with this man who 
was about to order his arrest, had said to 
this man, “‘Yes, you are entirely right!” 
But he added, “‘If’’—as he afterward said 
to the judge who sentenced him—‘‘you be- 
lieve that the system and the law you are 
assisting’ to administer are good for the 
people of this country and that my activity 
is therefore injurious to the public weal.” 


Dependence on Britain 


Certain ill-advised and irresponsible dev- 
otees of Mr. Gandhi who are free, so far, to 
make any move they will in their endeavor 
to hold his millions of followers to active 
and emotional devotion to the purposes he 
inspired have accused his custodians of 
mistreating him, of subjecting him, as a 
matter of fact, to all kinds of humiliating 
restrictions and unnecessary hardships. 
But without reference to any such consid- 
erations, and speaking with the utmost 
detachment so far as any interests of govern- 
ment were concerned, Sir George Lloyd 
said to me—and I have it word for word in 
my notebook, but, unfortunately, with a 
good deal missing which I would not ven- 
ture to supply from memory: 

“Mr. Gandhi is in prison; and it was 
imperative, unless we were willing to 
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surrender every principle he was try) 
with considerable success to subvert, t 
he should be imprisoned. But he isa 
gentleman and a rare soul whose ¢ Ir 
reactions are more of a puzzle than an irr 
tion. There is no irritation; merely aq 
recognition of indisputable necessities. 
recoiled to an extreme viewpoint froma 
intimate contact with the undeniable wro| 
that his people are compelled to gu 
within the empire. But he knows and 
acknowledged that these wrongs ar 
outcome and probably unavoidable e 
quences of normal modern develop 
and that the British Government in } 
is doing everything in its power to co 
them. 
“He knows that if the British Goy 
ment should suddenly let loose and le} 
him and his colleagues to run things in #}) 
own way they would beswamped by such] 
cial chaos as the world has never witness) 
Yet he went on preaching his gospel ofn 
coéperation, which amounted to civil (| 
obedience. It was too bad. My own he 
is that, beginning with a profound con 
tion that he was morally justified in eve 
thing he uttered or undertook, he | 
carried away on the wave of popula 
claim that he himself was able to call up/) 
of the depths of Indian life, and became 
the end more of a politician than a patri) 
or a politician as well as a patriot, let 
say. | 
. “T would do him no injustice. In | 
case, he is in.prison under my jurisdicti, 
and while I am governor of this presider| 


. Lintend that he shall enjoy all the comfo| 


and privileges that I can provide for }) 
without nullifying the fact that he is do 
penance, just as any other citizen must, 
a proved and acknowledged crime.” 


‘The Privilege of Privacy j 


His excellency spoke in slowly measul 
and thoughtful solemnity, as he su 
would have spoken about the misfort 
of ‘a highly regarded friend. Then | 
laughed and said: 

“Among the privileges I grant to ] 
Gandhi is the privilege of choosing his 
visitors. I cannot permit him to see jj 
anybody he might happen to want tos 
because that might result in his turning 
prison quarters into headquarters for 
customary activities. But as regards ¢ 
unrelated and harmless demands uf 
him—out of mere interest in him and 
doctrines—such as you would make, tha 


‘up to him. I’ll have conveyed to hi 4 


fact that you are here and that you 
like to see him, and if he wants to | 
I'll be glad to give the necessary instr 
tions. 

“But it would be better, I think, 
wait until you return to Bombay, becat 
after you’ve been round over India for 
couple of months you'll know a good di 
better than you know now what it wou 
interest you to talk with him about.” 
would call attention to the atrociousness 
his excellency’s attitude toward his d 
tinguished prisoner. 

I left Bombay shortly after that and ¢ 
not return. I wandered round over Inc 
for many weeks and sailed from Calcuti 
following the open way on eastward roul 
the world. 

So I never did meet Mr. Gandhi. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series 


articles by Mrs. Egan. The fifth will appear in 
early issue. 


Caves at La Jolla, Southern California 
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Silk Hosiery 
Sold direét from ourMills 
at Mill Prices 


Our Representative calls at your home 
with Samples 
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Don’t be Disappointed this Christmas 
Reserve Your REAL SILK Hosiery Now 


Giving EAL SILK for Christmas has become an annual 
event among our millions of customers; so much so that 
last year we could not make enough of this beautiful 
Sey sur necnaae hosiery to go around—thousands were disappointed. 
Only by making your reservation well in advance 
can you be sure that you can remember friends and 
home folks with this most perfect and acceptable gift 
—lustrous pure silk hosiery for men and women. 


The Real Silk Service Representative in your neigh- 
MaKeRs oF borhood is now calling on his customers and making 

a i Da plea! eee Christmas reservations. He will call at your home with 
ak ae actual samples of the hosiery in 40 beautiful shades and 


help you make your selections. 

Your Christmas fEAL SILK GUARANTEED Hosirry will 
come to you in a gay holiday box on “any date you 
specify’’—direct from our mills. 
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| Can of Warner Liquid Solder 
Stops All Radiator Leaks 
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“ Do Not Have Your 
Radiator Removed — 
Save $10 to $50 
Repair Bills 
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DoIt Yourself 


Make sure you get the genuine with the 
name Warner on the can. Then you take 
absolutely no chance of clogging circu- 
lation or causing the slightest injury to 
radiator or engine. Refuse to accept 
anything ‘Just as good.”’ Mr. A. P. 
Warner, inventor of the famous Warner ti 

Speedometer, guarantees Warner Liquid vi 
Solder. Nearly a million users endorse ¥ 
it. It is sold on money-back basis. Its | 

record of success is phenomenal. Insist ' 
upon the genuine because it is most 
efficient ‘and because it is absolutely 
non-injurious. If your dealer cannot 


t ; ' Italsoprevents 
supply you, write us. Ford size, 75 cents. 2 


other leaks 
from developing 
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WARNER WARNER PATTERSON J[ENZ 
CHATTER-CURE PENETREEN Legal Everywhere 
You Can Stop Your Ford Car’s Stop Spring Squeaks Standard Equipment on Over 50 
Chattering for $1 Yourself Makes of Carsand Trucks . 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO,, 914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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THE LONE LADY IN BLACK AN, 
THE ROMAN-NOSED BABY — 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“The Unmarried Mothers’ Justice Asso- 
ciation,”’ replied Mr. Melody, using the 
longer and more formal name. 

“Oh-ho! I see,’ said Mr. Goldfish with 
slow appreciation. And the young Mr. 
Goldfish nodded his approval, while Mr. 
Melody went on to tell them his exact 
plan. 

““We’ll have them offer it to Peters first,”’ 
he said—‘‘the general counsel job.” 

“Sure, sure!”’ 

** And then he’ll turn it down.” 

“Yes, sure. Ain’t he already shown so? 
Ain’t he come out in the papers and slammed 
the whole thing—the whole Umja proposi- 
tion—three times now already?”’ 

“And he’ll refuse,’”’ continued Mr. Mel- 
ody, ‘and turn them down, and make 
them sore.”’ 

“Sure!”’ 

“And then you'll slip in.” 

“And do the rest,’’ said Mr. I. Goldfish. 

“Set the whisper whispering,” said his 
father. 

“Have you got your whisper ready?” 
asked the younger Goldfish. 

“A good live one?” inquired his father, 
leaning forward expectantly, with moist 
lips ajar. 

“T’ll give it to you,” replied Mr. Melody 
with a certain pride of authorship in his 
voice as he did so. 

“That'll do,’ said the more laconic 
younger Goldfish. 

“Beautiful! Beautiful!” said the older 
Goldfish, with a far-off, rapt expression in 
his eyes as he contemplated it. 

“Yes; but all in the shade. Not a word 
in the papers!” said Mr. Melody, warning 
them. ‘‘We’ve got to see to that.” 

“Sure, sure!”’ said the Messrs. Goldfish. 

They could do it, too, if anybody could. 
They were counsel for both the Morning 
Truth and Peoples Pictures in all their 
libel suits. 

“For this is a whispering campaign 
strictly,” said Mr. Melody. ‘All word of 
mouth, way down underneath.”’ 

““We know,”’ said the younger Mr. Gold- 
fish. 

“Leave it to us,”’ said the older. 

Waving their hands, they left the Phan- 
tom Factory. It was several days before 
Mr. Melody met them in conference again. 

“Did it go?”’ asked Mr. Melody. 

“Grand! Grand!” replied the older 
Goldfish. 

“He bit like a shark,” stated the younger. 

“The society—the Umja—offered it to 
him—the counselship—by a special delega- 
tion.” 

“And he bawled them out, and the whole 
idea of it, all over the place.” 

“He told them they were just only wild 
women, running around.” 

“With their minds and hair loose.” 

“Getting self-advertising on stuff that 
ought not never to get printed in the 
papers.” 

“And got them all sore.” 

““And suspicious.’ 

“And then you got yourselves put in 
counsel?”’ asked Mr. Melody. 

“Right away. And got busy.” 

“Sure! Ain’t we filed one hundred and 
eight of them justice suits already?” 

“He means the other thing,” explained 
Mr. Melody. 

“What other thing was that?”’ 

“The whisper—on Peters!’’ 

“It’s on its way,’ said the younger 
Goldfish. 

“Sure, sure!’’ exclaimed his father. 
“Sure, we slipped it to them—to the dele- 
gation when they came to see us.” 

“Not too raw?” inquired Mr. Melody 
solicitously. 

“Sure not,’’ the older Goldfish reassured 
him. ‘Sure not. What do you take us for? 
Ain’t we got experience in this work, longer 
than anybody in Chibosh? Sure we have. 
All we said was there might be a reason for 
his refusing that we might know, and could 
tell—only for the ethnics.” 

“Professional ethics,” said Mr. I. Gold- 
fish in correction. 

“Sure, sure! The professional ethnics,’ 
reasserted his father. ‘‘So we told them we 
couldn’t tell them nothing about the real 
reason—the real personal reason why nat- 
urally he wouldn’t be the counsel.” 

“For any Unmarried Mothers’ Justice 
Association.” 


. 
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“Sure! Nor we couldn’t talk ne 
about that young lady in black—tha) 
erybody was whispering of.” _ 

Mr. Melody regarded him with unsy 
ing attention. ; 

“Unless they went and seen her ¢] 
selves hanging around outside his hy 
across the street, from eight to nine,” 

“Unless they should happen to get 
and see her, so they’d know for 4) 
selves,’”’ said Mr. I. Goldfish. e 

“By seeing what we couldn’t tell the 
without going and violating our profess} 
honor and ethnics,”’ said his father. 

“Have you got her ready yet?” a 
Mr. Goldfish, Jr., of Mr. Melody. | 

“She’s coming in this afternoon,” 
plied the latter. ‘“She’ll be going on 
job tonight. Do you want to see her 
can get her over now, I guess.” 

“Sure, sure!” said Mr. A. Gok 
warmly. 

“Let’s look her over,” said his son, 

Mr. Melody turned to a desk teleph 

“Get the Chibosh Theatrical Agen 
he said to his operator. ‘Tell them} 
can send her right over.”’ ; 

It was not long before the one he wa; 
pecting came in. A slight girlish fig 
she was dressed in an outer sport coatn 
of a stuff like an old-fashioned horse } 
ket, a close hat of tulip yellow, a tunik 
inner costume of henna color, eneir 
horizontally with black Egyptian 
bearing before them cups, pots and k 
and arrows, and bright-green sandals | 
golden silk hose. 

“This,” said Mr. Melody, introdu 
her, “is the young lady we were speal 
. 


‘“‘How de do,” said the young lady, 
guidly holding out a hand, half conce 
by clustering rings, to Mr. A. Goldfish, 
rose to shake it cordially, and bowing) 
slightly to Mr. I. Goldfish, who only slig 
rose from his chair. 

Sitting down, crossing her green-: 
golden feet, she started the conversa 
herself. 

“T give you my word,” she said, ope 
a small hand bag evidently containin 
mirror, ‘‘I never took an act like this 
fore.’ Surveying herself with the mi 
in the hand bag, she started powdering 
nose. “I give you my word,” she sail 
she did so, “‘if I didn’t have it from 
good friends of mine that this was all r 
I’d never have considered it.” 

“Sure not,” replied the sympathetic 
A. Goldfish. 

“Nor given it one passing thoug 
she asserted, turning her head, still sur 
ing her face. 

“Sure, sure,’’ said the older Mr. Gold 
soothingly. 

“T couldn’t have, anyhow, as a u 
thing, this time of year,’”’ she went on,1 
arranging her hair. “I give you my w 
nine times out of ten I’d been all took 
this season of the year, out knocking fl 
dead, in my regular part. I would bei 
if my manager hadn’t seen fit to went 
hauled me off a good engagement, 
against my idea, and tried to send me 
on the road. And would I stand for tha 

“No, no; sure not,” said Mr. A. G 
fish, laying a sympathetic hand upon 
shoulder. 

“T would not!’’ she said, tempora 
completing her survey of her nose. 
give you my word $i | 

She did not complete her sentence, be 
interrupted by the younger Mr. Goldf 
now speaking for the first time. 

“Come on!” said Mr. I. Gold 
briefly. 

“Come on?” repeated the slight yo 
actress, lowering her hand-bag mirrot 
surprise. 

“Come on! Step out of the balloo 
said the younger Mr. Goldfish col 
“Let’s get down to business.” 

Gazing suspiciously at him, the beaut 
young actress put back her powder ] 
and again closed the mirror in ‘the inte 
of her bag. 

“Have you got your act all read} 
asked young Mr. Goldfish now in a bi 
businesslike voice. ‘“‘Can you start 
tonight?”’ 

“Between eight and nine?’”’ she ask 
still watching him intently. 

(Continued on Page 65) 


(Continued from Page 62) 
“Across the street from the house that 
| show you?” said Mr. Melody, now en- 
‘ing the conversation. 

“JT never put on an act like this before, I 
re you my word,” said the young actress, 
»king now markedly at Mr. Melody and 
irkedly away from the hard-eyed younger 
r. Goldfish. ‘“‘I give you my word, I 
ver done much mother work before. Why 
ould I? I’m too young.” 

“That’s just it,’ said Mr. Melody, re- 
paring her. ‘‘That’s just why you fit in 
re.” 

“The younger they are,’’ said the 
ander, rosier, kinder-spoken Mr. Gold- 
a, ‘‘the harder they fall for them in this.’ 
“Just walking up and down, up and 
wn, across the street?’’ she asked again, 
ll in. a skeptical spirit. ‘‘Is that all?” 
“Positively.” 

‘And what’ll I do if the police butt in?” 
They won’t butt in,” said Mr. Melody 
ry positively. “‘We’ll see to that.” 
“Say, look!” said the young actress, 
ll questioning him, not once removing her 
esfrom his. “Is this thing on the level? 
it safe?” 

You know who sent you to us,”’ said 
r. Melody, reassuring her. ‘“‘You can 
ist them, can’t you?”’ 

“Sure you can! Sure!’’ said the older 
r. Goldfish, again patting at her arm. 
The slight, beautiful young actress 
»med finally convinced. 

“Well,” she asked at last, ‘““when’ll I get 
2 baby?” 

“Tonight, right here, at 7:30,’’ responded 
r. Melody. 

“Sure, sure!” Mr. A. Goldfish corrobo- 
ted him warmly. ‘‘Don’t get worried. 
ym’t get fits. It will be all right, posi- 
“ely.” 

“And you'll wear black,’”’ went on Mr. 
elody; “and a heavy black veil.’’ 

**And black —a black shaw] for the baby,” 
ded Mr. A. Goldfish. 

“And scrape some of that off,” came in 
hard voice of I. Goldfish. 

“What off?’’ asked the slight young ac- 
ass sharply, her voice suddenly grown 
rder—if anything—than his. 

“That rose garden.” 

“T give you my word ” said the 
‘ung actress, now growing very angry. 
“The complexion,” said Mr. I. Goldfish, 
eaking in, in brief explanation. 

“She will. Sure, she will,’ said Mr. 
pidfish, Sr., quickly. 

“You'll make up pale,” said Mr. Melody. 
“Pale as white pinks in funeral hearses,”’ 
id Mr. Goldfish, Sr. 


‘ght young actress with a slow ungracious 
ice at the younger Mr. Goldfish as, 
ing, she prepared to go. 
Iv 
A7HISPERS, rumors, scandals—who 
could count the great moral whispers 
lat have gone forth from the political 
|ime-up shops and publicity factories of 
lis republic in the past-few years, changing 
le face of history and the votes of cities, 
ates and nations, for the strongest, high- 
is moral reasons? Who can count the 
indidates who have gone down into un- 
nely political graves, buried deep under 
i awful avalanche of winks, nods and 
‘uispers—especially in these past few 
\itical years, when the coming of women to 
fe polls has brought the higher moral 
andards of that sex into our public life? 
‘Mr. Melody, sitting back, considering, 
‘ter his dismissal of his attorneys, Gold- 
th & Goldfish, could not but be pleased 
‘th the whisper he was now sending out 
‘rough the active medium of the so- 
(led Umja, or Unmarried Mothers’ Jus- 
ve Association—to lisp from mouth to 
Ch through all those teeming millions 


Chibosh until softly, without one 


de was sitting ‘thus, recanvassing his 
nispering campaign, more hopeful than 
¢ days, when his telephone bell called 


m. 

“Mr. Melody?” 

“Yes,’”’ he answered, and his voice grew 
denly hoarse at the sweetness—the 
eet, poisonous politeness of that voice 
on the wire. It was, he could not fail 
understand, the voice of the younger of 
jose two extraordinary and menacing 
liticians with the card catalogue. 


“T guess I know my business,”’ said the ° 


THE SATURDAY 


“Could you come over to our rooms?”’ 
itasked. “Right away? It is most impor- 
tant.- 

“Right away, you say?’ asked Mr. 
Melody, in a bitter and repellent voice. 

“Please! Yes! It is most important,”’ re- 
peated the softly modulated voice, and 
hesitated slightly before continuing. “For 
both us and you,” it went on, with that 
extreme and threatening politeness which 
was always so alarming to Mr. Melody. 

“Especially you!’’ came the other and 
abrupter voice—of the other one who he 
might have known was working on their 
second telephone. 

“All right. I’ll come over right now,” 
he answered, always making it a point now 
to show how he was going along with them, 
and anxious, too, to learn quickly just what 
new thing those two had worked out on 
him now in their strange and novel method 
of approaching politics. 

Very soon he was on their carpet in the 
room with the card-catalogue cabinet, and 
the strange drawings of strange, unnatural, 
rectangular human figures on the wall. 
Their greetings, though polite, were soon 
over with. “‘We thought perhaps,” said 
the younger and more dangerously polite 
one now, “that you would like to read this 
before we sent it.”’ 

“Only fair you should,” said the jerky- 
spoken older one in the square clothes, who 
reminded him of his old-time grammar- 
school teacher. 

Taking the yellow sheet offered by the 
younger, he read the telegram written on it: 


CHIEF BUREAU OF INVESTIGATORS, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 
Do you want Michael F., alias Flash, Mur- 
phy, escaped Atlanta Prison, 1918? Answer at 
once. 


The name of the younger one was signed. 

““What—what the devil is this?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Murphy-Melody, the sudden 
rush of his emotions breaking down his 
customary urbanity with the politer sex. 

“You know without our informing you,” 
replied the older and less conciliatory of 
the two. The other gazed from heside her 
with the bright fresh interest of a young 
student in natural history at a new and 
unusual bug. 

“T know what?” returned Mr. Melody 
huskily. 

“You may tell us—all about it—if you 
wish,”’ said the younger and overpolite one. 
“Your side of it.” 

“Tell you about what?” asked Mr. Mel- 
ody, his voice both harsh and dry. 

“About the young woman in black,” 


id one. 
“And about Goldfish & Goldfish,” said 
the other. 

“And the whispering campaign.” 

“And how you thought you could put 
out a whispering campaign—anything so 
old as that—without our getting wise to 
it,” said the older one, now bursting un- 
expectedly into slang. 

“After our being in the women’s move- 
ment all these years,”’ the curly-headed one 
concluded. 

“Say, where do you get this stuff?”’ in- 
quired Mr. Melody, still holding them off, 
though very hoarse. 

“T will tell you that, too,’’ replied the 
older woman, with a highly debonair and 
unconcerned gesture. “I chanced to be 
with the special committee of the Unmar- 
ried Mothers’ Justice Association when it 
started to secure counsel.” 

“When they met Goldfish & Goldfish, 
your attorneys,” said the one with the 
short curly hair. : 

“Quite early, when they started putting 
out your campaign whisper.”’ ; 

“So we followed it all, from the begin- 
ning.” 

.“Oh, now I get you,” said Mr. Melody 
nimbly and smoothly, for he saw they had 
him. “Now I get you. And I’ll explain it 
all to you—perfectly.” a 

He gazed from one to the other, wiping 
the sweat from his rounded forehead. ; 

“That would be very nice, indeed,” said 
the young and polite one. 

“But don’t, please, stray away from the 
truth in doing so,” said the older and more 
severe. 

The round light-blue eyes of Mr. Melody 
wavered and fell before hers as she re- 
garded him. So he went on and told them 
the line-up—as much as he thought he 
had to. 

“Tt was Chinese Meeghan,” pleaded 
Mr. Melody in self-defense. “I had to do 
it—that’s all—or go back to prison!” 


sa 


EVENING POST 


His voice shook. He was sorry for him- 
self. He had never got cornered up like 
a before, nor ever heard of anyone who 

ad. 

“You would rather have us do it then?” 
asked the older and more direct. 

“Send you back to prison, she means,” 
said the other, holding up the telegram in 
explanation. 

Mr. Melody glanced from one to the 
other—that hard, polite, unpitying look 
upon their faces; the rows of books; the 
strange, unnatural, highbrow pictures on 
the wall; the big card catalogue where they 
kept that personal-record stuff on politi- 
cians that they were holding him up with. 
It seemed all strange, unnatural—a strange, 
unnatural dream, like nothing that had 
ever happened to any man in practical city 
politics before. 

“Don’t!’’ said Mr. Melody sharply. 
“Don’t! I can fix everything. Nothing’s 
really happened yet. She hasn’t gone out 
yet—on her stunt.” 

“The young lady in black, you mean?” 
the younger woman asked him. 

‘And her borrowed infant?” 

“Yes; I’ll stop her,” said Mr. Melody, 
and heard the other breaking in. 

“You will not,’’ she said positively. 
“You won’t stop her. You'll turn her 
around.” 

Mr. Melody looked at her. 

“Turn her around?”’ he repeated ques- 
tioningly. 

“The opposite way.” 

“For us,” the other was explaining. 

“As long as you have started this whis- 
pering campaign, you may as well keep it 
up,’ said the older. ‘‘It has excellent possi- 
bilities; I can see that.” 

“Unless,”’ said the younger, holding out 
her telegram once more, “you wish us to 
send this on.” 

In all his life, in all his experiences with 
politicians, gorillas, vote getters, publicity 
experts, confidence men and forgers, he had 
never seen such soft, easy politeness, so 
smooth a hold-up as this. 

“Tt’s your option, of course,” the older 
one advised him, “‘whether you do it or 
not.” 

Mr. Melody looked from one hard face 
to another where they appeared now, on 
either side of that card-catalogue cabinet. 

“And what would Chinese Meeghan be 
doing to me meanwhile?”’ he asked hoarsely. 

“That isn’t the question,” said one of 
them. 

“What is?”’ asked Mr. Melody sharply. 

“The question is,”’ said the older slowly, 
looking thoughtfully at him, “not what 
Meeghan will do to you but what we will 
do to Meeghan.” 

“Tf you come along with us.” 

“ And with this!”’ said the other, striking 
her firm hand upon the card-catalogue 
cabinet—that keynote of the future politics 
of the United States—what the six million 
organized women know today about the 
men politicians of the United States. 

“Tet her show you,” said the other. 

And then the older started in reading him 
Chinese Meeghan’s card—what the women 
had on the great boss who governed those 
who governed all Chibosh. 

“You see,’”’ said the younger one, ‘“‘we’ll 
be fighting him with his own weapons.” 

“As we always have the men,” added the 
other; ‘‘as they always make us do.” 

“T’m with you,” said Mr. Melody, his 
eyes and mouth still open, after listening to 
that card that they had on Meeghan. ‘‘Any- 
thing you want!” 

“BWyven to putting him in jail?” 

“T’m with you,’”’ repeated Mr. Melody 
heartily, ‘‘all the time!” For he saw, of 
course, there was where his best, his only 
play lay. 

“But can you do your part? Work 
up something good—in whispering cam- 
paigns?”’ the older one asked him. 

‘““We wish to be sure of that,’”’ said the 
younger, “‘before going ahead with you 
again.”” And once more she waved that 
menacing telegram. 

““We must have,” said the older, ‘‘some- 
thing strong, something quite definitely 
raw.” 

“Something new in publicity stunts.” 

“New and quite definitely raw!” in- 
sisted the older. ‘‘Can you give it?” 

“Can I!’ exclaimed Mr. Melody, with a 
note of hearty promise in his voice. 

“You see,” said the younger one, with 
that soft, sinister, cordial smile again, ‘““what 
she wants—what we both want. We are 
ambitious. We want you to erect for us a 
real monument of imperishable poppycock 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Paint Sain Chr 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


A new car 
overnight! . 


Not two weeks or one week, but over- 
night!—24 hours!—is the time you'll 
take to bring back the showroom glory 
of your car with Murphy Da-cote. 

Why? 

Because Da-cote flows on so smoothly, 
brush marks disappear so naturally of 
their own accord, that you'll finish paint- 
ing in an afternoon. Then lock the car up 
to dry overnight. Next day it will be dry 
—hard—smooth—radiant with youth! 


In other words, if you Da-cote your 
car this Saturday, you’ll have a new car 
Sunday if you need her, though it’s best 
to let her stand in the garage one more 
day. 

Your paint or hardware dealer has Da- 
cote in black and white and ten smart, 
popular colors. Ask for a color card; he'll 
tell you how much you need. Cost is 
trifling. 

This fine, free-flowing enamel is also 
widely used for renewing baby carriages, 
kitchen, porch and lawn, wood and wicker 
furniture and other wood and metal sur- 
faces where a handsome, durable finish is 
required. 


CHICAGO, 
In. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
ich as has never been seen before, even 
. American city politics.” 

“Raw—quite definitely raw !’’ demanded 
1e older a third time. 

“Lady,” said Mr. Melody very earnestly 
y her, “‘I’ll give you a real one! With the 
pison you and I have got together, in that 
ird-catalogue and what I know. I can 
ing that outfit so that in a month’s time 

will swell up and blow the roof off the 
ty hall.” 

“That will be fine,’’ said the older. 
Fine!” 

“Perfectly lovely,’”’ said the younger one 


ftly. 

“You'll have to start at it right away.” 
“With your poor young lady in black!” 
“And double-cross the other side, right 


“ As an evidence of good faith—to us!” 
iid the younger, with that cordial, puz- 
ing and ingratiating smile once more. 

“You watch me spring it!’ said Mr. 
[elody, for he already had it in his mind— 
ie whole stunt all ready. 

Leaving them at last, he went back to the 
hantom Factory to complete his first ef- 
rt along new lines. The now fully manu- 
ictured campaign whisper, though slightly 
eflected from its first market, was still on 
s.way to the ultimate consumer—the 
‘eat, restless, teeming voting population 
‘ Chibosh. ii 
T WAS seven o’clock that evening in the 
. Phantom Factory of Mayor True. All 
1e force had gone long ago, except Mr. 
[elody. 

Before him, below the right-hand por- 
‘ait, a lean, sharp-faced, middle-aged 
oman held a violently crying baby. 
“How long can he keep that up?” asked 
Ir. Melody, with a not unnatural interest. 
“For days, I believe,” replied the hard- 
ced woman with a sharp, reddish nose. 
Even without the baby, it would not 
ave been difficult to recognize her as a 


urse. 

“For days, anyhow,” she added to her 
rst statement as her charge went on. 
Without a doubt.” 

'“Thelieve you,” said Mr. Melody. 


THE SATURDAY 


The child cried violently, enthusiastically, 
burstingly, and yet—such are the provisions 
of Nature—apparently without damage or 
danger to itself. 

“T got you what you wanted,” said the 
lean and disillusioned city nurse—‘‘the 
loudest-lunged one in the Chibosh Orphan 
Asylum.” 

“He'll do, I’ll say,’”’ responded Mr. Mel- 
ody. ‘“‘Now take him away, out into the 
anteroom, and lay him in the basket, and 
be back at 9:30,” he said, moving her along 
out, for he didn’t want to have her meet 
the other one. 

At 7:30 she came in again—that second 
one he was expecting—the slight, beautiful 
young actress of the morning, greatly 
changed in her make-up for her new act. 
Dark, weary, blue-black smears showed 
underneath her lovely eyes; her pale face 
showed white and delicate against her henna 
hair, the shabby sable of her dress and hat; 
against the heavy veil, which when low- 
ered across her face was to serve at once to 
conceal her identity and to attract sharply 
by its mystery the attention of all who were 
to see her. 

Standing in the anteroom to which Mr. 
Melody had admitted her, she gazed with 
disapproval upon the violent and angry- 
sounding infant in the large letter-file 
basket. 

“T didn’t contract to carry out a menag- 
erie,”’ she said. 

“Tt’ll die down,”’ Mr. Melody reassured 
her. “It’s quieter now already.’ 

“Listen,” said the young woman in 
black earnestly, “this is worth more money. 
And you know it!”’ 

She stood, a pallid and pathetic figure, 
looking up at him. 

“Come, cut that out!’’ responded Mr. 
Melody, for he knew all about her, how she 
was fixed; and he had a strangle hold po- 
litieally on those who had sent her. ‘‘Let’s 
go ! ” 

There was no time now to fool with her. 

Taking up the protesting infant, the 
young woman wrapped it ungraciously in 
her black shawl. 

“His place,’’ she commented tersely as 
she did so, “‘is in the front end of an ocean 
liner in a fog.” 
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“His Place,’’ She Commented 
Tersely as She Did So, “‘is 
in the Front End ofan Ocean 

Liner in a Fog’”’ 


EVENING: POST 


Mr. Melody was the only one of the three 
we was not markedly reluctant to pro- 
ceed. 

“Come on, let’s go!’’ he said again; and 
led the way to the waiting taxicab under- 
neath, the woman and the child in black 
following. 

No voice was heard but the infant’s in 
the progress of their vehicle until they had 
been driven nearly to their destination. 

“T didn’t know it was in this part of the 
town!’ said the woman in black then, ap- 
parently surprised. 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Melody, eying 
her in the fitful gleam of passing street 
lights in bland blankness. 

“T thought you said another part of 
town entirely!” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Melody. “You got 
me wrong.” 

And now they were at the place, the 
corner where he had told the taxi driver to 
stop. Sitting within, he directed the young 
actress to the setting of her stage—the 
house upon the crossing street, across from 
which and before which she was to do her 
work. 

“That one,” he said, “with the green 
door.” 

The young actress started out slowly on 
her unusual act. The effect of her black 
gown and thickly hanging veil, in itself 
striking, was greatly heightened by her 
charge, the infant in black, protesting at 
another undesired change of scene more 
vigorously than before, if possible. 

“And at 8:45,” said Mr. Melody, short- 
ening the full hour somewhat, as a result of 
her expressed reluctance to go at all, ‘I'll 
be back here at this corner.” 

“‘You’d better,””’ said the more and more 
reluctant young actress. “I’m fed up with 
this already. I give you my word, if it 
wasn’t ——” 

But Mr. Melody did not hear che re- 
mainder of her sentence. Returning rap- 
idly to his car, he left her to her lonely vigil 
across from and before the residence of 
Herman J. True, mayor of Chibosh, and 
drove rapidly to his next task—to fill in his 
wait with the letter he must now frame and 
write with his own typewriter in the de- 
serted Phantom Factory—alone with the 
brooding, extremely Roman- 
nosed campaign portraits of 
Mayor True, looking down from 
the shadows above his desk 
lamp. 

This letter was anonymous, 
typewritten, directed to Mrs. 
Herman J. True—or Mother 
True, as she was so often known 
through the press, to the plain, 
honest voters of Chibosh. It 
said simply, under no place or 
date line: 


Are you blind? How can you let 
him go out around, talking about 
justice for all women? Have a 
heart! Look out your own window 
and see the poor young woman in 
black—from eight to nine. 

JUSTITIA. 


It was an active night for Mr. 
Melody, the administration’s 
press agent. After composing, 
writing and mailing this letter, 
securing once more the over- 
wrought, excited and almost 
nervously prostrated young ac- 
tress, and returning the now 
well-cried-out baby to the great 
orphan asylum of Chibosh, 
through the hard and skeptical- 
faced nurse that he had his po- 
litical hold on, Mr. Melody 
closed and locked Room 913, 
not badly pleased with the prog- 
ress of his whisper-making cam- 
paign for that day. 

It was the middle of the next 
morning when the innermost 
door of the Phantom Factory 
of Mayor True swung back and 
let in Dorna Dare, the greatest 
lady newspaper investigator of 
Chibosh, and the closest politi- 
cal and social adviser of Mayor 
and Mrs. True. Her small thin 
mouth set tight, her eyes both 
smaller and brighter than usual, 
her close golden casque slightly 
awry upon her usually carefully 


=3 


groomed small head, she was |. 


clearly under some great excite- 
ment. 

“Look what’s here!’’ she ex- 
claimed, as reaching into the 
handsome leather hand bag 
which she always carried she 
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The Standard Spark vl Plug of the World 


Ford Outer 


There are good reasons why AC 
1075 plugs for Fords sell for a 
trifle more than ordinary plugs 
—and here they are: 


Spring terminal clip permits wire 
to be instantly detached and re- 
connected while motor is running. 
Facilitates testing spark plug and 
coil. Nonut to be 
unscrewed or lost 


Unscrew this 
bushing and plug 
comes apart. 
Notice compact 
porcelain to with- 
standhard service 


Patented CAR- 
BON PROOF 
porcelainwith its 
hightemperature 
fins attains suffi- 
$ cientheatto burn 
oil deposits, thus 
offering effective 
resistance to car- 
bon 


New electrode 
design forms a 
natural drain so 


( that no oil can lodge in sparkgap 


Install a set of AC 1075's today 
in your Ford and note the 1m- 
proved motor performance. 


The AC Plug Kit—illustrated 
below—will carry your spare 
plugs and protect them from 
damage until needed. It will 
be given you free with a set of 
A Gal OF 3's: 

If your Ford dealer cannot 
supply you, obtain them from 
any other dealer—they will 
prove for themselves what a 
difference a few cents will make. 


AC Spark Plug Company 
FLINT, <AMichigan 


Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedomelers 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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Stop the 


AN you blame him? The 
timing gears in his car 
snarl at him all the time. Do 
you wonder that he some- 
times shows a touch of tem- 
per toward jaywalkers and 
truck drivers? 


More snarled against 
than snarling 


When the hard metal timing 
gears in your car wear down, 
they become noisy. The 
noise breaks in on the smooth 
hum of your motor. It irri- 
tates your nerves and takes 
the joy out of driving. 
There are two cures—the 
patience of Job, or— 


Celoron Silent Timing 
Gears banish that bothersome 
noise. Doing away with the 
contact of metal on metal, 
they remove the cause of the 
noise. 


You can put Celoron Silent 
Timing Gears in your car. 
Then you will ride in more 
comfort. 


THE 


snarling 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
are standard equipment on many 
cars. They can be used in any 
set of timing gears. They re- 
tain accurate timing. In ac- 
tion they are permanently 
positive and sz/ent. 


Your service station or re- 
pair man makes a business of 
quieting noisy gears. Get him 
to put Celoron Silent Timing 
Gears in your car. 


It isn’t an expensive job. 
Leave your car in the morn- 
ing and you can have a really 
enjoyable ride the same 
evening. 


Where you can get 
Celoron Silent Gears 


Celoron is made into silent 
timing gears for replacement 
by Dalton and Balch. Jobbers 
and dealers all over the coun- 
try carry stocks of these gears. 


D & B Silent Timing 
Gearscarrythe Celoron mark. 
Look for the word Celoron. 


Silencing Machine Gear Drives 
For every direct drive sed in factories there is a Celoron Silent Gear. 
These gears drive big punch presses, pumps and hoists. On all the 
rugged and delicate production machines Celoron Gears work effec- 


tively and s ilently. 


They are cut from disks of Celoron, a laminated 


phenolic condensation material, bonded with Condensite. 
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FIBRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, 
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brought forth the typewritten note with 
which Mr. Melody was already so familiar: 


Are you blind? How can you let him go out 
around, talking about justice for all women? 
Have a heart! Look out your own window and 
see the poor young woman in black—from 
eight to nine. JUSTITIA. 


His voice was suave and smooth; his 
round and china-blue eyes never wavered 
looking into hers. 

“‘Justitia!”’ he said again, thoughtfully, 
but much surprised. 

“You see?”’ said Dorna Dare, now point- 
ing with her white-gloved finger to the 
opening sentence. “They got it right ex- 
actly—the thing you are going to have him 
talk about tomorrow night—the motto of 
the Umja!”’ 

“‘The woman in black, huh?” said Mr. 
Melcdy to himself, still thoughtfully. 

“‘That’s nothing,’ said Dorna Dare. 
‘*That’s only half.”’ 

““Half?”’ asked Mr.’ Melody, his round 
blue stare unchanged. 

““There’s a baby in black,’ said Dorna 
Dare dramatically. 

“A what?” cried Mr. Melody in keen 
surprise. 

‘So help me, prancing up and down the 
block for most an hour, bawling!” 

“The baby, huh?” asked Mr. Melody, a 
glint of humor now returning to his aston- 
ished eyes. 

‘‘T’ll say so, according to what she’s been 
telling me—Mother True! They could 
hear it halfway acrcss the city! And this 
crazy woman, all dressed up like the Ku 
Klux, only in jet black, walking up and 
down the street, and once starting to come 
up on the steps as if she was coming in.” 

‘‘Did she come?”’ asked Mr. Melody. 

‘‘No; just after that, she turned and 
hurried off, half running to a taxi that 
seemed to be standing at the corner.”’ 

“She must be crazy,’”’ commented Mr. 
Melody. ; 

“That’s what she thought—Mother 
True—last night, until she got this thing 
this morning,” said Dorna Dare, the social 
and political adviser of Mrs. True, pointing 
once more to the typewritten letter in Mr. 
Melody’s hand. 

“‘And what about her now?” the latter 
Was asking. 

“*She’s erazy herself now,” his informant 
told him. “‘You know how jealous she is 
of him, especially since he was elected 
mayor.” 

“T know that.” 

“But, fortunately, he wasn’t home, and 
doesn’t know about it yet. She came to 
me first, and I’m holding her off.’’ 

“And you're right!”’ said Mr. Melody. 
“We can’t have anything happen there 
now. She can’t get on any of her jealous 
fits now, with the opening of the annual 
baby carnival coming on tomorrow.” 

“T should say not,’’ said Dorna Dare, 
“‘after all these years we’ve put in, groom- 
ing them and getting them in line for the 
mother vote of Chibosh.” ; 

So they framed it up between them—for 
her to hold her off while Mr. Melody looked 
out to see what he could do to keep the 
thing from happening again. When she 
had gone Mr. Melody turned immediately 
to his telephone to carry out that idea. 
But he was unable to get in touch with the 


beautiful young actress at the Chibosh , 


Theatrical Agency. 

“*She ain’t come in today,” the telephone 
operator told him there. So for the mo- 
ment he turned his attention to getting on 
the telephone the public nurse, who was in 
touch with the Chibosh Orphan Asylum. 

“*‘T want you to come over tonight,” he 
told her; ‘‘but you needn’t bring along 
what you did before.” 

“Thank heaven for that, too!’’ the hard, 
disillusioned voice of the public nurse came 
across the wire. 

“T just want to talk to you.” 

“‘T’ll be there.” 

When she was seated at 7:30 that night 
across from him, below the great Roman- 
nosed portrait of Mayor True when on guard 
for the people, alone with him in the Phan- 
tom Factory, he told her what he wanted. 

“T’ve got to have another baby.” 

“T told you so,” said the unfavorable- 
looking public nurse with a touch of per- 
sonal pride. ‘I told you you couldn’t 
stand that one.” 

But he was disregarding her, going on. 

“T want one this time,”’ he was saying, 
“‘with a Roman nose.” 

““A what?” repeated the public nurse 
sharply, evidently both surprised and an- 
noyed. 
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“Yep,” said Mr. Melody, calmly watch. 
ing her. 

“Do you know how often you find one?’ 
asked the city nurse in a hard, dissatisfie 
voice. 

“They have them, I know that,’ sai¢ 
Mr. Melody. “I looked it up. And I knoy 
you'll find one somewhere, in an orphar 
asylum as big as that.” And he sent her of 
to get it. He knew she would, somehow 
She’d have to with what he had on her 
politically and other ways—on that bill fo; 
supplies. 

When she had gone he tried again or 
the wire for that other one, the beautify) 
actress of the night before. He had to haye 
her. The whole thing—the whole whisper— 
had to be completed on that next evening. 
Finally, after the thousandth time, he got 
her on the wire. 

“Where were you? I thought you wer 
coming around tonight,” he said. 

“Tcan’t. Iain’t able to. I ain’t been uy 
all day. I give you my word, I ain’t been 
able to lift my head from my pillow,” said 
the weak, almost pitiful voice of the young 
actress. ‘ 

“But you said ” began Mr. Melody 

But she went on, interrupting him. — 

“I’m done! I’m done!” called the young 
actress across the wire, talking now eye 
faster and faster. ‘I’m through! = 


through!”’ , 
“You are not! I’ll come and get you!” 
said Mr. Melody. 4 


“You will not! You will not!” cried the 
excited, feverish voice at the other end of 
the line, more and more distinctly hysteri- 
eal. ‘I’m going out right now, somewhere 
else—where you’ll never find me!”’ And 
suddenly he heard her slam her receiver 


own. 
Mr. Melody sat speechless, motionl 
Here was a new one! It must be delivered, 
that campaign whisper, without fail to- 
morrow night, at the opening of Baby Week 
in Chibosh—of Mayor True’s annual 
carnival; or those two women—those 
insatiable women with the card catalogue— 
would without a doubt carry out that 
threat of theirs against him. He would be 
back in prison! } 
Sinking lower and lower in his chair in 
the Phantom Factory—below the melan- 
choly and brooding pictures of Mayor 
True—Mr. Melody, the most carefully 
unknown man in Chibosh, realized at 
length his terrible situation. 
It was impossible, at this late hour, to 
secure another agent, another person whom 
he could really trust with his delicate mis- 
sion on the next night. He studied long 
and carefully, searching every corner of his 
subtle mind, but he saw at last there was 
but one eseape—one thing only left that he 
could do. Mr. Melody himself—by the aid 
of the heavy veil, the cloak and other 
equipments that he could secure at some 
fancy dress or theatrical agency—must 
himself, tomorrow night, at the opening of 
the annual carnival of Mayor True’s Baby 
Week, appear momentarily at least as the 
young mother in black. é 
Fortunately He was not a large man— 
still rather slender. Fortunately there was 
only that one moment at the entrance. : 
vi 3 
Be Baby Week! The week of big- 
ger, better, busier babies for Chibosh! 
All the billboards, all the street cars, all the 
minds and hearts of that great teeming 
population simultaneously full of babies— 
baby likenesses, baby advertising, baby 
thoughts! The great urge of a great primi- 
tive emotion never once slackening! Th 
memory or expectation that is so dear t 
all! Tears but thinly hidden beneat 
dimples! q 
In the section for thinkers of the Sunday 
Morning Truth an editorial in primer type 
entitled, A Little Child Shall Lead eA 


had opened the reflections of the week. A 
cheery, chubby infant, leading a_ flesh 
eating dinosaur on a leash, illustrated the 
child spirit leading the baser passions | 
mankind. The entire front page of Peop 
Pictures was devoted to babies, unclothed. 
In Great American Hall the great annual 
babies’ carnival, under the auspices 0 
Mayor and Mrs. True—the home fa’ 
mayor of all the people, and Mother Tru 
so called in all the journals when sho 
with all the photographs of her own chil 
dren, or while wheeling her first grandchild 
Babies—a great hall full of babies! O1 
the health of babies, of the betterment of 
babies. A cholera-infantum microbe blown 
in glass, greatly magnified. Charts showing 
(Continued on Page 70) : 
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Horsepower— 
that gets nowhere 


OWER should never be wasted—we needn’t argue 
about that. 

Yet, in almost every plant there is a lot of power which travels 
amerry-go-round of uselessness. And it costs just as much to pro- 
duce this wasted power asit costs to produce the power that you use. 

You have seen little steam leaks here and there throughout 
your plant and probably given them small consideration. Yet, 
perhaps their aggregate is a figure that would astonish you. 
And whatever the total of these visible losses is, you can be sure 
that the invisible leakages of power reach a far greater aggregate 
than those which you can see. 

Horsepower may be doing a merry-go-round of uselessness 
through baffles and fire-box walls, around piston rods, and 
through hot surfaces all over your plant. And nearly all of this 
is unnecessary waste. Just as you can easily stop the small and 
quite evident leaks, so the great invisible losses can be elimi- 
nated by a proper use of the proper materials. 

Johns-Manville has dedicated its raw material, asbestos, to 
the task of preventing power losses. Look over the chart on the 
right. See how Johns-Manville packings, insulations, high tem- 
perature cements, coupled with the assistance and advice of its 
engineers, enable you to take more of your horsepower from the 
merry-go-round of waste and make it do useful work. 


Saves Power 


| 


Heat Treatment: Johns-Man- 
ville Heat Treatment provides leak- 
proof baffles, a sound fire-box pro- 
tected from the clinker’s bite, and 
outer walls tightly sealed against the 
infiltration of air. Great savings can 
be effected by this treatment. 


Standardized Packing: A 
packing blowout can cost your busi- 
ness as much as a good salesman 
can earn ina week. Yet, dependable 
packing costs no more than cheap 
packing under the Johns-Manville 
plan of packing standardization. It 
cuts packing costs; saves packing 
waste and prevents packing failures. 


Johns-Manville Steam Trap: 
An efficient worker is a great asset 
to any plant —especially if it’s a 
mechanical worker and needs no 
supervision. Such is the Johns- 
Manville Steam Trap. Simply con- 
structed ; continuously efficient—a 
great favorite with busy engineers. 


Insulation: Johns-Manville As- 
besto-Sponge Felted Insulation has 
been proved both the strongest and 
the highest efficiency insulation. 
This means not only long service 
for many years on your pipe lines, 
but continued efficiency over the 
whole period of its longer life. 


The keystone on the right is the Johns- 
Manville trade mark. It symbolizes a 
large group of products and processes ever 
ready to serve Industry in the battle 
against power wastes. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenueat 41st St., New YorkCity 
Branches in 59 Large Cities 


For Canada : 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto 
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These materials keep horsepower 
on the way to production 
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Yale Protected Closet 
Stops Him 


Ie Yale Cylinder Night Latch steadfastly guards that 


closet day and night. Its contents are secure. 


Protect your valuables against the porch climber and the 
crafty sneak-thief. 


Attach a Yale Cylinder Night Latch to at least one closet 
and keep your jewelry, your spare silver, your evening 
clothes and other valuable belongings safe from prying 
fingers, from the midnight prowler and the possible dis- 
honest servant. 


The burglar knows that he cannot successfully tamper 
with the sturdy Yale marked lock. 


Though your entrance doors be 
safely locked there is always the in- 
sidious danger of the forgotten win- 
dow. Ask your hardware dealer to 
show you a Yale Cylinder Night Latch 
or Dead Lock today. Be sure it is 
marked YALE. 


For sale by hardware dealers every- 
where. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
the chemical constituents of the food for 
babies; the bacteria in milk; the death 
rate in babies before and after the mayor- 
alty of Mayor True—that sharp, jagged, 
descending line! 

Prizes for babies, awarded on different 
days of Baby Week, the’fattest baby, the 
cutest baby, the most comical baby, the 
blackest baby, the whitest baby, the best 
baby, not alone in the great city but in 
North Chibosh, East Chibosh, South Chi- 
bosh and West Chibosh, and most of the 
individual wards! 

Also booths for the display of babies’ 
merchandise, of babies’ food, of babies’ 
toys, furnishings and attire! Booths also 
for the various societies on babies, with 
literature for the taking—Mayor True’s 
Babies’ Eye and Ear Society, the True 
Mothers’ League, the True Women Home 
Defenders, the so-called Umja, or Unmar- 
ried Mothers’ Justice Association, with its 
motto above, between its flags, in large 
blue letters: 


JUSTICE FOR ALL WOMEN 


And in the middle of it all—the great 
central booth—babies under glass! A great 
central hothouse of babies in all possible 
stages of dress and undress—cooing, kick- 
ing, gurgling, dimpling, howling—being 
dressed, undressed, weighed, smoothed, 
rumpled, poked, examined and reéxamined 
by bright-eyed mothers, grandmothers, 
aunts; by hard-eyed doctors and weary 
nurses, whose emotions had been fed up with 
babies years ago! Babies of all kinds and 
colors displayed for the continuous contests, 
and awards for the best in the scientifically 
arranged classes intended to include all the 
babies of Chibosh. 

It was that evening, before the awarding 
of the most interesting prize of that open- 
ing Wednesday, for the cheeriest and most 
comical baby in Chibosh, that the first of 
the more formal addresses of the carnival 
were given—among them, towards the end, 
the brief word of welcome to the last born 
of the mothers’ societies in the exhibit, the 
so-called Umja, or Unmarried Mothers’ Jus- 
tice Association, by Herman J. True, the 
mayor of the city of Chibosh, to whose 
humanitarian forethought for the plain, 
honest voters this annual event owed its 
being. 

He was introduced, amid huge applause, 
by Dr. George Barclay Beagles, the great 
expert on babies, who had already given 
the main address of the evening on Our 
Mayor’s Term in Terms of Babies. 

Simple, massive, strong, with his im- 
pressive, massive mustache, and his still 
more impressive Roman nose, the mayor of 
the metropolis removed slowly from the 
bosom of his black frock coat and put upon 
his heavy nose the glasses with which he 
always read his typewritten speeches. The 
subject of his address on this occasion was 
obvious, and the immense audience lis- 
tened in a silence broken only by the squeals 
and gurgles of their babies to his scholarly 
and finished address on the motto of the 
new mothers’ society—Justice for All 
Women. 

“‘Ladies,”’ he was reading, as he turned 
the last of his typewritten pages, “your 
motto, the new ideal brought by you into 
the light and life of this nation, will hence- 
forth be emblazoned not only on the soft 
and pitying hearts of the women and 
mothers but upon the proud escutcheon of 
our proud and just republic. 

‘Justice for all women—poor as well as 
rich, black as well as white, erring as well 
as pure; justice, justice—the least as well 
as the most that can be given man or 
woman—justice for all women. Such must 
be the watchword of our future, of our civ- 
ilization, if civilization as we know it is to 
survive. Justice, justice for all women!”’ 

And now, lowering his manuscript, he 
showed that he was done with it, and yet 
was about to speak on. Clearing his throat, 
he removed his glasses, and it was evident 
that the mayor of the great metropolis was 
about to speak extemporaneously, without 
manuscript; give in a parting sentence one 
of those grave, honest, personal notes for 
which he was so famous. He did so, push- 
ing his lips impressively outward so as to 
reach with his voice every corner of the im- 
mense hall. 

“The man that wrote them words for the 
women,” said Mayor True, with sincere 
feeling, “‘was a regular feller!’’ And he sat 
down in a tumult of applause, in which 
many babies joined. 

The president of the society he had been 
welcoming, Mrs. J. Henry Fogel, answered 
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briefly, after t2.is had subsided, being int 
duced briefly by the society’s general eo) 
sel, Mr. A. Goldfish, the well-known law; 
and politician. ; } 

It was soon after this that there came} 
concluding exercises of the day—the awa, 
ing of the first of the prizes of Baby We 
with the production of the prize winners 
the arms of Herman J. True, the domes 
family mayor, who stood with his wi 
Mother True, in the great central glass 
closure of the babies before a sliding wind 
opened for the purpose. 


executive of the great city, was living } 
most cheerfully to its reputation. | 

The mayor had finished this last exerc 
and the press about the open window of t 
hothouse of the babies was about to d 
perse, when it was perceived by the au 
ence that another baby—not mentioned 
the program—was in his arms; a mostu 
usual baby—the nearer ones who had 
good look at it said afterwards—a bal 
with a definitely convex, or Roman, nose. 

It was the voice of Mother True, t 
mayor’s wife, which was first heard to spea 
calling clearly and sharply to the nurse w 
had laid the infant in his arms. 

“What’s this?” it asked. 

“T dunno,” replied the disillusioned ai 
weary professional nurse. ‘‘She said you 
know.” 

“Who said?”’ asked Mayor and Moth 
True, as one speaker. 

““The woman—the mother.” 

“What woman?” 

“Tdunno. The onewhosaid you’d know 
reiterated the nurse, without emotion. “T 
one in black.” 

A quick, an electric energy rang in t 
voice of Mother True, the wife of the chi 
executive of Chibosh. 


That’s all I could see,” said the nurse in 
weary routine voice, the voice of one 
tired out with tending babies that nothi) 
really matters now. ‘Kind of big ai 
clumsy. With a hoarse voice—kind of li 
a man, and kind of nervous. But yi 
couldn’t see her face, with that big bla) 
thick veil.” 

But her questioner was apparently 1 
longer hearing her. ; 

““Go on,”’ she was calling. “Go get her 

“Get her!”’ replied the public nurse, wi 
the stout obstinacy of extreme wearine: 
“How can I get her? She just shoved 
into my arms, and said you’d know, al 
went back into the crowd, here, five mi 
utes ago.” 

A short investigation showed that tl 
was true. The mother in black was los 
swallowed up in that immense expecta! 
crowd about the great central hothouse 
the babies. 


the mystery about this last belated and uw 
known prize winner. 

It was his wife, the earnest, serious, 
most savage-faced woman who had been! 
rigidly studying the child, who at last di 
covered the clew to this mystery. Lookir 
keenly over the face and then the person 
the unknown infant, she suddenly reach 
forward and plucked from the front of h 
dress a note—a typewritten note, in a pla 
cheap envelope. 

In this, as often in cases of great pub 
catastrophe, testimony upon exact min 
details differed. But there was no dispu 
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cession of the gums so that you 


Just at the edg 
~There where the enamel ends 


~There is THE DANGER LINE 


moe is a tiny ridge on the 
surface of your teeth at the 
gum line. It is where the hard, 
protective enamel stops and the 
softer, bony structure of the tooth 
begins. This is The Danger Line. 


It is usually exposed by the re- 


can detect it. 


What happens there 


The edges of your gums are 
round. They form a little tri- 
angular crevice where they come 
into contact with the teeth at 
The Danger Line. Food par- 
ticles lodge here. Through bacterial decom- 
position, they form acids, which, with other 
acids, eat into the teeth. This is Acid-Erosion 
—a forerunner of decay. 

Decay at The Danger Line spreads rapidly 
because your teeth are not protected by enamel. 
The gums become infected and diseased. Pus 
pockets, or abscesses, form around the roots of 
the teeth, and the poisonous products of bac- 
teria are absorbed directly into the system, often 
causing rheumatism, heart-disease and other 
serious infections. 

Dental authorities have searched for many 
years to find a safe, positive preventive for Acid- 
Erosion. Nearly all now agree that there is no 


sion of gums. 


Sectional drawing of an ordinary 
tooth and gums 

‘‘A”’ is The Danger Line. “BY” is the 

V-shaped crevice. ‘“C’’ shows reces- 


“D” is decay at The 
Danger Line. Abscesses form at E.”’ 
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e of the gums 


better product now available than 
milk of magnesia. Its use promptly 
neutralizes all mouth acids. In 
addition, it gets into crevices your 
tooth-brush cannot reach, and 
into the pockets at The Danger 
Line and thus prevents Acid- 
Erosion. 


In Squibb’s Dental Cream 


A remarkable achievement by 
the Squibb Laboratories now en- 
ables you to get Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia in a pleasantly flavored, 
concentrated form in an ideal 
dental cream. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream brings you all the 
advantages of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia— 
plus the essential cleansing and polishing prop- 
erties required to keep your teeth bright, clean 
and attractive. It positively prevents Acid- 
Erosion. It relieves and stimulates irritated 
gums. It allays the sensitiveness of acid-eroded 
or decayed teeth. 


From every standpoint, it is the correct den- 
tifrice to help keep your teeth sound and your 
gums healthy. Begin to use it now in the in- 
terest of better health. If your druggist hasn’t 
Squibb’s Dental Cream, mail us the coupon 
below with ten cents for a generous trial tube. 
You will be pleased the first day you use it! 
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THE “‘PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


~ SQuiss's DENTAL CREAM 
= Made with Squibb Milk of Magnesia 


; E. R. Squibb & Sons, 1 

1 80 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. : 

Users of Squibb’s Dental Cream will be glad to know : Dept. 10 S. E. P. 1 
that they can also get Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia r] Enclosed find 10 cents to cover wrap- : 
in convenient-sized bottles from their druggists. a ping and mailing on a generous size t 
: : sample tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream. - 
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FIRST AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 


.NAPP-FELT 
tor MEN 


Ge eas Heapwear_ includes 
cloth hats and caps tailored 
from exclusive fabrics in a wide 
variety of attractive patterns. The 
quality of workmanship and ma- 
terials and the distinctive styles are 
characteristic of all headwear bear- 
ing the Knapp-Felt signature. 


THE ‘‘NorTHCLIFFE,’ the cloth hat shown 
in the illustration, is an original design of 
the C & K shop which revived the vogue 
of cloth hats. It is sold by the leading 
hatters at Six Dollars. 


THe ExceLtence or Knapp-Fetr Caps 
over the best foreign product is universally 
acknowledged. American workmanship, 
American experience and American brains 
have combined to perfect this important 
type of headwear. Knapp-Felt Caps are 
$3.50 and upward. 


Knapp-Felt headwear is sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. Write for THe HATMAN 


| THE Crorut & Knapp COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 


620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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about the great main fact, seen by all. 
Having read this letter, standing beside 
him in the glass hothouse of the prize- 
winning babies of Chibosh, the wife of the 
chief executive of that great teeming city— 
a sturdy, heavy, red-faced figure—was 
pounding her husband; pounding him upon 
his head, his face, his unprotected Roman 
nose, as he leaned forward, amazed, unde- 
fended, trying to protect the innocent, yell- 
ing, defenseless Roman-nosed infant in his 
arms from her ill-controlled blows. And 
meanwhile she was calling—as they under- 
stood her—something about the motto and 
subject of the evening, Justice for All 
Women. 

“Justice!”’ they thought she said. “‘Jus- 
tice for women! I’m going to have some— 
right now—in my own family!”’ 

Trampled under their feet was the note, 
which was picked up when finally they con- 
trolled her—a typewritten note, on which 
she had read: 


Be good to him. He is all yours now. When 
you see this I shall be already gone—where 
there is real justice for the one that you once 
called Your Own Lapy IN BLACK. 


The attendants now closed the glass win- 
dow in the glass inclosure in the center of 
the great hall. 

That was all that they could do. There 
were no shades in it. 
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OLDFISH & GOLDFISH, the political 

attorneys, sat again on Thursday morn- 

ing in the Phantom Factory of Mayor True, 

one on either side, addressing Mr. Melody. 

“An awful night! An awful night!” said 

A. Goldfish. ‘It was all we could do to 
keep it out of one of the papers.”’ 

“Of all of them, you mean,” said his son. 

“Tf one ran it the others would, natu- 
rally,” said Mr. Melody. 

His round eyes were as calm, his hair as 
carefully brushed, his voice as carefully 
bland as ever. He was safe; he had pulled 
through his great danger; he had delivered 
successfully, at great personal risk, that 
campaign whisper to the women voters of 
Chibosh demanded by those insatiable 
women politicians, who now controlled him. 
For the moment he was at ease, his own 
calm, confident self again—in sharp con- 
trast to Mr. A. Goldfish, who was still 
speaking of the newspapers of Chibosh. 
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“And all of them—all night—y| 
reporters on the morgues and pi 
tions. And still are. And all the. 
all the docks and bridges, to grab 
keep her—that woman of blac 
bringing in at least two hundred o 
them women in black dresses the 
over—into all the stations all nig 
For if that went on, if she done 
croaked herself—why, naturally, 
the papers would be printing it 
have to print it then!”’ exclaimed { 


Goldfish, now leaning forward in tl 
tion of Mr. Melody. 
“Don’t you know that yet?” 
ody asked him calmly. hs 
“Know what?” asked the harde 
Goldfish, his voice still hard, s 
“What happened?’’ he asked agai 
“You happened,” said Mr. 
briefly. ‘‘That’s what happened.” 
“Me!” “Him!’’ cried Goldfish &| 
simultaneously. >| 
“Sure,”’ said Mr. Melody. “Dc 
“See what?”’ 


see that yet?” 

“You got her sore—the girl, th 
The way you talked to her that de 
went over to the other side. Th 
And they used her—to pull our own 
against us.”’ ] 

The voice of Mr. A. Goldfish, an 
alone, was warm with genuine adm; 

“Some stunt!” it said. 
ing campaign! But who 

“What’ll we do now?” the voi 
Goldfish was interrupting him. H 
see—without a map—what might }, 
ing to him if Chinese Meeghan o; 
hold of that idea. 

“T’ll tell you what you’ll do: 
leave it to me!”’ the calm, confider 
of Mr. Melody was answering him. 
spilled the beans. Now you'll leay 
me—to fix up for you!”’ 

Exactly what Mr. Melody did fo 
this promise to Goldfish & Goldfish 
be related here today. There is not 
space. It will, however, positiv 
shown in the coming sequel—the for} 
ing story of The Thumbless Black 


The Coming of Gonfardino. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a serie 
stories by Mr. Turner. The next will appe 
early issue. 


Rising Wolf Mountain in Glacier National Park, With the Tepees of the Blackfee 
at the Edge of Two Medicine Lake . 
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OU have fire insurance on your building 
+ as a matter of common sense. How about 
it insurance? 

You may suffer from fire, but you are cer- 
inly going to lose money every year from 
1t—unless you use the kind of sheet metal 
ltt is especially made to stand exposure. 
ow serious a matter this is becomes ap- 
ent the moment you check up on the 
\mber of ways you use iron or steel in even 
ery modest house. 

There are the flashing, gutters, down spout- 
S metal lath, furnace drum, hot-water tank; 
jt to speak of home equipment, such as 
rve, refrigerator, ash cans, garbage pail, 
ae machine, and tub covers. 


First, know the cause 


t and moisture attack the weak spots in 
ttal, just as disease germs find a lodging 
the weak parts of-a person’s body. When 
yisture reaches these things it starts elec- 
lytic action similar to that which goes on in 
storage battery. This causes the corrosion 
lich destroys metal. Once this fact was 
immed, the next step was to find a way to 
ake commercially pure iron. 


Finding the answer 


score of years ago The American Rolling 
ill Company went to work on 
e problem of making an iron 
at was practically free from im- 
tities and producing this iron 
commercial quantities. 


Long research was followed by the develop- 
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ment of new methods of manufacture that 
called for scrupulous and patient care in each 
process. Then came the erection of new mills 
and the acquiring of original sources of sup- 
ply for raw material. 


The result is Armco Ingot Iron, now 


-—— 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
ARMCO Ingot Iron 


Here are some of the everyday uses 
of Armco Ingot Iron: 


For the Home 


Stoves 
Washing 
Machines 
Garbage Cans 
Ash Cans—Pails 
Refrigerators 
Furnace Drums 
Hot Water 
Tanks 
Table Tops 
Tub Covers 
Electric Light 
Reflectors 


In Industry 


Welding 
Culverts 
Smoke Stacks 
Oil & Water Tanks 
Acetylene Tanks 
Freight Car Roofs 
Coal Car Sidings 
Drainage Systems 
Car Heaters 
Gasoline Tanks 
Coal Tipples 
Wire Fencing 
Metal Doors 
Grave Vaults and 
Caskets 


Farm Equipment 
Boiler Tubes and 

Pipes—Flumes 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Cold Drawn Bars 


In Building 
Coping— Roofing 
Flashing—Siding 
Eaves Trough 
Down Spouting 
Skylights 
Heating and 

Ventilating 
Systems 
Window Frames 


Metal Lath 


OTHER ARMCO PRODUCTS 


Armco chemists and metallurgists, working in one of the most com 
plete laboratories of its kind in America, have developed not only 
Armco Ingot Iron, but also Armco steel sheet specialties for the auto- 
mobile, electrical and other industries. Leading automobile manufac- 
turers use Armco steel sheets on account of their exceptional bending 
and drawing qualities. Armco steel electrical sheets are widely used 
because of their high permeability, low core loss and non-aging 
qualities. The American Rolling Mill Company are makers of high- 
grade special sheets to meet the demands of exacting manufacturers. 
Technical information will be supplied to any manufacturer as to 
Armco products and their adaptability to any particular use. 
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IRON 
Resists Rust 


ARMCO 
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Bungalow or Skyscraper 


| Whatever you are building, repairing, or equipping, know 
about commercially pure iron and you will save money 


world-famous. It contains less than one- 
sixth of one per cent of rust-promoting im- 
purities and is recognized throughout the 
world as the pure iron of commerce. 


No ferrous metal will absolutely prevent 
rust, but Armco Ingot Iron has proved that 
it will resist rust for years. 


The results of purity 


The purity of Armco Ingot Iron that en- 
ables it to ward off corrosion gives it other at- 
tributes of exceptional value. It is soft, dense 
and even, with a velvety, uniform surface. 


Large quantities of it are coated with zinc 
as a still further safeguard against exposure. 
If the sheet metal in your home is of zinc- 
coated Armco Ingot Iron you need have 
no fear of premature corrosion. Your sheet 
metal worker can tell you the gauge that 
will give the longest service on your building. 

Thousands of housewives have learned that 
when Armco Ingot Iron is used as a base 
metal for enameled stoves, refrigerators, tub 
covers, etc., the enamel is perfectly smooth 
and stays so. 


How you can tell it 


Articles manufactured of Armco Ingot 
Iron bear the blue and gold Armco label. 
You can tell the metal in sheet form by the 
blue Armco triangle. Always look 
for the Armco trade mark; it is the 
sign of true economy. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 
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the famous “‘jazzical clown" and saxophone wizard, 
one of Broadway's brightest stars, and all the 
members of his band, now making a tremendous 
hit in New York in the new show, “‘ Ted Lewis 
Follies,” use Conn instruments 
exclusively. 


-and here is why the Big Stars 
choose Conn Instruments 


UILT in the largest factory of its kind in the world, Conn instruments embody 
exclusive features which make them easiest to play, most beautiful in tone, and 
most reliable in action. Conn supremacy is recognized by the most famous dance, 
vaudeville and phonograph recording orchestras, and by conductors and artists in 
the great Symphony and Grand Opera Orchestras and Concert Bands the world over. 


Preferred by professionals because of their undoubted superiority, Conns are equally 
valuable to beginners, who make faster progress with these instruments. Here are a 
few exclusive features of the Conn saxophone which have won recognition for it 
as the finest in the world: 


Drawn Tone Hole Sockets and 
New Type Universal Pneumatic 
Pads prevent leakage and lengthen 
life of pads. 

Straight Neck gives better tone, and 
together with ‘ 

Correct Weight and Perfect Balance 
of instrument, enables more conven- 
ient and comfortable playing. 


With all their exclusive features Conn 
instruments cost no more. 


Hydraulic Expansion of Tubing gives 
accurate proportions and a smooth-as- 
glass interior, a perfect carriage for 
sound waves, which makes easier blow- 
ing, assures perfect intonation and beau- 
tiful tone. 


Improved Key System greatly simpli- 
fies technic and increases register fully 
an octave. 


Patented Tuning Device enables 


exact tuning, even while playing. 
Free « Handsome saxophone book or special catalog describing the instrument which 

> ° interests you. Conn is the only maker of every instrument used in the band. 
Others are making big money in music, so can you. Send postcard now, mentioning instrument, 
for your copy of book and details of Free Trial, Easy Payment Plan on any Conn instrument. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1036 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Conn New York Co. Conn Cleveland Co. 
233-5-7 W. 47th St. 1220 Huron Road 
Conn Chicago Co. Conn Atlanta Co. 

62 E. Van Buren St. Auburn and Ivy Sts. 


Conn Detroit Co. 
2221 Woodward Ave. 

Conn Seattle Co. 

1609 Third Ave. 


Conn New Orleans Co. 
317 Baronne St. 


Conn Portland Co. 
129 Tenth St. 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
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THE RUHR | 
AFTER SEVEN MONTHS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the occupied area—old and new—train 
service was demoralized. On the day the 
French entered Essen every one of the 
120,000 train employes in the Rhineland 
stopped work. The French had to reorgan- 
ize the service, first by importing 10,000 of 
their own people, and then persuading an 
equal number of Germans to help. With 
these makeshifts schedules are impossible. 
The journey from Cologne to Diisseldorf, 
which ordinarily takes about half an hour, 
required from six to eight hours. 

One detail about train service is worth 
explaining. In the early days of occupa- 
tion the Germans dynamited a number of 
trains. 

Today every French train carries as in- 
voluntary passengers at least six prominent 
German hostages. Moreover, if any suspi- 
cious bundle is discovered on a track or 
bridge the most prominent piece of unwill- 
ing human freight is required to examine 
and, if necessary, open it. Needless to say, 
bomb and dynamite outrages on trains 
and bridges have practically ceased. 

With train service all out of gear, ob- 
viously the only way to see the Ruhr is to 
use a motor car, which I did. I left Cologne 
one afternoon with Diisseldorf, the general 
headquarters of occupation, as the first 
objective. My German chauffeur had a 
British pass for Diisseldorf, but I had no 
documents save an American passport, 
which proved effective. At Diisseldorf I 
obtained a French military pass, which 


among other things permitted me to carr 

arms—an unnecessary precaution—and, 
what was far more important, gave im- 
munity from confiscation of the car I had 
engaged. Here is a little detail also worth 
explaining. No German—nor, for that 
matter, any alien—can operate an auto- 
mobile in the occupied area without the 
consent of the French. Lacking this visa 


| for ownership, the machine is at once com- 
| mandeered. 


Exhausted Reserves 


Between Cologne and Diisseldorf I got 
the first hint of the effect of reprisal occu- 
pation. It was at the great Leverkusen 
chemical and dye works. Although within 
the now well-nigh impotent British occu- 
pied area—the French have so entirely en- 
circled this section that it has become an 
island of comparative ease amid a sea of 
restriction—this vast enterprise, part of the 
chain of identical undertakings which helped 
to give Germany both a war and a peace 
preéminence, is finding the French a costly 
neighbor. Up to the Ruhr occupation it 
thrived, because, like the other great chem- 
ical works, it countered the loss of patents 
abroad through war seizure by reduction 
in prices, and had won back over 40 per 
cent of its export trade. Then came the 
Ruhr occupation. 

The Leverkusen works were able to con- 
tinue business up to August first, partly 
through the sale of stocks which they had 
accumulated outside the Ruhr in anticipa- 


tion of occupation, and partly because of 
the hoard of accumulated raw materials. 
But at the time of my visit these reserves 
were nearly exhausted. Meanwhile fresh 
stocks of products had been accumulated in 
the works but could not be moved through 
the French ring of steel. Considerably less 
than 10 per cent of the supply of valuable 
drugs is being smuggled out, but the heav- 
ier chemicals literally remain a drug in the 
hands of the producers. 

At that, Leverkusen is much better off 
than the sister works at Héchst and Oppau, 
most of whose stocks have been seized by 
the French and who are distinctly up 
against it. An inspection of the whole Ger- 
man chemical industry discloses the fact 
that it is probably at the most critical 
period in its history. It pooled interests to 
meet peace-treaty deliveries and it also 
made common opposition to Ruhr occupa- 
tion. At the end of seven months its stocks 
had shrunk; it was cut off from its markets, 
and what was equally vital, found itself 
unable to import the salts, quicksilver and 
other raw commodities necessary for op- 
eration. Leverkusen could get English coal 
and benzol through Cologne, but at six 
times the prewar price. 

It means that if the French occupation 
of the Ruhr continues indefinitely German 


drugs and chemicals will practically 
appear from the market, for a tim 
least. The German dye industry 1 
have fortified itself with overseas bra: 
working the original patents, but i 
persistently refused to accept foreign 
tal, fearing an alien control that y 
impair its cartel integrity. Although sk 
to its roots, the dye trust remains thei 
est in Germany. 

At Leverkusen a significant activity 
on, and it is typical of what is happ; 
throughout the whole Ruhr area. © 
business almost at a standstill and ni 
mediate prospect of release from the F) 
thrall, work goes on. New factory t 
ings are being constructed, and old 
enlarged. The small army of chemist 
engineers who are the eyes and s) 
of the industry is deep in research, 
August, for example, the chemists | 
busily engaged in elaborate studies o 
effect of light on textures. 

Here you have the one constructive 
by which the Germans have met occ 
tion. It is through the expansion 
perfection of the production machine w 
save for certain isolated pit heads and 
locks, could start its wheels on hal 
hour’s notice. The morale and skill 0 
workers are other matters, for they | 
felt the effects of the endowed idlenes| 


Conditions in Dusseldorf | 


At Leverkusen I first encountered 
other developments which I was dest 
to find in an increasing scale throug 
the Ruhr. One was the growing scarci| 
food for the workers; the other a ¢ 
sponding shortage of actual money. | 
factory could not create food, but it 
devise an interesting substitute for’ 
Reichsbank notes. A huge stock of 
time emergency money was on han¢ 
five zeros were added to every two-r 
note and it became a 200,000-mark p 

Exactly one week after I left the Le 
kusen establishment a serious riot devel 
among its employes on account of 
shortage. Although there was actual ; 
city of food, the trouble was largely di 
communistic fomenting. All the wor 
were called out, and a clash with the p 
resulted. Just as lack of food usually 
gins trouble, so does an allotment of it 
the crisis. At Leverkusen a pound of 1 
garin was handed out to each worker, 
it smoothed the way to a temporary ti 
Even the Communists could not a 
against it. 

Distracting as is this chemical intel 
we must push on to Diisseldorf, whi 
had known in other and happier d 
Occupation was no new experience, 
cause it was taken over by the Fre 
under the sanctions of 1921. The p 
therefore were acclimated to the Fre 
Here, as elsewhere, save where a flag 
outrage imposed curfew or even har 
measures, life seemed normal. There’ 
a picturesque touch, not without its in 
every evening when the French guard 
changed at the Stahlhaus, the home of 
Steel Trust. In front of the hotel whe 
stopped, and which housed the prine 
members of General Degoutte’s staff, st 
a bronze statue of Von Moltke, who wi 
have turned and run had he known ¥ 
he was looking at. By a curious coi 
dence practically every building in 
Ruhr that houses French generals or 
portant French bureaus is flanked 
statues of Bismarck or the first Emp 
William. The Germans, however, do 
see the humor of it, but the French do 

Study of the Ruhr under occupation 
closes the interesting fact that the to’ 
have distinct personalities, just like ii 
viduals. They are obedient or obstin 
because they get their color, as it w 
from the character of the people. D 
dorf, for instance, is perhaps the n 
tractable of all the important centers. 1 
feel it the moment you enter. The Fr 
had allowed almost absolute freedom 
a bomb outrage, which, curiously eno 
happened under my nose. | 

I was on my way back to Cologne : 
had reached the hotel when I heard an 
plosion. At first I thought it was 
sunset gun, but when I saw French offiel 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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tics in hand, dashing down the 
_y, and then beheld infantry and cav- 
- the run down the main street, I 
omething was up. On investigation 
1 that in the Cornelius Platz, just 
the corner, a German fanatic had 
a grenade at the French band just 
ag from guard mount, wounding 
idiers and several civilians. It was 
she few occurrences of that nature in 
jorf, and, to the credit of the popu- 
, was generally deplored. The only 
r imposed was that all lights should 
at ten and the streets clear at eleven. 
ontinue the matter of temperament 
is, you have only to go to places like 
und, Duisburg, Bochum and Gelsen- 
1 to feel the very air charged with 
aent. The result is barbed wire at 
idge approaches, and machine-gun 
n all sides. Moreover, the French 
dng no chances anywhere, because 
10 pry community are posted big 
at could wipe the place off the map 
| emergency arise. Every occupied 
as been charted. The sections occu- 
'y the French as headquarters or 
gs—and they are all segregated— 
i ticated by red squares, which are to 
vided in case of bombardment. 

jas at Neuss, just outside of Diissel- 
,hat I got the first evidence of how 
san interests in Germany are affected 
{ar occupation. Here are located the 
-n branches of the International Har- 
¢ Company and the National Radia- 
‘npany. Both were shut down, due to 
i ibility to get coal and raw materials 
Jeir stock had dwindled and there was 
1g to do but quit. As elsewhere, and 
; ng the German example, the workers 
sither on part time or engaged in new 
“action. 


| 


| 


} 
, Railroad Conditions 


sing my first stop at Diisseldorf I 
¢ with the French engineers about the 
jon in the Ruhr. At the risk of halting 
‘erative of the journey, this vital mat- 
;1 be disposed of here. It is the crux 
_ Ruhr enterprise. All the French 
‘3 agreed that the first phase of occu- 
(, to which I have already alluded, 
\y, the political, had ended, and that 
pre difficult era of economic exploita- 
ad arrived. The French point of view 
,ng transport at that time—it was the 
‘eek in August—summed up like this: 
. railway organization is now able to 
/not only all military transportation 
es but all transport required for 
tions, and to handle the daily in- 
ig amount of commercial transport. 
)0 passenger trains running every day 
ition to 400 freight trains are begin- 
0 prove insufficient, and on certain 
jhe amount of rolling stock for the 
nience of passengers is about to be 
ised. The population of the Ruhr no 
_ hesitates to make use of the French 
_and the number of German passen- 
‘sing the seven most important sta- 
in the Ruhr has risen from 21,000 
t the week ended June twentieth to 
| during the week ended July eight- 
_ These figures are typical. 
‘Interesting detail is that the increas- 
sssenger traffic has been most marked 
3en and Dortmund, in the heart of 
uhr area. The dominant impression, 
ver, on the part of all those who visit 
ters of Essen, Bochum and Dort- 
is that a manifest slackening of ten- 
as occurred in the state of mind of the 
ation in regard to the Franco-Belgian 
ation of the Ruhr. 
the preceding day—that is, on July 
-first—the French had moved 717 
, which was their record up to that 
Of these, 526 were passenger, 186 
t, mostly coal and coke, and 3 were 
rains. They had also shipped 11,000 
f coal and 9000 tons of coke. 
/ operation of railway trains is a toler- 
asy matter compared with the replace- 
of the dwindling reserves of coal 
oke. It is one thing to put a French 
nixed French and German crew on a 
pile on a few German hostages, and 
a guard of soldiers start off. It re- 
s neither highly technical skill nor a 
personnel. i 
th coal and coke production the prob- 
3 complicated. On August first the 
hh were up against the necessity for 
of action that would give them the 
-needed fuel for their forges and to 
y other needs. Under reparations 
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they had been getting 2,000,000 tons of 
coal and coke a month. This was exclusive 
of the Saar output, which they control. 
Under occupation, according to German 
figures, which the French did not contra- 
dict, they had barely obtained this total 
for a period of six months. The German 
miners and cokers would produce only 
enough fuel to meet the heat and light 
needs of the various occupied communities. 
When mines are seized miners have refused 
to work altogether, and some towns as a 
consequence had to resort to cold food. 
What was to be done? 

Once more let me quote a French Official, 
this time the chief engineer of the occupied 
area. At Diisseldorf he said: 

“First of all, German passive resistance 
is weakening and it is only a question of 
time when it will be broken down. If the 
German miners will not work they will 
either be compelled to work or deported, 
and their places taken by Poles, who are 
now beginning to arrive. 

““We have decided to seize the coal mines 
in precisely the same way that we have 
seized the cokeries, and operate them, 
either on our own or through our conces- 
sionaires. All working costs will be charged 
to the German Government. The German 
mine owners can look to their government 
for compensation. It is no concern of 
ours. 

““We have proved that we can remove 
the accumulated reserves of coal and coke 
stocks, and we will be able to do the same 
with the operation of enough mines to give 
us what fuel we need. In the procedure of 
mine seizure we are justified in precisely 
the same way we were justified in occupy- 
ing the Ruhr. By refusing to operate the 
mines under our direction the Germans are 
still in default of reparations.” 

This program is all right on paper, but, 
as I have already indicated, it is more com- 
plicated in operation, because the French 
are without the organized technical ex- 
perience and the man power to conduct the 
operations. They will be confronted by a 
wholesale expulsion of miners and stokers 
that would depopulate the Ruhr and their 
replacement by a more pliable folk, or 
cessation of operations, which would spell 
failure. Where are the pliable folk to come 
from? The task here, however, is to state 
the facts as I found them, and it is up to 
the French and the Germans to work out 
their respective destinies. 


A Baffling Problem 


Because we are dealing with the difficul- 
ties that beset the French at every turn, let 
us dispose of another, which has its real 
root back home in France. Since the Ger- 
mans are piling up immense reserves of 
finished products, such as locomotives, 
lathes, rails, dynamos, tools, girders and 
engines behind that ring of French steel, 
the natural question arises: Why do not 
the French seize all these products and 
dispose of them? There is a ready sale and 
it would mean equally ready cash for the 
invader. 

Once more you find the French up against 
a baffling problem. Though they could 
easily dispose of metallurgical material, 
such as ore and scrap iron, to steel makers 
in Lorraine, they would immediately run 
afoul of the French manufacturer the mo- 
ment they tried to dump the finished article 
on the French market. Further aggra- 
vation along this line might lead to real 
industrial disaster. The only outlet would 
be the devastated area and the colonies, 
and neither of these sources is any too 
flush with ready money. Thus the French 
are compelled to camp literally on a wealth 
that, so far as useful purposes are concerned, 
is about as productive as hoarded gold. 

By this time you can realize the truth of 
the statement that after seven months of 
elapsed time, as the sporting writers say, 
Ruhr occupation has cost the French more 
in money and anxiety than they have got 
out of it. Nor have the Germans gained, 
save in the forced expansion of their plants. 
It is well to keep this fifty-fifty idea in your 
mind, because it will force the issue. 

It was not until I reached Essen that 
the full effect of Ruhr occupation was borne 
in on me. On the way from Dusseldorf I 
passed the frontier of the old occupied area. 
Just at the point where the stately residence 
of the venerable August Thyssen, the Lion 
of the Ruhr, as they call him, crowned a 
wooded hill, I entered the valley of the 
Ruhr. Here, with Kettwig in the fore- 
ground, and with the stark stacks of Essen 
brooding over the not distant horizon, I 
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felt for the first time the sense of economic 
desolation which is born of passive resist- 
ance. The hoists of the coal mines were 
still; an uncanny silence brooded over the 
landscape. 

Essen had the atmosphere of a perpetual 
Sabbath day. Three-quarters of the shops 
were closed on account of the inability to 
get food and merchandise. The throngs on 
the street wore their Sunday clothes and 
moved idly about. The trouble with them 
was that they had been doing this every 
day for more than six months. They were 
not only listless but uneasy. To a lesser de- 
gree than at Bochum and Duisburg, the 
neutral onlooker became infected with a 
queerish uncertainty. The people were 
what the British call nervy. 

Most of the idle men at Essen were coal 
miners. The great plants, like the Krupps, 
were still working. Perhaps the best idea 
of what was going on at Essen is gathered 
from what I learned at the Krupps’, whose 
monster establishment stands in the middle 
of the city, on top of its own coal mines, and 
bisected by one of the main highways. 

In 1922 I went all over the Krupp es- 
tablishment, and although I worked fast, 
it occupied the whole day. At that time 
approximately 80,000 people were em- 
ployed in three eight-hour shifts. In August 
last, 50,000 were occupied, and there was 
only one eight-hour shift. 

I had to talk to a minor official. There 
was a reason. Herr Krupp Von Bohlen— 
husband of Bertha Krupp, the Cannon 
Princess—and his principal codirectors, 
were unavoidably detained elsewhere. At 
that moment they were serving jail terms 
at Diisseldorf on the charge of having aided 
the riots of last Easter, when French troops 
had to shoot their way through a crowd of 
menacing Krupp workers. 


The End of the Tether 


My informant told me that the plant was 


still turning out locomotives, freight cars, 


agricultural machinery, motor trucks, cash | 


registers, fire engines and heavy tools. Not 
one article, however, had moved out of 


Essen since the middle of January. The | 


reserve of manufactured articles therefore 
was getting bigger all the time. 

When IJ asked how much longer they 
could hold out I got this reply: ‘‘ Except 
for the seizure of some of our motor equip- 
ment and one or two of our mines, the 
French have let us alone. We have enough 
coal and other raw material to last us 
until the end of October. When this is 
exhausted I do not know what we shall do. 
Meanwhile we will let the future take care 
of itself.” 

This statement sums up the situation 
in all the other Essen mills. 

On the way to the Krupp factory I 
picked up a young German as guide. Like 
most foreigners he prided himself on his 
English, and immediately began to tell me 
what a wonderful establishment Krupps 
was. Thus the ruling German passion for 
boast is strong even under occupation. I 
told him that I had been all over it, and he 
subsided. 

When I asked him what the future held 
for Essen he made this significant remark: 
“So long as the weather remains mild the 
Ruhr can hold out somehow. As soon as it 
gets cold there will be serious trouble either 
in the shape of a revolution or surrender to 
the French. We must live and we cannot 
live on passive resistance.” 

At Essen I stopped the night at the 
Kaiserhof Hotel, an institution not without 
its element of human interest. Immedi- 
ately upon occupation the French com- 
mandeered it as headquarters for their 
engineers. The whole German staff, from 
manager down to the humblest scullery 
maid, walked out. A French sergeant who 
had had some hotel experience was put in 
charge. He manned the place with poilus, 
who do everything from peeling potatoes to 
operating the electric plant. I was able 
to eat and sleep as comfortably as if I had 
been in a long-established hostelry. With 
their proverbial sense of humor the French 
had left undisturbed the full-length portrait 
of William Hohenzollern which hangs in 
the main dining room. 

I have heard news of fateful American 
happenings in varying and dramatic cir- 
cumstances all over the world, and it was 
ordained that I should continue this ex- 
perience at Essen. The morning after my 
arrival I was driving down the principal 
thoroughfare when I stopped and sent the 
chauffeur to get a newspaper. Typical of 
conditions, the only one that I could lay 
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cf? you who fully realize the 

wisdom of preserving your 
health and appearance by saving 
your sound teeth: This brush 
is designed purposely to reach 
the spots where destructive 
acid-forming debris collects. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush saves 
teeth because it cleans those 
back surfaces and crevices be- 
tween the teeth. How easy 
it is with this brush to clean 
your teeth the one correct way 
—down over the upper gums 
and up over the lower gums! 


Health authorities recommend 
that you adopt this smaller 
brush that fits your mouth. 
Use Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
regularly—consultyourdentist 
—and continue to experience 
the joy of good teeth and good 
health. 


Three Sizes at your Dealer’s 


Adult’s size - - 50c 
Youth’s size- - 35c. 
Child’s size- - 25c 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada. Numerous other patents pending, Our 
rights will be fully protected. 


——_——_—_———$ 
THE WESTERN COMPANY: Chicago + New York 
Leet 
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“STABILATED, You Could Go My 
Way and Avoid This Jam 


SURE it’s rough the back way—some of it especially so— 
that’s the main reason I was sold on StasrLators—they 
surely give a car wonderful roadability. I can travel those 
bad roads now without a worry. 


“Bet I beat you home by an hour or more. Year after year 
I’ve snailed along the highway in these big after-game stam- 
pedes, so I know what you are up against. 


“Soon as I get off the campus I’ll be out of the jam and on 
my way. I came up the same route this morning. The first 
time | ever enjoyed driving to a big game. 


“Follow me home now. Watch the way we hold the road 
in comfort, compared with the backbreaking ride you get. 


Then maybe you'll believe some of the things I’ve been 
telling you about STaBILATors. 


“In my judgment it isn’t a case of them merely having 
everything beat, you simply can’t make comparisons.” 


naan am 


Many car owners listen to the enthusiastic talk about 
STABILATION a long time before it sinks in. It is hard for 
them to believe that any device can quite warrant the 
strong statements made by drivers of STABILATED cars. 


Then they run into some actual experience where they just can’t get 
away from it and another enthusiastic user is added to the legion. 


You can accept any owner’s word for Srasmators. He can hardly 
claim anything for them that they will not do. Or you can easily 
prove them for yourself. Many new cars are now STABILATED when 
built. Any Srasmator Distributor or Dealer will install SrasmaTors 


in a few hours on your present car without changing it, and subject 
to your entire satisfaction. 


A post card or note will bring descriptive literature. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


7, 


WATSON 


STABILATOR 


Change the Whole Nature of Your Car 
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hands on was a copy of Le Petit Parisien. 
The French newspaper, like the American 
Constitution, always follows the flag. 
Seated in the car and with curious Germans 
pressing all around me, I opened the jour- 
nal to find that President Harding was 
dead. 

Later on at the Kaiserhof a French en- 
gineer tipped me off that one of the largest 
cokeries in Essen would be seized zt half- 
past three o’clock that afternoon. It was 
a heaven-born chance to see the Army of 
Occupation go over the top. 

As I neared the scene I knew that some- 
thing was going on, from the knots of ex- 
cited and gesticulating Germans in the 
street. Asa matter of fact, the French had 
beat me to it, because as I looked up I saw 
a French poilu with gun on his shoulder 
standing on a slag heap silhouetted vividly 
against the sky. It was a picture that 
visualized the whole drama of occupation. 

At the iron gates I found.a good-natured 
poilu who readily permitted me to enter 
after I had said “‘Américain.”?’ He even 
piloted me to the vicinity of coke ovens, 
where I found a platoon of French troops 
with machine guns. But they were unnec- 
essary. There was no resistance. 

The German employes seemed rather 
dazed. When I asked one of them what 
they meant to do he said, ‘‘ God only knows. 
We are working for Germans and we will 
not work for the French.”’ 

As I walked over the plant I found that 
most of the ovens were already cold, and 
those stoked were on the quick road to 
neglect. A pair of French engineers were 
wandering around. They were almost as 
dazed as the German employes with whom 
I conversed. 


| Es 


October ; 


The following day I stopped by t] 
ery on my way to Bochum. It se 
closed episode. Most of the Frenck 
had been withdrawn, for there was 
small guard at the gates. The Frenc 
neers were nowhere in sight. Onl 
cient steam was up to operate e 
machinery, and the remaining cok 
were going steadily out of commissi| 
air of aimlessness hung about the 
establishment. 

I cite this episode to emphasize t] 
culty that attends the attempt to 
economic differences with force wh 
force lacks the technical experience 
source with which to follow up seizu 
operation. This is precisely what h; 
going on in the Ruhr. The whole 
machinery is being put on the blink} 
procedures as I have just described, ; 
inevitable result is loss for everyboc 
cerned. It is, as one man expressed 
putting a knife into the mechanis 
watch. 

At Essen I began to consolidate th 
points of the German worker. It is¢ 
to find out just what is at the back 
head. One thing is certain: Six mo 
militaristic occupation with its rest 
measures had intensified hatred | 
French. Combined with this hatre 
growing contempt for the French fai 
exploit Ruhr resources. Until hung 
cold force the issue, the average G 
wage earner counts on this technic 
organizing inability as his best ally t 
compromise. Moreover, most German 
men had reached the opinion in Augu 
the real French objective was mo’ 
perialistic than economic, and th; 

(Continued on Page 81) 


“Hands Off the Rukr Area.’’ This Was Posted All Over Unoccupied Germany to 
Stimulate Contributions to the Ruhr Relief Fund 


‘ontinued from Page 78) 
ricolor would never leave the 


the resentment towards the 
vhich continued more or less de- 
<ed the undertone of a fatal pessi- 
fore and more I became impressed 
fact that the wall of passive re- 
s not only pregnable but that the 
sh has already been made. But it 
gly admitted. As one labor leader 
put the case: ; 
possible that with the coming of 
id the continued scarcity of food 
there will be an end of organized 
sistance and we shall be obliged to 
to work. We now find that the 
lave more persistence than we 
Economic necessity and obliga- 
sur families will probably dictate 
ypromise. 
easy for Berlin to pass resolutions 
_to stick to passive resistance, and 
as easy for the Reichsbank to issue 
“4 money as compensation for 


Berlin does not face the realities as 
yr does it have to stand in line to 


vill not yield until we are forced 
yugh passive resistance may end, 
nd of resistance will continue. 
4t the French. We believe that 
e only our economic ruin in mind, 
e day there must be a reckoning 
is trouble and turmoil.” 

mm as I left Essen for the north I 
she zone where communism has be- 
‘ule and where a combination of 
and syndicalism may crumple up 
‘esistance. I found Gelsenkirchen 
it sullen, and with tension again 
the breaking point. 

nonths before my visit. the town 
‘ctically held by a so-called Red 
hich shot up the police station and 
reign of terror. You could still see 
at holes in the walls of the police 
rters. In this outbreak the miners 
2 initiative, aided by professional 
makers from Bavaria. It was nat- 
miners to be conspicuous because 
rehen is one of the centers of coal 
and therefore one of the biggest 
idleness. 


financed From Moscow 


communistic uprisings have pro- 
ae of the mysteries of occupation. 
er trouble breaks out, especially 
d, it is attributed to communists. 
svowed purpose of the Ruhr com- 
‘is not frustration of the French 
but sovietism, although it is art- 
mouflaged at times behind denun- 
of French imperialism. During the 
ist disorders at Crefeld in mid- 
for example, the attack on the 
yas led by bodies of men carrying 
3 with the soviet star in the corner. 
n I asked a well-informed American 
te the name of the head of the Ger- 
mmunist Party, whereupon he said: 
2an best find out at the Soviet 
yin Unter den Linden.” At Gelsen- 
'I saw a poster distributed by the 
te Social Democratic Trade Union- 
‘ch asked a number of leading ques- 
neluding ““How many gold rubles 
t the May uprising?” Hence the 
‘| Ruhr communism undoubtedly 
» Moscow. 

onounced feature of German psy- 
‘in the Ruhr, however, is the belief 
lasses that the communistic out- 
have been actively assisted by the 
jion forces. The German authorities 
) have proof that captured commun- 
ein possession of French arms, and 
aring the riots in Gelsenkirchen, 
ind and elsewhere, wounded com- 
3 were cared for in French barracks 
he German socialist and bourgeois 
cers of law and order were given no 


ice. 

French, of course, vigorously deny 
ticipation in communistie activi- 
it they have remained passive while 
iturbances were in progress. The 
3ssion of the riots is entirely due to 
orts of the German civilian popula- 
yho maintained that they should 
en assisted by the occupation forces, 
heir own police force was expelled 
after the occupation. In this con- 
, however, the Germans are wrong. 
mn, Miilheim, Bochum and elsewhere 
ench have encouraged and in fact 
zed new police forces and have given 
very facility. 
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Since the communists, aided by hunger, 
may be a deciding factor in forcing results 
in the Ruhr, another one of their tactics 
should be pointed out. It consists of wid- 
ening the growing breach between the 
workers and the big industrialists like 
Stinnes and Thyssen. Here you have a pic- 
turesque piece of occupation history. 

The first result of occupation was the 
consolidation of all German ranks in a com- 
mon resistance against the French. Figur- 
atively, Stinnes and his humblest stoker 
lay down in the same bed. After six months 
these bedfellows were not so congenial. 
The reason was obvious. Stinnes and his 
confréres were still rich and enjoying every 
comfort, while our friend the humblest 
stoker was not only becoming pinched with 
hunger but finding it impossible to get the 
actual notes with which to buy the increas- 
ingly expensive food. Moreover, he beheld 
winter coming on apace, with the likelihood 
of a fuel pinch. 

This state of mind has provided fertile 
ground for communism. It explains the 
continuous rioting which marked the month 
of August in the Ruhr. Everywhere the 
slogan of radicalism became “Down with 
the big industrialists, who are the friends 
of the French and the enemies of the people.” 
Under these anarchistic attacks Stinnes has 
developed into an object of suspicion be- 
cause he is charged with entering into secret 
negotiations with the French. In this alle- 
gation you have another angle of commu- 
nistie attack. When the French occupied 
some of the Krupp mines at Essen the radi- 
cals maintained that it was a conspiracy 
between German capital and the French. 


The Mother of Trusts 


The Ruhr communists, however, are solely 
animated by destructive self-interest. The 
cat was let out of the bag at a big indoor 
meeting which I attended on my return to 
Diisseldorf on a Sunday morning. Five 
thousand men and women were crammed 
into the leading concert hall, which that 
day lent itself to discord instead of har- 
mony. Along with 4999 others I paid 5000 
marks to go in. 

In his introductory remarks the chair- 
man apologized for the failure of the two 
principal radical speakers to show up. It 
appeared that one of them was in jail, and 
the other was unable to get a French per- 
mit to come down from Berlin. They were 
wordy and blatant understudies who re- 
hearsed the German proletariat movement, 
urged the overthrow of Fascism, which in 
Germany is merely the reactionary group, 
and called for control of production, a union 
with Soviet Russia, and a government of 
German workers. 

Now the real significance of all this Ruhr 
communism does not lie in the succession 
of food riots, shop plundering, hectic meet- 
ings and general disorder. Behind it lurks 
one of the various last straws which may 
precipitate the end of armed occupation. 
More than one communist has told me that 
once his group gets the upper hand it will 
not hesitate to make terms with the French, 
even if it means confiscation of the big Ger- 
man fortunes and the practical surrender 
of control of the Ruhr industry. What 
communism wants is a government of the 
proletariat at Berlin, with a peace at any 
price. Of course this probably will not de- 
velop, but in a situation fraught with many 
possibilities anything may happen. 

However, we must push on again. The 
so-called Ruhr area is such a succession of 
industrial centers that almost before you 
leave the outskirts of one you are within 
the confines of another. Bochum is the 
next milepost beyond Gelsenkirchen. Here 
is one of the strongholds of the Stinnes em- 
pire. For acres and acres the great shops 
of the Bochum Verein and the Rhein- 
Elbe—that mother of German trusts which 
sprang from Stinnes’ vision—dominate the 
countryside. But they did not present 
their wonted spectacle of triumphant in- 
dustry. Most of them were idle and the 
workers wandered aimlessly about the 
streets. 

At Bochum, as elsewhere throughout the 
Ruhr, one saw the signs that though Ger- 
many is engaged in an apparently hopeless 
struggle against the invader she Is expand- 
ing her mines and industrial machine against 
that problematic time when the flow of 
commerce will be unimpeded. Here Stinnes 
is constructing one of the largest rolling 
mills in the world. It covers what would be 
nearly six American city blocks, and is 
flanked by massive new concrete water 
towers. 
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The Oil Flat Wall Paint 


PORE ~ PROOF 


SMa ak Ath i ta gM ch il A a SLE N 


The Flat Wall Paint 
You Can Wash 


HE walls are the setting of the room. As they are 
treated they can make it spacious or cozy—garish 
and blatant, or the acme of refinement. 


In beautifully decorated homes the country over you 
will find these glossless, Velumina painted walls. The 
soft-warm colors—there are sixteen, as well as white— 
have given interior decorators the opportunity to pro- 
duce some of their most artistic, most effective results. 


And, these beautiful walls can be washed with plain 
soap and water! Velumina forms a non-porous film 
that no dirt—not even grease—can penetrate. All blem- 
ishes are merely on the surface and can be washed off 
easily. Perfectly sanitary rooms are the result. And 
Velumina greatly aids in the proper diffusion of light. 


When you build, look for Velumina on the architect’s 
specifications. If you are redecorating, ask your in- 
terior decorator about it. Architects and decorators 
everywhere endorse Velumina. 

Patton’s Velumina is manufactured by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, manufacturers of Pitcairn 
Waterspar Varnishes, Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint and 
many other famous products. Whatever you need in 
the way of Glass, Paint and Varnish, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has a product that will fill your 
requirements exactly. For sale by quality dealers 
everywhere. 


A good brush is as important as the paint or varnish. 
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y ou save 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark, N.J 


Manufacturers Ss 
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The Bendix Drive 


The Mechanical Hand" that Ganks Your Car. 
(a 


Stalled on Tracks 
no “cranking” by hand! 


& 


pa, 
On the street car tracks—stalled! In the old 
days horns honked—street cars clanged— 
While you got out and “cranked”. Remember? 


wa Be 


Theelectric starter ended “hand-crank- 
ing’’ and furnished a safe,easy, conven- 
ient methodof starting that givestimely 
service wherever cars are driven. And 
in this vital service The Bendix Drive 
has a very important part. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘‘mechanical 
arm and hand’’, for which your start- 
ing motor supplies the ‘‘muscle’’. 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start- 
ing motor where it functions auto- 
matically as the connecting link be- 
tween your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 
hold of your fly wheel—turns your en- 
gine over—starts it—then automatic- 
ally “lets go’’, and waits until you need 
it again. 


The vast need filled by The Bendix Drive, and its de- 
pendable performance, are evidenced by the fact that 
it is standard equipment on the electric starters of a 
large majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 
genuine service parts for Bendix Drive. Look 
for the name ‘‘Bendix’’ on each genuine part. 
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DRIVE 


Manufactured By 
Ecuiipse Macuine Co., Exrmira, N.Y. 


Ecurpse Macuine Company, Lrp. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT, 
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The Stinnes type of new construction at 
Bochum is being duplicated at Miilheim, 
the capital of the Thyssen domain, and 
my next stop. The Thyssen works here are 
being drained of their reserves of raw ma- 
terial. Nearly 20,000 of the Thyssen em- 
ployes were idle, and as many more were on 
part time. 

Miilheim therefore had the usual number 
of loiterers so common in the Ruhr, which 
boded no good. As at Gelsenkirchen, 
there have been serious clashes. I found 
the place full of secret police, French and 
German political spies—all the tension that 
daily grows more acute in the occupied 
area. On May Day there was bloody riot- 
ing in front of the City Hall, which still 
showed the bullet scars. Communism has 
thrived. in and about Miilheim because 
the radicals have a live selling point in the 
frequent presence of Stinnes himself. His 
castle lies just outside the town. 

At Hamborn, not far away, is the second 
section of the Thyssen plant, which is per- 
haps better supplied with coal and raw ma- 
terial than any other one of the great es- 
tablishments with the possible exception of 
Krupp’s. It is working on part time in the 
effort to conserve supplies and at the same 
time keep nearly all the workers occupied. 
But, as I have already pointed out, these 
supplies must end long before winter comes, 
and the big industrialists must take some 
definite action. 

Just beyond Hamborn is the Ruhrort— 
the junction of the Ruhr river with the 
Rhine. In normal times this spot is alive 
with German shipping, for it is one of the 
most strategic of all navigation points in 
Central Europe. From it radiates a net- 
work of canals. Here ordinarily German 
products flow almost endlessly. out to Hol- 
land and the North Sea, while the inward 
stream of raw material is no less potent. 
Strangle Ruhrort, and all German inland 
waterways are blocked. 


In the Belgian Area 


I found the Ruhrort stagnant. You could 
walk for miles through the forest of inert 
tugs, tows and lighters. Not a vessel 
moved. The only signs of life were little 
gray French gunboats that were like bull- 
dogs watching a flock of silent sheep. No- 
where is the French pressure more acute or 
telling than at Ruhrort. It has forced a 
complete tie-up of tugs and tows at Co- 
logne, which is merely one evidence of its 
far-reaching effect. 

Although Duisburg and Crefeld—I vis- 
ited both places—are in the Belgian zone, 
economically they are intimately geared up 
with the consequences of French occupa- 
tion. At Duisburg I was able to see the 
aftermath of a piece of German folly. 

Shortly before my arrival a Belgian troop 
train had been dynamited and nineteen 
soldiers killed. Harsh penalties were at 
once imposed, including one of the real hor- 
rors of occupation: No German could get 
beer save between the hours of twelve and 
two noon and six and eight in the evening, 
and then only with food. During the 
afternoon I developed a thirst and I must 
confess that I found it difficult to appease 
it. Curfew rang at eight o’clock and any 
German found on the streets was arrested, 
which in many instances amounted to be- 
ing shot. After that hour every door and 
window had to be closed. The Belgians 
were taking no more chances with stray 
bombs in the dark. The natural result was 
a resentment more than usually sullen, and 
a continuation of the tension that is today 
the common lot of the Ruhr. 

One more town—Crefeld—will serve to 
round out these experiences. With entry 
here I left the grimy metal zone behind me 
and entered the textile area. The place had 
peculiar interest for me because approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 worth of American or- 
ders—mainly for silks, velveteens and 
velours—are being tied up on account of 
inability to get materials in and out. A 
small amount is being smuggled out, be- 
cause it is sometimes possible to bribe the 
French and Belgian soldiers. Under orders 
from Berlin no German firm is permitted 
to pay the tax imposed by the French, un- 
der penalty of fine and imprisonment. The 
American purchasers, however, are begin- 
ning to pay this tax and a slow movement 
of products outward-bound is beginning. 

I found Crefeld on the verge of one of the 
most serious uprisings that have developed 
in the occupied area up to the time I write 
this article. Already there were queues at 
the food shops, and sporadic plundering of 
shops had begun. After I left, the crisis 


October 6 


became acute and anarchy pra 
reigned for a time under frankly goyj, 
pices. Once more I bear down on this 
of unrest, because sooner or later it y 
a factor in some kind of decision , 
Ruhr. 


a Rhineland republic, the proposed }; 
state between Germany and Franee, , 
consideration of the consequences of, 
pation would be incomplete without \ 
erence to this activity, for Ruhr) 
Rhineland are inseparably linked eco} 
cally and politically. ; 

i 


The Separatist M ovement 


I was in Coblenz in 1919 when the 
ratist agitation began under the dir) 
of Doctor Dorten, whose project was v 
with favor by General Mangin, th 
command of the French army of oc 
tion. Dorten is still the leader, bu 
movement until recently was split int 
parties. One, under the originator, ; 
cated a Rhineland republic, which y 
be a part of the German Reich, but 


- pendent of Prussia. The other, whicl 


the sponsorship of a certain Herr Sme 
Cologne, was for an out-and-out inde 
ent republic with absolutely no affili 
with the German Government. Ea 
these movements designated Cologi 
the capital, and the whole left bank ¢ 
Rhine as domain. 
In August Dorten and Smeets de 
to make common cause and united 
parties under the banner of a Rhin 
republic that would be strictly on its 
As the first step towards realization ¢ 
dream, all Rhinelanders were urged to 
paying taxes and duties to the Reic 
the ground that the Berlin governm 
wasting its money on the execution of 
cies detrimental to the Rhine area. 
Political separation from the Reich, 
ticularly if it meant political associ 
with France, would be bitterly oppos 
organized labor and the socialists gen¢ 
in the Ruhr and the entire Rhinelanc 
French political life and economic proc 
are considered very reactionary by Ge) 
socialist workers. The Ruhr worker 
that organized labor and the socialist 
ties have far less influence in France 
in Germany. Any kind of French eor 
or even the establishment of a neutra 
state, would consequently be construi 
a weakening of the whole labor and 
ist movement in Germany, reacting 
versely on the workers in both oect 
territory and free Germany. Accordit 
Ruhr labor leaders, separation from Pr 
would be equally resented by Ruhr ¥ 
ers, as Prussia is now symbolic of the 
liberal movement. 
The fate of the Rhineland rep’ 
is bound to help shape Ruhr events. 
reason is obvious. If the bitter fight 1 
go on, the logic of the facts will drive 
French to endeavor to overcome resist 
without regard to Berlin and against 
lin. The force of events will oblige t] 
whatever may be their desires, to devel 
local political influence and be conter 
ignore the central authorities. This m 
that if there is a deadlock for an indef 
period France in self-defense must 
sider the possibility of detaching both 
Ruhr and the Rhineland from the re: 
the Reich. 7 
That she is shaping her policy tow 
this end was definitely shown at a sep 
tist rally held at Coblenz on the last Sur 
in July. The French not only requisiti¢ 
the meeting hall for the occasion and 
troops in readiness to deal with any at 
on the meeting, but ran three special R 
trains under military convoy from var 
parts of the occupied territory, giving 
rides to all who cared to travel. This m 
ing, however, was something of a fizzle 
With the Rhineland republic, as wit 
many other aspects of Ruhr occupat 
you can only fall back on surmise. - 
have just indicated, the French may 
cipitate separation of the left bank 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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rite that Prize ‘winning Letter NOW! 


Five Thousand Dollars in Cash Prizes 


for Letters about Leather, 
but Your Letter Must be Written by October 31, 1923 


HE Contest ends on October 31. All letters must 
be written not later than that day. If your letter has 
not been written, sit down and write it now. 


What could be simpler—or more profitable—than writ- 
ing a Letter about Leather good enough to win one of the 
118 cash awards? Start with what you have found out 
about good leather in your every-day life. 

Comfort, for instance. How easy your feet feel with 
firm, sturdy, damp-proof leather soles, and with springy, 
slip-proof leather heels to trudge solidly upon! 


Or economy, if you have a frugal, practical mind. 
Think what wear you get out of a pair of shoes soled and 
heeled with tough, resistant leather, good for months of 
satisfying service, easy to repair as no other substance 
is. Then think how little a part of the price of such 
shoes, even the best sole leather, represents! 


Maybe fashion in footwear appeals most to you! Con- 
sider how even the lightest leather sole holds the upper 
in shape, and how surely staunch sole leather provides 
the foundation which, alone, keeps smart and handsome 
shoes good-looking and style-fresh. 

The healthful qualities inherent in sole leather would 
make an ideal theme for a prize-winning Letter about 
Leather. Your feet can breathe through leather soles, 
because leather is porous enough to allow the ready escape 


of excess heat. As you know, that is not the case with 
other materials, sometimes used for soling shoes. 


Durability under trying conditions? Farmers who rely 
on leather soles will have nothing else on their feet. 
They know how leather lasts, just as postmen, police- 
men, soldiers and all the workers of all the world know. 
“Nothing takes the place of leather’’ for honest, down- 
right endurance. Its millions of tough, springy fibres 
defy the grind as nothing else will do. 


What is true of leather soles and heels is just as true, 
and more spectacular, when you study the use of leather 
for belting on machinery. Through thousands of hours 
of terrific strain, leather belts speed on in factories and 
shops great and small. Men who work at many a trade 
know the worth of leather, used as belting. Some of these 
men are writing Letters about Leather that will be richly 
rewarded when this Contest ends! 


You may know other uses of heavy leather as practical 
and as interesting. Write about them. Leather gears, or 
luggage, or saddles and harness—any one of many. 


So write your letter now. Do not delay. It is time you 
wrote it. You have the opportunity to capture even the 
biggest of the prizes—Two Thousand Dollars. Other 
prizes range from $500 to eighty consolation prizes of 
$10 each. 


Rules of the Contest 


1—Letters must be written in the English language, 
and On only one side of the paper. 


2—The competitor’s name and address must be written 
at the top of the first page of the letter. 


3—The letter must be mailed in a sealed, stamped 
envelope. No post cards will be considered. 


4—There shall be no limits to the length a letter may 
be; and any competitor may send in as many letters 
as desired. 


5—This Contest shall be freely open to anyone, any- 
where. 

6—The first prize will be awarded to the contestant 
whose letter on the subject, ‘‘Nothing Takes the 
Place of Leather,’’ is the best in the opinion of 
the judges. 

7—The Contest opened officially June 30, 1923, and 
closes October 31, 1923. 

8—In case of tie, both or all tying contestants will 
receive the full amount of the prize tied for. 


JUDGES 


MARTHA BE. DODSON, Associate Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal. . 
PRESIDENT FREDERICK C. HICKS of the University of Cincinnati. 
PRESIDENT FRASER M. MOFFAT of the Tanners’ Council. 


Address your letter to Contest Judges 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


e 


Representing a group of independent, competing makers of leather, who buy their raw material in open mar- 
ket against the bidding of all the world; who do business unaided by any subsidy; whose hazards are abnormally 
great, but whose margin of profit is abnormally small. 
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PHITADELPHIS 


SIKCO 
the OfficeEasy 
Chair 


Do You Enjoy 
Being Miserable? 


Lots of men do. You know the sort of 
chap who is always complaining about 
how hard he works—how tired he feels 
at the end of the day. He seems to 
think he’s due a lot of credit for making 
every business day a sort of endurance 
contest like a six-day bicycle race or a 
dance marathon. 


I’m not talking to the man who gets a 
kick out of being a martyr to duty. 
This little message is for the hard 
headed business man who believes in 
making the most money with the least 
wear and tear on his nerves. 


I am offering you an office easy chair 
that helps you to go through a hard 
day more easily. Helps your mind to 
hit on all six cylinders because it keeps 
your body easy and comfortable. If 
you will call on the nearest Sikes dealer 
he will let you sit in a Sikco Office Easy 
Chair. Then you will know what I 
mean. If you don’t know who that 
dealer is, write me and I will tell you. 


You will find a special design of seat, 
arms and back curved to conform to the 
natural body curves. And every edge 
and corner is comfortably rounded. 
That makes a difference, believe me. 
And if Sikco helps the boss do better 
work and more work, what’s the moral? 
A Sikco for every member of your staff 
will mean a more efficient office force. 


Sikes 


OOo 


SIKES COMPANY 
chalemaners PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 60 YEARS 
Sikes office chairs are also made in every 
conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex. 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
Rhine as a drastic measure to force sur- 
render on reparations. Political necessity, 
like military expediency, knows no law and 
is seldom a respecter of precedent. The 
French have already risked much in the 
Ruhr and will doubtless hazard more. 

All this leads to the final question: What 
is the Ruhr balance sheet after seven 
months of occupation? 

One way to make some kind of appraisal 
is to regard the enterprise in the light of a 
business venture and then scrutinize the 
debit and the credit sides of the ledger. 
The undertaking differs from the usual 
commercial procedure in that all conditions 
are exceptional. Two great nations and 
their fiscal and productive destinies are 
bound up in the outcome. Germany, the 
debtor, owed France, the creditor, huge 
sums for reparation. When Germany de- 
faulted, France sent a bailiff, in the shape of 
an army, to collect. Like many other col- 
lections with a stubborn debtor at the other 
end, this one is slow. 


Results in Red Ink 


Moreover, it is fraught with physical 
hazard and political disturbance. But this 
is not all. A whole new world alignment 
hangs on the result, whatever and when- 
ever that may be. England’s repudiation 
of the French adventure and her growing 
fear of an eventual economic alliance be- 
tween France and Germany may lead her 
to an accord with Italy and possibly Ger- 
many, while France will have to draw closer 
to Belgium and the Little Entente. Thus 
a balance of power, more fateful even than 
the result of reparation, trembles in the 
scales of the Ruhr. 

Let us take the French case first. Assum- 
ing that passive resistance can continue 
until the present stocks of coal and coke 
available for seizure are exhausted, a pre- 
liminary crisis must attend the announced 
French policy of making occupation eco- 
nomically profitable. The coke stocks 
which have been commandeered will be ex- 
hausted long before the snow flies, and 
practically all supplies available for seizure 
will have been removed by the end of Jan- 
uary. It will be necessary to attempt the 
operation of the coal mines and the coking 
plants, or burden the French balance of 
payments by further purchases abroad. 
The same situation may obtain with re- 
spect to dye deliveries, since factories in the 
Rhineland are increasingly disinclined to 
manufacture for stock, even where raw ma- 
terials are obtainable, because of liability of 
seizure. 

There is a tendency in Germany to ex- 
aggerate the embarrassment to France re- 
sulting from failure to obtain ample fuel or 
other deliveries, and to overestimate the 
French necessity for immediate financial 
relief. But the Germans have another 
think coming. 

France is, after all, an agricultural coun- 
try, and the disturbance of economic condi- 
tions produced by the falling off of activity 
in iron and steel manufacture affects her 
much less than it does her industrial op- 
ponent. Even if Ruhr coal and coke stocks 
become exhausted and France has to rely 
on her own production, plus imports, the 
crisis thus created will not have an immedi- 
ate or as extensive an influence on public 
opinion as in Germany. In general, France 
should be able to resist as long as her public 
finance is not overstrained. 

Germany must not only support the 
Ruhr population in part by subsidy—a 
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subsidy of decreasing effectiveness—which 
has a devastating effect on her currency 
and general internal economic conditions, 
but she may be confronted also by the 
problem of maintaining public order. 

Up to the time I write, the support of the 
policy of the French Government by public 
opinion is no less strong than the similar 
phenomenon in Germany. There are re- 
cent evidences of a more yielding attitude 
on the part of the Germans. The German 
feeling that the unsatisfactory character of 
Ruhr deliveries will soon affect French 
policy seems unjustified. The French face 
the possibility of costly and dwindling de- 
liveries with concern but not alarm. Ruhr 
coal and coke are to them important, but 
they can get along without them longer 
than Germany can continue to resist. Time 
is the essence of the contest. In a word the 
French count on an early break in German 
morale more than on a satisfactory increase 
of coal and coke deliveries. This is the core 
of the whole business. 

Reducing French results to concrete 
terms they are not so favorable. To refer to 
the phraseology of trade, they must be writ- 
ten in red ink. Every ton of coal and coke 
brought out of the Ruhr since January has 
almost cost its weight in franes. French 
exploitation of the Ruhr mines and ovens 
has barely begun. Considering the over- 
head cost of operation through the army 
and the impairment of French industry 
through lack of fuel and the further fall of 
the frane, occupation so far spells financial 
oss. 

Now turn to the German. side of that 
hypothetical ledger. Germany has bene- 
fited by occupation solely in what might be 
called passive development of the Ruhr 
productive machine. Scores of new factories 
have been built and old ones enlarged. 
Mines have been expanded and as far as 
actual mechanical equipment is concerned, 
save for some canal locks and the railroad 
right of way, the plant is in better shape 
than ever before. 


Foreign Trade Shrinking 


To offset this is the moral and physical 
wear and tear on hundreds of thousands of 
workers, due first to subsidized idleness, 
and then to the growing realization of the 
futility of resistance. Whereas time and 
circumstance are leagued in favor of the 
French, they operate uncompromisingly 
against the Germans. During the first two 
weeks of August the cost of living in the 
Ruhr rose 600 per cent. Food is not only 
waxing higher in price but becoming scarcer, 
because the old supplies are being exhausted 
before the new harvest, delayed on account 
of rain and cold, is available. A winter of 
further discontent, with a fuel famine en- 
hancing the pinch, is near at hand. All 
these factors are slowly but surely breaking 
down resistance. A campaign of attrition, 
which was Haig’s policy in the Somme op- 
eration, is proving no less effective in this 
bloodless war of peace. 

Measuring the German loss in actual 
money terms you find that economically 
she would have fared infinitely better by 
meeting her reparation obligation. For one 
thing, she has not less than 800,000 tons of 
finished and semifinished steel products 
piled up in the Ruhr alone. They cannot 
be moved because of obstinacy in refusing 
to obtain the French license and to pay the 
French export tax. This means that Ger- 
man foreign trade is-shrinking while at the 
same time her imports continue. It is esti- 
mated that for every franc that the French 
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have lost through occupation the Gen 
have lost ten. 

Hence that inexorable thing which is 
nomic necessity may force the Ger 
hand. It is quite probable that the 
man industrial barons will make overt 
to the French for a compromise that 
result in operation of Ruhr resources y 
French control but with German 1g 
The rich of Germany did not hesitat 
sell steel to the Swiss, Dutch and Sw 
during the war, when the Father 
needed every scrap of it. Despite { 
consolidation for resistance after occ 
tion, it is doubtful if their national loy 
will stand up under the menace of 1 
Pocketbook patriotism is always a 
carious commodity, 


France Standing Pat 


A year ago when I talked with H 
Stinnes he declared that a Franco-Gen 
economic alliance was inevitable, and { 
it was the only hope of European stabil 
tion, Already he is indirectly associ 
with Schneider, the great French steel n 
nate, in the famous Skoda munitions wi 
in Czecho-Slovakia. In 1922 Schneider 
becoming interested in Stinnes’ enterpri 
A Ruhr crisis may bring about a codrd: 
tion of French and German industry wh 
with continued French control of the R 
railways, would satisfy French demar 
While I was in the Ruhr there were ] 
sistent reports that directors of 
German state mines had entered into 
versation with the Franco-Belgian auth 
ties with the object of considering mut 
deliveries of coal on account of reparatic 

The combination of German coal ; 
technical efficiency with French ore wo 
mean the industrial mastery of Eur 
England would be left far behind in 
race for supremacy. Here you have. 
reason for the British opposition to 
French in the Ruhr. 

Behind the necessity of self-preservat 
which may dictate German surrender 
even a larger factor. It lies in the grow 
dislocation of the international busir 
structure because of continued occupati 
The steel situation is becoming more : 
more distorted, because the longer the st 
of German metal products is piled up 
Ruhr warehouses, the greater is its haz 
to market conditions the moment it 
dumped. It will mean a temporary 
moralization of prices. Throughout 
world builders and manufacturers are 
fraining from making purchases, await 
the bargains that will come when the Ri 
barrier breaks. 

To sum up, although Ruhr occupat 
remains a deadlock, the odds are sloy 
but surely beginning to favor the Fren 
When the inevitable settlement comes 
will be worth more to the invader, ¢ 
through her to the rest of this distrac 
world, than the whole cost of the vent 
in time, money and trouble. Why? Sim 
because it will mean that finally Europ 
principal bane, which is embodied in | 
reparations tangle and which hag Pp 
sistently blocked peace and sterilized st: 
ilization, will be removed. Thus, whetl 
you approve the occupation of the Ru 
or not, succeeding generations will hail it 

the desperate remedy that was applied 
a no less desperate disease. 

Pending the inevitable consummati 
France stands pat. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two artic 


dealing with events leading up to the present si 
ation in the Ruhr. 
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Dissolve the co: 

: ntents 
Package in four quarts ins 
and set in a cold Place to harden, 

If only part of the contents is to be 
p at One time, allow exactly 
one pint of boiling water for each 344 
Ounces (92 grams) of powder. : 
Further directi 
given on each pr oot ios 
Package. Be sure to 
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RASPBERRY ) 


pure FRU'T Flavor 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., | 
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EGETABLE COLOR 


E Roy, N.Y. 
HIGHEST AWARD SAN FRANCISCO AND SANDIEGO EXPOSITIONS 1915, 


US DESSERT ) 
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his is the Big Brother 

of the well known 
package.lhe big box holds 
a larger quantity of the 
same that all good 
housekeepers use andall 
families enjoy. Hotels,res- 
taurants, hospitals,schools, 
camps and institutions will 
find itconvenientand eco- 
nomical to use this Insti- 
tutional Size,to serve their 
patrons with 
“America’s Most Famous 
Dessert” 
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For Institutions 


The Jell-O Girl 
since 1897 


Apple Snow 
Send for recipe book 
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Writing index data on the fibre frame of 
an Elliott Address Card 


VERY up-to-date business office 
uses Index Cards. 


Every Mailing Listshould be Card Indexed. 
With the ELLIOTT Addressing System 
your address plates do not require a 
separate Index Card attached to éach one. 


ELLIOTT one-piece, all-fibre ADDRESS 
CARDS are, themselves, INDEX Cards. 
They can be written or printed upon 
and therefore no separate Index Cards are 
necessary. 

Think of the time, bother, office space and 
expense saved by this one ELLIOTT fea- 
ture alone! 


This Advertisement is No. 3 of a series explaining 
ELLIOTT SUPERIORITY from the following 


seventeen view points :— 


1. Visibility 9. Bulk 

2. Typewriter Stencilling 10. Speed 

3. Index Cards 11. Safety \ 
4. Colored Edge Index 12. Simplicity 

5. Noise 13. Cleanliness 
6. ‘‘Makeready”’ 14. Flexibility 

7. Index Tabs 15. Durability 
8. Weight 16. Labor Saving 


17. Economy 


A BOOKLET illustrating each of the above 
“Seventeen Points” is yours for the asking 


Machines for 
Every Need 


Automatic 
Rotary Addresser—$75 


Electric Addresser—$300 


Envelope Oe be: 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing | 
Machines ©. 


“146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or communicate with any of these Elliott offices:— 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. Louisville, Office Equip. Co. 
W. 


. | Memphi: ae6 Randolph Bldg. 


yt 

Boston, 11. Ave ery 
Buffalo, 324 Bris aie Bidg. 
Charleston, W. Va., Laird Co. 
Charlotte, N. C., Cray ton Co. 
Chicago, 323 W. Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Dolbey & Van 

Ausdall 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave. 
Columbus, O., Diehl, 43 E. Gay 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. 
Denver, Business App. Co. 
Detroit, 517 Capital Th. Bldg. 
El Paso, Field-Parker Co. 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van 

Auddall 
Jacksonville, 

Drew Co. 
Kansas City, 92414 Balt. Ave. 
Knoxville, W. L. Hale Seattle, Converse Co. 
London, Eng., Hayward Co. 


Toronto, A. S. Hustwitt Co. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bldg. Svenciieere Modern Off. App. Co. 


. J., 45 Clinton St. 
Barnard Co, 
, 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., M@amecte Co. 
Oklahoma City, Shops Bldg. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 
Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 
P ittsburgh, 622 Bessemer Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., Converse Co. 
Proy., R. I, 
Raleish, Ro 
Richmond, V: a. Carnegie Co. 
St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 

Salt Lake City, Wilkinson Co. 
San Francisco, 114 Sansome St. 
Savannah, C. E. Blakewood 
Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 


Fla., H. & W. B. 
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BUNK AIND BUNKER 


“‘Sorry,’”’ I comes back, “‘but I makes it 

a rule not to never play on no links on the 
which I makes the first hole in one. That’s 
the tip-off that it is too easy, and playing 
over them billiard-table courses hurts me 
for the big-league stuff. It gets me careless 
and I couldn’t take no chances of letting 
down.” 

“Wouldn’t you even do it for me?” 
gushes Old Man Stone’s relic. 

“T could easy die for you,” says I gal- 
lant, “‘but please, please, don’t ask me to 
hurt my golf form.” 


qr 


HEN me and the frau drifts over to 

the clubhouse for dinner that night 
we is the sinecure of all eyes. Jim, of 
course, has spread the news round that I 
ain’t never played no golf, but even that 
don’t make no difference to the Dough- 
morons. Most of ’em seems to have the 
idea that Magruder is kidding, and even if 
he ain’t, they is no denying that I has made 
a hole in one, which nobody else ain’t done 
on them links. 

“T think your husband is just too won- 
derful,’”’ mushes Mrs. Stone to the wife. 

Kate mumbles something and I leaves 
the two janes together while I drifts over 
to where Uncle Jake is squatting, him hav- 
ing slipped me the highball. 

“T could remember you in my will,” says 
he, “for what you done this afternoon.” 

“You mean that shot I made?” I asks. 

“No,” grins the old man, ‘not that 
horseshoe, but the way you set that nephew 
of mine down. 

“That lad’s so cocksure about how good 
he is, it musta almost broke his heart to 
miss them two swings and then have you 
dump the pill into the pan. You ain’t never 
played no golf before, has you?” 

“T don’t mind telling you, sub Rosie,” 
says I, “that I don’t know whether I hit 
that ball with a stance or a caddie.” 

“That’s rich,” guffaws Uncle Jake. 
“Amelia thinks i 

“Amelia?” I eyebrows. 

“Mrs. Stone,” he explains. “‘She thinks 
you’rea bear. [heard her telling Blase—he’s 
the president of the club, you know— 
that you should be put on the greens com- 
mittee. 

“‘T never seen a woman fall for a guy the 
way she’s flopped for you; and now that she 
knows that you is friendly with Wales and 
the Haig boys 

“Hell” I cuts: int 
that hop, did she?” 

“When a woman’s dippy about a lad,” 
says Uncle Jake, solemn, ‘‘they ain’t noth- 
ing you can’t get away with. She’s got a 
idea right now that you is a combination of 
Joe Miller and Chick Evans. That wife of 
yours’ll be getting jealous. Look out.” 
And he laughs himself off, but not without 


“she didn’t believe 


| leaving a idea behind. 


Kate and the Mrs. Stone is still gassing, 


| so I drifts over to where Jim and Liz is sit- 


ting. He greets me cordial—like a pup 
welcoming a dog catcher. 


“Jim,” says I, “I would like to ask you 
for some advice. Got any that ain’t 
working?” 


“Whatta you wanna know?” growls Ma- 
gruder. ““How to keep making holes in 
one?” 

“No,” I tells him. 
stands on my record.” 

““Ain’t you gonna play no more?”’ he 
wants to know. 

“Nope,” says I, “not anyways until 
somebody pops off the first hole in one. I 
ain’t got no times for second-raters, and 
besides, like I told you this afternoon, I 
can’t afford to let no easy links like they 
has here crab my style. Didn’ t | —— 

“Jim,”’ cuts in Lizzie, “says what you 
done was a accident.” 

“He does, does he?’ I yelps. ‘Outside 
of you, why don’t he meet with one some- 
times?” 

“So,’”’ sneers Magruder, “you is gonna 
go through the rest of your life on the 
reputation you got outta lucky fluke, uh?”’ 

“Why not?’ I inquires. ‘Guys has got 
to be presidents that way. Even I has al- 
ready been mentioned for a job.” 

“What?’’ he asks. 

“They is talking around the club,” says 
I, “of making me the big noise on the 
greens committee. That’s what I wantea 
to ask you about? Think it’s all right for a 
feller that ain’t been here but a few days to 
accept a position like that?” 


“Tn them respects I 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Jim splutters so much I can’t make out 
what he says, but I walks away happy. 
Getting that baby sore is my favorite 
torture, but I ain’t feeling so good at that. 
My plans for getting in so bad at Dough- 
more that me and the wife’d get the air 
ain’t working out a-tall. Kidding their 
golf links, insulting the head dame of the 
roost and acting rough generally ain’t got me 
nothing but the white meat of the chicken, 
while I been looking for something in the 
neck. All my life I been getting in Dutch 
without hardly no efforts, and here I is 
going outta my way to step on banana 
peels but not having no luck at being un- 
lucky. 

Seeing how popular I is becoming at the 
club, and especially with the Stone mother 
of the revolution, I decides they ain’t no 
other way to crash the works than by using 
the old wheeze of getting the wife jealous, 
an idea Uncle Jake put in my head. I 
figures if I can get away with the trick 
Kate herself will wanna leave the place, 
which would be soft for me. So the rest of 
the night I plays up to the widow and on 
the ways home I don’t do nothing but talk 
about her to the frau. 

“Wonderful woman—Amelia,” I 
marks. 

“‘Amelia?”’ queries the misses. 

“Hr—er,”’ I stutters—‘‘Mrs. Stone, I 
mean.” 

“Yeh,” says Kate. ‘‘She’s very nice. 
You getting to like Doughmore?”’ 

“Heaven,” says I, “‘ain’t nothing but a 
sink hole down by the railroad tracks com- 
pared to it. Like Amelia—Mrs. Stone— 
says i 

“‘She likes you, too, she told me, 
in the wife. 

“Does she?” I asks, eager. ‘“‘What did 
she say? Tell me?” 

“She says you is so breezy,” returns 
Kate. ‘That’s the polite way of saying 
windy.” 

I talks some more about the old skirt, 
but I don’t get hardly no rise outta the 
wife. I figures I ain’t laying it on thick 
enough, so I plans to strengthen my play 
a little. 

The next day I loafs around the house 
kinda absent-minded and I makes the 
misses repeat everything she says at the 
leastest twice. I picks up a poetry book we 
got in the roost, written by a guy named 
Milton something or other, and when Kate 
pipes me with it I makes a bluff of reading 
one of the things in it—a lotta hop about 
a pair of dice being lost. 

“‘T’m glad to see you taking that mind of 
yourn for a walk in a good neighborhood 
for a change,”’ remarks the frau. 

“You should go in for poetry, too,” I 
tells her with deep sighs. ‘“‘You oughta 
hear how swell it sounds when Amelia’s 
reading it. She says it’s like putting your 
soul in a elevator—it lifts you up. Kate,” 
I goes on, “‘does you believe that love can 
only come oncet? They ain’t nothing per- 
sonal in this, you understand; I is only 
asking a hypercritical question.” 

“The stuff you used when you was bilious 
last year,’’ comes back the misses, ‘‘is in 
the medicine chest right between your razor 
and the carbolic acid.” 

Something is wrong with my system. Of 
course I ain’t had no experiences double- 
crossing wifes, but according to what I has 
seen in them cinnamon shows and read in 
the magazines I has already shown enough 
signs of wife abandonment to get evena 
district attorney suspicious, but Kate ain’t 
no more excited by the stuff I’m strutting 
than a fish ’d be over getting his fins wet. 

But I still got a few good numbers that 
I ain’t shown yet. After dinner, which we 
has at home, I starts dolling myselfs up. 
Most of the time I don’t dress no better 
than a teamster outta job, but now they 
ain’t nothing too good for me. They is a 
pair of them white pants in my wardrobes, 
which the wife’s been trying for a year to 
make me wear, and also a pair of those 
gosh-darn-it shoes—white with tan leather 
strips—which I puts on for the first time 
in my careers. 

I swipes a colored ribbon outta the frau’s 
duffel, decks it around my straw kelley, 
sticks a perfumed wipe in the top pocket of 
my snappy blue coat, and grabbing a cane, 
which we been using for keeping the kitchen 
window open, I presents myselfs before the 
misses. 

“Ts that you, Dink?” she gasps. ‘‘I 
never seen you look so grand in all my life. 
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‘socks when I got my shoes on. 
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You couldn’t hardly blame nobod 
mistaking you fora gentleman. Whe 
going?”’ 

“We,” says I, ‘‘ain’t going nowhey 
is just gonna take a walk.” 

‘“Where?” she asks. 

“Oh, just around,” I answers, evas; 

To my surprises she don’t make no 
troubles with questions, and I start; 
Kate’s sitting on the porch like I wa 
follows the road toward Stone Hat 
place, and it ain’t so far away that th 
can’t see me slipping kinda sneaky ini 
grounds. But I don’t go into the old 
house. I’d no more really call on the 
than I’d drink a gallon of castor ¢ 
pleasure. 

I ducks outta the garden the bacl 
and beats it over to the club, where m 
Blase and a coupla other guys has fr 
a poker party. When I gets. back t 
hut along about midnight I gumshoe 
the bathroom, smears some talcum Be 
over the lapel of my coat and walks in’ 
bedroom. I has seen a light there fro 
outside so I know she’s awake. Sur 
enough she is, sitting up, reading. 

I expects a grand razzing for ru 
that little walk of mine up to midnigh 
nothing like that don’t happen. 

“Nice out, Dink?” she asks. 

soy eh el tells her, squatting in a 
where they i is a good light on my coa 

She looks right at it, but don’t se 
notice nothing, which is some strange 
you considers that that woman most 
times is able to see a hole in the toe) 


I looks down at the powder ma 
coupla times, touches it with my fi 
and does every trick I can think of to 
her lamps to ’em. Finally she notier 
splotch. 

“Brush that coat off before you | 
it up,” says Kate. “They is a white 
on it.”’ 

“Where?” I asks, and then lookii 
scared and nervous I starts rubbing 
putting on the guiltiest front I can 
of. “‘Musta run up against a whitew 
wall,” I mumbles. 

“] guess,”” remarks Kate, and pic 
her book again. 

That’s too much for me. 

“Damn it all!’”’ I yelps. ‘‘Ain’t yc 
no jealous streak in you a-tall? Ain’ 
the least bit curious where I has be 
night? Is you swallowing that yarn: 
me running into a wall and getting 
powder marks?”’ 

“Don’t you want me to?” smile 
wife. 

“Hell, no!”’ I shouts. 
jealous. I want - 

“T knew that about five minutes | 
you started your raw act,” cuts il 
misses, “but why?” 

“Why what?” I asks. 

“Why,” explains the wife, ‘‘ does 
wants me to be jealous of Mrs. Stone 

“Because,’’ I tells her, “I thought: 
get sore and pull me outta this place. 
through with the dump.”’ 

“Oh,” says Kate, kinda relieved 
See thought you was faking about the’ 
dame on accounts of the attentions | 
Jake’s been paying to me.’ 


“T want you 


“Uncle Jake!” I gasps. “TI ain’ 
ticed 7 
““He’s been very nice,” interrupt 


wife, “bringing me little presents and 
ing me company when I been lonesom 
tonight. He only left about fifteen mi 
ago.’ 

“That old fathead!”’ I bellers. 
break 

“Hush,” says the wife, “ 
the baby.” 

“What baby?’ I asks, blah. “V¥ 
baby?” 

“The one,” grins the frau, “‘that s| 
oughta be tossing around in a high 
while I is getting ready to elop, acco 
to the movie we been acting.” 

“Then,” says I, eager, ‘‘they ain’t 
ing to this Uncle Jake hop you 
pulling?” 

“Who wants to know?” she inquir 

“A guy,’ says I, humble, “that’s et 
about Doughmore and couldn’t be 
outta the place with wild horses.” 

“On account of me,’ asks the wife 
Amelia? Still like me better? A 

“T should kiss a pig,” I gulps. 

“No,” laughs Kate, “‘let me.’ 

And she deals me a stack of smadl 


or you n 


jnning blue smoke haze. In another 
+ stood a woman, her hands over her 


e got holt of the rifle and knocked 
it with the butt,’’ the voice of Con- 
David Proeper complained as the 
: burned out. 
mtually, in the barracks of Troop H, 
in Dover’s persistence was rewarded 
he justice of the peace responded to 
indredth ‘‘Hello.’’ Bordenfield spoke 
the breathlessness and exhaustion of 
tho had run many miles, but Dover 
ually gathered these facts: Rance 


hrough his breast. Delaney had been 
through the right shoulder; he had 
od on telephoning barracks himself, 
iad fainted while doing it. Doctor 
am, who was even then bandaging his 
d, said that no bones had been broken 
'teries severed. The justice of the 
had not been wounded, but he was 
g decidedly unwell. 
Te’ll be there by dawn,”’ Dover prom- 
“The men have been out almost an 
now.” 
Tait a minute,’’ Bordenfield responded. 
ere was a brief pause. 
ielaney reporting, sir,” a faint voice 
it last. ‘If the captain will leave me 
arge of this case and give me a couple 
n to do the rough work for a few days, 
sing Hotaling in.” 


e step that sounded on the stair of the 
anfield home that afternoon was not 
ight, quick stride of young Doctor 
am returning to warn Daniel Delaney 
third time of what might happen if he 
{ raise head from pillow for another 
ty-four hours. 

ars clinked, and Delaney smiled for 
rst time since he had wakened at noon 
wn that eight troopers had arrived at 
se and had struck out immediately 
she hills, guided by Constable Proeper. 
esmile became a grin as Sergeant Duff 
ed. A day’s growth of beard dark- 
his face. His eyes were watery from 
of sleep. There were mud stains on his 
jacket, with the silver arms of the 
oneach lapel. Mud was caked on his 
; and smeared among brier scratches 
is face. Sergeant Duff, marking the 
was not pleased. 

id we get him?”’ he repeated wrath- 
dropping into a chair at the bedside. 
didnot. I’ve walked and climbed and 
wenty miles today if I’ve made an inch. 
a sign of him. It’s a sweet mess you 
ed and then left for us, Dan.” 

laney bit his lip. The sergeant glared 
m and then yawned convulsively. 
Vhy in heaven’s name didn’t you hand- 
him?” he demanded. “Of all town- 
sabule handling of a case ; 

ie red crept up into Delaney’s face. Af- 
moment’s silence he spoke. 

Vas Proeper with you all day?” 

‘ll tell the cock-eyed world he was!” 
sergeant responded fervently. ‘‘He’s 
ore constabule. He’s a tough old bird 
He darn near walked my legs off, clear 
» the ankle. He hadn’t had any sleep, 
r, and he’d had a wallop on the head 
e bargain.” . 

s the place swollen much?”’ Delaney 
1 with an eager look in his eyes. 

Low in thunder would I know?”’ Duff 
1 sharply. 

fou wouldn’t,’’ Delaney countered, 
an inflection that snapped. the ser- 
t’s jaws together in the middle of an- 
ryawn. “If I were you, sarge, [’d not 
, this Proeper too far. I’ve a hunch.” 
Yo,” Duff sneered, ‘‘it’s evident you 
ull your trust on Rance Hotaling.” 
ey kept his voice steady with an 


Mightn’t it be, sergeant, that while 
per was leading you up hill and down, 
2e was resting in the constable’s home, 
ever that is?” 
Your hunches are no better than your 
e work,” Duff retorted. 
was up at Proeper’s house this morn- 
I went over it from attic to cellar. I 
d with his daughter. If either of them 
3 anyone in this world, it’s Rance. 
can see where he lives from here. He 
he built on a hilltop so he could see all 
ry land possible after his years at sea.” 
is nod directed Dan’s eyes to the open 
. Halfway between him and the 
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far-off ranges, gold and blue in the after- 
noon haze, rose a little rounded hill. On its 
crest perched a white cottage that shone in 
the slanting sunlight. Delaney stared at it 
appraisingly. 

“‘Hunch gone?’”’ Duff asked disagreeably. 

“What about the room downstairs? Or 
maybe you don’t know anything about bul- 
let holes either.”’ 

Duff yawned, wiped his eyes and brushed 
caked mud impatiently from the knee of his 
riding breeches. 

“T’ve been in this game longer than you 
have, trooper,” he flung back, ‘“‘and maybe 
I'll be in a long while after you’ve gone. 
Rance’s two shots went through you and 
Cal, and then right on out through the wall. 
That rifle of his can drive lead. We found 
ae bullet—yours—in the woodwork of the 

oor.” 

jam” Delaney mused. ‘‘How high 
u ? ” 

“About two feet.” 

“Blood on the sill?’’ 

“Did you shoct more than once?” 

“No.” There was a certain superior 

tolerance in the trooper’s voice that irked 
Duff. 
“Then why should there be blood?” he 
demanded. “I just told you your bullet 
was in the door. What crazy idea is both- 
ering you now?” 

*‘Just a hunch,” Delaney replied, turn- 
ing his head away. 

‘Keep it,’’ Duff advised. “Try and sell 

it to the captain. He’s coming up to take 
charge tonight. He doesn’t like dumb 
cops.” 
“Neither do I,’”’ the wounded man an- 
swered maliciously as Duff stamped out of 
the room. ‘“‘Keep your eye on Proeper, 
sergeant.” 

Constable Dave met Duff at the head of 
the stairs. 

“T was just comin’ after you, sergeant,” 
Dan heard him say as they descended to- 
gether. ‘‘They’s one more place where 
Rance a 

His voice faded out. 

“‘T wonder,’”’ Delaney muttered to him- 
self. ‘‘Did he come upstairs just then, or 
had he been listening in? You talk too 
much with your face, Trooper Delaney.” 

He profited by this self-bestowed advice 
and lay silent, looking at the shadows gath- 
ering in the hollows of the hills. Presently 
the sinking sun struck fire from the win- 
dows of Proeper’s lofty cottage. 

“A regular heliograph,’ Delaney thought 
and watched them burn out while dusk 
crept up through the valley. 

He woke from feverish sleep to find Cap- 
tain Dover standing beside him in the 
gloom. 

“Doctor Suydam tells me he’d promised 
you I could see you, Delaney,” his com- 
mander remarked abruptly. ‘‘ But he said 
you were to keep quiet. What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Rance Hotaling,” the trooper answered 
in a tight voice, and gulped. 

“We'll talk all you want about that in 
the morning,’”’ Dover replied. ‘‘ Now go to 
sleep. The doctor says if you behave your- 
self you'll be up in a day or so.” 

“T have a hunch,”’ Delaney muttered 
stubbornly. 

“Duff has told me about it. You’re 
wrong, Delaney. But we'll go over that 
and other things in the morning. Good 
night.” 

“That means,” the wounded man said 
to himself as his commander went down- 
stairs, ‘‘that I’m going to have the can tied 
to me in the morning.”’ 

Sleep did not return quickly. 

Four bedraggled man hunters in gray 
limped back into Washington Corners the 
next morning. Until an hour after dawn 
they had lain in the hills, watching cabins 
to which Constable Proeper had said the 
fugitive might come during the dark hours 
for food or shelter. They had seen nothing 
but stars swinging through the tree tops, 
heard nothing but the owls and the foxes. 
They were dew-soaked, cold, miserable. 

The quartet breakfasted morosely and 
then hobbled off to bed for the few hours of 
sleep allotted them by Dover before they 
set out again in the hope of finding the 
trail. 

Meanwhile the four remaining troop- 
ers, carbines in hand, had conferred with 
Bordenfield, Proeper and Dover, and had 
plunged once more into the hills. The cap- 
tain, when they had departed, climbed the 
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stairs to Delaney’s room with the air of one 
who has a distasteful task before him. He 
met Doctor Suydam leaving the chamber. 

“He’s better in spite of himself,” the 
physician said, nodding over his shoulder. 
“Tf he could i improve his temper a little he’d 
get well faster.”’ 

Delaney waited until the sound of de- 
scending feet had died away on the stair 
and then motioned Dover closer to the bed. 
There was a glint of excitement in his blue 
eyes. 

““Someone,”’ he muttered, ‘ ‘was signaling 
last night from Proeper’s house.” 

“When?” his commander asked skepti- 
cally. 

“T don’t know just when. I woke up 
with this shoulder throbbing, and saw 
someone Signaling with a light from the 
window.” 

“Can you read code?” Dover queried. 

“No,” Delaney answered, reddening, 
“but it was signaling just the same.’ 

“Someone was probably moving back 
and forth between the lamp and the win- 
dow,” the captain suggested. 

“Not unless there were a dozen people 
in the place, moving about,” Delaney re- 
torted stubbornly. “‘It was 'signaling, cap- 
tain.’ 

“But it so happens that there were a 
dozen or more people at Proeper’s last 
night. They were holding a wake or some- 
thing for Cal. It’s mountain custom. You 
saw them moving about, and thought it 
was signaling. Justa minute,” he added as 
Delaney started to interrupt; ‘‘I’llproveit.” 

He raised his voice and called, ‘‘Con- 
stable Proeper, will you come up here a 
minute?”’ 

Elaborate regalia of bereavement draped 
the massive Constable Dave as he tiptoed 
into the room. He held in his hand an 
archaic but well-brushed derby hat. A 
Prince Albert coat, apparently a contem- 
porary of its godfather, was clasped about 
his waist by a single button. Above the 
point of union stretched an expanse of 
fairly white vest, transected by a heavy 
brazen watch chain. There were unwonted 
creases along the knees of his baggy trou- 
sers and he had blacked his shoes. Despite 
his habiliments of woe, he grinned at 
Delaney in friendly fashion as he clumped 
into the room. 

“How’s the boy?” he asked solicitously. 

“Rotten,’’ the wounded man replied. 

Constable Proeper clasped his hands 
across his stomach, half obscuring the glory 
of the watch chain, and met Delaney’s 
hostile gaze with tranquil, ruminative eyes. 

“Up all night, constable?’’ Dover asked. 

“Till right late, cap’n. It’s custom here 
to set up with a corpse the night befcre it’s 
buried.” 

“Any folks call on you last night?”’ 

“There was eighteen grown-ups and seven 
babies,’ the constable returned. “Cal 
would have been real proud.”’ 

“Don’t feel much like man-hunting to- 
day then?” 

“T couldn’t do nothin’ better after Cal’s 
funeral than help ketch the man that killed 
him, cap’n,’”’ Constable Proeper replied 
earnestly. 

“That’s all,’”’ Dover remarked with a 
i of dismissal. “‘See you after the funeral 
then.” 

Proeper nodded gravely to Delaney, then 
to the captain, and left the room. 

Dover looked at Delaney, and spread his 
hands, palm up. 

“There’s your signaling, Delaney.” 

There was challenge in his voice. The 
trooper made no response, but stared mood- 
ily at the foot of his bed. 

“The truth of the matter is,’”’ Dover con- 
tinued after a minute’s hesitation, ‘that 
hunch of yours seems to me more like an 
alibi than a clew. Your talk of suspicion 
and a hunch sounds like a last-minute at- 
tempt to cover up.’ 

It may have been pain that made the 
trooper wince. When he spoke his voice 
was low and unsteady. 

“Tf the captain pleases, Proeper was 
friendly with Rance. Maybe when Rance 
threw the lamp, he or his daughter handed 
over the rifle. It was as dark as the inside 
of a cow in that room. Sally had been 
Rance’s girl. You know the dog’s trick Cal 
had played with the mail.” 

“Just a minute. Are you accusing Sally 
or Dave?” 

FF liga just, trying to tell the captain my 
own theory.” 

“All right. Go ahead.” 

Delaney gulped and hesitated. 

“The rest,” he confessed, ‘“‘is just hunch.” 

Dover shook his head impatiently. 


October | 


% 

“Tt’s not even hunch. It’s daydrear 
Proeper has been working with us on 
case. I took pains to check up with Boi 
field each suggestion he made, The ju 
of the peace tells me every one of 
good.” 

Delaney looked at his cominandem 

‘Will the captain tell me one thi 
I through?” 

“You know the way this departii 
gards failure,’ Dover temporized. { 

The trooper waited. 

“T know,” he said at length. “Am 
in the service?”’ 

“We'll take that up when you’ re 
feet, Delaney, and the case is sett] 

“Then I’m a trooper until you ¢ 
Rance?”’ 4 

“Yes, theoretically.” ¥ 

There was a sudden surge of stream 
the wounded man’s voice. ; 

“Tf Rance isn’t run down before I 
my feet again, have I the captain’s per 
sion to try and catch him, along the & 
my own hunch?” 

The great earnestness in Delaney 
brought a more kindly smile to Doy 

“If you catch Rance, Delaney, ther 
pair of sergeant’s chevrons for you.” 

“And if I don’t—out I go?” the tro 
queried with a glitter of humor in his: 

Dover laughed. 

“We’llmake that a wager if you wall 

“Tt’s a bet,’’ Delaney confirmed 
emnly. 

“Only,” the captain amended a 
started for the door, “catch him more 
manently than you did Jast time.” — 

colton catch him only as well, it wi 
enough,”’ Delaney retorted almost gi 
“Rance can’t run on no legs at all, 
tain.” | 

“What do you mean?” Dover aske 

“Oh,” said Delaney with an air of stu 
innocence, “I thought maybe Duff told 
where he found my bullet.” 

“He did,” the other replied. “In 
door about two feet from the floor. 
said you missed Rance clean.” 

“How far,” the trooper asked with : 
umphant curl to his lips that belied th 
difference of his voice, “will a forty 
drive into wood, captain, unless it 
through something else first? They fe 
that bulletin the door. It didn’t go thro 
Rance was standing in front of the 
when I fired. That bullet went thr 
peer That’s why it didn’t go throug! 

oor 

“H’m,” said Captain Dover thov 
fully. 

At noon that day, while Washin 
Corners assembled at the wind-ray 
graveyard to witness the rare bit of di 
in which Sally Hotaling and Dave Pre 
were the self-conscious stars, the village 
decorated with placards blazoned witl 
name of Calvin’s slayer. 

The sheriff had come up from the 
lands in his car. He was a fat, sm 
sheriff, as opulent as the gold badge oj 
vest. He brought with him newly pri 
handbills, offering five hundred dollar 
ward in the name of the county for info 
tion leading to the capture of Adri 
Hotaling, dead or alive. 

He papered the town with the cons 
tiousness of a circus advance man, confe 
with Captain Dover and departed, dri 
his big car slowly through the crowd 
straggled back from the cemetery. Di 
standing at the gate, saw Proeper retur 
He supported on one arm the figure 0 
daughter, lithe and alluring, even in 
stiff black of her raiment and the h 
widow’s veil that covered her face. _ 

The captain accosted them as they pa 
and spoke gently to the girl. 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Hotaling. We’r 
sorry. We'll get the man who killed 
I promise you.” 

The crape-swathed bonnet canted a 
nodded. She hesitated. Then she sa 
a stifled voice, ‘‘You’ll never catch h 
and passed on. 

Dusk brought four men in gray back: 
the hills, dog-tired, mud-stained, irast 
Dusk had seen four others leave the vi 
to lie all night watching cabins to w. 
Proeper and Bordenfield had told D 
Rance might sneak under cover of dar} 
for food or aid. 

Three of the four who returned 
evening plodded on to the Eagle He 
where they slumped into chairs on 
porch, carbines balanced across their k 
and to all questions asked by the inquis 
proprietor and his satellites return 
plaintive demand for food. é 

(Continued on Page 92) ' 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

Trooper McGovern appeared in the Bor- 
denfield sitting room to report to Dover. 
He found the captain, Bordenfield and 
Proeper seated there, listening to the recital 
of a fourth, a faded, stained man in faded, 
stained clothing, who glanced about him 
uncomfortably as he spoke. Dover re- 
turned McGovern’s salute in silence and 
beckoned him in. 

“So I heard a splashin’ in the brook,” 
the mountaineer went on. He’had refused 
a chair and shifted his weight uneasily from 
foot to foot as he spoke. The ordeal was 
manifestly agonizing to him. Once or 
twice, at a sudden noise outside, he started 
guiltily. ‘‘Bimeby,’’ he continued, “TI 
heered a stone start rollin’ down the slope. 
And then I seen someone standin’ at the 
mouth of the cave. And then I didn’t wait 
to see nothin’ more.” 

He paused and his thin weasel face 
grinned appealingly at his audience. 

*“Well?”’ Dover prompted. 

alt was, ” the other replied—‘“‘it was” — 
he gulped as though his effort to pronounce 
the name were painful—“‘it was Rance. 
come to town, cap’n. ’Twan’t none of my 
business, and I was goin’ to keep my 
mouth shet. But five hundred dollars is a 
lot of money to a poor man like me. So I 
come and told you. Rance is hidin’ out in 
Warren’s Cave, like I said.”” He looked 
with an incongruous mixture of triumph 
and terror from one to the other of his 
auditors. ‘‘Only,”’ he implored, “I don’t 
want no one to know I told you. I’m 
skeered enough as it is.” 

“Keep your own mouth shut then,” 
Dover advised. “If we catch him you get 


the reward.” e j 
““Cap’n,”’ the mountaineer replied ear- 
nestly, ‘‘five hundred dollars ain’t enough 


to pay me for the way I’m goin’ to feel till 
you catch Rance.” 

He nodded with another feeble grin, and 
left. 

“‘How far to this cave?’’ Dover queried. 

“Five miles, anyway,” Proeper replied, 
‘and the last mile of it the worst sort of going 
through second-growth timber. Best wait 
till daylight. If he is there—and I ain’t a 
bit sure Zeke ain’t been seein’ things—he’d 
hear you a mile off tonight. Ain’t that 
right, judge?” 

Bordenfield nodded confirmation. 

“T’ll go home and get some sleep,” 
Proeper proposed, rising. He looked down 
at the shiny frock coat. “‘This has been a 
real hard day,” he added mildly. “I'll be 
back before dawn, cap’n. You want to 
start at daybreak, I guess. G’night.” 

Delaney, propped up by a pillow, lay 
in the darkness and watched the light 
in Proeper’s cabin shining—a yellower, 
brighter companion to the stars. The rum- 
ble of voices downstairs died away. He 
heard Dover come on tiptoe to the door 
and whisper his name. He did not answer. 
There was a creaking of springs and a dou- 
ble thump of boots in the next room. The 
lamp in the Proeper house still burned 
steadily. Something hid it for a minute. 
Delaney started, and his shoulder throbbed 
its protest. 

He waited, breathing as softly as though 
the folk in the distant cottage could hear 
him. He heard the night wind rousing the 
leaves and, from far down in the valley, 
the faint whistle of a locomotive. Again 
the lamp was obscured, and in an instant 
resumed its radiance. After an intermina- 
ble wait it disappeared momentarily once 
more. 

Proeper and his daughter were getting 
ready for bed, he told himself disappoint- 
edly. Again the distant yellow speck van- 
ished and returned. That could not be 
signaling. The spark had flickered in and 
out of being rapidly the night before. Now 
the breaks were caused, obviously, by 
someone moving across the room before it. 

Could his fever have made the flashes 
appear more rapid? Could a temperature 
above normal have made time pass so 
quickly that these deliberate and infre- 
quent interruptions of the light seemed to 
be signaling? If fever could make a light 
appear to twinkle in and out of sight at 
many times its real rapidity—why, then, if 
he had looked at his watch last night, he 
would have seen the minute hand swinging 

‘swiftly through its circle. Some things 
were so slow that they were invisible to 
normal eyes. 

A jerk of his head made him veniee that 
he had been dozing. He thrust himself 
deeper into the bed and threw on the floor 
one of the pillows that had propped him up. 
Doctor Suydam had promised to let him 
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get up in the morning. Then he would ask 
McGovern about the ways of signaling. 
McGovern had been in the Navy. 

Across the darkness the light on the hill- 
top winked, as if in confidence, at him. De- 
laney grinned at the idea. He slept, and 
when he woke the light was gone and the 
stars themselves had faded out in the twi- 
light of dawn. 

Mist lay heavy in the square. Out of it 
men materialized slowly like solidifying 
portions of the fog. They lingered—a gray, 
slouch-hatted quartet, at the Bordenfield 
gate. One of them tested the trigger of his 
carbine and then fed long, slender cartridges 
into its breech. All four stiffened and 
saluted as Dover joined them. A minute 
later the broad figure of Constable Dave, 
girt with the ancient revolver, broke through 
the mist. There was a brief conference, the 
sound of footsteps, swiftly deadened in the 
mist, and they were gone. 

An hour and a half later the early sun 
was thrusting long lances down through the 
foliage when Dover, at a word from the con- 
stable, paused, held up his hand and sum- 
moned those who followed him. They 
gathered around him, breathing heavily, 
ier grave and exalted by the spell of the 

unt. 

Before them the forest of second-growth 
saplings through which they had floundered 
was pinched into a deep valley by hills that 
crowded in from either side. Farther along, 
they could see brown rock walls where a 
brook had cut itself a ravine. Dover spoke: 

“The constable says Warren’s Cave is a 
mile ahead on the left-hand side of that 
brook. The underbrush is so heavy that 
we'll have to wade up the watercourse. I’ll 
go ahead. You men follow—quietly. When 

I sight the cave I’ll signal.” 

They were an hour making that mile. 
Brush shouldered in on either side of the 
narrow stream, and sometimes briers 
linked hands across it. The water was icy; 
the rocks, moss-grown and treacherous. At 
last Dover, in clambering over a bowlder, 
halted, pointed, and looked inquiringly at 
the constable. Proeper nodded. The cap- 
tain slid cautiously down the farther side of 
the rock and his men followed. 

Ahead, the brush stood away from a 
crescent of gravel beach beside a pool. 
Back of the beach the bushes clambered up 
in a steep incline until a slanting rubble of 
frost-broken rock checked them. Where 
this talus slope joined the cliff a ragged 
black hole yawned in the stone. 

Dover whispered briefly to his men. Mc- 
Govern and he stepped across the little 
beach and into the thicket. The others 
stood, knee deep in the water, with carbines 
ready, their eyes on the cave mouth. At 
first only the trembling and jerking of the 
bushes marked the progress of captain and 
trooper. Then they stepped into view at 
the foot of the rock slope. Stones clattered 
beneath their feet, and abandoning all cau- 
tion they raced for the cave. McGovern 
won. For a second’s fraction his gray fig- 
ure was silhouetted against the blackness 
of the opening, tense, carbine poised. Then 
he plunged in and Dover followed him. 

There was a faint smell of wood smoke in 
the cold air of the cave. The captain’s 
searchlight played along the uneven wall 
and brought its far end out of darkness. 
The cavern was only a shallow pocket in 
the cliff’s breast, and it was empty. The 
questing circle of radiance ran back and 
forth and then centered on a tattered slip 
of blue paper dangling from a niche, held 
by a pebble upon its upper end. 

McGovern detached it and held it close 
to the light. He chuckled and handed it to 
Dover. 

‘“He’s been here—and gone,’”’ he said. 

The slip had been torn from a tobacco 
package. Letters had been printed on it 
with a charred stick. 

“Help yoreselfs dam you,”’ 
read. 

McGovern picked up a strip of white 
cloth. It was long and splotched at inter- 
vals with brown stains. 

“Bandage,” he pronounced. “‘ He’s hurt.” 

Dover stood silent for a minute, running 
the fabric through his hand. The dimin- 
ishing series of -blots upon it indicated that 
it had been wrapped about a wound. 

“Let’s get out of here,” said the captain 
suddenly. At the mouth of the cave he 
called to the men below, ““He’s gone. Got 
away. Somebody 

His hat flew brome his head and went 
rolling and bouncing down the slope before 
him. McGovern grunted, staggered, lost 
his footing and fell. Out of the distance 
came a sound like a handclap; then another. 


the captain 
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Across the ravine below them, a hill ran 
back from the cliff’s edge. It was covered 
with spruces. In their shaggy green dark- 
ness, somewhere, the assailant was hiding. 

Dover slipped an arm about the cursing 
McGovern. Together they avalanched 
down into the cover of the underbrush. 
Something smacked against the stone be- 
side them as they fled. Again they heard 
that far-away report. 

In the stream below, Constable Dave 
Proeper roiled the water with his anguished 
dancing. 

“Oh, the fool!’”’ he lamented. ‘Oh, the 
gosh-darned, crazy fool!” 


The late afternoon sun was striking fire 
from the windows of Constable Proeper’s 
hilltop cottage, when Daniel Delaney, who 
had been walking cautiously about the 
room, regaining confidence in a recently 
treacherous pair of legs, heard the clamor 
of an approaching car. 

He returned to the chair in which Doctor 
Suydam had left him when summoned by 
telephone to an outlying farm whither they 
had taken McGovern, and reached for his 
pipe. The doctor had brought him this to 
contain the tobacco that a man with one 
arm strapped to his side could not roll into 
cigarettes. 

Feet scuffled and pounded on the stairs, 
and Suydam and Constable Proeper entered, 
half-supporting the pale but smiling Mc- 
Govern. 

“‘Hello, Mac,’ Delaney hailed. ‘‘Where’d 
he tag you?” 

“Leftarm,’”’” MeGoverngrunted. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing to make this fuss about.” 

““Welcome to the hospital ward. Maybe 
we'll have more company.” 


Proeper shook his head deprecatingly at - 


the jester. 

“Tt ain’t no joke,” he reproved. - 

“Tf it is, it’s on us,’’ Delaney replied. 
“What happened?” 

While Suydam rebandaged the arm, 
Proeper told Delaney, with husky interpo- 
lationsfrom McGovern. Doverand the rest 
of his men were still combing the hill from 
which the shots had come. If they got 
nothing more, the discovery of the cave had 
given them at least a trail to work on. On 
the morrow the captain was going to run 
down. Rance with bloodhounds. 

“Think you’ll get him?’’ Delaney’s eyes 
and voice were innocent. 

“Certain we will,’ Proeper answered 
gravely. ‘‘Cap’n’s comin’ up to my house 
soon’s he gets back, and get Rance’s clo’es 
for to use for scent for the dogs. With them 
and the bandages we found and the trail 
warm like it is, we’ll run him down. Yes, 


ir. 

“You did a hitch in the Navy, constable, 
didn’t you?’”’ Delaney queried. 

“‘T did,’’ Proeper returned, and stared at 
his questioner with mild blue eyes. 

“And so did Mac here,’’ Dan said cheer- 
fully. ““You’re a fine pair of sailors, you 


wo 
“T don’t know,’” McGovern grinned. 
“Service seems to put pep into Rance, any- 


“*T’d lie down,”’ Doctor Suydam advised, 
straightening up from his work. “Stay 
quiet until that hole granulates well. By 
tomorrow you ought to be pretty near as 
good as new, only you’ll have to carry that 
arm in a sling for a while.” 

It was twilight when Dover, entering the 
room, found Delaney sitting by the window 
smoking and talking earnestly to McGov- 
ern, stretched on the bed. 

“Don’t you men want a light?” he que- 
ried. 

“No,”? Delaney answered; ‘‘the dusk’s 
sort of peaceful—and illuminating. Mac 
tells me Rance almost got the captain too.” 

“We'll use dogs tomorrow,’ Dover re- 
plied with a nod. ‘I’ve phoned to the 
sheriff and he’s bringing them up. Mac 
tell you you hit Rance?” 

The smoker nodded. 

“T told the captain I hit him,” he cor- 
rected. 

There was a moment’s uneasy silence. 
Then Dover cleared his throat. 

“We'll cancel that bet if you care to, 
Delaney. Forget about the sergeant’s war- 
rant and the resignation, and if you have 
any theory, come across.” 

Delaney puffed reflectively. 

“Tt was a bet, if the captain pleases,’”’ he 
said at length. 

“Tf you’re stubborn about it—of course,”’ 
Dover said coldly. 

“T haven’t a thing but my hunch,” De- 
laney continued; ‘“‘if I have the captain’s 
permission I’ll play the cards as they lie.” 


October a 
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“Have you any actual information t 
you haven’t given me?’’ Dover snapp 
“T have not.’’ Delaney’s answer N 
swift and frank. “If I had had any 7 
clew J would have told the captain 
once.” He hesitated. Then he ask 
“May I have a word with the captain 
the morning?”’ 

Dover nodded. 

“Proeper and I just brought all Rae 
effects from the house up there on the hi 
he said, pointing to the speck of light. - 

Delaney thrust a cautious finger into 
pipe bowl and looked soberly from the 
dow. He spoke casually. ie 

“Did the captain find anything?” 

“Plenty to furnish scent for the dc 
even if we didn’t have the bandage, | 
uniform, some shirts and shoes and a bo 
The Bluejacket’ s Manual. Hello!” 

A sharp popping noise preceded the 
clamation. Delaney bent over hasti 
picked up his’ pipe from the carpet. 

“T dropped it,’’ he explained. He did 
add that he had bitten the ae 
clean through. 

“Delaney,’’ Dover said as’ he. tae 
toward the door, “Doctor Suydam g 
you can come downstairs to supper se 
if you feel like it.” 

“Thanking the captain,” Delaneml 
turned, “I think I’ll sit for a while h 
the dark. I’m still sort of weak, and 

got Mac for company.’ 

“T’ll send you up something,” the e 
tain promised as he retired. 

Delaney sat, tapping upon the chair a 
with his broken pipe, until McGoy 
broke the silence. 

“Then you think that Proeper is doul 
crossing ———” t 

“Mac, would The Blueiworet’ s Mant 
or whatever it is, have signal codes i in it 

“Blinker, flag and semaphore,” 
Govern responded. 

“And the blinker—what would that b 

“Signaling by light flashes—long ones 
dashes, short ones for dots. There’s 
special contraption they use. You ¢ 
reel it off pretty fast.” 

“Do all sailors have to learn it?” | 
laney persisted. 

“Sure. All deck men, anyhow. 
you got, Dan?”’ ; 

“TListen,’’ muttered Delaney, and hitel 
his chair closer to the bed. 1 

Their heads were still together i 
Trooper Tarleton, laden with a tray of ft 
bumped into a chair in the darkness E 
spoke about it fervently. 

He lit the lamp on the bureau, still 
ing, and then nodded toward the tray. 

‘Wither of you invalids want to be f 
he demanded sourly. ‘Pretty soft for 
of you! 

Delaney glanced at McGovern and tl 
both laughed. There was an excitem 
in their voices that, made Tarleton sus 
cious. 

““What’s the joke?” he queried. 

“You wouldn’t understand it, waite 
McGovern replied condescendingly. “Y 
needn’t wait. We’ll leave the tip om 
table when we’ve finished.” 

When the grumbling Tarleton withdr 
they ate. Then Delaney set the tray in’ 
hall, closed the door, blew out the la 
and resumed his seat by the open wind 
Clumsily with his one free hand he refil 
the broken pipe and for a long time smol 
in silence, his eyes fixed on the distant 
top light, his face sketched now and 
crimson against the darkness, by the 
ing pipe bowl. 

McGovern on the bed stirred impatien' 

“Anything?’’ he demanded. 

“Nothing—yet,’’ Delaney eae 
evenly, and glanced at the luminous figu 
of the watch he held in his hand. It wa 
full half hour before he spoke again. if 

“Now what,” he asked in a low voice 

‘now what would three jight flashes 
equal length mean, Mac?’ 

McGovern snapped out of his dozall 

“Three of equal length,’ he repel 
“‘Were they long or short?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Three dots would be ‘s’,”” MeGox 
debated; ‘three dashes, ‘o’. ” 

They waited, silent in the darkn 
another long interval. 

“And would ‘k’ be a dash and a dot ¢ 
ancthray dash?” Delaney asked que 

“ec es 

After a while the light on ihe 
vanished and Delaney rose from his ¢ 
and lay down, without attempting te 
dress, beside McGovern. For a long | 
they talked in hushed voices while the ¢ 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
5ed from the eaves to the tin roof of the 
h and the sound of solemn snoring rose 
the adjoining room, where Bordenfield 


vo sleek little black-and-tan hounds 
tethered in the tonneau of a car drawn 
afore the gate of the justice of the peace 
} Delaney came cautiously downstairs 
ext morning. They wriggled and sniffed 
grinned placatingly at the men in gray 

waited beside the running board. 
er stood on the porch, talking with the 
sheriff. Delaney clicked heels and 
ed 


1e captain accompanied Dan into the 


e. 
What is it?” he asked impatiently. 
rry. It’s time we started.” 
f the dogs don’t follow trail today,” 
ney asked, his mouth dry, but his face 
issive, ‘will the captain put the case in 
hands for twelve hours and detail 
yper McGovern to assist me?”’ 
at do you mean?” Dover asked 

tfully. . 
Just this: If Rance isn’t caught today 
you let McGovern and me try and 
h him tonight?”’ 
ae captain looked sharply at his subor- 
te. Delaney’s face was earnest, his 
steady. 
What do you want me to do?” Dover 
ied at length. 
Three things,’ the other recited 
sthly. ‘First, I want you to tell Proe- 
10w that you have got word from Altair 
Rance was seen there last night. Tell 
that if you don’t run him down today 
re going to try and pick up the trail 
1 there tonight. Second, I want you to 
r Mae and me back to barracks in 
per’s hearing. Third, when you don’t 
up the trail today I want you to order 
whole detachment down to Altair. I 
t think you’ll pick it up, either.” 
Why not?” the captain snapped. 
That’s part of my hunch,” Delaney re- 
ad. “Unless the captain orders me, I’d 
er not go into that any further at pres- 

If you don’t run down Rance I want 
to take the whole detachment away 
after dark return by car with three or 
of them. Wait at the top of the zig- 
up from the valley until you see the 
) in Proeper’s window move up and 
n. 
What is this—bluff?”’ 
Maybe Duff would call it that,’’ De- 
y responded smoothly. “If I don’t 
1 over Rance to the captain tonight I’ll 
him myresignation from the squadron.” 
over spoke loudly. 
Very well; that’s enough. If you and 
rovern are well enough to move, get 
‘ to barracks today. There’s no use in 
cripples staying here.”’ 
elaney gasped and started to speak. 
Allready, cap’n,” a placid voice sounded 
nd him. 
onstable David Proeper stood in the 
way. The trooper saluted and left the 
n, his eyes bright with comprehension. 
[ wanted to see you, Proeper,’’ he heard 
ersay. “I got word from Altair a 
‘ecGovern sat on the edge of his bed. 
Jam was preparing a sling for his arm. 
ind the physician’s back Delaney nodded 
is mate. They both grinned. 
here was a murmur of voices outside. 
ound lifted its voice in a soft yodeling 
that was drowned by the roar of the 
ting car. 
Sit still there!’ the physician growled 
IcGovern. 


Rance may have gone to Altair, at 
»’ Constable Proeper said encourag- 
y two hours later. The hound at his feet 
yped half-heartedly at a wood fly and 
| rubbed its tortured muzzle in the moss 
>more. Its mate, held on leash by 
, sneezed for the twentieth time. 
Then who sprinkled this trail with red 
ver?”’ Duff snarled. 
onstable Proeper looked into the foliage 
ve the heads of the thwarted trackers as 
igh he expected to find the miscreant 
ealed there. 

them again further on,” Dover di- 
ed, and the party circled through the 
h, the constable and Duff dragging the 
onsolate hounds behind them. 
he effort was useless. The dogs refused 
ick up the scent, ignoring command and 
eaty with mild, obdurate eyes. Dover 
ngth lifted his voice. 
It Sno use,” he called. ‘The dogs have 
. B e’ll go back and pick up trail again 
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“That’s a good idea,’ Proeper agreed 
solemnly. 

Dover looked thoughtfully at the solid 
placid bulk of the constable, and held his 
peace. 

Still grave and dignified, Constable Dave 
stood on the steps of the Eagle House that 
afternoon, a self-appointed reviewing offi- 
cer, and, with the rest of Washington Cor- 
ners’ population, watched the departure of 
Captain Dover and his men. 

The cars rolled away. Constable Dave 
hitched up his belt, took a fresh chew and 
ruminated while they swung out of sight 
down the road. He stood a moment in 
thought and then joined the council of his 
peers that held forth in fair weather on the 
benches of the hotel porch. Today they 
listened with unusual respect to his views 
on criminology and the apprehension of 
offenders. 

The sunlight in the sleepy square deep- 
ened from yellow to orange and then faded 
out as Proeper discoursed. Eventually he 
rose ponderously and clumped away, paus- 
ing, as he went, to light the street lamp. His 
audience also departed piecemeal through 
the gathering dusk. 

No one remained on the steps when the 
Bordenfield gate latch clicked and two fig- 
ures in gray hurried furtively away through 
the gloom. The left shirt sleeve of one 
dangled empty, the right arm of the other 
was in a sling. 

Halfway up the path that scarred the 
dark hillside, Delaney and McGovern 
paused to breathe. Above the light that 
shone on the crest a few stars were blos- 
soming. Somewhere in the mist that clung 
to the slope a whippoorwill called. Delaney 
turned upon his companion. 

“Your teeth’s chattering,’ he accused. 

“Sure they are,’ McGovern conceded 
fervently. ‘‘Why wouldn’t they be? In 
ten minutes I’m going to break and enter, 
feloniously assault, and God knows what 
else. I’m seared stiff.”’ 

“Want to quit?’’ Delaney queried in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

“Oh, go to the devil,” the other an- 
swered impatiently. ‘Only, Dan, we’re 
going to lay ourselves open to indictments 
on more counts than we have fingers if our 
hunch is wrong.” 

“Tf my hunch is wrong,’ Delaney cor- 
rected. ‘I’m through anyhow if this thing 
doesn’t pan out, Mac; but maybe it isn’t 
fair to drag you in on it.” 

McGovern repeated his irascible invita- 
tion by way of reply, and they continued up 
the hill. They opened a gate and picked 
their way along a walk bordered with white- 
washed stones, to the porch. 

Below, faint in the evening mist, shone 
the scattered lights of the village. Beyond, 
the mountains lifted enormous dark shoul- 
ders against the sky. Over the western 
peaks a streak of palest yellow still lin- 
gered. 

Delaney drew a deep breath, tramped 
across the porch and knocked on the portal. 
Something fell with a crash, within. Silence 
followed, and was broken at last by the 
sound of stealthy feet creeping toward the 
door. 

‘“Who’s there?’”’? a woman’s voice whis- 
pered rather than spoke. 

«State troopers,” Delaney replied boldly. 

There ensued another long wait. Then, 
“What do you want?”’ There was a twang 
of suspicion in the voice. 

Inspiration came to Delaney. “We've 
got Rance Hotaling,” he replied. 

Through the thick panel he could hear 
the harsh gasp. The key clattered in the 
lock. 

“No indictment for breaking and enter- 
ing, anyhow,” McGovern whispered. 

Sally Proeper stood, a slender silhouette 
in the golden light of the doorway. To the 
noses of the men came the odor of cooking. 

““Too bad to bother you,’’ Dan said po- 
litely, and stepped in. 

She made half-hearted effort to close the 
door, but he set his foot against it, and 
McGovern followed. The woman turned 
upon them, her eyes fierce in her strained 
face. 

“‘Where’s Rance?” she demanded. 

“‘Where’s the constable?’’ Dan coun- 
tered, following her as she backed away. 

“He’s milking. I’ll call him. Where’s 
Rance?”’ 

“Don’t bother.” 

& soft brogue was thickening Delaney’s 
tongue. His eyes shone, dark and bright as 
sapphires. His manner was enormously 
courteous. 

“We'll wait here for Dave,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Rance will be here in an hour or 
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so. We’ll wait for him too. Meanwhile, 
you’re under arrest.” 

The second of bewilderment before she 
tried to scream, gave McGovern oppor- 
tunity to clap his good hand over her 
mouth. Delaney’s left arm pinioned her 
elbows to her sides. She struggled madly 
with the desperate vindictiveness of a cor- 
nered cat. Once she tore an arm free from 
Delaney’s grip and hammered cruelly upon 
his wounded shoulder. The three reeled 
and stamped across the room, almost over- 
turning the lamp on the center table; a 
contorted, writhing group, silent save for 
swift gasps for breath and the ejaculation 
of McGovern when her teeth met in his 
hand. At length they forced her into a 
chair by the sheer weight of their bodies. 
Delaney crammed a handkerchief into her 
mouth and was bitten while doing it. 
= a handcuffed her wrists behind 

er. 

“Crime Number One!” he panted as he 
straightened up. Then he spoke pleasantly 
to the disheveled woman. ‘“‘We hate to be 
rough, Sally. We’re both sorry. It won’t 
be long now before Rance gets here. Then 
we'll arrest you all over again, legally and 
gently, along with him. 

‘Sh-h-h!’’ Delaney cautioned. 

He had been standing by the rear door, 
listening intently. Now he held up his 
hand and stepped back. His palm dropped 
to his hip and clasped about his revolver 
butt. The woman watched, eyes strange 
and wide above the handkerchief. 

Constable Proeper, milk pail in hand, 
pushed the rear door wide. He opened his 
mouth to speak. 

“Shut up!’”’ Delaney ordered, digging 
the muzzle of his gun into the generous 
girth. ‘‘And put up!” he added. 

Proeper complied with both commands, 
his face blank. McGovern searched him. 

“Nothing,” he said to Delaney. 

“You can take down your hands now, 
Dave,”’ Delaney continued; ‘‘only don’t 
make any bad break. If you do I’ll shoot, 


so help me, Peter. We’ve done enough al- | 


ready tonight not to stop at a little thing 
like murder.” 

“This,”’ said Constable Proeper, as much 
in grief as wrath, “is an outrage.” 

“Crime Number Two—maybe Three,” 
McGovern confirmed. 


“Sure it is,” Dan agreed; “but you got | 
this comfort, Dave: If Rance doesn’t come | 


here tonight you can take it ott on us to- 
morrow. As I figure it, you can send us 
each to jail for five years, anyhow. Mean- 
while, sit down and nurse your vengeance. 
It isn’t time for you to begin signaling 
anyway.” 

Proeper complied so rapidly that it was 
almost as though Delaney’s concluding 
words had pushed him down. He had lost 
some of the color that wrath had pumped 
into his face. McGovern glanced at the 
ship’s clock above the mantel. 

“Two bells is the time you begin, isn’t 
it?’’ he queried. 

The constable’s lips twitched. “I don’t 
know what you mean,” he said mechani- 
cally. 

“Oh, yes, you do,’’ Delaney reproved 
genially. ‘‘Hold out your wrists. Now 
Mac. So! We got another pair of cuffs, 
Dave. They’re for Rance. In just eleven 
minutes we’re going to start to call him in. 
We'll blink the old blinker for him—eh, 
Dave? Only we'll do it so slow that none 
of these fatheaded troopers will get wise. 
We'll make the dashes five minutes long 
and the dots two minutes. It will be so 


slow and casual-like that it won’t look like | 


signals at all, but just as if someone was 
moving about the room. We blink, or 
blunk, or whatever you seagoin’ men call 
it, at nine o’clock. First we’ll blink an ‘o’ 
and then we’ll blink a ‘k.’ If he doesn’t 
come when we call the first time, we’ll blink 
it all over again at ten o’clock, just the way 
you did last night. Eh, Dave?” 

Proeper’s face was the hue of putty. 
“You boys is crazy,’’ he said hoarsely. 

He glanced over his shoulder at his mo- 
tionless daughter, and shuddered. 

“Just gagged and cuffed, Dave,”’ Delaney 
assured him. ‘“‘The stage,’’ he added to 
McGovern, ‘‘could be set better. Suppose 
we move Sally. Dave’s right. She don’t 
look natural.” 

Together they tugged the chair and its 
burden out into the passage that led to the 
woodshed, loosed one of the girl’s hand- 
cuffs, pulled her hands through the arms of 
the chair and then gyved her wrists again. 

“We're tying Sally up out here,” De- 
laney explained to the abject Proeper, 
“because we don’t like to shoot women. 
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Cherry Rus- 
sia Calfskin 
Lace Shoe 


THE 
Hanover 
Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 
Three times every week 


Hanover Stores have their 
stocks replenished. 


That’s why you can al- 
ways get Hanover Shoes 
in just the style, color, last 
and size you require. It’s 
never necessary for us to 
sell a size too small or too 
large. 


For perfect fit, good 
wear and smart appear- 
ance, buy Hanover Shoes. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because 
we are the only shoe- 
makers in America who 
sell exclusively through 
our own stores. 


If there is no Hanover 
Store near you, we will 
fit you from Hanover. 
Write for catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


For outdoor wear : 


Men’s Tan Army Grain Blucher Storm Boot, 
15" top, bellows tongue— 
Price 


Style 


Also made in 
Boys’ and 


Little Men’s ee é 
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INSTANTFON | 


| Dust-and-Valve Cap | 
On or Off in § Seconds 


This Valve Cap Invites 
Better Tire Care 


Everyone realizes the importance of 
proper tire inflation; yet thousands of . 
motorists neglect their tires in spite of 
countless free air stations. This is be- 
cause they find it an irksome task to 
remove and replace old-fashioned valve 
and dust caps. 


Instant-ons are promoting better care 
of tires. They combine both dust cap 
and valve cap in one unit which can 
be attached or detached in an instant. 


Many of the leading cars are equipped 
with Instant-ons as regular equipment 
—if your car is not equipped get a set 
today. Five in a box for $1 ($1.25 in 
Canada). 


By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you 
THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
Also Manufacturers of Dill Standard Tire Valves and Dill Valve Insides. 


Tire Valves and ValveParts 


EVENING POST 


But you’re to keep right on sitting where 
you are, Dave. From the window Rance 
will think you’re warming yourself at the 
stove. If you move I'll drill you. If any 
breaks of yours keep us from getting Rance 
tonight we’ll get you. Compree?”’ 

The constable nodded woodenly. He 
appeared to have shrunk in size in the last 
few minutes. He gasped, and there was 
the look of suffering in his mild blue eyes. 
Delaney felt a pang of sympathy. 

“What made you do it, Dave?” he asked 
more gently. 

Proeper opened his mouth and then shut 
it again. He shook his head miserably. 
A tear ran down his plump cheek into the 
heavy walrus mustache. 

“You’re a better man for not answering,” 
Dan approved. “I’m thinking it was Sally. 
Rance, I recall, was throwing pebbles at 
her window when I caught him. I’m think- 
ing, also, that she beaned you herself with 
the rifle when the lights went out, and then 
handed the gun to Rance. I’m willing to 
bet he came up here the night after the 
murder, and that he and Sally, or maybe 
you and he and Sally, cooked up this lamp- 
signaling idea. When you heard I had my 
suspicions you slowed down this blinker 
scheme until it looked innocent and casual 
to all beholders. I got an idea that it’s 
mostly Sally’s fault that you’re in this 
jam, Dave, but I’llsay this for you: You’re 
a poor sort of a man, but you’re a pretty 


good actor.” 

“T ain’t,” Proeper disclaimed in a rasp- 
ing voice. 

“Of course,” Delaney continued reflec- 


tively, “it was your signals that got Rance 
out of his cave in time. Then, last night, 
you flashed that the coast was clear and he 
came in and you told him about the blood- 
hounds. So he—or was it Sally?—loaded 
up the trail from the cave with pepper 
early thismorning. Eh? Won’t talk at all, 
Dave? Well, I don’t blame you. It might 
be easier for you if you did, though.” 

The ship’s clock chimed twice. Proeper 
winced. Delaney nodded to McGovern 
and pulled out his watch. 

“Allright,” he said. ‘‘We’re going to in- 
vite Rance to the party now, Dave. Ah-ah! 
Don’t move. It’s dangerous. When we’re 
through with the signals I’m going to stand 
in the angle of the door there. McGovern’s 
going to step back beside Sally. We’ll both 
have you covered. The first move you 
make will be the last you’ll ever make. 
All right, Mac.” 

McGovern walked slowly across between 
the lamp and the window and then stood 
waiting, while Delaney kept his eyes on his 
watch. Only the grumbling of a pot on the 
back of the stove broke the silence. At 
length Delaney nodded. 

“Five minutes,” he said softly, and 
McGovern walked back. 

“Dash,” he confirmed. 
twice and we have ‘o.’”’ 

“Stand still in front of the light for a 
whole minute,” Dan directed when the 
letter had been completed. ‘So. Now we'll 
begin on ‘k.’ Dash, dot, dash, isn’t it? 
Let’s go.” 

“‘Fine!’? McGovern approved when the 
final dash had been completed. He walked 
carefully around the table behind the lamp. 
“And not a soul in the world the wiser,”’ he 
added, ‘‘but Rance and us!” 

The constable, his back toward the win- 
dow, hitched convulsively in his chair. 
Delaney tapped on the table with his pistol. 

“Quiet!”’ he ordered. ‘Dave, I’m going 
out of this room a sergeant or you’re going 
out of it a corpse. Keep that in mind. 
Now, Mac, take your corner. Maybe 
pussy is coming.” 

He stepped eae into the wall angle be- 
hind the door, where the portal, on open- 
ing, would mask him. McGovern walked 
out into the passageway and took his post 
beside the pinioned Sally. She struggled no 
longer. Her eyes held the dull steady stare 
of a trapped animal. 

“Kind of tough, Sally,’”’ McGovern mut- 
tered, “‘but you brought it on yourself, now 
didn’t you?” 


“Now repeat 
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She gave no sign that she heard, J; 
long silence that followed, the ship’s 
seemed to build up its ticking intc 
heavy beat of hammer on anvil. The 
on the cheap red tablecloth flickered 
or twice. After many minutes the pi 
the stove came to a boil. The lid clat: 
madly and the liquid, welling up, slo 
over with a tremendous hissing and spu 
ing. Proeper flinched. McGovern to 
involuntary step forward. 

“Ss h-h-h!” Delaney hissed. 
coming.’ 

There was a stir in the grass. A 
snapped faintly. A plank on the j 
creaked and the doorknob rattled. 
silence again. All at once MeGover 
his recess knew the portal had been op: 
by the fresh breath of the night rur 
through the stuffy room. After a 
time he heard the latch click as the 
closed. There was the sound of one h 
step; nothing more. 

The voice of Delaney spoke quietly 

“All right, Mae,” it said. 

McGovern stepped into the room 
pistol ready. Rance faced him, stiff 
motionless as an Egyptian idol. His 
hung in the crook of one elbow. His | 
hands were stretched in front of him 
gers half bent and rigid. He started as 
Govern came into view. 

“Steady,” crooned the voice of Del 
behind him, “‘or I’ll blow you clean ink 

He dug the muzzle of his revolver di 
into Hotaling’s spine by way of empl 

“Take the rifle,” McGovern sugge 

“Am I an octopus then?’’ Delaney 
ried indignantly. ‘I’ve only one arm, 
that’s busy. Drop the gun, Rance.” 

At the pressure of the revolver m 
Rance obeyed. The rifle clattered t 
floor. ; 

“Wrists,’”” commanded McGovern, 
clasped the handcuffs into place. “N 
he said with a long sigh, “go and sit do 

The revolvers of both troopers coy 
the man as he limped across the room 
dropped into a chair. His eyes fell 
minute to the bright steel bracelets. — 
he looked about the room with an 2 
eager inquiry. 

“Watch him,’’ Delaney ordered, 
picked up the lamp, walked to the wil 
and raised and lowered it several times 
started to replace it on the table, look 
the prisoner and grinned. 

“No. One lamp smashing is enou 
eh, Rance? I'll set it over on the m 
where it can shine on our old friend - 

He broke off and bent over Proepel 

‘“Where’s Sally?’ Rance asked hoa 

McGovern answered. 


“Some: 


“She’s out yonder, Rance. Tied 
gagged. It wasn’t her fault; or D 
either.’”’ 


“She had nothin’ to do with it,” 
prisoner said savagely. ‘“‘Leave Sally’ € 
this mess.’ 

“Can’t be done,’ McGovern retu 
“‘She’s deeper in it than Dave, and 
going to jail along with you. There e 
the car, Dan. Hear it? Indictments 
missed. We’re respectable cops once m 

“Leave Sally outen it,’’ Rance pers 
hoarsely. ‘She ain’t to blame. Yot 
me. Leave my girl most That’s all] 
boys. Leave my girl g 

He bent his head ae? tis shoulders at 
For the first and last time in his life . 
ance Hotaling petitioned for mercy. 

“‘Please!’’ he begged. ‘ 

McGovern hesitated. 

“You can’t shoulder the whole th 
he pointed out; ‘‘and poor Dave here ¥ 
want to stand for it alone ——” 

Delaney interrupted him, straighte 
up from the bulky figure in the battere 
chair. 

“We'll leave Sally out of it, Rance, 
said gently. ‘‘We’ll blame the whole t 
on Dave. I think he would like to ha 
that way. Dave's dead, Mac. Heag 
ease, I guess.’ 

The oncoming drone of the car ceases 
ruptly. In the sudden silence they hear 


creak of the gate and thesound of many 


! 
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for lunch socially, you understand, 
he could spend a couple of hours in 
901, comfortable club restaurant, talk- 
jut how his golf game seems to have 
up this spring, or the wife and the 
;, and how he always sends one bottle 
every case to be analyzed before he 
yr it. No, indeedy! Meeting a man 
ch is work for Mr. Dill. In the first 
tcan’t be done in less than two hours; 
the second place, the sole reason it’s 
tall is in the interests of the Bicar- 
1d Valvular Steel Company. Mr. Dill,. 
to death as he is, would ¢ertainly. 
take from one o’clock to three to.eat. 
ch unless it was absolutely necessary 
well-being of the Bicarbonated Val- 
3teel Company. [ 
;matter of meeting a man for lunch is 
sted with all the efficiency and dis- 
we naturally associate with the idea 
7 York business men. Mr. Dill meets 
an—who is, let us say, Mr. Blout, 
of the turnover and purchasing de- 
ent of the United States Mattress 
any—in the cool, luxurious restau- 
if the Harness Dealers’ Club, sepa- 
from the rush and bustle of New 
; traffic by at least thirty-nine stories. 
ight explain just here that the Har- 
dealers’ Club is 80 called because its 
ership list is composed chiefly of 
rs, and that it has a huge round table 
ich several public accountants lunch 
as well as various smaller round 
where process servers, newspaper- 
lawyers, motormen and train dis- 
arg are duly classified and segregated. 
e, at a table overlooking the bay, and 
sight of anything faster moving than 
tlantic Highlands ferryboat and the 
3 of Liberty, Mr. Dill and Mr. Blout 
at least ten minutes making up their 
what to order, deciding in the end to 
it to Otto. They then, for the next 
and a half, discuss their respective 
mes, wives, kiddies and the necessity 
ding one bottle out of every case to be 
zed before you pay for it, with fifteen 
es taken out for Mr. Blout, known to 
sociates as a typical New York busi- 
nan of keen judgment and quick de- 
s, to select a pastry. Suddenly out of 
r sky, as if the waiter bringing the 
made him think of it, Mr. Dill says 
although conditions look pretty bad 
t the moment, he feels sure they are 
a big boom in Bicarbonated Valvular 
and if the United States Mattress 
any has any idea of getting in on the 
d floor before the coming rate raise 
nto effect on the first day of the fiscal 
hey had better —— Well, to make a 
story short, these two hustling New 
4s have jumped right spang into the 
tack stage, as you might say, without 
ticing it. It fairly takes your breath 
doesn’t it? 


Things to Look At 


icheon over, Mr. Dill is a little late 
ig back to the office owing to his in- 
In a safe which is being hoisted to the 
enth floor of the Ungetatable Build- 
He is not the only New Yorker in- 
ed, either, for quite a crowd of them 
collected. It fascinates Mr. Dill be- 
, although he’s watched the same 
a thousand times, he never sees how 
oing to get up there without falling 
and killing hundreds of people. And 
does, somehow or other. Not until it 
aly landed, however, can Mr. Dill re- 
his rush back to the office; and as 
vill have it, he has to stop again on his 
across City Hall Park to watch an 
or sky-writing. Not for long, though, 
ise Mr. Dill is getting rather fed up on 
sky-writers. It takes them so long to 
that you get a stiff neck. 
» Mr. Dill doesn’t get the kick out of 
iting that he does, say, out of watch+ 
he excavating for a new building’s 
lation. Now, there’s something that 
uld watch for hours and never tire 
nd he often does. Take those what- 
ay-call-’ems, for instance, that swing 
Into those masses of blasted rock and 
a nose around until they find 
load and then swing up to empty it 
a Waiting wagon. Why, as Mr. Dill 
| to the Settabegd him, mney i do 
; excep ! Positively, they’re 
st human, that’s what they are! It 


rs 


times takes Mr. Dill as much as half an 


».. 
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hour to recover from the wonder of it all! 
And the way those massive and intelligent 
iron girders swing up into their appointed 
places, and the way those fellows toss flam- 
ing rivets from floor to floor as we might 


-toss a handkerchief—well, it’s certainly 


interesting to watch. 

There seems no end to the distracting 
things to be seen in City Hall Park, any- 
way. It’s really a wonder how Mr. Dill, or 
in fact any New Yorker, accomplishes a 
thing, what with window washers thirty 
stories in the air, and flagpoles being painted 


‘by steeplejacks, and on hot summer days 


little boys bathing in the park fountain. 
The latter particularly intrigue Mr. Dill 
and several thousands of his similarly senti- 
mental fellow citizens into forgetting for a 
considerable length of time the mad rush of 
the city that has no heart; and because it 
takes them back to their boyhood and the 
ol’ swimmin’ hole—possibly because it’s so 
different—they take precious minutes from 
their busy lives to fling pennies to the 
scrambling, splashing urchins. ‘ 


And Yet They Envy Him! 


But meanwhile figure to yourself the 
work that has piled up in Mr. Dill’s ab- 
sence, and that Miss Mink hands him upon 
his return to the office! Sheaf after sheaf 
of typed pages with little pieces of paper 
attached with: ‘Memo. in re Smelting 
Works,” or “Immediate,” or ‘‘ Attention 
Mr. Dill” written on them. 

“The accrued-interest department,”’ says 
Miss Mink, approaching with a small wire 
basket in which some particularly dull- 
looking papers are nestled, “‘is very anxious 
for your O. K. on theirincreased-advertising- 
appropriation proposition.”’ 

It is the last straw. Mr. Dill, hurried, 
harried, harassed, can stand no more. Not 
a thing! Not even an O. K.! 

“Put those on my desk and I’ll sign them 
the first thing in the morning, Miss Mink,”’ 
he says with an evident effort to control 
his quivering nerves; ‘‘and please get the 
North American Linoleum By-Products 
Company on the telephone, and tell Mr. 
McCloskey that Mr. Dill will stop for him 
in his car inside of ten minutes, and to be 
sure he has his locker key. And if anything 
important comes up before you go home, 
Miss Mink, you can get in touch with me 
at the Piping Hot Country Club.” 

“Phew!” we mentally ejaculate as Mr. 
Dill plops, exhausted, into the cushioned 
limousine. “‘What a day! And what a 
city!’ We can’t help being reminded again 
of Aunt Ella Cuddy’s bon mot. 

Some days, of course, are worse than 
others for Mr. Dill. Days, for instance, 
when the weather is inclement and instead 
of Piping Hot or the Polo Grounds he must 
seek some brief respite from this rush, rush, 
rush in his club. The pity of it is that in- 
stead of resting and relaxing he is called 
upon almost immediately to join a sort of 
self-appointed ways-and-means committee 
to settle the problems of the universe. Prac- 
tically everything from reparations to Russia 
and back is discussed. Perhaps “‘discussed”’ 
is not the proper term to use, for the ma- 
jority of the members of Mr. Dill’s club 
are, happily, of a mind when it comes to 
world problems, differing only on such top- 
ics as the exact strength a player should 
have to justify doubling no trumps. No, 
“settled,” rather, would be the better word. 
But it’s the excitement as much as any- 
thing that takes it out of Mr. Dill. You 
should see him, for example, after a bout on 
the subject of a third party! He’s simply a 
wreck! Really, there’s no let-up on the 
strain of just plain living for Mr. Dill, ex- 
cept during the grand-opera season, and 
then every Monday evening all through the 
winter he just settles down in the back of 
his box at the Metropolitan and relaxes. 
And yet there are probably unthinking 
members of the proletariat who have seen 
his face framed in the artificial flowers of 
his limousine, and envied him his car and 
his money and his three winter weeks at 
Palm Beach, and his ten days’ fishing in 
Canada each spring, and his summer in 
Europe. It’s just that they don’t know, 
that’s all—they simply don’t know—what 
it means to be a business man in New York. 

As for Mrs. Dill—well, all the words we 
ever learned at our mother’s knee or else- 
where just leave us flat when we contem- 
plate the hideous rush, rush, rush of Mrs. 
Dill’s existence, and we are forced to fall 
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back on man’s most primitive expression of 
pity—that sound, probably emitted for the 
first time by Adam when he found Eve with 
only the apple core and a few seeds beside 
her, which is formed by a thrice-repeated 
pressure of the tip of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth and feebly indicated in 
current literature by the letters ‘‘t-t-t!”’ 
As someone has said—and very truly, 
too—a woman’s work is never done; and 


the person who coined this phrase might. 


well have had Mrs. Dill in mind at the mo- 
ment. Mrs. Dill herself puts the thing even 
more graphically when she says that a 
woman in New York City is constantly on 
the go. ‘On the go,” though of itself a 
most happy phrase, is—like so many of the 
very happiest of French phrases, albeit in a 
slightly different way—practically untrans- 
latable. One really has to be a woman in 
New York City to know the full flavor of 
“on the go.” . 

So, suppose we take up Mrs. Dill’s day 
where we left it. She was, if we remember 
rightly, having her breakfast tray in bed; 
and she was very, very tired. Well she 
might be, too, after what she had been 
through the previous night. For had she 
not successfully pulled off, as the boys say, 
the benefit bazaar, costume ball and caba- 
ret for the after care of taxi drivers, which 
marked the climax of Keep-New-York- 
Sweet-and-Neat Week, originally organized 
by Mrs. Dill and a select coterie composed 
of some of New York’s very busiest women? 
To say nothing of having spent the whole 
afternoon awarding prizes—perfectly dar- 
ling little replicas of Civic Virtue made into 
paper weights—to the Subway guards who 
had kept their cars sweetest and neatest 
during the entire week. 

Indeed, the major part of Mrs. Dill’s 
average day is spent in the interests of 
sweet—as it is commonly referred to by 
those who seem to know most about it— 
charity. Aside from being a patroness of 
practically every charitable entertainment 
in greater New York—not necessarily going 
to them, you understand, but lending her 
name—she is chairman of innumerable 
committees; which means a lot of work for 
her and, of course, for her secretary, Miss 
Kling. And if you think it isn’t work, as 
Mrs. Dill once or twice has exclaimed to 
Mr, Dill, just you try it. 


The Personal Touch 


Take last night’s affair, for example. It 
isn’t necessarily the bazaar, ball and caba- 
ret in itself that has exhausted Mrs. Dill so 
much as the preliminaries, or, as she herself 
expressed it, ‘the getting it up.” That’s 
where the work comes in—and work it is, 
in every sense of the word, as Mr. Dill is 
unkind enough to insinuate whenever he is 
called upon—as he was in this instance—to 
make up the deficit in the accounts of the 
odds-and-ends booth, of which Mrs. Dill 
was chairman. Nobody—least of all, Mrs. 
Dill—can imagine how last night’s deficit 
occurred. It must have been either because 
Mrs. Gerald Magley—who, according to 
Mrs. Dill, always tries to run everything— 
confused the money she took in selling 
chances on two darling little rabbits with 


what she took in for chances on an almost | 
brand-new Midge sedan; or because Mrs. | 
Dill herself has made a mistake in her ac- | 


counts, which seems well-nigh improbable. 
Nevertheless, before accusing anyone un- 


justly she will have Miss Kling go over her | 
check book, while she lies there in bed | 
worrying herself sick! Miss Kling—one of | 


those rare, unhurried New York women like 
Miss Mink—knows Mrs. Dill like a book, 
as the saying is, and it will be only a ques- 
tion of time before she finds that Mrs. Dill 
has simply added or subtracted—she can’t 
remember which—the date at the top of 
the page. But though the matter is thus 
cleared up, it is just another one of those 
things that takes it out of Mrs. Dill. 

And then there’s the selling of the tick- 
ets! Mrs. Dill, busy as she is, never shirks 
a duty just because there is a little extra 
work connected with it, and always makes 
a point of sending intimate little notes to 


all the people she knows and lots of people | 


she doesn’t—notes written, of course, by 


Miss Kling—inclosing six tickets at ten | 


dollars the tick. She is a firm believer in 
the personal touch. 
Although there is a great deal of detail 
work connected with the getting up of these 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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DONT GUESS 
Buy the @atwith a 
Double Guarantee 


Thermo 


KNITTED 


SPORT COAT 


King of Comfort Coats 


ES BEORE you buy a knitted 
coat, make sure of its qual- 
ity; later is too late. 

Every Thermo Sport Coat car- 
ries a double guarantee ticket. 
Thermo virgin wool fabric wears 
longest and is washable. 

Buy a Thermo for wearing at 
home, in the office, at work or 
play. Elastic knitted fabric, gives 
warmth without weight. Straps 
at wrist for tight or loose cuffs, as 
you wish. 


Worn all the Year’Round 


Thermo is a he-man’s coat, 
made in attractive Scotch Grain 
and heather mixtures; retail from 
$7.50 to $10.00; Vests $5.00. 

Look for the Thermo Virgin 
Wool hanger in the neck of each 
coat. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 

Send for free copy of ‘‘Virgin 
Wool vs. Shoddy,’’ an authorita- 
tive booklet. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. M., 349 Broadway, New York 


This double guarantee applies only 
to coats wi is hanger in the nec 


HUDSON. N-Y 


TF for any reason due to faulty workman- 

ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us anda 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool — not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called ‘all wool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac 
tion is your safeguard. 

THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Hudson New York 


P. S. See other side for washing directions, 


| “From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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CUTE OT ee 


Moving time! That’s when you 
really appreciate your Congoleum 
Rugs. They are so easy to handle. 
Wipe them off, roll them up and 
they’1e ready to go. What a relief 
from the tiresome sweeping and beat- 
ing of dusty woven rugs and carpets. 


So Easy-to-Clean 
And you'll like $i Congoleum 
Rugs just as much at house-cleaning 
time—and every day too. For all 
the cleaning they ever need to make 
them spotless, fresh and bright as 
new, is a few strokes of a damp mop. 


Tremendously durable, Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs are made without 
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Why not make your kite) 
bright and cheerful witht 
very neat blue and white 
pattern? It’s No. 408. 
the 6 « 9 foot size the pr 
is only $9.00. 


Will Brighten Up Every Room 


Lighten Your Work—Save You Mone 


seams on an absolutely waterproof 
felt base. Neither grease nor spilled 
things can stain the firm “enamel”’ 
surface. The rich colors never fade. 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


Another advantage of these popular 
rugs—they lie perfectly flat on the 
floor without fastening of any kind. 
They never curl up at the edges or 
corners to trip hurrying feet. 


Patterns for Every Room 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come 
in patterns that are as artistic as 
those found in rugs that are far more 
costly. There are designs appropriate 
for every room in the house. Rich, 


elaborately colored Oriental mot 
for living rooms and dining rooms 
dainty floral creations for bedroot 
and neat conventional effects 1 
kitchens and bathrooms. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


You will find it (printed in da 
green on a gold background) past 
on the face of every guaranteed Gai 
Seal Congoleum Rug and on eve 
few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleu 
By-the-Yard. The famous Gold Se 
Guarantee means exactly what 
says: “Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Your Money Back.” It is your pr 
tection against imitations. 
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(Continued from Page 101) 
that may be—and is—safely dele- 
to Miss Kling, Mrs. Dill must per- 
y procure the donations from the 
ants with whom she deals. This takes 
] mornings’ work, driving from shop 
yp in her car, threatening said mer- 
; with the loss of the Dill patronage 
7 don’t come through, and so forth. 
again, the artists’ services must be 
d for the cabaret performance; and 
sre that Mrs. Dill’s genuine talent for 
gy up things really comes conspicu- 
to the fore. As the affair is for char- 
iturally the artists can’t be paid; so 
Dill, in order to offset this little dis- 
icy, has to work hard to persuade 
hat really worth-while people are cer- 
y hear them and offer them innumera- 
gagements in consequence, her chief 
x point being that once it gets bruited 
the highways and hedges of New 
that So-and-So has been taken up by 
Jill—well, they are as good as made. 
aore hard-boiled artists are a little 
f Mrs. Dill, having learned through 
experience that her worth-while peo- 
sbably won’t hear them at all above 
ttle and clash of dishes and the jazz 
tra—the latter, by the 
nvariably composed of a 
sroup of willful men who 
take theirs in cold ecash— 
hey do, will know they are 
g for Mrs. 
‘or nothing 
ill offer them 
engagements 
ctly that, so 
eak, round 
Happily for 
Dill—not to 
ion sweet 
y—artists, 
ewell-known 
spring eter- 
ew York 
But it’s 
; like these 
ake time and 
Mrs. Dill’s 
st a constant 
rush, rush. She often says she looks 
on New York’s Take-a-Tonsil-Out 
—she was chairman of the pledge 
ittee and signed up seven hundred 
rty-five thousand nine hundred and 
y-eight persons who pledged them- 
to Beye at least one tonsil removed 
‘the year—and wonders how she ever 
through it. So do we! While as for 
-Better-Baby Week 
we mustn’t keep Mrs. Dill in bed for- 
Not that she wouldn’t love to stay 
worn out as she is; but you must re- 
er that she is a New Yorker and rest 
for her. No, just as soon as her 
ase leaves—and oh, how tired she 
poor Mrs. Dill, who, with no time 
*cise, must have her hips removed by 
as it were—she must be up and off 
current-events class. 


What Miss Stagger Says 


ll the tiring things Mrs. Dill has to 
is is probably the most tiring. Not 
ally, perhaps, for physically it simply 
sitting an hour and a half on a little 
air in the Biltritz ballroom; but men- 
-ah, that is another story! Miss 
, who conducts the class, thinks 
g of jumping Mrs. Dill and some 
‘hundred other equally alert-minded 
from continent to continent, with 
inute stops at all the most important 
ons of the day. We agree absolutely 
(rs. Dill that Miss Stagger is a won- 
woman. Problems that have puzzled 
e still puzzling the statesmen of Eu- 
ad America, and Colonel Harvey, are 
2d of almost instantly by her. She 
lot of inside dope—some of it pretty 
too—given her in strict confidence by 
1ent officials who know she’ll never 
it except to her classes. Yes, it is 
an inspiring sight to watch Miss 
T Juggling facts, for it is child’s play 
keep the World Court, the agri- 

il bloc, the Near East and La Fol- 
in the air at one and the same 
it, while Mrs. Dill et al, as we used to 
ten all Gaul was divided into three 
try earnestly to follow. It’s not easy, 
7 means, and you can see their wind 
img pretty short towards the end. 
iss Stagger’s isn’t. Often and often 
‘omething rather important has come 
ke an ultimatum or a Balkan war or 
ung—she’ll talk right on five or ten 
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He Has to Snatch a Glimpse at the Headlines 
While He Hurries Through His Breakfast 
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minutes past the regular time the class is 
supposed to be released for lunch in the 
restaurant below. Naturally, they all feel 
better after chicken a la king and éclairs. 
Miss Stagger’s facts are perhaps difficult to 
grasp just at first, but somehow or other 
one does retain them; for by evening Mrs. 
Dill is able to give Mr. Dill a truly remark- 
able résumé of the lecture, and of how Miss 
Stagger said that Bryan said the men who 
drew up the present tariff couldn’t have 
been descended from monkeys, and that 
Germany was right on the verge of a great 
big war with somebody— Rumania or Rus- 
sia or Rasputin or one of those countries— 
Mrs. Dill isn’t perfectly certain which, but 
she’s pretty sure it begins with R. And 
that a very prominent senator told Miss 
Stagger there positively will not be a third 
party because—well, because God’s in His 
heaven, or something like that. Anyway, 
you can see just from this how much Miss 
Stagger’s class means to Mrs. Dill in keep- 
ing her posted, for it’s simply impossible to 
find time in New York to read the news- 
papers. 

Perhaps you are wondering what Mrs. 
Dill is going to do with her afternoon. If 
you were to ask her, she’d tell you that she 

had so many things she didn’t 
know where to begin—bridge, 
benefits, fittings, teas—in fact, 
the usual rush, rush, rush. So 
she’ll probably start with a fa- 
cial. She’ll feel 
terribly guilty— 
positively profli- 
gate—because a 
facial is the most 
restful thing in the 
world to Mrs. Dill, 
and rest has so lit- 
tle place in her life. 
One might almost 
say that her only 
quiet, happy hours 
are those spent be- 
neath a mud pack. 
Of course, the 
henna shampoo, 
manicure, eyebrow- 
plucking, and so 
forth, which follow are unpleasant duties 
which must be got through as part of New 
York’s grind. To say nothing of her per- 
manent wave, which she must get the first 
time she has three or four free hours. We 
simply mention these things to show where 
and how time goes in New York City. 


Tired Parents, Tired Offspring 


And it isn’t as if poor Mrs. Dill could 
tumble exhausted into her bed at the end 
of one of these perfectly hectic days. No, 
indeed! No matter how tired, no matter 
how late at night it is, she must touch the 
floor fifty times with her finger tips, keep- 
ing the knees straight, and then lie down 
and roll one hundred times to the right and 
one hundred times—oh, well, you know the 
rest! 

No, a New York woman’s work seems 
never to be done; and one asks oneself, 
after contemplating Mrs. Dill, if it can 
really be said to have ever begun. 

There seems no hope for the next gen- 
eration, either. Eloise, only eighteen, is al- 
ready following in her mother’s footsteps. 
If all the programs and cigarettes sold by 
Eloise at her mother’s benefits during the 
season of 1923 alone, mind you, were laid 
end to end they would reach from Times 
Square to—well, we do not think we exag- 
gerate when we say somewhere in New 
Jersey. Not to mention the hours and hours 
the poor girl has spent in tableaux, dressed 
in white chiffon, with her hair down her 
back and wabbling on one foot as Rav- 
ished Armenia. Or the innumerable civic 
pageants and Junior-League plays in which 
she has appeared as almost everything, from 
the Spirit of Columbus Circle in the former 
to A Frost Fairy and Little Miss 1923 in 
the latter. And with it all she’s trying to 
keep up with what Mrs. Dill calls the finer 
things of life by taking a course in Aztec 
art, short-story writing and zither playing 
in the twelfth century, at Columbia. 

As for young J. Ellerby Dill—or Junior, 
as a happy inspiration led his parents to 
nickname him in order to distinguish him 
from his father—he’s always tired. Tired 
in college, tired when he’s home for vaca- 
tions, from the time he gets up at noon 
until he goes to bed the next morning. 

Tired, tired, tired. That’s the only word 
that describes the Dills of New York City. 
It even makes one a little tired just to read 
about them, doesn’t it? 
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The greatness of 
DUNLOP TIRES 


Including the greatest of 
all Dunlop Tire plants at 
Buffalo, U.S. A.— Dunlop 
interests have expanded so 
widely over six continents 
in 35 years, that, now, the 
combined area, covered by 
Dunlop properties, is four 
times as big as all Pitts. 


burgh. 


DUNLOP 


Built on honor 
to honor its Builders 
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‘Transform your windows 
—with Brenlin 


“The window shade material of 
lasting beauty 


the shade lined with tiny cracks and 
spotted with pinholes. 


A room decorated and furnished in 
perfect taste may have its beauty 
greatly enhanced or marred by its 


‘ Finished in a wide variety of soft, 
window shades. 


rich colors which are applied by hand, 
Brenlin shades offer you a perfect 
dress for every important window in 
your home. Brenlin Duplex, made 
with a different color on each side, 
blends with both interior and exterior. 


Windows, as areas of light, are the 
most conspicuous single element in a 
room, and therefore require most care- 
ful dressing. 


If your shades are cracked and 
worn, unsightly with the stains of rain 
and sun, or simply out of color har- 
mony with their surroundings, they 
strike a false note in your decorative 
scheme which nothing but new and 
thoughtfully chosen shades can 
remedy. 


Defying the strains of constant 
rolling and unrolling, resisting the 
discoloring action of sun and rain, 
Brenlin has become known as today’s 
most economical and beautiful win- 
dow shade. 


You may identify this shade by 
the name Brenlin, perforated or em- 
bossed on its edge. If you do not 
know where to get Brenlin shades, 
write us; we'll see that 
you are supplied. Write 
also for our free booklet, 
“How to Shade and Dec- 
orate your Windows,” 
with which will come 
samples of Brenlin in 
several colors. 


At very small cost you can literally 
transform your windows, and your 
whole home, with shades of beautiful 
and durable Brenlin. 

Brenlin is a linen-like 
fabric, strong and flexi- 
ble, which hangs straight 
and graceful, giving sev- 
eral times the wear of an 
ordinary shade. It is all 
fabric, so finely woven 
that it needs no chalk or 
clay filling to give it 
weight. 

This filling, in the usual 
shade, soon crumbles 
and falls out, leaving 


For windows of less 
importance, Camargo or 
Empire shades give you 
the best value in shades 
made the ordinary 
way. 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window-shade material lightly. 
Tiny particles of chalk or clay 
“filling’’ fall owt. BRENLIN 
has no filling—it outwears 
several ordinary window shades 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
- 2045 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘The oldest window shade house in America’’ 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 


York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 
Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


Hanp Mabe 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winpvow Suave material 
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When Trees Fall in the Woods 


WAS coming down from the West Can- 
ada lakes a good many years ago, carry- 
ing a pack load of jerked venison and 
three nice foxskins, which I had picked up 
about the middle of November. A good 
freeze had come early and all the lakes were 
frozen over. The creek rifts were open, but 
the stillwaters were frozen, and there was 
snow about six inches deep over everything. 

I don’t suppose there is anything more 
treacherous than a few inches of snow in 
the woods. It slicks all the roots, logs, 
stones and even the ground. It loads the 
branches of trees and it messes up the 
walking in more ways than anyone dreams 
of unless he has been in the woods a good 
deal and knows the way things are. 

The day was dull overhead, looking like 
more snow. The snow was damp, which 
made it worse. I couldn’t see any better 
through the witch hopples and underbrush 
than I could six weeks before, when the 
leaves were all on. I had my eyes open, of 
course, carrying my old 38-55—one of the 
first of this caliber ever used in my part of 
the Adirondacks. I had a dog with me, 
Jap. He didn’t like the snow and would 
walk along, throwing the clots off his feet 
every two or three steps. 

I was headed right down the old trail 
back from the creek a few rods when I 
heard something crackling, louder ‘and 
louder. The dog gave a yelp and I looked 
around, startled. As I did so I saw a dead 
stub, probably forty or fifty feet high, 
weaving. I could just see the motion out of 
the corner of my eye, and as I turned to 
look I saw that big deadfall coming down 
straight at me. 

How I did it I don’t know to this day. 
I just jumped, like a deer that has been 
pricked a bit across the hams by a bullet. I 
broke the pack-basket strap on’ one side 
and left the basket in mid-air as I leaped. I 
threw the rifle thirty feet ahead and it 
landed muzzle first in some soft ground. 
The deadfall landed on the pack, just hard 
enough to tear the back of it, cutting the 
splints more than halfway down like a 
knife. A hole about an inch long was 
slashed in one of the fox hides. 

I cleaned out the rifle and tied my coat 
around the basket so it would hold the 
load and then fixed the shoulder strap. In 
about an hour I was ready to go on again, 
but I didn’t go more than a few miles. I was 
as weak in my knees as though I had run 
up Spruce Mountain as fast as I could go. 
It was several days before I was over that 
scare. 

I have seen quite a few dead stubs falling 
in the woods. They have a queer way of 
doing it sometimes. Over on Moose River 
I was still-hunting a few years after this 
escape when I saw another stub weaving. 
The day was perfectly quiet, with a slight 
mist falling. The day was so quiet that the 
raindrops fell noisily. I ought to have seen 
a lot of deer, but missed them somehow. 
Suddenly I saw a motion. I swung my car- 
bine to be ready. 


The Dance of the Beech Tree 


Then I saw what it was. An old stub had 
started tosway. It was a beech, sixty-odd 
feet high, one of those tall timber trunks, 
with woodpecker holes in the top and the 
bark sealing down where the ants had 
worked up under it. The motion was only 
two or three inches at first, but in that still- 
PHT the eye caught it like a jumping deer’s 
tail. 

The sway increased, only a little each 
time, half an inch or so at first, but more 
and more as the movement swung farther. 
The sweep was six or eight feet at last, and 
the branches of a spruce on one side were 
being pounded till they cracked. Then, 
with one enormous swing, over it went, 
coming down through light trees and the 
witch hopples with a great crash. 

Why didn’t it fall with one swing down? 
Some trees do just that, especially in the 
wind, but this one didn’t. I looked at the 
roots, which were broken off, dry-rotted, on 
all sides. The woods loam had been plowed 
up on one side by a snag root four feet long. 
For yards around the fibers of the soil were 
loosed as that tree went through its strange 
dance. 

In those old days I always traveled alone; 
I made a little money guiding, but I didn’t 


like the work and did enjoy the solit, 
but always, when I went into the wood 
felt the menace of the green timber, of 
mountain slopes, of the water, and y 
the Indians must have meant by the Sy 
of the Woods. Something always hung , 
my camp, whether I was rolled up j 
blanket and piece of canvas, or wheth 
was in a safe log cabin in some old burr 
or cutting. ! 

One night I threw up a lean-to of sp 
bark on Metcalf Lake. The woods t] 
were seldom visited except by us wo 
men in those days. I scalped a tree 
laid the bark, shinglewise, on poles. Ty 
hour I had a good camp, with a fire be 
it. Then I jointed my rod to catch g 
fish, fancifully, on flies. As a boy] 
laughed at sports who used jointed pi 
and now I was using one! K 

I caught a brook trout of about twe; 
one ounces, the first cast. I broiled hin 
a forked stick for my supper. I sat lool 
into the flames for an hour, then rolle 
in my blanket. How long I slept Id 
know. I was awakened by someth 
Probably it was a tremor running thre 
the earth. A woodsman hears things y 
he doesn’t know it. That gives rise | 
rious ideas. He sees things, too, i 
ders where he found the notion. __ 

I stepped up to look around. AsIdi 
I heard roots breaking, heard the rendir 
lumpy humus, and broken stones un 
ground grinding against one another 
wonder sometimes how a man can hea 
many different things and distinguish tl 
one from another, at a time like tha’ 
knew what was coming and I straight 
out, springing over the fire, which I 
coaxing up, right into the woods. Be 
me a tree crashed down. 


Time to Get Up 


I suppose from the time I awakene 
the time I heard the crash was an int 
of ten seconds. I had some idea of sta: 
the fire to see by its light. The dead sy 
landed across my bed and broke dow: 
pretty bark camp. It was time to ge 
anyhow, nearly daylight. I dragged ou 
blanket and rescued my pack basket, ¢ 
on to Indian River to spend a few da; 
ing there. c 

Trees are curious creatures. One aut 
I built a trapping cabin back on Ir 
River. I hid it against a ridge on § 
Mountain. The sides and front we 
logs, the roof of spruce poles covered 
scalps of spruce. In one corner was atl 
of a spring, and in the other corner, ag 
the rock, was a fireplace. I used this \ 
three winters, every trip through o1 
line. Night after night I’ve slept } 
listening to the north wind blow whis 
through the trees a hundred feet abov! 
on the west end of the mountain. I? 
soundly and never thought of an 
being wrong. Of course I had 
around to make sure that no stubs 
near—the first thing in picking a W 
camp site. ) 

The fourth autumn I went in to dij 
ute my traps and hang up venison fen 
winter meat. Usually I kept one big! 
or two small deer at each camp. I we) 
the Spruce Mountain camp and listen) 
an autumn wind blowing out of the nk 
west. There were voices in that wind, i 
kept me awake. Twice I went out tc) 
up the mountain slope, making sure ay 
well. Suddenly I heard something tk? 
Probably I had been hearing the fibers 
ing for an hour, oreven for hours. Nervi 
was ready. I started too late, howeve! 
a hemlock, more than three feet thr 
came down the mountain headfirst. I'l 
branches were slithered off by stil 
stones and tree trunks. The top of thi 
darted out over me on the rock but f@ 
feet above my cabin roof and thrus'! 
the roots of a big birch about twenti 
in front of my door, and, with a hun! 
was a roar, came to a stand. I loolt 
over and went back to bed, to 
soundly. Jit 

When a tree comes headfirst do! 
mountain the spectacle is one of the}! 
thrilling in the woods, to my mind. Sé 
times I have happened to witness thi?! 
nomenon. Many woodsmen trave! 
woods for years, and, though they he!" 
fall of trees in the wilderness silence” 
never be present at the spectacle. 


# 


| 


tall pine used to stand on a mountain 
th of Spruce. I called this Flea Moun- 
, though probably no one else did. The 
|, was forty or fifty feet higher than the 
xt trees, nearly all spruces, on the stony 
Ages ago, when the Adirondacks were 
sped with glaciers, this granite height 
| rounded off and worn smooth. Then 
‘ts and grass rootlets opened up some 
ices. In these, tree rootlets found hold 
the forest struggle for possession began. 
he spruces spread down with big heavy 
‘oots, looking fora hold. Many lasted 
-, eighty, perhaps more years, but every 
a storm would come along and 
-»w down a few of thespruces. Thus the 
- was always a tangle of windfall and low 
3h with sun-fed leaves. 
/he pine tree stood on the rounded gran- 
nob, with roots that spread down on all 
‘s, clinging to the surface, and hanging 
. to the crevices with ten thousand root- 
, holding. I used to go up over that knob 
ae late autumn. Always the big buck of 
‘neighborhood would choose this wind- 
for his yellow-horn days. Enough wind 
ild keep the bluebottle and other exas- 
ating flies down, and the hiding was 
‘d from hunters. 
‘me buck—Old Bluehead, I called him— 
t escaping me. I went after him four 
‘umns in succession and did not get him, 
‘ugh generally I used up some cartridges 
ie him. Then one terrific day I 
head up the mountain. A gale was blow- 
- I doubted if the buck would be up 
re, but took a chance in the sleety cold 
‘he knob. I was at the edge of the wind- 
‘when I saw the buck lift out of his bed, 
he lee of a big trunk, and start down the 
antain toward the south, away from the 
‘d. I slammed a bullet after him but 
ldn’t tell whether I did any damage. 
» next instant there was a roar. The tall 
‘2 had weathered perhaps two hundred 
‘rs of storms. It now let go with all 
ds and started down the mountain, top 


\saw the great green head swinging over, 
. the butt, splintered twenty feet up and 
‘ken, bounded up and away, the trunk 
‘ded down the mossy rock, slashing up 
underbrush and sapling stuff and 
‘ming from side to side as it drummed on 
big timber. I watched the yellow butt 
shing and slipping along down for per- 
»s two hundred yards. Then it stopped. 
‘ent down and found that I had hit the 
'r behind the short ribs, the bullet rang- 
forward through the heart. He was a 
buck, and I needed only one venison for 
‘near-by trap-line cabin. 
Chose were great days in the Adiron- 
‘ks. We didn’t care much for game laws 
private preserves, but we old-timers 
sw now that we were wrong. We learned 
| woodcraft on trap lines, under bark 
fs, instead of from books in pretty camps 
It by the state—and we find from the 
ks that we don’t know it all and never 
know as much as we thought. 


| WHigh Wind in the Woods 


When I go into the woods now I find 
’s lying prostrate across my old trap 
»s. Ltrim them out to make the walking 
ier if I am running a line. I look oftener 
the tree tops than I used to. The habit 
' grown, for when one has seen a few 
2s fall, especially those slashing, fast- 
at stubs, he wonders if sometime 
will not be caught under one. I never 
| Up my tent near any tree that looks 
1. I put the tree down for firewood, per- 
s. Or I go somewhere else for a safer 


ce, 

"ye seen a branch break without warn- 
from a big black birch and slap down 
y ten feet ahead of me. Deer and other 
d animals are afraid of falling trees and 
y are always nervous, anxious and on 
-move when the wind is roaring through 
| tops. I have seen one’s tracks in the 
w, galloping half a mile from where a 
had fallen near it. The buck was paw- 
in the’ tracking snow for beechnuts 
ena birch stub slapped down. I came 
ng two or three hours later, judging by 
snow, and followed up the deer’s track 
see what had scared it. 

_ one time found some deer bones under 
red trunk. I could not tell whether the 
‘tT was killed by the falling bole or if it 
1 been wounded or winter-killed and 
n the tree come down on it. The animal 
3a buck, but its horns had fallen. That 
me of the tragedies of the wilderness—a 
ural tragedy, as distinguished from the 
ificial tragedies of the hunting season. 
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Many things kill trees in the woods. A 
tree falls and scrapes the bark on another 
tree. Fifty years afterwards the wound kills 
the victim. A great tract of land in the 
Adirondacks was one time logged off for 
wood alcohol and charcoal. When the hard- 
woods were felled, the hearts of the trees 
were found to be all decayed. Some pesti- 
lence seemed to have afflicted the wilder- 
ness. The forestry experts looked into the 
matter. They found at last that a fire had 
swept through two townships and the 
burns had exposed the sapwood to the 
fungus, and instead of a strong and sturdy 
forest, the woods were terribly afflicted— 
and the camper in that timberland might 
easily be caught in jeopardy, for the trees 
showed few signs of their rotten trunks. 

Many trees show their weakness. They 
wear the slits of lightning, of old wounds, of 
checks and cracks due to storms or weight 
of snow. But the spruce is sound of heart, 
standing strong or going swiftly to pieces. 
The trouble with the evergreens is they are 
too ambitious. They grow on too in- 
secure footing. They dare the treacherous 
root-hold of rounded bowlders or of glacier- 
planed rock or of levels of glacier drift. 
Spruces are more apt to go down in dozens 
all together than are hardwoods. The large 
windfalls of the woods are evergreens; 
spruce, balsam, and, in their land, pines. 


The Fall of Big Cherry 


I have watched a forest fire working 
through the woods. At night the spectacle 
is strange, gloomy and full of menace. The 
hardwoods resist a forest fire, but the ever- 
greens seem to rejoice in it. Before a big 
wind the tall spruce and pine burst into 
torches that flare to light the mountain 
ranges. The best the hardwoods do is when 
a birch allows the flames to go running up 
the trunk through the curls or ragged 
paper. The hardwood lives on long after 
the fire goes through, but is treacherous 
and dangerous to the passer-by, for a rotten 
tree falls when in full leaf or in the wet si- 
lence of a rainy day, or in a gale, or under 
the weight of snow. The green timber— 
the evergreens—burns and has it done with, 
perishing in one sweeping conflagration. 

I have seen an avalanche, when many 
trees started under the sweep of stone and 
snow—but not in the Adirondacks. There 
are old scars of slips in the Adirondacks. 
The great claybanks of the lower West 
Canada show where trees have come down 
the high bluffs, to fall into the creek. On 
some of the steep mountains of the northern 
Adirondacks are scars of small avalanches. 
But the sweeping of many trees at once, 
whether by slide or fire, is less startling, less 
inspiring of certain emotions, than to have 
a single tree in the stand of its fellows sud- 
denly begin to weave, its day come, and 
then to fall with a single crash in the dark 
forest. 

The familiar woods change because of 
these incidents. For years a great black 
cherry was a landmark on a ridge that I 
trapped. I came to think of that ridge as 
the Big Cherry My thoughts refused even 
to think of the tree as a temporary thing. 
At least it would outlast me and my hunt- 
ing or snowshoeing days. 

I was coming down the line after setting 
my traps fifteen years ago. I came over the 
Big Cherry Ridge. I was pounding right 
along, with light pack, hungry stomach and 
night coming on, with camp four miles be- 
yond. As I reached the back of the ridge, 
where the twilight was less obscure, I saw 
that the Big Cherry was in trouble. The 
trunk was quivering in the silence and still- 


ness. I heard it humming. I could see the 


branches shaking. A rain of dead twigs fell 
upon the ground. Then the top began to 
sway. 

The trembling came to an end. The great 
trunk stiffened, but the roots were done for. 
I heard the snapping, first on one side, and, 
as the spring threw the trunk the other 
way, snapping on the other. Deep in the 
gravel and broken stones the treading of 
the tree ground therocks together. Iseemed 
to feel the whole ridge trembling. Perhaps 
it was! 

Leaning first one way, then another, and 
circling a little, the huge cherry tree went 
farther and farther, and finally fell with a 
rolling smash twenty or thirty feet, half 
sliding down the slope. The old-timer had 
ended its days. The fall split the trunk 
forty feet, and broke it in two near the first 
branches. The wood was beautiful dark 
red and as fragrant as ripe cherries. 

I went on to camp, feeling old, and 
mourning that old tree. —Jim SMILEY. 
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Can You Keep Your Home 
Warm This Winter? 


OU can answer this question now. Wholesome 
warmth and cheer are always yours, instantly at 
your command, when your home is equipped with 


GAS HEATERS 


“THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


They are the final word in auxiliary heating comfort. 
There is no trouble, no odor. A convenient self-lighter 
banishes the need for matches. You can dress each 
morning in comfort in spite of urgent need to save 
your coal; eat breakfast warmed by sun-like heat; 
keep the rooms you use at the proper temperature all 
day long; and spend the evening hours before a 
glorious, steady fire. 


The Welsbach Company is obviously the best 
fitted to manufacture gas heaters. The experience and 
knowledge gained in thirty years of making the finest 
gas burners have resulted in a heater unsurpassed in 
the volume of its warmth and the economy of its gas 
consumption. Welsbach Heaters are designed to give 
you the direct benefit of every unit of heat generated. 
Their odorless warmth is instantly at your command. 
Every feature in their construction is put there for 
convenience and economy; every feature is essential 
to efficient service. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


Eight Welsbach models enable you to select 
just the heater for your particular needs. 
Beautiful fireplace models equipped with and- 
irons, and easily handled portables, range in 
price up to $40 east of the Mississippi. 


A Welsbach demonstration at your gas com- 
pany or dealer will give you practical proof 
of Welsbach quality and value. 
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Assuring continuous sustained 
transportation everywhere 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


loving people has become the 


in problem of moving materials 


O facilitate the movement of millions is 
a problem of deeper significance than 
the promotion of any one means. 


T 


Transportation is one sympathetic system. 


Railroads opened the way to all America. 
Added to them, street cars, subways and 


elevateds made it practical and convenient to > 


live and work in crowded cities. And now, 
with increasing demands on these, modern 
motor bus transportation, carrying on over 
streets and highways where rails can't go, 
supplements, feeds and binds together our 
whole passenger transportation system—to 
make it adequate and enduring. 


The motor bus that fits into this greater trans- 


portation system obviously is only a vehicle 
that can satisfy exacting requirements. 


White Busses were pioneers. More than 5,000 
are in use—more than of any other make. 
Their use is under conditions where a year’s 
work means 365 days of running. Hundreds 
have been running for years—in some cases 


as much as 300 miles a day. 


Excepting certain types in New York and 
London, the largest bus fleets in the world are 
White. As time goes on, one White Bus after 
the other demonstrates its unusual utility 


with a record of 100,000, then 200,000, then 
300,000, and even up to 500,000 and more 
miles. Through the experience of such long 
and severe tests, the White Bus Model 50 
was perfected—to give the speed, power, 
balance of chassis, low loading height, good 
looks and comfort which make it what a motor 


bus should be. 


You see White Busses, flexible auxiliaries to 
rails, playing a big part in handling crowds in 
cities and in building up intercity travel. You 
see them standard equipment in the National 
Parks and ‘a great convenience for visiting 
playgrounds and resorts. You see them serv- 
ing communities not otherwise reached and 
carrying children to and from consolidated 
rural schools. Along organized routes, you 
can set your watch by a White Bus through 
all weather. 


Thus—where rails end, rubber carries on. 
Rails and highways are effectively joined 
together. 


White Busses, built in the same great plant as 
White Trucks, came to leadership because of 
kinship of two growing problems—to move 
people more comfortably and conveniently 
and to move materials more quickly and 
economically. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 
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arious types of White Busses will be on 
splay at the American Electric Railway 
ssociation Convention on the Million Dollar 
ier, Atlantic City, October 8th to 13th. 
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By EDGAR A. GUEST 


The friend departs, the latch is turned, 


FREE 


The embers on the hearth are dead, page URE 
All that the day shall bring is learned, THIS SERIES 
—Ready now— 


Now comes the time to go to bed. 
Restful the room wherein I sleep 

And wait the coming of the day; 
Restful and sweet the slumber deep 
Which smooths the lines of care away. 


Send For Your Copy 


Written Especially for 
John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


“My Castle of 
Happiness” 


As announced in our advertisement in 
The Saturday Evening Post (December 9, 
1922)—we have shown a series of stanzas 
written especially for Lucas by Edgar A. Guest 
under the general title,“My Castle of Happiness.” 
The titles of these several stanzas are: 

HAPPINESS COMFORT PRIDE 


RELAXATION HARMONY RESTFULNESS 
CONTENTMENT HOSPITALITY LUXURY 
PROTECTION CHARACTER CHEERFULNESS 


This poem of twelve stanzas has a richness of ap- 
peal which during the past year has brought us 
much favorable comment. We have, therefore, 
decided to publish a brochure showing the entire 
poem of twelve stanzas under the title of “My 
Castle of Happiness.” 


Sent Free on Request 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of the bro- 
chure containing Edgar A. Guest’s twelve stanzas, 
free of charge. We will also send you a book 
explaining color reactions on human happiness. 


In this book Dr. A. J. Snow, a recognized au- 
thority in psychology, tells what colors are con- 
ducive to comfort, restfulness, harmony, etc. 
Write Department 110 for’ your copies of these 
valuable books today—they’re free. 


Johnicas&Co.,Lne. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ASHEVILLE FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
DENVER JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Lucas 


Copyright, 1923, by John Lucas & Co,, Inc, 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


‘Holdin’ her own,” remarked Withrow, 
scrubbing his bristly face. 

“No more,”’ added Roberts. ‘“‘And I 
can’t understand it. We must be pretty 
close to the pocket, for when I left off last 
season the triangle was narrowing appre- 
ciably.” 

“Beats all!’’ agreed Withrow, fumbling 
for the towel, his eyes full of soapy water. 

Roberts was beginning to distrust With- 
row in earnest now, but nothing remained 
to him but to hope that the man might 
prove faithful to their partnership agree- 
ment. True, it had been verbal merely, and 
not a pen scratch existed to prove that they 
were in equal partnership. However, it did 
not seem possible that any man could be so 
inhuman as to violate such a compact. In 
the West it is a heinous thing to play false 
to one’s partner. Even the lowest of camp 
followers regard such a man as beneath con- 
tempt. Through all his uneasiness Roberts 
counted on this fact. 

“Might be better,’’ admitted Withrow, 
blinking over his towel. ‘‘But at that, it 


| proves westill gother. Ain’t Isome pocket 


hunter, like I told you that day on the park 
bench? I’m hangin’ onto that trace like a 
tick to a dog’s tail. That’s me. Never give 
up. Only way that pocket can get away 
from Big Jake is to crawl into the mountain 
so far you couldn’t find it with a search war- 
rant. But pockets never disappear without 
leavin’ a fan-shaped trace behind ’em, 
tellin’ which way they went; ain’t I right, 
pardner?”’ 

Roberts nodded absently. Yes, the man 
was covering up. Covering up what? He 
wondered about this all the rest of the eve- 
ning, his mental distress joining hands with 
the hellish malady that was forever drag- 
ging him down whenever his fingers laid 
hold on the ladder of hope. Withrow bab- 
bled on, but Roberts paid little heed. His 
mind was going over the slender chances 
that yet remained to him. The little hoard 
of cash in the tin tobacco box upon the 
mantel was dwindling. Jake was an enor- 
mous eater. The summer was gone and 
winter would soon be here. What was go- 
ing to happen to him? 

“You and me,” Withrow was saying, 
“we'll hit San Francisco and bust it wide 
open. Yes, sir, we'll show that there bunch 
of shacks what a couple of men with money 
can do to a town! I’m tellin’ you, pard- 
ner!” 

Roberts arose wearily and placed his pipe 
upon the mantel beside the money cache. 
‘I’m going to bed,” he announced. 

Withrow eyed him narrowly, the calcu- 
lating look springing anew into his hard 
eyes. 

‘Feelin’ worse, pardner?”’ he inquired. 

‘About the same.”’ 

There was a short silence while Roberts 
undressed and climbed into his bunk. Then: 
‘Say, maybe you better hit it up for down 
below. It’s fall now, and the nights is be- 
ginnin’ to get cool. What say?” 

Beneath the apparent solicitude of the 
speech Roberts seemed to sense something 
ulterior. He choked back a cough. 

“‘T’ll stick,” he said. 

“You better think it over good. Be hell 
if you was took bad away up here in the 
mountains. You been lookin’ worse lately, 
seemed to me. Well, think it over.”’ 

He tumbled into his own bunk and set- 


tled with a coarse animal yawn of com-. 


fortable content. In less than a minute he 
was snoring. Butfor hours the sick man lay 
looking at the ceiling, where continued to 
shine a faint glow from the dying fire. 

Across the room was the little tin box. 
It was all that now stood between him and 
the end of all things; the tin tobacco box 
and the doubtful loyalty of his partner. 
And always each avenue of his distracted 
thoughts ran back and stopped at a green- 
painted park bench, which now began to 
symbolize death itself. 

Somewhere outside a little night voice 
arose and sang in a long sustained minor 
overtone to the noise of the breeze in the 
pines and the subdued murmur of Barrel 
Creek down below. ‘‘Chir-r-r-r,’”’ the little 
voice sang, like the long trilling of a tiny 
roller canary. “ Chir-r-r-r.”’ 

“Fall cricket!”” thought the harassed 
young man. “Jake was right. Winter will 
soon be here!” 

‘ III 

T WAS just before the first of November 

when Withrow came in from work gar- 
rulous and flushed. Roberts thought at 


i 


first that the man had been drinking, 
soon put this thought aside, knowing t 
was nothing to drink nearer than §; 
ville. Withrow laughed often and lo 
He was in an excellent humor, talking y 
but saying little. ¥ 

“Anything new today?” asked Roh 
using the formula which he had , 
threadbare through monotonous repeti 

“Same old thing,’’ replied Withrow 
what seemed studied nonchalance. “ 
goin’ uphill. Beats anything how that{ 
pocket climbs! Just like a squir’l! §; 
to be makin’ for its home on high!” ; 

He chuckled at the jest and rolled u| 
sleeves on his way to the washbench, ¥ 
he came in again he remembered and 
the little bottle from his pocket to ex’ 
the day’s pannings. It was the invyar 
custom. Roberts studied the gold | 
fully. As he did this, his eye was caugh 
a single grain of gold, rather larger tha 
rest of the collection. It seemed to him| 
he had seen it before, and he wondere 
was shaped much like a sand bur and 
ried a tiny fleck of grayish quartz upor 
of its points. The longer he looked the | 
he became convinced that he had seen 
little golden sand bur before. He di 
mention this, however, but handed 
tle back and began placing the dishes} 
the table. 4 

“Pans run about the same still,” h 
marked. F 

“Reg’lar as clockwork,” agreed With 
“One day’s pannin’ won’t vary a 
hardly, from the other days. Good hc 
ole trace, all right.” 

After he had gone to bed, Roberts’: 
still went over the perplexing myster 
the golden sand bur. | 

“Oh, Jake!’”’ he called. 

Over in his own bunk, Withrow yay 
and roused. ‘“‘Hello!”’ he answered, 

“The way that trace was running 
months ago we ought to be close tc 
apex now. What’s wrong with it anyl 
How far apart are the lines today?” | 

“‘Oh—still scattered all over the s 
Seems like it’s the craziest pocket I: 
hunted. Way it looks to me, we ¥ 
catch it short of the summit.” ; 

“But—at the way we’re going now 
sure to take another season!” Dis 
and a bitter disappointment were in 
sick man’s voice. “‘We aren’t grubst 
for a long stay.” rs 

“Say,” bawled Withrow from the ¢ 


“maybe you ain’t satisfied wit 
way I’m workin’! MaybeI been commi 
a crime, comin’ home to sleep when Io 
to’ve stayed up there and shovele 
moonlight. Wouldn’t be surprised if 
could arrest me for sleepin’ when I’do 
to’ve been puttin’ in that time ket 
doodlebugs and playin’ with rocks 
snarin’ grasshoppers!”’ Encoura 
his own brilliant sarcasm, ‘Say, lookh 
he went on. “‘Ain’t I been on the jobe 
day, reg’lar as a clock? Blisterin’ 
hands and breakin’ my back—and 
sittin’ pretty with nothin’ to do but 
till I come down off the hill some b 
day an’ pour a bushel or two of nugge 
your lap! Say, I was a prize boob wl 
come in here with you! Ought to’vest 
in San Francisco. I could’ve got 
drink down there once in a while, anyw 
“That isn’t the point,’’ insisted Rot 
overlooking the other’s bluster. “ 
knew as well as I did that we were co) 
in here on a shoestring. You’ve no rig 
imply that I in any way violated thet 
of our agreement. Nor have you any 
to blame me if I am concerned whe 
get near the end of our shoestring- 
apparently no nearer the pocket than\ 
we started!” 
Withrow growled in supreme dis 
He turned over and almost immedi 
began snoring. 
Outside the fall crickets were fillins 
night with their long, insistent dro 
“Chir-r-r-r,”’ they sang, hundreds of 1 
now, and to the sick man their dr¢ 
medley was like the humming of tl 
thread of life, drawn taut and read 
snap. 5 
Withrow was off early next mor 
Contrary to custom he did not lie in 
and wait for his sick partner to preé 
breakfast, but hurried away without 
building a fire. When he returned ir 
evening it was apparent that he was 
mendously excited; apparent also ' 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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The violinist play- 
ing on the stage 


ONE OF THE 


lhe j 
Musical Instrument ' 


of Radio 


SHE Music Master Radio Reproducer is 
. a musical instrument—not a mechanical 
2vice to be confused with the conventional 
oud speaker.”’ It was created in strict con- 
mmity with the inflexible laws of acoustics, 
tablished years before radio. 


Music Master’s horn is wood, for the 
me good reason that a violin is wood. Its 
voseneck is cast aluminum, because this 
‘etal does not vibrate. The reproducer in ready 

| fi The violinist play- 
ie art-metal base of the Music Master is inden ete home 
<tremely sensitive to the most fugitive sound- at the same instant 
aves, yet staunchly built—trouble-proof. 


ee 


To hear the artist in your home precisely 
he is being heard in the fourth row par- 
get at the concert, you need a Music 
ASTER. To get the utmost in radio enter- 
inment, you need a Music Master. Hear 
iis marvelous instrument at your dealer’s 
day. Compare it, in your most critical 
ood, with any horn, regardless of price! 


14-inch home model, 


ENERAL RADIO CORPORATION 21-inch concert model, $35 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 


W. Cor. 10th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


: ‘ fe “it F " . a : < 
| C JOBBERS— Write for full de- 


DEALERS— scription of the 


Geraco line of 
proven radio products, and prices. 
No matter what line you are now 
handling, get the Geraco proposi- 
tion, even if for comparison only. 


RADIO REPRODUCER 
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Why Sunbeam Warm-Air Heati 


is Healthful Heating 


The home that’s Sunbeam Warm-Air 
Heated is healthfully heated. For the Sun- 
beam Warm-Air Furnace—either Pipe or 
Pipeless—is more than a heating plant. It 
is a heating system, a ventilating system and 
an air-moistening system all in one. 

First, the Sunbeam Furnace takes pure, 
fresh air and warms it to exactly the right 
temperature—heating it directly just as the 
sun does when it sends its warming rays 
streaming through your windows. 

Then, as the warm-air rises to the rooms 
above, the vapor pan, which is a part of the 
Sunbeam Furnace, adds the proper amount 
of moisture for health and comfort. 

Finally, the Sunbeam System circulates 
this healthfully heated and moistened air 
throughout the home, keeps it in constant, 
natural movement—always changing — 
always fresh and pure. 

Providing this perfect circulation of prop- 
erly warmed and moistened air, you can 
readily see why the Sunbeam Furnace posi- 
tively assures a healthfully heated home; 


\ a 
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you can appreciate why the air in a Sun- 
beam-heated house is never stuffy or oppres- 
sive, as it is in so many homes where the 
heating system furnishes nothing but hot, 
dry air. 

While it delivers this broader, more health- 
ful heating service, the Sunbeam Furnace is 
extremely simple in its operation. Take the 
Sunbeam air-moistening device. You just 
fill the Sunbeam Vapor Pan with water (as 
shown in the illustration above) and the air 
in your home is kept as balmy, healthful and 
invigorating as the ideal atmosphere of 
June. 

You’ll certainly want a copy of our new 
booklet, ‘‘ June Weather Made to Order’’. 
It tells in greater detail why Sunbeam Warm- 
Air Heating is healthful heating; how it saves 
fuel, time and money; why it will prove the 
most completely satisfactory heating system 
you could have in your home. Just write 
your name and address on the corner of this 
advertisement and mail it to us. Your copy 
of the booklet will come by return mail. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Boston Atlanta Cleveland Chicago Denver San Francisco 


Bo = 
* fe ive 


Of Interest to Dealers: We welcome correspondence with established 
dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render a better, broader heating 
service and to build a permanent, growing business. The Sunbeam 
Proposition Book gives our complete dealer plan in detail. Write for a copy. 
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Copyright 1923 by 
The Fox Furnace Company 


(Continued from Page 110) 
1 hard to conceal it. He was a poor 
lsmbler, however, and Roberts was 
sful when he offered the conventional 
‘ting. But he was disappointed. 
Same old thing,’ Withrow told him, 
lucing the bottle indifferently. “ Gettin’ 
‘otonous. Sometimes I most wish I’d 
vy a blank once in a while. Give the 
ga li'l’ variety, anyway.” ; 
oberts did not reply. In rolling the 
le between his fingers that same familiar 
> sand bur had met his eye: a little 
en sand bur with a tinyspeck of grayish 
tz clinging to one tip. He looked up. 
hrow was watching him with elaborate 
| ference. 
Don’t vary much,” observed Withrow. 
[It’s remarkable!”’ affirmed Roberts. 
It’s all of that. One day’s pannin’s 
jst identical with any other day’s 

ae 99 


Might even be the same panning,”’ said 


‘erts. 

Jithrow looked at him sharply, but the 
| partner’s pallid face was masklike and 
“essed nothing. Roberts handed the 
“le back. 

Might even be the same pannin’,” 
ved the big partner cheerfully. 

Well, let’s eat.” 

joberts sat down at the table with the 
xy opposite. Suddenly there arose from 
eaves a long, eerie whining—a mourn- 
panna like the wailing of a banshee. 
Winter wind!” said Withrow. “Hear 
/ squealing under the eaves! Early 
jer, sure! Ole-timers tell me they often 
has ea feet of snow down here in the 


h as early as this.” 

.oberts nodded. ‘‘And that would mean 
or five feet farther up the slope.” 
Minute it starts to snow—why, it’s kiss 
; ole pocket good-by till spring!” 
Loberts agreed and it wasa black thought 


‘him. Outside somewhere a donkey 
ied. Withrow listened. 

/That there wasn’t one of our jackasses,”’ 
aid positively. ‘“‘That one was up the 
ir a ways.” 

, voice called, and Withrow went out- 
\- Roberts heard him talking to some- 
| When he came back he was wearing a 
sed grin and smelled of whisky. 

Ole jackass tramp from up round the 
’a Bola peaks,’’ he explained. ‘‘ Wants 
‘amp back of the cabin and I tole him to 
head and camp.” 

‘e hurried through the meal and then 
t outside again. Once more the sound 
onyersation, growing louder as the night 
‘eon. Later it gave place tosong. There 
{little melody in the singing, but a vast 
ausiasm. About two o’clock in the 
ning came silence, and poor Roberts 
| able to sleep. 

vhen he arose next morning Withrow 
/ not yet come in. But as he was pre- 
ing breakfast he saw the jackass tramp 
ving away down the gulch trail, bawl- 
‘hideous insults at his donkey and flailing 
| patient beast with a club. Withrow 
nbled in, wearing a surly hang-over. 
Why ain’t breakfast ready?” he de- 
ded. 

Islept late,’ rejoined Roberts. ‘I lay 
ke half the night listening to the sing- 


Listenin’ to a couple of live men en- 
n’ themselves? You that ain’t able to 
| an angleworm in two—let alone pickin’ 
shovel and doin’ reg’lar he-man work! 
, but I sure got a rotten pardner!”’ 
Well, if you make all your boasts good,” 
wrted Roberts hotly, ‘we won’t be part- 
+ much longer! That comforts me as 
th as it does you, and don’t you forget 
The day we uncover that pocket and 
tit, we separate—for al] eternity.” 
‘“We?’” The calculating look was 
n Withrow’s face as he lighted a ciga- 
e with a big hand shaking from last 
it’s orgy. He grinned. “You won’t be 
2!" he said brutally. “I ain’t afraid to 
you. I ain’t afraid of anybody a-tall. 
en that pocket’s pulled out of the hill 
be Over Yonder, ticklin’ a harp and 
‘in’ it squeal! Pickin’ up rocks and 
in’’em! Pullin’ weeds and pastin’ ’em 
inky books and tellin’ the angels about 
little skirt of yours you told me about 
she park bench.” 
That’s plenty!” 
‘he sick boy’s voice was low but deadly. 
» Withrow did not heed. A sick man— 
unarmed. The only gun in camp was 
hrow’s rifle, hanging empty above his 
k. He was quite safe. 
Say,” he went on, “that’s what I been 
ntin’ on all along! Might’s well tell 
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you, so you won’t keep on hangin’ round 
here. You’re not in on this thing any more. 
You ain’t earned it. Besides, what’s money 
goin’ to mean to youin—say, three months? 
I know. I seen a lot of ’em come out here 
to California—too late! You'll hop off in 
three months. Maybe sooner, but three 
months sure. It’ll take another season to 
find that pocket. It’ll take a he-man to dig 
her out. Who’s goin’ to do it if I don’t? 
Nobody! Me, I’m goin’ to take it easy 
from now on—and wait!” 

A long silence fell upon the room. The 
sick man stood rigid, feeling the horror that 
one feels who is under the curse and knows 
that he may never hope to get out. The 
bony hands hanging loosely at his sides 
shook violently. 

“No hurry!” grinned Withrow, rolling 
another cigarette. “Me, I got all the time 
there is!”’ 

“That’s robbery!” burst out Roberts. 
“It’s exactly the same as though you killed 
me and robbed me of my share!”’ 

“Aw, say!’ grinned Withrow, his malev- 
olent stare still on the ravaged face of his 
partner. ‘‘Wouldn’t be as bad as that! 
Not near! You got to admit that you ain’t 
got much longer to live, so what’s a few 
days more or less to you? Why, I could tap 
you in the stummick with my little finger 
and you’d cash in quick. But I wouldn’t 
do a thing like that. No, sir,’’ he assured 
his partner virtuously. “Big Jake Withrow 
ain’t no murderer. I’ll just wait—and let 
Nature'take its course!’’ He chuckled at the 
rare conceit, choked on the tobacco smoke 
and wiped the tears from his bloodshot 
eyes. “Just let Nature take its course!”’ 

“No,” said Roberts slowly, standing 
tense and shaking upon the hearth, “you 
wouldn’t kill a man with your hands. 
You’re too much of a damned coward!” 

“What’s that?’”’ Withrow came closer, 
incredulity and amazement spread across 
his gross face. A dying man standing there 
and saying things like that to him! He 
shook a blunt heavy finger in the younger 
man’s face. “Say, I’d give that whole 
pocket if you was a well man instead of a 
totterin’, unburied stiff 4 

“Tf I were a well man,’ interrupted 
Roberts evenly, “I’d beat you up until you 
wouldn’t know yourself from a country 
sausage!” 

Withrow laughed loudly. It was a huge 
joke. He stood with his feet spraddled 
apart upon the hearth and blew smoke in 
the sick boy’s face. 

“You're a liar!”’ he said. 

Something seemed to come out of his 
joyous past and nerve the young man’s arm 
with a sudden access of dynamic energy. 
It concentrated itself in the one blow which 
cracked upon the prognathous jaw, and 
Withrow crashed down upon the hearth 
and lay still. Following the man’s fall 
Roberts collapsed and slid to the floor also, 
gasping for breath. Even he was astonished 
at what had happened. Of course he had 
been a skilled boxer prior to the accident 
that had wrecked him, and so the scientific 
planting of the punch had been mechani- 
cal; but that his weakened arm could have 
done this 

Withrow -moved, struggled finally to 
hands and knees, looking at his fallen part- 
ner with eyes that still reeled dizzily. 
Painfully he arose and stood swaying un- 
certainly, still striving to focus his gaze 
upon the sick man lying at his feet. To him 
Roberts seemed to be dying. 

“Must’ve hit him!” he muttered. 
“Though I don’t remember it. What hap- 
pened to me, anyway?” He put his hand 
to his numbed jaw, bewildered and appre- 
hensive. ‘“‘Say, I oughtn’t to’ve done that! 
If he croaks off on me I’m in a whale of a 
bad fix!’ He staggered to the door, casting 
frightened glances back over his shoulder 
as he went. Outside, he sat upon the wash- 
bench and his mind began to clear. Pres- 
ently he remembered. 

“He hit me!’’ he muttered, uneasy and 
incredulous. ‘‘ With that skinny fist of his! 
I didn’t think he could break an egg with it. 
Knocked me out! Me, Big Jake Withrow! 
How did he do it?” 

After a while he arose and peered in at 
the door. Roberts had crawled into his 
bunk and lay there with his eyes closed. 
The reaction had left him sick and weak and 
barely conscious. Withrow went in and 
stood watching, holding his breath. He 
was still uneasy and afraid. Roberts had 
spoken truly. The man was a coward. He 
could indeed have killed the sick man with 
one blow; nevertheless Withrow was afraid. 

The silence became oppressive. The sick 
man’s eyes were still closed. Withrow 
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—and then he began eating sauerkraut 


“Well, I suppose you're going to order sauerkraut again today.” 
“T sure am, if it’s on the bill. Oh—I brought that little book- 


let down. 


You know I told you about all the wonderful 


things the doctors say about sauerkraut—well. here they are. 
Maybe now you'll believe.” 


“Oh, I believe you, Bob. I know sauerkraut tastes mighty 
good, anyway. But I never knew it did any good.” 


“Well, for instance, just listen to what Dr. Wiley says about 
it. You know who Dr. Harvey W. Wiley is—Director of 
the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, conducted by 
Good Housekeeping, and one of the highest authorities on 
foods. Here’s what he says: 


“ *Cabbage is one of the vegetables which is found to be the richest in 
vitamines. It contains all three of the vitamines. I am therefore a great 
believer in the free and extensive use of cabbage, especially when it is 
raw. But after all, I think there is no form in which cabbage can be used 
to such an advantage as in sauerkraut. The slight acidity of sauerkraut 
also safeguards against the destruction of the vitamines in cooking. It is 
a well-established fact that vitamines resist high temperatures much better 


in an acid medium than they do in a neutral or alkaline medium’. 


“Well, that certainly is convincing.” 


” 


“There are many other statements by eminent scientists in 
the booklet. Here—take it. You'll find it interesting. And 
don’t forget—I can add my own humble testimony. As I 
told you the other day, I feel so much better in every way 


since I began eating it. Andi it certainly isn’t ‘hard to take’. 


799 


“All right, me for sauerkraut! Ill ask Grace to get some 


tomorrow.” 


YOU will be interested in what distinguished medi- 
cal and scientific authorities say about the value of 
sauerkraut as a natural regulator and conditioner. 
Mail this coupon now for your copy of the booklet, 


“Sauerkraut as a Health Food,’ free. 


It contains 


many new recipes for preparing this delicious food. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at eva) 


delicatessen stores and meat markets 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 


YOU WANT this 
Interesting Booklet 


The National Kraut Packers Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 


Clyde, Ohio 


FREE 


P-18 


Please send me postpaid your free booklet “Sauerkraut as a 


Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


Name 


~ Address 


City and State 
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OUR tooth brush costs comparatively little. 
But it is of highest importance to know 
that the brush you put in your mouth is 


clean! That it is positively protected from in- 
quisitive fingers, dust and dirt. 


You can be absolutely sure of this when you 
buy an Owens Stapletied Tooth Brush. This 
remarkable new brush comes to you in a clean, 
sparkling glass container. You can see every 
feature without taking it out of the holder! 


Notice this 


Look at the way the bristles are trimmed. 
They fit the shape of your teeth. The pointed 
tufts clean every crack and crevice. They re- 
move the tiny food particles which ferment and 
cause decay. This is the main essential in keep- 
ing your teeth sound and attractive. 


The curved handle fits your hand in friendly 
fashion, making it easy to clean the back teeth 
and front teeth, inside, on the edges, and in 
between! 


Improved in every way! 


Owens Tooth Brushes are made from the 
finest materials obtainable. The exclusive, staple- 
tied process reduces the danger and nuisance of 
bristles coming out in the mouth. You'll find 
it just the brush you prefer from every stand- 
point. 30, 40 and 50 cents each; in child’s, 
youth’s and adult’s sizes respectively. The glass 
container makes a convenient traveling case. 


Handles in 
six different 
colors 


Stapletied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO. 


made certain furtive trips about the room, 
his fierce thirst arising again, half madden- 
ing him. Presently he went out. Roberts 
struggled out of his stupor, hearing heavy 
feet clumping down the gulch trail. He 
looked through the window and saw his 
partner hurrying away, every motion of his 
thick body indicating eagerness. 

“Going to Seelyville!” thought the young 
man. “He got a taste last night, and now 
he’s off for a spree!” 

Half a mile down the gulch, Withrow’s 
assurance began to return. “Best thing I 
could have done!”’ he thought confidently. 
“T’m down at Seelyville, relaxin’ from the 
strain of the long summer’s grind and havin’ 
a good time. While I’m doin’ that, I’m 
tellin’ all the boys I left my cook in camp 
to watch things for me. Tell ’em he’s a sick 
bum I brung up into the hills out of pity. 
He'll croak while I’m away—sure. I’ll find 
him there and then I’]l hurry right back to 
Seelyville and mourn a lot and tell ’em my 
poor ailin’ cook was gone after all, and ev- 
erybody’ll feel sorry for me and buy me a 
drink.” 

The beauty of the thing appealed to him 
more and more strongly until he was lost in 
admiration of himself. 

“Hot dog, Jake!”’ he applauded. ‘‘Ain’t 
no use talkin’, you got brains! Yes, sir, you 
got more brains than an elephant!” 


Iv 


OBERTS awoke early next morning 

with a singular feeling of relief. He lay 
for some moments, wondering why he was 
not so depressed as usual. He looked across 
at his partner’s bunk, then suddenly re- 
called that Withrow had gone away. It 
came to him that his feeling of relief was due 
to this fact, and it was no wonder. For 
months he had been waking to an atmos- 
phere of malignity and hate; an atmos- 
phere as stifling and deadly as a tangible 
drug. It was as though some hideous reptile 
of mythology had suddenly withdrawn its 
poisonous breath from the cabin, leaving 
him feeling light-hearted and hopeful. He 
smiled as he heard a water ouzel singing on 
a rock down in the stream below the cabin. 
The air was chill and the sky overcast, but 
there was no wind. The water ouzel burst 
into another joyous rhapsody and Roberts 
got out of his bunk. 

He felt remarkably well! It did not oc- 
cur to him that this was but one of the 
many sinister symptoms of his malady, and 
he exulted. He was feeling better! He 
built up the fire and made his breakfast. 
Once he paused and regarded his bony fist, 
and the green scarab flashed from the white 
skin, confirming his hope. 

“Good luck, old bug!” he smiled whim- 
sically. ‘‘Maybe you’re going to see me 
through, after all! Good old bug!”’ He 
glanced down at the hearth where his 
enemy had fallen and actually laughed. 
“One sock left in the old bone, after all!” 
he said. Why, he had a chance! Optimism 
seemed to flow from the green scarab ring 
as he regarded it again. Now if only the 
little tin tobacco box would hold out a while 
longer! 

Suddenly he arose and crossed to the 
mantel, struck by a premonition. The little 
tin tobacco box was quite empty. 

For a full minute the young man stood 
there, rigid and cold, staring into the box. 
This was the end—just when he thought he 
had a chance; Withrow had kicked the 
crutches from beneath him. The utter in- 
humanity of his partner was unbelievable. 
To murder for money—one could under- 
stand that. But to rob a dying partner of 
life merely to finance a drunken spree —— 

And then he noticed the little bottle, 
which Withrow had forgotten and left 
standing beside the tobacco box. Roberts 
picked it up and rolled it mechanically be- 
tween his white fingers. He ceased to roll 
it when the tiny golden sand bur tumbled 
into view, holding up the speck of grayish 
quartz upon one spur. For a single mo- 
ment it poised, then the beating of the 
man’s pulse shook the bottle, and the little 
telltale scurried on and was lost beneath the 
tumbling grains. 

The man went to the window. By twist- 
ing his head and looking up past the eaves 
he could see the slope of Greenlog Moun- 
tain rising into the gray sky. A sheet of 
thin mist was crawling across the crest, a 
sure sign of approaching storms. Wistfully 
Roberts studied the slope. It appalled him. 
Then he noticed the two donkeys browsing 
down by the creek and he decided to ride up 
the slope. 

Fifteen minutes later, riding one donkey 
and followed by the other, Roberts was 
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jogging up the trail worn by Withrec’, 
feet through the summer. A quarter (| 
mile up the mountainside the outside r 
nings of the triangle began coming eli 
together. Another quarter and they yj 
but fifty yards apart. ~ Withrow, think; 
the sick man never would get up here, | 
said they still held far apart. Withrow | 


ied. 
A hundred yards farther the pannij 
reached the point of the triangle. Here | 
ground was torn up for several yards} 
every direction. There were no trial hj 
above this place. ‘ 
In the middle of the torn area was a 
of fresh earth that some way or anot) 
distinguished itself from the other | 


been refilled carefully. He dismounted ;} 
stuck a pick into the lower end of the | 
of earth. It sank to the head in fresh ¢a)\ 
He repeated the experiment time aj 
time, traveling upward, always with 
same result. At last he took a shovel ; 


. ce 


long there. It was dry, sun-baked, cove} 
by rock lichens, like the thousand ot; 
fragments of float rock littering the slj 
all about him. He dug out others and foi, 
them the same; loose fragments gathe; 
hurriedly, flung into the trench and ¢: 
ered with loose earth. 

Roberts studied the work. Apparentl| 
was about a week old. This correspon} 
with the time when he had noticed 
partner’s air of suppressed excitement. 
sat upon a stone and began piecing 
gether the many details, leaping into | 
light of understanding now that he }} 
found the key. 

For days, perhaps weeks, Withrow | 
been showing him the same panning, 
ing to discourage him off the lay. A wi 
ago the man had found something—i 
covered it with rocks and earth, then } 
ginning his campaign of waiting—for | 
partner to die! 

The little golden sand bur had given} 
victim the clew! 

“And now he’s down at Seelyville ec} 
brating his great strike!’”’ thought Robe} 
a battle light coming into his eyes. ‘“H) 
ing I’ll be so accommodating as to | 
while he’s away! Well, I’m not going tc 
such a poor fish!” 
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ment and a great and righteous wr| 
Make a fool of him? Use him for a gi 
thing? 

“Old son,” he apostrophized hims' 
“you used to be a regular he-man! L! 
see if you’ve got one more kick left in y 
If you have—why, we'll land it in| 
Jake Withrow’s slats! You'll probably 
trying, but here’s hoping! Come | 
shovel—let’s go! For the first time iny! 
career you’ve an honest man at the enc 


It did not seem probable or possible t 
he could last through the task. But it 
as though the indomitable spirit that o} 
was his had come back and taken author 
over the stricken body. He worked it 
sort of mental ecstasy, resting often, 
going grimly on. =| 

Next day it was snowing heavily. 1 
wind had risen and was howling down | 
gulch. Halfway home,’ proud and hap 
Big Jake Withrow surged up against 
storm, stumbling over rocks and stagger 
now and then, bawling a song to the in’ 
ferent hills, now rapidly turning white: 


“T’m a bad, bad man, and my name is B 
You never saw a badder, ane you never W| 
I never miss a drink nor pay a bill; — | 
I’m the best bad man on Vinegar Hill — 


“Well, look who’s here!”’ 
Suddenly out of the smother of fly 
snow two figures had appeared in the t| 


walked round him and stood staring! 
astonishment at the drooping figure ol 
sick partner. 
“Well, by gum!” he exclaimed. “Is 
thought you’d be dead!” | 
Roberts leaned against the rump of 
donkey and grinned valiantly, smother! 
a cough. a | 
“Fooled you, didn’t I?” he said. 


‘row grinned, too, showing his yel- 
ch Bee rocking unsteadily, his pock- 
of bottles. “You sure did!” he 
id. “Where you goin’? Decided to 
after all?” 
irts looked at him, a level look, but 
y’s face was masklike as usual. 
\he said, and the tone gave no hint. 
an have the ground. I’m through!” 
aboy!”’ Withrow was delighted be- 
] measure. ‘‘ You got a little sense, 
|, even though you are shy on lung. 
lrink to you!” He drew a bottle 
s pocket and tilted back his head. 
h! Say—why!” He reached out 
;a hand on the bulging pack. Then 
ed with delight. ‘‘You’re packin’ 
ir gosh-rammed pile of rocks, ain’t 
he said. ‘‘Couldn’t bear to leave 
ind after pilin’ ’em up all summer!” 
rts grinned but made no reply. But 
3 were not smiling. Withrow failed 
‘ee this important fact. ‘Goin’ to 
‘0 you a thousand times after I dig 
»pocket!’’ he promised. “Drink to 
over San Francisco—while you’re 
‘om the park bench with the rest of 
‘ns. Say, I bet you I’ll be surprised 
dig out that pocket!” He was half 
to himself now, maudlin. Rob- 
uck the donkey with a stick and 


on. 
‘his shoulder as he went, ‘‘Yes,”’ he 
j “you'll be surprised, I bet you— 
ou dig into that pocket! Good-by— 
Ni 


then he disappeared in the whirl of 
snow. A cough came back out of the 
and Withrow laughed. 

‘kin’ like’ a houn’ pup chasin’ a 
"he said. ‘‘ Well, back to the old 
or me!” He went on up the trail, 
z the storm with the vigor of his 
jody, bellowing to the universe: 
. bad, bad man, and my name is 
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\S dark when Withrow reached the 
a1 and the remaining donkey was 
+ the heavens with weeping after his 
xd comrade. Roberts had tied him 
‘mer of the cabin. Withrow did not 
to attend to the lonely beast, but 
side and sat down in solitary triumph 
the fireplace, pulling out a bottle. 
bottles lasted two days, but it took 
ys longer for the man to get out of 
sor. By that time two feet of snow 
hegulch. The depth increased stead- 
‘the slope, and at the place where 
s had found the apex of the trial 
gs the fall was packed nearly four 
‘2p—and the storm increasing all the 
Withrow looked out at the prospect 
, blinking eyes. 
od-by till spring, ole pocket!’’ he 
ed. “Man’d be a fool to try to dig 
of such a snow as this. Lose half of 
2eze to death too. Me, I’ll just let 
7 there till the snow goes off in the 
that’s what I’ll do. You’re safe, ole 
; Safe as though you was in a bank! 
led up here, warm and snug. Why 
If I only had some more booze!”’ 
ertheless, the man had a rough 
He had spent nearly all of Rob- 
pply of cash for booze. He made one 
Seelyville for supplies, but spent 
f his funds for whisky. The meager 
of provisions he brought back ex- 
litself a month before spring broke. 
he few shells he had left he managed 
a half-starved deer now and then, 
and by deer meat became loath- 
o him. When spring finally came he 
\ aa ragged, unkempt, half starved 
hter by twenty pounds. 
‘e came a warm rain late in March 
dk away the snow. Withrow went up 
,eager and triumphant. It had been 
h wait, but here he was, ready to 
in the fruits of his scheming. Rob- 
90 doubt, was dead. Fine! Didn’t 
, though, one way or the other. The 
vasn’t covered by a location notice. 
the were alive, Roberts had not the 
3t chance in the world of proving 
ag. Well —— 
ound the pick and shovel where he 
t them last fall. The top of the hid- 
ench was still covered with earth. 
a thing been touched!” he exulted, 
gan to dig, his great hairy hands 
2 with excitement. ‘Ole pocket,” he 
as he dug, “come out of it! They’s 
callin’ you! A reg’lar he-man with 
rs! And brains! Brains like a flock 
ts. What’s this?” 
as an old tin can, hidden beneath the 
vith which he had covered his find. 
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He turned it over and examined it, puzzled 
beyond measure. Inside it he found a piece 
of paper, neatly folded and wrapped in tin- 
foil from a tobacco package. He unfolded it 
and read: 


I hope you had a very pleasant winter. If it 
came to the worst, of course you could eat the 
jackass. Myself, I never cared for jackass 
meat. 


That was all. No; scribbled lower down 
was: 


P. S.—Dig deeper. I am a just man and I 
have left your sharefor you. You haveearnedit. 


Something seemed to burst in the man’s 
paralyzed brain. He seized the shovel and 
began digging madly. And as he dug, the 
horrible truth began to coruscate in his 
frenzied mind—somehow or another Rob- 
erts had beaten him to it! While he had 
been down at Seelyville having a good time 
that accursed lunger had risen from the 
gateway of death, come up here and robbed 
him of his pocket! ‘‘Why, he must have 
had it on that jackass the day I met him 
goin’ out—the low-down, double-crossin’ 
houn’! And I thought it was rocks! 
Throwin’ down his pardner—and me 
thinkin’ he was dyin’! Playin’ possum, 
that’s what he was doin’’’—all the time 
shoveling madly, his breath coming in 
sobbing gasps as he worked, hoping against 


ope. 

His shovel hit another tin can. He exam- 
ined it and found another package: a bit of 
paper wadded about some small object. 
He opened it with fingers that shook so 
badly he could hardly control them. Out of 
the paper dropped into his palm—the little 
round bottle which he had carried home 
every night to hoodwink his invalid part- 
ner! He stared at it, veins throbbing in his 
neck, congested eyes almost bursting from 
their sockets. A little nugget poised for a 
moment on the heap of tumbling grains; 
a little golden sand bur with a fleck of 
grayish quartz stuck upon one point. A 
moment later and with an impish flirt it 
scurried over and was lost amid its fellows. 

““Ruined!’’ sobbed the man. He dashed 
the taunting little bottle into the empty 
rock cavity and danced upon it in a frenzy 
of despairing fury. “Ruined—by my own 
pardner!”’ 


Two weeks later a tramp clumped up 
the walk through the little city park, head- 
ing aimlessly toward the Stevenson Monu- 
ment. He was dressed in tatters, dirty be- 
yond belief, hungry and, above all, thirsty. 
His haggard eyes fell upon the figure of a 
man sitting in the middle of the green- 
painted park bench; a senile, bleary, tooth- 
less specimen, perfect type of the city bum, 
old in years and sin. Opposite the bench 
the tramp stopped. 

“Got anything to drink, pardner?” he 
asked. 

“Besshir life!’’ cackled the old wreck 
oe “Goin’ to keep it too! Besshir 
ife!”’ 

Withrow hung about wistfully, the aged 
derelict watching him. He sat down upon 
the bench. “I been done dirt, pardner,” he 
said, and sighed—the sigh of a wronged 
man, broken of heart and spirit. 

‘“‘Cheerrup!” urged the other. He pulled 
a bottle from his pocket, looked at it, and 
drank. He looked at it again, hesitated, 
then passed it over reluctantly. A tiny 
modicum remained in the bottle. “‘Cheer- 
rup!’’ he exhorted again. ‘Drink hearty! 
I got ’nozzer bozzle!”’ 

““Where’d you get it, pardner?’’ wheed- 
led the big man. 

“Got it offn a young feller,” replied the 
bum. “About two hours ago. A good- 
lookin’ young feller, dressed like the King 
of England and smokin’ a cigar that smelt 
like the Queen of Sheby! He’d just come 
out of the hospital and was goin’ east to 
marry a girl or somepin’ like that. He told 
me all about it. People like to talk and 
tell their secrets to strangers. You know 
how it is. Well, this young feller comes up 
and stops, lookin’ at the park bench, like 
he’d seen it before. Then he sees me. 

““T was holdin’ down that bench my- 
self,’ he says, ‘a year ago. Now I got fifty 
thousand dollars!’ Just like he had to tell 
somebody or bust. 

“*T ain’t had a meal for two days, 
mister,’ I says, workin’ me old graft. He 
grins and hands me a five-dollar bill. ‘It’s 
worth it,’ he says, ‘to see you holdin’ down 
that bench instead of me! I’m sittin’ so 
pretty today,’ he says, ‘that I feel like givin’ 
sornehndg somepin’!’ He forgot me then 
and went on lookin’ at the bench, thinkin’. 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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——If you're a 
lumberjack, wear 
heavy underwear— 


but if you’re an 
indoor worker, 


wear Lawrence. 


OR the average business or professional 

man, heavy underwear in winter is as 
bad as underwear that is too light. Physi- 
cians recommend medium weight knitted 
undergarments that reach to the ankle. 


Lawrence Underwear in medium weight, 
with long or short sleeves and ankle or sock 
length, gives just the right protection, while 
the absorbent fabric with its ventilating air- 
cells, keeps the body dry and maintains an 
even temperature. 


Flat-knit Union Suits, 
Vests and Bloomers 
for Women—perfect 
in fit, dainty in tailor- 


Because it 1s knitted Lawrence Underwear 
is pleasantly elastic. And no matter what 
your physique, you will find you can be 
fitted we// in Lawrence Underwear. 


ing and finish. 


Union Suits—$1.75 and $2. Shirts and Drawers—$1.00 to $1.25. 
Two qualities—1—Blue Label, combed yarn, finest quality. 2— 
Red Label, same durability and finish, slightly different yarn. 


All Lawrence garments are knitted—different from the woven or 
muslin type. If your dealer hasn’t the particular style you wish, 
please send us his name. Always look for the Lawrence Label. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Established 1831 


E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 


LAWRENCE 


“Jatlored Knit 


UNDERWEAR 
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Jall Models 


These latest Franklin Cars are 
the smoothest, quietest, finest-acting 
Franklins ever built. They are the 
culmination of the many advance- 
ments which in one year have sent 
Franklin popularity to its present 
remarkable heights. 

Thirty new improvements add to 
quietness of motor and body, efficien- 
cy of lubrication, long life, perma- 
nency of adjustment, restful driving, 
simple control, complete protection 
and good appearance. 

These notably increase the motor- 
ing satisfaction derived from the 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


powerful] six motor, double flywheel, . 
_ pressure air-cooling system, fuel trans- 


former, rotary air-cleaner, light recip- 
rocating parts, and the case-hardened 
crankshaft—all brought out with the 
first Series 10 one year ago. 


53% of Franklin’s total production 
is now devoted to the Sedan model 
alone—with the seasonal closed car 
demand hardly begun. The Franklin 
Sedan affords an ideal contrast to the 
usual winter motoring hardships. 
Light weight, flexible, air-cooled, no 
water—it 1s always ready, never hand- 
icapped by roads or weather. 
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Something causes 


Correct the cause of Callouses 
Painful callouses are caused by pressure 
on a lowered bone in the ball of the 
foot. Trimming or wearing pads or 
plates merely treats the callous and does 
not correct the cause. Permanent relief 
will come the moment you support the 
lowered bone in normal position with a 
Wizard Arch Builder (Callous Reliever). 
The pressure thus removed, pain stops 
instantly and the callous gradually dis- 
appears. 


Wizards relieve Callouses, 
Fallen Arches and 
Runover Heels 
They correct foot troubles on the scien- 
tific principle of supporting in normal 
position the bones which cause the 
trouble. They are made of soft, flexible 
leather (no metal) and have a series of 
pockets on the under side. By placing 
soft inserts in the proper pocket a per- 
fect support can be built up the exact 
shape, height and location to gently 
support the misplaced bones in normal 
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Why let 


your Feet 
be tortured? 


Good physicians instinctively look for the 
cause of a patient’s illness. 
principle to your foot troubles? Something causes the 
callous on your sole. 


Why not apply the same 


Something causes arches to fall. 
heels to run over. 


position. This method gives instant re- 
lief to callouses, fallen arches and lean- 
ing heels. 


Wear your Stylish Shoes 
Wizard Arch Builders will correct foot 
troubles in any shoes that fit properly. 
You can still wear your French heel, 
dancing pump, strap Oxford and other 
stylish footwear. Wizards do not show 
when worn in the shoe, and will not 
affect the attractive appearance of the 
smartest shoe. You can put these de- 
vices in your shoes and immediately 
walk out in comfort. 


Where to get Relief— 
Foot Booklet Free 


Go to a shoe dealer where there is an 
expert who has studied the fitting of 
Wizards. If you don’t know of such a 
dealer, write us. We will send you, free, 
our book, “Orthopraxy of the Feet,” and 
a chart on which to diagram your foot. 
This chart will enable us to direct you 
to immediate relief. 


Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Co., 1639 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York 


Liverpool 


London 


Wize 
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(Continued from Page 115) 

“*Yes, sir,’ he says after a while, ‘I was 
sittin’ here, sick and all in. A big feller 
come along and I told him about a pocket 
I was huntin’, up in the Coast Range. He 
wanted me to take him in as a pardner. So 
I did. But he was a crook.’ 

“T was anxious to get away, but I was 
too polite. ‘Did he skin you, mister?’ I 
asks. The young feller grinned again. He 
was a mighty good-lookin’ young feller, 
and I stuck on, thinkin’ maybe he’d come 
across again. ‘No,’ he says. ‘He would 
have skinned me, only he didn’t even have 
cup custard where he’d ought to’ve had 
brains, and I beat him to it! On my way 
out of the hills in a snowstorm I blowed up 
and fell in the trail and some fellers found 
me and took me to the dinky hospital at 
Seelyville. There was a young doctor there. 
He’d just come up to operate on the super- 
intendent of the Liberty Mine. This young 
doctor looked me over. ‘‘ You ain’t got no 
t. b.!”’ he says. “Rib splinter ticklin’ your 
lung. Abscess, prob’ly. You’re in a bad 
shape, of course; but you lemme take you 
down to my hospital in San Francisco and 
I bet I fix you up better’n you was before!” 
He’s just discharged me and now I’m goin’ 
home.’ 

“*Why,’ says I, ‘you ain’t sick none at 
all now, are you?’ 

“<Not even a bellyache!’ he says, and 
laughs till you could hear him plumb to 
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envelope which reached me while I stared 
at the spires of Southampton. Beatrice 
Maude deals with great situations infor- 
mally, as an ambitious woman should: 


You can come to my wedding with R. H. 
Prine of Wales on May 1, 1928, but before if 
Mother says at Westminstr Abbey, London, W. 


I think it was Dryden who declared that 
the pangs of defeated love are soothed by 
the knowledge of an exalted successor. 


11—Kippy 


E OWNS the best hotel in London, and 

is modest about his estate, and not 
given to making loud remarks unless you 
sit down on him while he is drowsing in the 
corner of the green couch in his office. Then 
he yelps in a thin, grieved fashion, wistfully. 
During the war he was sometimes spoken of 
by military men as “that damned dog,” but 
this was owing to a fondness for spurs that 
raged in Kippy. He camea hundred yards 
down Jermyn Street to bite my spurs in 
August of 1918, and might have squired me 
back to Winchester and the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces if a policeman hadn’t 
said, ‘“‘That dog from the Cavendish is after 
you, sir.” 

It shocked me, because his attitude to- 
ward Jermyn Street is fearfully cold. He 
plants his gray paws on a window sill and 
considers the narrow way now and then 
after dusk when cars stop and dandies come 
filing to dine in the little restaurant with its 
green walls and clear lights, where there is 
no band. Occasionally he takes an old 
friend to the curb and waits for a taxicab. 
But a pedigreed Scotch terrier that has lived 
at Versailles and swallowed the ribbon of a 
Victoria Cross has nothing to say to Jermyn 
Street. One meets rather common dogs off 
the pavement. A swine of a Chow hangs 
about the Turkish baths a few doors off, 
and that lop-eared brute—whose mother 
might have been anyone and probably 
was—in attendance on the Hotel Jules, 
swings a nasty set of teeth. Kippy trots out 
of publicity through the calm brown hall, 
and perhaps goes to watch the person who 
thinks that she manages his hotel getting 
up fresh chintzes in one of the little suites 
that rim the courtyard. Or there is a couch 
covered in glazed mauve fabrics close to the 
fireplace of an oval room on the first floor. 
Or someone decent may be lunching on 
game p 

Why bother with Jermyn Street? Let the 
dogs have it. The Cavendish is the best 
hotel in London, and hence the best hotel 
in the world. A dog that would live in a 
Turkish bath would belong to the Labor 
Party! Even in winter, when the hundred 
bedrooms are mostly empty, Kippy stays 
at home. Iam not laughing at him. He is 
a little gray old dog that has a kingdom of 
handsome chambers, of rare furniture to be 
gravely studied with his ears perked, of tall 
mirrors between draped windows that seem 
to drag a view far off into a long, glittering 
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Market Street. I see he ain’t goi 
come across no more, so I shakes me, 
for Dillon’s. So 
“T bet you that’s him! !”’ burst out Vt 
row hoarsely. “The double-crossin’,} 
bin’ lunger that done me out of my Dog 
Where was he goin’?” 
“T dunno. I was in a hurry. But} 
somewheres.”’ | 
The old bum drew a second full ki 
fom his pocket and touched the cork) 
ingly. But happening to glance asic} 
caught the avid gleam in Withrow’sy 
and got up, sidling away with the k¥ 
hugged to his side. 
“ Hol’ on, pardner!” begged Withrc: 
agony. “Did—did this feller wear al 
with a green bug on it?”’ 
“Shore. did!” said the old bum,| 
traveling with the bottle hugged jeal: 
to his heart by a skinny claw. “He sh) 
it to me. Said it meant good luck.” 
For a long time Withrow sat thi 
alone. Without hope. He did not I 
where Roberts lived. Worst of all, ' 
had been no joint location notice reec| 
upon the property. He himself had y 
to that! 
Hungry, ragged, tired to death froth 
long hike down from Barrel Gulch ; 
stony trails, beaten and broke, Wit o 
hunched forward in the middle of the } 
green-painted park bench. It was bi 
ning to rain. 4 | 


. i 


past. His hotel could only be in Lor, 
where old things are renewed and last 1i 
brittle generations smash up and down,s 
where, and make a mess. 

But conservatism has its dangers. 11} 
comes the crisis to be met. The thiny 
tirely strange and malevolent arrives. 
gets—well, flustered. I have no start 
with Kippy, in particular; but I gavei 
some of my tournedo Rossini one de 
February and he lent me his com 
through the hall, through the doors. # 
sneezed at Jermyn Street, and the pa: 
the door close behind him. So he waite 
a taxicab to take me away and lifter 
black nose to saline air that blew fron} 
Channel across his island. 

Then he smelled another smell and ' 
down to the curb, growling. There ¥ 
negro in a red fez, leading a camel up Jery 
Street. Kippy looked at them and 3 
lutely barked. This was a vulgar bus: 
and it put him out of countenance. 
be allowed. Dogs, motors, horses, men 
longed on Jermyn Street, but this. C 
barked; sat down in the gutter to | 
steadily, and his ears stiffened. Thee 
was in trade too. It was advertising 
brand of Turkish cigarette. Kipp 
fur really bristled. His barks shod out 
after every lunging noise he stony 
watch the camel run. 

But it didn’t. It came on, larger an 
yellow, swinging its silly feet. Its lo 
neck swayed with scarlet cords and 
jingling and flopping. Here! The ¢ 
charge was letting it near the curb 
Kippy made his best noise. The 1 
looked sideways down at him with a 
cilious ripple of its mouth. Kippy who 
a battle cry and leaped. He rolled o 
over between the beast’s feet, and i it? 
on regardless, wagging its tail. 

As Kippy limped past me his 
needed no translation. This was wh 
of helping Yankees on a bit. He w 
his steps and sat with his back to m 
somebody opened his door. It shut b 
him with a dreadful bang. 


Il1—Hilda 


HE was, like most English barma id 
tremely plain and by no means } 
but she stood grandly behind a ¢ 
counter and pulled beer pulls and mi 
with bitters and smiled at the racing 
who filled the tawdry depth of a 
which, like most English bars, was s 
that it couldn’t have been equaled in 
I delight to destroy legends. It may b 
there are, buried in English cathedralt 
charming bars and barmaids. But the 
age bar and barmaid in London mer 
to prove that the islander takes his al 
seriously. Well, here was Hilda. Sk 
given a friend of mine the right tip 
race somewhere and now received hist 
with ‘‘Oh, glad to oblige, ’m sure, s 
swashed black ale into a prodigious gla: 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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10 Was wearing a silk hat, a gray 
cit and brown knickerbockers. But 
| ot consider his costume profitably 
\la’s voice in my ears. 

ure Americans who believe that all 
lah drop their h’s and talk in a sort 
.)>stammer. There are other Amer- 
ystly elderly, who make incanta- 
-some ghost which they call the 
| English pronunciation. Theselast, 
7, have not been much in England 
jars. It was in 1896 that George 
Shaw inveighed against the fash- 
2 ice of London, and in 1898 Harold 
wrote: 

ieans no longer need envy the 
Jiction. The chatter of a London 
{-oom begins to sound like a camp 
4n some backwoods district of the 
|-ates. If you want to hear English 
‘ly spoken, go to Cork.” 

ln London I heard English beauti- 
sen by four people—spoken with- 
i hedsyllable, crisply, perfectly. The 
le were: An actress no longer in 
youth who has given up acting; 
lergyman beside a mummy in the 
| Tuseum who talked to me about 
‘in American painter who lives in 
ud Hilda. Otherwise the speech of 
ynade me sorrowful. 

2was this dumpy, inconsiderable 
1 vhose hair resembled the skin of an 
yato; who wore a knitted pink 
| aled together over a dress of some 
iz blue cloth soaked in cheap per- 
jm whese neck dangled four strings 
7 false and repulsive pearls, some 
: who smiled as if wires dragged up 


of her mouth; who navigated be- 
jottles and machines in the waddle 
hunting worms, andspoke in a per- 
lady about horses and the owners 
cs of horses and the backers of 


frain of her conversation was 
i yours, sir?”’ 

s been twenty years behind that 
(mahogany, they tell me; facing 
1. light and the smoke of the room, 
sbout horses. Her hazel eyes have 
i, jockeys turn to burly trainers and 
eggars. 

4 chap who rode Minotaur in the 
as here a while ago. Oh, quite a 
Usight he was! I let him have half a 
.. . The Yankee horse is my bet 
/irand National. Oh, he may be 
A, but he’ll do. I’ve no patience 
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with young uns for steeplechasin’. . . . 
What’s yours, sir? I’m from Shrop- 
shire, sir, where there’s no horses to speak 
fay 

This was a joke. She laughed, and I won- 
dered why she had been allowed to leave 


Shropshire, twenty years ago. Ten men, 


laughed along the bar; faces turned in the 
room’s vaporous chill. 

Hilda fingered her three wedding rings 
and asked a hulking lad, “‘ What’s yours?” 

“Double Seotch, please, miss.” 

“Better have a beer, Teddy, or you won’t 
stick three rounds tonight.” 

He said meekly “‘All right, miss,’’ and 
drank his beer sedately, while a phantom 
grew alongside his elbow and croaked for 
gin. It was a female phantom, and hor- 
rible, being old. No one paid any attention 
to it except myself. There were six violets 
on the front of its black straw bonnet and 
they shivered while it fiddled with a scrub- 
bing brush and waited for its gin, while it 
wept when Hilda didn’t give it gin and wan- 
Lene somehow out of the place, lugging a 
pail. 

“T don’t approve of women in bars, you 
know,” said Hilda. ‘‘What’s yours, sir?’”’ 
I1V—The Countess of X 

URY STREET is not broad and cars 
make a great racket when they come up 
its slope. This car was monstrous, anyhow, 


and it made an astounding noise before it 
stopped and shed a footman. Mr. Pont 


looked up from the gray-jade stork on a mat | 
of blue velvet between us and gave a tiny | 


moan. A dealer in rare curios should not 
moan when he sees an imperial motor at his 
door, but he moaned and said, “‘Do come 
into my office, sir. I’ve the most delicious 


bit of ivory straight from Peking. Do, | 


please!” 
The silk curtain dropped after us and I 


wondered if all these gleaming surfaces and | 


carved gods had a scent, or if imagination 


works so when we look at ivory and lucid | 
crystal ladies severely smiling on their little 


thrones of teak and malachite. Things from | 


the East should smell of sandalwood. But 
Mr. Pont was not bringing me any delicious 
ivory. He stood against his curtain and 
listened with his hands locked behind his 
coat. 

“Mr. Pont, if you please.” 

The woman spoke and Mr. Pont’s assist- 
ant said: 

“He’s engaged, m—— 

“Tell Mr. Pont that Lady X wishes to 
see him.” 


” 
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How to know 


a good bicycle store 


HE merchant who shows this window-display 
(a happy boy coasting on an Iver Johnson 
Bicycle) is a good man to do business with. 


Ask him to show you an Iver Johnson. Its 
stylish appearance will at once appeal to you as 
being far ahead of any other bicycle you have 
ever seen. 


The experience and accurate workmanship, 
combined with the truss bridge construction 
and the high carbon seamless steel tubing used 
in the frame and forks, enable the Iver Johnson 
Bicycle to withstand all sorts of hard riding. 


Fork-crowns, fork-ends, handle-bar stems, 
seat-posts, cranks and other vital parts are made 
of drop-forgings in our own plant. The two-piece 
crank set makes pedaling easy as walking. Fitted 
with two-point ball-bearings, which give greater 
support and better wearing surfaces. 


Iver Johnson Bicycles are made in all sizes for 
men and women, boys and girls. Colors: Ivory 
Black, Copper Bronze, Poilu Blue, Iver Johnson 
Blue, and Maroon—put on with five coats of 
enamel; all nickel on copper. 


Write for Catalog “B” 


Describing our various models 
of bicycles for men, women, boys 
and girls; and also velocipedes. 

Write also for Firearms Catalog 
“A” showing Iver Johnson Shot 
Guns and the famous “Hammer 
the Hammer” Revolvers. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 151 Chambers St. Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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IVER JOHNSON 


IVER JOHNSON 
VELOCIPEDES 
for little boys and girls 


The same skilled workmanship 
and fine materials used in Iver 
Johnson Bicycles are also put 
into Iver Johnson Velocipedes. 
Beautiful baked-on enamel, 
either red or blue, with white 
head. Nickel-plated fork and Straet 
fittings. Made in three sizes. 


DEALERS: A golden opportunity is yours to sell the entire 
Iver Johnson line. Write for information. Use the Coupon. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 
7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Send me special Dealer Proposition 
and complete information. 


Name. ae 


City 2 ees 


x Cet 
| YRTESY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
one Steps on Fiying Squadron Mountain, Lafayette National Park, Maine 


Kind of Store. 
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rand NOW 


The Gray Truck 
has been added 
to the already 
successful line 
of Gray Cars- 
With the worlds 
official economy 
engine-with each 
unit and part 
designed and 
manufactured 
to fulfill every 
requirement of 
modern light 
delivery~ This 
Gray Truck will 
speed up your 
transportation 
and lower its 
COSU.. \ va 


GRAY MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Canada,Chatham. Ontario 
Europe,63 Champs Elysees. Paris 
England, 80 Brompton Rd. London, S.W. 


Gray Prices at Detroit 


Roadster - - $510 Coupe - - - $685 
Touring - $520 Coach - - - $785 


4 Door Sedan $835 
Gray Truck - $575 
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It seemed that each word slapped the cur- 
tain. Silk shook; Mr. Pont gave another 
little moan, stepping back; his assistant 
put in a worried face and made mouths; 
Mr. Pont went out and the woman said 
“Ah!” in just the long note of one who finds 
the cat with its head in the cream jug. 

She must be standing in the middle of the 
tiny shop. One of the minute jars on the 
round case, there, jingled. 

She said: ‘“‘You’ll recall that I bought 
several cups here yesterday, and you sent 
them for me? To Mrs. Struthers in Crom- 
well Place? So glad youdoremember. Open 
that box, Rogers.” 

It took her footman three seconds to open 
the box. Her voice had roused every nerve 
behind my ears. It rolled and grated and 
bit. Thewhip cracked; I was hearing priv- 
ilege lambaste the inferior person. I had al- 
ways wanted to hear that scene played 


| through as it is played annually in ten Eng- 


lish novels. Well, I was hearing it and I 
wanted to see it. 

“‘T’m so sorry, Lady 

“‘Tt’sso good of youto besorry! Wedding 
present, you know, for Millicent Struth- 
ers. . . . Why the devil’’—the voice 
slowed—‘‘ can’t you people wrap things de- 
saa You rather should, shouldn’t you? 

swe 

“‘T’m so very sorry, madam. Of course, 
the cups can be replaced. The wedding’s for 
Monday, I think. If HY 

““D’you think it at all likely that I’d trust 
you to send anything anywhere after this?” 

The curtain drifted. No, I could not see 
the Countess of X. I could see Mr. Pont’s 
left hand twitching behind his back. He is 
seventy years old and the veins are singu- 
larly clear under his skin. It appeared that 
his hand was mobile ivory, with bands of 
porphyry pulsing inside its thin weight. 

“‘T should be sorry to lose your custom, 
Lady ——” 

“You damned well haye,’’ the voice as- 
sured him. “It’s too beastly careless. Yes, 
you’ve quite thoroughly lost it. Who’s that 
dealer in Duke Street? Eh?” 

“Charters, madam. ‘I 

‘Thanks,’ said the Countess of X, and 
there was the small noise of the closing 
door, of course, and I could see her furs 
sway into the cabin of the great machine. 
The olive footman swung in two move- 
ments to his seat beside the driver. Bury 
Street resounded with the flourish of the 
horn. I wondered if Mr. Charters in Duke 
Street would keep her custom long, and if 
the Earl of X likes his wife, and what her 
servants think of her manners. 

“Oh, Mr. Pont,’ said the assistant, 
“there’s only one of the cups cracked!” 

He answered, ‘‘Tell Wilson to be more 
careful packing things,’”’ and came back 
through the curtain with its embroidered 
apes and lilies. “‘This bit of ivory, now— 
let me see.’ His fingers went pottering 
among boxes and marshaled crumbs of 
priceless carving on a shelf. 

I asked, ‘‘Why didn’t you throw some- 
thing at her?” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t do. . Here we 
are. Seventeenth century. One begins to 
see the European influence.”’ He turned 
with an inch of wrought beauty on his palm. 
The palm shook a little. Mr. Pont looked 
at me across it and then he said, so gently, 
“Do you happen to know Lady X’s people 
in New York, sir? Her father, I believe, is 
one of your very wealthiest greengrocers.” 


” 


V—Spencer 


HERE was once a retired admiral who 

halted me in the Grand Central Station 
and said: ‘“‘ You have written a story about 
an enlisted man in the Navy who wore a 
white cap on the streets of New York in the 
month of January. Have you no sense? 
Don’t you know that sailors never wear 
white caps in winter, unless they are in the 
tropics and there is a specific order that 
they must wear white caps?”’ ; 

I tried to say, ‘‘ Well, but I’ve seen them 
wear white caps in win 4 

““Nonsense!”’ said the admiral. ‘The 
regulations forbid it. They v 

Three gobs swung around the corner of 
the baggage counter with the snow of mid- 
winter melting on their jackets. They were 
all wearing white caps. The admiral went 
home and shortly afterward died. 

But that sort of thing seldom happens to 
me. I may have the honest side of an ar- 
gument, but it crumbles under me and I am 
left wallowing. If I say that taxicab drivers 
are sober and reliable men, a machine 
promptly runs at me with its driver pluck- 
ing snakes from his ears. If I tell-an Eng- 
lishman that American legislators are often 
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intelligent, he at once shows me the news of 
a bill passed somewhere to prevent voters 
from smoking tobacco hashed and rolled in 
thin paper, instead of hashed and rolled in 
cabbage leaf soaked with shellac, or to pre- 
vent the foundation of schools wherein the 
children might discover that literature has 


“ existed since the deaths of Charles Dickens 


and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Or if 
I tell an Englishman that there is a vague 
appreciation of art in the United States he 
produces a dispatch relating that a com- 
mittee of virtuous women and blacksmiths 
has smashed a copy of the Discobolus 
somewhere south of Chicago and put a flan- 
nel wrapper on the Venus de Milo in the 
name of public morality. However, there 
was an Englishman sitting in my rooms one 
afternoon and I triumphed over him. 

“The average Briton,’’ he said, “‘knows 
of just two cities in the United States, 
New York and Washington, and he 
couldn’t for his life name three of the 
states.” 

Very feebly I murmured that I thought 
he was exaggerating, and a key rattled in 
the lock. Spencer brought back my boots 
and two suits, all radiant and refreshed, and 
asked, “‘Anything else, sir?”’ 

“Spencer, can you name three of the 
United States?”’ 

Spencer screwed his eyes shut, stood on 
one foot briefly and said, ‘‘Oh—er—there’s 
Neberaskay and Kan-sas and Okklehoma 
and Illinwass and those two Dakkotas and 
Ohyoh and California and Texas, sir. 
Thank you, sir.” 

“You’ve been in the States,’”’ said the 
Englishman. 

“T, sir? Oh, dear no, sir. Thank you, 
sir.” 

He gave me his beaming smile and went 
out on his portentous feet without the least 
noise. There was nothing mercenary in 
the smile. He regarded me as a special 
amusement sent to brighten his days as 
valet of the second and third floors in this 
hotel. 

When he was unpacking for me I hap- 
pened to say, ‘‘Better steal me some more 
coat hangers,’’ and that sentence smote 
Spencer double in a colic of mirth. He 
reeled into the hall and told Queenie, the 
chambermaid, and Arthur, the governor of 
the open-work elevator. I was established 
in his mind as a wit. He watched me as 
one watches an oil well lately dug; I might 
say something frightfully funny at any 
time. The English are strange. 

But there was something odd about the 
long creature. He was six feet high, and 
his noiseless movements, bringing in my 
boots or breakfast or a case of fresh laun- 
dry, were supple. He had an ugly brown 
face. filled with innocent circular eyes and 
his curly black hair owed nothing to poma- 
tum. Hewas most unlike a London hotel’s 
valet; I thought him like the farmer’s son 
of seven thousand posters and tales; he 
should be chewing a straw on a gate. I 
have never known a farmer’s son who was 
at all innocent or who chewed straws un- 
duly, but the characteristics of races are 
entirely fixed by their romances. The 
American thinks himself a superior man of 
business; the Briton thinks that he is a 
natural boxer; the Frenchman believes 
that he—and he alone—understands the 
fine arts. All three illusions have a remote 
root in fact. So I suppose that there was 
once an innocent farmer boy who sat on a 
gate and chewed a straw. But Spencer 
somehow, and in spite of his excellence as 
a valet, was plainly an amateur. He did 
ay boots and clothes with charm and merit, 

ut 

‘Where are you from, Spencer?” 

“‘Oh—er—Hampshire, sir. Quite close 
into Winchester. We'd a farm, sir.’ 

“Like London better, Spencer?”’ 

He stood on alternate soles and thought 
about it for a while. 

“T really can’t say. Bea bit lonesome if 
I went back, sir. Mother’s gone out to 
Fred. Cissie’s husband has the farm now. 
. . . Anything else, sir?” 

““Where’s Fred?” 

““Oh—er—Neberaskay. Done very well 
for himself. Only thirty-six and he’s got 
ninety acres and the agency for a kind of 
motor car, sir. Took mother all around 
those Dakkotas last summer. She’s left off 
wearin’ corsets. Wants me to come out. 
I’m youngest, sir. Baby of the family, in 
a way of speaking. Fred sent me the 
money. But I don’t know. I can’t swim, 
sir. Never could.” 

“But three thousand steamers get across 
the Atlantic every year without sinking, 
Spencer.” 
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“‘Oh—er—sir, yes,”’ said Spence 
so. But there was a chap in my 
that’d been in that there regiment 
strafed on the transport in that 
ranean, you know, goin’ to the 
business. And he couldn’t swim 
He was fair drowning, and one 
nurses gave him a pull into a lifeh 
felt horrid about it.”’ 

“Still, it’s only one chance in th’ 
sand, Spencer.” : 

He screwed his eyes shut to t] 
then he sighed, ‘‘Well, sir, yes. 
be horrid to go splashin’ around ir 
and have a woman pull you intoa | 
I’d feel such a fool, sir.’ | 


VI—Shadow 


F YOU play bridge until three ¢ 

the morning, not even London y 
to find you a taxicab. The Hayme 
slope of yellow, smoky fronts in ; 
all solid. Night knocks holes in tf] 
ity. The night of London is a \ 
thing everywhere. They have 
Piecadilly Circus and Oxford Str 
American flaming signs, but the Ha 
after midnight has this evil loye 
shadows slashed into stolid plan 
spectable gray, and bodies dwindl 
inclined pavement as if in flight fr 
romantic mind or something. Y 
suddenly down from American tall 
sight of American papers flopped 0 
of aroom that might face on Fifth 
An American elevator lets you \ 
hushed lobby, and then you are s 
in an English street, queerly lig 
lamps that seem not to want to 
and you remember that your pa 
locked in your trunk, miles away 
thing should happen. 

That clever poet who put toge 
one word ‘‘darkness!’’ Two slo 
bles that toll and then sigh off ar 
the head. For it is only darkness 
fear, after all. Night may mean an 
a jolly show, kisses, the colored ] 
cards on bright wood, ease of lim 
fine grain of linen and a fresh pil 
under one’s neck. But darkness 
whatever it meant in that most d 
bed when you knew—knew tha 
were creeping on the window sil 
the honeysuckle and that the nurs¢ 
had changed into the clanking h 
from the gardens behind the moon 
it a tall nothing that stood in the 
and looked, motionless? Or did s¢ 
come bulging down out of the roof 
to crush you silently? You sere 
last and no one heard, and you | 
beat of a million hearts until t 
blazed up and it was just a drez 
said. But we all know that there ¥ 
thing there. 

I had to walk down the Hayma 
I thought about an ace that mi 
saved a trick if my partner had { 
I forgave her just when I was tun 
the narrow street beside an ugly lil 
palace that is guarded by sentries 
bearskin shakos on their heads an 
very loudly so that the prince ir 
palace will feel safe if he wakes 
drink of water. The street goes on 
shimmer of a park and I stared 
bare trees that seemed a little gree 
by the lamps, although my bre 
going up in pale steam and my! 


cold. j 
And then he said, “‘I say—I say 
darkness. : 
It was as though the voice spou 
a blank space of the wall. He wasa 
but he was real, because cloth 
brick and he said, so politely, ° 
sorry; but it’s so dark here. It’sfr 
dark!” : % 
I nodded. The shadow movet 
wall’s brown height and Englai 
small for us. Darkness held 
and he said, ‘‘Two_ shillini 
could ” And a hand came 0 
darkness with three black patche 
wrist as if he had pricked his wl 
with a needle. The hand dropped 
silver. j 
He said, ‘‘Thanks, so very mu 
I was walking on. iM 
After a breath I looked back, 0 
but he was still a shadow in thes! 
the wall. L 
Then a policeman said, ‘‘Go0 
sir,” in the broad light of the o 


way. y 

A taxicab took me so comfortak 
the bright warmth of my hotel 
sight of flowers in a red bowl be 
green ticket for Saturday’s boat. 


; 
a 
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t be just, but along the line of retri- 
I deserve injustice. 
-ecollections of that first winter in 
lle are vivid. I had never lived in a 
fore, but always in country com- 
1s or in small towns where we knew 
her even as we are known. Judg- 
ays are every day. In this city no- 
emed to care much about extending 
her acquaintance. I remained a 
r within the gates for something like 
irs, and later discovered that Nash- 
a hospitable and friendly old town. 
ethodist preacher and his wife al- 
ove in the best society everywhere; 
) or fashionable people, you under- 
jut good people who entertain nat- 
without making a fuss about it in 
iety columns of the next morning’s 
With the exception of that one dead 
ter we left Oxford, I was always in- 
) everything, from the neighborhood 
and the village sociables on up to 
ties and Sunday dinners. Now it 
ferent. You must arrive some way 
ou are received into the polite so- 
‘a strange city. We were in Nash- 
ut we might as well have been in 
atka so far as social recognition was 
ied. Lundy was totally oblivious of 
uation, but it disturbed me not to 
smiling, speaking terms with this 
wn. 
room in that Jerusalem barracks 
ked the fashionable residence street, 
emember how queer I felt one day 
ig a long line of carriages drawn up 
; of the next house, where the host- 
; giving a reception. I felt queer 
: I had not been invited—not that 
wme. That was the queer part of 
ye very much alive next door to a 
who did not know that I existed. 
lave been saved by 
ise of humor more 
chan by any other 
_of salvation, An- 
ay shortly after that 
ad up into the street 
ur corner on my way 
wn. The only va- 
at was one partially 
d by this same lady. 
- pardon, this seat is 
1 for a friend,’’ she 
ving me a hoisting 


ll, I am a friend,” 
red, and settled 
ith those motions a 
‘makes when she ex- 
9 be seated a long 


friend did not ap- 
Terode together like 
ven images of differ- 
‘ies downtown tothe 
ig district. 
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MY BOOK AND HEART 


(Continued from Page 29) 


I began, during this period of human de- 
tachments, those studies of men and women 
which later gave me a reputation for under- 
standing human natures. Nobody does; 
but if you put your whole mind on it, you 
may get a wonderful smattering of what 
people do not know about themselves until 
you tellthem. You cannot know a man by 
his faults or a woman by her vanities, but 
by their good qualities; their strength in 
virtues rather than the incidental weakness 
of human nature. It gives you a grand 
feeling to go after your fellow man with this 
kind of focus on him. When you are ready 
to copy him out you merely put in his 
limitations by way of balancing the scenes 
of his character. 


ht record many sim- Fae 


idents during those 
iys in Nashville. I 
ways found it pos- 
be mischievous without being ma- 
and I had to do something to keep 
sparkle of my own human nature. 
2asonably happy, infinitely relieved 
xiety about Lundy, and I was work- 
y hard, with no natural diversions 
tically no social life. But I doubt 
eciated the advantages and freedom 
4 unknown and without any sort of 
lon to sustain as I do now. Living 
yur reputation is a fearfully exacting 
3. My present plan is to try it 
3 the earliest possible moment. My 
‘to get a long way from where I 
er been, buy a few sticks of furniture, 
housekeeping, go to church every 
, pay my missionary dues, read 
‘rch papers and start another liter- 
»er from the bottom, under another 
ind find out for sure what is in a 
also, how it feels again to be of no 
ton and out to win on my merits if 
ny. 
- must finish this present life first. 
my plan to take anything of it with 
'a few photographs, a Bible, some 
5 of poetry and my last winter’s hat 


reat mistake for the last ten years 
1 looking better off than I am, and 
0 be getting a slightly pompous air. 
s reduces your power of presence 
inge community like wearing your 
slothes. 


She Invariably 
Looked Straight at You, Without the Least Meaning, 
as if She Gazed Calmly at Your Dead Body, Not You 


There was a little dark wren of a woman 
who worked in the Sunday-school depart- 
ment. She had a sort of twinkling homeli- 
ness and a comedian’s gift for dramatizing 
the incidents of everyday life. She was the 
beloved Puck of our household. You could 
never have thought of her as an old maid, 
although she was far gone in her thirties 
and unmarried. She had no love affairs and 
apparently no memories. But she was sub- 
ject to strange eclipses. Once in so often 
her light went out. Then she would sit like 
the smoking wick of herself in our back- 
ground and have nothing to say. Never 
would she retire on these occasions and 
have her fit in her own room like any other 
woman. She was determined to be present 
but not voting, so to speak. 

This was not temperament. She was fa- 
mous for her good sense and her efficiency; 
humor and kindness were her attributes. If 
her wit touched you it was a light flashed 
on you, not asting. But she had a thorn in 
her side like a poor little Saint Paul, some 
weakness, or a sorrow, bravely borne in 
silence. It requires more strength, in a 
woman to keep her mouth shut than it does 


in aman. She had it. After fifteen years of 
faithful service, she finally let go and disap- 
peared with the brief explanation that she 
was going home, when all along we had 
supposed the little room she occupied over 
the kitchen was the only home she had. 

I have thought of this woman a thousand 
times. She has been one of the inkpots of 
my imagination for twenty years. Who was 
she and what was she? A sordid explana- 
tion will not do. My feeling has always 
been that she deserved the best one could 
think. 

But my experience is that the mysterious 
character is not the best one to portray in 
fiction. Most people are simple, especially 
readers. They read for the pleasure of being 
illusioned, not many of them for the 
literary flavor of the tale. This is 
why mystery stories are so popular. 
They are simple—what you may call 
primer fiction, which appeals 
strongly to the not highly developed 
imagination of the general reader. I 
do not suppose anyone ever wrote a 
truthful tale of bandits, for example, 
because as a rule writers do not be- 

long to the outlaw class. 
They get their material sec- 
ondhand and garble it to 
satisfy the popular idea of 
what arson, robbery and 
murder are. Robbers do not 


They appear totally devoid 
of this talent, and if one of 
them should write a really 
truthful account of his ex- 


disillusioning. The police 
would be the only people 
who would read the thing, 
and that from asense of duty. 

I have noticed this in my 
experience as an author, 
which has never touched the 
criminal classes. Most of 
the stuff I have written is the 
truth one way or the other. 
Most of the characters por- 
trayed are at least composite 
men and women I have 
known. But lam careful not 
to reveal this fact to the edi- 
tor I am planning to take in. 
If I do tell him it is the truth 
andnothing but the truth, he 
will send it back as sure as 
fate; and in an author’s ca- 
reer nothing is so important 
as keeping your favorite edi- 
tors spoofed. The long and 
short of it, my dear hearts, 
is that what we all want is 
fiction, not facts. This is 
natural when you consider 
how much more fiction we 
produce in living than mere 
facts. 

Truth is a fearful thing. 
We have the strength to 
achieve very little of it. War 
is imagination fought out. 
The truth back of war is ugly, 
financial, political. Love is 
all romance and imagination. 
Just let the .most literal- 
minded honest man of your 
acquaintance become a lover, 
and watch him lie. He becomes a noble 
exaggeration of himself. He sacks his real 
virtues and struts in the poetry of purely 
imaginary traits. He cannot help it. Ob- 
serve the good little maiden, how she en- 
hances herself with clothes that are not born 
on her, makes the very hair on her head 
deceive you about her plain little face by 
doing it up romantically above and around 
this face. 

For all these reasons I contend that the 
simple good man or woman is easier to 
finance in fiction than the twisted, compli- 
cated types, because by nature and instinct 
the reader is closer kin to them. It is like 
reading yourself in large type, before you 
became what you are, to read the story of 
plain people who do their good deeds and 
their bad ones without highly sensitized 
perceptions of what they are doing; who 
repent and fall again, and get up and go on, 
precisely as you would do yourself if you 
had not been perverted by too much of 
the wrong kind of thinking, which com- 
plicates you and the conditions under which 
you now live. 

(Continued on Page 129) 


write their own literature. | 


ploits it would be sordid and | 


Warmth without Weight 
Freedom without Danger 


IB you know that Winter Underwear 
is now made to give Men and Boys 
the same fine ATHLETIC FREEDOM 
they enjoy so much in Summer—COM- 
BINED with the perfect cold-weather 
protection hitherto found only in un- 
dergarments of heavy, clumsy body- 
restricting type? 


Don’t miss this healthy, happy medium 
between “too little” and ‘too much”! 
It offers you the MOST COMPLETE 
Winter comfort and safety you have 
ever known! 

Avoid inferior imitations. Ask for genuine 
“AMHO” at any high-grade Men’s Shop, Depart- 
ment Store or Dry Goods House. Your choice of 


various weights, in natural color or white. Boys’ 
and Youths’ sizes up to 36. Men’s sizes up to 56. 


The ORIGINAL knee-length, 
sleeveless, loose-fitting Union 
Suit KNIT of highest grade 
WOOL and Cotton mixed. 


Made only by the 


American Hosiery Company 
(Makers since 1868 of Fine Knitted Goods) 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Send for our 
FREE BOOK 
“Short Lengths” 
for Men 
who want to 
KEEP. FIT 
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You can do it. Just open a can of Effecto Auto 
Enamel and go ahead. Effecto is the original 
auto enamel — quick-drying, free-flowing and 
self-leveling. It wears longer than the finish on 
most new cars. Made in eight snappy colors. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 


Send for Effecto Color Card and Names of Local Dealers. 
In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
wife of a high dignitary in the church 
ived in our Jerusalem barracks be- 
| to this class. I had my first lessons 
yjluntary hypocrisy studying the moral 
of this good woman. She had regu- 
tures, beautiful hair, and managed to 
nely in spite of these natural advan- 
as if it were the duty of all Christian 
1 to be as plain as possible. She in- 
ly looked straight at you, without 
ist meaning, as if she gazed calmly at 
Jead body, not you. She was con- 
ous, and had a religious complexion— 
from long repression of her natural 
ms, I suppose. She had always lived 
ive Christian life, and was now at her 
md to find enough good deeds to do 
p up her normal spiritual animus. 
yen knows, I had not been a sluggish 
jan myself; but I was frightfully 
that winter writing. my first short 
_and reviewing books. I remember 
she said about one of these stories: 
‘eis not a word of truth init.’”’ When 
her it was full of truth, but no facts 
he was scandalized. She thought the 
g of novels was contaminating. She 
ie only person in the house who sus- 
_ our little Puck lady of not being 
she ought to be. She would not do 
, but she had a mind as irresponsible 
4 of a mischievous child. She was 
p spiritually as a fashionable woman 
Be her-tace, and did not know it. I 
een variations of her all my life, but 
ter simplicity of her manifestations 
d me to write my first interpretation 
se little blue-backed-spelling-book 


s Mary Helm’s room was across the 
vom mine. It was plainly furnished 
1 the rooms in that house, but the 
‘nt you set foot across the threshold of 
_had the feeling of entering a fine 
parlor. You did not see the bed or 

shstand, nor the litter of papers on 
sk; but you saw her sitting before the 
little old hunchback lady with a fine 
pllar pinned around her neck and her 
‘ies spread. Her face was finished 
ne most exquisite wrinkles I ever saw, 
e wore a rose in each cheek—her own 
you understand, at the age of sixty. 
duld invariably greet you with the air 
ing just returned from an eighteenth- 
y salon where she had been with 
t company and shared much fine con- 


on. 

matter of fact, she would have just 
ed from her office in the Methodist 
hing house where she edited the 
mn’s Home Missionary paper and 
yeneral supervision of our home- 
inary affairs. 
was descended from the famous Helm 
i of Kentucky. Her father had been 
or of that state before the Civil War. 
as a thoroughbred, an autocrat and a 
| She was also the ablest statesman of 
aes in our church. 

‘nm with her affliction, if she had been 
‘she could have taken a city or led an 
0 victory. It is difficult to say such 
\t intelligibly about a woman, but she 
kof the nature of knights as we know 
in song and poetry. She had a fine 
lof the spirit; she was oblivious to 
iver was mean or ignoble about her. 
| shall I forget the magic of her pres- 
‘the dining room and the dingy par- 
he crockery became fine china; she 
ihe scenes, and we slid up into elegant 


Ts. 

‘hat dull house, full of merely honest, 
‘people, she was enchanting to me. 
d flavor and color like good verse and 
id memories. I could let out and talk 
lwe were alone together as I had not 
esince the Oxford days. I probably 
ved my wares. At such times she 
) regard me with a sort of quizzical 
jon. I had been well born and well 
yut I had no practice or experience of 
‘in the world. She told me a few 
1 must pay attention to my ap- 
ce. I might be a great writer some 
In that case clothes counted for so 
jand so much. Whatever I did, I 
indeavor not to’ be a frump. And my 
{—I must be careful about that, take 
) of exercise. Perhaps we had better 
tv for a walk. And we would fare 
‘Miss Mary, coming barely to my 
ened in her little black- 
( bonnet, her laces and draperies 
js. While I walked beside her with a 
ig step, sometimes forgetting in the 
/f an argument and taking two or 
of my own strides. These would 


ie 
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swing me so far ahead that she would raise 
her voice to a shrill command to fall back. 

I never heard her accused of heresy as I 
have been, but we had much in common, 
spiritually speaking. She really believed in 
God. I have known very few people who 
do. They think they believe because they 
have been taught thus and so, but they 
have no convincing personal faith of their 
own. 

I recall a conversation we had about 
angels one winter evening sitting before the 
fire in her room. We agreed that they 
might be with us. I remember how quiet 
this decision made us for a while, and how 
we looked at each other in this silence. 

Years later, when her strength failed and 
she lay upon her bed, not ill, but passing 
safely and peacefully out of her little with- 
ered body, she finally saw her angels and 
recognized them as familiar presences that 
had been with her unseen a long time. I 
know what you think, dear friends—that 
she was under the influence of sedatives, but 
she was not; or that her heart action 
had grown so weak that she had become 
subject to illusions; but she was sane and 
serene and very active in her spirit to the 
last. If she said that she saw these angels, 
I know she did, because she was truthful, 
without one spark of the religious charlatan 
in her which makes the testimony of so 
many unreliable. And her assurance under 
these circumstances seems to me more im- 
portant than if William James actually had 
been able years after his death to reveal the 
contents of that sealed letter he left in or- 
der to verify spiritualism. Suppose he had 
done this. We should only know what we 
already believe—immortality. But the 
proof would have everlastingly scrambled 
all our preconceived ideas of immortality. 
The angels Miss Mary saw have been 
vouched for in the Word. Good Lord de- 
liver me from meeting any spirit who has 
no scriptural certificate to back him up as a 
reliable and beneficent spirit! 

Welive best by faith, dear brethren, not by 
what we call knowledge. We are mischief- 
makers frequently with the facts we as- 
semble. I suppose this is the reason why 
we have never yet been permitted to lay 
our hands for sure upon the mystery of 
truth and everlasting life. Go ahead with 
your diggings and your discoveries. You 
cannot reach beyond the short-winded pow- 
ers of mortal men to know. You will never 
discover a single fossil of Adam, nor the 
grave of Enoch, nor what became of the 
body of Jesus, nor what ‘‘In the beginning’”’ 
means. Tear down, but you cannot build 
up except by faith in God. Nothing else 
can last or ever has endured. 

The atmosphere and conditions under 
which I began to live and work in Nashville 
may seem stifling and narrow. But there 
is a fair and wide country in every man’s 
mind, if he can discover it, where there is 
more space in which to think and do than a 
mere planet affords. You may go into your 
dark room at the top of a flight of steps and 
write great stuff, if you can do it anywhere. 
I have my doubts about hurrying to some 
great intellectual center the moment you 
get a literary bee in your bonnet. The dust 
of New York, for example, is full of the wings 
of these dead bees, and many of those who 
survive do a good deal of scratched copy. 

In addition to my regular work, I wrote 
the Jessica Letters in collaboration with 
Paul Elmer More. They appeared serially 
in the Critic, which, as I remember, was 
then edited by Jeannette Gilder. Shortly 
afterwards I met Miss Gilder. She had the 
appearance of wearing a shirt, stiff collar 
and tie. She certainly did wear a frock 
coat. But her skirt was a skirt. This cos- 
tume for a woman now might be considered 
conservative, but then it was a trifle thrill- 
ing. She was amiable and her manner was 
cordial. She expressed her gratification at 
some reviews I had written of her books. 
But she did not mention the Jessica Let- 
ters. I reckon this was just as well. Any- 
way, Mr. More wrote half of them! 

These letters were finally brought out in 
book form. I have met only three persons 
who have read this book, and they merely 
said so without further comment. The faults 
in the thing were mine. I failed to lay my 
scenes. This gave the story an airy slant. 
Only one end of it touched the earth, and 
that only the books of the earth. But what- 
ever Paul Elmer More wrote about books 
had charm and flavor. There was the added 
whisk of a romance to his touch in this in- 
stance. . 

When we were discussing the names of 
the hero and heroine I hurriedly named my- 
self Jessica and suggested that he should be 
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IDEAS that witi bring you 


business and save you money 
Send for them NOW! 


Here are ideas—ideas that have 
proved wonderfully successful for 
every kind of business and profes- 
sion—business-getting, money-sav- 
ing ideas—and you can now have 
them without cost. 


‘Doubles Retailer’s Business 
In Four Months 


Would you like to see copies of inexpensive 
circulars that doubled a retailer’s business 
in four months?) Would you like to see 
letters and bulletins which were used by 
another retailer and that increased cash 
sales 86 per cent in the dullest season of 
the year? 


Earns Profits For 
Manufacturer 


Do you want actual copies of sales letters, 
folders, bulletins, office and factory forms 
that have earned real profits for manufac- 
turers—stimulated salesmen to greater ef- 
forts—secured better codperation among 
employees—reduced overhead and _in- 
creased production? 


Builds Up Bank Business 


Would you like to know how banks, both 
large and small, have made astounding 
gains in deposits—secured hundreds of 
new accounts—and increased the average 
balance of depositors? 


Other Remarkable 
Accomplishments 


One firm saved $1000 on their printing— 
another user netted a $300 profit from one 
day’s work—churches have built up large, 
active, interested congregations—in fact, 
every manner of business and profession 
has had wonderful success with these 
ideas which we offer you. 


If you want to see actual copies of these 
ideas—letters, folders, circulars, bulletins 
—that have produced startling results for 
other firms in your business or profession, 
then mail the coupon. We-will send you 
working samples of 
these highly successful 
and profitableideas. We 
will tell you how to ap- 


ply them to your business, how you can 
produce them right in your office at a 
trifling cost with a 


OSLLEDG 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Without the use of type or cuts this ma- 
chine prints clean-cut bulletins, folders, 
Store News, ruled forms, circulars and 
form letters. It does this work quickly, 
cleanly and economically. It eliminates 
delay, insures privacy, increases sales— 
and costs less than $50. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You can have a complete Rotospeed out- 
fit, with ideas that fit your business, for 
10 days’ FREE trial. You can test the ma- 
chine and ideas—¢get a first-hand check on 
results. At the end of the ten days, you 
can keep the outfit by paying the small 
cost of $48.50—or, you can take advan- 
tage of our easy payment plan if you 
wish. Or, you can return the outfit with- 
out feeling the slightest obligation. 


Send For Ideas NOW 


We will send you a few ideas that fit hand- 
in-glove with your business and which will 
prove wonderfully effective for you. They 
will be sent to you without cost. At the 
same time we will tell you more about our 
trial offer and partial payment plan. Send 
for the valuable ideas, which may be 
worth thousands of dollars to you, and 
for this information. Fill in the coupon 
and return it NOW. 


THE ROTOSPEED Co. 
Dept. J-2 Dayton, Ohio 
Mail This NOW 
THE ROTOSPEED CO. 
Dept. J-2, Dayton, Ohio 
Send me, at once, copies of successful Jdeas. Give 


me full details relative to the Rotospeed Stencil 
Duplicator and your free trial offer. 


OJ Check here if you are interested in our easy- 
payment plan. 


Name__ 3 tes 2 
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Print or write plainly. 
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Old, Scarred Floor Boards— 
Hide Them 


Take a Tip from 
Winthrop Wise: 
“Save the Surface’’ with 
Kyanize 


OFT wood floors—age- 

stained and spotted, 
need try your patience no 
longer. 
KYANIZE Sanitary Floor 
Enamel covers the old floor 
with a glistening coat of 
waterproof beauty. On to- 
day, it’s dry tomorrow— 
a coating that defies heels 
and the elements to injure. 
Use it on porch floors, too, 
as well as on concrete or 
stone, inside or out. 
It’s solid in color, solid in 
value, guaranteed to satisfy. 


Nine handsome, opaque 
shades. 

Write for our free folders 
showing colors, and let us 
direct you to the nearest 
Kyanize Dealer. 


BOSTON VARNISH CoO. 
Everett Station, 


Boston 49, Mass., U.SeA. 
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called Jack London. So we started off. 
Then Mr. More wrote that we must change 
the hero’s name. He had just learned that 
there was areal person by that name; some 
fellow out West, he said, who was also writ- 
ing a book. 

This was a narrow squeak. I cannot 
think what might have happened if we had 
got these letters in print before Jack Lon- 
don charged, pawing and bellowing, into 
the arena of American fiction, to find him- 
self already exploited there as the elegantly 
refined hero of an intensely literary novel! 

It is queer what notions we get of people 
by the noise they make. London became 
at once a more sensational figure than any 
character he portrayed in his stories, which 
were remarkably good stories before he be- 
came so self-conscious that he stifled his 
own genius. From all he said about him- 
self, I inferred that he was a huge, brawny 
man with a red face and a roaring voice; 
just as I suppose no one would suspect 
from this record I am writing of myself 
that I am a well-preserved, middle-aged 
woman, normally interested in country life 
and very active about getting everybody 
up. early in the morning and started to 
work on the farm before I touch pen to 
paper or even think a thought worth set- 
ting down. 

London had shot his bolt as a writer and 
was on the downward slide of his idiosyn- 
crasies when I met him one evening at a 
dinner given by the Authors’ League. I was 
astonished. He was pale, dressed like a me- 
chanic in his Saturday-afternoon clothes; 
no magnetism, nothing at all in his manner 
to suggest that he had thrust his naked fist 
through the window of his bedroom to get 
fresher air when he was, you may say, the 
tiger guest of a certain lion-hunting mil- 
lionaire—an incident about which London 
boasted at the time. Maybe he did it, but 
I am free to say that his fist did not look 
like that kind of a fist. 

After that first visit to Woodstock, I 
stopped in New York on my way home for 
a few hours just to see the place. I have no 
sense with which to grasp the magnitude 
of that great city. It impressed me like a 
huge street fair with too many carnival 
features. A certain elderly newspaper man, 
who had probably practiced journalistic 
mischief a long time, was my squire. He is 
dead now, but I have no doubt his ashes 
smile at the tricks he played on me that 
day, if our ashes remember such things. 

He asked me if I would like to meet 
James Gordon Bennett, editor of the Her- 
ald. I was delighted to do this. I was at 
the age of calling on all the celebrities to be 
seen in the great world. We went to the 
offices of the Herald. My friend disap- 
peared, and returned presently with the 
news that Mr. Bennett was out, but might 
be back presently. I was willing to wait. 
There was a great stir, young men, old men 
and wild-looking men coming in constantly 
to report on the efforts they were making to 
locate Mr. Bennett. I should have waited 
indefinitely for the privilege of meeting this 
great editor if my squire had not suggested 
in high dudgeon that we refuse to cool our 
heels there any longer. .It seems that Ben- 
nett was in Paris, where he had been for 
twenty years. I did not think much of this 
joke, but it may have been a good one. 
‘You almost never appreciate a joke at your 
own expense. 

We had lunch somewhere. My guide 
and mentor suggested Roman punch for 
dessert. I said I had never heard of such a 
thing, but it sounded wrong. I preferred 
something without punch. He assured me 
that this was nothing more than ice cream 
with a clear sauce. It was, indeed, ice 
cream with a rich amber-colored sauce. 
Years passed before I learned that Roman 
punch is an island of ice cream entirely sur- 
rounded by rum! 

I knew what whisky was, and have always 
been able to smell it on the breath of a man 
with a sort of indignant keenness. But 
my impression is that rum has a different, 
spicier odor. If you have been brought up 
with this kind of vicarious nose knowledge 
of intoxicants, it is possible to make the 
mistake I made that day. 

My belief is that if I had not had a cheer- 
ful conscience and an enterprising spirit I 
might have become an offensively moral- 
minded person with highly developed pow- 
ers of suspicion. But I have never been 
inclined to look for sin in myself or others. 
In my opinion it is a very ill-bred practice, 
and unbecoming Christian saints. I have 
known some notoriously bad people in my 
life without ever having discovered that 
they were until after their funerals. 
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My trouble has always been with t 
fessing saints. I have a rogue’s tal 
rifling the secret drawers of their 
where they keep their cruelties and 
risies—and some animus for exposing 
I reckon this is because I have g 
more at the hands of saints than 
from the judgments of the world. | 
remember Lundy I taste gall and 
wood in my piety. It is wrong. I] 
prayers of all Christian people that 
be purged of this perversity before 
I have an awful feeling that some 
may cause me embarrassment when 
to settle my last affairs. But if the 
comes to the worst there, I shall re 
Great Accountant to the Psalms of 
and ask where David is. He certair 
the author of some of the most vin 
poetry ever written by mortal man, 

In this connection I may be permi 
say something about David, because 
spiritual life I have come to rely upc 
as Lundy used to seek mournful ¢ 
tion in reading the life of Job. The 
ence is this: God afflicted Job. The 
of his trials are laid with the a 
Job sitting in the midst of them on 
heap, scratching himself with an ol 
of pot. No picture ever cast up 
screen compares in majesty and horr 
the conflagrations, the storms and t 
asters that overtook him, and that 0 
receiving his messengers of misfort 
briefly, himself such an unlovely fign 
friends so mean. ; 

This is not the case with Davi 
greatest and only singing autobios 
ever written was his psalms. But th 
tain no record of his scenes or his 
only the truly human and the truly 
emotions he had from the experience 
ing. They are the penitential script 
mankind. You read them when y 
such a bad fix all other scriptures fe 
and you find in them noble prayer 
which to interpret your ignoble tra 
sions. This is a great service, becaus 
you think about it, most of the s 
commit are small potatoes, belittling 
cannot find some anthem with wi 
celebrate them and exalt ourselves. 
have an enemy,. and are a Christia 
obliged to practice forgiveness, tha 
not change your human heart towar 
which cannot be made to lie. So 
great comfort after you have don 
spiritual pardoning duties by him t 
a psalm which records the high-singit 
of David under similar circumst 
“Let burning coals fall upon then 
them be cast into the fire; into dee 
that they rise not up again’’; which 
a mild example of what our psalmisi 
do along this line. I do not rememb 
to have asked the Lord for so much 
as this; but many a time I have res 
the reading of some fiery psalm by’ 
exalting my feelings into the nobler 
of scriptural language. Ft 

But if you have a season of pious 
there is nothing like one of his pra 
the-Lord psalms to clothe your em 
with fine and simple terms and deliv 
from the meaner language of religi 
ceit. The thing that impresses me 
David is this: He was not good, but. 
the power to see God. The depths 
a man become his heights. He is 1 
ographer of the secret hearts of all m 
the master poet of the human sou 
sonally, I doubt if there is or can be 
tirely good man; and I know there 
such thing as a completely bad o 
turn the leaves of his life from the 
What I mean is that your hones 
can write better praying script 
your Simon-pure saint; and tha 
truthful, any man’s record m 
some curses as well as some h 
in it. It cannot bea calendar of his 
days and deeds. f 

This is not to intimate that what 
written or shall write in this record 
self approaches the dirgeful dignity 
noble sinner. I could never s 
David, nor reach his heights of great 
tions in a flight of piety. I ama 
and it is not the nature of woman toa 
more than the minor notes in livil 
matter which way she lives. Our sp 
aspects do not seem to stir the imag 
enough. If some ancient queen hi 
Mrs. Uriah’s head for the sam 
David sacrificed Uriah, very little 
have been said about it. Least of all 
she have written a penitential psa 
celebrate her iniquity. Catch a w 
ing that! She could not have don 
will have observed that a m 
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, the great tragic lines spoken by a 
n, from Lady Macbeth on down. | 
the same token, we seem to diminish 
reat virtues by practicing them. 
aely virtuous woman attracts no- 
i Virtue is so much ex- 


our vanities and charms that we win 
host praise and admiration. There is 
wh thing as a great autobiography writ- 
rawoman. We cannot doit. We lack 
ire and trumpet note in living. Those 
ry this kind of living may be great 
for reform in social and political af- 
but they cannot ever become popular 
I suppose all this secret psychic 
which determines our place in the 
of things accounts for the fact that we 
30 few monuments raised to us. Prob- 
nost of us do not live at all except by 
sion, images of love, soft sorrows and 
ces which men take along with them, 
y the finer substance of themselves. 
; if we ever do become real people we 
ever produce a psalmist or an Isaiah. 
you consider the prescient powers of 
n, it is a significant circumstance that 
jis not a single female prophet in the 
Apt as not she would have been 
Jed as a sibyl or a witch if she had 
to be one. Meanwhile my feeling is 
‘all history and the whole of Nature 
fire to keep us in our former place; 
he only use I ever expect to make of 
1is not to imitate him, but to locate 
If he made it through, I ought to be 
‘odoit. For, whatever may be said of 
\ortal existence, whether it is our own 
vart of man’s, we certainly are immor- 
‘and more inclined, I believe, to live 
fter than men are. 
‘ade my next visit to New York during 
‘ring of that first year of our residence 
shville. 
2 of the problems that confronts me 
‘ting the truth about those days is to 
ow I got the money to do the things 
| For until A Circuit Rider’s Wife was 
ed by THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
dvery little money and none to spare. 
ist have economized frightfully in 
’s and tips when I traveled. You can 
at when you are born without a sense 
le and have lived with all your femi- 
vanities prayerfully suppressed; and 
you paid wages to your one servant, 
‘ad no occasion to tip public servants. 
} a fairly well-to-do person and had 


ht the curious swollen glare with which 
‘followed me into the hotel, or where- 
disembarked, was the natural fero- 
‘look of these men, who must have a 
le time turning corners and worming 
gh traffic. Now it requires a real moral 
not to surrender the extra change to 
' But I always make it, because by 


- waiters, porters, maids, bell boys and 
| people’s servants. When I became 
of the taxicab man’s levy I reacted. 
ume a conservative, otherwise known 
ightwad. My belief is that the people 
-xpect tips are the ablest psychologists 
iypocrites in the country. They sell 
cattery and attention as distinct from 
‘e at so much per flatter, and they 
ell-practiced methods of forcing your 


/ioney spent, say, for tobacco, should 
ven to foreign missions do not make 
ame point about saving tips for the 
sion of the heathen. 
Ting this visit the Hamilton Holts 
a reception in my honor. Among the 
3 invited were the authors about town 
2 books I had reviewed, regardless of 
‘had reviewed them. 
.vore a black dress as usual. Most 
m put on black when they become re- 
by marriage to the Methodist itin- 
It is not exactly mourning, but a 
f habit like that worn by other women 
ous orders. Now and then you 
y add a touch of discreet color. My 
hada wreath of pale-blue flowers and 


nly woman present who proclaimed 
ck and no more. This was a prim slim 

that trailed behind, nothing august 
ding about the train, you under- 
the skirt was simply made a trifle 


a 
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longer behind. My straight bright hair was 
brushed back smoothly and tucked up high 
in a small honest knot, and I wore a good 
little look on my face. I am certain of this, 
because I was feeling a bit squeamish 
spiritually about being out in cosmopolitan 
society. The only thing I had that looked 
as well as anybody’s were my hands. These 
hands have never registered the hardships 
through which I have passed. They still be- 
long to the aristocratic branch of my family. 

Please observe me, with them neatly 
folded about that black dress, with that 
good little look, no rouge, standing in the 
midst of a double parlor, meeting the world 
in its evening clothes for the first time. 

I do not remember saying anything; only 
that many people talked to me and seemed 
to regard me with a sort of kind brightness. 
The very authors seemed relieved at the 
sight of me. No one can look more innocent 
than I can of myself. I doubt if there was a 
single trace in my face of the mischievous 
mind I showed as a reviewer of books. 

Some of the-best writers in this country 
do not write very much. I met a number of 
them. But they still seem too sacred to be 
called by name in this public place. They 
are private people with brains, genially 
serious, and their minds have not warped 
their personal sense of themselves, good- 
looking, well-dressed, far too serene to pro- 
duce active copy. 

This was a raw period when smart people 
wrote books on social economics. You get 
my meaning when you are reminded that 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman was regarded as 
an authority on this subject. She was 
among those present at this reception. We 
had just had a passage at arms in a series 
of articles designed to promote a theory she 
had about the Citizen Babe, a sort of or- 
phan with living parents who was to be 
brought up without the sentimentalities 
and weaknesses of natural affections as I 
remember. Mrs. Gilman did not refer to 
this altercation, and I felt that I could af- 
ford to remain silent. 

I met Ella Wheeler Wilcox on this oc- 
easion. The pleasure was all mine. She 
greeted me with a cold look and passed on. 
I had just reviewed an absurd novel she 
wrote entitled Sweet Danger. Just the kind 
of thing to be converted into a popular 
screen picture, and I think it recently has 
been put on. 

Faith was still in the girls’ college at 
Celestial Bells, but she spent the summer 
with us in Nashville. She was a happy girl, 
beginning to be pretty. She began with her 
nose. As a child this nose had been a soft 
little smudge in her dear little cherry- 
blossom face. Now it suddenly firmed up 
and became an exquisitely straight nose; 
what you may call a perfect-lady’s nose, a 
rare accomplishment in my family. Per- 
ceiving this change in her countenance, I 
trembled, because I knew it portended some 
kind of excellence and correctness in sensi- 
bility, and it might lead to the practice of 
fine vanities in her appearance, or it might 
mean that she would develop the classical 
mind of her father, who had a similar nose, 
and whose invincible mental integrity had 
led him astray many times. I did not want 
her to strive too hard after perfection in 
any line. That sort of thing tends to a cer- 
tain hardening even of the virtues. It takes 
away the evidences of those human imper- 
fections which are so endearing, and makes 
you a formidable person. I have known it 
to make a pharisee of a Christian and an 
excellent old maid of a woman. Unless she 
is a monster of suspicion or of selfishness, no 
mother wants her daughter to shrink up 
into a spinster. 

I do not recall that Faith ever showed 
any alarming religious symptoms. On the 
contrary she retained from start to finish 
an honest, tender human relation to her 
Heavenly Father, and was rarely ever dis- 
turbed by her conscience. But she was 
capable of rejecting some of the sternest 
doctrine of the Christian religion as taught. 
Sometime during this summer she confided 
to her father that she found it impossible 
to believe in the devil! 

This is how much Lundy loved the child— 
he relieved her of that obligation. He told 
her that faith in the devil was not essential 
to salvation. He referred her to a book 
written by Canon Farrar on this subject. 
It seems that the good canon also had his 
misgivings about whether we created our 
own devil or had him thrust upon us by the 
Almighty, and he wrote this book to relieve 
his mind, and more particularly to miti- 
gate the terrors we all have of an up-and- 
doing deity of darkness beyond our control. 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Lower an inverted 
glass into water. The 
water cannot enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps out the 
water. The hood of 
the Clark Grave Vault 
acts the same as the 
tnverted glass. 


How Nature tries 
to comfort 


N time of great sorrow in a family 

it seems that Nature tries to com- 
fort the sad hearts by providing an 
absolute and permanent protection for 
the remains of the loved one. 


Nature does this through animmutable 
law which makes possible an absolutely 
moisture-proof burial vault. 


This means of perfect protection, The 
Clark Grave Vault, has been demon- 
strated for many years. So certain and 
uncompromising is the Clark Grave 
Vault that it is guaranteed for fifty 
years. 


Necessarily with such definite quality 
required, the manufacture of this vault 
is handled with the utmost precision 
as to material and workmanship. The 
Clark Vault is made of Keystone Cop- 
per Steel. 


Leading funeral directors recognize the 
superiority of the Clark Grave Vault. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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“Willard Batteries don’t cost any more to begin with 
than the best of other makes—and when you buy one 
you save a good big repair bill right then and there. 

“Tve used Willards with Threaded Rubber Insula- 
tion for many years. I never had one reinsulated, I 


never had any kind of repair bill. 


I have never met 


any other car owner who has found it necessary to reinsulate 


a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery.” 


The preceding statements 
recite the actual experience 
with Willard Threaded Rub- 
ber Batteries of the man who 
wrote this advertisement. It 


is the experience of scores of 


others with whom he has 
talked. And it is duplicated in 
the case of many thousands 
of car-owners, as Willard 


Service Station records show. 

There’s no way in which 
you can possibly get so much 
reliable electrical service and 
pay so little for it, as to use 
Willards with Threaded Rub- 
ber Insulation—and you can 
buy them today as low as 
$25.80, or a bit more in the 
West and South. 


Willard also makes batteries with the usual wood insulation, which sell 
from $15.85 up. They are as good as a wood-insulated battery can be— 
but the builders of motor cars and millions of car owners can testify to 
the still greater economy of the Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries save you money, reduce noises, increase efficiency. 


BATTERIES ea 


Send for the free booklet “Better Results from Radio”, or ask your dealer for it. 
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Fine 
Custom 
Made 
Clothes 


Tailored 
to Your 
Individual 
Measure 


ks The Kind of 
(lothes Gentlemen Wear 


If you could visit our great tailoring 
shops at Indianapolis—see how care- 
fully each suit and overcoat is drafted 
and cut to the individual measure- 
ments of its purchaser—how exact- 
ingly it is tailored by hand—and how 
minutely every detail of the custom 
tailoring is inspected in order to insure 
undisputed quality, 

—you would thoroughly appreciate 
that a Kahn made-to-measure suit or 
overcoat at $40 to $75 represents the 
utmost in clothes-values. 


Kahn Dealers Everywhere! 


KAHN 
TAILORING CY. 


9F INDIANAPYLIS 
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(Continued from Page 131) 
Lundy was a great physician who could not 
heal himself, but he could be trusted with 
the most delicate spiritual disorders of other 
people. So Faith lived and died, cheerfully 
controlling her own powers and principali- 
ties of darkness without ever suspecting her 
Heavenly Father of loosing a smart old 
Satan on her trail. 

But can you see her, age sixteen, all 
pinkness and prettiness in her light frock, 
sitting beneath a huge elm tree, defending 
her young soul with what a brave old saint 
had written against the devil, probably 
never dreaming that it would be read by 
anyone except bespectacled theologians? 

I suppose such a performance would be 
regarded now as a travesty upon youth. 
But if you think about it, youth covers a 
very short period. We must live a much 
longer time under the grave responsibilities 
of bearing the burdens and performing the 
sober duties of life. I am wondering what 
kind of middle-aged people and old people 
this present motoring, dancing, pleasure- 
practicing generation will make. They will 
settle down, of course, because they must. 
Nature sees to that. But what kind of 
civilization will they produce? And what 
kind of old people will they become? They 
are learning enough now of what iswrong and 
weak to make them cynical then. Butmaybe 
our grandparents thought the same way 
about us when we were young, and we really 
have turned out very well in our old age. 

Faith was a busy young person when she 
discovered that she had a mind of her own 
with which she could think for herself. She 
liked to use it as you use a broom, briskly, 
with a sort of cleaning fierceness. She 
worked up convictions on this or on that 
issue, only to discard them as a lady dis- 
cards a torn fan. She was forever going off 
on some tangent, but never got far enough 
to affect her character before she would flirt 
around, come back and start in another di- 
rection. She was always tremendously in- 
terested in politics, and once she astonished 


us by becoming a Republican for con-— 


science’ sake. She would always take her 
conscience with her, whatever direction she 
took; a trait she must have inherited from 
her father. 

No one reproached her for becoming a 
Republican, although this is not done in the 
best society down here unless you happen 
to be born one. But we remained Demo- 
crats. Presently that lonely little ewe lamb 
came back into the fold of her ancestral 
political party and remained a dutiful 
Democrat, without voting, until the day of 
her death. She was the same way about 
suffrage for women, which was barely be- 
ginning then to take form in the social con- 
sciousness. At first we thought she might 
be going to follow in the wide footsteps of 
Anna Howard Shaw. But her young indig- 
nant eloquence suddenly died down, and for 
a year or more she became a lovely old- 
fashioned girl, with all the mincing manners 
of this type—experimenting, you under- 
stand, to find out how it felt to be cast in 
this réle. Then she grew up unexpectedly 
| into a woman mentally, got her bearings 
and decided permanently that it might be- 
/ come her duty to vote, in which case she 
would do her duty. 

Once when she was a sophomore at 
Goucher College she voluntarily relin- 
quished the idea of marriage, never having 
had a lover, and decided that she would de- 
vote her life to social service. But this plan 
was abandoned when she made a classroom 
study of community kitchens and reached 
the shrewd conclusion that no sort of com- 
| munity life would be satisfactory to people 

born to be and remain private individuals 
_ in their personal lives, with contrary tastes 
about foods, religion, love and business. 

Like her father, she suffered all the pangs 
of an accurate mind. How many times have 
I seen them race for the dictionary or some 
| reference book to settle a dispute about a 
| quotation or the pronunciation of a word! 

With me, orthography is purely inspira- 
tional. I spell by ear, which has its advan- 
tages, because no matter whether you know 
the conventional way of spelling a word, 
you do not shrink from using it if you need 
it on that account. You merely sing the 
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sound of it with your pen regardless (| 
many letters you use or leave out. © 

But I could never convince either, 
or Lundy that this was a virtuous pri 
Lundy was always at great, pains t, 
rect this fault in me. He accepted w), 
question my spiritual deviations from ; 
doxy; but when it came to spelling, | 
tuation, little things like that, whic} 
have no possible effect upon your saly} 
he was positively narrow and tyrannii 

Faith had the same mind about 
After her father’s death, when it bi 
her duty to read and correct my e 
have seen her sigh and lift her eyes; 
cally as if she called upon high hea 
witness how iniquitously her mothe 
spelled such and such a word. 

But all this came later. In Septe 
1904, she entered the Woman’s Coll 
Baltimore, now known as Goucher C:: 

This was my disposition of Faith, 
had no home in Nashville. Lundy's; 
tion there depended upon the politica) 
in the government of our church. H 
doing well, but I never knew what 
happen. The wisest thing to do would: 
keep Faith in the active, objective |: 
youth during her formative years, - 
shadow should fall upon her mind. So 
she went to this college, from which she} 
uated four years later. She may hay: 
a stormy petrel at times. I think shi 
but always to defend her convictions, 
her conduct. She did very well ande 
her share of the honors such places e 

She was touchingly upright in all h 
fairs. She was not required to do it, by 
used to send in an itemized expens 
count at the end of each month; eye 
tle penny she had spent, even if ij 
been spent foolishly. And there was a 
a minute balance at the bottom o 
humorous little column of figures. 
undoubtedly inherited this balance-h 
power from her father, who would 
contract a debt or spend quite all heh 

God was certainly with me during 
four years. Otherwise I could never 
kept Faith in this school. I have nc 
how I managed to meet these exp 
Her father contributed what could bes 
from his salary, but this was not half en 

One thing I remember doing to inc 
my income. For the sum of eight d 
each week I wrote an article on the. 
the Apostles for the Sunday-school 1 
zine of our church. Bishop Candler 
wrote on some phase of the same su 
Acts being the Scriptures studied j 
Sabbath schools during that parti 
period. Nothing happened. We tra 
together without speaking through 
gospels more amicably than Paul and 
nabas did on their missionary jour 
For if I remember correctly Barna 
Paul in high dudgeon one time and we 
visit his kindred on the Isle of Cypr 
reckon one reason was that these 
apostles did speak to each other, and 
ably disagreed, as no doubt the b 
might have done with me if we had 
within speaking distance. What I ; 
that you can be much nearer some br 
man, spiritually speaking, than you ¢ 
a human being endowed with the hei 
ness common to our species. - 

I have always, under all circumsté 
felt rather near and kin to this parti 
bishop in the spirit. In the bottom c 
heart I feel that unusual thing for 
reverence. But I have never been ai 
resist the temptation to take a pinch ¢ 
him now and then, because it is so ea 
do; which is not a moral reason, of e¢ 
but one anyone except a bishop can u 
stand. And formerly, at least, he ¥ 
himself above taking a crack at me. | 
the Jessica Letters appeared I sent 
autographed copy of this book, beea 


was by no means sure that there wi 
any voluntary readers. The bishop 3 
by return mail, acknowledging the gift 
said he wanted to thank me before he 
it, because he doubted if he would b 
clined to do so afterwards! I doubt 
ever did read it! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Map of 
ade Upstairs and Save’10 


ECLARK| 


ring — =a\ z 4) 900,000 men with guaranteed — 
Sa > Ht Eau eas | clothes at guaranteed ¢ 


savings! ja. 


roams) 


cat F&C 
‘ew York 
jactories 


e nil slogan leaps into a national 
wrd! A little upstairs loft expands 
} giant manufacturing-and-sell- 


, ndustry. ‘‘Trade Upstairs. and - 


¢$10”’ now flies atop four great 
€1an and Clark factories in New 


‘land a chain of upstairs stores - 


coast to coast! 


fer this banner 500,000 men last 
twalked up the blue and white 
of their nearest F & C store for 
inteed savings on F & C clothes. 


ranted suits and overcoats, 
iby Foreman & Clark tailors, 

direct to Foreman & Clark 
(, Sold direct to Foreman & Clark 
mers. 


(ORE 


Y.G. 
‘actori es e New “York City 


No. 4—Watervliet, N.Y. 


tx Upstairs Stores 22. 


Originated by 
FOREMANé& CLARK 


Nationalized by 
FOREMAN & CLARK 


Virgin wool, hand-tailored 
clothes, with fourteen items of 
profit and expense, fourteen sep- 
arate distribution costs—deduct- 
ed from the price. 

The fastest style service in the 
clothing world, supported by the 
strictest manufacturing stand- 
ards known to the clothing in- 
dustry—backed by the broadest 
written guarantee of satisfaction 
which ever dominated the retail 
clothing field from coast to coast. 

1I—Coast-to-Coast UPSTAIRS Stores 

2—$497,568 Saved Yearly in Rent 
3—$10,000,000 Written Guarantee 


4—Our Own Big New York Factories 
5—Cash Business, No Credit Losses 


If there is no 
F&C upstairs 
store near you 


Send 


COUPON 


for F&C personal, 
simplified Meas- 
urement Chart. 


Return coupon for 
measurement chart, 
showing model and 
color desired, to our nearest up- 
Stairs store (see cities below) or 
direct to Foreman & Clark Mfg. 
Co., 85 5th Ave., New York, for 


The famous Fe-C 
' I4OUNCE “ine? | 
) | Unfinished ¥ L710 

'worstep “207 


| State jnacie and ad- 
dress here: 


Send No Money 


San Francisco San Diego Minneapolis 
Oakland Kansas City Des Moines 
St. Paul 
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SIMMONS & 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


ON 
/l Compliment 
foanymans latch 


GOOD watch deserves 

a good chain! Yet how 
often it is worn with a chain 
that agrees neither with it 
nor with the carefully se- 
lected costume of the wearer. 


But a Simmons Chain is a 
compliment to any man’s 
watch, however fine the 
works and case. For a 
Simmons Chain, by virtue of 
the special process of manu- 
facture, is composed of gold, 
green gold or Platinumgold 
drawn over a less expensive 
base metal. It is superbly 
designed and wrought with 
finished craftsmanship. 


There are Simmons Chains 
in so many styles that you 
can easily select one to suit 
your preferences in wearing 
your watch, your occupation 
or your taste in design. 


At your jeweler’s. $4 to 


$15. 
R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 


R. F. Stmmons Co, or Canapa, Lrp. 
Toronto Ontario 


‘For fifty years unsurpassed 
in watch chain value.” 


In this panel the 
links of the two 
Simmons Chains 
are shown twice 
enlarged. Notice 
their extreme 
neatness. 


The swivel says ay it’s a Simmons 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORE 


(Continued from Page 34) 


offered. A considerable number of them 
have been prescribed by law. But the 
medicaments of greatest value to the pa- 
tient in the ten years last past are golf and 
the fox trot. Before they began playing 
golf and dancing the fox trot, men were old 
at fifty; women had faded at forty. Nowa- 
days, at sixty-five and sixty, they are just 
beginning to live. Golf and the fox trot 
have rejuvenated a nation. Formerly a man 
was as old as his years. Now heisas old as 
he feels at midnight. 


The country is having its quadrennial 
third-party scare. The possibility that the 
country may be seized by the malcontents 
is being gravely discussed, and not without 
trepidation. 

The only difference between the present 
third-party scare and those that have pre- 
ceded it is that the rash broke out a little 
earlier. A careful scrutiny of the past indi- 
cates there is no real cause foralarm. Third- 
party movements have had sporadic and 
widely separated local successes. But, na- 
tionally speaking, no third-party movement 
ever amounted toanything. Probably none 
ever will. 

It is unlikely the business of government 
will ever be taken over by men so incompe- 
tent in the management of their own affairs 
as to consider this country a failure. 

In our town the permanent third-party 
movement is composed of Claib Hipple, 
Adam Doss and Bradford Jinks. Claib be- 
came a permanent third-party man when 
Israel Giddings beat him for the nomina- 
tion for county clerk in 1886. Claib pre- 
viously had run for recorder, sheriff, and 
had been a candidate for the post office. 
Adam Doss has been a third-party man 
since the mortgage company foreclosed on 
his farm. 

Bradford Jinks derives his urge for the 
cause from the Eastern college to which his 
father sent him. The first faint revelation 
came to him from his professor of political 
economy. His faith in it has been greatly 
strengthened by the Russian novels he has 
since read. 


DRAWN BY ALBERT T. REID 


October 


The label on the third-party mx 
is changed from time to time. I 
dients are always the same. The 
of elaborately devised impractica’ 
for taking it away from those who 
and conferring it upon those who he 


The papers have been full of the 
prize fights in which the heavyweigl 
pionship was more or less at stake 
must be some mistake about it. F 
the papers have been imposed 1 
unscrupulous correspondents. As 
everybody knows, the boxing gam: 
country died when Jack Johnson 1 
Jim Jeffries. Itwas repeatedly and 
tatively stated there never would 
other prize fight. 


It is the rule that those who lan 
passing of the last frontier never we 
pelled to live on one. W—Jay E.} 


This House is Waiting fora 


es IS house is waiting for a bride 
To keep it scrubbed and scoured i 
To keep its doorways white and neat 
For the approval of the street. 


This kitchen craves a mistress who 

Will make its woodwork look like ne 
Will make its pans like mirrors flas 
And use its chopping bowl for hash. 


This brown, unspaded, awkward yar 
With straggling weeds, is wishing he 
To grow to be a garden where 

She’ll find a rosebud for her hair, 


And lettuces and spinach fine 

To please her husband when they dii 
So that he’ll kindly say, ‘‘Let’s go 
To see the corner movie show!” 


This house is waiting for a bride. 
And, dear, I wanted you to ride 
Around this way to see if you 
Could make the house believe you’ d ¢ 
—Mary Carolyn D 


Germany—“‘Ach? You Poor Mans” a 


FA 
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NTIQUES OPE 


| By Elizabeth Shackleton 


HEN you have assembled, ma- 
dame, I will begin.”” The packer, a 
patient man, has had many Amer- 
to work for, and he knows there is 
is one more final antique to go, one 
tuurchase to be placed. Experience 
saught .him that unless he waits for 
nal item before beginning operations, 
¢me will be in at the last moment 
}inother, which just must get in. 
ry ship that enters an American 
{;laden with antiques. They are enter- 
| freight in case and crate, as baggage 
a thing with handles, in satchelfuls, in 
gig steamer rolls, in carefully embraced 
es, and boldly fondled, unwrapped. 
Atom house maintains experts in 
4 line of acquisition qualified to judge 
|great and small. Europe just now 
r with antiques. Who can return 
jut them? The Latin Quarter in Paris 
) ily be likened to a blackberry bush in 
y It’s full! A cornucopia of old things 
; 3 small end in the air, and happy are 
« who can seize from the outpouring. 
[ere is timely reason for this. It is a 
2ymenon following war. I remember, 
t early days of my collecting, hearing 
dies possessed of rare Sévres saying, 
looked at their riches lined up on their 
ot shelves: ‘‘But, you know, I was 
iris just after the Franco-Prussian 
4,and the shops were full—just full of 
‘|ings!”” Many a time, as I explored 
ighways of French towns this last 
i, have I thought of this, for again the 
yj are full of antiques, and the streets 
30 full of shops. 


| The General Cashing-In 


[s plenty in antiques, this super- 
ilance of opportunity, results from a 
ile cashing-in process throughout so- 
t; the breaking of families, the hard- 
sof times and heaviness of taxes, a 
rn that is constantly in mind and 
€1 with the French, with its conse- 
31 reduction of homes and possessions. 
eich, rich no longer, reduce their an- 

. to things of one period and thereby 
: a mass of another epoch. One sells 

ther’s collection of tapestries; another 
syut a country home. The poor part 
their pewter, the bibelots, the kitchen 
ele, the fan, the chair, the treasured 
rox. There is a general reduction of 
nig going on now through all walks of 
similar to that following the French 
vution, when the great Wallace col- 
ti: now in London was amassed bit by 
«incredibly low prices. The little 
} have alluring little signs: We Buy 
lace, Old Silver Wanted, Cash for 
1Vares Not in Use. Achat et Vente 
1 vités looks at you from whole colonies 


of shops in the streets and boulevards of 
Paris and the provincial towns. 

The little bookshops on quiet Paris 
streets show placards—a thrifty form of 
announcement—telling of two chairs, Louis 
Seize, for sale at such and such a number, 
such a floor, or of an old armoire, or secre- 
tary, at another place. 

So real is this changing of ownership 
that a special example serves to illustrate. 
An old lady, known for twenty years to 
American friends of mine, in the face of 
changing times has decided to go into re- 
treat with the nuns and to realize on her 
household possessions to form a fund for 
that purpose. I found her in a small apart- 
ment on a busy street, the Rue de Seine, 
up a concierge-watched staircase, entered 
from a fountained courtyard, dark and 
shabby, but pictorial. 


One Sofa Equals Three Chairs 


Everything in the apartment was to go, 
and one faced the problem of choosing what 
one wanted and had a place for at home. 
In the salon were three wonderful arm- 
chairs, fautewils, with backs bordered by a 
graceful squarish frame with a leaf carved 
in as part of it. They were yellow-brown 
walnut, broad-seated, graceful and slender- 
armed. These chairs were Louis X V—of 
the epoch. The French are very definite in 
the use of the word “epoch.” That means 
made at that date, while “‘style of’’ does 
not mean the time of manufacture. And, 
too, they all have a pleasant, friendly in- 
timacy with old things and a familiarity 
with monarchs and museums; they have 
had the old about them in their infancy. 

These chairs, so the gentle owner told me, 
came from her early home in Auvergne and 
were her inheritance. She quickened in- 
terest in Auvergne, always a magic word to 
Americans from being Lafayette’s home, 
by showing some pictures of her old vil- 
lage, and offered the chairs for twenty-one 
dollars apiece, and the canapé, or long grace- 
fully curved sofa, for the price of three 
chairs. This I found was a general idea—a 
seat for three people is always worth three 
armchairs. 

She talked of a cousin who had the rest 
of the set. 

“They had so many fauteuils in the old 
home that the two pet dogs each had one; 
and when guests came, they never needed 
to disturb the dogs; there were more than 
enough chairs for all.” 

As she talked, I recalled just such outfits 
at the Chateau d’Usse and at Azay-le- 
Rideau, in room after room. These chairs 
were just as fine; they had been kept in 
linen shrouds all their one hundred and 
seventy-five years of existence, hence the 

(Continued on Page 141) 


Gay Copper and Peasant Chairs on Rue Bernard Palissy 


Like plates 
of crystal 


ONSIDER the esthetic value 

of Plate Glass windows. 

They are like gleaming plates of 

crystal, like jewelsin their setting. 

They are a beautifying feature of 
the house. 


Unlike common sheet glass, 
Plate Glass does not distort ob- 
jects. Its smooth, polished sur- 
facesand crystal-clear body afford 
a perfect view from the inside, 
without the annoying imperfec- 
tions of sheet glass. From the 
outside, it gives back perfect re- 
flections of lights and shadows. 
Itis this property of reflection that 
makes Plate Glass the esthet- 
ically proper glass for windows. 


When building a home, apart- 
ment house, hotel or business 
building, Plate Glass should be in 
the specifications. It is worth far 
more in its artistic effect than the 
slight extra cost. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 


f) 


Ad 


, Nothing Else 
is Like it © 
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Inch by inch the WEAR of 
CLOTHCRAFT —~ ; 


is Made sure of 


Miles and miles of a great variety of fabric pass through the 
CLOTHCRAFT Shops each year. . . but not a single inch 
gets into a garment until it is thoroughly inspected. Test 
after test is made; for tensile STRENGTH (as pictured 
here); for weight, weave, color, etc., to safeguard the quality 
and WEAR that the CLOTHCRAFT Guarantee insures you. 


-and stitch by stitch permanency 
of SHAPE and ¢GOOD LOOK 


: 


is built in: 


” 


as this photograph of the “inside \ 
of aCLOTHCRAFT Coatplainly ' 
shows. Note how the fabrics are 
built together to mould the coat 
to your figure . . . to cling snugly 
at your neck. . . to be both com- 
fortable and good looking. And 
notice, too, how stitch by stitch, 
the SHAPE is put in TO STAY. 
It is this scientific, stitch-by-stitch 
building of CLOTHCRAFT that 
gives lasting GOOD LOOKS! 


| and garment by garment the 
fe é OST heii , 


For CLOTHCRAFT is made in the largest single cloth- 
ing plant in America . . . a wonderful plant, equipped 
as no other tailoring plant is, to use the most economical 
and scientific tailoring methods . . 

and to turn the many savings thus 
made into a lower price to YOU. 


j 
‘Continued from Page 137) 

r look of them. The whole nation 
ed to putting chemises—literally 
- t is their own word for them—on 
qairs; and, thus enshrouded, they 
stand and are only uncovered on 
s when invited guests are expected. 
<zounts for the good preservation 
ymy Louis Seize and Louis Quinze 


iating as was this chair oppor- 
ad anyone needed a whole equip- 
seats, it was in a dark back hall 
lecting fate had a coffer lying in 
' me. A plain, dark waxy coffer, 
« eled, lozenge-carved, lidded, heavy- 
soberly set forty inches from the 
fenry II, the equivalent of Eliza- 
I felt certain. It was so good, so 
so unrestored, so unfussed with 
ijiook one’s breath away. 

this, madame?”’ I asked. 

ld lady glowed with pleasure that 
‘er linen chest. She had found it in 
her’s stable in Auvergne when she 
irl, full of oats for the horses, and 
‘| it brought in and scrubbed and 
nothing more. How those words 
“emain in mind—the “‘écurie”’ and 
yine,”’ and the pride in her mother’s 
She asked nine hundred francs 
t sixty-three dollars, as money ex- 
_—for a chest of the time of Henry II 
‘even better-known wife, Catherine 
= It was old, of course, Henry II, 


sey 
. 


so, like the oak in Cluny Museum— 
iivas. The dealers were often after 
jars gone by, but now they gave so 
ehe would be glad to sell. 
yl I face getting it across the At- 
| After all, what a great thing a 
t| to carry things for you! And the 
rath part—what it would hold! It 
ey seemed a solution of where the 
eire tea tray could go, and the car- 
’ portrait and the two old watering 
. They could all travel home inside 
1 ed coffer. With that happy idea in 
l,. collecting conscience was balmed; 
vy lover of the old, far from home, is 
1 ith the problem not of buying but 
kiaining from buying—for prosaic 
9z home requires courage, trouble, 
. Purchases do not get home across 
Aantic by being stowed, newspaper- 
jd, beside you on a cab seat. It’s bad 
i toget them up through a hotel lobby. 


he Bargain Shop at Arles 
| 
s such a wrapped parcel was the 
| twenty-four-inch tea tray, oval, 
i sharp-set, right-angled gallery 
{t, bordered in gilt, with a classic 
3 pe in its center, desirable, reason- 
jossible, but scarcely portable in a 


there were all the old things from 
yought in the enthusiasm of the end 
tor visit and now waiting the inevit- 

ur when going home has to be faced. 
].is in the south of France. One goes 
29 see Roman antiquities and beau- 
ymen famed for fine noses and cap- 
id heads, very well held, for they 
een told for generations that their 


i} 
) 
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heads are worth looking at. But there are 
many old streets and queer corners in Arles 
also worth while; and late one afternoon, 
walking through the Place du Sauvage, 
most penitentially paved with sharp beach 
cobbles, I saw an old and shabby mansion 
of four hundred years ago, now humbly lived 
in, on which wasasmallsign Vente et Achat de 
Meubles d’Occasion—selling and buying of 
furniture at an opportunity or bargain. 
These words had come to mean a great 
deal. It is the kind of a shop that gathers 
as well as scatters. It is an original source 
of old furniture for a stranger. 

It was kept by a certain Vve. G—in 
other words, the Widow G. So announced 
on the sign. We banged the old brass- 
handled knocker and entered a great hall- 
way with a square-turned stair and a 
wrought-iron rail; and madame, the widow, 
came down, a little old lady with snappy 
black eyes and a quick way of giving a 
price. A great settee like John Hancock’s 
in Plymouth, of the 1750’s, with one leg a 
bit game—but alors it had eight—for eight 
hundred frances! A citizen of France makes 
a crisp, quick statement out of this eight 
hundred francs—huit cent francs—but the 
American must be a mental gymnast, and 
with a dollar at about fifteen francs, he 
must either multiply by seven or divide by 
fifteen, whichever school of alertness he 
swears by, before he can arrive at the dol- 
lar price. The result is the same. Every 
American holds his breath for a moment; 
then, the mental arithmetic mastered, he 
knows what the thing costs. A huge Em- 
pire settee, for which the old dealer had no 
good words except that it was solid and 
strong, was twelve dollars, and that its 
solidity was mahogany was not mentioned. 


The Clock Maker’s Window 


With a great rattling of Bastille-like 
keys, she opened the door into an old dining 
room stacked and crowded with antiques— 
a fine, dusty, shabby lot. She just folded 
her hands over her keys and stood at at- 
tention, her eyes snapping. She knew that 
we knew and we knew that she knew— 
that here was what one dreams of. A pair 
of silver-luster vases, five francs—thirty- 
five cents! A portrait over the chimney 
piece in a rose-red velvet coat and a pow- 
dered wig—a young man, a bit pompous, 
but with an air, holding a ring just lifted 
from a case—ours for an unhesitated-over 
twenty franes. A painted tip-table top, a 
dollar. A white crépe shawl, a costume 
kerchief 

Arles is remote and everything we bought 
had to go in a steamer-rug strap, else what 
would have saved us from buying the 
armchairs, the desk, the armoire, the oval 
washbowls and ewer of the shape that was 
held up for the king to splash in two hun- 
dred years ago? She had another shop; 
we should see that, she said. Already we 
feared to face a railway on the morrow with 
our burdens, but promised to return from 
the hotel and see the fine shop. 

But on the way into Arles, and between 
the Roman theater and the twelfth-century 
church, I had a memory of passing a clock- 
shop window with something in it. That 


Government reports show that the consump- 
tion of electric energy is doubling every five 
years. This means the electrical industry must 
raise tremendous sums of money annually to 
keep pace with the demand. 


This money must be borrowed on bond issues, 
and secured from individuals who are invest- 
ing in preferred and common stocks. To 
obtain this money for necessary new invest- 
ment, a fair return must be earned and paid 
on money already invested. In order to pay 
this return each company must have suffi- 
cient income. 


The growing dependence of industry and 
commerce on electric power is but one of the 
many assurances of future development of 
the electric light and power industry. That 
is why more and more people every year are 
investing in securities of well-managed elec- 
tric light and power companies. 
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Pia People’s Investment 


More than 1,750,000 Americans have invest- 
ed in electric light and power securities. 
These astonishing figures indicate that this 
is by far the most popular form of investment 
today. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATIO 


a 


Zz 


Out Every Morning—in Every Night. Boulevard St.«Germain 
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Character 


Character is built right into Patrick- 
Duluth Overcoats. 


It shows intheir aristocratic lines, their 
perfect fit and skilled hand-tailoring. 


Its foundation lies in the beauty and 
exclusiveness of the famous Patrick- 
Duluth cloth—wovenonourown looms 
from choice, long fibre Northern Wools. 


Patrick-Duluth Overcoats are fash- 
ioned for discerning men who appre- 
ciate the worth of character attire. 


Sold by merchants who 
know clothes value 


You will want our interesting Overcoat Booklet. 
May we send it? Address Desk 2. 


F.A.Patrick & Co. 
DU) Wiusrin 2a eS a oieek MEN NES OTA 
CMakers of both Cloth and Garment 


| dark oak, carved, of the 1600’s. 
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clock maker’s window looked good; and, 
sleeping over it, it looked better yet. It 
ought to be looked into. The cobbles of 
Arles are sharp, the sidewalks are few, the 
cabs are cheap. We prowled for the hor- 
logerie in a little open cab, with many sug- 
gestions to the driver that it was near a 
pair of twisty columns, and near this, and 
far from that, and we were sure it was on 
the right-hand side, and we wanted to see 
the whole town, anyway. At last we came 
upon the shop—another find. Two men, 
father and young son, finding clock repair- 
ing a narrow field, had a few old things to 
sell in their shop. Each wanted the other 
to sell to the Americans. The shop was so 
small that four couldn’t get in. Two minia- 
tures, a bénitier of old glass to hang the 
holy water on the wall, were bought in a 
moment. They had an India shawl, too 
big to unfold in the shop, and we all had 
to go out on the thoroughfare to open it 
out to be shown there were no moth holes 
in it. Ten dollars; and a Paisley the same. 


The Old Chair From Nancy 


“How much is this?’’ we would ask. 

“Papa, papa!’’ with the shortest of 
short a’s, the son would demand of the 
father on the sidewalk. The father named 
the price and the son repeated it gravely 
to us, quite as if we had not heard just as 
he had. They had nine good small things 
and we made off with seven, leaving the 
shawls, not because they weren’t wonder- 
ful but because we didn’t dare load up 
more—and besides the old Vve. wanted us 
to see her other shop! When her poor 
shop was so good, what must that good 
one be? 

Antiquing is a great renewer of enthusi- 
asms. We recrossed the long, narrow, cob- 
ble route on foot next morning and walked 
with the old widow to see her good shop 
near the Roman baths. A shiny shop win- 
dow faced us, fresh French furniture, elec- 
tric reading lamps, gaudy unholstering, no 
dust. She was so proud of the shop that 
we enjoyed it with her. We gathered our 
possessions and hurried to the train, se- 
cretly relieved that she had no more for us, 
for how could we have managed another 
thing? We were passing the twisty- 
columned house, our landmark for the 
clock maker, when we saw father and son 
waving greeting to us, and papa held aloft 
a pewter tankard, brought in to him that 
morning from the country—an old pewter 
tankard, tall, graceful, lidded, and we 
drove on to the station with it, unwrapped, 
in our hands. 

Unexpected finds are not dependent on 
shops. In a photographer’s little work- 
room in Nancy, a little garden house in a 
back yard, I saw a fine chair, tall-backed, 
It had 
been cane-paneled and seated originally; 
but for studio use, in stiff, hand-resting 
attitudes, a wadded-out brocaded velvet 
cover was on it. I saw and admired it. 
Yes, he had bought it years ago for forty 
frances. No, not dear; but the tapissier had 
robbed him by charging forty-five francs 
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to upholster it. He would be glad 
his money out of it. Clearly, one h 
francs would put it in a cab for y 
day. Seven dollars for a black-oa) 
worthy of a museum! The old can 
would show a modern caner how t 
the old back and seat—another ¢ 
source in a money-needing country 
is the feeling, this need to realize 
unessential, the stored and put away 
is filling the antique shops of Euroy 
fascinating bargains today. 

It was in Dijon, that old city fan 
its spice cake and its museum, an ac 
old city, that an old portrait wa 
flapping in the wind at a shop do 
was peculiarly an old portrait th 
would like to sit under for years, ; 
shape and size were precisely wh 
dining-room chimney breast at home 
for. Its blue-gray color, with tou 
red in book and buttons, was right ' 
home room. The jeweled order of St 
hanging from a blue ribbon on his 
the clerical tabs at his throat, his 
stern, dark-eyed face—we liked him 
what a shop of treasure he hung ] 
It was on the Rue Pasteur and was 
modest shop. What would the ol 
dinal—for he is that—cost? He was 
period of 1740 to judge by his haira 
style of portrait. With a firm pury 
land him at any price, I went in. 

“That portrait? Ten franes.” 4 
helped me take it off the stretch 
roll it, paint in, to carry. The old p 
fits the spot in the paneling on the eh 
breast and is prized inversely to its\ 


The Sunday Rag Market 


But, after all, Paris is the cen 
things. It is the market of the wo 
beauty and its hunting grounds are] 
The renowned Marché du Temple, 
as an opportunist of fifteen years ago 
were more things than I could bu 
been torn down. Its successor in ii 
lies outside the gate called Cligna 
and is spoken of as a rag fair, a flea n 
a marché de ferraille, variously; bi 
the same wonderful sort of a plac 
held at the same hour of the same da 
by any other name would smell the 

This curious antique market is h 
about two hours on Sunday for 
early. No building shelters it at | 
paved site outside the fortificati 
Paris that are now being demolished 
market is best reached by the | 
underground to the very gate. 

Hundreds and hundreds of small d 
many of whom live in little shec 
shanties and houses near by, spreat 
wares upon the ground or on very t 
rary tables and boards. All will be go 
few hours. Here can be had real hun 
paintings, frames, china, glass, bras 
per, books, tools, brocade, embroi 
curtains, chairs, tables, all huddle 
tons of the unwanted, in two miles of 
cluttered with buyers and sellers, 
nately all on foot. It is an eye-trainin 
of first spy, first buy. Imagine th 


Palm Canyon, Southern California 


iz 


2 
> 


» friends go, one down one side and 
4 the other, to meet at the end to 

successes. All the discards of 
» there. One old man sits smiling 

old locks and keys to sell. An- 
s with a basket filled with large 
f broken looking-glass, nothing 


» rapid walk, and spending sixty 
re came home laden with fourteen 
ck oval and round frames specially 
or a silhouette collection, from fifty 
to three francs each; a quart cop- 
ir jug, old and English, a piece of 
‘are, two copper pots for hot water 
rs, one fine enameled snuffbox, a 
4-ather folio-sized book cover from 


cold and it was about to rain. We 
que dealers whose shops we knew, 
[with great pokes of stuff to the 
d near the city gate. One English- 
‘wre a shooting coat into whose 
e jus and cavernous pockets he kept 
_ purchases with great rapidity. 
»>\y no time for string or package 
n, One American—he kept ahead— 
-bag—it was huge—with old prints 
mroideries. It is his yearly vacation 
et here every Sunday morning for 
ni. Then back to New York and 
! 
has many kinds of shops to suit all 
ad all capacities for buying. The 
'stly shops are near the hotels on 
2, bank of the Seine. But supposing 
is desired where you do your own 
I can think of no better way than to 
e Seine from the Louvre on the 
oyal, and, treating the quay-side 
is a sort of hors d’euvre before the 
lrike into the Rue du Bac, the old 
wnfare of entrance into the left bank 
seine, into the Latin Quarter and 
bourg St.-Germain. You will not 
irself oppressed by either students 
eta, though this is their reputed 
aon; but you will find antique 
. The modern Boulevard Raspail 
“fue & and after its divergence the 
) 


Rue du Bac is at its best for finds. 


Old Printed Cottons 


hop kept by a woman is about ten 
e. All down one side are tables and 
verflowing with piles and heaps of 
d printed cotton, with figures of 
ujesses and little scenes in one 
id bearing about the same relation 
¢2rn processes that a mezzotint of 
de period bears to a modern print. 
| and watchful woman sits forever 
i ripping old seams and quilting and 
fig precious squares and scraps in 
Se chest of drawers, immensely 
lds folded pieces of this toile de 
yor old chintz. To see the contents 
vers must be pulled out. Madame is 
have an errand at the front; and, 
nd solid, she drives full power on 
1 to the front of the narrow shop. 
uirer was perhaps a vague-minded 
shopper, who asks mildly what 
is are. Madame fairly snorts 
her and rolls aft again. She seems 
lifficult to deal with; but on buying 
ting, and then taking three pieces, 
fws her best side and hauls out and 
holds one up to the light to show 
shade material the old print 
ed for galloon for binding, and 
a drawer and had a bushel of 
all ages and colors and widths 
centimes—four cents—to two 
ar. She measured with great 
n exact meter, from her nose, 
to her extended right hand. She 
a shawls and would sell whole, 
r, fragment or edge, from one 
seven hundred francs. 
across the street was a man 
general in full panoply. He 
ochambeau or a confrére, with 
powdered hair, scarlet-and- 
form and a gay blue eye. He 
#e yours, frame and all—the dealer, 
Tough, tells you the gilt frame is 


i 


}r fifty francs. This is three dollars 
alf. The varnish on it has cracked, 


Wis a dashing old officer and would 


an shine over a sideboard or a fire- 
p ated to leave him; and saw him 
he’s still there! 

ing in these shops is ever called 
attention; the things are simply 
% 


« 
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there. At my first visit to this shop there | 
was a whole bushel of pieces of old toile in 
mauves and pinks, with patterns perhaps 
a yard square of sea fights and pastoral 
scenes. Two francs! And another was two 
frances. I took six pieces, each with a com- 
plete scene, and afterwards identified each 
pattern in the collection in the Decorative 
Arts in the left wing of the Louvre. Telling 
a young and enthusiastic friend of my find, 
she hurried there next day to get an arm- 
ful, and was met by the statement: 

“T’ll call my wife.” 

He did, and the price of toile had soared — 
but the old general was still the same. 

On up the street, seeing and seeing, one 
goes for a window on one side, and a corner 
on another calls for bias advance. A very 
neat and immaculate shop is kept by a 
very courteous woman who counts on at- 
tracting buyers who like their antiques 
sterilized and refinished, their glass shined 
and silver polished. Here was found a little 
faience jug, of Nevers ware. The many mu- 
seums, well labeled, soon get one fairly 
familiar with old French wares, and this 
was only five francs. 


Ancient Watering Pots 


Another shop has somewhat better || 


things, with prices much stiffer; but it is 
still possible to choose a good thing at a 
price never to be regretted. A Rouen 
flower holder, a boughpot as the English 
called them in the 1700’s, when they were 
made, was one hundred francs. It was 
made to sit semicircled against the wall, was 
pierced on top to hold flower stalks, and 
was quaintly beflowered and outlined in 
blue. Cent francs—seven dollars. No one 
need ask a Frenchman to come down on 
anything he values at an*even hundred. 
He always holds to that. 

All dealers in France eat at noon. This is 
a solemn shop-shutting rite, prolonged and 
absolute. They go out to eat and they take 
the door handle with them. Flatten your 
nose against the glass if you will—there is 
always a much-to-be-desired piece in a 
closed shop! Another occasion for en- 
countering the removed door handle is the 
curious habit these smaller dealers have of 
running two or three shops, all open at dif- 
ferent hours of the day but door-handleless 
and with a little sign on the door, ‘Find 
me at Number for the rest of the 
day.”’ These are minor obstacles, how- 
ever; and if the door is open and the dealer 
smiling a sort of Cheshire-cat welcome, in 
idleness, to serve you, a feeling comes over 
you that “I must not buy another thing. 
Every bag I have is bulging now. I’ll have 
to cable for money if I spend another 
frane!’’ But if the shop is shut your con- 
science doesn’t bother you. 

There are dozens of shops on other 
streets—the Rue des Sts. Péres, with its 
orderly ones; the Boulevard St.-Germain, 


with its sidewalk displays carried in and | 


out daily; the Raspail, with its well-set-up 
ones and its contrasting booths; the Rue 
Gozlin, six shops long, with two famous 
shops, one for chair coverings and one for 
frames of all periods. A favorite seems to 
await you here, there and everywhere. One 
dealer we heard greeted with a timid “‘Do 
you speak English?”’ and his great voice 
barked out “Shure Oi do!”’ in a rich Irish 
brogue. 
about shop and shopkeeper. I showed a 
purchase made in Arles in friendly fun to a 


very friendly dealer on the Rue de Rennes | 


and told the price. ; 

“Tt was a gift!’’ was her comment, and 
that will be what all these purchases will 
seem when they are safely home. 


Yes, it costs something to get them home; 


but the cost is mostly time and trouble, 
and there are compensating thrills even at 
the packer’s. One day I saw the man who 
had sold me two copper watering cans, old 


arrosoirs such as George Washington used at | 


Mount Vernon, and long sought for by me, 
and told him that my coffer, the one I had 
found in the Rue de Seine, was at the pack- 
er’s, and the watering pots were going 
underneath, Instead of being grumpy, he 
took his door handle out at once and 
trotted over to the Rue St.-Benoit; and the 
two, he and the packer, looked it over criti- 
cally. One said the corners, very peculiarly 
keyed, were a clew to its age. They ap- 
proved of legs, of hinges and top. Nothing 


There is always an individuality | 


restored. 

“What epoch?” I asked. 

“Henry II.” 

I walked on air at their verdict. My 
opinion had been confirmed by these ex- 
perts. 


‘Back of 
‘The i 


With Winterfront standing 
guard over your car your 
mind is free from all worri- 
some speculation. 


You know that your car, with the added 
protection of Winterfront, stands ready 
for instant use. 


Winterfront keeps thousands of cars out of 
cold storage and popularizes cold weather 
driving, not for men only, but for women 
as well. 


It is cleverly designed to harmonize with 
any car and enhance its beauty. A ther- 
mostat opens and closes the shutters, 
according to the amount of cold air needed 
to keep the engine at highest efficiency. 


This automatic temperature control effects 
substantial savings in oil and gas as well 
as prolonging the useful life of the engine. 


Winterfront adds both comfort and econ- 
omy to every mile you drive during Fall, 
Winter and Spring and the first cost (/ess 
than a good tire) is the only cost. 


PINES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago, III. 


404-412 No. Sacramento Blvd. 


Have Your Dealer Install 


It will take only a few minutes for 
your dealer to install a Pines Auto- 


matic Winterfront and if the model My car is____ Model 
. : . Name Sf 
for your car is not in stock he will a ; 7 
City State. 


Pines Manufacturing Company, 

404-412 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: 

relieved of engine worry during Fall, Winter and 

Spring and I would like to learn more about 

Winterfront. 
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Evenings ‘Pleasure 


Read what 
E. N. Gine 
says: 


Our folks called on the 
Smiths the other evening 
and I stood outside in the 
snow for three hours. 


I was chilled to the bone 
when the party broke up 
and the host called from 
the doorway: “Fack, I 
hope your car is O. K 
—you probably have a 
WV interfront.” 


“Oh, no, but the old bus 
never gives me much 
trouble,” said my Boss. 
That settled it. I decided 
to give him a lesson and 
I was so hard to start 
that I was really ashamed 
of myself. 


But it worked. I now 
have an automatic 
Winterfront which 


snuggles down and keeps 
me warm or opens tts 
shutters and gives me 
fresh air when I 
need it. 


A tip to the wise engine 
is sufficient. 


CNG 


It will be a great comfort to be 


gladly get it. 


S.E.P. 10-6 


ANY MOTOR WILL RUN BETTER WITH A 


PINES AUTOMATIC 


INTERFRONT 


TRADE (MAR Ke RE C."USS> PAO BF, 
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MAKE HOME BEAUTIFUL... AND PROTECT HOME BEAUTY ...WITH ACME QUALITY 


| “His home the spot of earth supremely - 
blest, iy $ 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the / ec 
rest.”’ ; * ‘ 
— Montgomery ' 


5 
ey SF 
Gn of Paint 
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THE JOY DODGERS 


/ (Continued from Page 5) 


his chauffeur when to call for 
+. she seems like a nice, motherly 
ee who would be sociable and 
‘ie had a chance. But no one 
ear them; they’re never asked 
: and I’m sure they’re having a 
 tched time of it, in spite of their 
snd their ten servants and all it 
1 to live.” 
innie,’ broke in Teddy Kane, 
iso much sympathy for the Gu- 
we're the ones who a 
{ ,” agreed Cinnie. ‘I’m using 
the Gulicks to prove to Tom 
“are rich people who don’t know 
rid their money.” 
1 om nodded. 
uu, And I expect there’s plenty 
{ike ’em. What then?” 
2 come to us’”—and Cinnie in- 
‘dy with one of her whimsical 
“'e know all the tricks of the idle 
dy was born to some of them, and 
start on me; but it didn’t take 
; while to catch up, and for the 
vars we've been acquiring the 
juches together. If they gave 
.r that sort of thing, I guess we’d 
e to some kind of a degree—cum 
iey print it on college sheepskins. 
2 know how to play around with 
t them—golf, bridge, dancing, 
achting, and all-night cut-up 
‘2 know the best resorts to go to 
no be there. That’s a liberal edu- 
nitself, Tom—being where one 
» at midseason, when things are 
lorida in February and up to the 
‘ farch, then the Springs or Pine- 
the middle of May, and home in 
little while. And Teddy knows 
2s and head waiters and club 
|y their first names, and how 
) them so as to get the best serv- 
e in with the gay bunch too. 
istone Crab and a member of the 
ses, and a lot of other things. I’ve 
is all sorts of celebrities, from 
<3 to puffy steel-trust magnates, 
y\ bridge with their wives, and 
lach parties with their sons and 
We know how to get Drawing- 
a crowded train, the best suite 
€ owing resort hotel, and a choice 
t> dining room. We know where 
aright kind of clothes and when 
. Infact, Tom, we have learned 
\iting game from start to finish.”’ 
3 sad right,” assented Teddy, with 
rg glance at Cynthia. ‘Blamed 
t: way of fun we’ve missed.” 
a to be unanimous,’’ said Cousin 
; ill, I don’t connect it all up with 
G3 


back to them,” said Cynthia; 
sjnearly so. Now listen, Tom; 
e want to buy mining property, 
» or even real estate, and don’t 
sjalue or how to go about getting 
l} what do they do? Don’t they 
rts in that line?”’ 
\ing,” said Tom. 
, here you are!” And Cynthia 
tor hands gracefully. “Aren’t we 
she art of living?” 
om suddenly sat upright in the 
keen eyes widening with ap- 


innie, I believe you’ve struck 
good!’’ he exploded. ‘“‘’Course 
rts, and that’s a line, I’ll tell the 


hy can’t we put it to some use?”’ 
Cynthia. “We've paid a lot for 
1. We’ve gone broke getting 
' But we have got the experience, 
tow. Why can’t we be called in 
tby those who need us, and who 
to pay the price?” 


| 
: 
‘a 


“Don’t see why you can’t, Cinnie. 
you say, you’ve got the goods.”’ 

“Well?’’ demanded Cinnie. 

Cousin Tom indulged in two thoughtful 
puffs, then tossed the cigarette into the 
grate and stood up. 

“Tt’s merely a question of merchandising, 
of creating the demand and then getting 
next to the customer. See? You’ve got 
something that the Gulicks need, but they 
don’t know it. So the first thing you gotta 
dois convince’em that they wantit. That’s 
publicity. Then you go to ’em and show 
“em you got it, give ’em your rates, get ’em 
to sign on the dotted line. That’s sales- 
manship. Simple enough, eh?” 

At which Teddy Kane lifted a protesting 
voice: 

“Oh, I say, Cinnie, not the Gulicks! 
You don’t mean we’ve got to take that pair 
in tow, do you? Why, after living right 
next to them for three years, with hardly a 
word passed between us, I—I wouldn’t 
have the face. Honest, that would be too 
raw. The Gulicks!”’ 

Teddy fairly groaned the last words, and 
his big face was flushed with the pink tide 
of shame. 

“Goosy gander!’’ said Cynthia. ‘Of 
course I don’t mean the Gulicks! They’re 
just samples. Naturally we couldn’t start 
in here. We’re going to find a fresh field, 
way off somewhere. But there are Gulicks 
everywhere—must be. Only I don’t know 
just how to find them. How does one find 
Gulicks, Tom?”’ 

“The printed word,” oracled Tom. ‘‘ And 
say, that’s where Mr. T. Tooter Brennan 
can lend a helping hand. What you need as 
a starter is a vest-pocket-ad campaign. No 
broadcasting stuff, same as you would if 
you were putting out a new brand of toilet 
soap. No; selected territory, hand-picked 
mediums. How about Boston and suburbs? 
Slathers of plutes up there, in Brookline 
and the Newtons, and scattered through 
the mill and factory towns. And you’d get 
’em all through the good old Transcript. 
Ever read the ads in the Wednesday night 
edition? Better than any fiction. But you 
want to lead off with something snappy, an 
announcement that’ll hit ’em right between 
the eyes. Wait! I feel an idea coming! 
Got a pad handy?” 

Another moment and Cousin Tom was 
sitting at the desk, fountain pen in hand, 
while Teddy and Cynthia watched with 
awe, as if he were a magician about to sum- 
mon the aid of some friendly genie. True, 
Mr. Tooter Brennan had never outgrown 
the schoolboy trick of chewing his tongue 
while in the throes of creative composition, 
and as the fine frenzy took more complete 
possession of him he wound his elegantly 
slim legs almost into a double knot; but 
the Kanes overlooked these grotesque symp- 
toms of cerebration. They were watching 
the jerky passes of that magic self-filling 
wand as it traced sprawly letters on the 
paper. Five minutes they waited—ten. 
Cousin Tom scratched out all he had writ- 
ten and tore off the sheet. He was making 
a fresh start. Ah, now he was off! The 
words raced trippingly off the gold nib, the 
lines ranged themselves in serried ranks. 
At last he unwound his legs and recapped 
the gold-banded fountain pen. He hung 
one thumb in a waistcoat armhole. 

“There! That ought to be a business 
getter. Listen and see how it strikes you. 
Here’s the eye-catcher right in the first 
line—full caps, ten point, leaded: 


As 


ARE YOU A Joy DODGER? 

Are you getting as much fun out of life as 
your income entitles you to get? 

Do you know how to play? 

Perhaps you’ve been too busy to learn. 

Knowing how to make money is one thing; 
spending it so as to get a good return in comfort 
and happiness for yourself and family—that’s 
something else. 

Are you bored, discontented, in spite of your 
big bank account? 

Then why not get in touch with those who 
can show you how to be happy though rich? 

Address T. K. and C. K., Box 707. 

Experts in the Art of Living. 


“Well, doesn’t that cover it?’’ And 
Cousin Tom waited with becoming modesty 
for the thunderous applause. 

“Beautifully!’’ agreed Cynthia. ‘And 
you’ve put the whole thing so simply and 
yet so clearly. How to be happy though 
rich! That’s such a clever touch. And I 
like the way you worked in that ‘Experts in 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Means 

the product 

of the 

Rich Bros.Cereal Co. 


Watch the kiddies enjoy 


the delicious new flavor 


Youngsters.are delighted with the deliciously different flavor 
of 3-MinutE Oat Flakes. They enjoy oats as never before 
and find them perfectly digestible. 


While perfecting a process for making a flake that would 
cook quickly, it was discovered that the method did even 
more than the makers expected. It brought out to the very 
fullest extent the hidden richness and sweetness, hence this 
wonderful, nut-like flavor, entirely new and delightful. 


The exclusive process also made a more digestible food, by 
dextrinizing the starches—breaking down the starch cells 
in the oats. 


Try this wholesome, strengthening food today and watch the 
kiddies enjoy the delicious new flavor. 


A Hot Breakfast in a Jiffy 


There is no tedious preparation required to cook 3-MinuTE Oat Flakes— 
it is all done in 180 seconds—making it easy to give the kiddies a hot 
breakfast every morning. 


RICH BROS. CEREAL CO., CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


A Pound 


for a Dime 
(Except in the Far West) 


3-MinuTe Oat 
Flakes gives the 
greatest cereal food 
value obtainable. 
Try it today. Al- 
most any independ- 
ent grocer can sup- 
ply you. 
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nou, silver in charming’ places 


Princess 
Mary 
(Sterling) 


We ye 
your ov 
and want mc 
beautiful enter 
to give just th 
a gift to a frie 
could be better 
And no designs 
fect than the 
plate or the “P, 
in solid silver, 
Since good t 
that only one 
be used at a si 
woman who 
full chests of ¢! 
needed in the 


likes best. 
It isn’t ane 
Hostess ter, either. Fe 
design pieces of the n 
(Plate) table flatware 


ful Hostess de 
$40. In the fa 
Mary solid § 
chests begin at 
you may also 
beautiful hollo 
to match your 

If your favo 
not show yo 
other Wallace 
us direct, ac 
Wallace & So 
Wallingford, C 


The smart Pickwick Arms Inn at 
Greenwich, Conn.; pearls, diamonds 
and emeralds from Black, Starr and Frost, 


New York Jewelers; table silver and spoons by Wallace 


n you Sto, 
by the side of the rod 


Nivea out through the crisp, country air to a fasci- So all Lovers dream. And if the dreams are made to come true, 
nating Inn for a Lovers’ lark—you have done it, too, then, many years later, they happily enter into the courtship of 
haven’t you? For courtship days are precious days. No wonder their sons and daughters. They listen to talk that is strangely 
“Dad” lowers his eyes and dreams of the beautiful girl, no reminiscent. They even give presents—chests of radiant Wallace 
longer here, whom he courted many years ago. silver—similar to the one given to “sweetheart,” long ago, by her 


“When we get married,” each couple thinks, “our little house Parents. The gifts are similar—only the designs change. 


will be even more beautiful than Dad’s. With warm, glowing And with the changing times, Wallace has made new and 
curtains, dark, harmonious rugs, silver that gleams and glistens _ charming patterns, but the fine worth and the exquisite workman- 
deliciously and /ove—how we will be happy!” ship remain as they were when “Dad and Mother got married.” 


Can you give a perfect buffet luncheon? Do you use A | | A G | | 
the Russian, English or Mixed form of service in your 
pies . r 


entertaining? Send soc today to R. Wallace & Sons 

Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn., for the Hostess Book 

which answers these and many other questions, ° S gr E R; ES I N G 
| LLVEV? anv pLateE 
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Sontinued from Page 147) 

f Living.’ I don’t see how you can 
‘things like that, Tom.” 

t’s a gift,”’ admitted Mr. Brennan. 
u fed me some nifty little scenario 
on, Cinnie. Yea-uh; a shifty 

{ call it, and one that ought to bea 
it if you work it right. Now when 
lan to start in?” 

t away. I think Boston will do 
yo. We ought to go up there, I 
oe 


slutely! Be right on the ground. 
| tell you how you two ought to 
| sketch. Pick out a good, consery- 
mily hotel; hire a nice three or 
* suite; stick in the ad, and then 
/ to wait for the come-ons. You'll 
‘ts all right, or else I don’t know the 
i-game. And if you need anything 
ny line just drop me a wire. I can 
|at 3:17 back to town, can’t I? 
‘Best of luck to you both.” 

1d been gone several minutes, but 
as still puzzling over the sheet he 
‘ed up from the desk. 

pose it’s all right, old girl; but 
ust feature where I’m going to fit 
‘n’t know the rules of the game.” 
’t any yet, Teddy dear. We’re 
make ’em up as we go along. 
1 I can tell you now is that we’re 
' Now let’s see if we can shoot.” 


Iv 


2 being teed up, Teddy was doubt- 
Probably he would have described 
‘sition as a cuppy lie, or he might 
sisted that they were bunkered. 
, they were shooting at a blind 
‘ though that always added a 
4 interest to a golf game, in real 
asn’t so keen about it. 
theless, things began to happen— 
' swiftly. During the following 
ht hours Teddy Kane was called 
transact more business affairs than 
ed possible to be crowded into such 
/space of time. He sold two cars, 
hal-estate agent about putting the 
_ the market, interviewed a banker 
ye him a lot of money for simply 
:,mortgage, drew and mailed checks 
iggering number of bills, paid off 
sharged four servants and sent in 
mation from the Roaring Rock 
: Club. Meanwhile the trunks and 
. being packed and tickets were 


most before the Nick Mulfords 

Judson Bateses and the others 
| that the Teddy Kanes had been 
| bit oddly they were gone. Some 
Jalifornia, but the most creditable 
‘nad them headed for Southern 
Jessica Mulford recalled that Cin- 
\talked a lot about Biarritz after 


was accepted. 
jastead of gazing over the rail in 
/mtic, Teddy and Cynthia were 
bout the sitting room of their suite 
idy Louise, two blocks from Copley 
Boston, Messachusetts. 

Inay not know the Lady Louise, 
you were Boston-born, any more 
1 might recognize a Cabot crossing 
‘mon. Certainly the Kanes would 
_ve found it had it not been for the 
(ections given by a college friend of 
’ to whom he had described pre- 
{2 sort of hotel they were looking for. 
been born on Beacon Street, this 
> he was an authority. 

if that’s what you're after, you’d 
(o the Lady Louise. Aunt Priscilla 
jlive there. You may mention my 
the manager,’ he had said. 

mly_ when Teddy had mentioned 
e did cold suspicion moderate to 
rindy toleration. An austereelderly 
vith obsolete gray side whiskers 


\.y gray eyes was the manager. He 
} air of having just served on a 
} Jury that had rendered a ver- 
ing “at the hand of some person 
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unknown,” but was about to demand that 
you leave your thumb print for examina- 
tion. He informed Teddy that he seldom 
had accommodations for transient guests, 
but that fortunately for the Kanes a most 
desirable suite had recently been vacated, 
and, considering his deep respect for the 
friend’s Aunt Priscilla, they would be taken 
in for a limited period. So there they were. 

“What an awful room!” stage-whispered 
Teddy. 

“Sh-h-h!”? warned Cynthia. 

“Oh, I locked the door,” he assured her. 
“And just look at it, Cinnie!”’ 

“T am looking, Teddy dear. I’m trying 
to make out the period. Early Pull- 
man, I should say. Have you noticed the 
onyx-topped center table and the flowered 
Brussels carpet?” 

“What I can’t get away from is the art 
exhibit,’”’ groaned Teddy. ‘‘This undraped 
female with the pink legs who has been 
bitten above the belt by an eel!”’ 

“Asp, Teddy. She must be Cleopatra. 
See the Sphinx in the background?”’ 

“T don’t care,’’ protested Teddy. ‘‘No- 
body ever had such pink legs—except ladies 
on circus posters. And those slaves waving 
the feather dusters over her look as if they’d 
been coated with chocolate frosting. It’s 
such a whaling big painting too. Almost 
makes the room seem crowded.” 

It did, for in the massive, tarnished-gilt 
frame it occupied at least a third of the wall 
space on that side of the long, narrow room. 

“Crowded,” repeated Teddy. ‘‘ Airseems 
full of pink a 

“That will do, Teddy. I guess you can 
endure the art if I can stand that pier-glass 
enormity.” 

From a mottled-marble base of the 
scrambled-egg design it towered clear to 
the ceiling, an elaborately carved affair of 
black walnut with gilded medallions stuck 
on. Some of the medallions had been 
knocked off, leaving gluey scars. In places 
the silver, or whatever it is they put on the 
backs of mirrors, had gone dull or peeled off. 

There were other depressing features 
about the furnishings. Under the huge 
painting suggesting the unique decease of 
Cleopatra was a near-Directoire settee up- 
holstered in satin velours of a bilious green 
shade. On the mantel above the marble 
fireplace were two majolica vases filled 
with dried and dusty everlastings; between 
the vases was a French clock under a glass 
case. Howlong the hands of the clock had 
pointed to 8:47 Cynthia could not guess. 

““Wasn’t that about the time Lincoln 
was shot?”’ suggested Teddy. 

“All this must have been very grand 
once,’’ mused Cynthia, ‘‘and I suppose, for 
Boston, it is still eminently respectable. 
Anyway, I hope it will seem so to the 
clients—if any—that we are to receive 
here.” 

“Gives me the blue willies,” said Teddy. 
“Makes me feel as if I was living in a mu- 
seum. I’ll be growing a set of whiskers like 
that old bird down in the office. Anyway, 
we don’t have to eat here, do we?”’ 

“Absolutely! American plan, you know. 
And dinner is from 6:30 to eight P.M. 
Fancy! We must be getting dressed too.” 

In the dining room Teddy wanted to keep 
on staring around and Cynthia kicked his 
shins under the table. ‘‘But they’re such a 
collection of freaks!’’ he whispered. 

She could not deny it as she surveyed 
them over the top of the menu card. One 
stately old lady still wore her snowy hair in 
Janice Meredith fashion, with a coy curl 
dangling in front of her right ear; another 
was an exact replica of the late Queen Vic- 
toria at her Jubilee period, a high tortoise- 
shell comb being substituted for the Brit- 
ish crown. And at a corner table a rare 
specimen of the new woman of the Dr. 
Mary Walker days sat stiffly in the man- 
nish costume which was in limited vogue 
when votes for women was a sure-fire joke 
on the vaudeville circuit. The scattered 
males were odd types too. One leonine 
old boy had a set of white whiskers a la 
Henry W. Longfellow; another looked like 
a recently unwrapped mummy. 

“Maybe they’re celebrating Forefathers’ 
Day or something with a costume dinner,” 
Teddysuggested. But Cynthia had thought 
it out. 
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was not even expected. 


Today the greatly increased school attendance and the 
ever widening circle of community activities make a 
modern auditorium a real community need in connec- 


tion with every school. 


The seating in this auditorium should not, as in former 
days, be a penance and a menace either to school chil- 
dren or the adult public. The chairs provided should be 
comfortable, substantial, and as harmonious with the 
surroundings as in the finest theatre in town. The same 
public sits in both and the same public eventually pays 
for both. If the best is a good investment for the theatre, 
it is equally justifiable for the school. 


Our Theatre and Assembly Chairs have for years been 
accepted as standard in theatrical and auditorium seat- 
ing. They have the endorsement of actual adoption in 
the leading universities, colleges, and schools of the 
country, and in thousands of our leading theatres. Of the 
latter, many nationally known “circuits” have for years 


installed none other. 


= a) Git 
tae 


School Auditorium, Pittsburg, Kansas 


The P? ; 
5s featingat te) 


Many will recall with varied feelings, the days when the 
Lyceum Course, and the drama, home talent or profes- 
sional, were held during the long winter months in the 
old Town Hall. Its bare and draughty interior contributed 
little to appropriate environment, and comfort in seating 


A complete compilation of valuable informa- 
tion and interesting illustrations of Theatre, 
Auditorium and Assembly seating has just been 
issued. This book will be sent on request if 
made on your business or official stationery. 
This applies to anyone directly or indirectly 
interested in public seating, whether for School, 
Auditorium, Theatre, Church, or Lodge. 


For specific information concerning contem- 
plated installations, send architect’s blue prints 
or general floor plans. 
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American Seating Company | 


School Desks—Theatre Chairs—Church and Lodge Furniture 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Boulevard 
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“This is one of the inner shrines where 
they keep the sacred relics of the blue- 
stocking era, and we’re mighty lucky to be 
here. Just the setting we need to impress 
New England’s newly rich.”’ 

“Anyway,” admitted Teddy, “it regis- 
ters strong with the newly poor. I suppose 
that’s what we are—eh, Cinnie?”’ 

He could still jest about their condition, 
you see. But that was because Teddy 
Kane had not yet fully realized the dark 
depths to whose verge his folly had brought 
them. He had never lacked money for all 
his wants and most of his whims. He could 
not picture himself without it. At least, 
he wasn’t trying. 

But there was no such blind spot in Cyn- 
thia’s brown eyes. She had peered through 
the keyhole of a hall bedroom full into the 
snarling jaws of the traditional wolf, and 
she knew his distant howling when she 
heard its echo. She had not come to Boston 
solely to be amused by faded dowagers of 
another day. She was planning how to 
make their slim resources last until her 
scheme for regaining a foothold among the 
pleasure seekers had been given a fair trial. 
She saw clearly what would happen to them 
if it failed—a return to the typewriter for 
her, a long hunt for some job that would 
yield Teddy a pay envelope, a complete 
dropping out from the life which for a few 
years she had so enjoyed—all the mean, 
wretched details. Yet she was calm, un- 
dismayed, hopeful. She meant to put the 
thing over. 

After dinner she fished Cousin Tom’s 
masterpiece from her vanity case and cop- 
ied the inspired lines in her neat script. 

““You’re to take this down to the news- 
paper office and pay for one insertion in the 
Wednesday-night edition. Look up the 
address in the telephone book.”’ 

‘“Why bother with the address, old girl?”’ 
said Teddy. ‘‘I’ll just call a taxi.” 

“You'll just not,’’ was the ultimatum. 
“‘No more taxis, Teddy, except on special 
occasions. We can’t afford it.” 

““Wha-a-at?’’ gasped Teddy. ‘Oh, I 
say! ! ” 

Concisely but illuminatingly Cynthia ex- 
plained to him why taxi fares were no longer 
to be unconsidered trifles. Teddy looked 
up the street number; he acquired compli- 
cated sailing directions from the accommo- 
dating elevator man; he dodged through 
the traffic mazes on Boylston and Tremont 
streets, and he returned to sit soberly on 
the bilious green settee and stare thought- 
fully at the outrageous floral fantasy of the 
carpet. 

Teddy was beginning to understand. He 
was taking his first look into the abyss. 
The glimpse was not reassuring. 

“Listen, Cinnie,’’ he ventured. 

“Well?” 

‘What if none of these—er—clients show 
u 2 ” 

“We'll put the ad in again.” 

“But suppose He 

“TLet’s not,’’ 
doesn’t help.”’ 

“That’s right. I expect it doesn’t. But 
while we wait, what’s the merry old pro- 
gram?” 

“That’s it, Teddy dear—we wait.” 

“Like a couple of bally duck hunters 
squatting in a blind?” 

“Well, goose hunters, if that sounds 
better.” 

“Comes nearer the case, I guess. Goose 
hunters!”’ 

“For the kind that can lay golden eggs,” 
added Cynthia, and her voice trailed off 
into a mirthless little laugh that was almost 
bitter. 

Teddy looked up and saw that the ador- 
able chin was firmly set, and that the small 


broke in Cinnie. “It 


- mouth, whose lips could curve so alluringly, 


showed only as a thin scarlet line. 

“T say, old girl, I—I’ve never seen you 
like this before.”’ 

‘‘T’ve had no reason to belike this before.”’ 

“But you look as if you were ready to— 
well, I don’t know what.” 

“Rob, murder and pillage?” suggested 
Cynthia. “Not quite. But I’ve been poor, 
Teddy—cruelly poor. I never told you, 
and I’m not going into details now. You 
wouldn’t understand. And I’ve known 
people who had been wealthy once, but who 
had slipped down, down, down—where I 
was—lower. It’s so easy to keep slipping, 
once you get started; so hard tostop. Per- 
haps you might think that the friends who 
saw you dropping towards poverty would 
reach out and help pull you back among 
them. They don’t—not often. They stare 
for a little while. Then they turn away and 
forget, and you keep on slipping. But I 
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mean to grab at something and hold on un- 
til we can climb back.”’ 

The picture was becoming clearer to 
Teddy. 

“It’s like being three down at the turn, 

9 %”? 


Cynthia nodded. Teddy reflected on 
this for a time, his big hands thrust deep in 
his trousers pockets, before he began 
squirming about, a certain sign that he 
wanted to say something which he found 
difficult of expression. At last it came out. 

““How much have we got left to go on?”’ 

The recently installed and self-appointed 
guardian of the family exchequer shook her 
head. 

“Now why ask for figures, Teddy, when 
you know how little they mean to you?” 

A hurt look came into his light-blue eyes, 
but he bowed a meek head. His next move 
was to assume a slumped pose, elbows on 
knees and chin on palms, registering re- 
morse. 

“Tf I hadn’t let Chet Porter ring me in 
on those Mexicans!’’ he moaned. ‘Think 
of all I sunk in that deal! Like tossing it 
overboard. That was the biggest sap play 
Iever made, Cinnie, and I ought to be 

“Never mind what ought to happen to 
you,” broke in Cynthia. ‘‘Maybe it will, 
and maybe it will not. But either way, 
Teddy, we’re going to go through this like 
good sports. No whining and no grouch- 
ing, but with our chins up and our eyes 
open so as to miss no tricks. The hardest 
part is going to come these next few days, 
when we’re just drilling around, waiting 
for replies. But we’re not going to spend 
the time feeling sorry for ourselves, or 
getting cross with each other. As for me, 
I mean to have a good rest and get in a lot 
of sleep. I need both. Get out the cards, 
Teddy, and we'll play Russian bank until 
10:30.” 

““What’s the stake, old girl?” 

“To see who opens the windows and puts 
out pee lights,” said Cynthia, shuffling her 
pack. 


Vv 


HE first advertiser must have been a 

bold, venturesome soul, worthy of fel- 
lowship with Columbus and the anonymous 
hero who first swallowed an oyster. Some 
day and somewhere they will rear a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

For to back your faith in the printed 
word with cash, paid in advance, does de- 
mand courage of a certain sort; especially 
when your medium is only an inch or so 
among the crowded, many-columned pages 
devoted to classified ads. Your few feeble 
lines seem like a faint cry let loose on the 
roaring hubbub of the market place, and 
that it should reach the ears of the particu- 
lar persons whose attention you mean to 
attract is nothing less than a miracle. How, 
in all that tumult of half and full page 
display, and of the mighty chorus of wants 
voiced by the close-ordered columns, can 
your particular plea be heard? And if 
heard at all, will it hold the attention? Will 
it bring the buyer to your door? 

Of course, skilled veterans in the art of 
publicity, such as Tooter Brennan, have no 
doubts. They are sure that certain results 
will follow certain expenditures. Nothing 
Columbuslike when they set sail. Their 
arrival schedules are as exact as those of an 
ocean liner. 

And the soap or breakfast-food magnate 
who puts half a million into his annual ad- 
vertising budget knows that it, and more, 
will come back. 

But Cynthia Kane, having found her Are- 
Y ou-a-J oy-Dodger announcement squeezed 
in under Miscellaneous at the bottom of a 
page, felt like a Columbus when the crew of 
the caravel came growling aft with a de- 
mand that they be told where they were 
at—especially when Teddy sniffed his 
pessimism. 

“Who’s ever going to find that?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” admitted Cynthia. 
“But it does read well, Teddy; and it 
catches the eye, just as Cousin Tom said it 
would. Didn’t it catch mine?” 

“After you’d looked on every other 
blooming page of the paper for it. And 
what bored plute is going to hunt for some- 
thing he doesn’t know is there?’ 

“That kind have nothing else to do,” 
said Cynthia. “Anyway, by tomorrow at 
this time we’ll know.’ 

But they didn’t. True, the ad brought 
replies. Half of them, however, were from 
enterprising managers of resort hotels who 
inclosed booklets, and the others came from 
steamship agents, foreign-tour conductors, 
ladies’ outfitting shops and _ hairdressing 
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establishments. One was from the proprie- 
tor of the Canton Chow Kennels, West 
Roxbury. All hinted at or boldly named 
commissions. Cynthia shrugged her shoul- 
ders and swept the lot into the wastebasket. 
That was Thursday’s offering. 

Friday was even leaner—a few more re- 
sort booklets and an engraved card from a 
leading jeweler. Teddy no longer tried to 
hide his gloomy restlessness. 

“Tsay, Cinnie, there’s no use my sticking 
around, is there? I know some fellows out 
at Brookline, and if I called ’em up I might 
get in a round of golf. Eh?” 

“Sorry, Teddy, but if any prospects 
should show up, you ought to be on hand.” 

“Me? What’s the idea?’’ 

“T shall need you as Exhibit A. IJ’ll tell 
you, though; you might get into your 
knickers and practice putting on the car- 


et. 

Little of the shrewdness that prompted 
this suggestion did Teddy suspect. For 
one item, he was provided with something 
to do. Besides, he had been longing to 
know the feel of sport clothes once more, 
after several days of wearing city attire. 
And for another, Teddy looked his best in 
golf togs, as Cynthia was well aware. He 
had really worthy calves. And when he had 
arrayed himself in a silk covert of light tan, 
with broad-ribbed, fuzzy woolen stockings 
to match, he brought into the weirdly 
furnished suite a breath of the great open 
eighteen-hole spaces, where men are men 
and women are not allowed to play on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 

At one end of the sitting room, beside the 
writing desk, some former guest had spilled 
symmetrically an ounce or so of violet ink. 
Teddy putted at that for an hour. Then he 
invented a game. Starting in the bath- 
room, he putted through the bedroom, 
down one side of the sitting room and up 
the other, holing out on the ink stain. Any 
piece of furniture was a hazard, but you 
could lift with a one-stroke penalty. Par 
for the course was eight, but after several 
rounds Teddy could do no better than a 
scurvy seventeen. Then he pulled off a 
lucky carom which landed him almost in 
front of the settee in one, and if he hadn’t 
laid himself a stymie behind a gilt chair on 
his third he might have shot an eagle six. 
As it was, he negotiated a nine and called it 


ay. 

With the afternoon delivery came news— 
big news. Cynthia, who had been down to 
the office looking for mail, came back wav- 
ing the letter which she had eagerly read 
on the way up in the elevator. 

“A nibble, Teddy! We've got a nibble!” 

“Not honest to goodness?” 

“Uh-huh! Anyway, it sounds very busi- 
nesslike. Let’s sit down here and read it 
over together.” 

With that she pulled Teddy down on the 
settee, thrust the letter into his hand and 
snuggled her head against his shoulder. 

“See, it’s from the Hotel Tremaine, ex- 
actly where a client of ours ought to be 
writing from. That kind would go to the 
Tremaine, you know.” 

Teddy shook his head. 

“T don’t see why. But let’s get on. You 
read the thing.” 

“All right.””, And Cynthia took over the 
brief note. ‘But don’t you just love the 
way he opens? Listen: 


“Dear Sirs: In re your proposition as per 
ad in Boston Transcript of 21st inst. ‘ 


“That’s dictation stuff, Teddy; big busi- 
ness dictation. Can’t you just see him, 
sitting there in the hotel stenographer’s 
little coop, a cigar in one corner of his 
mouth and his fingers fumbling with a 
jeweled Shriners’ emblem on his watch 
chain? And then he goes on: 


““What is your offer? Just how do you go 
about showing other people how to spend their 
money? What are your references, terms, and 
so on? 

‘We may or may not be interested, but will 
take chance on personal interview. Make ap- 
pointment not later than tomorrow; here, if 
or Very truly yours, 

N. J. D./M. C. N. J. Dowss.’ 


“And notice the ‘we,’ Teddy. The presi- 
dent speaking for the corporation.” 

““Maybe he’s twins,”’ suggested Teddy. 

“No; he just can’t forget that this isn’t 
a matter which might have to be taken up 
with the board of directors. It’s a wonder 
he didn’t sign ‘N. J. Dowse, Pres.’”’ 

“Dowse,” echoed Teddy. ‘“Can’t say 
I’m crazy about the name.” 

‘Well, it does sound a bit final and—and 
squelchy; like throwing a pail of cold water 
on somebody, eh? But he can’t douse us, 


octal 
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Teddy. Besides, that’s just th. 
name you’d expect to find at the 
letterhead in big type—N. J. Doy 
you'd never look for that among 
vice presidents. It would be 
alone, bold and black. All ri 
Dowse, you shall have your perso 
view tomorrow, and as early as you 

“At the Tremaine?” asked Tec 

“Certainly not. Here’s wher 
business—right here. We need { 
Louise fora background. Bettert 
him up now, Teddy, before he Boe: 
dinner.” 

“What, me? Oh, I say! Ymn 
that, Cinnie. I would ——’ 

“Very well, I’ll do it. But Eo 
me the phone directory, can’t you 

Teddy was equaltothat. Buth 
with an awed look in his blue eye: 
thia, having been lucky enough t 
right connection without delay 
crisply to the distant and invisibl 

“Mr. Dowse? N. J. Dowse? 
C. K. speaking. No, not Streak; 
cat, K for kitten—C. K. Expertsi 
of Living. You wrote regarding 
nouncement in the Transcript, y 
Yes? Well, I can give you an app 
for—just a moment—for 10:30 t 
morning. No, not there. Sorry 
never make outside appointmen 
will find us at the Lady Louise, neg 


Square. Ask for Mr. and M. T 
Kane. That’ s it—Kane. And 
Thank you.’ 


With a triumphant air, Cyntl 
from the phone. 

“He barked at me, Teddy; a 
barked!”’ 

“The old mucker! I’ll 1 

“No, no, Teddy. It was gorgeot 
I haven’t been barked at for ag 
since your father used to go g-rt 
when I’d come in with my notebc 
he was having a hectic morning. |] 
that way. I know how to han 
kind. It’s the smooth, purry sort 
dangerous. The barkers never bi 
you've got to bea really big man to 
with a bark. Now I’m sure Mr, . 
president of something.” 

‘Hope it’s a golf club,” said Te 

SLE it was, he wouldn’t need e 
be silly. 

“On ‘the level, Cinnie, do you 
believe there’s anybody who does r 
enough to pay us good money?” 

“There you go, Teddy, seeing 
and not the doughnut. Are yot 
doesn’t look like a pretzel, with 
holes? That’s why you never g 
business, Teddy. You never mast 
first principle of salesmanship— 
yourself before you try to convin 
tomer. Your father had that pr 
gummed slips of paper, and saw 
was pasted in the order book of ey 
he sent out to sell bonds. Of cou 
lieve we’re needed, and if this Dow: 
gives me half a chance I’m going 
him believe it too.” 

“I guess you'll have to do it th 
sketch of ours seems likely to be 
Cinnie Kane production.” ] 

‘“‘Perhaps,”’ agreed Cynthia; “ 
ring that world-wide screen favorit 
Kane, as leading man. Don’t worry 
be pushed to the center of the sta 
the time comes. And now let’s | 
dinner.”’ ; 
Teddy did not worry. In fact 
accustomed hour of 10:30 that nig 
ing anything better to do, he was 
soundly and somewhat audibly. 
Cynthia, it was hours later than 
her active brain ceased to plot ou 
tails of the interview which was 
the morning. 


VI 
R. DOWSE was prompt in 


suitably costumed in golfing rig, ha 
no more than two rounds, when 
that the client was waiting dow 
‘Show him up, please,’’ Cynt 
bell boy. 
There’ s two of ’em,”’ correcte 
“Two!” And Cynthia shot @ 
glance at Teddy. 
ial chuckled 


told you _ so,” 
“Twins.” 

“Nah!” denied the bell hop. 
old geezer an’ a young lady.” 

“Very well,’’ said Cynthia, ‘ 
up.’ 

During the two-minute wait Ted 
lost his nerve! 

(Continued on Page 155 


(Continued from Page 150) 

ay, Cinnie, what do I do, where do I 
.¢what will I 3 
, for the love of Pete, keep on put- 
‘anything but stand there looking 
y! Here they are.” . 

at the moment of their entrance 
¢ was discovered humped over a golf 


11 tensely in his big hands. 
wonder the arriving clients seemed 
ehat astonished. Especially Mr. 
. Whatever he was expecting in the 
a reception by T. K. and C. K,, it 
idently nothing like this. 
oddly proportioned little man, Mr. 
He was short-legged, quite poddy 
she equator, and his head would have 
icely for a seven-footer. A massive 
; was, the top being thinly thatched 
yale red hair. His big face, with the 
close-set eyes, was sternly solemn 
most colorless except for the eye- 
They carried the dominant note. 
od in them was vigorous, unfaded. 
vwere thick, defiant, aggressive eye- 
and as the small eyes under them 
at Teddy each particular hair ap- 
~ to bristle belligerently. 
that Mr. Kane?”’ he demanded, still 
i past Cynthia. 
, yes; and I am Mrs. Kane. I pre- 
¢his is your—er y 
; daughter, Loline.’’ And Mr. Dowse 
¢ a negligent hand towards the tall, 
yg young woman who shrank diffi- 
; against the door behind him. 
haps you will both sit down,”’ sug- 
Cynthia. 
it necessary,’’ rumbled Dowse in that 
ying bass of his. ‘‘I can say all I have 
standing; and as I’m used to doing 
138s with men, I’ll have a few words 
our husband.” 
that he brushed past Cynthia and 
towards T. Morton. Of course, 
had heard. For one desperate mo- 


-maneuyer puzzled Mr. Dowse. He 
.; but only for an instant. He 
up until he was within two feet of 
}and directly in line with the back- 
wing of the goose-neck. 


| “Tf you are 
re, please!’”’ said Teddy quite po- 


2” gasped Mr. Dowse. 
you don’t mind—just off the line?” 
\all, of all the ——” rumbled Dowse; 
‘stepped to one side. 
1a crisp but gentle tap Teddy swung 
itter blade and watched the ball 
-down the carpet and come to rest 
in the exact center of the ink stain. 
‘eight! A par eight!” exulted Teddy. 
‘had putts for it before, but never 
ne, You see, you start in the bath- 
‘come down that side and hole out 
| Like to try a round, sir?” 

Dowse waved away the proffered 


t I'm talking to you,” insisted 
. “And in a matter like this I prefer 
/ what ——” 
8, yes, of course,’’ eased in Cynthia; 
Nay say anything you choose to Mr. 
but if you don’t mind, I’ll do the 
‘Ing. You see, I am the one who 
putin the advertisement. It was my 
|er—my plan originally, and I’m sure 
‘plain much better, than Mr. Kane 


’ grunted Dowse. ‘Well, if that’s 

.y of it ——” 

rever, he ignored Cynthia’s invita- 

) seat himself on the bilious green 

but planted his feet solidly, jammed 

nds into his trousers pockets and 

the pictured nudity of Cleopatra’s 

agly pink lower limbs. At once a 

tint spread over the big solemn face 

-Dowse. 

‘od Lord!” escaped involuntarily 
- Dowse. 

dy Kane snickered. 

me eye-dazzler, isn’t it?” he ob- 

- “Did you ever see such pink ——” 
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But Cynthia was watching for that re- 
mark, and promptly cut it off with “A 
quaint example of hotel art, isn’t it? But 
almost everything about the Lady Louise 
is the same. It’s such a restful old place, 
though, and the regular patrons are such 
dear, aristocratic relics, that we love to 
stop here when we're in Boston. Now you 
were about to ask, Mr. Dowse 4s 

“T can’t talk looking at that thing. Come 
here, Loline. We'll sit on this sofa affair.” 

Somehow, after being shunted away from 
his purpose of talking to Teddy, and his en- 
counter with the painting, he did not seem 
quite so sure of himself. He had almost a 
frustrated air. But he was a persistent, 
dogged person, Mr. Dowse. Bristiing his 
eyebrows once more, he returned to the 
attack. 

“Just what kind of game are you two 
trying to work?” he demanded. 

“Oh, papa!’’ protested Loline, a shocked 
look flickering into her mild eyes. 

Cynthia, however, met the crude thrust 
with quiet dignity. After a frigid little 
stare, she walked to the door, put her hand 
on the knob and lifted her adorable chin. 

“T shall not answer that question, Mr. 
Dowse,” she told him; “nor any other 
asked in a such a tone.”’ 

Mr. Dowse wriggled uneasily on the set- 
tee and his face took on another flush. 

“Oh, come back here. Excuse it. I— 
I didn’t mean to put it just that way.” 

“Very well.”” Cynthia returned, but she 
did not resume her seat in the gilt chair. 
“Now?’’ 

“Bxactly what is your proposition?” 
ventured Dowse. 

“You did not understand the announce- 
ment?” 

“Well, I did and I didn’t.” 

Here Mr. Dowse fished from an inner 
pocket a clipping of the advertisement and 
consulted it. 

“We rather thought the wording was 
quite clear,’”’ said Cynthia. 

“Maybe; but I’ma plain, everyday busi- 
ness man, Mrs. Kane, and I ——’” 

“What sort of business, Mr. Dowse?’’ 

“Eh? Me? Why, shoe buttons.”’ 

“Really!’’ Cynthia said it as though she 
had never heard of such things. ‘‘You 
make shoe buttons?” 

“Nothing else.” 

“How curious! Shoe buttons!” 

Mr. Dowse was wriggling again. 

‘See here, young woman, I might as well 
tell you that my factory turns out more 
shoe buttons than any two other button 
factories in the world. Why, last year 
alone we shipped more’n 4 

“Please, papa,”’ pleaded Loline, ‘‘don’t 
start in on statistics.” 

“‘ Just plain, black shoe buttons?” asked 
Cynthia. 

“No; we make fancy ones, all colors; 
and some with pearl centers for the South 
American trade. And since this fad for 
green and red and heaven knows what col- 
ored shoes has come in, we’ve had to #4 

Loline was prodding him with her elbow. 

“Well,” he concluded, ‘‘that’s my busi- 
ness, since you asked.” 

“And you’ve made a lot of money at it?”’ 
continued Cynthia. 

“Money? I'll say Ihave! I’m not tell- 
ing how much, though.” 

“T’m not asking. So let’s get back to the 
announcement. Mr. Dowse, are you a joy 
dodger?”’ 

“No, I ain’t!” roared Mr. Dowse. “If 
there are any such fools in the world—and 
I doubt if there are—I ain’t one of ’em.” 

“Then why come to us?”’ 

The clarity and abruptness of this query 
somewhat staggered Mr. Dowse for an in- 
stant. He was not a muddy thinker him- 
self, however. 

“T’ll tell you why,” he replied. “Two 
silly women in the house. Here’s one of 
’em—Loline. She found that ad in the 
paper and showed it to her mother. Then 
they got to chewin’ it over, and gassin’ 
about it, until they was all stirred up. Got 
’em discontented. Their nice home and 
their good friends and the old town where 
they were born and raised didn’t seem to 
be good enough for ’em after that. So they 
opened onme. Nag, nag, nag! They ought 
to be doin’ this, ought to be havin’ that. 
Great Scott! Just to see if I could have a 
little peace once more I agreed to come 
down here and find what this was all 
about.” 

When strongly stirred, as he was now, 
Mr. Dowse reverted to the vernacular, 
using tenses recklessly and dropping his 
final g’s. Also he waggled his right fore- 
finger for emphasis. 
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“But you are perfectly satisfied,” sug- 
gested Cynthia, “with your manner of life 
and with the amount of comfort and pleas- 
ure you're getting out of it?” 

“You bet I am! Why shouldn’t I be? 
Say, lemme tell you something! Less’n 
eight years ago I was runnin’ a little one- 
horse business with not over twenty-five 
people on the pay roll and seratchin’ around 
mighty lively twice a month for cash to 
give ’em at that. We was livin’ in a ram- 
shackle old house on a side street, with ma 
and Loline doin’ all the work except for 
gettin’ in a washwoman once a week. Sun- 
days we used to drive out in a flivver and 
was mighty proud of it. We had boiled 
dinners Wednesday, hash Thursday, salt 
codfish Friday and baked beans Saturday 
night—regular. If I had a new suit once a 
year I was lucky. And maybe twice durin’ 
the summer we went off on a little trip, 
visitin’ our folks. Just serubbin’ along. 

“Now it’s different; has been ever since 
I bought the patent of that stampin’ ma- 
chine off old Collins, who was foreman. He 
took the two thousand I paid him and 
drank himself to death. But I mortgaged 
everything I had and built the machines 
and put nearly every other button factory 
in the country out of business. Course, 
the war did almost bust me up at the 
start; but then things straightened out and 
it’s been smooth sailing for the last few 
years. Now I’ve got a plant that covers 
nearly three acres, with over two hundred 
hands working steady. When ma and 
Loline want to take a drive they can go in 
either a limousine or the best tourin’ car on 
the market. They’ve got more help in the 
kitchen and around the house than they 
can keep busy. They’ve got an electric 


piano player in the livin’ room and an | Ee 
electric clothes washer in the laundry. | 


They buy their clothes in Boston—every- 


thing they want, and I’m buildin’ ’em | 
one of the finest houses in Dorsham. So 7 


what kick have I got comin’?”’ 

Cynthia had listened patiently, even 
meekly, to this spirited exposition, and 
when it was ended she merely shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Who am I, Mr. Dowse, to question such 
complete self-satisfaction?”’ 

“Wh?” . he snorted, eying her suspi- 
ciously. 

“Tf you are doing exactly what you want 
to do, and if your money is bringing you all 
that heart can wish, aren’t you wasting 
your time—and mine?”’ 

“Well,” admitted Dowse reluctantly, 
“‘there’s the womenfolks.” 

“Oh!’’ And Cynthia’s luminous brown 
eyes regarded him soberly in a manner that 
the onlooking Teddy knew to be dangerous. 
“Then you are submitting merely a mi- 


‘nority report? That’s different. Now sup- 


pose we hear from the other two-thirds of 
your family. Miss Loline, don’t you want 
to tell me why you were enough interested 
in our announcement to urge your father to 
come and see us?” 

It was easy to guess that Miss Loline did 
wish to tell, but it was equally plain that 
she was going to have a hard time doing so. 
She was not an outspoken young person. 
She had lived in an age of flapperism with- 
out being of it. Its whims and vagaries had 
passed her by, left her untouched. Her 
ginger-colored hair showed no signs of ever 
having been boxed, and her long, almost 
colorless face was still innocent of any 
traces of rouge or ‘lip stick. Being thus 
suddenly thrust into the spotlight, she 
seemed conscious of her hands and feet. 
She ducked her chin shyly and began pick- 
ing at a jet sequin which was supposed to 
ornament her skirt. 

Cynthia had noted the skirt. It was of 
good material, but of that cold greenish- 
blue shade which might have been suitable 
for a grandmother, for an aged and unloved 
grandmother to wear on rainy days at her 
quarters in the Old Ladies’ Home. Also 
Cynthia had, after one shuddery glance, 
been trying to avoid seeing again the hat 
which someone had selected for Loline to 
wear. It was not a happy creation. On 
Loline it was almost a tragedy. Being 
forced to view it once more, and to appraise 
the damage done by it to the plain face be- 
low, Cynthia was moved against her will 
to let a sympathetic smile go with her next 
words. 

“Please, Miss Loline. 
father wouldn’t mind.” 

“Me?” said Dowse. “No, I’ve heard it 
so much I expect I can stand it again. Go 
ahead, Loline.” 

Thus prodded, and encouraged greatly 
by that fascinating, friendly smile from the 


I’m sure your 
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X—these are the places in ordi- 

nary underwear where sagging, 

binding, lap-over, etc., result from 

its failure to retain its original 
shape. 


Making men comfortable 
is our job 
We should like a chance to do it for you 


HERE are somewhere between 20 and 30 million 
male citizens in these United States, of an age to be 
actively interested in underwear. 


Some of them, doubtless, are perfectly satisfied. They 
might as well stop reading at this point. The others will 
be interested in the diagram above. 
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wrist — where ordinary underwear either binds or sags. 
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which is built into every Carter garment—and which 
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exquisite little lady with the lovely eyes, 
Loline did go ahead; not with any elo- 
quence or much coherence at first, and 
with her fingers still busy at the sequin. 

“Of course, papa has been awfully good. 
You mustn’t think he hasn’t. Hardly a 
thing ma or I have asked for that he hasn’t 
bought. The limousine and the player 
piano and all. And the new house is going 
to be just dandy. He let me plan out my 
room and the bath and the dressing room 
just to suit myself, and I’m to say how they 
shall be decorated and furnished, even to 
the mirror doors in the wardrobes. I have 
my own allowance for clothes and things, 
and I guess it’s more than any other girl in 
Dorsham gets. And maruns the house just 
as she chooses. She could have a butler if 
she wanted, I suppose. Maybe we ought to 
be satisfied too; but —— 

Here Loline nearly succeeded in pulling 
the jet affair from its moorings, but words 
failed her. 

“But you're not satisfied?” suggested 
Cynthia. 

“No, we’re not. We’re having just as 
dull and poky a time as lots of folks who 
haven’t one-tenth the money that papa’s 
got. It must be costing us an awful lot to 
live the way we do, but it doesn’t seem to 
be getting us anywhere. We don’t know 
any more people, or go around to places.” 

“Don’t, eh?” broke in Mr. Dowse. 
“Don’t know people! How many came to 
the house last Tuesday night? Come! 
Wasn’t there nearly a hundred?” 

“Yes—fora church benefit to pay for the 
new organ. And they came because ma 
offered the house and provided all the 
chicken salad and rolls and ice cream and 
cake they could eat. But how many of ’em 
did we know, or want to know?”’ 

Loline had forgotten the sequin, her chin 
was no longer down, and a tinge of pink 
showed in her cheeks. 

“Oh, if you’re goin’ to get particular!” 
rumbled Dowse. 

“T wish we could be—about people,” 
sighed Loline. 

But Mr. Dowse, though yielding that 
point, was not through with his defense. 

“Can’t see how you can say we don’t go 
around to places,” he went on. Bar Har- 
bor last summer and Washington last 
winter. You and ma wasn’t so wild about 
stayin’ at either one. Wanted to come 
home before I’d even thought of it.” 

“And why?” countered Loline. ‘“‘We 
spent three whole days at Bar Harbor, in- 
cluding two rainy ones, without speaking 
to a single soul except waiters and bell boys. 
We didn’t even know where to go or what to 
see, and the only time we left the hotel was 
for a two-hour buckboard drive when we 


| were taken past the lodge gates of big 
estates. 


Evenings we sat around watching 
other folks dance and play cards. That 
Washington trip was just as stupid, only 
we did doa lot of sight-seeing with the other 
tourists. But we didn’t know anyone 
there.” 

“Well, what do you expect when you 
leave your comfortable home and all your 
friends?” 


“Friends!’’ echoed Loline. ‘‘Somehow 


| we’re not overrun with friends, even at 
| home. 
| after you’ve finished reading the Gazette? 


What do we usually do evenings, 


I play cribbage with you until half past 
nine. Then you yawn and go off to bed.” 

Mr. Dowse turned to Cynthia. 

“’ Most a crime, eh, for a man who’s busy 
all day to want to get in a few hours’ sleep 
at night? Why don’t she go to the country 
club, where there’s generally a dance or 
something goin’ on? Ask her that!” 

“Miss Loline, why don’t you go to the 
country club?” demanded Cynthia with 
mock severity. 

“Because I’m not fond of sitting alone in 
acorner.”’ And there was more than a hint 
of tremble in Loline’s tone. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. 
Kane, you don’t know how ashamed I am 


to have to tell all this to—to a stranger, but — 


it’s the truth. I’ve been lonesome—terri- 
bly lonesome. We all have. Papa doesn’t 
mind it as much as we do, because he’s at 
the factory every day with his superin- 
tendent and his foremen and his stenog- 
raphers; and he has business friends, and 
goes to Rotary luncheons and to the City 
Club. We used to have friends too— 
mamma and I, and the neighbors used to 
drop in. But since we’ve got—that is, 
since papa’s made so much money some- 
thing has happened; something we couldn’t 
seem to stop or change. I know I’ve tried 
to keep in touch with the girls who were in 
my high-school class. But I haven’t. You 
see, the last two years I wasn’t with them. 


‘i 
October 


I went away to a boarding school, a 
I came back, and we’d moved to 
house in a different part of town—y 
didn’t seem to think I wanted to kn 
any more. And if I passed one of 
I was driving downtown and didn” 
to see her, the next time we met gs 
me cold. And I didn’t make mj 
friends at boarding school. It wz 
enough school, and very expensi 
the girls all went in little cliques 
were only three in my crowd. So. 
we've lost our old friends and we 
made new ones.’ 

Cynthia nodded. 

“Can you beat it?”’ snorted Mr 
“Just because a few girls get snij 
old neighbors get green in the ey 
lot of the codfish aristocracy on ] 
Heights don’t wear out our front ¢ 
these two grown women, who knoy 
as good as anybody else, have to g¢ 
around the house and whining abe 
lonesome. Think of it! With all tk 
yt got tospend! What’s a man 

“Are you asking me?” said Cy 
that cool, quiet tone of hers. 

“Sure I am!” 

“Professionally?” 

hy—er ”” Mr. Dowse h 
He had not become a shoe-buttc 
nate—the shoe-button magnate, 
please—merely by luck. There w 
gow blood in his veins, and _ hi 
shrewdness and caution had been d 
by years of experience in dealing w 
shrewd and cautious men. Before he 
contract he knew every word that? 
had scrutinized every dot and d 
very likely had submitted it to his 
He was aware that a verbal ag 
under certain conditions, could be 
So he stopped, shifted one leg « 
other, and gazed fora moment at tl 
toe of his elevated tan shoe. 

“Now let’s see, before we get 
deeper,’’ he went on. ‘“‘You’ve h 
case stated, pro and con. Do y 
yeu could do anything for the Do 
j y ? ” 

“Yes, I’m almost certain we co 

“That’s all right as far as it ge 
Kane. But how am I to be sure 
am I to know you’d only make a 
things?”’ 

“A perfectly fair question, Mr. 
agreed Cynthia. ‘“‘But of course yé 
hardly expect us to present test 
signed by wealthy clients whom 
taught how to live. As a matter 
since you have been quite frank, we 
had any such clients before. You 
firste4 

‘“M-m-m-m!”’ said Dowse, rub 
chin. 

“But we are experts in the art « 
just as the announcement states. 1 
how to make congenial friends, he 
tertain them, and how to be ent 
We know how to get in with th 
people who have a good time w: 
money, who make it buy for ft 
things they want. We have visite 
all the pleasant places in this count 
how to get there and what to do ' 
arrive. We’ve been doing exactly 
the last five years.’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Dowse, squinti 
from under his bristly eyebrow: 
stop to—to do this?’”’ And he wi 
newspaper ad. 

‘For the very simple reason, Mr 
that we haven’t as much money th 
we had last spring.’ 

“T thought so!”’ exclaimed Dow 
ping his knee. ‘‘Then you’re ki 
well, what they call adventurers?’ 

“Almost as adventuresome, Mr. 
as you were when you mortgag 
home to build those button-sta 
chines,’’ Cynthia shot back at hi 
taking a big risk makes an adventu 
that’s what we are. For we have 
a lot of money in learning how to 
joyful life. But we have learne 
now we have something to scl 
ence.’ 

Dowse shook his head. ‘ 

“T’m not urging you to buy,” e 
Cynthia. “I just wish to make our 
clear. If there could possibly bea 
for a shoe button which you didr 
how to make, Mr. Dowse, and yt 
of an expert who could tell you th 
I suppose you’d send for him—and 
as much as you had to. Well?” 

“There, jpapa!” broke in Loline 
I hope you’re through saying sucht 
Mrs. Kane. Please’’—and oe t 


|? 


| “do you really believe you could 
Could you show us how to go to 
{1 not have to sit around like 
logs, how to get acquainted with 
kind of people without getting 

nd how to have a good time with 
2? Could you?” ; 
ar, | know I could,’’ said Cynthia. 

i if you were willing to do your 


me) 
, ania try hard! And so would 
i She’s a dear mamma too. 
lot of fun in her, only it hardly 
; chance of getting out. And papa 
10 bad as he seems. You ought to 
it up at home sometimes. Really, 
rfectly killing. Perhaps you 
think it, but he can take a crooked 
throw a plaid shawl over his 
and sing some of those Harry 


” 


igs so you’d almost 
? there, Loline!’”’ protested Mr. 
ikly. “Don’t be giving your old 
inthat fashion. Anyhow, I guess 
gz to the age now where I’ve out- 
11 foolishness.” 

(rse,” put in Cynthia, “if you feel 
je had your share of fun 4 
:hasn’t!”’ declared Loline. ‘‘He 
lag a man’s work when he was 
#7. I’ve heard him tell about it 
es, and how little he and mamma 
« they were married. And I re- 
/ow late he always used to come 
4 the factory, and of his going 
jJays and holidays to work over 
[nery. Why, he’s never had the 
oney to play until the last few 
jd now that he can, he doesn’t 
i how. He’s only fifty-two, 


» Do you think he’s too old to 
to play?” 

lg some of the many frisky old 
} had seen beginning sportive 
| their late sixties or early seven- 
1aia smiled. 

(ld hardly call fifty-two the age 
3 said. ‘Yes, I’m sure he could 


ouldn’t that be splendid!” ex- 
‘oline. “We could all learn to- 
7hy not, papa?”’ 

}d not been for the bristly eye- 
/ might almost have thought that 
\e was about to indulge in some 
mtimental display of parental 
1s he glanced toward his daugh- 
/ was no longer the painfully 
Lei cting girl who had shrunk 
{2 door barely a half hour before. 
| lighted the plain face, her slim 


lost its lifeless slump. Perhaps, 
itly eye, Loline appeared as an 
¥ young person. However, Mr. 
1 not say as much. 

i(vomen foolish?’’ he remarked. 
(women,”’ said Cynthia, “‘are al- 
)0lish as some men; and then 
je are a lot wiser.” 

) he grunted. “You think Lo- 
she right of it, eh?” 

3 entirely for you to decide, Mr. 
itle flattery of this attitude of 
‘haa a soothing effect on the 
ke king. His narrow-set eyes 
|maybe she has, maybe she has. 
| little fun wouldn’t do any of us 
|. For her sake and her ma’s, 
| notion to try it. Learn how not 
) dodgers, eh? Might be some- 
cat, after all.’’ 

pa!”’ applauded Loline, pawing 
Isr delightedly. 

}, watching them narrowly, con- 
‘M encouraging smile. Teddy, 
(fe distance in the background, 
The interview which had begun 
a to be developing into 


ithree like us,’’ went on Mr. 
ow would you start in?” 
general survey,” said Cynthia. 
w how these efficiency engineers 
en they are called in to prescribe 
jusiness? First, they inspect the 
methods, and so on. Something 
Mr. Dowse. We should want to 
yme, study your social surround- 
out where you had failed, and 
could go to your home at—at 
is 1t?” 

pm, New Hampshire,’’ supplied 


|! Weshould come as your house 
a visit.’ 

said Loline. ‘We've got 

vom. You'd find it a poky old 

igh—Dorsham.”’ 
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“Some don’t find it so slow,’”’ corrected 
Dowse. ‘But about how long a course do 
you think we’d need to take, Mrs. Kane?” 

“That would depend a good deal on— 
well, on several things. I should say six 
months at least; perhaps we should need 
a whole year.” 

“Hum-m-m!’’ Mr. Dowse was loosening 
the clip of a gold pencil and preparing to 
make notes on the back of an envelope. 
“A year, eh? Might be a bit expensive.’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ cheerfully assented Cynthia. 
“But we shouldn’t dream of taking any 
clients who couldn’t afford the cost. 

“Well, now, what about the cost?” 

Cynthia started to check off the items on 
her pink finger tips. 

‘First, there would be our expenses— 
Mr. Kane’s and mine, whether we were at 
your home or elsewhere—transportation, 
hotel bills, entertainment, amusements. 
Not clothing or personal expenditures. Just 
as if we were your guests.” 

Mr. Dowse nodded. 

“Anything else?”’ 

“Why, yes—salaries. You would hardly 
expect, Mr. Dowse, to engage the services 
of experts without paying them salaries.” 

“How much?” 

‘For each of us,”’ said Cynthia promptly, 
“it would be at the rate of five thousand a 
year, so if we were with you the whole 
twelve months that would come to ten 
thousand.” 

Teddy, who had been leaning eagerly 
forward, dropped his putter. 

As for Mr. Dowse—well, if the painted 
Cleopatra above him had suddenly reached 
out of her frame and chucked him under 


the chin, he could not have registered as- | 


tonishment more completely. His jaw 
sagged, his lips parted, his little eyes popped 
out until they might have been two of his 
own shoe buttons. 

““You—you mean ten thousand dollars?” 
he gasped. 

“Naturally,” returned Cynthia coolly. 
“You didn’t think I was speaking of rubles, 
did you?”’ 

“But ten thousand—why, see here, 
young woman, that’s more’n a congressman 
gets.” 

“‘And they are experts in what?”’ 

Mr. Dowse did not answer. He simply 
stared. 

“But, papa,”’ came in Loline, ‘“‘you know 
you could well afford it.’’ 

“T could afford to put a solid-gold dish 
sink in the new house, but I ain’t blamed 
fool enough to do it. Ten thousand! Out- 
rageous!”’ 

The calm eyes of Cynthia never flickered. 

“Tf, for a whole year of service, Mr. 
Dowse, that figure seems excessive, then 
perhaps we’d better talk no more about it. 
No doubt we shall be hearing from other 
clients in a few days.”’ She rose with that 
Titanian air. 

“Excessive!” exploded Mr. Dowse. 
“Why, it’s a hold-up! It—it’s ——” 

“T think I understand quite fully, Mr. 
Dowse.”’ 

Cynthia did not actually hand him his 
hat and show him the way out, but she 
made it clear that the interview was at an 
end. For an instant Mr. Dowse stood 
glaring at her, his eyebrows at their bris- 
tliest; Loline, once more colorless, clinging 
to his elbow. The next moment they were 
gone. It was Teddy who broke the silence. 

“Oh, I say, old girl!”’ 

“Well, say it, old dear.” 

“All off with the Dowses, eh?” 

“Seems to be, Teddy. I thought I was 
doing my best too.”’ 

Cynthia slid wearily into the gilt chair. 

“So you were, Cinnie; absolutely top 
hole all the way.. And the way you blocked 
him off at the start when he got rampageous 
and then worked him around at the finish 
was perfectly ripping. I was dead sure you 
had him hooked for fair. But say, Cinnie, 


didn’t you hand it to him a bit stiff when it | 


came to the merry old salary, eh?” 

“Would you care to be classed as cheap 
help, Teddy? Well, that’s what anything 
less would have meant to Dowse, and that’s 
how he would have treated us. The dollar 
is his unit of measure, for men and women 
as well as for shipments of shoe buttons. 
T’ll bet he barks at his hundred-dollar-a- 
month stenographer, and that he treats his 
ten-thousand-a-year superintendent with 
more or less respect. Suppose I had said 
two thousand, and in less than ten days 
he’d begun barking at you, Teddy?” 

“T’d have stood for about two barks.” 

“So there you are.” 

““With the Dowses scratched, eh? What 
now, Cinnie?”’ 


i 


| 
| 
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It’s a Fownes 
—that’s all you 
need to know 
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The complete falland winter 
styles for Fownesare ready for 
your selection. 


Well-gloved people from Lon- 
don to Los Angeles will buy 
them. And everyone who buys 
them will be well-gloved. 
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glove is a positive identification 
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correct style, and sound value. 
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fills the individual requirements of every 
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they are outstandingly high in price. In fact, 
the Westinghouse Wubco Special, which fits 
80 per cent of the automobiles in use, is one 
of the lowest-priced batteries on the market. 
Into it goes the same quality of material and 
workmanship that has made the oversize, 
insured-service Westinghouse Standard one 
of the highest examples of fine battery 
engineering. 
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long drive out into the country. I want to 
breathe some air that hasn’t been Dowsed.”’ 


vil 


S USUAL, Cynthia got what she wanted, 
and it seemed to be just the thing she 
ought to have. That sixty-mile spin down 
the South Shore, through the parkways, 
into old Quincy, and then along the Scituate 
and Cohasset cliffs, proved to be an excel- 
lent tonic for her jangled nerves. 

Oh, yes, she had ’em. She was no super- 
woman, and the encounter with their first 
client, ending so disappointingly, had taken 
it out of her. She would have liked to cry 
a little on Teddy’s shoulder, perhaps swear 
a bit to herself. She was capable of doing 
either or both. But at this crisis in their 
affairs she judged that neither indulgence 
would be good for the general morale, so 
she decided on the drive. 

The crisp November air was good to 
breathe; the frequent views of the ocean, 
blue and sparkling, were soothing. At a 
queer ship-fashioned place on one of the 
cliffs they had steamed clams and broiled 
lobster for luncheon. Also Teddy, dis- 
playing his accustomed genius in such 
matters, had induced the chance-taking 
proprietor to serve them with real ale of a 
delightfully contraband flavor. By the 
time they had returned and dressed for 
dinner the Dowse defeat was no longer a 
crushing one. It had become merely an 
incident in the campaign. 

‘We'll try running the ad every day for 
a week,’ announced Cynthia. And the 
French general, when he sent that message, 
““My left is weakened, my right is crushed, 
my center is in retreat, I shall attack at 
dawn,” showed no stouter heart. 

“Think there are more shoe-button 
kings—eh, Cinnie?”’ asked Teddy. 

“Tf not, we'll go after the hair-net, snap- 
hook or tooth-paste magnates. The woods 
are full of ’em.” 

“Couldn’t dig up anything much cruder 
than the Dowses, anyway. Now on the 
level, Cinnie, what could you have done 
with that pair?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Teddy.” 

fae But you promised right off the 
ree] ——”’ 

“‘Salesmanship, Teddy. With ten thou- 
sand in sight, I’d promise anything.” 

Through soup and entrée, Teddy Kane 
reflected on this previously unrevealed 
phase of Cynthia’s character. He was 
shocked. She was hard, this Cinnie of 
his—hard as nails, mercenary. Must. be in 
the blood. There was that Cousin Tom of 
hers. Rather a cheap sort. And Cinnie 
herself had admitted having been poor. Of 
course, she had missed the advantages of a 
refined home, of good breeding, all that 
kind of thing. You could hardly expect her 
to have the finer instincts of one who— 
well, one who had been born on Madison 
Avenue. 

“Do you know, Cinnie, I believe I’d do 
almost anything rather than see you get 
mixed up with people like that.” 


thia was sure that he was not in; 
mood. For it was a surprisingly; 
Dowse who tiptoed along in the ws 
head waitress, holding his black ¢ 
hind him. True, the red eyebr 
bristled, but merely because it 1 
nature to. The keen eyes und 
however, held a look of despair; 
pale-red hair showed signs of hay 
rumpled by nervous fingers; and 
ally firm mouth corners had gor 

“‘T’m back, you see,’’ he remar! 
dropped into a chair at Cynthia’s 

“So I notice,’ said Cynthia, 
thought up some more adjecti 
would better express your views - 
salary I named?” r 

“Th? No, no! I said eno 
time; too much, I expect. May 
off half-cocked. I’m apt to. If 
take it back.” “ 

“T’m sure you have a perfect 
your opinions, Mr. Dowse.”’ 

“T don’t know as I got any at 
The fact is, I—I’m all upset. It 
count of Loline.’’ 

“Your daughter! I hope not 
happened to Miss Dowse—not 
dent?” 7 

“Tantrum.” And Mr. Dowse,p 
a handkerchief, swabbed his { 
“Wouldn’t speak to me all the wa; 
the hotel, and when she got there 
herself in her room and has a ¢ 
She’s there yet; ain’t had a bite to 
mornin’; nor I can’t get a word o1 
Just lays on the bed sobbin’. I 
through the keyhole. Sobs ands 

Cynthia nodded understanding 

“The usual feminine tactics, 
Nothing to be alarmed about.” — 

“Tt’s been awful,” said Mr. Do 
could hardly eat anything myse 
walked up and down the room, lis 
her. Awful!” f 

“Have some coffee,”’ brightly s 
Teddy. ; 

Mr. Dowse impatiently waved 
offer. 

“T don’t know what to do.” 

“Oh, she’ll get over it by mornin 
forted Cynthia. ‘I could see that 
a good deal disappointed by your 
not to have any dealings with—y 
the adventurers. If I were you I’ 
her cry it out. Then tomorrow, ai 
had a good sleep and is in a frame 
to listen to reason, you can give he 
talking to.” 2 

Mr. Dowse shook his head solet 

“TI can’t, Mrs. Kane. I never hi 
much talkin’ to Loline; always lef 
her ma when it was needed, wh 
been often. For she’s been a goc¢ 
mighty good girl, if I do say it; an 
a heap of her. We bothdo. She's 

" 


one, you know; and what little fu 
out of life so far, Mrs. Kane, 
mostly through doin’ things to pl 
Ever since she was a little tot an 
run to me when I come home a’ 
want to climb on my knee and 


“Would you, Teddy? Work, for in- sing Ride a Cock Horse; and trim 
stance?” first Christmas trees, and hangin 
“Oh, I say!” 


“And as for people like that,’’ went on 
Cynthia, “I’m not a bit afraid of getting 
mixed up with them. We’re all human 
beings, Teddy, and all a good deal alike 


cious, isn’t it?” 

They had progressed leisurely as far as 
coffee, and the old lady who resembled the 
late Queen Victoria had tucked her Atlan- 
tic Monthly under her arm and departed, 
leaving an almost empty dining room to the 
self-acclaimed experts in the art of living, 
when the matronly head waitress with the 
grand-duchess manners approached and 
whispered in Cynthia’s ear that a gentle- 
man was waiting to see her. 

“A Mr. Dowse,” she added. 

“Dowse!”? Cynthia exclaimed, and 
Teddy shattered one of the sacred tradi- 
tions of the Lady Louise by lighting a 
cigarette right at the table. ‘‘How long 
has he been waiting?”’ 

“Not long,’ said the head waitress. ““Not 
over half an hour. I informed him that you 
were dining.” 

“Splendid!’”’ said Cynthia. ‘But we 
have nearly finished, so you may bring him 
in. You'll not mind if he barks, will you?”’ 

“Beg pardon?” 

“Barks,” repeated Cynthia. ‘‘Butif you 
will stand where he can see you perhaps 
he’ll not dare.” 


little stockin’ by the fireplace in 


some present or other. | 
cheap little things, but she’d hug 


what I could do for Loline. N 
ever been spoiled. She’s got toomt 
for that. Besides, I’ve been so hb 
years that I ain’t planned out as 
her as I might, and she ain’t one 
to be always askin’ for this and th 
now, when there’s something she. 
want more’n she ever did an 
her life, I have to go actin’ lik 
and say she can’t have it, 
listenin’ to her. That—that’s v 
come back.” 
“Well?” suggested Cynthia, | 
eyes unstirred by the pathos 0 
button king, whose brow was bea 
the salty dew of remorse and whos 
twisted a corner of the tablecloth 
“T guess we’ll have to try it, 2 
sighed Dowse. 
“You have concluded, then, 
are a joy dodger?” : 
“Not exactly. But maybe 
making it so Loline is, and perhap 
I’ve been thinking it over, I’ a pr 
fixed, and more comin’ in righ 
all be Loline’s some day, so w 
(Continued on Page 161 


(Continued from Page {58) 

} have the good of it now when she can 

joy it most. She’s goin’ on twenty-three 

she'll be an old maid first thing we 

ww if she keeps on this way. She ought 

oe having a good time. If you think you 
give it to her, why go ahead.” 

At our terms, Mr. Dowse?”’ 

Yes; it’s a lot of money, though.” 
You should understand, too,’’ went on 

ithia, “‘that the expenses will be large, 
” 


Lexpect they will,” agreed Dowse with- 
» enthusiasm. 

If we take your case, Mr. Dowse, you 

remember that we are to be treated, 
ling the entire course, as your guests.” 
Ie nodded. 
No barking.” 


‘You have the barking habit, you know. 
ould not care to be barked at; and as 
«Mr. Kane, I may as well tell you that it 
yild make him furious.”’ 
fr. Dowse stole a furtive glance at im- 
) ing shoulders whose muscular lines were 
1 concealed by the perfectly fitting din- 
» coat, and Teddy Kane tried his best to 
igest by staring sternly at his cigarette 
] lurking ferocity of his nature. 
No chance,” assured Mr. Dowse. “I 
i.n’t know at first just what kind of folks 
>. were. I can tell now. You're the real 
Jig. I like your spunk, too, Mrs. Kane— 
] way you stand up to people. If you 
«ld only show Loline how to do that to 
«ie of them Dorsham folks, why ten 
Jusand would be cheap. When could 
i start in?” 
‘Any time you are ready to have us.” 
‘Say, day after tomorrow? That would 
2 ma a chance to fix things up for you. 
at 2:10 is the best train. Gets in about 
i: o’clock, and we’ll be at the station to 
st you with the limousine. Oh, by the 


i 
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way, I expect you’d like a few hundred in 
advance, to bind the bargain.” 
Cynthia smiled and waved a careless 


and. 

“Not at all necessary, Mr. Dowse. There 
should be some sort of contract for us both 
to sign, however. I will sketch one out for 


your approval after we get to Dorsham, one | 
with a satisfaction-guaranteed-or-no-money- | 
paid clause in it. And you may expect us 


Monday on the afternoon train.” 


Mr. Dowse indulged in a sigh of relief as | 


he rose. 
“Say, I guess I’ll have something to tell 


 Loline that'll cheer her up when I get back, 


and I’m much obliged to both of you.” 

As _ he left, marching confidently out, 
Cynthia held up a warning finger to Teddy. 
She had noted beaming boyishness in his 
blue eyes. 


“Wait!” she whispered. ‘And give that | 


waitress personage a good tip.” 

“You bet I will!” said Teddy. 

In the elevator he squeezed her hand. 
Once safe in the apartment, he lifted her 
clear off the floor and gave her a veritable 
bear hug. 

“Old silly!” came from the _half- 
smothered Cynthia as she struggled free. 
“Look at the rice powder on your coat!”’ 

“Some great little pal, I’ll say!’ declared 
Teddy, addressing the wounded Cleopatra 
and the chocolate-frosted slaves for lack of 
other auditors. “Ten thousand! And out 
of a hard-boiled old bird who never loos- 
ened up before in his life! That’s what I 
call putting it over! Ten thousand!” 

“But we’re going to give the Dowses 
their money’s worth, Teddy. Don’t forget 
that. We may be playing a game, but 
we’re going to play square.” 

“Sink every putt, eh? Right-o, Cinnie! 
I’m with you!” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


} THE REVENGE 
OF WEEPING RIVER 


| (Continued from Page 19) 


aes Howard Flynn, at work upon an ad 
Jupon an editorial for the next week’s 
cle. The Gazette issued four pages fifty- 
>) weeks in the year. On a certain occa- 
1 it issued six, the insert consisting of 
1 extra about the inhuman arrest and im- 
) onment of Mr. Lem Calkins, together 
‘h a homily upon metropolitan ideas of 
tice and the effort of a yellow political 
}et, The Press, to wreck the character of 
erling citizen of Weeping River. 
\ marked copy of this extra, which was 
| most sensational thing ever printed in 
rer County, reached The Press office in 
» time and entertained the staff for sev- 
lhours. From it Sinclair and his Javerts 


» he River County Band and therunner-up 
she 1923 horseshoe tournament of Chip- 
nk Township. This citizen, sole repre- 
tative of an old and respected family, 
destly earning his living in the Star 
rage, had been made victim of a news- 

ver plot, flung into a dank cell, abused by 

rectives, released instantly by a judge, 
{then—then “the cowardly and slander- 
Press, owned by George Remington 
dell, who has the nerve to aspire to the 
ublican nomination for governor, RE- 

FED TO PRINT A RETRACTION.” 

here were also portraits, especially 
de in Middleville, of Mr. Liddell and of 
. Calkins, placed side by side, with a 
riotic border. 

‘nelair and staff found this display most 
‘using. Later when Mr. Liddell’s secre- 
y brought to Sinclair a second marked 
'y, sent to the owner personally, the cit 
tor remarked, ‘Politics,’ and ‘I 
ildn’t bother Mr. Liddell about it.” 
2 secretary wouldn’t either. 
laving thus introduced the owner, one 
st do his portrait justice. He was not 
of those owners who mess around in the 
‘ks. He let the news department alone, 
ne exposés and all, and did not even 
lger his business manager a great deal. 
nga bachelor, he gave much time to rec- 
tions, such as poker and golf, and was a 
d loser. But it must be added that he 
| certain eccentric economies, and one 
tit was most eccentric for a man of his 


a 


type—he drove a 1918 Thingomobile and | 
drove it himself. The car was a favorite— | 


though far from public—joke at the office, 
and when the Old Man parked that rusty 
radiator and those obsolete tires in front of 
his building, some one of his employes 
generally was there to remark, “‘Good Lord, 
why doesn’t the Old Man get a new car? 
It always gives me a jolt, as though the 
paper was going to fail.” 

But Mr. Liddell clung to his 1918 model, 
which, he told his friends, “‘runs like I’m 
going to in the primaries.’”’ He drove it, 
unashamed, on the boulevards among 
glossy sedans and gaudy roadsters; he 
drove it to the opera; he drove it blithely 
and brazenly to the golf clubs to which he 
belonged; and, as he said, there never was 
amurmur in theengine. No; the murmurs 
were from the other motorists. 

Now a month or so after the Lem Calkins 
extra, Mr. Liddell concluded to drive to 
Middleville, whose excellent golf course, 
only sixty miles from the city, often at- 
tracted experts who wished to try new 
hazards. He chose a Saturday evening, 
estimating that, starting after an early 
dinner, he could reach the Middleville 
Country Club before dark, pass the night 
there and arise early to test his new clubs. 

It is probable that Weeping River did 


not appear on Mr. Liddell’s road map. If | 


it did he gave no thought to the circum- 
stance that he was to pass through that 
corporate community. Villages, incorpo- 
rated or not, meant little to the newspaper 
owner, whose idea of country towns was 
that they usually could supply gas, had 
confoundedly low speed limits and some- 
times let chickens wander in the streets. 
Mr. Liddell, bred to the city’s hotels and 
clubs, well versed in the psychology of city 
politicians and financiers, knew nothing of 
village passions, nothing of the local pride 
supporting every hamlet through which a 
railroad runs, nothing of the length of rural 
memories. Mr. Liddell’s political friends, 
foreseeing the course of the primary cam- 
paign, had urged him to get acquainted out 
in the hay; but thus far he had always 
retorted, ‘‘ Maybe it’ll be just as well, and 
a blamed sight more comfortable, if I let 
those places alone.” 

Anyhow, so inconspicuous a place as 
Weeping River could hardly have inter- 
ested even an old campaigner. And there 
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| Gentlemen: 
| 


Since the installation of 
New Way fixtures in our 
Ready-to-wear Department 
alittle morethana yearago, 
we have noted a decided 
increase in the volume of 
businessinthis department. 


Then, too, there’s the 
added satisfaction and 
pleasure of knowing that in 
this section of the country, 
there is no more beautiful 
or up-to-date department 
than this. 


BOSTON STORE 
DRY GOODS CO. 


KNIT Underwear keeps you warm 


and protects your health, because: 


OU may select the proper weight—light and medium 

weights for business or indoor folks—heavy weights 
for those who are much in the open or who are required 
to meet sudden changes of temperature. 
And besides, if you exercise and perspire in cold weather 
KNIT underwear quickly absorbs perspiration and aids 
rapid evaporation—keeps your body dry and so prevents 
sudden chilling—keeps you from taking cold. 


KNIT underwear is made in every style and every weight 
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for every member of the family 


Send for interesting booklet, “First Principles of Underwear and 
Health”, and our Booklet “27 Reasons.’”’ Address 
Roy A. Cheney, 65 Fifth Avenue 


ERWEAR pie Nas 


New York, N.Y. OF AMERICA 
A An Associati Ki it U de 
SSOCIATED KNIT ee her pets of the 


output of Knit Underwear in the United States 


OOD garment profits depend 
so largely upon a high turnover rate 
that retailers nowadays find it very costly to 
do without New Way revolving wardrobes. 
A better setting for the department, with the added 
effectiveness of good service, is sure to increase the 
turnover rate and build a more permanent and 
more profitable patronage. Then, too, there is the 
added advantage of a low selling cost which further 
increases the profits and makes the New Way users 
such enthusiastic boosters. 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE CO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


New Way Unit System 


Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon 


Grand Rapids, Mich. New Way Revolving Wardrobes 
Offices in Most Principal Cities 
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TRADE ZR : 
b THEY HOLD TH JR SHAP 
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N 
o Af NYTIME, anywhere, “travelo” . 


scores a hit on all three counts: 


comfort, appearance and long 


lasting economy. 


Peckham-Foreman, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Free Booklet: Ask for a copy where you 
buy your clothes. 
If this dealer can- 
not supply you, 
send us his name, 
and we will mail 
you a copy. 
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ae Ace 


Turn a Hoseona 
Surface Coated iad | 


| 


it thefe for Weeks -The Inside 
wai Stay Dry as a Bone! 


Prepare now for the pounding, driving rains, frost 
and snows which break down your roofs. 


Roofs simply can’t leak when coated all over with 
Stormtight. 


Just pour Stormtight on and brush it out with a long 
handled brush. Or your roofer or dealer will do it 
for you. It stays rubberlike and thick and so resists 
cracking and leaking for many years. J 
Stormtight is better and longer lived than paint. It keeps 


good roofs good and saves the cost of re-roofing for it fur- 
nishes a seamless, leakproof covering over the old roof. 


Black, Maroon, Light Red, Green—Stormtight decorates and 
protects. All sized containers. 


For all roofs of homes, factories, barns, garages, etc. 
Buy of your dealer or send us this coupon. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
116 Fifth Ave., New York City Pacific Coast Office, San Francisco 


This COUPON Will Stop Every Leak In Your Roof—Just Sign and Mail 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me your booklet “‘Leakproof Roofs” including testimonials cover- 
ing years. 


Dealer’s Name a. 
City 


Name 
Street 
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PRUNES 
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was no reason at all why Mr. Liddell should 
recognize the lineaments of Mr. Lem 
Calkins when the latter, wearily taking 
down the rubber tube of the gas tank, 
drawled, ‘‘Back up a little. Whoa!” 

But Lem Calkins 

Well, it chanced that Mr. Liddell got 
down to inspect the gas tank, thus bringing 
his face into full view. And although twi- 
light was coming on, and Mr. Liddell wore 
a cap, Calkins knew the proprietor of The 
Press at once, for the half-tone picture had 
been a good one. 


The only effect at the moment was that - 


Lem spilled a cupful of gasoline on the 
ground. But now observe how hatred kin- 
dles inspiration even in garage hands. Just 
as Mr. Liddell pulled out some money and 
asked ‘‘How much?”’ Lem began to look 
narrowly at the underpinning of the car and 
said in a professional voice, ‘‘ Looks like a 
spring’s gone wrong.” 

“What?” Mr. Liddell spoke incredu- 
lously, and yet anxiously. ‘‘I didn’t feel 
any jolt.” 

Calkins squinted along the perspective of 
the car. 

“She sure don’t set even.”’ 

Up to this point Lem had no plan. He 
was seeking the only way he knew to annoy 
the one man on earth whom he hated. 
Seeing Mr. Liddell hesitate, he now said, 
“‘ Drive her into the garadge and let’s havea 
look.” 

Mr. Liddell began to demur, but just 
then appeared from the veranda of the 
adjacent hotel Mr. James Howard Flynn, 
who, being quick-witted as anything, took 
one look at the owner of the Thingomobile 
and accosted him smilingly: 

“Mr. George Liddell, isn’t it?”’ 

An alert, freckled face had this young 
man, but he was a stranger. 

“You seem to know me,” said Liddell, 
“but i a9 5: 

‘“Who doesn’t?’’ quoth Flynn, showing a 
gold tooth. 

He now glanced over the car and asked 
Calkins curtly, “‘What’s the trouble?” 

“Spring sagged,’’ whined Lem, with a 
snuffle. At the same time he managed to 
give his accomplicea deeply significant wink. 


October 6,19 


“Better drive her in,” suggested Fly 


“T can make Middleville on it. Wh: 
a bent spring?” ; 
“She don’t lay straight,’’ insisted — 


young editor. “Might be something f 
wrong.’ 

“This gent,’’ warned Calkins, indicat 
Flynn, ‘‘owns the garadge. He knows ear 

These things were no less than true, 

Mr. Liddell, grumbling a good deal ; 
reminding himself that garage men w 
pirates, nevertheless was inclined to gs 
render. He could drive, but like mé 
fairly good chauffeurs, he was no mechar 
and there always possessed him uneg 
fortably the feeling thatsometime the gall 
1918 Thingomobile would give out. The 
fore he submitted to drive in, throw 
over his shoulder the words “Put on s¢ 
speed now.” 

“Tt won’t take any longer,” said Fly 
with a peculiar look, ‘‘than it takes to 
an innocent man out of jail.”’ 


I h 


OME time after dark the Phe ve 
The Press sat smoking on the ver 
of the hotel and occasionally consulti 
watch by the aid of his flashlight, et 
had thoughtfully brought with him. 
light came from the dingy front chat 
of the hotel; indeed, in the office itsel 
kerosene lamp with soot-covered chim 
and flyspecked base was all that glimmer 
The street, rambling by the hotel, mag 
dim gray streak unillumined bya sing le; 

There was a melancholy whisper 
among the huge old trees that overarel 
the hotel. From the direction of the railr 
station came the voices of many frogs, si 
ing their evensong in the crusted wa ers 
the swamp that was once a freight } 

James Howard Flynn came briskly up’ 
steps. 

“Sorry it’s so dark,” he cried. a 
ing River should have more lights. Iv’ 
civic disgrace. In the next issue of 
Gazette 4 

‘‘How’s the car?’ demanded Mr. Lidd 

Flynn sat down on the railing and sa 
shook his head. 

(Continued on Page 164) 


“Better Drive Her in,’’ Suggested Flynn. 


“"l Can Make Middleville on It. 


What's a Bent Spring?’’ 
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OUTSTANDING Proofs 
that Paint and Varnish 


- Save the Surface 


N Greeneville, Tennessee, there 
stands a one-story frame 
house. Over the door is nailed a 
board sign bearing theinscription, 
“A. JOHNSON, TAILOR.”’ 
This was none other than former 
President Andrew Johnson, and 
this was histailor-shop. The most 
noticeable feature of the sign to- 
day is that the unpainted back- 
ground has gradually worn away 
leaving the painted letters stand- 


sident Johnson’s sign. The un- 
jited background has worn 
\y. The letters, protected by 
t, stand out in relief. 


. ing out a full sixteenth of an inch. 
costs more not to paint 
an to paint. Rust and 


t go on till you check 

em. Paint and Varnish 

OW, or you'll pay far 

ore, later, for repairs and 

placements. Don’t put 
| off—put it on. 


: Lh. 4 
raneotti rocomnnactintiamnggensence semen ll eteea aan 


, 
meeps ioc 


The thrifty Dutch have this proverb: “Good paint costs 
nothing; for paint saves more than it costs.’’ Just the 
Dutch way of saying, “Save the surface and you save all.” 


The above photograph shows a section of the Johnson Avenue sign actual size 


BS three-quarters of a century this street sign 
clung to a corner of a brick house in Blairsville, 
Pa. Notice how the unprotected background has 
been worn away by time and weather, leaving the 
paint-protected letters standing out in bold relief. 


Se eee 


N Loyalhanna Creek, near 

Latrobe, Pa., standsa weather- 
beaten rock about 10 feet high 
by 30 feet long. On this rock, a 
number of years ago, an enter- 
prising druggist painted in white, 
the word ‘“‘CIGARS.”’ The 
painted lettering stands out as if 
chiseled. Theunpaintedstonehas 
weathered away, while the 
painted surface endures—a last- 
ing monument to the preserva- 
tive qualities of paint. 


The painted letters stand out a 
quarter of an inch from the un- 
protected stone. 


SAVE THE SURFACE 
CAMPAIGN—507 The 
Bourse, Philadelphia. A 
co-operative movement by 
Paint, Varnish and Allied 
Interests whose products 
and services conserve, 
protect and beautify prac- 
tically every kind of 
property. 


415 Copyright by Save the Surface Campaign, 1923 
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of your motor 


OU’LL be astonished at the way in 
which the new Splitdorf Magneto, 

a self-contained ignition unit, can 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h out a gallon of gas—aston- 
ished to learn that such a remarkable fuel 
saver can be secured for so little money. 
Your garageman, or the serviceman in 
charge of your fleet, knows—ask him. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Headquarters: 490 Yonge St., Toronto 


ic, 


The Green JacketSpark 
lug—the plug with 
MICA insulation and 
heavy electrode which 
you will need for the 
intense spark of the 
Splitdorf Magneto. 
There is a type of 
Splitdorf Plug for every 
engine. Get the type 
suited to YOUR motor. 


Aock ‘ 
A nother Schoble 


Others $6 
and up 


sensation. 
Expressly made for young men, 


fY 
* 


by masters of their craft 


SCHOBLE HATS 


for Style Sor Service 


FRANK SCHOBLE &CO. Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

‘“We’ve worked two hours to find the 
trouble. Think now it’s the vacuum tube.” 

The newspaper owner knew enough to be 
amazed. 

“The vacuum tube!”’ he exploded. ‘“‘How 
could I drive here if there had been any- 
thing wrong with that?” 

Flynn lit a cigarette, and by the light of 
the match the furrows in his young but ex- 
perienced face suggested sympathy. 

“Probably the bus was about ready to 
give up when you got here. Half a mile 
more and you’d been stranded on the road.” 

“Vacuum tube!” again exclaimed Mr. 
Liddell. 

He determinedly got out of his chair and 
made for the garage, Flynn following, with 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets. In 
the fitfully lit interior several men stood 
around the Thingomobile. They had the 
hood up, and two of them were peering 
expertly into the ancient works. A third 
was examining in his hand the detached 
vacuum tube. 

“Sucking yet?” inquired Flynn briskly. 

“Not she,’ returned the man, turning 
the metal in his grimy hand. 

A silence. 

“Best mechanic in the township,” ex- 
plained Flynn, turning to his customer. 
“Mr. Liddell, meet Mr. Gallup.” A nod 
from the oil-streaked mechanic. ‘Mr. 
Weller, Mr. McGinniss and—er—Mr. Lem 
Calkins.” 

Mr. Liddell nodded curtly, and in return 
received a growl or two and a long stare. 
This last was his reception from Lem, who 
stood leaning his enormous frame against a 
tank. He passed his huge hairy hand across 
his upper lip in a characteristic gesture and 
continued to stare. 

“T’d say she needed a new cylinder head,”’ 
suggested Mr. Gallup, after a further si- 
lence. 

All hands now inspected the cylinder 
head, and the Weeping River contingent 
shook their heads over it. 

‘She certainly won’t do any business on 
that,” asserted Flynn. 

“And yet she was hitting on all six when 
I stopped here,” said the skeptical owner. 

Gallup, with a confident air, restored the 
various parts to their places and ordered 
Mr. Liddell, ‘‘Get in and start your en- 
gine.” 

The newspaper man didso. There were a 


| few revolutions, then a gasp and silence. 


‘‘See?”’ said Weeping River. 

Mr. Liddell turned off his ignition and 
glumly dismounted with: ‘‘ Well, fix it up. 
New tube, new cylinder head, new tank, 
if you like. I’d like to make Middleville by 
midnight.”’ 

He marched away, imagining that his 
sarcasm left behind a path of acid. In fact, 
no sooner had he gone, with Flynn at his 
elbow, than Weeping River burst out laugh- 
ing. The word “midnight”’ was uttered by 
someone with scorn. 

The proprietor of The Press spent an- 
other hour on the porch, listening to the 
melancholy frogs and the occasional cry of 
an owl from near-by woods, but most of 
all to the voice of James Howard Flynn. 
That rural Northcliffe had determined, it 
seemed, to make time pass pleasantly for 
Mr. Liddell. He brought out proudly the 
fact that he was the editor and owner of the 
Gazette; and having established his status 
as a confrere of Mr. Liddell, offered him his 
views concerning matters like advertising 
rates, sworn circulation and editorial ethics. 
Upon this last he became eloquently dog- 
matic. 

“Tt is not for nothing,” said he, tapping 
Mr. Liddell’s knee, ‘‘that the Gazette has 
adopted the slogan Cleanest Newspaper in 
River County. The policy of the Gazette 


| is constructive. Its columns are kept inno- 
| cent of the vile scandal that fills the city 
| papers. 


Listen! We would far rather 
leave out a good story than run a chance of 
injuring an innocent man.” 

He leaned forward to observe the effect 


| of this speech upon Mr. Liddell. The latter 


yawned. 

“‘What is the policy of The Press?” de- 
manded Flynn. 

Mr. Liddell started awake. 

“Huh? What policy? Say, look 
here, ask ’em how the car is getting on.” 

Flynn patiently descended the steps and 
yelled in the direction of the garage, “Say, 
there! Sucking yet?” 

“No,” came the distant answer through 
the night. 

Mr. Liddell growled certain words. 

“What say?” inquired Flynn, resuming 
his seat. 


“T said this was a dismal, inh; 
incompetent jumping-off place o 
How do they get thisway? Onega 
a lot of village loafers pretend) 
mechanics; no street lights; n 
drink, I suppose; not even a ¢ 
sign; no intelligence; a mudho| 
morons. Sinclair Lewis was right 

Flynn lit another cigarette. | 

“You've got a lot to learn abou 
towns, Mr. Liddell,’ said he can 
true we haven’t got your tile-floo} 
with green swimming pools, nor ; 


scrapers, nor any big deparaa 
where you can get beautifully 

among the potted palms. But wha 

got is espree dee corps, and don’t}; 
it. Lots of it! Fraternity, equi 
erty—we got all them too. We dont 
a man because he wears a flanne}} 
lodge meeting, and we don’t ofe| 
because he works in a garage i 
out gas. Don’t you forget it! For; 
there’s a man here named Lem } 
There’s one of Nature’s noblemen 

can take a vote of Chipmunk To, 
I’m not telling the truth. What hi 
him, the most popular man in | 
River? Well, he goes up to the | 
they throw him in jail—an innoct 
And then the papers jump on hi 
and rip off every shred of his ra 

Mr. Liddell listened drearily. | 

“T suppose that often happens] 
mitted. ‘‘But what happens to} 
papers?” 

“Nothing, usually,” rejoined Fj 
eyes gleaming for a moment. | 

There was a pause, during whiel 
man consulted his watch. Ten-thj 
sat up straight. 

‘Am I ever going to get: out of| 
pasture? Go and ask ’em ——” | 

This time Flynn did not even | 
set up a shout. 

‘“‘Oh, Gal-l-l-up! Tube sucking} 

Came the spectral wail, ‘‘Not y| 

The two men on the dark veran| 
cushioned their feet on the railing’ 

“It’s my guess,” said Flynn com} 
“that you won’t get out of Weepi| 
tonight.” 

“ll take the train,” answered) 

“The 8:18 local is the last for thi 

“Then I’ll hire a taxi.” 

Flynn laughed. 

“You couldn’t get anybody to ¢ 
Sattidy night—not for a whole yee 
receipts.” 

Liddell absorbed this, then eco 
“‘T can telephone to Middleville a 
a car sent here.” 

“The phone girl goes off duty 

Mr. Liddell brought down his ¢ 
with a thump and went into the hoi 
Under the fly-specked lamp doze¢ 
man with a straggling mustache. | 

“T want to telephone to Middle 

The clerk rubbed his eyes, surve 
Liddell and answered at length, 
gone.” | 

“Then get her out of bed,’ cor 
the great Journalist, thoroughly an 

_“Wait a second,” spoke a calm 
his elbow—the voice of Flynn. 
you do any such thing, Reddy. Th 
lady who runs the switchboard, } 
dell, is—well, I’m very much inter 
her, and I don’t want her beauw 
spoiled.” 

Mr. Liddell turned and, from 
height, stared Mr. Flynn up and d 

“Tt would seem,”’ said he, ‘that: 
about run this village.”’ 

“Well,” grinned the proprietot 
Gazette, ““you might call me gene! 
ager and Lem Calkins assistant 
manager.”’ 

“And is it your custom to sei 
chance visitors, stick their cars 
garage and then make it impos: 
them to get out of town?”’ 

Flynn’s blue eyes narrowed. 

“No, it ain’t the custom. Thisis 
time it’s been done.’ Before Mr. 
could decide just how much of iron 
this, Flynn added, ‘‘ My advice to} 
sign up for the best room you car 
the night. You aren’t going to le: 
until tomorrow, Mr. Liddell. Thin 
in the still watches; think about 1 
oner of Chiffon.” | 

With which classical allusion he¢ 
from the hotel, going in the directic 
garage. 


Iv 


HE scene is now that most res 
poetic of scenes—a Sunday mo 
Weeping River. At the right, a 
garage, formerly a_ blacksmith’ 


ing chestnut tree and all; beyond, a 
i aeech spire with a practicable bell. 
left, a road winds picturesquely to- 
gche river, with the end of a bridge 
. In the center, a badly painted but 
i¢ly constructed country hotel, with 
‘able windows. _ Brilliant sunlight, 
z the shadows of the elms seem like 
ools of paint. But this is an actual 
r. It is not canvas and boards; nor 

bad dream, as George Remington 
|, during part of the night, has 
it it is. 
ne of the upper windows appears the 
f Mr. Liddell. It is past ten o’clock 
morning. He has overslept. But 
nie did not begin to sleep until about 
’elock. Anxiety? Remorse? Neither 
ye things. What delayed him was a 
ame of deuces wild, organized in his 

honor, and participated in by him 
ae he never could resist such an in- 


n. 
ime dimly back to him as he sniffed 
orous country air and heard church 


The others had confessed themselves 
's—Mr. Flynn quite noticeably win- 
Ir. Gallup comfortably ahead, and 
‘alkins—well, Liddell recalled that 
. alkins had gathered in a pile of chips, 
md them and remarked, ‘‘That’s five 
vane exactly. I quit.” 
7should Mr. Calkins have quit when 
ely five dollars and seventy-five cents 
a? 
Mi Liddell continued to inhale the odors 
r/andshrub. He was feeling more pure 
hirt than on most Sunday mornings, 
» day was indeed lovely, and he was 
ai of having rested despite the hardness 
hi bed and his struggles with a primi- 
2jashbowl in a dark corner. , 
31 now he caught the gaze of three 
uers, one male and two female, stand- 
ithe street, watching his window, and 
‘rd the man say, ‘‘That’s him.” 
_ this group was reénforced by two 
roeople, then by a boy and two dogs. 
dill, including the dogs, stared offen- 
2] at the hotel guest and made remarks 
elh other about him, and one of the 
s arked. 
| Liddell withdrew his head. He did 
| first understand his notoriety, but 
stly it occurred to him that he was a 
d.ate for governor. This explained the 
| ition of him, but it did not explain 
ng else. The town should have shown 
r¢zeal in speeding him on his way; no 
i of that. Yet why blame the town? 
ubt it received very few celebrities, 
1 it desired Mr. Liddell to linger and 
7 out a few extra dollars, Weeping 
was merely being human. 
1 yever, there was the curious remark 
Fnn’s in the hotel office. Mr. Liddell 
wed. His frown deepened over his 
sp which consisted of coffee and 
a No eggs or bacon in the town! And 
n renewed effort to telephone to Mid- 
v2 resulted in news of trouble on the 
. The only good omen was that Mr. 
Was apparently not yet functioning. 
‘|t jay editor! He had hinted, hadn’t 
at the distinguished and resourceful 
) ner could not escape from Weeping 
rq! 


’ 


le 


iutever the reason, the hint was be- 
nz too plain. No use even to inquire 
tubes and cylinder heads. Mr. Lid- 
| ddenly made up his mind to leave his 
itomobile in the doctors’ hands and 
deputy sheriff with a writ, or else a 
a wagon, to get it later on. 
he would walk. Perhaps they had 
|Spected that he could walk. 
(| decision made, he went back through 
‘(ing room, which had a side entrance, 
lassed unobserved through a garden 
td into fields. Here there was a foot- 
fvinding among ancient trees. Mr. 
ic | took the trail with a view to footing 
O1e next town. 
‘| sun was hot; the shade soon left off, 
e| the path connected with a blinding 
yroad. Mr. Liddell removed his coat. 


ae sala pat ite 
elivere n. His belt began 
"hfe his Back. m % 

ently he came upon a sign: Chip- 
Prairie, Five Miles. At this Mr Lid- 
| {t down upon a bowlder and pondered. 
might go over to that distant farm- 
and telephone; but how far was it? 


9 
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A mile anyhow. He did not feel just now 
that he could do a quarter of the distance. 
Return to Weeping River? No; not to be 
talked to by Flynn about circulation and 
advertising rates and ethics. He sat and 
fanned himself and said Flynn’s remark for- 
ward and back, and examined a dozen wild 
theories, things that don’t happen in real 
life, and wondered if this were really he 
sitting here. If he could just get somewhere! 
He did not count Weeping River as any- 
where. 

Suddenly approached what seemed to be 
his salvation. A farmer came rattling along 
the road in a dusty car, bound west. Mr. 
Liddell stood up and hailed him. 

“Carry you. to where?” shouted the 
farmer, pulling up. 

“Middleville. Ten dollars,” offered Mr. 
Liddell eagerly. 

The farmer had no prejudices, it seemed. 
He silently made room for Mr. Liddell in 
the front seat, started his engine into 
strident life again and whizzed toward 
Weeping River. As they rode through the 
familiar street and past the hotel Mr. Lid- 
dell made no effort to conceal himself. He 
felt triumphant. There on the veranda of 
the hotel sat Flynn and numerous fellow 
townsmen, together with a young lady, all 
in her Sunday best, who must be the phone 
operator in whom Flynn was interested; 
but none of them raised a protest. None of 
them moved a hand, nor did anything ex- 
cept exchange grins. Let them grin. Wait 
until he sent for his car and a lawyer to 
argue the garage bill. 

The tinny vehicle whizzed gleefully out 
of the village street and rounded the curve 
toward the river. Mr. Liddell lit a cigar 
and shoved another into the farmer’s breast 
pocket. 

‘Fine day, isn’t it?’’ cried the newspaper 
owner. 

He would have a story to tell about this. 
He even thought of writing back a sarcastic 
letter to Weeping River, inclosing in it, by 
the way, the hotel bill he had failed to pay. 

But the farmer, instead of praising the 
weather, grunted, ‘“‘Durn the infernal 
luck!” 

He stopped the machine short at the in- 
cline to the bridge. 

Upon the bridge was a fresh sign: Closed. 
And fresh timbers, barring the road, stood 
akimbo at the top of the incline. 

“Must ’a’ been closed just today,” ob- 
served the farmer. 

Mr. Liddell glared at the obstruction 
with fury not unmingled with astonish- 
ment. Why, the entire county board, high- 
way commission and township police must 
be in a league against him! The plot was 
evident; its completeness put him beyond 
profanity. He merely blurted a compara- 
tively reverent “Good Lord!” and sat 
helpless while the farmer whirled the flivver 
around and retraced the road to Weeping 
River. 

“Tt’s ten miles to the next bridge,’’ ob- 
served the fellow. ‘Besides, I got to get 
some gas.” 

They pulled up before the garage. In the 
few minutes of this leg of the trip Mr. Lid- 
dell had done some severe thinking, and 
there was a touch of triumph in the way he 
sprang from the car and strode toward the 
hotel. Passing arrogantly by groups of 
citizens he singled out Flynn, who stood on 
the steps, and to him he said bitterly, 
““You’ve gone a bit too far this time, young 
man.” 

“Why? How?” grinned Flynn. “Mr. 
Liddell, meet Miss Birdie Swigert, my 
fiancy.” 

Compelled to bow to a young lady wear- 
ing a persistent smile and a rather rambling 
sport hat, Mr. Liddell took up his speech: 

“You can’t close bridges like that, out of 
personal spite. It’s against the law. You’ve 
committed a crime, my young friend, 
and—and I don’t know but I’ve got a suit 
for damages against the whole town.” 

This being overheard by nearly the whole 
town, there was a ripple of derision. The 
threat passed from group to group. 

““What’d he say?” 

“Says he’ll sue us.” 

“Gosh! What’d he git if he did?”” Even 
the trees quivered. 

Flynn came down a step, and the laugh- 
ter died out while Weeping River listened 
for his retort. 

“Did you think I closed the bridge— 
me?” 

“Tt’s all a part of ——” 

Flynn summoned with a forefinger a 
squat person in the crowd, a mean yet au- 
thoritative person with a star and a 
tobacco-stained mustache. 
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Crossett Shoe 
“makes Life's walk easy’ 


WHETHER you buy shoes for 

their style, comfort or low mile- 
age cost, Crossetts will be your last- 
ing choice once you have worn them. 


If you do not know the name of the Crossett 
dealer in your city, write 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO. 
North Abington, Mass. 


No. 3018 
Tan Grain 
Haig Model 
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| ead oe Ford owners have quit cheap- 
price and doubtful-quality timers to buy the 
Milwaukee Timer at $2. Their reward is great— 
more power, quicker pick-up, steadierpulling, easier 
starting, longer life. Their cars climb hills better, 
travel faster through mud, sand and snow, and are 
free from ignition troubles for thousands of miles. 
Milwaukee Timers are sold in every village, town 
and city — at garages, auto supply and hardware 
stores. Get one today—and you'll have a better Ford! 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. O 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Also makers of the GRIP RACK, the luggage holder that disappears) 
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Retails at $2 00s in Canada, $2.75 
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.. with the mellow {flavor 


of old plantation molasses 


Molasses 


Send for recipe book C,Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
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HbA LED 


President of the United States 1853-57 


During the administration of Franklin 
Pierce, in 1854, the first pair of Hays 
Buckskin Gloves was made. And for 
sixty-nine years they have maintained 
their supremacy among street gloves for 
correct styling, winter comfort and 
enduring service. 


Hays Supersean 


Means that the seams will not ravel 
even though the thread is cut or broken. 


This Hays Button marks only gloves of 
first quality leather and construction. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
HAYS GLOVE FOR GLAD HANDS. 


The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Largest producers of fine Buckskin Gloves in the world. 


“Mr. Liddell, meet Mr. Henry Wage- 
man, highway commissioner. You closed 
the bridge, didn’t you, Hen?” 

“Sure did,’’ answered the official. ‘‘De 
bridge was condemned.” 


**So, you see’’—and Flynn blew cigarette - 


smoke toward Mr. Liddell—‘“‘you continue 


your policy of making unjustified charges - 


against innercent people. First Calkins, 
then me.” 
Mr. Liddell jammed his hat on his head. 


“What’s all the talk about Calkins?”’ he- 
demanded. “‘That’s the second time you’ve . 


mentioned him. Leave him out, and let 
me say a word to you. .What’s the idea, 


anyhow? Am I held for ransom? Do you- 


expect to keep my car over Sunday and 
charge me storage? Or what are you 
after?” - 

He turned upon a man in a flannel shirt 
and a blue-visored cap marked Express and 
snapped, ‘“‘When’s the next train out of 
here?”’ 

“There ain’t none Sundays,’ 
the official. : 

Fixing his gaze upon Miss Birdie Swigert, 
Mr. Liddell demanded, ‘‘ Will you call Mid- 
dleville for me?” ° 

Miss Swigert glanced roguishly at Flynn 
and responded, “‘I don’t think I can get a 
connection today.” 

“‘T call everybody to witness,’’ declaimed 
Mr. Liddell, ‘‘this is the way your town 
treats a visitor. This is what your sign 
means, just outside the limits: Welcome to 
Weeping River.”’ He gazed wrathfully 
around the circle of amused and excited 
faces, and added, “‘I demand an explana- 
tion. I'll broadcast this thing in every 
motor club in the state. I’ll see that they 
take detours away from this miserable hole. 
Welcome to Weeping River! A fine senti- 
ment, that is! Why ——” 

“Wait just a second,” interrupted Flynn 
calmly. ‘‘ Maybe it’s time you had your ex- 
planation, though only a prominent club- 
man is stupid enough to need it. Say, what 
kind of reception did you think you’d get 
when you came here—when you came to 
Weeping River, home of Lem Calkins?”’ 

The crowd pressed forward, making a 
close circle around the two. 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said Mr. Liddell. ‘‘ You keep harp- 
ing on Lem Calkins ¢ 

“You don’t know what it’s all about, 
eh? You don’t remember what I said only 
last night about what the big papers did to 
our best-known citizen?”’ 

Mr. Liddell stared. 

“And of course,” continued Flynn scorn- 
fully, ‘‘you never saw this.’”’ He presented 
Mr. Liddell with a copy of the Gazette’s 
extra, including the prominent half-tones. 
The newspaper owner examined it with 
care, feeling like a none too expert witness 
in court. 

He answered at length, in his hardest 
business tone, “‘Certainly I never saw it. 
I never knew anything about it.” 

Murmurs of skepticism. 

“Wait, men,” commanded Flynn. “It 
may be true he never saw it. But he cannot 
evade responsibility. Isn’t it true, Mr. 
Liddell, that the owner of a paper is legally 
and morally liable for everything that is 
printed?” 

“Yes,’”’ answered Liddell. 

“Then you have the answer for the way 
you’ve been treated. Our Mr. Calkins goes 
to your burg and is made prisoner. That’s 
about what happened to you. He had to 
pay three dollars fine and two-seventy-five 
costs. Well, he took just that amount away 
from you in the poker game. He got noth- 
ing but bread and coffee to eat; and that’s 
what you had. Friends,” continued the 
young man, addressing the circle, “this is 
the first time a big newspaper man ever got 
exactly what was coming to him. The inci- 
dent shall be known—and you'll find it ade- 
quately described in the next issue of the 
Gazette—as the Revenge of Weeping 
River.” 

The effect of this speech upon Mr. Lid- 
dell was unexpected. For a moment he 
stared in amazed wrath; the next he burst 
into a shout of laughter. His mirth con- 
tinued until—his bulk being considerable— 
he was forced to sit upon the steps. He took 
off his hat, fanned himself, gasped and 
finally controlled his laughter. That sense 


, 


snickered 


Octo ber 0, | 
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of humor which later became well knoy 
the state and contributed to the ele 
of this good man to the governorship 
overwhelmed him. ; 

Rising, he inquired of Flynn, with 
orate respect, “And what may a ma 
who has innocently, but seriously, ing: 
so notable a citizen of Weeping R 
Er—we’ll print a retraction.” ? 

“Too late,” answered Flynn, steadi 
fronting his confrere. “‘ Retraction’sno 
now.” 

Mr. Liddell stood silent for a few 
ments with a puzzled and slightly 
turbed expression on his face. His gy 
laughter had been followed by a mor 
rious turn of mind. About him presse 
ingenuous and honest faces of men 
women who doubtless represented thes 
of a small town, and who thus typified: 
every politician—as well as a few edit 
reveres as the average American. Mr, 
dell began to understand what underla: 
little comedy staged by Flynn, and 
this glimmer of insight there came tc 
surface his own essential honesty. 

“What do you suggest?” he inq 
gravely of Flynn. ‘ 

Flanked by Gallup, the mechanic, by 
of the two ministers—judging from 
cloth—and by Miss Birdie Swigert, 
hung romantically upon his arm, they 
editor spoke in solemnity and ria 

“Retractions, Mr. Liddell, are 
effective. Libel suits are—well, leavet 
to the shysters. I got a new idea; e 
you stand for it or you don’t.” He 
his voice and beckoned. ‘‘Hey, Lem! 

The highly respected garage hand m 
through the crowd like a fighting tow 
ancient warfare. He snuffled. 4 

“Mr. Liddell, you will give this ge 
man your personal apologies,’”’ said F 
grandly... ¢ 

They stood facing each other—mili 
press and outraged public. The former 
well-cut serge and a silk shirt; the « 
greasy corduroy and flannel; and as 
Liddell gazed up and down the rangy 
portions and unsavory garb of Calkins 
spirit revolted a trifle. Perhaps, toc 
thought about the eager young journ; 
back there in the city and what he w 
say to them. But he was game. He 
out his hand and took Lem’s perspiring 

“Darned sorry, you know ——’ 
began, and at that point choked, 

Lem withdrew his hand and pass! 
across his upper lip. He was more en 
rassed than Mr. Liddell. ° 

“Don’t menshun it,’”’ he croaked. _ 

The crowd expelled its excitement 
comprehensive breath. Miss Swigert s 
Flynn’s arm and hugged it fervently. 

“T expect,” said she, “I could get 
Middleville connection now—if you? 
it,”’ she added discreetly to Liddell. 

“Hold on,” said Flynn, grinning. “ 
lup, run and see if the tube’s sucking ye 

The mechanic set off at a rheumatic 

“Folks,” cried the young editor, “gi 
cheer for our next governor!”’ J 

The cheer went up among the surp 
tree branches, drooping in their Su 


calm. 
“And may I take this occasion t 
nounce,” shouted Flynn, “that I shal 
candidate in the forthcoming electior 
the legislature? May I hope for ——” 
But suddenly came a sound that, for 
Liddell at least, banished polities, 
spiracies and apologies in a twinkling 
came from the garage—a thrilling r 
rose and died and rose again, that 
into a steady and musical song like th 
a prairie wind. 3 
“There y’are,”’ said Flynn with as 
“Tube’s sucking now.” | 
In thirty seconds Mr. Liddell w. 
garage; in three minutes he was 
out; and in five more he was roll 
ward on the detour road to Middleville 
he clattered along, the memory of Wee 
River and its revenge fast lost itself ar 
the familiar vibrations and body sq 
of the veteran Thingomobile. 
Liddell mused: ' ; 
“They needn’t talk to me about: 
zard twin six. This bus has gone t 
thousand miles, and she’s just like ne’ 
wonder what they did in the garage.” 
But that was something he never lea 


. 
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What kind of a dish of human remnants 
ijyou serve me the other day? Get out 
¢* pencil and I'll give you a problem in 

raction. I hired thirty men through 
« didn’t I? Well, twenty-seven showed 


‘at the railroad station. Ten left me- 


vin I stepped off the train at a junction 
«t to buy sandwiches and tobacco for 
hounch, and by the time I arrived at the 

t two more had vamoosed. That left 

en; the company staked them for meals 
a boarding places. Exactly nine of the 
en checked in at the plant this morning 
1 three of them quit before the noon 
vistle blew. That leaves how many? Six; 
of six; six out of twenty-seven. And 
ruess is that by the time I cut this con- 
cation they’ll be gone. What are you 
uiing down there, a tourist agency?” 

heemployment man offered afew words 
f ndolence. He attempted no apology. 
_even an “I told you so” would have 
Q 1 adequate. 

‘Coué may be right in his better-and- 
er-every-day stuff, but he was never in 
h job-brokerage business,” he murmured 
‘oimself as he hung up the receiver. __ 

pparently he is not far wrong in his 
seimism if one will take the word of em- 
5|.ment men, labor agents and those ex- 
sc ives whose business it is to secure and 
m itain our industrial labor supply. 
o section of the country seems to be 
tr of these industrial migrants, these men 
apparently want work, accept work, 
bu who will not work. Students of eco- 
n cies and research attribute this condition 
so 1atural reactions following the war; 
h’ advance the thought that the millions 
wl gave up their peacetime employment 
in der to engage in wartime production in 
oushipyards, construction operations and 
miition plants have not yet found their 
bia fields of usefulness, and that it will 
D€ ears before this can take place. Others 
so.end that the outstanding cause has 
oe: the period of unemployment; that 
hgreat number who were thrown out of 
vex grasped through necessity whatever 
vi offered them, that molders took jobs as 
vehmen, machinists as truck drivers, 
mhanical engineers returned to drafting 
cds; that consequently there are count- 
esthousands who today are round pegs in 
qire holes, who for many years to come 
i be seeking to return to the trades and 
are in which they belong. 
Ss 


ibly there is some degree of truth in 
61 of these explanations, but neither 
eis to strike fire when one interviews 
who are in daily contact with condi- 
(3 and who engaged in the business of 
e\uiting labor during the war. 

| 


Migratory Workers 
[t has always been that way,” says a 
alr agent who is known to readers of 

-wanted columns in every large city of 
h East. “I have been in the game now 
oliearly twenty-five years and I have yet 
Oe the time in a city that boasts of two 
‘a oads that I can’t pick up fifty to two 
ulred of these industrial hat hangers 
viin twenty-four hours. My problem is 
O.void them. The only reason I am able 
0 orral a good bunch of men now and 
sh and have the Satisfaction of seeing 
ha actually go to work is because I have 
9€. in the business long enough to know 
eonally thousands of the joy riders. I 
nt the same faces wherever I go. In 
% York I meet one or a score that I’ve 
ued down a week before in Chicago. 
it they change their residence I don’t 
my, but it’s a hundred-to-one shot that 
mmployer pays their passage. 

Talk about seasonal bird migration! 
Pse year-round human birds of passage 
iialways on the wing. Some of them 
vy more about the geography of the 
0 try than my boy who is just out of 

school. As for being familiar with rail- 
vis, time-tables, junction points and 
‘ counters—why, they are traveling 
4 


cs 


aus of information. 
There are two kinds of these travelers; 
believe me, it is some strain on the 
ment to distinguish one from the other. 
i, there is the professional tourist who 
er works and who has no intention of 
cr g, but who promises to meet you at 
nirailroad station and take the job you 
him. He is after a ride, pure 
nisimple, with as many meals as you will 

42 him to thrown in. 


offered 


. 
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DUSTRIAL TOURISTS 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“Then there is the other type, which 
you might call the amateur. He is the one 
I am afraid of. He differs from the pro- 
fessional in that he is not seeking a ride so 
much as he is seeking to reach an objective. 
He wants to get to a certain city, town or 
locality, and he uses you as a combination 
mileage book and meal ticket; as a rule 
you are glad to hire him and pay his way, 
for he is both in appearance and industrial 
experience an infinitely better type than 
the professional. Usually he is a skilled or 
semiskilled mechanic who would be a posi- 
tive asset to you if you could get him to go 
to work, but, like his professional brother, a 
job is not his object in answering your ad- 
vertisement and accepting employment— 
that is, it is not the job you have to offer 
him which prompts him to call on you. It 
is more likely to be a job in another plant 
in your city or district where he has prob- 
ably worked before. He does not see any 
good reason for spending his own money to 
reach his goal, nor does he see anything 
unethical in permitting you to spend yours 
in order to build up another industry’s 
working force. All employers are the same 
to him. He is out to get all that the traffic 
will stand. That describes the mental out- 
look of most of the species. The few to 
whom it does not apply usually salve their 
consciences by going to work and remain- 
ing on the job a few days or a week or two, 
only long enough to relieve themselves of 
the stigma of breaking their contract. 


Many Hired But Few Stuck 


“‘T had a characteristic experience with 
sixty of this type in the summer of 1922, 
just a few months after the break came in 
the industrial depression which had hung 
over the country for two years. I was in 
New York trying to line up a gang of iron- 
workers for a construction operation in 
Ohio. My firm was paying the prevailing 
wages for its locality, but, as is often the 
case, our scale was materially lower than 
that paid in the cities. After several days 
of intensive advertising and interviewing 


of applicants I managed to gather together |, 


sixty who left New York with me on a 
night train. As usual I paid their trans- 
portation and bought meals en route. All 
went well until we struck Pittsburgh the 
following morning, where I took the crowd 
to a restaurant for breakfast. While I was 
paying the check twenty-seven of them 
beat it without even a wave of the hand. 
When I arrived at the station after a trip 
across the city I had twenty-six effectives 
who entrained with me for Ohio. Later I 
learned that the twenty-seven who jumped 
their contracts had hatched the conspiracy 
within an hour after leaving New York. 
Five of the crowd, it seems, had heard of a 
long-time construction job in the Pitts- 
burgh district, where structural-iron work- 
ers were needed and where the rate offered 
was higher than ours. They had spread the 
glad tidings, with the result that I was out 
about five hundred dollars for expenses, to 
say nothing of the loss of their services. 

“But that wasn’t all. While I succeeded 
in holding the remaining twenty-six to- 
gether, when we reached the operation eight 
of them refused to start work, contending 
that I had misrepresented the job. That 
was their alibi, but later in the day they 
bought tickets for Chicago; and Chicago, 
I am satisfied, was their goal when they 
answered my advertisements in the news- 
papers and kidded me into thinking they 
meant business. I never checked up on the 
eighteen who went to work, although I ran 
across three of the crowd a week later in 
Detroit. That should have left fifteen. It 
was a steel-and-concrete operation. Maybe 
with the cement they stuck to the job. 

“No,” he concluded, ‘‘I am not so con- 
cerned over the danger of guessing wrong 
on the professional type. It is the amateur 
who looks worthwhile and who could make 
your investment in him profitable who 
causes me to lose sleep. If any student of 
psychology or reader of character at sight 
can show me how to separate the real from 
the phony or to ferret out what is in the 
back of the other fellow’s head—well, I’m 
from the Ozark country and want to be 
shown.” 

This man-sized job of separating the 
sheep from the goats has always been the 
one big problem of the man engaged in em- 
ployment work. How to determine what is 
in the back of the head of the applicant 
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Exrra thick, oil tempered, hol- 
low ground—the longest, strong- 
est, keenest blades on earth. The 
additional strength of Durham- 
Duplex Blades means cleaner 
shaves and more of them from 
each blade, when used with the 
Razor of “Priceless” Comfort. 


Interchangeable Blades 50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 


(- — ncnmneennesmanl 
oN 07 ea Sales Representatives in all Countries, i 
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The Razor for He-Men 


Let’s Talk Over This 


Money Question: 


AVEN’T you often wondered why it 
is that some people apparently have 
everything, while others are up against it 
all the time? Sometimes luck or oppor- 
tunity may account for success; more 
often the fellow who wins simply knows 
what he wants and then digs until he gets it. 
Every week we offer readers of The Post 
an opportunity to make more money (dur- 
ing spare hours or on full time) and every 
week scores of men and women “take us 
up,” and earn $5.00, $10.00, $50.00 a week 
extra. If you have ambition; if you want 
\ to get out of a rut—as Ted Waldon 
‘\. did—clip and send us the coupon 
\. from the corner. 


N\ 
S 


N 
The Curtis ee Turn That 
Publishing oe Comer 
\ 
‘ ! 
‘. Now! 


Company 

Gentlemen: I want to turn the cor- ne 
ner too. Please tell me, but without ob- \ 
ligation, all about your cash offer. 


~“ 


458 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Name. 


Street. 


City State 


Ya 


I 


Ted E. Waldon of Min- 
nesota devotes his entire 
time to sending us new and 
renewal subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and The Country Gentle- 
man. We pay him—but 
let him tell his own story: 

“Before I took up with 
your offer I was employed 
in a grocery store at $18.00 
a week. During my first 
month with you I made 
$233.00; the following 
month $300.00, and I am 
planning on making 
$300.00 this month, 


Ted “turned the corner”’ 
nearly a year ago. Today 
he is under an agreement 
with us by which he earns 
more than $50.00 a week. 

Just as big an opportu- 

nity awaits you— 
why not follow 
the arrow? 


Ew ee ee 


Se ede ek ee ee eae Se 
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What Does 
Monday Bring? 


In your home what does Monday 
bring? Does your wife have to be 
up while you’re still snoozing and 
get wash-day started on its way? 
Does she drudge for long and weary 
hours until the hard, irksome task 
is done? 

If you had to do the washing, 
you’d have had a Coffield Electric 
Washer long ago—for man’s method 
is to do things efficiently in the eas- 
iest, quickest way. 

Why not visit your dealer now and 
order a Coffield sent home on approval? 
Surprise “her” with it—she’ll appreciate it 
more than you Can guess, 


So completely is the Coffield built from 
woman’s viewpoint that she forgets it is a 
machine and thinks of it only as her faith- 
ful servant—and the smooth regularity of 
its service will continue through the years. 

Your dealer will gladly explain to you 
why all this is true—tell you things which 
as a man you will appreciate from a me- 
chanical standpoint. Ask him also about 
the Coffield divided-payment plan which 
will interest you. 


THE COFFIELD WASHER CO, 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Producers of Washday Smiles for 19 Years 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 


Lilectric Washer 


Makes the prettiest 
cleanest clothes that 
ever came out of suds 
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who is being interviewed is a task that all 
of them undertake every working day in 
the year, but you will search in vain for one 
of these candlers of men who has the hardi- 
hood to tell you that he has reached even 
an approximate solution. To engage a man 
efter an interview at your plant, put him 
to work, and then see him fail to size up 
to his professions of experience or to your 
own estimate of his ability involves no ap- 
preciable financial loss; but to hire a score 
or several hundred men in a city a thousand 
miles distant, advance their railroad fares 
and purchase meals for them en route is a 
different and more costly experiment. 

The labor agent who shoulders such an 
undertaking and succeeds in carrying it to 
completion surely possesses in good pro- 
portion the salesmanship of a Schwab, the 
shrewdness of a Disraeli, the decisiveness of 
a Roosevelt, the sporting blood of a Steve 
Brodie, and the proverbial patience of Job. 

A veteran of many years of employment 
service who, because he has hired tens of 
thousands of men, escorted them halfway 
across the continent and put them to work, 
stands at the forefront of his profession 
was asked recently by a young recruit in 
the business how he was able to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

“How do I separate them? Well, to be 
bed-rock honest with you I don’t separate 
them, but often they save me the trouble 
by doing the job for me. It’s never a hun- 
dred per cent job, but I find that it is al- 
ways closer to that figure if I let the men 
that come to me weed themselves out. 
While I go the limit in selling what I have 
to offer to anyone who looks like a good 
bet, I never go further than showing my 
wares. If a man isn’t interested in what I 
have to offer him that ends the negotia- 
tions so far as I am concerned. 

“But if he is interested, or is smooth 
enough to convince me that he is interested, 
right there is where my big job begins; it is 
up to me to determine why he is interested; 
it is my job to find out what he wants, 
whether it is the job which I have outlined 
that attracts him or the prospect of a free 
ride to the point to which I am shipping. 

“‘T am in much the same position as the 
credit man in merchandising, although if 
he loses he is out only the value of his mer- 
chandise. If I lose I am out both my man 
and the money I have advanced to trans- 
port him. In fact, I sometimes think I am 
a buyer as well as a seller, because it costs 
me money to sell jobs to men.” 


Judged by Their Questions 


“Therefore, when a man whom I have 
interviewed shows interest, rises to the 
bait, as it were, I’ve got to know why he is 
nibbling. From that point on he does about 
97 per cent of the talking and I sit back 
and let him register. He asks questions; 
more, in fact, than I asked him when I was 
trying to size up his experience and quali- 
fications. The more questions he asks the 
closer I get to his inner works and the 
quicker I know the kind of a fish I’m play- 
ing with. When he is through firing ques- 
tions at me I strike a balance. I find usually 
that all of his questions can be divided into 
two classes. The first consists of inquiries 
about the job which I have laid before him; 
he wants to know more about it, about 
working hours, piece rates or housing ac- 
commodations. The second class of ques- 
tions is of a general nature; you might call 
them indefinite or rambling, but, believe 
me, those are the very ones which in the 
long run save me money. They are the 
questions which tell me just as clearly as 
would a signed statement that I had better 
pull in my line. When practically all of a 
man’s questions fall within the first class 
I know he is interested in the job, and in 
the vast majority of cases I hire him. He 
has sold himself to me. But when they can 
be labeled for Class Number Two I know 
there is a tourist looking for free mileage 
and found. 

“One of the closest calls I ever had was 
in the early part of this year. I was seeking 
machinists and skilled industrial labor for 
a manufacturing plant on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. After combing the country for 
several weeks I landed in one of the great 
labor centers of the Middle West. I ad- 
vertised in the local newspapers, directing 
men to come to the office which I had 
rented. Men came in droves; the best 
types I had run across for months. But 
the peculiar thing about their coming was 
that a number of local employment. men 
with whom I had been talking shop had 
told me that they themselves were unable 
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to secure enough mechanics for their own 
plants and had been compelled to send 
labor agents into other cities, in some cases 
five hundred miles away. And yet there 
was I, over a thousand miles from my own 
plant, offering jobs in the same line of work 
at wages not a cent higher than my com- 
petitors were paying locally. 

“The cream of the city’s skilled labor 
buzzed around me like flies around a sugar 
bowl. Now I had my suspicions that fully 
ninety of the hundred and some odd that 
I selected as the best of the crowd were 
railroad machinists. A few frankly told me 
they were. That made me all the more 
anxious to land them, but didn’t answer 
the question which kept simmering in my 
brain: ‘What is there about my proposition 
that looks so good that these fellows will 
pass up for it jobs at their elbows paying as 
much and more than I can promise them?’ 

“What put me further up in the air was 
that only a handful out of the bunch asked 
me any questions; not a single inquiry 
about overtime, what our housing accom- 
modations were or how long the work 
would probably last. They were sold on 
what I had to show them. I began to think 
I had missed my calling and that the selling 
game was where I belonged.” 


The Geometrical Test 


“‘Long since, I found that knowing where 
a man’s home is often enables me to de- 
termine just what the chances are of my 
being able to annex him as a permanent 
employe. For instance, if I know that he 
has a family or even a mailing address in a 
city or town near my plant it’s a good bet 
that he is going back to that town some- 
time to work. ‘Find the woman’ is the 
gum-shoe detective’s slogan. Mine is ‘Find 
the town,’ the town where a man has spent 
most of his time, the town he likes best, 
the town where his wife, children or rela- 
tives are, or the town which gave him 
the job in which he was best satisfied. 
When I have found that town I picture in 
my mind its relative location to the point 
to which I am shipping men. First, it is a 
matter of geography and then a problem in 
geometry. I draw two straight but imagi- 
nary lines from the point at which I happen 
to be recruiting, one to his town and one 
to mine. Then I complete the triangle by 
joining those towns. Now when that last 
line is the shortest side of the triangle my 
visitor is out of luck. He will not visit 
relatives unless he pays his own railroad 
fare or finds another labor agent more 
trustful of human nature than I am. 

“So that was my problem with nearly 
a hundred of these men: to find their home 
town. After hours of casual conversation 
with them, sometimes singly and again in 
groups, I learned that most of them came 
from a large railroad center in the East, 
which was situated about one hundred and 
fifty miles from my plant. They had gone 
out in July of the previous year in the 
shopmen’s strike, and rather than remain 
at work in their local shops and be branded 
as scabs, they had taken jobs offered them 
by labor agents of Western railroads who 
had gone East in search of mechanics to fill 
the jobs left vacant by their own striking 
shopmen. That is sometimes the way it goes 
on during our country-wide strikes; your 
striker in the East is often a strike breaker 
in the West, and vice versa; he just changes 
his name in order to keep in good standing. 

“Granting that these men were playing 
me for a ride, still I couldn’t fathom why 
they wanted to return to the city they had 
left. However, I had stalled them off as 
long as I could and so I told all hands to be 
on deck early next morning, when I would 
make final selections, as I would leave for 
the East at noon. 

“That night I left my hotel and strolled 
down to the railroad station to make ar- 
rangements for the transportation of one 
hundred and fifteen men. The company 
had been telegraphing me for action and I 
had made up my mind to take a chance. 
As I started across the street to enter the 
station I noticed a crowd of about twenty- 
five men gathered around one of those get- 
your-home-town-paper news stands. They 
were some of my railroad visitors. 

““As they laughed and slapped one an- 
other on the back I caught snatches of 
their talk. Their home-town paper, which 
had just arrived, had confirmed what they 
had been expecting for several days. Both 
the railroad and their union ‘officials were 
urging all employes to return to their old 
jobs with their full seniority rights restored 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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stop that 


Look inside 
your closet tank. 
See that old round © 
tank ball, cocked to one 
side—bloated, split? That’s 

the cause of that embarrass- 
ing trickle—that frightful 
waste of 355 gallons daily at 
a cost of $25 a year. 


No need of such annoyance. 
No need of such waste. 
For, the 


MUSHROOM 


yrabal 


Reg.U.S. Pat. OFF 


Stops the /eak 


Look at the illustration 
below. Note how the Mushroom 
Parabal fits like a cork down into” 
the outlet valve—seals it perfectly, 
' surely — pays for itself 20 times 
over in a year. 


The Mushroom Parabal is made of 
one piece of pure, live gum —can’t 
split, swell, collapse or lose its 
shape. It lasts indefinitely. ‘ 


Guaranteed — 
Three Years — 


: 
3 
u 


Ask Your Plumber 


He’s the stopper of leaks and the 
saver of money. Through him only — 
can you get the Mushroom Parabalal 
If he hasn’t it yet, send us his name. , 


We'll do the rest. 


$125 each 


$150 in Canada 


oodward-wanger “0! 


Philadelphia’ 


Quality Phimbing Specialties for 17. Years 
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PRICE $] 75 


For Fords 


Fireside Comfort in Your Car, 


Winter 


a 


‘Heat Mair Ford All 


drive in warmth and comfort Jor 


N fifteen short minutes you can have 
an Arvin Heater installed in your Ford 
—and drive all winter in solid comfort 

and warmth. The Arvin Heater costs only 
$1.75 and lasts as long as your car. A world 
of never-ending comfort for you, your 
family and your friends—at an insignifi- 
cant cost! 


Frosty mornings—chilly evenings—bleak cold 
winter days—all yield to the comforting warmth 


that flows steadily and plentifully into your car: 


from the register of your Arvin. Instantly and 
conveniently regulated. A touch of your foot on 
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the damper-button reduces the heat to suit your 
comfort, or closes it off entirely if you so desire. 


Just as the hot-air-pipes in your home bring you 
the heat from your furnace, so the Arvin Heater, 
jacketing the heated manifold of your engine, 
brings INSIDE your car the clean, fresh, warm 
air— generous, comforting heat that would other- 
wise be wasted. 


You or your garage man can install Arvin— 
easily—in a jiffy. Nothing to rattle or get out of 
order. Warmth and comfort at your instant com- 
mand as long as you drive your car—all for a 
little old $1.75. All accessory dealers sell the 
Arvin. Get yours today. 


For Chevrolet, 
Dodge and Maxwell, Too! 


The Low Cost of Comfort 


FORD $1.75 
CHEVROLET - $3 


Open Cars Need 
Arvin Warmth and Comfort 


Owners of Chevrolet, Dodge and Max- DODGE eS Open cars, too, need the grateful warmth 
well cars can also enjoy the comfort which $ and comfort of the Arvin Heater. With 
the ARVIN HEATER DeLuxe brings. MAXWELL - - $5 good tight curtains, the Arvin certainly 


The installation is easy to make on any 
of these cars. You or any garage man can 
do it in a few minutes. And you can’t 
possibly buy more winter driving comfort 
for so small a cost. Equip your Dodge, 


West of Denver 

Ford $1.90; Chevrolet $3.50 

Dodge $5.50; Maxwell $5.50 
In Canada 

Ford $2.50; Chevrolet $4.50 

Dodge $7.50; Maxwell $7.50 


does help a lot. And—with a lap-robe 
over your knees, extending down to con- 
tain the heat—if that isn’t sheer luxury, 
what IS? By all means have the Arvin in- 
stalled in your open Ford, Chevrolet, 


Chevrolet or Maxwell today! 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE COMPANY 


DeLuxe Cowl Ventilators 
—for Summer Comfort 
' 


k 


“Products 
for theMolorists Comfort 


Arvin Heater DeLuxe 
—for Winter Comfort 


Dodge or Maxwell! 


.°. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


DeLuxe Tire Pumps 
—The Year ’Round 


}}))) 
mat 


Fully covered by patents 
of 1916 and 1922 
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HE mew Christie 
T Comedies are not 

““Yust comedies.’’ 
They are real picture pro- 
ductions of the highest 
type, though of such short 
length that you can see one in 
half an hour. 


/ 

Based on fine, wholesome 
comedy/ stories that are truly 
funny in themselves, and acted 
by young men and women of 
the highest talent, such as 
Bobby Vernon, Jimmie Adams, 
Neal Burns, and Dorothy De- 
vore, the Christie Comedies this 
s¢ason are reaching the highest 
entertainment standard that has 
lever been attained by any pic- 
tures of their kind. 


* *K * 

Laughs and thrills, beauty, 
novelty and the world’s news 
are being provided in thousands 
of theatres this season by these 
pictures bearing the Education- 
al Pictures trade-mark: 
CHRISTIE COMEDIES 


MERMAID COMEDIES 
(Jack White Productions) 


HAMILTON COMEDIES 


JUVENILE COMEDIES 
TUXEDO COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 
“SING THEM AGAIN” Serres 
LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 
WILDERNESS TALES 


By Robert C. Bruce 
KINOGRAMS 
The Visual NEWS of All the World 


Ly 


When You See This 
Sign, Go In— 


It’s The Sign of a 
Whole Evening’s 


Entertainment 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
E. W. HAMMONS, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: NEW YORK 


JACK WHITE COMEDY SPECIALS | 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
to them. The strike on their road had been 
settled. 

“Finally one of them stretched himself 
and drawled: ‘Well, let’s call it a day; 
we’ve got a date early tomorrow with Santa 
Claus.’ 

“Santa Claus kept his date with them, 
but the only present those twenty-five and 
fifty more of them got the next day was a 
pleasant look. The forty men I took with 
me panned out about as well as the aver- 
age. None of them, so far as I ever learned, 
took jobs with the railroad company. 

“Now, I don’t believe,’’ he concluded, 
“that all of that crowd I left behind would 
have jumped their contracts with me; 
some of them would have stayed on the job 
a week or two, but inside of a month or so 
we should have been in just about the same 
position as before. We should again have 
needed seventy-five men, and on top of 
that we would have been out over two 
thousand dollars for transportation.” 

“But is there no redress against these 
contract breakers?” 

“Yes, I suppose there is,” replied the 
labor man. ‘‘We have it in common law. 
But two things make it difficult and a 
waste of time to seek it. First, we have to 
lay our hands on the man, get him to court, 
and secure a verdict. Taking for granted 
we are lucky enough to get that far along, 
our next step would be extracting the 
amount of the judgment. A fat chance we 
would have of doing that! No, it isn’t 
worth the time and effort. I have stopped 
wasting emotions over it. 

“T once thought I had a solution to the 
riddle. I decided I would never hire men 
for a long ride unless they came to me with 
baggage, so that when I purchased the rail- 
road tickets I could check their baggage 
for them and hold it as security and an 
evidence of good faith. The scheme was 
puncture proof until I tried it out on a 
shipment of common laborers in which I 
checked short about a quarter of my men 
at the end of the trip. The stuff I found in 
some of those grips and bundles would have 
started a junk shop—old shoes, rolled-up 
newspapers, half-empty bottles, brickbats, 
and a couple of guns. All told there wasn’t 
enough wearing apparel to cover a beach 
comber. 

“No, there is no worth-while remedy 
that I know. ‘Grin and bear it, live and 
learn,’ is my motto in this game.” 

Industry is not alone in its patient suf- 
fering from this scourge of year-round cir- 
cuit riders. If we have any excess sympathy 
to broadcast let us extend it to the farmer, 
for surely no one feels the immediate results 
of highly prosperous or inflated business 
conditions more quickly and more keenly 
than he. Though bad times bring scores of 
industrial casualties to his kitchen door 
who are willing to work for their keep, good 
times in like degree draw from him, through 
the lure of higher wages, his dairymen, his 
farm help and his harvest hands. 


, 


Free Board and Lodging 


As the owner of a small fruit and dairy 
farm expressed it: ‘‘Two years ago, when 
the bread lines started in the cities, you 
might have thought I was running a sum- 
mer hotel at cut rates. It seemed to me 
that every time I looked up from my work 
I spotted a man coming toward me across 
the fields. Nine out of ten wanted a job and 
the tenth usually wanted to sell me some- 
thing. 

“They seldom asked what wages I was 
offering. They were satisfied to get under 
cover at my figure. I suppose the shortage 
of houses in the cities had something to do 
with it, but the big reason was they were 
out of work and hungry, and they knew 
where there was a chance of eating a square 
meal even though they had to sweat for it. 
Even my boy and his wife paid us a fifteen 
months’ visit. Believe me, the old farm and 
the attic rooms were never so popular. 

“But that was in 1921; this is ’23. To- 
day if I want a few farm hands, or even one, 
what do I have to do? They are no longer 
coming to me, although the other day one 
who had worked for me flivvered up to the 
gate with his family on his way to the 
shore for a week-end. He asked for butter- 
milk. Said he had his old job again and was 
doing fine. What do I have to do if I want 
men? I’ve got to leave my work and go to 
the city to get them. 

“And then what do I get?” he con- 
tinued. “‘What I got Saturday a week ago 
is a fair sample. I hired six harvest hands 
in the city through an employment agency. 
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They looked pretty fair to me and the 
agent who collected them for me said they 
were hustlers and that I could bank on 
them to stick. I paid him three dollars 
apiece for them. Yes, the agent told the 
truth, they were hustlers and they stuck. 
They hustled out of the office with me to a 
lunch counter, hustled onto the ferries, and 
hustled aboard the train. Then, when we 
arrived at the farm late in the afternoon 
they hustled to the supper table. Sunday 
they stuck around the house and the or- 
chard, and when it came time for their 
meals they hustled again. When they had 
finished their second helpings at breakfast 
on Monday they beat it for the gate and 
hustled down the road to stick some other 
farmer for a lodging and meals. 

“‘Tn fact, yesterday when I dropped into 
the agency to make a kick and to try to get 
my money back I saw four of them loung- 
ing about the curb. Important business 
took them up the street before I could get 
near them. Yes, they were hustlers and 
they stuck, but even at that I suppose I 
ought to be thankful they didn’t sue me for 
two days’ wages.” 

Occasionally a knowledge of politics and 
a willingness to play the game have much 
to do with the success or failure of a labor 
agent’s round-up. 

Shortly before the first Tuesday after the 
secondMonday in November a few years ago 
a labor agent representing a wartime enter- 
prise which is today but a memory arrived 
in a Middle-Western town of about thirty 
thousand inhabitants. He was in search of 
unskilled men who were to be taught 
machine-shop and steel-construction trades. 


The Election Snag 


The base of his operations was the county 
seat of a populous farming community. 
The labor man had selected it for that very 
reason. He was stocked up with anemic 
by-products of the city. What he wanted 
and what the plant needed was a trans- 
fusion of red blood from the farms; in fact, 
the foremen of the job had complimented 
him on the quality of a previous shipment 
of men and had begged him to duplicate it. 
Perhaps another motive that directed him 
to the particular state and county was the 
fact that he had spent twenty-odd years 
there and knew intimately its leading citi- 
zens. And he knew its politicians, real and 
fanciful, for he had served a long appren- 
ticeship at the trade. 

On the evening of his arrival he called 

upon the proprietor of the local newspaper 
credited with the largest circulation, who, 
by no means incidentally, was chairman of 
the political party then in power. 
' “Wd,” he said, “I want to take about 
three to four hundred men out of this 
county within the next two weeks. Here’s 
copy for an advertisement I want you to 
run daily until I tell you to stop. Give it 
the best position in your sheet that you can. 
Also have about five thousand handbills 
run off. I want to plaster the landscape 
with them. Do your best for me. I need 
these men bad.” 

The newspaper man’s eyes narrowed. 
““Need ’em, do you?”’ he snapped. ‘ Well, 
so does your old friend Joe Albus, who is 
running for reélection as county clerk. He 
needs them worse than you do; the whole 
organization ticket needs them. Why, the 
way things line up now a hundred votes 
will swing the election either way. Lie low 
until this fight is over and I will go the 
limit for you.” 

The labor man did not reply for a mo- 
ment. He walked slowly to a window and 
standing with his back to the chairman 
drawled in a_ looks-as-though-we-might- 
have-rain tone, ‘“‘You understand I’m not 
a politician, and I’m not interested in the 
politics of any men I hire. A Democrat is 
as good as a Republican if you can get him 
down to a day’s work.”’ 

He paused long enough for the politician 
to tune in. 

“What I want is men,” he continued 
with subtle emphasis, “regardless of their 
politics. I was thinking, Ed, perhaps you 
knew a hundred or so who haven’t seen 
much of the country. It’s a grand climate 
in the East this time of the year. Of course 
if you thought well of it I could make two 
shipments, one, say, about the first of the 
month and the other after ft 

“T heard you the first time,” broke in 
the county chairman. ‘‘I’ll have this ad in 
tomorrow’s paper. After you have looked 
over the crowd you want to take along let 
me see a list of their names. I’ll tell the 
strabismic world that when I check those 
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I want to go on that first shipment it will 
look like a solid delegation off for a na- 
tional convention. If we can’t vote them 
our way, let’s give them a ride. See Amer- 
ica first! It’ll make better citizens of them 
and maybe when they come back in a year 
or two they’ll know how to vote.”’ 

Several days later the employment man 
submitted his list of recruits, which the 
county chairman, after numerous checks, 
cross checks, and conferences with his 
henchmen, fervently approved. On the 
Saturday before Election Day more than 
two hundred of the opposition, diplomati- 
cally salted with five to ten of the elec- 
torate of conflicting persuasion in order to 
give a neutral flavor to the expedition, de- 
parted for the Hast. 

Back home when the votes were counted 
it was found that Joe and the slate had 
skinned through by a scant fifty votes. 

When the recently enacted immigration 
law forced our Northern centers of indus- 
try to look elsewhere than Europe for their 
common labor, the South, because of its 
vast negro population, became the logical 
and most accessible market for this essen- 
tial human commodity. No sooner had the 
nation-wide demand appeared than labor 
scouts representing many of the larger cor- 
porations made their appearance in the 
industrial and rural districts of the South. 
In order to forestall this situation and to 
conserve for their own benefit their local 
labor many of these commonwealths passed 


| laws which make it practically prohibitive 


for a representative of an industry located 
outside its boundaries to recruit or even 
solicit men. To accomplish this, licensing 
fees, in some instances as high as five hun- 
dred dollars a day, are exacted. 

A scout for one of the country’s widely 
known corporations a few months ago 
found himself confronted with the apparent 
choice of contributing this very wholesome 
fee for the good of the commonwealth or of 
admitting his failure to sign up and deliver 
the eight hundred gentlemen of color whom 
he had been commissioned to secure. He 
had journeyed South in ignorance of these 
statutory restrictions. However, he be- 
came apprised of them quickly enough, for 
no sooner had he attempted to advertise in 
one of the local newspapers than a deputy 
of the state labor department placed a firm 
hand upon his shoulder. He pleaded ig- 
norance and first offense; also it wouldn’t 
happen again. The deputy relented and 
offered to clean the slate if the labor man 
left the state at once. The scout promised 
and kept his word. Within an hour he was 
at the railroad station awaiting his train 
for another negro labor center in an adjoin- 
ing state, where he knew he could continue 
operations without interference. While 
seated on his upturned suitcase his eyes 
spied a batch of railroad handbills outside 
the station agent’s office at the top of which 
in large type he read the word ‘‘ Excursion.” 
He tore one of them from the nail and 
glanced over it. It offered Sunday round 
trips to the capital of the state at reduced 
rates. He lit a cigar. In the sea of his 
subconscious mind the word ‘‘ Excursion” 
continually bubbled to the surface. 


Dodging Local Labor Laws 


A few moments before his train arrived 
he casually inquired of the ticket agent, 
“Where are these camp meetings held 
which I hear so much about up where I 
come from?” 

“Most of them,’ replied the railroader, 
“‘are held sixty miles north of here at a pic- 
nic ground just across the state line. We 
often used to run excursions there, but the 
old man who lives on the place had a row 
with the company so that there has been 
nothing doing for nearly three months.” 

That night the labor man detrained just 
sixty miles north of here, sought out the 
old man, and for the staggering sum of 
fifty dollars rented his grove for thirty days. 
Then he employed that gentleman’s son at 
an equally substantial amount to return to 
the community from which he himself had 
been outlawed, instructing him to arrange 
with the railroad company to run an ex- 
cursion on the following Sunday to the new 
seat of his labor-bootlegging operations. 
The son had his suspicions, but being a 
favored concessionaire himself in the mat- 
ter of pop, peanuts, sandwich stands and 
fishing boats he was not inclined to ask too 
many questions. 

Sunday came and with it a passenger 
trainload of upstanding industrial timber. 
The son saw to that detail, for he was 
feathering his own nest for a long-time job. 
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The nearest approach to camp-meeting fer- 
vor was that supplied by the labor agent 
when, a few hours after the baskets were 
unpacked, he told the negroes how, para- 
doxically, they could brighten the corner of 
a world-famous industry north of the Mason 
and Dixon Line. 

_That evening over fifty men left with 
him for the North. Nearly a hundred more 
would haye joined the travel-light brother- 
hood had they brought their baggage. 
These, however, and six hundred more mi- 
grated North with the scout in subsequent 
shipments. 

A striking and unparalleled example of 
the value of intelligent labor recruiting, 
seconded by a ranking intelligent support 
from the management back of the field 
men, was given recently by one of the na- 
tion’s great railroad systems. When Fed- 
eral control of the railroads thawed, one of 
the problems which demanded immediate 
eee was the rehabilitation of its road- 
bed. 

Its operating and maintenance-of-way 
departments decided that to accomplish 
this task sixteen hundred track laborers 
would be needed. The job of filling this 
ample order was shunted upon the shoul- 
ders of the employment superintendent of 
the road. 

For years it had been the labor policy of 
the company so far as unskilled men were 
concerned to take labor as they found it. 
If they needed a hundred or a thousand 
men these were hired as they applied with 
little regard for other than their physical 
equipment. 


Spanish Labor on the Railroads 


“Tf they looked as though they could do 
a fair day’s work,”’ said the employment 
superintendent of the road, “‘we bought 
their services much as you would buy a bar- 
rel of potatoes or lay in a carload of coal. 
It was run-of-mine quality and we kidded 
ourselves into thinking it was the best 
the market afforded at our price. We 
took Irish, Polish, Italian, negro, American, 
near-American, anything in shoe leather 
that looked strong enough to handle a 
shovel and a tamping bar. Those who 
went to work were herded indiscriminately 
in our camps and a commissary company 
contracted for the job of feeding them at 
so much a man. It was a continuous 
merry-go-round. I think T. R. had one of 
those camps in mind when he coined that 
expression about America being a polyglot 
boarding house. Talk about labor turn- 
over. It would have required a corps of 
accountants to figure it out. ‘Common 
labor is common labor; one man is as good 
as another,’ was our slogan; we almost 
believed it. 

‘Still we had nothing to lose, so we de- 
cided to experiment on this job,’’ he con- 
tinued in describing how this burden was 
carried and finally delivered. “It would 
have been futile, we knew, to go out in the 
labor market and attempt to outbid indus- 
tries and construction jobs. Our rates were 
lower than theirs and our budget couldn’t 
stand the strain. The experiment we took 
a chance on was that of recruiting sixteen 
hundred Spaniards. 

“ As we felt pretty sure that it would be 
impossible to gather together the entire 
number within a few weeks in the highly 
competitive labor market then exjsting, we 
decided to employ as many or as few as 
would come with us. Our labor agents were 
instructed accordingly—that if they could 
dig up only ten or even one man a day to 
hire him and see that he was turned over to 
us at a point on the road where other mem- 
bers of the department would pilot him 
through to the division camp where he was 
most needed. 

“By advertising in several Spanish- 
language newspapers, establishing contacts 
with consular officials and societies inter- 
ested in the welfare and employment of 
immigrants arriving at our ports of entry, 
our field men succeeded in turning over to 
us between six and seven hundred men. 
This was accomplished within three weeks. 

“Now comes an interesting side light. On 
a visit I made to two of the camps I no- 
ticed that the men spent many of their off 
hours, especially on Sundays, writing let- 
ters. It seems to be a national characteris- 
tic. ‘The letters, most of them, were to their 
friends and relatives, here and abroad, tell- 
ing them about their jobs. What they em- 
phasized, I learned, was that they had their 
own cooks, whom we had encouraged them 
to bring with them, and that they them- 
selves were not mixed in with men of other 
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nationalities, whose language and food and 
customs they neither understood nor rel- 
ished. It was this keenness for letter writing 
that gave me a new idea. I immediately 


| ordered a supply of special letterheads 


for their exclusive use, with the imprint of 
the railroad at the top. In addition I fur- 
nished them all the stamps they needed. 
The result was like rolling a snowball. 


~ | Gradually but surely new men came to us, 


unheralded and unsolicited. : 
“Within two months after starting our 
drive we had our quota of sixteen hundred 


| men. That is interesting perhaps, but this 


is more interesting and to us more vitally 
important: Seven months later 1584 were 
still on our pay rolls, tamping, sifting bal- 
last and laying rails, doing precisely the 
work for which we had hired them. 

“This is a record which I suppose we 
should be proud of, and yet I for one, as I 
look back, never get puffed up over it, be- 
cause it proved to me conclusively that our 
previous difficulty had not been due so 
much to a shortage of labor as it had been 
due to a shortage of labor knowledge. 
There is nothing scientific about the propo- 
sition. There never has been and there 
never will be an atom of science in the 
day-to-day human relationships which make 
men stick to or leave a job. What constant 
applications of common sense do not effect, 
no engineer’s slide rule or cross-indexed 
handbook on labor will produce. 

“That is the policy we started with and 
it’s the one we’re practicing today,” he 
went on. ‘Right off the bat we gave it a 
trial. On one of our smaller divisions the 
roadbed looked like an abandoned wartime 
industrial siding; a streak of rust through 
the dust was what the traffic department 
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dubbed it. We selected one hundred and 
twenty-five of these men and through an 
interpreter laid the situation before them. 
We told them that the barracks where they 
would have to live, if they took the jobs, 
were a joke, that the roofs leaked, the 
floors were damp, and that the water sup- 
ply would be what they could carry from a 
spring several hundred yards from the 
camp. I personally assured them that if 
they would undertake the work I would see 
to it that the place was made habitable 
within two weeks. 

“To my surprise they snapped up my 
offer, went to the camp and stuck to the 
job for three months, until the work was 
completed. But incidentally we made the 
promised repairs within ten days. 

“Within seven months these sixteen hun- 
dred men did the big job for which we had 
employed them. Then came the depression, 
forcing us to cut down the working hours 
and to reduce the force. Two weeks before 
these changes became effective we explained 
orally to them why it was necessary for us 
to retrench. When formal bulletins an- 
nounced the new program there was never 
a kick, flareback or sign of resentment. 
Many of those whom we dropped could 
not find employment immediately, so for 
months we permitted them to live in our 
barracks without charge. 

“All this was three years ago,” he con- 
cluded. ‘Now hardly a week passes that 
some of those sixteen hundred men do not 
apply personally or by letter asking to re- 
join our forces. And they seldom ask what 
wages we are paying. They liked us. They 
showed it. We liked them. We showed it.” 

If there is any better creed for industry, 
what is it? 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


To that he didn’t reply. They were in 
Honeybrook and then in the country be- 
yond; they went through Sorrel Horse, 
little villages along the turnpike, built of 
wood and dark red brick, with cast-iron 
fences across the fronts of the dwellings. 
The men they saw were composed, quiet, 
under broad-brimmed black felt hats; the 
women’s faces were full and peaceful with 
unwandering gaze. 

“We've lost time itself,’”’ Mrs. North 
said. 

Francis Jammes advised her to wait. 

They left the main road for one far nar- 
rower but no less hard and even; another 
town swept forward to meet them; they 
turned again, now into a private lane, and 
stopped on an informal expanse beside a 
great barn. Beyond, there was a sharp 
slope to a broad stream choked but audible 
under its ice; in the opposite direction two 
stone houses were connected by an open 
gallery, and there was a second barn inside 
the fence of wooden palings that inclosed 
the yard. Jammes opened the gate, follow- 
ing his companion, and they walked slowly 
up to the dwelling. 

“This,” he told her, ‘‘is Johan Stoltz’s 
place. He’s a very rich Amishman, and if 
you want to know how, you’d have to see 
the boy following the manure wagon with a 
fork to pick up anything that dropped. 
Everyone likes him. No doubt he’s a good 
man. They aren’t Germans but Swiss,” 
Jammes added. He replied, in answer to 
the question, that the building beside them 
was the tobacco barn. “Insummer it would 
be pleasant, the stripping room is always 
cool and, if you like the smell of tobacco, 
full of it. I don’t.’ 

A door tothe dwelling opened and Jammes 
said, “Mrs. Stoltz, I sent you word I was 
coming with someone—Mrs. North.” 


“T got it,” the woman in the doorway 
reassured him; “and I’m glad you’re back 
once again.’ 


She was, patently, past middle age, an 
old woman really; but her faded hair lay 
so crisply against her face, her freshly col- 
ored cheeks were so free from lines, that she 
might almost have been forty years younger 
than the actuality. She wore a sheer or- 
gandie cap, tied with a clear white band 
under her chin; her dress was dark, a frugal 
material partly covered with a gray-green 
apron, and her waist, without buttons, was 
neatly fastened with pins. 

The room into which she led them was 
heated by an iron stove elevated on high 
legs; the woodwork was grained in orange 
yellow; wooden pegs set high in the walls 
held some thick cloaks and two broad black 
Amishmen’s hats; on the floor was a rag 


carpet without stripes or distinguishable 
design. 

Mrs. Stoltz sat with her hands folded, 
waiting serenely for what might be said. 
She radiated a contentment that was the 
fine essence of patience. Incurious, Jammes 
thought. Her presence, the room restored 
his serenity. The spirit, the order, of old 
things was again around him. He saw 
hanging, long and narrow, a beautifully 
worked door towel; it was covered with 
cross-stitch and in its center was a heart in 
drawn work. The snow outside, reflecting 
the sun, made the room very light; the 
separate hairs of the sable about Mrs. 
North’s throat were plainly perceptible. 

“Mrs. Stoltz,’’ she said directly, ‘‘I want 
some linen, some fine old hand linen, and 
Mr. Jammes brought me to you. He didn’t 
promise anything; he just brought me.” 

“T have it,’”’ Mrs. Stoltz replied with 
equal point, ‘‘almost a chest full. We wove 
so much when I was a girl we didn’t use it. 
There were seven daughters of us, but I was 
misfortunate and had only one. And fami- 
lies are nothing now—I tell my girl, she’s 
hardly just married, that she must raise up 
children like an apple’ s seed, but she only 


gets red in the face. I don’t know what it’s 


all coming to.” 

“Mrs. Stoltz,’’ Francis Jammes suddenly 
asked, “do you have prayers, church, in 
this room?” 

“Why, but of course,’ she replied. 
““We’re House Amish. Did you think we 
were Church Amish? They’re way ad- 
vanced of us. What Jacob Amen would say 
to them I don’t know.” 

He lost the sound of her voice in the 
realization that he had been conscious of 
the worship that had gone up in the room 
where he sat. The tide of hymns in Low 
German of young concerted voices had left 
its influence, its fervor on the atmosphere. 
Francis Jammes heard, in imagination, the 
singing; he saw the singers—the boys with 
long hair swinging about their ears in the 
fashion of Christ, and the girls in their plain 
blue and gray dresses—seated about the 
long table where they had had dinner. 

It might be winter, with the room soon 
losing the brightness of the waning after- 
noon—the voices were richer in the dusk; 
or early summer, with the Sassy Betts and 
portulacas flowering in the garden, the to- 
bacco, a brilliant green, in the orderly 
fields; spring, with the crab-apple trees 
blossoming, the Morello cherry trees white 
with drifting petals. 


That, Francis Jammes discovered, the 
singing took the place of all the other social 
(Continued on Page 176) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
pleasures common to their young. Oh, no, 
Mrs. Stoltz, smiling, replied to Mrs. North; 
they didn’t dance. 

“But you should have seen the wedding 
of my daughter,’’ she proceeded. ‘‘Two 
hundred people and more here. Some 
came as early as nine in the morning; there 
was preaching and then they got married 
and had the dinner. I tell you, that was 
cooking: why, it took twenty-six ducks 
and eleven geese and thirty chickens. We 
had ninety pounds of roast beef. I baked 
more than four hundred small cakes and 
doughnuts and fifty-eight custard pies. 
Yes, ma’am!”’ She nodded to Mrs. James 
North. “‘Then there were cranberry rings 
and forty high cakes. One of them was 
filled with little china babies, and Emeline 
she got a baby. Fifty-six pairs of young 
folks for the singing. 

“But here I’m talking right along and 
you wanted to see the linen. I'll bring it 
down, with someone to help me, for it’s 
heavy.”’ She left the room quickly, and 
when she came back there was a woman 
with her, and both were laden with smooth 
piles of gray and white and straw-colored 


linen. ‘‘A good deal of this,’? Mrs. Stoltz 
told them, ‘‘I spun myself. At eight years 
I began.”’ 


“But I never 
I didn’t know 


Mrs. North exclaimed: 
saw such beautiful things! 
they could exist!’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Francis Jammes took up a sheet, and it 
was so heavy and burnished by time that it 
might have been flexible lead; it slipped 
through his hands and over his knees with 
a coolness that nothing, he was certain, 
could change. On the hem, in mulberry 
thread, were beautifully embroidered ini- 
tials and a date, 1814. 

“That was my mother’s,” Mrs. Stoltz 
explained. ‘It’s pretty good yet.” 

The younger woman was entranced by 
an embroidered name with two grotesque 
birds on either side. 

The other. laughed again. 
love birds,’’ she admitted; 


“They’re the 
‘‘when you’re 


| going to get married it’s a right sign.” 


“How many?” Mrs. North counted. 
““Twenty-nine double sheets. And the pil- 
low cases—seventeen. There are eleven 
coverlets. Mrs. Stoltz, I want to buy them, 
you know.” 

“Well, I’m not using them, like I said. 
And my daughter has enough. But I don’t 
ever sell them. I wouldn’t think how much 
it ought to be.” 

“Will you do this? Will you let me 
write you a check and take the linen with 
me? I can’t leave it behind.” 

Francis Jammes rose and walked through 
an opened door into a farther room. It was 
small, with a shade drawn over the window; 
there was a corner cupboard—walnut with 
brass H hinges, and pegged—and on one 
deep shelf, in shadow, there was a sparkle 
and glitter of rich blue glass. He looked at 
it casually. He had seen such glass before, 
lately. Oh, yes, Cardell had had some, 
three varieties of blue; and this now before 
him was the darkest, with the violet depths. 
Stiegel. There were finger bowls, graceful 
fluted pitchers and diminutive cream pitch- 
ers with flaring mouths in quilted glass; 
there were pattered sugar bowls with cov- 
ers that for handles had finials of fragile 
grace; flasks, quilted, or with the light 
impression of the conventionalized daisy, 
salt cellars in diamond patterns on feet, 
high bowls filled with their own radiance, 
what might have been jelly glasses with 
sunken panels, mugs, a pair of cordial 
bottles in sapphire decorated in gay enam- 
els; ribbed blue decanters and swirled 
flasks and pocket bottles. 

Cardell would like all that, he thought, 
and then turned away, carrying in his mind 
the manner in which the cupboard door was 
pegged—in sets of four pegs. That was 
unusual; he had never before seen a greater 
number than three. 

When he returned to the outer room he 
found Mrs. Stoltz gazing, embarrassed and 
uncertain, at a pale green slip of paper in 
her hand. “It’s too much,” she asserted; 
“too much.” Mrs. North begged to take 
the linen with her. “I guess you’ll have to 
now, but I don’t like it. This isn’t right 
for me.” 

Where else, for what amount, Mrs. North 
demanded, could she get such linen for any 
price? Mrs. Stoltz was forced to admit she 
didn’t know. It wasn’t being hand spun 
now, at any rate. 

She turned to Jammes: ‘I’m glad you 
came, but sorry I sold anything. I don’t 
like it to people as you are. I won’t again.” 


EVENING POST 


“When I get sick of myself I’m coming 
to see you,” Mrs. North told her. ‘‘ You 
can’t imagine how I envy all this.’’ She 
indicated the tranquil room with its glow- 
ing stove, the pile of linen marked in mul- 
berry thread with the initials of a child of 
eight, with love birds—the right sign. 

“Tf I could only send Ella there,” Mrs. 
North said to Jammes when they were 
again in the car, dropping into a winter 
valley. There was a farmhouse, a high 
pennant of smoke from a stone chimney, 
cows eating fodder spread over the snow, a 
girl in red mittens, with a handkerchief on 
her head, carrying water, a dog animated 
and black against the white expanse. ‘‘ For 
three years, I mean; a kind of school.” 

“She wouldn’t like it,’’ he said briefly. 
“‘ Anyhow, it’s gone. I don’t believe it was 
there and we saw it. Gone.” He fell once 
more into silence. For him he had said a 
tremendous lot. 

“Forty high cakes.””’ Mrs. North was 
wondering aloud. ‘‘The linen was beyond 
words.” She turned to him. “I can’t 
thank you enough; and perhaps you’re 
right and there was no such place except in 
a magic you made. I hope the sheets won’t 
vanish.” 

He was very tired and, now that his pur- 
pose was accomplished, he felt old, uncer- 
tain of life again. In the pursuit of things 
that engaged his imagination Francis 
Jammes forgot his extreme fragility; but 
the unoccupied moments of his life and 
thought were heavy, wearisome. The cold 
air, like invisible icicles, oppressed his 
breathing. Through inadequate gloves his 
hands were chilled. He slipped them under 
the robe across his lap. 

“The heater isn’t working,’”’ Mrs. North 
told him. ‘Have you got any whisky in 
your wretched rooms?” None. ‘Mr. 
North will see to that,’’ she informed him. 
“He'll send a car over from New York 
early next week with a case. Old whisky! 
That ought to specially suit you.” 

She was very kind, he returned; but her 
thoughtfulness made little impression on 
him; he was remote from that, as well. A 
little more life, a little more heat in his 
veins, what did it matter? A door frame 
with four pegs! The brass hinges were 
original. But Mrs. Stoltz had declared 
that she didn’t like selling things, and she 
meant it. Home Amish. A branch of the 
Mennonites that abhorred buttons. Swiss. 
His thoughts were like that, odd and dis- 
connected. They were from the Upland 
Church, and it was unlawful to marry 
among the Lowlanders. Razors as well as 
buttons. Where, he speculated, had he 
learned all that; but Francis Jammes 
couldn’t remember. Then he decided that 
he wouldn’t have Cardell bothering the 
Stoltzes about their blue Stiegel glass. 


Nothing much, before spring, happened. 
The whisky came from James North; 
Jammes had an opportunity to buy, for 
sixty dollars, a collection of cup plates in 
Kensington. There were fifty-eight, all dif- 
ferent; one, in dark blue—blue glass, he 


‘thought irritably, had been maliciously 


charged upon him—had a profile of Henry 
Clay turned to the right. Automatically he 
noted such things. One was plain with a 
large eagle and stars, another amber in 
color, still another had a log cabin and noth- 
ing else. He refused them with a sharp 
asperity. And then, again, he heard from 
Mrs. North. If he would have nothing to 
do with her husband’s bottles wouldn’t he, 
at least, find him something suitable in 
which to keep and show them? She didn’t 
say what, but Jammes at once realized 
that there was only one proper thing—an 
open dresser. 

There were a great many of these to be 
had, English and of oak—he had heard 
them spoken of as Welsh dressers—but 
heaven knew he had no connection with 
them. He was concerned with an American 
dresser of pine. It should be painted, even 
grained, but if Mrs. North had been over- 
taken by the present insistence for natural 
finish on wood soft and hard, such a piece 
of furniture, the old true pine, could be 
brought, warm and glowing, to the tone of 
honey. 

In pursuit of this he went to Albany and 
Newburyport, to a place or two in Ver- 
mont, where he again suffered from the 
cold; he visited Long Island, north and 
south, Trenton, and Frederick, in Mary- 
land. But in none of those places did he 
find what he was after. He saw four Amer- 
ican open dressers in pine, and three were 
beyond question honest; one, however, had 
lost its cornice; another had been hopelessly 
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searred by the later wooden knobs fixed to 
the drawers; and the third, which was 
wholly possible, he couldn’t get because he 
antagonized its owner. He wanted to see it 
from the back; and in the moving a small 
Sunderland pitcher was broken and a green 
bottle, the glass filled with flaws, declared 
to be Wistarberg, wavered precariously. 

“Don’t let it fall!’’ he was shouted at. 

He replied that he wouldn’t reach out a 
hand to save any bottle blown; and that 
piece of injudicial frankness lost him the 
dresser. Then, almost accidentally, he found 
one east of Reading. It belonged to a col- 
lector, in his most private capacity; and 
Jammes thought that this, too, was beyond 
him. It was in the great upper story of a 
tobacco warehouse, against the rough wall 
of boards, and there it looked very well in- 
deed. The cornice and ogee feet were ex- 
ceptionally refined and good, the shelves, 
with their spoon holes and plate bars, 
hadn’t been disturbed, and the scalloping at 
the sides was as fine as Jammes had seen. 

“Tf you'll sell,” he said, ‘‘there will be no 
question of bargaining.” 

“But I won’t,” the man beside him re- 
plied. 

“Then you might trade.” 

“Tt isn’t likely.” 

“You have some remarkable Windsor 
chairs—I know a matched pair with three 
combs, one above the other. The first paint 
is on them, there isn’t a fraction of an inch 
gone from the legs, and the turnings have 
edges as fine as paper.” 

“They don’t exist,’’ the other asserted. 

“On the contrary, just as I described 
them.”’ 

“Then they couldn’t be got.” 

ears can if this dresser can,’’ Jammes 
said. 

He made, on the wall, a rough accurate 
drawing of the chairs, and the first part of 
his purpose was accomplished. But the 
greatest difficulty, the possession of the 
Windsor chairs, followed; and when James 
North got the dresser its cost was eleven 
hundred dollars, with, naturally, no com- 
mission to Jammes. 

That brought the year to May; therewas 
the local stir preliminary to the spring 
auction of antique furniture at Scarn’s Gal- 
lery; and the increasing warmth of the sun 
gave Francis Jammes almost a feeling of 
renewed vitality. His spirits were even 
good enough to lead him, at intervals, into 
making perceptibly humorous remarks 
about glass. Some of these were directed at 
Cardell, whose only reply consisted in the 
enigmatic advice to wait. Cardell, it was 
clear, had grown infatuated with glass. 

“They always begin with furniture, and 
then, when they find that almost all they 
bought was worthless, they turn to china. 
They get a Liverpool pitcher with a crack 
or two in the bottom, part of a set of pink 
luster, maybe some Tucker and Hemphill 
or a piece of late Worcester; and then, and 
then’’—his hand fell on Jammes’ thin 
arm—‘‘it’s glass.” 

“Blue glass,’”’ Jammes added. 

“Blue,” Cardell agreed. “‘But it’s funny 
about that, everybody wanting blue. Ame- 
thyst is better, and yellow better still. Yel- 
low’s the best of all—in Stiegel.”’ 

“Do you mean vaseline?” Francis 
Jammes asked in an exaggerated careful- 
ness. 

“It’s only vaseline yellow in Sandwich.” 

Jammes concluded, audibly, that he had 
wasted enough time on such an unsubstan- 
tial substance, and he left the store, intend- 
ing to walk to his rooms; but the mild 
sunny air, the sense of coming summer in 
the city, turned him in the opposite direc- 
tion. He walked farther and farther, with, 
for the moment, no feeling of fatigue; and 
then he found himself by the river. The 
water, in the late sunlight, might have been 
the primrose-colored glass Cardell had 
spoken of; Jammes had often been curious 
to explore the back ways and undistin- 
guished shops of the region beyond; and, 
without the volition of his conscious mind, 
he found himself on a ferryboat. 

Yet that, for more than an hour of wan- 
dering, was all that he did discover. There 
was nothing he wanted to buy. Then, lean- 
ing against the steps that led into a store of 
dusty miscellanies, he saw a blackthorn 
stick. It was at once so dark, so slender and 
set with spines, that he went in, with the 
stick in his hand and the announcement 
that he had bought it. However, that large 
manner hadn’t, it was plain, affected the 
price, and he paid without a comment the 
fifty cents demanded. He had turned to 
leave when he practically collided with a 
small cabinet that had glass doors shut on 


a heterogeneous collection ci china and 
small ornaments. There Francis Jammes 
caught a glimmer of yellow, and he took 
out a large mug of clear yellow glass. It 
was scarred on the bottom—what was it 
called, a punty mark?—and the handle was 
pinched into a number of folds. He asked, 
after a casual examination, its price. 

“Now that will cost you money.”’ The 
proprietor of the store came forward. “It’s 
old, you can see that. I don’t mind saying 
I think it’s Stiegel. Yes, it’s antique; I’ll 
have to ask you seven dollars.””. His man- 
ner was at once set and apologetic. 

Jammes, paying for it, explained care- 
fully that he had bought it for a friend. He 
wouldn’t give seven cents for any glass. 

When—and suddenly, returning, he was 
very tired—he reached home, Jammes got 
far more pleasure from the feel of the black- 
thorn stick than from the yellow mug. The 
mug he put away, on the high shelf of a 
closet; and then, for an appreciable while, 
he forgot about it. It was Cardell, for whom 
actually it had been purchased, that called 
the mug back to Jammes’ mind by speak- 
ing of a sale of glass he had just made. They 
were sitting in Francis Jammes’ upper 
room, and he rose and, without a word, 
went to the closet where the mug stood. 

“‘ Maybe it was a month ago I bought it,” 
he explained. 

Cardell held it up to the window; he ex- 
amined every detail, every changing shade 
of light and color; he fingered the handle 
and put it down with a sigh. 

“What’s the use?”’ he said. “I’d look all 
my life, and so would anybody else but 
you. You don’t give a damn about it, 
either; you didn’t know you had it. Well, 
tell me ie 

“The man I bought it from thought it 
was Stiegel. He said it would cost me 
money.” 

“He was right about the first, anyhow. 
But I can’t think what made you pay for 
it; you must have had word from heaven.” 

“What made me buy it? You, of course. 
I took a chance with seven dollars you’d 
turn over a profit.” 

Cardell, who had been lounging in his 
chair, sat sharply upright. 

“Let me—let me understand you,” he 
stuttered. “You got this for me, for seven 
dollars?”’ 

“‘T suppose I was wrong.” 

“You were,” Cardell assured him; “you 
were criminal, a common thief. Do you 
know at all what this is? Why ——”’ Now 
he was standing. “It’s the unknown color. 
In an enormous mug. Seven dollars!’’ He 
sat down again. 

“Then you'll want it?” 

“T’ll want it! Why, hell, I can’t afford 
to have it. I’m not like your seven dollars 
and sublime ignorance; at least with you, 
I’m not. No, but I’ll get you a customer; 
I’ll send you seventy-seven customers; and 
each one will kiss me.” 

“‘Ton’t doit,’’ Jammes replied, ‘it would 
get to be a nuisance. Take it with you. I 
can’t be selling glass.” 

“This’ll be no ordinary sale,’ Cardell 
assured him. “‘But I don’t know just what 
to tell you about price. That cursed thing 
hasn’t got a price. You’ll have to watch 
the temper of the collectors. See if one will 
make an offer. Say there isn’t anything on 
it and see what happens.” 

“Take it with you,” Francis Jammes in- 
sisted; ‘I won’t let ’em in.” 

“They’ll get in with axes when they know 
what you have,’’ Cardell answered. “I 
might have sold it for you out of my place, 
but I have a reason for not doing it; some- 
thing about you and glass. Now, Francis, 
don’t be a donkey; I’m going to tell two 
people this mug is here, and you try to be 
decent when they come. At least answer 
the bell. Deacon will be one of them; the 
first, I think; personally I owe him for a 
lot and he’ll give you a price.” 

Francis Jammes had seen Deacon, at im- 
portant sales over the entire Hast, but he 
had never come in direct contact with him. 
The New York dealer, as scrupulous in 
dress as he was dogmatic in opinion and 
authority, was celebrated principally for 
the amounts he was able to charge for the 
things which passed through his hands. He 
was a tall man, thin almost as Francis 
Jammes, but with a younger and harsher 
countenance. Jammes, actually, was at his 
street door when Deacon got out of a car 
powdered with the dust of his long ride. 
The man, however, was, as usual, immacu- 
late. 

“Mr. Jammes,”’ he said pleasantly, 
“‘Cardell told me he had spoken to you of 
my seeing your yellow Stiegel mug.” 
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The genuine MAH-JONGG adapted to card 
form under the copyrighted Babcock rules. 
Played with 144 special cards instead of tiles. 
Fascinating, convenient for carriage and quick 
for play. Delights all players. At your 
DEALER'S, or by mailfromus. Price $2.00. 

BABCOCK’'S COMPLETE BOOK OF 
RULES adopted by the Mah-Jongg Club of 
China and the American Mah-Jongg Associa- 
tion 1923 edition, Price $2.50, post paid. 


The two 
immensely ff 
popular 
HOME § 
GAMES 


Price 75c each at DEALER'S or by mail. 


PING-PONG 


Reg. A S. Patent Onite 


There is no better physical indoor game than 
Ping-Pong. Sets $1.50 to $15 at your 
DEALER'S. 

Descriptive list by mail from us. 

The Parker Games have for two genera- 
tions been the standard of excellence. M AH- 
JONGG is an important addition. ACCEPT 
no Substitutes. 


| “TI can bring Cardell to his senses.” 
| held out his hand. 
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Jammes nodded and held back the door. 
He followed Deacon up the dark, narrow 
stairs to where he got out the mug. Deacon 
hardly glanced at it. 

“Yes,” he said at once, very decently, 
“it’s all I heard it was. I’d like very much 
to have it.’ 

“But I told Cardell I wouldn’t sell glass,” 
Francis Jammes replied. 

“Well,’”? Deacon smiled, ‘“‘you must re- 
member that I know something of you. 
And I’d like to add this—you’ve found and 
identified more good antique walnut than 
anyone else in America. Now, about this 
Stiegel. You realize I'll get a sickening 
price for it, so I can offer you five hundred 
dollars. I believe that to be honest.” 

“T told Cardell I wouldn’t deal in glass,”’ 
Jammes repeated stubbornly. 

Deacon glanced keenly at him and then 
at once rose. “I’m sorry to have bothered 
you,” he said, gathering his hat and stick. 

As he was by the door Francis Jammes 
added: ‘“‘But I said to Cardell that he 
might sell it. I tried to have him take it.” 

“That was splendid,’’ Deacon So 

e 
“Thank you very 
much.” 

The sound of his motor had hardly died 
from the street when there was a sharp ring 
at Jammes’ bell. There was, he saw from a 
window, another automobile at the door; 
he thought it belonged to Meadows, the 
politician who was interested in good early 
furniture, and he went reluctantly—but he 
went—down. 

To his extreme annoyance it wasn’t 
Meadows’ large bulk that confronted him, 
but an older man with a positive, an arro- 
gant manner. 

“T’m Mr. Lanard,” he said at once; 
‘“‘Cardell told me you had a mug.” 

Francis Jammes neither replied nor, with 
his hand on the doorknob, moved. 

“Yes?” the other demanded. ‘‘Haven’t 
you got it? Was it sold or is it a myth?” 

“‘T have it,’ Jammes told him at last. 
“Tt isn’t sold. It isn’t for sale.” 

““When I see it we can decide that.” 

After all, Jammes reflected, Cardell had 
spoken to Lanard; it was Cardell, really, 
and not the other who stood before him. 
“Come up,” he said shortly. 

The collector—how delicately his ap- 
parently clumsy hands held the glass— 
studied the mug from every possible point. 

“Tt’s fair enough,’’ he admitted. “It 
happens I haven’t got one now just like it. 
What’s the price?” 

“‘T won’t sell it,” Jammes repeated. 

“T’ll be, well—very generous. Three 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Francis Jammes barely shook his head in 


| the negative. 


“Four.” 

“e No.” 

“Four hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Now Jammes didn’t even reply. 

Lanard grew increasingly impatient and 
disagreeable in manner. ‘“‘I’ll get it,”” he 
asserted; ‘“‘and you might as well let me 


| have it now. This mug can’t be lost.” 


Francis Jammes’ limited store of patience 
suddenly gave out. ‘‘It’s lost to you,” he 
said. “You couldn’t have it in any con- 
ceivable circumstances.” 

“Of course, of course,’ Lanard spoke sa- 
tirically. ‘‘But you’d better let me take it 
now; in the natural course of events.” 

“No, it’s going to the New York Mu- 
seum,’’ Jammes decided suddenly. 

“Donated by Francis Jammes! Let me 
tell you’’—Lanard rose—“‘ that that’s a very 
empty piece of vanity. It’s only public 
show. The museum would get it anyhow— 
after me.” 

Jammes stood, and his attitude of dis- 
missal was unmistakable. Lanard again 
held the mug in his hands; he gazed at it 
swiftly and then abruptly thrust it toward 
Francis Jammes. 

“Take it,’’ he said roughly. 

Jammes instinctively reached out his 
hand; he felt the smooth insecure surface 
of the glass; and then there was a small 
splintering crash on the floor. 

“By heaven,’ Lanard exclaimed, “you 
dropped it!’’ An uncommon flood of anger, 
of thin blood, rose to Jammes’ head. 

“No,” he replied slowly. “I didn’t drop 
it. That would be an impossibility.” 

“Tt’s a damn shame.”’ 

“Tt is,” he agreed. ‘And now, Mr. 
Lanard, you may buy it. I was wrong. 
You can have it for five hundred dollars. 
Mr. Deacon was in just before you, and 
offered that much.” 

“Ha, not now. Not now at all. I never 
heard anything more ridiculous.” Lanard 


laughed shortly. ‘Five hundred dollars for 
some splinters of glass.” 

“Just that,’’ Jammes insisted. ‘You 
broke it.” 

“Well,” Lanard went on comfortably, 
“see if you can persuade my lawyer. The 
opportunity is yours. And I'll tell you 
something further—nothing more from 
you. An extra fifty slipped on a piece here, 
and a hundred and twenty-five there. Oh, 
no, not that way!”’ 

Francis Jammes gazed for a long while at 
the empty space where Lanard had stood. 
Then he gathered up the fragments of yel- 
low glass and carefully put them in a drawer. 
The following day he told Cardell, without 
explanation, that the mug had been broken; 
and Cardell was so angry that he turned 
shortly away after a single bitter and vig- 
orous comment. In all this Jammes was 
disturbed principally at himself; but his 
temper, his determination that Lanard 
should pay for the Stiegel mug hadn’t 
changed. Usually he was unaffected by 
people or events, fortunate or disastrous; 
usually he was apart from life, viewing it 
without confidence as a process in which 
there was neither hope nor ultimate profit. 

Now, however, he was as deeply involved 
as any character in a cheap melodrama; 
and it was inconceivable to him, inadmis- 
sible, that he should fail. Lanard would 
have to pay for the mug! He consulted no 
one, spoke to none about the difficulty that 
at once absorbed his mind through the day 
and most of the night; he sat in a with- 
drawn morose state of thought, eating 
absent-mindedly and never, practically, 
leaving his rooms. Then, suddenly—as he 
did at long intervals and acute necessity— 
he borrowed Meadows’ car. 

Francis Jammes gave a short accurate 
description of the journey before them, and 
Sacken, Meadows’ chauffeur, with askill that 
concealed the swiftness of their passage, 
soon left the city for an upland of green 
planted hills and quiet valleys. When he 
got out at his destination Mrs. Stoltz was 
standing beside a flower bed of bright, or- 
derly marigolds. 

“Mr. Jammes,” she said at once, ‘how 
nice it is to see you. Come right in and 
make a comfortable chair.” 

“T must warn you,” he said, when they 
were in a cool, familiar interior, “‘that I 
came to be a nuisance to you. Mrs. Stoltz, 
I want to buy all your blue glass.” 

Without surprise she replied: ‘‘We 
couldn’t do that, Mr. Jammes. Wait till I 
tell you. It was made at Mannheim, you 
know, by Stiegel, but he wasn’t a baron at 
all. Just a fellow for show who drove 
around in a coach with six horses and had 
music anda cannon fired right off on the roof 
of his house when he came home. That was 
a long time ago, perhaps in 1771 or ’72. 
Well, then, he had a glass man, it seems, 
named Henry Nissel, and someone of his 
moved over here near Lebanon and brought 
all you saw in the cupboard beyond and 
more, with it. My grandfather it was, 
Martin Fussenheit, who saw it, and nothing 
would do but he must haveit. Mr. Jammes, 
he bought all that blue glass and he looked 
at it so much he went clear out of his head. 
The story is his hands turned blue, but 
that’s against God and the Promise. For 
that reason we got to keep it; and I don’t 
like to sell, anyhow.” 

As she was speaking a man, gray in color, 
in serviceable working clothes, entered; his 
hair and skin were gray, silver, in tone, and 
his eyes had metallic gleams. Jammes 
spoke to him, and went right on with the 
subject of his presence there. 

“T understand you don’t want to sell the 
glass, Mr. Stoltz,’”’ he admitted. ‘Mrs. 
Stoltz said it couldn’t be bought, but that’s 
only a relative term, isn’t it? How much 
will you take for your blue Stiegel?”’ 

“It’s hers,’’ Stoltz told him, ‘‘and just 
like she said. Money wouldn’t buy the 
glass, Mr. Jammes. I don’t mind your 
knowing it, we were offered five thousand 
dollars for what’s in that press. That was a 
year back, and we’ve had letters since from 
her; I think she’ll go up yet, but it won’t 
get her anything.” 

“Mrs. Stoltz,’’ Jammes said pleasantly, 
“how much will you sell the glass for?” 

“Mr. Jammes,” she replied, as friendly 
as possible, “I couldn’t sell the glass my 
grandfather went mad over.” 

“Seven thousand dollars,’’ Jammes said. 

The other man in the room gave a whistle 
instantly checked. “‘Oh, mother,” he said. 

She shook her head unhappily. ‘No, I 
can’t do it.’’ There were tears of acute mis- 
ery in her voice and eyes. ‘‘ Don’t ask me,” 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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AMERICAN OAK LEATHER a ) 
SOLE LEATHER 


for Better Shoes 


What do you expect from your 
shoe soles? Long wear, flexibility, 
sure-footing, and good looks. 


“Rock Oak” soles fill those speci- 
fications absolutely. Our exactions 
in the selection of hides assures 
wear because we use only the best 
selections of range steer hides. 
This gives us thick, tough, long- 
lived raw material to start with. 
Our method of tanning guaran- 
tees flexibility and non-slippery 
surface. As to good looks there 
is no more beautiful sole leather 


than “Rock Oak” 


“FOUNDED ON 
INGEG RTD YS 


We point to nearly a half century 
of faithful adherence to an ideal. 
We shall maintain that record. 
Our symbol of quality will never 
be stamped on an inferior piece 
of sole leather. 


There must be a good reason for 
the fact that we have become one 
of the largest independent tan- 
nets of sole leather in the world. 
When you wear your next pair 
of “Rock Oak” soles, on new 
shoes or re-soled old ones, you 
will know the answer. It’s quality. 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
CINCINNATI 


{ANSON SCALES 
HONES?: STRESS “ACCURATE WEIGHT 
Standard for accurate weighing. Hand- 


some enamel finish. Acid-proof pore 
celain platform. slice Teena 


Spring Guaranteed for Lif 
An unusually rune sal $650 


for home, factory and office. f 


With hammock attachment for 
weighing baby : $9.50 


Hanson Dietetic Scale is widely g, 
in hospitals, sanitariums, and by pa 
on scientifically restricted pes 
venient, sanitary, accurate, 


dorsed. C 500 
pmctig Sagal . $1 000 


“ONES. SPRINGS -ACCURATE WEIGH] 
Hanson Parcel Post Scale automatiaial 


computes correct weight and amoun! 
of postage for any zone.Glass- 
protected dial—easy to read. Tee | 
“Well Spring Guaranteed for Lif 
Dey} 20 Ibs. by ounces. 

y At quality donee bheea | 


department, drug an 
stationery. Write for booklet. = |: 


HANSON BROTHERS SCALE COMPANY 
Established 1888 . 
531 North Ada Street 


To e of adver Ov = 
commission basis. Highest references required. 


STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 5 Tremont Row, Boston, é 


AGENT sell shoes. direct to ladies at hor 


at work. Fast selling line. 
pay. Splendid opportunity. Apply NOW. 


Style-Arch Shoe Company, 510 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, ( 


These illustrations 
show Nokol installed 
in three typical home- 
heating furnaces and 
boilers.Noalterations 
of the present heating 
plant are needed. 
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End the uncertat 


What Nokol Is 


Nokol is an automatically operat- 
ed device that burns oil instead of 
coal in your present home-heating 
furnace or boiler. By merely re- 
moving the grate bars it can be in- 
stalled in a heating plant of any 
type—hot air, hot water, steam or 
vapor, in a few hours’ time, and 
without any alterations. 


Controlled by a thermostat in the 
living room, Nokol is entirely 
automatic in operation. Without 
effort or attention on your part, it 
keeps your home at exactly the 
temperature you like at all times, 
no matter what the variation in 
outside temperature may be. No- 
kol burns with a clean, sootless, 
odorless flame, and does away en- 
tirely with both the dirt and work 
of coal heating. 


Nokol fuel, kerosene or distillate, 
is delivered to the home by tank 
wagons at anytime, inany quantity. 
The supply is inexhaustible. In 
most localities it costs less than coal 
—to say nothing of the saving in 
labor and of damage from the dirt, 
dust and ashes of coal. 

There is probably a Nokol agency 

in your city. If not, there will be 


soon. We shall be glad to send 
you literature on request. 


AMERICAN NOKOL 


COMPANY 
215 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


of coal 


Home owners who install Nokol this fall will be free from the worry of an 
uncertain fuel supply for all time. Nokol fuel—kerosene or distillate — is 
available everywhere, and the supply is inexhaustible. The general pro- 
duction and distribution of the national supply of oil has never been ren- 
dered uncertain by labor or transportation troubles. 


And Nokol will free you forever from the dirt and drudgery of coal heating. 
Nokol installed in your present furnace or boiler will give you clean, even, 
automatic healthful heat. Nokol is an automatic heating service, as convenient 
and reliable as electric lighting, cleaner than gas, and costing less than coal. 


More than five years ago the first Nokol was installed, creating a new in- 
dustry, that of Automatic Oil Heating for Homes. Today there are more 
than 14,500 Nokol owners who could not be driven back to coal. Nokol 
owes its rapid growth to the service it has given its owners — to the comfort 
it has added to their homes. 


In nearly every large city in the United States Nokol service has been estab- 
lished. And new territories are being added as rapidly as the proper type of 
business men or established dealers, capable of living up to the exacting 
standards of the Nokol franchise, and of taking full advantage of its value, 
qualify for the agency. 


Now is the time to install Nokol. In the variable weather of fall, or the zero 
weather of winter, Nokol will keep your home constantly heated at just the 
even temperature you like,without attention or effort on your part. With No- 
kolrapid changesin weather have no effect on the temperature within doors. 


Don’t pledge yourself to another year of dirty, laborious, uncertain heat. 


Install Nokol this fall. 


Automatic Oil Heating for Homes 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. The Nokol Guarantee Is Bonded by the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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Californias 
Outdoor Shoe 


Send 
for free 
Style 
Book 


thoroughly 
pleased if you 
select your out- 
door shoes from 
our style book. 
“Buckstrips "have 
| exclusive patented 

features. A tough 
strip of leather is 
sewed around the 
vamp in moccasin 
style with strongest 
linen thread, Inside 
the regular vamp is a 
firm, soft leather lining, 
making adouble vamp. 
This doubles the wear 
and helps keep out 
, rhe 
also 

\ “hold the shoe in 
me. shape. Long-last- 
ing. Extremelycom- 


looking. Made 
only by us. 


Patented 


Men’s 16” 
Storm Tan 


BUCKHECT 
Buckstrips” 


Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers are either choco- 
late colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin or lighter weight 
mahogany * “clove -like’* leather where water resistance is not 
desired. Each heel layer is one piece of solid leather. Our 
storm tan is not guaranteed waterproof, but it is as much 
so as a leather shoe can be made. Storm tan shoes are 
excellent for skating, or for hard wear in heavy snows. 


Let us send you a pair 


_ Correct fit guaranteed. Send outline drawing of foot and 
give size of shoe you now wear. 


Men’s 7 inch heavy single sole storm tan $ 9.50 
Men's 12 inch heavy single sole storm tan 11.75 
Men’s 16 inch heavy double sole storm tan . 14.50 
Men's 7 inch heavy single sole “‘glove-like’® leather 8.50 
Men's 12 inch heavy single sole ‘‘glove-like™” leather 10.00 
Men's 14 inch heavy single sole ‘‘glove-like’’ leather 11.00 
Women’s “Buckstrips” are 


trim, smart, and form fitting 


California's women are outdoor 
women. In an outdoor shoe they 
demand smartness and style—but 
they also want rugged wear and 
comfort. They get these features i in 
“Buckstrips”’ . Because “ Buck- 
strips’ are form fitting, they give 
the final touch to an attractive out- 
door costume, Yet they are long- 
lasting, extremely comfortable, and 
popular with experienced sports- 
women. 


For light hiking or 
touring 
Women's 12 inch “‘Glove-like’’ 
leather . $9.00 
Women's 15 inch * ‘Glove-like” 
leather . $10.50 
For eked Anny or 
strenuous hiking 
Women’s 12 inch Storm 


AO aren aire caret eel 
Women's 15 
inch Storm 

Tan . $10.75 


made with single sole. 


Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Rockies. 
If no dealer in your town carries Buckhect “‘Buckstrips’” we 
will gladly fill your order, and if shoes are not satisfactory they 
may be returned at our expense and money refunded. 


Mail coupon today for our interesting Style Book 
SUMDUUQGOGROCREQUUGSOSEGUOUSEODOcEOURGOCeSeORGeROREOORROCREOoRONCEoNOREOSeEOESS 


Buckingham & Hecht, 


61 First Street, San Francisco, 


Please send me a copy of your new 


Style Book. 
Name 
2 Addr 
SMES Ueavatts ecu aTaviiavonsiiseivavsiaianiiQastisaradeatiacsanceietitaisaasinere 


DESIRABLE EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 


=) All women’s styles are | 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
she begged Jammes. ‘‘Tell him you didn’t 
really mean so much money. It was just a 
try for me.’ 

“Tl give you seven thousand dollars— 
now,” Jammes repeated. 

This is awful,’’ Stoltz said. His hands, 
loose in his thin lap, opened and shut, and 
he echoed the sum, “Seven thousand 
dollars.” 

“No!” Mrs. Stoltz cried defiantly at 
them both. “It’s my family, and I won’t 
sell it.” 

Francis Jammes was silent for a long in- 
tense space, and then he rose. He turned 
to the man. 

“T am going,” he said, “‘but first, once 
only, I’ll say eight thousand.” 

Stoltz was on his feet instantly. “Mrs. 
Stoltz’’—his voice shook—“‘ the Lord would 
punish us for that, Martin Fussenheit or 
not. You sell them.” 

She went up to him and laid her hands 
on his. “I don’t want to,”’ she insisted, her 
face now wet with tears. “I can’t, but I 
won’t have a difference with you neither. 
Not after so long and so happy.” She 
faced Francis Jammes. “‘Never you come 
back here again,”’ she directed; ‘‘I don’t 
want to see nothing like you once more.” 


When—but Francis Jammes was totally 
undisturbed by the necessary delay—the 
large box in which the Stoltz glass had been 
packed reached Cardell’s store Jammes 
stood with Cardell looking down at it. An 
assistant, with great care, was removing 
the top boards. 

“‘But what’s in it?’”’ the dealer repeated. 

Jammes wouldn’t answer him. A parcel 
was lifted out, the wrapping and cut paper 
removed. What appeared was a blue sugar 
bowl in three different quiltings. 

“Of course, it has a lid,’’ Cardell com- 
mented. It had. He held the completed 
bowl in his hands. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, “‘if 
there has ever been another of those the 
Lord didn’t know it.” 

A swirled bottle followed, a salt on a tall 
foot, a finger bowl, in sapphire, that rang 
almost at a breath. 

“*Gail,’’ Cardell spoke to the assistant, 
“stop a minute.’”’ He turned to Francis 
Jammes. ‘Look here, is that whole box full 
of Henry William Stiegel like this? Is it?”’ 

“Yes,’’ Jammes admitted. 

“Then get out of here. Go home! I 
don’t want to see you fora while. Say, for 
a year. I mightn’t ever want to see you 
again. And especially I don’t want to know 
where you got it or how much you paid. 
Eleven dollars, I suppose, and there’s 
another box coming. Tell me the museum 
that’s to have it and I’ll send it on.” 

“Would a collector of that kind of glass 
want it?”’ Jammes inquired. 

“T’ll answer you as directly as possible 
by a simple ‘he would.’”’ 

“Lanard?”’ 

“He'd kill us both if any other collector 
got it.” 

“Then it’s for him. Tell him that be- 
cause he’s so amiable I’ve let him have first 
chance, and the price is exactly this— 
eight thousand and five hundred dollars. 
Repeat that to him, five hundred dollars.” 

“Tt’s a sharp price,’’ Cardell commented. 
““My advice to you would be to forget the 
five hundred. Little things like that more 
often than not stop a sale.” 

“‘Cardell,” he was told, “the price of 
that glass to Lanard 1s five hundred dollars; 
if [had to forget the eight thousand dollars.” 

One by one the pieces of blue Stiegel were 
being exposed to view; they were placed 
on a large walnut gate-legged table with a 
patina, a surface from age the color of 


/ brown velvet. The light glowed in the blue 


glass, it vibrated like the clear sound of the 
ringing surfaces. Sapphire reflections fell 
on the table, violet depths lay beyond the 
blue. It was, Francis Jammes reluctantly 


admitted to himself, quite fine; all that 
color, so old and go brilliant. The collection 
was, he saw the next day, in Cardell’s win- 
dow; a bar of sunlight fell through a pro- 
tecting awning and, in a heavenly sapphire 
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paneled pitcher, it was lost in a blue fire. 
Quite fine, he repeated, always to himself. 
That afternoon in the library of Meadows’ 
house in town—the Meadowses were at the 
shore—Jammes found a book devoted to 
Stiegel, to Stiegel and his glass. 

What a remarkable picture it was of the 
past, the past of America in which he espe- 
cially dealt; the daughter of Huber, that 
earliest of Pennsylvania iron founders; the 
first glass house at Elizabeth Furnace; the 
second and third at Mannheim. A short 
career of magnificence ended by complete 
financial and social disaster. Francis 
Jammes thought of the old schoolmaster, 
Stiegel, with his success, his glass, forever 
behind him. 

He passed Cardell’s window again, at an 
hour when the dealer would be away for 
lunch, and saw that the glass hadn’t been 
disturbed; it was arranged on a piece of 
figured white brocade, with the cerulean re- 
flections like delicate dyes on that material. 
Really quite fine. Lanard hadn’t yet ac- 
quired it. Perhaps he wouldn’t buy a col- 
lection which, certainly, held many pieces, 
examples, he could already match. Now, 
Jammes’ scheme seemed fantastic, improb- 
able. Lanard would keep his word and 
never pay for the broken yellow mug. Well, 
he, Jammes, had paid for the glass, but at a 
steep, an uncomfortable sacrifice—all the 
furniture that he had kept for himself; 
some of it—a sideboard in pear wood—had 
stood in his lower rooms for five years. But 
he was safe to sell the glass, and for what 
he had paid; he had a small additional sum 
in the bank. There was no hurry about it. 
And when Cardell sent him a message to 
stop at the store, he went with an inexpli- 
cable reluctance. 

“See here,’”’ Cardell said at once. ‘‘ What 
is this, a plan to drive Lanard out of his 
wits? When he first came in, past the win- 
dow, his check book was already open. But 
when I told him the price, practically the 
conditions of the sale, he left, cursing us 
both. Since then he’s been in every day. 
The man’s in afever. He won’t buy and he 
won’t drop it. Jammes, he’s getting thin 
and he has a bad look about the eyes.” 
Cardell laughed. ‘‘It’s a fact he’d have 
paid you nine thousand dollars, but he’ll be 
damned if he will give you eight five hundred. 
What will you do about it?” 

“Nothing,” Francis Jammes replied. 

The amusement faded from Cardell’s 
face. He was seriously annoyed. ‘“‘I may 
ask you to take it away,’ he declared; 
“it’s turning my store into a bear pit. 
You’ve never been reasonable and you’re 
getting worse. Well, you'll have to decide 
something at once, one of you or the other. 
You can tell me tomorrow.” 

Leaving the store, Jammes lingered at 
the window. What glorious blues! What 
blues founded in darker, almost indigo, 
shadows! Yet not indigo—the color was 
too brilliant, too rich. The violet in the 
stems, he thought, must be fragrant like 
flowers. He heard, in imagination, the 
cannon on the roof of Stiegel’s house that 
announced the baron’s return home; a 
baron by habit and taste if not in actuality. 
And once he, Francis Jammes, had had a 
yellow mug. The unknown color! 

He was thinking, as he so often did, in 
bed, in the dark. He saw a blue flint vase 
against the night; he encountered, in 
memory, the surface of a flip glass, a tex- 
ture light and smooth and exquisite, with 
flutings. Suddenly—it was past noon—he 
practically snatched his hat from a table 
and hurried through the streets to Cardell’s 
store. 

To his intense relief the glass was still 
superbly in the window. 

Cardell met him; a smile took the place 
of his late irritation. ‘You did it!” he 


exclaimed. “Hight thousand and the five 
hundred. | , Lanard was as blue as the 
creamers.’ 


Francis Tee sat down, swept by a 
sensation of impotent misery. But if he 
let Cardell see what had been in his mind, 
he realized, Cardell would bodily eject him 
from his scheme of existence. 
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OSTERMOOR TRADE MARK 
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The word that needs 
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of a dozen sorts, to say nothing of old Man- 
ton himself. They made him feel like a 
two-spot. Ashamed to look ’em straight in 
the eye. Sometimes he tried to bolster up 
his drooping spirits by the reminder that he 
was doing it for Snibs, giving her the proof 
she wanted of his love, protecting her fu- 
ture. 

Such arguments would have carried in 
a story. He’d sold many a sob story on a 
plot like that. But—this was different. 
Got his goat and kept getting his goat. 

He mentioned this fact to Snibs that 
night. Rather it was on the following 
morning at three A. M. They were parked 
between dances in her purple roadster, 
enjoying the immemorial moonlight com- 
munion of lovers. Ragged eucalyptus leaves 
over a glowing sky, milky blue as an opal, 
veiling the broken flames of stars; garden 
laced with the blue light, caught weblike 
on bushes and trees, spread in a film on the 
lawn, floating in arabesques on the lily 
pond; between the webs of light, shadows 
that seemed warm and alive with some 
living presence. Ahead, the flat green- 
white mission walls of the house, black cy- 
press framing it, tiles smoldering dull red 
in the moonlight. From the door music 
leaped savagely, balanced, swayed, then 
paused, quivering—a naked thing capering 
beneath the moon. 

“Great stuff!’’ cried Peter to himself, 
and did not know that his face had become 
as wistful as a child’s. 

Perfume crept to him, drew trailing fin- 
gers across his face, clung to his spirit, open- 
ing secret places, forgotten dreams, dreams 
that had never been born. Scent of honey- 
suckle and wistaria, Jasmine, stocks, mignon- 
ette, warm, cloying; and, in more delicate 
waves, the fragrance of roses, golden, flame 
red, pearly frail, their perfume colored 
as the petals. Above it all, that heavy 
penetrating odor which is the living breath 
of California, the languorous, foreign es- 
sence of gum and pepper trees, the spicy 
flavor of geraniums banked like weeds, 
dusty tang of yellow ’dobe wakening to 
breathe the cool night air, fragrant earth 
currents of drying grass, aromatic leaves 
dissolving into soil. 

As a tide it rose to Peter. Peter floated 
on the tide and it lifted him beyond him- 
self and entered into him, cleansing, pene- 
trating. With sudden pain and disgust he 
thudded against the memory of his life by 
day—the life of an office cat! Helluva 
life for a man to be leading. Suppose he 
tried to tell Snibs. Would she understand? 
Did he understand himself? Snibs seemed 
etherealized. Her face was a pixy’s, framed 
in gilt, but her eyes were tender. Some girl! 
His arm tightened about her. 

“Say, Snibs, let’s cut it!” 

“Cut what, Peteski? Next dance? Sure, 
if you say so.” 

“No.” His voice was beating against 
the careless indifference which was the gar- 
ment of their clan. 

“No; this whole fool scheme of me work- 
ing down at the office with your dad. Why, 
I’m worth about two bits’ worth of nothing 
at that dump. The spare tire on a hearse, 
that’s me. I wanta kick myself every time 
I think of it.” 

“Since when did you crave hard labor, 
you old idiot?” she giggled. 

“Oh, it isn’t just that. But a fellow 
wants to do something. Your father will 
use me for a penwiper some day and won’t 
ever know the difference,’’ he sulked. 

“You should worry. Lookit the salary 
you're getting. And going to get more. 
And I think I’m going to pry mother loose 
from a trip to Paris for our honeymoon. 
You should crab about a little thing like 
sitting around and doing nothing!” 

“But, don’t you see, Snibs Aw, I 
can’t explain. I don’t know why I’m peev- 
ing so myself, but if something doesn’t 
change Look here, Snibs. Lots of 
couples start in on what I got at the Ex- 
press. And don’t go around in rags either. 
What does all this stuff amount toanyway?”’ 
His contemptuous gesture swept about a 
million dollars’ worth of scenery. 

“Peteski, you’re a sentimental idiot 
she yawned. ‘I knew something would 
give if you kept on drinking that stuff Nick 
Collins peddles. Why don’t you get a de- 
cent brand? Tastes as if someone had 
boiled the kitchen floor in prussic acid. 
You’ve been raving for fifteen minutes 
straight! Just feature us living south of 
Market on fifty a week! Can’t you see me 
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riding in street cars and buying my shoes 
in basement stores? And eating tripe? 
People like that always eat tripe. And you 
could wear one of those funny, lumpy tweed 
suits they have on the bargain tables, an’ 
I suppose we’d have about fourteen young- 
sters all with colds in their heads. Oh, 
Pete, you’re a scream!” she jeered at him, 
kissing him. 

He jerked his mouth away sulkily. 
“There you go! Honest, Snibs, I’m not 
joking. Why can’t we? Don’t you love 
me enough?” 

“Look here, Pete! lLet’s have a show- 
down on this. I don’t know what’s the 
matter with you lately. 
think I am? One of those love-sick little 
fools they used to breed last century? You 
know as well as I do just how far we’d get 
on the salary you had at the Express. And 
how much we’d love each other when we 
got there. I don’t exactly see you living on 


What do you | 


corned beef and Salvation Army hand-me- | 
downs yourself. You seem to like a soft | 


time as well as anyone I know.” 

““Y-yes,”’ conceded Peter. ‘But 2 

“Then why talk like the first chapter in 
an autobiography by John D. Rockefeller. 
I'd loathe being poor. I simply detest poor 
people. They never have a particle of pep. 
And I’m not going to pretend that I feel 
any other way. If you want one of those 
humble-but-honest beginnings you can look 
elsewhere for your bride. Bohemia’s all 
right to visit on a party, but I’d go mad 
living in it. What’s so hard about sitting 
tight and drawing a fat salary? If you 
won’t do that much for your wife e 


Fight was ebbing out of Peter as fight has | 
ebbed when moonlight and a pretty girl | 


conspired. He was a simp, he guessed. 
Snibs was right, a little moonlight wouldn’t 
turn her head. She knew they weren’t the 
kind of people to grub along. Some people 
could, but they were different. He flung 
his head back, laughed; moonshine drowned 
out moonlight. 

Another month of good behavior. Then, 
with fell intent, he fared forth and got 
noisily, soppily soused on the worst possible 
bootleg in the dirtiest possible dump on 


North Beach, and stayed so three days. | 


The news was received with fury in the 
house on the hill, his crime being not so 
much that of drunkenness as the place 
wherein he elected to get drunk. On the 
contrary this rebellion seemed to awaken 
the first friendly interest in that small wiry 
biped who presided over the fortune if not 
the destinies of the Manton tribe. 

“Don’t seem to take much to office work, 
young man,” he grunted, shifting a 
munched cigar to starboard. 

Pete raised a bilious eye. Even his ears 
had lost their spirit, and seemed to hang 
limp, like a water spaniel’s when there is no 
water. 

“Doesn’t look like it, does it?” 
agreed without enthusiasm. 

“‘How’d you like to take a hand on the 
dock? The Eurydama’s in tomorrow. Put 
you on as longshoreman. Give you a note 
to our head stevedore if you want.” 

Now this was manifestly a proposition to 
which no sane young man would have lis- 
tened fora second. Here was ease, pleasure, 
no earthly responsibility, and the wedding 
bells about to peal—when they got over 
their peeve. And there—a longshoreman’s 
job! Truly a weird, a lunatic offer! But 
Stick-’-Em-Up Manton knew more than 
ships; he knew men, and he thought he 
knew Peter. He thought right. Pete’s 
spirit rose. Almost his ears seemed to 
prick as at some far call. The dock? That 
ought to be a change anyway. Give hima 
chance to work off some of this surplus 
steam; if he was going to make a fool of 
himself anyway for a bunch of women he 
might as well make a thorough job of it. 

“T’ll take you!”’ said Pete, and went. 
Which explains the sweat. There was 
plenty of it. He hadn’t expected a soft 
snap, but this Peter had never known 
much about docks. He had been bred in- 
land and since coming to San Francisco and 
falling into the hands of Snibs, he had had 
little opportunity to interest himself in the 
big cement sheds that seem to have so little 
in common with the tales of Conrad, McFee 
and Stevenson. He imagined them to be 
picturesque haunts over which hung the 
heavy lure of spices; places of enchanting 
and highly emotional confusion, a litter of 
foreign goods in wicker bales, silks, ivories, 
teas, parrots galore and a caged leopard for 


Peter 
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good measure perchance, with gigantic men 
moving indolently under enormous loads or 
lolling in sunlit groups. Mad color, fas- 
cinating disorder, the whisper of the 
Orient—a Brangwyn composition. The 
reality let him down with a thud. 

Huge gray structures in elephantine file 
edging the great curve of the bay, waiting. 
Between them, freighters flung webs of der- 
ricks into open doors, coaled noisily at 
bunkers or hoisted hook and slipped out 
into the night. Within, there was amazing 
order, even in times of greatest stress. 
Whether filled with dust and din or the hol- 
low silence between shifts, the place had the 
quality of a well-managed barracks. Ut- 
terly prosaic, thought Peter at first. Boxes, 


| barrels, bales came and went in endless 
| loads on trucks, their entrance and exit 


checked by dry middle-aged men in dusters. 


| In place of the bronzed giants of his dreams, 


he saw squads of undersized, seemingly 
underfed laborers, who worked without in- 
terest and escaped death a dozen times a 
day with appalling lassitude. 

At first Peter felt curiously let down, as 
if he had been cheated of a dream. He was 
beginning to suspect life of being a drab 
business anyway. Here he was, doing the 
only decent thing a man could do for the 
woman he loved, and getting more sick of 
it every day. Life and love were just like 
this dock. You thought they were going to 
be no end of a lark—and then they turned 
out to be nothing but a dusty round of 
meaningless gestures in a dreary space. So 
dreamed Peter to himself, very young, and 
quite bilious with wisdom. But before the 
week was over his mood had changed. 
What man with eyes like that and the hair 
of an inquisitive puppy could escape the 
allurement of such a scene? Why, this— 
this was the realest thing he’d ever found! 


It was even decorative. None of the 
crudity of color he had expected, but an 
enveloping gray light which seemed to ra- 
diate from walls and paving and remote 
roof, filling. the huge space with its pres- 
ence; somehow you couldn’t evade that 
light. Nor the hollowness of silence that 
went with it. No matter what din or con- 
fusion might scuttle over the floor, high 
above, that silence brooded. Against the 
gray light, the grayer silence, the lift and 


| fall of cranes, the dangerous swoop of 
| freight from hold to flat car or gondola, 


shuffings and scurryings of the laborers 
who seemed midgets in the immensity, 
clang and crash of shunting cars, scream of 
gears, rattle of chains, stutter of donkey 
engines, thud of boxes, warning shouts; 


| against that immensity of space and mono- 


tone of light, all this assumed the quality 
Twenty-one enormous doors 
opened on either side of the dock. Through 
them came vivid glimpses of sea and sky 
and laboring ships, but their vividness was 


| that of murals hung around a theater—the 


wide plane of the bay, blazing blue at noon, 
hard iron-gray under the lashing trades, fog 
drenched and filled with the muffled cries of 
ships, or purple, aspray with stars, the hulls 


| of ships, glistening orange and green, or 


crusted with weeds as they loitered up from 
the South Seas—the skip and scud of 


| the red-stacked tugs through a ceaseless 
| smother of foam—the huge, slow upthrust 


of some great black tramp slouching into 
her pier. 

Slowly it all entered into his conscious- 
ness. For the first time he felt the clutch of 
the sea and the labors of the sea, and that 
change began in him which inevitably 
comes to men who have felt that touch. For 
as surely as the waves eat the flesh from the 
bones of a man who sleeps at last in their 
depths, so do the labors of the sea eat the 


| putty softness from his spirit until he is 
| shown for the thing he is. 


But Peter didn’t know all this. 

The head stevedore had shoved him un- 
ceremoniously into a squad unloading steel, 
and Peter had forthwith lost his identity 
as though it had been blotted out. He be- 
came merely a part of something that 
grunted and heaved, watched and grabbed, 
ducked for its life, loafed whenever the 
chance presented itself, something that 
was extremely dirty, careless, tired. 

_ He had seen Snibs only once since com- 
ing to the docks. That night, the first one 
in his new position, he had called, expecting 
to explain the whole thing as a joke. He 
found that tastes in jokes differ. Snibs and 
her mother saw nothing funny in this de- 
parture—nothing whatever! He attempted 
to explain that it was merely temporary— 
just a little experiment in sociology. That 
made matters worse. Sociologists were, if 
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possible, more abhorrent than reporters to 
Mrs. Manton. She saw horrid visions of 
Snibs consorting with I. W. W.’s! And in 
a manner that would have graced the worst 
torture chambers of the Inquisition, she 
forbade Peter the premises until he had 
come to his senses. Before he quite grasped 
what was happening, Snibs had escorted 
him to the door, given him one long glare 
of derision, stuck out her tongue, and 
slammed the door in his face. 

Though he knew it not, Peter turned to 
face a new world. The slamming of that 
door had, in a sense, precipitated all his 
warring moods and desires. He had been 
a drifter; the dock experiment had been 
but one of his whims. For weeks he had 
been ripening toward—-what? Suddenly, 
at the slamming of a door, his intention 
crystallized. But for a space he was only 
conscious of a great anger. 

“Damn!”’ He glared, red-eyed, at a 
harmless young star. ‘‘I’ll show ’em!”’ 
What? He hadn’t the slightest idea. But 
show ’em he would. 

What was Peter going to show ’em? He 
hadn’t the slightest idea. We seldom have 
when we make threats like that. Indeed 
he would have started back in horrified 
amazement if he could have seen the thing 
hardening within him. He, the idealist, 
the lover of women, the advocate of chiv- 
alry! 

Then along came Tony. Tony was a 
Telegraph Hill wop. His small, quick, 
brown body, voleanic temper and 100- 
degree Fahrenheit method of love-making 
he inherited from his Italian father and 
mother. His philosophy he had acquired 
through a liberal course in San Francisco 
gutters, poolrooms, and, occasionally, the 
county jail. As tutors such media are not 
to be sneezed at. There was much that 
was rancid about Tony’s viewpoint, but 
also much that was rational. And it was 
given to Tony to throw the monkey wrench 
of fate into the wheels of Peter’s destiny. 

There was Peter, mad, disgusted, moon- 
ing over the perfidy of young women who 
stuck out tongues and slammed doors. 
Peter was beginning at last to doubt a 
world which had seemed so beautiful, and 
a system so acceptable. To him came 
Tony, the midday ham sandwich in one 
hand and two Orpheum tickets in the 
other. 

“See ’um!”’ grinned Tony, settling him- 
self on a sack of beans. ‘‘Some Jane— 
huh?” 

“How come?”’ queried the puzzled Peter. 

“You see that girl come in here while 
ago? That swell Jane with the seal coat 
and the peenk hat?” 

Peter had seen her. The very sea gulls 
were still groggy from the apparition. 

‘Well, that’s my woman.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Sure. We leeve on Lombard Street. 
She work down at a swell dressmaker—you 
know. She earn a wad and she treat me 
fine. Joost geeve me these teekets.”’ 

“She bought the tickets for you?”’ 

“Sure. Fine girl, that girl.’ 

“Huh! That’s funny.” 

“‘Whatja mean, fawnee?”’ 

“Oh—well ”” Peter groped for words 
simple yet forceful enough to penetrate an 
attitude which regarded feminine treats as 
the accepted order of things. ‘Well, it’s 
kind of different, you know, Tony. Letting 
the lady pay that way. Never happened 
to have seen it done.” 

“Why not? That girl she make good 
money. More money as me. Sometimes 
she buy teekets. Sometimes she pays rent 
that apartment. Why not? When I’m 
flush I geeve her. When she flush she geeve 
me. Whasdamadder dat?” 

“Oh—nothing. Only usually it’s the 
man pays, you know.” 

““Yes.”’ Tony grunted compassionately. 
“Some men gotta pay allatime. Poor 
seemp! Woman alla time having keeds.’’ 

“But a man, a regular fellow’s glad to 
pay when there are children!”” Peter felt 
the self-righteousness of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race welling in him as he contem- 
plated this barbarian who begrudged a 
wife’s dependence while she had ‘‘keeds.”’ 
“Men ought to look after their wives. 
That’s chivalry, you know.” 

“‘Cheevalry?”’ puzzled Tony. 

“Why—chivalry—y’know, Tony—chiv- 
alry ——’’ Peter stumbled, feeling rather 
ashamed of his bombast and not at all sure 
of his ground. ‘‘Chivalry is just a high- 
brow name for the way gentlemen feel 
toward ladies, Tony. Wanting to protect 
them, y’know.” 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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hood (in U. S. A.)? It’s easy, for we |} 
show you how to sell. To get started, 
mail the coupon—TODAY! 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Sales Div. 459 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dear Friends: A business.of my own! That’ 
what I want! Please show me how to sell for you. — 


H 


Your Name Here 
Street Address. 


City. 
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I would want to be able to tell INSTANTLY who were my 
customers, and who were my prospects in each town, and the 
credit and buying ability of each. 


“TI would want to tell at any moment just how many times 
a salesman had called on a prospect or customer, what the 
customer bought, his reasons for not buying other of our 
goods, how many prospects each salesman had turned into 
customers, why others had not been won over, where and why 
competitors were winning ground, in what territory we were 
gaining and for what reasons. 


“These and many other high-light facts I would find at a 
glance in my Rand VISIBLE Card Record. These vital selling 
facts would there be visualized so that I could instantly SEE 
the sales situation in any section. 


“That would permit me to swing my fighting forces into 
line with many strategic advantages. The strength or weak- 


ighting strong competition 


ness of salesmen or competitors would be divulged at a glance. 
Intensive sales effort could be placed where it would be most 
necessary or most effective. Waste and uncertainty would be 
avoided, And the entire selling organization would develop 
new strength.” 


Rand Visible Records give foresight as well as hindsight. 
They save the time of executives with instant information. 
And they can be so thoroughly picturized with Rand Colored 
Signals that any situation may be visualized at a glance. 


Recording facts and referring to them by the Rand VIS- 
IBLE method saves at least two-thirds of the time required 
by other systems. Entries can be made three times faster— 
references ten times faster. And as it is so much easier, your 
clerks are able to keep records right up to the minute all the time. 


Write for suggestions of how Rand VISIBLE Card Records 
can be a great aid to you in developing your business. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc., Dept. 10, Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Originators of VISIBLE Card systems 
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A few of the great business 
houses now getting more 
efficient service from Rand 


VISIBLE Records: 


Ford Motor Company 

General Motors Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric Company 
Western Electric Company 
General Electric Company 
International Harvester Company 
Standard Oil (of the world) 
Magnolia Petroleum Company 
John Wanamaker 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Franklin Simon 

Wn. A. Filene 

J. L. Hudson Company 

Gimbel Bros. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx Co. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Waltham Watch Company 

Jos. A. Campbell Co. 

Mennen Company 

Beechnut Packing Co, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Butler Bros. 


Your present card systems can 
easily be transferred to the Rand 
VISIBLE system. Itisnoteven 


necessary to rewrite the cards 


ject ail today ie 
VISIBLE RECORDS \oe err: Costs, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A 


A 


—All the supplies and 
cost to you. 


—Full 


directions 


without charge. 


—Display advertising 
papers of your choice, 


No 


471 Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


business offer. 


Name____— 


and 
money-bringing plans for carrying on your business, 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, 


Let Us Establish You In 
A Well-Paying Business 


few hours of your spare 


You Furnish: time each week. 


complete outfit for immedi- 


We Furnish: ate profitable work, cost free. 


equipment you need, without 


instructions and_ tested 


over your name in the news- 
at our expense. 


investment, no experience needed. Cash profits 
from the first day. Permanent ever-expanding business. 
Like other subscription representatives of The Saturday 

vening Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Coun- 


try Gentleman, you can make as much as 


$25.00 A Week Extra 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Pennsylvania 


please send details about that spare-time 


__ Stree. 


State 


Keep fit 


with Beeman ! 
Aids digestion- 
keeps the teeth 
clean-soothes 
the nerves~ its 
use iS 


“a sensible 
of 99 | 


Deliciously flavored 9 


BEEMAN: 


Pepsin Gum 


to greet friends 


Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


din 


TRANSFORMER 
a . 


dead doorbells | 


Puts‘‘lighting-circuit | 
life” in the bell—the 
permanent cure for 
door bell troubles. 


Ask your electrical dealer or jj 
, write— 


(Continued from Page 182) 

“‘Whatja mean?” snorted Tony, black 
eyes beginning to blaze. “You theenk I’m 
no gentleman because I let Josepheen buy 
teekets for me?”’ 

“ Aw, get off your foot, Tony! Of course 
I think you’re a gentleman. This is the 
other kind of a guy—the white-collar guy.” 

“T got white collars,” rumbled Tony; 
“white seelk with peenk stripes.” 

“Sure, you have. But these other chaps, 
they don’t understand fellows like you and 
me. They think men always ought to pay 
the bills.” 

“Even when the ladies are flush?”’ 

“Even when the ladies are flush. You 
see, they think women are different—bet- 
ter. Like you feel about saints.”’ 

“‘Ladees like saints!’’ Tony exploded in 
fat Latin gurgles of amusement. ‘‘They 
not know the same kinda ladies I know! 
Ladees like saints! Like hell! No more 
saints as men. Men—womens—they all 
alike. Some good. Some bad. No deefer- 
ence. All meexed in streaks. Some of the 
baddest is the best when you’re in tight 
peench.” 

“But even then, you can’t treat women 
the same as men.” 

“Why ain’t they same? Of course women 
don’t know so much. They ain’t strong in 
the bean. But don’t they want same 
theengs? Don’t they ——”’ 

“Yes, but they’re the mothers.” 

“Sure, they’re mothers. Ain’ we fathers? 
Whassa deeference? Ain’ no harder to 
have a keed as to pay the beels after you 
get heem. Marriage—thatsa feefty-feefty 
game. You geeve feefty. The old woman 
she geeve feefty. Not like that cheevalry 
where the man he geeve it all. Aw—I teenk 
that cheevalry neat li’l’ graft for the ladees, 
Nix on cheevalry for me, Pete!” 

“But, Tony—suppose you loved a girl?”’ 

“‘Sure—I love lots.”’ 

“But suppose you loved just one, and 
she said that she wouldn’t marry you until 
you did something big for her—give up your 
job—take another job she likes better— 
make yourself so all her family like you 
more. What would you say to that girl?”’ 

“Huh! That easy! Tell her to go ta hell. 
Lots of girls. Girls everywhere. Why 
bother change yourself for girl? If that girl 
cannot love me een one job, how she goin’ 
to love me een anudder job? Jobs do not 
change me.” 

“But if she wants it?” 

“What deeference that make? What she 
do so beeg for you that you mus’ do some- 
thing so beeg for her? Women!”’ 

Tony arose with a shrug that expressed 
his opinion of women, singly and en masse, 
and ambled off. Some folks sure were a 
leetle bug house, sure! 

Peter did not try to stop him. He felt 
hopelessly scrambled. Something seemed 
happening in his mind—a series of explo- 
sions which were obliterating, bit by bit, 
everything he had taken for granted. Or 
had all those things been gradually crum- 
bling and Tony’s speech merely illuminated 
the wreckage? y was he concerned 
about that speech at all? Who was Tony— 
an ignorant, half-savage, wholly immoral 
wop? Why didn’t he, Peter, view such sen- 
timents with amusement, disgust? But he 
didn’t. He—yes, he actually viewed them 
with approval! They hit him where he 
lived and where all his progenitors had 
lived before him. And what it had done to 
the faith of his fathers was aplenty. 

“There ain’t no deeference between 
them,’”’ Tony had announced, and the 
world of science rose up to confirm his ver- 
dict. There wasn’t any basic difference in 
the part they were intended to play in life. 
Men had made the difference; made it 
first for their own selfish ends. Started a 
pretty thing they called chivalry in order 
to keep women from interfering and give 
men a chance to show off. And in the end, 
men had been caught in their own trap. 
They had put women on pedestals to keep 
them out of the way—called them sacred 
for a bluff. And women had turned their 
pedestals into thrones—thrones of des- 
pots—and were running the world. What 
did the Peter Harrocks amount to, any- 
way? What did the Stick--Em-Up Man- 
tons amount to? Something to jump when 
a woman jerked the strings! Wasn’t he 
down here just because a woman had pulled 
the strings? Throwing away all he might 
be as a man, and calling it love—chivalry! 

Chivalry! A fine price humanity had 
paid for it! Why, men and women were 
meant to work together, fight together, not 
to be separated by all the fool distinctions 
which chivalry implied. How many of the 
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women of the Manton world would sta 
by their men as Tony’s woman stood 
him? Would Snibs? They’d thought t 
were in love. What did Snibs know abc 
love? What would Snibs do for a man 
loved? As he went back to work he grin 
very bitterly to himself. He was sure 
knew the answer to that question. 

He had a chance to prove its correctn 
the next afternoon. Occasionally if \ 
hammed will not come to the mountain, 
mountain will come to Mohammed. M 
Dorothy Eloise Margaret Manton y 
hardly a mountain, but she looked asi 
posing as one as she swept from her rog 
ster in dinner-gown magnificence at thee 
of a helluva day. Peter had been unload 
bones from South America. South Am 
ican bones make excellent fertilizer, } 
they hardly prepare one to welcome a 
diant vision in gold brocade and monl 
fur, with topaz earrings dangling unde 
puff of gilded curls. Only Snibs could hi 
had the supreme effrontery to wear sud 
gown to such a place. And only the n 
Peter would have received her with pi 
cisely that discourteous set to his jaw ai 
gleam to his eye. 

The lady launched her offensive at on 

“Peter, Ive come to take you rig 
straight home.” Peter grunted and lean 
the more industriously on a pile of rai 
“Tt’s simply idiotic. You’re making a pe 
fect fool of yourself!” 

“Then why come down to watch t 
exhibition?”’ 

“You know perfectly well!’’ She drew 
little nearer, and abruptly her mann 
changed. Her curls seemed to spread ingr 
tiating tendrils, her eyes to soften, her ve 
nose to become wistful. ‘‘ Aw, Peteski, on 
thing—I do miss you! What’s happened 
you? You're all changed! Don’t bea pi 
Cut it, and come on back. I suppose you’ 
sticking here just because you’re mad 
mother for making you give up your wr 
ing job. But she didn’t mean anything li 
this, you know. She just wanted you 
prove your love for me and ——” 

“Ts that so?” Peter’s tone was elab 
rately ironical. 

“Well, wasn’t it? Isn’t that why y 
came here?” 

“T don’t know why I came here. I dor 
know why I ever did anything. But I kno 
it isn’t why I’m staying here now.” 

“Tt isn’t!’ Snibs’ eyes opened wide 
and it became evident that their bluene 
wasn’t as meek as you might have thoug! 
“Then why are you staying here?” 

‘Because I want to, that’s why!” Pet 
no longer lolled. ‘I’m staying because tl 
job has real guts and I like it. And I’m 
through with parties and people 1 
haven’t anything to do but parties. I dor 
know when or why I got through—but y 
bet lam! You make me sick, every on 
you—grafters!”’ r 

“Peter Harrock—how dare you! H¢ 
dare you!” Eyes ablaze, little white tee 
clicking out the words. 

“T mean it. That’s all you are—you a) 
your idea of making men worthy of ye) 
Worthy of a bunch of rag dolls! How 
you get that way? What do you ever! 
that men should have to dig around to} 
worthy of you? What have you ever de 
that I should be yanked off my job ont 
paper and sent down here to qualify 
being your husband?” ; 

“You weren’t sent here!”’ 


right to bully your father the way she do’ 
You women make me sick! You’ve but) 
loed yourselves and the whole world i! 
thinking that we ought to get down ¢ 
eat dirt for you, and there isn’t one girl! 
a million in a set like yours that’s got bra: 
or grit enough to ——” | 

Words were coming in a torrent; blis} 
ing words that brought red welts flas 
across her white neck and blurred here 
with fire. i 

“You beast! You disgusting beast! J 
you think I came here to be insulted? J} 
because I tried to tell you that every 
was laughing at you —— Oh, I hate} 
I hate you!” q 

“And I love you!” He said it with 
disgust. “I’m just about as proud of i 
if I had the mange, but I can’t help } 
yet. Watch me, though. I’ll cure my# 
You’re not worth love. You, who wit 
give yourself to a man until he can prove 
you with two-hundred-dollar coats. U 
don’t care what he does to get those cos, 
either. He can sell his immortal soul d 


For Cuts 


A slip of the razor—a mean 
little cut. Protect it with 
New-Skin, which forms an 
antiseptic covering that 
keeps germs and dirt out, 
and helps nature heal. 


Always be sure to have a 
bottle of New-Skin in your 
shaving kit. 


1Se. and 30c. At all Druggists 


| NEWSKIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


Play Ball’’ 


This ball is a corker for 
boys whoswim. Floats 
on the water and a 
source of keen en- 
joyment onland. 
Athreeinch ball 
of best quality 
cork. You can 
make some boy 
happy by send- 
ing him this as 
a Christmas or 
birthday remem- 


\ttaboy, 


brance. Mailed 
postpaid and at- 
tractively boxed 


for only 65c, and a 

j card with your name will 
iclosed. Ask for No. 4662. Our illus- 
‘d year book, containing more than 600 
uggestions, will solve your problems of 
‘stmas giving and save you time, worry 
‘money. It is free—write for it. 


[son Gift Shop, Dept.126, Pawtucket, R. I. 


: DIRECT FROM 
57 MANUFACTURERS 
‘f Finest quality stoves, 
; Tanges, heaters and fur- 
naces ever made. Newest 
\ designs—latest blue and 
v gray porcelain en- 
amel finish, etc. 
Get our new bargain 


Book Free 

Easy payments—30 
days’ home trial—quick, 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
22 years’ successful deal- 
ing—more than 500,000 
pleased customers. Send 
no money—just your 

name—today. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
71 Rochester'Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


bination Gas, 
Coal and Wood Range 


gents: 90c an Hour 
Ss 


Introduce ‘“‘ Sodereze.”” A new wonder. A 
pure solderin paste form. Worksike magic. 
Stops allleaks. For mending water buckets, 
cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
roois—everything including granite ware, 
agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, etc. 


Quick Sales — Nice Profit 


. everybody buys. Housewives, me- 
hm chanics, electricians, jewelers, 
plumbers, tourists, automobilists, 
etc. No leak too bad to repair. 
Just apply a little ‘“‘Sodereze,"’ light 
a match and that’s all, Put up in 
7 metal tubes. Carry quantity right with you. 
Write for money-making proposition. 


can Products Co., 4814 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


THE SATURDAY 


you don’t give a damn. Talk about me 
making myself worthy of you—how about 
you making yourself worthy of me?” 

He paused, but she did not answer. She 
was choking with rage. 

“Yes, how about you proving your love 
for me?” he reiterated. “You say you 
miss me. Well, you don’t have to miss me. 
I'll marry you today if you’ll have me.” 

“Marry—you! You! A _ stevedore!” 
Gasps; then ringing, jeering laughter. 

“Yes, me, a stevedore—and a thousand 
times more honest than you ever dreamt 
of being. I knew you wouldn’t. I said you 
hadn’t the grit. I just wanted to prove it 
to you.” 

“But you’re crazy.” 

“T’m not. Other women have done it. 
The wives of these other men married 
stevedores.”’ 

“But they’re different!’’ Against her 
will she was drawn into the argument, 
though every word lashed him with her 
contempt. 

“Yes, you bet they’re different. They’re 
real women. They go fifty-fifty with their 
men. They dig in and work when the old 
man’s out of a job, and pay the bills until 
he gets another one.” 

This was too much. ‘“You’ve gone off 
your head! You’re raving! I’m never go- 
ing to speak to you again. You’ve insulted 
me!” She fairly spat the words, her face 
chalky white beneath the crimson welts. 

“Then don’t!’’ The words were a blow. 

He turned, but she stopped him. Her 
voice was no longer shallow babbling with 
rage. The pixy look had left her face, the 
gay dinner gown hung upon an alien, a 
stern-faced determined girl whose father 
men called Stick-’Em-Up. 

“Stop, Peter! Listen! You can’t go 
like that. Tell me what you mean to do.” 

There was not the slightest trace of 
pleading, only a fierce command for ex- 
planation. 

“Do? I’m getting out. I’m through.” 

“You mean our engagement’s broken? 
Well, you're right there. I wouldn’t 
marry you now if you were the last man in 
the world.” 

“You're right you wouldn’t!”’ he blazed. 
“And good reason. I wouldn’t have you.” 

“You—wouldn’t—have—me!”’ 

“No; nor a dozen like you. You’re— 
slugs. Just so many fat slugs, living on an 
honest world. Living on men who work! 
Eat us up. Well, here’s one you won’t eat 
up. I’m through! Get out! Get out of 
here, I say!”’ 

And there was that in his eyes, flaming 
indomitable, which silenced her for the 
first time in her life. 

She turned back once as she left, astrange 
look on her face, almost as if she were try- 
ing to identify a stranger. 

If this were a story of the oldschool which 
liked its captions candied, it would probably 
have been called A Soul’s Awakening. The 
main trouble with A Soul’s Awakening is 
that it usually awakens at the wrong time 
and place and doesn’t know what to do 
with itself. Peter had given his heart away, 
a bit of taffy, quite as though he were six 
years old. Foolish as this action seems, it’s 
the way it is usually done. When the lady 
asked for his life, that had gone with his 
heart. And now, down in the maw of 
reality, sweating as men sweat and far re- 
moved from that world which never sweats, 
he awoke to realize that hearts and lives 
are not to be disposed of as taffy. Such an 
awakening is common. But most of us go 
to sleep again. Therein Peter was different. 
His eyes held a vision of many things 
visions of kingly conquerors, and rabbit 
men. 

Now they held but one definite deter- 
mination, a great spiritual decision—he was 
through being a ‘“‘seemp.’’ But where did 
he go from here? He loathed the old life, 
and had no plans for the new. One thing 
only he wanted intensely, and immedi- 
ately—he wanted to get away! To get away 
as far as a ship would take him. 

Nothing could be simpler. The Tritonia 
was bound for Java on the following week. 
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That would do as well as any other desti- 
nation. It would give him time to cool off, 
find his bearing, maybe do a bit of writing 
between whiles, although he wouldn’t have 
touched a typewriter in his present mood. 
But later he might have a try at combining 
the writing and sailing job. McFee had 
done it. He liked McFee’s stuff. At any 
rate, for the present there was Java and 
the last of San Francisco. He couldn’t get 
away soon enough. 

But first he’d have to arrange the matter 
with old Manton. He wasn’t quite sure of 
his reception in that quarter. Since the 
day he had reported at the docks, the office 
had not seen him. What the silent old man 
thought of the change or the reactions 
which that change had produced in the 
mansion on the hill, he had no way of 
knowing. 

_ He approached the office with some mis- 
givings. Not that he doubted that he’d 
goto Java. If not ona Manton ship, some 
other. But he liked the old codger. Like- 
wise he was rather curious to see whether 
feminine wrath would have maneuvered 
him out of a job. Also—but this he did not 
confess to his innermost soul—he was con- 
sumed with idiotic hunger for communion 
with someone who daily saw a thin rangy 
young person with tumbled curls, deceptive 
Pe eyes and the temper of a bat out of 

ell. 

Had he been less engrossed in his own 
plans and misgivings he might have noted 
a purple roadster parked near the curb, or 
speculated on a lavender vanity case upon 
Stick-’Em-Up’s desk. This latter cireum- 
stance was particularly remarkable. Stick- 
*Em-Up was not the type that fortifies its 
beauty with vanity cases. But Peter was 
engrossed in the tremendous problems of 
Pete, and anxiously awaiting answer to his 
requisition for a berth on the Tritonia. 

Yes, Mr. Manton would gladly give him 
a note to the skipper. Thought it a fine 
scheme. “Damn glad to get rid of me,” 
sneered Peter to himself, with elaborate 
cynicism. Was there anything more Mr. 
Manton could do? The shrewd eyes behind 
the bristling eyebrows seemed waiting. Was 
there a note of unusual friendliness in the 
curt tone? A desire for discussion? Peter, 
with that peculiarly nasty suspicion com- 
mon to all saved souls, decided that it was 
simply another plan to get his goat, and 
speeded his departure after scant thanks. 
Had he delayed for a decent farewell, 
many things might have reduced his cock- 
sureness and possibly allayed that hunger 
which he would not confess. Such, for in- 
stance, as the door to the second office, 
slightly ajar—a door with hinges which 
wabbled hesitatingly as he marched away. 
Or an equally temperamental roadster 
which departed an hour later and forgot to 
release brakes or shift from second until 
some five miles down the peninsula. 

But Peter was in a hurry. And Peter 
went. And thereby changed the end of this 
story entirely. 

Twilight, with the Farallon light clear 
ahead in the heart of the afterglow, the scud 
of salt foam kicking up under the stubby 
bow of a freighter, Java bound, and the 
lights of San Francisco dropping far behind. 
A fine night for the start of a cruise, a tight 
little ship, good grub in the galley—what 
more could a sailorman wish? But Peter, 
elbow on the rail at the stern, had little 
thought of grub or night. One after another 
he had watched the tall sparkling hills drop 
away, and he felt as if his heart had dropped 
with them. Gone was the kick from this 
dramatic gesture against the frivolity of 
society. Gone the fire of his disdain and 
that most satisfactory feeling that he’d 
show ’em. Gone was everything save the 
memory of hair like silvered gold, slender 
young arms that taunted and clung, eyes 
that once in a blue moon filled with tender- 
ness. She had been a dream, animpossible, 
maddening, unworthy dream, but his spirit 
went wailing back along the wake of the 
ship to touch her face again. 

He did not hear the sound of the supper 
gong nor the shouted invitation of his 


‘Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had 
in a year! It shows what special training 
will do for a man.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the thousands of students of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, telling of 
advancement won through spare-time study. 


How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start 
now than to wait for years and then realize 
what the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want. Without cost, without obligation, 
mark and mail this coupon. Do it right now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4016, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet ‘‘Who Wins and Why’”’ 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
(J)Industrial Management (J Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
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Business English 
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Name____ —— #3 
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Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Made according to the old 
health and stamina-building 
SPRATT'S formula which for 
more than 50 years has been the 
choice of owners, breeders and 
exhibitors. Try SPRATT’S 
OVALS, the new pocket dog bis- 
cuit, as a change from the steady 
dict of SPRATT’S Dog Cakes 
and Puppy Biscuits. All sizes 
and breeds like them. 


Write for sample and send 2c 

a for new catalog P20 on feeding: 

) SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 

San Francisco St. Louis 


Christmas Greetings cost no 
more than the ordinary kind but they 
Order yours NOW 


require more time. 
Engraved from Special Designs 


We do distinctive steel and copper plate engraving for Christ~- 


mas Greetings, Visiting Cards, Wedding and other Announce- 
ments. Write today for samples and our get acquainted prices. 


Courier Journal Job Prtg. Co. 328-332 Liberty St., Louisville, Ky. 


Write for free guide books, List 
of Patent Buyers and “RECORD OF 


ATENTS. INVENTION BLANK,” before dis- 


closing inventions. Send model or sketch of your in- 
vention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


| . 

| Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 15th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 122 days $1000 up; 

| 65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 

| FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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O matter where you live, 
from New England to 

the Pacific Coast, on busiest 
streetor R. F. D., special boys’ 
prizes can be yours! Baseball 
andallathleticgoods,a watch, 
flashlight, even a “‘bike”’ or 
Radio—and other prizes, too 
—all for your very own, and 


COST-FREE! 


Give Dad 
His Money Back! 


Ie dad what he’d think if 
you got all those prizes, 
without his spending a cent! 
You CAN earn them, if for a 
couple of hours each week you 
deliver The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman 
to folks in your neighborhood. 
Money, commissions, besides! 
Easy, too, for a bright boy in any 
town (in U.S. A.). To find out 
how—mail the coupon TODAY ! 


Glenn Frye 
in California 


Bernard A. Foster 
in South Carolina 


YOU in Your 


Own Home Town 
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COUPON 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division 

462 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dear Friends: I know one boy in my town who can use your money and prizes. Tell me how to start 
earning them! 


Pe a | 


Here’s My Name va 
My Street Address or R. F. D.—_______ eee: isis #18 uf 
My Town —State 
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The Oliver is made in 16 
es models to fit any stove or 
furnace. Installed in an 
instant. Then just turn 
a valve and you have 
much or little heat 
when and as youwant 
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Stop their pain 
in one minute! 


For quick lasting relief from corns, 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads stop the pain 
in one minute by removing the cause 
—friction and pressure. 

Zino-pads are thin, safe, antiseptic, 
healing, waterproof and cannot pro- 
duce infection or any bad after-effects. 
Three sizes—for corns, callouses and 
bunions. Cost but a trifle. Get a box to- 
day at your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s. 


Ir Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on ~ the pain is gone 


Don't burn coal or wood! A new cheap fuel 
gives three times the heat of coal—in any 
range, heating stove or furnace! No more 
worry about coal shortages or strikes, no 
smoke, no ashes, no fires to build and tend! 


Burns 95% Air 


An amazing invention—the Oliver Oil-Gas 
Burner—burns95 percent airand only Spercent 
oil,thecheapestfuelthereis. TheOliverischeap, 

simple, absolutely safe, and will last 
AGENTS! 2 lifetime. Over 150, 000 now in use. 
Oliver agents mak- 


Olive Low Introductory Price 
se ae Ee ney Sean The Oliver burner has been so thor- 
bie cuore a month | oughly tested that it is guaranteed, 
ig lease bch vies absolutely, to give perfect heating 
Wa BEd Bala ea satisfaction. Send letter or postcard 
Tite now for exclu- | for free book, ‘* New Kind of Heat" 
sive territory and 


BREE Sample Case] Offer now being made. State wheth- 
sa er range, heater or furnace 


OLIVERa: BURNER 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER COMPANY 
2414-J Oliver Bldg. 


and Special Low Price Introductory 


St. Louis, Mo. } 


EVENING POST 


mates. He did not note that night was 
falling and that the shore lights had long 
since vanished. Nor did he marvel that he, 
an ordinary seaman, was allowed to brood 
here undisturbed. Indeed he might have 
sat there motionless until they ducked into 
sunrise again, had a hand not fallen on his 
shoulder, tightening its grip to shake him 
as he failed to notice. He swung about 
angrily, then stood staring, jaw slacked, 
eyes bewildered. 

Hair like silvered gold, wide red mouth 
breaking to a laugh, blue eyes taunting, 
slender serge-clad body half swaggering, 
half timid—was he dreaming? Did the 
moon bring things like that to walk on the 
sea for crazy men? He raised his hand 
clumsily; caught his breath in a hard gasp. 

“Don’t grab!’”’ she remarked airily. 
“Nice night, isn’t it? Washed your face 
since I last saw you, haven’t you?” Her 
manner was elaborately casual. 

‘*Snibs! Snibs!’’ 

“Quite so,” she grinned. ‘“‘How odd that 
we should meet!”’ 

‘‘Snibs—for the luvva Mike cut out the 
razz! What’re you doing here?’’ The 
words were clothed in their accustomed 
flippant vernacular, but the cry within 
them as old as man’s first hunger and heart- 
break. 

“Doing?” At ease against the rail, a 
devil agleam in her eyes. ‘‘Doing? Well, 
if you must know, I’m here on my honey- 
moon.” 

For an instant he took it standing erect, 
his hands still reaching for her. Then 
something in him seemed to crumble—his 
face went gray, his hand fell, empty. 

“‘Oh—pardon.” The words seemed torn 
from his throat. ‘“‘I—didn’t—know.”’ He 
turned. 

With a swoop she flung herself to him, 
words coming in a broken babble—tri- 
umphant giggles, frightened whispers, then 
a low croon of tenderness as her hand sought 
his hurt eyes, drew his face down. 

“Dear old Peteski—don’t look like that! 
I didn’t mean it! Honest, I didn’t. That 
is—I did mean it, only””—her voice dropped 
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to a whisper, but her eyes were valiant- 
“only I didn’t say whose honeymoon it 
was!” , 

““Whose honeymoon?”’ 

Laughing now, laughing as she surrer 
dered, her whisper so husky he could ha 
: “Yes, of course! Fish! Who 
could it be but yours and mine!” 

The sky had vanished! The sea had 
dropped away! From the forgotten sp 
behind their altars Peter heard himself say- 
ing stupidly in a small flat voice which 
did not recognize, ‘‘Honeymoon! Yo 
Mine! How?” ; 

“God, kill it and don’t let it suffe 
snorted his prospective bride. “ 
haven’t the sense of a third-rate mo 
Pete. What you need is a keeper, n 
wife. Here I’ve been conniving three da 
First I thought I’d have a frightful row with 
dad, but he handed me the surprise of my 
life; just chuckled and told me to hop t 
Then I’ve had to pretend to have ey 
thing from smallpox to communism to gi 
rid of mother. She thinks I’m down 
Ruth’s getting over you and setting 
cap for that discount that old lady Stu 
tevant just imported from France! A 
now it’s all lovely, and the captain’s in 
there changing his collar and getting ready 
to marry us; and you do nothing but say 
your A B C’s!” 

Peter was coming to. His heart 
knocking against his back teeth, his I 
bursting with gigantic sobs and laugh 
but he made one last clutch at sanity. 

“‘Snibs,’”’ he remarked in a voice whi 
would have done credit to Methuselah 
his nastiest, ‘‘this is ridiculous. You know 
perfectly well I can’t afford a rich v fe 

She snuggled her nose deeper into | 
collar. ‘‘You should worry! I can afforé 
poor husband. Weren’t you the boy: tha: 
was howling for a_fifty-fifty split in th 
marriage game? Well— here’s my fift 
Don’t you want 

But she finished it in his arms. With 
long lift and leap the Tritonia slipped pas 
the Farallones, out to the hazards of t 
open sea. 
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By George 38. Christian, Jr. 


op 
PHOTO. BY W. J. MOORE, VANCOUVER, 8. C, 


President Harding Responding to the Cheers of the 
Crowd During His Western Trip 


R. PRESIDENT, don’t let them kill you,” 

were my first words to President Coolidge as 

his secretary. I had just returned to Washing- 

ton from Marion with Mrs. Harding, com- 
leting our long sad journey from San Francisco. A few 
lays previous I had placed my resignation as secretary 
o the President in the hands of the White House 
xecutive clerk and was reporting for service until my 
uecessor had been named and qualified. The words 
‘ame from the very depth of a heart burdened with a 
reat sorrow—words free from any bitterness, with no 
eeling of resentment toward anyone; just a plea with 
ill the earnestness that I could command, prompted 
wholly by a sense of duty. 

Whom do I mean by “them’’? The job of being 
President of this republic is indeed a killing one. Only 
1 few people have the slightest conception of the heavy 
‘esponsibilities of the position. When I say a few, I 
nean just what the word means—a very small number. 
With the exception of those who have held the office, the 
members of the executive force and a limited number 
of the newspaper correspondents no one knows the great 
number of the executive functions, the trials, the cares 
and the perplexing problems that constantly confront 
the President of our republic. I do not believe that 


cabinet members do. I know that members of Congress 
do not. 


At the Left—The President Photographed With His 
Secretary, George B. Christian, Jr. 


The sudden death of President Harding has tragically 
called to the attention of the people the arduous duties 
of the President, and we find the daily press, in news 
item and editorial comment, emphasizing the need of 
assistance and relief, and suggesting various methods of 
freeing the President from many of his burdens. The 
majority of those indicating their interest seem to be of 
the impression that greetings from the people, the hand- 
shakers, are the greatest contributors to the trials and 
to the burdens of the office. Particularly so is this 
apparent to those who have had the opportunity of 
passing through the line and observing at close range the 
activities of the executive office during the reception 
hour. 

When I returned to Washington with the Republican 
nominee from the Chicago Convention of June, 1920, to 
Senator Harding’s office in the Senate Office Building, 
I immediately found that the proper reception of callers, 
for the single purpose of paying their respects to the 
nominee and having the opportunity of shaking his 
hand, was a problem that must be met promptly and in 
a systematic and orderly manner that would give Sena- 
tor Harding ample opportunity to greet his friends and 
admirers with as little interference with important con- 
ferences as possible. So we fixed the time for paying 
respects at one o’clock P.M. Senator Harding would 
come to his office about 8:30 and would be engaged 
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until ten with his mail and 
conference with his secre- 
tary. From ten until one, 
engagements were made for 
those who had important 
matters relating to the cam- 
paign to bring to the sena- 
tor’s attention. When we 
arrived at Marion we natu- 
rally found the same condi- 
tion, with the number of 
callers growing larger day 
by day. The plan for a 
daily reception for the pub- 
lic at one o’clock was carried 
on through the campaign, 
and the policy continued 
throughout the President’s 
term of office. 

At one o’clock all who 
came properly vouched for 
were given the opportunity 
to pay their respects to the 
President and extend their 
greetings. It was a cosmo- 
politan crowd that passed 
through the line. Very sel- 
dom were there less than one 
hundred in number, and fre- 
quently the line has exceeded 


two thousand. On New Year’s Day, 1922, over eight for you 
thousand shook hands with the President and Mrs. Hard- 


ing at an old-time New Year’s Day reception. 


at the White House executive offices consisted of people 
of all walks of life. We found the school-teacher, high- 
school students, graduating classes, fraternal organizations, 
tourists, hikers, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, religious organiza- 
tions, Indians in their ceremonial attire—always an inter- 


esting sight—baseball teams, football teams, 
and movie stars, and so on through all phases 
of American life. The records of the executive 
office show that during the two years and five 
months of President Harding’s term approxi- 
mately two hundred and fifty thousand grasped 
the President’s hand for a cordial greeting. 


The Handshakers 


HE fact that these receptions were a daily 

occurrence and became almost a daily news 
item in the press has convinced a great many 
people that this kindness on the part of the 
President was extremely fatiguing, a great 
nuisance, a waste of time, and that the public 
receptions should be abolished. Friends have 
frequently come to me and were very frank in 
expressing their impressions that these recep- 
tions were an imposition on the President, and 
that I should take steps to relieve him of this 
burden. 

The President had no such impression. After 
a long morning of conference following confer- 
ence, where his mental faculties were keenly on 
the alert, where he was under the necessity of 
endeavoring to find the real purpose and intent 
of his callers—conferences in which every word 
of his own must 
be guarded—the 
President found 
extreme pleasure 
in forgetting for 
the moment all 
his cares and his 
responsibilities, 
and just before 
going to his lunch 
enjoying the 
happy experience 
of looking into the 
smiling faces of 
people who had 
no favors to ask, 
no axes to grind, 
and were only 
seeking the oppor- 
tunity of greeting 
their beloved 
President and 
wishing him good 
luck, success and 
health. 

It was pleasing 
to all of us to hear 
their words of 
greeting: ‘“‘God 
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The cordial greetings ¢ 
constituency do not brea 
President! Fifteen miny 
a day, on the average, | 
cover the time; no physi 
exertion to speak of; 
great tax upon his mind 
nervous system. I hs 
heard the President g 
many, many times, to th 
who have expressed go 
anxiety: “It is the m 
pleasant thing I do”’; “J 
really the only fun I hay 
“Tt does not tax me, an 
seems to be a very gi 
pleasure to them.” 4 
American people need h 
no anxiety over the effect 
the President’s health fi 
those seeking only to com 
to him their high esteem ; 
great affection. 


, Place Hunters 


HERE seems to be ay 
general and popular 0] 


The President and Mrs. Harding Receiving a Long Line of Handshakers ion that the White House 


” 


ecutive office is fairly over 


—this greeting came from the boys who had just with job hunters; that there is daily a stream of Fede 
reached their majority, and from the women—‘‘I have patronage seekers, literally pushing their way through 


The line shaken hands with every President since Lincoln’’; “‘I am _ doors of the office, pleading for an opportunity to see 


a Democrat, but I voted for you’’; “I didn’t vote for you, President so that they may place before him their qu 
Mister President, but I am a Harding man now”’; ‘“‘I met fications for attractive political plums and at the s 
you at the Chicago Convention”; ‘‘You made aspeech in time impress him by their record of political activi 
my town some years ago.” their past accomplishments and their ability for polit 

The children were a great delight to the President; he control, hoping that if they could so impress the Presic 


theatrical always greeted the little tots with “Look who’s here!’’ he would be justified in a promise of an immediate appo| 


a8 
bless you, Mister re 


President’’; “‘I 
cast my first vote 
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Waiting to See the President. 


ment. The people generally seem to think }; 
the President is day and night besieged | 
harassed, bored and annoyed by polities | 
politicians. An editorial writer of a promi} 
metropolitan daily writes: ‘‘A public opi} 
might be created which would frown upon} 
hordes of office seekers importuning the P: 
dent.’’ Another writer of prominence sayi 
his editorial column that the President—) 
President—would live longer, ‘‘If he coull 
freed from the tasks of settling every poli» 
quarrel that arises between powerful boss) 
various states, or of investigating with an} 
to its political effect the nature of ove 
pointment recommended by him.”’ 

That this opinion exists is still further d 
cated by the casual friendly caller at the «i 
who, fearful of being considered a job hue 
begs your pardon for his call by his saluti\c 
“T don’t want a job. I have no ax to gx 
just came in to pay my respects and tcia 
hello.” I find a like sentiment amongll 
purely social friends who enjoy the experi 
of talking shop with a President’s secrew 
They are full of sympathy by reason ob 
daily contact with the job hunter; arell 
that it must be very trying to listen allla 
long to tel 
pleadings, | 
entreaties, in 
sometimes 1é 
threats. 

Sometimeat 
in our his? 
these cond ol 
no doubt exie 
I am quitevul 
they did, it 
days of “uw 
the rascals lt, 
and “To thvi 
tors belon; th 
spoils.’? “el 
has been avel 
great adv ite 
ment in civiel) 
ice. Congre 
enacted leislé 
tion whiel he 
placed manpll! 
dreds of soll 
political jum 
under the’tlé 
and regulatmsé 
the United lalé 
Civil Sevit 
Commissio, 2! 

(Continue o% 
Above —President Harding Obliging With an Autograph Page 1) 
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HE whole history of coal 
mining in America has been 
but little more than the 
of a never-ending series of 
+ disputes. The settlement 
-actically every controversy 
brought higher coal prices 
no permanent cure for the 
yinie evil. Slowly but surely 
4¢miners’ union has become 
tiger and stronger, until now 
,/eaders of the workmen have 
yjidence in their power to force 
= of their demands in 
face of government disap- 
ral and a lack of public sym- 
ary and support. 
he people of the United States 
erye just what they are get- 
1, and the worst of their dis- 
forts and worries in matters 
ting to coal have not yet been 
sized unless there comes a 
}dy change in the attitude of 
{public mind. We have be- 
e possessed of the idea that 
people have unlimited rights 
sitizens which must not be dis- 
yed; and that the whole idea 
icompulsory arbitration is 
ng in principle and destruc- 
» in action. 
“here will never be fuel peace 
yur country so long as we are 
inated by such archaic be- 
(s. We have got to recognize 
‘t the coal industry is a busi- 
(6s apart, and that from the 
‘adpoint of public welfare it is 
5; as important that we have 
‘interruption in the free flow 


toal to consumers as is the unobstructed distribution of and illogical. The ills that beset us are the direct out- coal now or never. 
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PHOTO, FROM EWING GALLOWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
A Big Mountainside Coal Mine and Breaker in Eastern Kentucky 
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The policy of too many govern- 
ment officials has been to settle 
each difficulty as quickly and 
quietly as possible, irrespective 
of the principles involved or the 
cost to the people. Sooner or 
later there must be an end to the 
practice of settling coal strikes by 
always giving in. Eventually the 
nation must face the vital neces- 
sity of once and for all termina- 
ting the menace of a fuel famine 
here in a country that is literally 
based on a coal foundation. The 
coal problem will never be solved 
by kid-glove methods. 


Coal Profits 


HE United States Coal Com- 

mission has shown that coal 
mining, especially the production 
of anthracite, is a much more 
profitable business than we have 
recently been led to suppose. A 
few years ago the cost of mining 
hard coal was less than half of 
what it is today. In these earlier 
days only the thicker and cleaner 
seams were worked. At the pres- 
ent time, thin beds, difficult to 
approach and costly to mine, are 
also being worked by practically 
all the anthracite companies, and 
of course this departure from the 
old practice of first getting out 
the easy coal has materially in- 
creased the average cost of min- 
ing. Doubtless the anthracite 
operators have concluded that 
they must get out their high-cost 


Later, as the practice of carbonizing 


il to our homes and offices. Under existing conditions growth of unwise procedure. We have gone ahead believ- bituminous coal becomes more or less universal, anthracite 
/ man in control of 600,000 coal miners can cut off 60 ing that all our labor difficulties could be settled by reason, will have to be sold in competition with tens of millions of 

cent of our production of coal and disturb not merely and we have failed to recognize the utter contempt in tons of coke, and the disposal of the output of the hard- 
: or two industries but threaten the whole industrial life which some of these new leaders hold all efforts that do coal mines will be possible only at a price that is reasonable. 


‘he nation. If one man or an army of men from outside not contemplate the use of strikes. 
| borders were to make such an attack upon our welfare, 


Anthracite coal is not a necessity, although it is an ideal 
Not since 1916 has any wage scale been negotiated in fuel for domestic use. The strikes in the hard-coal regions 


whole nation would rise up in its wrath and march to the coal fields. All settlements are now being made by have at least served one good purpose, which has been the 
beat of drums in defense of world liberty anddemocracy. conceding the workers the substance of their demands, and education of householders in the use of coke for heating 
_have no patience with the notion that we can handle then the public is shouldered with the burden of additional and cooking. The strike of last year caused many con- 


‘mining of coal as we do the production of potatoes or cost. 


manufacture of 

tor cars. Just 
che human body 
inot live with- 
‘blood, industry 
inot live with- 
; fuel. 


Giving In 


7E HEAR talk 
about substi- 
es for coal, but 
of them com- 
ed amount to 
tle more than a 
yp in the bucket 
en viewed in the 
ht of thenation’s 
al fuel require- 
nts. It sounds 
ite important 
en we hear that 
vision can be 
de to substitute 
od, oiland water 
wer for five or 
| million tons of 
il; but how tri- 
ig is this relief in 
» light of the 
t that our coal 
nsumption an- 
ally approxi- 
ites 600,000,000 
1S. 
The present coal 
uation through- 
t the whole coun- 
y is abnormal 
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Coal Piles That Safeguard New York City in Matters of Heat and Power. The Yard is at Edgewater, 
on the New Jersey Side of the Hudson River 


sumers of anthracite to experiment with coke as a substi- 


tute fuel, and the 
result has been 
that many of these 
householders are 
continuing to use 
coke out of choice, 
because of its 
cleanliness, satis- 
factory heating 
qualities and lower 
cost. Every addi- 
tional ton of coke 
that is burned 
means a saving to 
the nation in that 
the by-products of 
the original coal 
have been con- 
served instead of 
being sent up our 
chimneys: in the 
form of smoke to 
pollute the air 
and to destroy 
property. 

But aside from 
this introduction 
of coke into many 
homes, the coal 
strikes of recent 
years have resulted 
only in waste and 
hardships to all 
concerned. Mem- 
bers of Congress 
have vocalized 
about the coal 
problem until 

(Continued on 

Page 173) 
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wood on the Sidney coach that morning; and 

Hank, the stock tender of the Box Elder Station, 
regarded them with a baleful eye and spoke concern- 
ing them to Red 
Raymond, the 
driver, very audi- 
bly and in terms 
of derogation. 
The little blue- 
coated Orientals 
returned him ob- 
lique but smiling 
glances and 
chanted cheer- 
fully, the one to 
the other, in high, 
thin tones, with 
strange inflec- 
tions but in their 
native tongue. As 
the coach rolled 
away a cackle of 
Cathayan laugh- 
ter floated back to 
the ears of the out- 
raged stock ten- 
der, who shook his 
fist thereupon and 
walked off to care 
for the horses that 
had been left with 
him to recuperate, 
muttering as he 
went. 

Under the 
spreading cotton- 
wood in front of 
the stage station 
there lounged a 
group of way- 
farers, including 
the old bull- 
whacker, Sam 
Stegg, now retired 
from the road and 
prosperously set- 
tled on his near-by 
ranch. As the 
stock tender re- 
joined these ever- 
welcome visitors 
of his solitude the 
old man looked at 
him, and there was 
mild reproach in 
his accents. 

“Seems like to 
me you took 
a heap of talk from them heathen, Hank,’ he observed. 

“Fighting talk, I’d call it,’’ remarked the Rosebud 
Agency storekeeper, wagging his head with equal solem- 
nity. “But I reckon it was account of the lady passenger 
that he overlooked it,’’ he explained to the others. ‘Still, 
if any Chinee applied them terms to me I’d be apt to ask 
the lady to please kindly be so good as turn her head away 
for a few moments while I vindicated the supreemacy of 
the white race. Who was the lady, Hank?”’ 

““A schoolma’am, she looked like. Billed to the Gap,” 
the stock tender replied morosely. 

“So many schoolma’ams do look like they was,’’ Rose- 
bud commented. “It’s a pity. But you can’t have every- 
thing. Some women run to beauty and some to brains. 
IT reckon there’s oncein a while one that has got both, but in 
my experience a 

The stock tender interrupted to say that if he had his 
way he would massacree every last slit-eyed, saffron- 
skinned son of a gun in the country, because, mark his 
words, it wouldn’t be but a few years before they’d own 
all the money in the whole dog-goned United States and 
have us living on rice and rat pie and wearing our shirts on 
the outsides of our pants, by jiminy! They wasa danger to 
the community, the way he looked at it. Ignorant as hogs. 
Just to listen to them talk was enough. 

“That’s right sound sense,” the old bullwhacker ap- 
proved. ‘“‘And what gets me, they can’t write so’s a person 
can read it. When I go into a laundry and they give me a 
ticket, how do I know what’s wrote on it? Something 
insulting, prob’ly; but you can’t prove it on ’em. If they 
wasn’t plumb ignorant, like you say, they’d write it in 
English and they’d talk English proper and grammatical. 
I’m willing to admit that you get your shirt back if you 


[co were two Chinese passengers to Dead- 
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“You Owe Me Some Apologies, But I Don’t Expect You’ll Ever Pay Them.” 
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ain’t lost the ticket; but they don’t know nothing, only to 
work hard and save their money and pay their debts. 
Tol’rable good at what they do. But shucks, I don’t b’lieve 
you'd find even a fair-to-middling bronco buster or bull- 
whacker in all Chinatown!”’ 

That curious fact was unanimously admitted by the 
company. Tip Yoakum, the Hat Creek granger, had 
known a Chinaman in Carbonate Camp, name of Hop 
Sing, who had shoed the old crowbait that he had to haul 
his garden truck, and done a fair-to-middling job of it; and 
Walt Parker, the Bar T boy, recollected one time he saw a 
Chinee riding a burro; but, come to think of it, they wasn’t 
much around stock, sure enough. The stock tender re- 
peated that they were too dog-gone ignorant. 

“And I claim that ignorance is the biggest curse of suf- 
fering humanity,” said the old bullwhacker. “‘That’s why 
I take my hat off to the schoolma’ams. They may not be 
so young, some of ’em, as they formerly was, and their 
dispositions and their complexions may not be all that a 
person might wish; but even so, they’re a-shedding the 
light of knowledge on the dark places and a-molding the 
young minds that would be a heap moldier if they was let 
alone. So far it ain’t done me much good knowing that 
Copenhagen was on the River Vistula and the principal 
products was hides and tallow and pig iron, and that Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware at a quarter past eleven on 
Thursday morning, the fifteenth of February, 1777; but it 
never done me no harm and it might win me a bet some- 
time yet. There’s no telling. Education is what we all 
need and what we all get, one way or another.” 


Talking about schoolma’ams and ignorance reminds me of 
Miss Mattie Witherspoon, who taught over at District Three 
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“I'll Start In Right Now,’ Says Billy 
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October 13, 19; 


about the time Simmy Broderick broke into’ the le 
islature, continued the old bullwhacker. Simmy h; 
been married about two years to Lucia McArdle, w 
had made him quit gambling and go into the hardws 
business. Mj 
Mattie was sor 
kin to Sim’s wi 
and they had bo 
lived in the sar 
town backin Toy 
Being married 
the best little m 
in the whole wi 
world, as men | 
and such as th 
are and maki 
allowances, Lu 
thoughtshe’d pj 
the second best} 
Mattie. Tha 
according to i 
idee, was Melyi 
Woburn, a pro! 
inent and aeti 
member of Ri 
erend Winshij 
congregation, a 
notary publiew| 
the governor | 
posed special tn| 
and confidence | 
agent for the 
Bay State Muti) 
and Benevole 
Life, and ¢} 
Farmers’ Codp: 
ative Hail, al 
also Loans a 
Investments, ¢ 
school trust: 
Lucia had alw; 
thought a hear 
Mr. Woburn, ¢ 
before she met 

with Simmy th 
wasn’t no telli 

As it was she} 
real sorry tl 

Simmy could! 
get up no real 

thusiasm 1{ 
Mr. Woburn, 

cause there wai 


Albert coat! 

Sundays, that Simmy might have profited by if he hac 
sort of shunned his society, seemed like. > 
But well, here was Mattie’s mother passed on and n¢ 
ing for the girl back there in Iowa but some old haysee( 
she wasn’t going to be an old maid and teach school all 
life—and she was getting on to twenty-two or twer 
three, must be. - 3 
“Well, angel girl, why don’t you ask her out her} 
says Simmy, when Lucia put it up to him. “She can te! 
school here just as well as there, and be company for yo; 
refined company, I mean. I know I ain’t refined.” 
“You're all the company I want, Simmy darling,” s) 
Lucia, ‘‘and I think you’re getting real refined too. | 
it’s like you say; she could teach school here as welfi 
not—if you didn’t mind, Simmy dear.” 
Simmy told her that he was strong for anything on Gi 
green earth that she wanted—which he was, for all the 
years they had been married. Lucia didn’t tell him t 
she aimed to marry Mattie to Mel Woburn, knowing ft 
it might have weakened him some; and she didn’t 
tion any idees of that nature to Mattie, either, havir 
heap more sense in such things than most folks would h 
given her credit for. 2 
She said a few things in her letter about Simmy] 
reckon Sim would have been tickled to death if he’d # 
’em; but he wouldn’t have believed ’em, being on 
these modest little men. But there wasn’t nothing 
about him but his size, and it was beginning to look 
he’d be governor yet, the way Lucia had planned for } 
to be. Hows’ever the letter went off, and in course of " 
Mattie come back and put in her application to ted 
District Three School. She wasn’t no raving, teal 
beauty and, as Lucia said, she was getting along. You f 
| 


: 


1 her face that imparting useful information to the 
y little Iowa children hadn’t been one long, sweet 
eberry picnic for her. She had to wear these here 
jglasses with a thin chain hooked onto her dress, ac- 
of being shortsighted; still, her peaked little face 
't by no means repulsive to the beholder, and her eyes 
dher glasses was as bright as if she’d never looked at 
| I judged her hair would have been pretty, too, if 
_give it a chance. Neat as a pin, she was. Her shirt 
‘salways looked asif she’d just put ’em on fresh starched 
‘oned a few minutes ago, and most of the boys around 
_got a kind of feeling that she’d used the starch that 
‘eft over on her manners. But then Lucia Broderick 
a-considerable that way, too, when she first struck 
cia and Sim gave her glad welcome and she took to 
ight off. Me and her got to be good friends, too, 
1 showed she’d got good judgment. She was great on 
g questions, and Sim and me posted her regardin’ the 
al curiosities of the hills country, human and other- 
until she was the best-posted lady that ever come 
{the Hast. I think she would have wrote a book about 
{ Lucia and experience hadn’t unposted her. School 
't been let out very long when she came, so she had 
‘to rest up and look around. 

just bought out Bell’s livery, and sometimes when 
was busy I’d drive her and Lucia around in a surrey 
iven up the long miles with legends and stories of the 
tten past, and I want to say that Miss Mattie never 
.d one single sniff. 

yway, what with the high living at Simmy’s and the 
air, Miss Mattie’s cheeks begun to fill out and get 
-eolor into ’em. Her lips reddened up, too, and the 
of her ears got pink instead of waxy white. It made 
ip of difference, and there was signs and tokens that 
sn’t the only man noticed it. 

jongst others I allowed that Melville Woburn, 
ire, noticed it, because while he’d fixed it for her to 
he school and had called around once or twice when 
1 had as good as yanked him in by the coat collar, he 
’t shown no special interest; and then, all of a sudden, 
he was at my barn wanting to know how much a good 


safe team and my best side-bar buggy would set him back 
for the afternoon. 

Well, I hadn’t no confidence in him as a driver, so I 
hitched up Old Liz and Pasquale, who was both safe, even 
if they wasn’t so good in point of speed as they might have 
been along in 1850 or 60. Old Judge Dudley used to allow 
that Liz was a conservative and Pasquale a reactionary, 
which may or may not have been true, depending upon 
what he meant. Anyway, I put in a good whip and made 
the price a measly ten dollars, which Brother Melville 
claimed was an outrage, but he reckoned that he’d have 
to pay it. 

He drove up to Broderick’s and the next I seen was the 
buggy with him and Mattie in it moving along the Cascade 
Road. You could see they was moving by sighting them 
against the bunch of cottonwoods this side of the hill. I 
don’t know much about that ride, except that Melville 
come back from it along about suppertime with nothing 
more than a stub of that good six-bit whip left, and he 
looked as if he had been working right hard, with no com- 
pensating joys. Simmy told me that Mattie had give him 
particular fits for his barbariousness to dumb animals, and 
that Brother Woburn, after he had just so much of it, for- 
got he was a gentleman and told her that being dumb was 
a heap mitigating and about the only thing to the team’s 
credit, but he didn’t propose to disburse out at the rate of 
one dollar lawful coin of the United States for every linear 
rod, pole or perch that they traveled —not without striking 
a blow or two for progress. 

“The worst of it is he comes around in the evening and 
apologizes,’’ says Simmy, “‘and she done forgave him—or 
said she did.” 

“There’s a right smart of a difference, ain’t there?”’ I 
says. ‘When a woman buries the hatchet she most gen- 
erally marks the place and keeps it in mind so she ean pick 
up a shovel and go back to it with her eyes shut any old 
time.” 

Anyway, and notwithstanding, Brother Woburn seemed 
to be a welcome guest at Broderick’s to the extent that he 
wasn’t throwed out when he happened around; but he 
didn’t get no monopoly of Miss Mattie account of other 
folks horning in to see Simmy about nothing special or 
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particular, or justifying extra-close shaves or scent on 
their handkerchiefs. Lucia gave them boys all the smiles 
and sitting space they could have asked for, judging it 
good play to let Brother Woburn see that he wasn’t the 
only poodle in the pound. It was only when school opened 
up that Brother Woburn got any the edge on competition. 
He had taught school himself, and knew the ropes and the 
parents of most of the children in District Three, and he 
was able and right willing to give Mattie advice. She 
didn’t even have to ask for it. 

The schoolhouse was out quite a piece from town, about 
four miles up Cedar Cafion; but it was on the line of the 
Seminole mail route, and Dad Adams, who had the mail 
contract to Seminole, took her and her lunch up in his 
buckboard every morning and brought her back on the 
return trip. I’d taken her up to see the schoolhouse, my- 
self, two or three weeks back, and all the way along she 
had acted like a crazy person, grabbing my arm every 
other minute and wanting to know if this or that or the 
other wasn’t the most gorgeously grand and superbly 
splendiferous and enchantingly lovely and supremely 
beautiful object or objects that had ever gladdened my 
enraptured eyes. 

“You'll get throwed out and bounce your beautiful head 
and bust your gig lamps on one of them lovely lichened 
bowlders if I don’t keep my enraptured eyes on the road,” 
I said. “Yes, my dear,’ I says, ‘it’s right sightly. The 
rocks is about as rugged and romantic rocks as ever I seen, 
and the grass is green and gorgeous, and the trees is tre- 
mendous, and the sky is simply superb like you say; but 
I’ve been looking at grass and rocks and trees for some 
years and they ain’t no curiosities to me.” 

“The peace of it, too!’ she says, starting off on a new 
track. “Imagine it at night under the bright, silent stars, 
with those pines along the ridge sighing and whispering 
to each other as the wind stirs their outstretched branches! 
The mystery of it!” 

“Tt ain’t no mystery,” I told her. ‘‘I reckon you’re 
right about the stars being silent, but then they’re quite a 
ways off, and if they whispered you wouldn’t be apt to 
hear them. But them ain’t pines; they’re cedars. I reckon 

(Continued on Page 40) 


This Couldn’t be Miss Mattie, Because Her Dress Was All Open at the Throat and Tore Something Scandalous and One Sleeve Gone From 
Her Shirt Waist. Her Throat Was Black, Too —Streaked —Like Her Face 


zleandwatched’em goin. Those cold-creamed 

movie queens had silks and perfumery to sell, 
while Sweetie had only her engaging smile, on 
which as yet she had not cashed. She stood well 
in the fore of the crowd around the marquee by 
reason of her vigorous elbows; and her pudgy 
hands, reddened with honest toil, were thrust into 
the pockets of her frayed and faded long brown 
coat; her much-scuffed fashionable sandals were 
sopping with the wet, her tam-o’-shanter was 
pulled at a jaunty angle over her tawny red hair, 
and her engaging smile was upturned to the celeb- 
rities as they stepped out of their shining li- 
mousines and went into the brilliantly lighted 
corridor of the great sprawling hotel. Except for 
that engaging smile, there wasn’t so much to 
recommend Sweetie’s face. It was such a face as 
ranges Hollywood in droves, flocking in packs 
from studio to studio and making a specialty of 
standing outside in the drizzle to watch ’em go in; 
forlorn little peris at the gates of paradise, longing 
ever and always to catch the august eye 
of an archangel of the movies; an alert 
director, perhaps, or a casting director, 
a producer—anybody; but they passed 
Sweetie without a glance, with the sole 
exception of a fat-lipped, round-headed, 
round-paunched young man, who had 
such intense stupidity in his round, flat, 
China-blue eyes that Nature just nat- 
urally reached out and gave him a com- 
munity of spirit with Sweetie Pepper 
when he met her own oxlike eyes of 
bluish gray. 

A moment so and he was gone, lost 
in the steady stream of smooth-pressed 
men in black and white and softly 
garbed women in all the rest of the 
color gamut; but Sweetie, who knew 
’em all by sight, had Eli Iskovitch 
listed. She’d call at the Isidor Isko- 
vitch studio in the morning. 

A great night for the movies, this; for 
the magnates and the stars, the gifted 
directors, the brilliant writers and all 
the other geniuses of the most pictur- 
esque industry in the world were mass- 
ing here, together with the rank and file 
of the business, to dine and discuss 
better pictures, a perennial subject for 
oratory among the leading educators of 
the country and designed ‘to link the 
cinema with the literati and the cog- 
noscenti and the dilettanti and the 
illuminati and the et ceteri, and so 
weld motion pictures into the great 
engine of education which they, may- 
hap, should be. 

Now the great ones of Hollywood 
take their places in the vast banquet 
hall, and every name familiar to the 
billboards is present, with its owner, 
in person. From lip to lip of the rank 
and file fly these names as one or the 
other of the illustrious fanfare to a 
table, but the name most on every lip 
is Klekoff. 

Klekoff! No one that night men- 


Gre ETIE PEPPER stood outside in the driz- 


tioned the motion-picture industry “They're After You, Izzy. I Had a Telephone Call This Morning, With a Hint That tract for a year, and it’s exp! 


without a mention of Klekoff, for he - 

was one of the big men in the business 

and presiding at the speakers’ table; though his partner, 
Roabert, a meek and modest-appearing man who hid 
much behind his stubby beard, had his own idea as to 
who was the bigger end of the firm. Roabert was in New 
York, at the Wall Street end of the industry, where he 
usually stayed; but here at Hollywood, where he usually 
stayed, was Klekoff. A rather tall man with scarlet hair, 
he sat at the very center of the raised honor table, below 
which was the Pinnacle table stretching into bewildering 
longitude as befitting the importance of the Pinnacle; and 
Klekoff was the Pinnacle and the Pinnacle was Klekoff— 
if we ignore Roabert. At Klekoff’s side was his latest 
star, the sensationally exploited Aurelia Amour, a blond 
young luminary with a keen dark eye which reflected 
with a glittering glow her profound satisfaction in her 
well-earned eminence; particularly when that eye rested 
on Doreas Sinclair at the Pinnacle table, just below 
Aurelia’s golden slippers. A year ago Dorcas Sinclair 
had sat at the honor table at the side of Klekoff; a year 
ago it had been her smooth, round countenance, with 


There’d be Big Money in it if I'd Jump My Contract’’ 


its tiny Cupid’s bow and its great soft hazel eyes, which 
had besieged the public from every lithographable surface 
as Aurelia’s did now, and vied with Life-Saver Cereal 
and Squeak-Squeak Sausages for popular attention. 

So wither the orchids of life, especially around men 
like Klekoff, who make stars overnight and turn off the 
electricity when they will. Dorcas Sinclair was now 
merely a commercial asset like the others at the Pinnacle 
table; and only those who have known bitter reflection can 
guess what bitter reflection was in her this night, when the 
profession saw the triumph of Aurelia Amour, and was 
whispering about it. Oh, aye, soft and cuddly Dorcas 
Sinclair was the sensation of the evening, more so in her 
fall than she had been in her rise, as has ever been the case 
with queens. All over the enormous hall were spread gleam- 
ing parallel tables of varying lengths, as if each had been 
sawed off to fit the importance of the producing company 
seated around it; and at the head of each table, like a 
patriarch herding his flock, sat the producer who fed that 
flock; and gorgeous costume vied with gorgeous costume 
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so much that they all looked strangely alike; and a+ 
sand lights gleamed down, and correctly clad waite 
hurrying to and fro with soup. Bright eyes sparkle 
white teeth flashed and red lips smiled and red to; 
wagged. Oh, aye, indeed, they wagged—wagged 
koff and Aurelia, and Klekoff and Dorcas, and 
Klekoff; but it remained for a pinfeather producer, 
fledgling at the game, an extremely young patriar 
an extremely short table in an extremely inconspi 
corner of the gay and festive scene, to remember accur 
the date of the expiration of 
Sinclair’s contract. This thoug 
producer was Isidor Iskovitch, 
man of about twenty-eight, witl 
the big-knuckled awkwardness 
maturity, who, in ten years of 
sive apprenticeship in the nobl 
the celluloid drama, and one in 


active mind with all facts, gr 
small, pertaining to his busin 
to nothing else. 

So, with all the movie world 
denly bending to its soup, Isidor 
vitch, thus left isolated, viewe 
deposed Doreas with such inte 
fessional longing that presen 
soft hazel eye was impelled to his 
her tiny Cupid’s bow parted in 
Since radio, we no longer scoff a 
athy or deny the probability of 
mind compelling a weaker atad 
Came coffeetime, and the clatte 
stir of shifting chairs for the e 
speeches of welcome which 
precede the speaker of the even 
the members of the world’s 
bility began to visit from table to 
in the confused intermission. So 
Dorcas. Hot dog! 

“What a happy family yo 
seem!’’ she said, bending over | 
dence Joy, who sat at Isidor’s 1 
hand; and the two girls were a chi 
ing contrast, Dorcas with her s1 
roundness and Prue with her delic 
featured oval face, and her 
shone like spun gold, and inh 
blue eyes that great mystery 0 
passed which had made of 
secreen’s leading young trai 
Isidor eagerly gave Dorcas his 
as she sat in it there was a brig 
ing of her tiny Cupid’s bow f 

“They’re all talking about 
Mr. Iskovitch. They say yt 
comer.” 

“K. O., Dore, K..0O! sang 
plump and hearty Dixie Day, 
dor’s left, she in the red gown a! 
her platters empty. “‘Izzy’s not 
a comer—he has came! Exev 
etiquette, Dore, but that’s ani 
ible tarara in your bob tonighi 

Izzy bent eagerly between 
mous comedienne and his nei 
star, whom he coveted. : 

“Say, Dorcas, you had a 


didn’t hear anything about y 
newing it.” 

The soft hazel eyes looked up at him, startled; thi 
stole a glance over at the mighty Klekoff. He wasp 
sugar in Aurelia Amour’s coffee. 

“No, I—I haven't. I—l-——"— 

“Y’ ain’t?’’ Gone in a flash was the correct » 
which the young producer had been so carefully ¢ 
ing. ‘‘Say, I gotta hear the rest o’ this!’ And heg 
around him hastily. ; 

Ernest Sapp, the star director of the Iskovitch co 
had not lost a syllable; and he now rose from hi 
at Prue’s right with wild hope leaping in him, slip} 
own chair under Isidor, gently pushed the boy 
it and walked away, stroking his tiny mustaches ¥ 
ously. 

Their big all-star picture, just begun, was limpin 
with a vapid borrowed ingénue who was souring h 
loid. She sat now near the foot of the table, viewl 
suspicion, which was her specialty. 

“Well, you see, we haven’t agreed,’ confessed | 
with a slightly tremulous lip. “My contract, of cours 
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ion in it for renewal. I asked for a certain amount; 
lekoff refused and offered a lower amount, and there 
nd. I—I suppose we’ll compromise.” 
hat’s your option like?”’ 
.e Pinnacle has the right to sign me up for five years 
best offer made me by any other company.” 
yw much did he refuse to give you?” 
yelve hundred and fifty a week.” 
contraction of financial pain between the fledgling 
er’s eyes Was spasmodic but infinitesimal. 
| give you twelve hundred and fifty-one dollars a 
If Klekoff’s already refused to give you twelve 
od and fifty, that oughta let us out, depending on 
ny lawyer, Flackman, says about the wording of that 
. Will you sign up with me for five years?”’ 
eas Sinclair gasped. She glanced again towards 
ff at the speakers’ table, and he was now watching 
th a glowering gaze, under which she paled slightly. 
is a timid thing, was Dorcas, whose only weapon was 
ddling appeal; but even the timid have their brave 
nts; and while she caught the thumb of her left hand 
rin her right hand to hold herself together, Prue sat 
iless and breathless lest any movement of hers might 
ipt what had suddenly become a momentous episode. 
nd Izzy and Sapp had been friends for many years. 
nly Dorcas released her thumb. 
s,7” 
here’s your contract?’”’ asked Izzy, after a swift 
] calculation in which he estimated how much twelve 
ad and fifty-one dollars a week for five years would 
-and he having to dig it up every Saturday! 
home.” 
t’s go get it.” 
ju—you don’t mean right now?”’ 
Flackman, my lawyer, says we can get away with 
yp’ll want you on the set at nine o’clock tomorrow 
, ” 
held down his hand for Dorcas. She rose and fol- 
Izzy, dazed and breathless, and filled with the ex- 
m of her own mad daring, for she knew that Klekoff 
never forgive her. Sapp slipped to the vacant chair 
Prue, his white teeth gleaming, and the vapid in- 
‘regarded the whole proceeding with well-justified 
il suspicion, for the fates had it that she was to be 
her part at nine o’clock tomorrow morning. The 
aster dropped his gavel and the oratory was on. 
as three hours later when Isidor and Dorcas slipped 
0 the Iskovitch table during the droning speech of a 
thin-voiced little 
ate chap, who may 
hi | have had a great 
message in his 


“Say, Izzy, Listen!’’ Observed Dumdum, 


system but was a dismal failure in getting it out. They 
were almost down to the speaker of the evening now, and 
it might have been the Fall of Babylon painting for all the 
animation there was in that drooping assemblage. The 
strongest of will still sat erect, pretending to be listening; 
but two-thirds of them were frankly all in, and lopped in 
their chairs, their chins on their bosoms, or leaned on one 
another’s shoulders, suffering excruciating agony. Sud- 
denly one table was animated, enthusiastic, excited. 

“What’s Dore been doing?”’ whispered Stuart, a pink- 
cheeked young fellow with a curled mustache who was 
always near Klekoff, and was known as his first-assistant 
yes man, the head yes man being kept in New York to 
yes Klekoff to Roabert. 

“Wait just a few minutes and you’ll know.” 

Klekoff was looking down over the assemblage with a 
curious smile. The excitement at the Iskovitch table had 
now communicated itself to the Climax table just in front 
of it, and the Circle table end to end with it. At both the 
loppers were up, chins came from bosoms, heads lifted 
from adjoining shoulders, animation was in every frame 
and a sparkle in every eye; and the tables nearest these 
suddenly came to life and action. 

It was like a big stone splashed in a dead pool, and the 
ripples suddenly spread all over that vast banquet hall 
with electrifying effect. 

The thin-whistled little orator took hope. He must 
have said something to rouse them, and it puzzled him to 
remember what. Could it have been his remarkable dis- 
covery that the motion pictures appealed to the intelligence 
through the eye? Or was it his still more remarkable 
deduction that because of this curious scientific fact the 
masses, though he did not state why, might be elevated? 
Alas, not even these jolts could have diverted the profession 
from its enjoyment of the thrill which came from the 
Iskovitch table; and as Klekoff and Stuart watched, the 
ripple, gaining momentum as it spread, splashed against 
the Pinnacle table and set it in a ferment. Director Leroy 
passed the whispered word back quickly to Stuart, and a 
pallor of rage crept under the skin of the great Klekoff. 
The thin-whistled little orator gave way to the speaker of 
the evening, but nobody knew it. What would Klekoff do 
to Doreas? What to Iskovitch? Oh, it was a rare night 
for the movie world! One actress had jumped her option 
contract with one producing company and had signed up 
with another. Governments might totter and cities burn 
and planets collide in interstellar space with crash on 
crash; but it was all piffleas compared to this one imme- 
diate gasping fact. 

Even banquets come to an end; and the 
speaker of the evening, detecting frantic relief 
in the applause, went away, abandoning the 
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movies to their fate and cursing them ever after, while the 
profession gathered in convulsive knots like a stomach 
ache and shuddered for the under dog in the gory fight 
to come; but these were missing the exclusive show in 
the retired corner by the telephone booths, where Dorcas 
and Izzy came face to face with Klekoff. 

Dorcas paled and caught Izzy’s arm as Klekoff stopped 
squarely in front of her, quite close, and said in a tone so 
low that only they three could hear: 

“What's this gossip about your signing a contract with 
Iskovitch? Did you?” 

Dorcas was too frightened to speak, but nodded. She 
had always held Klekoff in great awe, which had been her 
downfall. The smile he gave her was more of a threat than 
anything he could have said. It was a slow smile, which 
drew his upper lip back into his mouth and lowered his 
nose down over his underlip. He turned to Izzy with the 
same smile. 

“You've let yourself in for a bunch of trouble, my young 
friend. My option clause in Miss Sinclair’s contract hasn’t 
expired, and I’m going to exercise it.” 

Izzy felt something jump in his chest—just once—as he 
saw the fixed intention in the powerful Klekoff; but if he 
meant to build his business to the size of his ambitions, 
Isidor Iskovitch wouldn’t allow any wabbling in his bony 
knees. 

“Give that option all the exercise you want, Mr. 
Klekoff,’”” he replied with a steady voice while he patted 
reassuringly the little hand which quivered on his arm. “I 
had the best motion-picture lawyer in the industry look 
over that contract tonight, and he got a laugh out of it 
that cured his dyspepsia—Flackman. You ought to know 
him. He licked you four times for me while I was general 
manager at the M. P. C., and big litigation costs me the 
same as little. I got him on a ten-year contract.” 

“‘In ten years from now you'll be out of the pictures!”’ 
And Klekoff held his pale, evasive eye steady for the boy 
to look into it and see why. 

Isidor Iskovitch straightened his fleshless frame, and 
into the crystalline structure of his dark-brown eyes there 
came a glitter as he shook a bony finger at his powerful 
antagonist. 

“In ten years from now I’m gonna be the biggest motion- 
picture producer in the industry! I said it eleven years ago, 
and I still say it!”’ 

“You hate yourself, don’t you, kid?”’ observed Stuart, 
who had stepped out of a booth in time to hear the comedy 
speech. ‘‘I guess you forget you’d have to pass Mr. Klekoff 
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in that race, and he’s a pretty big man in the motion- 
picture business.”’ 

“That’s not worrying me any!” returned Izzy. 

“ At-a-boy!’”’ A shrewd little old man with a benevolent 
yellow eye joined the party, put a warmly affectionate 
hand on Izzy’s shoulder, and grinned at the mighty one. 
It was David Schusshel, president of the M. P. C., Isidor’s 
papa in the business. “Izzy’s a truthful boy, Klekoff, and 
you can believe whatever he promises you.” But when 
the man who never forgave walked away, little old David 
turned to his protégé with much concern in his eyes. 
“T’m afraid you’ve been a little foolish, Izzy. I hope 
you realize who that is you’re pulling his whiskers and 
spitting in his eye.’ 

“Sure I do,” grinned Izzy, but swallowing his Adam’s 
apple. ‘It was Klekoff.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ agreed David soberly, “it was Klekoff.” 

Klekoff! 

36 

its IS a great thing to own a million-dollar plant; but it 

is a far greater thing to run it at a profit, as many a man 
with dyspepsia on his wrinkled forehead can testify; for 
there is ever to be reckoned with that demon of voracity, 
the great devouring monster, Payroll. Nothing so per- 
sistent, nothing so inexorable, nothing so deadly as Old 
Payroll, with his scorching eye and his withering breath. 
Week after week, with never a respite, he appears, lean 
with hunger and demanding to be fed; and he eats all— 
heart’s blood and sap of life and midnight ease, the sparkle 
of eye and the gloss of hair. Thus Isidor Iskovitch, at 
twenty-eight, bore creases between his dark-brown eyes 
and a sharpness to his nose and a stoop to his neck and 
an intensity of gaze which belonged to a sixty-four-week 
struggle with the demon. This was the sixty-fifth week— 
Thursday; only two days away from the pay roll and 
nothing to feed it with. Isidor grabbed the phone, called 
up the Square Deal Distributing Company, in which 
he owned a half interest, and demanded of his partner in 
that concern: 

“Say, Tad, what’s the matter with those remittances on 
All Work and No Play? Aren’t they in the morning mail?”’ 

A very brief pause, only the shortest of pauses, the hesi- 
tation of a mere fraction of a second, out of which an elec- 
trical lie detector would have made but a feeble waver on 
the plot sheet; then came the full, resonant voice of Tad 
McCarthy: 

“Not yet, Izzy. Think I’d better punch them up?” 

“‘T hope to tell you! Today’s Thursday, and I’m gonna 
be twenty thousand shy on Saturday. You gotta lean on 
these collections harder, Tad. And say, what’s the matter 
with the Excelsior? Jack up Lucius Piltz. Is he holdin’ 
out, or what?” 

Another infinitesimal pause which the lie detector would 
scarcely have recorded, for it would have had to deal with 
a worthy antagonist. 

“Business is slow all around this month, Izzy. You’re 
just impatient because you’re in a jam. The time’s come, 
my boy, when you’ve 
got to listen to me.” 

“Well, I’m lis- 
tenin’,’’ returned 
Izzy, looking at his 
watch. 

Oh, it’s just what 
I’ve told you before, 
only you’ve reached 
the point I’ve been 
waiting for to make 
it strong. You 
haven’t enough cap- 
ital to play the game 
the way you’re play- 
ing it. Now I believe 
in you, Izzy. I cer- 
tainly do!’’ And 
McCarthy’s voice 
rang with honest ad- 
miration. ‘‘We’ve 
been working to- 
gether over a year, 
and the Square Deal 
has made money, 
and in that time 
you’ve shown me 
that you’re the 
young wiz of the pic- | 
ture business. Well, 
just to show you 
wherelstandI’llput . 
every dollar I got 4 
into your production 
company. I’ll be 
your pay roll, Izzy. 
You know how much 
I’ve got?”’ 

Izzy drew a long = 
breath. He did need a 
capital—needed it z 
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badly, would need it worse since his run-in with Klekoff 
last night; but 

“You ain’t got enough, McCarthy. This is my business, 
and my wife’s; and, believe me, it’s gonna stay my busi- 
ness! You’ve offered three times now to buy in. You want 
a chink of my stock. I thank you for the offer; I’m flat- 
tered by it; but I don’t split. This way I still got control 
of my company, and as long as I got that the worst that 
can happen to me is tough luck.” 

There was a short silence in which Tad McCarthy was 
apparently thinking. He hadn’t been able to do much 
with Isidor, in spite of his experience and his superior age, 
his well-known force of character and his equally well- 
known reputation as the best jollier in the business. When 
his voice did come it had a snarl in it: 

“All right, kid, meet your pay roll!” 

The young wiz hung up the phone, not with a slam, but 
gently; for he was allowing certain sensitive impressions 
on his own recording apparatus to register themselves 
about Tad McCarthy. The electrical lie detector is, after 
all, only a clumsy device to replace, for those who have it 
not, the sensitive antenne of a keenly psychic person. 
Izzy sat for a full minute absolutely motionless, a small 
figure behind his big desk in the big private office which 
George B. Luna, the founder of this plant, had built as a 
shell for his own artistic personality; a sympathetic and 
harmonious office, with softly tinted walls and pleasantly 
shaded light, a few choice paintings well paneled in good 
relieving space, a few choice objects of art, well disposed— 
a quiet room, an inspiring room. Izzy Iskovitch, a boy born 
out of generations of the poorest of the poor, had a rever- 
ence for this office and for the intelligence which had in- 
spired it, and it was here that he thought his best thoughts, 
had his finest aspirations, his dreaming desires for better 
and higher things; and here his intuitions worked the 
best, worked so decisively in this particular instance that 
suddenly he opened a drawer, drew out a list of twenty- 
eight names, consulted them carefully and checked off 
six—Mr. Schwarzfelder, Mr. Einsman, Mr. Loeb, Mr. 
Hirchheim, Mr. Zinsvogel and Mr. Pulotski. He wrote a 
telegram: 

Keep mum about this wire. Did you remit for All Work and 
No Play? If so, when? Regards to the family. Izzy. 

He briskly touched a button, and a violent contrast 
walked into the room—Izzy’s Cousin Eli, better known as 
Dumdum, in brown shoes, an orange pongee suit, a purple 
shirt and a red necktie in which was stuck an imitation 
emerald of great size and brilliancy. 

He carried himself with pompous. self-esteem, was 
smoking a cigarette and was followed by a saucy-looking 
young girl who wore a faded and frayed long brown coat, 
a tam-o’-shanter pulled to a jaunty angle on her tawny 
red hair and stood with one shoulder hunched 
while she smiled engagingly at the boss of 
the works. 

“Say, Izzy, listen!’”? observed Dum- 
dum, his cigarette rising and falling with 
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his speech. “This is Sweetie Pepper. How is shies 
Ain’t she the cutie?”’ 

And Eli finished with a vacuous grin which reveag 
stupidity in all its boundless immensity. Sweetie g 
also, and hunched the other shoulder, never ¢ 
regard engagingly the boss of the works. The pro 
eye of Isidor scanned Sweetie from tam to sand 
once was enough. 

“Pleased to meet you, Miss Pepped I'll see if Le 
a bit for you. Eli, get this telegram away to th 
dresses; make the copies yourself and keep them 
inside book.” 

“All right, Izzy. Go on outside, Sweetie, and rl 
in a minute.” 

Quite engagingly the peri went out and glued he 
the keyhole, while Dumdum leaned over the desk e 
he took the telegram. 

“Say, what about her? Huh?” 

“‘She’s a dumb-bell. Get those telegrams away. 
telegrams because I want somebody to hear from m ni 
hurry.” \ 

“Allright, Izzy. Say, you got Sweetie Pepper a 
She’s a cutie, she is, and you gotta give her a char 
think this cutie’s a comer.’ 

“Tye seen one a week like her tried out for { 
eleven years, and about a dozen of ’em are still doi 
The rest are washin’ dishes some place. I forgot 
ready.”’ Izzy reached for the phone. ‘Now shoe 
telegrams.”’ 

“All right, Izzy.’”’ And there was despondenc 
version of the Iskovitch grin as he went out; bu 1 
other side of the door he found Sweetie, and she 
him up with: 

“Your name’s Iskovitch all right, and a lot o 
does you! I could ’a’ got flopped myself as hard ; 

Many a man has been spurred on to greatness 
scorn in feminine eyes. For an instant Dumdum, 
under that scorn, debated whether to toss her out 
but her cheeks were aflame with Nature’s rouge an 
with youth. 

“Say, listen!’’ She laid her warm little ha ni 
sleeve, and as she gazed up at him the pupils of 
oxlike eyes suddenly contracted to pin points wh 
tered. This way, she was not so stupid. “All 
around here’s a job. Why don’t you cash in on you 
Make some Iskovitch pictures yourself, with me in 

Slowly the idea penetrated the depths of Du 
intellect. It grew. It widened. In his round, fla’ 

blue eyes the 
an actual spa 
was like the 
a soul. 
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"qi cutie! Say, yc 
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bean besid 
Say, it’s on! 
before she ¢ 
him he wh 
stalked bac 
Izzy’s offic 
Izzy, gimm 
to produce 
myself. I w: 
Sweetie in 
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and Uncle 
Uncle Na 
Uncle Moe 
Izzy, alr 
patient ov 
phone 
slammed ° 
receiver. 
“You want! 
in on my na 
you? Well, 
‘you if yout 
There’s only 
be one Isk 
the pie 
producing kh 
I’m makin’ #] 
stand for hi 
goods, and J 
gonna have 
down by any 
pictures.” 
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Lowering His Long, Black, Snakelike Neck, He Hissed Like a Whole Nestful of Copperheads and Advanced to the Attack 


dE tide was out and the miles of naked 

ved mud flats shone like burnished copper 

eneath the flaming sunset. Along high- 

: mark, as far as the eye could see, ran an 

ninable line of dike, fencing from the fury 

2 spring tides the vast pallid expanse of the marshes 
ilming with the light green of early spring. At one 

1 the rampart of the dike, following a crook in the low 
line, thrust the blunt apex of a spacious angle far out 
he sheen of the mud flats. In this corner, partly 

(n by a tangle of dry brown mullein stalks, crouched 

(n with a gun, peering out across the flats and scan- 

ite sky toward the southwest. Behind him, dotting 

vell-drained marsh with patches of shimmering light, 

“hed a chain of shallow, sedgy meres. In the center of 

earest one a tall blue heron, motionless as if painted 

_ Japanese screen, stood watching and waiting to 

4 Some unwary frog. 

‘ve Barron, owner of the little farm on the uplands 
1 mile back, and of the section of marsh between his 
and the dike, was lying in wait for the evening flight 

b> sea ducks, which were accustomed to feed far out on 

ides by day and fly in to rest at night on the sedgy 
be He was also not without hope of bagging a goose. 

‘his was the season of the northward flight. 

lat most noble and splendid of game birds, the great 
da goose, was néw winging up from his winter feed- 

‘rounds in the rank subtropical lagoons around the 
of Mexico to his desolate nesting places among the 
urted swampy lakes of the lone north. Last night, 
awake in his bed, Steve Barron had listened with 

rill which that mysterious sound never failed to give 

to the faint, sonorous, pulsing voices, as flock after 
winnowed high overhead through the dark. In his 
nation, in “That inward eye which is the bliss of 
de,” he pictured them, in slender V-shaped array, 
lg their sure way straight north on tireless wings, 
up in the vaulted night. Far off he would eatch first 
‘cely audible sound—honka-honka, wavering and dy- 
way; then swiftly growing louder on the stillness, 
assing overhead it became a loud and hollow, in- 
jibably musical, throbbing of honka-honka-honka- 
a-honka, each swift throb a wing beat, and in swift 
uendo died away again into the viewless distance, 
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leaving a silence strangely poignant until, after a waiting 
that stretched the ear, the approach of another flock was 
heralded. 

Steve Barron’s heart went out to those high-journeying 
voices and journeyed with them. But being a lover of all 
the wild kindreds and an ardent student of their ways, he 
knew that not always did those migrant flocks do their 
traveling by night. Each flock, he knew, was guided and 
ruled by the wise old gander which cleft the air at the 
apex of the V. Sometimes, to break the long, long voyag- 
ing and to rest the weaker members of the flock, he would 
decree a halt of a day and a night, or longer if advisable, 
at some secluded water on the way. Steve Barron knew 
that occasionally a flock had been known to stoop to that 
chain of sedgy pools that lay behind the angle of the dike 
out in the naked solitude of the marshes. Being woods- 
man and hunter as well as farmer, he had the quaint in- 
consistency of many of the finest hunters, who love the 
creatures which they love to kill. He was eager to shoot 
one of these beautiful and wary travelers. 

On this particular evening, whilst the sunset was flaring 
red across the coppery gleam of the flats, earth, sky and 
the far-off sea looked all equally empty of life. Not even 
the lightest breeze stirred the brown mullein tops about 
Steve Barron’s hiding place. 

There being no immediate need of caution, Steve Bar- 
ron stretched his legs, filled his pipe and settled himself 
fora smoke. But soon, as the sun sank below the horizon 
and the blaze of rose and orange faded down, the spacious 
solitude began to come to life. Far up in the paling zenith 
a solitary duck winged inland. A little lower two foraging 
nighthawks swooped, with a long musical, twanging note 


as of a smitten harp string. A flock of tiny sandpipers ~ 


flickered up the mud flats, whirled with a sudden flash of 
white breasts as they approached the dike, and settled 
into invisibility a couple of hundred yards away. Steve 
Barron put away his pipe and drew closer into his screen. 

Then five slim yellowlegs, which had been feeding on 
the mud along the lip of the receding tide, came flying 
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homeward. They flew low, rose at the dike, 
and passed straight over Barron’s head, but 
never noticed him because he lay so still. Had 
he moved so much as a finger their keen bright 
eyes would have detected him, and they would 
have whirled off in alarm. But they sailed down close to 
the surface of one of the pools, dropped their long legs, 
which had been stretched out behind them, hung poised 
for a second on arched, motionless wings, and alighted 
where the water was about an inch or so deep. Here 
they ran about and piped to one another mellowly, happy 
and secure. Steve Barron was well content to leave them 
so. Hewas after bigger game than yellowlegs, and he knew 
that the sight of these wary birds feeding undisturbed would 
be a sign to all other eyes that there was no danger near. 

Next there came into view two big ducks—whistlers, 
as Barron’s practical eyes made them out to be—flying 
high and straight and at tremendous speed. These were 
worthy game, and Steve slipped the gun to his shoulder 
stealthily. The ducks were heading to pass over a little 
to the left of his hiding place—a fair shot, though a long 
one. He was just about to fire when his finger stiffened 
ere it pressed the trigger. His keen ears had caught, faint 
and elusive on the still evening air, that far-off honka- 
honka-honka of the great geese. A loud, urgent whistling of 
sturdy wings thrilled him for a moment, and the two ducks 
sped by, unsuspecting, and settled with a sharp splash on 
one of the further, deeper pools. 

Steve Barron drew a breath of relief because he had 
checked himself in time. A moment later the geese came 
into view—a thin, black V, one leg as long again as the 
other, heading straight for the point of the dike. They 
were flying high; but presently they started downward 
on a long slant, and with a throb of exultation he realized 
that they were planning to alight on one of the deep pools 
half a mile behind him. His chance had come, and his 
nerves steadied. The wild pulsing music of that honka- 
honka-honka-honka-honka swept nearer and grew louder 
with the swiftness of a lightning express. The muzzle of 
Barron’s long duck gun covered the apex of the V and fol- 
lowed it up as he waited for the flock to come within range. 

But much as Barron knew of the wild creatures, he did 
not know the expert wariness, the amazing keenness of 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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VERY presidential administration, 

} . in its entirety a scene in the bound- 

less sweep of the historical pageant 

of the United States, is a complete drama 

in itself, with four acts, one for each year 

of its duration—a drama in the fullest 

sense because as the play unfolds, tragedy, 

comedy, romance, farce, passion, intrigue, 

conflict—all the dramatic elements—are 
concomitant. 

The play is conceived and acted as it 
proceeds, from opening speech to dénoue- 
ment, with the President as the com- 
manding central figure, and all the vast 
and varied cast of polities and officialdom 
having parts of greater or less degree, save 
in the respect that the political past of the 
party it dramatizes restricts, ina measure, 
the action to certain specified lines, and 
the political future of that party demands 
certain handling of certain situations that 
may develop. Much of it is impromptu; 
much of it is theatric; much of it is exi- 
gent; and some of it is real. 

The interesting Republican drama 
which began on November 3, 1920, the 
day after the presidential election, when 
the rising curtain discovered a plurality 
of seven millions for Warren Harding, and 
proceeded through two full acts with the 
engrossing spectacle of the Disarmament 
Conference and with other elaborate and 
many commonplace features, ended ab- 
ruptly with the tragic catastrophe of the 
death of President Harding soon after 
the third act had begun. But the death 
of a principal character in the drama of a 
party administration, though it changes 
the cast and puts forth a new leading 
man, does not delay the drama. That 
goes on to the final curtain, which may 
fall after the fourth act, or not descend 
finally until four more acts are played, in 
case the spectators reéngage the star for 
a second appearance. 
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diminuendos of the dirges over the de 
leader were drowned by the clamor of ¢ 
partisans of these who wanted his pla 

Then the spectators, watching this ery 
tion of aspirants, saw comedy suece 
tragedy, because the stage manag 
whose name is Politics, instead ‘of cong; 
ering the aspirants as understudies { 
the star, put them on as comic relief, a 
there they are today—The Parade of t 
Wooden Soldiers. ve 


A 


Later Reactions 


HE first political reaction to the dea 

of President Harding was that ] 
death left the field for successorship wi 
open; made the canvass for the Repu 
lican presidential nomination a free-fi 
all. In the ordinary course of events t 
renomination of President Harding 
1924 was a certainty. If he wanted it 
would have been his. No matter wh 
the politicians or some of them who ha 
a controlling say in such political matt 
may have thought about it all, the o 
person who could have prevented t 
renomination of the late President y 
himself. It is quite possible that if t 
President had lived there would have be 
a certain guerrilla opposition to his’ 
ncemination, but that could not havep 
vented that renomination, and for th 
reasons: If the final summing up of { 
Harding Administration, in the event 
his living, were to his favor he was entit 
to his trial for a second term, and il 
were unfavorable he was bound to sta 
the consequences. Furthermore, not 
renominate the President, as a politi 
maneuver, would have been disastro 
because his defeat in the convention 
1924 would be a confession of failure 
party could afford to make—a fatal po 
ical mistake. All Presidents have cont 


The stage wait was not long after the leading man in the ambitions will be unsatisfied, but if he plays it ill the call of political machinery that is of material aid in securing 
first acts had fallen. A new leading man stepped promptly to take the lead may come, they think, to any one of them. nomination, and so had President Harding. 


from the wings and assumed the réle. The play went on. 


The drama goes on, not new in material, but new in its 


Thus the field was practically closed. To be sure, th 


The spectators—in fine, the world—although appalled by chief exponent. If the principal man had lived, the spon- are presidential preferential primaries in twenty states, 
the enormous tragedy that had passed before their eyes, sors for the production, the Republican Party, would have _ the latest compilation at hand sets the number down, bi 
were none the less humanly and instantly interested in the sought to hold him for a further four years. These others President is no mean contender in a preferential prim 
capabilities of the man who had taken up the part, and with ambitions to assume the leading part knew that, and in a state of his own political stripe, and the predominat 
turned to watch him with vast conjecture over what his had, of necessity, not from choice, begun to look ahead to political allegiance of at least half of these preferen 
1928. That death, as they fancied, left them free to plan primary states is Republican, while it is easier for a Rep 

The new leading man—Calvin Coolidge. What manner for 1924. Instantly, from all quarters of the stage, eager ican President to get Republican delegates in the Dar 
of man is he? How will be hold the center of the stage? aspirants rushed up, intriguing for a chance at the lead- cratic Southern States than for any other contender. Fed 
Will the drama continue as it had been shaped by the dead_ ing part at the conclusion of the scheduled run, and the officeholders are powerful delegate securers, and Fedi 


performance might evoke. 


leader? Or willthenew 
leader direct it along 
lines of his own plan? 
And thus and so, from 
all quarters of the 
world, for nationals are 
not the only concerned 
observers of the presi- 
dential drama. Inter- 
nationals are even 
more eager in their 
boxes and their stalls. 


Watching 


O MATTER how 

great the interest 
of the spectators may 
be, the interest of the 
subordinates in the 
east is greater, and 
greatest of all is the in- 
terest of those who 
have at heart the 
gnawing ambition to 
succeed or displace the 
star. Of these, some 
are actively in the cast 
and some are merely 
in the ensembles, but 
to each of them the 
vital thing is how the 
new leading man plays 
his part, because if he 
plays it well their 
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Coolidge Helping Calvin, Junior, to Build a Racing Car at Plymouth, Vermont 


officeholders not 4| 
have past favors to’ 
pay but future p 
pects to conser 
President Hard 
would have been 
nominated by the 
publicans had he li 
and desired the ren 
ination. 

Indeed, even if 
Harding had not 
sired it, he would f 
had great difficult 
rejecting it, for pi 
reasons. 

But Presid’ 
Harding died, and 
President Coolidg' 
came President. 
entire political ati 
phere was changed 
least, that was the 


date for the nom 
tion, whether re 
potential or onlyi 
inatively so, held 


patriots who ' 
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ig their ambitions, feeding their 
sholding themselves in readiness. 
figured himself the logic of the 
ion. Each felt the mantle was 
ecidentally and temporarily on 
oulders of Coolidge, the man who 
xeceeded to it by law. Vast ex- 
3 of white paper were blackened 
ink in the discussion of the emer- 
1s of this one and that one, and 
ihances, claims and availabilities. 
political confabulation ensued. 
smachineries were set in motion. 
dhere was a great increase in the 
to Washington. Politicians, 
men, patriots and protagonists 
+d at the capital in great numbers 
‘all points north, east, west and 
+. Some of them even beat Presi- 
‘Joolidge in. 
's capital is the great forum as well 
p> great breeding place of presi- 
al politics. Ordinarily, it is the 
y, of numerous of the candidates— 
ficial home—for the Senate and 
‘louse spawn candidates by the 
«, some of whom get to a sort of 
ie maturity and some of whom 
jiserably after the first gasp. Per- 
ylly Washington is vocal with 
sslential politics. The politicians 
si rarely put on anew record. And as politics in its in- 
aitages, especially presidential politics, feeds fat on talk, 
> ndidates rushed to talk. Your politician is a gabby 
a. He chatters unceasingly and gains great sustenance 
prom. Even the laconic ones, the ones who are the 
ox, silent men of public repute, are garrulous as back- 
(gossips when not on pose. 
S they came to talk, to connive, to sound out, to feel 
p\ilse, to get the reactions, to discover the atmosphere, 
|, their plans, but, most of all, to see for themselves 
ésort of person this man Calvin Coolidge is, and to 
|, their personal estimates of just how and-when most 
eively to get into the contest. There wasn’t one of 
e1 from the oldest-timer in the lot to the recruit whose 
eion was so recent that he was still feverish over it, 
@ first impulse was not that the way was now open, 
2 ack clear, the contest unimpeded by any set program. 
O2 of the actuating reasons for this burst- 
‘to flame of the smoldering ambitious ones 
she fact that the succession was from Vice 
elent to President, which, of course, it must 
| ease there is a Vice President if a Presi- 
dies or becomes incapacitated, or failing 
iailable Vice President, a legal succession 
p ded for, beginning with the Secretary of 
a. and continuing down through the cabinet 
‘gulated order. The Vice Presidency is 
zly held in Washington, and elsewhere. 
eeople look on the Vice President as a geo- 
aiical necessity in making a ticket rather 
a/as a political entity. 


Off at Half Cock 


J4VIN COOLIDGE had been available 
shen President Harding was nominated 
(aicago. He had what was considered a 
t. getting record and, as Harding came from 
hi Coolidge’s Massachusetts residence made 
zeographically expedient. He came to 
aington with Harding, and went an unob- 
‘re way, making little noise and conduct- 
g imself in the submerged manner a Vice 
edent should, as we view it. Hence, and 
cise of the national conception of his office, 
€ ct that Coolidge became President on the 
*a, of President Harding, full President with 
1 swers and attributes constitutionally en- 
vd, and with no reservations or restrictions 
éy sort, just as much President as Presi- 
Harding had been, or any other, from 
(ze Washington down, did not make the 
ay -ssion it might have, had they thought it 
eforaspace. It didn’t percolate at first. 
lere never has been a more perfect example 
litical half-cockedness than this. These 
dates, these ambitious ones, these states- 
elwho felt eminently in line for the nomina- 
btn 1924, not only fired before they were 
: ‘ but before they were loaded. Presently 
fe hard and cold facts stuck their heads up 
gh the fog of speculation, discussion, 
al, planning, maneuvering and intriguing. 
4 of them were important, and some of 
°| not, and the chief ones were these: 
ree Republican Presidents, Lincoln, Gar- 
and McKinley, died in office before 
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Harding died, and were succeeded by 
their Vice Presidents. The Republi- 
eans did not nominate Johnson for 
President in 1868, and won with Grant. 
They did not nominate Arthur in 1884, 
and lost with Blaine; and they did 
nominate Roosevelt in 1904 and won 


to nominate vice-presidential succes- 
sors two out of three times, but in 1868 
the Republicans had a Ulysses S. 
Grant, and in 1904 they had a Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. So far as has been 
ascertained, there is no Grant nor any 
Roosevelt in this crowd of aspirants 
that came clamoring for recognition as 
soon as President Harding died. Nor 
any colorable or plausible substitute. 
And Blaine was defeated in 1884. 

That is the political history of the 
party. It gave pause to the ambitious 
when they began to think it over. And 
they came to a full stop when they 
considered this enormous angle of the 
situation: 

The Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1920 that nominated Warren 
G. Harding for President nominated 
Calvin Coolidge for Vice President. 
That convention nominated Coolidge 
by the votes and selection of the same 
delegates who nominated Harding, and under the obliga- 
tions of the same platform of party principles. 
That convention nominated Coolidge in full 
knowledge that in case of the election of Mr. 
Harding, and his death or incapacitation, 
Coolidge, under the Constitution, would 
become President. Now, an Adminis- 
tration, in a party sense, extends for 
four full years, not a portion of four 
years, and whatever there is of it, 
good and bad, is calculated at con- 
vention time from beginning to 
end—as an entirety. Therefore, 
if in political terms President 
Harding was entitled to a renom- 
ination in 1924 for the reasons 
hitherto set forth, which are 


Senator Hiram Warren Johnson, of California, Above — Senator 
Smith W. Brookhart 


with him. The procedure has been not. 
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entirely potent in a political sense, so, too, is Coolidge en- 
titled to the nomination in 1924 for exactly the same reasons. 

The politics of it is inevitable. The proviso rests upon 
the conduct in office of Coolidge himself. 

Right there is where the milling, conniving, maneuvering 
candidates for the 1924 Republican nomination came slap 
up against a stone wall of huge thickness and no known 
penetrability. What will be the conduct of Coolidge in 
office? That question was asked a million times, and 
speculated upon a million more, but there was no answer 
outside the domain of guess and hypothesis, because no 
one except Coolidge had the remotest idea of what 
Coolidge has in mind, or what his natural tendencies may 
lead him to have in mind. 


All Washington Guessing 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, immediately after his elec- 
tion, said in general terms that it is his intention to carry 
out the Harding policies and retain the Harding organiza- 
tion. But what of that? Political history shows that Roose- 
velt said the same things after McKinley died, and Arthur 
said the same things after Garfield died. And honestly too. 
But presidential policies are not immutable. They are 
largely exigent. Times change, and politics changes with 
the times. By that statement the President bound him- 
self to nothing specific, and by that statement, also, he 
made the ambitious ones most unhappy, because it ce- 
mented Coolidge securely to the obligation that the 
Republican Party had to renominate Harding. If Har- 
ding’s policies and the pursuit of them entitled Harding to 
a renomination in 1924, as was the political fact, then 
adherence to those policies by Harding’s suc- 
cessor, nominated by the same convention 
and on the same platform and by the same 
delegates that prevailed in Harding’s se- 
lection, surely does not make Coolidge 
ineligible. On the contrary. 
Lacking the materials for even an 
intelligent supposition, because 
Coolidge, as Vice President, had 
passed almost unnoticed by these 
with ambitions to be the captain 
general in 1924, the candidates 
who so feverishly rushed into 
the open on August third found 
themselves not only out of the 
open but in an inclosure that 
was restricted in area and un- 
comfortable and exasperating of 
tenure. 
Every artful device known to pol- 
itics was used to induce President 
Coolidge to explain just what he 
meant by saying he intends to carry 
out the Harding policies, and to in- 
duce him to shoulder the Harding polit- 
icdl obligations. President Coolidge was 
not to be induced. A man of reserved and 
laconic manner, he did not suddenly burst out 
into confidential or public communication. He 
said nothing beyond his original and conven- 
tional statement. Until the time of writing he 
has continued discreetly silent. 

Wherefore, the ambitious ones found them- 
selves without visible means of political sup- 
port; without, indeed, means of political 
excuse. They couldn’t go before the country 
and proclaim Coolidge a failure, because 
Coolidge hadn’t had time to show whether he 
is a failure or not. Not one of them could de- 
mand the substitution of himself for Coolidge 
in 1924 on the ground that Coolidge will bea 
failure, because nobody knows what sort of 
President Coolidge will be. That must develop. 
And Coolidge wisely and successfully held his 
own counsel, and did not anticipate the future 
by more than twenty minutes at any given time. 

The Republican Convention will not be held 
until next June, and a twenty-minute edge on 
what the President, who undoubtedly is a can- 
didate for nomination before that convention, 
will dois not enough of foreknowledge on which 
to base a campaign for delegates. The fact of 
it is that the self-contained Coolidge took com- 
mand of that crowd of aspirants, those states- 
men and their friends whose first political 
reaction to the death of President Harding was 
that it gave them, individually, a chance for 
the nomination in 1924, has put, and is keep- 
ing all of them, without exception, out in the 
political parade ground, marching forward and 
marching back, without either definite desti- 
nation or assured starting point—just march- 
ing—The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers. 

They do not dare break ranks, because if they 
do they will not be ready for opportunity should 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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a standstill two people swung themselves down 
to the station platform and, borrowing momen- 
tum, trotted a few steps forward. One of these peo- 
ple was the brake- 
man, and the 
other was Floyd 
M cEwen, who 
had just deter- 
mined that brak- 
ing would suit 
him even better 
than becoming a 
justice of the 
peace. For al- 
though a J. P. 
leads a snug and 
sedentary life, 
playing penny 
ante in the engine 
house, and occa- 
sionally sentenc- 
ing to durance 
vile a chicken 
thief or a per- 
sonal enemy, a 
brakeman travels 
and sees the prod- 
igies of Nature. 
Between times, 
his mundane ego 
reposes on soft 
red plush; if he 
hungers, the train 
butcher is con- 
venient with 
peanuts and ba- 
nanas; and—not 
least of his per- 
quisites—he has 
officialsanction to 
board or leave the 
train while it is in 
motion. Floyd, 
advancing under 
momentum, flat- 
tered himself that 
already he had 
caught the knack of this last important privilege, and duty. 
At this moment, however, Nemesis arrived on the stage 
in the guise of a small dog of mixed parentage and erratic 
locomotion. Floyd tripped over it; and dropping his 
valise he clutched frantically for the nearest support, 
which was the sacred person of the baggage-master. They 
went down together, to a chorus of ribald mirth from all 
beholders. ; 

“Why doncher watch out where you goin’, you fat 
calf!” 

Floyd, hoisting himself to the perpendicular, said noth- 
ing. The brusque and painful awakening from his reverie, 
the skinning of his knee and, to crown all, the sting of that 
descriptive epithet left him too mortified even to apolo- 
gize; for in returning to Huntsboro after a summer on his 
uncle’s farm he had anticipated the cordial welcome of a 
prodigal; instead, as usual, he was addressed as the veal. 

He retrieved his valise and departed. In a moral sense, 
he slunk; physically, he was incapable of slinking. Fully 
assembled, he weighed two hundred and ten pounds on the 
express scales—two hundred and thirty on those of the 
Huntsboro Coal Company—if he had been three inches 
taller he would have been six feet tall, and if he had been 
four years older he could have voted without being chal- 
lenged at the polls. 

To his venomous inspection, Huntsboro hadn’t changed 
much; it was the same darned old mudhole, and it fer- 
tilized, on his countenance, a broad withering sneer. He 
vowed ominously that in the glittering future Huntsboro 
would discern that he was not a man to be trifled with. He 
had had enough of the sling shots of outrageous fortune; 
he knew that he was fat and lubberly, and he required no 
further heralding to remind him of it. He would abandon 
this ingrowing metropolis entirely; he would go off some- 
where and. get rich, and then see what they’d say. He 
would be a millionaire banker. Braking was no stovepipe 
cinch, anyway, now that he thought of it; you had to get 
up and sit down too often. But banking!—ah, that would 
button up the cause of all vexation, and adipose tissue was 
no handicap. You merely lounged in an upholstered chair 
and said, ‘‘ Well, Cyrus, we’d really like to discount it for 
you, but to tell you the honest truth I don’t quite see, when 
money’s so tight Of course, if you could go scare up 
two-three prime indorsers ——’’ 


Bessa the Springfield local had quite come to 


Holworthy 
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Mr. McEwen Placed the Fluttering Blank in a Pool of Lemon Phosphate on the Counter, and Glowered Speechlessly at His Offspring 


Yes, he would go to New York and pick up a million or 
so, and when, if ever, he demeaned himself enough to tear 
into Huntsboro in his limousine automobile 

“Hello, big boy!” 

Floyd stopped short. His heated fumes of fancy had 
towed him, as though he were their caboose, into Pleasant 
Street, and from a near-by lawn a girl had hailed him. 
Floyd regarded her with a bilious eye. She was Edna 
Swan, who like most girls had always appealed to him as 
appreciably less than the dust, for he valued the sex, 
collectively, as a sort of protested note, which still might 
have some vague significance to its Maker but was no 
tangible asset to Floyd. But as he peered at her the 
venom gradually oozed out of him and was dissipated in 
the sweet evening air. Something had changed in Hunts- 
boro after all. It was Edna Swan. 

As he stared at her the Graces, descending from aloft, 
invested her with their own charm, including longer skirts 
and her hair done up. Moreover, as she approached he 
was aware of a certain provocative fragrance in the at- 
mosphere; the scent of violets, nobly exaggerated. Floyd 
caught his breath, and there was a good deal of it to catch. 

“Hello, big boy! Who’re you staring at? Well, you 
could knock me over with a crowbar! Where’ve you been 
all summer, Floyd?”’ ‘ 

His tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth, and he un- 
cleaved it with some difficulty; for when a man has been 
a misogynist for seventeen years, revelation hits him with 
the kick of a mule’s hind leg. ‘‘Plainfield. My Uncle 
Bob’s farm. Look!” He displayed his right hand, which 
was queerly out of shape, as though executed by an ama- 
teur sculptor who had grasped the idea but lacked the 
technique. 

“Oh, you poor dear! Why, what on earth ——” 

“Oh, it don’t amount to much.” He coughed depre- 
catingly. ‘‘Just a little kind of a accident I had.” 

“But, Floyd! How did it ever happen?” 

He continued to serve the antenna to her, and to smile 
with manly fortitude. 

“Well, it was like this: On the twenty-sixth of June we 
was busy overhaulin’ some farm machinery, and this hay 
tedder was kind of rusted, so I put my hand in with some 
grease, and just about then this hired man said giddap to 
the horse, and this fool horse started off lickety-larrup, and 


busted two fingers and a—a liganent. Shake han 
It don’t hurt a bit.” 

And at her touch a myriad of delicate thrills, ] 
innocent Cupids at sport, romped along his spine 

“But is it 
ways going to 
like that? 
can you copey 
EY 

‘*Oh, aim 
so,” said 
stoically. “G 
Squeeze it 
want to; it: 
hurt a bita 
more. Well— 
you at seh 
Monday?” 

“‘Texpect, I 
do take care of 
Floyd.” And | 
eyes, as well 
her voice, | 
sought him, 

Yes,’sevel 
improvemen 
after all, we 
to be noted 
Huntsboro, § 
nally, a brat 
new sidewalk} 
been laid 
Pleasant Stree 
sidewalk mai 
factured out 
gossamer cloy 
upon which 
extensive feet 
the prodig 
seemed scare 
to tread. 

His father,y 
was the to 
druggista 
smelled it, sa 
tered out to 
porch to gr 
him. 7 

“Hello, bub. Well, I see you still cast a shadder. W 
let’s look at that mitt.” 

Floyd, who knew what he was doing, recoiled violen 
“Go easy there, pa!” 

“You always was a clumsy lout,’ said Mr. Mech 
frankly. He had never condoned Floyd’s corpulei 
Floyd was the only boy in Huntsboro who couldn’t inh 
his father’s old clothes. “I wouldn’t thought eve 
drunken idiot would tried to grease a tedder on the wil 

“Well, you don’t have to kill me, do you? Where’sm 

“Oh, well, I guess you’ll live through it. Where w 
she be?”’ | 

Unerringly Floyd went out to the kitchen and embri 
his mother, who reciprocated as far as his girth permit! 

“Lemme look, Floyd. Oh, your poor hand! Do 
hurt you, dearie?”’ 

“Don’t do that! It hurts like fury. What kind of [| 
it—mince?”’ 

“Apple. But, Floyd, are your hands always goin’ ti 
a mate and an odd one? Ain’t it ever growin’ out straig! 

“Oh, in six months or a year maybe. Say, ma, dil 
we use to have a book, all pieces of poetry and so on! 

“T know. The Dictionary of Quotations in prose! 
verse. Your pa bought it off a student canvasser } 
Pembroke College two years ago last May for a dollar! 
seventy-five cents—a peaked boy he was, light » 
plected, with a cataract in one eye. His folks came ) 
Westfield; he ——” 

“Well, have we got it yet?” 

“Yes, it’s right in on the parlor table between Sama! 
at Saratoga and the Life of Henry Clay. Are yo! 
washed nice and clean, Floyd? I’m dishin’ up? 
minute.” 

Considering the tenderness of his emotions an¢ 
mental strain of eating left-handed, whereby his mot? 
pity might be preserved and bucksaw fatigue avoide 
performed valiant trencher duty; afterwards, at the: 
est plausible hour he indulged in counterfeit and cavel 
yawns. 

“You better go to bed, Floyd,” said his father presé 
“or you’ll swaller a gnat.”’ 4 

“T guess maybe I had,” conceded Floyd and, still 
ing, he loitered at the parlor door. ‘‘Got any new furrl¥ 
in here or anythin’?”’ # 


U 


‘Floyd Readin’ Poetry? Guess He’s Got a Girl”’ 


‘ 


1 his mother, excellent housewife as she was, spilled 
Jans. “The poetry book’s right there, Floyd. Right 
son Samantha and ——”’ 
[ McEwen glanced up and, in his own opinion, 
‘:d, but to Floyd his manifestation of humor sounded 
hoarse crude bellow: 
hat’s that? Floyd readin’ poetry? Guess he’s got a 
‘Sh, Floyd?” 
(rl!” shouted Floyd savagely, although his face was 
fie. “Girl! If I had any say, I’d drown the lot of 
!For gosh sake, pa, don’t you accuse me before you 
¥what you’re talkin’ about!’”? And harboring the 
trion book under his coat, in the locale made notorious 
1e viper, he 
iped up the 
¢ which trem- 
i 
vhe privacy of 
dom, after a 
‘eriod devoted 
enjoyment of 
vn symptoms, 
(reer tiy opened 
jecious volume 
owas to provide 
1 for his soul. 
¢.072 of the in- 
uove—a crime 
rid man, a cure 
oth, a kind of 
‘ire, a law to 
a lie, a present 
acing —— 
osh!’’ said 
j, by which he 
/ that so far the 
cr was either 
lor mildewed. 
ontinued to 
| at the index. 
‘—a sorrowful 
ise, a medley, 
3: delight, like 
lzasles —— 
[ eyes were as 
tusly rounded 
‘dfish’s. Mea- 
!It must be a 
cnt! He riffled 
|-he pages, and 
1 the reference: 
‘eK. Jerome, b. 
“Love is like 
veasles: we all 
to go through 
oo» 
shut the book 
}aslam and 
lit from himas 
1 it were itself 
jgious. So it 
1; a typograph- 
‘rror, it was 
slooded blas- 
7! And for this 
ot sacrilege, 


this direct affront to Edna Swan, who was palpably one of 
the Lord’s masterpieces, his father had been swindled out ofa 
dollar seventy-five by a light-complected student canvasser! 

He went over to the window. The night was clear and 
balmy, and there was a shining slice of moon which filled 
him with a fresh charge of romance. With 
his arms outstretched towards the bright 
regent of the heavens he apostrophized it 
in low tense accents: ‘“‘O moon, thou art 
far happier than I, for thou seest her, and 
T see her not.” 

Drawing in his head he stood for a while 
in profound meditation. ‘I wonder,’’ said 
Floyd in a throbbing whisper, “how much 
a poet gets a year.”’ And delaying only to 
inspect his hand, and to estimate how much 
longer he could manipulate the sympathy 
racket, he wrapped the drapery of his 
couch about him and lay down to sterto- 
rous dreams. 

II 

CHOOL began on Monday, and Floyd 

was hostile to it for two reasons. In the 
first place, knowledge filtered into his skull 
so unwillingly that it was like being tre- 
panned without an anesthetic: and sec- 
ondly, ever since he had bloomed out in 
the lines of an infant pachyderm, conforming to his Crea- 
tor’s will and ordinance, he had been commonly saluted as 
the Bawby Ephalunt, which, by the academic measure, 
is infinitely funnier than baby elephant. But even if he 
paraded the interesting contours of a rajah’s pet, he had 
a finer epidermis; in fact, he was acutely sensitive. There 
was no point in throwing down the gage, though, for inas- 
much as the dynamic must inevitably conquer the static, 
there was a blot on his name in battle. The only fight 
he had ever won was by slipping on an orange peel and 
nearly suffocating his opponent before he could be pried off. 

But this year he was sustained and soothed by the un- 
faltering trust of Edna Swan, a trust which didn’t even 
waver when someone in Part IV of the geography elicited 
the fact that an elephant trainer is termed a mahout. This 
was appropriate, too, for she was decidedly fond of ma- 
houting him, and the model she habitually posed before 
him was a certain fourth cousin who held what might be 


“Thank You Most to Death for the Bid to Come Over and Hetp You Make Fudge, Edna, But I Got Plenty to Home’”’ 
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“Girl! If I Had Any Say, I’d Drown the Lot of ’Emt”’ 


designated as a laundry scholarship at Pembroke College. 
That is, he was such a superb laundry collector that three 
or four affluent graduates had endowed him, to insure his 
continuation in the trade. By sheer hazard, no doubt, he 
also happened to ke fairly efficient at quarterback and 
shortstop. 

‘Above all things,” Edna had said repeatedly, ‘‘I adore 
an athalete. Like my cousin, Joe Snyder, over to Pem- 
broke. I only saw him play twice, but they carted the 
other man off in a blanket. If you could just get to be 
livelier, Floyd, and go to Pembroke, too, and have your 
name in the papers, I’d be so proud!” 

At this very epoch the Bawby Ephalunt was nursing a 
football injury of an unusual and intimate nature. He had 
reported for the high-school squad this fall in the same 
spirit in which a cru- 
sader might have 
booked passage for 
the Holy Land, to 
slaughter some Sara- 
cens for the glory of 
the blesséd damosel 
on the side lines. 
But although on the 
defense he was vir- 
tually immovable, he 
maintained this 
same _ characteristic 
on the attack; fur- 
thermore, after every 
play he had to be 
derricked upright. 
So that yesterday the 
coach, losing his tem- 
per, had launched 
the toe of his boot 
at that portion of 
Floyd’s anatomy to 
such purpose conse- 
crated. This was 
equivalent to Floyd’s 
resignation, and he 
had withdrawn amid 
whoops of hilarity. 

“Well,” hesaid ag- 
grievedly, ‘‘Isuppose 
I got myself born this 
way just specially to 
spite you. I suppose 
I could say, ‘Well, I 
like girls to be about 
thirty or thirty-five 
pounds fatter than 
you are.’ I suppose 
that would be your 
fault, huh?’’ 

“Oh, but, Floyd! 
Thatisn’t refined! 
And don’t stare at 
me so.” 

“Well, football’s 
too darn hard work 
anyhow. If I could 
played baseball, 
though, I’d liked it. 
I do play, every time 

(Continued on 

Page 68) 
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he felt in his coat pocket to make sure that 

his birthday present for his wife was there. 
It was—a short string of dark amber beads, the 
new choker length 
that he knew she 
wanted, and a bar- 
gain for eight-fifty. 
It was ten minutes 
before time for the 
train to leave. It 
was so short a run 
to Cloverdale that 
the commuters 
who played bridge 
in the smoker 
sometimes started 
foursomes fifteen 
minutes before the 
train pulled out; 
and David, though 
he had stopped 
playing bridge, 
still arrived as 
early as he could 
from force of habit. 

David had 
dropped out of the 
bridge regulars 
three weeks ago, 
decided quite un- 
expectedly by his 
wife’s amber 
beads. Something 
had reminded him 
on the twentieth 
of March that the 
twentieth of the 
next month was 
Hilda’s birthday, 
and it had oc- 
curred to him that 
he would buy her 
a present out of his 
bridge winnings. 
The commuters 
played for only a 
tenth of a cent a 
point, but then 
Hilda’s present 
would cost only six 
or eight dollars. The first week of David’s plan, however, 
proved its fallacy. From Monday morning to Saturday 
noon he lost four dollars and sixty cents. David decided 
to give up railroad bridge. 

He really believed that, take it for a year, say, he would 
break about even on the smoking-car games; about even, 
with two half hours of pleasure a day thrown in. Still, he 
might not break even. Vance, David’s next-door neighbor, 
boasted that he bought his commutation ticket every 
month out of his bridge winnings. Vance won that money 
from somebody. David was just an average player; he 
knew that it was as likely to be from him as from anybody 
else. He could not afford to take a chance of buying 
Vance’s commutation ticket for him month after month. 

That was what ten years of marriage had done to David 
Birch. At twenty-three he had been an easy-going, open- 
handed bachelor. That was one of the many qualities 
which pretty Hilda Thurston had liked in him—the way he 
was always paying the bus fares for the crowd, always buy- 
ing all the tickets for the movies or the vaudeville, his 
genial, ready “Keep your hand out of your pocket, old 
man. Your money’s no good on this trip.’”’ In those days he 
could afford to lose ten or twenty dollars in an all-night 
poker party, dispose of it with a casual “Get it back next 
time,” or “ Had a hundred dollars’ worth of fun.” At thirty- 
three he lost four-sixty in a week and gave up the game. 
That was marriage. 

Oh, well, you couldn’t have everything in this world. 
Heaven knows, marriage had given him infinitely more 
than he had ever dreamed it might—besides, that is, his 
two sturdy little sons and his pretty, capable wife—in 
purely material things. If anyone had shown him, when he 
and Hilda were starting marriage in two rooms and kitchen 
privileges on One Hundred and Twenty-second Street, the 
life that he and Hilda were living now, their smart little 
house in the smart little suburb of Cloverdale, their smart 
little black-and-white maid serving dinner every night in 
the smart little dining room, he would have been amazed at 
the heights to which they had attained. 

For every phase of their material life now was small but 
smart. Their house was two bathrooms smaller than any of 
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It Was Out After Ten Years—and it Was True. But Hilda Had Her Truth Too 


their neighbors’—the number of rooms in a Cloverdale 
house may be decided by the size of the family to live in it; 
the number of baths is the real criterion—it had only one; 
not even an extra one on the third floor for the maid, which, 
according to Cloverdale standards, is almost as necessary 
as a roof on the house. But in the less than a year they 
had lived in it Hilda had managed to make their little 
house smart. A hideous porch ripped off the front and 
replaced by a quaint colonial doorway, window boxes gay 
with pink geraniums in the summer and green with perky 
little evergreens in the winter, a brick floor laid by a 
theological student—God save the mark!—who worked 
cheap, with a broad-striped awning that gave the gracious 
effect of a terrace, and the trick was turned. The Birch 
house, despite the shameful secret of its solitary bathroom, 
was as attractive as any in the neighborhood. 

The smart little maid had arrived ten months before, a 
fresh-faced immigrant who couldn’t cook anything but 
tea and didn’t know a bouillon spoon from a demi-tasse. 
This was almost unbelievable to anyone seeing what Hilda 
had made of her. The Birch house, with this one maid, was 
better run than most of the neighbors’ with two and three. 

Oh, well! David, unfolding his evening paper, knew that 
he ought to be satisfied, grateful. They hadn’t saved any 
money, but then most people didn’t, he guessed, while they 
were getting started. It was childish to allow himself to 
feel depressed just because an occasional man hurrying 
down the runway outside his window on a hasty way to 
the smoker ahead would pause long enough to inquire, 
“What’s the idea, Dave? Going back on the game?” 

And he would answer, “‘Can’t make it; got a run of 
work. I’ll have to use the time on the train for a while.” 

It was a pretty thin excuse, he thought, every time he 
made it. Two or three days, though, and he wouldn’t have 
to use it, and nobody would think to ask him any more. 
The sense of depression deepened. Good Lord, he told him- 
self impatiently, surely playing bridge an hour a day 
didn’t mean enough to him to have giving it up make 
all life seem a drab and purposeless routine! 

As a matter of fact, he ought to give up golf too.. His 
year’s membership in the club was all paid for—trust Hilda 
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to have found the one club within possible distg 
where you didn’t have to buy a thousand dol}, 
worth or more of bonds in order to join—but | 
longing to the club did not cover the expense 
golf by any mez 
There was the ¢ 
die fee that eg) 
to about a dol 
the men played| 
a quarter a h. 
and Dave, y¥ 
couldn’t keep 
game up on j 
week-end _ play 
as well as then! 
who got out on 
two afterno 
through the we! 
usually came | 
a dollar or two | 
hind on the eig 
een holes. TI} 
he was likely| 
lose a ball ort 
sometimes thi 
He used repain 
balls to the oth 
dollar balls; — 
even so, last § 
urday he sta‘ 
helping his ead 
shuffle through: 
rough hunting 

one till Vances 
impatient) 
“Better dr 
down another } 
and come on} 
we'll have to} 
this foursome) 
through, and t} 
good night!” 

That was 

trouble of cou 
There was no} 


David Bire 
under-five-thousand-a-year income. These other men} 
lived in Cloverdale—oh, pastoral, false, idyllic name!— 
margins broad enough to absorb lost golf balls, a bad w 
at bridge, an unexpected dentist’s bill. Or else, under tlt 
bluff, large-handed manner, they were all running thes? 
sort of bluff that the David Birches were. 

Dave did not know which was true; he was not consi( 
ing the budgeting problems of all Cloverdale now; he was} 
sorbed by a purely personal sense of all life being dull) 
disappointing. He knew that he ought to give up golf; 
bridge, and he felt sore and unhappy over it. His int? 
gence might tell him he was foolish to be unhappy ¢! 
anything so small, but deep in the unconscious was | 
real truth, enough to make any man unhappy. One by 4 
David Birch was giving up all the things in life he re} 
wanted. 

At the time he was married his wants had been pred 
simple. David was not the kind who ever analyzed hi 
self, but if he had he would have found then that here} 
wanted just two things. He wanted to make Hilda ha} 
and he wanted to save money. He took good health 
them both for granted; neither had ever had anything ¢ 
Bridge at a tenth of a cent a point and golf with cad 
and lost balls had not entered David’s experience tl! 
The diversions which took their place—Sundays at 
beach, friends in for an evening of five hundred—he ill 
being a sociable soul. But he would have been quite ! 
cerely willing to give them up if necessary to satisfy eil} 
of the two real, fundamental wants. The trouble had b 
that he had had to sacrifice not one of these side issues! 
one of the two fundamental wants in order to feed } 
other. It had cost so much to make Hilda happy tha‘ 
had not been able to save any money. I 

Poverty, especially poverty in old age, was a hideé 
nightmare to David. He had seen it, as a boy, in his 
home; and he knew how all human pleasure, and evé 
little of human decency, withers under it. He had no bl 
ness genius; there were times when he admitted the lil! 
hood that he would always have to work on a salary. * 
no time could he see any actual, definite way of safegui 
ing Hilda and himself from poverty and dependence! 


old age except the old-fashioned way of saving out of 
he earned. 

is, apparently, they could not do. They had expected 
he beginning. Hilda had amazed David at the small- 
‘of the amount with which she had managed the 
oom-and-kitchen-privileges on One Hundred and 
\ty-second Street—managed it comfortably and well 
|Hilda had always been a wonderful manager. Dave 
,ot blamed her for becoming discontented with that 
«; no capable, systematic woman likes to share a 
ion. But it took most of what they had saved on One 
lred and Twenty-second Street to furnish the two 
3 and kitchen they took on Ninety-eighth. 

ook all of what they saved on Ninety-eighth to usher 
11, Junior, into the world and to equip the three-room 
‘ment that David, Junior, made imperative. Peter, 
yoly, adorable, arriving just a year later, set them 
again. The expenses of David, Junior, and Peter were 
«cable; the moves that they had occasioned inevitable 
David, Senior, could shrug his shoulders over those 
« years. 

tin the seven following years of their marriage he and 
had moved six times; each time to a larger place or 
‘rier one or one on a better street. Each place Hilda 
one wonders with silk tapestry effects made of cot- 
jretonnes, and an eye for color. And each place, just 
¢ it began to seem homelike to Dave, began to cease to 
iy Hilda. Having done all she could within its limiting 
}, she began to sigh for new flats to conquer. 

ve had had several raises since the two-rooms-with- 
(en-privileges period; but right now every dollar he 
én the world beyond his salary was their pitifully small 
y in the Cloverdale house and the fifteen hundred he 
csaved before he was married. And deep in Dave’s 
bonscious mind—held down by such conscious pre- 
eyations as working like the devil days and keeping his 
time filled with bridge and 
nd his wife and his two little 
m—deep down there was the 
se that in seven years he 
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be forty; in ten he would be 
ig to send the boys to college; 
te time Peter was through col- 
(Dave would be fifty. 
Ive knew men who seemed 
‘eriously able to leap into 
ety-thousand-dollar jobs, to 
~ up thirty thousand on this 


osand-dollar deals ever came his 
)-perhaps, he admitted guilt- 
,e just didn’t know enough to 
(nize a deal when he saw one; 
the result was the same—no 
vhad tried to hire him away 
Broughton & Broughton, 
¢ tects, ateven aslight increase, 
s7 nothing of twenty thousand. 


tf a job altogether at fifty. 
Ltle wonder that the idea of 
vg up bridge and golf made 
ad Birch unhappy. It was re- 
ong two of the preoccupations 
la stood between him and the 
ai realities, the unanswerable 
kehoods of his own life. 

Niking Hilda happy was infi- 
ii(7 more difficult than he had 
rened it would be, and, though 
‘aid would still not admit this 
) Imself, perhaps just the slight- 
it hade less satisfying. Dave 
*v’ faced that kind of facts. He 
id ot face, for instance, the fact 
lachere isn’t much kick in giving 
ou wife an eight-fifty string of 
ap beads when you know that 
hi she really wants is a baby- 
ir piano. The fun he had had, 
a¢ in the kitchen-privilege days, 
ting home a forty-nine-cent 
of candy! Hilda’s “Dave, 
h; is that box? It is not letter 
a>! Let me see. Oh, marsh- 
law chocolates! You bad, ex- 
a}gant—darling !”’ 

t that was ten years ago. 
a couldn’t feel indulgent, lav- 
h/xtravagant now on eight-fifty 
s | had then on forty-nine cents. 
nisome way all life lay on him a 
itlull and heavy, like the amber 
ea3 in his pocket. 
the commuter train flashed 
the cluttered dinginess of 
‘am and toward the country, 


though, the dull heaviness lifted somewhat. David was a 
born suburbanite; coming home at night always did lighten 
his spirits a little. To find Hilda and the boys waiting at 
the station in their flivver sedan, time fora little spin along 
spring avenues, white and yellow with dogwood and for- 
sythia, then a brisk, bracing shower in the house’s one 
white-tiled bathroom before a well-cooked, daintily served 
dinner—every commuter’s evening David found depression 
of the spirit lightening to these gratifications of the flesh. 

He had fought against the Cloverdale house as the su- 
preme extravagance; but once he had been coaxed and 
moved into it, he found himself enjoying it guiltily, almost 
reluctantly. There was, he had to admit to Hilda, a 
hominess about a house that no apartment ever had; a 
hominess about having a back porch and a garage where he 
could keep a few tools; the one apple tree in the corner of 
the yard had been planted when all Cloverdale was a farm 
and the Birch yard just a scrap of the orchard. If he could 
only see a way of getting it paid for! Only now and then, 
as in this coming-home hour, did David’s pleasure in his 
home override his worry about it. 

“You'll know our place from the station,’”’ he and Hilda 
were always quoting brazenly; “‘the little house with the 
big mortgage.” 

“Hello, Dave!’”’ Betty Vance waved to him from the 
Vances’ big sedan drawn up beside the Birches’ little one. 
“Van, you bad boy, if you’ve forgotten those bridge scores 
again tonight, you can walk right back to New York and 
get them! Oh, dear, Hilda, what would you do with this 
bad, naughty husband of mine?”’ 

Betty was a determinedly youthful blonde. Because she 
was small and thin she thought she still looked a flapper, 
and she affected round-toed, low-heeled white slippers, 
little-girl round plain hats and baby manners. Dave 
looked from her to Hilda tonight, as he always did, with 
relief and pride. Hilda, with her immaculate linen, her 
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glossy black hair, her slender, eager hands—there was no 
kittenish mock youth about Hilda. She was really young— 
young in enthusiasm and in laughter, fresh-skinned, 
clear-eyed, the hint of latent vigor in her slightest lazy 
movement. 

She had not brought the boys tonight, so as Dave swung 
their little car away from the direct route home and to- 
ward a brief spin along the country roads of home, he gave 
her his birthday present. 

“Dave, you dear! How do you always know exactly 
what I want? These are lovely!” 

She clasped the beads around her neck and their rich 
color made her skin unbelievably white, her hair startlingly 
black, her brown eyes themselves pure amber. Dave 
glanced at her from the wheel. 

“Gosh, Hilda,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ but you’re a knock-out !”” 
And then a little sheepishly, ‘‘Those beads don’t go so bad, 
do they?” 

“So bad? They’re beauties !”’ 

They were in a quiet back road, and Dave suddenly 
leaned across and kissed her. No indefinite sense of de- 
pression, no vague discontent with life of David’s ever 
lasted long in Hilda’s presence. They could not stand 
against the vivid charm which even after ten years of 
marriage she still held for him. 

But as they passed the second turn toward home with- 
out taking it a feeling of apprehension began to mingle 
with the charm. It usually meant when Hilda met him at 
the train without either of the boys that she had something 
on her mind, some plan she wanted to discuss with him. 
David had come to meet all of Hilda’s plans halfway with 
apprehension. They were always practical, well thought 
out, always undeniably an improvement. But always, 
ultimately if indirectly, they led to the spending of more 
money, to the pushing of their scale of living an incredible 
degree nearer the breaking point. 

“Listen, Dave!’’ The apprehen- 
sion became definite. That was the 
way Hilda always began. “Listen! 
Betty Vance’s sister would like to 
rent our house for this summer.” 

“Fat chance!” 

David laughed scornfully. But 
it was an uneasy bluff at scorn. 
What was Hilda going to want 
now? 

“Her son’s going to the Colum- 
bia summer school, and she’d like 
to be near New York and yet in 
the country too,’”’ Hilda continued. 

*‘T’ll bet she would. Did you tell 
her we liked that combination our- 
selves?” 

Hilda passed over the question. 

“*She’d pay two hundredamonth 
for the house,” she said. 

“Gosh!”’ David was impressed. 
“T didn’t realize we were living on 
a two-hundred-rent scale.” —- 

“‘Tt’s the way it’s been fixed up, 
the terrace and everything,” said 
Hilda with pardonable pride. “‘No 
other house in Cloverdale with 
only one bathroom would bring 
that.” 

““You’ve certainly done wonders 
with the place,’”? David admitted. 

They drove on for a few minutes 
in silence. It was pregnant silence 
and Dave found himself growing 
uneasy. 

“You don’t want to rent our 
place, do you?” he asked. 

“Well, I ” Hilda’s consid- 
ering tone was enough. A husband 
who had lived with her for ten years 
would have been stupid indeed 
not to have realized that was ex- 
actly what Hilda did want. “It 
would be nice to be getting all that 
rent if—if we did want to go away 
for the summer.” 

“* Away for the summer?” David 
echoed blankly. ‘I thought that 
was our main reason for coming 
here in the first place, because it 
would be such a good place for the 
kids in summer.” 

“Yes, it was,’’ Hilda admitted. 
“T didn’t know Cloverdale was 
just a winter suburb. Everybody 
goes away in the summer—for July 
and August at least.”’ 

“What earthly difference does 
that make? We were here last 
summer and it was cool and com- 
fortable, wasn’t it?”’ 

(Continued on Page 77) 


parties which for 250 years have alternately 

governed Great Britain, stood and still stand 
upon a common fundamental basis. Both accept, as 
an unquestioned 
axiom, the _ indi- 
vidual ownership of 
property. Neither 
pretends to any 
higher purpose than 
the well-being of the 
British Empire. 
But since Novem- 
ber 15, 1922, for the 
first time in its his- 
tory, Great Britain 
has contemplated, 
as an imminent 
probability, the 
prospect of being 
under a govern- 
ment returned for 
the specific purpose 
of revolutionizing, 
if not by one dra- 
maticstrokeat least 
as swiftly as possi- 
ble, the entire sys- 
tem upon which its 
prosperity has been 
built up—and loftily proclaiming that it has international 
ideals to which the mere conservation of the British Empire 
is subordinate. Should such a government eventuate, its 
reactions must be world-wide and quite incalculable. 

Its advent has approached out of the region of the merely 
fantastically possible into that of the seriously probable. 
For, as a result of the general election held on that Novem- 
ber 15, 1922, the Labor Party reéntered the British House 
of Commons with 142 members, on a total vote of 4,235,457 
electors, second only to the Conservative return of 344 
members, elected, as the figures show, for the most part 
from the less densely populated constituencies on a total 
vote of 5,383,896. The two Liberal parties, Asquithian 
and Lloyd-Georgian, hopelessly at loggerheads in a bitter 
personal-faction fight, polled respectively only 2,508,480 
and 1,678,088, with a representation of 60 and 57, so that 
even if, most improbably, they could have coalesced they 
would still have been in a minority below both Conserva- 
tive and Labor. Consequently, in accordance with con- 
stitutional parliamentary precedent, the British Labor 
Party, hitherto the undersized Ishmael of British politics, 
found itself acknowledged as His Majesty’s official oppo- 
sition and, by undisputed implication, as an alternative 
government should the occasion arise. 

For the past five years Englishmen have been anxiously - 
discussing the problem Is Labor fit to govern? Labor now 
maintains that that discussion has fallen out of date. It is 
no longer a question of Is Labor fit? Labor is about to 
govern. It has some reason for its confidence. The 
British Parliamentary Labor Party was born in 1900. 
Here are the figures of its growth: 


W rnies ER their differences, the two great 


GEN. ELECTION peer SEES LABOR VOTE 
CONTESTED RETURNED 

1900 Zane ers nee 15 2 62,698 
TQOG! aig, eae ~<a 50 29 323,195 
1910 (Jan) Seeee on & 78 40 505,690 
1910 Dec)? Sere. ae 56 42 370,802 
LOLS Aba eee eae 361 57 2,244,945 
1922 tie Sr Be Pe 142 4,235,457 


*Being the second election in one year, fewer candidates were run by all parties, 
whose polls were all reduced. 


It is a growth that shows no sign of check. At the various 
by-elections of 1923, the Labor Party has so far lost no 
seats, but it has captured two, and it has increased its vote 
heavily in those already held. One-half the progress made 
between 1918 and 1922 will at the next general election 
automatically put it in command of the British Empire. 


Sent to Smash Things 


WWeeean will it do with that command? The visitor who 
for the first time looks down from the gallery to the 
historic debating chamber of the House of Commons upon 
some ordinary occasion, after the excited buzz of question 
time has subsided and the normal business of the day has 
begun, is curiously disappointed. The chamber seems ab- 
surdly small after his imagination of it, and surely those 
half dozen men, listless, and here and there asleep upon 
the benches while another member perorates drearily and 
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interminably, cannot be serious legislators for the great 
British Empire? It is a mockery which he resents, This 
is a make-believe display of talk. No real business can be 


effected here. So felt the inexperienced members of the 
Labor Party when they took their newly won seats after 
the last election. “‘We have not come here to imbibe 
parliamentary atmosphere!”’ they shouted defiantly. ‘‘We 
have been sent here to smash things!”’ 

Vivid in those men was the sense of the million and a half 
unemployed, of those other millions whose wages in many 
great industries—the mining industry, for example—have 
been foreed down by economic pressure to a point scarcely 
above starvation level. Vivid in them was the sense of 
such a widespread distress as England has not known since 
the close of the Napoleonic Wars. They had come in a 
mood of revolt, sent by men and women in revolt, with cut- 
and-dried infallible theories for the instant dissipation of 
that distress. The potentialities of the House of Commons 
seemed to them ridiculously inadequate for their great 
purpose—and they jeered, as they have jeered since, sav- 
agely and ironically. 


Lions of the Labor Party 


HE little group of Labor leaders, newly constituted as 

the opposition — Ramsay Macdonald, Arthur Henderson, 
J. R. Clynes, Philip Snowden, and that silent scraggly 
bearded figure whose flash of inspiration in the early days 
of the Fabian Society had made this penultimate triumph 
possible, Sidney Webb—sat quietly in their seats. They did 
not chide their turbulent followers for their ill manners—it 
is dangerous for Labor leaders to chide their rank and 
file—but they smiled. They knew that in the British 
House of Commons they had, could they but seize it, a 
lever which could move the world. And, consequently, they 
have become adepts in that parliamentary manner which 
their followers scorn. The Fabian Society taught them 
long ago that permeation and not the red-flagged barricade 
was the one and only way to establish socialism in Eng- 
land. Before all things, the country must not take fright. 
The lions of the Labor Party roar with two voices—thrill- 
ingly formidable when they address their supporters out- 
side, as gently as any sucking dove when they speak in the 
House of Commons. Surely, these courteous moderate 
men are more than fit to govern! 

In pursuance of this principle, although in the important 
Socialism-versus-Capitalism debate initiated by Mr. Philip 
Snowden in the House of Commons on March 20, 1923, 
that spokesman for the Labor Party consistently referred 
to the Socialist Party as ‘‘we,’’ and although when address- 
ing its own adherents the Labor Party emphatically pro- 
claims that identity, the Labor Party’s election manifesto 
to the country in November, 1922, does not so much as 
mention the word “socialism.” It is a long document, 
containing many far-reaching proposals, which concludes 
with the words, “This is Labor’s alternative to reaction 
and revolution.” 

The Communist Party’s election address, however, 
scorned these tactful.blandishments: ‘‘We call on the 
revolutionary workers,” it said, ‘‘not to hesitate to give 
the most active support to every Labor candidate. What- 
ever our criticisms among ourselves, in all action against 
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the capitalists we present a common front.” Tt 
is substantially the truth, implicitly indorsed by ) 
Ramsay Macdonald, the parliamentary leader of 
Labor Party, when in the House of Commons 

July 16, 1923 
said, ‘“‘ There ¢ 
only two pa 
polities toda 
Capitalist 
and the Labo 
Socialist Par 
And the immed 
aim of the Br 
Labor Party, i 
words of Mr, Phi 
Snowden’s 
debated on 
twentieth, is 
gradual su 
sion of the ca 
system by an 
trial and 
order based 
public own 
and demo 
control of t 
struments 0 
duction and 
bution.” 
tions of the 
Party are agreed upon the necessity of the “super, 
they fight among themselves over the qualifying “gra 
There is, however, much virtue in that “gradual.” 
a British public that might otherwise take fright. ‘ 
ual’’ sounds a long way off. 

It is not my business in this article to demonstrate 
the worth or the fallacy of socialism. No one wi 
that the present condition of society over a large 
the civilized world is profoundly unsatisfactory. 
whether an amelioration is likely to be induced by 
ing all selfishly individual incentive, and subjecting 
to the altruism of an immense bureaucracy, is anol 
matter. Personally, I think it is an illusion. My pury 
is merely to elucidate, from a standpoint of dispassior 
detachment, what the British Socialist-Labor Party r 
wants to do, what chance it has of doing it, and ¥ 
effects would be likely to ensue. 

Those who imagine that socialism, in England ore 
where, is merely a political shibboleth, more or 1] 
cerely shouted by a political party not fundamenta 
ferent from any of our familiar political parties 
pledged in advance to compromise, make a grave m 
When Mr. Philip Snowden, in the debate alread 
tioned, said that the ideas of socialism “are held 
almost religious fervor by millions of people in the wo 
he spoke nothing less than the truth. Socialism is ( 
secondarily a theory of economics and a scheme of gov 
ment; it is primarily a religion, a religion that d 
make the less appeal because its rewards are promise¢ 
and now and not in a hereafter. Its phenomenal sprea 
the last generation is comparable only to those great 
gious movements and antagonisms which swept over 
world in former times, and its psychological basis is 
same. The soul of man, bewildered by the difficulties 
uncertainties of existence, craves ever for some indisput! 
dogma to simplify the riddle; and every now and t 
when those difficulties are accentuated, the principl 
mass suggestion, the contagion of the crowd, comes 
play and some particular dogma is caught up to sy 
with tremendous force across the world as “ La Alli 
Allah and Mahomet is His Prophet!’’ once swept | 
desert Arabia to the farthest confines of India on thell 
hand and almost to the gates of Paris on the other. — 


The Menace of Unemployment 


HE dogmatic belief of the Saracen was as indepen 

of reason or experience as is the dogmatic belief of 
modern socialist; it energizes him from a plane v 
not that of reason but of an emotional certainty that 
way has been revealed to him. This aspect of socia 
of other world movements past and present, has ¢ 
be generally recognized by psychologists, and even, 
and there, by statesmen. But, theology apart, it 
safely be said that no religion, true or false, ever bet! 
a dynamic force without some unsatisfactory socio 
condition from which it was a reaction, such as, for 
ple, was the demoralized slavery-maintained pagan EF 
social system which Christianity abolished. t 
The sociological fact which dominates Great Bi 
today is that there are a million and a half unempl 
(Continued on Page 82). 


VAS Rosenbaum’s first trip as a salesman. In the 
Flilman smoker he heard two men talking about a 
Fmeranian. One offered the other a good Pomeranian 
hundred dollars. 

ister, I’ll sell you a fine Pomeranian for sixty,” said 
ebaum, butting in. 

it’s a good one I’ll take it,’”’ agreed the purchaser. 
enbaum hurried to the telegraph office when he 
'd his destination and wired his partner: ‘‘ Have 
r sixty dollars a Pomeranian. What is it?” 

(n’t pretend that this story is new, but it aptly illus- 
the attitude of many people in buying a house. As 
I and seller of houses, singly and wholesale, I long 


scovered that nine persons in ten have only the 
t ideas about what a house ought to be, and that 
re still more vague about buying a home—which 
er different from a house, as we shall see. 

\ ouse should be bought, first of all, for its home 
lies. That means many different things inside and 
Inside there should be livability in the size and ar- 
gnent of the rooms, the conveniences and decora- 
Outside there should be a homelike setting, a good 
ghorhood, accessibility to school, church, shops, trans- 
tiion, and the like. A house should also be bought 
itlocation, the value of the real estate, the honesty and 

ny of construction, the trend of the community. 

31 alas! if you should undertake to make your living 
iy houses and try to sell them on these fundamental 
ul, you would either go broke in a very short time 
as men of experience do in this field of real estate— 
ito your houses the superficial things by which most 
) judge them, and go with the vast popular ignorance 
“What is a house?”’ instead of trying to teach your 
qaers better. 


| The Right Way to Buy 


IG real-estate operations, like the assembling of a 
i( fora department store, the building of an office struc- 
e,, hotel, a theater or an apartment house, there is so 
yen investment involved that people who are putting 
irnoney into such enterprises utilize the knowledge 
perience of the real-estate man. In many cases the 
etakes the initiative, bringing to one of his investing 
‘a project carefully studied and planned. Such an 
: Tise is large enough to yield him a just profit. 
in the location, building and sale of a single house the 
e‘ment is too small to yield a living wage. I am speak- 


rratively low. 
ihe Philadelphia office where I first worked, the aver- 
mmission for selling a house was so small that we had 


ay a rule setting twenty-five dollars as the minimum. 
2 ¢t 1 per cent, which was then the general commission. 


In those days there were fifteen-hundred-dollar houses. At 
the usual commission we got fifteen dollars for selling a 
house! Hence the rule that made twenty-five the mini- 
mum—and how people who had a fifteen-hundred-dollar 
house to sell did hate to part with that extra ten! 

The real-estate man cannot afford to spend much time 
educating his customer in the solid values that make this 
piece of property an excellent investment and another piece 
a poor purchase. Particularly he cannot spend time 
educating women customers. Men can be taught values in 
the mass, but every woman purchaser is a fresh pupil who 
must be taught individually. And even should he succeed 
in imparting to his customers some sense of real values 
they would not follow his advice once in a hundred times! 

These things being so, real-estate men deal in houses 
along two general lines. First, they build and sell them 
new by the dozen, in subdivision enterprises; or the big 
operator, developing a residence section, turns the building 
job over to a builder and the selling to a broker. And 
second, they list old houses singly as brokers, show them to 
prospective purchasers with as little trouble as possible, 
and take their small commissions as sales are closed. The 
law of averages works for them. The broker’s commission 
on a given house may be one hundred dollars. It costs, 
say, one dollar each time the property is shown. Some- 
where between the twentieth and the fiftieth showing a 
purchaser will be found; and if the broker has enough 
properties of that kind on his books one or another is being 
sold every few days, bringing him a living wage. 

Now, homes should not be bought or sold in either way. 
Fifteen years ago I came so definitely to this conclusion 
that I abandoned my business in houses and nowadays 
touch a deal of that kind only occasionally, as an accom- 
modation to a friend or a customer in other branches of 
realty. 

I have strong convictions about how a home should 
be bought, but nobody has yet adopted my plan. It may 
be that the reader will see its advantages and strike out a 
new path, buying a home as I believe it should be bought. 

The capable real-estate man has experience, knowledge, 
acquaintance and the sense of values that enable him to 
render real service to the prospective purchaser of a home, 
telling him what to do and, even more important, what not 
to do. The bigger an operator the more service he can ren- 
der. But it is not possible to give this service on commis- 
sion in the average home-buying transaction—six to twelve 
thousand dollars. And the home seeker, for his part, feels 
that he cannot afford to retain the real-estate man on a 
straight-fee basis of, say, five hundred or one thousand 
dollars. That seems a waste of the hard-earned dollars he 
is putting into his home. 

But in this I believe he is mistaken. For expert assist- 
ance in choosing his site and building his house, or finding 
a suitable home already built, would save him more than 
enough on the initial outlay to afford a fee satisfactory to 
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the real-estate man, and more than repay him in the future 
value of his property. 

Let me illustrate with a recent experience: 

Some months ago a friend asked me to buy for him in a 
certain suburban section of New York City a house costing 
not more than ten-thousand dollars. Nothing that I could 
find for that price was honest value. A lively boom had 
got under way in this section, building costs were high, 
building material and workers scarce, and every house I 
inspected for several weeks was scamped in material and 
construction. For example, knotty and badly seasoned 
lumber had been used where the price asked warranted the 
best quality, and houses were hammered together without 
proper ventilation between outer and inner walls; so they 
would be damp, paint and wall stains would blotch, wall 
paper come off, and the house itself soon begin decaying. 


The Fable of the Bungalow 


UT eventually I found an honestly built house. Not 

only were the material and workmanship good, but the 
builder had added little things commonly overlooked by 
home seekers, such as copper eaves troughs and gutters in- 
stead of galvanized iron. Moreover, the general effect of 
the house and its setting made the whole placesay ‘““‘Home.” 
And it was offered at fifteen hundred dollars under my 
friend’s limit. In fact, it was worth fifteen hundred dollars 
more, and I frankly told the builder so after our bargain 
had been closed. 

“T know it,” he said. “‘That is just what I ought to get, 
although the price you are paying will yield me a satisfac- 
tory profit.” 

Now why did this builder part with a house for less than 
its real market value? 

The best way to explain that is with another story, The 
Fable of the Bungalow, told by Richard S. Childs, the 
housing expert: 

“There is a fable told of a man who, choosing between 
two rural bungalow plots at five hundred dollars each, de- 
cided to take both, and tendered the owner one thousand 
dollars. But the price of the two, he was informed, was 
eleven hundred dollars. For the bungalow he was to erect 
on one lot would enhance the value of the other lot tosix hun- 
dreddollars. If there had been a thousand such lots on sale 
at five hundred dollars each, the price of them all—with a 
certainty that a thousand bungalows were to be erected— 
would not be five hundred thousand dollars, but some- 
thing nearer to one million dollars. The early comers 
would pay five hundred dollars, the late comers entering 
a neighborhood whose development had become assured 
would pay six hundred, eight hundred, one thousand dol- 
lars and more for lots that were not a whit different or 
better. Then the tax assessor would value them all, quite 
properly, at the standard set by the latest sales. So later 


the people who could pay five hundred dollars a lot, but 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Hampshire, was mildly amusing for the first few 

hours, after which he was frankly bored. He had 
grinned at the absurdly fat policeman lounging against a 
baggage truck on 
the station plat- 
KONI. abate 
dinky, one-man 
trolley car wait- 
ing for East Dor- 
sham passengers; 
at the bustling 
officiousness of 
the darky porter 
who had tried to 
abduct them as 
guests of the Dor- 
sham Innand who 
had been noisily 
kidded by the be- 
starred minion of 
the law when the 
effort failed. He 
had smiled as Mr. 
Dowse pointed 
out, with some 
pride, the squatty 
edifice of the First 
National Bank, 
the marble- 
fronted post office 
and the Harold- 
Lloyd-decorated 
facade of the Dor- 
sham Opera 
House. It was all 
so unlike New 
York. Mighthave 
been a back drop 
for some hick 
vaudeville act. 
And as they Grove 
out River Street 
under the arched 
branches of tall 
elms, bare and 
black and rain- 
soaked, and began 
to pass little white 
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cottages cowering topmost plat! 
lonesome behind the stack he) 
white picket her. The ru} 
fences, Teddy one whisked! 
shrugged his away andslid'! 
shoulders. What front of Cynt) 
a place to live in! Promptly the } 

Norhad his first lid one follo 
view of the Dowse Wonderful Eyes Had Mrs. Blanding. For the First Time in Many Years Mr. Dowse Felt Romantic with her offeri 
home helped tolift A drill of Y 


the depression which he felt settling about him. A dingy, 
white, low-roofed, many-dormered affair it was, with a 
kitchen wing, and woodshed and other additions rambling 
back towards a cupolaed stable-garage in the rear. Op- 
posite a brick walk lined with gloomy cedars that made a 
tunnel up to a side entrance, Dowse stopped the car, and 
after he had shouted ‘‘Zeke! Hey you, Zeke!” several 
times, a roly-poly youth wearing mud-splashed rubber 
boots slouched out from somewhere and inexpertly un- 
loaded the suitcases, hat box and kit bags with which the 
Kanes had been surrounded. 

“Well, here we are, folks!’’ announced Dowse, leading 
the way into a long, narrow hall where an unshaded elec- 
tric bulb revealed a combination hatrack, settee and um- 
brella stand which bore a bumper crop of old coats, 
sweaters, caps, rubbers and straw hats. ‘“‘Now make 
yourself right to home. Here’s Loline. She’ll show you 
your room.” 

But all Loline’s former shyness had once more gripped 
her. She gave them a faint, timid greeting, shook hands 
limply, and mumbled something about being glad to see 
them again. 

““Ma’s out back, seeing to supper,” she explained; “but 
I can show you up. Zeke will bring your things, I guess. 
I'll tell him now. Zeke! Zeke!” 

Puffingly, and with labored grunts, Zeke did, refusing 
scornfully the dollar which Teddy had offered before 
Cynthia could stop him. Then with much the same dazed 
look that a stray immigrant from Czecho-Slovakia might 
show on emerging from the Ellis Island ferry, Teddy 
stared about the big, low-ceilinged, dormer-windowed 
room; at the archipelago of hooked rugs strewn over the 
shiny hardwood floor; at the bird’s-eye maple dresser; at 
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the mahogany four-poster with the elaborately embroid- 
ered pillow shams; at the red-brick fireplace where birch 
logs blazed on quaint iron firedogs; and finally at the 
engraving of Thoroughbreds hanging above the mantel. 

“Some joint, eh?’’ he commented. 

“You weren’t expecting a white-and-gold suite, I hope,” 
reproved Cynthia. “And instead of wandering about like 
a lost soul, you might be unstrapping those bags.” 

Subdued by this rebuff, Teddy risked no further re- 
marks. There was something he wanted to ask about too. 
Hearing the heavy tread of Mr. Dowse on the stairs, 
Teddy slipped out while Cinnie was hanging things in a 
closet, and hailed his host. 

“JT say, old man, do we—er—dress for dinner, you 
know?” 

“Eh? You mean put on dress suits? Lord, no! You 
ain’t goin’ to start that here, are you? Not yet, anyhow. 
Supper’ll be ready soon as you’ve washed up.” 

“Ah, quite so.” 

At which Teddy dodged back and bulletined his dis- 
covery to Cynthia. 

“You didn’t ask, did you?” she demanded. ‘“‘Simple- 
ton!” 

So it was a thoughtful, silent Teddy who trailed Cynthia 
downstairs and was briskly shooed into the oak-paneled 
dining room, where a motherly, pleasant-faced woman 
waited behind a huge silver tea urn. Mrs. Dowse, of 
course. She was attired to receive company and was using 
her company manners. She told the Kanes that she was 
pleased to meet them, asked Teddy to sit at her right 
beside Loline, stranded Cynthia in the middle of the long 
table at her left, and tinkled a silver table bell. Immedi- 
ately there burst through a swing door behind her, as if 
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answering a fire alarm, an amazingly ruddy-faced 
in a stiffly starched white dress that crackled like burn! 
brush as she loped along. Swooping over Teddy’s he! 
she dexterously planted before Mrs. Dowse a silver pla}, 
heaped high yw! 
fried chicki| 
Having ae 
this, she rug 
two steps to | 
rear and wait! 


alertness. ( 
ously there }/ 
been a reh 
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management | 
flawless. Ag 
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biscuits; al 
gother ad 
zlingly argent | 
play. Mrs. Do) 
speared a wh) 
meat section! 
fried chicken | 
placed it on} 


Pointers could have been executed with no more p 
The Lima beans, the crab-apple jelly, the creamec 
sels sprouts, the celery stalks, the blanched almonds} 
followed with orderly alacrity. No cues,were miss 
false moves made. If Mrs. Dowse did any promp 
was merely by rolling her eyes or by an imperceptih 

Teddy Kane was fascinated. The perfect, silent 
of a first and second butler was no novelty to him; 
of the soft-footed, obsequious waiters in good hot 
clubs of the first class. He had even roughed it in 
camps where a single butler carried the whole load. 
accustomed to the tray-juggling feats of dining-car wa’ 
and steamer stewards. But this exposition of Mrs. D 
ideal of a company supper was new to him. He 
vague impulse to applaud or something. 

Judged from a gastronomic standpoint, it was an 
lent meal; as a social function, however, it was 
successful. Too many of those twenty-minu 
pauses out of whose deadening silences Cynthia ¢ 
the stifled conversation by main strength. Mrs. 
made apologies for the weather, which needed them 
for the biscuits, which did not; and then she was thro? 
She gave mystic signals to the superstarched maids, ? 
promptly urged more chicken, more mashed potato, I 
everything else on the guests. Loline contributed on? 
few brief replies to direct questions, blushing faintl, 
each effort. Teddy, still subdued, spoke not at all. 
Dowse, though fully at ease, appeared to hold that at t® 
one should absorb nourishment. He concentrated 
chicken. Only Cynthia continued to sparkle brightly 
intermittently, and she was relieved when Mr. Di 
finished his second helping of lemon-meringue 
pushed back his chair, 
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Win they had all drifted into the big living room there 
ii change. It was a homy, comfortable sort of room, 
}, certain coziness about it in spite of the odd mixture 
n.iture and the surplus thereof. It was precisely the 
f room that would make an arty interior decorator 
t] with anguish. The collection of chairs, for example; 
ion morris, a goose-neck mahogany rocker, a red- 
bh: library chair much sagged in the seat, a green- 
1 willow affair with faded cretonne cushions, two 
goacked, wooden-bottomed rockers, some Hancock 
sated side chairs, and a patent rocker of the early- 
Jley-Grand-Rapids period. The arrangement was 
producing much of the effect of a just-before-the- 
a1 scene. Cluttery. The dull-red Bokhara clashed 
ae yellow silk window hangings, and the pink shade 
| tall electrolier added no harmony to the general 
The brazenly new ivory-enameled grand piano 
e insolently at the old-rosewood melodeon. 
4 in the low, wide-mouthed fireplace four-foot hickory 
owed mellowly, the wide antique davenport before 
sinviting, and nearly all the chairs were comfortable. 
tia curled up in one corner of the davenport and lured 
» into the other. Ma Dowse disappeared, having for- 
< to tell the maids something about the silver plat- 
‘Mr. Dowse, failing to persuade Teddy to accept a 
utocratic cigar from a silver-topped humidor, lighted 
[his own favorite J.R.H.’s, domestic, and sank into 
aiding depths of the red-leather chair. 
light play us something, Loline,’”’ he suggested, nod- 
» wards the piano. 
¢ne ducked her chin and declined. Nor would she put 
eird on the phonograph. So Mr. Dowse, somewhat 
lated by food and two cups of tea, talked. He ex- 
ssl emphatic opinions on various subjects—the in- 
of the excess-profits tax, the folly of this Ruhr 
dp by the French, the silliness of movie plays, and 
ache Government ought to do about that rum fleet 
Sndy Hook. Only the last topic got a rise out of 
d¢. “Might tow it in and give us all a chance, eh?”’ 
to am 
tter turn a couple of battleships loose and sink 
r boat,” declared Dowse. 
¢the next half hour the shoe-button king discoursed 
} drink evil from an employer’s viewpoint; and then, 
Tidy offered nothing in 
ial, Mr. Dowse_ suc- 
id to the digestive proc- 
e his chin on 
n-ktie, the cigar 
) 


stump dangling between limp fingers. Presently he snored. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Dowse had returned, drawn a Martha 
Washington work table under a floor lamp, and, after 
suitable apologies, had renewed her attack on a sheet- 
hemstitching job. Cynthia, in low tones, was trying to tap 
again that confidential streak which Loline had displayed 
at the Lady Louise on the day of the interview. It was not 
tapped. At 10:15 Teddy Kane climbed into his side of the 
four-poster and lay listening to the drum of rain on the 
shingle roof as he watched Cynthia arranging her dark hair 
for the night before the oval mirror of the dressing table. 

“Soggy proposition, eh, old girl?’’ he ventured. “The 
Dowse family, I mean.” 

The exquisite shoulders responded with a slight shrug. 

“Too soon to judge, Teddy.” 

“But how do we start the giddy old course?” 

“T must know them better before I can begin to plan 
anything. Let’s take two or three days.” 

“Gosh!” groaned Teddy. ‘I could write a book on 
Dowse now. He’s a dollar hound, that’s all, and no sand- 
paper was ever made that would smooth his neck. Loline’s 
all wood above the beads, and ma is 100 per cent house- 
keeper. She ought to be running a hotel. What you can 
do with a trio like that is by me.” 

“They do seem rather hopeless,” admitted Cynthia, and 
for the first time the reflected stare'of her brown eyes was 
dull and wavering. 

Sleep, however, knits up the raveled sleeve of care, and 
it was a braye-eyed Cynthia once more who managed to 
get Teddy down for an 8:30 breakfast. Mr. Dowse had 
long since gone to the shoe-button factory; Ma Dowse was 
busy somewhere upstairs; but Loline was waiting for them. 
She said that papa had thought they might like to be 
shown the new house and be taken over to the country 
club for a look about. The Kanes accepted the program. 
The cold blue clouds were thinning and the storm was 
about to blow itself out on a crisp breeze from the north- 
west. Zeke, minus the rubber boots, but plus a plaid 
Mackinaw jacket, drove them into 
town and up Dorsham Heights. 

‘’Swhere all th’ swells live,’ he 
volunteered. 

Along the rising, 
elm-lined street, 


Cynthia noted many comfortable-looking homes; some as 
modern as the half-brick, half-stucco, shingle-thatched 
type; some dating back to the jig-saw-decoration era; 
some modest, some pretentious. And, lifting its raw bulk 
on the very crest of the hill, was this glaring red-brick affair 
with the red-tiled roof, the staring plate-glass windows 
and the imposing colonial portico. 

“They’ve been all summer working on the inside trim 
and doing the painting and tiling the bathrooms,” ex- 
plained Loline. ‘‘ Now the plumber says something’s wrong 
about the hot-water heating system and he’s changing 
that. Papa says it’ll be spring before we can move in. But 
we think it’s going to be just dandy when it’s all done.” 

Although it was Loline’s favorite adjective, “dandy” 
was hardly the exact word to suggest the obtrusive magnifi- 
cence of the new Dowse mansion. Even when Cynthia 
had been shown the water-color sketches of the Boston ex- 
pert whose firm was to do the decorating and furnishing, 
she could not picture the Dowses as really seeming at home 
in these great, high-ceilinged rooms. However, she ex- 
claimed ‘‘Wonderful!’”’ and “Stunning!’’ several times 
during the tour and let it go at that. 

“Papa says he guesses we’ll show these Heights folks a 
thing or two when we get to living here,”’ said Loline. “‘ But 
I don’t know as we will.” 

“Oh, you’re bound to,’”’ was Cynthia’s somewhat cryptic 
reply. 

Then they drove back to the Dorsham Country Club, 
which was just across the river and hardly half a mile from 
the Dowse home, and there Cynthia could express genuine 
enthusiasm for the clever manner in which a substantial 
old farmhouse had been revised and adapted to clubby 
needs. She noted that Loline found it necessary to explain 
to the steward that she was a member, and that she was 
hardly familiar enough with the building to show them 
about without getting lost. 

“‘T’ve been here only a few times,”’ she apologized. 

“Why not often?’? demanded Cynthia. 


“Slow Back, Stiff Wrist, With the 
Left Knee Bent in, and Throw 
the Club From You as You Come 
Through. Snap it With the 
Wrists as You Meet the Bail’’ 
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“Oh, I don’t know. You see, I don’t play golf, and I 
don’t go around with the young crowd.” 

“But what do you do?” 

“Why, I—I stay home with ma.” 

Meanwhile Teddy, who had been exploring the men’s 
locker room and golf shop, had made an exciting dis- 
covery. 

“T say, Cinnie, who do you suppose I ran across just 
now? Little Nipper McCloud! You remember? He was 
assistant pro at Whispering Pines last winter, and got me 
to doing that chip-and-run shot so well when my game had 
gone blooey. He’s running the shop here, and is greens 
keeper, pro and the whole works. Wants me to go a round 
with him and see the layout. I wonder if we couldn’t dash 
back and get my clubs?” 

“By all means,’”’ agreed Cynthia. ‘“‘Go two rounds, if 
you like, and stay for luncheon. I suppose Loline can make 
out a guest card for you.” 

So for Teddy the day passed normally, almost thrill- 
ingly. He so reported as he was changing for supper at the 
Dowse home late in the afternoon. 

“Honest, Cinnie, they’ve got the slickest nine-hole 
proposition here I ever shot over. Say, it’s as full of tricks 
as anything on the Engineers’ or old Wykagil. And by an- 
other year they’ll have nine more holes ready, making a 
regular sixty-two-hundred-yard course. Ought to see those 
fairways—turf like velvet. Used to bea stock farm, Nipper 
tells me. Not so many traps, but enough natural hazards 
to keep you busy. Now take that first: You gotta carry 
a hundred and fifty yards across a rocky ravine to place 
your drive where you can play a stiff mid-iron over a creek 
to the green. If I hadn’t hooked a bit I’d had a par four, 
but I came out of the rough too strong and collected a six. 
Then the second’s an elbow affair, with a blind hole that 
you pitch to over a ridge. Say, I placed one just right there 
and rimmed the cup for.a three. The next is a full mashie 
to the top of a round knoll, and you gotta 4 

He was in full swing, giving her a detailed account of 
how he played every hole, when Cynthia managed to head 
him off with: “Did you have just a twosome, you and Mr. 
McCloud?” 

“No, the Nipper dug up two more chaps and we had a 
regular four-handed battle of it; five-dollar Denver, with 
quarter skins and a putting pool. Nipper and I nicked ’em 
two ways on the foursome. But say, one of the chaps was 
Berk Stover. You know—we met him on the West Coast 
last February.” 

“The one who played around so much with those Chi- 
cago twins?” 

“Sure! Busy Berk, we used to call him. Well, he’s on 
here for the week-end with the Maddens, who live on the 
Heights. Sam Madden was the other. And what do you 
think, Cinnie? At the fifth Sam asked me where I was 
staying, and when I told him we were guests of the 
Dowses he simply stared. ‘Not the button Dowses?’ says 
he. ‘Absolutely,’ says I. ‘How odd!’ says he, and then 
foozles his drive.. Hardly had a word to say to me after 
that. So you see what you’re up against, old girl.” 

“T’m seeing,”’ said Cynthia. 

During supper—the Dowses still adhering to that form 
of evening meal—Teddy was eloquent as to the many vir- 
tues of the golf course. 

“Didn’t notice your name on the handicap list,’’ he said 
to Dowse. “Don’t you go in for tournaments?” 

““Me?”’ said Dowse. ‘No, I ain’t much good at golf.”’ 

He gave the final letters their full value, as the “Ip” in 
“sealp.” 

“Ought to go out and brush up your game; get in the 
Saturday and Sunday push with the old foursome and 
work out the kinks,” advised Teddy. 

Dowse shook his head. 

“None of that country-club bunch has any use for me, 
except when they got some improvement bonds to unload. 
Five thousand was all they touched me for last trip. But 
if I went around lookin’ for a game they wouldn’t see me. 
I used to dub around a few holes by myself, but somehow 
I been too busy lately. Kind of a foolish way to spend the 
time, anyway.” 

At that heresy Teddy all but shuddered visibly, and 
mentally washed his hands of the attempt to make any- 
thing human out of the shoe-button king. He was sorry for 
Cinnie too. She didn’t seem to be getting anywhere with 
ma and Loline. 


Ix 


: Bet Cynthia Kane was neither discouraged nor beaten. 
She was making her social survey of Dorsham folks in 

general and the Dowses in particular. She took a full week 
for it, and when she was through she had come to several 
definite conclusions and had mapped out just what she 
thought should be done. Not until then did she discuss 
the outlook with Teddy. 

“We can’t do anything for the Dowses here,” 
announced. 

“T knew that all along,” 

Cynthia smiled. 

“Of course you did. But you wouldn’t tell me why we 
couldn’t, so I had to find out for myself. Dorsham has 
simply made up its mind that the Dowses don’t count, and 


she 


said Teddy. 
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Dorsham is right; they don’t. They are in the town, but 
not of it. They are marooned—marooned by their money.”’ 

“Wh?” said Teddy. 

“Tt’s their money that has cut them off from their old 
friends, and not knowing how to use it that prevents them 
from making new ones. They are isolated, shut off, ban- 
ished; and it’s just as real a tragedy for them to be newly 
rich as it was for us to find ourselves about to become poor.” 

“T say, Cinnie, you don’t want me to shed tears for the 
Dowses, do you?”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt either of us to feel a little sympathy 
for someone besides ourselves now and then. We seldom 
do, you know. And if we are really to earn that ten thou- 
sand, we shall need to have a sympathetic understanding 
of just what is the matter with the Dowses.”’ 

“‘ All right, Cinnie, I’ll match tear for tear. Spiel away.” 

“T’ll not. ask you to cry over Mr. Dowse,”’ went on 
Cynthia. ‘Personally, he isn’t having such a poor time. 
His button business is a game to him, one which he under- 
stands thoroughly and plays well. He could get along 
without any outside interests. But with Ma Dowse and 
Loline it is different. They see or talk to hardly anyone 
but each other and the servants. Mrs. Dowse has tried to 
edge into some of the social activities of her church by 
making liberal contributions to this and that; but the 
more she gives the plainer the poorer members show their 
resentment, and the more the wealthy ones snub her as a 
social climber. Besides, she is a born executive and has a 
natural tendency to run things. The church women see to 
it that she doesn’t. So she has given up. She fritters away 
her energy in managing her house and her maids. Did you 
ever see such an immaculate home? Probably you haven’t 
noticed, but it’s in a constant state of being scrubbed and 
cleaned and polished and dusted. And her linen closets! 
Dozens and dozens of sheets and pillowcases and towels 
and napkins, all hand-hemstitched and embroidered and 
initialed—her work. And down in the cellar are rows and 
rows of shelves loaded with preserves and jams and pickles 
that she has put up herself; enough to last for years. But 
she keeps on, because she has to have something to do. 
She’s a kindly, sociable soul too. She’s hungry for com- 
panionship, for friends, for something new to do.” 

“When did you hear all that, Cinnie?”’ 

“T didn’t need to hear it. I saw. And Loline’s case is 
still more pathetic. She isa true joy dodger and knows it. 
She realizes that they ought to be living differently, that 
she should be going around with young people and 
enjoying her youth. She’s lonely and wretched.” 

“But she’s such a stick of a girl. And anyway, the young 
set at country clubs always are frightful snobs. They were 
at Roaring Rock, you know.”’ 

“No more so than the older ones. They all drift into 
little cliques. It’s human. They take in the ones who 
do the things they do. The others they leave out. You 
can’t blame the Heights people for ignoring the Dowses. 
Most of those folks up there have known each other for 
years. They have about the same standard of living, 
the same ideas of culture, similar tastes, and soon. They 
have organized a little aristocracy of their own; and the 
Dowses, as they are now, wouldn’t fit in. It will be no 
different when they are in their new house. They’ll be 
ignored, and that will make them morewretched than ever.”’ 

“Well, what’s the answer, old girl?”’ asked Teddy. 

“There are plenty of Dowses in the world. They must 


find their own kind. Our job is to take them where they’ 


will find them and see that they do.” 

“Travel!” gasped Teddy. “‘With the Dowses!”’ 

“You'll like it a lot better than spending the winter in 
Dorsham, Teddy dear; so cheer up, and tomorrow I'll 
break it to them.” 

She did it after the Sunday-morning baked beans and 
fish cakes, when Pa Dowse had indulged in a second dough- 
nut and an extra cup of coffee as his traditional preparation 
for an idle day. He was pacing heavily up and down the 
living room, now and then stopping to stare scornfully at 
hardy golfers in leather jackets who drove by to brave the 
keen breeze sweeping the black frostbitten fairways. 

Loline, in a particularly atrocious house dress whose 
henna-toned color scheme gave her a cheeselike complex- 
ion, was reading the social notes in the Saturday edition of 
the Dorsham Evening Register. 

“What do you think, ma? Lulu Blake’s engaged again! 
It was announced at a dinner party Thursday night. Toa 
Boston man, a Mr. Knowles.” 

“Well, maybe this time she’ll stick to it. He’s the third, 
isn’t he?”’ 

Loline nodded and found another item. 

“Mrs. William R. Pemberton—that’s Julia Biddle, you 
know—gave a linen shower Tuesday in honor of Miss 
Theresa Doty, whose wedding occurs December nine- 
teenth. Ten alumnez of the class of ’21, Dorsham High 
School, were present.” 

“Your class,’’ commented Mrs. Dowse. 

Loline hurried down the column. 

“They’re going to have a big time at the club night 
before Thanksgiving. Dinner dance with special music 
and elaborate decorations. Nearly one hundred and fifty 
reservations so far.” 
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Which Cynthia Kane seized upon as her cue. 

““May I have the paper a moment, Loline?”’ she q 
“Thanks. There was something there—ah, h 
‘Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Dowse and daughter, Miss 
Dowse, have closed their home for the winter and 
New York for a few weeks of shopping and theatergo) 
It is understood they will visit several Southern 
and will not return to Dorsham until spring.’” 

“Why, Mrs. Kane!’ protested Loline. “That 
in there!”’ 

“No, but it will be next Saturday. I shall y 
notice myself.” 

Loline stared. So did Mrs. Dowse. Pa Dowsé 2, 
few thoughtful puffs at his cigar, demanded, “So 
your program, is it?”’ 

“Yes,” said Cynthia. 
good one, if necessary.” 

“You needn’t; I can guess; and I expect ven al 
That is, so far as ma and Loline are concerned. Ta 
along. Give ’em a good time. But I’ll have to ask 
leave me out.” } 

“Why, papa! 
said Loline. ; 

“Nathaniel Dowse,’’ came in Mrs. Dowse, “w 
you think you’d do here alone all winter?”’ 

“Oh, I’d get along fine. With Zeke to tend the f 
and his mother to do the cookin’, I’d be all right. Yi 
just go ahead.” 

“‘ And leave you alone here evenings and Sundays! 
Ma Dowse. ‘No, I’ll not goastep, Nat Dowse, unle : 
come too!’’ 

The debate lasted less than ten minutes and the d 
was of Mr. Dowse’s making, for though he was as 
a rather gentle domestic autocrat, he was nevert hel 
firm one. The réle of family lawgiver was one whi 
never quite abdicated. So while the starchy maids y 
still clearing away the breakfast table, the sudden h 
of the female Dowses had been settled upon. 

Privately, and somewhat tearfully to Cynthia, 
Dowse continued to protest that she didn’t see hoy 
could ever do it. She should worry every minute 
Mr. Dowse. Unless she was there to tell old M 
he wouldn’t get the right things to eat, and he’d 
more of those bad indigestion attacks. Maria wot 
keep the house clean, either. And Zeke had to be 
after or else he’d let the furnace fire out and all the 
would freeze. Besides, she never could live in ho 
long, among total strangers. She wouldn’t know 
do with herself. Cynthia smiled confidently. 

“Youre to leave all that to me, you know. I 
antee to keep you busier than you ’ve ever been By 
And as for Mr. Dowse, he is going to change his 
before long. Which reminds me—tell me the name of 
family physician.” ; 

By the middle of the afternoon Loline and Ma D. 
were packing trunks. | 


“T can tell you why I th 


What fun would it be without 


” 


x 


EVEN bamboo,” said Mrs. Dowse, discarding a] 
hesitatingly. 
“Pung and mah jongg!”’ exclaimed Loline triumpha 
adding the tile to the row before her on the little t 
““And I’m east wind, so you all pay me double, cee | 
“Oh, dear!’’ sighed Mrs. Dowse. “I have hardl 
count at all, except a sequence of circles and three ¢ 
dragons.” ; 
“Remember what I told you about dogging your! 
warned Cynthia. ‘‘ Well, Loline, let’s hear you figure 
total.’”’ , 
Loline did it with only one appeal to Teddy, an 
lected gleefully from each of the others her due ini 
counters. Then she announced that it was nearly | 
o’clock and time to be going down for dinner. An d 
sham, New Hampshire, was barely two hundred 
miles away and only two weeks in the past! 
The scene of her victorious punging was the sittin 
of the Dowse suite in one of the better but not the x 
or the most magnificent of Manhattan’s many host 
Through a half-opened window and past the ol 
draperies came the muffled roar of traffic, twelve st 
below. As Loline stepped over for a breath of the 
December air, she gazed exultingly up the long ribb 
light that was Fifth Avenue, and then out across the 
reaches of the park, where mazes of lighted driv 
and footpaths wound in and out among the : 
masses of bare trees. She stood with her chin 1 
her shoulders well back, letting her eyes roam oval 
which she had come to know and enjoy. During her f 
visits in New York, two brief overnight stops, she ha’ 
liked the city most cordially. Its bulk and nols 
momentum had frightened her. She couldn’t imagin 
anyone should want to live in such a human maels) 
how they could live there. Now she knew that i 
midst of it all were calm, quiet eddies, where one ¢ 
luxurious comfort, and from which one could sally 
on thrilling and exciting expeditions. A lot more Ss! 
learned from Cynthia Kane in a fortnight of crow 
and gay evenings. Subconsciously she was summl! 
(Continued on Page 90) 


D Lipman, a Successful 
Jewish Farmer 


what opti- 
mistically passes 
for such—is a fearful 
and wonderful faker. 
It is the greatest little 
old mountebank, all- 
around con man, fake 
medium, court jester, 
gold-brick artist and 
master magician ever 
successfully main- 
tained in captivity. It 
can kid the very elect, 
and the more elect the 
easier to kid. It is 
the finest game in the 
world just to stand on 
your own mental side- 
lines and watch this 
colossal gold-brick 
artist perform his 
tricks. Almost the 
first thing you discover 
is that he is a master 
mason and architect. 
Without bricks, with- 
out straw, without 
mortar, without a sin- 


b : : abe: : 
fnest timber of reality or a single sustaining girder of 
-.his arch faker, out of the merest rags, tags and tatters 


; 


iitway you kid yourself into believ- 


‘ 


rr, aggressively prepared to shed 


dd cash in its defense. Doyouknow 


fintically defending? 
1 fact. That makes no difference. 
2 ore you don’t know about a thing 
pre solemnly and sacredly you be- 
et, and that proposition holds good 


5 : 
‘i object be a social creed or a man 
L 


| 
i 
yo Nix on the Farm 


} ALL have these little gold-brick 


orance, hearsay, prejudice, racial heritages or hates, 
mstruct a splendid airy edifice with shining cupolas, 
and minarets, complete down to the final detail; 
rer its phony gold-brick battlements he will hang out 
ier with a strange device: Soviet Russia, League of 
as, Internationalism, Eugenics, The White Man’s 
n—any old device will do—and 


t you believe it tremendously, and 
‘ar off to enroll yourself under its 


ast red corpuscle, to quarrel with 
fe of your bosom, or even to shell 


ng about the proposition you’re 
Not a single 


‘rational humans whether the un- 


vaid. 


akers in our midst and we hug to 


| lai our bonny soapsuds castles of illusion. Oe 
| most popular and persistent of these is the fondly 
ried belief that if we could once get our foreign 


rants in America away from the wicked man-made 


is God-made [land, all would forthwith be well 
\e golden age would begin to register immediately 
ooner. If youwill raise your binoculars and study 


n 
eand wicked man-made industry and out upon the 
ri 
| 
a) 


poud banner floating above those hazy hot-air 
‘ments in your own mind, you can perhaps make 


2 legend thereon: “Back tothe Farm!” Exactly! 
sit! That’s the littleslogan. Believeit? Sure! 
ise you do. We all do. I did myself at the 
ff—implicitly—without reservation. It’sthevery 

stuff you do believe implicitly, without reserva- 


1 It was only some time later, after I had come into 
Ssion of considerable first-hand data about farm- 
d about immigrants, that I began to suspect that 
Itle gold-brick artist had once more framed me and 
the real slogan on that banner read not simply 
so the Farm! but Back to the Farm? Nix! But 
4ter half was invisible save by the sober light of 
t.And it is that slogan, as an indivisible whole, read 
t bog light of facts, which furnishes the subject of 
3 | ticle, 
t as during the months that I went about the big 
| rial centers of America, examining into the living 
ljorking and social conditions of the immigrants 
Sentral and Southeastern Europe who live in the 
ed foreign quarters of our great cities and consti- 
efie bulk of common labor in our mining and man- 
¢jring establishments, that I began, more or less 


zs, 
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unconsciously, to construct one of those elaborate, airy 
estates of the mind and quietly placed all my bets thereon. 
Thus, when I came upon the congestion and filth prevalent 
in those teeming colonies, with their inevitable concomi- 
tants, disease and vice, something inside of me said softly, 
“Yes, but you wouldn’t get that in the country. Put 
these poor people back upon farms and then see ——”’ 

And when I marked the complete isolation of these for- 
eign colonies from American influences, the utter ignorance 
within their borders of this great republic’s ideals, insti- 
tutions, laws, I said to myself, ‘‘Yes, but that wouldn’t 
happen on the farms. We’re essentially a country of pio- 
neers; these people need to come at citizenship by way of 
the soil.” 

And when I found the children, the second generation of 
the immigrants, impregnated from infancy with the vicious 
life of the streets, growing up into criminals and gangsters 
and toughs, crowding our reformatories, insane asylums 
and jails, the high percentage of human wastage appalled 
me; the criminal and health statistics for these second- 
generation boys and girls appalled me; they were brutal 
fact figures I could not dodge; they were desolating fig- 
ures, revealing not only the wholesale moral damage 
inflicted upon the individuals involved but also upon the 
whole nation in a general debasing of its standards and 
ideals. 

And I said, perusing these dismal figures of staggering 
dimensions and somber import, “Yes, but that wouldn’t 
happen on the farms. Put these people on the farms and 


their children would grow up healthy, uncontaminated, 
strong; they’d come at citizenship from the right angle, 
with a proper love and admiration for what this nation is 
trying to demonstrate to the world in the way of education 
and opportunity for the common people.” 


Jewish Children in a Public School of the Farming 


Above— Where the Rural Delivery Ends 
Near a Group of Italian Farms 


Districts. 
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Back to the 
farm! Yes, that 
was the big an- 
swer. In short, 
the entire problem 
was simply one of or- 
ganization and distri- 
bution. Warming 
enthusiastically to my 
subject, I decided that 
what these foreign im- 
migrants needed was a 
stake in the land. 
Very well; that was 
simple; if a stake was 
what they needed, a 
stake they should 
have; why not? 
Present each family 
with a farm—say, a 
forty-acre lot, to be 
moderate. Not an 
outright gift, of course, 
but with a thirty- 
year mortgage and 
easy terms; another 
chattel loan for the 
necessary equipment 
and farm machinery. 
Then leave them alone 
and watch them dig in and turn into 100 per cent Amer- 
icans whose children would rise up and call them blessed. 

That’s the way I rosily visualized it; all the crooked 
ways made straight and the desert made to blossom like 
the rose. And I should still be an ardent proponent of this 
scheme, prepared to lecture before large and appreciative 
audiences who knew as little about the topic as I did, had I 
not been forced to subject it to the acid test of reality— 
namely, to go forth and investigate at 
first hand actual concrete colonies of for- 
eign immigrants who had come over to 
America and fulfilled exactly my idealistic 
prescription of settling down on the land. 


A Sicilian Grandmother 
on a Vineland Farm 


Facts Versus Theories 


T WAS just at this juncture of affairs 

that the foundations of my elaborate 
hot-air palace began to wabble and slip. 
Before then I had argued my case some- 
what in this fashion: Industrial life 
seems bad for these immigrants, hence 
farming must be good. It’s the kind of 
non-sequitur logic with which the average 
citizen registers his disapproval at the 
polls, reasoning that, as Jones is a bad 
performer, therefore let’s vote for Smith— 
without ever looking up Smith’s record to 
see if he is fit for the job. In like manner 
I had elected the farms as a perfect rem- 
edy, not because I knew anything about them, but 
because I disapproved of certain conditions in industry. 
The last time I looked at my romantic fine-spun scheme, 
which was just before I started forth on an investigating 
tour among the immigrant farmers, it seemed in excel- 
lent shape; the next time I looked for it, which was 
upon my return, I could not even discover where its fake 
foundation had stood; the entire edifice had been wiped 
off the map, obliterated, sunk without a trace by facts 
and realities. 

Just what those facts are I shall indicate more in de- 
tail below; but right here I wish to state briefly the 
conclusions of that realistic expedition. First of all, to 
the question, Will the settling upon farms of the Euro- 
pean immigrants already in America or hastening by 
tens of thousands to our shores solve the acute problem 
of the congestion, vice, ill health, lawlessness and crime, 
together with the debasing of social and economic stand- 
ards which are coincident with their present mode of 
crowded existence in the worst quarters of our great 
industrial cities? the answer must be unequivocally no. 
The farm is not the solution. It is not the solution for 
several very human and practical reasons. Reason 
number one: The immigrants themselves, the over- 
whelming majority of them now coming over, do not 
want to go on the farms. They would run like startled 
deer from any such proposition. The financial turn- 
over is too slow, the work too laborious, the rewards too 
intangible. Ninety-nine out of a hundred frankly prefer 
industry, with their crowded communal life and their 
straight forty cents an hour. 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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entirely surrounded by winter. He stood 

forth upon the snowy landscape like a 
quarter note that had lost its way. He was com- 
pletely cold and uncompromis- 
ingly miserable as he lowered 
from his shoulder the heavy 
tripod and blew mournfully 
upon his gelid hands. 

That morning the first and 
only snow of the winter had 
settled softly upon Birming- 
ham. It had been greeted with 
vociferous acclaim by the 
younger generation, 
black and white. 
Adults whose occu- 
pations made it pos- 
sible for them to view 
thespotless grandeur 
of the scene from 
well-heated offices or 
houses were inter- 
ested and tolerant. 
But to a certain por- 
tion of the city’s two 
hundred thousand 
population, the 
downy blanket of 
frigidity was the sig- 
nal for no hosannas. 

Ephrium Trask 
was a prominent 
member of that cer- 
tain portion. His 
place of business was 
the great outdoors, 
and Mr. Trask 
prayed fervently and 
frequently for the cli- 
matic miracle which 
would make all sea- 
sons summer and all 
summers torrid. He 
hated cold weather 
as passionately as he 
hated an installment 
collector, and re- 
garded snow as a di- 
rect personal affront. 

But withitall, Mr. 
Trask found some 
trifling measure of leaven in the bread of his misery. By 
profession he was an itinerant photographer whose ornate 
card invited one and all to Let Me Take Your Picture and 
Show You What You Look Like, and the presence of this 
exotic and feathery whiteness unfolded artistic prospects. 
Mr. Trask’s thoughts became focused upon the diminutive 
figure of an extremely dusky child of perhaps seven years 
who disported merrily against the spotless background. The 
contrast between her Stygian complexion and the unusual 
color of the surrounding terrain smote Ephrium’s prac- 
ticed eye. He unslung his camera, stabilized his tripod 
and addressed the child, who now stood regarding him with 
an admixture of terror and interest. 

‘“What yo’ name is, lil’ gal?” 

Down went the dark head and between two pouting lips 
a grimy finger was inserted. 

“‘Ain’t you gwine tell me what yo’ name is?” 

Obviously she wasn’t. The situation was saved for the 
moment by a long, lean gentleman who strolled somewhat 
shakily up the alley and stood lounging against a fence 
which marked the intersection of that unattractive thor- 
oughfare with Eighteenth Street. 

“Tell the gemmun what yo’ name is,’’ commanded the 
stranger. 

The youngster looked up and appeared to derive imme- 
diate courage from the presence of the other negro. 

“Claribella Wick,’’ she uttered. 

“Claribella Wick, huh? How ’bout lettin’ me take yo’ 
pitcher, Claribella?”’ 

The little girl flashed a dumb appeal to the stranger and 
received his nod of approval. Instantly her diffidence van- 
ished and she became an eager and willing subject. 

Ephrium worked rapidly, despite the cold. He arranged 
his client so that the whitest portion of the background set 
off to most startling advantage the ebony hue of her face. 
Then requesting that she gaze upon the little birdie, he 
buried his head under the mysterious black cloth beneath 
which photographers hide their shame, and emerged, grasp- 
ing a large bulb in his hand. 

“Right heah! Look right at me an’ smile.” 


Hyenties's TRASK was a small, dark man 
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Requesting That She Gaze Upon the Little Birdie, He Buried His Head Under the Mysterious Black Cloth Beneath 
Which Photographers Hide Their Shame 


The task was evidently not difficult, for a broad and 
beatific grin appeared on the countenance of little Clari- 
bella. But just as the shutter clicked the interested 
stranger strolled across the field of the picture. Ephrium 
shook his head annoyedly. 

“Shuh! You went an’ spoiled that plate.’ 

“Says which?” 

“You went an’ spoiled that plate.” 

The other man did not appear to relish the insinuation. 

“How come?” 

“You walked right into the pitcher.” 

“Huh! I reckon that didn’t spoil nothin’.” 

A voice from one of the half dozen unpainted cottages 
which lined the alley was wafted down the breeze. It was 
inclined to be strident, and it demanded, in no uncertain 
terms, the immediate presence of Claribella Wick. That 
young lady departed with visible reluctance. 

Ephrium was minded to follow her. But he reconsid- 
ered. His business was an extremely doubtful one. It 
consisted of snapping pictures wherever opportunity of- 
fered and trusting to luck and such salesmanship as he 
possessed to secure orders later upon the appeal of the 
proofs which he would duly present. Because of the well- 
known fondness of parents for their offspring, children 
formed a large percentage of his subjects. But even with 
them he dared not make too great an investment, and it 
appealed to him as bad business to waste an additional 
plate upon Claribella at the present moment. 

Slowly and carefully he dismounted his camera, made an 
entry in his notebook, stamped his feet to assist circula- 
tion, and prepared to move on. He paused to thank the 
lugubrious stranger; but the words of gratitude did not 
pass his lips, for he found himself gazing upon a very 
strange play of facial emotion. 

The pose of the stranger had lost all semblance of 
lethargy. There appeared to be transpiring beneath the 
battle-scarred overcoat an inexplicable tumescence of phys- 
ical activity. Too, the man’s face had lost its languidness. 
The lantern jaw was drooping, the eyes were popped open, 
the head was rolling from side to side. 


Ephrium’s first thought was that the 9 
about to fling a fit. But before he could 
convinced of that and remove himself fr 
vicinity so that the labor of bestowing 
would not devolve upon him, a second s 
reached. This was even more puzzling 2 
great deal more violent than the first. 

The body came to life, the jaw snappe 
the figure pivoted; and with a flurry of sno 
from broad and active feet the man sp 

earth in a wild dash for one of the 

in the alley. 

He negotiated the first hundre 

in ten seconds less than the world’ 

and clipped a bit off that in the 
hundred. The fourth cottage from 
corner swallowed him utterly. 7 

Ephrium sto 
motionless 
ment. It wasall 


that all was 
should be. 


and if there 
thing in th 
borhood to} 


upon himself 
elsewhere. 
he picked up I 
pod, but jus 
would have 
away a hea 
fell upon his 


at which Ep 
emitted a 
fear. 


Darktown. But the fear of the unknown was yet 
Mr. Trask, and he remained decidedly ill at ease. 
“Take yo’ hand offen me!” he yelled. 
The offending hand was removed. 

“What’s the matter with you?”’ queried the new 
“Don’t matter what the matter with me is.” 
spected the other closely, took note of the perspirati 

the heaving chest. ‘‘Who’s been runnin’ after yo 

“Nobody ain’t runnin’ after me.” 

“‘Well’”’—Ephrium started off—‘“‘I don’t like th 
of none of this. If an accident is snoopin’ aroun 
waitin’ to happen to somebody, it ain’t gwine be me 

The other restrained him. 

“Wait a minute, Brother Trask.” 

“‘T done waited too many minutes a’ready.”” 

“T eraves to make talk with you. Does you know 

“Uh-huh. But I ain’t boastin’ about it.” 

“Who is I?” ; 

“You,” anathematized Mr. Trask, “is Mistuh Ge 
Muck, president of the Muck Mutual Benefits I 
Sassiety, Litted.” } 

Mr. Muck beamed with pardonable pride. 

“You is imminently correc’, Brother Trask. No 
to obtain a favor offen you.” 

“Yo’ aim is rotten. A favor fum me is the won 
you is gwine git.” 

Georgie’s voice expressed deep injury. 

“What you is got against me, Brother Trask? Y: 


. hahdly know me.” 


““Mebbe I don’t hahdly know who you is, but Is 
does know what you is—an’ what you is ain’t no 
pusson which I craves to do favors for.” 

“This ain’t so much of a favor. All I want you 
answer me two questions.” 

** Ain’t no use ——” 

Georgie Muck came straight to the point. 

“Did you see a cullud gemmun standin’ behime 
gal which you just took a pitcher of?” 

“Mebbe.” 

“Did you see him run away?” 


sen him run, but I didn’t know was it away or not.” 
10 was that feller’s name?”’ 

unno.” 

u mean you dunno, or you ain’t gwine tell?” 

jean I dunno.” 

11” —desperately—‘“ which house did he run into?” 


‘is it the fo’th house on that hand side of the alley?”’ 
unno.”’ 
t Ise askin’ you 
u might as well quit askin’ me, Mistuh Georgie 
| because you is simply th’owin’ good breff after bad.” 
gie was becoming peeved. 
sms like to me that when a feller asts you a few 
'terrogations ——”’ 
in’t got no time fo’ yo’ fumadiddles, Mistuh Muck, 
sooner you ain’t where I is the happier I is gwine be.”’ 
taller and lighter man moved regretfully down the 
“Seems like you hates me,’’ he commented bitterly. 
fl,” commented Ephrium candidly, ‘‘you ain’t the 
it thing I is of.” 

2 again Ephrium hoisted tripod to shoulder and 
(d down the street, his largely dimensioned feet kick- 
ty pufis of snow with each step. The forehead of 
‘ask was corrugated in thought. The episode mysti- 
m, and from it all he extracted only one single 
'e idea, which was that he thoroughly despised Mr. 
re Muck. 

was Mr. Trask alone in his dislike of Mr. Muck. 
5 had been unfortunate in the selection of a profes- 
.. lis first error had been committed years before, when 
a/epted the job of installment collector for an insur- 
ezency. This was construed as rank treason, for there 
y' an open warfare between the companies which 
u the health of the colored community and the com- 
n'y itself. 
‘“, Mr. Muck’s job as collector was the most obnoxious 
positions the insurance company had to offer, and it 
ie of the few times in Birmingham’s history that a 
t’nan of dusky hue had descended to the level of act- 
azollector for a Caucasian company. And, to cap the 
12, Georgie had been as faithful and inexorable in the 
irge of his duty as any blond gentleman. 
ergie’s company operated in precisely the same 
ur as all other companies of its type. For the small 
significant sum of twenty-five cents a week it 
tified the health of any colored gentleman to the 
1 of five dollars a week, the joker in the policy being 
ie illness was required to last a full week or multiple 
¢, Let the insured be ill for six days and twenty- 
aours, and then arise and walk, and he would be 
to not one nickel of benefits. It was a case of 


” 


tlays or nothing, and those seven days must be spent 
%. The same sort of policy was in force among the 
mrs of the feminine gender at the slightly advanced 
| thirty-five cents a week. 
+ most important factor in the insurance company’s 
iiss is, of necessity, the collector who visits the home 
4( insured in- 
Cal once a 
knd gathers 
+ harvest of 
aters and 
ns. He is 
uas unpopu- 
2a doctor’s 
cer one has 
oie entirely 
|. Temeets at 
1 D0r a severe 
ticy. This an- 
213m is tradi- 
2 and in con- 
4.ce the job 
tl collector 
k2ome one in 
“ tact plays 
| derably less 
tant réle 
rit should. 
surance of 


4 flourishes 


3a grove of 
1d bay trees 
¢se of the 
4” Payment 
1| The most 
cunious 
gentleman 
a\" would feel 
essly lost 
hit the sense 
fety im- 
‘id by the 
v2dge that in 
2\f illness he 
ht be forced 
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to starve entirely 
to death. 

And so, as a 
collector, Georgie 
Muek had 
wormed his way 
into the hearty ill 
will of his colored 
brethren. And, 
realizing that he 
was hopelessly 
déclassé, he per- 
mitted his agile 
brain to function 
overtime and 
eventually evolve 
an idea which had 
thus far proved 
lucrative if some- 
what trouble- 
some. In brief, 
he had organized, 
some several 
months since, the 
Muck Mutual Benefits Insurance 
Society, Ltd. The title of the or- 
ganization was, in part at least, a 
decided misnomer. So far as col- 
ored society had as yet discovered, 
the benefits were far from mutual, 
although the liability of the company was decidedly limited. 
But the Muck society flourished hecause its insurance was 
cheap, and most of the premium payers did not pause to 
reflect upon the wherefores of that cheapness. 

Mr. Muck had come to realize that there was a reason 
for the enormous profits piled up by the organizations for 
which he had previously worked as a collector, and that 
the reason lay in the ill-for-one-week-or-no-pay clause in 
their policies. 

Therefore he carried that idea several better. Upon pay- 
ment by gentlemen of two bits a week, and by ladies of ten 
cents more than that, he promised an illness payment of 
seven dollars and fifty cents a week. But whereas in the 
white folks’ companies one must be ill for only one week in 
order to collect, in the Muck Mutual Benefits Insurance 
Society, Ltd., the policyholders were forced to remain in 
their beds for fortnightly periods. For instance, an illness 
of thirteen days brought the policyholder much sympathy, 
but no cash. A three weeks’ illness was paid upon a two 
weeks’ basis. 

But, after all was said and done, Mr: Muck offered poten- 
tial safety at the lowest price, and success crowned his 
efforts. 

Until the sun sank low in the heavens, Mr. Ephrium 
Trask continued to tramp the streets of Birmingham’s 
Darktown, snapping whosoever appeared likely to be pos- 
sessed of parents who would order pictures when the 
unsolicited proofs should be shown. And at four o’clock 
in the afternoon he returned to his modest room in a 
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“You Ain’t Feelin’ as Good as You Was This Afternoon, is You, Mistuh Stamp?”’ 


He Declared Passionately That He 
Was the Victim of a Frame-Up 
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Twenty-third Street boarding house, 
where he found awaiting him a scrawly 
note: 

dere mr trask Iam much obliged will you 
come to house wich the feller you think you 
seen standing in the alley ran into and oblige 

yrs resptvely ADRIAN STAMP 

Ephrium read and reread the letter. 
That the affair had something to do with 
health insurance he knew, but it con- 
tained an element of doubt that mysti- 
fied him completely. Still, it was a part 
of his philosophy to leave well enough 
alone and permit others to handle their 
own affairs. Ephrium knew of Adrian 
Stamp as a fairly substantial citizen 
with an uncanny ability to secure jobs 
that paid more money than the jobs any- 
one else could secure—and hold them 
for shorter periods of time. He did not 
entertain any particular feeling toward 
Mr. Stamp; neither one of ill will nor 
one of friendship. 

As a consequence of this indifference 
it behooved him, as aman of sound judg- 
ment and unerring discretion, to ignore 
Mr.Stamp’s invitation; and so the mat- 
ter would in all probability have been 
closed as far as he was concerned had 
not a visitor appeared. 

Ephrium was not at all elated at again seeing Georgie 
Muck. He had already seen too much of the insurance 
magnate, and the smiling countenance of the colorado- 
maduro-complexioned gentleman seemed to include Eph- 
rium in a fraternity of understanding. Ephrium resented 
the intrusion. 

“Well, well, well, Mistuh Trask,’’ started Georgie with 
sirupy unctuousness, ‘‘heah I is again.” 

Ephrium favored his guest with a chilly stare. 

* Teuyoulae 

“Uh-huh. Jes’ me, myse’f.’”’ 

“Tha’s one cullud man too many.” 

“But, Mistuh Trask ——”’ 

“Don’t you but me; an’ the sooner you goes out the 
quicker I’ll be alone.” 

“Tse goin’ right away.” 

“You keep on promisin’, but you never makes good.” 

“What I has really come for is to ask you a favor.” 

“Huh! Askin’ me favors seems to be the one thing you 
don’t do nothin’ else but.” 

Georgie smiled blandly. 

“You is the sarcasticest feller. Now Ise astin’ 
you does you remember the feller which run down the alley 
just when I come up to you this afternoon? Does you 
recall what his face looked like?” 

“*T ain’t sayin’ I don’t.” 

“Ts you sayin’ you does?” 

“‘T ain’t sayin’ nothin’.” 

“Well, I asts you does you does or does you don’t?” 

Ephrium 
scratched his 
head. 

“Maybe.” 

“ A-a-ah!”’ Mr. 
Muck was pleased 
by this mite of 
progress. ‘‘An’ 
would you recker- 
nize him was you 
tosee him again?” 

“T reckon so.” 

“Good! Fine! 
All I wants you 
to do is to come 
along with me to 
where he lives at 
an’ tell me is he 
the feller which 
was in the alley 
this afternoon.”’ 

Ephrium’s eyes 
narrowed. 

“Tha’s all you 
want?” 

“Uh-huh, tha’s 
the on’iest thing.” 

“Well, all I has 
got to say, Mis- 
tuh Muck, is that 
you wants one 
thing you ain’t 
gwine git.” 

And the wildest 
torrent of Geor- 
gie’s most persua- 
sive oratory failed 

(Continued on 

Page 52) 
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NCE more I turn my crystal ball, to see 
() reflected therein a French villa set in the 

midst of green, shaded by venerable trees, 

dropped between park and plain, silent and in- 
closed. It is the Villa Trianon, in Versailles, as Elsie de 
Wolfe and I first peered at it between iron grilles. This 
place has a history. The land was given originally to the 
daughters of Louis XV, known in their day as Mesdames 
de France. There they rested, descending from their heavy 
carriages as they covered the rough road between Versailles 
and Marly. There they built a little pavillon in the corner 
after the style of a rendez-vous de chasse, where they par- 
took of such refreshments as were at that time consid- 
ered palatable. They called it gotiter. It was equivalent 
to our five-o’clock tea. 

Later, when the next sovereign mounted the throne, 
the present house was built for the surgeon of Marie 
Antoinette, and still another pavillon added, which 
was modeled in every detail after the farm build- 
ings in the park of the Trianon composing the 
hameau of Marie Antoinette where she played at 
rusticity and milked her cows with gilded horns 
into pails designed and made at the royal factory 
of Sévres. One can find all these landmarks clearly 
indicated on the old maps of the period. 

At the time when Miss de Wolfe and I lived in 
the English cottage previously described, we were 
practically next door to this property. We looked 
at it admiringly and wondered why it remained 
neglected and deserted. Suddenly one day we 
noticed great yellow placards announcing its forth- 
coming sale at public auction. 

It had been the home for years of the Duc de 
Nemours and his children. There were twenty-five 
people all told forming his household, who were lodged, 
heaven knows how, in the limited space of the Villa 
Trianon, for it was never a very commodious dwelling. 
There was then only one bathroom, which served gener- 
ally, but which at the time was doubtless regarded as the 
last note of modern luxury. 

After the disintegration of this royal family the property 
passed through several hands until it was thrown into the 
market by one of the victims of the famous Madame 
Humbert. He was a jeweler who had speculated heavily 
under her guidance until he was ruined. 

As we gazed at this beautiful place we began to crave 
its possession. We had decided that Versailles was the one 
spot on earth where we desired to locate. We had lived 
there so long in rented houses that if we bought anywhere 
it would naturally be in this paradise of our choosing. Our 
fortunes, however, were only mounting slowly. We were 
far from being in affluent circumstances. I was doing fairly 
well in my business and Miss de Wolfe was earning a good 
salary in the theater, yet to have a sufficient total enabling 
us to purchase a house and land was a serious matter. 


Memories of Mr. Morgan 


ARDOU, our friend and neighbor—this corner of Ver- 

sailles was only four miles from his estate at Marly— 
came over at our request to inspect the place. He studied 
it carefully, then thumping his heavy walking stick upon 
the stone terrace said, ‘‘ My children, I advise you to buy 
this property if you can getit for areasonable sum. It will 
prove a good investment.” 

How little our old friend realized that in the years ahead 
it was to bring us a happiness which no investment could 
equal. 

At last came the auction, when the place was bought in 
for eighty-three thousand frances. Several months passed 
and we learned that the owner, who lived in Troyes, and 
who had accepted this property in part payment of the 
jeweler’s bad debts, was thoroughly disgusted and deter- 
mined to resell at almost any price. 

We discussed this opportunity from every angle until we 
mustered enough courage to make an offer of sixty thou- 
sand francs. Our proposition was spurned as ridiculous. 
We could do nothing more. We thought of our loss and 
bemoaned our fate, until one day a letter reached us of an 
encouraging nature. We were told by the real-estate agent 
that if we would add five thousand frances to our first offer 
he thought the sale might go through. We acted upon his 
advice and became the proud purchasers of the Villa 
Trianon, of its two pavillons, the outbuildings and the ten 
thousand square yards of land, all this for about twelve 
thousand American dollars. 

Our French neighbors, especially the curator of the 
Musée de Versailles, Pierre de Nolhac, were fearful of the 
changes we proposed. They connected the trend of mod- 


ernism with American enterprise and could not imagine us . 


capable of reverence and of reserve. Their surprise was 
very great, therefore, when they found us restoring the 
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Comédienne 


past while recognizing the im- 
portance of hygiene and the 
necessity of present-day con- 
venience. The work moved 
slowly and we counted the 
months until at last the place 
was turned over to us as our 
future habitation. 


One of our first visitors was 
Anne Morgan, the daughter 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, 
whom I had grown to know 
fairly well. She was many 
years my junior and unusually 
young for her age. She had 
often come to our little house 
in New York. There wassome- 
thing pathetic about this 
splendid girl, full of vitality and eagerness, yet who, as the 
youngest of a large family, had never been allowed to grow 
up. Her environment had always been one that was ultra- 
conservative. Those with whom she had been thrown were 
thoroughly admirable members of that society in which 
they moved, but the great army of individualists was 
practically unknown to Anne Morgan when first I met her. 
The people about whom she had read and whom also she 
wanted to meet were wholly off of her line of march. 

Her mind was ready for the spark plugs to be adjusted, 
her moment of mental expansion had dawned, the power 
of her personality was to be set in motion. In other words, 
she was about to discover herself, to learn through suc- 
cessive experiences her own potentialities. 

Probably no two people were ever more alike in funda- 
mentals of character than were Anne Morgan and her 
father, who was a man of, marvelous energy, of infinite 
courage and of concentrated opinions. Once he believed in 
anyone or in any cause, no outside influence would have 
the slightest effect upon him. He could not be sidetracked. 
Though these qualities drove him into leadership, as he 
grew older it was evident that he suffered from their very 
defects. To acknowledge defeat was foreign to his temper- 
ament. He was always loyal to his mistakes. 

When his feet stumbled there was no recovery of equilib- 
rium. Brilliant in vision, dauntless in self-confidence, 
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there was probably no figure of his century 
was more meteoric than J. Pierpont Morga 
his journey across the world of finance, in w 
for years his ability to reign was unconte: 
Mr. Morgan was patriarchal in his views. The ems 
pated woman enjoyed no favorin hiseyes. As his daug 
grew up she queried more and more as to the reago 
his arbitrary rulings, and when to her recurrent der 
for explanation she was told ‘‘ That I say so is suffieje 
she determined that she must think and act for hey 
After that first visit to us at Versailles she fell under 
spell of its broadening atmosphere. She began to 
erate her mind from the bogies with which it had] 
filled. She commenced to draw her own conelus; 
to develop her own opinions, to select her own i 
“ests; in other words, to stand on her own feet 
To watch this expanding of her mentality w 
privilege. A friendship was thus establis 
until her visits each summer grew in length, 
Villa Trianon became her playground and 
pastime. Miss de Wolfe and I were oblige 
combine our respective businesses with our: 
ures, but it all seemed to dovetail. J 
Miss Morgan and I were fond of purpos 
motoring, so we gadded about sight-seeing. 
a very large area and under conditions of 
indulgent comfort. Our last motor trip toge 
of any consequence was in 1914 at the brea 
out of the war, when we drove from Savoi 
Biarritz, where we joined Miss de Wolfe, who 
been in Spain. We traveled through a line of 
rier bayonets and past hundreds of buoyant pi 
preparing for the unknown conflict. ; 
Between Chambéry and Bayonne we were fo 
to show our papers of identity and our passports s 
seventy times. It was thi 
ginning of the reign of t 
which made everyone a 
pect, but which in its ec 
sion frequently harbore¢ 
enemy as a cherished fri 
iM 


The New Wing ) 


ISS DE WOLFE care 
motoring only whent 

is something objective al 
other end. She never sh 
my sheer joy of settling m 
in a car, of riding along 
lessly, feeling a symphor 
its whir, of looking thr 
green branches at a I 
ground of bluesky, of wat 
valley and mountain witl 
indolence of a vagrant n 
of taking a vast sens 
pleasure out of the vibra 
of the engine, and of ex 
encing a sense of relax! 
such as nothing else in 
world can give. It is this 
more which an automobil! 
always meant tome. 
In 1912 it was decided 

a new addition to the 
should be made so that we could have further guest ref 
We laughingly called this the Morgan wing, for its) 
struction was her contribution to the general invest! 
Architecturally it stands against the original house fre} 
inspired by utility and not as a pretentious effort t¢! 
furtherance of beauty. 
Towards the close of the war I realized that my! 
must be more and more devoted to interests in my) 
country, that my work here must be made paramount! 
that I could no longer be free to absent myself for so 1! 
months in every year. My legitimate business had? 
ruthlessly disrupted, as was the case with so many. 1 
fore, due to the aftermath, I gradually drifted away ! 
my transatlantic moorings. Miss de Wolfe and Miss i 
gan generously relieved me of my share of the Villa Tri 
and assumed it between themselves, so that my fina” 
responsibilities in France were lifted from my shoua 
From time to time I have returned to this land of enc! 
ment, for I shall never cease to regard it as my first lo}. 
I gave up France as a residence, but never as the | 
alluring playground of the whole world. During the} 
from 1914 to 1919 there were, however, many causes 
( 


ductive of internal friction, for nothing is a more unl 
spectacle than the sight of one’s compatriots in a fc! 
land so disloyal to their own country as to throw th? 
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jaitors to the United States were not only to be found 
. enemy’s camps but also in some of the most luxuri- 
Boros of the American colony in Paris. 
\ithe moment when our soldiers were shedding their 
co upon the battlefields, sent over by the Administra- 
1 aen in control, when our Chief Executive was strug- 
4ywith problems even greater than those of military 
niBY, when, whether right or wrong, we should have 
o for solidarity in the eyes of the world, our home 
vy nment was too often made the target of American 
‘ism, and its shortcomings were loudly described and 
j:d by our compatriots who were the loudest in pro- 
in ng their allegiance to the Allies. 
tyas a sorry spectacle, to say the least, and one which 
¢. upon one’s mind the tragedy of that man or of that 
nan who stands literally without a country. 
Vny were the civic movements promoted by Anne 
yan during the early years of her activity. The list 
tim would be too long to enumerate. Her absorption 
F nch interests since the war has consequently been a 
n2 of regret to those who had previously been her 
y.kers here. 
\ had, together with Mrs. J. Borden Harriman and 
«;, established the first social club for our sex in New 
r City. Our efforts met with success, and the Colony 
11 at 122 Madison Avenue, designed by Stanford 
1: and decorated and furnished by Elsie de Wolfe, be- 
n the forerunner of similar centers throughout the 
ry. 
bs of women with restaurant, lounge, swimming pool 
iymnasium have now become so common that they 
< to arouse even passing surprise. Personally I belong 
fur such organizations in New York alone, although I 
vlived to realize that no club can ever replace a home. 


Lions and Lambs in Friendly Converse 


(2 only were Anne Morgan and I officers of the Colony 
ub, but for seven years, and even after its removal 
i; more spacious but less attractive building at 564 
rAvenue, I was the chairman of the house committee; 
esy task, especially as every system in the running had 
b established. We had to build our machinery in ad- 
1, hoping that when put in place it would function. To 
1it extent we were not disappointed, and many of the 
g al ideas still obtain. 
ivas little wonder that Anne Morgan enjoyed to the 
nst the atmosphere of the Villa Trianon, for its popu- 
ii was always increasing. The Sunday-afternoon recep- 
n drew the most interesting people together from all 
trs of the globe. Incongruities of acquaintance seemed 
i to fall into proper pigeonholes. Racial and religious 
jdices became extinct. The lions and the lambs were 
<m into each other’s society with every external evi- 
1, of mutual enjoyment. Kings and potentates walked 
1,in hand. I remember receiving on one occasion the 
sful French Cardinal Mathé, whose coming had been 
ally announced. Sud- 
1. we saw him crossing 
‘twn in animated con- 
stion with Jean Riche- 
.nd the famous writer 
1 Whose real name was 
»Jomtesse de Martel. 
2as a direct descendant 
t» Comte de Mirabeau, 
‘'amous citizen of rev- 
imary days. 
filso recall a very ex- 
(linary visit I once 
(othis brilliantwoman, 
(2 books, Nos BonsNor- 
1s and Petit Bob, had 
(suchasensation. Her 
1: was well situated in 
tuil. Her love of ani- 
was widely known, but 
«wholly unprepared for 
species which at that 
1 absorbed her atten- 
t She had become a 
3 nate lover of monkeys 
iad surrounded herself 
them. 
‘I sat in her drawing- 
1 I suddenly became 
ious that I was not 
' I was made aware 
‘her living occupants. 
4 instant something had 
)»ed upon my shoulder. 
ed my eyes and discov- 
beating down from the 
ig on silken cords half 
jen little animated be- 
chattering and confus- 
jiny creatures of every 
and variety, and all as 


friendly as they were 
garrulous. 

When Gyp entered 
she exclaimed, “Ah, ma- 
demoiselle, I see you 
have made friends with 
my family!’ 


We were all deeply in- 
terested at Versailles in 
the stories which were 
exchanged through the 
sales of objects of art 
when transferred to the 
great collectors. There 
were many purchasers 
in the field in those 
days, and the rivalry in 
acquisition was very 
keen. Prices soared ac- 
cordingly and it even 
took a man like Sardou 
a long while to realize 
“Other times, other 
habits.” 

When that series of decorative panels by Fragonard 
became familiar in two continents, Sardou was amazed be- 
yond expression, especially because he was one of the few 
really familiar with the history of these lovely eighteenth- 
century pictures. What is generally known is that they 
were originally a royal command given by King Louis XV 
and destined to adorn the walls of Madame du Barry’s 
pavillon at Louveciennes. When Fragonard, who was then 
a young and struggling artist, had completed the order the 
canvases were taken there and set in place, as their re- 
spective sizes corresponded with the mural spaces which 
had been left empty to receive them. 

When Madame du Barry saw the pictures, however, she 
imagined that the subjects were in illustration of her rela- 
tions with the king, and it was the fifth panel, representing 
the heroine leaning disconsolate and deserted against the 
marble column, which came as a hideous warning of her 
approaching abandonment by her royal lover. She was so 
incensed that she had the pictures torn down. They were 
removed instantly from her sight. Fragonard rolled them 
up, disgusted with his fair patron, but still more disgusted 
with the ignorance and caprice of that world upon which 
his fortune and his reputation so largely depended. He 
decided that he would turn his back on it all, return to the 
South of France near Grasse, where he was born, paint 
merely as a pastime, and earn his bread literally by the 
sweat of his brow while tilling the soil. 

He lived thereafter happily, although frugally, amassed 
a considerable competence, married and became the father 
of several children, and finally died in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, leaving quite an estate, which was 
then administered by a cousin of Victorien Sardou’s, one 
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Blaize Sardou, notary, who was many years 
his senior. 

What everyone does not know is that in 
the settlement of this estate these decora- 
tive panels played a very conspicuous part. 
They had been thrown into an attic by the 
artist, together with dozens of his other 
drawings, while Fragonard became more 
and more absorbed with the raising of cows 
and pigs. In the living rooms were the 
usual pieces of simple furniture, and in the 
kitchen hung the familiar array of shining 
copper pots and pans so dear to the hearts 
of French housewives. 

It was decided that justice demanded an 
equal division of these articles among the 
three heirs, one a girl and the two others 
boys. All went smoothly under the tactful 
administration of Blaize Sardou until it 
came to the division of the culinary uten- 
sils. Then the trouble really began. The 
sister, who was about to marry, insisted 
that the brothers should resign all claim to 
these precious treasures, as it was more 
appropriate for her to inherit them. She 
would even give up the farm implements if only she might 
keep the pots and pans. 

After many sessions, when feeling ran high, the notary 
suddenly remembered the paintings in the attic. He asked 
“What about them?”’ They were at once carefully ex- 
amined and appraised, with the result that the two young 
men said that they would allow the kitchen utensils to be- 
come their sister’s sole property provided that she on her 
side would relinquish all rights to the paintings. 

She looked these over, agreed to the bargain, and for 
many years told the story to her neighbors, chuckling with 
glee over the ignorance and stupidity of her brothers. 


The Baron and His Find 


EARS passed until one day some tourist reported to 
the Princess Mathilde in Paris that he had discovered 
in the old French homestead this series of panels. The 
eighteenth century school of artists was then rapidly 
coming into vogue. Emissaries were at once sent to Grasse 
to investigate the truth of the traveler’s statement, which 
was amply verified. An offer to purchase was immediately 
made, the sum proposed being forty thousand francs. 
Young Fragonard, who was the grandson of the painter, 
felt that if anyone wanted his pictures enough to pay this 
amount for them, by holding them a while the value would 
increase. His reasoning proved correct, for eventually 
these famous Fragonards of Grasse were sold to a dealer 
in Paris for one hundred thousand francs, which at the time 
represented approximately nineteen thousand dollars. 
They passed subsequently through several hands until 
purchased in England by J. P. Morgan. They were for a 
long while in his house in 
London, where they were 
seen at an unfortunate 
disadvantage owing to the 
crowded wall space of 
the room where they hung. 
The panels were afterwards 
brought to this country and 
exhibited for many months 
in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, where they attracted 
much attention and pub- 
licity. Ultimately the exec- 
utors of Mr. Morgan’s estate 
in turn sold them to the late 
H. C. Frick, who had aroom 
especially prepared for their 
reception. There they hang 
now after having traveled 
many miles through many 
years, from the pavillon of 
Madame du Barry at Lou- 
veciennes to rest in a mod- 
ern New York residence. 
One of the gems in the 
collection of the Musée 
de Chantilly is an exquisite 
statuette in bronze of the 
sixteenth century, which 
stands ina case in the center 
of the rotunda. Every con- 
noisseur who has visited 
Chantilly will doubtless re- 
eall it. The circumstances 
under which it came into 
the possession of the Duc 
d’Aumale are interesting. 
Early in the nineteenth 
century there was one Baron 
de Pourtalés who was a great 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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This Master Photographer Could Not Change the Eyes, But He Made Them Count. 
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CERTAIN writer who had produced many doubtful 
A novels once told me that the only way to dramatize 
a wedding was to break it up. The same thing may 
be said of a dutiful life. If you live for forty years in your 
own yard, attend strictly to your own business, keep your 
church vows and bring up your sons and daughters in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, you may be an excel- 
lent woman, useful and trustworthy; but you will not be 
an interesting person. Your good works would produce 
dull copy. If you appeared in fiction it would be by con- 
trast with the more exciting escapades of your sons and 
daughters, and I do not think you could get on the stage or 
screen at all. Ethel Barrymore might interpret you there, 
but she never will. She will stick to the réle of some Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles type. 

Maude Adams used to come precious near taking you off 
sometimes in a good little play. I remember seeing her do 
it. But she was a beseeching young widow in a beautiful 
flower basket of a house. Her children were dressed within 
an inch of their lives, and behaved perfectly. She had a 
lover at her beck and call, and the performance only lasted 
two hours—while yours has lasted forty years in the same 
old dingy house, with the same old husband who could no 
more become a lover than an old bearded oak could bloom. 
Your children were always soiling their clean clothes and 
only behaving perfectly for a few minutes now and then, 
and you were so busy you could never take the time to 
look like the heroine you really were. So the things you 
have done and the trials you endured in these forty years 
will never be dramatized—not the weary way you really 
looked and worked and prayed to accomplish them. 

In the same sense, I have never been a thrilling char- 
acter. It requires considerable talent now for me to hold 
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your interest in this record by spoofing it up with the inside 
copy of my heart, which is always emotional and exciting 
no matter how commonplace your life appears to be. 

During these first seven years in Nashville, while I was 
doing my duty at the rate of twelve hours’ hard work every 
day, it seems to me that I was an ordinary person of no 
importance. Hard work never shows you off, anyway. It 
is success that turns the trick. How many thousands pass 
their whole lives in a voluntary sentence to hard labor 
without ever being noticed or praised! If by some fluke 
I had not landed inside the periphery of the literary world 
you would never have heard of me; and I am telling you 
it is no proof of worth to be able to write a great book, or to 
paint an immortal picture, or to sway the populace with 
noble eloquence; but only of genius or enough talent. 
Some of the worst people have done all these things. It is 
playing the game right that counts, taking your losses with 
courage and your winnings with meekness, being decent 
and honest and keeping faith. This is big doings and great 
living. But they do not bring distinction. 

It is perfectly apparent that I do not belong to this class 
or I should not be writing so much copy about myself. 
But you will admit that it is human copy, and to be human 
is not only to err; it is sometimes to be more beloved and 
cherished than the terribly good and great ever are. I pray 
you therefore not-to think of me as a promising young 
writer during these years, struggling to realize an ambition, 
but to do a good job with words, to earn what we needed 
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Scorn and Wisdom Looked From Them 


to keep Faith supplied with the right work and hi 
and to bring her forth with high wings and a ele: 
I thought a great deal about that, especially whé 
very tired and must finish one of those articles on 1 
of the Apostles. But I had my lapses. 

Nashville is probably the only city in the wo 
wears a rainbow fringe of larkspur around her edg 
spring. Sometimes when the day was entrancir 
and bright I flung duty and conscience into thi 
basket, and went off with the morning beyond ot 
the town to keep company with a certain hillside ¥ 
larkspur bent and waved stiffly like a crinkly silke 
all the colors in the heavens. I would sit a long 
under some tree and remember the child I used’ 
the hills at home where these flowers bloomed. 
back to me how I would hurry away early in the 
to make wreaths and wreaths of the little pink 
and blue blossoms as a woman feels obliged to 
tain stint of fancywork done that day. ¥ 

But I made no wreaths now. When you have} 
and been changed by many joys and sorrows it is 
plagiarize the child you have been, because what 
and what she felt will never come back to you. 
used to see her quite plainly at such times, mov! 
among the larkspur that grew on a certain slo 
avenue, not much taller than the spikes of blo 
made. She was the funny little round-bodied ¢ 
a butterfly mind, wearing a long-sleeved sp 
apron, barefooted and bareheaded, blue eyes s 
happy, making rainbow wreaths, never to be kep 
to be thought out with her fingers and left to wit 
the grass. I used to long for her as you long fc# 
companion who has passed away. 


) ot seem to have performed a single outstanding 
jjing these earlier years in Nashville, nothing that 
ihance me here. 
you go on dipping in and out of the world it 
A you some. You are apt to get a beam in your eye 
| 
<n to visit New York more frequently. I was still 
my Methodist clothes, but seeing so many other 
nressed differently and more fluently had its effect. 
yifter one of these pilgrimages I made up my mind 
| at how I would look in an evening gown; not that 
-<pected to wear such a thing, but I wanted to 
- vanity of my strictly feminine nature. It was like 
x, doubtful adventure without consulting any good 

:90ut the propriety of doing it. 
3] privily to the best photographer in Nashville and 
i] I wanted a worldly minded photograph made. 
dq was an ex-Frenchman. He regarded me for a 
nwith a fluttering, inquisitive stare. Then he ex- 
ji; such people do in frantic gestures. 
i) yes! I comprehend. Madame, décolleté!’ he 
id, making a graceful semicircular flourish across 
elt. 
4.ed affirmatively. 
iwhen will madame sit? Tomorrow, perhaps?” 
o|now,” I announced firmly. 
aed to yield as quickly as possible to this tempta- 
have done with it, lest my courage should fail. 
sjan gave me a look so defining that I almost saw 
fj), it, buttoned to the neck as usual in a black dress 
ring a black hat with two black wings infolding 
on. 
aithe gown, the costume, madame! You have it 
1?” he exclaimed, casting an anxious glance at 
ak hand bag I carried. 
obliged to explain that I had no such gown; but 
viession was that photographers had materials for 
rj, something classical. A bust picture would do. 
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Again he shot off into gestures, ecstatic this time. He 
comprehended perfectly now what madame wanted. It 
could be managed. He had the very thing, a mantilla, 
Spanish, white, flowing elegantly from the shoulders— 
only he must have the shoulders, he warned, leading me 
off to be draped by the maid in this lace. z 

If you have done your duty and behaved yourself so 
long that you have acquired the very countenance of plain, 
patient goodness, you will understand my emotions when 
I received this photograph. The picture did not resemble 
me, because I had never had an opportunity to look like 
this in real life—a handsome, stately woman, apparently 
wearing a fine lace gown that left the arms and shoulders 
bare. Clothes certainly do make a difference, when they 
are made merely to accompany you and adorn you, not 
uprightly and outrightly to cover you. The anatomical 
meaning of my neck disappeared in a softly rounded throat. 
My chin was lifted pridefully. I was amazed at the ele- 
gance of my nose, which is a good nose, but rather com- 
monplace. This master photographer could not change 
the eyes, but he made them count. Scorn and wisdom 
looked from them. But the lips were sweet and kind. 
I have thanked heaven since that he did not tune them to 
Mona Lisa’s secret smile. This was the only mark the thing 
lacked of being the picture of a grand but doubtful dame. 

Where was my piety? Not a trace of it in this face. 
Where were my many virtues? Well, they might have 
been inferred, but this lady was not proclaiming her vir- 
tues. She was proudly poised to smile, and barely missed 
smiling. I escaped the complete revelation of the woman 
I might have been by so narrow a margin as that! But 
Narcissus in his vainest moments never gazed with more 
satisfaction at his image in the pool than I felt staring at 
this worldly minded picture of myself. I have often won- 
dered if some beautiful, powerful, unscrupulous woman 
with a record behind her of fierce victories of one sort and 
another would experience anything like the same pleasure 
if she saw a picture of herself made into a good dim little 


saint wearing a plain black frock buttoned primly to her 
neck. Would she sigh regretfully and say, ‘‘I might have 
been such a woman,” or would she fling the thing in the fire? 

Such questions have always puzzled me as I have gone 
along the way I have had to go through life. Would I 
change fates with such a woman? Not now, of course; 
but then—when I felt the throb and saw the shine of the 
world? Would she have changed réles with me? Not 
then, perhaps; but later, when her beauty had faded and 
the jaundice after self-indulgence set in, I think she would 
be glad to settle down in my hard-earned virtues. 

I have wondered about this, too—if the bad people in 
this world had been the good ones, what kind of good 
people would they have been? I have sometimes thought 
they might have been better than we are. There is a rich- 
ness and a glory about so many of them, a sort of hearty 
humanity which we rarely have, being obliged to be so 
careful about keeping spotless from the world. I suppose 
it takes something out of us which they frequently keep to 
the last, even if they become as spotted as the leopard. 

I had never had secrets from Lundy. Now, however, I 
debated whether I should show him this bedizened photo- 
graph of his wife with her head so high, her chin tilted, a 
silver cockade stuck in her hair and her bare shoulders 
rising out of a mere rill of fine white lace. 

Finally, one evening, being troubled in my conscience 
and also inspired by my vanity, I thrust the photograph 
between his eyes and the book he was reading, and stood 
afar off, meekly waiting for judgment. He regarded it 
carefully, turning it this way and that; then he gave mea 
look bright with a man’s humor and praise for a woman. 

‘My dear,” he said, “it is beautiful, like you, but not, 
not nearly so lovely as you are!”’ 

He was the only saint I ever knew who was also a gallant 
and praiseful husband. 

I have met many distinguished men and women of letters 
in my time. This is nothing to boast about. Anybody can 

(Continued on Page 157) 


But I Made No Wreaths Now. When You Have Grown Up and Been Changed by Many Joys and Sorrows it is No Use to Plagiarize the Child You Have Been 
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The Wisdom of the Simple 


HE relief ships we have been speeding across the Pa- 

cific bore far more valuable testimony as to our real 
feelings toward Japan than all the flowers of after-dinner 
rhetoric and the jingo mutterings of the yellow press put 
together. Sympathy and desire to help, expressed in terms 
of food, grain and supplies, were the burden of the message 
they carried. 

The Japanese cataclysm took us unawares, just as it did 
its victims. Our reaction to it was too swift to be other- 
wise than instinctive and spontaneous. Our hearts were 
our only dictators. The calamity was so sudden, the need 
for help so pressing, the call upon humanity so clear, that 
statesmen, international bankers, diplomatists, militarists 
and professional jingoes, whether in or out of politics, had 
no chance to tell us what to think or what to do. Without 
their help we thought quick and straight. We did the right 
thing and did it handsomely. Our latent and perhaps un- 
suspected good will stood out, revealed as by a flash of 
lightning. 

Modern times afford no more clinching proof of man’s 
instinctive humanity to man than was evidenced by the 
whole-hearted fashion in which most of the civilized world 
rallied round Japan in her hour of extremity. Just as we 
were almost persuaded that the world was bereft: of all 
international good will except the bastard sort fathered by 
self-interest, we were confronted by this impressive revela- 
tion. Vast uninstructed populations, not deceived by 
propaganda nor misled by chicanery and appeals to their 
fears and prejudices, spoke for themselves in terms of 
dollars, francs and pounds sterling, unprompted by their 
habitual spokesmen. 

If the history of international relations teaches us any- 
thing it is that the few mold the sentiments of the many; 
that they mold them for worse as often as for better; that 
their motives are rather commonly selfish; that the careers 
of a few statesmen, the fortunes of a political party or of 
a reigning house and the dictates of too grasping traders 
are the hinges upon which swing the destinies of nations. 
When the people speak, and speak from warm hearts 
rather than from minds inflamed by propaganda, they are 
more likely than their leaders to utter words of sympathy 
and good feeling. Thus have they spoken during the past 
five weeks. Thus they spoke two years ago when every 
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casual group of men or women was demanding such a con- 
ference as Mr. Harding, in the face of stout opposition, had 
the courage to call. 

Until the world is much more nobly governed than it is 
today the fortunes of the many will be safer in their own 
keeping than in the hands of the few. There is more virtue 
in the wisdom of the simple than in the folly of the 
strong. 


Still Trade Hindrances Abroad 


FTER the Armistice every chicanery known to poli- 
ticians, every ruthlessness known to national fanati- 
cism was applied to harass interstate trade at the frontiers 
of many of the states of Continental Europe. Gradually 
sense replaced frenzy and many of the restrictions were 
removed. That more needs to be done, however, is made 
plainly manifest in a new trade order issued in Czecho- 
Slovakia in the direction of decontrol of interstate trade. 
That little country has every interest in freedom of trade, 
since she is an exporter of many finished goods, as well as of 
sugar and coal. From this new order it appears that trade 
falls into several classes. There is a free import list. Next 
there is a report import list, advance notice of otherwise 
unrestricted import being required. There is a class of 
import with customs duties; also a class of export, with 
taxes. Some currencies are imported only on license. 
Other currencies are free to import on advance notice of 
intention of import. In some cases the import charges on 
currencies are paid in the imported currency, in others in 
domestic currency. Export of domestic currency is also 
under control. Furthermore, there are regulations applying 
to states that enforce discrimination against Czecho- 
Slovakia different from those applying to states that use 
no such discriminations. 
Then, to cap the climax, there are special trade treaties 
with several European countries. And this is in one of the 
most intelligent countries of Europe. 


Our International Ledger 


HE Harvard Economic Service has recently issued a 

report on the international balance of the United 
States, the result of investigations carried out in codpera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce and the Federal 
Reserve Board. Many things in this report deserve the 
interest and should hold the attention of a wide circle of 
readers. The topic is especially pertinent at the moment, 
because for several months during this year our export of 
goods has been less than our import. 

The books of the national commerce do not balance at 
the end of a calendar year. The direction and the size of 
the out-of-balance are important. The year 1922 closed 
with a net debit balance of $585,000,000. This figure ac- 
quires a clear meaning best when it is compared with the 
balances of the past three years. At the close of 1918 a net 
unfunded balance of $882,000,000 was owed by the United 
States to foreign countries. In 1919 the net credit balance 
of the United States was $1,082,000,000; in 1920 it was 
$1,143,000,000. This was the result of selling goods abroad 
on unfunded credits. In 1921 the tide turned and the end 
of the year showed a net debit balance of $182,000,000. 
The debit balance for 1922 was $585,000,000. This all 
means that we entered 1923 with the unfunded credit 
balance due this country reduced to modest proportions. 


Apparently this will be closed out this year. Thisrepresents © 


repayment, or refunding, by Europe largely, of short-term 
indebtedness to exporters and bankers of the United States, 
ineurred during 1919 and 1920, corresponding to sales of 
American merchandise on credit. Our tradesmen are being 
paid their old accounts. 

In 1921 the excess of exports of merchandise over im- 
ports was $1,976,000,000; in 1922 this positive excess was 
reduced to $754,000,000. Changes in price levels made 
some difference, but the reduction was due essentially to 
exports falling some $600,000,000 while imports rose some 
$500,000,000. This shift contributed much to the increase 
in the adverse balance of the total account. 

The balance of imports of specie in 1921 was $678,000,- 
000. The excess of import in 1922 was $246,000,000. This 
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‘ 
reduction was due principally to decline in import, 
which fell from $691,000,000 in 1921 to $275,000. 
1922. The fall in gold import is less significant tha 
fact that so large a net balance of gold import as { 
000,000 was maintained in the face of a net debit b; 
of the total account of $585,000,000. 

Clearly, gold import does not need to cease or go 
port to predominate when the total account shows 
debit balance. 

Very important is the item of export of capital. Ty 
we exported capital—that is, made investments abr 
to the extent of $965,000,000, of which $665,000,00 
in the form of foreign securities issued in this countr 
1922 the corresponding investment of American ¢ 
abroad was $963,000,000, of which $637,000,000 was 
form of foreign bonds issued in this country. These { 
prove that there is no unwillingness in this country to 
good investments abroad. The foreign loans mi 
and paid off in 1921 were $255,000,000; 
$79,000,000. 

Other items are important as illustrating the m 
of capital under private initiative. During the ye 
resold to foreigners foreign securities to the ya 
$189,000,000 and sold American securities to foreigi 
the value of $61,000,000. While we were buying f 
bonds, shrewd European investors were picking up 
American investments and recalling others of theirow 
were in our hands. Largely British operations, we r 
sure, since they are the only foreigners who have the} 
and nerve to do this. As a counter to the resale ¢ { 
securities, during the year we repurchased American 
ities formerly held abroad to the value of $34, 00,0 
this swap foreigners brought back to us $34,00 
American securities and took back $189,000,000 | 
securities, so: that we were the creditor in the trans 

The net government expenditure of $50,000,0 ‘ 
was converted in 1922 into a net government 
$141,000,000. In this figure is included the B 
payment of $103,000,000. In 1921 the interest 
on foreign investments was $180,000,000, the i 
payable was $100,000,000. In 1922 the interest rec 
was $227,000,000, the interest payable was $100,0 
In these two items of net receivables, one govern 
and one private, we see the evidences that we are | 
a creditor nation. Before the war the net interest } 
was some $160,000,000 annually. 

Lastly, we have the two very important items 0} 
grant remittances and tourist expenditures. In 1! 
former item was $500,000,000, the latter $200,0 
In 1922 the immigrant remittances were $400, 000, 
tourist outlays rose to $300,000,000. 

The fact that we still pay $100,000,000 interest a) 
on foreign capital invested in this country is evider 
the Europeans did not sell all their investments) 
country in order to finance purchases here during t| 
We may take it for granted that the holders of t/ 
curities abroad will cling to them, and when they 
and are paid off, reinvest the capital here. This il 
gether with others, suggests that we should be cai 
the use of the term ‘“‘creditor nation’’ as ale 
selves. q 

If all the invisible items of the account, outside o 
and import of capital, are set in contrast, it wil 
that we have a net debit in invisibles of $426 
Therefore “this country, though a creditor 
account, in that its aggregate capital invested 
ceeds the amount of foreign capital here, is 
creditor country in the true sense of the term, 
“total annual receipts from abroad on invisible ¢ 
exclusive of new capital movements within th 
not at present exceed total annual payment.” 

The report is very cautious in dealing with 
course of trade and gold movement. It see 
that the export of capital this year will be small ¢ 
cess of export of goods small or extinguished. 
conditions in Europe do not invite export of 
Under these circumstances, for the immedia 
seems to be a race between capital export and 

With this trend of our financial affairs, we can 
repayment of the European war debts. 


‘K upon the Supreme Court of the United States 
; been one of the most popular of political pas- 
es during our whole history. Periodically, when 
decisions have been contrary to the views of some 
section, party or class in the community, the 
jisen that the court’s powers must be reformed 
id. 

} past few years some disappointed reformers, 
ors and radical politicians—joined by a number 
citizens who know little about the facts but are 
ithe outery of others—have been demanding that 
ri power to decide as to the constitutionality of 
1m should be modified or abolished. 

‘gnand is supported by citation of half a dozen 
tl, Income Tax Case, the Child Labor Case and a 
his—which they think the court has decided 
y. The court’s opponents spread the impression 
es few cases are representative of a great mass of 
inlarly wrong decisions. Particularly savage do 
ene in talking of five-to-four decisions—meaning 
; ses in which five judges have held a Federal 
aconstitutional, while four judges dissented. 
a 1ewspaper has recently spoken of such decisions 
o-recurring scandal,’”’ and a counsel for the Amer- 
ed'ation of Labor has written of these “number- 
sions in which the most important state 
tial laws have been struck down by 

ol) to 4.” 

unthis alleged serious and prevalent evil, 

jars have recently sprung forward with 

ojhange profoundly the judicial power 

Sureme Court. 

tc Borah, last February, proposed a bill 

ngshat seven out of nine judges should 
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Supreme Court assumes to decide any law of Congress 
unconstitutional, or, by interpretation, undertakes to as- 
sert a public policy at variance with the statutory dec- 
laration of Congress—which alone under our system is 
authorized to determine the public policies of govern- 
ment—the Congress may, by reénacting the law, nullify 
the action of the court. Thereafter, the law would remain 
in full force and effect, precisely the same as though the 
court had never held it to be unconstitutional.” 

Each of these plans is based on the assumption of the 
existence of some very grave condition of injustice, pro- 
duced by alarmingly large numbers of decisions by the 
court holding Acts of Congress unconstitutional. 

The American public has been constantly fed with gen- 
eralities on this subject. It is time that they learned the 
facts regarding this so-called evil. 

Now, what are the actual facts? What is the actual 
extent of this alleged oft-recurring scandal, these so-called 
numberless decisions? Note that the proposed remedies 
deal only with decisions as to Acts of Congress, and not 
with decisions holding state statutes invalid. 

The actual facts are these—and the American public will 
probably be amazed to learn—that during the entire course 
of the country’s history from 1789 to 1923, a period of one 
hundred and thirty-four years, there have been exactly 
nine five-to-four cases, in which an Act of Congress has 
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By Charles Warren 


Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, 1914-18 


been held unconstitutional—one in 1867, involving the 
validity of a Test Oath Act passed in Reconstruction days, 
and eight between October, 1887, and June, 1923, a period 
of thirty-six years, making an average of one such five-to- 
four decision every four and a half years since 1887. The 
eight statutes so held invalid in this period were the In- 
come Tax Law in 1895, the Stamp Tax Law on foreign bills 
of lading in 1901, the first Employers’ Liability Act in 
1908, the first Child Labor Law in 1918, the Workmen’s 
Compensation in Admiralty Law in 1920, the Stock Divi- 
dend Tax in the Income Tax Law in 1920, the Federal 
Corrupt Practices’Act in 1921, and the District of Columbia 
Minimum Wage Law in 1923—this last case being really 
a five-to-three decision, since Judge Brandeis did not sit. 


Decision by Minority 


T IS these nine decisions which opponents of the court 

profess to term the oft-recurring scandal, the number- 

less decisions, and on which they base their demand for 
revolutionary changes in the functions of the court. 

Moreover, in addition to these nine five-to-four deci- 

sions, there have been in our whole history only forty-one 

other decisions holding Acts of Congress unconstitutional, 

either by unanimous vote of the judges or with one to three 

dissenters. Yet as to these forty-one other cases, the 

most radical opponent of 

the court has never 

claimed that more than 

+. two or three were decided 

wrongly—the Dred Scott 

Case, in 1857; the Mo- 

Oo : nongahela Navigation 

Cy f Company Case, in 1893, 


lid to concur in pronouncing any Act ( 8 x -S f as to valuation of a 
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The National Game 


IUSEPPE SPALDONI 
( was hit by a brick 
That someone unkindly had 
hurled at his head. 
Then the pompous old coroner 
found that the foreigner, 
Sad to relate, was decidedly dead. 
So the mayor put it up to the dis- 
trict attorney 
To find out the way that Spal- 
doni was struck. 
For it’s part of the pastime, the 
jolly old pastime, 
The national pastime of pass- 
ing the buck. 


The district attorney just smiled 
and sat tight, 
Then he passed it along to the 
chief of police, 
Who, with frightful invective, as- 
signed a detective 
To search out the cause of Spal- 
doni’s decease. 
Then the sleuth gave the case to his 
junior assistant, 
Who said, “‘ This here job I am 
anxious to duck.” 
For it’s part of the pastime, the 
jolly old pastime, 
Our national pastime of pass- 
ing the buck. 


If ever you chance to be injured or killed 
And official assistance you feel that you need, 
Do not bother and worry because they don’t hurry, 
The rules of the game don’t permit them to speed. 


Oh, they’ll chase you around from the roof to the cellar, 
If you land in the right place at all you’re in luck, 


But it’s only the pastime, the jolly old pastime, 
Our national pastime of passing the buck. 


—Newman Levy. 


How to Put an End to War 


Mr. EDWARD W. BOK, 
Philadelphia. 


EAR MR. BOK: I see where you offer $100,000 for 
Now I have given this 
matter a good deal of thought since I read of your offer, 
and you will be glad to hear that I have thought up a very 
good way to stop wars or at least make them much more 


a way to put an end to war. 


enjoyable. 


Congress will have to pass a law which runs like this: 


1. Abolish all brass 
bands. 

2. Add to all military 
uniforms a wide pink sash, 
with stiff starched bows 
behind. Frequent inspec- 
tions will insure that the 
sashes be kept spotlessly 
clean. Any carelessness in 
starching to be punished 
by ten days in the guard- 
house. Officers to be dis- 
tinguished by a wide lace 
collar with an orange jabot. 

3. The draft system to 
be rigidly enforced. The 
first draft to include all in- 
dividuals whowrite warlike 
letters to the newspapers, 
all journalists who write 
about the Menace of Any- 
thing, all women novelists 
who write about the Glory 
of Trench Fighting, and 
inventors of poison gases. 
The second draft to include 
all manufacturers of rain- 
coats, tanks, canned corn 
beef, canned salmon, 
shoddy overcoats and ma- 
chineguns. Thethird draft 
to include all professional 
financiers, skilled shipyard 
workers, members of the 
Committee on Public 
Information, and the entire 
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meron 


“‘A Good, Tight Wave on This Side, Please. 


able-bodied population of Washington, D. C. These three 
drafts would be enough to run avery large war. If a still 
larger war is desired a foreign legion could be recruited in 
New York City. 

The last war, as you may remember, was known as the 
War to End War. The result of that war from the day of 
the Armistice being to date between fifty and sixty second- 
class wars, the next first-class war would be termed the War 
to End Peace. The human race always seems to do things 
all wrong, so probably with this slogan it would settle down 
to permanent peace. 

Now, Mr. Bok, I know what you will say. You will say 
that this is all very well, but how about the enemy? Won’t 
they walk all over our army? 

Now I have seen a good deal of our late enemy, what is 
left of them, and I can tell you that when you talk to the 
veterans of the last war in those countries about a newand a 
bigger and better war to throw off the foreign yoke they 
pound their crutches on the floor and say ‘‘Lass George es 
thun.”’ Lass means “‘let,’’ in our language, thun means “‘do”’ 
and es means “‘it.”” George means ‘‘ George.” 


“Taxi, Sir?” 


Tighdtce cote tyey = 


This is the Side I Dance On’"’ 


So I tell you what yo 
Bok. Offer $100,000 iy 
those foreign countri 
practicable proposal to 
and then I will come 
with this same propos 
lated into the languas 
country. Then you ea 
the money and my sch 
get enough publicity to 
the people and put th 
armies on thesame basi 
Perhaps this would b 
expensive for you, but] 
as public-spirited as a 
so I would be willing t 
$50,000 out of each $1 
you, but we could keep 
between us. i 

* As soon as youmai 
money order for 0H 
send you free a batt 
have written, to be sur 
armies of all nations, 
ginning of the song is as 
“While the Kaiser’s | 
good we’ll take care of 
- Yours truly, 
ei oii? Morris B 
Comment of a C 

Editor 


RESCRIPTIONS 
ernment are always 
ing, if for the most part futile. It is a peculiari 
popular uprising, or what is known in the vernacul 
grass-roots movement in politics, that nearly al 
first concrete performance is that of gilding 
messiah. Follow any popular uprising throug 
leadership, and the-chances are that you will fin 
talking individual of limited capability, intellig 
knowledge, whose sole gift is that of stirring the 
hysteria, sitting in the seat of authority and dire 
attack on the vested interests. The wisdom of # 
is never so unimpressive as when they are me 
sonally to call a doctor to attend: to their pol 
economic ills. 
If you are ignorant and prejudiced, if you hai 
of success, and if, in addition, you feel a conter 
conventions and social decencies and are willing 
boast of it, the possibility that you may be call 
lead the rescuing party on the point of setting 
the people becomes a probability. 
Nearly everybody has a favorite remedy. It 
purpose here to question the potency of any heal 
But probably the 
need of the we 
cultivation an 
ment of a sixth: 
will enable it | 
tiate between th 
and the genuine 
rate the grain of 
the chaff of mist 
tion. Not mor 
of that which is ki 
certainty is true 
the heroes are 
For the most p 
get their know 
affairs from tk 
pers and pe 
great degree 
toward life and 


attempt to do so. 
he deals const 
news in a profe 
an editor, more Ii 
haps than any 
can tell wha 
what is propagan 
sixth sense is mo! 
cultivated than tl 
nonprofessio 

But nobody can 
certainty whether 
item in the news | 
(Continued on P 
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Childre 


Here’s just the 
body-building, muscle- 
making, wholesome 
food to give the grow- 
ing child. Watch these 
beans disappear from 
the plate! 


<> 


Slow-cooked 


Digestible 


’cents acan 


Hcept in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


XXX 


UNT FANNIE loved dancing, as she had said. When 
Ns they arrived at the Mobleys’, the orchestra was 
playing Yes, We Have No Bananas, and Aunt 
Fannie’s eyes began to shine. Her little feet were tapping 
with impatience before she was out of the car. She flung 
off her cloak and seized Oliver’s arm. 

“Dance with me first,” she commanded. ‘‘Gwynne 
and Claire are young—they can find other men.” 

“‘That’s a very left-handed compli- 
ment, Aunt Fannie,” replied Oliver, laugh- 
ing, and swinging off easily into the dance. 

Unlike most despised and rejected 
husbands, Oliver danced extremely well. 

And as Eva watched him move smoothly 
down the room with Aunt Fannie, like a 
large, serene steamer with a lively little 
tug, she felt as forlorn as if her ship were 
sailing away and she was left on shore. 

“Oh!” said Claire, pouting. 
“‘T didn’t know it was a costume 
dance.” 

Then Eva, looking around 
clearly for the first time—for, in 
her fright, everything had ap- 
peared as only a dizzy blur of 
lights and color and moving 
figures—saw that all the dancers 
were masked. 

“How stupid!’’ Claire com- 
plained. 

But Eva’s heart gave a bound 
of relief. Since Gwynne’s friends 
were masked, she would have 
an excuse for not recognizing 
them. If only she could get 
Oliver away before the unmask- 
ing began—how much she felt 
like Cinderella! The stroke of 
twelve—and the Prince would 
see her in rags. 

“What time is it?’ fretted 
Claire. “‘Haven’t they had sup- 
per yet? Surely they aren’t going 
to keep on those silly masks all 
evening. I never heard of any- 
thing so utterlystupid. It’s just 
like the Mobleys, don’t you 
think so? They give such tire- 
some parties—where one has to 
do things! Like costumes or 
charades or something equally 
strenuous and provincial. 
Really, when I’m a guest I 
want to be entertained—not to 
have to furnish the entertain- 
ment! Oh, how do you do, Mrs. 
Mobley?” she cried enthusiasti- 
cally, as a large lady in Puritan 
costume bore down upon them. 
“How perfectly sweet of you to 
let us come to your charming 
party. I was just asking 
Gwynne if she didn’t think 
you al-ways gave the most dread-ful-ly clever parties!” 

Mrs. Mobley pushed up the black velvet mask from her 
mild moon face and the round, good-natured eyes, which 
blinked in distress without their accustomed glasses. 

“Why, how did you know me?” she asked, with her 
childlike smile. “I’ve never worn this costume before. I 
didn’t think anyone would know me.” 

“You are simply unmistakable, Mrs. Mobley—always.” 

“Oh, really? How nice of you. Thats quite a com- 
pliment, isn’t it? How are you, Gwynne dear?’’ She 
kissed Eva. ‘“‘I am so glad to see you. I’m so glad you 
could come. Are you feeling better now, dear? I can’t tell 
you how everyone’s missed you. It was so sweet of you to 
come to me first. And to bring Mrs. Armitage too. But 
why aren’t you dancing?”’ 

“Because no one has asked us,”’ said Claire pathetically. 
“*Can’t you make some of those simply horrible young men 
who are standing over there in a row—with dreadful mas- 
culine self-sufficiency—can’t you make them come over 
and ask us?” 

“But I’m sure I shan’t have to make them,” cried Mrs. 
Mobley, “once they know you are here. They can’t have 
seen you.” 

“T am sure they have seen us perfectly. But I don’t 
care whether they are forced to dance with me or not, 
just so I may dance. Do go and force them, dear Mrs. 
Mobley. You are such a perfect hostess.” 

“Please don’t get anyone to dance with me, Mrs. 
Mobley,” said Eva quickly. “I think I shall just go and 
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“Be Yourself, Gwynne!’’ He Commanded Sternly. 
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I Taught You Last Christmas?’’ 


sit down somewhere, quietly, all by myself—if I may—if 
you don’t mind 4 

She raised appealing blue eyes to Mrs. Mobley. 

‘““Why, you poor child!” exclaimed the motherly, good- 
natured hostess. ‘‘You are looking quite pale. I hope 
you haven’t ventured out too soon after your illness. Per- 
haps you’d better go upstairs and lie down. Just run 
along up to my room, Gwynne; you know the way.” 

Eva hesitated. And while she wavered—longing to 
seek the safe retreat offered her, but nonplused at being 
supposed to know her own way about the large, rambling 
house—a tall, thin young man in cavalier costume swooped 
down upon her, literally snatched her up in his arms and 


sailed away with her, like a hawk with a chicken, dancing | 


much too fast, and throwing Eva completely out of step 
with his rapid and intricate motions. 

“Oh, do please stop a minute!”’ she panted, tripping 
over his feet. A 

He stopped abruptly against a wall, and pushing up 
his mask, glared at her. He was very young. 

“Be yourself, Gwynne!’ he commanded sternly. ‘‘Have 
you forgotten everything I taught you last Christmas? 
Good night! You better look out, or pretty soon you’ll be 
dancing like a married woman.” 

“You started off too fast. And I don’t feel like dancing,’ 
faltered Eva. 

“You don’t feel like dancing!’ he crowed. ‘‘That’s a 
good one.” 

“T’ve been ill, you know.” 


“‘Have You Forgotten Everything 


MITCH 


He gave her a skepti 
“Ts that your ne 

Gwynne?” he asked 
ii cally. ‘I’ve heard ; 
1a | But I must say it doe 
a hit with me. Hea 

note today, me girl, 
heroines went out last 
What are you trying 
make yourself old-f 

enough for Oliver?” 
“Tt’s awfully hotanc 
in here,’’ she replied. “, 
in everyone’s way. I 
think we’d better sit 
“Sweet papa! Idon 
a dance to rest my fee 
“Then dance with some 
won’t you? And let me — 
“Look here, Gwynne! I 
fed up with the way you'r 
me!” heexclaimed angrily, ‘ 
break a date with me in N 
when you knew I came down 
lege just to see you—and tl 
And now I’m home for a fe 
think you might ——” 
“Tf we are going to talk, le 
side,” said Eva, choosing 
thought the lesser danger, © 
“Let’s!”’ he agreed enthus 
“‘Gosh, Gwynne, I feel se 
seeing you again, old girl! 
The Mobleys ought to hay 
lane tucked away somewh 
prowl around and find it.” 
“Oh, I didn’t mean —~ 
“No, come on!” he order 
her arm in a firm grip. “Y) 
something. You’ve got to 
He marched her out of tl 
““Where’s Gwynne goin 
Oliver, observing Eva’s de} 
“Gwynne?” replied Au 
carelessly, without stopping 


ae 


ble dancesteps. “Who n do 


plexed, swinging Aun 
smoothly around a cor 


door.” B | 

Aunt Fannie turned he 
dancing seriously, and wa 
and her escort as they wer 


Oliver. 

“That girl is not 
Aunt Fannie. | 
“Not Gwynne!”’, cried 
ping short in the middle ( 
“Don’t be ridiculous, At 
How could it be anyone bu 

“T know it’s ridiculous,” replied Aunt Fa 
“And of course I know it couldn’t be. But itis 
same.”’ 

XXXI 

FTER half an hour, Oliver found Eva 0 

behind a large palm, innocently engage 
lemon sherbet; while her fierce young com 
devouring a chocolate ice and a lady finger W 
pleasure. 

“Hello, Oliver,” said the young man. “7 
have a perfectly beastly house. This is 
lane we could find. And an awfully thin p 
Gosh! Wouldn’t you think people would think 
things when they’re building?” | 

“Probably they didn’t have you in min¢ 
planned their house,” said Oliver pleasantl} 
was years before you were born, my boy.” 

“Nasty remark, I calls that. But just rel 
Gwynne belongs to my generation, not yours 

“And this dance belongs to me, and not to, 
Oliver. ‘‘Doesn’t it, Gwynne?” 

Eva smiled at him. : 

“You didn’t ask me for a dance.” " 

“Of course I did. At Aunt Fannie’s.” 

“Oh!” said Eva, blushing. ‘“I—remembe 

The young man stared at them in amazen 

“Say, Oliver, you’ve got a nerve—butti 
And you a mere husband.” J 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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There is a double satisfaction in the purchase of a whole 
Premium Ham—that of getting ham assuredly fine 
and tender—and getting it at a lower price per pound. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“You'll outgrow it, son,’ said Oliver kindly. 
always attacks us in college.”’ 

He held out his hand to Eva. She took it, and he pulled 
her to her feet, and as she wavered a little on the stairs, his 
arm went out to steady her. 

““What rotten bad taste!’’ snorted the boy. 

“Come on, Gwynne,” said Oliver. ‘‘They’re playing 
a waltz for us—by request.”’ 

“Ye gods—a waltz! How middle-aged. Are you really 
going to leave me cold, Gwynne?” 

Eva smiled at the boy over her shoulder, as she went 
down the stairs. 

“T’m sorry,” she said softly, ‘“‘but you see I must obey— 
my husband.” 

“T’m through with you forever!’’ he shouted melodra- 
matically, and plunged again into his chocolate ice. 

Oliver looked at Eva curiously, as his arm went round 
her, and they began to dance. Not for a moment had he 
taken Aunt Fannie’s assertion seriously, nor did he even 
think that she meant it seriously—he regarded it only as 
Aunt Fannie’s emphatic way of saying that she disap- 
proved of the great change that had come over Gwynne. 
Yet the suggestion that this soft, shy, yielding girl in his 
arms was not his wife held a curious piquancy which trou- 
bled and surprised Oliver. 

He had always loved 

Gwynne, never been seri- COM, 

ously interested in any other OO fA 
woman; it was only Gwynne 
he wanted to love him—why, 
for years he had done every- 
thing in his power to make 
her love him!—and yet to 
imagine that this girl was not 
Gwynne gave him a curious 
pleasure, a strange sense of 
adventure. 

He remembered the re- 
mark of a very happily mar- 
ried woman—that the suc- 
cess of her marriage was due 
entirely to the strength of 
her imagination. 

And now it seemed to 
Oliver that he understood 
what she meant. Sri 

He knew the inalienable, vy 
ineradicable preference of all é 
his tastes for Gwynne—so 
absurdly strong a prejudice 
in her favor that he could 
not think dark women pretty, 
nor short women graceful, 
nor of fat women at all with- 
out a shudder. So just 
because this girl was really 
Gwynne, he could find a 
romantic pleasure in pretend- 
ing that she was someone 
else. And aiding his imagi- : 
nation in this self-deception 7 
was her new personality, the hie 
self that had blossomed out 
shyly and sweetly in the last * 
few weeks, as if at last i & 

¢ 


“Cynicism 


Gwynne—thereal Gwynne— 
were answering his long need 
of her, becoming what he had 
for so long wanted her to be; 
miraculously changing, and 
yet miraculously remaining 
the same. 

He had waited and hoped 
so long, been so patient; was 
Gwynne falling in love with 
him at last? At the thought 
his heart quickened a beat, 
and his arm involuntarily 
tightened about Eva; and he 
looked down at her quickly, 
hoping to surprise that some- 
thing fugitive in her expres- 
sion which had just escaped 
him for the past few days. 
But, to his disappointment, 
the lids were lowered over 
her eyes, and her whole face 
was so calm that he could 
not believe she was thinking 
of him at all. 

And as they glided 
smoothly to the slow strains 


of the waltz, dancing beauti- tite 


fully together, and notspeak- 
ing at all, anyone watching 
them might have thought 
that they were bored. 


She Handed the Telegram to Oliver. 
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“Shall we go home after this dance, Gwynne?”’ asked 
Oliver in a low tone. 

Then she looked up at him for the first time, and there 
was something frightened in her eyes. And the little hand 
that he held in his own was cold. 

“No! I—lI think—I’d rather—stay,” she whispered. 

And a slow flush came up steadily into her cheeks. 

And then a young man from the stag line broke in and 
bore Gwynne off in triumph, while Oliver watched, per- 
plexed and angry. Claire came running up to him. 

“What do you think!” she bubbled, all sparkling and 
elated. ‘‘My beau’s here! Isn’t that too lucky? He can 
take me home. So you needn’t bother. Aren’t you glad? 
Thanks so much for bringing me, Oliver dear, or I shouldn’t 
have seen him at all this evening. Wasn’t he a naughty 
boy, though, not to tell me he’d been invited? I’d have 
come much earlier if I’d only known.” 

She ran away, seeking him. 

Oliver went outside. The moon had gone down. And the 
sky looked dreary. 

“Is everyone on earth hopelessly in love?” thought 
Oliver bitterly. 

What a fool he had been to imagine that Gwynne could 
ever learn to care for him! ‘As big a fool as Claire with her 
youthful beau. ‘‘Gwynne belongs to my generation.’’ The 
boy’s words stung him. That was why she wanted to stay 
and dance with those asinine young men! Was it only a 
matter of time until her 
utter indifference to him 
would change into love 


“Tt Must be a Mistake,’’ He Said. 
Have Sent You Someone Else’s Message”’ 


“‘They Must 


October 


for someone else? The very thought filled Oliver 

black despair and rage that he wanted to lay viol 
on something, tear something fine and delicate, , 
something that was precious to him. For the first tin 
his life he hated Gwynne. And it gave him great Plea 


XXXII * 


De was breaking when the last guests left the Mob} 
and Eva and Oliver drove away the very last, anc 
parently most reluctant, of all the revelers. Eva le, 
back against the cushions, looking rather pale and t 
but still extremely pretty and tremendously happy. 

“T never had such a good time in my life,” she 
contentedly. 

“So I observed,” remarked Oliver dryly. 
quite the belle of the ball.” 

He sat stiffly upright in his corner. Eva Lookelll 
astonishment. Then she stole a quick glance in the 
and hastily powdered her nose, and coaxed a loose s 
of hair back into place. . 

“T look perfectly awful,” she murmured apolog 

“On the contrary,” he replied, without relaxing 

They drove a little way in silence. Oliver star 
through the glass at his chauffeur’s correct back. 
shy glances at Oliver. 

“Are you—are you angry about anything, Oliver’ 
asked finally, in a very low voice. § 

He gave her a coldly surprised stare. i 

“Angry? Why should I be angry?” 

“‘T—don’t know. I just thought you might be—m 

“What a ridiculous idea.” 

“‘Well—I’m glad you’re—not.” * 

‘“‘T didn’t know you minded making me angry, @ 

“Oh, but Ido! I would. I mean—if you were 

“Really, Gwynne?” 

NG 

“You never have minded, before.” 

“Oh—but I—I don’t want you to be angry—w 
now, Oliver.” 

““Why have you changed?”’ 

“T haven’t!”’ 

“Sometimes I think that you have. 
you disappoint me again.” 

“Disappoint you?” s 

“Yes. Why did you want to stay?” 

“Morstayt 

“Tonight? Why did you want to da 
all those young men?” 

“But you—you didn’t ask me to dane 

“T know—but 
thought—TI wan 
alone with you!” — 

out miserably. 
want you there in th 
And you wanted to 
He was close to 
face fierce and i 
She swayed to 
weakly, and a si 
of the car threw th 
other’s arms. 
“Oh! You must 
Eva faintly. “You 
me go.’ 
But she clung te 
“T love you. 7 c 
much,”’ he whispe 
you wanted tos ay 
with those idiots!” 
The car stoppé 
drew away from e: 
“Sorry, sir, abi 
jolt,’’ apologized ' 
opening the doo 
workmen or someon 
have dropped ab 
the road 
“Never mind,” § 
ver, smiling. He 
Eva as she got out 
She was pale and b 


“You 


Ts 


look at him. 
“Don’t let’s go il 
yet,’’ said Oliver gen 
the car rolled awa 
them down the dri 
into the rose garden! 
ment. The roses 
so nice as in the v 
morning.” 
“Oh, yes,” said Br 
know.” 
“You know?” 
down at her in 
“When were you 
early enough to fin 
(Continued on Pag 
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UPERIOR performance had 

made the Hupmobile espe- 
cially conspicuous among motoz 
cars, even before the coming of 
_ this new series. 


Performance in the new Hup- 
mobile is distinctly and materi- 
ally improved, so that the car is 
even quicker in get-away and 
pick-up, even steadier in straight 
going, and decidedly more 
powertul in its entire speed range. 


This definite enhancement of 
~ Hupmobile value is big enough 

and important enough to en- 
‘gage the serious attention of 
every motor car buyer this fall. 


| 
| 
} 
j 
! 


Hupmobile designers recognize that winter comfort in a 
touring car or roadster is almost entirely dependent on the 


side curtains, and they have gone great lengths to provide 


maximum comfort. 


The curtains of the new Hupmobile do far more than open with 
the doors. They fit so perfectly, and are held in place so firmly, 
that one is hardly conscious of the cold, raw wind outside. 


The curtains are metal-framed and are always taut and trim 
—completely assembled, with no rods to select or adjust, and 
always ready for attachment at a moment’s notice. They are 
stowed flat—never rolled—in a special pocket at the back of 
the front seat, so that the lights are not scratched or broken. 


All their fastenings are so arranged that the curtains can always 
be putin place without thedriverorany passenger leaving thecar. 


But even such comfort and convenience are of small consequence 
unless accompanied by the staunch reliability and the much 
finer performance of the new Hupmobile. 


Our engineers have increased not only the power but the economy 
of the famous Hupmobile engine. They have given fine perform- 
ance a new and higher meaning, and they have built longer 
years of life into the sturdy chassis. 


If you are sincerely desirous of getting the most for your 
money—if you have not yet seen the longer, larger, more 
beautiful new Hupmobile—we urge you to inspect it closely 
and ride in it before you buy any car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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Serious and Frivolous fae 


A Man of Affairs 


FTER Andrew W. Mellon, of Pennsylvania, had 
ya been in the cabinet of President Harding as 
Secretary of the Treasury for a few months it 
began to dawn on his chief, his cabinet colleagues, and 
those who otherwise came in official contact with him 
that here was a man of affairs; indeed, that here was a 
man of an astonishing multitude of affairs and an amaz- 
ing diversity. 

It had been known that Mr. Mellon was a great 
banker in Pittsburgh before he went into the Treasury, 
but there were few who suspected, aside from those 
intimately associated with him or of equal magnitude 
elsewhere in his own line of business, how great a Pitts- 
burgh banker he was. Further, there were none who 
learned of the details from anything Mr. Mellon said 
on the subject. Newspapers printed sketches of him 
and his picture now and then, but the fact that he was 
a leading Pittsburgh banker when he accepted Mr. 
Harding’s offer of the Treasury portfolio was about the 
gist of it all. 

And after he arrived in Washington there were no 
blurbs, no trumpeting of publicity men, none of the 
usual blah-blah. A slight, shy, silent man dropped in 
at the Treasury on the afternoon of March 4, 1921, sat 
down at a desk and began to work. Having said nothing 
previous to his arrival, or upon his arrival, he continued 
along those nonconversational lines and said nothing 
after his arrival. To be known as a Pittsburgh banker 
suited him perfectly. He let it ride. 

Somebody may have told President Harding of the 
extent and ramifications and variety of Mr. Mellon’s 
interests before he shed them to go into the cabinet. 
Doubtless the President had an idea of it all, but that 
neither Mr. Harding nor the other cabinet members 
had even an approximation of the truth of it was shown 
by their increasing amazement when day after day new 
angles of the activities and participations of the modest 
Secretary of the Treasury developed. Because of our 
war loans and war financing; because of the ever- 
increasing demands of all the nations of the earth; be- 
cause of the fierce determination of all peoples to 
consider this country the Lady Bountiful of the uni- 
verse; because every governmental palm in every 
nation was stretched out to us; because we had the money 
and the rest of the world wanted it, hungered for it, 
schemed for it, pleaded for it or tried to requisition it; be- 
cause the war and its aftermath left us entangled in one 
way or another in all sorts of international finance, and 
because, therefore, this brought us not only into govern- 
mental finance that was international in its scope but also 
into international business finance, there was rarely a day 
when some question touching the money end of either one 
or another of these situations did not come before the 
Administration. To say nothing of our own domestic 
financial problems, which were then, and are now, of suffi- 
cient bulk to be classed as colossal. 


A Great Banker But No Politician 


S THE questions came up and it came the turn of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to speak of them it was dis- 
covered that there were few of the important ones he did 
not know about, first-hand, and by reason of having been 
a participant in them through his Pittsburgh banking 
activities, and his far-flung capacities as an investor anda 
director. It came to be a commonplace with the President 
and the cabinet that Mr. Mellon had been in everything 
before he took service with the state. 

Two or three of the cabinet members were talking about 
this extraordinary spread of Mr. Mellon’s operations, and 
they wondered if he was universal, as he seemed to be. 
One day, at a cabinet meeting, a question involving the 
Chinese Eastern Railway came up. 

The rights of and ownerships of several nations were in- 
volved. The President leaned over to Attorney General 
Daugherty and whispered, ‘‘Now we’ve got him. Surely 
he wasn’t in this. 

“T don’t suppose, Mellon,” said President Harding, 
winking at Daugherty, and assuming a most casual man- 
ner, “‘that you were interested in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, were you? 

“Oh, yes,’”’ Mr. Mellon replied placidly; ‘‘we had a 
million or a million and a half of the bonds.”” And he told 
the cabinet all about the road; all about it—not part—all. 

“Tt’s no use,’”’ said the President, ‘‘no use. He’s the 
ubiquitous financier of the universe.” 

As has been pointed out—a man of affairs, 
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More than that, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, Andrew W. Mellon is the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury the United States has had. If you examine a 
list of Secretaries of the Treasury since 1789, when Alex- 
ander Hamilton organized the department, you will find 
a list of almost fifty men who have held the place, and 
among these some financiers, but more politicians. If you 
make a more careful study you will find that even the 
financiers, in most instances, were fully as political as they 
were financial. , 

There are men on the list that were noted in their day: 
Gallatin, Dallas, Taney, Ewing, Corwin, Dix, Chase, 
Fessenden, McCulloch, John Sherman, Windom, Gresham, 
Carlisle, not to trench upon those of the living who have 
held the place. Admitting the genius of Hamilton and 
the value of his constructive work on our rudimentary 
governmental financial system at the birth of the republic, 
there is none of these who was so completely the master of 
finance as Mellon. Nor any, of course, who had problems 
one-tenth the size and complexity of his problems since 
1921. These, and the others who held the place, were men 
of varied capabilities and of various achievements. Some 
are now classed as statesmen. Some were merely pro- 
fessional officeholders. Some were theorists. Some were 
practical bankers. But, with few exceptions, they were 
political in their origins, and partisan in their executions. 

Mellon is none of these, save a practical banker. Heisa 
financier, nothing else, and rather fittingly, too, inasmuch as 
he is at the head of the greatest financial institution in the 


world. His part has not been the spectacular borrowing ~ 


of the billions to fight the war, but the enormous, exhaust- 
ing, slogging labor of finding means to pay those billions 
back, He has had no excited patriotism, no frenzy of senti- 
ment, no lure of propaganda, no blare of trumpets and 
trappings of war to aid him. His has been the drudgery 
of the cheerless days when the excitement has died, the taxes 
are to pay and the people are resentful of their imposts. 
The glory of the war to preserve the world from the imperi- 
alistic clutches of Germany has faded to the dismal rowen 
of a crucial international financial situation which all na- 
tions look to the United States to compose. 

-Not that the enormous work of raising the money to 
finance the war was not skillfully done by Mr. McAdoo 
and his aids; but it is one thing, and an exhilarating and an 
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American people again for the benefit of ot 
sooner or later, will be able to pay? Well, why 


perfectly willing to go a long way in refunding 
the burden as easy as it can be made; but his 
country for which he is banker, lent the mo 
intends to see to it, so far as he is able, that 
gets that money back. That’s banking. Thai 
That’s sense. 
idea of the equities of the case. The borrowers a 
at it in that light. They call us money grabbers; 
fully appeal to our exalted spiritual sides; 1 
their wounds; they say we are rich and can 
the money; they condemn us as selfish, miser' 
ists, and not altruists and idealists like themse! 
scorn us, and they cajole us; they revile us, and 
us. With the notable and honorable exception a 
Britain and one or two of the smaller nations, 
living straightforwardly up to their obligatio 
everything but repay us. 


modest one. He gives the impression of a slend! 
effacing person who deprecates disturbance, love 
quillity and does not care to assert himself. 1 
almost deprecatory. But if, by chance, you are | 
for a person in whom appearances are so deceptl\ 
be chimerical you may conclude your search W! 
reach Mellon. You may stop right there and be | 
that there isn’t a single one of these appearances t 
bogus, save his modesty and his quiet. Andrew W.' 
doesn’t efface himself a quarter of an inch when f 
policy to set forth, a condition to meet, a problem ’ 
or an emergency to be tackled. He is not deprect 
the extent of one “Excuse me” when he goes 
, thing that is needed by the country. He doesn’tg 
\ about tranquillity when he makes a statement 
He hands that body the facts and his conclusi 
upon, and if Congress does not like what he q 
Congress is out of luck. He’s a slight, slender!) 
right, but so is a steel shaft—slight and slendi 
considerable tensile strength—considerable. 


Treasury portfolio there were two loud, 


} « 
easy thing, to borrow thirty billions of dolla 
rich and patriotic and impassioned people, and 
a third of those billions to a band of allies yj 
grand gesture of inexhaustibility; but quite g 
thing, and a disagreeable and resented and 
thing, to find the ways and means not only to rey 
people who loaned the money but to induce the) 
who had this vast participation in our resourees| 
sider their borrowings as debts rather than gif 
to refund those obligations so as to make paym 
remotely possible. 3 
The most extensive description Mr. Mellon ey, 
of himself is that he is a banker by profession, 
was beguiled from him by the compilers of the 
biographies of the cabinet members that are pr 
the Congressional Directory. It took tim 
got it. One business of a banker is to lend n 
the other business of a banker is to see that the 
is paid back when it is due. The Secretary of 
ury is the banker of the republic. Now 
Mellon is entirely in accord with his predece 
the policy of lending the world our ten billion: 
during and after the war. That was impe 
good banking in view of the circumstances 
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UT he is not in accord with some of the 
and with many of his countrymen, somes 
about it and some selfish about it, that thisr 
not be repaid; that it would be good policy 
the debts, wash them out and start fresh. } 
Being a banker, and a great one, he holds th 
money is borrowed money, whether for us 
war or for buying an automobile, and thai 
businesslike procedure for borrowers is to 
borrowings, and with reasonable interest. 
ness proposition with him. Our Gove 
rowed that money from our people, and ple 
to pay back that money, with use. The prine 
be repaid when it is due, and the interest i 
remitted. Wherefore, as the foreign g¢ 
borrowed internationally from our domesti 
ings, and as, in the last analysis, the people 
themselves through the impost of taxes, W 


No reason at all that Andrew W. Mellon can 


And more than that, it is the. 


This Secretary of our Treasury is a quiet man 


af 
When President Harding appointed Mr. 
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Six-Cylinder Sport Touring 
The Standard of Comparison 


A MASTERPIECE of beauty, artistry and luxurious 
. completeness, the 1924 six-cylinder Buick Sport Touring 


SIXES is unique in the distinctiveness and originality of its 
} Five Passenger Touring - - - - $1295 3 : : 
! Two Passenger Roadster - - - - 1275 design. Its appearance, power and equipment make it an 


| Five Passenger Sedan - - - 


RR reece, Srviee Satin cs ideal and distinguished outing companion. Its automat- 
Seven Passenger Sedan - - - - - 2285 ° . . . : 
| Three Passenger Sport Roadster - | 1675 ically lubricated 70 H. P. valve-in-head engine provides 
| Four Passenger Sport Touring gh We e 
) MR create Chan? a speed of sixty to seventy miles an hour. A new type 
' FOURS of carburetor contributes greater smoothness and 
\ Five Passenger Tourin t= os, a . : . 
| Two Passenger Bi el ectess extraordinary acceleration. And so perfectly is the car 
t ive Passenger Sedan - - - - - 1495 . 
teeeeer oe COUDG 6 io - [nyo 89S controlled by its sturdy four-wheel brakes that safety, 
{ Prices f. 0. b. Buick Factories; - . . . ° . 
| government tax to be added. too, is one of its distinguishing features. 
| 
a Pee ken AUT OMOBDLES--ARE BUILT, BUILOCK, WILL BUILD THEM 
em en ee eo a 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuint, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
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the principle’s the same, but you might as 
well get it right.” 

She laughed. 

“Anyway, I’d give the whole world to 
live here,” she says. 

“‘That’s easy,” I told her. “Take up a 
claim. You could put up a little shack and 
preémpt if you didn’t want to homestead. 
The catawampuses ain’t nearly so bad as 
they used to be, and it’s been a year or two 
since anybody was attackted by a brim- 
stinger in this section.” 

“‘T’m used to them,” she said. ‘‘ We call 
them foo-foos and grimblechecks in Iowa. 
But quit fooling, Mr. Stegg, and tell me 
about preémptions. Isn’t that a house— 
that little dot in the—gulch, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tt looks like a claim shack,”’ I told her. 
“There’s water up that gulch and it opens 
into a park the Hash Knife outfit cuts for 
hay once in a while. They probably got one 
of their boys to take up the claim and 
bought him out after he had proved up. As 
to preémptions ——”’ 

I told her all about preémptions. 

One fine, elegant day about the last of 
July, Billy Triblow of the Hash Knife came 
jogging into town all by his lonesome and 
slipped out of his saddle at my barn. I 
thought a heap of Billy for several reasons, 
the main one being that I just naturally 
took to him. He wasn’t what you’d call 
winsome in his looks, being thin faced, with 
high cheek bones, and a bony nose that 
curved from the bridge outward, and far- 
ther outward than most noses, which gave 
him somewhat the aspects of a hard citizen. 
His eyes was blue, with the upper lids sort 
of drooped at the corners, and his mouth 
set tight and serious under a little tow- 
colored mustashe and over a pointed chin. 
Most generally a fair-complected person 
tans red, similar to a beet or a blush rose; 
but Billy was burned about the color of an 
Indian to half an inch above his eyebrows. 
Then when he took his hat off you saw 
an extra-high, straight-up forehead that 
was as white as the rest of his face was 
black, and on top a crop of light, short, 
tight, curling hair. Broad shouldered, cat- 
hammed and long legged—that was Billy. 
Mighty little to say and you’d have thought 
he had mighty little to do—when he wasn’t 
doing nothing. 4 

That wasn’t often, though, and when he 
was in action he reminded a person strongly 
of one of these here humdingers that you 
hear tell of. 

One time I was talking to Jim Hamilton, 
the Hash Knife foreman, about him. 

“Tf there’s anything Billy don’t savvy, 
I’d like right well for somebody to tell me 
what it is and I’d thank ’em kindly,” says 
Hamilton; ‘‘because,’”’ says he, “it would 
give me a chance to post up on whatever it 
was beforehand and then act superior to 
him. He can ride better than a Monterey 
greaser and follow a trail and read sign bet- 
ter than an Indian; he could stand you 
sideways and snip the buttons off your vest, 
shooting offhand, in the dark and with his 
eyes shut—if you’d stand still. Yes, sir, he 
could. He can do more things with a rope 
than a sailor, and handle an ax like a lum- 
berjack. Give that boy a deck of cards and 
a silver dollar to start him off and he could 
bust up any sink of iniquity, gilted or 
plain, that ever run a poker game. But he 
won’t! No, sir. It wouldn’t be no fun for 
him with no chance of losing, and it sure 
wouldn’t be no fun for the other fellow. 
That’s the way he looks at it. He’s crazy 
of course. Sometime I look for him to give 
a loud yelp and start foaming at the mouth 
and snapping at people.” 

“Crazy like an old dog fox,”’ I remarks. 
“Simple as Solomon.” 

“Tf you don’t think so lemme tell you 
something else,’ says Jim. ‘This is on the 
dead too—between me and you. When 
Watts come down from Omaha last spring 
and let Stevens out of the job I’m at pres- 
ent ornamenting and holding down, he 
offered that same job to Billy first. And 
Billy turned it down cold—at a hundred a 
month! Yes, sir. Why? Sensiblest kind of 
a reason. He just allowed he didn’t want 
to boss nobody. Why, suffering catastro- 
phes! He bosses everybody on the ranch, 
including me! Not in a bossy way, but we 
all take his advice. Now why wouldn’t he 
take that job?”’ He looks at me solemn 
and impressive and taps me on the chest. 
‘““Why?” he repeats. ‘‘Why refuse a clear 
gift of sixty dollars per month and a padded 
chair and pomp and power? Well, I 
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wouldn’t say this to nobody but you, be- 
cause you're a friend of his and I’m a friend 
of his; but my idee is that Billy’s right 
name is prob’bly the Duke of Sumpun and 
he run away from his ancestral home when 
young enough to learn to speak United 
States. You put a pair of these here baggy 
pants on Billy and stick an eyeglass in his 
eye—well, then it’s either that or he’s 
wanted where he come from and he’s 
a-shunning the fierce white light that beats 
about a big cow outfit’s foreman. Not that 
I care, and I’d do my best to throw any 
sheriff off his track—or else he’s crazy like 
I said. You tell me why, then.’ 

I couldn’t tell him then. It wasn’t no use 
asking Billy himself how come, anyway. 
I’m mentioning all this about Billy Triblow 
because I want you to understand the kind 
of person he was. When he come into my 
stable that day I was kind of surprised 
when I seen, by signs and tokens that no- 
body else wouldn’t maybe have noticed, 
that Billy had something on his mind be- 
sides his business. I reckoned he had, any- 
way; still, after he’d helped me put up his 
horse and we had gone to Ma Frush’s for a 
firm foundation for a couple of drinks at 
Mike Moran’s, and had got them down and 
I had got back to the barn, I wondered if I 
hadn’t been mistaken for once in my life; 
because while we had gassed easy and so- 
ciable as usual it was only about this and 
that, with no illusions or references to 
t’other. It wasn’t until he come back to the 
barn and saddled up and turned his stirrup 
to climb his horse that the milk comes out 
of the coconut. 

“Who’s the new schoolma’am?”’ he 
asks me. 

““What new schoolma’am?”’ I asked him. 

‘Cedar Cafion,” says he, taking his foot 
out of the stirrup. “‘As I come a-past the 
schoolhouse, seemed to me that there was 
a lady in there I never seen before, and she 
appeared to be instructing of the scholars 
as near as I could make out.” 

“Pretty hard to tell with the school- 
house a quarter of a mile off the trail and 
the door shut,’ I says. ‘‘Maybe you was 
in error, Billy.” 

“T rode up and sort of looked in through 
the window,” he says, untying his slicker 
and beginning to tie it up again. 

“Oh!” says I. “Sure! Yes, that was 
probably Miss Mattie Witherspoon, a par- 
ticular friend of mine. So you sort of looked 
in. Didn’t kind of walk in and address the 
scholars in a few well-chosen words, did 

ou?”’ 

“T sure didn’t,”’ he replied. ‘What do 
you take me for?” 

“T thought maybe you took a sort of in- 
terest as a citizen and a poll-tax payer in 
the way the school affairs was being run 
and conducted,” I told him. ‘‘Like Mel- 
ville Woburn does, for instance. Visitors is 
always welcome and Miss Mattie would 
have given you a chair up by her desk.” 

“Like hell she would!” says Billy. He 
looped the bridle over his arm and started 
to roll a cigarette. ‘Seemed like a real 
smart lady,” he says, “with them eye- 
glasses. I reckon she knows a heap more 
than a, b, abs. I judge she would. She 
knows enough to learn them kids reading 
and writing and arithmetic all they want, 
I’ll bet a horse on that.”’ 

“You win,” I says. “She could teach 
’em history and geography and gastronomy 
and entymology and chronology all they 
want—and a heap more. I wouldn’t put 
anything past her.” 

“T judged so,” says Billy. He drew ina 
couple of lungfuls from his cigarette and 
let them out in a long smoky sigh. “And 
she’s a friend of yours?” he says. 

‘Ours is a warm, close friendship,” I an- 
swers him. “‘It’s one of these ideal blameless 
and beautiful friendships based on mutual 
respect and forbearance, and strengthened 
by us not meeting real frequent.” 

“T reckon that would strengthen it 
some,” says Billy. “I reckon Well, 
tell me about her.” 

I told him all I knew, good measure. 

““You’d better maybe take the bridle off 
your cayuse and let him be eating,” I sug- 
gests to him presently. 

“No,” says he, “‘I’ll be hitting the breeze. 
Be good—and say, I’ll take it as a favor if 
you wouldn’t mention me listen—being 
outside there this morning. She might 
think it a liberty.” 

“A herd of wild horses won’t drag it out 
of me,” I told him. 


“T don’t mind you confidin’ it to no 
horses so long as you keep your mouth shut 
when folks is around,”’ says he. 

I reckon it was a couple of weeks after 
that Miss Mattie comes to me and tells 
me that there’s a catawampus or a brim- 
stinger, she don’t know which, a-lurking and 
prowling around the schoolhouse sort of 
surreptitious while she is a-fulfilling of her 
duties; and was it a close season on brim- 
stingers, or could a person whang away at 
’em with a person’s trusty pearl-handled 
twenty-two without incurring the pains and 
penalties of the law in them cases made and 
provided? 

She was laughing, but I could see she was 
some worried, and I asked her to give me 
specifications and particulars. 

“It’s like this,” says she: ‘‘I don’t like to 
tell Simmy or Lucia about it, because Lu- 
cia’d make a fuss and Simmy’d maybe do 
something murderous and brutal, and it 
might end up by me having to quit my job. 
And then I’ve filed on my preémption 
claim, and the hut—the shack, isn’t it?— 
well, that’s nearly finished, and I don’t 
want them telling me I can’t go out and 
stay there, because I’m going to, brim- 
stingers or no brimstingers. You see how 
it is, don’t you?” 

“Partly,” I says. “I’m with you so far, 
but you’ve got quite a piece of a way to go 
yet.” 
“Oh, yes,” says she. ‘“‘ Well, one morn- 
ing I happened to look up at the window 
and I seen something outside that kind of 
ducked down out of sight. It sort of puz- 
zled me for a moment, but I concluded 
maybe I’d fancied it, and didn’t think no 
more about it. Then a day or two later it 
happened again, and I got up and went to 
the door. I didn’t see a single solitary 
thing, but I heard rocks a-rolling down in 
that little dry gulch—you know. I went 
back to my desk and after a little I thought 
I heard a horse a-galloping off.’ 

“That’s what it was,”’ I told her. “Horses 
is mighty inquisitive. They like to know 
what’s a-going on, and at the same time 
they’re shy. Schoolhouses is particular 
interesting to ’em too. One horse I paid 
two bits to see in Omaha had been a-prowl- 
ing around schoolhouses so much he’d got 
able to pick out the letters of the alphabet 
with his near front hoof. A sort of a dapple- 
gray he was, with a white mane. Was 
what you seen a dapple-gray color, sort of?” 

“No,” says she; “I got a pretty good 
look at him yesterday, and he was a sort of 
a kind of a light bay where he wasn’t red. 
He was a-walking right hurried in a direc- 
tion spang away from me on his hind legs, 
which was arrayed in these here décolleté 
leather—er—trousers that seems to be 
fashionable for the gentlemen here to wear 
a-riding. His mane was a sort of a yel- 
lowish white, though—roached—where it 
showed under his hat.” 

“You mean to say he was a human?” 
I asked her. 

“Well, part human, anyway,’’ she makes 
answer. 

“‘Didn’t seem to be grazing none?” 

“Not him,” says she. “No, it was.a 
man, Mr. Stegg, and I know right well that 
he’d been peeking through the window 
twice before, anyway. He may be crazy. 
I ain’t scary, myself, and he seemed to be 
scared of me, for that matter; still, it ain’t 
pleasant to think of a crazy man poking and 
prying around. What would you do?” 

I told her I thought she might be justi- 
fied in turning loose with her deadly weapon, 
but I thought she wouldn’t have to. I said 
I thought I knew who it was and I’d speak 
to him about it. 

Of course she wanted to know who it 
was, and I told her I thought it must be 
Percival Powhatan Pinswallow of the Pow- 
derpuff Ranch, and he was a nice boy and 
no crazier than most folks, only he was 
extra fond of children and would ride miles 
out of his way to watch ’em a-sporting and 
a-playing. Mattie, she allowed that it was 
an awful funny name and might account 
for a good deal; but there was one of her 
little scholars, Luther Green, who always 
carried a carbine to school with his lunch; 
and little Luther, who loved his teacher 
dearly, would doubtless be glad to help out 
her twenty-two with his own armament if 
so requested; wherefore, she hoped that Mr. 
Pinswallow would be persuaded to keep 
away. 

Well, we left it so. A day or two after 
that Dad Adams took sick, and I drove the 
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mail out to Seminole for him, carryj 
Mattie along and dumping her aj 
Cafion schoolhouse. I’d just got 
the flat when I seen one of these hy 
tary horsemen jogging along towa 
He seen me about the same time, aj 
away he left the trail and headed ne 
considerable of a hurry. I pulled 
team and let out a whoop or ty 
checked him, and, following that | 
tress signals, I brought him up close 
to converse with. A 

“T allowed I’d warn you that 
a-courting a violent and bloody ¢ 
you don’t keep away from the scho 
down the cafion,’”’ I told him. 

“Ts that so?”’ says he. He tried 
easy, but it took him most too 
“‘T’ll keep it in mind if ever I take: 
to ride that way, which ain’t at 


he said. “I done indulged my 
once,” says he. ‘I told you abo 
didn’t I?” 


“‘Sure,’”’ I makes reply. “It ¥ 
succeeding fifteen times you ind 
that you didn’t tell me about.” © 

“Them whiskers of yours is all t] 
vents you from being a bare-face 
says he. “I ain’t been there no 
times.” ) 

I said we’d make it twelve ther 
ten; but that was ten too many 
went on and told him what Mis 
had told me and what I’d told 
seemed a heap grieved about it. 

“You tell her that Mr. Pin 
wouldn’t have had it happened 


} 
Pinswallow happened to be a- 
genuine bona-fidy personal busine 
nected with himself and his own h 
goodness private affairs, and he m 
lingered, just sort of—just as a) 
might—but that it wouldn’t happen 
“What was this here private b 
yours?’’ I asked him. 
“Why, you bleary-eyed bat, 
matter with you?” says he, smilin 
your vision equal to the discernms 
Hon. William Triblow’s country 
looming up on his three-hunc 
twenty-acre estate a mile west of 
section? Ain’t a man got a ri 
his own property and see whether t 
gardener is attending to the roses 
pop corn in good shape? Well, 
“You mean to say that the cs 
head of the draw is yours?” I 
“That’s whatever,” he repli 
you know it? Best little old 
foothills. Plenty of water and 
“T didn’t know it was yo 
“ Anyway, if I was you, and 
cation had been neglected, I wo 
to improve it by snooping around) 
no schoolhouse window.”’ 
I stopped there, because Billy sp 
horse right up to the wheel of 
board, and from the blaze in his € 
the red in his face I allowed that | 
to give my undivided attention tow 
means of self-defense. ; 
It was the quickest and ugliest ¢ 
a man [I ever seen. 
“What would you do?” he 
choked sort of voice. 
I happen to have quit packing a 
some years excepting on speci 
but I got a grip on the limber er 
loaded blacksnake and I figured 
could swing it about as quick as / 
get his hand on his pistol butt. | 
“I’d get acquainted with a good) 
schoolma’am and coax her into { 
class of one,’’ I says, holding his ey’ 
able watchful. 


He kept up his glare a moment! 


and then all of a sudden, as quick‘! 
got angry, his face cleared an’ 
across in a grin. 
“T reckon I’m a might sensitivi! 
here subject, Steggy,’’ he says. | 
I’ve been a heap to blame, scaring ? 
and I ain’t never been no hand t3 
It’s something I despise, and I’d8 
you called me the worst you could / 
tongue to as a snooper. But I red 
understand it was account of her 
you understand, I didn’t mean—0? 
she’s a mighty good-looking you; 
and—and I reckon you understan\ 
“TI reckon I understand,” I say 
tell yousomething elsenow: You f 
to have a neighbor pretty soon.” | 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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The pattern on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
Nok 398.) in, thesoneT 
ft. size it costs only $9.00 
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*‘This Congoleum Rug 
cheers up the whole room!’’ 


Wouldn’t you be proud of this attic room? Simple, 
yes, but so nyse, andimmaculate. And how charm- 
ingly the colors of the Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
blend with the quaint, old-fashioned wall paper! 


In the most artistic patterns imaginable there’s 
a Congoleum Rug to suit every room in the house, 
from living room to kitchen. And these rugs are so 
easy to clean—the smooth, “‘enamel” surface needs 
but a few whisks with a damp mop. 


Durable, sanitary, colorful, Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs are a blessing to busy housewives. Note the 
surprisingly low prices. 


6 x9 _ ft.$9.00 The rug illustrated is made 1 3. 

74%x 9 ft.11.25 only in the five large sizes. apie ‘ < a3 
9 x9 ft.13.50 The smaller rugs are made * 3s 
9 x1014ft.15.75 in other designs to harmo 3 x44 ft. 1.95 
9 x12 ft.18,00 nize with it. JerxiGuaty 2.50 


Ouwine to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


ConcoLEuM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
_Art-RuGs 


Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and 

_ that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold 
Seal shown above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark 
green on a gold background) is pasted on the face of 
€very guaranteed $i Congoleum Art-Rug and 
on every few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By- 
the-Yard. It is your protection against imitations. 
Be sure to look for it when you buy. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

He got his neighbor within a couple of 
weeks. Lucia and Simmy went out with her 
for a couple of nights, but Miss Mattie 
wouldn’t have that. She was going to be 
free and independent, s’ far as a lady 
ought; and what she’d always hankered 
for and never got was her own exclusive 
society where she could commune with 
Nature, if she had a mind to, and go around 
in a loose wrapper any time in the day. She 
wasn’t sugar nor salt, and nobody wasn’t 
going to run off with her, and if they did 
they’d be mighty glad to let her drop when 
they seen what they’d got; and anyway, 
she had her pistol and could shoot it off 
now without shutting her eyes. 

Well, it ended by Simmy getting her a 
dog for protection. He was part mastiff 
and part timber wolf, with a strain of hell- 
hound. They had him up to Pine Ridge 
when McGillicuddy was agent to protect 
the store, but they had to keep him on a log 
chain account of his appetite for red meat. 
He’d take as much as a couple of pounds at 
a bite, and most generally from some place 
where it would be badly missed, and a 
tomahawk never made a dent in his hide. 
He never ate off a white person, though, 
unless provoked, and he took a great notion 
to Miss Mattie, and her to him. She called 
him Fido. Most generally he had been 
called something that a lady couldn’t be 
expected to call him.- Stray visitors, or 
intending visitors, who approached the 
shack for a drink of water or the like, 
turned square around as soon as they gota 
glimpse of Fido, concluding that they wasn’t 
so dry as they formerly thought they was. 

So there she was, all fixed. Her and Na- 
ture and Fido, with twenty acres of soil 
ripped up for her to plant squaw corn on 
while she was resting. Dad Adams gave 
her a hail every morning and evening as he 
passed when she was staying out there, and 
she walked back and forth to the school- 
house and had a whale of a time. 

Once or twice I wondered if Billy Triblow 
had been psying her any neighborly calls 
after she got settled; but Jim Hamilton 
told me that he had sent him and Rodney 
Palmer to the Bellefourche after a bunch 
of Hash Knife horses that had strayed up 
that-a-way, and it was while he was gone 
that Sim and Lucia Broderick fixed it up to 
give this here function of theirs that started 
all the trouble. 

Seemed like that excepting for a shindig 
over at Ike Webb’s, on Calico Flat, there 
hadn’t been no hop-light revelries since 
Mattie had come to town, and that one 
come off the same night as the Methodist 
ladies had their supper. I reckon that 
Lucia and Mattie both would sooner have 
took in the dance, but it would have made 
talk. As it was, Lucia’s standing in the 
church hadn’t been none too firm and solid 
since she had let Simmy take her out to one 
or two of the ranch swarries, where she had 
shook a conscience-struck foot in the Vir- 
ginia Reel and even sunk as low as the 
Sicilian Circle. Anyway, Lucia allowed 
that Mattie ought to see a dance, whether 
or no, and that if Simmy and her gave a 
reception at the house and Mat Bingham 
happened to be there with his fiddle, and 
if some of the young folks wanted to take a 
little exercise while he played, why, she 
didn’t see how it was anybody else’s busi- 
ness; and as far as the school trustees was 
concerned, she knew one thing—that Mel 
Woburn wouldn’t make no kick, and he 
was the whole board, come right down to it. 

So the word was passed along—a general 
invite, and it was understood that it was 
going to be some doings. The day before it 
was pulled off Walt Knowlton done a land- 
office business in his gents’ clothing and 
outfitting store; and Miss Druce, Robes, 
had been busy with all the sewing help she 
could get for a week or two, to say nothing 
of all the cutting and basting and fitting 
and trimming that was a-going on in every 
home that was adorned with one or more 
females not bedrid. Lucia and Mattie 
wasn’t idle about that time, either. I heard 
Lucia’s sewing machine a-going one night I 
was passing away after ten o’clock, and for 
the time being the squaw corn on the claim 
was plumb neglected. Last of all come the 
cooking, and when I tell you that there was 
darned near enough ham sandwiches and 
deviled eggs and angel cake and coffee and 
lemonade for the whole blamed crowd that 
come you can get some idea of the way 
them two women humped themselves and 
the grocery bills Simmy had to pay. 

Well, as the fellow says, the fateful eve- 
ning arrived. I’d been extra busy in the 
barn all afternoon, and my corral was 


THE SATURDAY 


plumb full of rigs and what horses I couldn’t 
accommodate inside, so the doings at 
Simmy’s had pretty well started by the 
time I got around to make my twilight. 
I’d cleaned myself good and got inside of 
my boiled shirt and other gladsome gar- 
ments and was a-slicking my hair at the 
looking-glass in my private boudoir when 
I heard some son of a gun a-clumping into 
the barn. I hollered for him to turn his 
plug into the corral and help himself to hay, 
and went on with what I was a-doing. 
Pretty soon I seen from the mirror the 
form and features of Billy Triblow a-stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“Oh, pretty, pretty!” he gurgles. ‘‘Ain’t 
he sweet! And who isit, I wonder? Hand- 
some stranger, can you tell me anything of 
the whereabouts and locality of a disrepu- 
tatious looking person, name of Stegg, who 
misconducts this here establishment? I 
allowed I heard his voice just now, but— 
why, dog me if it ain’t Stegg! Or is it? 
Can it be?” 

He dodged the hairbrush I throwed at 
him—and I throwed it straight and hard 
and quick. It’s my belief that he could 
have dodged a streak of lightning. Right 
celerious that boy was. 

“You dropped your brush,” says he, 
picking it up off the floor with a finger and 
thumb and looking at it like it was a 
curiosity. ‘Sure it is a brush and you’ve 
been a-using of it on what’s left of your 
hair! Well, well!- Tell me about it, Steggy. 
It ain’t Ma Frush, is it? Well, there ain’t 
nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young 
dream. But you need a little powder on 
your nose, dearie. Noses ain’t wore with 
a high polish no more in the best circles. 
What you want is a domestic finish on it, 
specially if you’re a-contemplating domes- 
tic joys. Let me fix it for you.” 

He started to take liberties and finished 
up on the flat of his back, me having the 
assistance of the Castile soap I’d left.on the 
rae and which he trod on as I wrastled 

im. 

“Make any more breaks like that and 
I'll do more than waller you,” I told him. 
“Get up now and tell me the reason why 
eh ain’t got no wedding garment on your- 
self.” 

“Why would I?” says he. “‘ You didn’t 
tell me nothing about your nuptials and 
I’m just in from the Bellefourche.”’ 

Well, he hadn’t heard a word about 
Simmy’s party. As soon as I told him he 
scraped up the soap off the floor and got him 
a bucket of water and shed his shirt. 

“You don’t mean to go the way you are,”’ 
I says. 

“Why, no,” says he. ‘I’m disrobing so 
as to apply the soap and water to myself 
without no hindrance. I aim to put my 
shirt on again before I start out. Give me 
room if you don’t want to get splashed.” 

Abe Walker, my deputy, come in just 
then to take charge; so, as I hadn’t got no 
time to waste, I left Billy a-splashing and 
meandered over to the Broderick mansion, 
thinking as I went that if it wasn’t for the 
proprieties and the sensation it would 
probably create the boy wouldn’t ’a’ cut 
no such a sorry figure with his shirt off. I 
often think what a boon and a blessing 
shirts and pants and sech is to most white 
men, and what a drawback they are to most 
Injuns—the Sioux, anyway. 

It was a glittering and a dazzling sight 
at Simmy’s. The only trouble was that the 
house was small for the crowd, and the main 
room was all of eighteen by thirty. Seemed 
to me I’d never seen so many pretty girls 
under one roof. There wasn’t a single soli- 
tary lady that you wouldn’t have said was 
right lovely and beautiful, unless you 
looked too darned close and critical at 
a few of them here and there—-and they 
wasn’t so worse. A man gets fooled every 
time that-a-way at dances and picnics. 
Them as ain’t no spring chickens look like 
they might be right tender eating, anyway; 
the scrawny ones are a heap more plumped 
out if your eyes don’t deceive you, and them 
as is fleshy ain’t no more than reasonable 
proportioned and real light on their feet, 
considering, and the dresses they’re wearing 
are mighty becoming. And you take just 
the sparkle in their eyes and the color in 
their cheeks, to say nothing of them pink 
and blue ribbons and that fluffy stuff and 
the green beads, and you’re sure hard to 
please if you ain’t suited. The boys, too— 
it’s certainly surprising how different they 
look when they’re slicked up. Simmy, for 
instance. You couldn’t blame Lucia for 
looking proud of him, and I’ll say there was 
some admiring glances throwed’in my di- 
rection that I don’t think was unjustified. 
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But you ought to have seen Miss Mattie 
Witherspoon. I grant you that she was 
wearing them nose glasses, but I’ll be 
switched if somehow they didn’t look well 
on her. Talk about bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks! Mamma! And her dress, while it 
wasn’t what you’d call low neck, wasn’t 
high neck, either. Not to hide her throat, 
which reminded me of Annie Laurie’s, be- 
cause it wasn’t nothing like a swan’s, being 
thicker and not so long, but just long and 
thick enough for a woman her size, and as 
white and smooth as white satin. As for 
the dress itself, all I can tell you is that it 
was white, too, but soft and frilly and 
a-plenty of lace onto it; right different 
from the starched shirt waist that she wore 
most of the time, so that she looked like 
another person. She acted like another 
person, too, smiling and laughing forty to 
the dozen; and the boys was hanging 
around her at various distances, like hornets 
round a honey pot, prominent among them 
buzzing being Mel Woburn. You couldn’t 
say that she was an elegant dancer, this 
being her first dance, seemed like; and while 
Lucia’s been teaching her all she knew, 
Lucia didn’t know a heap herself, and Miss 
Mattie got mixed up a-considerable. Still 
and all she was pretty to watch, even when 
she got the worst tangled up—maybe some 
prettier. 

I reckon J’d been there the best part of 
an hour before I seen Billy Triblow. He’d 
found my old razor somewheres and done 
surprising well with it; and, moreover, I 
reco’nized a blue flannel shirt of mine with 
real tasty pearl buttons that I was always 
sort of choice of, keeping it in my war sack 
for occasions that didn’t exactly demand a 
b’iled garment but wasstill special. Another 
part. of my wardrobe was a bright-blue silk 
necktie that hadn’t been wore but once 
since a lady gave it to me for Christmas, 
and Billy had got that. His pants was 
total strangers to me; but wherever he 
stole them, they was a big improvement on 
what he’d been a-wearing, and they was 
belted in tight at the waist. His boots was 
his own; but being blacked and shined 
and as good, well-fitting boots as twenty- 
five dollars will put on a pair of high-arched 
slender feet, they wasn’t no disgrace to the 
floor; and, taking him up and down, I’d 
say Billy looked right well. 

I wasn’t the only person that thought so, 
either. I could see that he was getting 
more than one invite to dance that was 
plainer than words, and pretty soon he: let 
Pearl Whitman coax him up and slip the 
bridle on for a pasear in one of the two sets 
that was using up the last of the space in 
the kitchen. One more couple was wanted, 
so I hooked on to Vannie Streator and filled 
in opposite him and Pearl; and when we’d 
promenaded the ladies to their seats I took 
him off to one side and told him how sorry I 
was that we wasn’t more of a size from the 
waist down. 

“Don’t apologize,” he says, without so 
much as a blush. “Your poverty ain’t no 
disgrace, and I couldn’t take no more than 
what you got. Abe rustled these here 
nether garments for me. He got the coat, 
too, only I busted the shoulder seams try- 
ing to get. it on. 

“But that’s neither here nor there,” he 
goes on. ‘‘WhatI want of you is to give me 
a knock-down to that particular friend of 
yours, Miss Mattie Witherspoon. Any 
friend of yours had ought to be a friend of 
mine, and, knowing me like you do, it can’t 
be nothing but a pleasure to you to make 
us acquainted.” 

“Knowing you like I do, I ain’t so sure 
of that,” I told him. 

“T might have known you was lying,”’ 
says he. “It don’t stand to reason that a 
high-toned and elegant lady like her, with 
the education she’s got, would demean her- 
self by having any truck with a low-down 
multifarious old bunch of whiskers and 
wickedness like you. I just thought I’d 
call your bluff.” 

“Come along,” says I, taking his arm; 
“but remember, you asked for whatever 
you get.” 

““Who’s that tallow-faced, slab-sided 
caballero with the cute burnsides that’s 
been making himself so numerous around 
her?” he asked me as we struggled through 
into the next room. 

I told him. 

“Don’t you think Mr. Melville Woburn’s 
nose sort of runs too much to a point?”’ he 
asks. ‘‘Ain’t it your opinion that he ought 
to be grateful to a person who'd flatten it 
out some for him?” ‘ 

“You can’t never tell only by trying,”’ I 
says. “‘He might be thankful if he reelized 


if 


October 


the kindness of your motive, and 
be he’d knock his benefactor’s } 
Now hush your mouth.” 

Miss Mattie was a-setting next | 
and Mel Woburn was operating 
tie’s fan on the two of ’em real gra 
capable. Both of the ladies was 
erable flushed up and it seemed ] 
ministrations was welcome, but 
Brother Woburn a little to one si: 

“Miss Mattie,” I says, ‘perm 
have the honor and pleasure of int 
to your notice Mr. William Trib 
is a heap desirous, if not deservin 
same.” € 

She gave me a radiant welcom 
when I begun to speak, and I was 
that, because it made the changi 
erable more of a jolt when her e 
focused on Mr. William Triblow, 
up as she was by her exertions she) 
seen what I had brought along 
took on the aspect of a fashion 
stately iceberg from the Arctie Cj 
the fluffiness left her, and all the 
and the sweetness; she sat up 
the corners of her mouth turned 

“T’m afraid Mr.—er—Triblow 
to excuse me,”’ she says. - 


out any trouble by the droop of hi 
and the lift of her nose as well as 

“Why, Mattie Witherspoon 
Lucia. ‘ 

Billy looked at her a moment, 
turned around and walked away 
and deliberate as if she had cal 
tention to something at the oth 
the room which didn’t interest hi 


was almighty red. Before he 
Britton grabbed him, and I ree 
hold him for a spell while I s 
whys and wherefores of this her 
“Well, I must say!” says Fe 
“T don’t care,” says Miss Matt 


a coat ' 
She broke off, seeing me lookir 
“I’m sorry, Mr. Stegg,”’ she sa 
“You don’t need to be, Miss 

spoon,” I says, as kind and gentle 

how. “It was my mistake and 1 

gies is due to you. I was ignorar 

to think that if a man was clean an 
and acted and behaved like a ge 
that a real lady would make alloy 

deficiencies.” i 

“Mattie, I’d like to spank y 

Lucia. , a 

I didn’t wait to hear what Mat 

that. I was plumb disgusted, a 

soon after I quit and went bat 

barn and got into overalls and | 
feet into a pair of moccasins, | 

go home. It wasn’t no manner ( 
going to bed to get routed out eve 
minutes or so, so I cat-napped in 
between pipes and dreams until al 
o’clock, when the last report was 

Bingham had put his fiddle in its 

started up creek homeward. 

that, here comes Billy Triblow, ! 

outward seeming, as fresh as a 

as happy as a clam. - 
“The most elegant time I’ve. 

I left old Alabama,” says Billy 

ever didn’t you stay? I’ve dan 

thirty-two partners, more or less, 
plumb full of satisfaction and dey 

A royal time was had by all. Sim 

erick is one royal host and Mrs. | 

is a royal hostess, and now I 

be wanting your shirt, so if you 

mine I’ll make a lightning chan 
mark of esteem and appreciation 
ing to pay for having it washed.’ 

“You haven’t been over to Sim 

erick’s all this time,” I says, t 

particular notice of him, 5. 
“Not all this time,” he admi 

ning to peel. “A part of the tim 

dered at the Eagle Bird on 7 
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here. Mike Moran is one ro 
a royal time is being had by all ni 
bled there. Nevertheless, To 
couple—or was it three?” 
“Tt’s hard to tell on you,” I 
wouldn’t blame you, though 
(Continued on Page 49. 
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rry for what happened tonight. 
was just as much took aback as 
. I give that young woman an 
sort of, of what I thought of her,” 


t young woman?” he asks. “Oh, 
ow who you mean. You mean that 
arm friend of yours you intro- 
e to. I remember now. Teaches 
jon’t she? I seen her doing it 
‘twice. That my coat you’re usin’ 
ow? I reckon you've got it some 
“and wrinkled, but never mind. 
;: teaches. She done taught me 
ig. This here dollar is for Babe’s 
d lodging, and the five-spot is for 
ynis exertions and risks in procuring 
ats, which I hereby leave in your 
Babeand Abe. Ha-ha! Yes, she 
sme something, that warm, close 
+ yours did.” 
iled at me, but it wasn’t exactly 
smile. } 
¢ain’t even an acquaintance no 
* says. “I’m through with her.” 
-ever?’’ he wanted to know. ‘‘No 
cldn’t have been more polite. ‘I’m 
‘y.—er—Triblow will have to ex- 
1) says she. Now seems to me that 
te enough for anybody. If she 
, ‘To hell with Mr. Triblow; I 
neing with no low-flung cow- 
e, thank you most to pieces,’ I 
“hvé been sort of miffed; but she 
‘m afraid Mr.—er—Triblow will 
blexeuse me.’ She may not have 
looks, but she let me down gently, 
ising to hurt my feelings. I sort of 
fiche breeze that Mr. Melville Wo- 
; creating too. Why, that was all 


‘sll right for you if you think so,” I 


” says he, buckling on his spurs. 
_had an elegant time—a royal 
and Mr. Woburn together. Tell 
6: you put my saddle and I’ll go get 
1@t troubling you. Yes, I done per- 
ijhat operation on Woburn’s nose 
0, were suggesting.” 

a1 wait and tell me about that!’ I 
cis he was starting off. ‘“‘What was 
le with you and Woburn?” 
»'rouble at all—a pleasure,’”’ says 
We got to talking real friendly, 
jld me how it was account of me 
ng a coat that Miss Witherspoon 
d that Mr.—er—Triblow would 
bcexcuse her. All the time he was 
and a-smiling in the wrong 
t» wrong way, I was looking at that 
f\is and wondering whether some- 


ecldn’t be done about it; so after he 
r(gh, I lured him outdoors and put 
0)sition up to him. I told him he 
n\really feel it except maybe for a 
‘10 a little soreness, and for him to 
the improvement it couldn’t help 
, hatever changes there was. 
ay, I flattened that unseemly 
im of hisn,”’ says Billy. “I spread 
gid, I think. I’ll be sort of curious 
H results. Well, so long. See you 
n 


laid down my pipe and stretched 
't when he put his head in at the 


fraid Mr.—er—Triblow will have 
i me,’”’ he says, squeaking in his 
“Ye-he-he-he!”’ 
uy three o’clock of the succeeding 
o Lem Garraway, who chored 
d troderick’s, brought me a note. 
s ddressed to me in the prettiest 
ern hand of write you ever seen, up 
Shin and downstrokes thick—I 
S¢n a prettier; and a flourish run- 
uirom the last g that was a work of 


ibe Og an answer,’ says Lem, 
heloes?”” I asked him, still a-looking 
evelope. 

s iyou didn’t know!” says he, haw- 
ght out. “Gosh, if Ma Frush 


considering whether I wouldn’t 

O}n you up first,’ I says, reproving, 
t my knife. 

ver, I done what he said, and un- 

t! sheet of paper inside, which was 
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“You tell her I said I was afraid Miss 
Witherspoon would have to excuse me,” I 
instructs the young man. “You say just 
them words,’”’ says I; “I’m afraid Miss 
Witherspoon will have to excuse me. You 
got that?”’ 

“She wouldn’t have to excuse me,”’ says 
he, ‘‘but it’s your funeral.” 

He went off whistling, and he wasn’t 
searcely out of sight before I began to feel 
sorry I’d been so Brash. If she was ashamed 
of herself wasn’t that all that was neces- 
sary? Then I thought of poor Billy and the 
back of his neck after he’d got it there. He 
wasn’t no hand to express his feelings; but 
putting this and that together I was sure 
that they was all raw and bleeding and 
wouldn’t heal easy. Them kind of injuries 
has a worse effect on a man sometimes than 
getting an ear chewed off or having a horse 
roll him out thin, similar to pie crust. I 
allowed that of the two, Brother Woburn 
was in a heap better shape than Billy, how- 
ever his nose come out. 

So I concluded I’d let it go as it lay, and 
I didn’t see Miss Mattie for nearly a week 
when here she come walking into the barn. 

“Tf the mountain won’t come to Mo- 
hammed, there ain’t but the one thing for 
Mohammed to do if he’s wishful to see it,”’ 
says she, mighty sweet, holding out her 
hand. 

I reckoned that was prob’bly so, although 
not acquainted with the person mentioned. 
At the same time I apologized for not 
having my coat on. Her eyes kind of 
snapped. 

“That’s the second time today I’ve had 
that throwed in my face,” says she. ‘‘You 
men are certainly the limit for holding a 
grudge. Seems to me that when a girl owns 
up she’s made a fool of herself and is sorry, 
you might let up on her and be decent.”’ 

“JT don’t hold no grudge,” I says. 
“But ” 

“But you won’t hold my hand, either,” 
says she. 

1 took it and it was soft and warm, and 
all my hard feelings went oozing out at the 
end of my fingers. 

“That’s long enough,” says she, and 
pulled her hand away. ‘‘Now that you’re 
nice again I’ll tell you what I wanted to 
tell you when I wrote that note. I simply 
don’t know what made me act so to your 
friend.” 

“Don’t you?” says I. 
explained what it was.” 

“Tt wasn’t that—altogether,”’ says she. 
“T can’t explain what it was.”’ Right there 
she flushed up as red as a peony; why, I 
couldn’t think to save my neck. “‘ Anyway, 
I’m sorry,” says she. 

There was even tears in her eyes, and she 
looked so little and forlorn I felt like taking 
her in my arms and petting her. She wasn’t 
no more the starchy schoolma’am than she 
was the society belle of the night of the 
dance.' It made my head whirl, the number 
of things that girl was, for the next minute 
she was laughing and looking almost sassy. 

“T’ll be afraid to take my hat off for fear 
my hair’ll come off with it,”’ she says. 

I looked at that glossy brown hair of hers 
with the bangs sort of curling where her 
forehead was damp, and I couldn’t get the 
connection; so I asked her to tell me what 
it was. 

“T’ve had coals of fire heaped on my head 
this afternoon,’”’ says she. “It was Mr. 
Percival Pinswallow—I mean Mr. William 
Triblow that done the heaping,’ says she. 

“Oh,” says I. ‘“‘Was Billy Triblow the 
catawampus you was telling me about? 
Well, well! And what did you say Billy 
done?”’ 

“He saved my life this afternoon,” says 
she. “I was walking back from the school 
to the shack and a whole lot of horrible 
cows got after me. They came up real 
close, and one cow began mooing at me in 
the most awful way I ever heard, and scrap- 
ing up the ground with her hoofs, and the 
more I screamed the worse she acted; and 
she was just starting for me with her head 
down when Mr. Triblow rode up like a— 
like a whirlwind, and the next thing I knew 
the whole herd was running away from him 
just as hard as they could go. It was won- 
derful! And I felt so grateful—and _pres- 
ently he came back, and I tried to tell him 


“T thought you 


so. Well!” She put a heap of stress on 
that “well.” I said it after her, sort of 
inquiring. 


*‘He’s without exception the meanest, 
ugliest, most unmannerly, ungentlemanly 
thing 1 ever saw or heard of, and I told him 
so. I told him that if he came on my land 
again I’d set Fido on him. If I hadn’t 
chained Fido up before I started out I’d 
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have done it right then. But if Fido had 
been along he’d have kept the cows off, and 
no thanks to Mr. Triblow.” 

“What was it Billy said that you didn’t 
like, my dear?” I asked. 

“He started in by asking me if I didn’t 
have a solitary grain of sense going a-foot 
in a cow country with a red pudding bag on 
my head. I was wearing my red tam. He 
didn’t shout at me, mind! He looked at 
me as if—I can’t tell you how he looked— 
as if I were nothing. And he spoke as if he 
wasn’t mad, but just plain disgusted. I 
didn’t lose my temper. I told him I hadn’t 
noticed any cows around before I started, 
and hadn’t seen many in the cafion at any 
time, and I didn’t pretend to know much 
about Dakota cows and couldn’t see why 
they should object to a person walking. 

““They’re uneducated,’ he said, ‘and 
they don’t like red pudding bags or red 
anything. They don’t keep up with the 
Eastern fashions, you see. Maybe if I put 
on a red spiked-tail coat they’d object to 
that and hook me—probably would. It’s 
all in the way they’ve been raised; but if 
I was youI’d take that into consideration 
when I got on their range.’ 

“T told him it wasn’t a pudding bag, to 
begin with, and he said maybe not. He 
didn’t know, and what was more he knew 
what he didn’t know. I said then he must 
know that he didn’t know how to behave to 
a lady, and he said that he had his doubts 
about that himself at times; but if it was 
as he feared he wasn’t the only person 
within the sound of his voice that was lack- 
ing in manners; and anyway, he was afraid 
that Miss—er—Witherspoon would have 
to excuse him, and good afternoon. And 
then I told him what I told you I told him, 
and he laughed in the most hateful way and 
rode off.” 

“You’d ought to have made him shake 
hands with you,” I said. 

She laughed. 

“He didn’t give me a chance,”’ she says, 
“and you wasn’t going to, yourself. That’s 
why I say you hold grudges. He’s still mad 
about the other night. Think of him mock- 
ing me just the way you did, the very same 
words! I’d have thought he would have 
been big enough and smart enough not to 
have said that, anyway—a man like him.” 

“He’s just a rough, common, ignorant 
cow-puncher,”’ I says. ‘‘You must make 
allowances.” 

“He’s not rough and he’s not ignorant,” 
says Miss Mattie. “I’m not so blind as not 
to see that. He’s no more common and or- 
dinary than he looks common and ordinary. 
I can tell. It isn’t just that he dances so 
beautifully, but heisn’t awkward about any- 
thing. He just seems to know and to be 
sure of himself. He may not use good 
grammar, but everybody here gets into a 
way of talking. Lucia’s got that way, and 
I have, myself, some. But Mr. Triblow 
knows things, and all I’m surprised at is 
that he’s nothing more than a cowboy.” 

“‘That’s because it’s his choice,’’ says I, 
and before I thought of it, I’d let slip what 
Jim Hamilton told me about Billy refusing 
the job of bossing the outfit. I could see 
she was right interested in that, and I 
reelized that I had done betrayed a confi- 
dence, which ain’t a habit of mine. So 
when she started asking questions, I told 
her I couldn’t tell her no more because I 
didn’t know why he done it, and couldn’t 
even guess; also I hoped she wouldn’t men- 
tion to nobody that I’d told her that much. 

“T ain’t likely to,’ says she. ‘‘He most 
likely did it to be mean and hateful. Any- 
way, it ain’t nothing to me. I don’t want 
to see or hear of him no more. Now I must 
go, Mr. Stegg. I’m glad I stopped in be- 
cause it made me feel bad to think you were 
mad at me. You aren’t mad now, are you?” 

“Not any,” I says. ‘‘We’ll shake on it 
again.”’ Which we did. 

“Oh, I forgot,” says she, turning back. 
“Why did he illtreat Mr. Woburn like he 
did?” 

“He just didn’t like Mr. Woburn’s nose 
and tried to alter it,’’ I told her. 

““Was that it?” says she. ‘‘ Well, to tell 
the truth, I never liked it myself.” 

Whatever compunctions and remorseful- 
ness I’d had regarding that blabbing spell 
of mine was removed some by what Simmy 
Broderick told me one morning a while after 
that. I was inquiring after Miss Mattie, 
not having seen her for a week or two, ac- 


count of being up to Rockford on a dicker ' 


for an old mining claim. Well, Simmy told 
me she was right peart and had been stay- 
ing out at her shack off and on; but she was 
having trouble with a family out there, 
name of Kerfoot, account of her making the 
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Kerfoot young ones wash before she let ’em 
in the schoolhouse. Old man Kerfoot had 
complained to the board and the trustees was 
acting ugly about it, and Mattie was afraid 
she was going to lose her school, although 
she didn’t have no notion of giving in. 

“T should think Brother Woburn would 
fix that for her,” I said. 

“Brother Woburn says he would like to, 
but he allows he’s helpless with all the 
others agin him,” says Simmy. ‘‘He’s been 
helpless ever since Mattie told him that she 
couldn’t be no more than a sister to him, if 
that.” 

“You don’t tell me!”’ says I. 

“Uh-huh,” says Simmy. ‘It beats the 
band the way that girl has got of making 
herself unpleasant to young men that was 
naturally well disposed towards her in the 
first place—what with Brother Woburn and 
Billy Triblow!’’ 

“What about Billy?” I asked him. 

“Now there’s a mighty curious thing,” 
says Simmy. ‘First off there was that 
monkey business up at my house. Lucia 
gave that girl fits about the way she acted, 
and so did I, and she owns up that she was 
wrong. Then it seems like she and Billy 
had another spat out on her claim, and that 
time it was Billy done the calling down; 
but the next day after that, Mattie said 
she’d made friends with him. That was 
nigh onto two weeks ago, and I supposed it 
was all right; but yesterday evening here 
comes Billy to call on her and she won’t see 
him. Locks herself into her room and sends 
down word by Lucia that she’s afraid Mr. 
Triblow will have to excuse her again and 
keep right on excusing her from this time 
on. What do you think of that?” 

I thought a considerable. 

“What did Billy say?’’ I asked him. 

“He says to Lucia, ‘Don’t she know I’ve 
got my coat on?’ Lucia tells me he stayed 
and gassed for a while real pleasant and 
agreeable, but she seen that he wasn’t none 
too well pleased. 

“And I don’t blame him,” says Simmy. 
“And now,” he goes on, “‘there’s another 
knot in the tangle. Mel Woburn has been 
ribbing up our popular and efficient sheriff 
to find out what crime or crimes Billy done 
perpetrated in Texas or Alabama that 
makes him turn down the foremanship of 
the Hash Knife. Jim Hamilton told 
Brother Woburn confidential that that’s 
what Billy done. It’s a secret, and not 
more than fifteen hundred or two thousand 
people know it now, including you, so don’t 
tell nobody.”’ 

I said I wouldn’t; then I asked what 


_steps had been took, if any. 


“Dick Wade wouldn’t act,” says Simmy. 
“He allowed he had enough to keep him 
busy detecting crime in Minnekahta, and 
that Mel could make his own inquiries. I 
reckon Mel is making ’em. I reckon I’m 
going to have Mel’s scalp a-drying in my 
tepee before long too. I ain’t vindictive, 
myself, but anybody that is, and that 
shows it like Mel Woburn, I’ll sure camp 
Het a person’s trail until I’ve got his 

alte 

I indorsed them sentiments of Simmy 
and went away with a plenty to think about. 
It was a mix-up sure enough. As far as 
Woburn was concerned his actions wasn’t 
hard to understand. No mysteriousness 
about him. He was a mean man and he 
wanted to play even with the girl who had 
mittened him and the man who had mauled 
him, in the meanest kind of a way. That 
was all right. But turn and twist the ac- 
tions of them other two every which way 
I couldn’t make them jibe with any kind of 
understandable motives. The question was, 
should I try to straighten the tangle out or 
just naturally leave it alone? I didn’t even 
know whether there was two loving hearts 
to bring together—only what I surmised at 
times and which was plumb contrary to 
what I surmised other times. Anyway, I 
didn’t get no chance to ask Mattie any- 
thing about it, because when I met her she 
sort of headed me off. When I led up to the 
subject I’d suddenly find myself against a 
hog-tight wire fence, and then she’d lead 
me along other conversational trails. 
Finally I caught Billy Triblow in town and 
bantered him for a game of pool, and we 
turned into Lew Gore’s parlors, which was 
empty at the time. I took off my coat and 
vest and hung ’em up and Billy started to 
do the same. 

“‘Seeing there ain’t no ladies present,”’ 
says he with a laugh. 

He was just turning away when the loop 
on the collar of his coat busted and the coat 
fell off the hook; and when he picked it up 
his pocketbook fell out, and with it a letter. 
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Ran reepictic d photograph of Goonies ar Cord Truck 
Tire in service of Way Sagless Springs Company 


“Goodyear Cord Tires protect our 
trucks and our loads, haul a 
greater volume and make more 
deliveries than we could handle 
any other way, and consistently 
average 14,000 miles to the tire.”’ 
— WAY SAGLESS SPRINGS COM- 
PANY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Goodyear Cord 
Truck Tire today is the 
product of a thorough 
development that be- 
gan with Goodyear’s 
pioneer effort to build 
a real pneumatic for 
trucks. Its massive car- 
cass is built up by the 
group-ply method —a 
Goodyear patent — for 
longer wear. Itstractive 
power comes from the 
famous All-Weather 
Tread. Long-lived, 
hard-gripping, active 
and buoyant, it gives 
you more miles at low 
tire cost. 


GOODE YEAR 


The right tire foryour haulingis made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids,also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 


year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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He grabbed ’em mighty quick and put ’em 

back, but not so quick that I didn’t glimpse 
the hand o’ write on the letter. A real 
elegant hand—Spencerian—upstrokes thin 
and down strokes thick—and the letter 
looked as if it had been handled a-plenty— 
and yet it hadn’t been opened! 

I took a cue down from the rack. I seen 
out of the corner of my eye that Billy was 
looking hard at me, but I was just inter- 
ested in getting the right cue, hefting it 
careful and squinting along it to see was 
it straight. I reckon he was satisfied that 
I hadn’t noticed nothing particular; any- 
way, we started playing, so to speak, which 


/ means I was mostly sitting on the chair 


that make him mad, I wondered. 


and watching him do what he darned 
pleased with the balls. After a while he 
made a miss—a-purpose to give me a 
chance, I knew—but instead of starting in 
on one of my big runs I just changed my 
seat to the table. 

“Billy,” says I, “‘I want you to tell me 
the reason why you didn’t take Watts up 
on his offer when he come down from 
ee and fired Stevens—the real reason, 

i va 

Billy reddened up. Now why should 

“‘Tt’s none of your damned business,’’ he 
says without looking at me. “‘You going 
to play?”’ 

“Tf there’s one thing I admire about you 
it’s your plain spokenness—when it ain’t 
addressed to me,” says I. 

“‘T didn’t mean no offense,’’ says Billy. 
“T was just stating what seems to me to be 
a fact; but as you’re a good friend of mine 
I'll give you the real reason. Just between 
you and me, it was because I didn’t want 
the job. If somebody come along with a 
silver platter and says ‘ Mr. Triblow, here’s 
the presidency of the United States, which 
I’m begging of you to accept,’ I claim I’d 
have a right to say ‘Thank you: kindly, 
but I wouldn’t wish any.’’’ He pointed 
with his cue to a sign on the wall. “‘ What 
does that there say?’’ he asks me. 

“Tt says, ‘To trust is to bust and to bust 
is hell. No trust, no bust, and all is well’; 
but I don’t see no special application of the 
same, unless you think I ain’t right trust- 
worthy.” 

Billy looked at me mighty cur’ous and 
thoughtful, fingering his mustache; then 
of a sudden he laughed and handed me the 
chalk. 

“See if you can’t figure it out,’”’ he says. 
‘Let me know the next time you see me, 
and now we’ll go on with the game.” 

I slid off the table and sighted the layout 


_ real careful from different points, and then I 
| squared off and skillfully pocketed the cue 


| ball. 


| butting in,” 


| serious: 
| wheres and with anything I own, but—well, 


I throwed down the cue then and 
told Billy I was through and quit him cold. 
I was kind of mad. “That’s what comes of 
I says to myself as I hotfooted 


back to the barn. ‘“‘I’ll bet Brother Wo- 


| burn and Jim Hamilton was right, and Mr. 
| Triblow is needed back where he come from 
| to make an example and a warning of to 


all who might be tempted to do likewise.” 
I went about my round of toil for an 


| hour in no good humor; so much so that 


when Dad Adams’ buckboard went by, 
bringing Miss Mattie back from the cafion, 
and she waved her hand at me, I didn’t 
even wave back. Hows’ever, soon after 
that Billy Triblow comes in, grinning like 


| a Chessy cat and wanting to know if I’ve 


simmered down by this time. 
“Because it’s like this,’’ says he, more 
“T’d trust you any time any- 


the reason I ain’t telling you what you 


| asked is I’m ashamed of it,’’ he says, 


reddening up again. “I ain’t afraid that 
you’d tell it around, but—it ain’t nothing 
much, and maybe you wouldn’t think none 
the worse of me, and yet—somehow 
I’ve made up my mind to tell you more 
than once, and maybe I’ll get around to it 
in time, but 

“Say no more, son,” says I. “I don’t 
want to know nothing you ain’t willing to 


| tell me.’ 


He fingered his mustache and looked at 
me the same way he had before—kind of 
doubtful and considering. 

“T seen ,your neighbor going by here a 
while ago,” I told him 

“T seen her the other day,’’ says he, the 
grin back on his face. “‘She set her dog on 
me.” 

He went on to tell me about it. He had 
rode onto her land to make a short cut to 
the road, and when she seen him coming 
she told Fido to sick him. Fido was right 
willing, seemed like; but as soon as he had 
started in long lopes like a mountain lion 
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and looking mighty like one, she had called 

him back, and as Fido didn’t pay no atten- 

tion she had commenced screaming bloody 

ite ed and running her best to overtake 
im. 

“She’d ’a’ made a mighty poor second,” 
says Billy. “That dog was sure speedy, 
and he come at me like he was in plumb 
earnest. I calculated if ever he got them 
jaws closed up on a man it would be good- 
by, John.” 

He laughed. 

“Did you shoot him?’ I asked. 

It seemed like a foolish question, because 
it was Billy himself, and no sorrowing wit- 
ness that was a-telling of it. 

“T done spoke to him when he got within 
ten yards of me,”’ says Billy. ‘‘I never seen 
the dog yet who wouldn’t make friends 
with me; and sure enough, he slacked up 
and stopped sort of dubersome, while I 
steadied the little horse. Then I called him 
and he come, a little slow at first and rum- 
bling in his chest; but pretty soon his tail 
begun to wag, and when he got up to me he 
reared up and slobbered on my knee while 
I patted his bull head. As soon as he had 
stopped the schoolma’am had stopped, 
too, and quit screaming; and when the dog 
and me began loving each other she turned 
and walked back to the shack. I reckon 
she was plumb disgusted.” He laughed 
again 

"“T don’t mind telling you I’m a-going to 
make friends with her some of these days,”’ 
he says, and before I could say anything 
more he quit me and climbed into the Hash 
Hee wagon that had just drove up for 

im. 

August went by and nothing happened 
out of the way. The weather, hot as it was, 
didn’t thaw Miss Mattie out any as far as 
Billy was concerned; but she wasn’t so 
frosty to one or two other of the boys, and 
didn’t lack company. At one time it looked 
like Dave Ardmore, our popular young 
druggist, was a-going to crush competition, 
and another time it was Godfrey Turner. 
Mel Woburn didn’t make no attempt to 
claim his privileges as a brother from her, 
so far as I seen, but he got the board of 
trustees to let up on the Kerfoot matter. 
Maybe a little talk Simmy had with him 
had something to do with that. Mel, seem- 
ingly, was just attending to business, and 
one or two pieces of business that he at- 
tended to didn’t make him extra popular 
the way they was transacted. There was 
some talk in the Eagle Bird about lengths 
of rope and barrels of tar and fence rails and 
such in connection with the Joe Rayburn 
foreclosure and the way Mel had skinned 
Joe, and Joe’s wife sick; but it petered out. 
After all, it was business. 

So Mel sat in his office like he might have 
sat on the creek bank a-fishing, patient and 
watchful, oneet in a while pulling up his 
line to look at his bait, oncet in a while 
landing a tolerable-sized fish and putting 
on fresh bait, and some oftener jerking out 
a minnie; but never oncet throwing any- 
thing back account of its small size. Ther. 
one day he seen the bobber of a line he was 
real interested in moving around and dip- 
ping a little, and he jumped to where f 
was and begun handling it careful and easy. 
Finally he struck, and by gosh, he hooked 
what he was after. 

Dick Wade brought me the news of it. 
I was finishing my supper at Ma Frush’s 
when he come in and spoke it close to my 
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“Sam,” he says, “I’ve got a friend of 
yours up at the calaboose who'd like to see 
you. It’s Billy Triblow.” 


“Billy Triblow!”’ says I. ‘‘ What are you 
giving me?” 
“Straight goods,” says he; ‘only Ed 


Garvis is his right name, alias Alabama 
Bill, alias Handy-Andy Briggs, alias Billy 
Triblow. Wanted for forgery at Waco and 
at Fillmore; also wanted for murder at 
Algiers, across the river from New Orleans. 
He’s bad medicine, I guess. That son of a 
gun Mel Woburn didn’t tell me about the 
killing. I reckon he thought I’d be scared 
to make the arrest. He showed me the 
dodger offering the reward, with a picture 
of Billy that was got out in Waco—a thou- 
sand dollars—and it was sure Billy’s pic- 
ture. I got the news of the killing when the 
wire come from Waco to hold him. The 
Waco man will be here on tomorrow morn- 
ing’s stage to take him back.” 

“Tt’s some mistake,” I says. 

“No mistake,” says Dick. ‘‘They called 
him Handy-Andy when he worked for the 
Southern Cross—sort of handy about every- 
thing and a fancy shot with a six-gun. He 
had trouble with a man in that outfit and 
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drilled him througn the lung. He's. 
at poker, too—cleaned up eighteer 
sand in Austin one night. Oh, 
There’s suspicious circumstances 
got here too, When Watts was ic 
Omaha last spring ——” 
“T know all about that,’’ I says 
if Billy had been a killer you ) 
never have made that arrest—or | 
have his gun?” 
“T didn’t take no chances with! 
says Dick. “I throwed down on 
a shotgun I had, in the Hash Kn 
room. I told him I had a warrant 
in my pocket. ‘Read it to me 
‘That’s what you’re supposed te 0 
it?’ Well, Isaw myself doing tha 
plugging me! I had the warrant 
I made Mel Woburn swear one | 0 
“It’s some mistake,’”’ I said ag 
I wasn’t so sure of it that time. 
Howsoever, I got up from thet 
we went out. 
On the way over I mentioned | 
Triblow had friends, amongst y 
one, that wouldn’t approve of ha 
ures including noisy dungeons. 
“Strictly speaking,” says Dick 
in the calaboose, only technicall 
lowed he’d be willing to go into? 
me and accept my hospitality for 
but if I put him in jail he’d kick 
thing down and go back to the Ha 
or wherever he took a notion, anc 
something distressing to me afor 
No, I’m treating him like a 
He’s at my house, under guard 
say. He’s passed his word he'll 
the Waco man comes if he ain’t] 
tomorrow morning, so why no 
modating? That’s what I say 
duty, but do it pleasant.” ; 
So that was how it was I foun 
Dick’s setting room under guar 
Wade, who was a right lovely litt 
and sure seemed to be doing her di 
ant. I allowed by the way D: 
when he come in that he though 
overdoing the pleasantness. A 
told her he reckoned Mr. Triblow 
wanted to have a little private 
took her away. 
“Well,” says Billy, smiling so 
ous, “this is sure a surprise pari a 
“Of course there ain’t nothin 
I says—like a person says “Oh 
a-going to get well, all right. T 
doctors don’t know it all.” ; 
“Why ‘shouldn’t there be som 
it?” says Billy, with his smile 
reckon if I can make out to write 
name I could write somebody el 
me time to practice on it. Don’t; 
I’m smart enough?” 
“T supposed you were too smal 
I. “How about this killing, Billy 
“T reckon I could kill a man, toc 
a mind to,” he answers. “If I 
of handicapped right now I n 
to Mr. Woburn’s office and prov 
How any girl can get stuck on 2 
a nose like hisn I can’t think. 
refined and beautiful and highly y 
lady I wouldn’t want it on no I 
mine.’ ; 
“T reckon that’s what Mi 
thought,” I says. 
“‘How’s that?” he asks quick: 
“You mean to say ax 
PA Be m. talking about something € 
fix you’re in, ” says I. “The qi 
did you 
“The Fi is, what’s this 2 
Mattie?”’ he cuts in, and he said 
that I had to tell him about hei 
Mel’s hand and heart. Well, 
tickled as if he hadn’t got a car 
“But Mel’s a skunk just the s 
he. “If I’d known about tha 
business I’d have busted him 
“What about this busine | 
now?” I asked him, real provoked, 
“Oh, I reckon I won’t deny it,” 
like it wasn’t no consequence 
back to Waco if it’s insisted on. 1 
see what the old town looks lik 
hear it’s grown a heap. Yes, an 
come back.” 
“Will you?” I asked him. — 
“Sure,” he replied, grinning 
callous as a hyena. “I can prov! 
kill nobody when I was in ae 
“Listen, Handy-Andy,”’ says 
sometimes give a man as much as 
for forgery.” 
“Tt’s almost worth it,” says h 
ling. ‘I’ve a notion to take i? 
Nobody can say I ain’t 
enough to give Job cards an 
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is but natural that the finest of the new cars should bear the 
ymbol— Body by Fisher. This is the logical recognition of 
Fisher facilities, which have no equal in the world, and Fisher 
craftsmanship, which produces the finest of motor car bodies. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. . LOUIS 
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The Perfect 
Beard Softener 


“Tve Tried 
Them All” 


I have just been going over again 
the answers to the Mennen Shaving 
Cream “Questionnaire” I ran last 
Spring and I discovered one curious 
result which hitherto I had missed. 


83% of the answers contained 
the phrase, “I’ve tried them all,” 
or its equivalent. 


The number of answers to the 
Questionnaire was so enormous as 
to constitute a measure of mass 
opinion on shaving cream so I feel 
justified in assuming that a vast 
proportion of Mennen users have 
given other creams a fair test and 
have been convinced by such tests 
that no other shaving cream in the 
world possesses Mennen’s beard-sof- 
tening and skin-conditioning virtues. 


Take your own case as an example. 
Let’s say that you are getting fair 
results with some other cream but 
decide to give Mennen’s a trial. 


I'll guarantee (and that means 
your money back if you want it) 
that the softness of your beard, 
the smoothness of its removal and 
the delicious feel of your skin after- 
wards will be an absolute revelation. 


When you discover that these 
wonderful results are obtainable even 
with cold or hard water; that the 
firm, creamy lather doesn’t have to 
be rubbed in with fingers and never 
dries on the face; and that after a 
few shaves your skin is in better 
condition than it has been for years, 
due to Boro-glycerine; and after. 
you have figured that these remark- 
able results cost less than 14 of a 
cent per shave, I am confident that 
you, too, will say, “I have tried 
them all and Mennen’s 1s the best.” 


You know my standing offer: 
Buy a tube. Try it for a week.. If 
unconvinced send tube to me and 
I will refund purchase price. 


Two Sizes 


The big 50 cent tube for home use and 
the conyenient 35 cent size for traveling. 


© 2 ‘2 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
I felt myself a-sliding over the edge of for- 
bearance on a smooth track with no hand 
holts, the way he was acting. 

“‘What for in time did you send for me?’”’ 
Lasked him. ‘I thought maybe you needed 
my help to prove you was innocent, or 
maybe a loan, which I wasn’t unwilling to 
make, or else some good advice.” 

“Thank you kindly, I’ve got some money 
cached away from my last train robbery,” 
he says, laughing at me. “Is Miss Mattie 
in town right now?” 

I got up mad. 

“T’ll go get her,” I says. ‘‘You have 
Dick take you into the calaboose and put 
you into that barred cell with plenty of old 
iron fastened to you, and IJ’ll fix it so she’ll 
throw herself into your arms with a flood of 


| tears and tell you that she’ll wait for you 
| till her hair turns gray.” 


“No,” says he; “‘but you might give her 


| the news; and be particular to say it’s for 
| forgery. I reckon she’s been thinking that 


I ain’t intelligent enough to forge. Let me 
know what she says.”’ 

I told him there was one thing about this 
here that there wouldn’t be no trouble 
proving him crazy, and that maybe I’d 
look in tomorrow morning to wish him a 
pleasant journey before he went. 

““Sodo,”’ says he; “‘sodo. And don’t think 
no harder of me than you can help. Adios.” 

I thought he was going to call me 
back or I maybe wouldn’t have left 
right then; but he didn’t, and while 
I lingered for a moment or two 
talking to Dick on the porch, I heard 
the twang of a guitar and Billy’s 
voice singing: ¢ 
You should hear her play 
Upon the pi-an-nay, 

Such an education has my Mary Ann. 


I called around at Simmy Brod- 
erick’s that night and I found that 
Miss Mattie was out to her ranch. 

“Just as well,’ says Simmy, when 

I had told him what had happened. 
“There ain’t no telling what a girl 
will do, and especially Mattie. I’ve 
felt it in my bones all the time that 
she liked that son of agun. Not but 
I’ve always liked him pretty well 
myself, and if he hadn’t acknowl- 
edged the corn I wouldn’t hardly 
have believed it of him. Forgery! 
Well, after all, that ain’t a patch 
on some things Woburn has done— 
and Billy probably committed it in 
the heat of the moment.” 

That put it in my head to look in 
on Brother Woburn just for devil- 
ment as I passed his office. He 
seemed to be real happy, for him, until I 
told him that me and Simmy and some 
other friends of Billy Triblow’s was nego- 
tiating with the two Texas banks to refund 
their money and all expenses and then to 
withdraw the charges, and that Billy hada 
good alibi for the Algiers murder. 

“But they can’t do that,’’ he sputters 
out. “They can’t compound no felony, and 
they won’t. I’ll see that they don’t, by 
Godfrey! What’s more, you’re trying to 
fool me, and I guess you can’t, Mr. Stegg.”’ 
He laughed real confident. 

“Maybe you’re right,” I says. ‘But as 
a friend of yours, and a fellow citizen, I al- 
lowed I’d tell you, because Billy’s sort of 
peeved, and whenever he’s at liberty to do 
so he’s going to call on you; besides which, 
there’s a good deal of feeling around town 
right now about this and about Joe. Any- 
way,” says I, “if I was you, I’d-be ready 
for a quick shift of base, because if there 
was any slip-up in these here charges of 
yours—you having swore out the warrant— 
why, I think I could reach out right now 
and put my finger on a gent that’s going to 
have trouble before he dies. We've fixed 
to let Billy go back to Texas now or I’d say 
you wouldn’t have no trouble in the world 
before you passed forever hence,” 

He said he didn’t want no threats and 
he guessed this was a law-abiding town, and 
I told him gosh, I wasn’t threatening noth- 
ing, but just advising him as a friend to get 
all packed and destroy any incriminating 
documents. 

Anyhow, I had him pulling his sideburns 
before I left, and that done me some good. 

Next morning I hustled around to get 
over to Dick Wade’s before the stage got 
in, and I picked Simmy Broderick up on 
the way like we’d agreed. It was a right 
hot morning, too, and the wind come in 
puffs now and then like you’d opened an 
oven to take out a pan of hot biscuit. It 
had been that-a-way for three or four days, 
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and we was both sweating free when we got 
up to Dick’s and found him setting on his 
porch in his undershirt and a-wiping his fat 
neck. 

“‘We’ve come to see your prisoner,” I 
announces. 

“Which one?” he asks. “I’ve got Pat 
Ferguson and a greaser—I forget his dog- 
gone name—but they ain’t neither of them 
sober yet.” 

“This ain’t the weather for fooling,’ I 
told him. ‘‘Where’s Billy Triblow?”’ 

He wiped his face and neck again. 

“Billy Triblow?” says he. ‘‘ Lemme see 
now. Billy ” He grunted and shifted 
himself to pull his watch from the fob 
pocket of his pants. ‘‘Why, Billy must be 
about the head of Cedar Cafion about 
now. Said he was a-going 
back to the Hash Knife and 
I reckon he started that-a- 
way. How would a bottle of 
cold beer just off the ice 
strike you? Be- 
cause there ain’t 
none in the house, 
dog-gone it!” 


Pretty Soon I Seen From the Mirror the 
Form and Features of Billy Triblow 


Standing in the Doorway. ‘“‘Oh, Pretty, 
Pretty!’’ He Gurgles 


‘“‘Hadn’t you got the nerve to stop him?” 
Simmy asks. 

“Who?” says Dick. “Billy Triblow? 
What would I want to stop him for? That 
Texas sleuth, he didn’t wait for the stage. 
He hired a rig and drove over here from the 
railroad lickety-split for his share of them 
thousand-dollar rewards for Alabama Bill. 
He brought Mel Woburn with him. The 
only trouble was that Billy Triblow and 
Alabama Bill was two different persons 
unless Alabama Bill had growed ten to fif- 
teen years younger. His picture sure looked 
like Billy, and Billy said himself he believed 
it must be him, and that he was in Waco 
quite a spell and might have done these 
here crimes in his sleep or something; but 
he couldn’t get no free trip to Texas that- 
a-way. Mel Woburn got lost to sight and 
memory dear before they was through argu- 
ing about it. Billy left word for him that 
he’d gone back to the Hash Knife to get 
his gun that he had left there, but he’d be 
backright soon. That’s all I know about it.” 

I says to Simmy, “‘Let’s be moving back 
to the Eagle Bird and get some of that 
beer. I need it.” 

What follows onto this I gathered up at 
different times some time after. Oncet in a 
while folks get confidential, and Billy Trib- 
low wasn’t near so tight-mouthed after he 


got his life secret off his chest. I don’t say ~ 


that Miss Mattie and me ever sat up.after 


the rest of the folks hadgone to bed and — 


~ the ground level and clear of roc 
wind there was was in that dire 


f 
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opened our souls to each other overac 
of. dill pickles and some taffy; by 
talked free to Lucia, and Lucia ) 
naturally one of these free talker 
person she’d got confidence in. 
To make a long story short Bill 
early start and reached the head 
Cafion about the time Dick Wade 
ured. He had met Dad Adams in 3 
fore he started, and Dad had told 
Miss Mattie was out on her claim. 
was riding easy account of the he 
all of a-sudden he seen something 
the trail that made him go a-seo 
a-flying for where it was. It was 1 
of a female woman, and she was a 
something that looked a heap like 
lala green-corn dance—stamping a 
ing backwards and forw: 
stamping again—a-scurryi 
and yon, and then stam; 
stamp, stamp! 
There was a_steep-ba 
gulch between, too wide 
acrost; so Billy slid his he 
into it, and it was two or 
utes before he found a plae 
climb out on the other side. 
up right close to where this 
formance was a-going on, a 
me that the first thing he 
head enough to laugh—ju 
It was Mattie of course; 
her hair all tumbled down 
~ face, which was as red asa 
her skirts held high and ba 
hands, making revelation 
~busiest’as well as the ha 
pair of legs that Billy had 
eyes on. At the same time 
a strong whiff of the smok 
the little flames flickerin 
and there in the short 
jagged line. Se 
At the sound of his lau 
whirled around’ and let ¢ 
and dropped her skirts, ant 
instant Billy was out of t 
and had jerked her back, #] 
down and was beating hers 
the fire had caught it, while she wz 
his face with her two fists. It was 
moment or two before he had ¢g 
tinguished, and then he jerked h 
feet again and pushed her farthei 
“Get back to the shack, you lit 
says Billy, none too gentle. H 
considerable worked up about th 
had run. J 
“You brute!” says she. “Yot 
“Get back, I tell you!” Billy 
her, and she moved back a piece é 
a rock, panting and gasping, whi 
that celerious way of his untied | 
and got busy slapping out the fire 
It was in broken ground, by g 
where the grass was mostly shor 
ground rocky and bare in spots. 
all that gave him a chance—that 
being no wind to speak of; still, ¥ 
there was couldn’t have been d 
here and there it was thick enoug 
and crackle in a way that gavey 
what it would do once it jumped 
and got a clear sweep down # 
Billy worked like a nailer, a-drip 
sweat and choking with the 
smoke, but work as he would the: 
and gained on him. = 
He took a second to shout a 
“‘Get farther back! Get on to ye 
Have you got any breaks plowed? 
backfire anywhere?” b 
“T don’t understand you,” | 
back. 
“Of course you don’t,” says | 
made a dash for a new spot, flog 
madman. a 
He was getting the best of it 
slicker catched fire and flared lik 
He dropped it, stamped it out a 
around. Mattie had got up fron 
and was holding the bridle of 
who was a-dancing and trying 
away from her. He ran up andi 
than it takes to tell it he had the 
and was running back with tl 
soaked blanket. That worked | 
cause he could trail it along whe 
was thin before he got to the 
left. Then he went at it agal 
beating tanbark. mr 
There was a draw between | 
wide stretch where the grass was. 


the sparks and red char of lea 
stems that rose on the hot air w 
mighty close to a couple of the mi 

_ (Continued on Page 50) 
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Where Town and Country Meet 


for Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet enables the city housewife to buy 
vegetables, eggs, poultry and small fruits, direct 
from the farmer’s wife, fresh and cheap. 


Each woman benefits by the exchange as the low 
prices paid by the city woman are much higher 
than the farmer can get on wholesale shipments. 


In like manner, Chevrolet enables the farmer’s 
wife to buy dry goods, groceries and household 
appliances not available in country stores. 


In time and money saved and health and 
happiness gained a Chevrolet more than pays 
for itself, therefore every family, in city or coun- 
try, can afford to own one and should have it. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior 2-Pass. Roadster $490 Commercial Cars 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring 495 Superior Light Delivery - $495 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility Superior Commercial 

Coupe - - - -+- - 640 Chassis’ 00a te ee e595 
Superior 5-Pass. Sedan - 795 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


These new low prices effective September Ist 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 
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Watch This 


Column 


Why I Changed a 
Great Story 


When I told you several months 
ago of certain changes I contem- 
plated in adapting ‘‘The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame’’ to the 
screen, I did not know how you 
would receive the announcement. 
Today I know. And I am pleased 
beyond measure with the letters 
I have received approving our 
liberties with the masterpiece. 


SCENE FROM *“ THE HUNCHBACK OF 
NOTRE DAME,” FEATURING 
LON CHANEY. 


These changes were deemed 
necessary for excellent reasons. 
One of the big themes in the story 
as written gave distinct offense to 
the religious feelings of millions. 
We have neither desire nor right to 
offend anyone, and in the screen 
story there can be no such offense. 
* ok 


In the story as written by Hugo, 
ESMERALDA was hanged in the 
public square. In the picture such 
a scene would be brutal and re- 
volting, and other scenes, as de- 
picted by the author, would have 
inspired horror and disgust. I wish 
you would see UNIVERSAL’S 
screen version and tell me in a 
personal letter if you don’t think 
our adaptation and ending are 
sweeter and more in line with your 
desires. * * x 


While on the subject of fine pic- 
tures, | advise you to see PRIS- 
CILLA DEAN in Wm. A. Brady’s 
popular stage success, ““Drifting”’; 
also ‘‘A Chapter in Her Life,’’ 
Lois Weber’s beautiful picture 
based on the story ‘‘Jewel’”’ by 
Clara Louise Burnham; “‘ Thunder- 
ing Dawn,”’’ a truly great melo- 
drama featuring ANNA Q. NILS- 
SON, J. WARREN KERRIGAN 
and a big cast; Hoot Gibson in 
‘‘The Ramblin’ Kid.’’ 


* * * 


Do you agree with me that you 
can't see all that is best in pictures 


unless you see UNIVERSALS? 


Write me your opinion. 


Carl Laemmle 
President 


“The pleasure is all yours’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
parts of this draw. Billy was watching as 
well as he could and trying to head the fire 
off, but he couldn’t be all over the place at 
oncet. 

What was more, he had begun to feel 
like he needed a rest; still, it couldn’t last 
much longer. Hither the fire would be out 
or it would be scooting down the cafion, 
licking up the schoolma’am’s shack and 
whatever she had in it, licking up her little 
truck patch, licking up the schoolhouse and 
maybe jumping the firebreaks for a side 
lick at his own house and barn and corrals. 
Then it would make for the flat with a 
whoop and start in doing real damage. 

There was a crackling and sputtering 
behind him, and as he turned it stopped. 
He seen the reason at once, but he didn’t 
laugh this time. Some might have; but 
Billy, he says he didn’t, even if he smiled, 
kind of, when he told it tome. What it was, 
Miss Mattie had beat the sputter out. and 
what she’d beat it out with was her dress 
skirt. Billy yelled at her to quit. 

“Don’t you dare look at me!”’ she hol- 
lers back, and went right on doing good 
work, 

Billy took a chance and let her. He 
wasn’t thinking very clear by that time. 
He had quit sweating long ago, and he’d ’a’ 
felt happier if he could have quit breathing, 
his lungs being raw with the hot smoke and 
clogged somehow so’s he couldn’t seem to 
get air into ’em—only smoke. He was 
taking every breath with a gasp, open- 
mouthed as a red herring. A little more 
and he felt that the swelled veins pounding 
wherever there was a pulse in his body, and 
particularly them in his head, would bust 
like rotten boiler tubes; and then his arms, 
they’d got so he had to strain to lift ’em. 
He couldn’t lift ’em, by gosh! Not another 
single time! 

Still, here was Mattie spatting away and 
making her work count. Maybe if he put 
on an extra spurt now 

He must have made it, because finally 
here the fire was out. As he stood, a-sway- 
ing and staring sort of silly, with bloodshot 
eyes, at the jagged line that wasn’t nothing 
but black, there wasn’t so much as a curl 
of smoke—only back a ways in what had 
been weed patches. Yes, there was, too— 
one place; but Mattie seen it and got it 
out before he was halfway there; so he 
allowed he’d sit down a spell and rest and 
get his breath back. 

He done that a heap sudden, owing.to 
his legs and his back going limber. At the 
same time he leaned his head: hard against 
a bowlder without no intention of so doing, 
so that the first thing he took notice of was 
there was something cold and wet on his 
head, and then on his chest and neck, and 
then on his arms and wrists. It felt mighty 
good, and he opened his eyes and saw a 
face that reminded him some of Miss Mat- 
tie’s, only hers was always clean and this’n 
was all streaked with black and half hid 
with brown hair; and then this couldn’t 
be Miss Mattie, because her dress was all 
open at the throat and tore something 
scandalous and one sleeve gone from her 
shirt waist. Her throat was black, too— 
streaked—like her face. He made out to 
raise himself a little. 

“Stay there,’ says Miss Mattie’s voice. 
“T’ll be back.” 

Billy looked at the wet things she had 
dropped. It might have been a sleeve of a 
shirt waist, and here was something else 
wet. It was Miss Mattie. Seemed like she 
was drenched all over. And there was other 
things he noticed as he begun to breathe 
easier. 

“You can talk—about my Alabam’ rais- 
ing all you like,” says Billy; ‘‘but I hope— 
: ain’t stuck up when I say I draw the 

ine ——”’ 

She swatted a cold wet rag on his mouth. 
Billy got up. His legs wasn’t as steady as 
they might have been, but he was feeling 
better every minute. It was mostly the 
lick on his head. 

“T’d like a drink of that water,’’ he said. 
“T wish I had have known it was there.” 

“Tt’s alkali,” Miss Mattie told him. 
“You'll have to wait for a drink. Can you 
walk?” 

Billy laughed. He was beginning to feel 
good. He looked around. His horse was 
half a mile off, grazing a little as he went, 
with his head on one side to keep his feet 
out of the trailing reins. 

“Where did I throw that saddle?”’ says 
Billy. ‘‘My coat was on it.” ? 

“Please don’t!’ says Miss Mattie. 
“Please try to forget that.”’ She said it 
half erying. 
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“Tt ain’t that at all,’’ said Billy. “It’s 
because there’s something in the pocket I 
don’t want to lose.”’ 

“Then let me help you,”’ says she. ‘‘ Lean 
on me. I’m quite strong.”’ 

Billy laughed again. There was some- 
thing in her voice and the way she looked 
at him that made him feel better than ever 
he thought he could feel. He didn’t lean on 
her, but he let her walk beside him, and he 
found his coat near where he’d thrown his 
saddle, and then the two of them walked 
back to her shack chaperoned by Fido, 
who had quit early in the game and watched 
proceedings lying in the shade. 

The first thing, she gave him a drink, 
after he’d made her swallow down all she 
wanted. And next she got out some olive 
oil and taleum powder, and nothing would 
do but she’d bandage up his hand and arm, 
which was some blistered. He bore up 
noble. Then she left him resting up in a 
Boston rocker in the kitchen part of the 
shack, because he said he needed rest, and 
she went into the other part and come back 
pretty soon, considering, looking as much 
like herself as could be expected. 

“T don’t know whether I like you this- 
a-way or the way you was,”’ said Billy, 
regarding of her at some length. 

“T’m glad of that, because I like myself 
better this-a-way, and I don’t believe I 
could go around the way I was, even out of 
gratitude,” says she. “Mr. Triblow,’” she 
says, “oncet I said that you’d been heaping 
coals of fire on my head, and now I’ve got 
to thank you for keeping them off. I guess 
you’ve saved my life twice. I don’t like 
the way you done it either time, but I owe 
you thanks and I pay my debts. You owe 
me some apologies, but I don’t expect 
you'll ever pay them.” 

“Tl start in right now,” says Billy. 
‘Miss Witherspoon, I apologize and beg 
your humble pardon for intimating you 
hadn’t got no sense and for calling you a 
little fool. Likewise for wrastling you, al- 
though I had to do that. Then I want to 
apologize humbler than ever for not an- 
swering the letter you wrote me.” 

She flushed up redder than the fire had 
scorched her and for the first time her eyes 
didn’t look kind. 

“T must say I couldn’t see no reason for 
that,’”’ says she. “It was what any gentle- 
man would have done—I thought.” 

“T’m glad you added on them last two 
words,”’ says Billy, real earnest. ‘‘I didn’t 
answer it because I didn’t know how.” 

“Tt should have been simple enough,” 
says she. “‘ You could have said you forgave 
me for being rude to you, either sincerely or 
insincerely, out of politeness.” 

Billy had reached for his coat and un- 
pinned two safety pins on the breast pocket 
out of which he took the letter that had 
dropped out in Lew Gore’s pool room. 

“I want you to open this here and read 
it to me,” he says. ‘‘There wasn’t nobody 
else I could ask to do that for me.”’ 

She didn’t say a word or offer to take the 
letter. Just stared at it and at him. Billy 
wasn’t looking as sure of himself as usual 
and didn’t sound so. 

‘Will you read it out loud to me?” he 

asks. 
“No!” she says, stamping her foot. “In- 
deed I won’t! How dare you ask such a 
thing? I was crazy to write it! Give it 
back to me!”’ 

“Because,” says Billy, holding onto the 
letter, ‘‘because—because I can’t neither 
read or write, myself.” 

There it was, out at last! And with the 
little cry that Mattie gave—a cry that was 
chuck-full of pity for the hurt that she seen 
it cost him to get it out—and what with the 
hand that she stretched out to him, and 
which he took and held tight, he told her 
everything there was to tell; how he had 
been raised by his poor-white grandpappy 
in Alabama until he was ten years old, and 
had been taught a heap about most every- 
thing except in book |’arning, which the old 
man didn’t hold with nohow, even if there 
had been any call for it—and what neigh- 
bors there was, black or white, not needing 
nor caring for it—and how when his grand- 
pap died, he had wandered loose-foot, and 
finally drifted to N’Orleans and across to 
Texas and west and south into Mexico and 
back to Texas again, but always away from 
settlements and never nowheres that there 


was a call for learning anything more than » 


horses and cow critters and men and trails 


and sech, until he was seventeen or eight-— 


een years old—and then no call for anything 
more in particular, only, about that time, 
he reelized that after all he was plumb ig- 
norant. 
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That wouldn’t have been so bad, 
was plumb ashamed of it; and thatn 
have hurt him if he hadn’t tried 
what he was ashamed of. He coul 
enough to tally a herd and make 
takes about the number of pips on 
and he could reckon up what was co 
him when he cashed in; he could 
brand as far as he could see it an 
farther than most, and the first tim 
he got with his name wrote on it 
for a month instead of cashing it, 
the name out about a million times 
could write it with his eyes shut, a 
was enough to bluff on. % 

“T reckon you'll laugh at me,” ga 
to Mattie, “‘when I tell you,” saysh 
I couldn’t get no start anyway 
study out by myself—and at | 
studied night and day to worl 
scheme. Then I kept on thinking th: 
time I’d meet somebody I wouldr 
owning up to; but I never did. Sor 
I’d get acquainted with a man tha’ 
and come mighty nigh telling him < 
ing him to help me; but when 
right down to cases I always we 
Me, a grown man with hair to shay 
chin, not knowing what most ik 
before they’re eight years 7 


ma’am; you'll laugh, but I could 
myself to it.’ 

“T’m far from laughing, you p 
says Mattie, and she was so far fri 
there was tears in her eyes—and, 
way, she had lost her glasses, which 
easier for Billy, maybe. 5 

“Tf ever in your life you was 
starved hungry, you can guess may 
I’ve been wanting to know thingsi 
and in newspapers,’’ says Billy. “( 
even read signs—to read ’em! Itw: 
up North here, and I’ve had chan 
chance slip by me because I knew | 
no education. I had a chance o 
year—and yesterday they arrest 
refusing it; but I got out of jail thi 
ing with a warning, and that’s ho 
I’m here. I’ll tell you about th 


maybe. 

“But what I want to tell you noy 
when I first seen you in the school 
come to me that if ever I told an 
trouble it would be a woman. Yc 
I’d been watching you with the 
didn’t you? Sure! You catched 
time. I knew that letter was from} 
ing you write on the blackboard. | 
you reckon I’d have given to have bi 
to read it? Why, all I own and the 
my back and one leg anyway. __ 

“Why? Because I’d been thinki 
the start that you was the woman 
if it broke right. And when you ¢ 
that deal at Broderick’s—well, I 
you wasn’t. And after I happens 
here and hazed off them—cows th 
I got to thinking maybe you was t¢ 


every time I thought of you since 


was most of the time, I got that 
stronger than ever. I thought n 
could get you to take a class of one, 
and take your pay in love for the 
your life. But you stood me off 
you? And now I’ve got you so yi 
break away until you tell me iti 


ss 


chance, haven’tI? A plumbi 
Mattie, but I sure can learn if | 


Tell me, because I’m loving you 
minute.” ti 

She tried to answer him twice he 
made a real start. Billy had kind ol 
her close to him, but she’d put 
other hand against his chest, holdi 
away from him. 

“T’ll tell you, then,’”’ says 
“That afternoon, the first time I §| 
plain—when you rode away It) 
schoolhouse, I—I somehow want 
you back. It was a curious feelin! 
And when you came into the root 
dance that night, I felt—I was fr! 
at the way I felt, just at the sight! 
It hadn’t never happened to me D! 
watched you with the other girls-} 
didn’t care about you not having y 
on; but I did care about you se 
finding out how foolish I was. Iw 
that-a-way before about any man 
frightened—so I—I said what 1) 
really I was ——” a. 

She said something else that Bil! 
hear good; she had her face aga! 
pocket of his shirt and was speakin; 
muffled. Anyway, Billy got her 

“So Billy finally got his educa i 
old bullwhacker concluded. _—_| 

“T’ll bet a horse he did,” obsel: 
Hat Creek granger cynically. - 
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There are wise people who ap- the Single-Six induced in part by —_ well as name, truly a ten-year car. Ny 
proach the purchase of a motor _ the Packard fuelizer; the reduction tl r 
car as they approach any ‘other of repair and adjustment almost _ It is very delightful to know that : 
substantial purchase —with the to zero point; the really remark  ¢very day of Single-Six experience R 
justifiable feeling that it should able mileage in gas, oil and tires, will repeat the same economies : 
serve them for many years. enjoyed by every owner — these and the same beautifully buoyant 
; riding qualities. 


are all gratifying, but they are not 
the greatest index of Single- 


Every step and phase of Packard 


manufacture as expressed in the But it is more deeply satisfying 
Single-Six is carefully, painstaking- ao still, to know that Packard has 


ly calculated to insure that result, The SingleSixis most singularand built these qualities so deeply 
unusual in its assured longevity into the car that it fully de- 
The very wonderful liveliness of | —in the fact that it is in fact as serves its name, the ten-year car. 


Packard Single-Six furnished in eleven popular body types, open 
and enclosed. Makers also of the famous Packard Single-Eight. 
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If, you plan 
your trip 
fo FUROPE 


T need cost you little. Perhaps 

the majority of persons have an 
exaggerated idea of the cost of a 
European trip. Learn today at what 
a moderate cost you can fulfill your 
desire to see the wonders of Europe. 

Your government has prepared 
handsomely illustrated travel book- 
lets of itineraries, costs and ship 
accommodations. Send for them 
today—free and without obligation. 


Investigate Now 
This unusual opportunity to go 
abroad at a moderate cost on the 
great U. S. Government ships oper- 
ated by the United States Lines 
should command your interest. 


Early Sailings Are: 
Pres. Roosevelt Oct. 23 Nov. 24 


Pres. Harding Oct.27 Dec. 4 
Leviathan Nov.10 Dec. 1 
Geo. Washington Nov. 13 Dec. 13 


In addition there are five splendid 
cabin ships direct to Cobh (Queens- 
town), Cherbourg and London and 
three to Bremen including the S. S. 
America, largest cabin ship in the 
world. Find out about the low cost 
of this unsurpassed service. 


Mail the Coupon to Washington Today 

You will receive without obligation 

handsomely illustrated booklets de- 

scribing delightful European trips and 

the Magnificent Government Ships of 

the United. States Lines. Send the 
coupon today. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Sec. N2477U.S. Wash., D.C. 


Please send without obligation the liter- 
ature described above. I am considering a 
trip to Europe 0, to the Orient O, to 
South America 0. 


If 1 go date will be about____ 


My Name 


addres 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office, 79 Queen 'St., W., Toronto 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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PILAIN 


| to budge Ephrium from his decision. But 


after the visitor had departed forlornly, 
thought of Adrian Stamp’s note of invita- 
tion returned to plague Ephrium. His curi- 
osity was growing. He had a hunch that he 
might be of signal service to Mr. Stamp and 
at the same time take a long-desired wallop 
at Mr. Georgie Muck. Insurance men were 
bad enough, but for an insurance man to 
issue a policy which was more of a cutthroat 
proposition than the standard document; 
and for that arch demon to be a member of 
the race upon which he fattened with some- 
what doubtful legality and unquestionably 
bad ethies—that was inexcusable. 

Once again Ephrium braved the snow. 
Contrary to atmospheric habit, a spell of 
warm weather had not immediately fol- 
lowed the snowfall; and instead of the period 
of slush which usually comes upon the heels 
of a snowstorm in Birmingham, the city 
remained under its white shroud. 

Twenty minutes later Ephrium rapped 
upon the door of the Stamp cottage. The 
knock was answered by a comely woman 
who made the visitor extremely welcome 
when she discovered his identity. She 
ushered him through a rather congested 
living room into a bedroom, where, under 
an immense pile of patchwork quilts and 
moth-eaten blankets, the figure of Mr. 
Adrian Stamp writhed in seeming agony. 
And if Mr. Trask’s t’chik of sympathy was 
somewhat tinged with skepticism, it might 
have been because he recalled the care-free 
insouciance of Mr. Stamp that afternoon. 

“You ain’t feelin’ as good as you was this 
afternoon, is you, Mistuh Stamp?”’ 

The head of the sick man emerged from 
under the coverlets and he eyed Ephrium 
with dark suspicion. 

“Says which?” 

“Says you ain’t lookin’ as pert as you 
was when I see you this afternoon.” 

“When did you see who?” 

“T seen you.” 

“cc Me? ” 

“Yeh, you.” 

““Where?”’ 

“ At the corner of the alley an’ Eighteenth 
Street, leanin’ against a fence.” 

“You ain’t never seen me standin’ in no 
alley.” 

“With my own eyes I seen —— 

“T ain’t studyin’ ’bout whose eyes you 
was usin’. Ise sayin’ I wan’t in no alley 
no afternoon.” 

“Well’—Ephrium was nothing if not 
polite—‘‘there was a feller there which 
looked an awful lot like you.” 

“Looks like ain’t is like.” 

“Reckon not. But this feller I is speakin’ 
about was standin’ right behime li’]’ Clari- 
bella Wick when I took her pitcher.” 

The sick man sat up very straight. 

“Ts you shuah of that?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

‘An’ you reckon the pitcher of the man 
which was standin’ there would show?” 

“Suttinly.” 

A glance of apprehension flashed between 
Adrian and his spouse. 

“Hahd luck mus’ be my middle name.” 

“Co’se,”’ finished Ephrium, ‘if you 
wan’t there . 

“T said I wan’t there, didn’t I? An’ 
tha’s why I ain’t worryin’.’’ Adrian hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then: ‘You re- 
member this afternoon when the feller that 
looked like I ran away kinder sudden?” 


” 


“Did a sort of light-complected cullud 
feller come up an’ make talk with you jes’ 
about that time?”’ 

“He did.” 

“Did he cast any spuriations ’bout the 
feller which ran away lookin’ like I?” 

“He sort of seemed to have that kind of 
an idea.” 

“‘Dawg-gone his hide! That feller is al- 
ways thinkin’ things. Now listen at me, 
Mistuh Trask, I ast you to come heah for a 
pretickeler reason. I wants to buy the 
plate of the pitcher which you took this 
afternoon.” 

“How come you want it?” 

“T is terrible fond of li’l’ Claribella Wick, 
an’ also I craves to own the pitcher of the 
feller which you says looks like me.” 

“T charges two bits a pitcher.” 

“T don’t want the pitcher; I wants the 
plate.” ; 

“FH’m!” Light was beginning to dawn 
upon Ephrium. ‘‘You does?” - 

“Yeh. An’ I offers you ten dollars for 
same,”’ 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Ephrium hesitated. 

“Ten dollars You know good an’ 
well, Mistuh Stamp, I can’t sell no plate.” 

“But if I craves it a heap Y 

“Tf you tell me the truth bout how come 
you to want it He 
“I done tol’ you I is fond of Claribella 
“But you is shuah you ain’t the feller 
which was in the pitcher?” 

“Postivel!” 

Ephrium rose. 

“Tse willin’ to think it over, Brother 


Stamp, but I ain’t promisin’ nothin’.”’ 

Ephrium departed thoughtfully. He 
knew that the ten dollars was merely an 
original bid, and he was too good a poker 
player not to realize that the offer would 
be raised if he was content to bide his time. 
As yet, too, he. did not understand the de- 
tails of the situation. But he was grimly 
determined to make quite sure, and to that 
end he hurried to his room and immediately 
plunged into the labor of developing the 
suddenly valuable plate taken at the alley 
corner. 

He worked swiftly and expertly. Sup- 
pose the picture of Adrian Stamp should 
not have been clearly taken. Suppose that 
gentleman should prove to have been out 
of focus and therefore unrecognizable. The 
cheap alarm clock on the mantel of the next 
room ticked monotonously. From outside 
came the voices of children shrilling at play 
in the snow. In the dim glow of his ruby 
light and in the narrow confines of the 
closet which he used as a dark room, Eph- 
rium labored. His task was nearing com- 
pletion. Carefully he placed the plate in 
the developing solution. He could hear 
nothing within the house but silence, and 
not very much of that. He held his hands 
poised over the developer, watching 

“Hey! Brother Trask!” 

The hearty, booming voice jarred Eph- 
rium’s already overwrought nerves. He 
whirled to face the intruder, and as he did 
so his trembling hand slapped against the 
hypo container and its contents splashed 
into the developer. 

But in the excitement of the moment 
Ephrium did not comprehend the full trag- 
edy that had been wrought. He knew, 
of course, that the hypo had been knocked 
over, but of the fact that it had spilled into 
the. developing sclution he wes unaware. 
He departed the dark room and in the con- 
fines of his own sleeping place faced the 
genial Georgie Muck. Mr. Muck’s affa- 
bility was getting on Ephrium’s nerves. 
He rubbed pudgy palms together and stared 
with disapproval upon his visitor. 

“Mistuh Muck,” he said sharply, “‘you 
is entirely too frequent to suit me.” 

Georgie was undisturbed by the hostility 
of his host’s manner. 

“This visit ain’t like the last, Brother 
Trask. I has come to you this time with a 
business proposition—one about money.” 

Ephrium softened a trifle. 

“Cash money?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Well,” invited Ephrium, “‘shoot!”’ 

“You remember the pitcher you tooken 
this afternoon of li’l’ Claribella Wick?” 

“Gawd knows you ain’t lettin’ me for- 
get it.” 

“T is terrible fond of that li’l’ gal,” started 
Georgie. Ephrium interrupted. 

“You is a plumb liar, Mistuh Muck. 
This afternoon you never even knowed 
who that li’l’ gal was. How come you to 
git fond of her so rapid?” 

“Folks does them sort of things. Now 
the point is, Brother Trask, that I craves 
to own all the snow pitchers of li’l’ Clari- 
bella which has ever been took—same bein’ 
the one you took this afternoon. I is so 
fond of that honey chile that I gits jealous 
when I think of anybody else ever havin’ a 
pitcher of her with snow all around an’ 
ev’ything. So what I wants to buy fum 
you, Mistuh Trask, is the plate that pitcher 
was took on.” 

Ephrium was no part of a fool. He stared 
levelly at his visitor. 

“You ain’t got no other reason ’cept how 
much you love this li’)’ gal?” 

““Nary reason.” 

“Cross yo’ heart?” 

““An’ hope to die.” 

“Then why does you have to have this 
pretickeler pitcher?”’ 

“‘Because,’’ confided the insurance man, 
“‘befo’ I went into the insurance business I 
was studyin’ ’bout bein’ an artist. I love 


an 


BLACK ON WHITE ‘ 


pretty things an’ it seems like to n 
coul’n’t be nothin’ in the world 
than that pretty li’l’ black girl all s} 
by snow.”’ He delved into a trouser; 
and extracted a crisp new ten-doll| 
‘An’ fo’ that pitcher I pays you th 
money.” | 

Ephrium hesitated. 
no idea of selling out for ten dolla 
he realized that opportunity was 
upon his door, and he was no pers¢c 
the summons pzss unheeded. Hebe 


this, Mistuh Muck. I’ll return bac 
a minute.” 

He disappeared into the dark roo 
ing his chocolate-brown visitor sta 
into the night. It was plain that M 
believed his mission was to be 
with success, for he wore upon the 
his face an expression of smug conte 

Ephrium closed behind him the} 
the dark room. It required but a | 
onds for his eyes to become accusti 
the crimson gloom. And then, as he 
able to discern things, he saw w} 
happened. The capsized hypo con’ 
its contents in the developer—— ]; 
clapped hand to forehead. 

“Oh, Lawsy!” he moaned. “I 
pitcher is bofe ruined!” 

There wasn’t a doubt of that. T)} 
mixed with the developer, had striy\ 
valuable plate clean cs a whistlef 
semblance of photograph. The pil 
little Claribella Wick was no more! 

A great clammy gob of gloom: 
about the shoulders of Ephrium! 
With a considerable amount of ¢ 
atingly easy money thus snatched | 
far from unwilling grasp, it see 


so. Misery gripped Mr. Ephriur| 
and held him tight. It wouldn’t h: 
so bad if there hadn’t been a myst 
tached to the transaction—a mysi 
the sense of power imparted by thi! 
edge that he, poor but honest photo} 
held the key. Holding one hand} 
his head, Ephrium staggered mai 
into the rocm. His suave visi! 
eagerly. 
“Lemme see,”” he demanded. 
‘See which?” 
“The pitcher.” 
“Which pitcher?” 
“The one of darlin’ li’)’ Claribell:| 
This seemed to be piling an Os\\ 
sult upon a Pelion of unhappiness, 
“T ain’t got no sech pitcher.” 
A cloud of anger crossed the cou! 
of Mr. Muck. 
“You says words, Brother Trit 
they don’t mean nothin’.’’ . | 
“Huh! Mebbe they do an’ mel 
don’t. But what pitcher I is got! 
gwine sell to you.” i 


“You ain’t?”’ 

The news brought no surge of hpit 

to Mr. Muck. S| 
“Now, Brother Trask, you kni! 


the snow pitchers of li’l’ Claribelltli 
offers you twenty dollars cash m@! 


of the absolutely blank plate reyilll 
the contaminated developer—thaiit! 
twenty dollars now waving tantizi 
in the fist of Mr. Muck. If he onlyil® 
but no, it was out of the questi¢, 
tempt to sell the barren plate tom 
Muck. . a 
“Nothin’ doin’,’”’ he declared /’ 
solute finality. ‘The plate ain’t {§ 
Georgie stormed and raved an‘ 
He declared passionately that he 
victim of a frame-up. Ephrium hit 
patiently through, and then, whelt: 
ished, Mr. Trask ostentatiously or!® 
door. 3 
“This is the way out, Mistul™ 
An’ I hopes the snow gits all ci: 
shoes an’ makes yo’ foots cold.” 
The night that ensued was not! 
with beatitude for the stricken)” 
rapher. It was not often that 
dollar bills were shaken under hil 
nose, and the odor of the fres 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Not wortha dollar on the books 


————— 
BREAD DELIVERY 


but this truck still earns profits 


HEY bought it, this old Pierce-Arrow 

Truck, ten years ago, when the Fisher Bros. 
Company, its owner, had only fifteen grocery 
stores in Cleveland. 


Today old “No. 1” of the Fisher fleet isn’t 
worth a dollar—on the books. Its purchase 
price long ago was written off the ledgers. 

It has traveled more than 175,000 miles of 
snow-clogged roads, of hub-deep mud, up steep 
hills, over cobblestone streets—but it carries its 
full quota quietly, but powerfully, every day. 


Indeed, its task now is more exacting than 


when it was new; for today the Fisher Bros. 
Company has 168 stores scattered within a 
radius of 40 miles. Longer distance must be 
covered and greater loads hauled. 


a 


leree 


Dual Valve 


The Fisher Bros. Company has standardized 
upon Pierce-Arrow equipment. Twenty-seven 
Pierce-Arrows now comprise the fleet. 


* * * 


Would a ten-year truck be cheapest in your 
business? Any Pierce-Arrow distributor will be 
glad to show you how the modern Pierce-Arrow 
Worm-Drive Truck with its powerful Dual- 
Valve engine will effect definite savings for you. 


Chassis Sizes: 2-ton 3-ton 4-ton 5-ton 6-ton 7]4-ton 
Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 71/-ton 


Prices range from $3300 for 2-ton chassis to $5200 for 7¥2-ton; 
f. o. b. Buffalo. Prices in Canada upon application 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The worm-gear drive, 
pioneered in America 
by Pierce-Arrow 
Trucks, delivers more 
power to the rear 
wheels than any other 
known method. It 
runs continuously in 
a bath of oil in a dirt- 
proof, water-tight 
housing. It ig silent, 
trouble-free and du- 
rable. Many Pierce- 
Arrow worm gears 
are serving today 
after 200,000 miles 
of operation. 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow trucks are built. 


HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 
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shiver9 


—hbecause, when the body 
chills, the nervous system au- 
tomatically puts the muscles 
in motion. This shivering “ex- 
ercise” drives the heart faster 
and hastens the flow of warm 


blood. A rub with 


Puvelent 


Rubbing Alcohol 


beats a shiver every time as 
an aid to circulation. 


Excellent for limbering up athletes 
and relieving 
strains, stiff joints 
and lame muscles. 


Immediately re- 
moves perspi- 


-}, ration odors. 
i} 
| 


'| Adopted by 
| leading athletic 
| clubs, hospitals 
-and training 
United Drug Co. : | camps through- 

— - # out the United 


States. 


Pureieor : 
Rubbing Alcohol F 


Compound 


One of the 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town 


© 1923 vu. D. Co, 


Every item the best 


THIS SERIES WILL APPEAR EACH WEEK 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
tantalized. Morning found him heavy of 
eye and heart. He staggered from his bed 
to the grate and lighted the soft-coal fire 
that had been laid the previous night, and 
then, clad only in a threadbare nightgown, 
he gazed through the window at the clear 
frosty morning. 

Birmingham yet shivered under her one 
touch of genuine winter. Housetops tow- 
ered like giant helpings of vanilla ice cream, 
trees glistened icily in the morning sun. 
From below came the happy cries of chil- 
dren as yet unsurfeited with the pleasures 
afforded by the snowfall. Ephrium nodded 
unhappily and climbed slowly into his 
clothes. His toilet completed, he wended a 
slow and forlorn way down Eighteenth 
Street to Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch 
Room & Billiard Parlor, where, having 
been robbed of appetite by the recent ca- 
tastrophe, he ate only four eggs, a barbecue 
sandwich, a cup of coffee and one piece of 


e. 

“Business rotten?’’ queried Bud solici- 
tously. 

“Awful. Some daysI don’t make nothin’, 
an’ they is bad enough. But yestiddy I lost 
twenty dollars.” 

“Shuh! How c’n you lose money in yo’ 
business? ”’ 

‘Listen ‘at me, Bud; they ain’t no busi- 
ness a clever, wide-awake feller cain’t lose 
money in.” : 

Bud moved off in response to the vocif- 
erous gastronomic demands of the elegant 
Florian Slappey, who had sauntered in 
with a large display of cash. Ephrium 
munched in moody silence. He was scarcely 
mindful of the figure which sat on the stool 
beside him and breathed a timid ‘‘Good 
mawnin’, Brother Trask.” 

Ephrium turned angrily. 

“Goodness godness, Miss Agnes, you is 
like a polecat’s tail—all the shakin’ in the 
world don’t do you no good.” 

“You is the humorestest feller, Brother 
Trask. Now regardin’ that pitcher ——” 

“T ain’t studyin’ ’bout no pitcher, Mis- 
tuh Muck.” 

“I offers you thutty dollars fo’ the 
plate.” 

Ephrium groaned, but shook his head 
grimly, concealing his depression. 

“‘Nos-suh! Plate ain’t fo’ sale.” 

Georgie was nonplused. 

“Tf you is dead set you ain’t gwine sell 
the plate, I offers you ten dollars fo’ jest 
one print of the pitcher.” 

“* Ain’t gwine sell you no pitcher neither. 
Fact is, I ain’t gwine sell you nothin’ no 
time.” 

Georgie flung angrily to his feet. 

“You is gwine die regrettin’ this day, 
Mistuh Trask.” 

“That,’’ muttered Ephrium to himself, 
“‘ain’t no lie.” 

Ephrium was entirely too perturbed to 
attend to business, and, besides, his brain 
held the glimmerings of a plan whereby a 
bit of salvage might be secured from the 
wreckage. He plowed through the snow, 
camera on shoulder, to the cottage wherein 
resided Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Stamp. He 
found Adrian sweltering under the moun- 
tain of blankets. Mr. Trask deposited his 
camera in a corner of the room and hitched 
a chair to the bedside of the suspiciously 
alert sick man. 

“How you is this mawnin’, Brother 
Stamp?” 

“Tol’able; on’y jest tol’able.” 

“‘When is you aimin’ to git well?” 

Adrian glanced at the alarm clock on the 
wall. ‘‘’Bout six o’clock this evenin’.” 

“H’m! Ain’t it the truth?” 

Adrian scrutinized his visitor closely. 

“Thutty-five dollars,’’ he flashed. 

“Says how much?” 

“Thutty-five dollars.” 

Fo’ which?” 

“The plate of that pitcher you tooken 
of li’l’ Claribella yestiddy.”’ 

Ephrium shook his head slowly. 

‘Nothin’ doin’. Least-a-ways not lessn 
you tells me what you craves it for.” 

Adrian hesitated. Then, tentatively, 
“How much does you love Georgie Muck?” 

“Considerable less ’n none a-tall.”’ 

“You mean you hates him?”’ 

‘Was he tripe, I could eat him cheerful.” 

Mr. Stamp reached a sudden determina- 
tion. His hand shot out and clasped that of 
the photographer. 

“Hot dam! Brother—I an’ you bofe. 
An’ that bein’ the case, I splains my 
trouble.”’ He sat up straight in bed and his 
voice quavered with passion as he recounted 
his wrongs. “ You know how Lis, Ephrium. 
When I wuks I gits good money, but I 
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don’t always sometimes wuk. So I figgered 
I should inwest plenty money in some 
good-health insu’ance, an’ then when times 
was hahd, if I should git sick I woul’n’t 
have nothin’ to wo’y ’bout. 

“Well, Georgie Muck has been after me 
a long time to buy insu’ance fum him, an’ 
as his rates. was cheaper than any other 
comp’ny, I fin’ly done so. But I never 
pikes, Ephrium—not me. So I stahted 
payin’ him two an’ a half a week, which 
ontitled me to seventy-five dollars a week 
was I to git ill.” 

Mr. Trask emitted a shrill whistle. 

“Seventy-five a week!” 

“Uh-huh. Ten times the seven-fifty 
which you gits fo’ two bits. Anyway, jest 
two weeks ago I got sick—real sick. Not 
no fake. An’ fo’ eight days I coul’n’t move 
outen this bed. Now you know good an’ 
well, Ephrium, that when a feller is sick fo’ 
a week he’s entitled to insu’ance money. 
An’ it wan’t until the other day I learned 
that Georgie Muck’s policies said folks had 
to be sick fo’ two weeks.’’ Adrian paused 
for breath. “Now there I was, really sick 
fo’ ten days, an’ was I to git up inside the 
next fo’ days, I woul’n’t git nothin’ or even 
less ’n that. So what would any feller which 
has good sense do? He’d stay sick fo’ them 
extry fo’ days, woul’n’t he?” 

Ephrium nodded ponderously. 

“Unless he was crazy in the haid, he 
would.” 

“Hzac’ly. An’ tha’s jest. what I done. 
But come yestiddy the snow fell down an’ 
ev’ything was pretty, an’ I felt good, so up 
I gits an’ walks to the corner an’ watches 
you take that snow pitcher of Claribella 
Wick. That was We’nesday. An’ I don’t 
git no insu’ance money unless I stays in 
bed ontil tonight—Thu’sday night—at six 
o’clock. An’ it comes to a hund’ed an’ fifty 
dollars fo’ the two weeks. Tha’s real 
money.” 

“You is dawg-gone tootin’ it is 

“You tooken that li’l’ chile’s pitcher an’ 
I was standin’ right behime her, so Ise in 
the pitcher myself, ain’t I?” 

“‘T ain’t sayin’ you ain’t.” 

An’ if you go an’ print that pitcher, 
Georgie Muck can use it as proof that I was 
out befo’ the end of my two weeks. He c’n 
prove it on account of the snow bein’ on 
the groun’ yestiddy—the fust snow we have 
had in two yeahs. An’ it means that I lose 
a hund’ed an’ fifty dollars cash money.” 

Ephrium rose and paced the room, hands 
clasped behind his back. Finally he turned. 

“Meanin’ thatif nobody gits that pitcher, 
you is gwine be jest as happy as though 
you had it yo’ own sel’?”’ 

“Tha’s it, Ephrium.” 

Mr. Trask rubbed his hands together. 

“Tell you what I is willin’ to do, Mistuh 
Stamp. Fo’ twenty-five dollars I is willin’ 
to bust up that plate which I took yes- 
tiddy—bust it up without printin’ no 
pitchers fum it a-tall.” 

Adrian’s eyes gleamed triumphantly. 

“Honest?” 

‘An’ true. How ’bout it?” 

“Hot ziggity! You gits the twenty-five.” 

The money was duly paid over and 
Ephrium sallied forth once more. But now 
the camera across his shoulder was no 
longer a burden and the slowly melting 
snow beneath his feet did not fill him with 
a sense of personal injury. After all, he had 
not only made twenty-five dollars where a 
few minutes since all opportunity for profit 
had appeared to be denied him but he had 
also done his bit to cause existence to be 
less profitable for the pariah Muck. He 
knew that Georgie had been somewhat lax 
in explaining to his customers that illnesses 
must run two weeks under the terms of his 
policy, and already he had been saved 
hundreds of dollars in indemnities justly 
due by reason of his clients’ ignorance. 

Ephrium knew that it made no differ- 
ence whatever to Adrian that the plate had 
been destroyed inadvertently and in ad- 
vance of his payment of twenty-five dol- 
lars. The destruction of the plate was the 
salient fact. Adrian stood to clear a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars on the deal, 
and certainly he could have no adequate 
protest. 

During the balance of the day Ephrium 
labored mightily. Nor was his work overly 
pleasant. The snow was fast disappearing, 
and by sunset that afternoon the final 
traces of it were gone. When he reached 


Led 


‘his boarding house that night he almost 


collided with Georgie Muck. 
loosed a howl. 

“Git out of my way, cullud man! I ain’t 
aimin’ to make no talk with you.” 

“T has come ——” ae 


Ephrium 


- wrong with his appetite when he <; 


October 13 


~~ 


“T see you has, an’ I also cray | 
you go.” é 
“But, Brother Trask a 
“T ain’t yo’ brother.” 
‘‘T gives you forty dollars fo’ that) 
“You don’t gimme nothin’ fo’ rj 
An’ the sooner you removes yo’se 
where I is at, the happier I is gwine 
Georgie moved sullenly off. 
“Reckon I ¢’n take a hint.” . 
Ephrium whistled as he worked. 
dark room that night. He was feel 
ceedingly righteous and more than > 
prosperous. The world, after all, y 
such an awful place in which to resi 
he felt at peace with all humanity 
sibly excepting Mr. Georgie Muck. 
of Mr. Muck caused a surge of ha 


earned hundred and fifty dollars! 
cially when Adrian had been genui 
for more than ten days. The thi 
outrageous, and Ephrium felt th 
would be a much-needed lesson fort 
cast insurance man. » 4 

When Mr. Trask started out on 
bors the following morning the last 
of snow had disappeared. But t 
shone brilliantly as invitation to a 
of hectic photograph-taking. 


of proofs shown. 


at Bud -Peaglar’s place for lunch] 
limped forward to accept the heft 
and impart a bit of information, 
“Somebody been lookin’ fo’ you, ] 
Trask.” 
“Named which?” 
“Georgie Muck.” } 
At mention of the name Bud 
wrinkled into an expression of utter: 
but it was nothing to the look o 
which turned Ephrium’s counten( 
vivid purple. | 
“Dawg-gone that cullud man’h 


“He is kinder low down,” agreeB 
“What has he been doin’ you for?’ 

“Nothin’. But I ain’t got no te 
sech an ornery no-’count feller as h 
ain’t no good, an’ his business is wi) 

There was more of the same as E 


Even as he turned homeward, i 
warned that he would find Georgii 
parked there; and as he trudged |, 
lips expanded into a smile which bit 
particular good for Georgie. 


was plain that Georgie was despen, 
on the defensive, and he was oll 
surprised by the absence of any hosil 
the greeting that Ephrium bestowi1 


im. 
Mr. Muck earnestly desired jl 
proof of the fact that Adrian Sta) 
not fulfilled the conditions of thelé 
policy by remaining prostrated for \¢ 
fortnightly period. There was no elt 
his getting proof from any individ] 
cause Darktown as a whole wail 
against Mr. Muck. Only the pictwill 
Ephrium had snapped on Wednesc/ 
forth any hope for him. With it hw 
be able to save the hundred and fj! 
lars Adrian was claiming. Without 
would be nothing to do but pay the 
“Jest a few minutes’ talk,” @& 
Georgie, and Ephrium bade hinél 
Georgie came right to the point. | 
“T has got to have that snow pillé 
li’l’ Claribella,’”’ he said. ‘‘I crave 
either the plate or one pitcher.” 
Ephrium’s eyes narrowed. F 
“Was I willin’ to sell you one !' 
I'd sell the plate as easy.” 
Mr. Muck did not understand Ey"! 
decided change of front, but he was? 
son to neglect haying operations wi 
sun was shining. From an enormoty 
he produced five ten-dollar bills. 
“Fifty dollars cash money,” he tit 
“You offers me that much fo’ t!! 
of the snow pitcher of li’l’ Claribel 
“You said it, brother.” 
“*Cause you love that li’l’ gal so™ 
“Uh-huh; tha’s which.” 
Ephrium started across the roon 
“You must be as big a fool as yl 
Gimme them fifty.” : 4 
(Continued on Page 56) | 
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‘assenger Sedan 


$3235 


Baie 
Luxury’s Limit in Comfort and “Performance 
| 5-Foot ‘Kear Springs—Unusual Power for Weight 


HE thrill of eager performance—the luxury 

of rarely equalled riding ease—the satisfaction 
of smart appearance—all are yours in § or 7-pas- 
senger Paige Sedans. 


Think of the riding ease of the Paige Sedan, with 
its rear springs more than 5 feet long, snubbers front 
and rear, and 131-inch wheelbase. However rough 
the road, no hostile bumps can ever pass these de- 
fenders of your comfort. And deep, softly cushioned 
seats invite relaxation. Rarely will you find a car 
that rides as smoothly as your Paige. Never a body 
squeak or rattle to annoy, for double strips of patent 
leather keep metal from touching metal or wood. 


Both 5 and 7-passenger Paige Sedans are luxuri- 
ously finished—rich upholstery; silvered fittings; 
silk shades; elaborately fitted vanity case; walnut 
instrument board with all instruments under one 
oval glass. Nothing has been forgotten that adds to 
comfort and convenience. All those conveniences 
you must buy for a fine car, come with your Paige 
at no extfa cost. See the list below. Compare the 
Paige with other fine cars—add the cost of this 


equipment to their prices—and you will realize the 
startling value of Paige. Truly Paige buyers benefit 
by the saving in Paige overhead, made possible by 
tremendous volume on the Paige-built Jewett. The 
car itself proves the saving for us and for you. 


See the Paige dealer for a demonstration. Drive 
the Paige yourself to compare its performance with 
any car you’ve ever driven. You will be amazed at 
your perfect mastery over the great power of the 
smooth, silent Paige motor! Here is willing ability, 
under the daintiest guidance, to outperform most 
any other car. Pass others on the road if you like— 
leave them behind in traffic—flit easily up hills in 
high where others shift and stall. 


Crawling through crowded streets at 2 miles an 
hour, throttle controlled, or flashing over the open 
roads as fast as you will ever want—Paige obeys 
your slightest command. Ball-bearing steering 
spindles—gentle, non-stalling clutch—quiet, easy 
gear shifting—give perfect performance under any 
guidance. Try it yourself. Drive the Paige in a 
demonstration. Call on the Paige dealer. 


REALLY* EQUIPPED! 


Paige prices include following equipment for which others charge extra on top of advertised prices — 
Two extra cord tires, tubes, rims and covers, mounted forward and locked on; spring bumpers front and 
rear; snubbers; stop-light; trunk rack; motometer; Waltham clock; gasoline gauge and cigar lighter on 
the dash; automatic windshield wiper; sun visor; rear-view mirror; transmission lock, 


7-passenger Phaeton $2450 
4-passenger Phaeton $2450 
$-passenger Brougham $2850 


5 or 7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $3435 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 
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Union Suits 


Grateeatt 


Alutumn Days 


HEN mornings 
W with frost, 
and noons develop 
summet heat,and 
evenings call fot top 
coats, this weight 
gives all- -day comfort 
and protection. 
Number 61 is the 
style in underwear 
for Between-seasons, 
It is an elastic ribbed 
union suit of combed 
cotton so skillfully 
fashioned that weat- 
ers discover a new 
measure of comfort. 


Ask. the man behind the 


underwear counter 


Wilio® O87ot 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS FOR ALMOST 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, Suspenders, Cravats, 
Mufflers, Shirts, Nightshirts, Pajamas, 
Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 


Paris 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

The money changed hands. Ephrium 
stuffed it carefully in his own wallet. 

““One minute, Mistuh Muck, an’ I pro- 
cures you the plate.” 

Mr. Muck waited while Ephrium dis- 
appeared into the dark room. The soul of 
Mr. Muck was singing. 

By the simple expenditure of a bit of per- 
sistence, some tact and a well-timed display 
of cash, he now stood to save one hundred 
dollars—the money otherwise to be collected 
by Adrian Stamp minus the fifty just paid 
Ephrium. 

The closet door opened and Ephrium 
emerged. In his hand was a plate. He ex- 
tended it toward his visitor. 

“Heah you is, Mistuh Muck—the plate 
is li’l’ Claribella in the snow.” 

Georgie snatched it. He reached the 
window in a bound and held it up to the 
lights. There, with lights appearing as 
shadows and shadows as lights, he dis- 
cerned the demure little Claribella Wick 
puncturing the whiteness of the snow with 
her brunet beauty. It was little Clari- 
bella—Claribella at the corner of the alley 
and the street. But a slow frown creased 
Mr. Muck’s forehead, a frown of doubt and 


OS WHO=-Al 


mournful series of wails. One came from 
the politicians, who, long and fatly familiar 
with the lush patronage pastures of the 
gigantic Treasury organization, moaned 
that he didn’t know anything about poli- 
tics, had had no experience in that field of 
endeavor, and probably wouldn’t recognize 
the rights of the professional patriots of the 
party to the pay-roll privileges of his de- 
partment. They were right. He didn’t. 
The other laments came from those who 
see the decline and fall of our Constitu- 
tional institutions in the public recognition 
of any man who has accumulated more than 
four and a half dollars in the course of his 
life’s work. They said we were ruined, 
sunk, destroyed; that our democracy 
became a byword and a hissing because 


‘this new Secretary of the Treasury is a 


multimillionaire. They were half right. He 
is a multimillionaire. Indeed, he is a multi- 
multimillionaire, with five or six more 
multis added to get the exact status of him 
defined. 

Andrew W. Mellon is one of the richest 
men in the United States. He is one of the 
very rich men of the world. Probably he 
is the only person who knows exactly how 
much he is worth, but a lot of people expert 
in such appraisements put him along with 
John D. Rockefeller and William A. Clark, 
and E. L? Doheny, and Henry Ford—and 
not so far along with them, either—ahead, 
mostly, except in the case of Henry and 
John D. 

However, so far as has been noted up to 
date, that wealthy fact has not set the 
United States back to any noticeable de- 
gree. Indeed, it has set the United States 
ahead many parasangs because the super- 
ability that enabled Mellon to become one 
of the richest men in the world is now at 
the exclusive service of the United States for 
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worry. He turned puzzled eyes upon the 
photographer. 

“How long does it take to make a print 
of this?” he inquired. 

‘Jest a.few minutes. I got things pretty 
well fixed. Have a seat by the winder 
yonder.” 

But Georgie Muck did not have a seat. 
He paced up and down the room. There 
was doubt in his mind and agony in his 
soul. He was obsessed by the overpowering 
hunch that all was not as it should be, that 
fate had somehow played a scurvy trick 
upon him. 

The half hour that ensued seemed an 
eternity to the waiting insurance man, and 
when Ephrium finally appeared holding 
plate in one hand and a damply fresh print 
in the other, he leaped forward and seized 
the soggy picture. 

He gazed upon the ravishing Claribella 
standing forth in Stygian glory against the 
white background, he glimpsed the street 
and the alley, he saw the trees which lined 
the former thoroughfare, and the ashcans 
decorating the latter. He saw all of that, 
but he saw nothing more. He raised 
Lire eyes to the serene face of Ephrium 

rask. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


the sum of twelve thousand dollars a year 
wages, and the added perquisites of one 
personal negro messenger in his office, and 
an automobile of a modest make. One 
thousand dollars per month, and pay his 
own income tax, is what Mr. Mellon re- 
ceives for working sixteen hours a day for 
this republic. Back yonder in Pittsburgh 
he probably made one hundred thousand 
dollars a month, or twice or three times 
that, but he left all that when summoned 
by President Harding, and even his severest 
critics must admit he is worth what we are 
now paying him. Those foreign financiers 
who went against him in trying to get re- 
duction and rebates and allowances and 
other fudges on what they owe us, if called 
to testify, would say he is worth a million 
dollars a minute to the U.S. A. And then 
some. 

He is an interesting, quietly sociable, 
adventurous and enterprising man with a 
farseeing vision and the courage to back 
that vision with his dollars. Some call him 
lucky. Maybe so. Superficially, it looked 
like luck when his Gulf Oil Company got 
that six hundred and forty acres down in 
the Osage, right plumb over the Boston 
pool—a subterranean lake of oil—and took 
out forty million dollars’ worth, or more, of 
oil; especially when the lease was not so 
expensive as such leases have since become, 
and, more especially, as the Standard Oil 
Company paid two and one-half millions of 
dollars for the land right next to the Gulf 
Company lease and didn’t get enough oil 
to grease a wheelbarrow. That was luck, 
they say. It may be. But it was also 
fairly good judgment in getting in there 
first and leasing that particular six-forty. 
Somebody around that Mellon place had 
vision, and backed it with money. Rumor 
has it that Andrew W. Mellon was the man. 


Beauty Bay on Lake Cceur d’Alene, Idaho 


October |; 


“But this ain’t the pitcher I wan 


e. 

“You talks foolishment, Mistuh 
Didn’t you say you wanted the pi 
lil’ Claribella Wick standin’ in the 
An’ ain’t that what you has got: 
your hand?” 

“Yeh—yeh, tha’s right, Ephrium 
ezac’ly what I said with my own r 
admits it cheerful. But, Ephrium, j 
like to me they ought to be somet} 
in this pitcher.” 

“Tt’s the bestest pitcher Clarib 
had tooken of her.” | 

“T ain’t sayin’ it ain’t,” (admit 
harassed insurance agent. “But 
somethin’ missin’. I asts.you, Eph 
this the pitcher you took We’ nesde 
I come runnin’ up an’ ast you w 
other feller was? 

“Ts this the pitcher you took 3 
fust day it snowed?”’ 

Ephrium shook his head. 

“‘Shuh!” he said guilelessly, “O 
it ain’t. I ruint that one. But you 
sot on havin’ a pitcher of li’l’ Claribe 
I went back the next day befo’ t] 
melted an’ took another one as a 
favor to you.” 


ND WHY 


The list of things the secrete 
before he resigned from all his eo; 
to come to Washington would ej 
most of the great basic businesse; 
country—mines, furnaces, factor, 
lumber, water power, electricity, r 
ships, trolleys, banks, trust con) 
foreign enterprises—and many of } 
cialized ones. For example, one of t 
panies he organized makes mostf 
aluminum used in this country. y 
doughboy of the Western World. 

And, lastly, you watch this mani 
during this new dispensation in W 
ton. Unquestionably he develop 
the great outstanding figure of the 1 
Administration, next to the Pii 
making no noise during the proc, 
sawing an enormous quantity of wil 
and President Harding -were not 
alike—Harding, affable, amiable, it 
genial, talkable, expansive; and | 
quiet, reserved, retiring, restrailial 
tentious—but they worked togethe 
tively, each with great admiration) 
other. 

Now we have a new sort of Pre‘ 
quiet himself, and reserved, andj 
somewhat of a similar of Mellon. | 
the two. 

What price that Calvin Cool 
Andrew Mellon will not work irl 
harmony and complete understid 
What price that, presently, we shale 
President giving his Secretary of thl 
ury the high but barely noticea? 
upon occasion, and the two of then¢ 
off in the corner and settling on thi 
their quiet reserved manner? Whifl 
The odds, I should say, are at least 
one that that is exactly what w. 
about. A hundred to one is moril 


icture of a 


} 


rere 
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man saving 


next winter's fuel 


DELIGHTFUL autumn scene! A 
view that ought to appear in every 
cellar in America where heating pipes 
are improperly covered or bare—and 


* there are thousands of them. This man 


o 


: 
| 
\ 
| 
i 
‘1 
\ 


is applying Improved Asbestocel, so 
that this house will be a much more 
comfortable dwelling than it was last 
winter, when much heat was wasted, 
probably through thin and inefficient 
pipe covering. The man in the picture 
is saving this coming winter’s fuel with 
every running foot of Johns-Manville 
Improved Asbestocel that he applies— 
and you know what fuel cost you last 
winter, and how hard it was to get. 


You don’t know now how much or 
how little coal you can get this coming 
winter—but you can know this: you 
will save tons of that coal right now by 


applying Improved Asbestocel over 
_ bare pipes or in place of pipe covering 
_ that merely conceals the pipes but does 
_ not really insulate them. 


If you are building, be sure that all 
the risers in the walls are covered as 
well as cellar pipes, flues and the 
furnace body. 

Note that word “Improved.” It’sa 
question of construction which your 
plumbing or heating man will gladly 
explain. 

By actual test, Improved Asbestocel 
saves more fuel per dollar of cost. 
There is a red band on the inside end 
of each length so that you may readily 
identify it. 

Now is the time to buy Improved 
Asbestocel; don’t put it off. Last year, 
on the eve of winter, many household- 
ers were disappointed. To insure your 
home against cold and discomfort, 
phone your plumbing or heating man 
to-day. Or mail the coupon below. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Dept. A2 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York Citty 
Branches in 59 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Get him into 


your cellar to-day 


The same people who 
repair your furnace and 
piping will install Improved 
Asbestocel for you. Plumb- 
ers, steamfitters, sheet- 
metal workers and venti- 
lating concerns all over the 
country apply it. 


Important! 


Improved Asbestocel may 
be able to save so much 
more fuel than your present 
covering that it will pay for 
its installation in a few 
months. One of the men 
listed above can tell you 
upon inspection. Find out! 


of I want to 
A know how 
Improved 


7 Asbestocel can 
help my heating 
plant do a better 
job. 
Send me the booklet, 
“Bare Pipes Waste Fuel.”’ 


Improved y | MORN WARS 
Asbestocel @” 


= Saves coal 
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SEALRIGHT” 


SATEMTED 


SEALRIGHT 
Leak-Proof Pa- 
per CONTAIN- 
ERS made for 


packing moist 


Buy Oysters 
ee Better Wa Y 


HOSE big ones—cold and 
appetizing — those tasty 
clams tanged with the sea 

—how much better when packed 
and delivered in Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper Contain- 
ers. Just the thing for carry- 
ing and keeping sea foods such 
as oysters, clams, crab-meat 
and-so-forth, because neither 
the odor nor the moisture can 
leak out of a Sealright. 


Sealright Containers assure you a 
100% safe, leak-proof, sanitary, more 
convenient method of carrying and 
keeping any moist food, because Seal- 
right Containers cannot leak, drip, 
spill or wilt. Best of all, moist foods 
packed in Sealright Containers retain 
their flavor and are more palatable when 
served. All convenient sizes up to agal- 
lon. Popular sizes—half-pints, pints 
and quarts. When ordering by phone 
tell your dealer to send moist foods 
in Leak-Proof Sealright Containers. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 552 Fulton, N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull and ordi- 
nary flat.or common Milk Bottle caps. 


This attractive window trans- 
parency identifies the dealer 
giving Sealright Service. 
Look for it to be sure of get- 
ting moist foods packed in 
sturdy, sanitary, accurate- 
measure Sealright Containers. 


Carry it home ina 


Sealnioht 


Liguid-Yi ght 
Paper Container 
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THE ACCOUNTINGS OF A REAL-ESTATE MAl 


no more, would find themselves unable to 
enter the colony.” 


That buifder had a number'of houses in a ‘ 


new section where nobody had yet gone to 
live, and he intends putting up more. He 
was willing to part with several of the first 
houses sold to get people into the neighbor- 
hood and enhance the value of his other 
houses. 

By carefully shopping around I was able 
to take advantage for my friend of the 
much misunderstood factor, increment. 
People call it unearned increment and 
blame the real-estate operator and builder 
for boosting values in what seems to be an 
unfair way. But it is the people themselves 
who boost values. These increases repre- 
sent their continual investment in the com- 
munity, for they are spending money to 
build houses, pave streets, lay sidewalks, 
build sewers, bring in water, gas, electricity, 
trolley, telephone and other services. These 
improvements are just as much a part of 
the cost of the property as the expense of 
building a house, though people usually for- 
get to figure them into the cost of a home. 
Again, as people move in they select the 
choicest sites. One street is preferred to 
others because handy to the railroad sta- 
tion, the trolley line, the grocer and butcher, 
the public school. 

Late comers pay more for the narrower 
choice—but they are also getting the bene- 
fit of investments made by the early comers 
in public improvements. 

There is only one way that I know to 
beat increment. That is to be a pioneer. 
Be among the first to buy and live in a new 
section. But make sure that you pioneer 
where there is going to be real develop- 
ment. And there you will probably find the 
real-estate man’s knowledge worth paying 
for. He will pass by the exploited and 
overvalued developments. He will pass the 
ones where prices are temptingly low be- 
cause the enterprise has got a setback 
through bad management; and also the 
promotions that are water-logged by hav- 
ing too many lot owners in proportion to 
home builders—people who have bought 
lots with the expectation of profiting by in- 
crement without building themselves. All 
these he will pass by, no matter how super- 
ficially alluring, and reveal one or more 
neighborhoods that are quietly coming into 
their own on inherent merit, and where 
values are still reasonable. 

It may be that if people pay for good 
real-estate advice what it is worth they will 
follow it. Probably advice has been disre- 
garded because it was so cheap. If you re- 
tain a real-estate counselor, by all means 
stick to the transaction that he advises after 
you have made up your own mind that it 
is a good thing to do. 


When Women Decide 


As I said, people judge houses by su- 
perficial things. And it is well to be frank 
and admit right here that people in this 
case are almost invariably women. Maybe 
some of my statements about women and 
home buying will seem a bit cynical, but 
they are all too true. Chiefly because 
women so often have the decision in buying 
a home, I never try to sell a private house. 
Experience has taught me that there is no 
professional pride to be served. I have had 
a woman turn to her husband and say she 
didn’t like the house because the wall paper 
was not the shade that suited herfancy. It 
was the best value I had ever seen. The 
builder had been unable to finance his 
proposition and the material men had taken 
the operation over. The lady agreed the 
location was perfect, the house was perfect, 
the price was cheap, but she didn’t like the 
wall paper—and that settled it. And I 
once lost a sale because a woman heard me 
mention that another woman had lately 
bought a house from me in the section un- 
der consideration—the ladies were not on 
speaking terms! 

You take an honestly built house that 
cost five thousand dollars to erect, but 
lacking in certain sales points. Ask only 
five thousand dollars, just what it cost, and 
you will probably fail to find a customer. 
Let a seasoned real-estate man take it in 
hand. Hewill putin a tiled bathroom floor, 
a sunken bathtub, six veneered doors, a 
hardwood floor, a fancy medicine cabinet, 
an open fireplace, half a dozen patented de- 
vices in the kitchen, a place for the refrig- 
erator outside the kitchen, and.so on. All 
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told he will spend not more than five hun- 
dred dollars on such devices, and sell the 
house to a woman for seven or eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

. “But a woman judges a home by just 
such convyeniences!’’ I hear the woman 
reader say. ‘“‘They mean so much in light- 
ening housework!”’ 

Yes, madam, you are right. But why 
pay two or three times what they are 
worth? Go over them one by one as the 
real-estate man would do, find out how 
much they have cost and buy them for 
that, plus a reasonable builder’s profit. 

A woman who knows what housework is 
will buy a house for its kitchen cabinet and 
utterly overlook something far more im- 
portant in the management of a home— 
that is, a comfortable private room for the 
servant. The day when the hired girl could 
be put into the attic or a half basement is 
past. The builder and the real-estate man 
are solving the servant problem by provid- 
ing a room with bath where the servant can 
be alone in her leisure hours. By all means 
have the kitchen cabinet, but also have the 
room where your maid can make her home 
in your home. 


Things to Ask About 


Women are especially poor judges of the 
intangibles in real estate. Skeptical, easily 
deceived, wanting too much for their money, 
they judge property by the things in sight 
and overlook factors in location that are 
far more important. The real-estate man 
considers location first—the trend of values 
in a given section, the kind of neighbors 
who will move in around him, protection 
against annoyances, safety for children. 
Yes, madam, it is a lovely bathroom—but 
could anybody build a public garage or 
rendering works next door? How about 
that objectionable quarter a dozen blocks 
down the street—which way is it growing? 
How about the parasitic development just 
over the boundary line of this subdivision? 

Let me be even brutal while I am on the 
subject, and say that women are the great- 
est suckers in real estate, critical and ill- 
informed in small operations and afraid to 
undertake big ones. They lack experience 
in the subject matter, have no means of ac- 
quiring it, won’t acknowledge their incom- 
petence, and are swayed by impulses. Only 
yesterday a woman insisted upon putting 
awnings on a house because they looked 
pretty, despite the imparted knowledge 
that they would blow away in a short time. 

Now we will be pleasant! 

In choosing a location nine people in ten 
are influenced by terms. The real-estate 
man seeks a buyer’s proposition, finding a 
site that is good value, but probably re- 
quires a determined effort on the part of 
the purchaser. He must pay down consid- 
erable cash or assume a mortgage burden 
that will require industry and economy for 
a term of years. While such a location is 
being considered his client sees a newspaper 
advertisement offering property on the 
easy terms of a dollar down and a dollar a 
month, and is lured away to a salesman’s 
proposition. 

Many people take the assessment of value 
for tax purposes as an indicator of real 
value, though it is not an infallible guide. 
Or they judge by the size of a first mort- 
gage, though it is a familiar trick of the 
owner to take back his own mortgage and 
make it high to help finance operations. If 
any restrictions are placed on the land one 
should be very careful not to take what is 
called a personal restriction—namely, an 
agreement by the owner with the purchaser 
that certain restrictions areimposed. There 
should be a restriction in the deed which 
will run with the land and which cannot be 
changed should the owner fail to keep his 
personal restriction, which is nothing more 
than a promise. 

Having found your lot, the real-estate 
operator insists upon title insurance before 
he lets you part with your money. Cer- 
tainly you do not want to build your home 
on somebody else’s land. Yet that is done 
again and again by folks who purchase land 
with a cloudy title and fail to protect them- 
selves with a title-insurance policy. 

Now the land is bought, and you are 
ready to plan your home. Do a thorough 
job while you are at it. Take plenty of 
time and thresh out all questions of rooms, 
arrangements, fixtures, decorations—every- 
thing down to the last door knob. For 
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many sources are the work of sp 
and embody hundreds of conyenier 
economies that have been evolved 
perience in building thousands of 
You need no architect, but a good y 
a good builder. The latter will sj 
materialize your mental picture o 
in lumber, brick, hardware and sy; 
in color. 

The laying out of a home has bec| 
solutely a matter for specialists. ' 
such a difference between a hous 
home! 


costs money to build, furnish and mj 
All waste space in a home makes wi; 
costs money for carpet, paper, pair] 
heat. And every square foot shi| 


room that isn’t used, and becau/ 
lived in it imparts a haunted effec| 
whole house. This haunted chaml 
to be the old-fashioned hallway tha 
insisted on having, though it was 
earthly use. One of the triumph 
specialist designing small homes { 
ten years is the elimination of this 
hallway, which had become a sor 
tional custom, a blind habit witl) 
who insisted upon having the 
though they didn’t know what to | 
it afterwards. 


Dining Room Overhea 


Now that the designer has got ri 
hallway, he is attacking the next } 
of waste space in the average ho: 
dining room. What isa dining rooms 
and think a moment. A place wh? 
ple eat? Yes, that is a good workink 
tion. How often do people eat? W, 
three times a day. Or maybe twice! 
is taken elsewhere. Or even oncii 
dinner is the hearty meal andi 
and lunch are chiefly snacks. T1! 
room and kitchen of a home are in! 
use, but the dining room, inhabited! 
an hour or two every day, may ti 
than either. ' a | 

If you went into a restaurant alll 
only one big table you would cons# 
proprietor crazy. But not moreso} 
man who builds a dining room in hi 
with one big table, and pays the he} 
of furnishing and upkeep to use it t! 
a day. | 

Understanding this high cost 04 
the specialist in home design is m! 
the dining room to make it livable. ! 
plans nowadays you find the Pulli! 
ing room or breakfast nook with 
fixed table and seats. Six by st! 
ample, and six by eight luxury. 1? 
can be spread in a moment for b? 
or. lunch, and when it is cleared a’) 
may play cards, write, read, sew’! 
dozen other things there. 

The dining room is also being ' 
dual-purpose apartment by builds 


gency chamber.. ' 

A great space waster in home bié 
the bungalow. People have been” 
it partly because they thought it ch) 
partly to avoid the running up 2’ 
stairs that makes housework tirin) 

But the bungalow is more expen! 


roof! And because it covers mor’ 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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OST of us are familiar with the story of the 

small boy who spent all of his money for 
a sky-rocket, touched a match to it, watched it 
rise and burst into a thousand shooting stars, and 
then sat down and cried bitterly. 


“T wish I had bought something else,” he 
sobbed. “It might have lasted longer.” 


The small boy has no monopoly on sky-rockets. 
Within the memory of everyone who reads this 
page, there have been too many instances of busi- 
ness men, of otherwise sound judgment, who have 
sought to flash their product into national promi- 
nence with nothing more lasting than a bit of 
cardboard tinsel, a flash of powder, and a wooden 
stick. 


Impatient with established practices, unwilling 
to lay a secure foundation before proceeding 
farther, seeking to do in six spectacular months 
the work of six years, they have put their faith 
and their money in an advertising sky-rocket. 


It has gone up and flared across the sky and 


ee. ACER & SO 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 


people have stopped and looked and wondered. 
Yet in far too short a time the crowds have dis- 
persed and the spectacle of the moment—for it 
was only that—has been forgotten. And then 
these business men sat down, like the small boy, 
and wished they had done something else. 


Advertising is not a game or a gamble. It is not 
for those of little faith and: little understanding. 
It is certainly not for those who wish to sky-rocket 
their way to the heights. 

The greatest advertising successes in this 
country are those of manufacturers who have 
started conservatively and have gone ahead ag- 
gressively, making a better product each year, 
building good-will, maintaining an equitable bal- 
ance between manufacturing cost and selling price, 
creating new markets and extending their distri- 
bution in an ever-widening circle to meet increased 
demand. 

To such men, advertising is not a sudden flash 
in the night, but a definite, practical aid in building 
a substantial business. 


ADVERTISING 
HEADQUARTERS 
BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 
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WINTER 


just around the corner 
~ See the United Motors Man Now 


Have you anticipated the added strains that short, cold 
days and long, cold nights are bound to place upon the 
electrical equipment and the radiator of your car? 


Resolve today that you will not have starting and light- 
ing troubles this winter. Go to the Authorized United 
Motors Service Station in your town and have your 
Delco or Remy electrical system inspected and ad- 
justed for winter driving. 


Be sure, too, that the radiator on your car is neither 
clogged nor leaky. Get it ready now for freezing weather: 
Goto the Harrison Radiator Service Station in your town. 


In all cases look for the familiar United Motors oval 
sign—the sign of expert service and genuine parts. 


Winter is just around the corner. Drive into it with 
starter, lights and radiator in the condition which 
winter needs demand. 


United Motors Service 


is the official service organization for the eight 
well-known products whose names appear on 
this sign. 


UNITED Motors 
w 


The oval sign, in combination with one or 
more of these trade names, is your assurance 
of expert factory service. Authorized United 
Motors Service Stations are required to have 
special tools and testing apparatus, highly 
skilled workmen, and complete stocks of 
genuine parts. 


STARTING - LIGHTING - IGNITION BYSTEMS 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


These facilities together with official factory 


records assure prompt, efficient service. NEW DEPARTURE 
A . : d BALL BEARINGS 
Authorized United Motors Service Stations HARRISON 
are at convenient points throughout the RADIATORS 
United States and Canada. JAXON 
RIMS AND RIM PARTS 
AC 


SPEEDOMETERS 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General Offices: B hes i 
Detroit, Michigan INC ORPORATED Principal Cities 
Service Stations Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
it consumes your land as well as your build- 
ing appropriation, cutting down your lawn 
or back yard. 

But I must except the California bunga- 
low from these statements, because it is a 
kind of building different altogether from 
the Eastern-type bungalow. 

The original bungalow was the old Span- 
ish house built around a patio, or central 
court. The house was really two or more 
houses, because the living quarters were 
detached from the kitchen and servants’ 
quarters. Finding that this type of house 
made the best kind of home in the outdoor 
climate and spaciousness of Southern Cali- 
fornia, architects developed it on the 
original Spanish principles, keeping the 
kitchen separate from the living rooms, 
giving the privacy that is lacking in the 
Eastern bungalow, where everything going 
on in the whole house can generally be 
heard in every room. Architects of the 
highest ability have devoted to the Cali- 
fornia bungalow as much study and talent 
as architects designing skyscrapers, and 
the results are seen in real bungalow plans. 
If you must have a bungalow, by all means 
build the California kind. 

However, there is now a preference for 
the two-story house. It is cheaper to 
build and gives more value for the money 
in space and privacy. It is also easier to 
sell because it looks more for the money. 
Take a fifteen-hundred-dollar lot and build 
upon it a five-thousand-dollar bungalow and 
you can probably sell it for eight thousand 
five hundred dollars. Build a five-thousand- 
dollar two-story house on the same lot, 
offer it on attractive financial terms, and it 
can be sold for ten thousand dollars. 

Then there is the one-story house, al- 
together different from the bungalow, be- 
cause it is designed for privacy. One of the 
most charming single-story homes that I 
know happens to be that of a very wealthy 
man, but there is no reason why its features 
should not be embodied in any one-story 
house. Though only a few years old, this 
house has an interesting past. It was de- 
signed and built by a bachelor who liked 
lively company and entertained often. So 
he divided his house into several separate 
units, each consisting of bedroom, bath and 
combination sitting and breakfast room. 
Each unit is so arranged that people can 
enter it from an inside corridor without 
passing through any other unit, and each 
un also has its own entrance from out- 

oors. 


The Factor of Privacy 


It is queer, but true, that people overlook 
privacy in planning or choosing a home. 
More than any other single factor, privacy 
makes the difference between a house and a 
home. Many houses are designed as though 
publicity were the most desirable element 
in family life—publicity inside and out. 
The living room is placed right on the 
street, and the front door opens right into 
it. To reach any other room it is necessary 
to walk through this apartment, and all the 
work noise and odors of the kitchen pervade 
every part of the house. A home built for 
privacy, with soundproof partitions, non- 
creaking double floors, the living room and 
bedrooms facing the quietest side of the lot, 
windows and porches screened by foliage, 
is not only most livable and homelike, but 
also the most comfortable and healthful. 

Having found your lot, made certain 
that it is really yours by insuring the title, 
and decided upon the house you want to 
build down to the last detail, you are now 
ready to engage a builder. Here the real- 
estate man can help too. 

There are builders and builders—and 
builders. You may not know one builder 
in your own town. You may be moving 
into a strange town. You will hardly have 
the real-estate man’s knowledge of the 
building fraternity, for if he knows his busi- 
ness and his community he will know the 
builders by their work because he has 
watched them put up homes and other 
structures, seen good work and bad, build- 
ing as a business and building as a gamble, 
and knows who can be depended upon. 

Honest builders? Yes, despite the suspi- 
cion and skepticism with which this indus- 
try is regarded, there are honest builders 
to be found in every community, men who 
value their reputations and continue in 
business from year to year while the scamp- 
ing and speculative builders come and go. 

I have in mind a builder in a certain New 
York suburb where the people are chiefly 
wage earners, who was starving on a stony 
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farm fifteen years ago, and sold oy 
to town, and discovered that he ha¢ 
for building. Since then he has put 
than eight hundred houses—six rq 
bath—and sold them to instz 
chasers at about six thousand dolla) 
They are splendid value, and all dj 
war boom, when materials and h 
scarce and high, he went right on” 
giving his'‘customers good value, a1 
a reasonable profit. : 

The real-estate man not on 
builders by their buildings but alse 
behavior during boom times such 
now passing through. Some i 
temptation during the periodic 
booms, lose their heads, get as muc 
sible for their jobs, and put into 
little as possible. But others kno 
pendulum will swing back sooner 
and, instead of exploiting their e 
work to help them get value 
money under the difficulties tha 
met when the demand for buildir 
the capacity of the industry. __ 

Anybody can put the foot rule 
er’s honesty and skill. A little k 
of what makes a good building and 
inspection of some of his jobs wil] 


business as in others, and it is w 
select a builder who has done eno} 
in the community to refer you to] 
ings and his customers. | 


| 
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Building Contra 


Of course every business enterp 
have its beginning, and there are) 


working capital, have difficulty } 
their workmen and meeting bills, 


chanics’ liens on your home. 

There are two forms of contt) 
monly used under which your hor} 
built. First is the lump-sum pli 
which one or more contractors} 
price for the whole job, and you 
assurance that it will cost no mq 
vided you do not make changes’! 
extras during construction. Seec(i 


ble, taking a percentage of the e/li 
house as his profit. With either ji! 
should be expert supervision ¥ 
struction is going on, to make si 
honest job is done. The lump 
is preferred by many owners, | 
know in advance how much th 
ing to cost, but with a capabl 
and good supervision the cos 
can often be put up for less m 
Though building is full of t 
with a thousand little kinks 
of, people might see to it thems! 
they get good value by paying m 
tion to a few of the most importé 
in a house. To illustrate: How! 
the prospective purchaser of a h 
on the roof? In my experience, 
in a hundred times. But the roo 


a good roof or not. There are goo 
wooden shingles, and they do not® 
even to the novice, for good wood« 

are straight grained, free from ® 
of durable material, like cedar, 
shingles are cut from wood that wi 
rot, like pine, and of inferior pu® 
Good shingles may be badly laid! 
will show in careless overlappin* 
result in leaks sooner or later. 
gles may be well laid with nail 
soon rust, destroying the roof 18 4 
the shingles have warped or rott; | 
are good and bad patent roofing © 
too—some capable of resisting tl! 
for years, while others may be 
the first heavy gale. It is advisi®’ 
awritten guaranty from the roofe® 
five or ten years’ wear, but it 1s a! i 
(Continued on Page 64 — 
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LIKE WRITING LINCOLN’S 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS ON 
A POSTAGE STAMP. 4,853 
miles of wire must be installed in an 
average-sized telephone exchange. 
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here 4853 miles 


is half a block ~ 


{RE enough to reach from San Francisco 
to New York, south to New Orleans 
and back to San Diego—right inside one build- 


TCH ing! Tolook at your telephone exchange, 
lhe eat covering perhaps half a city block, you would 
ae hardly suspect it held so vast a mileage. 

ihe? Sp Yet all this wire is needed just to connect your 
lee telephone with all the other telephones in town. 
i To manufacture the Central Office equip- 


ment obviously requires a high degree of skill. 
This is just what Western Electric, with all its 
electrical experience of fifty-four years, brings 
to the task. 


Western Esecfric 


Since 1869 makers of electrical equipment 


. See a 


ME SUM! 5,724,285 sepa- | 


soldered connections — | 


Hs. what a typical Central = == [OOKS_LIKE A HARMONICA, rie i 
7 >e installation requires. Here DOESN’T IT? And it is a kind of in Ih . ¢ <S ; 
| nae and a steady hand are mouth organ, When you talk i in the i TTT ETE TS TTT SS as SETTER 
telephone, this “jack strip” gets into i 
thelebupessdtiin MT hel holest are the ON THE Jo. To make and install a sake tbcta 


sometimes takes two years. The picture shows an 


| 
familiar openings on the switchboard : : A 
aps installation crew at work in a modern exchange. 


into which the operator plugs. 
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rs. Ford Owner 


of Cando, N. D., thought 
the Ford had been overhauled 


And why 


FORD owner in Cando, N. D., was persuaded to drain 
the old oil out of his crank-case and refill with Gargoyle 


Mobiloil “EF.” 


After two weeks he came back and asked for some more. 
He said, “I didn’t think there would be so much differ- 


ence in oil. 


I haven’t cleaned a spark plug since I put in 


that Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E,’ and I use only half as much oil. 
I used to clean the spark plugs every trip. Even my wife 


noticed the difference. 


She got in the car to go up town 


and when she came home she wanted to know if the engine 
had been overhauled, it ran so smoothly.” 


The striking superiority of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” for Ford engines is due 
to these facts: (1) “E” distributes 
perfectly to every frictional surface; 
(2) “E” stands up perfectly under 
Ford heat conditions; (3) “E” pro- 
vides a thorough piston ring seal and 
(4) “E” gives unusual freedom from 
he. 


All of this can be proved as quickly 
in your Ford engine as it was in the 
engine in Cando, N. D. 


Yan. 
IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is cree 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the LK 
red Gargoyle on the container. Cox ae) 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” is the correct grade for Fords. 
If you drive another make of car, send for our booklet, 


“Correct Lubrication.” 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit St. Louis 

Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. Ma 8S 
Milwaukee Rochester allas 


Buffalo 


Oklahoma City 


And if your wife drives the Ford, 
she'll especially appreciate the dif 
ference. 


Drain off the old oil while the en- 
gine is warm. Do not use kerosene 
to cleanse the engine. Some of it is 
sure to remain in the splash troughs 
and thin out the new oil. 


Mobiloil 


besa ae cedars 


need Team ski 


vont Sto 


t VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
3 New York, USA. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
that the roofer may be out of business when 
your roof fails. 

So with foundations, framing, brick work, 
concrete, hardware, plumbing, wiring, 
heating. As simple a thing as applying a 
pocket magnet to hardware and plumbing 
will tell you whether it is durable copper and 
brass or just plated iron. As simple a test 
as shutting yourself in one room and your 
wife in another and talking will tell whether 
the walls are soundproof. 

The best time to determine the value of a 
house is just before the builder finishes— 
and that is exactly the time when it looks 
its worst, and unsophisticated folks damn 
it. Everything is in a mess. The finishing 
touches have been put on nothing. But it 
is then that you can see details of construc- 
tion that will be covered up later, and de- 
termine whether an honest job of building 
has been done. 

If you happen to live in a community 
with local building-and-loan associations 
there is a fund of real-estate and building 
experience available to you on very cheap 
terms. The local building-and-loan asso- 
ciation confines its operations to homes in 
its own community, never lending else- 
where or on other kinds of property, and 
generally finances the building of homes 
such as we have been talking about—cost- 
ing from six to twelve thousand dollars. 
Some years ago a national type of building- 
and-loan association sprang up, lending 
all over the country, and with such bad 
management that there were failures and 
loss, and the local building-and-loan as- 
sociations suffered because people didn’t 
distinguish between the two different kinds. 
But the local institution is usually as safe 
as a savings bank, and in most states regu- 
lated by the state banking department. 

“T’ve got a lot and before long want to 
build a house on it,”’ said a friend of mine 
in another city some years ago. ‘Tell me 
how to go about it.” 

“Deposit ten dollars down in one of your 
local building-and-loan associations,” I 
advised. ‘“‘And when you are ready to 
build consult its officials. You will be one 
of their members, with the status of a cus- 
tomer, and they will take care of you.” 


Getting Expert Advice 


The association that: he went to had an 
office over a saloon and looked so little like 
a financial institution that he was afraid to 
deposit any money. But he sent a shrewd 
Scotch friend to look the place over, and the 
latter came back with a pass book. He had 
put in some of his own money, saying that 
such an office showed economy in manage- 
ment, with an attractive rate of interest to 
depositors and borrowers. Whereupon my 
friend put in some money, and six months 
later went to get advice about building a 
house. 

The officers of such an association are 
constantly scrutinizing real estate, building 
and home-purchase projects for their mem- 
bers, and they become expert by experience 
in all details connected with home buying. 
They appraised my friend’s lot, saw that he 
was protected in title and restrictions, went 
over his plans and specifications, investigated 
the standing of his builder, and financed 
construction on a contract whereby the 
builder was paid for his work in several 
installments as construction proceeded, one 
of the association inspectors going over the 
work before each payment was made. My 
friend got an honestly built house at a rea- 
sonable price with only the security of his 
lot, and is paying for it by monthly install- 
ments of ten dollars on each thousand 
dollars lent him—equivalent to rent. The 
only charge for this expert service was the 
moderate legal fees for drawing up and 
executing documents. 

Building-and-loan officials are particu- 
larly capable in applying the acid test to 
ready-built homes put up by speculators, 
for they carefully scrutinize the character of 
construction, restrictions, and other mat- 
ters apt to be overlooked by the inexperi- 
enced. I should say that their ability to 
pick a good bargain in location is proba- 
bly not so great as that of the capable real- 
estate man, largely because it is his business 
to follow the community’s growth, whereas 
the building-and-loan official is not a de- 
veloper or operator, but more an expert 
appraiser of property after the prospective 
purchaser has found his own location. 

It may be that after getting your home, 
some day you will want to sell it. Families 
change. Prosperity takes people to another 
neighborhood. A new job takes you to 
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another town. If you ever gel]; 
tips from a real-estate man, 

Home property seldom ing 
Your land may increase, b 
house you livein. Having m 
statement, I think of an e 
Some years ago a garden 
veloped outside New York 
of a great estate being used | 
of the professional class buy 
tistic homes in beautiful s 
comprehensive planning, 
given excellent value, the enter 
carried out under the direction 
architects, builders and landgeq 
This development attracted a p 
congenial class of people— 
actors, teachers, and the li 
folks are selling their homes 
elsewhere, partly because th 
has risen above their means 
and partly because the buil 
made their homes so valuz 
profitable to sell. This is a 
temporary situation, howey 
five years—at most, ten—y 
again. The home owner wh 
move there ten years ago for 
should always be foreseen. 


When Sentiment Co 


The rule may have exce 
holds true nine times in ten. 
for the improvement of your 
it comfortable and beautif 
expect to get that money b 
sell. Particularly do not ex] 
what you pay for invisible 
like sewers, water, gas and 
nections, and the like. Whe 
pay for ‘these commodities 
never takes them into consi 

There is just one value yo! 
improvements—they will” 
quicker. 

You have one advantage 
estate man selling a new hot 
is furnished, and people s 
which always makes a stl 
favorable impression. Peopl 
imagination in real estate. — 
green grass growing where t 
were made, nor imagine the 
and draperies in rooms stil 
paint and plaster. They 
imagination that in selli 
property I used to furnish ¢ 
plete with new things from 
store and tag each article s 
estimate the cost of furn 
themselves—® This bedspre: 
eight dollars’’; “This din 
cost eighty dollars” ; and s( 

The real-estate man’s 
small, too, for selling a hom 
count if I were selling my ho 
more than the regular col 
the real-estate man a aa 
money enough to pay? 
to my property. 0, I'd 
or fifty dollars’ worth ofney . 


impression, 
an impression with restf 
decoration, odd v-sha 
there, stained and leaded g 
radiators over which box se 
night lights—in fact, th e 

you have in your home f i 
They help sell the house if 

And paint! Paint is | 
you can put into a house, a 
thing you can buy, even if} 
expensive kinds. 

The home subject is one! 
to the heart of every adult. 
is extremely difficult to dise 
and to disregard the sentim 
ment is a very expensive Iu wu 


this article is to bring the 
proper realization of the fact th ne 
is personal and that he shoul 
one else to capitalize it to 
This statement embodies e' 
dangerous in the purchase 
investment those startin out in 
the first goal of their am ign 
a house like a child looking @ at a 
motive in a railroad terminal’ 
“Papa, I want that; buy it far! 
Editor’s Note—This is the aes of 
ticles by Mr. Isman. The nex! will 
early issue. 4 


HE AUTOMOBILE is the outdoor home 

of the modern family. It completes the 
home, broadening its circle of friendships and 
opening its doors to a larger world. 
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General Motors believes that the same plan 
by which a majority of American homes have 
been financed by their owners is and should be 
applicable to the purchase of a car. 


Uniting so many companies, General Motors 
is able to provide the resources for such a plan, 
and to operate it with maximum economy and 
effectiveness. 


This it does through the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, a banking company 
founded on sound banking principles. 
Among the country’s banks the Ac- 


Buick + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET +» OAKLAND > 


d Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators 
varture Ball Bearings + Lancaster Steel Products : 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears +  Klaxon Horns + 


Jacox Steering Gears 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + 


ERAL MOTORS 


OLDSMOBILE + GMC Trucks 
Fisher Bodies + 


Jaxon Rims . 
Inland Steering Wheels + 
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can buy a car out of income 
just as you buy a home 


ceptance Corporation ranks 81st in capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits. 


Over two thousand banks have provided the 
funds which make its service possible; and more 
than 150,000 car owners are having the use of 
General Motors cars while they are paying for 
them through the GMAC Plan. These include 
business and professional men, farmers—sub- 
stantial people in every walk of life. 


You are invited to learn the details of the 
GMAC Plan from any General Motors dealer. 


It rounds out the General Motors program 
which seeks to bring into service every modern 
development of manufacture, research and dis- 
tribution in order to give you the best possible 
car at the price you want to pay. 


ENERAL Morors products 

which may be purchased 
under the GMAC Plan of pay- 
ment are Buick, Chevrolet, Cad- 
illac, Oakland and Oldsmobile 
passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles, GMC trucks and Del- 
co-Light products. 
Bankers: The financial statement 
and full information concerning the 
Acceptance Corporation will be sent 
upon request. Address General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, 224 
West 57th Street, New York. 


AC Spark Plugs— AC Speedometers 
Delco-Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies 
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“We've Won! —We’ve Won!”’ 


A Palmolive Shaving Cream incident 


By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: 


There came a great day to us Palmolive people about a 
year ago. 

Palmolive Shaving Cream had proved a sensation! Millions 
of men had adopted it quickly. And letters by the tens of 
thousands came to praise us for it. 


One morning came a flood of favor, and we cried “We've 
won!— we've won!” IJ shall never forget that day. 


A lesson for all 


This amazing success is a lesson for all. We rendered certain 
services as no one else had done. And men flocked to us, 
as men always will to those who serve them best. 


We asked 1,000 men what they most desired in a shaving 
cream. We listed their desires. Then we set out to meet 
them in a matchless way. 


It took 18 months. We made up and tested 130 formulas 
before we satisfied ourselves. 

Then we knew we had a shaving cream which any man 
who tried it would adopt. We offered 10 shaves free, and 
millions of men accepted. They adopted Palmolive and told 
others about it. The result is this quick, overwhelming 
success. 

It really took 60 years 


We say it took 18 months. It took 60 years, in fact. For 
60 years we have studied soap making. Many marvelous 
creations have here been perfected. One of them—Palmolive 
Soap—is the leading toilet soap of the world. 


Now we ask you men to test this Shaving Cream. Multi- 
tudes have done so. Nearly half the men you meet can tell 
you its delight. 


Do this kindness to yourself, this courtesy to us. Cut out 
this coupon so you won't forget. 


5 Unique -Attainments 


1—Multiplies itself in lather for ten minutes on the face. 


250 times. 4— Strong bubbles hold the hairs 
2—Softens the beard in one erect for cutting. 
minute. 


5—The palm and olive oil blend 


3—Maintainsits creamy fullness brings fine after-effects. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Follow with Palmolive After-Shaving Talc. 
An invisible way to that well-groomed look. 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to an 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-562, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


Calm 


Octobe 


Tine Last Illmess of 


RESIDENT HARDING showed such 
admirable human qualities during his 
illness in San Francisco that my medical 
colleagues asked me to make a public record 
of some personal experiences not covered 
in our brief but descriptive bulletins. It 
was the earnest endeavor of the five physi- 
cians who carried the responsibility of the 
President’s life to set out frankly the obser- 
vations made in the course of the infection 
which interrupted his long trip so that they 
could be understood by the public and ac- 
curately interpreted by the physicians of 
the country. That he should have been 
struck down by apoplexy and lost his gal- 
lant battle against death from pneumonia 
just when victory seemed to be his, is tragic. 
We knew his physical handicaps and had 
pictured them in our bulletins. We knew, 
too, that he insisted, as he improved, in 
seeing the papers describing his illness. 
The son of a physician, with a brother also 
in the medical profession, and with a per- 
sonal physician, General Sawyer, who dealt 
frankly with him, he had much medical 
knowledge. With that sane clear mind 
which distinguished him he calmly met 
every phase of his illness in a way that in- 
spired the deepest respect. His poise, his 
alertness, his lovable friendly qualities, his 
marked manliness of character—all were 
most evident in the sick room. 

It seems only fair to the memory of this 
great man to let others know how bravely 
he looked death in the face, sensed victory 
and thought himself ‘out of the woods,” 
as he put it, and then, in the twinkling of an 
eye, lost. All through the last months he 
knew his physical danger. He had had 
symptoms that all men know mean some- 
thing serious; his physicians had warned 
him; but he had confidence in himself, and 
a strong sense of duty that drove him on 
right through his program until he was lit- 
erally knocked off his feet. He would not 
disappoint those who wanted to see him or 
hear him speak. Under the day-to-day 
watchful care of a devoted physician who 
knew every detail of his life and who guarded 
him in every way possible under the condi- 
tions, he thought that, in spite of his weari- 
ness, he could make his way through. He 
had held out in Vancouver and forced his 
way through his Seattle engagements. He 
would not listen to those who urged him to 
rest. Once during his main Seattle speech 
there was a suggestion of collapse and those 
who knew of his condition were stirred with 
admiration for his fighting qualities. On 
the train south, he finally accepted the 
wishes of Mrs. Harding and his physicians, 
Doctor Sawyer and Doctor Boone, and 
Doctor Work, who added his persuasion to 
that of the others, and agreed to go direct 
to the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, rather 
than to the Yosemite. He wanted Doctor 
Cooper and me called into consultation so 
that the people of California, who knew us, 
would be told by local physicians that he 
could not meet his engagements. 


Pluck and Humor 


Upon our first visit to his bedside, in 
spite of the exhaustion following his trip, 
his illness and the late hour, he took a keen 
interest in our examination and was de- 
lightfully whimsicalin hiscomments. When 
we began to percuss his chest he said, ‘‘ Lay 
on, Macduff.”” From the first his mind was 
always perfectly clear and he minimized his 
illness. In fact, one of our most difficult 
tasks was to persuade him that he must 
stay flat in bed at all times. He had so 
long carried out his tasks, as he saw them, 
regardless of personal discomfort, that he 
reluctantly gave in to his increasing weak- 
ness. When he was told that he must be a 
good soldier and carry out the orders of his 
physicians he answered “‘ Whatever you say 
goes’”’; and it did. 

His acute illness came to a peak on Mon- 
day night with the rapid development of a 
bronchopneumonia. The quick, irregular 
and labored breathing distressed him and 
when, by stimulation, he had been relieved 
after a sharp attack of breathlessness, he 
said, ‘‘I feel much relieved, but, oh, so very 


tired.”” Even at that time whe 
left the room and wished him : 
replied, ‘That is very kind of y| 
you get the sleep you need.” 
morning he again expressed his 
pointment that he could not ] 
gagements and deliver his spee 
he said to us, ‘‘It’s a good sp 
I did write it myself. It’s the}! 
have ever done.” 


said he did not know before t 
could feel so tired. When Mr’ 
felt his feet to see if they were w 
the physicians asked ‘‘ Are the 
feet warm?” and he answered | 


Thursday morning he felt ; 
like himself. He was anxious to 
return, but recognized his 
He was so sorry to have failed 
engagements in California an} 
have been thinking back about 
I was to give here. Why, on Tu 
I would not have had the stren 
say, ‘Mister Chairman.’”’ In 
when he was told that he hada 
but was now on the shore 
hausted but ready to get back h 
and that the California people 
to claim a lot of credit for thei 
bringing about his recovery, hes 
tomorrow morning we will swapsi 
on that. I am sorry I have not 
take more of.a part in your conit 


Ses8e 


— 


An Old Friend’s Tri 


Throughout his illness the wort 
tery which his mind and will he} 
his body impressed us deeply,l 
no complaints and showed no pil 

As we review his case we feel } 
done that could be done by hu 
or by love and devotion. His } 
like a thunderbolt just wheill 
seemed won. That he could gi 
stant and without even momen 
distress is a comfort to us, as it! 
all of those who so earnest fo 


of the enlarged heart, the 
blood pressure, and the in 
breathing, even after the puls¢ 
below one hundred and the tem}! 
been normal for thirty-six how 
Thursday evening, however, 
cheerful and comfortable, plan 
days just ahead, and thinking 
ton. His wonderful wife 
him, his beloved friend a 
General Sawyer, was holding h 
his nurse was recording his r 
improvement when a blood ve 
the vital centers of the brain, h 
a convulsive twitch, and hef 
Eager efforts to get some sign 0 
no avail. Struck down by 4) 
which no man’s hand could | 
went without a pain or even: 
The shock of his death was 0\ 
for those who were close to hi 
faces and words one could see 
terrific bereavement. One oft 
had followed his public care 
tail read the bulletin I ha “ 
nouncing the death, with a loo 
and consternation beyond desi 
left the room. He came bat’ 
said, ‘““Doctor Wilbur, I mu! 
and I want you to listen to me. | 
with this man for years. I know! 
done and tried to do. In the las 
half there has been a great di 
a spiritual quality in him. 
and felt for all humanity. Hel 
lowed and ennobled. His 4 
the people.” 
As he lay dead his widow | 
“Warren looks so much like 
now. He was so noble. 


oO 


a great preacher.” ry 

His last message, which hé 
thought his best, comes to us lf 
from the grave, rs 
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We asked 100 Garage Men 


‘Whatis the ca 


; f 


use 


-—the answer was the same from every one 


A recent survey among repair shops brought 
to light a rather startling fact. A check-up of 
itemized repair bills showed that (barring ac- 
cidents) over 80% of all repairs could be traced 
to one source—lack of proper lubrication. 

After 6,000 miles, bills of $100 to $300, be- 
cause of this neglect, were common. 

In the used car market—authorities told us 
that a $1,500 car of standard make, which had 
been methodically lubricated by the owner, 
generally sold for at least $150 more than one 
which had been neglected in this important 


matter. 
Why Neglected? 


Motors—they told us—usually show good care. It is 
the hard-wearing chassis bearings that suffer. For 
they used to be difficult to reach, and too often the lubri- 
cant never penetrated the bearing to the surfaces. 

But now you can lubricate your chassis as easily 
as your motor. For most good cars now come equipped 
with the Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System. 
(Nearly 4,000,000 cars are equipped.) With this sys- 
tem every bearing on your chassis has a hollow fitting 
b with the cross pin as shown below. You simply snap 


————=———— 


his Ques 


of most ~~" 
repairs and low resale prices?’ 


tion: — 


~ 


s 


9% i 


on the Alemite bayonet coupling. A quarter turn locks 
it. An easy turn of the compressor handle forces 
in the lubricant—under 500 pounds pressure. The flex- 
ible metal hose makes it easy to reach all points. Once 
you turn the compressor handle you know the lubricant 
goes clear through to the bearing surface. Rust, grit, 
dirt and old grease are forced out. High pressure insures 
this. Thus the parts you used to neglect now actually 
invite proper care. For the job is made so easy. 


Every 500 Miles 


If Alemite is on your car—be sure to use it—at least 
every 500 miles. That’s why the manufacturer put it 
on—to save you repairs! If you don’t care to do it your- 
self—any dealer can do it for you quickly—at nominal 
cost. That’s the great advantage of this system—the 
fittings are as standard as the valves on your tires. If 
one is missing, any dealer can replace it for you. 

There are cheaper systems than Alemite. But manu- 
facturers do not economize here. It means too much. 
And what they consider good business—should be a 
safe, sure guide for you. 

If Alemite is not on your car—send thecoupon. Wewill 
tell you where to have it installed complete—$5 to $20, 
according to make and model of your car. (Fords, $3.99.) 

If you mail the coupon at once—you will find that 
Alemite will save its cost five times over in a season. 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
Canadian Factory — Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
ani i, 


LEMITE 


inl | 
__ High pressure lubricating system f 


= THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
: OIL OR GREASE 2660 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


The Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System can be 
used with either oil or grease. 
But for best results, we recom- 
mend Alemite Lubricant—a 
pure solidified oil especially 
adapted for our System—has 
all the virtues of oil, but is 
sufficiently solid to‘‘stay put.”’ 


uy mW ay 


- 


i i Compressor 


pil 


Flexible Metal 
2% Hose 


My car is — is not Alemite equipped. 

O Please send me complete information regarding the use of 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System on my car. 

O Please send me details about Alemite Lubricating Spring 
Covers. 

Name 


Address__ 


Make and Mode! of Car 


Alemite Lubricating Spring Covers 
make any car ride easier 


Dealer’s Name 
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Only one sure way to know 
before you buy a raincoat 


You don’t see the quality in a raincoat that keeps 
it waterproof. It’s ynbuzlt. Your eye can’t detect it. 


Even an expert can seldom tell a really waterproof 
raincoat by appearance, texture or feel. 


This inbuilt value depends on many things—on 
the grade of the materials used, on the way the rubber 
and fabric are joined, on the care and skill and expe- 
rience that are brought to bear on every step in the 
manufacture of a raincoat. 


That is why the only guarantee of real raincoat 
protection is the name on the coat and the reputation 
of the maker—and why thousands of people today 
have learned to rely on the name Raynster. 


All the skill and experience of the largest rubber 
organization in the world have been used to make 
the name Raynster an unfailing guarantee of real 
raincoat protection. 


Raynsters are a complete line of raincoats for men 
and women, boys and girls—from rugged rubber sur- 
face coats to smart tweeds and cashmeres with the 
rubber hidden inside. 


Our little booklet entitled ‘‘A Scotchman Started It’ will 
help you to distinguish raincoat quality. Mailed free to 
you. Address Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company && 


Raynsters 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS-—A type for every need 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


with self-interest or white-gilled from the 
suppression of its underlying features. 

The rule is that if it isn’t probable it 
didn’t happen. 

If it conflicts with common sense or the 
sifted wisdom of the ages, it was dictated 
by old ulterior motive. 

Here and there are sour and loathsome 
spots, but the rule is that politics is as clean 
as business and as reputable as society. Of 
the fifteen or twenty thousand political 
outrages reported every year, the chances 
are that not more than two or three actually 
happened. 

When a man chances upon a Golconda 
he first helps himself. After that he per- 
mits the members of his family to become 
beneficiaries of his discovery. If the Gol- 
conda continues to flow, he then writes his 
old friends and associates to participate in 
a division of the increment. The proba- 
bility that he will ever have the time or 
inclination to sit down and write a series of 
letters to total strangers inviting them to 
share his wealth with him is so remote as 
to be negligible. 


The estate of the late Adam Fessner, 
who lived many years in our town, is in the 
process of being administered. Mr. Fess- 
ner had a good income and, as is the cus- 
tom with our people, lived frugally. An 
examination of his private papers revealed 
the fact that he had subscribed to more 
ast twenty-five opportunities to become 
rich. 

The administrator says that, aside from 
the life insurance, Mr. Fessner’s estate will 
amount to about sixteen hundred dollars, 
all told. 


M. Coué has gone his way. The patter 
he left behind is dead upon the lips of the 
people and has disappeared from the adver- 
tising columns. A recent survey of his 
patients disclosed the fact that about half 
of them had gone back to their pills and 
nostrums. This merely is to say the field 
is in order for the next gentleman who has 
a line of gibberish of which he wishes to 
dispose. 


It is to be hoped the prohibitionists will 
not be fooled by the amiable gentlemen 
wie are contending for light wines and 

eer. 

The prohibitionists are being kidded. The 
pursuit of intoxicants is impelled by the 
search for a wallop. Except in a limited 
way, light wines and beer do not carry it. 
The drinking contingent of this grand and 
glorious country has become habituated to 
hard liquor. That is what it wants. ‘Light 
wines and beer”’ is a smoke screen. 


The question as to how the other half 
lives has engrossed the ages and has been 
expressed in axiomatic form. There is no 
mystery about it: A part of it is selling 
tickets to the public for the speculator’s 
commission. The remainder is peddling 
promotion stocks to the suckers. 

—Jay E. House. 


The Tight:Rope Watker’s Wife —“‘Coward! Come Back Here!” 


A Tree:mendous Tale 


OR many a year the tree had s 
At length twas doomed—we rm, 
wood, 

The news spread quickly through 
town » 
That our old tree had been cut dow 
Then people rushed out to the spot. 
And begged we would to each allot 

A portion. Hating to refuse, 
We intimated each might choose — 

What he desired. “Thank you, I 
Will take what I had meant to bu, 
The traveler said, “this very da 
He took the trunk and went his wa 
The dancing master cried in glee, 
“These boughs are just the thi 
The publisher exclaimed, “‘Oh 
At all these leaves for my new | 
The railway magnate, strolling 
Frowned, “I would like the bra 
Can use them for the valley roa 
I mean to build.’ And on hes 
A sailor lad stood near and lau 
“This bark will be a jolly craft 
In which I'll gayly sail away 
Upon the sea without delay.” 
The gardener took the sprays to 
Parterre and plant and vine an 
The paragrapher claimed the pi 
And utilized the same forthwith 
Our tree seemed utterly bereft— 
Not much besides the stump wa 
What use was that except to bur 
“Nay, give it me, ’twill serve my 
The politician begs; “‘it’s fine 
To help me in a certain line. 
I presently am going to run 
For office.”’ Which he did; an 
Because, his followers agree, 
He took that portion of the tree. 
“T brought my implements along,” 
The dentist grinned; “‘’twill take 
And vigorous pull those roots to je 
Completely out.’”’ He set to work 
At once with his accustomed vim, 
And carried them away with him. 
We burnt the cavity and found 
Some ashes strewn upon the groun 
The thrifty housewife smiled, “I ] 
I may have them to make soft soa; 
She took them all. ‘Oh, well,” thi 
“Tl find a way to make some lie!” 
—Elizabeth Rollit 1\ 


When Mountains Wak 


HEN hills awake, when mouni| 
the dawn, 
They lift their drowsy heads, the} 
and yawn; 
In foamy clouds they plunge thei 
shoulders } 
Till mists of morning spray their ¢ 
bowlders ; 
And when they’re fresh and clean f 
to dome, ; 
They take some wind of heaven as a 
To part their hair, to smooth their w 
grasses, 
While using little ponds for lookin 
—Arthur Guit 
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Mr. McGaffee’s new Marmon passing the famous 
Boston Common, The State House and Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Monument are seen in the background 


“136,000 Golden Miles” 


A Tribute to Marmon’s Perfection 


By W. J. McGAFFEE, President 


Thomas G. Plant Co., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Queen Quality Shoes 


* AFTER 136,000 miles of perfect motoring, I  bodystyle. The car itself was in splendid condition. 
recently turned in my old Marmon and 


“The Marmon is the least expensive car on gas and 
bought a new one. 


oil and tires that I have ever owned. 
“I think I will always stick to Marmons. I have 


; ‘ “I have driven my new car 16,000 miles in the past 
never yet seen anything that will make me change. 


year. The four original tires gave an average of 

“My first Marmon was delivered in 1917. Idrove 11,000 miles. She averages 12 miles to the gallon 
it steadily up toa few monthsago. WhenIfinally of gasoline. And up to date I have not spent a 
relinquished it, after 136,000 miles, the motor was __ dollar on parts or adjustments on the new car. 
quiet and smooth, she rode just as comfortably, 


“That is why I like my Marmon. The smoothest 
as I ever hope to ride. 


running, quietest and most comfortable car I have 
_ “The only reason I changed was to get a later _ever seen.” 


3 oe 


FREE 


of what 
fresh from 


the factory” 
means 


Unless you have smoked Tuxedo recently—and 
from the tins with the “fresh from the factory”’ 
labels—you cannot know what the new method 
of packing and delivering this famous mixture, 
toinsure its freshness, means to yoursmoke. But 
now you can know at our expense. 

Cut the coupon. Mail it today, with your 
name and address, and we will send you, with our 
compliments, FREE, a test outfit of Tuxedo 
“fresh from the factory.” Smoke it! Find 
out, in this way, what our new method of pack- 
ing and delivering Tuxedo “fresh from the 
factory” does for your smoking comfort—to 
give you, always, the pleasure you have a right 
to expect from a smoke, 

Once learn what this “fresh from the factory”’ 
means, and you'll never again smoke stale 
tobacco. 

Freshness “makes”—as the lack of it 
“breaks” — every bit of the joy of your smoke. 

So—to our method of packing Tuxedo in 
cool green tins, tightly sealed (to keep in all 
the rich flavor and goodness) we have added 
—something entirely new. 

A system of delivery which enables dealers 
to get Tuxedo “fresh from the factory” in 
small quantities—and as often as wanted. 

Also—the tins of Tuxedo are packed in car- 
tons, dated—to show the last day on which the 
tobacco can be sold. 

This added protection of the time stamp 
means that whenever, wherever, you buy 
Tuxedo, it is always “fresh from the factory.” 

But—take us at our word. Cut the coupon 
and mail it, or send a post card, today, and 
receive a test outfit of Tuxedo “fresh from the 
factory”? with our compliments—FREE. 

This is “proof of the pudding.” Address 
Dept. 13. 


F Tuxepo Tosacco Factory, 
or 


LouisviLLe, Kentucky. 
Men‘from Missouri” 
von mmand elsewhere 


Factory MANAGER, 
Tuxepo Tosacco Factory, Dept, 13, 
LouisvitLeE, Kentucky. 
I’m “from Missouri.’’ Send the test outfit of Tuxedo 
“fresh from the factory’’—FREE, 


Name 


Address. 
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they’ll gimme a game. I can catch a ball 
slick, too, only I can’t bat good.” 

“Oh, I do wish you’d do something 
about it, Floyd. Look! Why don’t you ask 
your father if you can’t go to Pembroke 
and work your way through, like my cousin, 
Joe Snyder? He wasn’t on the front stoop 
when they gave out the brains, either, but 
he puts things over, if you know what I 
mean. And then you could sweat some of 
the fat off you, and be an athalete. Oh, 
Floyd! Wouldn’t you do it for me?” 

In disposition the Ephalunt resembled a 
stick of punk; he was slow to fire, but when 
once kindled he was a dogged smolderer. 
And he was getting very much fed up on 
this fourth-cousin business. 

For a less consuming love than his, ad- 
venturers have braved the horrors of war 
and the unknown perils of the sea; but 
none of them ever interrupted Floyd Mc- 
Ewen’s father while he was scheming how 
to meet his overdue liabilities at the First— 
and only—National Bank of Huntsboro. 

Mr. McEwen led off with an argumen- 
tum ad hominem, or personal crack. College 
was a brilliant notion, when Floyd’s high- 
school marks were no better than the closing 
price of New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford! These collegians was nothing but a 
rowdy bunch of nuts and willie-boys, any- 
how, and he wouldn’t have one of ’em 
working for him, not for a long, long row of 
apple trees. There was nothing narrer 
about him, but he’d as soon see Floyd in 
the state asylum as in Pembroke College, 
and he guessed there was more likelihood 
of it, at that. And furthermore, where did 
Floyd surmise he was going to get the 
dough? Earnit? Why, if Floyd ever earned 
as much in a week as his father earned in a 
day —— ‘And while I got you here,” said 
Mr. McEwen, ‘I heard you been goin’ 
round with that Swan girl, and I want to 
tell you, young man, that young trollop’s 
blown in upwards of a dollar ninety for stuff 
to smear on herself—cold cream and nail 
polish and hair tonic—inside the last two 
months! Girl like that won’t do you no 
good, Floyd, and you better get it over 
with. Ninny! Ought to be turned up and 
spanked. Blah! Makes me sick!” 

Floyd, with his cheeks scorching—imag- 
ine how Tristan would have reacted if told 
that Isolde needed a spanking !—snatched 
a couple of magazines from the table and 
creaked upstairs. There, after numerous 
clenchings of teeth in alternate resentment 
and resolution, he surrendered himself to 
an orgy of the advertising sections. Let his 
father go hang! To your tents, O Israel! 
He would grapple with adversity alone and 
unaided. 

Aha! By a simple secret process, never 
previously betrayed, John Doheny, of 
Mora Lessa, Washington, lost seventy-four 
pounds in ninety days; and there was a free 
ten-day trial to skeptics, to prove what this 
prejudice-shattering discovery would ac- 
complish. 

Floyd stumbled over to his bureau, un- 
earthed a long-neglected collection of pic- 
ture postcards, chewed a pencil until it 
functioned; and bending over a view of 
Niagara Falls at sunset, he acknowledged 
himself in writing to be a skeptic who would 
like to have his prejudices shattered in plain 
sealed wrapper. 

And again, aha! By another secret proc- 
ess, recently wrenched from the hidden 
archives of the Arabs, Stephen G. Fink, of 
Finkville, Montana, had separated himself 
from sixty pounds of cosmos in hardly three 
months, with no annoying formalities what- 
soever except the remittance of a nominal 
fee. Ten-day free trial; pay only if satis- 

ed. 

Floyd selected a card of The Beach at 
Waikiki and, squinting hard, placed himself 
on record as a skeptic, open to conviction. 

Within the half hour he ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed the Woolworth Building, Marshal 
Foch, Six Little Bathing Beauties, Harold 
Lloyd, and Kind Regards from a Purrfect 
Lady—comic drawing of cat—for addi- 
tional samples of human-shrinkage reme- 
dies which, if employed simultaneously, 
would evaporate him to three hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds below zero. But he 
didn’t intend to employ them simultane- 
ously. He figured that by mailing each 
card on an overlapping schedule of dates, 
and rejecting each secret method as soon as 
the next arrived, he could keep himself 
shrinking for three consecutive months 
without having to float any bond issue. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


Now for the subject of income. He had 
heard that Pembroke was expensive, but 
what did that mean in actual coin? Well, 
not to be picayune, call it ten dollars a 
week. A staggering sum. Dare he 
speculate? 

Dare he? Why, a mere child could salt 
down five thousand a year manicuring 
automobile tires; agents made five dollars 
an hour introducing Blisterated Pigskin 
Gum to eager patrons; there was big 
money guaranteed in distributing O’Tunk’s 
Sanitary Fly Swatter; Z. K. Meek, of 
Puddle Dock, Maine, a hamlet of two hun- 
dred and seventy-six inhabitants, was clear- 
ing eleven hundred a week selling portable 
cast-iron pigeon roosts; the sky was the 
limit. 

Feverishly he immolated on the altar of 
devotion the residue of his postcard collec- 
tion; but ere he had finished, the trans- 
mission belt at the power house began 
slipping again, so that to all appearances he 
wrote the last three messages with his nose. 

He was nearly asleep when a horrendous 
thought came galloping into his torpid con- 
sciousness. Every single one of those 
money-making advertisements had implied 
work. They sure had! ‘‘ Wonderful open- 
ing for a hustler,” or something equally 
subtle and deceptive. 

“Gosh!” said Floyd, goggling, at the 
dark. ‘I might known there’d be a catch 
in it somewhere!” 
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OW to cite an ancient proverb, the fat 

man knoweth not what the lean man 
thinketh; but by late January the Bawby 
Ephalunt could make a rather decent stab 
at it. His mother thought that he was dy- 
ing, and everybody else thought that he 
was crazy. 

He had recognized in short order that as 
a whirlwind salesman he would never 
wrest the diamond belt from Z. K. Meek, 
of Puddle Dock, Maine. Indeed, it had 
severely strained his intellectual resources 
to foist a Hugwell patent wringer on his 
mother and, after voluminous correspond- 
ence, a rubberized raincoat on his Uncle 
Bob, for which his Uncle Bob was volumi- 
nously demanding the refund of his money. 
But this was only because Uncle Bob had 
stupidly worn the garment outdoors on a 
wet day. 

Disillusioned, but doggedly smoldering, 
Floyd had then remitted ten cents and an 
example of his handwriting to Professor 
Wertheimer, of New York, for a personal- 
analysis chart which would infallibly steer 
him to the haven of his predestined métier. 
The chart, being interpreted, evolved the 
information that Floyd had a virulently 
artistic nature, saturated with creative 
imagination, and should therefore apply 
himself to the development of the batik 
industry. But this may have been due to 
the circumstance that Floyd’s hand was 
still out of kilter, so that his chirography 
suggested a paralytic’s attempt to forge the 
signature of Horace Greeley. 

Thenceforward his attitude towards the 
accumulation of surplus funds had become 
keenly socialistic, except that he frequently 
dreamed how agreeable it would be to find 
a thousand-dollar bill blowing around loose 
in the street. And at about the same period 
his hallucination of going to Pembroke was 
further checked by the publishment of his 
midyear report. His highest grade was 69, 
for deportment; it began to look as though 
Joe Snyder would have to struggle along 
without a pacemaker. 

No, it was as a shrinker, rather than a 
scholar or a salesman, that he inflamed the 
attention of the populace and the appre- 
hensions of his mother. 

“Pa,” she said, ‘I’m awful worried 
about Floyd. Seems if he’s kind of pindlin’ 
these days. I had to take in his breeches 
around the waist twice. And he’s took to 
moonin’ around like a gone duck too.” 

“Spring fever,’’ said Mr. McEwen with 
quick diagnosis. ‘‘He can sit up and take 
nourishment, all right, can’t he?”’ 

“Well, he don’t eat like he used to. I 
can’t get a sassage into that boy; he read 
somewheres they explode in his stummick. 
And when he’s up in his room he’s groanin’ 
around like he was in a mortal agony. I 
wonder hadn’t we better have Doctor Card 
in. Maybe he’s studied too hard, and it’s 
addled him.” 

Mr. McEwen responded that at a dollar 
per, Doctor Card’s visits were luxuries and 
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Y EPHALUNT 


not necessities, whereas sulphy 
lasses were cheap and potent. T 
not cure strange noises overhead 
would shunt Floyd’s mind, if ay 
nonsense about good victuals. 

As a matter of fact, the Bawby 
was merely mortifying the fle 
misty hope of telescoping down | 
of an athalete. Hitherto, love h; 
in the lurch, just as nearly every 
had, because he was so solidly ay 
the ground that even a snail ¢ 
whizzed by him; but when love fin; 
and bit him he was infected y 
mental hydrophobia to the inne 
cesses of his being. 

“T got a kind of a foreign temy 
he said to Edna hollowly. “Tt, 
quiet on the outside, but they : 
deep in. Like you done.” 

“Why do you like me, Floyal 

Under the stress of passion h 
lary had long since reached its f 
that when this additional de 
made upon it it burned out a fug 
But he hooked it up to the stat 
gine of filial loyalty, and produq 
spark. a, 
‘I guess it’s because you rent 
2” -: 

He felt that he had knocked 
and indeed for some minute 
was mute. a 

““Well,’’ she said at last, “wl 
girls for—if it isn’t to cheer up 
and make you bigger and pur 
forth and so on. And if you adi 
it, why, you can’t blame us, 
And you don’t have to gaw 
stuffed owl all the time, do 

“Did you notice I’m a litt] 
Edna?” i 

“Practically a lath!”’ she saic 

In truth he had condensed | 
nineteen pounds. Like the Chri 
tyrs, who for their faith endure 
of the Inquisition, so had the Ba 
lunt borne for the sake of his § 


| 


in the posture of a bloated and 
beetle. He had cut down his 
barely twice what any avera 


three-ply in sweaters and, to th¢ 
ish of his fellows, plodded wear 
turning in dank deliquescence fi 
shower in the high-school gym 
was these douche baths whi 
mother to assume that he was 
previously he had argued that t 
kindly of dirt was to upraise 
against the Lord, who was 
for it. 

But his reward, in saccharin 
dered unto him. “‘Practicallya 
I think you’re wonderful!” — 

What booted it now if Hur 
bespoke him as an infant pach 
had been a terrible ordeal, but 
most see his feet without crani) 
Vigor, vim and vitality flowed} 
and his pants didn’t fit him 
dubbed him wonderful! 


Moreover, as often as he rant 
delayed the game. In what 
mode, then, was he to scint 


used for many other uses.” 
And then, in a flash of blue: 
it was spring! It was the deal 
but it was also the illness of a 
For in the spring divers wa 
from Pembroke came drifting 
boro, and among them there W: 
applied for refreshment at 
Pharmacy, where Edna Sw: 
(Continued on Page 
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bsorbing into her system a marsh- 
sundae. { 
ainutes of the meeting were promul- 
Mr. McEwen at supper. 
ndest thing! Why, she was sittin’ 
ulpin’ down her sundae like a lady, 
s big smart-Aleck he come in with a 
yf them Pembroke boys, and they 
‘ssin’ remarks, fresh as paint, and 
ne falls right in, and this big feller, 
ys callin’ her Heart of Gold and 
Tillage Blossom, and a Jot of rank 
-e that, and she gets the giggles, and 
nitwit says he’s on the ball team 
Pembroke, and wouldn’t she come 
’em play Eliot, Sat’day, and they’s 
after, and she could get the 10:59 
ad she says if her pa’d let her, and 
who’s her pa and she tells him, and 
his own pa’s name is Hudson and he 
ye river, and a lot more truck like 
id she asks him does he know her 
Joe Snyder, and he says he ought 
1’s where he rooms with him, and 
. the team, too, and he tells her his 
ime is Hotchkiss, and that fixes it 
slick as grease, and —— What in 
; the matter with you, Floyd? 
;0 swaller your food whole?”’ 
€phalunt had had a date with his 
a that night, to sit on the steps 
Swans’ ancestral villa—which had 
the family ever since the original 
jefaulted on the mortgage install- 
-and to listen to the music of the 
, blended with that of the Swans’ 
il phonograph. But chilling fear 
nehed him. Was it possible that his 
addition to a broken arch, had feet 
’ Was it possible that she had fallen 
blandishments of someone richer, 
ner and—thinner? Instinct told 
t if the stranger were an athalete, it 
_even bet, and he blew out such a 
: sigh that his father inquired again 


as the matter with him. Floyd, by 
aking, said that it had to do with an 
‘test tomorrow. 
1,” said his father, ‘“‘you got your 
ubles, I s’pose, like I got mine. You 
‘bra and I got invoices. But don’t 
set, Floyd, life’s full of troubles, and 
is, every man’s got to skin his own 
iwas not the daintiest illustration he 
‘ave chosen to harmonize with the 
ff his child. 
| supper Floyd cantered over to the 
nansion, but he didn’t sit on the 
He didn’t even patrol the lawn with 
1 fact, he got all his feet on the 
's but three. He and his fairy fay 
|parring at the gate, and when the 
is over, the female of the species had 
4 knockout. 
like to know, Mr. McEwen,’ she 
uightily, “just whom you think you 
kK like to know by what earthly 
reason you flatter yourself you can 
utting into my social engagements. 
fectly combatant to take care of my 
airs, and I’d thank you very much 
ding your own business, Mr. Mc- 


;emeanor was that of a pup begging 
‘i Ss put look here, Edna, it ain’t 
1 what’s more, I have every prob- 
ention in this world of going to the 
ame, Mr. McEwen, and I shall be 
iuch surprised and astonished if my 
cousin, Joe Snyder, doesn’t bring 
tehkiss over to supper some night 
eek. He’s utterly genteel—and a 
‘thalete! And you can gawp at me 
want to! Did you think you own 
ily and soul, Mr. McEwen?”’ Edna 
mn reading a library book. 

vre a—you’re a—a treacheress!”’ 
oyd, from the lowest level of his 


} 
{ 
Swan drew herself up and, hand on 
ive him the raspberry. “That'll be 
,ough from you— Mr. Bawby Epha- 
This was the blow below the belt 
ke the camel’s back. 
1 he emerged from his trance he was 
on the Pembroke road. He halted 
red up, malevolently, at the cres- 
on. “ Well, for all I care,” he said, 
uld go soak her head in a bucket, by 
He realized, now—alas, too late! — 
oman’s love is writ in water, as 
$s faith is traced on sand. A man 
end his heart’s blood for a woman, 
her, worship her, swear off pastry 
~and then for a batch of insinuating 
om a rah-rah undergraduate with 
icks, she’ll forget that he’s alive! 


THE SATURDAY 


And his bitterness multiplied like yeast cells 
when he perceived that he now had to 
hoof it four miles home, chiefly uphill. It 
was during this lonely promenade that he 
first allowed himself to remember that the 
heavenly scent of violets, which had Miss 
Swan as a focus, cost only twenty-nine 
cents at McEwen’s Cash Pharmacy. 

He was tempted to sneak into the pantry 
and eat himself into a coma, but on the 
threshold he was permeated by a more 
cogent inspiration. He would do a little 
high-class languishing, like a rose in aro- 
matic pain; he would become skin and 
bone, and suffer so visibly that remorse 
would gnaw at her, and she would fly back 
to him and sue for pardon. Then he would 
flaunt her an anemic smile and say, ‘‘ Yeh 
shouldn’t have tarried by the wayside. I 
will arise and go, now, and go to the plains 
of Texas, to bury myself in the wide prai- 
ries, and the bee-loud glade, and a cabin 
will I build there, and a hive for the honey- 
bee, and try to think no more of the gel who 
wronged me.’”’ For he had been reading 
Young Buffalo, King of the Wild West, for 
pleasure, and the poems of William Butler 
Yeats, in school, and he had got them in- 
extricably balled up. So that all he ate was 
half a pound of cold canned salmon and a 
box of soda crackers. 

The salmon, however, saved him any 
further effort to tie the records of Doheny, 
Fink and Company. It also prevented him 
from dwelling upon the perfidiousness of 
Edna Swan; for ptomaine poisoning is a 
cruel blight to romance. When he even- 
tually debouched from the sick room he 
weighed a hundred and sixty-seven net, 
and the doctor had written out a diet list 
which sounded as though Floyd were a 
third sponge, a third canary, and the rest 
tomcat. Broth, gruel, soup, toast, chicken, 
milk, and for gala days, a bit of beefsteak. 
And when Floyd got into his raiment he 
looked as if he were dressed for a knock- 
about comedy act in vaudeville. 

On resuming school—which occurrence 
gave rise to a hysterical mob scene—he 
learned that Edna Swan had taken in four 
Pembroke games so far this season, and 
that Hotchkiss had sent her an oxidized 
silver bracelet for her birthday. 


“Edna Swan?” echoed the Bawby Epha- ° 


lunt hazily, but loudly, ‘‘Who’s she?” 

Someone whispered, “‘Cheese it, Bawby! 
She’s right behind you!” 

But this was no news to Floyd; indeed, 
it was the precise reason why he had 
mingled loudness with haziness. For at 
sight of him across the yard she had 
emitted an uncontrollable squawk of de- 
light. So that hitching up his coat collar 
within a couple of inches of his neck, and 
waving his sleeves so as to bring his hands 
into the daylight, he said again, ‘‘Edna 
Swan? Who’s she?” 
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XCEPT for Edna, it had been a pretty 

good season. What with his damaged 
hand and the assault of ptomaines, he had 
set astir a wholesale bulk of sympathetic 
publicity, and dodged an immense amount 
of menial labor. But by mid-April even the 
novelty of his circumscribed perimeter had 
worn off, and he was reassigned to the buck- 
saw department of the McEwen family 
organization. 

As he operated upon the submissive logs 
he promised himself anew that if Edna ever 
came crawling back to warm her frozen 
spirit in the ashes of the dead past, he 
would spurn her, flat. That soprano whoop 
of hers, when he had showed up at school 
in misfit attire, had driven the iron into his 
very marrow. The Lord knew he hadn’t 
wanted to expose himself, like a pig in a 
poke, but the sewing machine had been on 
the blink, and his father had said that edu- 
cation counts more than tailoring. Yet 
Edna had whooped in concert with the 
rest. So he was going to be absolutely im- 
plactable—no matter how you spelled it. 
One thing, though; between the diet list 
and the bucksaw, it looked as if his reno- 
vated silhouette was his for keeps. Well, he 
hoped it tickled her. He hoped she laughed 
until she choked. But it was irritating to 
him that as an athalete, despite his shrivel- 
ing, he was still in Class Z. 

He had gone out for the baseball team, 
but after the initial batting practice he had 
come in again, by request. To be sure, if it 
had been a real game he would have got on 
base six times without so much as lifting 
the bat, but as the coach explained to him, 
his substance probably wouldn’t stand it 
very long, and what they really needed was 
a hitter, and not a target. 


EVENING POST 


If Floyd at that juncture could have 
taken his choice of all liberal professions, he 
would have elected to be a state jailer in the 
days of Louis XIV, when important guests 
of the management were subdivided by un- 
tamed horses. And his inaugural invita- 
tions would have been bestowed upon the 
coach, and upon Messrs. Hotchkiss and 
Snyder, of Pembroke College. 

The year was on the verge of May when, 
one afternoon, he strolled gloomily down 
Pleasant Street for the bitter-sweetness of 
glimpsing Edna’s residence, the mausoleum 
of auld lang syne, and of crossing to the 
opposite side, in case she happened to be 
watching. No luck; she wasn’t. He 
turned into Railroad Avenue. Darned old 
mudhole! Life in Huntsboro was a pretty 
rancid proposition. 

Cynically he surveyed McEwen’s Cash 
Pharmacy. Window full of painkiller, tooth- 
brushes, sarsaparilla extract, notepaper, 
flypaper, and a hand-lettered placard: 


Doctor Shinkwin, A.B., M.D., the eminent 
world-famous Albany specialist, gives FREE 
eye examinations all this week. Come in and 
get fitted for those new spectacles you’ve been 
wanting. No obligation to purchase. 


Floyd went in, not to consult Doctor 
Shinkwin but to inveigle his father into 
coming through with a vanilla soda. 

His father wasn’t visible, but the emi- 
nent Doctor Shinkwin, who was arrayed 
like an orthodox clergyman, including white 
sideburns of the trailing-arbutus variety, 
pounced upon him. 

“Ah, my boy! Your parents sent you for 
an examination? Quite so. There is no 
fee. Not yet. Sit in that chair. Sit 
square. Now " 

The Bawby Ephalunt was too startled to 
resist. He sat. 

“But mister, my father 

“That’s all right. The examination is 
gratis. Sit square.” The world-famous 
specialist was a strict disciplinarian. ‘‘Now 
look straight at this pencil. Now look at 
the wall. Now the pencil. Now the wall. 
Now the pencil. That’s good. Now read 
me the top line on that card over there. 
Just read me the letters.” 

Floyd was mesmerized. Besides, it was 
a diversion, and the man had said it was 
free. ‘“Why—x—c—b—p—a—2,” 

“And the next line below?” 

“Why—a—Il—or maybe it’s an i— 

“Sure it’s a q?”’ 

“Or an o. It’s kind of skewgeed. I 
guess it’s ano. Then a p orat ze 

“Can’t you tell?” 

“T guess it’s at. Then anr 

“What?” 

“Well, I don’t see ’em so very well.” 

“Try the third line.”’ 

Floyd squinted. ‘“‘Can’t see a darn 
thing. It’s all fuzzy, kind of.” 

The eminent Doctor Shinkwin was no 
quack; merely a failure. 

“My boy,” he said gravely, “‘your father 
ought to know about this.” 

“Well, there’s my father,’ said Floyd 
desperately, as his parent ambled in with a 
carboy of limewater. “Tell him yourself.” 

Mr. McEwen was conveying a heavy 
burden of alkali, but his voice was acid. 
““What are you doin’ in here, Floyd?” 

“Mr. McEwen,” said the eminent world- 
famous Albany specialist, ‘this boy is get- 
ting fitted for spectacles. It won’t cost you 
any cash. I’ll take it out in trade. But 
why he hasn’t been run over by everything 
on wheels in Huntsboro I don’t know. He’s 
shortsighted as a bat. Now then, young 
man, sit square. We’re not done yet.” 

On the first day that a boy wears spec- 
tacles to school the air vibrates with joyous 
acclamations, just as it vibrates, to a dif- 
ferent tune, on the first day that he wears 
long trousers. 

““Four-eyes! Four-eyes! The Bawby 
Ephalunt’s got four eyes!” 

He shed these yelpings as easily as his 
namesake would have shed missiles from a 
pea shooter. He was too enravished even 
to comprehend them. The material world 
had suddenly leaped out of ambush, and 
dazzled him by its unsuspected splendor. 
All that had formerly been blurred, like the 
canvas of an impressionist painter with a 
katzenjammer, was now so sharply defined 
that it made him wince. And among the 
principal miracles of his new perspective, 
there was a girl—a quiet mousy girl whom 
he had scarcely ever noticed, but who swam 
into his readjusted universe with the smile 
of an archangel. Her name was Myrtle 
Schweinfelder, but that made no difference; 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Goodell- Pratt 


No.2 


Hand Drill 


Price 


The 
handy man’s 


drill 


For men who like the “feel” of tools 
that skilled mechanics use. Has two 
speeds, making it adaptable for work 
on all kinds of materials. 

The all-steel chuck takes all sizes 
of round shank drills up to 36 inch. 
Spindle runs in ball bearings. Malle- 
able iron frame, steel pinions. The 
rosewood handle is made to hold 
drills, Finished with a handy screw 
cap. 

Handsomely enameled in black 
and red. Length 14% inches; weight 
2% pounds. Sold by good hard- 
ware stores everywhere. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


Interesting booklet—FREE 
“The House that Jack Fixed’’ 


Full of interest for the home tinker. Your name 
and address on a postcard will bring your copy 
at once. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Centralized Contro 


for Great Power Systems 


In a business office far above the city 
streets, this curious looking electric switch- 
board is playing a vital part in keeping the 
street cars running. 


It is rush hour, and the five o’clock crowds 
are surging homeward. Suddenly in one of 
the substations which supply electricity to 
the street cars, something occurs which 
interrupts the service. 


A light flashes at the switchboard. The 
operator pushes a button or two and imme- 
diately a new flow of current is supplied 
from a reserve substation. Service is re- 
stored. An operation that formerly required 
minutes is performed in seconds—a time 


elapse so brief that few car riders realize any- 
thing has happened. 


This same system of Centralized Control is 
also being applied to the control of hydro- 
electric stations miles distant, and in the dis- 
tribution of electricity to the residential users 
inour cities. Andinnone of the power stations 
so controlled is there a human operator! 


Thus the great Public Utility companies 
serving you with electric power and trans- 
portation, codperating with the manufac- 
turers, are continually perfecting new inge- 
nious devices to reduce errors, save time, and 
to render better electrical service for your 
benefit, at home, office, shop, or on the street. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 


October 15, : 


The Centralized Control of electric power 
greatly decreases delays in street car traffic 
and improves service to the public. 


Control—you seenohuman operator. Cur- 
rent is fed to the street car lines under con- 


At substations like this—under Centralized 
trol of the man at the central switchboard. | 


le 


ti 


When an emergency arises, such as a fire, é 

with Centralized Control the central oper-  |— 

ator can quickly cut off power in the 
sections affected. 


ie 
| 


; 


With Centralized Control, a series of hydro- 
electric plants can be efficiently operated 
by one man, in charge of a switchboard | 

that is miles away. 


Westinghous 


© 1923, W. E. & M. 
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ild have been a face card in any 
[t was love at first smile; perhaps 
>, because he knew that she and 
wan loathed each other. ‘ 
Edna herself! My gosh! Without 
ses he had presumed that in beauty 
a close second to Venus, beating 
‘che by an eyelash. But my gosh! 
sn’t even good-looking. She had a 
-e a torn overshoe. And what in 
ll was she smirking at him for, after 
g month of cool insouciance? 
Floyd, excuse me for smiling, but 
look queer in those things. Why, 
ing a little party Sat’day night. 
ew of the boys and girls to come in 
ke fudge, you know, and so forth 


m. Mr. Hotchkiss and my cousin,: 


yder, are coming over—and—can 
ne?” 

st! She crawled! But the Epha- 
s right there with the spurn, which 
30 patiently kept refrigerating: 

nk you most to death for the bid to 
‘er and help you make fudge, Edna, 
rot plenty to home.” He cast a 
ver his shoulder at the fair Schwein- 
vho by an odd coincidence was also 
cone over hers. “‘And besides,” said 
“if I ain’t got a previous engage- 
“w—why, I guess I’m prob’ly going 
| anyway.” : 
"a month ago life had been shovel- 
whim a drayload of mean anxieties, 
wit splashed him with content. 
| was no capricious belle, as Edna 
here was something steadfast, al- 
ere about her. When she had 
‘fessed, shyly, that she liked him, he 
iat she meant it for eternity; and 
e held hands it would have taken a 
althy yank to detach himself. She 
uss at him, either, or hold up other 
fas models. Her wants were sim- 
it a stout hammock, a pound of 
‘e peppermints, and Floyd. 

alized, in these riper days, that calf 
sonly half love. Thank heaven, he 
suped from Edna unscathed! This 
‘ontrary was the Simon-pure article, 
(ed, matured, and attested by his 
cnd eloquence. 
. why do you like me, Floyd?” 
iI dunno—why do you?” 

is basking so placidly in the rays of 
utual infatuation that he had al- 
npletely forgotten his recent yearn- 
le an athalete. And then, without 
, Fate pranced up to him, wagging 
ind asking to eat out of his hand. 
as taking a short cut across the 

field to the enchanted bower of 
iweinfelder’s back yard. The high- 
jattery, early out for practice, was 
arming up; and spying him, they 
1a wicked grin between them, and 
Hey there, Bawby, want to stand 
e plate and miss a few?” 

isitated, and was sunk. He knew 
ty were having fun with him, but the 
tl fever was plying briskly in his 
Maybe with his glasses on he could 
re better. To be sure, it was a risk, 
» ad already sat down on one pair, 
2 on another, and broken a third 
\sentangling them from Myrtle’s 
2, but he decided to have one rap 


swift, though, Bill,’’ he said nerv- 
“Just a kind of a dewdrop.” 
|ughed and sent in a gentle toss. 
ead of appearing to the Ephalunt 
exican Jumping bean, it floated at 
ue and clear, and he made an awk- 
lige at it and knocked it over the 
2 fence, They made him chase it, 
s| Bill said that it was fool’s luck, 
i’t count, 

e on, Bill,” exhorted the catcher. 
im whiff.” 
jelivered a moderately fast out- 
, 1d the Ephalunt whiffed it over the 
fice, and chased it again. But his 
ak was that of a half-starved alley 
h has just been kicked into an un- 
i¢ dairy by mistake. 
> tcher, exerting his resistless will to 
1st, sent in a slow drop. This was 

all, and when, as, and if issued 

1»0sed to be radically unhittable. 
> jphalunt whacked it into deep cen- 
| leaned on his bat and said in a 
s| king with bewildered triumph, “Is 
he good you are? I guess you got 
sim, or something. Shack it your- 
jnd he wiped his magic spectacles. 


ijwithout being paged, said, ‘“Here’s 


ijl him the coach, who had wan- 
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cant ball. Let’s see you get one over, 
ill. 

Bill wound up and emitted a wild pitch, 
a yard wide, but the Ephalunt, having 
tasted blood, was wilder yet. He jumped 
out for it, and lifted it over the fence. 

“Lemme see you handle the ball, Mc- 
Ewen. Just play catch with me.” 

After the fourth interchange the coach 
began to scowl. ‘“‘Can’t you throw ’em 
straight? Or are you puttin’ stuff on ’em 
on purpose?’ 

“Tt’s my bum hand,” said Floyd regret- 
fully. “It’s more comf’table if I put a 
knuckle under, and then they curve.” 

The bum hand was duly examined. “Ever 
pitch any?’’ The school battery, mean- 
while, was staring as if under the influence 
of adenoids. 

“Me? No, sir.” 

“Well, get out there and try it. Paste 
’em at me. All the steam you got.” 

It was five o’clock when he finally boiled 
into the presence of Miss Schweinfelder, 
and tumbled into the hammock. He had 
caused her to waste an entire afternoon, 
and now he had mashed flat her chocolates, 
but when she understood what had hap- 
pened she was too enraptured even to go 
for the benzine. She stayed where she was, 
and let him pant at her deliriously. 

“‘And he says I got to practice pitchin’ at 
a knothole, Myrtie, and he learned me how 
to throw a in—the way I threw ’em natural 
was a out—and a drop, and I learned to 
throw ’em daisy! All I got to get’s a 
straight ball! He says I’m a freak; I got 
to learn how to throw straight, when every- 
body else has got to learn how to throw 
crooked. It’s my bum hand does it, like an 
automatic. The one I caught in the tedder. 
And Myrtie, he says I bat like a streak, 
now I got specs on, and he’s gonna let me 
have my licks against Pownal High, and 
he says in a couple weeks, if I’m goin’ good 
and work hard, maybe I can pitch! My 
gosh! He says a 

Here the Bawby Ephalunt broke off 
abruptly, and for amoment Myrtle thought 
that he was having a fit. 

“Great hat, Floyd! What is it?” 

His features ebbed back tonormal. ‘‘Say, 
Myrtie! Say, do somethin’ for me? You 
know Edna Swan’s house. Well, they’s a 
hedge runs right close to their porch. Say, 
go over and tell her, will you? Tell her all 
I told you? And fix it so you can tell her 
on the porch?” 

“Why, what an idea! 
should I?” 

“Because when you tell her,’”’ said Floyd 
beatifically, ‘I’m gonna be listenin’, back 
of that hedge!”’ 

And he was. And Miss Swan’s gasp of 
doubt and stupefaction was as a draught of 
ambrosia to a parched Olympian. 

On Saturday he frisked in the outfield 
against Pownal High, and made two home 
runs and two doubles, while Huntsboro 
gaped incredulously at one of the largest 
worms that ever turned. He was followed 
home by a knot of small boys, and he let the 
fattest of them carry his bat. 

A certain one began, “Say, when you 
basted that last homer, Bawby ——’” 

“Shut up, you fool! He’ll skin you!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ said the Ephalunt, 
beaming benignly. ‘‘Go on and call me 
Bawby. It don’t bruise me none.”’ And 
he felt like Cesar, bringing his captives 
home to Rome to break rock until their 
ransoms did the general coffers fill. 

The following week, spectacles and all, 
he pitched against North Adams, and 
struck out fifteen—for how could they rat- 
tle a young gentleman who for ten years 
had been consistently hooted at whenever 
he showed himself in public? He also con- 
tributed a home run, a triple and a single. 
The week after that he pitched against 
Eastern High, of Springfield, and shut them 
out, 4-0. Incidentally, he made another 
home run and a double. 

In the back lots urchins were shouting, 
“Say, Tommee-ee-ee! Bel standin’ right? 
Be I standin’ like the Bawby Ephalunt?”’ 
Infront parlors girls who once had snickered, 
when Floyd went by, now turned the wick 
low in vain. As long as the hammock held, 
he was faithful to Miss Schweinfelder. And 
the glint in his eyes, as he flitted about his 
natal village, was that of one who had al- 
ready stood upon the scaffold when the 
sheriff galloped up, brandishing the reprieve. 

“Humph!” said his father. “Race be- 
tween you’n’ pepper, to see which’s smart- 
est, ain’t it?” 

The Bawby Ephalunt could afford to 
take an assortment of these jabs indul- 
gently, for all the rest of Huntsboro was 
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buttering him with praise, not untinctured 
with awe, and Myrtle was positively in- 
coherent with ardor. His sole regret was 
that he couldn’t get a crack at Hotchkiss 
and Snyder, of Pembroke College. He 
wondered, often, whether it would be a 
more honeyed revenge to fan them out, 
three times in a row, or to bean them the 
first time up. 

School closed, and he pitched feur games 
for the town. These were faster opponents 
now, and they talked at him with more in- 
genuity and color, but he went on feeding 
them his weird knuckle balls and hitting 
solidly for extra bases until, just after the 
Pittsfield game in July, a stocky, gray- 
haired personage loomed up on the horizon, 
and had words with him—words which, to 
judge by their result on Floyd, should have 
fallen within the meaning of the Volstead 
Act. The stocky personage was an ivory 
hunter—ignorant people say ‘‘scout’’—so 
naturally he was interested in elephants. 

They went into McEwen’s Cash Phar- 
macy and had a lemon phosphate, and 
Floyd nearly burst with compressed glee 
before the stocky personage unfolded his 
project. He did it with less dramatic effect 
than Floyd would have liked, but you 
shouldn’t’ look Jove’s messenger in the 
mouth. 

“T’m a scout for the Goliaths, Mr. Mc- 
Ewen,” he said, ‘‘and I doped out a tele- 
gram about your boy today, and all I want 
to know is, do I file it or don’t I? He’s 
under age, so I got to have your O. K.” 
And he gave Floyd’s future to his father on 
a yellow blank. : 


Floyd McEwen, Huntsboro; right-handed 
curve pitcher, five foot nine, hundred seventy- 
five pounds, age about nineteen, great knuckle 
ball, good speed, grand control, keeps his goat 
fine, glutton for work, good disposition, good 
habits, bats right handed, clean heavy hitter 
all parts field, can hit three hundred. Best bet 
this season by a mile absolutely; advise con- 
tract,twelve hundred; to be farmed Jersey City; 
LG’ action necessary; Boston after him. 

ire. ; 


Mr. McEwen placed the fluttering blank 
ina pool of lemon phosphate on the counter, 
and glowered speechlessly at his offspring. 
One of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims hold 
that in the adversity of even our best friends 
we usually find something that does not 
wholly displease us; and the converse of 
this is true also. Considering that for sev- 
eral annums Floyd had been the butt of 
the township, appraised by his teachers as 
a mental vacuum and by his father as a 
genealogical blunder, the size of the sug- 
gested salary was a crusher. Mr. McEwen’s 
aspect, instead of radiating unadulterated 
pride, was at least ninety-nine under proof. 

“You're gonna give me my time, pa? 
Sure you are! He says you gotta sign the 
contrack for me. And I’m gonna buy you 
a gold watch, and ma a black silk dress, 
Aw, come on, pa! Show some 
He’s waitin’.”’ 

Mr. McEwen’s reasoning powers were 
slightly ossified. He stood there, a morose 
arbiter of destiny, toying with a bottle of 
peach sirup. 

“Well, young man,” he said with a hic- 
cup, “I s’pose you feel pretty stuck up. 
Kid like you offered the chance to earn all 
that money; -wouldn’t say earn it, exactly, 
same’s if it was real hard work like I always 
done, but ad 

«Well, is it all right, pa? Come on—say 
yes!”’ 

Mr. McEwen was seeing many specters. 
Among others, that as soon as he said yes, 
Floyd was a free agent. And money is 
power. With all those wages Floyd was 
liable to get pretty lippy. And for a brainy 
parent like Mr. McEwen to lose his grip on 
a lunkhead son like Floyd—because the 
lunkhead had waltzed into a salary which 
in Huntsboro was considered plenty large 
enough for a man to be married on, and 
have annual children—this was lacerating. 
He felt as though Floyd had joined in a 
conspiracy against him. 

“Well, Mr. McEwen?” 

‘Well, I’ll kind of mull it over,’’ said the 
druggist sepulchrally, ‘‘and let you know— 
maybe the day after tomorrer.”’ 

It was his grasp on the last frayed rem- 
nant of Floyd’s homage to him, and he 
knew it; and that was why he stalled. 


vi 


ROM the moment that rumor began to 
percolate through Huntsboro, the Bawby 
Ephalunt found himself in the status of a 
bon to which two unfriendly dogs are 
earnestly clamped. The minister, who 
drew down four hundred dollars a year, 


The New ' 
Emery Checkerweave 
Broadcloth 


ROADCLOTH, as tailored 

into Emery Shirts, is a fabric 
enthusiastically approved by men 
who value wearing qualities as 
well as smart style. 

Emery Style No. 3604, as illus- 
trated, is the very latest effect in 
Emery Broadcloth Shirts. A neat 
checkerweave gives character to 
the fabric, adding a desirable 
touch of individuality to the ex- 
cellent qualities of broadcloth. 

The shirts are solid color—white, tan, 
grey or blue, as you prefer. Also you 
have your choice of the neckband shirt 
with double cuffs or the attached collar 
style with single cuffs and large pearl 
cuff buttons. 


No. 3604—With neckband $4.00 
No. 3605—Attached collar $4.50 
Other fabrics and patterns, at 
$2.00, $3.00 and up 


Emery Shirtmaking Is 
Like Custom Work 


Pattern in each shirt perfectly bal- 
anced—matched in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeve and make cuffs set right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 


for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely-stitched seams. Clear pearl 
buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes 
And every refinement of custom finish. 


The Emery label always means correct 
style. Ask for Emery Shirts in the new 
Checkerweave Broadcloth — at better 
class shops. Or we will see that you are 
served promptly, on receipt of money 
order and name of your dealer. Give 


neckband size, sleeve length and color 
preference. W.M.Steppacher&Bro.,Inc., 
Makers of Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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-and They Cost You LESS 


All These Stations 


Use Them 


WJAX and WHK 
Cleveland, O. 
WWJ and WCX 
Detroit, Mich. 
WDAF and WHD 
Kansas City, Mo. 
KSD 


St. Louis, Mo. 
WSB and WGM 

Atlanta, Ga. 

/BAP 

Fort Worth, Texas 
WDAO and WFAA 

Dallas, Texas 
WAAW, WOAW and 
WIAK 

Omaha, Nebr. 
WEV and WCAK 

Houston, Texas 
WCAG 

New Orleans, La. 
VOC 


Davenport, Ia. 
JHA 


Madison, Wisc. 
WGF 

Des Moines, Ia. 
WBAH 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
WHAZ 

Troy, N. Y. 
WJAR, WTAG and 
WEAN 

Providence, R. I. 
WDAE and WMAQ 

Tampa, Florida 
WDAP 

Chicago, III. 
KLZ 


Denver, Colo. 
WJH and WCAP 

Washington, D. C. 
WwI 

Dearborn, Mich. 
WHAM and WABA 

Be io ta ve 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
WOAM 


Miami, Fla. 
WMC 

Memphis, Tenn. 
WOAI 

San Antonio, Texas 
<ZN 


"Salt Lake City, Utah 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
WSY 


Birmingham, Ala. 
WLW and WSAI 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
KGW 

Portland, Ore. 
WNAR 

Butler, Mo. 
KFI 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
FCA 


Toronto, Ont. 


to Own! 


Willard Radio B Battery economy is so 
marked that it was mentioned 109 times when 
150 owners reported upon the results they had 
obtained from these batteries. 


Greater efficiency was mentioned 122 times; 
elimination of battery noises 70 times, and 
seven other advantages such as increased 
volume, more range, convenience and rugged- 
ness of construction by varying numbers. 


For the same reasons, Willard Rechargeable 
B Batteries have been adopted for voice ampli- 
fying by 48 broadcasting stations in the last 
six months. 


Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries are 
carried in stock fully charged yet bone dry. 
Never deteriorate. Always instantly ready 
for use. 


Sold by Willard Service Stations and Radio Dealers 
everywhere. Ask your dealer for the free booklet 
“Better Results from Radio,” or write Willard Storage 
Battery Co., Cleveland. 


A 


Willard A Batteries at a range of 
prices, including the Willard All- 
Rubber Battery, with rubber case and 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. It’s the 
finest A battery made. Five sizes, 
20 to 125 a.h. 

B 


Willard B Batteries in 24 volt or 
48 volt units, each in two capacities, 
2500 and 4500 m.a.h. Use of glass 
jars enables you to see condition of 
battery at all times. 
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called formally on Mr. McEwen, and warned 
him that Jersey City and Gomorrah were 
practically as Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Floyd’s algebra teacher, whose pay was 
six hundred dollars if the school committee 
remembered it, also called, and pointed out 
that a youth could hardly be trusted alone 
in a great and wicked city when his mark 
in quadratic equations was only 54. And 
to these authorities, and some others, Mr. 
McEwen, whose own taxable income had 
topped six hundred dollars only when Ja- 
maica ginger was still-consumed as a bever- 
age, hearkened attentively. 

But lined up on the other side there were 
some influential people with long-range 
vision; for instance, the president of the 
bank. 

“Now, I don’t say you should skimp 
him, Walter, but if you was to make a con- 
dition where you got, say, four hundred a 
year out of it till he’s of age, why, he’d 
learn how to be economical, and it’d be 
consid’able better’n a bat in the eye with a 
burnt stick for you. You could liquidate 
your notes with us, and take up the mort- 
gage on your homestead and be easy.” 

“T’d kind of thought it out that way 
myself,’ said Mr. McEwen dourly. 

Events moved rapidly. Bulletin Num- 
ber One, Floyd’s father had accorded his 
consent. Bulletin Number Two, the con- 
tract had come in, and after being read 
through four times by Lawyer Cooley, two 
commas inserted, and the word “further” 
altered to ‘“‘furthermore,” had been signed 
before six witnesses, and returned by regis- 
tered mail. Myrtle Schweinfelder was the 
only girl in Huntsboro who had had a peep 
at it, and her condescension to lesser folk 
would have given some valuable tips to 
royalty. Bulletin Number Three, Floyd 
had received his telegraphic orders to join 
the team at Albany on Wednesday morning 
and proceed to Buffalo. 

His train was the night accommodation, 
the 11:17 from Huntsboro. At nine o’clock, 
having drawn down from his father what 
was almost certainly his last public correc- 
tion for table manners, he said farewell, 
and accompanied by his valise and some- 
thing in his side pocket which now and then 
he patted unctuously, he marched with 
warrior strides to the abode of Miss Schwein- 
felder, who had a going-away present all 
ready for him. 

It was a razor case in embroidered huck, 
and if he lived another two years it might 
come in handy. 

“But you don’t have to go yet, Floyd!” 
she protested, after a sacred session in the 
sagging hammock. “It’s only ha’ past 
ten!” 

“T got folks I got tostop and see, Myrtie. 
It wouldn’t be right not to.” 

“‘Shan’t I go to the depot to see you off?” 

“Kind of late, wouldn’t it be?” 

“Maybe it would. Well, good-by, Floyd. 
Write often. Oh, Floyd, you are my hero!”’ 

‘Well, if you say so,”’ he admitted cava- 
lierly, ‘‘I guess maybe Iam. Sure Mike.” 

And he kissed her, somewhat as a parrot 
pecks at cuttlefish. And that was that. 

And now he was on Pleasant Street, 
unctuously fingering the contents of his 
side pocket, and his heart was thuttering 
within him. And there was Edna Swan’s 
house, and, by gosh! there was Edna, a pa- 
thetic little figure in dotted swiss, at the 
gate. Had he guessed right, or hadn’t he? 
Catch a weasel asleep! 

“Floyd!”’ 

“Oh—hello, Edna. 
thing?”’ 

“T’m awful glad I happened to be out 
here, Floyd.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes. I—I wanted to tell you some- 
thing before you go. I—I’m awfully sorry 
about—everything.” 


How’s every little 


PHOTO. BY HENRY G. HAYES 


The Minarets, Sierra Nevada Mountains of California 


October 13 


*Shucks! If you worry you’ll Bel 
wrinkle.” His tone was larksome, } 
heart wouldn’t throttle down. 

“You never gave me a chance 
you. I—I was only teasing you abo) 
Hotchkiss man. I always liked y, 
best. I thought of course you’d coy 
make up, and then we’d go over the 
see games together.” 

Floyd cleared his throat. ‘Well! 
he started in givin’ you jewelry —| 

“Oh, Floyd! He didn’t at all. Jy 
me that bracelet. I said it to—to 
you jealous! Then I asked you tomy. 
and—oh, I didn’t know you'd stay }, 
long.” 

A curious phenomenon was actin, 
work upon him. She was really a| 
girl. Beautiful eyes, beautiful comp: 
beautiful hair—and that tantalizin| 
of violets. 

“Well, Edna, I’ll say one thing’ 
hadn’t been for you—and Doctor 
win and the hay tedder and that sa. 
et—I wouldn’t be goin’ to Albany ti 
I tell you those.” a 

“Tt’s been perfectly—well, it w 
shock of my life, Floyd! It’s b 
most—well, you could have kno 
over with a crowbar! If you’d onl 
Pembroke, and showed up those bi 
there! They’re so swell-heade 
here’s a little something I made fe 
remember me by, Floyd—if you w 

It was a handkerchief case in ba 
silk, with a lining of cerise, and it 
monogram embroidered on it in am: 
closely resembling human hair. 

“That’s a whale!” said Floyd. “ 
fine. Thanks a lot.” | 

“You’ve forgiven me, Floyd?” 

“Oh, sures 

“And you’ll drop me a line some(| 

“Sure. If I ever get any spare t 
I’ll drop you a postal. Well, I got t) 
move on. 

“Floyd.” 

“cc Yes?” 

“Won’t you please—kiss me goo 

He set down his valise. ‘‘Say, Edi 
I didn’t have to start for the sta 
soon’s I did, did I?” 

“Why—didn’t you?”’ She wassi 
and ethereal that he had to catch his | 

“No. You see—I come by here || 
on purpose.” 

After a devastating hush—‘“Oh, } 
You are my hero, aren’t you?” 

““Why, sure,’”’ he said cavalierl 
guessso. Sure.’’ And he kissed her} 

In the smoking car the Bawby Ey! 
settled himself luxuriously for thel 
hour run to Albany and his band oil] 
immortals. A pretty nice place, | 
boro—to look back on it. Kind of i 
little dump, if anybody should drive} 
hearse and ask you. Nice peop 
Nice girls. 

He dug into his valise and exhun 
razor case and the handkerchief case 
Myrtle’s work was neater, but it 
smooch on it. But the handkerehi 
was kind of lopsided. About a sti 

He touched his lips reminiscently! 
little girls! He replaced the tokens ! 
deathless love and removed from his 
the contents thereof which he ha! 
patting so unctuously. It was if 
oblong package wrapped in tinfoil, t? 
which could be seen the outline | 
elongated cylinders, like a clip of ! 
cartridges which had grown an inch'!! 

The Bawby Ephalunt leaned ba 
put his feet on the opposite seat. 

“I wonder,” he said dreamily to]! 
“if they ain’t some awful nice girls! 
sey City. Regular pippins. I bet! 
sure they is!” ; | 

And solemnly, ceremoniously, | 
devoutly, he lighted his first cigar. 
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HIS little tragedy shows air’s eagerness to 
sscape imprisonment. Air hates confine- 
{. dt fights compression in small spaces. 


\e air confined in this inflated balloon was 
“ly trying to burst out and gain its free- 
» One prick of the pin and it surged from 
‘etaining walls and was free. 

What tire inflation is 

‘most common example of confined air 
ig to escape is in the pneumatic automobile 
: Inflation is but air seeking a way out of 
bber prison, just as balloon inflation comes 
air surging against its walls. 


‘om the time of the first pneumatic tires the 
‘ problem of the tire manufacturer was to 
} inner tubes that held air. By applying all 
xill and experience and by using the best 
rials at his disposal, he finally succeeded. 
‘millions of air-tight inner tubes that carry 
‘today through city streets and over coun- 
voads everywhere are sufficient proof of 
Cm 


What the tube owes to its valve 


ly record made by tubes in retaining air, 
iver, is also a noteworthy achievement for 
‘ire Valve—the door that opens to admit 
ito the tube and closes to retain it. Upon 
‘valve’s ability to hold in the air depends 
fe of the tube. Even the best inner tube 
hot give its full service if it is run with 
ttle air. 


“f a generation Schrader Universal Tire 
2s have been successful in keeping air a 
ner. They were on the first pneumatic 


A toy balloon 

A happy girl 

A mischievous boy 
Along, sharp pin—POP! A useless piece of rubber 


No balloon 
A tearful girl 
A laughing boy 


is the most elusive prisoner 


tires made in this country. Today they are 
traveling throughout the world—wherever such 
tires go. 


No Schrader Tire Valve leaves the factory 
until it has been thoroughly tested and in- 
spected. The tire-maker tests the tube after he 
has inserted the valve, so that the car owner 
may be doubly sure of getting an air-tight valve. 


Look to your tire valves 


Along the right side of this page are shown and 
described the parts that make the complete 
Schrader Valve. Each part is essential; each 
has a particular duty to perform. 


Be sure your car is equipped with all these 
Schrader parts. For only when you use the 
complete Schrader Valve can you be certain of 
getting the most effective service from it. 


A loose hexagon nut at the base of the valve 
may permit air to escape there. Always tighten 
the hexagon nut before inserting a new tube. 


Keep extra Schrader Valve parts handy 


Be sure to have extra valve parts in your tool 
kit for emergencies. Keep a Schrader Tire Pres- 
sure Gauge, too, so that you can test your tire 
pressure at any time. 


Wherever you buy your Schrader parts, they 
will fit any Schrader Valve, even if you buy a 
valve cap in Canada, a valve inside in India, a 
dust cap in Japan and a rim nut in Spain, for 
the valve stem you got in New York City. 

You can get these gauges and valve parts at 
motor accessory shops, garages and hardware 
stores—in any country where motor accessories 
are sold. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


CHRADER 


LONDON 
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COMPLETE SCHRADER 
TIRE VALVE WITH DUST 
CAP as it appears on tires in 
actual service. 


This is the 
SCHRADER DUST 
CAP that goes over 
the valve and pro- 
tects it and the valve 
stem threads. Can be 
attached or detached 
with a few turns of 
the hand. 

Under the Dust 
Cap and on top of 
the valve is— 


The SCHRADER 
VALVE CAP. 
Through this cap, 
when screwed on by 
hand, no dirt can 
enter the valve, and 
no air can escape 
from the tube. 
Protected by the 
Valve Cap is— 


The SCHRADER 
VALVE INSIDE, 
which is placed in 
the mouth of the 
valve. It permits 
quick entrance of air, 
and also prevents 
escape of that air 
once it is in the tube. 

Thevalvesteminto 
which the Valve 
Inside goes is cen- 
tered in the valve 
hole by— 


The SCHRADER 
RIM NUT BUSH- 
ING, which also 
holds on the Dust 
Cap. It is always 
tightened against the = 
wheel by a small 
wrench. Rim Nut 

Bushing 


This is the 


VALVE with all its 
parts in place except 
the Dust Cap. You 
also see here the 
Hexagon Nut 
screwed against 
the Bridge Washer 
at the base of valve. 

Add the Dust Cap 
and you have the 
complete Schrader 
Valve which should 
be on your tires. 


TIRE VALVES 
TIRE VALVE ACCESSORIES 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGES 
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New rust-proof chain link fence fabric ~~ 
to save fence users millions he 


Heavily Hot Dip Zinc Galvanized 
AFTER WEAVING 


The biggest problem in wire fence is to combat rust. Notwith- 
standing what is said about “‘rust- resisting metal content” a 
coating of zinc galvanizing on wire is recognized as the best 
known rust preventive, and all manufacturers of wire fence 
apply this coating regardless of the basic metals used. 


This coating of zinc on wire which is galvanized before weaving, 
must. be thin in order to preserve the coating in fabrication. 


The Cyclone method is to weave the fence first and then apply 
the old fashioned hot dip zinc coating after all mechanical 
operations have taken place. y 
This new, exclusive Cyclone method now permits depositing a 
zinc coating of approximately one hundred and thirty five pounds 
to each one ton of product—approximately one hundred pounds 
more per ton than is applied with the commercial zinc coating 
used on all fence wire before the weaving process. j 


All parts, even the cut. ends of the fabric, are covered, which 
means maximum setvice. at minimum cost for maintenance. 


The new Cyclone method revolutionizes the chain link fence in- 
dustry. It offers the rust-proof fence that the fence user has wanted 
for years and which has been the goal of the Cyclone Fence Co. 


Send for Illustrated Folder Pia sd 
We will be glad to send you an illustrated folder, with full details VA f, ; 
about the Cyclone Heavily Hot Dip Zinc Galvanized Chain Link an ad 
Fence Fabric, AFTER Weaving. Address Cyclone Fence Com- “ 
pany, Waukegan, Illinois, Department 21. 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, III., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland,Cal., (Standard Fence Co.) 


Portland, Ore., (Northwest Fence & 
Wire Works) 


Made by CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY / 


Cyclone National Fencing Service 
radiates from these six plants—each 
a complete fencing organization. 


The Mark of Quality 


Waukegan, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 


| THE GOOD MANAGER 


os, it was comfortable enough.”’ 

t you like it here?” 

liked it last summer well enough. 
y still getting settled. But I'd be 
death this summer. With every- 
iow away, there’d be nothing on 
lo out here all day. It’s all right 
ust evenings and week-ends; but 
try staying out all the time, day 
1, yourself, and I'll bet you’d get 


said nothing for several minutes. 
“Well, what do you propose do- 
e summer?”’ 

he was sharp with irritation. 


her hand on his arm coaxingly. 
be so cross, Dave,’’ she pleaded. 
| mad at me before you even know 
‘thinking about. You always set 
| gainst my plans before you know 
‘rare. And yet when it came right 
} one of them we’ve always man- 
fen’t we?” 
'» managed ourselves a little nearer 
ouse for our old age with every 
'verhad.” This was the retort that 
Javid’s lips; but with Hilda’s hand 
‘n his arm, he choked it back and 
itead, in a voice he tried to make 
od-naturedly, unprejudicedly in- 
‘Well, what is this new idea?”’ 
ound a little old farmhouse up 
‘rtists’ colony in the Croton Lakes. 
‘cruising around in the flivver ever 
‘ok Zora DeFoe up to look at the 
”s taking for the summer. It’s a 
L-fashioned little place, and it’s 
4a lake. It would be such a lark, 
omplete change. It’s four miles 
(station, but what’s four miles in a 
‘It’s twice as long commuting as- 
e; but would you mind, Dave, 
’d have a swim every night when 
jet home?” 
d making some change that we 
rd at least once a year,” said 


ughed triumphantly. 

/! I told you you just set yourself 
ny plans without even knowing 
(are. You just take it for granted 
afford it. Now here’s for once 
hve you! What do you think we’d 
jay for that house? It’s been va- 
. It’s all run down, the 
ead, the farm has been split up 
d the estate is glad to get what- 
for the old house. They’ll rent 
er for a hundred dollars!” 


of alake? And there are plenty 
tps right in the house.” 


puse like ours here and go and live 
onths with kerosene lamps and a 


ve it, Dave—honestly. It would 
._ change from Cloverdale. We'd 
12 of the artists through Zora. She 
lead the most carefree life in the 
n’t dress up, go around in old 
‘ost of the time. Think what a 
ould be from Cloverdale, bridge 
the front porch and explaining to 
at you really didn’t want to go 
the summer. Honestly, the idea 
nmer in Cloverdale bores me sick 
ink of it.’ 

idred dollars for four months!” 


mself. But it was an absent- 
| fense. He was engaged in amazed 
tn. ‘What’s the catch in it?’’ he 
om Is it expensive to live there?” 
1” Hilda was gleefully, teasingly 
Mit. “The artists couldn’t stay 
weren’t. Most of them are poor. 
heir own housework and buy lots 
cuff right from the farmers. It’s 
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such long commuting that they haven’t got 
the fancy shops and prices that there are 
here in Cloverdale. Why, we could pay our 
taxes and the interest on the mortgage and 
all our living out of the rent we’d be get- 
ting for this house here.” 

David stared at her, unbelieving. 

“T wouldn’t take the maid or anything; 
do the housekeeping myself.’’ 

“And you think you’d like it for four 
months?” 

“T know I'd love it. It would be such a 
change. I’m bored to death with playing 
bridge in Cloverdale.” 

“And you mean”’—David was reluc- 
tantly incredulous; he just couldn’t be- 
lieve it—‘“‘you mean that we could carry 
everything on the rent we’d be getting out 
of the house here—that my salary would 
be velvet, clear gain, that we could just 
pack every cent of it away?” 

“I’m sure we could,” said Hilda eagerly. 

Her husband glanced from the wheel at 
her. Her hands, lying idle in her lap, had 
their ever-present suggestion of reserve 
power, vitality; her eyes were narrowed a 
little. It was Hilda’s most practical pose, 
the way she looked when she was deciding 
how to create a thousand-dollar-living-room 
effect for a hundred dollars, when she had 
found the golf club they could join without 
buying bonds; the way she looked when 
the dinner-party table was laid, the last 
flower straightened, the last candle lighted. 
In ten years David had learned to know 
that pose, the hands eager yet relaxed, the 
eyes narrowed. He had never known that 
pose to fail asa prophecy. The dinner party 
would be a smoothly run perfection, the 
living room a sophisticated triumph. It was 
the dependable, the to-be-trusted look of 
the born good manager. 

His monthly salary plunked into the 
bank, every cent of it; there was ten dollars 
a month they were still making on the New 
York apartment they had left. when they 
moved to Cloverdale. They had sublet it, 
scantily furnished, and the lease ran till the 
next October. Ten dollars a month and his 
entire salary, clear gain, after ten years of 
never getting a penny ahead. 

“Tt’s an hour and eight minutes each way 
on the train,’’ Hilda admitted. “‘ Would you 
hate that?”’ 

“Hate it!”’ said David solemnly. “I’d 
commute six hours out of every twenty- 
four the rest of my life for peace of mind 
like that!”’ 

It was peace of mind such even as David 
had not foreseen. It was, as Hilda had said, 
a complete change for them all. David 
commuted on a different line from the ene 
he had used from Cloverdale. They never 
saw any of their old neighbors; they might 
have been a thousand miles instead of 
twenty from their old home; and their way 
of living was infinitely more than a thou- 
sand miles from the old way. 

Social requirements they dropped as com- 
pletely as a snake sheds its skin. The boys 
wore khaki overalls, Hilda wore out her last 
summer’s clothes. Their principal asso- 
ciates were the artists, who lived a casual 
life untrammeled by all the things that 
worry Cloverdale. The little old farmhouse 
proved surprisingly livable. Such of the 
furniture that they found in it as was pos- 
sible was scrubbed and put back into serv- 
ice; army cots replaced the dubious old 
beds, which were removed to the woodshed; 
the old iron kitchen pots, scalded and 
scoured, were supplemented by two dollars’ 
worth of bright ten-cent-store tin. Nobody 
missed the bathroom; the little boys were 
in and out of the lake all day. Hilda had 
dinner late enough to have a swim with 
David when he got home every night. 

It was a real vacation for them all. The 
boys grew brown as Indians. Hilda, meet- 
ing the train every night, assured David 


that it was more fun! To a restless woman 
any change is welcome at first. But to 
David it was so much more than a change 
or a mere vacation. For him it was a res- 
pite, a brief vacation from the whole eco- 
nomic system; a vacation from the system 
which says to the ordinary man: 

“T will pay you as little as I can, of 
course, and I will take as much of that back 
as I can. Oh, yes, I will! I’ll catch you in 
a subtle net you can never quite see or 
touch, but that will be tightening, always 
tightening; a net of what the other fellow 
does, of a restless, coaxing wife, of what the 
children really ought to have—oh, there are 
a million threads woven in the net. Don’t 
boast. It will get you too!” 

And David, now, for the first time in his 
married life, for a brief bit could thumb his 
nose at the economic system. At the end of 
June he banked his entire month’s salary 
and thirty dollars out of the rent of their 
Cloverdale house. The last day of July he 
did the same again. 

It was just a vacation, of course, David 
knew; a temporary respite. But even so, 
he put on ten pounds that nearly two hours 
and a half on commuters’ trains could not 
sweat off. The worried lines between his 
eyes began to smooth out, the drooping 
wrinkles from the nose to lips that are the 
very wheel ruts of discouragement began 
to grow less distinct. What is two hours 
and a half on trains when a satisfied sub- 
conscious mind, a peaceful, almost gloating 
subconscious is running a man’s life? 

For the first time in the ten years of 
David Birch’s marriage, his two deep 
fundamental wants were being satisfied at 
once. He was saving money and Hilda was 
happy. 

Hilda’s happiness was the amazing part 
of it. Through the hard-working time of 
getting settled, David was worried for fear 
she would regret at once her impulsive de- 
cision, would feel when faced by the actu- 
alities of this vacation that it had been 
a foolish whim, would sigh for the comforts 
of Cloverdale. But she did not. She was as 
happy making livable the shabby old farm- 
house as she had been furnishing the Clo- 
verdale house. 

Her energy amazed David. He had ex- 
pected that, once the house was made liv- 
able, she would rest content. But she went 
on, far beyond the mere livable. It seemed 
foolish to David to put so much effort on a 
rented house which would be theirs for a 
summer only, but he was wise enough to 
realize that for different people, different 
pleasures. Hilda apparently found actual 
pleasure in using varnish remover on the 
wide-boarded old floor which had been 
cheapened by a shiny finish, in rubbing the 
restored old boards with wax till they were 
deep and lustrous. She coaxed David into 
a Sunday excursion where they dug up tiny 
evergreens in the woods, brought them 
home in the car and set them around the 
house. One hilarious Sunday they screened 
the side porch themselves, Hilda’ cutting 
the wire netting with the big wire shears 
Dave had borrowed from the office, David 
nailing it to the porch, the little boys hand- 
ing tacks and pieces of screening. There 
was a great deal of laughter, of gleeful fam- 
ily codperation. 

When it was done, they all had a swim to 
cool off and then had dinner on the porch. 
The tablecloth was a much-darned discard 
from the Cloverdale house, the dishes were 
Cloverdale remnants that did not match, 
but there was a basket of Black-eyed Susans 
in the center, a huge bowl of pungently 
sweet wild strawberries, tall frosty glasses 
of iced tea and a steak which David broiled 
over a fire outside. To Dave, it was a feast 
of utter joy. 

The smell of broiling steak after a swim, 
his red-cheeked, healthy little boys, his 
pretty wife with her black hair lying in wet 
waves against her tanned forehead —— 
Oh, but there was something more! Some 
deep mysterious savor of inner peace. 

“Not a mosquito!” Hilda gloated. “Not 
a fly!” 

And David, looking at the shiny new 
sereens, felt indulgent and lavish again, as 
he had used to feel so long ago over the 
forty-nine-cent chocolates. Writing speci- 
fications all day for the Broughton & 
Broughton houses, he had naturally known 
where he could pick up a bargain in wire 
netting. The fun of a little extra, an ex- 
travagance he could afford! Hilda, laming 
her hands with the big wire shears, had 
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! EREisHATCH WAY: 


the union suit builton 


the buttonless idea. Knit 
to fit so perfectly, with 
such body freedom and 
comfort that buttons with 
their endless bother and re- 
pair expense are eliminated 
completely. Your wife can 
cross your underwear off 
her sewing list, for good 


and all. 


You get into and out of the 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


in no time—left leg, right 
leg; lett arm, ‘right arm. 
That’s all there is to it, 
except warmth and com- 
fort all day long. 


HATCH WAY is made in a com- 
plete line of medium and heavy 
weight suits in cotton, worsted, 
wool and mercerized fabrics to 
suit every taste and purse. On sale 
at most good dealers’. If you have 
any difficulty in getting just the 
style you want, we shall be glad to 
see that you are supplied, delivery 
free anywherein the United States. 
In ordering please state size and 
enclose remittance to our mill at 
Albany. A_ beautiful catalogue 
illustrating the complete line of 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in 
both winter and summer weights 
sent free on request. 


Men’s suits 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00. 


Boys’ suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00. 
FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines in Canada. 
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ou like to have your letters answered~ 
so do others 


When you receive a letter, it puts’an obligation on you. 
The letter must be answered, preferably within a week. 

Letters not answered promptly, or perhaps not at all, are 
often indicative of a lack of writing paper. 

Letters answered promptly usually indicate a supply of 
social note paper. 

The firm, smooth surface of Hammermill Bond Social 
Stationery invites the writing of the kind of letter that says 
something. This fine stationery can be bought in three fin- 
ishes—linen, bond, and ripple—with eight styles and sizes of 
paper and envelopes. It is sold by druggists, stationers, and 
department stores for 35c to 75c a box. Keep a supply in your 
house. 

For school use, to take along when traveling, or for home 
use, you can get Hammermill Bond in writing tablets in 
popular sizes. They come ruled and unruled, and you can 
always get envelopes to match. 

ATTRACTIVE SAMPLES —SEND FOR THEM 
Tf you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin) ill mail you enough 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery in different styles and 
Jinishes to answer several of the letters you owe. 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


BOND 


Social Stationery 
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been as ridiculously, childishly enthusiastic 
over his having arrived home three different 
evenings with the huge rolls of screening as 


| though he had brought her ropes cf pearls. 


It was strangely like a honeymoon, those 


| two months in the little Croton farmhouse— 


a honeymoon with two sturdy little sons. 


| David, his mind at rest, began finding 


pleasure again in the little nonsenses of 
their first year of marriage, bringing home 
surprises, inexpensive, silly, dear little 
things—water wings for the littlest boy, a 
ten-cent shade hat for Hilda, marshmallows 
to toast over the bonfire at night. Some- 
times they went riding in the evening, the 
two little boys sleeping peacefully after the 
first two or three miles, falling over each 
other like a pair of kittens on the back seat. 
And Dave and Hilda, on the front seat, 
drove through the summer cool of the eve- 
ning like a pair of young lovers. 

As August began, hot, sunny, growing 
days, a hope began to grow in David; prob- 
ably. a foolish, unreasonable hope but one 
unbelievably alluring. Suppose this sum- 
mer was to prove not merely one of Hilda’s 
many restless moves. Suppose it should 
mark a real turning point in their lives. 
Hilda, tanned till her white teeth flashed in 
her smile like a Spaniard’s, a shade plumper 
and more riotously healthy than she had 
been in years, seemed so content. Perhaps 
she, too, having once tasted the peace of 
simple, old-fashioned thrift, would want it 
always. If she only would, they could 
have so much. Suppose they should have 
other cheap summers like this; then they 
could really afford to live in the Cloverdale 
house winters, could have so much of com- 
fort and modest luxury, and still get ahead 
a little year after year. 

Oh, a little respite is a dangerous thing. 


| If a man’s head has ached dully for ten 


years he may come to accept it dully, to for- 
get that that is not the way all heads feel. 
But give him a respite and then bring on 
the pressure again and he will be less com- 
placent. If Hilda meant to go back to her 
old restless ways, this was one move she 
would have been wiser never to have made. 

And then, in August, Hilda wanted to 


| buy the little old farmhouse. 


“They'll sell it,’’ she told Dave incredu- 


| lously, ‘‘for eleven hundred dollars. The 


old farm is all split up and sold; the estate 


| would be glad to get whatever it can for it. 


I saw Mr. Macklin yesterday and he said 
absolutely that they’d take eleven hun- 
dred.” 

“You mean’’—David’s spirits lifted so 
high that he felt there must be a catch 
somewhere—“you mean you'd be willing 
to come back here summer after summer, 
to rent the Cloverdale house every year?” 

“Indeed, I do! We all like it here, and 
it’s a wonderful bargain.” 

“Tt is that. Cheaper than renting, even 
if we could keep on getting the place for a 
hundred. If you’re dead sure you want it 
right along a 

“Dead sure!” 

No wonder David’s heart was suddenly 
as light as the bush of baby’s breath by the 
old gate, his dream not the alluring, impos- 
sible thing he had feared it would be. Hilda 
satisfied at last! Hilda anchored! Their 
own place here, their own house in Clover- 
dale! If it was not wholly their own in 
Cloverdale, it would become more so each 
year. How he would work to whittle down 
that mortgage! To have a goal to work to- 
ward—a steady, unwavering, permanent 
goal. It was the constantly shifting goal 
that had kept him unhappy and worried for 
ten years; the knowing that it was no use 
to try to catch up to this year’s require- 
ments, that once they were overtaken 
Hilda would have moved restlessly on to 
new wants and new demands. That was 


| what had depressed him: not any one set of 


difficulties, but the painful realization that 
there was no keeping up with Hilda. 

Now, with a permanent goal, ambition 
that had been almost discouraged out of 
him raised a living head. He began making 
notes on the train morning and night. 
These two extra hours a day gave him an 
opportunity to take on another specifica- 
tion a week—ten dollars a week more. Try- 
ing to find a thirty-thousand-dollar deal to 
put over had only depressed him, but ten 
dollars a week actually coming in and being 
salted away in the bank made him feel 
rich and ambitious and industrious. 

Yes, he actually believed that they had 
come to the turning point at last. Because 
he wanted so to believe it, he did believe it. 
Because Hilda wanted to buy this shabby 
old farmhouse and to come here and rough 
it, summer after summer, because she 


seemed so contented, he discount’ 
perience of his ten years of mar, 
course, many a wiser man has tf 
foclish in his optimism. 

The first of August the old how 
theirs. The next two weeks we 
vacation, and he and Hilda w 
gether doing all the things to it 
had seen and decided against whi 
rented place. ‘‘Plumber,’’ she ¢ 
‘“Plumber’s helper,’’ he called 
there was much fun in talk of un) 
It was all fun to Dave. He like 
with his hands, and there was, be 
psychological joy of working wit 
wants instead of holding back a 
He became so much interested in 
formation of the little old plae 
could scarcely stop work in tir 
swim before dinner at night. 

Hilda went tapping around 
under the stovepipe holes and ju 
suspicion that there had been a fi 
every room, and together they rij 
in the plaster walls and restored t) 
coziness. In a pair of boy’s over: 
helped repair the lost shingles. 
they sawed off at the corners anc 
regular to match the old weatt 
ones. And then the final coat 
David had obtained the formul| 
whitewashing lighthouses, the 
that will withstand sun and sleet; 
different house that smiled back 
trees after Dave’s two weeks’ 
Hilda’s taste and planning, Da’ 
tical knowledge, had worked han 
to no mean result. 

The last night of his vacation 
out on the screened porch; aj 
smoking comfortable, looked into 
owy world, flashing with a few la: 
and was vastly content. Hilda, 
idly in the hammock, added a wor 
then; the joy of work well done, 
and permanence of being settle 
Ten weeks of utter peace, against 
of experience Oh, Dave 33 
stupid man, and yet he counte 
fool’s paradise, crashed into they 
waiting truth with as much hu) 
ment, as bewildered resentment, 
he had not been married to H 
enough to know what was there! 

It began, casually enough, wh 
spoke of their now having tw 
homes, this little country place fo} 
and their Cloverdale house for 

“They’re nice places,” Hild) 
swinging idly, her white dress a 
in the shadows. ‘“‘We can cor 
making this one perfect of its kin 
than we can the other.” 

““What’s the matter with the (| 
house?”” Dave felt as though he! 
fending one child against the ott! 

“Only one bathroom,” sa’ 
promptly, “‘and too small a liv} 
Those are two things you can’e 
either. There’s no room ever to} 
other bathroom.” 

‘No, I guess not,’’ David age 
well, we get along pretty well wit 

“Oh, yes,’’ Hilda agreed. “I 
why I really believe I like this 5 
There’s no limit to what we cal! 
this.”’ 

“As for instance?’’ Dave aske 
sationally, puffing away on his p 

“Oh, we could put in a bathroo 
right, couldn’t we?—with two cen 
for draining like that one Zora h} 
her studio.” f 

Dave considered. ¥ 

“Sure,” he agreed. ‘‘That spr. 
back is high enough to pipe and 
water to the second floor.” , | 

‘And we could put in one of | 
naces that you have in the kite 
went on. ‘And then we could ce 
here winter holidays, over Chri 


” Dave i 
ably. “We'll do things like that, { ( 
time, when we’re old and rich.” 
“We wouldn’t have to be richt! 
things,” said Hilda. ‘‘We could! 
things next spring.”’ t 
The comfortable puffing stopp’ 
had thought this a mildly inter¢! 
stract discussion. Next spring! 7} 
it an immediate problem. | 
“Tt would cost six or seven hur 
lars, the least you could do those tI 
Hilda seemed unimpressed by # 
“But think what a wonderful 
would make!” And then after al 
“We've saved enough, just this st! 
do that and more.’ 
(Continued on Page 81, 


tinued from Page 78) 

inside David went suddenly 
k. Their precious summer’s 
bank account growing for the 
» bulwark against all the even- 
Id age and poverty, the bank 

stood for the turning of the 
\da, did it stand only for a new 
ra pipeless furnace? 
’ she was saying eagerly, “that 
xeds to make a really lovely 
t. And when you think what 
from! Why, this afternoon, 
e Mrs. Marcau, that rich art- 
'svisiting Zora? Theystopped 
3, and Mrs. Marcau said this 
st attractive place for miles 
d we’ve made it from just 
thing.” 
nothing, waiting fearfully for 
n. And in a minute, she did, 
ry thing he feared, killing in a 
> the comforting, impossible 
one peaceful summer. 
Jloverdale house is nice too,” 
“Tt’ll do us beautifully until 
something bigger.” 
san swing something bigger! 
t, a permanent goal! Fool— 
—with Hilda! Something in 
ice made his wife suddenly 


ean right now,” she explained 
nean later, when we can really 


can really afford it! The way, 
ju mean, that we can really 
; another thousand into this 
ring. You mean that if we’ve 
ey enough ahead to buy any- 
1 afford to buy it. And if we 
|money enough, we can afford 
4 a mortgage.” 

a. you buy something that’s 
1d then make it better,’’ Hilda 
‘a make it sound silly and 
to try to get ahead in the 
what other way is there? If 
\° tried to improve any, we’d 
-on a Hundred and Twenty- 

” 


(nothing. The desolation of a 
‘ettled all about him. 

ito get ahead,”’ Hilda pleaded 
‘on’t you, Dave? I like to 
land keep making them and to 
‘ng a little better to work with 
Jhy, how dull life would be if 
/;0 settle down and enjoy what 
[ made!”’ 

‘nothing, holding tight rein 
'r of disappointment that was 


rv him. 
runderstand how I feel, Dave. 
though I were just a silly, 
vife, wanting to spend all you 
't just spend; I make some- 
what I spend. I work and 
lan and worry, and I manage 
vody says I get results for the 
} of money of anybody they 
lverybody says I’m a good 
t 


inager! Someway the phrase 
‘raining hold David had been 
is anger. He had been hold- 
fuid of the bitterness that was 
‘r him; the bitterness, com- 
tyears, of having slowly given 
‘ental wish, of nagging worry 
‘fear; ten years of bitterness 
(a vague, crowded down into 
‘lous Where, almost unrecog- 
(grown sorer and sorer, fester- 
«r after year. Now it was out 
' last, and David was afraid of 
t swept over him in the firefly 
‘he country porch. Hilda’s 
ly loosed the frightened clutch 
‘2 had resolutely held it back. 
manager!” He laughed, a 
ugh. “Well, I’m glad you’re 
| the way you’ve managed. 
ght to be. God knows, I’ve 
‘ugh out of it. When we were 
you managed to get a smoking 
wnted for the parlor. It was a 
1; stand, and you got it finally 
but even at half price it cost 

had to give up smoking to 
ist year you got us into a golf 
/so much I couldn’t afford to 
e buy a house in Cloverdale 


not answer, staring at him 


janager! This summer, in the 
farmhouse, is the only time 
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of peace I’ve had since we were married. 
And now you want to manage this into a 
five-thousand-dollar place, and I won’t be 
able to afford to come here any more. A 
good manager! You may have managed a 
dollar effect for every dime you’ve spent— 
what’s that got to do with it? Every year 
you’ve managed us a year nearer the time 
when we'll have to live on one of the boys or 
cut our throats. You’ve managed all the 
pride and pleasure I used to have out of my 
work; my job’s just a nightmare to me I’m 
so afraid of losingit. You’vemanaged to kill 
my ambition. A good manager! You’ve 
managed all the peace and pleasure out of 
life for me.” 

“Oh, Dave!’’ 

At Hilda’s half-frightened, hurt cry in 
the darkness, David stopped abruptly. He 
was appalled at what he had said. A man 
who loved his wife, who had held his peace 
for ten years was not used to the icono- 
clastic truth. But he could not unsay it, 
could not crowd it back into the Pandora’s 
box of the silent subconscious. It was out 
after ten years—and it was true. But 
Hilda had her truth too. 

“But Dave, to do all the other way— 
what an awful life! Just always to sit tight 
and savye—and save! What kind of life is 
that? I’d rather work my hands to the 
bone than just to fold them. I don’t mind 
any kind of work—housework, any kind. 
It’s been fun here, even doing the washing. 
But, except for just a vacation that you’d 
get tired of after a couple of weeks, what fun 
would it have been here if we hadn’t made 
this place so beautiful? We’ve done some- 
thing, made something. Haven’t you liked 
this, this summer?”’ 

“Yes,”’ David admitted; “‘as long as we 
were doing things we could afford, I’ve 
liked it.” 

“But after this was all made, finished, 
everything done to it that could be done, 
like our Cloverdale house—what then? 
Just sit down and enjoy it the rest of your 
life? Could you do that yourself, Dave? 
Suppose I did the housework in Cloverdale, 
what is that? Work that takes a half my 
time and not a tenth of my mind. The boys 
in school all day, you just home evenings. 
I could put in my time making my own 
clothes and playing bridge, I suppose, the 
way Betty Vance does. But could you 
live that way yourself, Dave? Could you? 
Never to have anything new to plan on, to 
look forward to? To go right on just the 
same year after year, year after year? Just 
be contented—and save money? You say 
I’mrestless. Wouldn’t you berestless too?” 

“T don’t know,” said David wearily. 
‘Perhaps I would be.” 

That night, for the first time in their 
married life, they went to sleep with a mis- 
understanding stark between them. Quar- 
rels, they had always patched up; they had 
never let the sun go down upon their wrath. 

Butthiswasnotwrath. Itwassomething 
colder, more tragic, more hopeless than 
wrath—two people, bound together for 
life and asking different things of life. The 
builder and the saver, one demanding prog- 
ress, the other security; one ambitious, 
restless, the other cautious, responsible; 
two people who by very nature would pull 
in different directions—yet bound together. 

David, going dully through his routine 
the next day, knew just how tightly he was 
bound to Hilda. Not by the legal tie alone, 
and the children, but by all the subtle and 
more binding ties of the spirit; by the 
magic of their honeymoon in the cheap 
boarding house at Lake Barnegat, by his 
wild terror for her the night little David 
was born, by her dauntless gallantry that 
time—just two days after Peter’s arrival— 
when Daye’s firm had failed and he had 
lost his job; bound by Hilda right now, her 


quick warm smile, her gayety, her enthusi- 


asm, her infinite dearness. 

Life without Hilda—David shuddered at 
the chill thought of it. Life with Hilda— 
more years like the ten they had had. 
Mightn’t even love grow flat, held long 
enough in economic pressure? 

Hilda was at the station in the car as usual 
that night when David wearily alighted, 
the young briskness of the summer all gone 
out of him. Hilda was in her crisp white 
linen; the birthday beads that made her 
hair so black, her eyes so truly amber, were 
about her tanned neck. She slid into the 
seat beside the driver’s to let David take 
the wheel. And as he turned it toward the 
farmhouse: “‘Listen, Dave!”’ It was Hilda’s 
old beginning, the herald of another plan. 

David scarcely took his eyes from the 
rocky road. 

“Listen, Dave! I’ve sold the house!”’ 
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“Sold the house?’ he repeated, dum- 
founded. 

“Sold the house!”’ triumphantly. ‘If 
you’re willing, of course. It isn’t closed, of 
course, but they’ll take it—Mr. and Mrs. 
Marcau. They want us to go ahead and 
have the bathroom put in, and the furnace. 
They’re crazy about the house.” 

“For the love of heaven!”’ After a mo- 
ment or two, “‘What’ll they pay for it?” 

Hilda paused to make the statement 
dramatic. Then: ‘‘Four thousand dollars!”’ 

“Four thousand dollars! Good Lord!” 

“And they think it’s a bargain—they’re 
crazy to get it.” 

‘“‘Fourthousand dollars! Thewholething, 
bathroom and all will have cost us under 
two. But do you want to sell it, Hilda? 
Do you want to let it go?” 

They had stopped the car beside the 
lonely country read. Hilda laid her hand 
over her husband’s. 

“Yes, Dave, I do,’ she said. ‘And 
we'll take what we make on it and put it 
into safe bonds. We can find some other 
cheap place to go summers. Dave darling, 
I’ve thought it all out today. I love you 
better than anything in the world, and I’m 
going to make you happy. A person can 
change if you try hard enough, I know. 
I’m going to change.” 

“Oh, Hilda dear, I was a brute last 
night. I’ve been sick over it all day.” 

‘No, you weren’t. You just told the 
truth. You’re the one who has the worry 
and the burden of us all. From now on 
we’re going to play the game your way. 


| We’re going to stay in Cloverdale winters 


and in some cheap country place summers, 
and we’re going to get ahead. And I’m go- 
ing to be contented, right along, year after 
year, year after year. Honestly, Dave 
darling, I love you better than anything 
else in the world. You’ll see!” 

The amber eyes were misted, and Dave 
felt a clutch in his throat. 

“T can’t take it, Hilda. You’ve got a 
right to find happiness in your own way. 
You’re the sweetest thing; but Hilda, 


| honey, I can’t doit. I can’t let you give up 


this place. You’ve worked over it and 
loved it—you’ve made it. 
give it up.” 

“But, Dave, don’t you see? I’ve had all 
the fun out of it already. I don’t mind 
giving it up now. It’s all done now. I’d 
| just begin to get bored with it pretty soon 
now. Let the Marcaus do the getting bored 


I can’t let you 


| with it and we'll invest the Marcaus’ 
| money.” 


“Do you mean,” David asked incredu- 
lously, ‘‘that you don’t mind worrying and 
working and scheming over a house and 
then giving it up to somebody else to enjoy 
the results?” 


WILL LABOR RULE BIRITAUN ? 


| and that it seems likely the coming winter 


will see an increase rather than a diminu- 
tion of this number, and the appalling suf- 
fering and degradation of morale implied in 
it. Socialism, as a mass movement and not 
merely a professor’s abstract theory, is a 
passionate protest against a state of society 
where it happens that, however desperately 


| he may try, it is impossible for a man to find 
_ work that will earn bread for himself and his 


family. And for a generation past, a plau- 
sibly simple solution has been preached to 
the masses with eloquent sincerity, as early 
Christianity was preached, from street 
corners and the market place by men who 
believed in their gospel as the old apostles 
believed in theirs, and who could inoculate 
their belief. 

They believe uncompromisingly—and it 
is the dogmatic religious fervor of their be- 
lief which makes socialism in Europe so 
dynamic a force—that the evils which af- 
flict society are beyond remedy by any 
palliatives whatsoever; nothing less than a 
drastic top-to-bottom reconstruction of so- 
ciety will suffice. They believe that such a 
drastic reconstruction of society i is essential 
in every politically conscious nation of the 
earth—with the possible exception of that 
embarrassing Russia, which most of them 
curse in their hearts. Their ultimate aim, 
reiterated explicitly over and over again, is 
world revolution. And, like Lenine, they 
believe that revolution in Great Britain 
and, by extension, the British Empire, is 
the primary condition for such world revo- 
lution, that such a shock at the nerve center 
ofa political system extending ali round the 
globe and commercially intertwined with 
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“Mind! I love it! That’s my fun— 
making it. Don’t ever worry about that, 
Dave. Why’’—prodigally—‘‘I’d ask noth- 
ing better than to go right through life 
making one home after another!” 

“And never live in one of them?”’ 

“Live in one or all or none of them—I 
wouldn’t give a rap. It’s making a place 
that I love, not living in it.” 

David looked sharply at his wife, then 
suddenly away from her, down the quiet 
road. Hilda, waiting for him to speak, felt 
repulsed by his silence, it lasted so long. 
Surely—oh, surely, she had done all she 
could. She was giving up the kind of life 
she liked best—was that not enough? Must 
she disown it too? Pretend she did not 
even like it? But her impulsive speech had 
not been meant to express the preferences 
she was giving up, merely to show Dave 
how little this one house meant to her. 
And now Dave’s silence. Could they never 
understand each other? 

Suddenly David turned in his driver’s 
seat and looked at his wife. 

“‘Are you sure you really mean what 
you’ve been saying, Hilda?’ he asked. 

“‘Oh, yes, I mean it.” 

“That you don’t care whether you live 
in a home you’ve made or not? That you’d 
like to start in right now, the way you did 
with this place, and go through all the 
work and worry of it again?”’ 

“T’d love it,” said Hilda honestly. ‘But 
I’m not going to. Don’t worry, honey. 
I’ve thought it all out. I’m going to put all 
those thoughts right out of my head.” 

Another silence. This time Hilda could 
see that David was pondering over some- 
thing. Then, “Hilda Thurston Birch,’ he 
said solemnly, “‘you are not going to put 
that out of your mind. You are going to 
do it.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Yes, you are. You're going to start 
again immediately on another house, just 
as soon as we can find a place worth start- 
ing on.”’ 

“But, Dave dearest a 

“Immediately, Hilda. We’ve had a gold 
mine in the family, the perfect combina- 
tion, and neither of us has had the sense to 
see it. Do you realize that we’ve made two 
thousand dollars on this house—in three 
months? It takes us a darn sight longer 
than three months to save two thousand 
dollars. Why can’t we do it again on an- 
other house—and again?” 

“Fix up a house just to sell, you mean? 
To make money?” 

“Why not? What a fool I’ve been never 
to have thought of it before. It’s what 
you’ve been doing right along—taken a 
piece of property and made it more valu- 
able. Why, Hilda, that’s business. Look 
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every other nation would bring down in 
immediate collapse the institutions of them 
all—even ultimately, despite its majestic, 
comparatively self-sufficient isolation, those 
of the United States. They believe that in 
the British Labor Party, with its prospect 
of peaceful accession to the powers of gov- 
ernment, they have the instrument for that 
cataclysmic change which shall produce the 
millennium, and that its day of opportunity 
has already dawned. Certain it is that 
should the present British Socialist-Labor 
Party step into the shoes of the Conserva- 
tives there is not a nation of the earth but 
will have to sit up and take notice. 

It does not, of course, by any means 
follow that the 4,235,457 men and women 
who voted for the Labor Party at the last 
election are all of them convinced socialists. 
Far from it. But the leaders are. Those 
who imagine them as merely sordid intri- 
guers makeanerror. They are, it may fairly 
be assumed—at least the majority of 
them—sincerely earnest men, idealists, so 
far as my personal knowledge of them goes. 
That is not necessarily reassuring. Lenine 
is universally admitted to be the most sub- 
lime of idealists. They are under no illu- 
sions that even half of their followers are 
whole-heartedly imbued with their doc- 
trines—and even then they probably over- 
estimate the number of the faithful. But 
the example of Soviet Russia has demon- 
strated the power of a determined and self- 
confident minority, once it gets into a 
position of advantage. Only history will 
show the extent to which the masses will 
support them in their ultimate schemes. 
The immediate point of interest is whether 
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much debate, the consensus of 
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S Feng would be hastened and acceler- 
ated. 

It is in its attitude to the maintenance of 
the British Empire—no longer quite an 
accurate term as applied to that world-wide 
commonwealth of self-governing English- 
speaking dominions, except so far as it 
indicates that their cohesion is still de- 
pendent upon that British Government to 
which they still look for protection—that a 
prospective Labor Government in England 
becomes chiefly of interest to other nations, 
as, at the same time, it most excites the 
misgivings of the average Englishman. In 
the comprehensive election manifesto of 
the Labor Party, the words “British Em- 
pire” or “British Commonwealth,” like the 
word “‘Socialism,’’ are not so much as men- 
tioned. But that high priest of the Labor 
movement, Mr. Sidney Webb, in a recent 
review article entitled The Labor Party 
and the Empire, states that the party stands 
by “‘the formal declaration of policy with 
regard to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations made by the Labor Party in con- 
ference assembled, at Nottingham, in June, 
1918, after six months’ consideration by all 
its constituent organizations.” It is a long 
and definite declaration which pivots upon 
this specific pronouncement: ‘‘We have no 
sympathy with the projects of ‘Imperial 
Federation’ in so far as these imply the 
subjection to a common Imperial Legisla- 
ture wielding coercive power (including 
dangerous facilities for coercive Imperial 
taxation and for enforced military service), 
either of the existing Self-Governing Do- 
minions, whose autonomy would thereby be 
invaded; or of the United Kingdom, whose 
freedom of democratic self-development 
would be thereby hampered; or of India 
and the Colonial dependencies, which would 
thereby run the risk of being further ex- 
ploited for the benefit of a ‘White Empire.’”’ 
It is in that disclaimer of special interest 
in a “White Empire” that one day will 
come the rub for the British Socialists. 


The Suez Canal 


The election manifesto refers to the em- 
pire only indirectly in its demand for ‘‘the 
recognition of the real independence of 
Egypt and self-government for India.’”’ To 
self-government for India, Great Britain 
for good or evil is already committed, and 
the independence of Egypt, save for the 
military control of the Suez Canal, which 
Bernhardi, speaking strategically, accu- 
rately described as the spinal column of 
the British Empire, has been formally 
granted. If the Labor Party’s demand for 
the real independence of Egypt has any 
significance, it means presumably that they 
would relinquish this military control—an 
attitude not likely to reassure the average 
Britisher’s doubts of their soundness on the 
question of imperial defense. 

It is, in fact, in Australia, which would be 
removed more than 1000 miles farther from 
help if the Suez Canal were no longer con- 
trolled by Britain, that a Labcr Govern- 
ment established in the next few years is 
likely to meet its most difficult problem. 
One day or other, the question of whether 
that great sparsely inhabited island shall 
be partly yellow or all white is going to be 
fought out. On this point another and one 
of the mcst prominent of the Labor leaders 
stated definitely to me in conversation, 
with the understanding that his words 
might be reported, that he thought the 
Australians were adopting an unreasonable 
dog-in-the-manger attitude towards the 
swarming Oriental populations north of 
them, that it was absurd for them to expect 
to keep such immense spaces all white or 
empty, and that for himself rather than 
fight on such a matter he would surrender 
tropical Australia to the Japanese. Judg- 
ing from numerous statements in a similar 
strain to be found scattered through the 
socialist press, he fairly represented the 
attitude of his party on this matter. Now 
from a standpoint of pure humanitarianism 
it may be unreasonable to shut the over- 
crowded Oriental out of these vast vacant 
spaces, but as a matter of practical politics 
it is certain that white Australia will never 
throw those spaces open except under duress 
of foree—and surrender to such a threat of 
Oriental force by a British Government 
would most certainly detonate such an ex- 
plosion of indignant racial feeling as would 
considerably astonish the government that 
perpetrated it. 

In this matter, as in the matter of dis- 
armament, the socialists are bemused by 
an illusion. Quite sincerely they look for- 
ward to a day when nationalities will be 
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obliterated and there will be no more wars. 
It is perhaps the most noble ideal towards 


which humanity can strive, but it is still | 
merely an ideal, and its day is not yet. | 


But the socialists believe with an almost 
pathetic obstinacy that the basic condi- 
tion for such a frontierless internationalism 
already exists. They assume the existence 
of a class-conscious international prole- 
tariat fundamentally at one all over the 
world in a common and single-minded 
struggle against international capitalism, 
which, if it could only gain control of the 
machinery of government, would instantly 
institute a regime of world-wide peace. 

It is an illusion. The class-conscious in- 
ternational proletariat is a figment of the 
imagination. Class-conscious Britishers, 
Frenchmen and Germans are quite ready to 
strike against their respective employers in 
industrial disputes, and even to acquiesce 
in the resolutions of international sympathy 
passed by their trade-union representatives, 
but when the national organism of which 
they form part goes to war, those class- 
conscious workers bayonet and shoot each 
other with alacrity and even enthusiasm. 
It was amply demonstrated in the Great 

ar. It would be demonstrated particu- 
larly in any conflict between the white and 
the Oriental races in the Pacific, for, despite 
the fraternal and even fervid codperation 
between his leaders and Hindu agitators, 
for example, the white workman not only 
instinctively resents the competition of his 
Oriental brother, satisfied as he is with a 
lower standard of life; he dislikes him per- 
sonally. Nothing is more certain in such a 
case, whatever pact had been entered into 
by an internationally inspired government, 
than that every class in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations would be irresistibly 
unanimous in its resolve to fight. But it 
might happen that, had a British Labor 
Government been in power for a few years, 
its humanitarian zeal for disarmament would 
have rendered effective military action im- 
possible. That would, very certainly, be 
the end of the British Empire. Each com- 
ponent part would disintegrate to take care 
of itself. 

Disarmament is more than an ideal; in 
a measure consistent with safety, it is an 
imperativenecessity for overburdened Great 
Britain. The Washington Conference dem- 
onstrated the distance to which not only 
Great Britain but the entire British Empire 
was prepared to go in pursuit of that ideal. 
The old two-power British naval standard 
did not include dominion fleets, the new 
limited one-power standard does. But the 
millennium is not yet established, and how- 
ever desirable disarmament may be, it 
must, if worse evils are not to be unleashed 
upon the world, be conducted with due re- 
gard to the principle of national safety. 


Shocking the House 


The principle enunciated by its prospec- 
tive government startles the majority of 
Englishmen. In the debate on disarma- 
ment initiated by the Labor Party in the 
House of Commons on July 28, 1923, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, the presumable first 
Labor Premier, said, with the quiet deliber- 
ation characteristic of him: “Patriotism is 
not enough. It is quite true that by these 
military expenditures the mere existence of 
a nation may be maintained. yo Lhe 
mere existence of a state is not an end in 
itself. The existence of a nationality, of a 
nation, is only justified in so far as that 
nation means the moral and intellectual 
qualities of its own people and means a 
great moral lead to the other nations of the 
world. : I think we can say with a 
great deal of assurance and truth that the 
more a nation spends on mere defense the 
more it neglects the moral and social riches 
which alone make its continued existence of 
value to the rest of the world.” 

Never before in the House of Commons 
has a responsible statesman got up and 
announced that he was not primarily con- 
cerned to defend the mere existence of the 
nation he had every probability of govern- 
ing! 

And it was not mere verbiage. The Brit- 
ish parliamentary Labor Party is composed 
of socialists who firmly believe in a possible 
international commonwealth of the class- 
conscious proletariat, and who have already 
instrumented the deliberate policy to which 
they are pledged. In May of this year, the 
accredited representatives of the British 
official opposition, including the secretary 
of the Labor Party, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
M. P., and a proxy representative of its 
leader, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P., met 
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Here it comes! 


What a welcome the smiling 
Eskimo kid and his delight- 
ful drink always get from 
everybody! Whenever peo- 
ple are thirsty, they always 
call for Clicquot Club. 


Its tingling taste and gin- 
gery fragrance are popular 
with just about everybody 
—old or young or in be- 
tween, men and women and 
kids. They all like it. 


Clicquot Club is pure. 
Spring water, real Jamaica 
ginger, excellent fruit fla- 
vors—all these good things 
are in the happy blend 
that’s been a favorite for 
thirty-eight years. 


Try the other Clicquot Club 
drinks—Sarsaparilla, Root 
Beer, Birch Beer. Order them 
by the case from your grocer or 
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the socialist representatives of twenty-nine 
other countries at Hamburg, where they 
formed themselves into that new Interna- 
tional irreverently dubbed by Moscow the 
Two-and-a-half International—neither the 
Second nor the Third. But the British 
Labor Party considers it of such importance 
that its doings are given the place of honor 
in the 136-page Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Labor Party, issued on 
June 26, 1923, and Pages 7 to 21 are de- 
voted to a full account of its deliberations 
and decisions. 

Delegates from all the other British 
socialist organizations accompanied those of 
the parliamentary Labor Party, and the 
report commences with the statement that 
“as all these organizations are but parts of 
the one British Labour and Socialist Move- 
ment, the British delegation to the Ham- 
burg Conference was one delegation seeking 
common agreement on all questions with 
which the International had to deal.’”’ So 
any possibility of a British Labor Govern- 
ment, however constituted, declaring later 
on that it was not effectively bound by the 
decisions of that International was elim- 
inated in advance. 

The Congress, of course, debated many 
questions and passed a multitude of resolu- 
tions. Those resolutions are all brought to 
a focus in Sections 1, 3, 4 and 5 of the Con- 
stitution of the Labor and Socialist Inter- 
national—or, as it “‘internationally”’ calls 
itself, the Sozialistische Arbeiter Interna- 
tionale. These sections are: 


(1) The Labour and Socialist International 
(L.S.I.) is a union of such parties as accept the 
economic emancipation of the workers from 
capitalist domination and the establishment 
of the Socialist Commonwealth as their object, 
and the class struggle, which finds its expres- 
sion in the independent political and industrial 
action of the workers, as a means of realising 
that object. 

(3)... The resolutions of the Inter- 
national will imply a self-imposed limitation 
of the autonomy of the affiliated organizations. 

(4) The L.S.I. is not only an effective instru- 
ment in peace but just as absolutely essential 
during war. 

In conflicts between nations the International 
shall be recognised as the highest authority. 

(5) The carrying out of this task is entrusted 


| by the L.S.I. to (a) the International Congress, 


(b) the Executive Committee, (c) the Bureau, 
(d) the Administrative Committee, (e) the 
Secretariat. 


It will be noted that one of the affiliated 
organizations, which under Section 3 ac- 
cepted a limitation of its autonomy and 
under Section 4 agrees in conflicts between 
nations to recognize the International as 
the highest authority, is the party which is 
confident that it will form the next British 
Government. 


The Executive Committee 


The International Congress—to which 
“the carrying out of this task is en- 
trusted ’’—is a body wherein the respective 
voting powers of its constituents are al- 
ready determined. Britain and Germany 
have thirty voteseach; France and Czecho- 
Slovakia are on a footing of equality, with 
sixteen each; Italy, Belgium and Austria 
are bracketed with fifteen; and America 
is put on a par with Sweden, Russia and 
Denmark at only twelve votes. It is not 
probable that America will be seriously 
perturbed about this. The only country to 
which this interesting arrangement is a 
matter of possible practical politics is 
Britain. 

The executive committee is under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
M. P., secretary and chief whip of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party. The British representation 
upon it is constituted by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M. P., Mr. Thomas, M. P., and 
America is represented 
by two gentlemen named Hillquit and 
Berger. 

As to the secretariat—‘“‘the Congress 
unanimously endorsed the decision that 
London should be the seat of the Secre- 
tariat, and that Tom Shaw (Great Britain) 
and Friedrich Adler (Austria) should be 
Joint Secretaries.’”” Mr. Tom Shaw is a 
Labor M. P., and Friedrich Adler is the 
gentleman who murdered Count Stiirgkh, 
the Austrian Prime Minister, on October 
21, 1916, and was sentenced to death for 
the crime in May, 1917, but was pardoned 
at the intercession of the Russian Work- 
men and Soldiers’ Council, at that time 
being nursed by the Central Empires for 
that anti-Kerensky revolution which so 
nearly won the war for Germany. All this 
is curiously reminiscent of Karl Marx’s 
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Britain’s Problem 
It is possible that the populati 
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gle as a means of reaching that ole 

How best to meet the danger i 
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That million and a half unenil 
alarmingly portentous. Probaty 
per cent of them—certainly not 
of the four million who voted Lz 
last election—are genuinely imu 
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Great Britain has taxed hersel ie 
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dous effort to restore herself tce 
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Continent is restored, the numbeol 
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the prospect of a socialist goverm™ 
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Hat the illustration above serves 
#0 indicate the lengths Nash has 
‘ure this new six-cylinder, seven- 
; Sedan pre-eminent preference 
ats 


f : 
ad compelling charm has been 
‘lhe car by a new slanting-wind- 


j)itures and appointments: New and distinctive body design; lustrous 
isih Blue in color; clear-vision windshield, slanted smartly; attractive new vanity 
i} smoking sets, of flush type; kick plates; two auxiliary seats upholstered heavily, 
1 generous number of coiled springs in seat, following construction of front and 


shield body design reproduced with the 
most authentic artistry by coachwork 
craftsmen internationally celebrated for 
the character of their motor car concep- 
tions. 


Agreeably commodious and comfortable 
for seven full-grown people, it neverthe- 


less retains all the shapely symmetry of 
a less roomy model. 


And ranking equal in importance to the 
new body are the new Nash advancements 
relating particularly to the engineering of 
the car and the extensively attractive 
equipment. 


rear seats; new instrument board; new, low-sweeping fenders; high grade clock; 
automatic windshield wiper; rear-vision mirror; rubber-filled running boards; heater; 
flower vase; reading lights and dome light; select quality platinum finish hardware; 
robe rail; arm rests; silk curtains; improved acceleration; smoothness; and power. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. ae 
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When the bearings of your 
motor require adjustment, 
your serviceman can use vari- 
ous kinds of shims. 


There are shims of solid metal 
that must be filed to the cor- 
rect thickness. Not always 
accurate, and costly to make. 


There are shims composed of 
loose strips of metal. Apt to 
wrinkle and become coated 
with dirt. 


You, as a car owner, are in- 
terested only in the right way 
to adjust bearings. 


When your serviceman uses 
Laminum, those tiny pieces 
of metal which PEEL, he re- 
duces time and labor almost 
in half and does a better job, 
accurate to the thousandth 
of an inch. 


“*Just peel’em down to fit” 


We have an interesting little book 
that tells all about bearing adjust- 
ments. We’d like to send it to- 
gether with a sample shim. A 
letter will bring both. 


The Kit for Car Dealers 


An all-steel box containing an 
assortment of 250 shims for 
one special make of car—noth- 
ing else. Necessary in the 
Service Dept. of any automo- 
bile dealer, Also, kits of 250 
shims for a// makes of cars. 


| LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 


205-14th Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
St. Louis: MAZURA MFG, CO. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
politician who will probably be a cabinet 
minister if and when there is another Lib- 
eral Government, is that the separate ex- 
istence of the Liberal Party provides a third 
party as an alternative to the extremes of 
Conservatism and Labor. Abolish that 
alternative, and the lists are set for naked 
class war. It would be to force an issue 
profoundly repugnant to most Englishmen. 
Outside the socialists, few Britishers be- 
lieve in the class war. They regard it as a 
pernicious and suicidal fallacy. But it is 
nevertheless probable that by the pressure 
of events they will be driven to accept that 
clear-cut right-and-left cleavage they de- 
plore. The socialists proclaim that it is 
already a fact. ‘‘There are only two par- 
ties in politics today,’’ said Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald in the House of Commons on 
July sixteenth; the Labor Party empha- 
sizes it in heavy type in its pamphlet re- 
print of his speech—‘‘the Capitalist Party 
and the Labor and Socialist Party.” 

Such a cleavage, accepted by the older 
parties, would in all likelihood mean a de- 
cisive accession of strength to the Labor 
ranks, at least temporarily. If you pro- 
claim that you expect only the haves to 
vote for you, it would be surprising if the 
have-nots were not unanimous on the other 
side. And in Great Britain the have-nots 
immensely outnumber the haves. But 
ultimately the decision will rest with the 
great middle class. 

For the suffrages of this all-important 
middle class the socialists are eagerly bid- 
ding. A year or two ago they modified the 
constitution of the Labor Party to include 
all workers with hand or brain. They in- 
vented the term ‘‘the black-coated pro- 
letariat.’’ But so far their success has not 
been conspicuous. I asked several of the 
more important Labor leaders what they 
thought of the attitude of the middle classes. 


Objectors and Pro-Germans 


“Tt is surprising how the middle classes 
are coming into the movement,” said one, 
‘and the enthusiasm which they bring. 
Middle-class people are constantly coming 
to me and begging to be shown how they can 
help the cause—and their help is gratuitous 
and often at the cost of self-sacrifice, 
very different from the industrial class, 
which always expects some sort of remu- 
neration for whatever work it does. It is 
the middle class which will make socialism 
a success.” 

“Hostile for the most part,’ said an- 
other, “but gradually coming round.” 

“Decidedly hostile,’ said a third. 

There is no doubt that this third diag- 
nosis is the most correct. The others were 
misled by that floating percentage of ideal- 
ists whose political ideas are dominated by 
a generous sympathy for the under dog, 
which is to be found equally among the 
wealthy class. 

The truth is that the middle class is de- 
cidedly hostile to the proletariat which is 
not black-coated, and the hostility is heart- 
ily reciprocated despite the efforts of the 
socialist leaders to impress upon both classes 
the solidarity of all wage earners and the 
cessation of official sneers at the bourgeoisie. 
The great British middle class fights a 
desperate economic struggle to keep itself 
socially superior to the industrial class, and 
something very remarkable will have to 
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happen before it changes that attitude. 
Call it snobbery if you will; it is the atti- 
tude which, translated into commercial 
activity, has meant prosperity for the Brit- 
ish race. It is highly individualistic, and 
even if it is underpaid, overtaxed, and ex- 
ploited both by capitalist combines and by 
the proletariat, whose children are educated 
chiefly at its expense, it will not listen to 
plausible theories of the collective owner- 
ship of the means of production and 
distribution. Its instinct rather than its con- 
scious reason tells it that such collective 
ownership means, in practice, bureaucracy; 
and it hates bureaucracy as it hates the 
income-tax collector. It is also intensely— 
the international socialist would say 
barbarously—patriotic. It has been pro- 
foundly shocked by the consistent display 
of anti-national, not merely international, 
sentiment on the part of the more tactless 
socialists, such as the recent insulting refer- 
ence by Mr. Kirkwood, M.P., in the House 
of Commons to the Union Jack as “that 
rag!’’—a deliberate insult to the national 
consciousness which passed unrebuked and 
unapologized for by the leaders of the 
Labor Party. Furthermore, most of the 
prominent socialists were either conscien- 
tious objectors or avowed pro-Germans 
during the war—and both are anathema to 
the British middle class. 


The Power of the Middle Class 


It is often asked whether a Socialist 
Government will not provoke a Fascisti 
movement in England. It will—but not 
before the Socialist Government is a fact. 
It is characteristic of the Britisher as of the 
American that he hates to waste energy on 
organized preparation for eventualities that 
may never arise. The absence of universal 
military service in Britain and America 
before the war was a symptom of this 
ingrained disposition. It completely de- 
ceived the methodical German into believ- 
ing that first Britain and then America 
would be powerless on the field of battle. 
But the swiftness and efficiency with which 
the English-speaking peoples can organize 
themselves to meet an emergency when it 
does occur, is no less symptomatic. It is 
symptomatic of what will occur in Britain 
if ever it finds itself under such a govern- 
ment as the socialists propose for them- 
selves, 

A sample of what will happen has been 
given already in England. At the end of 
September, 1919, all the British railroads 
were suddenly paralyzed by a great strike. 
There is no doubt that this was intended by 
revolutionary organizers to be the first 
phase of a general strike and an eventual 
republic with “all power to the workers.” 
But they forgot the middle class. That 
middle class was totally unorganized, but 
it spontaneously decided that this kind of 
thing could not be allowed. It did not give 
a straw for the nominal issues in dispute; 
it had to get to business itself and its 
families had to have food—that was all it 
bothered itself about. In almost embar- 
rassing hundreds of thousands of voluntary 
workers it manned the railroads, it organ- 
ized and ran vast motor-lorry services, it 
saw to it that coal, food and milk supplies 
were distributed and that the transportation 
system of the country still functioned. In 
a few days the railroad strike was broken. 
The general strike was never called. And, 
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having given this demonstratj 
potentialities for dealing with tr 
great middle class put on its bk 
again and went back to its desks 

There is therefore no organize 
movement in England—yet. The 
socialist references to one show 
foundly they fear its appearance, | 
said, by people who should know 
socialists themselves have more } 
attempted to organize a dumm 
movement, with the object of dj 
it in advance. If so, they ha 
There will be no Fascisti moy 
England until—as happened in 
fore the advent of Mussolini—ex 
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the entire nation for the benefit of 
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flag in many Italian cities. If 
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did in Italy, and with the same: 

The men it will crush are not yp 
mere demagogues out for loot; th 
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The middle class and 50 per « 
industrial class in Britain will dc 
if the necessity arises. 


Based on a Myth 


Britain one hears the sentiment 
it is inevitable it would be a goo 
have it happen and get it over. 
it is appropriate to quote a few ¥ 
Mr. Shaw Desmond, an active1 
the British Labor Party since 
described by himself as “‘still a 

“The day after ‘the revolut 
comes,’”’ he writes, “‘there will 
counter-revolution. The barrica 
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before them without that unple 
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The New Jordan Victoria 


HERE are a lot of people in this 

country who have been waiting for 
some leading manufacturer to build a 
roomy, comfortable, distinctive body of 
characteristic Jordan style—and of the 
desirable Victoria type. 


Such a body must be roomy enough to 
carry four people with unusual regard for 
comfort, but compact enough to be used 
as a personal car. 


The woman wants a car in which she 
does not have to feel and act like a chauf- 
feur. She wants a personal, individual, 
intimate car, easy to handle, easy to park. 


The man wants a car for business or golf 


—large enough for a foursome but com- 
pact enough to be used in his daily affairs. 


So we have built the Jordan Victoria, for 
town and country use. 


The driver’s seat is purposely big, broad, 
loungy. Rear seat widest we have ever 
seen — disappearing seat full size, built 
for comfort. 


Lines are low, with the modern modi- 
fied radius at the rear corners. There is 
lots of head room. A handy compart- 
ment inside for parcels. A trunk deck out- 
side if you want to carry bulkier luggage. 


Deliveries of the Jordan Victoria will 
begin in limited numbers this month. 
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Mop byVacuum 
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/ HE Vac-Mop, given 
only with the Sweeper- 
Vac, provides yet other im- 


portant uses for this famous 
all-purpose Cleaner. 


Hardweod floors, linoleum and 
walls are now mopped by vac- 
uum, eliminating the shaking 
of mops and chasing dirt. 

Plus the Vac-Mop and remarkably 
efficient attachments, the Sweeper- 
Vac also combines both types of vac- 
uum cleaners in one. It cleans by 
strong suction plus a motor-driven 
brush, or, when desired, by powerful 
suction alone. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
164 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 


Kindly send, without obligation, your book- 
let describing the two-in-one Sweeper-Vac 
and its wonderful Vac-Mop. 
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THE JOY DODGERS 


her progress when she heard her mother 
talking to someone over the phone. 

““Who’d you say?” she was asking. ‘‘ Mr. 
Dowse! Good land! Of course, send him 
right up! -And have someone show him 
which elevator to take, will you?” Then 
turning to Loline, “It’s pa! What you sup- 
pose has happened?”’ 

A few moments later Mr. Dowse, the 
truculence of his eyebrows reduced to a 
minimum, and appearing somewhat sheep- 
ish, was explaining in person: 

“Doe Perrin got after me, and you know 
how he is when he gets started. I’d had one 
of my.attacks, no worse than usual, and I’d 
called him up to have him leave some more 
of that pepsin mixture. What’s he do, 
though, but come around that evenin’ and 
give me a goin’ over. Well, he looks mighty 
serious and tells me a lot of things with long 
names to ’em, and says I got to quit—right 
off. Talked about blood pressure and ar- 
teries and so on until—well, I might’s well 
own up, he threw a scare into me. Says I 
got to get out and play, and cut down on 
the food and smokin’. Maybe he’s right 
about it. Anyway, I’ve fixed things up at 
the office so’s I can get away for a spell. 
Bartlett knows all my policies-most as well 
as I do, I expect; and so I’ve come on to 
join the joy-huntin’ expedition.” —_. 

“Oh, papa, I’m so glad!” said Loline. 
“And you don’t look at all well. Does he, 
Mr. Kane?” 

Teddy inspected Pa Dowse critically. 

“Looks a bit like ground under repair, 
I should say.” 

Ma Dowse, after an anxious moment, 
glanced questioningly at Cynthia and said 
nothing. 

“Suppose,” suggested Cynthia, avoiding 
any direct stare at Mr. Dowse’s dusty and 
travel-creased business suit, ‘‘we have 
dinner sent up tonight?” 

This was agreed upon, and while she was 
phoning the order to Room Service Mr. 
Dowse began making discoveries. 

“Why, ma, what you had done to your 
hair? And Loline too! I bet you’ve both 
gone and had ohne of them permanents 
put in.” 

“How do you like it?” asked Mrs. Dowse. 

“Why, all right, I guess. Ain’t it kind 
of fancy for an old lady, though?” 

“‘Am I an old lady, Nat? Year younger 
than you, you know.” 

“That’s so, Millie, and I take it back. 
Hanged if you do look a day over forty 
with your hair all waved up like that, ’spe- 
cially in that dress. New, ain’t it?” 

“Came yesterday,” said Ma Dowse. 
“Mrs. Kane has been helping us do some 
shopping. What about Loline’s?” 

““Gosh!”’ was the paternal comment as 
he viewed Loline in her first really and 
truly evening gown. ‘‘Not much on sleeves 
or back, is it? But that’s an awful pretty 
shade of green.” 

‘Jade,’ corrected Loline. “‘And Mrs. 
Kane says I really ought to have a jade 
necklace to match, but they were fright- 
fully expensive, so I didn’t get one.”’ 

“Huh!” said Pa Dowse. ‘“‘We’ll take a 
chance it won’t break us. You get one to- 
morrow.” 

Which item, as it turned out, was only a 
mild initiation for N. J. Dowse. He had 
made a bold plunge, however, and even if 
he did have rather a shock next morning 


_ as he sat down with his check book to dis- 
| pose of an accumulated stack of bills, he got 


through them without any acute rise of 
blood pressure. Though latent, his sporting 
tendencies were there, or else he never 


| would have become the shoe-button king. 


And at luncheon he listened approvingly to 
Loline’s account of their recent doings. 
“We've had just the best time, papa. 
Shopping every morning—and Mrs. Kane 
does know the nicest places to buy things. 
Not in those big department stores where 
there’s always such a mob, but in little up- 
town shops on the side streets. Why, some 
of them are just like private houses, with the 
most gorgeous persons to receive you, as if 
you were a duchess or a princess. Honest!” 
“Well, maybe you’re just as good.” 
“Papa!” protested Loline. ‘‘And we’ve 
had luncheons in the smartest little restau- 
rants; a Russian place where the walls 
were covered with the weirdest pictures, 
and a French café where nearly all the 
women smoked cigarettes, at quaint tea 
rooms, and in the peacock room at the 
Plutoria, where —— Say, who do yousup- 
pose we saw there? The Abbeys, from the 
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Heights—Mr. and Mrs., and Patricia. 
They didn’t pretend to see us, but I bet 
they did.” XN 

“Huh!” said Mr. Dowse, indicating 
much scorn of the Abbeys. ~* 

“And we saw some more Dorsham folks 
one afternoon at the Ritz—the Jarvis 
Pecks. They were just strolling through to 
take a look at the dancing, but we were hav- 
ing tea and crumpets with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kane. The Pecks just stared. We’ve seen 
such a lot of good plays too—nearly every 
night. You must go to that Russian thing, 
I can’t say the name right yet, but it’s. 


awfully clever. And tomorrow there’s to be \ 


quite an important first night. Mr. Kane 
will get another ticket for you. And next 
week ad 

“T dunno about next week, Loline. Two 
or three days is about all I can stand of New 
York at a time. I wouldn’t know what to do 
with myself.” iy 

“Oh, Teddy will keep you occupied, Mr. 
Dowse,’’ suggested Cynthia. “I’m sure he 
is planning it all out now. Aren’t you, 
Teddy?” 

“Wh? 
stunts.” 

If Teddy was a trifle vague at the time 
as to how he was to entertain Mr. Dowse, 
he had quite a clear line of action mapped 
after a half hour’s coaching from Cynthia. 
So the two males spent much of the next 
forenoon getting an outfit of sporting clothes 
for Mr. Dowse. True, the Dorsham button 
magnate did object violently at first to the 
notion of knickerbockers and faney-topped 
golf stockings; but Teddy insisted that at 
winter resorts such motley was the only 
wear. And when Pa Dowse finally saw 
himself arrayed in plus fours and a pivot- 
sleeved jacket he admitted that the cos- 
tume wasn’t so bad. He selected three 
suits. Then they went after white flannel 
trousers, Shetland sweaters, golf shirts, a 
deerskin coat, shoes of various kinds, and 
a full outfit of evening clothes—which de- 
cided Mr. Dowse that he needed a whole 
wardrobe trunk for his own things. They 
lunched at the one club of which Teddy was 
still a member, and Mr. Dowse was pre- 
sented to several young men whose talk 
was chiefly of Southern golf courses and 
how soon they would be able to get to them. 

“We go down to Piny Pines next week,”’ 
said Teddy, ‘‘then to some joint in Georgia, 
and we'll knock around there until the East 
Coast opens up. Pick you up at Ormond, 
maybe.” 

After luncheon he mentioned Terry 
McQuade. ‘‘Runs the best indoor-golf 
school in town,” he explained, ‘‘and there’s 
nobody like him for giving one a good back- 
swing. Too bad you can’t havea full course 
with Terry, but a few lessons will help your 
game a lot.” 

So for an hour that afternoon, and every 
day during his subsequent stay in town, 
Mr. Dowse listened to the picturesquely 
profane advice of the sturdy little Scot, and 
drove balls into a canvas screen until he 
was lame in many muscles. Teddy’s cure 
for that was a Turkish bath, where a merci- 
less rubber hammered and pounded the 
Dowse frame with fiendish vigor. 

Touching on his experiences that night, 
describing the agonies of the assault on the 
marble slab, the half hour in the hot room 
and the shock of the cold plunge, Pa Dowse 
declared that if this was joy hunting he 
wished he could go back to the factory. 

“Sakes!’’ said Ma Dowse. “You men 
can’t stand anything. I’d like to see you 
go through a fifteen-curl wave and a full 
facial. Then you’d have something to tell 
about. Here, lemme put those studs in for 
you. You'll never be ready for dinner, and 
we got to be at the theater by quarter of 
nine, anyway.” 

“Out until midnight again, I expect,” 
complained Mr. Dowse. ‘Say, I hope we 
get some place soon where I can make up 
my sleep.” 


Oh—er—of course. 


xI 


NDER cold gray clouds that threatened 

an early snow flurry, the Skyland 
Limited roared out across the bleak Jersey 
meadows, with the steam hissing in the 
pipes that heated the drawing-room and 
two compartments occupied by the Dowse 
party. Early the next afternoon, as they 
boarded the hotel motorbus, the Dowses 
had for the first time the thrill of stepping 
from winter back into Indian summer. 
After ten minutes of Carolina sunshine, Pa 
Dowse had discarded his overcoat and was 


No end of. . 


ce 


? 


mopping his face, for he was still in 
underwear suitable for a Dorshz 
snap. Bare-legged pickaninnies 
roadside cabins, live oaks in full 
and a great bed of cannas and salyj 
ing in front of the hotel entrance 
delighted squeals from Loline. ‘Ted 
had been hailed by the driver as 
friend, was getting news of early 
On the wide verandas were wome 
in thin dresses and middle-aged g 


linen knickers. It was all as adye 
the resort booklets. | 
For three weeks the Dowses lin 
Piny Pines, but after the second | 
, one of them realized how rapidly : 
\was slipping by. It is the second, 
‘counts. Without the aid of Cynt 
Teddy Kane, it might have been. 
day followed by drearier ones. Th 
loneliness quite so keen as that whi 
tion in a crowd can bring—a littl 
group straying off into veranda 
dining silently in the midst of merr 
parties, wandering unnoticed andy 


eyed, stubby-built little man, 
surdly small hands and oversized 
ponderous wife with ripply chin 
quite obvious coppery-red transfi 
crowning a lined but elaborately 
face. Also there was a slim, unin 
youth with sleek black hair who si 
be enduring his parents’ society w 
cal boredom. The three had a ¢ 
across the main,aisle from the Doy 
combination, and the Dowses thou 
odd-looking folks. 

But then, gazing around the b 
lighted dining room, the Dowses 
that the guests at Piny Pines wer 
whole, a queer lot. There was a 
faced old dowager with her yellow 
hair puffed and ratted to an impo 
and an obsolete diamond dog colle 
her scrawny throat; an amazin; 
middle-aged woman who seeme 
unconscious of the beefy revelatic 
dinner dress; an actressy-looking 
doubtful age whose scarlet lips sn 
and there at most of the males wl 


— 


their own peculiar manner. 
Barely an hour later, however 


“And your son is with you ag 
he?” suggested Cynthia. 

“Oh, yes,’’ sighed Mrs. Mergli 
Bertie’s tonsils trouble him just : 
the weather gets cold, so he’ll ha’ 
another year of college.” 

Bertie, lighting a cigarette and| 
edge out of the picture, seemed ti 
ing up well under the disaster.! 
shooed back into the circle as th! 
were presented, and looked Let 


full riot. 

Glowing with friendliness, M) ¥} 
asked Mrs. Mergle all about the® 
she was knitting, admiring the! 
travagantly. Mrs. Mergle said if 
give her a copy of the direction: 
her just where to send for the / 
what number needles to use. | 

Meanwhile the men were tal? 
All the men were, in fact, save 0! 
faced old fellow in a wheel chair, ! 
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ready gathered around the card 
bridge or poker. Mergle ad- 
; he was a good deal of a duffer; 
1 made a sixty that morning on 
1e and hoped to do better. 

out a game tomorrow?”’ he sug- 


100k his head. 

tten. Gotta brush up first. 

take you on later. What you 
” 


pro here will have you hitting 
mg ina day orso. I’llsign you 
yns first thing in the morning. 
or a foursome myself, but we’ll 
ad over the course together in 
pa.” 
thia had overheard. After lis- 
me of her whispered but concise 
addy proceeded to hunt up his 
. eancel his foursome engage- 
o Cynthia buzzed about and 
more matrons whom she intro- 
rs. Dowse. One was the amaz- 
woman, who proved to be inter- 
making of bead bags too. But 
noment she was anxious to find 
¢ bridge. Wouldn’t Mrs. Mergle 
Dowse sit in? Mrs. Mergle 
Ma Dowse, who had once tried 
hist, and whose head was still 
one attempt to play an open 
t Cynthia’s coaching, would 
-on. And after the bejeweled 
d been rounded up to fill the 
{a Dowse had heard her sharply 
ne her partner as to what she 
business double, or if she took 
umps with a five-card major— 
a was silently thankful. 
ost audibly so when she found 
laying for stakes, although 
if cent” did not sound par- 
sperate. Still, in the Dowse 
ly ethics, gambling was one of 
‘sins. And when at 11:15 the 
Mrs. Dowse was genuinely 
‘bserve the number and size of 
ich the dowager stowed away in 
ish purse as the result of being 
snner. Yet she decided that 
E would begin a course with 


» 
a 


pert Mrs. Kane had mentioned. 
's. Mergle and some of the 
dionally played just for fun. 
poe at 10:15, while the or- 
playing the last fox trot, that 
fovered a forlorn Lolinestranded 
f the ballroom. 

iatever are you doing here all 
anded Cynthia. Then, noting 
‘lower lip, she went on, ‘Now 
troll on the veranda while you 
dout it.” 

fox trot with that Mergle 
ted Loline, between sobs. “I— 


t say so, did he?’ 

He just stopped and left me.” 
ig bounder?”’ exclaimed Cyn- 
never mind. I’ll engage time 
| Mademoiselle Latour for to- 
She’ll soon get you 


i 


gto play. It was either that 
2 side lines, and the Dowses 
ork. Their several tasks may 
volous, but they were far from 
Jer the contemptuous stare 
-ingued Scotchman, Mr. Dowse 
to codrdinate unused muscles 
«which had hitherto been con- 

uinly on the manufacture of 
0. He floundered wretchedly 
'itricate mysteries of stance and 

ting from the hips, and after a 
rn the practice tee he was told 
Vig was “‘a rare mess, mon; an 

“mess.” His heels dragged as 
je comfort of the clubhouse 
Ma Dowse had no better 
t. crotchety bridge expert dur- 
ig:our when she was attempting 
d the lead of fourth best or 
ence and why a finesse against 
(most a matter for the criminal 

Cynthia was handled some- 
I by Mademoiselle Latour as 
l¢ with the slow balance step, 

dly told of her faults later in 
Vin an English riding master 
uj or her first canter through the 


she beginning of another week 
tome victoriously through a 
th Teddy as a partner; Ma 
diccomplished three rows on a 
jd had played a no-trump 
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dummy hand in a strictly family game, 
including Cynthia; and Loline, with Teddy 
leading and counting the beats, had known 
the satisfaction of doing the newest fox- 
trotting vagary almost under the very nose 
of the cynical Bertie Mergle. 

The Dowses began to know people and 
to be known. As they trailed down the 
green-carpeted aisle to their meals they 
exchanged nods and smiles with other 
guests. Ma Dowse found that Mrs. Rup- 
pell, the superstout woman, was terribly 
worried about her weight and had a daugh- 
ter in the same boarding school that Loline 
had been sent to; also that Mrs. Crocker 
Smith, the dowager, was the widow of the 
original Crocker Smith, whose tooth-powder 
cans had for so many years stood on the 
bathroom shelf, and that one of the Crocker 
Smith sons had a summer home at Canaan 
Lake, only a dozen miles from Dorsham. 
Also the dowager had shown Mrs. Dowse 
pictures of her Italian villa to which she 
would return in April. But Pa Dowse’s 
discovery was one which he seemed to 
think much more important. 

“Remember that bald-headed man with 
the ribboned eyeglasses that Kane intro- 
duced last night in the lobby? Well, we 
got him into a foursome today and we’re 
gonna have another tomorrow. Know who 
he is?” 

“A Mr. Waller or Winter, wasn’t he?” 
guessed Ma Dowse. 

““Werner—Jacob S. Werner. He’s presi- 
dent of the Werner Shoe Company, that’s 
all. Say, I been after their business for 
years, but they’ve been tied up with the 
Gallup people. Guess I’ll have a little talk 
with Werner first chance I get. Might 
mean a big thing.” 

“Wouldn’t that be nice?” vaguely com- 
mented Mrs. Dowse. 

Then on the nineteenth Sam Mergle— 
it was ‘‘Sam” and “Nat” during the second 
week and from that time on—had a birth- 
day party. Mrs. Mergle and Mrs. Dowse, 
with the assistance of the head waiter and 
the chef, planned it all out as a surprise— 
the big table with the great bunch of long- 
stemmed roses, the candle-covered cake 
that was to be brought in with the ices, the 
place cards and the favors for the dozen 
guests who had been asked to join in cele- 
brating the event. 

But Sam must have had some inkling of 
the affair, for that afternoon, as they fin- 
ished the round, he passed the word to the 
right ones to ‘‘Come up to the room at 
7:15, old man.”” Mrs. Dowse had received 
asimilar hint from Mrs. Mergle, and though 
she had never been present at a cocktail 
party, she knew quite well that one was 
impending. She found herself facing an 


unanticipated phase of their new life, al-- 


most a crisis. For up to within a few years 
Mrs. Dowse had been a White Ribboner, at 
times an active one; and Mr. Dowse had 
been a liberal contributor to the league 
whose efforts had finally put the ban of the 
law on all liquor whose alcoholic content 
was more than one-half of one per cent. 
In Dorsham they called it rum. True, she 
was aware that since prohibition had been 
written into the Constitution, Pa Dowse 
had secreted somewhere in the cellar a 
number of bottles of the stuff; that he 
occasionally invited business friends down 
there “‘to inspect the furnace”; and that 
now and then, with a cold coming on, he 
had slipped furtively down alone, a small 
glass in his hand. But the Dowses had 
counted themselves as being strong tem- 
perance people. 

Yet here were their newly made friends, 
the Mergles—nice folks, too—bidding them, 
almost openly, to this kind of an affair. 
As they dressed for dinner the Dowses dis- 
cussed it. 

“Tt’s something we’ve always talked 
down,” suggested Ma Dowse. 

“T know,” said Dowse; ‘‘against my 
principles. But I don’t just see how we’re 
goin’ to get out of it this time, ma. What 
would the Mergles think? We don’t have 
to do more’n go through the motions.” 

They marshaled the well-known sophis- 
tries. 

“Anyway, Loline can’t go,’’ announced 
Mrs. Dowse. 

“Certainly not! But we ought to be of 
an age where a taste won’t hurt us much. 
Werner’! be there, I expect.’ 

Werner was, and the Ruppells, and Mrs. 
Crocker Smith, and the actressy-looking 
person of the vivid lips, who turned out to 
be only a Mrs. Blanding, whose stockbroker 
husband had been called back to New York 
by a break in the market; and the Teddy 
Kanes, of course. Even Bertie Mergle, his 
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hair looking as if it had been ironed on hot, 
was among those present. 

“‘Where’s Loline?’’ asked Mrs. Mergle. 

“Oh, she—she hadn’t quite finished 
dressing,’”’ lied Ma Dowse. 

The company occupied the three chairs, 
sat on the beds and window sills, and leaned 
against the wardrobe trunks. Mergle in his 
shirt sleeves appeared at the bathroom 
door and called for help. Teddy responded 
nobly. There was measuring of orange juice, 
the adding of lemon and sugar, and the cut- 
ting of the authentic-appearing lead cap 
to which Mergle pointed with pride as as- 
suring genuine bonded goods. Teddy 
grinned tolerantly and explained his five- 
four-oneformula. Then they emerged, Teddy 
handling the two-quart silver shaker—a 
post-Volstead production—with an expert 
wrist oscillation which many ape but few 
attain. Mergle followed with a tray of 
nested glasses. Mrs. Mergle passed caviar- 
spread crackers. The Mergles, it seems, 
carried all their own scenery, even to dainty 
paper napkins. There were toasts: 

“Many of ’em, old man, but none with- 
out me.” ‘“Here’s to mud in your eye, 
Sam,” and ‘‘ Well, over the hot sands.”’ 

The chatter livened. Mrs. Dowse, hav- 
ing taken two sips, backed into a corner 
and was preparing to hide her glass behind 
a framed photo on the dressing table. But 
just then Mr. Ruppell discovered her de- 
fection and became noisily eloquent in 
mock reproof. 

“No reneging, Mrs: Dowse! Here, Sam! 
Look who’s desecrating your birthday! 
Come now! To our genial host, and no 
heel taps!”’ 

Desperately Ma Dowse drained her glass. 

“Hold ’em!”’ announced Mergle. “ Div- 
idend’s due!”’ 

Pa Dowse, who had gone through the 
motions quite promptly, found himself 
talking to the fascinating Mrs. Blanding, 
and almost before he knew it, Sam had re- 
filled his glass. He was about to protest 
when he noted that Mrs. Blanding was 
holding out hers for him to clink. 

“What is the Constitution between 
friends?’’ she was murmuring. 

Wonderful eyes had Mrs. Blanding. For 
the first time in many years Mr. Dowse felt 
romantic. 

“Sam’s some great little mixer, eh?” 
he responded. 

Jacob Werner, who had somehow perched 
himself on a wardrobe trunk, was demand- 
ing jovially, ‘“‘Who’s all right?” 

Mr. Dowse responded boomingly, “Sam 
Mergle! He’s all right!” 

After which Mr. Ruppell, in a husky 
tenor, burst into song: ‘Hail, hail, the 
gang’s all here!”” Mr. Dowse was joining 


-in lustily when he glanced towards the 


other side of the room and saw Loline. Ber- 
tie Mergle had evidently been sent down to 
rescue her. He was urging her to take a 
taste from his glass. Loline, confused and 
embarrassed, took a swallow and shivered 
rather fetchingly. A hurried look told 
Dowse that her mother, who was still talk- 
ing to Ruppell, had not noticed. Oh, well, 
why worry over a spoonful? Loline was of 
age, anyway. 

It was after eight when the birthday 
party crowded into the elevator for the de- 
scent to the dining room. They made a 
clattering entrance. Other guests, busy 
with fish or roast, eyed them with knowing 
smiles. The head waiter, conscious of a re- 
cent ten-dollar tip, summoned his assistants 
imperiously. Places were found amid a 
lively exchange of jest and badinage. The 
dinner progressed merrily. 

Cynthia Kane, between replies to the 
heavy gallantry of Jacob Werner, noted the 
becoming flush on Mrs. Dowse’s cheeks as 
she listened to Sam Mergle’s account of 
how he made his first thousand; kept track 
of the three-handed affair going on between 
Ruppell, Pa Dowse and Mrs. Blanding; 
and watched Loline overcoming her shyness 
enough to roll her dark eyes at Bertie with 
sufficient coyness to make him forget his 
boredom. Cynthia nodded approvingly at 
Teddy, who chuckled behind one of Mrs. 
Ruppell’s massive shoulders. Probably the 
Dowses thought they were indulging in a 
wild party! Still, for initiates, they were 
not doing so badly. There was applause 
when the lighted birthday cake was brought 
in. Sam Mergle was urged to make a 
speech. 

“You go to blazes!” was his reply. 

But after ices and coffee, cigars were 
lighted and the company filed out much less 
noisily than they had come in. The Kanes 
and Bertie and Loline went to the ballroom 
for dancing, the other ladies following to 


‘been while I was chinnin’ with Jake: 


* a 
October } 


watch. Nat Dowse and Jacob 
found adjoining rockers in the lo} 
talked confidentially as they smok 
It was nearly midnight when t¢ 
Dowses found themselves alone | 
room. No, the shattering of form 
was not mentioned; the breakin 
long customs was not touched upo 
“You weren’t in to see Bertie 
dancing with Loline, were you, Na’ 
Ma Dowse. ‘“‘Three times!” 
“That so?” said Pa Dowse, st 
out of a crumpled dress shirt. “M 


What do you think I pulled off wi 
Millie? A record-breaking order! | 
T’ll have to wire Bartlett tomorroy 
ne plant on double shifts. Not s 
e ? ” ; 


Mrs. Dowse said that it was w; 
how things came about. 

“You know, Nat,” she added, “4 
gles are going down to that place in. 
next week. Mrs. Mergle says we | 
go too.” ' 

“Well, why not?’ asked Pa 
yawning. 
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EBRUARY. Tobe exact, mid-F 

The British ministry had justw 
another crisis, the German mark h 
one more spectacular plunge tow; 
two of our leading movie stars 
wilderingly announced and den 
they were to be married, Bernard § 
said something particularly annoyi| 
English intelligence or the lack ¢ 
Supreme Court had handed dow) 
portant decision which had made 
stocks jumpy, and Mr. Demp 
agreed, providing a king’s ransom} 
before entering the ring, to knoek | 
off another ambitious contender s} 


as possible. i 
an area of high pressure had }j 
down to meet a 29.56 barometer tii 
the Mississippi Valley, and the |i 
anybody might have guessed, y 
thermic whirligig which messed uri 
weather map something scandal, 
Atlantic Seaboard, from the Fryihi 
York Nubble, was lashed by win'f 
in Tennessee, Georgia and the Chi 
sleet storm laid low miles of telegrili 
Philadelphia, New York and Beit 
to mention smaller cities whose ini 
were just as uncomfortable, foul 
facilities hopelessly clogged by! 
record-breaking snowfall; at Sari 
the mercury touched 45 below; al 
sham, New Hampshire, Zeke spe 
forenoon shoveling a tunnel fro 
door to the drifted driveway. | 

Much of this information M) 
gleaned from a two-day-old New! 
per as he sat in the grateful shi! 
clubhouse veranda smoking | 
breakfast cigar. His short legs \ 
or less becomingly clad in ha/ 
knickers, and on his head he wo 
leted fiber helmet whose 
framed a face that flamed like asi 
save for the nose, which blazed n 
Not for him the mahogany t 
darker-skinned men acquired. 


ting on new layers. 
pounds or so, mainly from around 
line, but his shrewd blue eyes 1! 
and he no longer puffed as he ® 
flight of stairs. 


at his elbow. .‘‘Nat Dowse, bi 
“Hello, Sam, old scout! G® 
was where you’d be showing Up 
“Got enough of that East ¢ 
eh?” said Mergle. “Thought 
But you won’t be exactly lon 
This is high tide, you know, 1)” 
Sleeping ’em in the corridors. | 
fixed you up all right.” 
(Continued on Page 9 


Sheetrock is gypsum, factory 
cast in sheets, all ready for use 


Look about your house and garage, your store 
and warehouse, or, if you are a farmer, your 
farm home, barns and other buildings. 


. You will see many places where you can use 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard, to your 
| profit and advantage. 


Sheetrock is the fireproof wallboard made from 
gypsum rock. It makes solid, non-warping and 
permanent walls and ceilings, smooth-surfaced 
and ready for any decoration, paper, paint or 
panels. You simply nail it to the joists or stud- 
ding, decorate, and move right in. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, 
World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
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The actual thickness of a sheet of 
Sheetrock is -inch of pure gypsum 
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It makes fireproof, rigid, and 
permanent walls at low cost 


You can use it—1n many places 


In the city: New homes, old homes, garages, 
attics, basements, closets, storerooms, sun 
porches, alterations, repairs. 

On the farm: Farmhouses, dairy barns, chicken 
houses, grain bins, pump houses, hog houses, 
workshops, milk rooms, furnace rooms, remodel- 
ing, additions. 

Commercial: Hotels, resorts, summer cottages, 
industrial housing, warehouses, offices. 

Sold by your lumber dealer or dealer in builders’ 
supplies. Told about and illustrated in our free 
booklet, “Walls of Worth.” Send for a copy and 
a sample of Sheetrock. 


General Offices: 205 West Monroe St., Chicago 


Sheetrock is approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“Sure thing! Teddy Kane knows the 
manager. How’s the old game, Sam?” 

‘Spotty as a leopard skin, Nat. But I 
came near breaking a hundred on the short 
course yesterday. How you hittin’ ’em?” 

“Only fair, Sam. Think I got that slice 
ironed out, though. Kane keeps after me 
like a foreman jazzing up a new hand.” 

“Great boy, that eddy,” said Mergle. 
“And that little wife of his is about the 
nicest ever. You must have done ’em a 
good turn sometime.” 

“Oh, a little business deal we’re in on,” 
evaded Dowse. ‘I expect you’re all booked 
up for the week, Nat?” 

“T should say not! Just came over to 
scout for a fourth man. We’re dated for a 
9:20 starting time, so you better unlimber 
your weapons. Gosh, but it’s good to get 
you in the game again!” 

They tramped into the locker room arm 
in arm, as friends who meet after long years. 
It had been exactly four weeks since they 
parted at St. Augustine: the Mergles to 
go to their favorite resort on the West 
Coast; the Dowses to do a sight-seeing tour, 
under the guidance of Teddy and Cynthia, 
along the more populous Atlantic shore of 
the subtropical peninsula. 

For Nat Dowse it had meant chiefly 
encountering the difficulties of a new golf 
course every few days—the baffling mys- 
teries of sand putting greens, unexpected 
carries, the disasters that lurk in maliciously 
placed water hazards. But he had nearly 
conquered that confusion which comes 
from stepping out on strange tees; and 
from Teddy he had learned the trick of 
playing an unfamiliar course by the card, as 
a navigator reckons his position at sea. 

Aside from this, he had fleeting impres- 
sions of getting lost in the mazes of great 
hotels, of watching an automobile race on 
the Ormond beach, of taking long drives on 
splendid boulevards, with glimpses of the 
ocean between stucco villas blazing with 
flowering vines, of being pedaled by a chatty 
darky through coconut groves, of giving in- 
numerabletips, of watching gay surf-bathing 
scenes; of the nuisance of having to put on 
white flannel trousers, blue coat and straw 
hat every afternoon, and of changing to 
dinner clothes every evening; of Biscayne 
Bay glittering in the sunlight; of paying 
twenty-five dollars for a ten-minute ride in 
a hydroplane; of reading his name in a 
New York paper among the Palm Beach 
arrivals; of seeing William Jennings Bryan 
drinking orangeade at a sidewalk booth; 
and of watching a Supreme Court judge top 
his drive into a bunker. 

He felt that he was no longer the N. J. 
Dowse whoseimportance was acknowledged 
only within the walls of his shoe-button 
factory. He had seen things, and been seen; 
he had rubbed elbows with great person- 
ages. He had passed the stage where he 
was ashamed to have a caddie watch him 
play golf. He had discarded as countrified 
many of the notions which in Dorsham, 
New Hampshire, he had regarded as fixed 
principles. Perhaps his moral fiber had 
been weakened, his sense of ethical values 
dulled. At times he wondered. At any 
rate, he had become accustomed to drink- 
ing strong liquors when and as offered, 
without regarding the indulgence as a wild 
adventure. 

Also Mr. Dowse had done his first gam- 
bling. Some newly made friends had asked 
the Kanes and the Dowses to a dinner at an 
“exclusive” club. Afterwards, as a matter of 
course, all had adjourned to a beautifully 
appointed, chastely decorated room where 
were half a dozen roulette tables, with gen- 
tlemanly croupiers in immaculate evening 
dress waiting to reward the lucky or rake in 
the unfortunately placed counters. Quite 
willingly, Teddy explained his system of 
playing the nought and double nought. 
Pa Dowse invested fifty dollars in pale- 
lavender-marked chips and watched the 
ivory ball deftly spin against the silently 
rotating wheel. He placed his bets as di- 
rected, doubling and redoubling. For some 
reason the system failed to work. Mr. 
Dowse bought other stacks and dribbled 
them on various numbers cautiously, At 
the end of an ‘hour he had won back nearly 
all he had previously lost. Then he yawned 
and told Ma Dowse they’d better be get- 
ting to the hotel, as he was signed up for an 
early start in the morning. 

“T can get more fun out of dollar Nassau 
in a good foursome,” he told Teddy. 

Yet he felt a certain satisfaction in having 
tried the thing and come off practically un- 
scathed; as if he had reached into a cage 
and patted a lion. He might not be a devil 
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of a fellow, but there wasn’t much hayseed 
left in his hair. 

That morning he suggested to Sam that 
they play a quarter a hole on the side. 

hen Mrs. Dowse and Mrs. Mergle met, 
in the lobby lace shop, they kissed. Mrs. 
Mergle told Mrs. Dowse how well she was 
looking. 

“Ten yearsyounger,’’sheinsisted. “And 
you’ve been reducing.” 

Mrs. Dowse laughed and shook her head. 

“‘Tt’s some new corsets I was fitted to in 
Miami,” she explained. “Or perhaps it 
was at one of those Palm Beach shops. 
We’ve been chasing around so.” 

“You must have had a lovely time.” 

“Yes; but hectic.” 

She had appropriated the word from 
Cynthia. But Ma Dowse was quite honest 
in describing the tour as hectic. That had 
been her reaction to this scramble along the 
Florida East Coast. Packing and unpack- 
ing trunks and bags, seeing that Nat did not 
leave a drawerful of collars and shirts, or 
forget to put in his shaving kit from the 
bathroom; trying to remember the names 
of all the new people she met; giving the 
right tip to the right chambermaid; getting 
used to being among crowds of strangers; 
keeping in mind various room numbers and 
floors. 

There had been compensations, of course. 
Her bead bag had been much admired, and 
she had started another, of a more intricate 
pattern than the first. That Mrs. Dreer, 
from Pittsburgh, had shown her how to do 
it. Nice folks, the Dreers. You would 
never guess he was such an important man 
in the steel trust—that is, unless you noted 
Mrs. Dreer’s jewels when she was fully 
decorated for a formal dinner. But Ma 
Dowse herself was not wholly unadorned 
these days—or evenings. Besides rings 
and brooches, there was her new choker 
string of pearls, which Nat had rather 
sheepishly given her after his first indiscreet 
dalliance. He wouldn’t say how much it 
had cost, but she had priced similar ones, 
and gasped. Then there were two new 
dinner gowns she had picked up, with 
Cynthia’s advice. The steel-beaded one 
had made Pa Dowse’s eyes bulge at first, 
but he had survived the shock. What Dor- 
sham would have thought of it she did not 
dare guess. Anyway, she no longer felt 
dowdified as she entered a hotel dining 
room. 

In other respects she was conscious of 
having made progress; and you may call 
it up or down, as you choose. Mrs. Dowse 
was not wholly certain herself. She had 
played that Chinese game for a dollar a 
corner, bridge for a quarter of a cent a 
point. She had chatted for half an hour 
witha soft-voiced, pansy-eyed woman whose 
marital difficulties were being freely re- 
ported on the front pages of the daily news- 
papers. The soft-spoken person had told 
her how nearly impossible it was to find a 
competent governess for her dear little 
Roy. As an offset to this, however, Mrs. 
Dowse had shared the shade of a beach 
umbrella for nearly as long with an Episco- 
pal bishop, who had spoken interestingly 
about schools for the poor whites in the 
mountains of North Carolina. True, the 
bishop wore a somewhat scant bathing suit 
and had hairy legs. And somewhere Mrs. 
Dowse had had pointed out to her a great 
opera singer, escorted by two Russian wolf- 
hounds and a pudgy little man with a hooked 
nose; a best-seller novelist who was amaz- 
ingly bald; and the overdressed widow of 
the man whose baking powder she had al- 
ways used. 

But for all that, she was glad to meet 
Mrs. Mergle again and get where she knew 
they were to stay for at least a month 
without having to pack up and move on. 
Mrs. Dowse and Mrs. Mergle found a lot to 
say to each other. They preémpted a 
veranda corner, where they talked for two 
hours steadily. Mrs. Dowse told about the 
Dreers. They were coming over soon. 

“They must get here in time for the 
Washington’s Birthday dinner,” said Mrs. 
Mergle. ‘‘That’s our big affair, you know. 
And I want you to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Barclay, from Cleveland. She’s great fun, 
Mrs. Barclay. Wins golf tournaments, and 
dances, and plays a splendid game of 
bridge. We’ll get a table together for the 
big party.” 

Then there were moments when Mrs. 
Dowse longed for a quiet evening in the 
living room of the old home at Dorsham, 
with her sewing table at her elbow, and Nat 
snoring in the big leather chair. Very often, 
too, as she tried to find something simple 
and wholesome on long dinner menus, she 
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wished she could exchange this purée- 
mongol stuff for a plate of old Maria’s bean 
soup, or a thousand of these varnished rolls 
for one honest-to-goodness raised biscuit. 
She would like to spend another morning 
bossing her starchy maids about getting 
the windows washed and the rugs vacuum- 
cleaned. Instead, she met four other ladies 
in the south sun parlor and planned a booth 
for an outdoor bazaar for the benefit of 
some hospital which she had never seen and 
never would see. 

Perhaps Loline could have given a more 
definite and satisfactory account of that 
journey-filled month. Most of it she had 
enjoyed; during nearly all of it she had 
been busy. There had been her lessons— 
dancing, bridge, swimming, riding and golf. 
Only in the latter sport had she failed 
miserably. She could see no fun at all in 
tramping around over crowded courses, 
being glared at as a nuisance by impatient 
males and getting the back of her neck 
burned. Only a few of the girls did it, 
anyway, and if papa thought she was ever 
going to be a Glenna Collett he was sadly 
mistaken. 

Outwardly there had been no radical 
change in Loline. She had acquired some 
smart sport suits and the knack of wearing 
them. She had added to her stock of eve- 
ning dresses and afternoon hats; and she 
had been about much with the younger set 
at various resort hotels, thanks to the tire- 
less tact of Mrs. Kane. But she had not been 
transformed into a social butterfly—no. 

Loline had experimented with rouge and 
lip sticks, and had not cared.for the effect. 
Oh, a little color for evening, but just a 
little. She had considered having her eye- 
brows plucked, but had left them as they 
were. She had tried cigarettes and cocktails 
and decided that she liked the taste of 
neither. With a natural sense of rhythm, 
she had become an exceptionably good 
dancer. She had learned to dive off a 
springboard without landing flat, and she 
had almost mastered the Australian crawl. 
Her bridge was passable, if some acid- 
tongued matron across the table didn’t ask 
too often why she hadn’t finessed the jack 
through. Anyway, she had won two prizes. 

These small triumphs had helped banish 
much of her self-consciousness. She had 
achieved some degree of poise, and her 
mode of standing or sitting was no longer 
woodeny. Neither hairdressers nor facial 
experts had made of Loline a beauty, but 
occasionally a young man or a not-too-old 
widower sought an introduction. Mothers 
spoke of her as “that rather sweet-looking 
Miss Dowse.” 

Her reunion with Bertie Mergle did not 
occur until they met coming down to dinner 
that night, and a crowded elevator is not a 
propitious setting for that sort of thing. 

“Been doing the giddy tourist act, eh?” 
said Bertie. ‘‘That’d bore me stiff.” 

“T survived it, you see,’’ countered Loline 
crisply. 

Two months agoshe would havemumbled 
something and ducked her chin. 

Bertie looked her over casually, apprais- 
ing the Paris-labeled, Grand-Street-built 
evening frock, perhaps noting her tanned 
shoulders and arms, and then he turned to 


the strip of mirror in the elevator cage and’ 


carefully inspected the sleek glossiness of 
his own hair and adjusted to a nicety the 
ends of his black bow tie. But several times 
during dinner Cynthia caught him gazing 
across the intervening tables at Loline. 

Later in the evening, when Mr. Dowse 
came from the desk with the night mail, he 
asked, ‘‘Where’s Loline?”’ 

“Oh, she’s dancing with Bertie Mergle,’”’ 
said Ma‘Dowse. 

Loline had been dancing with Bertie, but 
at that moment she was sitting in the 
Cherokee-rose-hung arbor which faced the 
cement tennis courts, watching Bertiesmoke 
cigarettes and listening to his wise words. 
He was speaking of the coming dinner that 
was supposed to honor the natal day of our 
first President. 

“Don’t let the old folks ring you in with 
them that night,’ he advised. ‘‘They’re 
going to have a table in the regular dining 
room, with a flock of dead ones at it. Noth- 
ing to that. You come with our bunch. 
Special dinner at the club. There’ll be a 
room party first, of course; two or three of 
‘em. Tucker Ross is giving one, and so’s 
Doe Baker. Doe don’t really belong with 
the young crowd, but he horns in. And 
lemme tip you off that the Doe is some 
sporty old bird. He was the one with the 
curly gray hair that was dancing with the 
Trimble squab when we first went in. I 
saw him looking you over. Pawing and 
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cuddling are his specialties. Just ¢ 
I’d give you a hint.” a 

“Thank you, Bertie.” 

Loline said it quietly and did not 
to be terrorized. 

“Tt’ll be a wet night, too,” we 
Bertie, ‘so you gotta watch you 
Tucker stirs up stiff ones, and they g 
Doc dopes his with absinthe. Some¢ 
kids are speedy travelers too. Thai 
Blodgett girl with the baby face a 
hard eyes. The amount she can pu 
and still do the Snake’s Hips witho 
bling! But if you pass every othe 
veut be all right—unless the pace 
wild.” 


“Perhaps I’d better not go they 
gested Loline. 

“‘ Aw, you'd miss all the fun. And 
be only a few who'll really cut loose 
looking after you, you know.” 

“‘That’s nice of you, Bertie.” 

“Huh! Easiest thing I do. 
Loline, I’m not strong for any par 
girl of that crowd. Either too swif 
slow. But you—say, you’re abou 
Loline.”’ 

In his enthusiasm Bertie had sli 
arm around her shoulders and was: 
her to him. Loline pushed him firm 

“‘I’d rather you wouldn’t, Berti 

“Just as you say,” agreed Ber 
lessly. “Some like it and som 
You’re all right, though, Loline 
about a swim in the pool tomorre 
gang will be on hand about 11:30. 

“T’ll be there,”’ said Loline. “T 
back to the hotel.” 

And by the next evening Loline 
most of the bunch. She made da 
some of them for riding, for bridg 
a picnic on the Keys. 

Cynthia Kane found her job 
easier. She could have devoted 
her time to acquaintances among t 
kling of younger married couples y 
ened with youth the mass of mid 
and elderly guests in th2 great he 
she stuck close to the Dowsés and 
that Teddy did his duty, also. 

“Butwhat’sthesense? ” proteste 
“They’re getting on fine.” 4 

“‘Thatesoldiering, though,” said 

Thus prodded, Teddy took Pal 
a practice tee and put him throug 
out with every club in the bag. 

‘“‘Let the head doit, old man,” heee 
“Slow back, stiff wrist, with the] 
bent in, and throw the club fro 
you come through. No, don’t pu 
Snap it with the wrists as you 
ball. Never mind that bunk a 
follow through. Theclub’ll pullyo 
if your swing is right. There! Thai 
like it. You kept the body out t 
and slapped the pill. Now a feww 
mid-iron.” 

For more than half a century thet 
second of February had. meant 
Dowse simply a day towards the clo 
the shortest month; of late years mi 
another day spent at the shoe-butte 
tory. But from now on it was tol 
to be remembered with a glow of] 
in any way connected with Mount 
symbolized by cherry trees or hat 
his personal calendar it was the ¢ 
ing the close of his first golf tol 

True, with a qualifying score 
dred and ten, he had just made thet 
of the fifth and last flight—the lor 
division. He had earned his first} 
the winners’ bracket by reason ol! 
scruples of a second-sixteen man 
drew rather than play out of his ¢l 
second opponent he caught on an 
the third had eaten unwisely of 
salad; but in the final, Pa Dowse 
bering most of Teddy’s advice and. 
uncannily, had absolutely played Ml 
off, smearing his victim with a1 
four defeat. And in the awed pres 
Sam Mergle, the locker-room stewart 
group of caddies, he had been presellt 
the club secretary with a five-inc! 
cup mounted on an imitation 
Thereisnodenying that Mr. Dowst 
as he carried his trophy awa 

With Sam Mergle he did 
esty which might have deceive 
walking moron. 

“T just had the feel of the 
all,” he explained. But in 
victory to Ma Dowse, at lengt 
tail, he did no such injustice to 
“Why, Millie, I had that bird 
the third hole, when I ran_ dot 
footer! Honest, I was sinkin’ ’em 110 
part of the green!”’ ‘ 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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iy who knows what Walter tells 

on? 

do nicely to put flowers in,’”’ com- 

‘rs. Dowse inadequately. ‘“‘But 

rith your bath, Nat. We’ve asked 
crowd to be here at half past 


. know. 
my wonder that, all through that 
ning, few seemed to have caught 
oughly than Nat Dowse the car- 
t of the occasion? With a tri- 
per cocked hat set jauntily over 
¢d a stalk of celery in the lapel of 
« coat, he vied with Teddy Kane 
=Pat Barclay as being the life of 
» He tossed toy balloons about, 
‘ed the orchestra by blowing a 
t, threw confetti bombs at per- 
inge ladies, missed the capon 
‘rely while he was trying to dance 
h Mrs. Mergle, and on the slight- 
| wement from Sam, sang I’m Fu’ 
espite the head-shakings of Mrs. 
erhaps it was just as well that 
not there, for her paternal par- 
rtainly in a frisky mood. Oh, 
» others! But few, if any, whose 
«, had so long been bottled up. 
‘4.M. Ma Dowse, leaning across a 
: grill, suggested that it was time 
to 


’ ed. 

ne rush, Millie?’”’ he demanded. 
ner, we’re gonna be a long time 

| 


! 
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= time during March,. generally 
ong toward the end, the Florida 
yt to take a sudden forward leap 
aier. It is a temporary jump, to 
at to the timid Northern snow- 
‘e local newspapers dub the win- 
is, the change is a menacing one. 
ethe hot, dry southeaster; see 
ha Bermuda-grass fairways turn 
utch the tomato-red sun sink siz- 
De Gulf and think that they have 
at unawares. They ask each 
florida can be like this in March, 
fie endured in April, or in May?”’ 
yflock of frightened sheep, they 
x North, missing some six weeks 
perfectly modulated days and 

1) ne-blanket nights. 
t2 stampede began the Dowses 
nant to join it. Why, they were 
ning to know such a nice lot of 
jeir own kind too. Precisely 
yi neant by the qualifying phrase 
Ss, would have found difficult to 
Cathia could have told, for she 
e'them out. For Nat Dowse it 
ethe men with whom he played 
per, and with whom he swapped 
deonfidences, were more or less 
vuls whose careers matched his 
pnts. Most of them had but re- 
te the last ten or a dozen years, 
upper rungs of financial suc- 
e}were nearly all in the fifties, or 
. Somewhere they had mills or 
O corporations so soundly organ- 
‘e regular flow of dividends no 
Paded upon their personal super- 
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| they were learning, as he was, 
pd the surplus without wincing 
n weekly hotel bills or the rapid 
avy of a roll of crisp new bank 
t ent for tips and sundries. Back 
ha the faithful Zeke was being 
rysaturday less than Mr. Dowse 
té1-year-old darky boy for toting 
a three hours a day for six days 
@even. The same N. J. Dowse 
b(n accustomed to walk a mile to 
m\.ctory and back in all weathers, 
med a wheel chair to take him 
a third of that distance. But 
g/ and the others did it. Should 
nvheap skate? What if Sam did 
23 a million or so more than he 
id enough to travel along with 
‘hy, that Werner order alone 
'S whole winter’s expense. 
‘ these new chums of his, in 
LM \lelr money, tried to put on no 
S| culture and that sort of thing. 
d\ain’t” if they wanted to, or 
‘ final g’s, or asked “How many 
: Some even stuck to the 
t for the back of the neck. 
eryday sort of fellows, and he 
dozen who could buy up the 
Gham Heights. Yet theyslapped 
ick and called him Nat. They 
iy and he was their kind. Those 
8} Ils could go hang. 
erjin degree, Mrs. ato found 
le-/ed wives of Nat’s friends com- 
e Few of them were getting as 
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much fun out of this resort-hotel existence 
as did their menfolks. Most of them were 
eating too much and getting too little exer- 
cise. But with bridge parties, and watch- 
ing the bathing, and afternoon teas, and 
an exchange of hotel gossip and sweater- 
knitting directions, they managed to pass 
the long days and longer evenings without 
being too much bored. 

Loline was having her own experiences, 
sweet and bitter. When she was busy with 
her various lessons, or was included in some 
of the many activities of the young crowd, 
she was happy. But she was finding that 
young people in a hotel could be just as 
cruelly snobbish as those at the Dorsham 
Country Club. There were sets and cliques. 
With most of these groups Loline did not 
fit in. They regarded her as old-maidish, 
slow. But generally there were two or three 
others who were excluded on the same 
grounds, and these got together. Then, of 
course, there was Bertie Mergle. 

In fairness to Loline it must be admitted 
that Bertie was not her ultimate ideal, not 
her pluperfect hero. He was too much en- 
amored of Bertie for that. But one learns 
to overlook things, even an obtrusive ego. 
Bertie had his good points. His vices were 
minor ones. He did not go the pace that 
some of the sporty youths hit up, or spend 
his father’s money so carelessly. He could 
be gentle and kind, in his way; and always, 
as Loline was well aware nowadays, his eyes 
met hers with a friendly, eager look in them. 
If she had not been conscious of her own 
plainness, she might have listed Bertie as a 
real admirer—her first. 

At least once every twenty-four hours 
Nat Dowse would demand of his wife, 
‘“Where’s Loline, ma?’’ 

And as a rule Ma Dowse would reply, 
“Oh, she’s off somewhere with Bertie 
Mergle.”’ 

“ec Huh U2 

The grunted response implied no more 
than that Pa Dowse was satisfied that 
Loline was all right. 

But occasionally Ma Dowse secretly in- 
dulged in a knowing smile. She and Mrs. 
Mergle would now and then smile together. 
They were getting to be fast friends, Mrs. 
Dowse and Mrs. Mergle. Mrs. Mergle 
had told her of the little girl they had lost. 
She would have been just about Loline’s 


age. 

So when the hundreds in the big dining 
room had thinned to dozens, when suddenly 
the crowds at the starting tees had dwindled 
to a few foursomes and twosomes, when 
that strangely barren appearance began to 
settle over the place, from locker room to 
lobby, Cynthia Kane announced that it 
was high time they were following the crowd. 

“Suppose we go back to Piny Pines for a 
few weeks?” she suggested. 

“But the Mergles are going to the 
Springs,”’ objected Mrs. Dowse. “And the 
Barclays and the Dreers are there now.” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Dowse. ‘‘Sam and I 
are going into the Senior Tournament up 
there.” 

“Then Teddy will wire at once for reser- 
vations,’’ said Cynthia. 

A matter of drawing-rooms sent the 
Mergles off two trains ahead of the Dowses, 
and it was a forlorn Nat who wandered 
about the almost deserted grounds and 
golf club for a whole day. The weather 
had turned coolfagain, back to a comfort- 
able seventy-six in the shade; the lowly 
scrub palmetto was broadcasting its honey- 
scented pollen on the Gulf breeze; the pink 
and white oleanders had burst into full 
bloom; quail piped fearlessly on the nearly 
empty fairways; and far up in the cloudless 
blue sky the frigate bird silhouetted his 
slim black wings as he soared effortless on 
lazy errands. 

“All mighty fine,’”” commented Dowse to 
Teddy, ‘‘but there’s nobody to it. Seems 
too bad to have to leave it.” 

“‘T see they had snow up in North Caro- 
lina yesterday,’”’ added Teddy, like a Job’s 
comforter. “ Doesn’tseem possible. Better 
save out some heavy knickers in case the 
trunks are late.” 

Their arrival at the Springs could hardly 
have been more spectacular if it had been 
staged by a press agent. Some sort of lawn 
féte was just breaking up as the bus landed 
them in front of the hotel, and Sam Mergle, 
having bribed the orchestra to play Hail! 
Hail! The Gang’s All Here, greeted them 
noisily. Behind him came the Ruppells, and 
Jake Werner, and the Dreers, and Mrs. 
Blanding, still husbandless. Nat Dowse 
was shaken by both hands at the same 
time, hammered on the back, poked in the 
ribs. Mrs. Dowse was embraced by three 


~unhook and unsnap Mrs. Dowse’s much- 
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ladies. Bertie Mergle had Loline by the 
arm. It was almost an ovation. 

In the confusion of their triumphal entry, 
none of the Dowses noticed two spectators 
who stared at this outburst of enthusiastic 
friendship with much amazement. 

Of course, a room party followed. It was 
a big one, and luckily the trunks had come 
on the same train with them. They had 
barely time to get into their dinner clothes 
when Sam Mergle came to pilot them to 
the new scene of festivities. Fifteen persons 
had crowded into the room and were wait- 
ing to drink to the late arrivals. There was 
cheering as they were ushered in. 

“Guess you know everyone,” said Sam. 
“All old friends of yours. Oh, I forgot, 
though—Mr. and Mrs. Madden. But 
they’re from your state, Nat. You ought to 
know ’em. Madden, this is Nat Dowse; 
Mrs. Madden, Mrs. Dowse.” 

And the Dowses found themselves gaz- 
ing at the Maddens, of Dorsham Heights; 
the Maddens, whose century-old home, 
with its leaded fanlights, quaint dormers 
and noble elms, stood directly opposite the 
glaring new mansion which Dowse had 
built. In Dorsham the Maddens were the 
leaders of the most exclusive set; they had 
the high seats, ruled the inner circle. It 
had been said of Dorsham, borrowing the 
well-known quip about the Boston Brah- 
mans, that “the Putneys spoke only to 
Maddens, the Maddens only to God.” 

But local tradition is a fixed thing, non- 
transportable. Only a nation-wide fame or 
front-page notoriety of the current week 
counts for much in the graded democracy of 
resort hotels. There one leaves his past, 
and rises to ephemeral prominence only as 
his peculiar talents can command the spot- 
light. The genial mixer, the winner of the 
low-medal score, the stunt artist who can 
yodel or lead a Paul Jones, comes to the top. 

At the Springs, the Maddens found them- 
selves among the obscure. Only through a 
chance acquaintance with the Dreers had 
they been included in the party, and even 
then they were conscious of being on the 
fringe of it. And now they were being 
presented, as casual outsiders, to the hon- 
ored guests of the occasion—theshoe-button 
Dowses! Yet there was an appreciative 
flicker in the gray eyes of Mr. Madden as 
he stepped forward. 

“One really ought to know his neighbors, 
as Mr. Merglesays. Howareyou, Dowse?”’ 

“‘T’m fine, Madden,” stoutly returned Pa 
Dowse. ‘Glad to see you here.” 

As for Mrs. Madden’s greeting to Ma 
Dowse—well, you could hardly call it effu- 
sive. It was gracious enough, in a per- 
functory way. And Mrs. Dowse’s response 
was a creditable example of dignified re- 
serve. 

A moment later glasses were raised as 
Sam Mergle bellowed a toast. 

“To Nat and Millie,” he announced. 
“They don’t make ’em any better.”’ 

Mrs. Madden hesitated, glanced across 
at her husband, caught his eye twinkle, and 
drank to the sentiment with such mental 
reservations as seemed fitting. And at din- 
ner she very kindly asked Mrs. Dowse when 
they expected to occupy their new home. 

Late that evening, as Nat Dowse helped 


admired dinner gown, he chuckled. 

“Guess we showed the Maddens a thing 
or two—eh, Millie?” 

“She was rather nice to me at dinner,” 
said Ma Dowse. 

“Well, why shouldn’t she be? Look who 
you are, old girl!’’ 

“But really, Nat, if it hadn’t been for 
Cynthia Kane 

She left the sentence in the air. 

“Yes, I expect so,’”’ agreed Pa Dowse. 
“No denying but what she’s delivered the 
goods. We ain’t joy dodgers any more.” 

“But after we get home, Nat, do—do 
you think the Maddens will 4 

“T don’t give a hoot what the Maddens 
do or don’t do.”’ 

Next morning, when Nat Dowse, forti- 
fied against the crisp breeze that came down 
from the mountains by fuzzy woolen stock- 
ings, heavy knickers and a deerskin coat, 
sallied out to Number Onetee, hefound him- 
self paired with Madden against Mergle 
and Jake Werner. Their combined skill, 
assisted by the hook that developed in Wer- 
ner’s drive, netted them three dollars each, 
and had you listened to their exchange of 
felicities as they won the match with two 
pars on the sixteenth, you would have 
questioned neither the stability nor the en- 
durance of their cordial relations. 

Meanwhile Teddy, who was finding his 
services less and less in demand, had picked | 
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In Jack Tar Togs, boys feel at 
home right away. Irvin 
S. Cobb calls them “The 
Clothes that made Young 
America Free.” 


Generous in cut---boy-proof at 
every point---tailored as carefully 
as a man’s suit---Jack Tar Togs 
come in various wool and cotton 
fabrics. 

This carefree youngster is wearing Jack Tar 
Togs Suit No. 1340. Button-on model of 
wool jersey. Slash pocket in blouse, collar 
and cuffs silk braid trimmed. In brown or 

heather. Large all-around silk tie. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. 


Send for free Style Book 
for Boys and Girls. Address Dept. P-2, 
THE STROUSE-BAER CoO. 


Baltimore, 
Md. 
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It happens! It hurts! 
—then, Unguentine—quick!” 


Be cuts, scalds, scratches are sure to 
happenin thekitchen. They hurt—dangerous 
infection may result—they heal slowly and leave 
scars—unless you know just what to do—at once. 


When it happens, think “Unguentine quick!”’ 
Apply from the clean, aseptic tube, then bandage. 
The pain dies away. Infection is prevented. 
Unguentine quickly heals and—important—al- 
most always without a scar. To keep a tube 
handy in the kitchen is wisdom, 


For over thirty years Unguentine has been the 
first thought in the household treatment of minor 
injuries or skin irritations. It has won millions of 
steadfast friends just because it is really effective. 


Your first tube will establish Unguentine in your 


Unguentine medicine chest or on the kitchen shelf. 
relieves and heals : 
BURRS Get it at your druggist’s—he knows what Un- 
Y TS guentine will do. Price soc. 
BRUISES 5 
SUNBURN oe 
CHAFED SKIN ORWICH Mktg asin COMPANY 
POISON IVY hos ee ere 
INSECT BITES ew Yor 1cago ansas Uity 
& 
Pronounced 
Un-gwen-teen 


The name **Norwich” on a pharmaceutical preparation stands for purity of ingredients 
and extreme accuracy in control of preparation. Rely on this name in drug store purchases. 
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up old friends of his own. Among them 
was none other than Nick Mulford. 

““Why, you old deserter !’” Nick had hailed 
him. ‘‘ Where you been keeping yourself all 
this time?”’ 

“Oh, knocking around thesame old joints. 
Just drifted up from the West Coast.” 

‘‘But—but we heard you’d done a nose 
dive, Teddy, after you’d sold out and van- 
ished so sudden. This doesn’t look like it.” 

“You can hear a lot,” said Teddy, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘Some of it’s so and 
some isn’t.” 

““Everybody’s been asking for you, espe- 
cially Chet Porter. He’s been trying to get 
track of you for the last month.” 

“Oh, has he? I expect he’d like to un- 
load some more phony stock on me. Well, 
you tell him there’s nothing doing, Nick.” 

“You'll have a chance to tell him your- 
self next week. He’s due down here then. 
How’s Cinnie?”’ 

But within ten minutes they had organ- 
ized a foursome and had dropped all trivial 
personal affairs for the important business 
of chipping straight to the pin and trying to 
run down birdies. 

Also Cynthia was discovering, for the 
first time in months, that she had time on 
her hands. Ma Dowse having accepted an 
invitation from Mrs. Dreer, was off for an 
all-day motor trip, in company with Mrs. 
Mergle and another friend. Loline and Ber- 
tie were riding. Next day it was much the 
same, and the next. 

There was an innate honesty about Cyn- 
thia Kane which would not allow her to be 
content when she felt she was getting some- 
thing for nothing. So she had a plain talk 
with Mr. Dowse. 

“You don’t need us any longer,” she told 


im. 

“Eh? Think we’ve had a full course, do 
you? But I signed up for a year.” 

“Or six months. That’s nearly up. And 
you'll be going back to Dorsham soon, I 
suppose.” 

““Dorsham? Notfor quitea while. That 
is, not to stay. I’ve got to run up there for 
a few days before long, just to get things in 
shape, and then I’ll come back. You see, 
the Mergles want us to join ’em in a trip 
abroad. Maybe the Dreers will go along 
too. Anyway, Sam and I have made up 
our minds that it’s time we blew our fami- 
lies to the grand tour. I expect we’ll have 
to show the womenfolks London and Paris 
and the Riviera and Switzerland, and do 
the usual sight-seein’ stunts. But Sam and 
I are gonna take the clubs along and try 
out a few of those Scotch and English 
courses in between. Might find some in 
France too. So it won’t be so bad.” 

“Splendid!”’ said Cynthia. “Then, of 
course, we—we are through. I hope you 
think the experiment has been a success, 
Mr. Dowse; that we have been able to 
show you something about the art of living.” 

“T’ll say you have, young woman. Ma 
and I were talking about it only the other 
night. We may not be experts yet, but I 
guess we’re out of the kindergarten class. 
You’ve come across, both of you.” 

“Thank you. We have enjoyed it. And 
now—well, I suppose we have worked our- 
selves out of a job. Shall we call it six 
months?” 

“Just a moment.”’ Mr. Dowse had pro- 
duced his check book and was busy with his 
fountain pen. “There! That satisfactory?” 

“Why,” gasped Cynthia, ““you—you’ve 
made it out for ten!” 

“T’m figuring it as piecework, and if that 
suits me it ought to suit you. There’s a two 
weeks’ vacation coming to you right here. 
So don’t hurry about packing your trunks.” 

It was a luminous-eyed Cynthia who 
flitted about the hotel looking for Teddy. 
She finally found him coming up from the 
grill, and she waved the check at him. 

““We’ve been fired, Teddy dear! But 
we’ve been paid off too. Look at this!” 

Teddy stared. Then, with nothing but a 
potted palm to hide him from a scandalized 
chambermaid, he gave Cynthia a bear hug. 

“Good Lord, old girl!” he breathed in 
her ear. “‘Couldn’t stymie you, could they? 
Some grand little pal, I’ll tell the court!” 

But it was only a few hours later that 
Teddy himself encountered what he would 
have described as a good break. He was 
found and cornered by the newly arrived 
Chet Porter. 

“You didn’t get any of my letters?” 
demanded Chet. 

“No,” said Teddy. 
about.” 

“Then you don’t know, you poor sap?” 

“That’s why I’m such a sap, I suppose. 
Know what, for instance?” 


“Been skittering 
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“That I’ve made a killing for A 
man. Cleaned up couple hundred the 
as it stands.” 

For a moment Teddy gauped at } 

“Now, Chet,” he protested, “do 
pect me to fall for any of that movie; 
young hero finds he owns gusher in }) 
It simply doesn’t happen.” af 

“Right you are, Teddy. Could; 
that oil stock for a hatful of German; 
It’s that radio stuff that’s been sky; 
ing. Our firm got in on a big merge 
own twenty shares for every origin: 
they’re cutting melons every qu: 
meeting. Wait until you see how my 
have piled up in the bank! Lucky stif 
all you’ve been doing the last few m 
I suppose, has been just playing ar 

“Oh, yes,” echoed Teddy, son 
dazed, ‘“‘playing around.” 

But when he had fully recovered hi 
tal balance, about the third day fol] 
you must give him credit for framin 
a definite and brilliant line of action. i 
thought it all out, he confided in C; 

“Tell you what, Cinnie, we’ll just 
back to Roaring Rock, get us a nice 
and slip in with the old crowd justast 
nothing had happened. We'll ope 
one of our wild parties, eh?” 

“No,” said Cynthia. 

“Wha-a-at?”’ | 

“We'll do nothing of the kind. ] 
up on wild parties, Teddy. They 
get you anywhere, and they’re too’ 
sive for us. We’re not going to do é 
crash—not if I can help it. And we 
going back to Roaring Rock.” 

“But—but what then?” 

“How about Dorsham?” 

“Dorsham!”’ Teddy said it as ifs 
named Patagonia or some place it; 

“It’s one of the prettiest little t 


Club and the golf course. You kn! 
did. And don’t you remember | 
quaint, comfortable old house that} 
the Dowse’s? With a fresh coat || 
and a little inside altering and 1) 
kind of furniture it would be a perf 
of a place. Strictly Colonial all thr 
ought to be; old mahogany rush-bi 
chairs, rag rugs, old-fashioned wa: 


hollyhocks and columbines and ti’ 
and phlox. Mrs. Dowse told me ‘fl 
it. And pretty soon it will be ti) 
getting it in shape ——” 
“But see here, Cinnie, why gii 
cited about the old Dowse place? 
“Because I’ve bought it, Ted! 
and we’re going to live there. Alllit 
furniture too. I almost bought o| 
and Zeke, but not quite. They're 
be moved up to the new house.” 
Once more Teddy was stunnel 
unexpectedness of Cynthia. Aft 
ment or so he was able to ask fain’ 
winters, Cinnie? What about wit’ 
“Qh, perhaps we can afiord to ta 
for a few months of Florida; butl® 
tage or bungalow somewhere; nl 
resort hotel with the rest of the jorl! 
I’ve had my share of that, Tedd-t 
It’s all right if you like it, but if yw 
well, you want something else.” || 
“All right, Cynthia. You gen! 
what you want. You seem to be! 
of the time too. So Dorsham it 
Dorsham it would have been! 
So, wandering somewhere al! 
land, Scotland or the Continer| 
Dowses and Mergles—perhaps 1? 
too. And no doubt Sam Mergl#! 
Dowse have tested the windy trap! 
the rolling fairways of St. Andrey, ™ 
time they will tackle Aix-les-!5. 
Mentone and the course at Biat 
Ma Dowse and Mrs. Mergle wi8t® 
ping in Regent Street and in P M 
Rivoli. And in old cathedrals :¢™ 
Ritz hotels, before the solemn 
the Matterhorn and behind a si 
brella at Deauville, Bertie Mer®™ 
mooning fondly at Loline Dows'? ; 
trying to decide just when and 2 " 
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the big news to their respective 

Andin Dorsham, New Hamps! 
Kane, with a handicap cut tos 
his name engraved on the Challe/®* 
while Cynthia, her exquisite shi@@ 
den under a gingham morning 4 1 
ing excitedly for Teddy to como 
garden and see her first hollyho® 


(THE END) 
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Good Woodwork Improves with Age 


T was not only the feeling of spa- 

ciousness and leisure which went 

into the fine old homes which we 
regard today as “mansions”. It was 
sound oak, and clear white pine, and 
well made woodwork. It was love and 
skill in planning, and pride in work- 
manship. 


Today houses are built faster and more 
efficiently. Space is saved, thereby cut- 
ting down thé labor of housekeeping 
and the cost of heating. Furniture and 
equipment is installed that makes liv- 
ing easier and the new houses have 
just as much beauty and sentiment as 
the best of the old ones. 


Today fine woodwork is being used in 
bungalows and small houses as well as 
in the more expensive. Architects 
and contractors have found in Curtis 
Woodwork the finest designing co- 


Curtis Woodwork is identified by the 
mark at the right. Whatever you buy— 
sash, door, moulding or interior wood- 
work—see that it bears this trademark. 
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CURTI 


operation, and the sincerest expression 
of pride in workmanship. They rec- 
ommend Curtis because of the Curtis 
intent, grown stronger each year since 
1866—to make quality woodwork at 
reasonable prices, and the standard of 
value in the industry. To make quality 
woodwork at quantity cost. 


Curtis has standardized woodwork. 
Dealers everywhere compare other 
woodwork with Curtis, much the same 
as foreign exchange is compared with 
the American dollar. Curtis standard- 
ization means the finest designs, faith- 
fully executed; large scale production; 
standard prices for quality products. 


It means that you can select the wood- 
work best suited to your house plans; 
know in advance exactly what it will 
cost; sure that the delivery will be made 
on schedule. 
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We have prepared a series of Plan Books 
showing beautiful plans for homes in 
Colonial, English, Western and Southern 
architecture. Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
New York Architects, designed the 5-6-7-8 
room houses. 
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STAIRWAYS 
by Curtis 


Curtis Stairways, like every item 
of Curtis Woodwork, are de- 
signed to meet the most critical 
architect’s approval, and made to 
meet the most exacting builder’s 
standards. Each tread is wedged 
into place, without the use of 
nails. Goosenecks, hand rails,and 
volutes are bolted solidly and 
invisibly, producing a firm and 


enduring balustrade. No nail 
holes visible. 
Balusters dovetailed into the 


treads and concealed by strips of 


mitered nosing and molding. No 
end grain showing. . . . Curtis 
Woodwork includes both ex- 
terior and interior doors, front 
entrances, exterior woodwork, 
windows and _ sash, frames, in- 
terior trim, cabinet work, stair- 
ways, screens. 


Curtis service is available to 
home builders everywhere. 
Our plants are conveniently 
located to adequately serve 
you, your dealer, your contrac- 
tor and your architect. 


Curtis Companies Incorporated 
Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis Bros. & Co., Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., 


Clinton, la. Topeka, Kans. 
Curtis & Yale Co., Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., 
Wausau, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Curtis Sash & Door Co., Curtis Sash & Door Co., 
Sioux City, Ia. Chicago, Ill. 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Curtis Detroit Co., 


Lincoln, Neb. Detroit, Mich. 
Sales offices in: 
Pittsburgh New York Baltimore, Md. 


The Curtis dealer in your community can secure 
these books free if you present this coupon. 


The Curtis Companies’ Service Bureau 
2410 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, lowa 
Enclosed find ($ 


). Please send me Plan Book on 
QO Bungalows O 1% and 2 story houses; 5 room 
O) 6 room O 7 room O 8 room houses 


Check the books desired and enclose $1 for each. 


I would like copies of your free booklets showing 
Permanent Furniture O Stairs 

O Entrances and Exterior Doors 

Check the ones desired. 
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“The other morning—yesterday 
She stopped short at the expression on his 


ace. 

“Yesterday morning?”’ He was looking 
at her intently, with growing excitement 
and interest. ‘‘But I didn’t know you were 
really there!’ 

She blushed deeply. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

He did not answer. He pushed open the 
wicket gate and went into the garden. She 
followed him along the narrow brick path, 
like one who walks in sleep. The dew was 
heavy on the rosebushes. The sun had 
come up in the eastern sky. Mist was roll- 
ing away before the bright light as a dream 
vanishes at waking. 

Oliver stopped short in the path, turned 
around and held out his arms. And she 
came into them, like one who walks in sleep. 

“Was it like this in your dream?”’ he 
whispered. 

“Did you—have the same dream?’’ she 
asked in wonder. 

“Was yours—this?”’ 

“ At the same time?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“And then—I couldn’t sleep—I came 
out into the garden, really.” 

“While I was dreaming of you in the 
garden.” 

“Tt’s like The Brushwood Boy, isn’t it? 
How they found each other at last.” 

“Why do you pretend not to love me?” 
he whispered. 

And for the first time they kissed. 

Then she heard his voice murmuring 
triumphantly, ““You do love me! You do 
love me! Why do you pretend?” 

She could not speak, could not remember 
who she was, nor where, for the storm that 
was breaking over her. 

“Tell me that you do.” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

Bay. lust 

“T love you.” 

“Oh, I knew you’d come ‘back to me, 
Gwynne!” 

She tore herself from his arms, white and 
shaking. Looked at himin terror. Gwynne! 
It was Gwynne he loved! And Eva had no 
right to love him! 

“Darling! Why—what’s the matter?” 

He tried to take her again in his arms, 
but she resisted him. 

“No,” she said, with tears in her voice. 
“Tt wasn’t true. I don’t love you.” 


“T don’t! I don’t! 


It wasn’t true.” 
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His face set, white and stern. 

“You were only playing with me, 
Gwynne?” 

“ec Yes.” 

His mouth twisted. She was afraid of his 
hurt and angry eyes. Dropped her own. 
They waited a moment. Neither spoke. 
Birds were waking and calling in the trees. 
And the fresh dewy smell of early morning 
and of roses was all about them. 

“Gwynne,” he said at last, in a shaking 
low voice, “I’ve stood all I can. I can’t— 
go on. I’ve waited. I’ve tried to please 
you. I haven’t thought of anything but 
you—how I could make you happy—make 
you love me. But now I see it’s no use. 
I’m through.” 

Her heart stood still. She could not speak. 

“What do you want, Gwynne?” heasked. 
‘Shall I set you free?” 

Oh, the pain in his voice! He had made 
it cold and steady, he was looking at her 
bravely and steadily; but the bitter pain 
that she knew was in his heart wrung her 
own. And then she knew that she must go 
to his arms and give him the love and ten- 
derness he needed. What did her own life 
matter? He was hurt. And she must 
comfort him. 

As she wavered, as she turned es him, the 
gate of the garden opened, and Oliver’s 
faithful old butler came down the path, 
coughing discreetly, and bearing a tray. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,”’ he said. “But I 


thought I should wait up with this tele- 


gram, in case it might be important.” 

Eva tore open the envelope and read: 

“Miss Eva Grahame injured in accident. 
Better come at once.” 

Suddenly all the fears of the past weeks 
seemed to leave Eva, she found the courage 
she had waited for so long; and without 
waiting to reflect, automatically she handed 
the telegram to Oliver. He read it twice— 
looked at her in bewilderment. 

“Tt must be a mistake,” he said. ‘‘They 
must have sent you someone else’s mes- 


sage. 
“No. It’s for me.” 
“But, Gwynne 
“T am not Gwynne,” she said. “I’m 
Eva Grahame. It’s Gwynne who’s hurt. 
And you must go to her.”’ 


” 
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ES, I tried to break my silly neck,” 
cheerfully announced the lady in the 
hospital bed to her assembled visitors. 
“But I only succeeded in smashing two 


ribs and an ankle. Have you ever heard of 
anything so stupid? -There’d have been 
some corking publicity in really doing my- 
self in to get at Burrage, but ribs are such 
an anticlimax. I don’t suppose he even 
feels complimented by a mere fracture.” 

“Oh, my poor, poor darling!’ exclaimed 
Aunt Fannie, who, having wept steadily all 
the way on the train, was unusually de- 
monstrative. “Are you in dreadful pain, 
Gwynne?” 

“T will be if you joggle the bed like that, 
Aunt Fannie. And for heaven’s sake don’t 
drip down my neck. Why is Eva skulking 
off there in a corner? It wasn’t you who 
pushed me downstairs, or into our silly 
game, either. I’m all to blame, you know, 
absolutely!’’ she announced determinedly 
to her relatives. “‘Eva was simply bullied 
into this, please understand that clearly.” 

“Oh! I’m so ashamed,” wailed Eva, 
who had not looked at Oliver once since 
they entered the room, nor in fact through- 
out the entire journey 

“Of all stupid drivel!” cried Gwynne. 
“Even for you! What have you got to be 
ashamed of?” 

Eva blushed so hotly that tears came 
into her eyes. 

on’t scorch yourself,’”’ remarked 
Gwynne unfeelingly. ‘‘ Well, Oliver? Aren’t 
you going to kiss me?” 

“Do you want me to, Gwynne?” asked 
Oliver gravely. 

Aunt Fannie gasped. And Mrs. Sheldon 


, sank down into a stiff hospital chair, look- 


ing as if the whole situation had quite over- 
come her. She was pale, and had scarcely 
uttered a word since they left Midland. 

Gwynne’s surprise had changed to laugh- 
ter. ‘‘Priceless!”’ she gurgled. ‘Simply 
priceless! I must coax Oliver for a kiss. 
Isn’t that delicious?’’ 

“T am not at all sure that it is,”’ replied 
Aunt Fannie grimly, darting a look of in- 
tense dislike at Eva, and then looking 
quickly at Oliver’s quite impassive face. 
“But we mustn’t upset you now, Gwynne. 
The nurse cautioned me.” 

“You don’t think I’d get upset about 
kissing Oliver, do you?” crowed Gwynne. 
‘Positively you are all too funny! I always 
knew relations were something of a scream, 
but I didn’t know they were so utterly 
comic! Why, all of you look like under- 
takers.” 

She lay back on her pillows, shaking with 
laughter, and putting one hand to her 
bandaged side. 


“Well, Oliver? Aren’t You Going to 
Kiss Me?’' “‘Do You Want Me to, 


Gwynne?” 


Asked Oliver Gravely 


October I; 


“Oh, my poor ribs! Do stop be 
funnily gloomy!” she begged. “T) 
prised you didn’t come draped in m of 

The trained nurse slipped into th 
with noiseless efficiency. 

“Now, Mrs. Sheldon ——” she } 
strated in her most professional may 

“Go away!’ cried Gwynne. “J 
covering rapidly. I’ve never been so ¢ 
up in my life. But do throw ow 
roses. Inever could bear the scent of t 

She waved toward a lordly 
American Beauties sent by her m 
A quick glance went from Oliver 
She would not look at him, but h 
deepened and her lips trembled. 

The nurse went out with the rose 
ping on the way to whisper to Aunt 

e must go now,” announce¢ 
little lady briskly, attempting to 
her flock. 

But Oliver gently placed the un 
Eva in a chair and brought one f 
Fannie. 

“Wait just a minute, please,” h 
a tone of quiet authority. ‘There’ 
thing we’ve got to settle immediate 
can’t believe that it will upset Gwyn 
discuss it. And even if it does—t 
something due from her to—to Mis 
hame.” 

“T can’t imagine what you mear 
ver!”’ cried Aunt Fannie, bristlin 

“Surely you must realize, Aun 
that there is only one victim of G 
peculiar method of amusing he 

“Victim! Don’t be absurd, 0 

“Oliver is quite right,” said 
don unexpectedly, in her qui 
voice. “Our first thought should h 
our dear Eva.” | 

Eva gasped. Mrs. Sheldon ge 
her hand. 

“Tt is only a matter of simple 
see that this poor child does 
from ——” 

“Only a matter of common 
interrupted Oliver fiercely. “I su 
understand, Gwynne, the sort o 
which you’ve exposed Miss Grah 
affair becomes known?” 

“Well, upon my word, Oliver! 
too, Isobel!” exclaimed Aunt 
dignantly. “Naturally, I’m just 
as you to hush up any scandal, b’ 
it’s simply outrageous of you— 
Gwynne is so il] —— 

“Pipe down, champion!” 
with shocking disrespect. 


(Continued from Page 104) 
Mturally, he’s on his high horse,”’ said 
ye cheerfully. ‘‘I’d be more unre- 
and dignified than that if someone 
}jayed such a good joke on me. We 
lly fooled them, didn’t we, Eva?” 

] Rime, ” declared Aunt Fannie quickly. 

) yes! Of course you’d say that 
7 Gwyn ne jeered. 

Eln’t 1 tell you, Oliver? At Mrs. 
Bl’’s dance?” 

: { i” said Oliver. 


" ternal instinct, I suppose?’’ mocked 


“But how did you 


yi e. 
fh at all,” said Aunt Fannie firmly. 


new that no matter how much you 
ianged, Gwynne,” declared Aunt 
, “I knew that no matter how good 
seet you were pretending to be—just 
roy me!—you would never, never, 
‘er anyone’s feet when dancing!” 
od heavens, did you do that, Eva?” 
wynne. “Well, thet settles it. I can 
to back to Midland again. You’ve 
aed my reputation just as much as 
v yours.’ 
pa suppose you had any intention 
i ” accused Aunt 
Rito, ‘Sherlock Holmes,’ asserted 
me, “Nothing could make me go 
kiow I’ve got a career. They say 
ree thought I was pretty good, even 
e d see me only in one act. But can 
t it, Eva? Guess who snatched our 
sae in the second act right away from 
aj. played it at only ten minutes’ no- 
a simply knocked the great man 


in’t imagine,” said Eva. 

' understudy!’”’ crowed Gwynne. 
at the blank look on Eva’s face: 
,| forgot! You don’t know who: my 
dy was. And that’s the whole 


at f the story. Do you remember the 
Vepho brought back my coat to you, 

3, in a way, the lady who introduced 

oll, I hunted her up, in my gratitude, 

de her general understudy—without 

‘tending to let her get a chance at 
prt, of course—and there you are. 
yea in a theatrical story —” 

14 been wondering,” said Eva, “‘who 
| diave sent the telegram to me, It 
E signed. Who knew my name and 

—I mean yours?” 

'maid, Salusha. She addressed the 
le, you remember, that time I wrote 
ro —as Mrs. Oliver Sheldon.” 
wane darted a mischievous glance at 
1. \nd she blushed. 
Vsn’t it clever of her,” said Gwynne, 
}inember? And to know that she 
; o wire my only known friend? Still, 

Id have been rather dramatic if 

’dead in the morning papers that you 
e( ad. I think the reporters killed me.” 
0!” gasped Eva, turning pale. 
a av I'd forgotten all about mamma! 

wire her at once.’ 

Yur mother, Miss Grahame?” asked 

it annie coldly. “May I ask who and 
rh he is?” 
‘MVmma is in Canada, stranded,” re- 
d va, with an innocent smile. “She's 
acess, and the daughter of your Aunt 
us yrs 
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“Of Aunt Jerusha!’’ 

“Your aunt, and Gwynne’s great-aunt, 
and my grandmother,” said Eva. 

“Then that explains us!’’ cried Gwynne 
excitedly. Then she fell back on the pillows 
with a groan. ‘Another relation! Good 
Lord, Eva, you’re my cousin.” 

“Yes,” said Eva timidly. “I’m afraid I 
am—if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Gwynne no- 
bly. ‘Sit on the bed and kiss me, but don’t 
joggle.”’ 

“Isn’t it strange there seems to be no 
way of dodging the natural affections?”’ 
she added, when the kiss was over. ‘“‘I 
didn’t mind a bit, though usually I hate 
being pawed over. I suppose I’m getting 
softened by love, or something of the sort. 
Oh! I forgot to tell you, Eva, I’m in love 
with Hal.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Eva happily. 

“But he’s in love with me too.” 

“T don’t mind,” repeated Eva. 

‘And I don’t object to Oliver’s being in 
love with you.” 

“But he isn’t!’ cried Eva, flushing hotly. 

“T am,” said Oliver. 

She dared not look at him. 

“T—I thought it was only—because you 
thought I was Gwynne,” she faltered. 

“No,” he said firmly. “It’s you, Eva.” 

“Oh! Are you sure? It isn’t just because 
I—you think I —— 

“Don’t be a perfect goose, Eva,” cried 
Gwynne. “Don’t you see how it is? You 
are the right me inside my outside.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sheldon unexpectedly. 
“T think all of us realize that. And that 
everything will be arranged to protect our 
dear Eva,” she added firmly. ‘“‘Don’t you 
agree with me, Gwynne? There mustn’t be 
any scandal or gossip. We mustn’t let the 
world into our secret at all. I shall take 
Eva abroad with me, at once. Don’t you 
think that the best plan, Oliver? And we 
shall live very quietly somewhere until— 
until everything can be settled.”’ 

“Don’t you and Eva decide on Paris, 
though,” said Gwynne selfishly. ‘I’m go- 
ing there myself. It’s ever so much smarter 
now than Reno,” 

XXXIV 
ELL, I shall never get over my sur- 
prise that Gwynne’s divorce caused'so 
little gossip,’”” remarked one of Aunt Fan- 
nie’s devoted friends. ‘‘But then I suppose 
it was because everyone had seen it coming 
for such a long time. I always said their 
marriage could never last. I said it was a 
mistake at the time, I remember. Oliver is 
heartbroken, I suppose?’’ 

“Oh, do you?” replied Aunt Fannie. 

“Yes, but then I’ve noticed that these 
devoted men always marry again. Do you 
think he will, Fannie? Of course, Gwynne 
intends to. Or do you think she really 
wants a career? I must say, none of it 
seems to upset you, Fannie. But of course 
you'll miss Gwynne.” 

“No, Ishan’t,” said Aunt Fannie. “I’m 
going to be with her. Delia and I. She 
says we are the only two things she wants 
out of her whole past life.’’ 

“Really? But, Fannie 

“T shall live in New York and watch 
Gwynne become a famous actress. It will 
be the next best thing to being one myself. 
She is going into the producing end of the 
game too. And perhaps she can find some- 
thing for me to do there too. r’ ve always 
known I could design costumes.’ 

“How amusing, Fannie! At your age!” 
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“Well, why shouldn’t I amuse myself at 
any ageI can? And I’ve Gwynne to thank 
for releasing me from a perfectly stupid, 
useless life here. Oh! You don’t know 
Gwynne at all. And no one here has ever 
appreciated her. She says she wants better 
things for the theater. And so the first play 
she produces will be one of her husband’s.” 

“Her husband!” 

“There, I’ve let the cat out of the bag, 
haven’t I?” said Aunt Fannie, smiling. 
“‘Gwynne is going to marry a very charm- 
ing and talented young man. And I’m 
awfully fond of him.” 

“Oh! Isee. So that is why—I'thought 
as much! But what about Oliver?” 

“Well,” said Aunt Fannie, “as you 
say—so devoted. If he ever does marry 
again it probably will be someone who 
looks ever so much like Gwynne,” 

“Faithful to type, at any rate. How very 
amusing!” 

““Yes—isn’tlife?’’ remarked Aunt Fannie. 

Almost at the same moment, but under a 
bluer sky, Eva and Oliver were talking of 
the same thing—themselves—now the most 
interesting of all subjects. 

“But do you—do you mind very much— 
my making axes?” inquired Oliver anx- 
iously. 

“No; how absurd, dear! I think axes are 
wonderfully interesting,’”’ murmured Eva. 

“You darling! Tell me—I want every- 
thing to be just right for you, Eva—just as 
you've always planned—and dreamed. 
How shall we be married, dear?”’ 

“Oh, in a church, of course! With heaps 
and heaps of flowers.’”’> # 
“But very quietly? 

fuss and feathers?” 

“Oh, Oliver! Every girl wants fuss and 
feathers with her one—and only—wed- 
ding!” 

“Sweetest, loveliest Eva. Her only wed- 
ding?’’ 

“Of course! Of course! Why, Oliver!” 

“T’m sorry, dear.”’ 

“Don’t—please don’t—ever be cynical 
about marriage, Oliver. It’s like—religion, 
: think. One’s got to have faith—-or it can’t 

ast.” 

“Oh, Eva, I’m not good enough for you! 
My angel!” 

“T’d like a white satin wedding gown 
with orange blossoms, and a train yards 
long, please, Oliver.” 

“Miles long, princess. And what shall 
my gift to you be?” 

“Pearls.” \ 

“Pearls it shall be.” \ 

“And then—Italy—in the spring.” 4 

“‘Ttaly—in the spring.” a 

“And then—back to Midland again, 


No people? No 


Oliver. Home.” 
“Home. How sweetly you say that, 
Eva.” 
“And then “ 
“Then?” * 


“ Just—contentment, Oliver.” 

“Sure there’s nothing else you want, my 
darling?” 

“Yes—if you don’t mind 

“Tell me.” i 

“T’d like—I’d like to remodel your house, 
please, Oliver.” 

“History repeats itself,’ he groaned. 
“What do you want to do—turn it into a 
medieval monastery?”’ 

“No. It’s only the east wing. I’d like— 
I’dlike to turn it into—a modern nursery.” 


” 


(THE END) 
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Krementz jewelry i is made ‘a8 
gentlemen. It is of high quality, 
with its designs pleasing and 
in the latest style. 


Originally Krementz fame 
started with a collar button; 
then, as now, the finest it is pos- 
sible to make. Worn in every 
civilized country. Price 25¢.ea. 


The. inte yariceh of finely 

executed designs in Krementz 
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in accord with individual taste, 
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yellow gold. Pair illustrated 
has a white gold center with a 
green gold rim—price $3.50. 


Krementz spool links are made 
with a one-piece, inseparable 
post. . This post is the proper 
length for holding the cuff in 
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The choice of particular peo- 
ple. Most of the better shops 
carry Krementz exclusively. 
The set illustrated has white 
mother-of-pearl center set with 
half pearl; rims, white metal 
and black enamel. 
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paper base are not 
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BLABON 


Architects and builders know the value of Blabon 
floors of Art Linoleum for modern buildings of a 
public or semi-public nature. 


In schools, libraries, churches, club houses, banks, 
office buildings, hotels, hospitals, industrial build- 
ings—or wherever hard constant wear prevails 
Blabon floors have combined advantages not found 
in any other type of floor. Blabon floors of Linoleum 
or Cork Carpet have no cracks and no splinters. 
Their soft colors prevent eye-strain. 


In homes, also, Blabon Art Linoleums are exten- 
sively used. They help to complete the color scheme 
in any room upstairs or down. 


A Blabon floor of Plain, Inlaid or “Invincible” 
Battleship Linoleum (whose colors and patterns go 
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beauty unchanged. It is resilient—comfortable and 
quiet to the tread. It is sanitary—easy to keep clean, 
and germ destroying. Economical inupkeep. Adapted 
to fireproof construction, and can be cemented down 
over builders’ felt paper to wood or concrete bases, 
as a permanent part of the building. 


Blabon Printed Linoleams—even more moderate in price— 
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wear. 


For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs are genuine linoleum in rich and attractive 
patterns. Durable, sanitary, mothproof., They lie flat without 
fastening. 
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booklet, “ The Floor for the Modern Home” and our Linoleum 
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and is a real money-saver in home furnishing. Sent upon 
receipt of 15 cents, but worth much more. Write for it today! 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
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THE PARADE OF THE WOOD) 
SOLDIERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


opportunity come. They must remain on 
parade, fruitlessly hep-hep-hep-hep-hep- 
ping along, poor chaps! If only President 
Coolidge would do something that would 
help them. But he hasn’t, up to the time of 
writing, and he probably won’t. He doesn’t 
have to. His politics is to take his time, 
assimilate his problems, establish his posi- 
tion, and in reality, save in such pressing 
matters as the coal strike, which is im- 
pending as this is written, he has no call to 
anticipate anything until it comes time to 
deliver his message to Congress in De- 
cember. 

All he has to do is to say nothing, or, as 
the sporting vernacular has it, not to tip his 
hand. He is under no obligation to do oth- 
erwise. It isn’t probable that any political 
appointment, say, save that of his own 
secretary, was ever discussed with Coolidge 
by the political leaders of his party while he 
was Vice President; or any political policy. 
He doesn’t owe anything to these candi- 
dates for the place he has now, and that is 
what he is paying them—nothing. There 
are no strings on him, save the basic party 
strings, the strings of the fundamentals of 
Republicanism; and, perhaps, a few New 
England strings. 

And the wooden soldiers must endlessly 


parade. Hep! Hep! Hep-hep-hep! Or, 
Mark time! Up-down! Up-down! Up- 
down! As you were! Present arms! The 


Commander in Chief is passing by. And 
he isn’t saying a word. 


Republicans of Differing Stripes 


The military technic of that preceding 
paragraph is probably faulty, but the idea 
is there. The wooden soldiers alibi their 
woodenness by saying that it is up to them 
to give the new man a chance; that they 
can do nothing, in the circumstances, except 
let Nature take its course. It surely is up 
to them to do both of those annoying things. 
There isn’t a mind reader among them and, 
failing that facility for discovering what 
the new President has in mind, they must 
await the performance. Hep! Hep! Hep- 
hep-hep! 

This being the situation on September 
first, as it indubitably is, there is no need to 
discuss the chances or probabilities of any 
individual wooden soldier. They all will be 
obliged to maintain company formation un- 
til more comes out of the White House than 
the guarded and laconic utterances of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and more is done in the 
White House than the methodical conduct 
of the day-by-day business. However, the 
state of the Republican Party, nationally, 
is fitting for discussion at this time, for that 
is a condition, and not a theory or an as- 
sumption, and so is the state of the Repub- 
lican Party, congressionally, because much 
that willhappenin November, 1924, depends 
on what the Congress will do that, without 
extra session, will convene in December. 

Like the national Democratic Party, the 
national Republican Party is a medium 
rather than a materialization. It lingers 
laxly because there is, as yet, no national 
alternative. It is a huge, shapeless, incom- 
pact, moribund affair that sprawls across 
the politics of the country, and remains 
theresprawling because the people, although 
knowing its condition, have not taken the 
inevitable steps of clearing it away and 
making a new and representative party of 
it. It holds within its folds such a conglom- 
eration of quasi Republicans that any man 
may justly claim it stands for anything, 
using his not-disputed claim of membership 
as a criterion. 

La Follette calls himself a Republican 


-and so does Lodge. Brookhart calls him- 


self a Republican and so does Brandegee. 
Norris calls himself a Republican and so 
does Watson, and between these extremes 
come men with all shades of political opin- 
ion and all levers for political action. You 
can find anything you are looking for in 
this political grab bag and catchall, the 
Republican Party, from a covered but 
insistent communism to a hide-bound con- 
servatism, from a socialistic paternalism to 
a welcome for an autocracy. 

Time was when Republicanism meant 
something tangible, concrete, such as pro- 
tection, sound money, and thus and go; 
but now it means anything and is every- 
thing. It is the sport of class and cult and 
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bloe and blatherskite. It doesn’t 
where it is going and it isn’t on its y 
Nevertheless, it will still sprawl 
the scene until it is time for the nomi 
convention in 1924, retaining its 
identity as a chief political instr 
in this country, and that next nomi 
convention will set forth a candidate 
Presidency who will be one of the twc 
lar party candidates. Thus, it is nec 
to treat of it as an entity rather thay 
ectoplasm; as vital instead of vap 
and so we come to the troubles of it, 
are various, numerous and harassing 
No time need be wasted on the | 
troubles such as whatever points the 
ocratic politicians can rake up as 
between them and the Republican 
cians. They will be manufactured, ar; 
and of no particular account; details, 
quibbles, interpretations and constr 
There is no outstanding issue, clear @ 
fairly drawn, between the obsolete Re 
can Party and the senescent Demo 
Party. Each of them is a reposito 
all shades, grades and gaspings of po 
opinion and practice from pure deme 
to impure absolutism. ¢ 
However, taking the Republican 
as it sprawls, we find that the farmers 
great agrarian states are on one of 
periodical rampages against it and; 
works, and especially against all its 
agricultural works. Our politics has 
enlivened, from earliest days to now, 
political uprisings by the farmers and 
associated interests; and in many inst 
those uprisings have had reactions a 
flexes that the professional politicians 
der over even until this day. The 
mostly farmer onewas the Populist upr 
which was at its peak in the ’90’s ¢ 
last century, and petered out along; 
1900. The Progressive flare-up in 191 
more catholic. All classes of lta 
to the stick of that rocket. . 
Now we have another that has ve 
ramifications. It is typified in some 
tions by the Nonpartisan League, ino 
by a Farmer-Labor coalition, and ino 
by unorganized but emphatic revolt 
hasn’t a set name but has a set pur 
The purpose is to get a higher pric 
farm products, to get a dirt farmer 0 
Federal Reserve Board; in general, i 
lieve the agrarian financial stringenc 
way or another, but relieve it. 


] 


No Chance to Duck 4 


There was a devastating political 
stration of this revolt in the 


sumably dominant Republican 
that state—wiped it up and, for th 
being, wiped it out. The conditions 
brought that Minnesota result ab 1 
not unique to Minnesota. They exi 
Nebraska and in Kansas, in the D 
in Colorado and in other agriculturals' 
hitherto, and when regular and not 0! 
rampage, citadels of Republicanism. | 
It isn’t likely that this rampage 
perse before 1924. Indeed, it is likely 
it will just be going good about convel 
time, and the Republican politicians 
have to do something about or for it. ' 
cannot duck it or side-step it or evade 
any way. And the specter of it horripi 
them all. Without exception, even | 
they are goose-fleshed and bristled : 
head to heels. Something always is hap 
ing to take the joy out of life for the pi 
cian, and as a joy-killer the uprising 0 
farmers, and their associates, beneficia 
hangers-on and joiners-in, is cham} 
You cannot deflate agriculture and in 
everything else without getting a roar 
the farmer that can be heard from Ji 


ries. They are roaring now, and there 
large amount of justice in their roar. 
So, what to do? You answer it. 
not, nor can the politicians. They do 
know what to do, or where, precisely, 
are at. It may easily be the case that 
Republicans nominate a man to whom 
farmers and their revolutionary ass0 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT 


A Graduate of 
“The School of Hard Knocks” 


OB was a toolmaker when he first started 
in the plant. The man in charge of the 
tool room got through and Beb took his job 
as foreman. When the plant moved into new 
buildings, the work was split up into depart- 
ments with a foreman in charge of each, and 
Bob became superintendent. As the plant 
grew, it found that Bob had grown, too. 


There are about forty thousand men 
in the American industries today who 
can properly be designated as superin- 
tendents. Many of them have made their 
\ own jobs. Usually they get their knowl- 
; \ edge in the “School of Hard Knocks”. 
: \ Few have university training. The 
f i % superintendent’s responsibilities are 
i ‘ E 
a \ many and his outstanding character- 
istic is his ability to successfully ac- 
cept responsibility. 
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The erintendent Relies 
on Bunting Bushings ~ 


box-like office set into a corner of the machine shop. 


} "Tes were facing the old problem again out in the 
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‘IINTING BUSHINGS 
te the grouch out of 
Serintendents.”’ 


Bob, the grizzled Superintendent, had worked out 
many a proposition in that same little room, but today he 
was up against more odds than usual. Sales were good, but 
an aggressive competitor had reduced his prices three times 
in three years. A sharp cost reduction was unmistakably 
necessary. 

“Tt looks like the whole thing is up to you, Bob”, said 
the President. 

“Don’t let it worry you,we will make it some way”, replied 
Bob. “ For instance, here is something I ran onto yesterday 
—It’s Bunting’s list of ‘Ready-Made’ Bearings. Say, I have 
been turning up our bronze bushings in lots of from five to 
fifty of a size when I could have bought them already ma- 
chined and ready for assembling. 

“The Bunting Company runs these stock sizes through 
in enormous quantities and I can obtain them right out of 
stock from their plant or any of their five branches. 


“That’s one place I can save a lot of money.” 

Superintendents in nearly 2000 plants in the United States 
are seeing to it today that BUNTING “Ready-Made” Bronze 
Bushing Bearings are specified on their blueprints, so that this 
important item is permanently taken off the trouble list. 

These “Ready-Made” Bushing Bearings are always in stock 
at the Bunting factory and at the branches in New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Boston and San Francisco. They fit 
most any ordinary application. 

Superintendents — Write for stock list #10 or send your blueprints or 
samples for quotations. 

Made to Order Sizes —We have Pattern and Tool Equipment for over 
ten thousand different sizes and designs. Where it is not convenient to use 
stock sizes, our quotation on special requirements will prove of interest. 

CONVENIENT CARTONS OF BUNTING REPLACEMENT 
BUSHINGS. 

Auto Parts Jobbers —Write for stock list 11 showing Piston Pin bush- 
ings and stock list 102 showing Spring Bolt bushings for all popular auto- 
motive vehicles. 

Cored and Solid Bronze Bars of Bunting Phosphor Bronze in 31 stock 
sizes. Mill Supply Jobbers— Write for stock list 7. 
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Branches and Warehouses at 


New York Cleveland Boston San Francisco Chicago 
245 W. 54th St. 710 St. Clair Ave. N. E. 36 Oliver St. 198 Second Street 722 S. Michigan Ave. 
Circle 0844 Main 5991 Main 8488 Douglas 6245 Wabash 9153 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

take exception, or from whom they cannot 
expect much redress, some unnominated 
opportunist will promise all that is re- 
quired, and then will come a third-party 
movement that could do a lot of uncomfort- 
able things to the plans both of the Repub- 
licans and of the Democrats. 

In the present excited state of the aggre- 
gate agrarian mind, that is what makes 
Henry Ford so great a bogy to the regular 
party men, for the farmers look kindly on 
Henry, but, also, it has been shown that a 
lot of town dwellers have caught the ram- 
pageous infection and they look with sym- 
pathy on Henry, also. And with Smith 
Brookhart, and Magnus Johnson, and 
many others prodding at them constantly, 
the dissatisfied farmers may raise hob with 
everything. 

For example, suppose there were three 
contestants for the Presidency—a Republi- 
can, a Democrat and some Farmer-Labor, 
Independent, Progressive or other irregu- 
lar—and, as may easily be the case, none of 
the three gets a majority of the electoral 
votes and the election is thrown into the 
House of Representatives. The Constitu- 
tion provides, in this extremity, that the 
House shall elect the President, voting for 
the three candidates who received the 
three highest votes in the regular election, 
and that each state shall have one vote, a 
majority of all the states shall elect, and 
two-thirds shall be a quorum. That means, 
of course, that the delegation will vote the 
state, and if it is a Republican delegation 
it will vote for the Republican candidate; 
if it is Democratic it will vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. The House elected in 
1922, which will go into session on the first 
Monday of December, 1923, is the House 
that will do the voting, not the House to 
be elected at the time of the presidential 
elections in 1924. 

According to the figures of the Republi- 
can National Committee, the present 
House of Representatives has twenty-two 
state delegations which have a Republican 
majority of members, twenty state delega- 
tions which have a Democratic majority of 
members, and six states where the delega- 
tions are evenly divided. Then what? 
Twenty-two Republican votes will not 
give a majority of forty-eight votes; nor 
twenty Democratic. What can be done 
about those six states where there are ties? 
Deadlock, probably. Then, if there is no 
choice by March fourth, the Vice President 
shall act as President. The vice-presidential 
candidate having the greatest number of 
electoral votes becomes Vice President, if 
that number is a majority of the electoral 
college, but if it isn’t, the Senate must 
elect a Vice President from the two leading 
candidates, and that Vice President will 
become President. 


Bloc Intrigues 


Far-fetched, you think? Not a bit of it! 
In the present state of political temper in 
the United States that contingency may 
easily occur. And the fact that it may 
easily occur is what is worrying the politi- 
cians exceedingly, because they see the 
makings of it in these various phases of po- 
litical revolt now apparent. Two things 
are certain: If all the discontented get to- 
gether on one man with their sort of appeal 
they may make a lot of mischief for the 
regular programs; and you may be sure 
that great care will be used by the Repub- 
licans and Democrats in selecting their 
1924 candidates for Vice President. There 
will be other considerations than those of 
geography. 

Coupled with this situation are the ac- 
tive, placed forces in revolt—the senators 
and representatives who, though labeled 
Republicans officially, have relabeled them- 
selves as Progressives, and will control the 
balance of power both in the Senate and 
the House of the forthcoming Sixty-eighth 
Congress. This Progressive bloc, which is 
expected to operate in Congress to the great 
lack of peace of mind for the regular Re- 
publicans, and, probably, with consider- 
able open or covert assistance from the 
Democrats, is an amorphous outfit, and 
with elastic metes and bounds. Observed 
superficially it seems to consist of a few 
senators captained by Senator La Follette, 
and twenty or more representatives, for 
whom Representative Frear, of Wisconsin, 
is the spokesman. 

Appearances, as has been pointed out 
before this, are frequently deceiving. When 
you come to dig into this Progressive bloc 
its strongest codrdinating motive emerges 
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as a set determination to oppose the regu- 
lar Republicans, with such incidental bene- 
fits for various of the down-trodden com- 
moners as may be secured thereby, and 
including, it may be, such various political 
increment for the members as shall follow. 
Otherwise, the Progressive bloc has its indi- 
vidual aspirations, and it is in fact more 
a loosely bound combination of bloc-ettes 
than a solid bloc. For example, Senator 
Borah has looked in condescendingly on 
the conferences of the bloc, but there is no 
reason to suppose that Senator Borah will 
act in any way in the Senate or elsewhere 
save as he sees fit, regardless of any bloc 
decisions or determinations. Nor will a 
considerable number of the others, save in 
this regard: They all will squeeze the last 
drop of political advantage for themselves 
out of it, individually and earnestly. 

Without having any specific knowledge 
on the subject, it is fair enough to assume 
that Senator La Follette will be a candidate 
for President in 1924. He always has been; 
why not now? The habits of a political 
lifetime do not easily change. And the 
dangers of his candidacy, as a Republican, 
have been written off by the leaders of the 
party. They know what to expect. Senator 
La Follette was against President Harding. 
Naturally, he will be against President 
Coolidge. He didn’t get along with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and he couldn’t abide 
President Taft. Really, about the only 
person with whom Senator La Follette is on 
terms of agreement is himself. 


The Case of Mr. Borah 


It is likely that La Follette will have some 
delegates in the Republican Convention 
next year. He is sure to have Wisconsin, 
and may pick up some elsewhere; probably 
will. It doesn’t seem likely that he will get 
enough. And that, of course, will leave him 
with sufficient grievance to engineer a third- 
party movement if he feels so inclined and 
if the thing looks propitious. This isn’t 
saying the senator will engineer a third- 
party movement, with himself or any other 
as a candidate. He has continued, in the 
official listings of the Senate, since 1905, 
when he came to that body, as a Republi- 
can. He is so marked today. Just why, 
save that he likes the designation, nobody 
knows, but there he is. Wherefore, he can 
go into the Republican National Conven- 
tion, as he has time and again, and get his 
votes, and then abide by the result accord- 
ing to his manner of abiding, which is 
peculiar to himself, 

Or, if he doesn’t choose to abide he can do 
the other thing—which is, to revolt. As 
the only way to judge the future is by the 
past, it may cautiously be said that his 
abiding will be determined by circum- 
stances. If the abiding is good, that may be 
expected. If, on the personal other hand, 
there seems to be a chance, he may not 
abide at all. What happens in Congress will 
have a good deal to do with that, no doubt. 

Then there is Senator Borah. He, too, is 
an abider. The senator has been on an in- 
dependent basis for quite a spell, and has 
led himself in passionate protest frequently, 
but the probabilities are that he will stay 
put in the convention and candidacy mat- 
ter. To be sure, he has uttered ominous 
warnings of a third-party movement unless 
the Republicans heed his instructions, but a 
lot of things have happened since the sena- 
tor last viewed with alarm, and it will not 
be strange if he awaits the march of events 
under this new President, and operates 
from his own base regardless of, or regardful 
for, the maneuverings of Senator La Fol- 
lette and his supporters, as the case may be. 
Senator Borah can distinguish a political 
hawk from a political handsaw as clearly as 
any; far more clearly than most. 

This brings us to Senator Hiram Johnson, 
of California, the third and greatest unde- 
termined senatorial factor in it all. The 
senator is an interesting man. He has 
established himself in a prominent position 
since he came to Washington, and he is, at 
the moment, in that conspicuous relation to 
his party where everybody wants to know 
what he is going to do, and nobody knows, 
not even himself. Not being in the con- 
fidence of the senator, there is no claim for 
accuracy in the following diagnosis of his 
political position, other than that it is 
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based on his exhibited political symptoms. 
The senator was a vice-presidential can- 
didate with Roosevelt in 1912, on the 
Progressive ticket. He was an active presi- 
dential candidate before the Republican 
National Convention of 1920, and had con- 
siderable strength. He was offered the 
vice-presidential nomination, thestory goes, 
with Mr. Harding, and did not accept it. 
Calvin Coolidge did accept it. He showed 
strong symptoms a year ago of being a 
candidate against Mr. Harding in 1924. 
Those symptoms seemed to decrease. They 
became active again when President Har- 
ding came out for the World Court, almost 
virulent. The senator went to Europe, and 
on his return was received by a party of 
enthusiastic fellow citizens and Johnson- 
for-President boosters who went down the 
bay in New York to greet him. He made 
a speech in New York, at a big dinner, 
wherein his progress down the middle of the 
road was geometrically accurate and rhe- 
torically impressive. 

Then President Harding died. And Pres- 
ident Coolidge came in, and since that time 
the senator—not, of course, a member of 
any squad, but a squad by himself—has 
been marking time like all the rest, waiting 
and watching for a sign or portent from the 
laconic man from Massachusetts. If Sen- 
ator Johnson decides to run for President 
his way is clear before him. The first presi- 
dential preferential primaries are on March 
eighteenth next, in NorthandSouth Dakota. 
However, South Dakota has added a little 
wrinkle to the presidential preferential 
primary business by providing for a state 
convention in December, of this year. At 
this convention delegates to the national 
convention are elected who must be 
grouped under the name of one man as their 
preference for President. The machine 
ought to be able to name these delegates. 
Then, after that deed is done, any six elec- 
tors of South Dakota may put up a slate 
of delegates to the national convention 
pledged to any one other man, and the 
whole lot go to it in the presidential prefer- 
ential primary on March eighteenth. 

Hence, if Senator Johnson, of California, 
desires to run for President and wants the 
advantage of these machine-named dele- 
gates he must begin to stir himself along 
about mid-November in order to get proper 
action at the South Dakota convention, 
and he must, also, be prepared to defend 
himself in the succeeding primaries in 
March. So must any other candidate who 
desires the delegates of South Dakota. 


Shrill Protest From the South 


After the Dakota affairs, which may show 
what various of the Republican insurgents 
and the third-party boys have in mind, pri- 
maries occur at frequent intervals until con- 
vention time, almost, West Virginia and 
Montana just nosing under the wire on 
May twenty-seventh. Owing to the fact 
that some fiend in human form threw a 
monkey wrench into the Republican organi- 
zation machinery at the 1920 convention in 
the shape of a resolution providing that, 
hereafter, in Republican National Conven- 
tions, the basis of delegate representation 
at those conventions shall be one delegate 
for each congressional district in the country 
that cast twenty-five hundred Republican 
votes at the 1920 election, and upward in a 
sliding scale, the Republican statisticians 
have not yet been able to produce an au- 
thentic total for their convention in 1924. 

The object of this resolution was to put a 
crimp in that well-known Republican in- 
dustry of garnering Southern delegates, ex- 
tensively and profitably practiced by vari- 
ous eminent practitioners heretofore; but 
as investigation has shown that there are 
congressional districts in the South where 
no Republican votes were cast at all, many 
where fewer than the required number 
were cast, and districts elsewhere where 
just under twenty-five hundred Republican 
votes were cast, the Republican statisti- 
cians are but a lap or two ahead of the 
lunatic apprehender, what with the per- 
plexities of trying to figure it all out. The 
general effect will be to decrease the South- 
ern delegations, and increase the voting 
strength of the big Northern States, where 
the Harding vote in 1920 was enormous; 
but there will be shrill protest from the 
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Southern brethren, which will » 
whispering compared to the ¢ 
contravention that will come 
Northern fellows whose districts! 
less than the stipulated twenty! 
dred votes. bas the resolut 
was adopted by the 1920 conye 
is now the law of the party! 

Shall these patriots be disfraj 
the 1920 convention? Shall they 
rights to the populous and pluto! 
York and Pennsylvania and 
others not so populous, but e¢ 
cratic? Ifso, why? The co 
dentials at the 1924 conve 
convention itself, has a che 
of recrimination, riot and 
these inquiries, and a battle 
days and tumultuous nights to 

As the Democrats figure it, ¢ 
of their scheme of delegate 
the presidential primaries will 
hundred and seventy-eight d 
after the Republican mess is el 
probable that many, or, say, 
will be about the number Re, 
garnered therefrom. 
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Wherefore, if Senator Johnsor| 
hurl himself into the primaries 
quire that number of delegates, | 
state of California has a primary) 
them all. The next Republican ( 
will be larger than the last one, | 
just short of a thousand vote) 
overwhelmingly larger. Henee, | 
five hundred votes would be vy; 
especially if some were picked) 
and yon in nonprimary states, | 
the Republicans require for a 1 
is a majority vote, not two-thir 
Democrats. There can be neith«| 
nor objection to the fact the 
Johnson must have time to cof 
only the situation but the news 
Nor is there any doubt that, if hes 
Senator Johnson will get a good/jj 
gates, because he is a good cam} 

The two loud noises of this fc 
congressional disturbance of thi 
can program will be Senator Brik 
Iowa, who has been performingii 
cember of last year, and Senatili 
Johnson, of Minnesota, who will 
to rattle the stained-glass ceil | 
Senate Chamber when that bod: 
again. That is not saying, of c¥ 
there are not able and efficient ci 
tributors in this insurgent outf| 
the Senate and in the House, but /i 
and Magnus Johnson undoubj 
resonantly take the lead as til 
ducers. Still, there have been lot 
the Senate and the House beforiis 
in due course of time, the muffle: 
applied successfully. The chief if 
the Republicans view it, is that, i 
ment, the aggregate ear of the pt 
keenly attuned to just such dit 
this right on the threshold of a i, 
campaign. . - 

Meantime, all the Republicailt 
tial candidates are right there, | 
rade ground, marching around ¢|! 
and around. Meantime, the nev 
gives small sign. A cautious art 
man, as it appears, he sees nor® 
rushing out to meet a situation. 
situation come in and call on }}' 
under no obligation to prestate | 
fact, he is under no obligation t 
thing, except on such matters as 
day to day, until Congress m 
he will deliver to that body hi 
There is no official person in | 
States who is so completely th 
his own discourse. | 

Wherefore, if he keeps on as 
gun, the Parade of the Wo 
must continue until mid- 
possibly until December, at 
there will be nothing for t 
parade, inasmuch as Presid 
holds the high advantage of 
and to attempt to dislod, 
knowing exactly what his p 
be bad tactics, and might resul 
humiliation, for in matters of 
President’s denial of any presi 
any position of his not based in| 
cial statement would stand with 

If the President does not kee 
has begun, and gives these aspll™ 
job a chance to attack him, then™ 
will break up, and the skirmis*® 
Make a note of one thing, hov! 
President was born in Plymouth 
and those Vermonters are a call 
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; JHE fresh, tart flavor of perfect, vine-ripened, 


Indiana tomatoes!—the richness of pure 
wholesome creamery butter! — the delicate season- 


ing of rare, choice spices 


—are only a part of the 


surpassing charm of Van Camp’s Tomato Soup. 


These delicious ingredients are 
blended with consummate culinary 
skill in the spotless, inviting Van 
Camp’s Kitchens, so all their origi- 
nal flavor is retained. 


Every Van Camp’s Soup has a sub- 
tle appeal all its own. Vegetable 
Soup made from the pick of the 


..q Good for 
Something Van Gmp's 


' Since 1861 


Every Meal f 


Indiana growers’ rich harvest — 
Consomme and Ox Tail Soup from 
the choicest cuts of beef—Mock 
Turtle that delights the palate— 
Clam Chowder from the most suc- 
culent, flavorful clams of the Maine 
Coast. And all perfectly seasoned. 


Your taste tells the difference. 


Yan @mp's 


apolis, Indiana. 
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cA “New Book on Foods 


“What to Serve and How to Serve It’ 
our new book contains many new and 
practical recipes. Itis full of helpful ideas 
on pleasing dishes, profusely illustrated. 


If you will send us the name of your 
grocer or delicatessen, and enclose 10c 
to cover postage and packing, we will 
gladly mail you a copy. Domestic 
Science Kitchens, Van Camp’s, Indian- 


Evaporated 


MILK 


@ REAM 


your tomato soup 
with Van Camp’s 
Evaporated Milk. It 
is so rich and creamy 
—so pure and full 
flavored that your 
soup will have a deli- 
cacy and savor never 
achieved with ordi- 
nary milk. 


The same qualities 
that make it so good 
for creaming soups 
and gravies will make 
it your favorite for 
all cooking and bak- 
ing purposes. Van 
Camp’s is pure, whole 
milk, evaporated to 
the consistency and 
food value of rich 
cream. Its sanitary 
sealed container 
keeps it fresh. 
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After years - 
you Il find the LANE 
has kept them 
CLEAN and SAFE 


ORE than glowing beauty 
5 g ; 
and enduring fragrance 
mark the LANE Red Cedar 
Chest. Its greatest quality re- 
veals itself only after years of 
use. Jt is built to keep your 
treasures clean and safe for 
generations. 

Only the heart-wood of se- 
lected cedars is used. Band- 
sawing enhances its beautiful 
graining. Dry kilns preserve its 
natural color and_ protective 
properties. Special dovetailing 
and interlocking processes effect 
lasting security. The LANE is 
as colorful as October woods, 
artistic as a Jewel box, sturdier 
than atrunk. Itis moth-proof, 
dust-proof, damp-proof. 

Cushioned, the LANE provides a 
charming window seat or convenient 
dressing lounge at the foot of the bed. 
It is adornment for the finest home. See 
the beautiful LANE styles at your store. 
Many are in period designs finished in 
mahogany or walnut to match your furni- 
And because no other chest has such 
unusual features, be sure the one you buy, 
has the name, LANE, burned inside the 
lid. If your furniture or department 
store cannot supply you with the genuine, 
write for name of dealer who can. 

THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Altavista, Virginia 


LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 


ture. 


__ LANE) 
ii —»\\\ Standard || 


2K D> U Altavista Va [ij ~@ 
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| heavy pellet found 
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| the hindermost 
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GENTLEMAN IN FEATHERS 


vision of the experienced gander which led 
that flock and had guided it through many 
perils. That wise bird was not unduly im- 
pressed by the sight of the bunch of yellow- 
legs feeding placidly in the shallows. He 
distrusted all sagacity but his own. He 
had his eye on that patch of dead mullein 
stalks, as something that might conceal a 
foe. And presently he detected the almost 
imperceptible movement of Barron’s gun, 
A sharp note of warning came into his cry, 
and he slanted upwards again abruptly, at 
the same time swerving off to the right 
with a leap into redoubled speed. And the 
whole V swung with him in instant re- 
sponse, each bird 
stretching its long 
neck to a bar of 
steel under the 
sudden fierce urge. 

Barron snapped 


pointment and, 


in swiftest 
He 
had not allowed for 


rels 


of speed in his 


was more by good 
luck than good 


bird of the flock, a 
young, unmated 
gander, in the 
wing. He shot far 
forward with the 
tremendous im- 
petus of his flight, 
turned over and 
over, and pitched 
with a mighty 
splash into the 
center of the near- 
est pool. The yel- 


off with shrill pip- 
ings of alarm; and 
the two ducks on 


squawking indig- 
nantly, and flew 
off to safer waters. 

With a whoop 
of triumph Steve 
Barron dropped 
his gun and dashed 
into the pool to 
secure his prize. 
This pool was no- 
where more than a 
foot deep; in most 
parts not more 
than two or three 
inches. The 
wounded bird 


by diving. Only 
here and there 
could he swim, 
and at running he 
was no adept in 
any case. Over- 
taken in half a 
minute, he turned 
valiantly at bay. 
With harsh, vicious hissing and savage 
dartings of his long snaky neck, he jabbed 


| at his adversary’s legs, and his iron-hard 


bill brought blood, even through the 
thick homespun trousers, at every twist- 
ing snap. At the same time he pounded 
heavily with his uninjured wing. But 
Barron was too elated to care for his 
bitten legs. This was better luck than he 
had ever dared to hope for—a prize indeed 
to adorn his barnyard. The more fiercely 
the splendid bird fought the better Barron 
loved him. He grabbed the buffeting wing 
and held it helpless. He caught the dart- 
ing neck in a firm but tender grip, just 
behind the head. He lugged the unsubdued, 
still struggling captive ashore, held him 
down between his knees; and after much 
difficulty, with both hands bleeding from 
savage bites, managed to get him securely 
bundled up in his coat, knotting the bundle 
with the coat sleeves and with the stout 


| string which a woodsman always carries in 
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his pocket. Then, having picked up his 
gun, he tucked the precious bundle under 
his arm, tail foremost, and set off exultant 
on the long tramp back to his farm. He had 
a good reason for carrying his prize tail 
foremost. He had, of course, been unable 
to truss up his captive’s head; and the 
outraged bird, undaunted by the igno- 
minious position in which it found itself, 
was biting vindictively wherever it could 
reach. But the seat of Steve Barron’s 
trousers was of double thickness, for the 
sake of durability, and was proof against 
the utmost that furious, darting, twisting 
bill could do. At each indignant assault 


Now Michael Grew More Savage in His Guardianship 


Barron chuckled appreciatively, thinking 
how his indomitable captive would lord it 
over the barnyard. 

At first, until his wing was healed, the 
great gander was kept solitary in a lighted 
shed, where he could see none of the other 
denizens of the farmyard. He was a mag- 
nificent specimen of his noble breed, the 
aristocrats of their race. Taller and of 
far more graceful lines than other geese, 
his glossy black neck was swanlike in 
its length and slenderness. The jet black of 
his head and bill was set off vividly by a 
crescent-shaped half collar of pure white 
under the throat, extending from eye to eye. 
His back and wings were of a warm gray- 
ish brown, each feather edged with a lighter 
shade. His breast was gray, fading softly 
into white on the belly and thighs; while 
his tail and his strong webbed feet, again, 
were inky black. 

The stately captive soon grew tame 
enough under his master’s feeding and 


gentle handling, but kept always a 


se 


and dignified aloofness, as far rem¢ 
from fear as from familiarity. He leay 


to recognize his name of Michael and 
condescend to feed from his master’s 


wi 
he 


but any attempt to caress him was aly 
rebuffed with a warning hiss and a flag 
his dark, brilliant eyes. At length § 
Barron clipped the long flight feather 
the wounded wing, turned him out inte 
barnyard and watched with boyish ¢ 
osity to see how he would conduct him 
The moment he realized he was | 
Michael spread his wings, took a long 
and flapped mightily, striving to rise 


the air, while 
ducks quacked | 
the hens squay 
and cackled at. 
strange intry 
upon their pe: 
But inst of 
ing, as he expe, 
to do, Mict, 
merely sprang | 
the air about t, 
feet and fell ;; 
heavily upon} 
side. It wasa}) 
to both his h} 
and his dign) 
Swift to learn; 
lesson, he mad\ 
second attert 
but stood fora} 
ment staring ali 
him, andi 
moved slowly) 
ward the puk 
of water beside) 
horse troui 
where the dig 
were congregsi 
The ducks, 4} 
bling excite), 
made way for i 
with great res} 
but the farm 
cock, a big, pua 
cious cross 
W yandotte,e 
senting his liy 
air, dashed atm 
furiously. Tht 
tack was met tl 
a hiss so loudil 
strident, so fudl 
menace, that te 
cock was staa 
out of his <0 
gance. He cheel 
his rush abruy, 
eyed his intedl 
victim with 2 
appraisal, id 
stalked off tcél 
his flock thaile 
stranger wasi0l 
worth botheng 
about. He flew 
on the wool 
crowed a Si 
challenge; i 
then, seeing 

the challenge | 

unanswered, a 
down again ar él 
to scratehin li 
the litter. Thee 
forth he igi 
the strange 
completely aiit! 
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him, and felt quite assured that his 
was satisfied. 


ha 


his little byplay an 


Barron, to whom all the creatures 0! 


farm were individuals and individua 
teresting. ; 
After guttering in the puddle for 


seconds with his strong black bill, Mi 


] me 


te 


4) 


stretched himself to his full height, seine 


the sky overhead, and gave a long, 


nant call of “honka-honka-honka-h* 


honka-honka-honk.’’ Then he listen 


tently, as if expecting an answer out 
blue. 


not such a one as he expected, and 
did it come from the sky. From behit 
cow shed at the farther end of the 
yard, waddling hurriedly, appear 
white gander, followed by three gees! 
of which were pied gray and white, 
the third was clear gray and som 


slenderer in build than her compadl® 


(Continued on Page 119) 


In a second or two an answer cameblll 


het 
pir the 


rm 


ed bis 


EEE 


IVING 


|. G. CHAPLINE 


President 
lle Extension University 


{tee ee = 


: . 

iw people really live— 
rankind’s majority 
|, exist. 

vig our lives makes hours 
ich priceless possessions. 


ting turns bright days 
ro, dull, dead things. 
»man who really wants 
i meed accept a mere 
ece. 

th eam . e . . 
life is action—life 1s 
missm Living can’t be 
e( thru wanting, wishing 
wuting. 

x about you. Select a 
tru life—a business call- 
ht demands trained abil- 
rl rewards accordingly. 


1a—act—put your men- 
qipment into real use. 
nll find that a man starts 


g:he moment he sets his 
o the road of progress. 


veg starts when accom- 
nent begins. 


nteresting 
lacts About 
LaSalle 


a> Extension University was 
di 1908. Its first course was in 
in'the method it employed was so 
ntom the old-time correspondence 
dshat it immediately won the en- 
nel of many of the leading jurists 
gistors in America. ‘‘I had served 
ers in Congress and had gray hair 
I>ok up the fascinating study of 
aSle Law Course. I speak from 
allexperience when I say that 
e as reduced the correspondence 
1 0:ducation to a science’’—this the 
on of J. Adam Bede, distinguished 
rid for many years Congressman 
Vlil.esota. 
{ 

ay LaSalle Extension University, 
(seventeen courses, offers train- 
' @ry important business need. 


h tonal resources of $7,500,000, 


dujtional and administrative staffs 
rit 1600 people, with a total enroll- 
of der 400,000 and an annual enroll- 
f 6/90C, LaSalle—thru its distinctive 
‘m|lethod—has added more than 
00))0 to the annual earning power 
mé it has trained. 


all ‘rained men are occupying im- 
tt psitions with every large cor- 
onjailroad and business institution 
Uned States, 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The application of only a few of the principles 
contained in the first text of your Business Manage- 
ment course has paid me dividends of more than 200 
per cent. The thought has been persistently with 
me of the high character of service LaSalle is render- 
ing big business and the individual worker, and I 
want again to express my appreciation of this fact 
and of the keen personal interest you have taken in 


my progress." 
WALTER T. OTT, Illinois. 


“Since enrolling for your training in Law, thru 
your efficient instruction and my diligent work, I 
have moved from the workshop at one end of the 
street to the courthouse at the other end, as judge 
of one of our most important courts—from 42c an 
hour to $4,000 a year.” H. O. GOSSETT, Texas. 


“When I enrolled for the Traffic Management 
course, I was chief clerk.'’ (In one of the big cotton 
oil companies.) ‘‘When I finished I was assistant 
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traffic manager, and my salary had been increased by 
$1,300 a year. I want to say that I did not spend more 
than two hours a night, three nights a week, studying; 
it really did not interfere with my personal affairs to 
any extent. I found that devoting this time to study 
which I had been giving to the reading of current fic- 
tion put more money in my pocket at the end of fifteen 
months’ study than I had ever been able to put there 
before in any equivalent fifteen months of my life." 
Cc. W. BRIDGER, Georgia. 


Those Evening Hours That Decide 


Your Future 
—will you use them for success or failure? 


FTER business hours, at home tonight, 

thousands of men all over the land will 
begin their evening journeys toward achieve- 
ment— 

In their rooms, behind closed doors, in 
every city, town and hamlet you will find 
them—deeply absorbed in the problems of 
that bigger job—seriously taking counsel 
with the ablest men in the various branches 
of business—silently stealing a march on 
their less ambitious comrades. 

To many a fellow, bent solely on a ‘‘good 
time,’’ these men seem to 
be missing a lot of fun, 

But the point OVER- 
LOOKED in such a hasty 
conclusion is that the fun 
they are missing is as 
NOTHING compared to 
the fun they are GOING 
to have, just as soon as 
they have equipped them- 
selves to PROVIDE it! 

—For it doesn’t take a 
seer to perceive that the 
pleasure and happiness 
which the untrained man 
is able to extract from an 
income of say not more 
than $1,809 a year is abso- 
lutely NOT IN IT with 
the enjoyments a man can 
provide if he is earning 
anywhere from $3,C00 to 
$10,000 a year— 

And with many of these 
earnest students of busi- 
ness it will be only a mat- 
ter of months before they 
have put small jobs forever behind them, 
and have permanently joined the group of 
business SPECIALISTS whose earnings 
permit them to own their homes, drive fine 
cars, and give their children an education 
equal to the very best. 


How McDuffie Gave the Laugh 

to the “Wise Guys”’ 

When one considers how GREAT the 
difference is between what a man can do 
on the meagre salary of a bookkeeper—or 
shipping clerk—or routine correspondent — 
or unskilled ‘‘order-taker’’—and the 
broader and richer life opened up to the 
trained accountant—the traffic expert—the 
writer of unusual business letters—the fin- 
ished salesman—one can but be AMAZED 
that so many men are content to twirl their 
thumbs while their wonderful opportunities 
for self-development during evening hours 


swiftly slip away from them—never to 
return. 


There comes to mind, for example, a 
man named McDuffie, from Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, who writes in a most 
human way of how he equipped himself 
for a splendid future: 

“In the year 1916 I was a bookkeeper, making a 
salary of $15 a week—married, and with one little 
girl. I had always had it in the back of my head 
to become a Certified Public Accountant, and this 
idea I had talked over with my wife many times. 
One evening she happened to see your advertise- 


ment and pointed it out to me. You advertised 
easy terms, so she clipped the coupon, filled it 
out and mailed it in. I later enrolled for your 
Higher Accountancy training.” 

McDutte then goes on to tell of the dis- 
couraging advice which he and his wile 
received from any number of “Job's 
comforters” 

“They told us we were wasting our money, which 
we had very little of, and they thought it very, very 
foolish—'for,’ said they, ‘Arch will never DO any- 
thing with it after he has it—and suppose he 
SHOULD finish the course, what GOOD will it 
do him?”’ 

“We met with so much sarcasm and criticism 
that we finally stopped saying anything about the 
course, but just kept digging. I shall never forget 
many a time after a hot and hard day's work | 
would come home late and would try to put off my 
studying for that night, but first thing you know 
would hear my wife say, ‘Are you contented to 
be just a mere bookkeeper all your life, on starva- 
tion wages?’—and then she would proceed either 
by a good sound jacking-up or sweet and sincere 
encouragement, to get me stirred up until I would 
pick up my studies and presently would get so 


interested that before either of us knew it we would 
be discussing Higher Accountancy into the early 
morning hours. ‘ 

“During the two and a half years that it took me 
to finish the course—for I had changed jobs and 
was now head accountant for a chain of stores, which 
left me little time during the Spring and Fall sea- 
sons for study—my salary increased from $15 to $75 
a week. 

“We made it known to no one that I had re- 
ceived my diploma from LaSalle. [I merely quit my 
$75-a-week job and went to work with a firm ol 
Certified Public Accountants for $200 a month—just 
to get started in my life’s work. 

“When it became known that I had changed tor 
less money, everyone again called us idiots. But we 
never hesitated for a minute — 
and six months later I passed 
the North Carolina C. P. A. 
examinations—and they say 
‘with high honors.’ 

“After that, our ‘opponents’ 
changed their tune—and today, 
to make a long story short, | 
own a half interest in an inde- 
pendent firm of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants whose averag 
profits during dull years havx 
been $20,000. As this year is 
better than average, I expect 
to be credited, for my first 
year's efforts, with more than 
$10,000.” 

A mighty interesting 
human document, you'll 
agree—this letter telling 
how A. V. McDuffie, aided 
by LaSalle, climbed from 
$15 a week to better than 
$10,000 a year—and the 
encouraging and _ thrilling 
thing about it—for the man 
ambitious to get ahead— 
is that it is paralleled in 
every line by thousands of 
similar experiences. - Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 
for example, as many as 1,193 LaSalle 
members reported definite salary increases 
as a result of training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method totaling $1,248,526. The 
average increase per man was 89 per cent. 

Prove Your Title to Success 

No man ever got anywhere in this world 
by dodging issues. 

Today—right now—this very minute— 
you are face to face with a decision. 

On the coupon just below this text are 
listed many different paths by which more 
than 400,000 men have won advancement. 

A check against the training that appeals 
to you—your name and address just below — 
the coupon placed in the mail—these sim- 
ple acts are proof that you are the type of 
man who faces his problems squarely. 

Let what you do with that coupon now 
be evidence that you deserve success. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1071-R 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ‘‘ Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Business Management : 
[_]Ofierat Managerial, Sales amd Executive 
positions. 
Lc tana on Salesmanship: Training for Sales 
and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 
Sales Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Man- 
ufacturers’ Agents and all those engaged in 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 
Benes Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. 
Degree. 
Commercial Law: Reading, Reference 


and Consultation Service for Business Men. 


Name... 


Training for Traffic Management — Foreign and 
[| Domestic: ‘'rainingfor positionsas Rail- 
road or Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 
Railway Station Management: * 
ing for Railway Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Accountants, Clerks, Station Agents, 
Membersof Railway and Public Utilities 
Commissions, etc. 
Banking and Finance: 
executive 
Financial Institutions. 
Modern’ Foremanship and Production 
Methods: Training in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces—for Exec- 
utives, Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc, 


Present Position———_ as 


Industrial 1 
For Executives, 


Train- 


ment: 
ployment Managers, 
dustrial Engineers, 
Modern _ Business 


Training for 


positions in Banks and 


motion Managers; 
Managers; 


Management 
Aanagers, Office and 
Shop Employes and those desiring 
practical training in industrial man- 
agement principles and practice. : ‘ 
Personnel and Employment Manage- i lounices a Spanish: 
a Training for Employers, Km- positions as : a 

Executives, In- with Spanish-speaking countries. 


Correspondence 
and Practice: Training for Sales and 
Collection Correspondents; Sales Pro- 
Credit and Office 
Correspondence 
visors, Secretaries, etc. 


Efficiency : Expert Bookkeeping: Training for 


position as Head Bookkeeper. 

Business English: Training for Busi- 
ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
i Training for 
Foreign Correspondent 


Effective Speaking: Training in the 
art of forceful, effective speech for Min- 
isters, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 

Cc, P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 


Super- countants. 


Address 
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The Sweetest Tooth 


America has the sweetest tooth in the world. 


. 
Our total candy consumption for 1922 was 1,250,000,000 pounds-~ 
625,000 tons! 


For this prodigious assortment of sweets, temptingly molded into | 
myriad shapes and sizes, we paid five hundred million dollars. 7 


: 


Graham Brothers Truck— 
as recently improved — with 
standard panel body for candy 


manufacturers and jobbers. Chief of the several ingredients which give candy its wholesomene: 
and delicious flavor is sugar. The amount used in one year by the a5 
major candy manufacturers was 625,000,000 pounds. 


In keeping with the growing dignity and importance of their busines es 
candy manufacturers and jobbers everywhere are standardizing on th” 
most attractive and dependable trucks. 


Graham Brothers Truck, in particular, is meeting their requirements 1! 
an admirable way. Its appearance commands instant respect—and ii 
performance, as demonstrated in 343 different lines of business, surpa’ 
ses all expectations of the most exacting owners. ; 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1Y% Ton, $1325; f.0. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 


G R A HAM BR OTH E R& 
Detrovtte<-— Evansville 


RAHAM BROTHERS [RUC 


sO DUG DEGLE BY RO Tree BPRS DEBCAWVLNE SRS EVERY WHE 


-ontinued from Page 116) . 
it ong call of Michael’s, for all its 


ess and its wildness, the white 
r ad recognized something of kin- 
41 at the same time something of 
ni to his supremacy. When he saw 
lidark form of the stranger, erect 
‘a hful beside the watering trough, 
recent to a harsh scream of defiance 
ed forward with uplifted wings 
ii open bill to chase the intruder 
hi premises. ; 
o; izing the white gander as, in a 
ot of his own kind, Michael eyed 
yr. second or two with an interest 
vz inclined to be friendly. Then, 
iat the gander was anything but 
ly anger surged up in his lonely 
ywering his long, black, snakelike 
setching it out parallel with the 
ind waving it from side to side 
, :culiarly menacing movement, he 
le a whole nestful of copperheads 


| anced to meet the unprovoked 


to great birds came together with a 
ard a storm of wild hissings and a 
-a| buffeting of wings. The white 
r ad somewhat the advantage in 
vetht; but he had none of Michael’s 
in swiftness, and his strength was 
at. for the corded and seasoned 
esypposed to him. In a duel with 
‘3s own tribe Michael would have 
¢ arily, sparring for an advantage 
» (ming to grips. But in this en- 
sr e had been rushed, and the fight 
t ose quarters on the instant. Be- 
hevhite gander had time to realize 
stxe he was hopelessly beaten. Seiz- 
my the upper wing joint, Michael 
kn off his balance, bore him over 
beck, trod him down and smothered 
vit wing strokes, and then grabbed 
ik a bulldog, by the throat, to set- 
> 11tter once for all. 
- athis moment, just in time to save 
rit gander’s life, Steve Barron sprang 
e »scue. He dragged the furious 
1e ff, getting well bitten in the proc- 
an hurled him aside. Then he 
ie: up the bedraggled and choking 
r ud deposited him in the shed from 
Js conqueror had so lately been 
ed Michael shook himself vigorously, 
utrance to a single ringing honka- 
ofriumph, and proceeded calmly to 
h feathers, which had been ruffled 
y he fight than by Steve Barron’s 
inirference, ; 
atspecially concerned Barron now 
heittitude which the victorious Mi- 
w¢ld take toward the three geese. He 
eal or read somewhere that the wild 
ve his domesticated cousin, was 
y 1ynogamous. He hoped it was not 
r |: wanted to establish Michael in 
stloned white gander’s place, as lord 
hiem, and rear a new:breed of geese 
shild eclipse anything in all the 
ryde. But he must wait and learn 
1e] intentions before sending the 
gider into exile. 
se ly the two pied geese, regarding 
arland stately conqueror with high 
ve came waddling up to make his 
innee and tell him how wonderful 
is. This they did by ducking their 
wh a queer little jerky movement, 
staably conciliatory. The gray goose 
ecthem with head erect, curious, 
idierent. She had-been the favorite 
> \ite gander, and though she cer- 
 amired his vanquisher, she had a 
opiion of her own value. 
theese approached, Michael drew 
lf o his full height and regarded 
Inntly. They did not please him 
. -hey were too much like his late 
ont. But they were females, so his 
Infforbade him to attack them. He 
d iid stalked away haughtily. The 
1e(zeese followed, still ducking their 
ail gabbling softly in their throats. 
ra_on the other hand, stopped ab- 
y 81 cocked her head to examine the 
a interested in nothing but the 
erirospects. Then she strolled across 
> Cer side of the farmyard and fell 
on a patch cf tender young grass. 
if <ound the yard moved, slowly and 
1) the procession of Michael and 
wdpied geese, Michael with lofty 
Injir, pointedly unconscious of the 
t,|is enamored followers waddling 
oting hopefully a couple of yards 
djs arrogant tail. They passed 
bj Steve Barron, who stifled his 
tellest he should disturb the drama. 
paied the gray goose, which went on 


n 
1 
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feeding with apparent unconcern—and 
which, perhaps on that very account, at- 
tracted a piercing glance of interest from 
Michael’s haughty eye. Then the two woo- 
ers, gaining confidence, closed up. His 
patience and his politeness alike exhausted, 
Michael turned sharply and ran at them 


with a hiss of indignant protest. His un- 


welcome pursuers, suddenly alarmed, scur- 
ried away; and Michael found himself 


beside the gray goose, which ignored him | 
and went on feeding. But Barron noticed | 


that she merely went through the form of 
feeding, biting at the grass and letting it 
drop from her bill. 

Now the wanderer from the south was 
unmated and very lonely. The gray gocse, 
though so unlike the females of his own 
race, was graceful and attractive. He de- 
sired her. Ducking his proud head, he 
stepped close to her side, murmuring musi- 
cally in his throat, and pretended to pick 
a morsel of the grass just where she was 
biting at it. The gray goose was flattered. 
She had noted with complacence the re- 
buff of her two sisters. Her heart went out 
to the stately stranger. Her aloofness 
melted and she lightly brushed his arched 
black neck with her bill. For a few mo- 
ments the two gabbled together in inti- 
mate undertones; and then, having come 
to an understanding, went off side by side 
toward the goose pond in the meadow be- 
hind the barn, the gray goose obviously 
guiding her new lover. 

The two pied geese, seeing that their 
sister had broken down the splendid stran- 

,ger’s reserve, took heart again and wad- 
dled excitedly in pursuit, never doubting 
that they would be allowed to share his 
favor. But they were speedily disillusioned. 
Michael turned upon them with a warning 
hiss which they could not misunderstand. 
They wandered back disconsolately to- 
ward the horse trough and lifted their 
voices in an appeal for their vanquished 
lord. The white gander answered from his 
prison. Then Steve Barron let them in to 
share his safe captivity for the night that 
the situation might have time to settle 
down in its new adjustment. When he let 
them out the following morning, the white 
gander, his spirits quite revived, led off at 
once to the familiar goose pond. But when 
he caught sight of Michael and the gray 
goose contentedly preening their feathers 
at the edge of the pond he accepted the 
new order with resignation. He conducted 
his diminished harem to another pond a 
couple of hundred yards away. And Steve 
Barron concluded, as the event proved, 
rightly, that there would be no more fight- 


ing. 

Thenceforth the two establishments kept 
widely apart. Michael was not aggressive 
so long as he was allowed to mind his own 
business; and as for the white gander, 
he had learned his lesson well. He would 
run no risk of a second humiliation. But 
the gray goose found herself obliged to 
learn a number of things. Michael was a 
most devoted and tender lover, but a 
jealous one; and he insisted on her living 
up to his ideals. There was no more loafing 
about the barnyard for her. Michael chose 
a little rushy point jutting out into the 
goose pond for their abode; and observing 
this, Steve Barron gave them a feed trough 
close to the water’s edge. As a protection 
against skunks, foxes and other night ma- 
rauders, the geese were always shut up in 
a pen in the yard at night; but Barron 
surmised that any prowler that interfered 
with Michael’s establishment would get‘a 
rude surprise. 

The domestic geese had a slack habit of 
dropping their first eggs of the season 
wherever they happened to be at the criti- 
cal moment, whether in the middle of the 
barnyard, out in the meadow or even in 
the mud of the pond. As their laying time 
was early morning, Barron saved the eggs 
by not letting the careless mothers out till 
after breakfast. But the gray gocse was 
not allowed any such slackness. As soon 
as Michael perceived that she would pres- 
ently begin to lay, he persuaded her to ar- 
range a rude nest of dead rushes and dry 
grass in the center of the reedy point. He 
helped her to construct it, and he insisted 
on her laying her first egg in it. After that 
he had no more trouble with her, for she 
became as interested in her domestic du- 
ties as he was himself. Instincts of her 
remote wild ancestry awakened within her, 
and she grew almost as fierce as Michael 
himself when Steve Barron came, as he did 
daily, to see how the home on the rushy 
point was getting on. At first he never got 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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On such a car— 
Biflex, of course 


Betore you see them, you know they are Biflex Bump- 
ers. For they are the natural choice of particular 
motorists. The owner of a fine car chooses Biflex 
‘because he has a greater value to protect from traffic 
collisions; and because Biflex—the aristocrat of 
Bumpers—possesses the beauty which his cultivated 
taste demands. 


Biflex Bumpers are built to be integral parts of the 
high powered touring car or landau; a happy com- 
bination of rugged strength and beauty, created for 
the masterpieces of great car designers. 

The motor world knows how quickly they rose out of the ac- 
cessory class into necessities on the foremost fine cars. Motorists 
accustomed to select the best in everything quickly appreciated 
Biflex exclusive principles of construction. 

Careful motorists easily perceive why the double-bar construc- 
tion gives maximum bumping area, blocks bumpers of all heights 
and takes blows from all directions; why the cushioning depth 
absorbs collision shocks; why the full looped ends afford greatest 
possible flexibility, capable of rebounding to terrific impacts. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guaranteed against imperfec- 
tions in materials and workmanship. Protected by U. S. patents. 
There is only one Biflex Bumper—the original. If any auto or acces- 
sory dealer cannot supply you, write us. Priced from $23 to $28. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, Waukegan, Il. 


“Protection with 
Distinction” 


Bitlex 


Cushion Bumper 
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in the little Saxon town of Schéneck lived Hans Adam 
to whom the Saxon Guild gave the 


Wurlitzer, violin maker, 
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title of MASTER VIOLIN MAKER. 


IS fame spread and his shop be- 

came a Mecca for the musicians 
of that period—the period of Bach 
and Handel and Gluck. Looking 
for the best means to express their 
souls, these artists sought out the 
craftsman to whom the plane and chisel 
were but the agents with which to 
carve into the wood of the instrument 
the message of his own soul. 


That the ideal of musical sou/ expres- 
sion through mechanics was handed 
down to the descendants of Hans 
Adam Wurlitzer, the world of musi- 
cians has long recognized. Through 
seven unbroken generations—first in 
Saxony and now for nearly a century 
in America—the master-artists of each 
period have looked for a Wurlitzer, or 
several Wurlitzer brothers, as master 
among the master-artisans. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer, of the fifth genera- 
tion in this unbroken line of master-arti- 
sans, came to America in the first half 
of the nineteenth century and founded 
the firm which under the management 
of his son and grandsons has become the 
largest musical instrument house in the 
world. In 26 cities from coast to coast, 
we find Wurlitzer shops and Wurlitzer 
stores. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


feels that it owes its growth to America’s ex- 
panding love of music and America’s insistence 
upon the best ideals in music-craftsmanship. 


You will recognize, upon examining any 
Wurlitzer product, how genuine artistic 
merit—a ‘‘soul quality’’ recognized by 
musicians—was the ideal of the maker. 
Today we ask you particularly to hear 
a Wurlitzer piano. Note the rich, 


mellow tones of the lower and the 
clear, crystalline timbre of the upper register— 
satisfying the artist’s need for delicacy with res- 
onance, and sweetness with power. And more 
than that!— having heard, you will agree— 


the Old Violin Mak 


Lives in this Pian 


there is in the Wurlitzer piano a “‘something”—a 
something more than skillful union of wood, metal 
and ivory—a “something” of soul quality that could 
never have been evolved in one man’s lifetime. 
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BOSTON, 841 Boylston St. 
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BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
DETROIT, 339 State St. 


CINCINNATI, 121 E. 4th St. 


HAMILTON, O., 119 S. Second St. IRON 
PIQUA, O., 417 N. Main St. 


Wurlitzer Dealers in over 
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Copyright 1923, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


. Trade Mark Registered I 
LD’S 


LARGEST MUSIC HOUSE 


Stores from Coast to Coast 


CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. ST. LOUIS, 1006 Olive St. - 
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Hans Adam Wurlitzer) é 


Phone, Call or Write 
for Booklet 


The nearest Wurlitzer store or other 
dealer has illustrated booklets contain- 
ing description, prices and full informa- 
tion on any instrument in which you 
are interested. If desired, you may 
buy any Wurlitzer instrument on a “ 
liberal payment plan. / 


Uprights . . $295 to $600 P : 
Players. . . 485 to 785 a 

Grands. 0-8 DooLtoila ta : J 4 
Reproducers. 975 to 5000 “s t 


(AIL prices plus freight at Pacific Coast points) 
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Z 
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(Continued from Page 119) 
-om his inspection without bitten 
1 buffeted knees. But at length 
, with his high intelligence, came 
mize that the tall being whom he 
‘either hurt nor terrify was alto- 
riendly, however unwelcome, and 
o greet him with anything worse 
nonitory hiss. ; : 
. there were six big white eggs in 
¢:—a mate of Michael’s own kind 
J ave laid only four, or possibly five, 
se would have been of a creamy 
.or—the happy gray goose began to 
Jw Michael grew more savage in his 
Hahip; and Steve Barron, well con- 
‘frained from tormenting the pair 
attentions, only visiting the pond 
‘orning to put fresh feed in the 


he of these morning visits he found 
edge of the pond the drowned body 
weasel. The weasel had made the 
of thinking the guardian of the nest 
Michael had caught 


‘ould ‘fare in a fight with his re- 
le favorite. But, perhaps fortu- 
or Michael, the foxes of that neigh- 
were too wary to venture so near 
yard. They had no mind to invite 
eance of that omnipotent being— 
with a gun. 


about a month of devoted brood- 
tray goose led down into the water 
deglarly sturdy and lively goslings. 
sre darker in color than ordinary 
¢ and had black bills and feet like 
siendid sire. But as they grew up 
: baby down gave place to grown-up 
p), they were more like their mother 
tir father, except that their tails, 
d faces were grayish black. They 
d the broad conspicuous crescent 
; hite across the throat which added 
to the distinction of Michael’s 
ice. Their backs and wings were of 
d ay, with none of the rich choco- 
Gring of their father. Moreover, 
ai proved to be most sociable and 
si:ated in their tastes, with a dis- 
ination to fraternize with the 
srs of the white gander’s rival flock. 
esne abeut that before the end of the 
¢ when they were nearly full grown, 
ajand the gray goose, quite satisfied 
other’s society, chased them 


ot 


e gander now led their own off- 
his train. All they demanded was 
hig arrulous flock should give a wide 
3 the goose pond. 

12 came autumn, and the time of 
Nhward flight. With the autumn 
ourse, Michael renewed the flight 

of his clipped wing. Steve Barron 
siy refrained from clipping them 
cause being a naturalist at heart 


eithe days grew short and gray and 
vads swept the little upland farm, 
in the crisp mornings fringed the 
y dges of the goose pond, and far 
aoss the faded marshes the stormy 
of utumn roared and pounded at the 
ajier, then in Michael’s heart stirred 
) of the warm blue lagoons and 
e(ed reed beds of the South. When 
Ssouthward-bound flock of his kin- 


ised high overhead, and their hol- 
loxing throbbed downward to his 
[hael stretched himself erect, with 
g\vings, and answered the alluring 
ith a long ery of “honka-honka- 
tie repeating it at brief inter- 
lhe journeying v was out of sight 
eng. The gray goose, not under- 
nat all, but vaguely apprehensive, 
wr eyes skyward, and then added 
shrill clamor to her mate’s so- 
3 peal. : 
erall was quiet again Michael gab- 
o\ier anxiously, striving to fire her 
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blood with his own restlessness. But in 
vain. The gray goose would do anything 
in her power to please him, but she could 
not help being content with her well-loved 
home. In her heart she felt no urge to 
wandering, in her unpracticed wings no 
power of prolonged flight. But she did her 
best to be sympathetic, flapping her wings 
and clamoring to the skies whenever Mi- 
chael indulged in that incomprehensible 
exercise. And from this Michael not un- 
naturally concluded that she, too, was 
longing for the South and ready to go with 
him. He could not conceive of any obstacle 
to the fulfillment of his dreams. They 
would spend a carefree winter on the palm- 
fringed lagoons and wild-rice beds, and then, 
of course—since all the geese, wild and tame 
alike, are home lovers—return with spring 
to their old nest beside the goose pond. 

It was not, however, until after several 
days of this restlessness and longing that 
the flight fever in Michael’s veins reached 
the point when it could no longer be re- 
sisted. It was a bright, sharp morning, 
with that edge to the air which spurs the 
spirit to adventure. Over the wooded 
ridge behind the farm appeared a long Vv 
of migrants, flying rather low and filling 
the sky with their poignant music. Michael 
sent forth one joyous honka-honka to tell 
them he was coming, took a run, with 
wings flapping violently, sprang into the 
air and went beating upwards on a long 
slant calculated to join the flock at a point 
perhaps half a mile or more away, far out 
over the marshes. He never doubted that 
his faithful mate would follow him. 

This, indeed, after a moment of agon- 
ized hesitation, she did, but only by a des- 
perate effort. Michael, glancing back to 
assure himself, saw her flapping valiantly 
about thirty yards behind him, and sped 
onward and upward, his heart throbbing 
with exultation. 

The gray goose had never flown more 
than two or three hundred yards at the 
utmost. She had never been more than 
twenty feet above her familiar green earth. 
Now, after a few seconds’ frantic pursuit of 
her lord, she found herself winging high 
above the tops of the tallest fir trees. She 
was terrified. But she forgot that terror in 
a greater one when she saw that Michael 
was leaving her far behind. Giving up the 
vain attempt to mount to his height, she 
flapped on desperately far below him, in a 
level flight, driving her poor wings, more 
by will and nerve than muscular strength, 
to an effort which they were never in- 
tended for. She tried to call, hoping that 
Michael would relent and come back to 
her. But no sound came from her gaping 
bill and gasping throat. She was by this 
time well out over the marshes. At last 
her overtaxed muscles would no longer 
obey her will. Still flapping, but ever more 
and more feebly, she sank lower and lower, 
and came down with a loud splash in the 
shallows of a marshy pool. For perhaps 
half a dozen seconds she sat there dazed. 
Then, finding her voice again, she screamed 
a wild appeal, dashed ashore and ran on 
stumbling despairingly beneath the loved 
form that flew so far and high above her. 

Michael was by this time very near the 
flock. But through the whistling of his 
wings that scream reached his ear. He 
looked back. His strong flight slackened 
as he saw that his mate was not fol- 
lowing him. He looked down, far down, 
and descried her, staggering and flapping 
painfully over the harsh stubble of the 
marsh. Just for two or three wing beats 
he hesitated, staring wistfully after the 
flock. Then, with their joyous music ring- 
ing through every fiber, he turned aside 
and sank down in wide spirals from his 
free heights and colored dreams to rejoin 
his earthbound mate. As he observed her 
pitiful exhaustion the realization came to 
him that the power of flight was not hers, 
but that she had done her desperate best 
to follow him. Rather than forsake her, he 
would forget the blue lagoons and the gold- 
green reed beds. 

Very slowly and painfully, but with 
happiness in her heart, the gray goose led 
him back across the rough marsh and up 
the rocky hill to the dear, familiar pond 
behind Steve Barron’s barn. 
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Railroad earnings 
are not guaranteed 


HE Transportation Act under 

which the railroads have been 
operating since 1920 does not guaran- 
tee earnings to any railroad. 


The rates fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are intended 
to be such as will enable the railroads 
as a whole to earn 5%4% on the value 
of their properties. Out of this net in- 
come they must meet interest on debt, 
pay dividends to the stockholders and 
build up a surplus as required by pru- 
dent business management. 


It was only during the period of Gov- 
ernment operation that railroad net 
income was guaranteed. That income 
was based on pre-war earnings, and 
averaged 543% on the value of railroad 


property. 


The railroads earned 3.31% in 1921, 
and 4.14% in 1922. This year they 
hope to do better. They must do better 
if mecessary new capital is to be at- 
tracted to the development of transpor- 
tation facilities to keep pace with the 
growth of the country. 
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Lunch 


What a comfort to know that the 
thing he looks for most eagerly 1s 
really good for him. 
Pennant Salted Peanuts are not only 
a delicious confection but as nutri- 
tious andhealthfula food as youcould 
wish. A satisfying lunch in them- 
The pick of the choicest nuts 


Planters 


crop—whole, roasted to a 


golden brown and salted just right. 


Let him eat all he wants. 


The Red Pennant on the 
glassine bags means genuine 
Planters Peanuts. 5c every- 
where. 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATECO. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 


Send 75c¢ for a pound of 
the delicious Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts 
in the blue tin box—sealed 
to keep the nuts crisp 
and fresh. 


PENNANT 


PE AN WEES 
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collector in his day. He amassed many 
beautiful and rare objects of art, paying 
for them prices which now would hardly 
seem to us credible, yet for the bronze 
in question even De Pourtalés admitted 
having secured a bargain. 

He was posting through the Department 
of the Meuse when one of the ropes of the 
harness broke. Fortunately this accident 
happened in front of a farmhouse, so that 
assistance could be promptly procured. 
The accommodating farmer soon produced 
a new rope, the repair was made, and the 
baron was about to proceed, when the good 
man informed De Pourtalés that very re- 
cently he had dug something up in his bar- 
ley field which might interest him. 

He returned to the house and soon reap- 
peared with a little statue in bronze rolled 
up in a bit of newspaper. When he showed 
the contents of the package to the baron, 
the latter’s heart nearly ceased to beat so 
great was his emotion in beholding this won- 
derful treasure. Concealing his joy with a 
practical restraint, however, he asked the 
farmer, with a semblance of indifference, 
how much he wanted for the bronze. 

“Would your excellency think five francs 
too much?” said the farmer. 

‘“‘No,’”’ replied De Pourtalés, “in fact I 
shall add fifteen francs to your price on ac- 
count of the services you have rendered my 
driver.” 

Later the Duc d’Aumale paid De Pour- 
talés sixty thousand frances for this same 
statuette, and prior to his death received 
an offer for it of one hundred thousand 
francs from the Musée du Louvre. 

In connection with Chantilly I cannot 
but recall the only time when I saw the 
Due d’Aumale. It was at a reception of the 
French Academy, when he occupied his 
chair as one of the forty immortals. He 
looked every inch a king, tall, stately, a 
soldier and a prince. Race was indicated 
in his every movement. It was no wonder 
that in his last will and testament he be- 
queathed his royal domain of Chantilly 
with all its treasures to his country, from 
which, at one period, he had been exiled. 
France was so written across his heart that 
his final gesture in life was to assure her of 
his loyalty and of his love even after death. 
He is not now remembered by his country- 
men as an heir to the throne, but as a fellow 
citizen who understood the full significance 
of the word brotherhood at a moment when 
the memory of liberty was to hima cruel jest. 


Baron Pichon’s Collection 


I recall his funeral in the ancient church 
of Ste.-Geneviéve in Paris. I was honored 
with a card of invitation to attend. Even 
as a stranger I realized that this solemn 
event marked the passing of a great man. 
I was deeply impressed at the sight of a tall 
slim lady of mature age who, as she was es- 
corted to a seat, struck me as a woman of 
unusual distinction. She was dressed, how- 
ever, with a simplicity I shall never forget. 
A plain serge gown, such as is worn by 
nuns, with a simple black camel’s hair 
shawl across her shoulders, her bonnet al- 
most of the style of 1830. 

I discovered that this lady who could 
afford to dress so simply was none other 
than the Comtesse de Paris, who had come 
forth from her seclusion to pay the tribute 
of her presence at the obsequies of her royal 
relative. 

There was long ago in Paris a very great 
collector named Baron Pichon whose house 
was in the Isle St. Louis. He was a curious 
and interesting figure, living amidst price- 
less treasures in the midst of crumbling 
glory. His surroundings were the triumph 
of disorder. On the occasion of our visit, 
when we were shown trays of historical 
rings, cases full of miniatures, drawers bulg- 
ing with rare stuffs, closets crowded with 


' signed pictures, I asked whether I might see 


his catalogue, to which he replied, tapping 
his forehead: ‘Here is my catalogue. 
have none other.” 

I can well believe his statement, for on 
his toilet table I observed that his tooth- 
powder was kept in an enameled box whose 
lid was the work of Petitot, and beside his 
bed, serving as an ash tray, was a small 
dish by Palissy. I can see this little old 
man in a figured silk dressing gown wel- 
coming us with the courtesy of royalty and 
dismissing us with the dignity of kings. 

I once asked Sardou why he did not em- 
ploy a secretary, to which he replied that he 
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had never found anyone but his g; 
who could always trace a paper or w 
accurately put his hand on a book, 

Miss de Wolfe and I still hay 
possession a very rare and exquisite] 
in wax, known as Pandora’s Box. 
wandered into a little side street ir 
many years ago. We went into the §) 
a dusty shop and there in a half I 
this object. The owner of the sho 
that he had just purchased it with 
furniture from a chateau in Auvergn§ 
tracted by its intrinsic beauty, withc§ 
smallest inkling of the identity of th 
who had molded it, we struck a 
carrying off our precious acquisitio} 

Set in place at Versailles it was 
admired. Frequently our friends 
experts insisted that it was by th 
sculptor Faleconet. One day while 
through the collection at Hereford 
in Manchester Square, London, y 
thrilled when we discovered a cloc 
logued as by this artist, which exe 
sembled our group in wax. Ther 
was thus suddenly explained. 0 
was indeed by Falconet, having se 
the original model for the clock 
seen. As was very common, some 
crepancies were found between t 
and the final execution of it. For 
reason the artists of those days wo 
in wax, as this substance was s 
mold and to alter. 


When Experts Err 


Afterwards, when we had our g 
praised by a professional expert, 
told that at a conservative estima 
worth five thousand dollars. 

The day has gone by, I fancy, whe 
bargains are to be picked up in th 
shops of Paris or in the French 
Even the peasants have become 
with the passing of wooden sabots, 
adoption of silk stockings, with 
ment of local ccstume and with fl 
stricted hours of labor; a cunning b) 
sophisticated intelligence has crept in 

If a collector, for his own prote! 
wishes to find genuine treasures 4] 
prices, let him go to the recognize( 
established dealers who sell with a 
anty. The making of false objec 
a thriving industry all over the 
nowhere in the universe are the 
more successfully than in the s 


a tragedy which was given me by 
most important dealers in Paris 
in a historical and beautiful private 
His brother had returned from a 
in Belgium, bringing back with h 
for which he had paid a fabulous 
narrator told me that when he 
this he shared all his brother’s e 
He examined it under the electri 
a strong magnifying glass, he t 
all sides, he looked at it from e 
No doubt of its authenticity e 
his mind. He set it in place 
and retired for the night. On the 
morning at five o’clock he crept © 
and went down to the room w 
left the vase. It stood bathed in 
One look, possessed of the flair 
proved the foundation of his fo 
felt that the vase was modern, th 
not genuine, that its fate was th 
heap. His morning impression 
to be correct, and the vase fo 
brother had paid fifty thousand d 
proved actually not to be worth fi 
No wonder that these great me 
antiques always wear a troubled: 
expression. P 
While selling objects of art ha 
such a prevalent industry in Euro 


youth whose business capacity 
been demonstrated, but who po 
large social acquaintance, whose 
was pleasing and who knew ho 
with success the kitchen and 
cellar. The ranks of the litt 
of the rich thrived and increé 
port, Rhode Island, became th 
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HAT a drab existence life 
would be without color! Your 
home, your clothes, paintings 
ountless things you see and handle 


ty day—would lose their charm and 
iactiveness. 


‘ortunately, however, life is a con- 
étly moving, flashing panorama of 
lr. And much of the beauty of this 
Irful world you owe to lead. 


Lead in dyeing 


-ead is important in keeping colors 
12 and bright in dyed fabrics. Lead 
(ate (or sometimes lead nitrate) is 
las a mordant. That is, it combines 
1 the dye, turning what was a solu- 
€material into one that is insoluble. 
's, the dye-maker first impregnates 
¢fabric with the lead compound by 
“ing it in the lead acetate solution. 
n, when he dips it into the dye, the 
lr combines with the lead compound 
»rm a color compound which will not 
1 out. 


fs housewife who dyes her clothes 
ugs often uses lead acetate in the 
te way to fix the color. But when she 
sit at the store, she asks for Sugar 
ead. 

sad nitrate is used also in printing 
alico and other similar materials. 

2ad helps to color papers as well as 
ics. It is in some of the colors with 
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which the ground-up pulp is dyed before 
it is pressed out into paper. 


In the artist’s studio 
Lead has important uses in the art- 
ist’s studio. It gets on his canvas twice. 
First he applies a surface or foundation 
of white-lead or litharge before starting 
to paint. Then he applies his pigments, 
several of which have lead in them. 


Chrome yellow and chrome red are lead 
chromates, and chrome green is a mix- 
ture of chrome yellow and Chinese blue. 
Chrome yellow is used as the basis of most 
yellow paint. Flake white, lead white, 
and Kremser white are pure white-lead. 


Even the collapsible tubes in which 
the artist buys his colors are made of 
lead or a lead alloy. 


Another kind of paint 

Another of lead’s important contri- 
butions to daily life is as ordinary house 
paint. Manufacturers use white-lead as 
the basic ingredient in their paints be- 
cause it makes a paint that gives the 
best protection to 
the covered surface. 


“Save the surface 
and you save all”’ is being accepted as 
a national maxim. And many owners 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, goo West 18th St.; Cincinnati,659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 
485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 
Fourth Ave., Philadelphia, John T, Lewis & Bros, Co.,437 Chestnut St. 


“Save the surface and 
you save all” Base vu, f 
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‘How lead helps to put color 
into your life 


are saving the surfaces of their houses by 
painting them with white-lead paint. 

White-lead mixed with pure linseed 
oil makes a paint for outdoor work that 
professional painters know well. White- 
lead with flatting oil gives a flat paint 
for interior painting that adds charm 
and beauty to walls and ceilings. Addi- 
tion of coloring matter produces any 
desired tint. 


Look for the Dutch Boy 


NaTIONAL LEAD CoMPANY 
makes white-lead and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trade- 
mark of Dutch Boy white- 
lead. The figure of the 
Dutch Boy is reproduced on 
every keg and is a guarantee 
of exceptional purity. 

Dutch Boy products also 
include red-lead, linseed oil, 
flatting oil, babbitt metals, and solder. 


Among other products manufactured 
by National Lead Company are battery 
litharge, battery red-lead, die castings, 
cinch expansion bolts, sheet lead, and 
Hoyt Hardlead gutters, pipes, flashings, 
and other fittings for buildings. 


More about lead 


If you use lead, or think you might 
use it in any form, write to us for specific 
information. 
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Possibly things were better done and 
society was more agreeable under these 
conditions than at present. Theall-sufficient 
and aggressive type of millionaire now so 
familiar was not then so cogspicuous. The 
fortunes were more modestly disbursed. 
The mere building of palatial residences, 
the acquiring of museum pieces, the em- 
ployment of many servants elaborately 
liveried, the highly paid services of an able 
press agent, the Lorenzo de’ Medici réle of 
patron of art and the drama—does not 
seem, after all, to have produced a very 
finished article. Blunder after blunder is 
made, and the sublime part of it is that 
sinners remain ignorant of their sins. 

I remember a luncheon given to the wife 
of one of these newcomers by an amiable 
young man who had made 
considerable money through 
the wise advice of the lady’s 
husband. On this occasion, 
in order to show a proper ap- 
preciation of the latter’s kind 
interest, he had invited some 
very well-bred and socially 
prominent women to meet 
the lady. This was to be her 
debut in the world of fashion. 
She evidently thought that 
if she came on time her eager- 
ness would seem too ap- 
parent, hence she was so 
late that the luncheon be- 
gan without her. Arriving 
finally, the host after mak- 
ing the properintroductions, 
upbraided her jocosely for 
her tardiness, to which she 
replied: 

“Well, there is certainly \ 
no excuse for my being so 
late, because I have seven 
automobiles in the garage.” 

This same woman, when 
her daughter was married, 
was most successful in elim- 
inating every blood relation 
she had in issuing the wed- 
ding invitations, yet she ha 
thus despised the best reason 
for her own existence, as she 
had really sprung from a 
stock of good citizens. . 

There is probably no deso- 
lation in the world to be 
compared to that of an enor- 
mous house of architectural 
beauty, decorated and fur- 
nished with exquisite taste, filled with price- 
less objects of art, and yet occupied by peo- 
ple who socially are thoroughly inadequate 
and, if they have children, are bringing them 
up as little vulgar, purse-proud prigs. 


Millionaires’ Pastime 


To see them living in spacious splendor is 
certainly an unedifying sight. It has al- 
ways seemed a marvel to me why decent 
and intelligent folk should be bored with 
them. Often the excuse is made that one 
meets such interesting personalities at their 
table, yet the pall which usually hangs 
over such establishments casts its shadow 
upon the brilliant guests, and it would be 
infinitely more sympathetic as a rule to run 
across the latter amid less pretentious sur- 
roundings, in simple homes, for instance, 
where the owners themselves contribute to 
the pleasurable sense of well-being as well 
as do the furniture, the pictures and the 
food. 

One thing I observed in my vast passing 
acquaintance with millionaires is that they 
inevitably played solitaire as a pastime. It 
seemed a hall mark, and in traveling, the 
moment I found some fellow passenger 
absorbed day after day with this very 
unsociable game, I knew to a certainty that 
his fortune ran high in the millions, but 
whether he played solitaire because of his 
fortune or whether he had acquired his 
fortune through playing solitaire I was 
never able to determine. As the game is 
one of contemplation, concentration and 
combination, who knows but that many a 
big deal in Wall Street has been projected 
while indulging in this apparently innocu- 
ous form of enjoyment? 

Another striking feature so far as mil- 
lionaires is concerned is their inborn suspi- 
cion of the motives of all who approach 
them. The magnitude of their wealth has 
assumed such preposterous proportions in 
their eyes that life is out of focus. They are 


- always looking for trouble. They are in a 


vicious circle, for the men and women who 
surround them are as a rule polite grafters, 
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hence their suspicions are justified. On the 
other hand, this vulgar attitude of mistrust 
keeps away all really worthwhile people. 
The millionaire becomes literally hoist by 
his own petard. Furthermore, he rarely 
hears the truth, and so his self-inflation 
proceeds without check. His trained secre- 
tary sorts out the press clippings before he 
sees them. Only those of a flattering na- 
ture come under his eye. His underlings 
keep their jobs by removing all thorns from 
his path. : 

He is fed upon adulation. He hears only 
praise. The power of wealth is preached to 
him by the sycophants who travel with 
him to Palm Beach or to Cannes. In his 


own line of business they are his inferiors, 
but he is physically incapable as a rule of 
living simply and of thinking highly, of 
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forming an estimate of people as wholly 
apart from their material surroundings, 
of realizing that the doors which are closed 
to him and to his family are swung on 
hinges of intellectual value, of high purpose 
and of self-respect; that there are still 
thousands of men and women who are su- 
preme masters of their minds and of their 
souls, who refuse to bow to a calf of gold, 
and whose hands, upstretched to heaven, 
pluck from it stars which, unsurpassed in 
beauty, shine on and on, refulgent and 
immortal. 

Fortunately, however, for the world, 
there are hundreds of men of large for- 
tunes whoseintelligent generosity has proved 
of inestimable benefit to mankind. Their 
unostentatious mode of life, their con- 
stant effort to alleviate the conditions of 
others who are less fortunate, the support 
of our hospitals, the gifts to our public 
museums, the eternal response to the eter- 
nal appeal merely emphasize that there 
are two kinds of millionaires as opposed to 
each other in precept and in principle as 
are the antipodes. In every town in every 
state men like the above can be found, 
faithful and just stewards of that wealth 
which has been either inherited or acquired. 


At Oberammergau 


The day when millions can be accumu- 
lated through privilege is over. The public 
is alert. Franchises are no longer granted 
behind closed doors. The taxpayers be- 
come volunteer investigators. 

From the hour when human needs took 
precedence in questions of legislation, the 
death knell of the old methods was struck. 
A man can earn the limit of his energy and 
of his brain, but he can no longer ignore the 
righteous claims of those less richly en- 
dowed. What was once the dawn of the to- 
morrow is now the noonday sun of the day 
in which we live. 


In 1910 Anne Morgan and I motored to 
Oberammergau to witness the Passion 
Play. It had not been overwritten. Not 
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even the tourist bureaus could rob it of its 
dignity. The crowds were disturbing, yet 
the magnet which produced them was so 
impressive as even to dignify their presence. 

The only jarring note was a booth which 
had been erected directly facing the main 
entrance, from which chewing gum was 
being dispensed for the first time to the 
German people. It seemed alien to the 
Hausfrau, for she never in the world could 
become used to a patch of half-chewed gum 
splashed upon a door or plastered on the 
seat of a chair. 

The Lang family was conspicuous in the 
cast, and we were so impressed by the ac- 
tivity of one of its younger members, then 
thirteen years of age, that when later he 
wrote asking us to help him emigrate to a 
broader field of accomplishment we re- 
sponded to his appeal, 
brought him to this country, 
placed him with the New 
York Edison Company, un- 
til at twenty-three years of 
age he became an American 
citizen at the head of a busi- 
ness of his own. 


Chauffeurs 


In Oberammergau dur- 
ing the performance he was 
a bearer of palms, and dur- 
ing the intervals a light por- 
ter around our lodgings. He 
had studied the labels on 
the hand bags while he car- 
ried them, in order to learn 
English—an enterprising 
youth, more inspired, I fear, 
by a business sense than by 
the inspiration of his pious 
calling. Nevertheless, young 
Otto Lang has never been 
a case of misplaced confi- 
dence. Our faith in him was 
amply justified. 

Wanderings often take us 
far afield, and probably one 
of our greatest joys in travel- 
ing is suddenly to stumble 
upon some hidden corner of 
the earth, greeting us with 
an enchantment for which 
we are unprepared. Certain 
names of certain places fall 
trippingly from our tongues. 

here are corners even the 
thousands of visitors cannot 
spoil. 

One of these is Isola Bella, that Italian 
island of mystical and compelling beauty 
which seems to float upon the Lago Mag- 
giore. The soft and quivering green of the 
aspen, the languorous odor of the gardens, 
the alluring vision of the white peacock 
strutting up and down the marble steps 
with his graceful outspread tail—all make 
one relax with the joy of sensuous being. 
Life in retrospective at such moments 
seems a protest against sordidness and the 
discord of ugliness. Main Street is, happily, 
miles away, and its very creation is resisted 
as an expression of an unlovely influence. 

France, too, is full of such surprises, and 
as there is hardly a locality with which I 
am unfamiliar, I can promise any motorist 
this pleasure, provided he will not be a vic- 
tim of his chauffeur, who, if left to himself, 
will invariably select the straight stretches 
of hot white roads in preference to the 
shady side lanes. No men are more devoid 
of all imagination than are chauffeurs. I 
have often thought that a little of this 
quality might even be applied to the care 
of the engines they control. How often 
have I sat in the broiling sun, knowing full 
well that before we could start once more 
I should have to listen to a whole rigmarole 
of technicalities, thrown off in explanation 
of what was probably the matter, only to 
discover at the end that the cause of the 
difficulty was some trivial obstruction 
which even a child might have detected. Of 
all pretentious idiots, give me the average 
chauffeur machinist. How often does he 
ever know even the points of the compass? 
How often has he any sense of direction? 
How often does he evince the slightest in- 
telligence in selecting routes? 

In face of an emergency is he able as a 
rule to extricate himself if left to his own 
devices? I ask you. 

Yet how they swagger and swank and 
terrorize by talking glibly about the parts 
of a very simple machine which it is their 
everyday business to understand. 

IT remember once hearing a father of three 
daughters, all of whom married very worth- 
less men, state that the entire virtues of his 
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sons-in-law combined would sea 
duce one decent citizen. I feel y 
the same way when I recall the 
experts who have condescende 
my cars. 

First among systems which 
abolished is the one which relieves 
financial responsibility the em 
drives a machine when he alonejg 
of accident. It is the emplo 
every time, whether it be for spa 
jury or death. It is the employe 
out the insurance and who g 
amount of damages. Were it n 
fact there would be fewer acciden 
me. Let some system be devised 
the chauffeur, when he is to blay 
forced to pay the premium, and 
casualties would perceptibly dex 

Nothing will ever protect thep 
the stupidity, blindness and care 
these fellows except through for 
throbs out of their pocket nerve 

An honest, sober and intellig 
feur machinist is indeed the nob} 
God. However, I have served r 
ticeship with the material I had; 
that I in turn can do a bit of 
have learned a sufficient amour 
swagger to terrorize when ne 
gentleman who consents to d 
I can make as good a guess as 
what is the matter when my n 
fuses to budge. J 

Therefore I travel with a fair 
satisfaction, managing always te 
best roads for my purpose, ro 
though having a good surface, ne 
lead sufficiently off the beate 
protect one from dust and inspir 
interest. I advise every ownert 
car mentally, even though he 
indolent to drive it actually. | 
this way that he can be certai 
ment and be sure that among ¢ 
he is heading north instead of Si 
versa. 

Miss de Wolfe and I were am 
Americans to visit the Hostelle 
liam the Conqueror, at Di 
hidden in a corner of Normand} 
not very far from the haunts of fi 
Trouville and Cabourg. 


A Normandy Innkeep 


We had read a delightful book by 
Bowman Dodd called Three Not 
Inns, which had just been publish 
was a freshness and sinceri 
little guide which made us dete 
hunt up one of the inns at least 
fortunate in our choice, and I 
pleasant memory our first im 
we turned into the quaint co 
has since become so familiar 
The Hostellerie in those d 
less pretentious than at present 
since been extended both in sigi 
portance. Then there were only 
lights of attraction. There W 
many exotic animals, not so mail 
dining rooms, not so many 
furniture or bits of old po 
many kitchens or chefs or serv! 
maids. 
The present patron, Le Rem 
the obedient son of his mas 
I can see the old woman in m 
sitting in her doorway with 
white bonnet on her head, eve 
peasant, and proud of the fact. 
Catholic and a practical citizen, 1 
righteous, able and domin 
Madame le Remois when I 
over eighty years of age. Un 
to go about on account of he 
she nevertheless sat suprem 
office, the head and thefgdire 
main. The cash box was alw 
and the daybook and inkwe 
of her. Not a cent of expens 
without her permission. 
dictated the items on each bill: 
was broken without her kno’ 
ounce of food was prepare 
authority. Her son, then go 
sixty, breathed, lived and 
through Ma mére. It was 
out to him every day the pe 
was privileged to spend, ani 
turned from one of his out 
small sturdy white stallion, cal 
his first duty was to enter Ul 
there report in detail to his 
incident and every expendit 
Each centime had to be ex 
general accounting was acc 
old lady. Her one really t 
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(Continued from Page 124). 
‘ees, the secretary whom she had 
. into her ways. It was this middle- 
oman who got about in all the rooms, 
uunted the linen, who saw that the 
-s did not idle, and incidentally kept 
» M. le Remois, the son. Any side- 
‘g on his part was quickly detected 
rorted to madame. 
(- the latter’s death, Mees married 
Jnois, which was an economical ar- 
- ent, as the heir to the inn was thus 
sd with a working and efficient 
e2eper, to whom no wages had to be 
Together they still direct the des- 
sof the Hostellerie of William the 
‘oror, and under their direction have 
iss amassed a snug fortune. 
ne occasion during our residence at 
i: there was a family wedding, the 
‘eing a favorite niece of madame’s. 
wefully away in a cedar chest was 
‘sant costume which had been hers 
outh. It was taken out only on a 
‘2asion, such as the wedding in ques- 
3ut the relations who had long since 
| this style of dress were always 
» Mme. le Remois to cast it aside 
‘lete and to follow their example by 
>modern apparel. Yet the old lady 
i2d loyal and obdurate. 


The Mayor Holds Court 


eefused absolutely ever to appear in 
(xcept in her picturesque costume, 
men one of the young people begged 
a least to don a straw hat, with a 

gesture she exclaimed: ‘‘Straw hats 
t worn by my domestics, but not by 


'; was then a very small place con- 
pof a few houses, two or three shops, 
¢.and the old church, around the in- 
p'tals of which, cut in stone, are the 
in the brave knights who embarked 
is little seaport to cross the Channel 
conquer England, taking with them 
evally the fashion of road hedges and 
n less fields. 
yrver, the limited size of Dives did 
liaway with the office of mayor, to 
sonor M. le Remois had been duly 
e One afternoon at the height of the 
s\season two one-horse cabs collided 
ehe door of the inn. The coachmen, 
Parisian and the other a Norman, 
the courtyard, each vociferously 
ir damages and each casting epithets 
e other which were more vigorous 
msiderate. The case was serious. 
tyor must sit in judgment, but not 
's official scarf was fetched from the 
quot until a provisional table had 
; up, not until pen, ink and paper 
bin provided, and not until the scul- 
vhite cap was summoned to act as 
( the court. 
eestimony was finally taken. It was 
sr that the liability would fall upon 
er from Paris, when suddenly the 
fim Le Remois’ own district, feeling 
dit of his victory, pulled out a pack- 
garettes, struck a match and began 


—ace. 
‘ht of this indignity the mayor 
d| screaming from his seat. 
€ scoundrel, you good-for-nothing, 
mudent rascal! How dare you, you 
(the earth, smoke in the nose of the 
olf Dives!” 
e ene ended, and a fine was speedily 
S¢ upon the miscreant who had thus 
a high calling. 
ar celebrities used to affect this in- 
i;inn. It was the last note of real 


‘Tamed in a medieval setting. One’s . 


imsion was always stimulated. Le 
bihad the natural enthusiasm of all 
i 9 for even with his small personal 
ace he succeeded in picking up quaint 
12, china and artistic nothings which 
t] atmosphere to the place and which 
'1 visitors from far and wide. His 
ae mother, like many of her genera- 
‘arded his purchases only as pure 
he never realized when she ordered 
Pp tizing lobster or chicken prepared 
‘ rich receipts that the prices put 
e\ills would never have been obtain- 
itn any but wealthy patrons who 
at-acted by the good taste of her son. 
¢ we first lodged there we occupied 
8 |rhich _were called The Room of 
» Sévigné and The Room of the 
e That the famous lady of literature 
(ged there was a tradition, but it 
nj7 seemed more discreet never to 
B¢ he identity of the curate. On the 
narket day the peasants used to 
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pour into the courtyard and eat their noon- 
day meal without interference. As there 
were many calls for wine, beer and pick-ups 
the inn made rather a good thing out of 
these simple customers. 

The first time that I met Mlle. Cécile 
Sorel was at Dives. She had just created 
a furor in Paris in the réle of Napoleon’s 
sister Eliza in Madame Sans-Géne. Her 
beauty was at that time extraordinary and 
her great vitality the keynote of her splen- 
did physique. She was young, she was 
lovely, she was talented. The world would 
soon be at her feet. I can see her now in 
my crystal ball standing beside her pony 
cart, redolent of health and full of energy, 
the essence of frank good humor, gay and 
adventurous, the real Parisienne who played 
at country enjoyments while looking for- 
ward to her return to the boulevards. 

At the same time a number of friendly 
Americans were housed at the inn, also 
Monsieur Guillaume, who was a professor 
at the Beaux-Arts; King Milan, of Serbia; 
not to mention a constant string of people 
who were coming and going and who lent 
interest to this passing show. The toilet 
accommodations were limited and the wa- 
ter supply scarce, but what did it matter? 
We were a jolly crowd, riding on our bi- 
cycles some fifteen miles to Caen, or per- 
haps taking a dash as far as gay Trouville, 
where we saw high life as it was then under- 
stood. 

How often have Mlle. Sorel and ourselves 
referred to this spot of our first meeting. 
In after years when she had become an ad- 
mired actress in the House of Moliére, with 
her card laconically engraved ‘‘ Cécile Sorel 
de la Comédie Frangaise,’”’ one had to 
travel back in memory to recall that early 
snapshot taken in the sixteenth-century 
courtyard of a Normandy inn. 

During the winter for many years Elsie 
and I were both working so hard that nearly 
all our social pleasures had to be confined 
to the summer months. It was then that 
we were in the midst of a whirl of gayety, 
keeping up our old friendships and cement- 
ing new ones. 

One principle in life to which I have been 
fairly faithful is always to cultivate people 
who are better and finer and cleverer than 
myself. It is more morally wholesome to 
bend one’s knees back and look up than to 
drop one’s head forward and look down. 

Nothing is so demoralizing as to spend 
precious hours in the society of mental 
inferiors whose admiration is valueless and 
whose adulation is dangerous. To be 
satisfied with such companionship is either 
the indication of an inferior mentality or of 
an egregious vanity. On the other hand, to 
be able to submerge one’s own accomplish- 
ments in the greater performances of others 
is of inestimable benefit to the growth of 
character and to the development of mind. 

There is a strange twist in people, how- 
ever, which I have often remarked. Some 
of those who are most fastidious in taste in 
material things will fill their rooms with a 
collection of human inadequates who beg- 
gar description. I sometimes think that 
the prevalent use of external cosmetic eats 
out the internal brain if persisted in long 
enough. 

Max Beerbohm wrote an essay on The 
Defense of Cosmetics which was never in- 
tended to convince, its purpose being 
merely one of gracious encouragement. 
Were my crystal ball smeared with rouge 
and smirched with lip stick it would be of 
little value to me. Happily it is clear and 
clean, so that its reflections are reliable. 


Trial Flights at Le Mans 


If only women would learn that the real 
elixir of life can be found within, that if 
peace and content and kindness dwell in 
their souls, then there is no surer protection 
against the ravages of time. If only they 
will study the art of growing old gracefully, 
accumulating such intrinsic resources of 
happiness that when the years are checked 
off they will only mean greater and deeper 
interests and a more intense rejoicing in 
God’s gift of life. Thus they can look 
towards the sinking sun, not as an ending 
but as a beginning of something more beau- 
tiful than anything they have yet known. 

The silver sheen of peaceful old age will 
illuminate their faces and death when it 
comes will be robbed of all sting. 

I have frequently visited the French city 
of Le Mans, but always under widely dif- 
ferent circumstances. With the exception 
of a tourist’s impression of a dull place, it 
had assumed no interest in my eyes until 
1908, when Anne Morgan and I journeyed 
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there in order to witness the initial flight of 


Wilbur Wright, the birdman from Dayton, ° 


Ohio. 

We were fortunate in making the ac- 
quaintance of Hart O. Berg, a successful 
promoter, and of his charming wife, who 
was an Englishwoman. It was through the 
former’s enterprising spirit that the ar- 
rangements were made which resulted in 
this important test of Wright’s invention. 
Santos-Dumont, Maxim and the Blériots 
were already experimenting in the science 
of modern aviation. The world was awake 
to the importance of this new subject of 
study, and though flying was still in its in- 
fancy, the moment had come to show the 
practical side of it. 

To the honor and glory of America, it 
was Wilbur Wright who demonstrated the 
feasibility of flying. It was he who proved 
to a doubting public that the chief obstacle 
had been overcome and that the perfecting 
of details was then merely a matter of time. 

The aérodrome was several kilometers out 
of Le Mans, and only French officials, 
capitalists and a few personal intruders like 
ourselves were invited to witness these pre- 
liminary trials. Mr. Wright’s confidence 
was convincing to those of us who met him. 
He was not in France as an experimentalist. 
He had solved his problems in Dayton. 
Reason and not chance was his guide. But 
at this time wind and weather played no 
small part in aviation. Both had to be 
reckoned with. Therefore we had to wait 
patiently several days before he decided to 
fly. These delays aroused skepticism, of 
course. The atmosphere of doubt was 
everywhere, there were whispering groups 
gathered in the lobby of the hotel. Bits 
of unfavorable criticism were gleaned upon 
the street corner. 


The Triumph of Wilbur Wright 


However, nothing had any effect upon 
the inventor. He went ahead stolidly 
about his business until the auspicious mo- 
ment arrived. There was a light wind blow- 
ing on the afternoon of this historical day. 
It was slowly dying down towards six 
o’clock. We who sat on the grand stand 
were quivering with excitement, still un- 
certain as to Wright’s action. Suddenly we 
saw his tall gaunt figure saunter across the 
field where the machine had been hauled. In 
those days aéroplanes upon a given signal 
were shot from a form of catapult. 

Wright climbed into his seat. The as- 
sistants started the propellers. The ma- 
chine was set in motion. Never have I 
experienced a greater thrill than when I saw 
those broad white wings spread in their 
upward flight. They mounted steadily and 
with a surprising speed, though the height 
reached was low, only a few hundred feet, 
yet this fact made no difference. The air 
had been conquered. The supreme inven- 
tion had passed beyond the realm of exper- 
iment, and it was the genius of the Wright 
brothers from Dayton, Ohio, which was 
stamped upon the face of Europe. 

How often in after years when during the 
war perhaps as many as thirty planes would 
fly of an afternoon over our lawn at Ver- 
sailles, rushing from Buc and Villecoublay 
to reach the fighting front, I would recall 
those summer days in Le Mans, when we 
sat contemplating Wilbur Wright’s initial 
efforts with pleasure and pride, but without 
the slightest realization that this small and 
imperfect aéroplane was but the forerunner 
of the army force to become such a vital 
factor in the war, which at that time had 
not even cast its shadow over the world. 

One of Wilbur Wright’s peculiarities, if 
so it can be called, was that he refused ab- 
solutely to use foreign material in the mak- 
ing or repairing of his machine. He had 
taken over with him American machinists 
and American supplies. He depended liter- 
ally upon his home market. The reason of 
this was simple. He had tested out Amer- 
ican merchandise. He knew he could rely 
upon it, whereas whatever was bought of 
foreign manufacture must perforce be an 
unknown equation. His was the life at 
stake and he did not mean to take any un- 
necessary chances. I remember how com- 
pletely his morale broke down when the 
news of Orville Wright’s accident, in Wash- 
ington, was flashed across the ocean. Though 


his brother escaped, his fellow passenger. 


had paid the price of this adventure, through 
no fault of the careful pilot, but through 
circumstances which could not have been 
avoided. 

The development of the new industry 
was rapid. Factory after factory was es- 
tablished. Invention after invention was 
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Should Simoniz? 


1 The owner of a new car 


ral Sabah One of the first things 
=e — | youshoulddoisto apply 
Py Pee! a brilliant, transparent 


h | Ser | =§=coating of Simoniz. It 
— al ™ will keep the dust and 

yy #3) dirt from becoming im- 
bedded in the paint and 
protectit in all weather. 


2 The owner of a used car 


Make your car look 
its quality. Remove the 
discolorations with 
Simon’s Kleener and 
prepare the surface for 
4 a protective coating of 
Simoniz which will re- 
store the original lustre 
t of the finish. 


3 The tourist 


Simoniz your motor 
car before you start so 
it will be easy to keep 

NW G7 clean and beautiful. 

NY V7 Travel marks can be 

i i quickly removed with a 
Se soft cloth without the 
slightest injury to the 
finish. You should no 
more think of starting 
a trip without Simoniz- 
ing than without a jack. 


oe 


4 The social woman— 
the business man 


Unquestionably the 
appearance of your mo- 
tor car is part of the im- 
pression you create. For 


i nig city and suburban driv- 
: hie ing your car must be 
Wy clean and beautiful. It 
Bla i) will always look right 
y= i if you Simoniz it. 


5 The chauffeur 


The easiest and safest 
way to keep any car 


Fat \ iy cleanand protect itsfine 
_S aie finish is to Simoniz it. 
= tl eel Avoid substitutes and 
oD Dips your employer will al- 
me) i | ways notice the fine 
el appearance of his car. 
erect 


6 The automobile dealer 


When you receive 
your cars from the fac- 
tory Simoniz them im- 
mediately. It keeps the 
dust out of the porous 
paint and so preserves 
the original lustre. 


Winter weather causes rapid de- 
terioration of fine automobile finishes 
unless they are safely protected with 
Simoniz. 

No acid! Simonizing never injures 
any good finish. That’s why automo- 
bile painters, dealers and distributors 
recommend it. 

A Simoniz Kit will be a useful and 
acceptable gift this Christmas. 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. é 
70th Street and West End Ave., New York City 


Motorists Wise 
Simoniz 
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tried out. Only a little while and we were 
at the aérodrome in Rheims watching 
Latham, one of the most brilliant of all the 
aviators, circle over the grand stand and 
literally over the head of the President of 
the French Republic. Then Pegoud, the 
trick flyer, who first looped the loop. It was 
all very exhilarating to note as exciting 
incident that which later was taken as a 
matter of course. 


A most vivid personality is now reflected 
in my crystal ball—none other than Henry 
Adams, that brilliant and recognized influ- 
ence for so many years in Washington 
society. Descended from a historical fam- 
ily which boasted of two Presidents of the 
United States and of men of even greater 
value than those who had held office, 
Henry Adams was an international figure 
in literature, politics and society. His ac- 
quaintance was large. He knew intimately 
the majority of those who were eminent in 
the world. His opinions were respected, his 
advice sought. His contributions to history 
were widely read. He was as familiar a 
figure in Boston, in London and in Paris as 
he was in Washington. He received the 
friendship of the élite and he gave his 
friendship to the lowly. It was fitting that 
he should write his biography and that he 
should finally release that admirable book, 
which was first circulated privately, deal- 
ing with Chartres and St. Michel. 

I owe much to my association with him, 
which was recurrent for more than a dec- 
ade. It was he who first revealed to me the 
beauty and the meaning of stained glass. 
Hundreds of times I had stood before win- 
dows of such intrinsic loveliness as those in 
the Sainte-Chapelle, Paris, in Beauvais, in 
Chartres and elsewhere, without either 
understanding or appreciating them, and it 
was not until Mr. Adams became my guide 
and teacher that I was able to realize the 
marvels of this expression in art or to differ- 
entiate between the creations of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and the modern 
imitations from Munich or the modern 
substitutes from Nancy. 

No man was a more delightful compan- 
ion. His library was his kingdom, and 
though he exhibited a rare tolerance when 
confronted with such ignorance as mine, 
one felt that it was he who was the master 
of his books. They had become a part of 
him. It was his rich intellect which supple- 
mented their usefulness and which sug- 
gested what to take from them of value and 
what to leave as of slight importance. He 
had many nieces, either through relation or 
from adoption, but though I was years his 
junior he always insisted that I was his 
only aunt. 

I doubt whether any visitor or student in 
the Cathedral of Chartres ever gleaned as 
much of its spirit as did Henry Adams. Its 
very soul seemed to have penetrated his 
being. He loved it as a lover. He wrote of 
it as a historian, and I shall never stand be- 
neath its lancet windows which he described 
as ‘‘jeweled,’’ without feeling the presence of 
this courtly and lovable old friend who had 
been to me the interpreter of their beauty. 


Memories of Bourke Cockran 


In the Rock Creek Cemetery near Wash- 
ington, hidden in massive foliage, is a monu- 
ment by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, erected 
by Henry Adams in memory of his wife. It 
stands without either tablet or description. 
As an expression of silent grief it is so in- 
tensive in its art and in its appeal that as 
one gazes at its compelling majesty, the 
man who in the sublimity of his vision was 
inspired to command it shares now in ever- 
lasting honor with the genius who cre- 
ated it. 

Though in my early days politicians in- 
terested me but little, yet to listen to their 
addresses was often a pleasure, not because 
of the sentiments they voiced, but because 
the fall of phrases has always proved a 
singular attraction to me. 

I used to sit in the galleries to hear the 
noted speakers wherever I happened to be, 
but nowhere in the world did I find anyone 
possessing a greater gift of oratory than 
the late W. Bourke Cockran. He was my 
friend for thirty years and I can recall many 
different occasions when I had the privilege 
of listening to him. He was the last of the 
old school and a fitting successor to Daniel 
Webster, whose speeches are still studied as 
forensic models. 

Bourke Cockran could talk eloquently 
upon any subject with which he was in 
sympathy, after merely a cursory study of 
its facts. He could carry a message to the 


shining brightly. 
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multivude so that they were moved ; 
convinced. He could sway a crowd and 
press an audience. His vitality was goa} 
only to his enthusiasm. q 

As a man he was richly endowed } 
personal gifts and acquirements. In frie 
ship he was proverbially generous and 
ful. It was impossible for him - 
anything but loyal in his affections, 
spite his social popularity, he rem; 
simple and apparently unaffected }y 
praise and flattery with which he ws 
rounded. His hospitality was end 
helpfulness universal. Notwithstar 
he came to our country from S§li 
only a lad of seventeen, during 
two years of his residence in A 
never lost his Hibernian accent. 
was inexhaustible, and on the p 
form he could answer any heckler 
to any opponent. 

I remember once when he wag 
before a motley audience of two | 
in Tammany Hall that an agitator, 
his sympathy with the Sinn Feinsi 
thought to embarrass him by she 

“Vat about the Irish question? — 
you to say about dat, Mr. Cockra 

Whereupon with the greatest 
mor Cockran turned in the directi 
disturber and said, “After the 
shall be very glad to discuss this 
gentleman having the Connemara 
which, of course, brought down ¢ 

His anecdotes of his boyhood ij 
country were many, but especial 
member his description of the fe 
over which his wonderful mother 
There was a large family of ¢ 
which Bourke was the eldest. D 
pious Catholics, it was the custom 
each day to a close by readin 
from the Lives of the Saints. 

On the night of Cockran’s 
Washington, a friend who had h 
him after dinner celebrating his si 
birthday related that when she w 
at midnight he insisted upon 
her to her automobile. The 
Moonlight was 
After saying good night he pa 
moment on the steps of his house, 
last glimpse my friend had of 
standing silently, his hands claspe 
face upturned. Doubtless he was 
a silent prayer, the substance 
hoped for, the confirmation of 2 
lieved. by. 

Viviani’s Five-Franc Cig 1 


Jaurés, who was shot in 191 
great orator in the French Chan 
Viviani, who has frequently been 
our country. My first recollecti 
latter was in the early ’90’s, whi 
brought to us at Versailles by that 
soubrette of the Théatre Frangai 
Rachel Boyer. We were sitting 
race after luncheon when Mr. Vi 
from his pocket a cigar, which f 
our permission to smoke. 

At this time he was a violent 
upholding every socialistic doctr 
terly antagonistic to the clerical 2 
tary parties, advocating the righ 
and even going so far as to appro 
Deputies in the Chamber appea 
in overalls and blue jeans. He pos 
man of the masses. I asked himyY 
parent innocence what brand 0 
preferred. He showed me the pi 
and said that this was the only kini 
smoked. I happened to know 
cost five francs each. I begged t 
snapshot of him. 

He said, ‘“‘With pleasure, but 
to put down my cigar.” 

“No; kindly hold it. It will 
picture more natural.” | 

After I had clicked the bulb 
up my camera I said, ‘Now, Mr. 
I have something which will vast 
your constituents—a portrait shov 
in the act of smoking a five-fran 

He tried to smile, but it was a 
functory response to my joke. 
never at ease with me after that; 1 
very recent years he referred to_ 
dent, evidently afraid of polite bl 
ing. The difference between an 
and a French politician under s 
cumstances is that the former 
tribute the high-priced tobacco he 
amongst his supporters, regardless 
ecst, thus proving himself to be 
mixer and entitled to their votes 

Possibly we are all more or less 
nature, for unless we are as PD 
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ontinued from Page 130) 
ye thrill at the mere thought of 
-and tremble at the sheer expect- 
isk, thus the feverish excitement 
ng trainers enter a lion’s cage 
ttributed to this undercurrent of 
notion and account for the hope 
s lways dormant that if any catas- 
j really going to happen we would 

on hand at the happening. 

ce d’Armes, at Versailles, was an 
b locality for the itinerant circus. 
ec the great Hagenbeck with his 
it menagerie of wild beasts made 
\quarters for a fortnight. We, to- 
h some American neighbors, had 
jor the opening three center boxes 
imanded not only the ring but the 
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H.ce was crowded. One act after 
as performed to the delight of this 
‘audience. The salient feature of 
world-renowned trainer actually 
1 his lions, tigers and leopards 
‘the climax of the evening’s enjoy- 
Sddenly a blast of trumpets, and 
+ came, slinking, crawling, recal- 
ed snarling, with Hagenbeck him- 
vand lithe of limb, agile as a deer 
‘vant as a ruler. 

‘ad been a severe thunderstorm 
she evening, which accounted, as 
ned, for the unusual restlessness 
imals. They were refractory and 
- although we assumed that the 
tracking of the whip and the re- 
«plosion of the pistol were only 
42 exhibition, intended to empha- 
anger in the elementary mind of 


bpards were unduly ugly, how- 
‘ir disobedience to the authority 
ainer was evident. They simply 
‘obey. Thus there was a sense of 
1 the act was brought to a close 


is lynxlike eyes, relaxed his atten- 
‘had never ceased to concentrate 
pwer upon them until they had ac- 
‘sed the sill of the cage and had 
dwn the runway. The tension had 
ime. The man relaxed, but it was 
»simal part of a second too soon. 
prds turned. They fell upon him. 
rzged him to the ground while 
ittural sounds of savage triumph. 
1e of us who were present the 
vy. one never to be forgotten. 
assistants rushed in with hot 
‘s and revolvers. The animals 
iy pulled off from the bleeding 
neir victim. They were hurled 
fement behind the iron bars. 
aeck himself, with a pallor that 
d-, stumbled to the exit, striving to 
m with a gesture of reassurance. 
por fellow was not superhuman, 
splendid courage. We saw him 
in fall. He was lifted out by the 
, while his manager insisted that 
h. been seriously injured. 
owing day we went to the local 
there we found that he had his 
high terribly torn and mangled. 
i weeks before he was discharged, 
ling to him it was evident that he 
ng the days until he could return 
eved beasts and resume his life’s 
nig them. 


Jings in Spain and Italy 


‘meyings were not confined to 
‘| England. Each summer an ex- 
ntor trip was in order. Notwith- 
‘gat the roads were less good in 
/ and Spain, we found so much 


& how to overcome the first and 
the second. It is merely a ques- 
we after all. Taking tubs, by the 

.ot necessarily insure cleanliness. 
ir that one of my early suitors 
© slishman who had a lovely tenor 
4 was eternally talking about his 
Yet I discovered that in summer 
s woolen coat and trousers next 
*. on account of the heat. His 
‘ver wearing underclothing dur- 

months I later ascertained was 
>inon in England. Therefore it is 
1) me to become impressed by the 
dlutions of our English cousins, 
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F. Marion Crawford was one of my 
friends and clients. His home at Sorrento, 
Italy, was very lovely. His visits to Amer- 
ica, however, became more and more fre- 
quent as the years went on, owing to the 
financial exigencies caused by an ever- 
growing family. Crawford could never in- 
dulge in rest. He was a prolific writer. 
Hardly had one novel left the press before 
another was under way. He wrote with a 
persistent regularity I have rarely seen 
equaled. He lived always very simply. He 
especially disliked show and splurge of any 
kind. He avoided crowds and absolutely 
refused to be lionized. His friends were 
few, but these he saw frequently and trusted 
absolutely. In our business relations, which 
extended unbroken to the day of his death, 
he was invariably reasonable and consider- 
ate, always courteous and appreciative. 

His early novel, To Leeward, was con- 
sidered very daring at the time it was writ- 
ten by the then young author. Contrast it 
now with the literature which floods the 
country. It could almost be admitted into 
a Sunday-school library. 

Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, sister-in-law of 
Edith Wharton, lived in a charming old 
house in West Eleventh Street. She was in 
the habit of giving Sunday luncheons which 
are among my most cherished reminis- 
cences. There one was assured of meeting 
really good society. Men like Marion 
Crawford, John La Farge, John Sargent, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens and others of equal 
distinction were her constant guests. 


Mrs. Jack Gardner’s Collection 


Marion Crawford’s love of Italy inspired 
many of his novels. They reflected the 
surroundings in this country of his adop- 
tion. He knew the children of the soil, 
and even here felt more at home while wan- 
dering through our Italian quarters than 
when he strolled up Fifth Avenue. He 
was very tall and handsome. When he 
smiled his face became illuminated with 
gentleness. 

Another friend of ours in Italy was Ber- 
nard Berenson, the authority on fifteenth- 
century art. He and his capable English 
wife, Mary Berenson, also an excellent 
writer, live just outside of Florence. He is 
one of the few men I have ever known 
whose intellectual acumen is supplemented 
by a keen commercial sense. He not only 
knows how to purchase advantageously but 
how to sell as well. His word is law with 
dealers and collectors. How often he has 
shriveled the value of an acquisition by 
dubbing it a fake. I have never heard of 
him dodging the truth, and many a col- 
lector who has sent for him to be flattered 
by the approval of his taste has been 
mortified to discover from Berenson that 
he had been the victim of a fraud. Some 
of the best private collections in our 
country are due to Bernard Berenson’s 
knowledge and advice. He is very modest, 
however, in claiming any credit for his part 
in them, preferring with infinite generosity 
that the owner of the treasures for which he 
is responsible should have all the glory of 
their selection. 

In the case of Mrs. Jack Gardner, of 
Boston, her friendship with Berenson dated 
over many years. Her early purchases 
were frequently made in his company. 
However, her own taste was so great and her 
power of assimilating knowledge was so 
extraordinary that those with whom she 
enjoyed any intimacy became uncon- 
sciously endowed by the wealth of her 
imaginings, and it is no exaggeration to 
state that in the minds of the art connois- 
seurs of Europe, Boston is on the map 
merely because it is there that Mrs. Gard- 
ner lives, and it is in the Fenway that she 
has created an Italian palace full of the 
wonders of centuries. It is a monument 
built by herself which will stand as an ever- 
lasting tribute to her memory and to her 
vision. Like the Duc d’Aumale, who be- 
queathed Chantilly to his nation, so will 
this museum of art pass some day to the 
city of Boston to become its glory and its 
pride. No woman in the world was ever 
possessed of such human radio as Isabella 
Gardner. In recent years she has led a very 
secluded life, admitting only her old friends 
at intervals. Her mind is as brilliant as 
ever and her interests as keen. Doubtless 


she feels that she must husband her pre- | 


cious hours as the glass of life is turned. 
She knows the value of every minute of 
every day and refuses to have her last 
years devastated by the curious or vandal- 


ized by the indolent. She will die as she | 


has lived, a very great lady. 
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Say “A. P.W.’’ and You Are Safe 


Huge “Jumbo” rolls of finest tissue and 
crepe, for toilet papers and paper towels, 
from the A. P. W. mills, are placed on 
converting machines (as sketched above) and 
automatically cut and rewound into the 
small rolls and packages for household and 
industrial use. 


These six brands of toilet paper, ranging 
from the big value 5 and 10¢ roll, to the 
2500-sheet, extra quality “Satin Tissue”’ roll, 
all bear the A. P. W. mark. 


It is a good thing to know a mark by which 
you can distinguish paper of good value, 
made under strict sanitary conditions. 


ie Wo bare Re) ALBANY, Nv Y; 


For ten cents and wrapper from any A. P. W, roll, we 

will send, postpaid, beautiful doll, reproducing in three 

colors the original A. W. Doll character illustrated 
(on cloth ready to be stuffed). 
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ENAMEL ~ 
Spreads Contentment 


ne — 


Color Is Like Music 


Luxeberry Enamel is a 
sort of Servant in the 
House that dispels gloom 
and radiates cheer. It is 
produced in pure white 
and six rich colors by the 
makers of Liquid Granite 
Floor Varnish.and Luxe- 
berry Wood Finish, the 
original Hard Oil. 


in the Home 


SCIENCE proves that character 
and personality are molded by 
the walls within which we live. 
Color creates environment. It either 
depresses or stimulates the mind. 


Choose colors as you would music. 
You can produce an atmosphere of 
warmth and harmony in the most 
cheerless room. 


Brighten dark, gloomy surroundings 
with soft-toned Luxeberry Enamel. 


Luxeberry is unlike all other enamels. 
Its mellow, enduring beauty is pecu- 
liar to it alone. With it you obtain 
rare color values......tone qualities 
that produce reactions in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the 
American home. 


perky BROTHER 


Varnishes Fnamels Stains 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


EVENING POST 


I remember a typical incident connected 
with Perugia. After a long day spent in 
and about Assisi, where we reveled in the 
memories of blessed Saint Francis, whose 
spirit still walks upon the earth, we retired 
to rest, our rooms in the hotel facing a 
terrace which was evidently the popular 
resort of the town. Though realizing when 
our lights were extinguished that many of 
the inhabitants were still upon the stone 
benches, we were totally unprepared for 
the noises which grew and grew as the night 
went on. Each time we looked out of our 
windows we saw that the crowd was denser. 
Babies in arms, children who were toddling, 
youth and old age—all had poured into the 
square. It was unbearable. Did these 
people of Perugia never sleep? Or did they 
play all night and rest all day? One thing 
was certain, we would move away as soon 
as possible, for evidently any peace in this 
Italian town was out of the question. 

At seven o’clock in the morning we sum- 
moned the proprietor, upbraiding him for 
having given us such impossible acecommo- 
dations. Wringing his hands in apology 
the good man assured us that the incidents 
of the night were unusual. He explained 
everything by telling us that it had been 
prophesied in the local paper that this was 
the date set for the end of the world, that 
the citizens of Perugia, firmly believing this, 
had decided that it would be pleasanter to 
assemble in the public square and there to 
die together. Besides, once in the open 
they might have a chance to persuade the 
Almighty to deal gently with them, whereas 
to remain in their houses would make them 
victims of falling brick and crashing timber, 
and preclude any direct intercourse with 
God, Who ruled from behind the stars. 

I remember once remarking to Beren- 
son that I was surprised at never finding 
any variety of cultivated small fruits in 
Italy, I missed the peaches and the pears 
and the pictorial apples trained upon the 
garden walls of France. 

“You need not be surprised,” replied 
my friend. “The care of fruits requires 
infinite attention and persistent labor. The 
Italians are far too lazy to be bothered with 
the growth of anything which means work. 
It is true that they grow babies, because 
they look to the future when these same 
babies will emigrate to the United States, 
become rich, and support their parents and 
relations who remain in Italy.” 


Loafing in Good Company 
Padua and Venice will always be asso- 


ciated in my mind with a friend who is as 
little of an Italian in her composition as is 


| any woman I know. She is none other than 


Mrs. Frances Wolcott, widow of the late 
Senator Edward Wolcott, of Colorado. She 
insists that she saw the first white child 
born in Denver. Whether this is a flight of 
her athletic imagination or not is really of 
no consequence. The fact remains that she 
is the closest electrical connection I know 
between Pike’s Peak and the Grand Canal, 
for my most vivid impressions of Venice 
were gleaned during a visit I made her 
there many years ago. 

Frances Wolcott has without exception 
the most alive brain I have ever encoun- 
tered. No matter on which side one strikes 
it, a spark will flash therefrom. She is an 
intellectual so tempered with the human 
that at times one is lulled into forgetfulness 
that she is intellectual. Her sympathies are 
ever flowing. She carries perpetual spring 
in her soul. Her spirit never flags, her in- 
terest never drags. Her activity conquers 
age, because her body is always forced to 
run after her mind. She is an inveterate 
traveler in her insatiate thirst for a knowl- 
edge which she promptly assimilates and 
which afterwards she will dispense with 
prodigality. We drifted along the canals 
and we enjoyed those hours in Italy to- 
gether. It is true that these same conversa- 
tions as a rule might have taken place in the 
Twentieth Century Limited or before the 
club fire in New York, because we both had 
acquired the habit of taking our thoughts 
around with us. They did not depend upon 
any environment. Our comments at the 
Lido might have been inspired at Coney 
Island or at Revere Beach, the only differ- 
ence being that at the Lido there was more 
surface to cover and a more marked indif- 
ference to the social amenities of life. 

Mrs. Wolcott, like very dominant women 
of history, never attracted admirers con- 
sistent with any historical chart, for she 
will probably go on attracting them so long 
as she lives. She has not had her face mu- 
tilated by surgeons claiming that youth 
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can be perennial. Neither has shee 
the purveyors of cosmetics. It 
told of her that when one gent 
cially assiduous in his attentions 
call, she insisted upon dragging 
the searching sunlight, exclaiming: 
look at me! Count every wrinkle : 
find. Note every blemish that is re 
then you will know the worst, an¢ 
not fear the deception caused by 
lampshade or a twilight symphony 
The story is very characteristi 
friend. It may serve as an encour 
to women who are willing to g 
normally. Are there any of ther 
sometimes wonder. j 
The circumstances under which 
my first trip into Spain are worth re 
Miss de Wolfe and Miss Morgan 
ranged to go there by train, und 
guidance of a friend who was tho 
familiar with the country. The 
ther provided with letters of i 
which would open every door, 
could already boast of the acq 
several influential Spaniards who ha¢ 
the Villa Trianon at Versailles. — 
It was very warm weather and 
they kindly urged me to accompat 
a long hot railway journey did not 
to me. | 
The only traveling I could conten 
at that season was by automobile 
to the station and saw them off. T 
ning was sultry, so that as I turne 
congratulated myself upon my wis 


In Colorful Spain 


I returned to Versailles, but then 
the Spanish microbe seemed to } 
tered my veins. Why shouldn’t 
my friends? We had a fine 
and a reliable chauffeur. Why 
both? 

I spoke of my project, but was 
everyone that I was mad. How 
dare risk a journey of this kind al 
unprotected into a country of band 
brigands? Besides, I didn’t speak tl 
guage and I didn’t know the roads, 


maps, laid out my route, and on 
morning, accompanied by my 
maid, I turned my face towart 
Spain. 

The trip was full of charm but di 
incident, although it developed 
of pilgrimage, visiting, as I di 
towns made famous by the vene 
d’Ars, Saint Vincent de Paul 
whose history savors of holy t 

After a few days at San Sebast 
I saw the King on his way to a 
and a canary bird which was so 
he flew at his pleasure in and out 
window of his owner, we pushed ¢ 
Madrid amid scenery as rich in | 
our own Grand Cafion in Ar 
where can one see such red and pi 
and yellow villages as are to be 
Northern Spain. 

I paused at Loyola, the rich 
of the Jesuits, whichis the birthp 
founder and contains the archiv 
order. It was medieval and in 
had an easy system of making n 
derstood and of-getting what I 
without knowing the language of 
try. The method which I followe 
plicity itself. 

I took the phrase book, found th 
and the sentences which would s 
purpose, and then underlined them 
ing them out to the persons I wo 
dress, while asking them to reply 
fashion. I avoided any attempt! 
nunciation, for I believe this is the 
able pitfall. Nothing is more mis 
to an unimaginative ear than wor 
pronounced. Inevitable shouting | 
which merely emphasizes the incort' 
whereas the printed words must be! 
ee I was ah enbatan a 
ordering my meals, buying my 8 
asking the way or inviting asciaal 
all went smoothly until I found my! 
miles out of Madrid upon a road 
beggared description. 

Even the cows would have beate: 
a smoother surface with their hoofs 
beyond a snail’s pace was impossl 
despite our crawling, one spring 2! 
other broke, until our car was 1g 
ously towed into the city of Mad 
capital of Spain. . 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a seri 
articles by Miss Marbury. The next will 


an early issue. A 


see where you got the right to 
 sroduce if I get the money, and 

vhere you got any right a-tall to 
nly gonna be one Iskovitch pro- 

ares. I got the right to produce 
, get the money. And my name’s 
nd I got a right to use it.” 

!”? shrilled Izzy. ‘‘ Will you get 
ams away, or will I fire you?” 
yt, Izzy.” And Eli’s light went 
Heft the room with the parting 
“My name is Iskovitch, but a 
sit does me.”’ 
ces followed him out of the door 
Hberly. This was the first time 
or of the tribe had shown any 
) to drool at the sight of his por- 
- skovitches now on his pay roll 
yar been humbly content to hold 
(jobs. He roused himself with a 
was Thursday, and every second 
pg him closer to Saturday. 
yas provided a marvelous food 
fe same being fish. Similarly, 
s2ed and grow to their maturity 
{; on other financiers; for all the 
ities agree that there is only one 
i money, that being from those 
¢t. Isidor Iskovitch was not a 
ye was a motion-picture producer 
23 but suddenly Isidor sensed 
ished to remain a motion-picture 
ith or without ideals, if he wished 
s boyhood dream of becoming 
t magnate in the industry, as he 
iely boasted to Klekoff last night, 
ave to become much more finan- 
n jealist, and swallow or be swal- 
Je being small politeness among 
siaps other idealists in industry 
e tothesame conclusion. It 


s‘and stood somberly at the win- 
> ad only a million-dollar plant, a 
)}sition in this Brobdingnagian in- 
Et out of habit Izzy the boy again 
d); into vast acreage, built air cas- 
2 of his dozen much-used fronts, 


jlden dreams and improved the- 


f\otion pictures to a most Utopian 
was the savior of the business— 
hen somebody touched Izzy the 
} shoulder. It was a spider-legged 
vi, a tremendous. cranial develop- 
doggle-eyes—Granger, the casting 
‘nd he said, “Sapp’ll be ready for 
y scene Monday. He says he’s to 
shusand extras. Does he get that 


fig darkened the sunlight be- 
z,and the casting director. It was 

diy of Old Man Payroll, mowing 
ig his slithering chops. A thou- 

(3 for three days would be fifteen 

ddollars added to next week’s 
‘d this week’s budget not pro- 

fteen thousand dollars! Klekoff 

a> devoted less consideration to a 
‘mes that amount—a million and 

rt he had threatened to pass Kle- 

odog! 

Sust going over to see Sapp about 
‘t you know in an hour. Say, Joe, 
to Simmons and Hillary Wells 

vet to see them on Sapp’s set right 


ured over to the brilliantly lighted 
ewhere, in a splendorous mansion 
one end and one side, the rest 
Jarkness and scaffolding, Dorcas 
od on the steps of an artistic 
n, tripping her jewels from fingers 
nsind neck and hair, and devoting 
tooverty for a sacred cause, to the 
Pr.use of that choice and capable 
wich even Klekoff had been envi- 
hiyapid ingénue was happily gone. 
ots were being retaken by Sapp 
ez enthusiasm, and the spirit of zest 
D ith which the place tingled was a 
soul of the young producer. 
Naving a wonderful time!’’ cooed 
, |, running out of the set on her 
e jind Izzy near the work light. “I 
t'm going to do something big for 


| have to,” he smiled. “You 
tio anything too big for twelve- 
e| week.” 


a) hed and snuggled against him, a 
ng, with a round, smooth shoul- 

¢ Just naturally seemed to find its 
hd’ a man’s arm. She was like a 
tten or a collie pup that confi- 
JNzzles into one’s hand, and Izzy 
1 |3 arm to rest negligently around 
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her until Sapp yelled “Cut!” and the 
lights snapped off, the glow died down and 
Dixie Day sang out: 

“K. O., Dore, K. O.! Honey and Prue 
and me has stultifried ourselves for years 
trying to make a gay Lorathio out of that 
little man, and you intrigue him in a single 
scene!” 

The company shouted, as they were free 
to do, for they were all old friends of 
Izzy’s—firm friends of many years’ stand- 
ing; but the deep-blue eyes of Prudence 
Joy studied Dorcas speculatively. As she 
turned her inquiring gaze to Izzy, however, 
she was concerned with the worry she saw 
there. She could read his countenance even 
better than his wife could. Their friend- 
ship had been a great deal to Prue and Izzy, 
and there had been a time when it had been 
almost more than friendship. She went 
over to him with a smiling softness in her 
eyes which relieved that always-lurking 
tragedy in them, and quite pleasantly took 
him away from Dorcas. 

““What’s the matter, Izzy?” 

“T’m being gypped, I think. I gotta idea 
I’m being held out on, and if I am, believe 
me, I’m gonna burn somebody good. Why, 
I don’t even see my pay roll, and this is 
Thursday!” 

Prue looked with startled solicitude at 
those three deep creases between his eyes. 

“They’re after you, Izzy. I had a tele- 
phone call this morning, with a hint that 
there’d be big money in it if I’d jump my 
contract. They’ve talked before, you know; 
but I fancy they’d go the limit now. And 
they phoned Dixie too.” 

“They got a fat chance with you or 
Dixie!” laughed Izzy, and Prue laughed 
with him. 

“T’ll say they have! Dixie threatened to 
throw Klekoff down the stairs if he came to 
see her, and dispocate his cellar plexus.” 

“ Adsum!”’ called a voice from the door- 
way, and six-foot Hillary Wells came 
lounging in, followed by flat-faced Harry 
Simmons. Whereon Izzy took his director 
and his production manager and his script 
editor into a far corner and bluntly informed 
them that they’d have to cut the mob scene. 
He might as well have hit them with a piece 
of lead pipe. 

“T think I’m hard of hearing, Izzy,” said 
Director Sapp with intense irony. ‘‘I seem 
to listen backwards. What did you under- 
stand him to say, Simmons?” 

“That he’s gone crazy,’ returned the 
production manager, also a friend of Izzy’s 
for many years; and Wells, another friend 
of Izzy’s for many years, rounded it out 
with: 

““Where’s the keyhole, keeper? It used 
to be in the window. hy, confound it, 
that mob scene is the picture! It’s the big 
climax and we can’t do without it.” 

“You gotta!’’ The three of them saw the 
Adam’s apple pump convulsively in his 
throat, and they had a spasmodic inkling 
of what the decision was costing him. “We 
gotta switch that other mob scene we began 
with into the last reel, where we can use it 
for the climax.” 

“Then bang goes your fine logical story!” 
growled the director, kicking a cleat. 

“All right, and bang goes my business if 
Idon’t doit. We gotta twist the story like I 
said, and still have it fine and logical. It 
can be done, and it’s gotta be.” 

“Castles in Spain, they give me a pain,” 
solemnly recited Wells. ‘I’m licked, Izzy. 
We four used to talk about the high men- 
tality and artistic entity and general splash 
of the pictures we were going to do when 
you had your own good business. In the 
past year we’ve done our darnedest at the 
gilded dream, barring accidents; but now 
we go back to the gutter where we belong.” 

They were all miserable, for this was the 
first time that Isidor Iskovitch had used 
any of the old-time methods so well known 
in the art; the first time he had weakened 
in his high intentions. 

“Well, if it must be done, it must be 
done,’ said Sapp, suddenly remembering 
that he had a big picture on his hands and 
that the gigantic taximeter of overhead was 
clicking off the dollars at a furious rate. 
“While you’re here, Izzy, I wish you’d look 
at the chapel set. They say it’s ready, but 
I think the trolley slipped some place. I 
hate to knock, but I think that new tech- 
nical sharp you signed on is the cat’s tail.” 

A frown of aggravation crossed Izzy’s 
brow and with it the realization that he had 
come to the parting of the ways—that his 


time and his energy and his talents must be 
spent in other directions than in the details 
of the production of good pictures. In that 
moment he stepped across the border line 
and became a financier; and Art, who had 
held hopes of this boy to the last, spread her 
wings and flew mournfully out of the place; 
while Izzy, with a mighty gulp, for he knew 
what he was giving up better than they, 
turned’to Simmons and said: 

“Harry, I got no time to monkey with 
these things. I’ll have to have me a general 
manager, and of course you get the job. 
Wells, can you take on production manager 
and retain your editorship if I get you what 
help you need?” 

“T ean do anything you tell me to do, 
son,’’ said Wells with his usual flippancy, 
but without much elation in it. 

“All right, go to it.” And with this curt 
promotion he turned on his heel and hurried 
away, leaving the three others of the con- 
ference to stare at each other. It was Sapp 
who broke the silence with a short laugh. 

“Well, we’re becoming a regular produc- 
ing company. I congratulate you two.” 

5 damn!’’ said Simmons. “Isn't 
there some way we can save that mob 
scene?” 

“T think I have the idea for it.”” And 
Sapp, cupping his hands to his mouth, yelled 
across the studio, “‘Hey, Prue!” 

In the meantime, Izzy, hurrying back to 
his office, dropped into his chair and pressed 
his bony fingers across those creases in his 
brow. He had relied too much on his col- 
lections, and he hadn’t a resource. He’d 
need his wife’s signature to borrow money 
on his business, but Miriam was touring in 
the East for her health, with her grand- 
father, Meyer Guldengeld. David Schusshel 
had taken the night train for San Francisco 
and New York. Thursday was as good as 
gone, and Friday was onits way toward him 
with rustling wings, swooping swiftly; and 
Saturday was hanging grimly to Friday’s 
tail feathers, and on Saturday’s back squat- 
ted Old Man Payroll, chortling and chuck- 
ling and gurgling in his ghoulish throat. 
Izzy was between the devil and a deep blue 
sea full of hungry fish. 

There came a knock at the door, and 
Sapp walked in. 

“Sit down,” said Sapp. ‘‘I want to talk 
fast, because I have to get back on my set. 
I’ve ordered the company to stick tonight, 
and to work nights until the finish of the 
picture.” 

“Why the night work?” demanded Izzy, 
sitting as directed and looking at Sapp ear- 
nestly with a curious sense that there was 
something else underneath. 

“The new general manager’s orders. He 
and the new production manager and my- 
self held a conference after you left, and 
we've decided that by writing out two sets 
and crowding the company to the last limit 
of human endurance we can save the mob 
scene; and we’re going to keep it. That’s 
flat! We shoot it Monday.” 

“Hot dog!” said Izzy with a gulp. ‘That 
sounds good, but I gotta tell you something, 
Ernest. It ain’t just the net expense of the 
picture that’s worrying me. I wouldn’t let 
on to any others except you and Prue, but 
it’s the pay roll.” 

‘Oh, that’s fixed,’ returned Sapp easily, 
and lit a cigarette. “‘ Besides myself, there’s 
Prue and Dennis and Dixie and Jim Graves 
and Benny and Honey and Hillary Wells 
and Simmons. Our combined salary is 
sixty-eight hundred. We just held a caucus 
over in my office and counted up. Well, we 
can do without our salaries for a few weeks, 
and we passed the hat for you, old top. 
Among us we can hand you thirty thou- 
sand dollars tomorrow morning by ten 
o'clock.” 

Izzy was staring at him, pale, his eyes 
strained and his fingers clutching the arms 
of his chair until every bony knuckle stood 
out white. Something struggled in his 
throat. He was trying to speak, but 
couldn’t, and then the words came: 

“Dammit,’”’ he said, the tears springing 
in his eyes, ‘‘the world can’t lick me now!” 


mr 


HERE is a curious bond of sympathy 

between ex-partners who have skinned 
each other; a strong bond, too, for it is 
founded on mutual respect. Quite like old 
times when Lucius Piltz called on Tad Mc- 
Carthy at the Square Deal, where, natu- 
rally, Lucius sat in his old chair behind his 
old desk, now Tad’s, and, picking up one of 
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Tad’s loose matches from the old red plush 
carpet, deposited it neatly in the center of 
the rusted and cracked ash tray which had 
once been pink enameled. 

“What I came over to see you about is 
this, Tad,” said Lucius, lighting a cigarette; 
“T can’t seem to think I can do any busi- 
ness with your little friend Isidor Iskovitch, 
and I’ll make it an object to you if you 
can.” 

“You mean a better object,’’ corrected 
McCarthy. 

“Well, yes.” 

“Tt’d have to be.” And McCarthy, 
shifting his cigar into the corner of his lips, 
glued it there. 

Piltz cast on his ex-partner a rolling 
glance, and blowing a puff of smoke toward 
the ceiling, watched it complacently while 
he waited for McCarthy to take the lead 
in the conversation. Quite like old times. 
Lucius preferred to have other men talk 
themselves out before he began. 

A brief bit of history may not be amiss. 
For twelve years Piltz and McCarthy had 
been partners in the Square Deal distrib- 
uting chain, which sold pictures for inde- 
pendent producers, on percentage, to state 
rights buyers in key cities of the United 
States, these buyers purchasing outright, 
for subleasing, the exclusive exhibition fran- 
chise of a picture within a certain clearly 
defined territory around them. At the end 
of the twelve years Piltz had married into 
the Excelsior Distributing Association, a 
national motion-picture distributing or- 
ganization financed by a group of important 
exhibitors, and in leaving the Square Deal 
to become vice president and general man- 
ager of the Excelsior, Piltz, by some clever 
head-and-finger work, had taken most of 
the good business with him, claiming as his 
justification to have discovered that Mc- 
Carthy had been taking most of the money. 
Isidor Iskovitch, with the savings of ten 
years, had purchased from McCarthy, 
Piltz’s half interest, and had mortgaged this 
to Meyer Guldengeld as part security for 
Meyer’s loan of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars with which to purchase a quarter 
interest in the George B. Luna Studios, 
Meyer also holding a mortgage on this 
quarter interest. Isidor had then married 
Meyer Guldengeld’s granddaughter, Miriam, 
in whose name the other three-quarters in- 
terest in the George B. Luna Studios then 
stood; and the wealthy Meyer, having great 
belief in his grandson-in-law, had handed 
back to Isidor his mortgages as a wedding 
present, on condition that Izzy pool his half 
interest in the Square Deal with the pro- 
ducing business. 

Isidor had then contracted to the Square 
Deal, for five years, the distribution rights 
to his product. On his cheaper pictures the 
Square Deal could gross him a good profit; 
but on the state-rights plan they could not 
gross enough on his more expensive ones, 
so in the past year two of these had been 
subcontracted to the Excelsior by a little 
deal netting Tad McCarthy arebate, though 
this appeared on no records available to 
Mr. Iskovitch, of 2.5 per cent; this because 
Piltz and McCarthy had been aforetime 
partners and there was great affection be- 
tween them—presumably. Moreover, Mr. 
McCarthy rebated half this 2.5 per cent to 
Mr. Piltz in person, which appeared on no 
records available to the Excelsior. Fur- 
thermore, Piltz had held back Izzy’s col- 
lections to help Tad force Izzy into a sale 
of a part interest in his business. Now we 
know as much as Piltz and McCarthy 
about the wheels within wheels of their 
business, and more than Isidor Iskovitch. 
McCarthy shifted his cigar to the other 
corner of his mouth and rubbed the back 
of his freckled neck with his big hand. 

“How strong will you come, and what 
do you want for it—if not murder or may- 
hem?” 

“A 2.5 per cent extra cut for yourself, 
with my split out, of course, and a 2.5 extra 
to the Square Deal. What I want is a 
blanket contract for all Iskovitch produc- 
tions.” 

McCarthy removed his cigar from his 
mouth and studied Piltz acutely. Piltz, 
abstractedly looking at the ceiling, discov- 
ered there a cobweb and turned from it 
with aversion, for he was cat neat. 

“How about it?’ he asked abruptly. 
“Can you do business with him on that 

basis?”’ 

McCarthy shook his head doubtfully. 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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to be able to pick up proxies in enough 
shares of that stock, after you’ve pried it 
loose in that way, to gain voting control.” 

McCarthy chewed his cigar reflectively. 

“Tf I can make that stick I can see my 
way clear to a profit in more ways than 
one. 

“Yes, I’ve no doubt you'll play it for all 
it’s worth,” agreed Piltz dryly. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” de- 
manded McCarthy, flaring. Out of a clear 
sky the unsettled grudge between them had 
reasserted itself, as it did at some point or 
other every time these two met. “I’m the 
one that ought to start the dirty cracks. It 
was you that coaxed me to go to the coun- 
try for my health, so that while I was gone 
you could steal all our contracts.” 

“And I’ve got ’em yet, you big cheese!”’ 
boasted Piltz. “I pat myself on the back 
every time I think of it. I had to send you 
to the country so I could get a look at your 
inside books and find out how much you’d 
held out on me. You owe me sixty thou- 
sand yet.” 

“Lie!” said McCarthy. 

“You’re another!”’ said Piltz, but com- 
placently, and interlaced his fingers behind 
his head to enjoy the reaction now certain 
to be forthcoming in his old-time partner. 
It came with a purpling face. 

“You make another crack like that and 
I'll paste you!” 

“No you won’t, Tad; I know your weak 
spot, and if I die for it, I’ll land one on your 
paraffin nose.” 

No threat could have cowed McCarthy 
as did this, for that built-up adornment 
had been caved in with a chair leg by an- 
other former partner, Tim Barney, of the 
Climax, in the days of their early courage, 
when the picture business was crude, and 
the now visible nose was a delicate figment 
of wax which held the pugnacious Mc- 
Carthy’s spirit in subjection to his flesh; 
though always, as now, he was tempted to 
take a chance in spite of it. 

At that moment a glossy office girl came 
in with “Mr. Iskovitch waiting, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy.” 

Both Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Piltz re- 
lapsed into the normal as if actuated by 
springs, and glanced at each other like the 
old team mates they had been. 

“Tzzy?”’ asked McCarthy. 

“Dumdum,” laughed the girl. 

‘Send him to Izzy’s office, Grace. 
be right in.” 

He went into the adjoining office, form- 
erly his own, and Piltz saw to it that the 
door was left ajar. One.or the other of them 
had always attended to this little detail in 
the old days. 

Dumdum was distrait and gloomy as he 
walked in, and following him was Sweetie 
Pepper. 

‘This is my little friend, Sweetie Pepper, 
Mr. McCarthy,” said Dumdum, rousing 
himself to the pompous importance of a 
showman. “Say, Mr. McCarthy, do you 
know where I can get Sweetie a chance to 
break good into the business? She’s a cutie, 
and I think she’s a comer.” 

McCarthy smiled as he gave the cutie 
the once-over.. Worse had made good in 
the business, but it had cost a lot of money 
to put them over. 

“T’ll see, Eli. If there’s a chance I’ll let 
you know. What’s the good word?” 

“Wait for me outside; Sweetie,”’ directed 
Dumdum. “I'll be with you in a minute.” 
Grinning engagingly at Tad McCarthy, 
Sweetie went out, hunching her shoulder at 
him to the last—and glued her ear to the 
keyhole. ‘‘I brought a note from Izzy,” 
went on Eli, laying the missive in question 
on Izzy’s desk, formerly Tad’s. “‘Say, Mr. 
McCarthy, if I don’t land Sweetie in good 
she’ll quit me, and I think she’s a comer.” 
McCarthy opened the letter, as Dumdum 
continued: ‘“‘Izzy won’t do nothin’ for any 
of my picks. I wish I could put ’er out ina 
picture myself; that’s how strong I am for 
thinkin’ this cutie’s a comer.” 

Tad frowned as he read Izzy’s terse note: 
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You better hold a third-degree session in your 
office, beginning at the top. I jacked up 
Schwarzfelder and Einsman and Zinsvogel and 
Loeb and Hirchheim and Pulotski myself, and 
they all wire they remitted over a week ago. 
Am wiring them to telegraph the money to you, 
and to stop payment on the checks they sent. 
Am writing a complaint to the Post Office De- 
partment, and am tipping you to warn the 
banks to look out for those checks. See that 
my pay-roll money gets over in time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Istpor IsKOVITCH, Pres. 


“My name’s Iskovitch,” grumbled Dum- 
dum, “‘but it don’t get me nothing.” 
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McCarthy, puckering his lips and his 
brows, grabbed the phone in a hurry, and 
as he waited impatiently for Izzy’s num- 
ber he became aware of an old familiar 
signal from the next room, the former room 
of his ex-partner, the tapping of a pencil on 
a desk as if in abstracted thought. 

“Say, Izzy,’’ he yelled into the phone, 
“have you sent away those telegrams?” 

“‘Just gave them out,’’ came the vibrant 
voice of Izzy, and had Tad been thoroughly 
at ease he might have detected a note of 
exultation in the voice. 

“Well, stop ’em!. Those checks have just 
turned up, and I have some more. I was 
just going to telephone you. One of my 
clerks went home sick last week and put 
these remittances in the bottom drawer of 
the safe and forgot to report them.” 

“You got some new stuff, Tad?’”’ And 

now the exultation in Izzy’s voice came 
out full and free. ‘‘ What’s the total?” 
_ “Around sixty-five thousand. I’m send- 
ing them right down to the bank, and I’ll 
give Eli a check for yours right away. I’m 
glad they turned up in time for your pay 
roll, Izzy.’ 

“Oh, I got that all fixed, anyhow. I 
could run a couple o’ weeks without it.” 
And the phone at Izzy’s end of the wire was 
hung up gently, while McCarthy puckered 
his brow and his lips. Izzy had it, anyhow! 


“T don’t see why I ain’t got a right to use 
the name if I had the money to produce 
with,” said Dumdum, appealing to Mc- 
Carthy with his flat China-blue eyes for 
confirmation. ‘‘My name’s Iskovitch just 
as much as his is. He didn’t have to ask 
Uncle Moche Iskovitch or anybody if he 
could use his name to produce pictures.”’ 

McCarthy, busy with the eternal puzzle of 
Isidor Iskovitch’s resourcefulness, scarcely 
heard him, but he did hear, through his ab- 
straction, that persistent tapping of the 
pencil on the desk in the next room, the 
room of his ex-partner, and the old familiar 
sound roused him to automatic collusion. 
He told Dumdum to wait, went into the 
red-plush room and closed the door behind 
him. Five minutes later he came out and 
shook hands cordially with Eli Iskovitch, 
whom he had never heretofore greeted with 
more than the consideration due to a well- 
connected errand boy. 

“How old are you, Eli?” 

“T was twenty-one this spring. 
give me a raise for my birthday.” 

“Well, Eli, I know a man who will back 
you in some productions, and you get a re- 
lease to distribute under the name of Isko- 
vitch Pictures.” 

“Tzzy’d skin me alive!”’ declared Eli in 
jaw-dropping fear, and no argument or per- 
suasion of McCarthy’s could move him, ex- 
cept to make him more impatient to hurry 
away from temptation. He went out of the 
room with the check in his hand; but Mc- 
Carthy was still cursing the boy’s stupidity 
to Piltz when he heard a noise in Izzy’s 
office and found Dumdum had returned 
with a new light in his flat eye, as of a re- 
born soul. Something or other, out there 
in the hall, had made a man of him. Dum- 
dum drew up a chair and sat down. 

‘“What per cent of the profits do I get if 
I go in, and how much drawing account, 
and do I pick my own stories and cast, or 
don’t I?” 

As he sat there, Dumdum was startlingly 
like McCarthy and startlingly like Piltz, 
as like them as the undeveloped pea in the 
end of the pod. = 


OMEBODY has defined conscience as 

an acute dread of consequences. Whether 
this cynical view be correct or not, it is cer- 
tain that Eli Iskovitch was uncomfortable 
in facing the direction of Izzy, absorbed 
at his desk, for fear Izzy, glancing up, 
should catch his guilty eye; and he was 
equally uncomfortable if he went to the 
window and turned his back, lest Izzy, gaz- 
ing at him with his keen dark-brown gaze, 
should penetrate straight through his spinal 
column to his inmost self and see there the 
traitorship revealed. Perspiration beaded 
on the brow of Dumdum, and his fat hands 
were moist and clammy. Afterall, he had 
to a large degree the Iskovitch tribal loy- 
alty, and he began to reflect now, when it 
was too late, on how much Izzy had done 
for the family, besides lifting the name out 
of its centuries of obscurity and giving them 
all something of which to be proud. There 
were nine Iskovitches now on Isidor’s pay 
roll, and here was Eli, a miserable worm, 
playing traitor to the brilliant leader of that 
tribe. The beaded perspiration began to 
collect in fat drops and drip down his 
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Are You wise tome? 


I wake up just at dark and 
turn on the electric lights. 
Late at night, when even your 
customers have gone to bed, 
I turn them off. 


You can set me to do this at 
any time you please. Once set, 
I do it every day at the same 
time. You can turn me on or 
off any time you wish without 
upsetting this arrangement. 


EVERY BUSINESS 
NEEDS ME SOMEWHERE 


Business caters to the needs 
of other people. Whoever 
needs lights turned on for 
others to see by, needs me. 


Store windows; electric signs; 
poster boards; night lights. I 
manage them all regularly if 
you wind me once a week. 


I cost little to buy and nothing 
to operate. My name is 


TORK CLOCK 


I turn electric lights 


on and off REGULARLY 


Just install me in place of any switch 
anybody may forget to turn. Three sizes: 


G 1 O 
Amp. Ady fas 
$15. $20, $25. 


TORK COMPANY 


8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


(Please send complete illustrations of Tork Clocks 
and names of nearest distributors to address written 
below.) 
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apparent at a glance. And 
close inspection always con- 
firms the first good impression 
that Cooper Cords make. 


But it is under the ultimate 
test that Cooper Cords are 
most convincing—the test of 
travel on all roads and cars, 
when the mileage that is built 
into them seems never to end. 


THE COOPER CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Products 


TIRES -|\BATTERIES 


Dealers: The story of the Cooper Tire- 
Battery Combination is especially interest- 
ing now, when the seasons are changing. 
Write for it. 


cheeks. His thick lower lip trembled. His 
right foot scraped at his left ankle. He 
rubbed and rubbed his fat hands on his 
orange-colored trousers to get them dry, and 
finally, when he could no longer withstand 
that hot gaze boring into his vertebrz, he 
turned to find Izzy, with an unsettled prob- 
lem in his mind, vaguely seeking solution 
in Dumdum’s rotund form. 

That miserable miscreant, finding those 
eyes fixed steadily on him, even gloomily, 


| knew that detection was come at last, and 


whimpered, “I’m a dirty bum, Izzy!” 
ajpuret grinned Izzy. ‘‘What about 
Gi 

“T signed up.” 

“You what?” 

“T signed up for my own Iskovitch pro- 
ducing company. I signed up at McCar- 
thy’s office. He give me a hundred dollars 
to put the contract already in operation.” 

Izzy half rose, then sat back with a 
thump. ‘‘Come here!”’ 

Like a cringing pup Dumdum came over 
to the desk, and had it been convenient for 
him to belly to the floor he would have 
done it. 

“Now give it to me quick and straight. 
You signed up in McCarthy’s office to pro- 
duce some Iskovitch pictures. Who’s back- 
ing you?” 

““Name’s supposed to be Brown,” gulped 
Eli; ‘‘and my company’s to be called the 
Heart Throbs. That’s all I’m supposed to 
say, and not that I saw McCarthy or any- 
thing; only when we spring the first pro- 
duction it’ll be Iskovitch Pictures, and not 
Heart Throbs, see? But say, Lucius Piltz 
is in on it.” 

“Piltz!”’ Izzy’s jaws set. 

“Uh-huh, Piltz. There was somebody else 
in the other office that Tad went in to see 
every now and then, to find out whether 
he’d come to the terms I made; and Sweetie 
Pepper, that was out in the hall waiting for 
me, peeped through the crack of the door 
when a boy went in there from the hall, and 
she said there was nobody in there but 
Lucius Piltz. She knows everybody in the 
business by sight. She’s a cutie, she is!”’ 

He smiled on this in spite of his misery, 
and at the smile a salt tear broke from each 
eye and rolled down his fat face to the 
corners of his lips, where he licked them off. 
Izzy was silent. 

The occurrence was too grim for explo- 
sion or upbraiding. 

“Piltz, eh? What kind of a contract did 
you sign?”’ 

“A regular one; all witnessed and 
stamped by a notary, and—here it is.” 

With a wrench he drew the paper out of 
his pocket and laid it before Izzy and shut 
his eyes. There went his chance to get rich 
and famous like Izzy; his chance to star 
Sweetie Pepper; his chance to sit in an 
office of his own and have people kowtow 
to him and throng around, trying to get in 
to see him like they did Izzy. There it 
went, all laid on the altar of family loyalty! 

“Thirty-thousand-dollar maximum,” said 
Izzy, seizing on that point instantly. 
“That don’t just mean they’re gonna cash 
in on my name. They’d use seventy-five- 
thousand-dollar pictures for that. It means 
they’re gonna cash in on my name and tear 
down the name while they’re doin’ it—tear 
down what I’ve been eleven years building 


p. 

“No, they ain’t, Izzy!’’ Now Eli was 
blubbering. “They ain’t gonna do nothing 
to you! There’s the contract, tear it up!” 

“That don’t help you!” yelled Izzy, his 
nerves at last letting loose. ‘‘Why, you 
can’t get out of this by tearing up your con- 
tract! They have theirs! You gotta go 
through with it—six pictures a year for 
three years!” 

“No, I don’t, either. I just won’t pro- 
duce ’em! They can’t kill me if I don’t. 
And suppose they sue me—I ain’t got 
nothin’!” 

“You poor fish! I don’t need Flackman 
to tell me that while this contract gives you 
the privilege to begin the producing and 
casting and selecting of stories with certain 
reasonable restrictions, it also gives them, 
in case of your failure, neglect or unsatis- 
factory performance, the right to produce 
motion pictures and call them’Iskovitch 
productions, so long as they hand you your 
share of the profits. You’ve stung me!” 

Eli stared at him a moment in a paralysis 
of distress, and then he wailed a wail like 
the wail of a hound, staggered to a chair, 
sat down and wrung his hands in an agony 
of remorse, rocking to and fro and to and 
fro with a rhythmic roll which would have 
been maddening to the nerve-strained Izzy 
had he not been too lost in concern to notice 
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it. He had plunged into deep 
had immediate warnings that he 
have his gills stretched or take g 
in speed swimming—and just th 
Carthy was announced. Izzy tu 
suffering soul on the chair with 
ness and fierceness which brough 
up standing and quaking. 

“Can you keep your mouth 
having told me? Can I trust 
that?” 

“So help me, Izzy, you can ' 
anything! I’ll go up and jump 
if you tell me to.” 

“The time for that was befor 
to McCarthy’s,” growled Izzy, 
his cousin gloomily for a momel 
relented. “Beat it! And. dor 
Carthy see you or he’ll make y 

“Tzzy,” sniffed Dumdum, — 
gonna do?” 

“T don’t know. It takes mo 
get out o’ trouble than it doe 
Beat it!” 

McCarthy came in like a bt 
morning sunshine, and to look 
ing countenance one would say 
happy between him and the wo 
dor-Iskovitch; and his first act 
securing a cordial reception, w 
check on the desk. 

“What do you think, Izzy? I 
from Piltz a few minutes ago, 
yours. Funny how quick that 
dig it up when we both leaned 
hard.’’ McCarthy settled hims 
ably in a chair at the end of Izz; 
lighted a fresh cigar. ‘To tell yc 
I’m not so satisfied with the Ex 
tribution nowadays. Are you? 

“TI spoke my piece about 1 
Izzy, lowering his gaze after o1 
ing glance at his partner; for | 
intuitions could work better w 
fuscated by Tad’s countenance 

What was behind McCarthy 
front? Up to now he had alwa 
the Excelsior and Piltz. 

“They’re not getting you asr 
on your second picture as they 
first, and they’re not getting 
went on McCarthy as one busi 
another. “And your second pi 
ter than your first. Everybody 
that rate, we could get more out 
one ourselves if we were to pep 
channels of distribution.” 

Izzy entered the amount of t 
check on his private memoran 

“Yeh,” he said. 

“Look here, Izzy! We unloac 
our entire output to the same b 
key cities. We’re hooked up w 
well that they’re almost as mu 
our organization as if we wer 
distribution company and theyo 
except that they buy outright a1 
tribute on percentage. But th 
the big ones that way, and the 
Now, I’ve been thinking that 
take our smaller pictures on 0 
chase as they do now, and han 
ones on percentage, if we gé 
special interest of some sort.” 

So far this was straight busin 
Izzy looked up with the custor 
of concentration between his e 

“Sure! That was my own 
you’ll remember.” | 

“All but the special cor 
laughed McCarthy. “I’ve du 
for that which I think will doi 
First, we hold a little conver 
own, invite all these fellows her 
doings and pour enthusiasm } 
about a week.” 

“Sure!’’ agreed Izzy, begint! 
der again. “That was my ow 
you'll remember.” 

“ All but the special consideril 
insisted McCarthy. ‘‘ What we’ 
is make these fellows see that 
are their interests and their ir? 
We've got to make ’em feel 
part of us, that it’s a codpera 
tion, that it’s as good for th 
and there’s only one way I cat 
that—give ’em some stock.” — 

Stock! That one word was 
might as well have passed an 
rent through Izzy or Jabbed 


might have had any tendene 
nolent; but he had superior 
himself, and again entered tl 
the Excelsior check in his p 
randum book. ; 

(Continued on Page 


tinued from Page 142) 

e dope, Izzy: There are twenty- 
ese fellows. I’ll separate myself 
een shares of my stock in the 
al if you’ll let go of fourteen; 
2m here at our annual meeting 


: Nobody knew how 
stock to Isidor, and in particu- 
- knew how sacred 50 per cent. 
he had that 50 per cent nobody 
» control, but the minute he 
' 50 per cent other people could. 
e of it, Isidor could have given 
swer with his eyes shut and his 
behind him, for the proposition 
in behind it were so transparent 
ildish, even if there had been no 
r suspicion; and yet Isidor sup- 
inmost instincts, for he wanted 
msider. There comes a point 
the most conservative man must 
he’ll ante away his chips. 


Isidor had nothing to do but sit 
‘think, while Tad’s mellifluent 
ited on and on, painting the lily 
: the brick. Presently the light 
awn for Isidor, the path to clear, 


Ives and slowly breaking under 


e—_— 
ivhat do you think of it, Izzy?” 
McCarthy, after winding up with 
ent peroration and sticking his 
2 corner of his mouth and gluing 


” 


ald hardly believe his own ears. 
way! He had actually got young 
: consent to allow himself to be 
‘from his equal control in the 
al Distributing Company! Just 
| Tad slapped the poor simp on 
id went on his way bursting with 
§ereupon the poor simp grabbed 
ind called up Tim Barney, of the 


Tim! How’s your distribution?” 
jied as the vigorous answer came 
lire, for there could be but one 
uti producer to that question. 


yution is always rotten. 
og!” chuckled Izzy. ‘I just 
find out if the Excelsior was 

1 as rich as it’s makin’ me. I’m 
ar to see you.” 

up the phone and sat for a mo- 
let thought; but the gloom was 
tf him, and the regret, and the 
z things to do was in his dark- 
js, the creases of intensity of pur- 
en those eyes, and on his lips the 
éshtness which comes to a man 
be his battles by endurance; 
he corners of his lips there was a 
‘in, for zest was in him. 

‘his hat, and out of the door there 
{ 1-fledged and full with the joy of 
‘skovitch, financier. 
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‘as this resplendent creature who 
€ up to the entrance of the Square 
(3 at the wheel of a shining little 
(pé, on which one hundred and 


és had already been paid? Who 


/orious vision with a rouge which 
ature’s on her rounded cheeks, 
y curly hair which ranged from a 
2 at the parting to a deep Titian 
(? Who was this important young 
yin the jade-green gown, which, 
nkling a bit here and sagging a 
vas nevertheless the latest West 
ation of the latest East Coast 
f the latest Paris mode, and red 
r fashionable slippers? Ask us! 
‘s none other than Sweetie Pep- 
rvie queen, the star of An Aching 
Iskovitch picture was now 
4d cut, and ready for the art titles 
expenses of launching to an ex- 
lic. With her, in abject vassal- 
Sch should be, was the eminent 
$ eminent young producer, Eli 
this spherical girth incased in a 
shirt and a deep-yellow pongee 
a long, gold-banded cigarette 
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holder between his fat lips, but the traces of 
whipped and driven care on ‘his hebetudi- 
nous countenance. He stumbled out of the 
car immediately and drew after him two 
heavy, square, battered tins of film. He 
was waddling to the entrance with them 
when an imperious voice stopped him. 

“Don’t keep me waitin’! I just all run 
out of patience when I wait. My nerves 
won’t stand it.” 

“All right, Sweetie,’’ returned Dumdum 
cheerfully, though that whipped and driven 
care was on his brow. ‘‘But maybe Mc- 
Carthy’s in a conference or something, with 
Izzy’s convention that’s here.” 

“Send him in word who it is!’’ ordered 
the star peremptorily: 

“All right, Sweetie.” 
waddled into the building. 

Seething with life and activity was the 
office, where were mingling samples of care- 
ful and cautious citizenry from all over the 
Union; for the state-rights buyers, after 
much correspondence and arrangement, 
had been here for one week in a grand 
concatenation to link themselves into a 
closer band for better. profits; and it was, 
‘Hello, brother,’ from Tad McCarthy here 
and a slap onaback yonder anda story with 
a kickin another corner, Tad McCarthy be- 
ing accounted the best back slapper and 
handshaker in the business. Electioneering 
with him wasa born gift, and election a habit, 
although he was not playing for any specific 
election justnow. Farfromit! Theslate was 
thoroughly agreed upon between himself 
and Izzy, the same old directory slate— 
Izzy and Miriam and Meyer Guldengeld, 
Izzy holding their proxies, and Tad and his 
wife and his brother-in-law, Tad holding 


And Dumdum 


_their proxies; fifty-fifty and a good safe 


deadlock any time they needed it. Perfectly 
satisfactory, that slate, and all was honest 
and aboveboard—with Tad, anyhow—and 
he buttonholed nobody to whisper treason 
in his ear. It was by other methods that he 
worked; and, indeed, each man must use 
his own gifts. Isidor was not a back slapper 
or a handshaker, and had no repertoire of 
funny stories; instead, he did most of his 
entertaining with a lead pencil, three sharp 
creases between his dark-brown eyes and 
his head quite close to the head of the pro- 
spective voter. Frankly and flagrantly, Isi- 
dor was double-crossing his honest partner, 
who had as yet whispered treason in no ear. 
Frankly and flagrantly, Isidor was election- 
eering for a slate of his own, with the name 
of Tad McCarthy and his proxy directors 
absolutely and totally erased. All week 
Isidor had been at it, beginning on the first 
day with the six whom he could trust—six 
who were closely or distantly connected 
with the Iskovitch tribe by blood relation- 
ship. Day by day their arguments with a 
lead pencil had spread carefully and cau- 
tiously to others whom these six, after grave 
conference, felt they could trust. Today 
was the last day, and tonight was to be the 
night, and Isidor Iskovitch, in his quiet 
and artistic private office, was in a quiet 
and artistic private conference with Mr. 
Schwarzfelder and Mr. Hirchheim and Mr. 
Zinsvogel and Mr. Loeb and Mr. Einsman 
and Mr. Pulotski, all careful and cautious, 
prosperous and substantial men. They 
were checking up alist of names, after which 
one of the gentlemen would say McCarthy 
or Iskovitch, as the case might be. At the 
very moment of this secretive nose count- 
ing, mind you, honest Tad McCarthy, in 
the red-plush office, was doing no worse 
than telling some tales of doubtful taste. 
He was in the very skein of a yellow yarn 
when the glossy office girl came in, making 
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much noise before she entered, and an- 
nounced Mr. Eli Iskovitch with the nine 
completed reels of his five-reel picture. 

McCarthy chuckled. He had seen some 
of the rushes on An Aching Soul, which had 
been dominated aggressively to its every 
last little detail by Eli, according to con- 
tract, and when this thing came out as 
an Iskovitch production, that slogan of 
Izzy’s—‘‘The Iskovitch name stands for 
high quality’’—would have a dent in it. 

“‘T have to look at a picture, boys, which 
is going to be offered us for distribution. 
How would you like to get an advance slant 
on a few reels of it?” 

Toaman they rose, for if there is any one 
thing that interests a man in the picture 
business it is pictures, there being probably 
no calling in the world more concentrated 
on itself. He sent them into the projection 
room and walked out to meet the resplend- 
ent young producer. 

“Hello, Eli,” said he cordially. “‘ Roll the 
masterpiece right into the projection room 
and I’ll have a little try-out audience for 
you so we can see how it goes.”’ 

Alrighty fader 

Dumdum was pleased. In spite of cer- 
tain persistent adverse criticism, he was 
fully confident of the class of his produc- 
tion, which, though cheaply made, had in 
it the very dregs of human woe. ‘“‘Say, 
Tad, I got my star downstairs. C’n she see 
it with us?” 

“Not so you could notice it. Some of the 
boys might want to speak their honest 
minds about ’er.”’ 

“Say, looky, Tad,’’ objected the whipped 
and care-driven producer, “‘we gotta let ’er 
in or she’ll raise the devil with me till I go 
crazy. I gotta be careful how I handle this 
little Jane. She’s temperamental, and I got 
some clean-ups to do with ’er, and she’s 
liable to have a tantrum and walk off the 
set, and that costs money.” 

“Not any more of Mr. Brown’s money,”’ 
declared Tad with sudden aggravation. ‘If 
that little hell-cat raises any tantrums on 
those retakes there’ll be no retakes. Mr. 
Brown is temperamental himself, and he 
has an apoplectic fit every time I put in an- 
other cost sheet on this picture. You’ve run 
over your contract allowance two thousand 
now on account of this brat’s thinking she’s 
Sarah Bernhardt.” 

“She’s all right,’ mumbled Dumdum sul- 
lenly. ‘‘She’s a cutie, she is, and I’ll say 
she’s a comer. Looky here, I’m gonna bring 
up Sweetie. I’d rather have a scrap with 
you than with her.” 

She was riding high, was Sweetie, in these 
days of her stardom; but not high with an 
audience of possible buyers. She smiled her 
engaging smile and shrugged a shoulder at 
them when she was introduced and ac- 
cepted the big broken-backed chair as if it 
were a throne; and the starved little soul 
of the ex-peri thrilled with exultation. This 
was nectar to her parched lips. 

Then An Aching Soul bared its ghastly 
sears to the gaze of the startled beholders. 
They were callous men, these; they were 
hardened men who had been in the business 
for years, and had sold to the public some 
of the worst pictures it had ever been that 
unhappy public’s lot to behold; but this 
one was a revelation in rottenness, to use 
the slang technical term for a piece of 
cheese. It was by all odds about the most 
stupid story ever concocted, the most im- 
possibly characterized, the worst directed 
and the worst acted, and its titles were filled 
with such platitudes that even this profes- 
sional audience, used to hokum, stared and 
gasped. But those titles were grand to one 
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beholder, and that was Dumdum, whose 
voice could be heard mumbling with maud- 
lin emphasis and tremulous emotion: 

““*A& poor man’s only riches is his honor.’ 
‘My life you may take, but my virtue goes 
with me to my grave.’ ‘Disgrace may bow 
my head in shame, but my heart clings to 
my boy.’ That’s a heart wringer! ‘Then 
the snows of winter like her silvery hair 
chilled her aching soul.’ ‘You sneer at my 
rags, as I spurn your black heart.’”’ 

But that last one was too much, accom- 
panied by its wild acting, in which Sweetie 
had done her worst, and a roar came up, at 
which Tad McCarthy turned on the lights 
and stopped the running. It was a rough 
awakening for Dumdum. He had bathed 
his being in the crude emotions of this pic- 
ture, representing as it did the sentimental 
aspirations of the lowest possible intellect; 
and for a moment, as he realized that these 
experts in the business saw in it only a 
laugh, something cold gripped at his heart 
and stilled his breath and blanched his fat 
cheeks and left him a motionless lump, mis- 
erable and despairing. Suddenly Sweetie, 
with a small piping exclamation, rose and 
beat it out o’ there. Elistumbled out after 
her and overtook her in the hall. 

‘“Where you goin’, Sweetie?” 

“Tt’s none of your business, you bone- 
head!’’ she told him with a hard little glitter 
which he had never seen in her round flat 
eyes of blue-gray. ‘‘ Your picture’s a flop! 
You couldn’t sell it for old celluloid! Oh, 
yes, you're the great producer, you are! 
You had to horn in on every scene, 
didn’t you, and make the director do it 
your way. You had to stand in front of 
me and blubber and tell me how to act! 
Me! You had to tell the camera man how 
to light me so I’d look like something the 
cat dragged home. You’ve ruined my 
career, Eli Iskovitch!”’ 

‘““Your career!’’ snarled a deep voice just 
behind them. 

It was Tad McCarthy’s, and he was fu- 
rious. He had expected and hoped this 
Iskovitch production to be of low quality, 
but it had overshot the mark. He and 
Piltz and Klekoff had desired it to be a pic- 
ture which should discredit the Iskovitch 
name, but they had not expected or desired 
it to be so atrocious that it could not be sold 
to anybody, for by that quality it defeated 
its own ends—and the experts gathered in 
that projection room had agreed unani- 
mously that there was no way to save the 
thing. The only course possible was to put 
it on the high shelf permanently. Tad 
turned to Eli savagely. 

“You’re through, kid! I can tell you 
what Mr. Brown will say when he looks at 
this picture—that he won’t spend another 
nickel on it. It’s a dead one! It’s wasted 
money! The next Eli Iskovitch pictures 
will be made without you anywhere near 
the works, as per the privilege of Mr. 
Brown’s contract after this first production. 
Get that? You may have you a nice little 
office some place with a glass-topped desk 
and a blond stenographer, and write letters 
to yourself signed Eli Iskovitch, president, 
but that’s as far as you go.” 

‘Bite off his other leg, McCarthy!” ap- 
plauded Sweetie; and Tad, turning on her 
abruptly, found the star of An Aching Soul 
smiling at him engagingly and hunching up 
one shoulder toward him. ‘‘I told this poor 


‘blubber fish his picture was cheese. He 


didn’t give any of us a chance. He horned 
in all over the place, and you may strike me 
dead, McCarthy, but it’s an honest fact, 
that everybody that come on our sets in our 
best sob scenes went away laughin’! When 
we rented our space at the Climax, Tim 
Barney gave Dumdum the bone medal. 
Mr. McCarthy”’—and here a warm little 
hand went on Tad’s arm—‘“‘in the next pic- 
tures I’ll show you what I can do, won’t [?”’ 
And how engagingly Sweetie smiled up at 
the big man! 

But Tad McCarthy was Bessemer- 
smelted and case-hardened to all the skirts 
in the business, and he put the warm little 
hand off his arm. 

“Say, brat, whoever told you you be- 
longed in the picture business ought to be 
locked up where he can’t do any more 
harm. You come around to me when you 
get old enough and I’ll give you a job as 
scrub woman. You talk about being an 
actress! Why, you haven’t got the first 
principles! You stand pigeon-toed! You 
wear your clothes like a sawbuck! You 
photograph like a custard pie! You haven’t 
got the brains of a potato bug! You’re a 
common little guttersnipe and it shows 
through in the pictures! It always will!” 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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designed cases to dress their leading watch movements. 
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“The Streamline and the 
Classic, with cases especially 
designed for us by Wads- 
worth, are two of the most 
popular Elgin models for 
men. In the complete Elgin 
line there are many other 
watches for men and women, 
which may be obtained in a 
wide variety of case designs 


by Wadsworth” 


The Elgin National Watch Co. 


e 


“Waltham New Colonial 
men’s pocket watches will be 
dressed in a special line of 
Wadsworth case designs” 


Waltham Watch & Clock Co. 


e 


“The Illinois Autocrat has 
proven such a popular model 
for men that we have again 
turned to Wadsworth for spe- 
cially designed cases to dress 
our new A Lincoln watch, 
a high grade thin model for 
the men of today” 


The Illinois Watch Company 
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“Wadsworth Cases are used 
exclusively on our popular 
Wellington and Vernon 
watches for men. We also 
use Wadsworth Cases exten- 
sively in casing a large part 
of the South Bend line” 


The South Bend Watch Company 
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any standard watch movement. For more than thirty years, the name Ms 
Wadsworth in a watch case has stood for correct design, highest grade Wg 
materials and finest workmanship. 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


n 
Tue WapvswortH Wartcu Case Company, Dayton, Ky., suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Be 

ma 
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ake watches beauti 


“For many years most of our 
filled cases have been made 
by Wadsworth. The watches 
illustrated are some examples 
of cases made especially for 
Gruen movements. The Pen- 
tagon is one of our patented 
shapes” 


The Gruen Watch Company 


e 


“Practically all the popular 
Tavannes watches for men 
and women are dressed in 
cases made especially for our 
line by Wadsworth. The 
three watches illustrated are 
representative examples of 
the beauty and variety of 
designs” 


Tavannes Watches 
(Adolphe Schwob, Inc.) 


e 


“As you know, we are using 
Wadsworth Cases for a large 


part of the Omega line. For 
illustrating your advertise- 
ment, we have selected two 
pocket watches for men in 
Wadsworth case designs” 


The Omega Watch Company 


7 


In addition to cases designed 
exclusively for the leading 
movement makers and im- 
porters, Wadsworth Cases 
are made in great variety to 
fit any standard size watch 
movement. The illustrations 
show an example of Wads- 
worth design in a man’s 
Pocket Watch, a Strap 
Watch, and a Ribbon Wrist 
Watch 
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HEN turn to your Tuska Radio, 

and be whisked around the 
world. In those precious hours be- 
tween work and sleep, you live in 
Radio Fairyland, where you are 
master of distance and ruler of a 
host of entertainers. 


Will you give your family the 
pleasures of Tuska Radio, which 
educates, soothes, amuses and takes 
you traveling inexpensively? Here 
is the receiver that annihilates 
miles, bringing in music and voices 
sweetly, clearly and undistorted. 
It is the ideal set for people who 
want the thrills of radio without 
tinkering. 


For twelve years, Tuska Radio 
has been famous for advanced 
design and painstaking New Eng- 
land workmanship. The Tuska re- 
ceiving set of to-day is not only up 
to date; it will still be serviceable in 
five years. 


The set illustrated above is 


Tuska Popular No. 225 3-bulb 
Regenerative Receiving Set. Piano 
finish mahogany cabinet. Amplifier 
switch. Concealed binding posts. 
Armstrong circuit, licensed under 
Patent No. 1,113,149, Price $75, 
without bulbs, batteries or loud 
speaker. Ask for special circular 
No. 21A, describing this set. 


THE C. D. TUSKA CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


“I traveled 20,000 miles in 
one evening!” 


Mr. M. J. Doherty, of Oak Park, IIl., 
writes: ‘‘Many nights I hear Station KHJ 
(Los Angeles), CFCN (Calgary, Canada), 
WEAF (New York) and others as far away. 
In one evening I heard 30 stations, a total 
distance of 20,575 miles from my home.” 


TUSKG 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
He whirled toward his office, but he whirled 
again and shook a finger at her. “‘Some- 
body ought to tell you the truth about 
yourself !”’ 

On this he stalked into his office, but as 
he opened the door an empty film can 
whizzed past his ear; then Sweetie was fly- 
ing down the stairs with Dumdum after 
her. She ran out to the little coupé, and 
her producer was about to follow her in 
when she closed the door on him and ham- 
mered the self-starter. 

“Why, Sweetie!” gasped Dumdum. 
“You ain’t floppin’ me, are you?” 

“T don’t know you! I got some clothes 
now, an’ I’m gonna hustle up myself a job 
before this picture gets out, if it ever does! 
Get off my running board! Throw out some 
ballast, you big balloon and go up!” 

With a jerk she started her car and sent 
her ex-producer rolling roundly in the dust. 
It is marvelous how much an infatuated 
man will stand from lovely woman. Sweetie 
had stabbed Dumdum to the heart and had 
bruised his shin bone; she had hurt his pride 
and broken his watch crystal; and yet as he 
looked after the car, there was a lump in 
his throat and tears in his eyes, and he said 
mournfully, ‘‘You’ll be sorry for this, 
Sweetie!’’ 

Thereupon he brushed himself and went 
back upstairs to get his Aching Soul and 
take it to the leader of his tribe. He found 
that leader in a pleasant frame of mind, for 
he had eighteen votes out of a possible 
twenty-eight, and his content was not even 
jarred when Dumdum reported, in most 
woebegone tones: 

“Say, Izzy, they flopped my picture!” 

“T thought they would,” returned Izzy 
with satisfaction. ‘‘ For if it’s all like some 
of the rushes I saw it’s fierce.”’ 

“Tt ain’t fancy, but it ain’t fierce, either,” 
mumbled Dumdum. ‘Say, looky, Izzy, I 
made this picture all myself, an’ it’s got a 
lot o’ stuff in it that makes me quiver every 
time I look at it. Say, Izzy, lemme run it 
for you. If you say you will, I’ll go over in 
the projection room an’ sit there till to- 
morrow mornin’ till you get a chance to hop 
in. Say, Izzy, they flopped it! They ain’t 
gonna gimme money to finish it! It ain’t 
ever gonna be shown!” 

Suddenly a sob welled up in Dumdum’s 
breast, and the tears sprang out and he 
blubbered like a baby. Izzy looked at his 
watch. After all, an Iskovitch was an Is- 
kovitch. 

“‘T’ll see a couple o’ reels right now. It’s 
the only chance I’ll have, because the whole 
convention’s coming out this afternoon to 
take part in a big scene I’m stagin’ for ’em. 
Brace up, Eli. Get your film in Room A.” 

In the darkness of the projection room, 
Izzy viewed Dumdum’s atrocity—one reel, 
two reels, three reels, even past the point 
where Sweetie said, beating her sturdy 
little breast with both hands, ‘‘ You sneer 
at my rags as I spurn your black heart!”’ 

Then Eli, unable to keep silent any 
longer, ventured, ‘‘Say, Izzy, how ’bout it, 
huh?” 

“Tt’s terrible!”’ laughed Izzy. ‘It’s the 
worst I ever saw! If that thing went out 
with the Iskovitch name on it I’d quit the 
business. But I want to see some more of 
it. Now keep still and don’t bother me. 
Say, Jim, speed ’er up all she’ll stand. Give 
’er the last notch!” 

The whole nine reels Izzy saw, and at the 
end of the run he laughed; then he sat si- 
lent for a long time. 

““Get me Flackman,”’ he finally said. 

It was well on in the afternoon when 
Dumdum called again at the Square Deal 
and found Tad McCarthy telling the rich 
ones he had saved for Friday to quite a lit- 
tle company of the prospective stockhold- 
ers, entertaining them until it was time for 
them to go to their hotels for their dress 
suits. The grand party of the session was 
to take place this afternoon, when all the 
visiting members were to work as extras in 
the Follies scene of Izzy’s big picture. A 
neat entertainment, that, devised by Tad 
himself, and well calculated to put all the 
visiting members in high good humor; and 
right after the dinner they’d come down to 
the Square Deal and hold their stockholders’ 
meeting and elect the slate. Highly pleased 
with himself was Tad, highly pleased with 
the world, and no man in all this conven- 
tion could say that he had whispered trea- 
son in any ear. 

That huge pleasure was in him when he 
went out to Eli. 

“Say, Tad,’ began Dumdum, with 
knitted brow and painstaking slowness, 
“T gotta hunch you’re wrong about my 
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picture. I don’t think it’s the bum you 
think it is, an’ I’ll put every dollar in it I 
got in the world.” 

“How much is that—four and a quar- 
ter?” grinned Tad. ‘‘What you talking 
about? Make it snappy. I haven’t any 
time. The boys and I are going over on 
Izzy’s set for the big show.” 

“You ain’t due for a hour.” Dumdum 
was laboring under vast excitement, for 
now approached the dramatic moment of 
his career, and he was breathing hard and 
trying to suppress it. “‘An’ a hour ain’t too 
much when a fella’s talkin’ about spendin’ 
fifteen thousand dollars.” 

Tad looked at him sharply. This was the 
first hint he had that Dumdum possessed 
more than car fare; but you never could 
tell in this business who was under cover 
with what. 

“Have you got fifteen thousand dollars?” 

“Well, all but two hundred and twelve.” 
It was by an inspiration that Eli Iskovitch 
hastily deducted that percentage. If he 
could get away with it for fifteen thousand, 
he could get away with it for fourteen 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight. 
“And if you’re gonna shelf the picture I’ll 
buy it out for what I got.” 

“Well, I’ll say you’re all there when it 
comes to a bargain,’”’ growled Tad, but he 
sat down, nevertheless, and did some quick 
thinking. An approximate fifteen thousand 
was a brand from the burning well worth 
saving. That would only leave them an ap- 
proximate fifteen thousand loss on the pic- 
ture, which was a small price to pay for the 
privilege of making Iskovitch productions 
in their own way without let or hindrance. 

“‘Tt’s on,” he said. ‘‘Pay me something 
on deposit, then come around tomorrow 
and I’ll have Mr. Brown make you out a 
bill of sale.” 

“No, youdon’t.’”” Dumdum was breath- 
ing hard again, but he suppressed it lest Tad 
should observe the drama of the moment. 
“Tf I put this off till after I get home, my 
folks or Izzy might get on that I’m gonna 
spend my money an’ stop me. So we’re 
gonna do business now, an’ you ain’t gonna 
write the bill o’ sale, either. You stung me 
once, with that contract that gives me the 
toss after one picture, an’ if y’ sting me 
again it’s gonna be my fault. How quick 
can you get Mr. Brown’s signature?”’ 

‘In five minutes. He’s right around the 
corner.”’ It was ecrystal-clean logic that if 
they were going to get Dumdum’s money 
the better take it now, or they might not 

get 1 

‘Then don’t talk to me,’ 
dum. “I gotta think.” 

Grinning, McCarthy went out to the 
boys. 

“Run along without me, you fellows. 
T’ll meet you on the set. I got a bird in here 
So trying to think and nothing to do it 
with.” 

But Tad was wrong. Dumdum was not 
thinking; he was remembering, with beads 
of perspiration on his round brow and his 
paper damp with clammy finger marks; 
and he was sprawling down syllable by 
syllable, word by word, comma by comma, 
the bill of sale which he had been rehearsing 
for an hour, a really meritorious document 
couched in the crude language of Dumdum, 
but bearing the fine hand of Flackman, 
the smartest lawyer in the motion-picture 
business. 


’ ordered Dum- 
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CHEER, led by the shrill sopranos, 

went up as, across the big roof-garden 
scene, stalwart butlers carried tubs with 
long-necked bottles peeping coyly out 
through the glistening ice. The big stage 
was ablaze with lights and gay with paint 
and redolent with the fragrance of two hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of real flowers, abuzz 
with jolly chatter and enlivened by the 
presence of the sparkling-eyed and shapely 
Follies girls. 

But where was the Follies favorite, she 
who was to lead the mad revels? Where, 
oh where was Dorcas Sinclair? Her direc- 
tor was at the telephone trying to locate 
her at a dozen numbers; and Sapp’s as- 
sistant, Artie, was sitting on the step of 
her still-locked dressing room; Simmons 
was at the gate of the lot looking for her 
ear; and Hillary Wells, in his racer, was 
speeding back from Dorcas’ bungalow, 
where he had gone on the wild hope that 
her phone might have been out of order; 
while Izzy, with those three creases sharp- 
ening between his eyes moment by mo- 
ment, began to havea chill of apprehension, 
which was sharpened as he saw the grin on 
the face of a big Johnny who was walk- 
ing straight to him across the jolly set. 


Nothing to cause apprehensio 

Carthy’s errand; however, fo 
stated that if Izzy was waiting 
get his thirst in order he mi 
with the shooting. What could 
innocent than that remark, and y 
chill apprehension deepened and ¢ 
tuitions were aquiver with the 
something wrong—and then a 

slouch hat, slouch coat, slouch tro; 
slouch shoes slouched out of the 
and straight up to the man wi 
McCarthy talked, handed hima p 
slouched away into the darkness ; 

‘“What’s the present?” asked ' 
a smile much neater than Jud 
ably wore, and he glanced dows 
Izzy opened it. 

Something in Izzy’s chest seemes 
straight up into his throat, then d 
into his stomach with a dull, ; 
thud. Something burned in him 
could not cool, and put a bitter tas 
back of his tongue, and tugged s| 
his cheek muscles. Instinct prodd 
quick action, however. First of 
have to conceal the facts for the 
least. He’d have to announce tha 
Sinclair was ill, and then —— 

‘It’s a dirty shame!” boomed 0 
voice at his side. It was Tad M 
burning with honest indignatior 
low-down trick that had been p 
his partner, and, escaping Izzy’s 
his sleeve, Tad turned to thos 
and boomed on, “ Klekoff has sto 
show!” 

Thereupon, with remarkable 
lessness, excusable only by his rigl 
dignation, he told them all about 
Izzy had been served with an it 
by the Pinnacle, restraining him) 
ploying Dorcas Sinclair or from ¢ 
or in any way disposing of any m 
tures in which she had appeared 
appear. And that meant this pi 
this scene they had been about 
and it was a well-timed, scoundr 
to let these important men of the 
know, at a critical moment, th 
Iskovitch and anybody who did 
with him might expect trouble f 
koff, curse him! Oh, but Tad } 
was furious! 

Izzy’s jaws were pressed tighth 
as he looked out over the glitterir 
saw the animation die down, s 
come creeping in like a damp gr 
spend a chilly evening. 

“The scene will go right on!’ 
Izzy, jumping out into the mid 
floor. “‘There’ll be a double will 
Sinclair’s place for the long shots 
she can get make-up on, and Mii 
will pose for the close-ups as soon 
junction is squashed—and that 
morrow! The Pinnacle can’t } 
stick! Artie, get your compat 
for the opening shots without | 
Where’s Sapp?” 

“Here!” And Sapp came 
through, his lean face knotted wit! 

‘“Where’s Prue?’ 
But even as Izzy asked about 


him their message of steadfast 
Izzy saw with satisfaction that 
beginning to stir up the Johnni 
Janes to take their minds off thei! 

“Prue, run up to Dorcas’ dre‘! 
and put on her costume.” 

She was gone before Izzy he! 
telling her—gone without a que! 

“Looky, Sapp, there’s only at 
scenes where Prue and Dorcas ar! 
an’ we can shift them to the ar! 
some place out 0’ this set-— —an’ | 
only one I’ d trust to put the Pl 
leadership o’ this big stuff, ys 


acter of the play. Anxiously} 
spected the faces of the eight 
and cautious voters whom hei 
entertaining with his lead pene a 
and on the brow of every man e 
ness and cautiousness seemed to? 
ened. They were thinking, ever! 
here and there and yonder wa 
Carthy, indignantly disseminati 
that Klekoff was an implacable @ 
how could the poor kid Izzy ke}! 
backsets like the loss of this hull! 
seventy-five-thousand-dollar pi! 
a few jolts like that and he’d Ju) 
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elements combined in the latest Boyce 
Moro-Meter offering for the Ford, and 
other small cars. 


| eect beauty and protection—the three 


This new model comes to you complete—a gen- 
uine Boyce Moro-Merter plus the most beautiful 
metal locking cap ever mounted on a Ford, or any 
other radiator. The complete unit may-be attached 
in a jiffy, by anyone, and once installed becomes 
an everlasting watchdog against costly repair bills, 
and premature wear. 


The genuine Boyce Moro-METER mounted on 
the Aristocrat hinge 
cap has heavy glass 
crystals front and 
rear; both the instru- 
ment and the cap are 
nickel plated, and 


Boyce © 
MOTOMETER 


Authorized Service Station 


“The Best Sign of a 
Progressive Dealer” 


Your car deserves 


the Aristocrat— 


on the ends of the graceful bars your initials are 
imbedded under glass. This feature is most unique 
and attracts attention wherever seen. 


To combine beauty with utility was our aim in 
designing the Aristocrat Model. Certainly, no ac- 
cessory sold for the Ford, or other small cars, will 
meet with such overwhelming popularity. 


To meet the demand over one hundred thousand 
have been distributed to American dealers alone. 
If, however, your dealer should not have it tell 
him to order the Aristocrat Model Boyce Moro- 
Meter from his jobber. Remember the name— 


the Aristocrat. 
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The price complete for the Ford, is =) $2.00 


The Aristocrat Model Boyce Moro-MeETER 
adapted for use on Chevrolet, Maxwell, 


Overland,,;Star,-and,Gray,sisii.: sata « $7.50 


THE MoTro-METER COMPANY, ING. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


The makers of PING-PONG, PIT, POLLY- 
ANNA and many other noted successes in 
games now offer 


The Genuine 


rH xJOn44 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
The genuine always bears the reg- 
istered title MAH-JONGG and con- 
tains the copyrighted Babcock rules. 


MAH-JONGG is the accepted form 
throughout the world of the ancient 
Chinese game as introduced in the 
American and Union Clubs of Shang- 
hai, by Mr. J. P. Babcock, who applied 
the name MAH-JONGG to the game, 
adapted all that was best of the ancient 
Chinese forms of play for his copy- 
righted rules, and added the Arabic 
numerals to the tiles. Imitations are 
not and cannot be ‘‘the same thing.” 


NEW POPULAR EDITION 


The most practical set for beginners. With 
double index, suits in distinct colors, with Bab- 
cock’'s red book of rules, 144 three-ply white- 
wood tiles in drop front box with trays. Price 

$4.00. Sold by all Dealers (or by insured 
mail from us 30 cts. extra). 

MAH-JONGG SETS made in the MAH- 
JONGG CO. factory in Shanghai. With fine 
bone and bamboo tiles engraved in colors, in- 
cluding Seasons and Flowers. 


PEKIN SET No. 4........ $30.00 
SHANGHAI CLUB 
MANCHU SET. - F 
AMBASSADOR SET No. yf 75.00 
EMPRESS SET No. 8 100.00and upwards 

Ask your DEALER for these sets, or by mail 
from us. 

BABCOCK’S COMPLETE BOOK OF 
RULES adopted by the Mah-Jongg Club of 
China and the American Mah-Jongg Associa- 
tion, 1923 edition. Price $2.50—post paid. 


ALWAYS BCA! 
cENU ra tus THE BAB! 


ivan | 
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MAH-JONGG CARD GAME just issued. 
The genuine MAH-JONGG adapted to card 
form under the copyrighted Babcock rules. 
Played with 144 special cards instead of tiles. 
Fascinating, convenient for carriage and quick 
for play. Delights all players. At your 
DEALER’S,orbymailfromus. Price $2.00. 


PING-PONG 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


There is no better physical indoor game than 
Ping-Pong. Sets $1.50 to $15 at your 
DEALER'S. 

Descriptive list by mail from us. 


The Parker Games have for two genera- 
tions been the standard of excellence. MAH- 
JONGG is an important addition. ACCEPT 
no Substitutes 
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(Continued from Page 148) 
busted, now wouldn’t he? And such a nice, 
fine, smart boy he was! 

Eighteen votes out of twenty-eight Izzy 
had felt sure of before this jolt from Kle- 
koff, but now what was he sure of? Only 
one thing—he knew why Dorcas Sinclair 
wasn’t on the set. She was cowering some 
place out of sight, with her injunction in 
her soft little hand and her eyes wet. In 
the meantime Prudence Joy, with a pass 
key, had found an obstruction in the key- 
hole of Dorcas Sinclair’s dressing room, and, 
jiggling at it impatiently for some time, 
turned to go or send for the locksmith, 
when she fancied she heard a slight rustling 
sound in there. Startled, she went back to 
the door and listened. No sound, and yet 
she was certain. There was someone in that 
little room! She called softly: 

“Dorcas!’”’ She fancied again she heard 
that slight rustling. ‘‘Doreas! Dorcas!” 
This time she detected a stifled sob. ‘‘Dor- 
cas dear, let mein! Hurry, please; I must 
have your costume. I’m going to double for 
the long shots of your part.” 

More than any emotional appeal was the 
strength of that professional demand, and 
the door opened. There stood Dorcas, red- 
eyed and disheveled from weeping, and the 
room was in a litter, where Dorcas had been 
cautiously packing behind a locked door. 

“You poor kid!’’ said Prue, and she took 
the soft and cuddly Doreas in her arms, 
where the girl clung, weeping. “You had 
the injunction served on you too?” 

CV iG te 7 

There was a hoarse cry out in the yard. 
It was Artie with a megaphone calling 
the stray visitors away from their hurried 
caucusing; and Prue, gently disengaging 
herself, put Dorcas in the little chintz- 
covered rocker which occupied a particu- 
larly chintzy corner in this fluffy little 
dressing room. Dorcas’ giddy costume for 
this scene hung on the hanger rod, and 
Prue, locating it, began deftly to remove her 
own costume of dignified black. 

“You ought really to come down and 
work in the scene, Dorcas. Izzy says he 
thinks Flackman can quash that injunction 
as soon as the courts open tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I can’t!”’ sobbed Dorcas. “It’s a 
They could lock me up for 
contempt!”’ 

“That can be got around,” declared Prue 
out of her experience; and slipping from 
her dress, she took down the little handful 
which was to embellish the Follies favorite. 
“You can volunteer your services, and Izzy 
can have the scenes shot on the technical 
understanding that they are not to be ex- 
hibited, but are merely taken for the enter- 
tainment of these visitors. Then when Mr. 
Flackman quashes the injunction, Izzy can 
probably get a court order releasing the film 
for exhibition purposes.”’ She held the cos- 
tume over her arm, waiting; but even 
before Dorcas spoke, Prue realized the hope- 
lessness of it with the girl in this condition, 
and began putting on the gayly spangled 
bloomers, the garters with their ‘circlets of 


| little bounding balloons, the fantastic little 
| jacket. 


“Oh, I daren’t, Prue! You don’t know!’’ 
And now the soft hazel eyes were filled with 
fright. “‘If Klekoff found out that I’d done 
that—and you know he would—I’d be lost. 
He would kill me professionally.” 

Prue, hooking thefrivolous little excuse for 
a jacket to its frivolous little excuse for a 
bodice, shot a sudden sharp scrutiny at her; 
then she shook down the hair that shone 
like spun gold in the searching light of the 
dressing room; and Dorcas, even in her 
misery, gave an exclamation of pleasure as 
she saw its beauty, and did not notice the 
searching glance in those deep-blue eyes. 

“Oh, but’ your hair is wonderful, Prue! 
I don’t know how you'll ever do it up, 
though, to look like my bob, even for the 
long shots. Here, let me help you. If we 
turn it under this way ——”’ 

“You’ve seen Klekoff—today!’’ 
wheeled abruptly on her. ‘‘You’ve just 
come from him.”’. She wasn’t losing a min- 
ute. She was rolling up her own hair in little 
puffs like curls, and studying that charac- 
teristic Cupid’s bow of Dorcas’, even while 
the girl cowered back in her little rocker, 
gazing up with a new fright. ‘‘What have 
you done?”’ 

Dorcas’ only answer to that was a '‘suc- 
cession of fresh sobs, in which there was 
now a wail; and Prue opened the window 
to hail the first person she saw. 

“Emma! Emma!’ 

Emma Iskovitch stopped alertly. 

“Hurry on the set, please, Emma, and 
send Izzy up here quick!” 


Prue 
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“No!” Dorcas sprang for the door with 
a wild instinct of flight, but Prue put her- 
self in front of the door and locked it. 

“You're going to stay right where you 
are until you tell. There’s more than just 
the injunction back of this.’”? Prue grabbed 
her lip stick from her make-up box and 
began work on the Cupid’s bow. ‘You 
know, Dorcas, you’ve been taken right in 
as one of us. You’ve been given the same 
treatment that has kept us sticking with 
Izzy for years and willing to follow him 
through good luck and bad. If you’ve done 
anything to him, I’ll never forgive you. 
None of us will!” 

“Don’t! Please don’t, Prue!” 

And now Dorcas went into such a fit of 
weeping and sobbing that Prue forbore lest 
she should drive the girl into a hysteria 
which would waste time; for they would 
soon be waiting for the Follies favorite down 
on the set to lead the merry revels. There 
was a vigorous knock on the door. Prue 
opened it, and Izzy’s eyes lighted as he saw 
her, slender, dainty, pretty in the jaunty 
little costume, and she, catching in his eyes 
that admiration that had never wavered in 
all these years, averted her own swiftly, 
turning them in the direction of Dorcas and 
opening the door so he could see the missing 
ingénue. He stepped in instantly and closed 
the door. 

“Hello, Dore,’”’ he greeted her, with a 
perfunctory echo of the habit of the set, 
then he glanced at Prue with swift inquiry. 

“She’s been with Klekoff,’’ explained 
Prue. ‘‘There’s a trick some place, Izzy. 
Get it out of her.” 

“No, there isn’t, Izzy!” Dorcas, as 
frightened as a mouse in a corner, tried her 
best to hold up before the keenly ‘searching 
gaze of the young man who had been in 
intimate connection with stars for ten years 
before he had gone into business for him- 
self. ‘‘Klekoff just reminded me of some- 
thing I had forgotten. When I signed the 
original contract with him a year ago’’— 
she gathered confidence as she went on— 
“Mr. Klekoff wasn’t quite satisfied, and the 
next day we signed an amended contract. 
He tore his first jone up, but I forgot about 
mine, and 

“T know,” interrupted Izzy. ‘‘When I 
asked to see your contract you got the first 
one by mistake and the one I gotta fight in 
court is the amended one.”’ 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“And youre to get up in court and swear 
that the amended one was signed the next 


“Fine! And he'll have witnesses to prove 
it! Well, Dorcas, you’re lyin’ to me! You 
signed that amended contract today—two 
months after you signed mine.’ 

She looked up at him in dumb misery, 
but shook her head determinedly. 

“Now what’s the use?’ blazed Izzy. 
“Why, there are fresh ink stains on your 
fingers yet!” She gasped in dismay, and it 
was the dismay of proved guilt. She glanced 
down at her fingers hastily. There were no 
ink stains there, but she saw some, and 
rubbed and rubbed at them unconsciously. 
“You did, didn’t you?”’ 

Her hand clutched at her throat. It was 
so swollen she could not speak; but she 
nodded. 

“Well, you'll bea fine witness,” said Izzy, 
grinning ‘triumphantly at Prue, whose eyes 
were glittering. ‘‘I want to be there when 
Flackman puts you on the stand and twists 
you all up, and I want to watch Klekoff!”’ 

“T wish I was dead!” sobbed Dorcas. 
“Oh, Izzy, please! Please!’’ 

Rising to plead with him, she came to- 
ward him with her hands outstretched; 
then, seeing sympathy in him, she threw 
herself in his arms and clung there, sobbing. 
Prue, watching this tableau, detected the 
emotional softening in Izzy as he soothed 
the cuddly Dorcas, and was suddenly fu- 
rious. 

“Do we expect to hold that crowd down 
there forever?”’ she demanded. ‘‘ You know 
those aren’t paid extras you can fire. Those 
distributors might mean something to you 
besides playing in your picture.” She laid 
firm hands on Dorcas’ smooth, round shoul- 
ders, and put her back in her chair. ‘‘Come 
on, Izzy.” 

She was starting out of the door when 
Dorcas jumped up, sniffling. 

“Wait! Give me my costume! I’m going 
on that set myself!’’ 

“Hot dog!”’ yelled Izzy, and rubbed his 
eyes. They were smarting. “‘But say, Dore, 
you don’t look so good. Your face is all 
swelled up like a hot tomato, and your eyes 
are puffed nearly shut.” 


. Hurrah! 


October 


“T’ll take down that inflan ti 
minutes. You go on down, 
there. I'll make up quicker than 
in my life!” 

“That’s the girl!’’ said Prue, 
and unhooking the frivolous little, 
a jacket; and Izzy, exultant, Tan 
the lot. 

As he crossed to the big stag 
the descending twilight a fa 
figure out there on the one 
boast, and suddenly realized th 
not seen Dumdum since that g 
ducer had gone to buy his film 
Carthy. But what was Eli doi 
acting very queerly; striding f 
tree, looking up, circling ea 
at its base with his head i in his 
rising and waddling to the next} 
hand he carried a ring or a 
sort; and Izzy, still puzzling, 
around the stage and up the 
under such cover as he could 
quite close to Dumdum, wher 
hearing him, turned and ga 
started to run up the slope. 1 
legs of Izzy quickly overtook] 
and when he grabbed the bo; 
him, Eli’s face was shocking 
wildness. ; 

“What are you doin’ with 
Izzy demanded, pointing to 
Dumdum’s hand. It was ac 

“I’m huntin’ a tree to hi 
choked Eli as Izzy jerked 1 
him: “I ain’t got the nerve 
for. Go way an’ lemme do it 

“Now what have you b 
And Izzy gave a rapid thoug 
possibilities. “If you doub 
again 5 

“Oh, I didn’t, Izzy! Beliey 
do anything on purpose!” 

“What’s the matter? Di 
your picture from McCarthy 
didn’t get that bill of sale ba 

“No, Izzy, no!’’? And Dum 
blubber. “I didn’t get it bal 
everything down straight, w 
of it, bu-bu- bu-but I forgot C 


Words failed Izzy as he felt 
of this body blow. Clause 
fancy clause, the one a smal 
never get through, but which 
with a bonehead like Eli while 
at him. It was the trick clause w 
have nullified the trick clause 
year contract with Mr. Brow 


back the rope. 

SGostonts: 

“All right, Izzy,’ said Du 
jectedly, and in him was su 
spondency that Izzy hastily 
rope again. - 

“I got a better job for you, 
thinking fast. ‘‘Beat it to Tim Be 
slip him the low-down on this. 
friend and he’s got a big grudge al! 

- A cheer broke out on the big sti 
rattled out of the lot in a borrowal! 
when Izzy arrived on the set, gli 
flown out into the night, and i 
enthroned, shrieking with joy. 
clair, herself, in person, was a 
her giddy little costume, and le 
revels with an abandon such 4! 
never before put into any scene. 
all the principals were playing 
people inspired; and Sapp, wild 
light, was waving both area 

Enthusiasm mounted higher 
Hurrah for Dorcas! Hurrah 
rah for Sapp! Hurrah for allt 
and all the company! Hurrah, 
rah for Isidor Iskovitch! 
saved! 

Ah, yes, indeed, the day ¥ 
how about the night? Izzy, f 
camera, was watching Tad ] 
the grin in Tad’s purple fae 
cent and untroubled; for th 
ness men, solid and substantial, 4 
of them had ever let his persona 
asm interfere with his bank a 
damage that had been done by tl! 
tion was not lessened by the appt 
Dorcas Sinclair. The damage 
the object lesson of Klekoff. 

Hurrah for Isidor Iskovitch, he he 
three creases deepening in 
Tad McCarthy watching him wi 


vir 


LEKOFF! Like a mighty. 
McCarthy flourished that 2 
the heads of the stockholders 
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- Playing the music he loves 


she 


lay the cares and worries of his day, 


(H favorite melodies soothes 
1 him into a restful reverie. A few 
>ts in the enchanted land of her 
> harmonies and spirits are restored 
ingtime joyousness. Music revives 
r pires. 
). her first note what a revelation of 
gon! She comes to the Virtuolo with 
13s of spirit—undeadened by weary 
ractice. This marvelous instrument 
‘intly responsive to all her moods. 
i, a part of her, so sensitive are the 
Son controls to her slightest touch. 
| 


By a marvelous advance in scientific 
designing, Hallet & Davis, famous for 
nearly a century as piano makers, have 
created a player-piano of such simplicity 
that it seems almost to play itself. 


The tones are richly, vibrantly sympa- 
thetic. Not the slightest trace of mechanical 
sound intrudes on the music. 


In thousands of American homes the 
Virtuolo is the center of the family. All 
can play on the Virtuolo the world’s finest 
piano music, both classic and popular, and 
this with ‘he expression-skill of true 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


Piano Company 
661 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


musicians. Friends of all ages come into 
the home for the gay dances, the merry 
singing and the restful concerts provided 
by the Virtuolo. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


and the name of a nearby dealer where 
you can hear and play the Virtuolo. 


This marvelous player-piano comes in 
three makes: in the incomparable Hallet & 
Davis at $750 and $685, in the Conway at 
$595 and $575, and in the Lexington at 
$495. The same prices everywhere. 


Hallet & avis 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

Isidor Iskovitch was in Dutch with Klekoff, 
and if Izzy were elected as an officer of 
the Square Deal, the Square Deal would be 
in Dutch with Klekoff. What was the use 
to talk? Business was business! With 
that powerful weapon Tad pounded Isidor 
Iskovitch off the ticket and put in a slate 
of hisown. Just likethat! All over but the 
shouting! 

Then up rose Isidor Iskovitch, gangle- 


shanked and lean-stomached, stooped of ° 


neck and with three sharp creases between 
his eyes, a glisten on the hinges of his Jaws 
and a straight line across his lips obliterat- 
ing all traces of the youthful curve which 
was still his by right of his years. His knees 
wabbled under him a bit, for this was his 
first big meeting and his first big crisis, and 
he had only the word of eighteen men on 
which to rely, in place of the 50 per cent of 
stock which had never played him false. 

“T got no speech to make, gentlemen,” 
he said with a gulp in his throat. “I made 
my speech all week, and I’ll be pleased to 
tell the rest of you what’s in my mind after 
the ballotin’. I nominate myself and Mr. 
Schwarzfelder and Mr. Zinsvogel and Mr. 
Einsman and Mr. Loeb and Mr. Hirchheim 
and Mr. Pulotski.” 

Ten minutes after that the astounded 
Tad McCarthy was no longer an officer of 
the Square Deal. He was out! He was only 
a stockholder, and in a daze he was giving 
up his chair at the insistence of the newly 
elected president, Isidor Iskovitch. 

“You undercut me, didn’t you?” growled 
McCarthy, moistening his suddenly fevered 
lips. ‘‘ You double-crossed me! You played 
me dirt!” 

“‘Sure!’”’ grinned Izzy, slipping into the 
chair of state. ‘“‘And now you can show 
what a good loser you are.” 

“Would you be if you’d lost?”” demanded 
Tad fiercely. 

“No,” grinned Izzy. 

“T thought not!” growled McCarthy. 
“You haven’t got it in you!” 

And he sat heavily in the chair vacated 
by Izzy, still in a numb state of disbelief. 
He couldn’t understand yet how it could 
have happened. He had only one clear idea 
in his mind. He had a voter’s voice in what- 
ever doings might ensue, and that voice he 
was there to use. 

The doings came so abruptly that they 
made him blink. Before he knew what. was 
happening, President Iskovitch, no longer 
wabbling at the bony knees, for ‘now the 
way lay straight and clear before him, had 
put the meeting in order, dispensed with all 
formalities and opened the door to his own 
private office, out of which stalked Tim 
Barney, of the Climax, with a boil on his 
neck and him walking hump-shouldered be- 
cause of it; and Belden, of the Circle, and 
Oscar De Witt, of the De Witt Brothers, 
and Jacob Jacobs, of the Arts and Letters, 
all live members and in the million-dollar- 
plant class of picture producers. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said President Isko- 
vitch briskly to his stockholders, ‘‘these 
fellows an’ me an’ eighteen o’ you represent 
the All-America Codperative Distributing 
Corporation, an’ they’ve come to put a 
proposition to the Square Deal. Since the 
votin’ majority of you knowsall about it, we 
don’t needa waste much time. I introduce 
Mr. Barney.” 

“‘What is this?”’ roared Tad McCarthy, 
jumping to his feet. 

“You sit down, Tad McCarthy!” roared 
the deep rich voice of Tim Barney, and for 
a moment the ancient enemies and ex- 
partners glared at each other. ‘‘ You'll talk 
in your turn, maybe, but not before.’”’ 

“Sit down, Tad!” urged McCarthy’s 
friend, Murphy, jerking ‘l'ad’s coat tails. 
“Barney has the floor, and I want to hear 
what he has to offer.” 

“Oh, so you do!”’ growled McCarthy, 
viewing his friend Murphy with dark sus- 
picion, but he sat. 

Mr. Pulotski rose from his seat on the 
side table, and he looked at his watch. 

“Mr. Chairman, what’s the use to waste 
time to read it? I move we accept the All- 
America’s proposition without discussion.” 

“Second the motion,’ spoke up Mr. 
Schwarzfelder and Mr. Zinsvogel. 

“Not on your life!” roared 'Tad McCar- 
thy, jumping to his feet; and at the same 
time there jumped to their feet Mr. Mur- 
phy and Mr. Shaughnessy and Mr. Doolan 
and Mr. O’Rourke and Mr. Cahill, all pink- 
faced and all vociferating vigorously. The 
office was in an uproar; but order was 
not lost, for at the very outset President 
Iskovitch said something to Tim Barney; 
and Tim, with a big laugh, began reading 
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the All-America proposition rapidly, though 
making no attempt to raise his voice abeve 
the din. There were a dozen infuriated 
men shouting at once now, but there were 
those who did not shout or become agita- 
ted in any way, and who kept their eyes 
fixed on the president. As soon as Tim 
Barney had finished making plain the prop- 
osition of the All-America, the president 
gave a signal, and Mr. Pulotski climbed 
down off the side table. Lifting his voice 
to the strident shrillness of a peanut whis- 
tle, he yelled across the hubbub: 

“Mr. Chairman, I move we accept the 
All-America’s proposition without discus- 
sion!” 

“‘Secondthemotion!’’ yelled Mr.Schwarz- 
felder and Mr. Zinsvogel. 

‘It’s been moved an’ seconded that we 
adopt this proposition without debate,”’ ob- 
served President Iskovitch hastily. “‘ All in 
favor say aye.” And he raised his right 
hand. 

““Aye!”’ came a simultaneous cry from 
eighteen earnest throats. 

‘Contrary, no.” 

“No!” roared the strenuous minority, 
and kept on roaring. 

“The ayes have it!’ announced Presi- 
dent Iskovitch, and he nodded to Mr. Pu- 
lotski. 

““Move we adjourn!” shrilled Pulotski. 

HKighteen seconds to that motion, and no 
more had the adjournment been carried 
than Tad McCarthy broke loose from half 
a dozen restraining hands and started for 
the desk, frothing at the mouth. He had no 
clear idea of what had happened; none of 
the minority had; but he was certain that 
he was the possessor of the biggest block of 
minority stock in a riddled and defunct 
company which wouldn’t have a dollar of 
revenue so long as Isidor Iskovitch retained 
control. He was just about to fall on Izzy 
when he found himself confronted by big 
Tim Barney, who had cold hatred in his 
warm eye. 

‘‘Where are you going, Mr. McCarthy?” 
inquired Tim, with his steel-like clutch on 
big McCarthy’s shoulder. 

“Take your hand off me!” yelled Mc- 
Carthy, jerking loose from him and glaring 
at him with hot hatred in his cold eye. 

“T thought perhaps you was on your 
way to pay me that fifteen hundred dollars 
you’ve owed me for these twenty years, 
you big welsher!”’ 

Blazing as was the wrath of McCarthy, 
that unexpected charge, more startling than 
any blow, left him without an adequate 
oath. He had been accused of many things 
that he had resented with his life, but never 
before had he been unjustly accused; and 
he was so dazed by it that he was unaware 
that a new meeting was being called to 
order, President Iskovitch, of the Square 
Deal, having most courteously offered to 
President Iskovitch, of the All-America, 
the use of these rooms for a stockholders’ 
meeting, and the latter having accepted the 


same. 

At last McCarthy found his voice. 

“Do you mean to deny that I paid you 
that debt, Tim Barney?”’ 

“Do you mean to say that you did?” de- 
manded Tim in an equally loud roar; but 
at the same moment his warm Irish eye 
brightened as he saw, at the door of the 
inner office, the anxious round face of Eli 
Iskovitch. Dumdum and Tim Barney were 
great friends. 

“‘T paid you that debt with full interest,” 
yelled Tad McCarthy, ‘“‘and you know it, 
you blackguard! You can’t spring any dirt 
like that on me! Why, I’ve got your re- 
ceipt to this day!” 

“Where is it? Show it to me!” 

“‘T’ll show it to you, and with these wit- 
nesses; and then, Tim Barney, when I’ve 
proved that that old score is settled, I’ve 
another one to settle with you!” 

So saying, the infuriated McCarthy 
dashed into the next room, where stood his 
private safe. Throwing it open, he dug 
down into the bottom receptacle and re- 
turned to the red-plush office with a time- 
yellowed and frayed and pocket-worn old 
receipt for the amount in dispute, duly 
signed by Tim Barney; and meanwhile 
the new meeting went on around Izzy’s 
desk, where the ten minority were being 
highly enlightened. 

“Oh, so you have the receipt,’”’ admitted 
Tim, still with that cold hatred in his warm 
eye. ‘Now what about that other score 
you wanted to settle? It was me that broke 
your nose twenty years ago, Tad, and I can 
break it again.” Z 

“Wait!” yelled McCarthy, with froth on 
his lips and red in his eyeballs. “Wait till 
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I lock this in the safe where you can’t get 
it in the fracas, and I’ll pay you all I owe 
you!” 

So saying, he dashed back into his own 
office, and no more had he reached his safe 
than he let a roar out of him which all but 
broke the windowpanes. 

“T’ve been robbed! Thief! Thief!’ 

“Fire!’’ yelled the falsetto voice of Her- 
man Moeschle. 

Out into the hall the crowd tore, following 
the pungent smell of the smoke, and at the 
foot of the stairs on the tiled floor in front 
of the door which he had found locked 
stood Dumdum, his legs spraddled over 
some rapidly charring folds of paper and a 
three-foot red fire extinguisher in his arms 
with the nozzle pointed at the first man 
who dared to question his act—and that 
man Tad McCarthy! 

‘So that’s it!’’ roared Tad, a calculating 
eye on the fire extinguisher. ‘‘You’ve 
burned up that contract for the Iskovitch 
Productions, you rotten little sneak thief!”’ 

“You’re a liar!”” roared Tim Barney, 
who had framed the whole thing with Dum- 
dum on the way over, and then it began. 

It was probably the most perfectly 
matehed single-armed fight ever staged in 
the history of the motion-picture industry, 
McCarthy needing one arm to protect his 
nose and Tim Barney needing one arm to 
protect his boil. Up and down the stairs 
they battled, crashing from wall to wall, 
plunging up the steps and staggering down, 
and all the time exchanging blows of such 
ferocity that both men, twenty years older 
than they had been twenty years before, 
finally sat where they last fell, paper-white 
with lack of breath, gasping with their hot 
lungs, but glaring at each other to the last 
wit red-eyed hatred which would never 

eal. 

Through it all the telephone bell had 
been ringing, and Izzy, at the head of the 
stairs, hurried in. 

It was Flackman on the wire, and his 
smooth voice was full of smoothly repressed 
satisfaction as he said: 

“Hope I didn’t interrupt, Izzy. But I 
thought you’d like to know that Mr. Kle- 
koff, in view of the circumstances which I 
have laid before him and his attorney, has 
decided to withdraw the cases against you 
and Dorcas Sinclair.”’ 

“Hot dog!” exulted Izzy, rubbing his 
bony knee vigorously with his bony hand. 
“And say, Flackman, everything’s settled 
here too. I got the whole twenty-eight! 
And say, Eli never had a contract with any 
Mr. Brown or anybody else to produce any 
pictures!” 

For a moment there was a pause, as of 
someone trying to comprehend something; 
then came the smoothly repressed voice of 
Mr. Flackman: “I congratulate you, Izzy.” 
He hung up the phone and turned to the 
two gentlemen who were in the same room 
with him. It was the private office of Kle- 
koff, and the two gentlemen were Mr. 
Ascher, Mr. Klekoff’s personal attorney, and 
Klekoff himself. ‘‘ My young client has just 
had a very successful evening,’’ reported 
Flackman, in that chatty tone which gentle- 
men of large affairs use when they are dis- 
cussing passing trivialities. Mr. Flackman 
was a remarkably well-groomed little man, 
who was all points from his patent-leather 
shoes to the two Mephistophelean points 
of black hair which stuck up above his 
pointed forehead; and his eyes glittered like 
points of black light as he continued: ‘‘He 
has just been elected president of the All- 
America Coéperative Distributing Corpora- 
tion, and it has just purchased from the 
Square Deal Distributing Corporation, of 
which Mr. Iskovitch is now president, all its 
distribution contracts, including the pic- 
tures now on sale and collection, at a price 
to be adjusted between the boards of direc- 
tors of the two companies.” 

A swift glance shot between Mr. Ascher 
and Klekoff; and Klekoff, dropped his long 
amber cigarette holder and broke it, and 
was of such common clay at that moment 
as to utter a smothered “Damn!” 

“There shouldn’t be much difficulty 
about fixing the price,’’ said Ascher, who 
was fully as smoothly repressed as Flack- 
man; “that is, if the boards of directors are 
friendly, as I assume them to be from their 
having a mutual president. By the way, 
who compose the All-America? It must be 
a new one.” 

“Oh, yes, quite new.’”’ And Flackman 
noticed, without looking, that Klekoff was 
paying strained attention. ‘‘I drew up the 
papers for it myself. It consists of the Is- 
kovitch, Climax, Circle, De Witt and Arts 
and Letters organizations as principal 
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stockholders, and twenty-eight 
portant state-rights buyers as s 
stockholders, with ten shares ¢ 
they have formed themselves into; 
distributing organization.” 
Klekoff was toying with the h 
of his cigarette holder, and app 
sorbed in the problem of repaij 
those twenty-eight state-rights 
well, indeed. The Circle, Clim 
and Arts and Letters organiza 
sturdy little independents. _ 
“On paper it looks very 
gested Flackman, almost as 
Klekoff’s thought, perhaps 
answering Klekofi’s thought. — 
make a very formidable organiz 
whom do you suppose engineered 
thing?” y 
“Iskovitch,” guessed Ascher 
“Tskovitch!’’ corroborated 
Iskovitch! Klekoff threw ¢ 
his cigarette holder into the 
Iskovitch! 


_ Out in the drizzle stood the p 
ing ’em goin. It was the Los 


picture, An Aching Soul, whiel 
fans will remember as the rem: 
cess of its season; and all p 
was here at the invitation pre 
see the masterpiece after i 


cier. An Aching Soul had been ti 
to sell by any ordinary method 
had detected in it a fundament 
the emotions which would re 
on all intelligences of the gra 
vitch’s; and he believed th: 
enough of these intelligences 
a good two-hundred-thousand 
ble. It had cost him that mucht 
in New York for a nine-month ru 
tising it all the while as the mos 
ously heart-gripping picture 
and now he and his partner i 
Eli Iskovitch, were cleaning 

Celebrity after celebrity pa 
door, and the forlorn little peris 


the curb? Why, none other t 
Sinclair, the famous ingénue 
vitch Productions Company, al 
Joy, the famous young trag 


of the Heart-Throb company, : 
little old David Schusshel, of the 
Isidor’s papa in the business. — 
A thrill of satisfaction in them 
watch the gay crowd throng u 
marquee, the men in their glossy| 
white, and the wemen in all { 
shades of the color gamut. _ 
“By golly, Izzy, I guess you'll¢ 
million dollars on this picture of 


“More,” said Izzy, the ¢ 
his eyes deepening for a flash 
“Tt’ll pass the million mark ney 
Say, it makes me ashamed of m} 
rotten thing, because it’ll takein1 
my best pictures that cost ten 
much.” ls 

“You should worry,” grinne 
“A million dollars is good | 


what it comes from. It’s a mis 
don’t have the Iskovitch name 
place.’ Then he chuckled. “S 
you know who you owe it 
you?” 

“Sure!” grinned Izzy. 

There is an extra fluttel 
glistening-faced peris in the drizi 
is this resplendent creature in the 
gown and the hair of tawny DI 
with the silk and perfumery to sel 
well-manicured pudgy little hi 
have never known the reddenin 
honest toil, she with the piquant 
the disdainful flat blue crave 
peris at the gates? Who? As 
Sweetie Pepper, star of An Ach 
Admittedly an atrocious actress 
without one point of popular ! 
any one thing to excuse her ren 
the business, except that she had] 
lead in a phenomenal hit, is no 
fat contract to the producer on ¥ 
she hangs. Welcome, Sweetie, U 
boards! ¢ 
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id some idea with which to ex- 


it when Lundy was displeased 
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lammed the door behind him 
/e evening in the black world at 
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1oldest hymns. For a time I 
\itte his abstraction, 
3k, become absorbed 
a of implying that 
x.existed. But I could 
cmy note. Presently 
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ae with noble contri- 
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ti 
ner only once having 
jis theory of purely 
ul silence. And it 
yi. may say, the tri- 
il matter over mind. 
1 |ngland, and had gone 
t] day at Oxford. My 
sertain old don cele- 
3| writer and thinker 
lost abstruse subject. 
1 athority at both ends 
tology and sociology. 
s»etacles, a straggling 
I, a sage-green shirt 
€ green knickerbock- 
was riding a bicycle 
nt me at the station. 
e beside this erudite old grass- 
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ht with which all intellectual, 
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n ung himself upon the grass and 
n olitely as becomes a guest from 
ad romping nation on her best 
4 one of the sacred places of an 


t 
S\nade haste to get to the point 
t/He thrust both hands out at me 
me to regard his cuff buttons. 
| was a singular one, and made 
1oting indignation, a wound or 
tif some kind. I saw glittering 
ve a silver horseshoe studded 
ni ds where the nails belong, and 
nid inside a riding whip of black 
‘Ht larger diamond at the end. He 
3 \e and jerked my attention to 
€/in in it was of similar design. 
1) American from California sent 
After four years here as a 
cllar he could still choose a gift 

me!” 

o|wear them,” I retorted, smiling. 
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“For you, madam; you also are an 
American,”’ he said, implying that on this 
account I must be at least accessory after 
the fact. ‘‘But you can perceive perhaps 
that the gift is incongruous. That is what 
I have to say about Americans. They have 
no sense of the fitness of things,” shooting 
a fierce blue glance at me. 

“Their sense of humor is a trifle keener 
than the one you mention,” I admitted. 

From this he went on to discuss the 
manners of my nation. We had no rever- 
ence, he said. He was especially severe 
upon us as sight-seers. We came to this 
place in droves, poked our unbrellas at 
sacred pictures, exclaimed loudly over these 
thresholds and towers. 

“T suppose,” he added suddenly, ‘that 
you feel you are wasting time now. You 
would like to see everything. That tower 
behind you was built by Edward’’—I for- 
get the serial number of this Edward. It 
may even have been a Henry. ‘‘ We will go 
at once and look at it,” he grumbled. 


en 


I Reckon for Conscience’s Sake He Would 
Kick Your Hard-Earned Standards of Art 
Out of the Back Door 


“No, I prefer to sit here very quietly and 
feel it there behind me—feel all this, as you 
remember songs and war and wisdom made 
faint and sweet by time and distance,” I 
told him—something like that. 

Followed one of those silences I men- 
tioned a while ago which are so hard to 
achieve and nearly impossible to keep. I 
was resolved not to break it if the sun went 
down. I ama good steady actor when I sit 
with no lines but silence to say, and that at 
the other fellow’s expense. 

Can you see me sitting in the shade of 
those towers beside this old don, suspended 
in his British perversity upon the grass, 
surrounded by the awful gravity of ancient 
England ina classical mood? It was merely 
a test of endurance, but he was a man full 
of learning with an audience at hand! 
Presently he began to toss about in this 
outrageously enforced speechlessness as one 
does in an active dream. At last he sat up 
and finished what he had been wanting to 
say all the time about our country, judged 
by the Rhodes scholars we so generously 
contribute to leaven the life of Oxford Uni- 
versity. I gathered that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump, as it is written in 
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the Scriptures, which must have been the 
purpose of Cecil Rhodes when he made this 
provision for reseeding Oxford with a cross 
strain of quicker if less cultured minds. 

“Now, what do you think of that?’ he 
demanded, referring no doubt to what he 
had been saying. 

“T am not thinking; I am still just feel- 
ing,’”’ I breathed softly with a high and 
reverent look at the domes and towers 
above us. 

““We may as well go in and have tea,’”’ he 
announced brusquely, springing to his feet. 

We went into the very bowels of Balliol 
College, you may say, and actually had 
tea—a form of refreshment, by the way, 
that I have also had in a publishing house 
just off Piccadilly Circus in London. What 
I mean is that they keep it hot and ready 
to serve everywhere in England around five 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

The old don accompanied me to the 
train, again leading his bicycle. My feeling 
was that I had made a strong impression, 
not agreeable, but heavy with respect. And 
if there are no other contestants I shall al- 
ways claim the American record for silence 
in England under high pressure to speak. 

A few weeks later I sailed for home from 
Naples. We stopped in the Strait of 
Gibraltar long enough to take on a few 
passengers. Among them was a round- 
bodied man with gray hair, gray eyes, gray 
mustaches, who wore gray clothes and had 
a neutral-to-man manner. 

This was William Dean Howells. He was 
already far gone in his Easy Chair period. 
But he was the dean of American literature. 
I had written reviews of his novels and I 
was anxious to meet him. Finally, quite 
by accident, he recognized me, as 
the West Point plebe would say 
when an upper classman speaks to 
him—but in no other sense. He 
was far from suspecting my iden- 
tity when he engaged me in con- 
versation one day on deck. 

When he discovered that I was 
the author of A Circuit Rider’s 
Wife, however, he did his duty as 
dean by me. He gave me some 
advice. He told me never to dis- 
cuss my work with other people— 
I had been on the point of dis- 
cussing it with him!—and above 
everything to avoid reporters and 
interviews. This was an undigni- 
fied form of publicity. Leave the 
publisher to advertise my books. 
That was his business, not mine. 
I still think this was good advice. 

When the tug bringing the in- 
spectors and health officers met 
us outside the harbor of New 
York, and a raft of reporters also climbed 
aboard, I followed Mr. Howells’ advice. I 
declined to be interviewed; I conducted 
myself with a prideful silence, which must 
have been diverting to these young jour- 
nalists. 

Later I saw Mr. Howells seated with his 
back to the wall in the lounge entirely sur- 
rounded by reporters. They clung to him 
when we disembarked. The last I saw of 
him he was moving like the nucleus of 
American literature through the customs 
house accompanied by this comet’s tail of 
reporters. He had not been able to prac- 
tice what he preached. 

This is not the place to record it, chrono- 
logically speaking; but while I am on the 
subject I may as well set down the third 
and only other occasion in my experience 
as a writer when I was obliged to endure 
my own silence when I had every right to 
be the principal speaker. 

I was in New York, probably during the 
winter of 1913. I was to see the represen- 
tative of a certain paper who wanted an in- 
terview. At the appointed hour the young 
man appeared. He was tall, slender, with 
a narrow face and excitable red hair, of the 
shade sometimes called auburn. He strode 
in with the excelsior step of climbing youth. 
I did not see his banner of strange device, 
but I felt it instantly. He had fine roving 
eyes, not easily focused upon anyone or any 
mere thing; they saw chiefly the images 
created by the brain behind them. He did 
not really see me at all. His vision re- 
jected me. 

His name was Sinclair Lewis. I do not 
know if he was a feature writer or if he was 


actually connected with any paper. What | 


I distinctly recall is that the interview did 
not come off. He did not give me the chance 
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to say anything. He began talking at once 
and continued to speak without intermis- 
sion or hesitation for two hours. I had 
asked him to be seated, but he would not 
remain seated. He stood up, he paced back 
and forth in a fine frenzy. 

I felt very queer when he finally seized 
his hat, bade me good morning and went 
out, without so much as asking me what I 
was writing now, or giving me the oppor- 
tunity to tell him one little thing about 
myself, my work or my ancestors. The 
only thought I had to soothe me was that 
he must at least have found my presence 
inspirational, as the Italian ladies say. And 

had my misgivings about even that, be- 
cause he was a man then so obsessed with 
his own ideas that he could not have con- 
versed with anyone, but he might have 
spoken eloquently to sticks and stones. 

So far as I was concerned, he remained a 
mystery until his story, Main Street, was 
published. The vast vapors of creation 
were even then boiling in him. Years later 


| they cooled and congealed into this novel. 


The sanest, most interesting literary 
companionship I have ever enjoyed was as 
a member of the Pen and Brush Club in 


| Nashville, and this was never of the least 


service to me in a literary way beyond the 
relaxation and diversion it afforded. 

There were eight of us who met once a 
week, consumed amazing quantities of in- 
digestible foods and discussed everything 
under the sun except politics and religion. 


| I do not know why we omitted these sub- 
| jects unless it was that so much of the 
| business end of religion was exploited in 
| Nashville that nobody felt the spiritual illu- 


sions of life very strongly; and Tennessee 
is gifted with so much political ferocity 
that to talk politics would have been like 
discussing the family skeletons of the state 
at large. I merely venture this explanation 
as delicately as possible to cover the omis- 
sions in our communisms. I do not really 
know why we stuck so passionately to the 
upper regions of art and literature unless it 
was that they were so far beyond us they 
appealed to our imaginations. 

We also read our own compositions and 
talked about them. We loved them and 
praised them. No one would have laid the 
weight of one critical word upon the frail 
wings of struggling talent in that club. We 
were literary humanitarians, if you know 
what I mean. } 

I recall only one member of this club who 


| ever spoke the truth, and she would do it. 
| Some of us regarded her as a short circuit. 


She had decided talent as an artist, which 
she had not been able to develop on ac- 
count of her duties as a wife and mother. 
She was beautiful. She had gray hair, the 
satin skin of a girl and the most artlessly 
innocent expression I ever saw in a woman’s 
face. She had all the endearing feminine 
virtues, and was one of the few women I 
have known who literally would not gossip 
about other people, however much they de- 
served to be talked about. But let one of 
us read a story in that club and she would 
knock it higher than a kite, no matter if 
every other member vowed it was a master- 
piece. She became rigidly truthful, and 
the awful thing was that she invariably hit 
the nail on the head. Not that she knew or 
pretended to know anything about literary 
criticism, she would add, then go on riddling 
the thing by way of apology for her temer- 
ity, while the dying author sat upright 
with a far-away look in her tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

The very singing-wren brooder of all our 
geniuses neyer risked her own copy there. 
She was a newspaper woman, and an able 
one; but the truth was not in her when it 
came to discussing our works. She lived to 
love and praise regardless of the truth. I 
remember this honey-bee trait she had— 
she always carried a small black hand bag, 
and this thing would be stuffed with clip- 
pings of verses—really good poetry, though 
I never knew where she found it. When the 
murk of criticism clouded the atmosphere, 
if somebody’s feelings were hurt, she would 
take one of these little pellets of verses and 
administer it in the sweet cadence of a fine 
reading voice; or she would clasp the hand 
of the woman in pain for her literary deed, 
squeeze it and work her face tenderly as 
you do at the sick bed of your beloved. 

We had what you may call a retired 
member. That is to say, she was no longer 
in the active struggle as a writer. I do not 
know that she ever wrote anything except 
an article on her travels in a foreign coun- 
try. This was published in a local paper 
perhaps ten years before the Pen and Brush 
Club came into existence. She had been 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
now dead. This man had come to remon- 
strate with him, and finally to threaten him 
with the loss of his place on the board of 
education. 
“Your livelihood is at stake,’”’ he warned 


im. 

“T do not have to live,’” Lundy retorted, 
and went on collecting material for the 
brief which the lawyers were preparing 
that was eventually to free the university 
from the episcopal yoke. 

Things were bad for Lundy after that, 
and his health failed under the strain, and 
he finally came down with an illness which 
lasted for four months. 

I was his nutse every day during this 
long illness, from seven in the morning until 
twelve at night. Between midnight and 
daybreak I rested. From five in the morn- 
ing until seven I worked at my desk, turn- 
ing out articles and two or three short 
stories, enough to make our financial ends 
meet. 

As I have said before, love is the great 
inspiration. It can keep you up and going 
strong when mere worldly ambition would 
fail. I had the strength of eagles for this 
business. I was never tired in mind or body. 

It was at this time and under these cir- 
cumstances that I began to write sketches 
of his life which afterwards became the 
latter chapters of A Circuit Rider’s Wife. 
I thought he was about to die, and I was 
determined that he should not pass dimin- 
ished, without honor or praise for his cour- 
age and great services to the church. I 
remember yet how I used to feel after I had 
spent those first two faint daylight hours 
of the morning writing the stuff—revived 
and refreshed, as if I had put something 
over in spite of everything. 

I must have passed through days of 
terrible depression and almost hopeless 
anxiety, with Lundy lying so near the gates 
of death. But if so I do not remember 
them now. I do not recall writing any let- 
ters to my friends or relatives telling what 
a bad fix we werein. I do not recall a single 
visitor coming out to sympathize with me 
in my afflictions. This was because the 
hospital was located in the country beyond 
Nashville, and probably because nobody 
knew the situation. But all this may be 
wrong. I have sometimes suspected that 
I have a prideful mind which conceals the 
memories of defeat. 

If someone else should write this record 
I suppose it would be very different, and 
probably more accurate so far as outside 
facts show. I am only telling the truth as I 
felt it and remember it from the inside. If 
the meanest wretch alive had the gift for 
doing that, he might make quite a hero of 
himself in a similar tale. I have myself 
been so touched by the accounts villains 
or doubtful women gave of themselves that 
they seemed to me only misshapen in con- 
duct because of the wrongs they had 
suffered. But this theory will not do in 
practical life. It gives too many morally 
catawampous people the advantage of you. 
Still, I think I have a little inkling of God’s 
mind about them, and that we may accord- 
ingly see some strange reversals of position 
in heaven. Those of us who have had the 
chance to practice our virtues and develop 
noble attributes of character which win the 
praise and admiration of men are in grave 
danger of forgetting that Scripture which 
prophesies that the last shall be first and 
the first last. 

But those poor last ones! They never 
expect to be first in the kingdom of heaven. 
This is the advantage they have over us 
who give ourselves airs and record our good 
deeds chiefly in a record like this one. We 
who are so eminently respectable ought to 
take warning and sneak around more than 
we do on our spiritual all-fours before the 
Lord.. I do sometimes, but not often 
enough. I seem to have acquired the habit 
of strutting and clicking my spiritual spurs. 
But knowing you, dear brethren and sisters, 
as I do, I know you will make your little 
subtractions here and there and get me 
down to par value in spite of all the pranc- 
ing and promoting I can do. So read on 
and see how much good your short division 
of another person’s virtues will enhance 
your own. 

I do not know if the medical profession 
will vouch for this, but my belief is that it 
is very difficult for even death to accomplish 
its purpose in the shielding presence of an 
intense affection. Anyhow, Nature began 
to mend Lundy at last; and when he 
learned that his resignation had been sent 
in, but was not accepted, his man’s pride 
was comforted and he began to mend rapidly. 


THE SATURDAY 


At the earliest possible opportunity I 
hurried into town and resigned from the 
place where we had been boarding. I took 
an old house on a quiet old street, and for 
the first time I went head over heels in debt 
furnishing this house; not splendidly, of 
course, but very well indeed. 

I had always been a reasonably honest 
person, and the only way I can account for 
this unscrupulous extravagance is that my 
head must have been turned at the joy of 
Lundy’s recovery; for I had no prospect 
of paying this debt. The Circuit Rider 
sketches lay in my desk—precious stuff. I 
had no plans for disposing of it. I was 
merely jerking out a bit of copy now and 
then on anything from June Brides to 
Fortune Telling by way of meeting current 
expenses until Lundy could get on his feet. 
But he must have a home now, a quiet 
place to rest in, if he was to gain his strength. 
Faith would be coming home soon and 
must have a happy place to live in. I was 
still expecting happiness, you understand. 
For so many years I lived securely in this 
illusion. It was my palace of dreams, the 
clear sky above my head upon the darkest 
days—the expectation that presently we 
would get over the last rough place in the 
road and live happy ever after. 

I have sometimes wondered about the 
veracity of the Almighty at this point. We 
are made so intoxicated by hopes and faith, 
by the very nature of flesh and blood, that 
we expect happiness in a world made wise 
by unhappiness. But it is not so bad, once 
you get accustomed to the truth that happi- 
ness does not make anybody happy long, 
but that it is learning how to be decent and 
not crooked in the game that makes life 
worth living and insures peace somehow. 

Lundy went back to his work in the pub- 
lishing house and we settled down in this 
old red-brick house. There was a clump of 
purple phlox on either side of the door, 
many flowering shrubs in the yard, a brick 
walk netted with fine grass between the 
bricks that led to a real front gate, a big 
garden, a huge willow tree on the west side 
of the veranda that trailed its boughs like 
green veils of loveliness—but not a single 
thing inside paid for! I wondered why 
Lundy did not ask me how I came by all 
these things. But he never did. He was 
like one taking gifts from God now, and 
asking no questions. He was a bit dim in 
his mind from this time to the end about 
all realities. 

I worked some of the Circuit Rider notes 
into a short article and sent it to a New 
Yorkmagazine. Itwas promptly returned — 
for the same reason, I suppose, that no 
motion-picture concern would ever con- 
sider putting the story of the Circuit Rider, 
as it was finally written, on the screen. 

Great motion pictures are as a rule only 
great feats in photography. They must fill 
the eyes of the audience to bursting with 
terrible scenes or grand scenes. But when 
you analyze them their appeal is to the 
sensational pop-eyed faculties, made up of 
crowds, costumes, catastrophes and wind- 
blown natural scenery. 

I wish somebody would try a good old 
roaring Methodist preacher as a motion- 
picture director and give him a free hand. 
The results would not be artistic. I reckon 
for conscience’s sake he would kick your 
hard-earned standards of art out of the 
back door. But, believe me, he would make 
a fearfully awkward, convincing picture. 

You may think such a performance would 
be primitive and absurd. It would. There 
is nothing more diverting to the vulgar eye 
than an exhibition of religious zeal. But 
such a preacher is accustomed to that. He 
faces the same element in his congregation 
at the beginning of a revival. He simply 
goes on preaching the Word of God. He 
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knows there is a place in the worst man’s 
heart where it lodges to stay. He lets them 
have it, hell and damnation, prodigal son, 
“blessed are the meek,’”’ one charge after 
another until he gets them all. I have seen 
him do it. 

What the motion-picture business needs 
is a winnowing of stars and acrobats, less 
art for art’s sake—a damnable doctrine 
anywhere—and more men with imagina- 
tions at the head of it, even if they are 
short on financial ability. The whole thing 
might go bankrupt for a while, but this 
nation would be better off. 

The Circuit Rider sketch had been re- 
fused, you will remember. Something must 
be done about that. June was at hand. I 
felt called to go to Baltimore for Faith’s 
graduation. This required funds. I had 
fifty dollars—not enough! The spirit of 
Wall Street entered me. I plunged—in my 
imagination of course, because I had noth- 
ing else with which to plunge. But the sky 
was the limit. If I fell, great would be the 
fall of me. But I did not expect to fail. 
You want to remember that—nobody can 
fail who will not admit defeat. Still it was 
a question how I should get back home if 
my plans miscarried. 

I added three thousand words to my 
Circuit Rider story out of the mass of notes 
I had made at the hospital. Then I packed 
my bag, stuck the manuscript in with my 
other things and started for Baltimore. 

I experienced the glorified distinction in 
Baltimore of being recognized as Faith’s 
mother. I may not have been very well, 
after all I had passed through, a trifle de- 
pleted nervously, for I was tearful with 
happiness, being noticed so much, and loved 
and praised and escorted this way and that. 
Girls are adorable hostesses. 

I saw Faith standing like a small pink 
doll in her cap and gown, and the neat little 
motion she made changing the tassel on her 
cap to the graduating angle when she re- 
ceived her diploma. I thought I had never 
seen a prettier gesture. My bosom swelled, 
my eyes smarted at the sight of my dear 
little bachelor of arts, who was so short of 
stature, and who looked so high and prim 
in the face, with her soft blue eyes raised as 
if she said with them, ‘‘Now I am wise for- 
ever.”” It seemed to me I could not bear 


it—her exquisite self-consciousness. I felt | 


my hat to make sure it was not tilted too 
much to one side with this stress of emo- 
tion, because my hats will do that no matter 
how securely I pin them on. 

That night I saw Faith in her first eve- 
ning gown—satin, my dears, with quite a 
train. The color was the palest yellow, 
brocaded with lilies of the valley. There is 
no telling how many articles on the Acts of 
the Apostles that thing cost me! But it 
was worth a million to see her so lovely, her 
dark hair without a crimp piled high on her 
head, her shoulders so white, her face so 
fair, cheeks barely pink—nice girls did not 
use rouge then—such a winsome little lady, 
with another brighter smile every moment, 
but too impressed with her new dignity to 
let go into actual merriment. The train of 
her gown spreading behind her, I suppose, 
gave her this charming touch of gravity. 

It lies now folded and faded along with so 
many other tokens of her life and loveliness. 

When the commencement exercises were 
over I sent her home to be with her father 
until I could attend to my own important 
business. 

I had determined to publish my Circuit 
Rider story in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, being too desperate to think even in 
the terms of merely submitting the thing. 
That implied a possible refusal. I cannot 
think what might have happened if the ed- 
itor of THE Post had suspected my pow- 
ers of predestination. I do not suppose it 
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looking very well, because you ¢ 
you have been sitting up night 
with a sick man for months, andh 
a lot of work besides, and gone in 
your household things, and have y 
money in your pocket, and don 
after all what is going to happer 
within the next few minutes. I7 
that I had a headache, but recoye 
this pain almost immediately, | 
many a woman has done that wher 
to be well and strong instantly ¢ 
something vitally important. 
An associate editor met m 
impression of him was one of 
kindness. But I have never beer 
find out what kind of man he is 
comes to testing copy submi 
Post. He is frightfully quiet abi 
He had very little to do with 
occasion. He led me into the edi 
not exactly by the hand, but as 
parents bring a child to school the 
Then he left me, as they do. 
I recall only snatches of the i 
which followed, and that I did not 
sitting down on account of the 
weather in that place, which some 
gested a high, keen wind, probably 
by electrical disturbances. But In 
distinctly what I thought and he 
I felt very uneasy. For me i? 
never. I must either sink or swi 
minutes. Presently he sat down! 
desk and let me know that he | 
sample of my work. But he toldm 
wanted a whole serial of the s 
chapters. ¥ 
I was appalled. I had never} 
story then of more than five ! 
words. This was as far as the wil 
imagination would carry me. ~ 
him promptly that I would write 
Once you plunge you must go on} 
or go under. I was gambling on 
ers to create and stick it through. - 
know what kind of powers alongt 
had, but they had better be enoug! 
this order was what I thought. — 
These were the circumstances } 
to the writing of A Circuit Rider’s 
to fifteen years of fortunate and } 
sociation with THE Post and its ¢ 
a contributor. = 
I took the next train for } 
I walked to the station, Se 
bunch of what I supposed to be 
given me after lunch that day. | 
know why the people on the street 
me, nor why on the train the port 
solicitous about keeping these flow 
nor why the women in that coach 
admire me. I thought it might 
ready got out that I was about t 
ute a serial to THE SATURDAY | 
Post. When I reached home so 
formed me that the lilies v 
I still have that wealthy bow 
and faded, somewhere in a po 
I began A Circuit Rider’s 
third day of July, 1909, and 
the thirty-first day of the sam 
was not so arduous a taskasI 
no creative work at all, but mi 
from memory the experiences Lur 
had lived in the itineracy, precise e 
record I am now writing is the sé 
life copy. 
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ie ded change now exists in patron- 
tirs; a new light in the minds of 

ficers and those with executive 
t:that appointments of merit, with 

d efficiency, create a far better 
l|sset than mere partisan political 
; has done much to relieve the 


ith perhaps a few exceptions, 
nnts in the various executive de- 
n', including those that required 
vil nomination and confirmation 


1.amoment’s time toinvestigating, 
i to its political effect, the nature 
ointment that was recommended 

‘e accepted the policy that mem- 
Caigress of his own party should be 
xe in appointments to duties in 
sctive districts and states. He 

i honesty and ability. When a 
g@ problem confronted him where 
of opinion were apparent among 
ijn the responsibility of recom- 
i¢ he sought their efforts for agree- 
“a harmony program. Failing in 
-yuld urge a compromise and seek 
ueavors for a settlement of their 
differences. When he found no 
elo his appeal he accepted his re- 
ily and made his decision fearlessly. 


cts Office Appointments 


ryy of the executive departments 
sew patronage problems for the 
xzutive. Outside of the presiden- 
ycitments the nomination of which 
oo the Senate for confirmation, 
mn appointments in the State 


at. In the Department of the 

‘the internal-revenue collectors, 
eiors of customs, the state prohibi- 
c's are all considered as senatorial 
‘pe theSecretary of the Treasury 

| recommendations for nomina- 
.e Senate upon the indorsements 
eitors. Senators are, as a rule, in 
yind joinin a letter of indorsement. 
$0 patronage in the War Depart- 
-| the Navy Department. In the 

at of Justice we find the district 

and the marshals of the courts 
icntial patronage. Here, again, the 
*yxeneral makes his recommenda- 
ohe President, following the in- 
els of the senators. There are some 
©. in some states, of course, but 
al there frictions that cause annoy- 
e’ost-Office Department there are 
mus number of postmasters. They 
s¢ by executive order from an eligi- 
eablished by examination held by 
te States Civil Service Commission. 
™ candidates making the highest 
gide of those taking the examina- 
> rtified by the commission to the 
sr-General as being eligible for 
tia, The Republican congressman 
e.istrict the vacancy occurs is ad- 
fhe list, and his indorsement is 
eby the Postmaster-General. If 
rt is represented in Congress by a 
r the minority party the senators’ 
mat issought. When both senators 
ig2ssmen are of the minority party 
tial chairman and the national 
tmen give to the Postmaster- 
lneir indorsement. This policy is 

v_one. During the service of 
n Harding 10,728 nominations for 
siships were sent to the Senate. 


‘with the President. The excep- 
sted of appeals from members of 
tor executive order where their 
candidates were not eligible by 
Onge. In some of the fifty excep- 
h?resident himself sought confer- 
i{ members of Congress relative to 
nts in which he himself found 
onal interest. Contrary to the 
r tought, the naming of postmasters 
| iden on the President. 

i@ epartment of the Interior there 
n and-office commissioners in the 
3 jesidential patronage. The Secre- 
2 Interior makes his recommen- 
the same manner as applies to 
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appointments in the other executive de- 
partments. In the Department of Agri- 
culture, in the Department of Commerce 
and in the Departmerit of Labor very few 
positions are available for patronage. 

There does exist a patronage problem 
that carries a very heavy responsibility and 
causes a great deal of worry and anxiety. 
The Constitution gives to the President the 
authority for the nomination of the judges 
that constitute the Federal judiciary. They 
must be confirmed by the Senate. The 
members of the Supreme Court, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the Court of Claims of 
the United States, the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals, the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia and the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
are all named for life terms. One can read- 
ily appreciate the very serious nature of 
this obligation. 

The President is a very serious-minded 
official when this task confronts him. It is 
with no difficulty that he makes his decision 
for vacancies on the Supreme Court. When 
a vacancy occurs outstanding men, with 
nation-wide reputation as lawyers and 
judges, come instantly to his mind, but for 
the other courts he finds the pathway to 
determining the proper nomination a diffi- 
cult and trying one to travel. In his efforts 
to find a dependable estimate of the qualifi- 
cations, the character, the capacity and the 
fitness of those who are being considered or 
have been suggested to him, he finds a con- 
flict of opinions and convictions that be- 
wilders and disturbs. 

I have seen a large delegation of promi- 
nent lawyers urge the fitness of their candi- 
date for judicial service in most impressive 
terms, and at the conclusion have seen 
members of this same delegation seek a 
private audience in order to give to 
the President a far different estimate of the 
candidate’s qualifications, and seek the 
President’s interest in another name. Parti- 
san politics is not always a factor in this 
duty. At times a man of the minority party 
is being sought. I have never seen any indi- 
cation of the importuning of the so-called 
political bcsses, of vested interests, or of 
capital or labcr, but I have seen a very de- 
cided interest on the part of those charged 
with the responsibility of confirmation and 
of organizations whose activities are of 
law-enforcement interest. It is not very 
comforting or helpful to the President, 
confronted with this most difficult task of 
all his responsibilities, to receive a commu- 
nication saying: ‘I address you not only 
in your capacity as Chief Executive but 
as the leader of your party.”’ The duty of 
selecting the judiciary of this republic is 
indeed a very heavy responsibility that 
worries and distresses and causes great 
anxiety. A mediocre bureau chief can be 
removed; not so a Federal judge. 


Many Papers to Sign 


I know of no way of relieving the Presi- 
dent from such burden as may exist in his 
office that is created by the patronage prob- 
lem. You cannot divorce a President from 
the responsibility of being the leader of his 
party. Relieve the President from his party 
leadership, his party responsibility, his ac- 
counting to his party and through his party 
to his constituency of faithful performance 
of party pledges and party promises, and 
you make him a distinguished chief clerk. 
Patronage is a factor of his leadership. One 
might be of the impression that you could 
relieve the President of all patronage mat- 
ters by giving him an assistant for the 
patronage problem. He has ten able as- 
sistants now, members of his cabinet. A 
determined, fixed policy of delegating all 
patronage matters to the members of his 
cabinet and holding them strictly responsi- 
ble for honesty and efficiency sounds ideal, 
and to a very great extent was followed by 
President Harding. 

It won’t work, however, without a great 
many exceptions. A President cannot call 
men from all parts of the country during 
the time between his nomination and his 
election, seek their advice, their counsel, 
their service, their codperation in his per- 
sonal behalf and in the behalf of the party, 
and again seek their aid in March to help 
and to assist him in keeping his promises to 
his constituency, and also tell them, in the 
same breath, to see the Secretary of War, 
the Attorney-General and the Postmaster- 
General about a presidential nomination 


WHY PRESIDENTS BREAK 


when these men are now seeking the Presi- 
dent’s help, service and codperation in 
keeping the promises and pledges they 
made in the work of electing him President. 
It is impossible for a President to ask a 
conference with a senator in order to con- 
vince him that his policy on foreign rela- 
tions is in keeping with party pledges, urge 
him to be a supporter, and then ignore his 
wish to be helpful when he suggests the 
name of a distinguished lawyer for the posi- 
tion of a Federal judge. It is impossible to 
establish by law a patronage policy. A 
President must fix his own policy, determine 
in his own mind his own method of dis- 
charging this obligation. If he needs as- 
sistance he has able and efficient and 
trustworthy counsel in the members of his 
cabinet. It is not necessary to create the 
office of assistant to the President. 
‘Anyone having occasion to go into the 
President’s office is impressed with the fact 
that the Chief Executive is forever signing 
letters and documents,” says another met- 
ropolitan editorial writer. There is, of 
course, a large amount of purely routine 
work that confronts the President. In it- 
self, as a daily task, it is not a great burden. 
The Chief Executive of the greatest nation 
of the world, with forty-eight states having 
connecting Federal relations with a hundred 
million people, with the duties and the 
powers placed upon him by the Constitu- 
tion, with the many responsibilities that 
Congress each session directs him to assume, 
quite naturally finds routine requirements 
constantly before him. Official papers from 
executive departments, requiring the Presi- 
dent’s signature in order that his approval 
of a purely executive matter may be indi- 
cated, are numerous, but the task of simply 
annexing a signature to official papers, the 
text of which it is not necessary to analyze, 
is of slight physical effort and no tax on 
the mental faculties. I have no doubt that 
this burden, if you wish to call it a burden, 
could be greatly lessened by modern busi- 
ness methods and legislation that would 
place a great deal more of the responsibility 
upon the heads of the President’s official 
family and the chiefs of the various bureaus. 


Other Nominations 


The official papers that come to the exec- 
utive office from the Department of State, 
with the exception of the nomination pa- 
pers and various commissions, are very 
largely of a Constitutional nature, and very 
little relief could be afforded. I can see no 
reason why the commissions of coast-guard 
officers, public-health-service officers, col- 
lectors of customs and collectors of internal 
revenue should be issued and signed by the 
President. I have never sought to deter- 
mine the reason or the necessity of having 
various regulations in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, assignment of public-health officers 
to consulates abroad, or the designation of 
coast-guard vessels for winter cruising and 
protection of seals or the approval of coast- 
guard-retirement records require the Pres- 
ident’s approval. 

In the War Department the President is 
required to nominate the Secretary of War, 
the Assistant Secretary of War, all bureau 
chiefs, chaplains, the adjutant general, the 
inspector-general, judge-advocate-general, 
quartermaster-general, chief of finance, 
surgeon-general, chief of engineers, chief of 
ordnance, the chief signal officer, chief of 
air service, head of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, chief of the militia bureau, chief of 
the chemical-warfare service; to nominate 
and sign the commissions of army officers 
above the rank of colonel, and to approve 
certain Philippine acts and all court- 
martial cases. 

In the Department of Justice all police 
and municipal judges in the District of 
Columbia must be named by the President, 
likewise the commissioner of deeds in vari- 
ous states for the District of Columbia; the 
commissions of all notaries public in the 
District of Columbia must be signed by 
the President. In my judgment the Presi- 
dent of the United States should be relieved 
of all responsibility connected with the 
District of Columbia. I[havenonew method 
of government to suggest for the district, 
but I can see no justifiable reason why the 
President of the United States should be 
importuned for his influence with the dis- 
trict commissioners, whom he nominates, 
for the selection of the chief of police or the 
superintendent of schools. 
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The RAMBLER> 


Your pal in work or play 


America’s most popular style of 
knit coat. Men of all ages and 
occupations are enthused over 
this all-’round, all-year coat. In 
offices, homes, for outdoor sport, 
it makes real pals. 
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Unusually elastic, yet shape retaining. 
Long fibre worsted gives warmth without 
bulk. Heather mixtures; raglan shoulder; 
tailored finish; reinforced seams, pockets 
and buttonholes. Know the pleasure of a 
Rambler. Also made in Angora finish 
and four pocket vests. Write us for 
folder and dealer’s name. 
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Pajutarly Priced 


There’s a Rambler Jr. for your boy, too. 


KLING BROS. & CO,, Inc., Chicago 
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Pots and Pans 
of 
aluminum, tin, 
copper, brass, 
agateware, are 
all easily kept 
sweet and clean 
by 
SAPOLIO 


Large Cake— 
No Waste 


If your dealer 

cannot supply 

you send |0c. 
for 


large size cake. 


we 


Yl ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO 


SAPOLIO 


NEW YORK.US. A. \ 
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Now that Arrowhead Ankle- 
Clinging Hosiery has shown 
the way to more beautiful 
ankles, society frowns upon 
carelessly selected stockings. 
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Something more appealing than 
beauty of texture has identi- 
fied Arrowhead Hosiery in the 
minds of well groomed 
women—beauty of line; the 
close fitting of the ankle, re- 
vealing and glorifying nature’s 
own priceless gift. 
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Ankle-Clinging 


HOSIERY 


\For all the Family 
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are now a social requirement 


Skilled craftsmen in the 
Arrowhead mills have fash- 
ioned a super-elastic stitch 
whichstretches—and contracts, 
fitting the ankle like a glove 
and adding neatness, trimness 
and beauty. 

Long wear—and moderate 
price assure you of utmost sat- 
isfaction so long as you insist 
on seeing the Arrowhead label. 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


Established 1896 


Chattanooga Tennessee 


Ask for ‘‘Minnehaha”, 
a fibre silk stocking 
plated with pure thread 
silk, and strongly rein- 

= forced with mercerized 
yarn at the top, heel 
and toe. 


EVENING POST 


I have noticed in the press that a very 
close student of governmental activities has 
suggested the appointment of an assistant 
to the President in order that he may be 
relieved of the burden of considering appli- 
cations for pardons. “The assistant in 
charge of applications for clemency would 
read the official record in all such cases, 
digest the same, and then place all the facts 
upon whicha decision could be based before 
the President.’”’ Not very complimentary 
to the Attorney-General or to the pardon 
attorney, who has been in the government 
service many years and in whom great con- 
fidence is placed in the matter of applica- 
tions for pardon. They read the official 
record, digest the same and place all 
the facts upon which a decision may be 
made before the President. The facts 
in all pardon cases are placed before the 
President by an Attorney-General, and 
the pardon record comes to the President 
with his recommendation as to the proper 
decision. But it still rests with the Presi- 
dent and his conscience under what cireum- 
stances it is his wish to grant executive 
clemency to violators of the law who have 
been tried by a jury of their peers and sen- 
tenced by a Federal judge. 

It is a very difficult task to come to a 
decision on pardon cases, but if a way can 
be found which will prevent the President’s 
friends from seeking his favor in the matter 
of pardon cases, court-martial cases, West 
Point and Annapolis dismissals, a real re- 
lief will be afforded. All these matters have 
been passed upon by duly constituted 
agencies, created by law, all of them have 
been approved by a cabinet officer, all the 
facts digested and presented to the President 
with a cabinet-officer’s recommendation, 
and yet a good-natured, kindly disposed, 
cordial and courteous President is embar- 
rassed, annoyed, distressed and disturbed 
by friends who impose upon him even by 
following him to and importuning him in 
his private home. No enactment of Con- 
gress can relieve this burden. 

There come also from the Department 
of Justice, for the approval of the President, 
claims against the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, all of which carry the recommendation 
of the Alien Property Custodian and the 
Attorney-General. 


A Characteristic Reply 


All postmasters’ commissions are signed 
by the President. One day when in the 
President’s office, noticing an unusual num- 
ber of postmasters’ commissions awaiting 
his signature, I said to the President: 
“That’s a hard job. Why don’t you vest 
authority to someone in the Post Office 
Department?” 

His reply was very characteristic: “I 
don’t mind it, and Hays tells me that the 
postmasters like the President’s signature 
on the commissions, and I am glad to please 
them.” 

In the Navy Department the approval of 
allnavalregulations, requestsforretirement, 
proceedings of retirement boards, dismis- 


| sals from the naval academy, proceedings 


of selection for promotion board, and all 
court-martial records are required of the 
President. This is not a task that worries 
or annoys if it is the President’s policy to 
follow the recommendations of his cabinet 
officers. From the Interior Department 
come the contracts with the various Indian 
tribes in quadruplicate—desert-land con- 
tracts, coal-land withdrawals and restora- 
tions, Indian deeds and wills, leases under 
the Oil and Gas Leasing Act, orders of 
modification of various power sites, petro- 
leum and power-site withdrawals and res- 
toration orders, public-water reservations 
and reservoir-sites reservations with their 
restoration. In the Department of Agri- 
culture the President’s approval is required 
in various regulations. Few papers of a 
purely routine nature come to the President 
from the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Labor. 

These comprise the name-writing require- 
ments. Of itself, the task is not so burden- 
some as the public thinks it is. 

The friendly greeting and the cordial 
handshake of admiring constituents; the 
acceptance of full responsibility of the 
problem of patronage; the general routine 
duties of the office, created by the enact- 
ment of law; the duties and powers hbe- 
stowed upon the Chief Executive by the 
Constitution do not break a President. 

The responsibilities, however, that come 
to him, by reason of his political leader- 
ship, by reason of his being the chosen 
agency of a great constituency, intrusted 
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with the faithful administratio: 
pressed wishes, their hopes ¢ 
sires, and by reason of a conse 
for accomplishment—these re, 
bring the anxiety, the worries, 
the trials that sap the streng 
bust man. Accomplishment of. 
ample compensation, but the 
ments are many and bring reg 
sorrow. 

The Republican Party pledg 
nee, Warren G. Harding, to t 
its platform. The people by an 
ing vote voiced their confid 
sincerity of these promises an 
in its nominee. The Presid 
augurated on March 4, 1921, 
assumed his duties, and faced his 
bilities with confidence and full 
of accomplishment. In his i 
dress he renewed his pledge 
service; he was not “unmindf 
mendous responsibilities . . 
the realization comes the surg 
solve.” He “would shrink fr 
den if there is to be sole respo: 
there are a hundred millions 
concern and shared responsibili 
vited their codperation. He 


and humility of spirit and im 
favor and guidance of God. 
these I am unafraid and con 
the future.” 


The Legislative Progr 


The President after the ing 
ceremonies hastened to his d 
newed vigor and in good health, 

On March 22, 1921, he called 
session of Congress to conven 
enth. The Congress assembled 
largest working majority ever gi 


in control, pledged to party 
President sought considerati 
Republican Congress of natio’ 
too long delayed; he called at 
fact that the people had cha 
Congress and this new Adminis 
the solution, the readjustment, f 
struction and restoration whicl 
the wake of war. 
He invited their attention 
pledges; the vast national 
and the need of economy; th 
and the need of relief; the 
instant tariff enactment, emerg 
acter; the enactment of legisla 
ing for the national budget 
need of inquiry in the matter 
the need of investigation in t 
railway rates; the need of ame 
strengthening the laws governi 
aid for highway construction; 
a merchant marine; the im 
radio and cable communicati 
of the Federal Government in 
tion of air navigation; neede 
for the organization of a bureau 
ters relating to hospitalization, 
training, war insurance, rehabili 
all pensions; the creation of a 
of public welfare; the race prob 
priations for the Army and thi 
pledges of the party for an 
nations. Then Congress went 
Congress was in extraor 
from April 11 until Novem 
The regular session convened 
1921, and again the President 
attention to the nation’s n 
problems still pressing for acco 
The regular session lasted un 
22, 1922. On November 9, 1 
extraordinary session of Congre 
to convene November 20, 1922 
the President went to the legis 
of the Government, and a : 
the problems that still confron 
tion. The extraordinary sessio 
December 4, 1922, and the reg’ 
began the same day. Once mo 
dent went to Congress and said 
problems are calling for a sol 
recital of all of them in the 
known limitations of a short 
Congress would seem to lack sin! 
purpose.” This session lasted 7 
419282 ‘ 
President Harding was in offie 
and five months, and Congr 
sion almost continuously. 
It is not, then, the handsha 


involve, which cause our - 
break. It is that fearful stra 
h (Continued on Page I 


tinued from Page 166) 
yneomitant of the tremendous, 
t and far-reaching problems 
1e is constantly confronted. It 
lable strain of leadership, the 
ved in attempting to bring 
my among a great variety of 
riews, the strain of instilling 
expedition into men who, per- 
che intricate problems involved 
jislative duties, are disposed 
at a pace which almost sug- 
g to those whose interests are 
ted. It is the strain of deal- 
yblems on which the comfort, 
ty, often even the lives of the 
id, with no authority, with no 
achinery, and the solution of 
be acquired only by the ex- 
the extreme limit of the forces 
good fellowship; of seeking by 
ind appeals to humanitarian- 
riotism to induce men to sac- 
; least to compromise—that 
egard as constituting their just 
ible rights, in order that the 
are may be conserved, that the 
oitie may be saved from un- 
jad unmerited hardship. 


/ 
rsidential Problems 


king and currency; claims 
1;aovernment; coinage, weights 


¢ buildings; flood control; for- 
; immigration and naturaliza- 
it affairs; industrial expositions; 
; interstate commerce; pen- 
igtion; the judiciary; labor; the 
-narine and fisheries; military 
‘es and mining; naval affairs; 
st offices and post roads; public 
‘ivays and canals; civil-service 

ion of the statutes; rivers and 
lic roads; warclaims; woman’s 
e budget, and so on. 
tincomplete though it is, affords 
tion of the diverse, intricate, 
d often perplexing questions 
~stantly to the attention of the 
,/egarding which his advice is 

by men who in all sincerity 
ally regarding the methods 
will serve the public interest. 


th expert advice as he can pro- 
_ien with gentleness and diplo- 
Ito compose differences which 
ust militate against the public 
J»pardize his party’s success. 
lf the problems which arise al- 
“found each President was the 
4stion, with which Mr. Harding 
dipon to deal as soon as he en- 
Vhite House. A vast fleet, built 
gicy of war, was owned by the 
28. Obviously its operation for 
sutes of trade was essential to 
O.tion of normal prosperity to 
édent Harding stood pledged. 
jaintenance of the fleet and such 
ropes as then existed involved 
£180,000,000 a year. Practically 
2cedent it became the duty of 
liz Administration to blaze a 
ak out a method of operation 
Nl reduce this deficit to a mini- 
. could not be wiped out en- 
lout sacrificing the vast capital 
ysted and without jeopardizing 
foreign trade. The solution of 
would crown with glory the 
cers and directors of any great 
“90ration. It would be regarded 
» achievement by any captain 
It was merely one of a thou- 
ns which confronted the Presi- 
United States when he took up 
1 of that great office. 
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No small measure of the strain which de- 
volves upon the President grows out of the 
necessity of dealing with situations in 
which he is wholly lacking in authority— 
often as a result of the comparative insular- 
ity of the states as compared with the 
Federal Government. In this category be- 
long those labor controversies which from 
time to time threaten or actually do para- 
lyze the coal and other great industries. 
Those controversies which threaten and 
sometimes do paralyze the transportation 
industry of the country belong in this cate- 
gory only to a less degree. Twice during 
his Administration President Harding was 
confronted with the danger of the paralysis 
of the means of transportation. In neither 
instance had he the legal authority to say to 
employers or employes “‘Thou shalt not.’ 
In one instance, without that authority and 
inspired solely by horror of the frightful 
hardship which menaced the entire people, 
he did say it, and a strike was averted; 
averted probably in large measure because 
of the ability he displayed in making the 
parties to the controversy perceive the 
suffering the fulfillment of their determina- 
tion would inflict upon all their fellow citi- 
zens. 

In a second instance, when the threat- 
ened strike of railway employes was less 
general, he was not so successful. But no 
thoughtful person can escape a realization 
of the strain under which he labored in 
both instances. 

Obviously a contributory cause of the 
great strain to which our Presidents are sub- 
jected is the tremendous growth of the 
nation. With that growth also has come a 
rapidly increasing diversity of governmental 
functions. Occupancy of all fertile and 
available agricultural lands has created the 
necessity for the irrigation of hitherto arid 
lands; the reclamation of what heretofore 
have been regarded as irretrievable swamp 
lands. Increasingly intensive agricultural 
development with its accompanying denu- 
dation of timberlands has led to the necessity 
of vast Federal schemes for flood preven- 
tion. Decreasing available supplies of coal 
have made necessary extensive and intri- 
cate Federal machinery for the distribution 
and regulation of water power capable of 
developing electrical energy. These are but 
a few of the developments resulting from 
the growth of the nation, each one of which 
presents complex problems which in the 
last analysis come to the President for con- 
sideration and solution. 


Party Discipline Relaxed 


But in addition to the growth of the 
country, the last two decades have been 
marked by another development, a polit- 
ical development, which at best greatly 
increases the strain upon our Presidents 
and their difficulties. This is the steady and 
rapid deterioration of party discipline—a 
result, in my estimation, of the extension of 
the primary system. The time was when 
the President as leader of his party could 


appeal to his party associates in Congress | 
to uphold the policies advocated in the | 


party platform and to support the interpre- 
tation given those policies by himself and 
the party leaders on the ground that such 
action was essential to party success. The 
so-called popular primaries have led to a 
far-reaching undermining of this method of 
control. Under the present system each 
national legislator finds himself dependent 
on and responsible to the views—or what he 
conceives to be the views—of a majority of 
his constituents. He feels that he owes 
little or nothing to his party for his nomi- 
nation or election and that obedience to the 
judgment or the mandates of the party 
leaders will bring him no reward. It makes 
no difference how ill-conceived may be his 
conception of the wishes of his constituents 


‘or how completely at variance their views 


re wishes may be with the national wel- 
are. 

Under the old system, if the nation as a 
whole prospered under the guidance of the 
party in power that party received the com- 
mendation of a majority of the voters and 
that party possessed the power to reward 
those of its members who had contributed 
their part to the national welfare. But 


with each member of the party a law unto 
himself it can easily be perceived how diffi- 
cult is the task of the President when it 
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becomes his duty to bring order out of 
chaos, to induce individual members to 
sacrifice their personal predilections or yield 
their personal judgments in order that the 
greatest good of the greatest number may 
be promoted. 

Still another phase of the great strain 
under which the President labors is rarely 
perceived by the general public. This is the 
fact that aside from his hours of actual sleep 
the President enjoys no moment of com- 
plete relaxation. It seems inevitable that 
his every waking hour must be devoted to 
the promotion of some phase of the public 
welfare; and this does not exclude even the 
periods devoted to meals and to what is 
commonly termed relaxation. Rarely does 
a President enjoy even a meal free from the 
presence of those invited to his table for 
state reasons or from the company of friends 
who, being, like himself, vitally interested 
in state questions, consciously or uncon- 
sciously direct the conversation to matters 
of state. It is the experience of every 
President that suggestions from party lead- 
ers are constantly received, proposing that 
he invite to his table this or that guest as an 
expedient method of promoting some state 
policy, of according recognition for some 
service done—rarely personal—sometimes 
to the party, more often to the state, and 
not infrequently of a purely philanthropic 


| or patriotic character. 


Needless Speechmaking 


Even when the President seeks some 
measure of outdoor exercise, at golf or rid- 
ing or similar sport, state reasons dictate 
the selection of his companions, and every 
moment not essentially devoted to the 
pursuit of the sport is occupied with the 
consideration of the problems of his office. 
Custom has sanctioned the devotion to the 
use of the President of a naval dispatch 
boat, the Mayflower, and it is not uncom- 
mon to read in the public prints that the 
President and his family, accompanied by 
several guests, are making a week-end trip 
on that vessel. To the casual reader this 
naturally suggests a period of delightful 
recreation, but the more observing analyst 
will perceive that invariably the President 
is accompanied by personal or party friends, 
members of his cabinet, or others; and 
could the public be present on these trips 
they would realize how small the measure 
of actual recreation even they afford the 
head of the nation. At best the President 
is compelled constantly to fill the réle of 
host and is thus deprived almost entirely 
of those periods of complete retirement and 
relaxation which go so far to maintain the 
physical tone of the man engaged in normal 
pursuits, however engrossing may be his 
business cares, however heavy his respon- 
sibilities. 

Thus far I have outlined the grave and 
inevitable strains which come upon our 
Presidents, which too often break down 
their health or impair their efficiency either 
during their terms of office or soon following 
the expiration thereof. I now come to 
another strain which should be and I be- 
lieve is avoidable. This is the strain of 
unnecessary traveling, and especially of 
unnecessary speechmaking. No one out- 
side of the White House itself can form any 
adequate conception of the demands on the 
President’s strength made by those who 
seek his presence in their respective com- 
munities, who plead that he address their 
various meetings and conventions. It 
might not be entirely delicate for me to 
suggest that in some instances, at least, 
such invitations and such pleadings are in- 
spired, perhaps unconsciously, more by a 
desire to utilize the President of the United 
States as a drawing card to insure a gener- 
ous attendance at a meeting, a convention, 
a fair, or what not, than by any loyal 
devotion or genuine anxiety to hear the 
President speak. It is, however, true that 
to one inside the White House, at least in 
some small degree charged with conserving 
the President’s strength, such a suspicion is 
sometimes unescapable. 

It is unquestionably a part, and an im- 
portant part, of the President’s duty to 
make known to his fellow citizens the aims 
for which he strives, the necessities which 
prompt his course, the reasons which in- 
spire his policies. It is essential to the suc- 
cess of any Administration that the great 
mass of the people shall have a clear con- 
ception of the President’s motives, a com- 
plete realization of that which he has 
achieved, and a keen perception of that 
which he seeks to obtain. But it should be 
a fundamental principle of patriotism that 
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The investigators set down ways and 
means to avert strikes, which include the 
recommendation that each wage agreement 
shall provide for penalties for the breach 
thereof by either party, and the method by 
which such penalties are to be enforced. 
It is further suggested that the anthracite 
and bituminous wage contracts shall expire 
at different dates, and that in case the 
principals are unable to agree upon the 
terms of new wage agreements, the Presi- 
dent shall be so informed, and a committee 
shall immediately be appointed by the Chief 
Executive to inquire into and make a report 
upon all the relevant facts in the con- 
troversy. Speaking of anthracite mining, 
the statement is made that the whole rate 
structure in the hard-coal field harks back 
to the practices and conditions of 1902, and 
is antiquated. Nothing could be more a 
fact than that an industry, subject to con- 
stant changes, cannot tie itself inflexibly 
to conditions of twenty years ago without 
hampering the management and working 
injustice to the miners. 

All of which information supplied by the 
coal commission is interesting and helpful, 
but it is nothing more than a mere assem- 
blage of words if the many suggestions are 
not backed up by legislative action. It is, 
of course, true that the country has never 
had what might be termed a real fuel fam- 
ine, and it is for this reason that the public 
has adopted an optimistic frame of mind, 
and goes on hoping that a coal crisis may 
be avoided without any resort to strenuous 
remedial measures. 


A Case of Cold Feet 


And no class of our citizens so heartily | 


dislikes putting their fingers into the coal 
muddle as do our politicians. A few weeks 
ago when the anthracite operators and the 
miners broke off their negotiations, the 
President sought the aid of the coal com- 
mission in an effort to settle the differ- 


ences. Then later the onerous task of try- | 


ing to bring about an agreement was taken 


over by Governor Pinchot, and the discus- | 


sions were shifted away from the nation’s 
capital. Many of our high-up government 
officials undoubtedly hold the idea that 
meddling in labor matters is an unhealthy 
activity, the consequence of which may be 
political extinction. But some day, and let 
us hope it will be soon, one of our important 
Federal leaders will awaken to the truth 
that there are only about 600,000 union 
miners, while there are 20,000,000 and more 
purchasers of coal who would certainly be 
grateful to anyone who would give us 
emancipation from fuel oppression. 

The miners’ union is a far different or- 
ganization today from what it has been in 
the past, and the change is due almost en- 
tirely to John Lewis, the miners’ president. 
Other leaders of the men, like Mitchell and 
White, were clever, level-headed fellows, 
well versed in trading points and usually 
ready to compromise differences. Lewis is 
a different type of man. 

A few years ago he was statistician of 
the miners’ union, and he came into con- 
trol more because he was in the line of 
succession to high office rather than for 
any unusual qualities of leadership that he 
was supposed to possess. 

When he became president of the union, 
miners in many parts of the country knew 
little or nothing about him, and it was the 
belief of a large number that he would not 
have the nerve necessary to carry the men 
through a stiff fight. 

Practically the first important matter 
that Lewis had to deal with was the serious 
trouble that resulted from the union’s ef- 
forts to organize the mines in Southern 
West Virginia. Before the difficulties had 
reached a critical stage the miners’ new 
president asked the Chief Executive in 
Washington for arbitration of the differ- 
ences, and the answer was a refusal of his 
appeal. A little later the miners started a 
march that culminated in a miniature civil 
war with some loss of life, and the outcome 
was a complete defeat for the miners’ or- 
ganization. Lewis not only has never asked 
for arbitration since then but has refused 
even to consider any such method of settle- 
ment, stating time and again that if arbi- 
tration could not be offered where the union 
was weak it would not be accepted where it 
was strong. 

At the present time the whole coal out- 
look swings around this one man, who has 
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become more or less the dictator of the 
mining industry. He is not a radical, as we 
understand the meaning of the word. In 
fact, Lewis has fought Bolshevism, com- 
munism and anarchy in the ranks of labor 
with all the power he possesses. A short 
time ago I had several hours’ talk with him, 
and he said: ‘“‘I have no patience with those 
who are always attempting to upset es- 
tablished practices and substitute experi- 
mental methods for those that have been 
proved worthy. I believe in the United 
States and have never doubted for a min- 
ute that we have here the grandest nation 
and the best government in the world. My 
children are growing up and I want to keep 
our land free and clean so that it will be a 
proper and desirable place for them to live. 
I am opposed to I. W. W.-ism and all kinds 
of similar cults whose chief purpose is to 
destroy rather than to build up. 

This is not mere talk put forth to mis- 
lead a gullible public. John Lewis is an 
American, descended from a father who 
spent his life working in the mines, and 
who, the son believes, would have lived ten 
or twenty years longer if the working con- 
ditions of those earlier days | had been better. 
Lewis is aware that the miner’s task is an 
onerous one, beset by unusual hazards, 
and it is his opinion that the men who 
spend their lives underground shooting and 
loading coal should receive equal wages 
with workers in other industries that render 
a similar service. 

In order to get a correct slant on this 
whole mining situation, one must bear in 
mind at all times the true nature of this 
union leader. He is the type of fellow who 
is immediately ready to stake everything 
on a single outcome. He says that the 
miners’ union is composed of men who by 
both training and instinct are the greatest 
fighters in the world. Also, he has great 
respect for the talents and ability of his ex- 
ecutive associates, and this faith in his 
organization has materially increased his 
confidence in the irresistibility of the power 
he controls. Apparently Lewis is fearless, 
especially when it comes to shaping his 
course in direct opposition to public opin- 
ion. There has never been any evidence of 
his becoming discouraged by any disap- 
proval of his actions on the part of the 
people at large. In fact, it may be truth- 
fully said that the miners’ leader is pos- 
sessed of all the qualities of an absolute 
dictator, and he controls the destinies of 
two-thirds of a million workers as com- 
pletely as did any ancient czar the lives of 
his subjects. The President of the United 
States failed twice last year in personal 
appeals to move him an inch from his de- 
termined course, and his successes have 
increased his willfulness rather than less- 
ened it. 


Settlement by Surrender 


Furthermore, Lewis learned early in his 
administration that all it was necessary for 
him to do was to call out the men, and suffi- 
ciently curtail production so as to reduce 
fuel supplies to a point where the publie will 
become alarmed and make an outcry loud 
enough to reach the ears of Government 
officials. The immediate result is a demand 
by the Government that the trouble be 
settled and mining resumed. In order to 
bring about such a conclusion of the diffi- 
culty, sufficient pressure is brought to bear 
upon the mine owners to force them to 
make such concessions as will satisfy the 
workers and cause the strike to end. In 
other words, the common custom has been 
to end coal strikes by giving in and thereby 
purchasing peace with the public’s money. 

The so-called man on the street has 
utterly failed to grasp the seriousness of 
this whole coal problem. He has failed to 
comprehend the fact that only two steps re- 
main before our entire coal industry is 
placed under the control of the workers and 
becomes subject to the dictation of the 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The first step leading to this end 
is the establishment of the check-off in the 
anthracite field, and the second step is the 
unionization of the bituminous mines in 
Southern West Virginia and other states 
where the mine workers have not yet been 
organized. The adoption of the check-off 
by the hard-coal operators would make it 
possible for Mr. Lewis and his associates to 
collect a million dollars a month in the 
anthracite region, with which they might 
finance a strike in the soft-coal fields while 
the anthracite collieries continued working. 

The check-off materially increases the 
power of union officials and establishes an 
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curred in violation of agreemen 
more than one thousand ann 
last four years. Hundreds of s 
in violation of agreement have t 
in other unionized states. Thes 
erators tolerate the check-off f 
sion and not from choice, whic 
by statements submitted to t 
States Coal Commission, in wh 
phatic demand is made by th 


that the check-off is a system 
poses to make union member 
tion of the constitutional right 
to work at his trade. It isa 
on practically every occasion pub 
trators have rejected the prin¢ 
check-off as an undemocratic 
partial legal authorities have f 
pressed the opinion that the 
unlawful monopolistic arrange 
lation of the nation’s antitrus 
even the miners themselves 
their own union can just as eas 
dues from members without t 
which places this duty upon the 
as can other organizations. 
The miners are continuo 
sistently demanding | concessii 
strengthen their union, and 
nothing in return that will su 
ple of the country with any 
insure the nation against the 
oppressive exercise of power a’ 
by the organization of the m 
Mr. Lewis is doubtless an 
leader, but how can we tell on 
ders his mantle of authori 
Under him are fiery radicals 
followings in the districts over | 
preside. One such union officia 
his entire region for more than 
constant turmoil of unauthoriz 
So far President Lewis has 
control these refractory elem 
organization, but there is no 
about the length of his day 
and mastery. The public 
never know how many moves 
president has been compelled t¢ 
cent times that were not of choi 


must view the growing stra 
(Continued on Page 
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hion with considerable alarm. Not 
zo the arbitrary, selfish attitude 
1e operators provided the country 
Jnief industrial problem. Even yet 
he methods of the coal-company 
‘sregard public welfare and are op- 
nd wasteful. Some of the worst 
. now surround the coal industry 
are caused by practices of the 
iy be traced back to methods fol- 
the mine operators. — ‘ 
strikes curse the coal industry in 
(1 where the union has gained con- 
many as forty-five outlaw strikes 
/n place in the mines of one com- 
) single year. These walkouts are 
« any one of a variety of reasons. 
ber of the union is temporarily 
yr disobeying a mine rule, or for 
‘in some dangerous practice, the 
sdiately go on strike and stay out 
discharged employe is reinstated. 
ent that in such a case the exer- 
dinary discipline is seriously ob- 
if not completely broken down, 
‘trikes or threats of strikes. 
se known as button strikes are 
frequently in an attempt to force 
jctors, clerks and others to join the 
; goes without saying that button 
d all similar walkouts occur in di- 
sion of the wage agreements exist- 
en the operators and their men. 
‘a officials, though admitting the 
{of outlaw strikes, still maintain 
-a perfectly proper procedure for 
ers to violate their contract in 
(keep a member from being dis- 
r to prevent a delinquent member 
ymber from being continued in em- 
In most districts the local 
rve a certain day of each month 
day, and specially selected com- 
f workers carefully examine the 
yuttons worn by all employes in 
jid the mines. It is an amazing 
) that now exists in view of the 
/wage agreements expressly forbid 
ed discrimination against any per- 
ae ground that he is or is not a 
if any labor union. No argument 
sry to support the evident truth 
‘hundreds of outlaw strikes now 
ace in our coal fields each year, 
added evil of restricted output, 
>a source of great economic waste, 
| of which must be a material in- 
the price of coal. 


i 
Irbitrary Restrictions 


tically every branch of coal min- 
; the owners are facing restrictions 
lad or another. The affairs of the 
‘nion are handled arbitrarily. The 
‘ion is an autocracy in the highest 
‘urthermore, there is a sad lack of 
jility on the part of union officials 
‘wn members, to the operators and 
itblic. Even when the sentiment 
‘k and file in the union is opposed 
i>, this opposition counts for noth- 
| leaders have decided to stop the 
in of coal. All such deficiencies 
“2medied before we can have peace 
iy in our fuel industries. 
aatter of fact the new order, or 
Gorder, that now prevails in the 
cstry is merely a substitution of 
rule by the workers for a similar 
’ppression formerly exercised by 
owners. Practices that the union 
‘ed sinful when the operators ruled 
ow find their duplicates among 
ods the miners employ. So far as 
: Interest is concerned, it is no less 
dr one or two labor leaders to con- 
'e human energy necessary in the 
n of coal than for a few capital- 
ve unregulated and unrestricted 
all the lands containing fuel. As 
‘ight now goes, we have merely 
/itution of one form of feudalism 
tor, and the new rule manifests no 
jsideration for the general public 
the old. The present policy is to 
joercion by public privation, and 
will continue to be successful in 
| of our labor barons so long as we 
vernment afraid to apply correc- 
regulation to the nation’s most 
labor organization. 
al problem is America’s foremost 
question, and there is no remedy 
ficulty that does not recognize the 
of correcting union evils. There is 
but that the rank and file of work- 
mines and elsewhere honestly de- 
fair and reasonable, However, as 
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the union of the mine workers now func- 
tions, there certainly is not complete free- 
dom of expression and vote, which results 
in the administration of affairs being left to 
the more militant and loud-speaking minor- 
ity. In the case of practically all large 
locals, the rules of the union make it pos- 
sible for less than 1 per cent of the member- 
ship to hold meetings and transact vital 
business. Impartial observers insist that 
there is great need for more democracy in 
the union, and it is suggested that one im- 
portant step toward this end must be the 
establishment of the secret ballot so that 
the miners may vote without fear or coer- 
cion. 


The Public Still Waiting 


For years the people of the United States 
have waited patiently for the coal operators 
and miners to establish their business on a 
basis of law and order. The only reward 
the public has received for its forbearance 
is an endless series of conflicts, the economic 
waste of which is beyond description. Out- 
lying coal fields, such as the regions in the 
Southwest, are practically starving in idle- 
ness because the companies there operating 
cannot market their coal on any such wage 
basis as is now in effect on paper and com- 
pete with fuel oil and wood. The rank and 
file of the miners in Oklahoma, for instance, 
realize this truth, and if there was any such 
thing in the miners’ union as district or 
state autonomy these workers would, in 
their own interest, accept a material reduc- 
tion in their present wages. But they have 
as little to say about their own local affairs, 
and what they may accept for their labor, 
as the individual operator has to say con- 
cerning what he will pay. 

The wage scales which the coal operators 
of outlying districts must pay, and which 
the miners in these fields must demand and 
accept if they continue to work in the 
mines, are arranged in Cleveland, New 
York City or some other distant point, by 
conferences composed entirely of the com- 
petitors of the producers in all these out- 
lying districts. The result is that the wage 
scales so made are always adjusted to the 
advantage of the operators and miners of 
the three or four states that make them and 
that desire to extend their marketing ter- 
ritory. The conclusions on which wage 
contracts for bituminous mining are con- 
structed are always based upon conditions 
prevailing in the so-called Central Com- 
petitive Field, and the pay of the men is 
founded upon what is thought to be appro- 
priate and bearable in that field. Then the 
acceptance of these conditions is autocrat- 
ically and summarily forced upon all other 
districts, in most of which the coal deposits, 
the conditions of mining and competitive 
market situation are different. 

It is an interesting fact that the repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers of 
America at no time, from the beginning of 
the strike, April 1, 1922, met the operators 
west of the Mississippi River, or intimated 
to them what they would accept until after 
settlement had been made with coal com- 
panies east of the Mississippi. Then the 
operators in the West were given notice 
that they would be conceded the same, and 
only the same settlement granted in the 
East. As a result of this the price of coal in 
the Southwest has advanced to a point 
where the public has revolted and is refus- 
ing to pay the bill. 

With oil selling at approximately one- 
third what it brought in the summer of 
1920 when the present high wage scales be- 
came effective, with coal costing as much as 
it cost at that time, with freight rates on 
coal 35 per cent higher than they were when 
the present wage was adopted, and with the 
purchasing power of the farmer materially 
reduced by a general lowering of the prices 
of everything he sells, it is not difficult to 
understand why many railroads and indus- 
trial plants in the Southwest and elsewhere, 
that have heretofore remained faithful to 
the use of coal, are going over to oil. This 
also explains why the farmers and the 
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townspeople in agricultural communities 
are economizing by burning wood. Such 
developments are strangling the industry 
and reducing miners to virtual starvation 
in Oklahoma and other outlying fields. 
Furthermore, this situation plainly indi- 
cates the impossibility of having’ any Fed- 
eral official or government commission 
satisfactorily administer the affairs of our 
great mining business by the simple issu- 
ance of blanket orders from an office in 
Washington. 

In some sections of the United States 
today miners would greatly increase their 
monthly earnings by agreeing to accept 
substantial reductions in wages. Through 
such action the workers would bring about 
steadier employment by eliminating much 
idle-day expense, enabling the operators 
further to reduce prices and successfully 
market coal in competition with oil and 
other fuels. Undoubtedly high wages are 
pleasing and contribute to the prosperity 
of a community. But a high rate of pay 
that results in a prohibitive price for a prod- 
uct, in a consequent loss of customers and 
in poverty for employes because of lack of 
employment, is not bearable from the stand- 
point of either the miner or the operator, 
and certainly is not in the public interest. 

The sober-minded, peace-loving miner 
has as little escape from these conditions as 
the operator in organized territory. He 
cannot disobey the most arbitrary demand 
of the union, or refuse to contribute any 
sum called for, and continue to hold a posi- 
tion at any mine in any state that operates 
on the closed-shop basis. Under the check- 
off system it is not unusual for the union to 
assess each worker six or seven dollars a 
month, while in special cases the union’s 
demand on the individual worker has 
amounted to more than twenty dollars. 
Of course when the burden gets too heavy 
for the miner he can go to nonunion fields 
and escape the dictation of the board mem- 
ber and the organizer. But the coal owner 
cannot move his mines and must operate 
them where they are, under conditions pre- 
scribed by the union. If the operator 
should try to throw off the yoke and under- 
take to work his mines with men that are 
willing to serve for what he can afford to 
pay, the result is almost certain to be blood- 
shed and a destruction of property. 


The Menace of Violence 


The big problem with respect to coal 
mining is to substitute intelligent indus- 
trial codperation for the present vicious in- 
dustrial strife. The business must be 
relieved of the menace of violence. The 
widely diversified units and the keenly 
competitive interests in the bituminous 
field must be permitted to undertake uni- 
fication and organization of the industry 
under the close scrutiny of the Federal eye. 
Coal operators, who have invested their all 
in this basic industry, and who are charged 
with the responsibility of producing the 
nation’s chief fuel supply on a reasonable 
cost basis, must not be denied the right to 
manage with efficiency the properties they 
operate. 

But this does not mean we must abolish 
the miners’ union. It does not mean the 
men must be denied the right to organize 
in their own interest and bargain collec- 
tively. It does not mean that the labor 
leaders must be forbidden to use every law- 
ful means of persuasion to induce unorgan- 
ized workers to join the union. Industrial 
history has proved that workmen seldom 
get justice until they pool their interests 
and use the power of a central body or so- 
ciety to defend their rights. All over the 
United States one can find employers in 
dozens of industries who are unjust, arbi- 
trary and cruel. Therefore, let us have 
unions of workers to protect employes from 
the tyrannies of the industrial despot; but 
let us not be bullied into accepting a pro- 
posed solution for the labor problem that 
merely transfers the rod of publie oppres- 
sion from the hands of the unjust employer 
to those of the irresponsible union leader. 

There isn’t any doubt at all but that we 
have come to a time when there must be a 
showdown in this vital matter of defining 
the respective rights of capital, labor and 
the public. The coal industry has evidently 
been selected for the test. The leaders of 
our big unions have assiduously applied 
themselves to the task of adding one new 
principle after another to those that form 
the foundation of the general labor policy. 
The latest rule of action that has been pro- 
posed for our acceptance is the doctrine 
set down by the miners’ president that no 
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motor is like 
coolin’ soup 


Soup won’t cool on a 
hot stove—you gotta 
put it in a bowl and 
blow on it. It’s like that 
with your motor. You 
have water around it, 
but that gets hot—your 
motor not bein’ no ice 
cake. So to keep the 
whole works from mel- 
tin’ and flowin’ onto 
the road, you got a rad- 
iator, and a fan—and a 
fan belt. 


Now, whether the fan 
does any good or not 
is up to the fan belt. 
And any fan will do the 
most good when it’s 
gettin’ its pep from a 
leather belt. A Hilab 
grips like an old-fash- 
ioned drummer, has no 
more give to it thana 
pawnbroker, and wears 
outaboutthetimeyou’d 
be buyin’ your third 
ordinary belt. 


Try and make a liar out 
o’me. Your dealer will 
sell you a Hilab. If he 
hasn’t any, write me and 
I’llsendhimoneforyou. 


Low priced 2 
for all cars 
Flat and V-Type 


Hide Leather & Belting Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana A 
= 


HiLlas 


Gets more out of any cooling system 


Meets 
Emergencies 


Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape. 
Keep a spool in the 
house, garage, office, 
tool chest, golf bag, 
traveling kit. Mends 
most everything from 
baby’s toys to broken tool 
handles. Sticks to china, 
glass, metal. 15c 25c 50c. 


Ask your druggist. 
© B&B 1922 


Mail this for Free Strip SEP10-13-23 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Name. 
Address. 
City 
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“I was only eighteen then, my dear.” 
“But you’ve the same smile now, Grandmother—it’s hardly a 


day older.” 
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Beautiful teeth are treasures increasingly precious as the years 
slip by. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is ‘safe for a lifetime, because 
it contains no grit or harmful ingredients. It “washes” and 
polishes; does not scratch or scour your delicate tooth enamel. 
Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly. That is all any tooth paste 
or powder should do, for a dentifrice is a cleanser 
only—not a “cure-all.” 
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If your Wisdom Teeth Could 
Talk They’d Say,“Use Colgate’s.”’ 
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dispute shall be settled by arbitration. We 
are informed, in fact, that we must accept 
this proposition without question or prepare 
to face a fuel famine. 

In answer, let the American public for 
once show its displeasure and disapproval 
by forcing action, rather than by merely 
bandying words. Could anything be more 
just than to insist that the miners’ union 
be compelled to accept responsibility in the 
same way that capitalistic groups which 
own our mines are held liable for their acts? 
Organized labor must be made to recog- 
nize how preposterous is its demand for 
complete immunity from any effective reg- 
ulation by the state. No free citizen can 
be made to work if he does not want to. 
But the great mass of our people, com- 
monly known as the American public, can 
very properly undertake to establish a few 
principles of its own, and the first and 
most fundamental one should be the tenet 
that when any worker or group of workers 
voluntarily enters employment and freely 
makes a contract, it is a solemn duty to 
keep this agreement, and there can be no 
freedom worthy the name on any other 
terms. It is ridiculous to say that men are 
reduced to involuntary servitude by a per- 
fectly fair and just law that merely compels 
them to keep their word. The responsibil- 
ity for working contracts must rest equally 
upon the employer and the employe. 

Since there appears to be no way to pre- 
vent coal strikes, it is evident that the only 
course of action to safeguard the public 
interest is to force a settlement of such dis- 
putes before the stocks of fuel on hand 
throughout the country have been reduced 
below a legally prescribed danger point. 
Because fuel ranks next to food as life’s 
most essential material, we must determine 
and define by law what a coal emergency is, 
and just when it commences to exist. In 
case of a strike the President must be given 
authority to declare such an emergency, 
and the matter in dispute should then go to 
a board of arbitration previously author- 
ized by law to function in such a time of 
need. Statistical machinery must be ever 
at hand to enable this court of judgment to 
render a speedy decision, so that when the 
terms of settlement are announced the 
country will still have a considerable sup- 


| ply of coal on hand to tide over the crisis. 


Of course there is a strong likelihood that 
striking miners will refuse to accept the 


City Boy —‘‘Here’s One of These 


Got Its Eyes Open Yet’’ 
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decision of the arbitration board, | 
case the Government will immedi: 
ceed to the business of prody 
temporarily under Federal sy 
Obdurate miners cannot be made 
but they can be asked to moy 
secure employment in other line 
meantime an injunction would | 
from the courts, prohibiting + 
from carrying on a strike in the f, 
national emergency, and past ¢ 
has shown that no strike ean be 
when the organization machin 
workers’ union has been enj 
functioning. It would take w 
haps months to build up an a 
of miners to supply the nation’ 
and general industry might hay 
terially slowed down in the m 
cost of settling such a controyer 
manner might total some hundre 
lions of dollars. But the coal s! 
year cost the country conside 
than a billion dollars, and the 
further trouble was increased 
lessened. There are times whe 
too much to pay for the upholdi 
and the maintenance of a nati 
respect. ; 1 
The mine operators naturally 
want their business interfered wit 
any way subjected to Federal reg 
The miners threaten to end the | 
career of any public official who fa: 
use of the court injunction to d 
strike or who insists that the union 
responsibility and submit to arbi 
But if the people of the United St 
earnest in their declared desire for 
nent relief from the fuel evil, then 
ear must be turned to the voices 
fighting factions, and the remedy; 
must give primary consideration 
consuming rather than the produ 
terests. The idea of having the G 
go into the coal business, eye 
rarily to tide over an emergenc 
popular one, but to those who ob 
me say that no one throughout th 
and breadth of our land has so far bi 
to suggest any other cure for t 
muddle that would be more than 
palliative. a 
We must either indorse moderate 
regulation of the coal industry nov 
prepared to accept complete gove 
ownership a little later. t 
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HE KINGSTON CAR HEATER stands between 
you and the coldest wind that blows. It keeps your 
“car cosily warm in zero weather, and it works accept- 
ably on either open or closed models. 


The Kingston has real “‘heatability.”’ It heats almost in- 


stantly. And itis safe heat. Pure, fresh air is heated over the 
exhaust manifold and is forced through the register to you. 
When the car becomes too warm the register is closed with a 
touch of the foot, and the heated air is diverted beneath the 
car through a by-pass—an exclusive feature on the Kingston. 


The Kingston Heater is strictly a quality product, handsome 
and durable, and the price is attractively low. There is a 
Kingston for your Ford, Dodge, Overland, Chevrolet, Essex 
and Studebaker Light Six. 


Kingston Heaters come attractively boxed, complete, ready 
for use, and are easily and quickly installed by any one. They 
are just as effective on touring cars and roadsters as on sedans, 
coupes and coaches. 


Get a heater that has heatability ! Thousands of car owners 


will testify as to the effectiveness of the well-made Kingston. 
Make your car an all-the-year-round comfort by installing a 
Kingston today. 


Your dealer has the Kingston, or will get it for you. 
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The new arch supporting shank built into. 
FLoRsHEIM shoes—both Riem and FLexinre— 
giving the wearer the benefit of a firmly sup- 
ported arch and the freedom of a flexible arch. 


Has the style of a regular FLORSHEIM shoe with 


special comfort features added, 


Style M-130—Combination No. 14 
This Style $11 
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Enjoys Closed Car Comfort 


Unless your engine enjoys the closed car comfort that Winter- 
front gives it, you are under constant suspense during cold 


weather, wondering how much-trouble you are going to have. 


Winterfront 


banishes wor ry and keeps the car in cheerful operation all winter. 


It is easily attached, in a few minutes, with 
four long slender bolts, and accentuates the 
beauty of any car. 


The shutters open and close in response to 
the condition of the engine, keeping it always 
at highest efficiency. 
This is done automatically, without thought 
or attention on your part, by our clever 
thermostatic control. 


Because the heat is held under the hood the 
motor keeps at starting temperature for 
several hours longer, when given the protec- 
tion of a Winterfront. 


You save both oil and gas because the engine 
quickly reaches efficient operating tempera- 
ture, which is automatically maintained. 


But best of all is the peace of mind that fol- 
lows loss of worry about starting, freezing, etc. 


PINES MANUFACTURING CO., 404-412 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Your dealer can ‘ltach it in a few minutes. 


If there 


is no dealer convenient, write us for further details. 
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OUR FOREIGN FARMERS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“Living on a farm ain’t living,” explained 
a foreign-born worker who had abandoned 
his farm and returned to industry. ‘You 
work day and night, year in and year out, 
and at the end you’ve got nothing to show.” 

As a business proposition it does not ap- 
peal. So that if Uncle Sam, in a sudden 
brain storm of benevolence, should adver- 
tise to the immigrants, “‘Today is the day 
we give farms away,” there might, indeed, 
be a general rush to secure holdings; but 
it is certain that inside a year over 95 per 
cent of them would be standing in line at 
the employment gate of the big basic in- 
dustries, asking their old jobs back again. 
For American farms, whether they know it 
or not, are not what the vast majority of 
them want; what they want is cash in hand. 


The Farmer’s Handicaps 


In the second place, most of them upon 
arrival in this country lack the necessary 
capital to buy afarm. They have no finan- 
cial margins; farms cost money; running 
them costs money; and to obtain that 
necessary initial sum, industry claims them 
for a period of at least five or ten years. So 
that even if all of them were bent on owning 
a farm, which they are not, they would still 
have to spend a term in industrial servitude 
in order to amass the necessary capital. 
There is also a third major obstruction— 
the lack of suitable land. It is conserva- 
tively estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that somewhat less than half 
the land of the United States can at present 
be cultivated with profit; and a large pro- 
portion is inferior, sub-marginal, and of 
absolutely no use to the individual settler 
unless he be possessed of invincible will, 
vast reservoirs of courage, patience and 
strength, and in addition several rugged 
incarnations in which to achieve his arduous 
goal. At bottom, farming is not different 
from other occupations in its requirements 
for success; and a man going into it, 
whether he be foreign or native, should 
possess the requisite capital, the requisite 
tools, the requisite experience, and above 
all the requisite brains and grit to put up a 
nervy fight and take heavy punishment 
without lying down through the first hard 
years of establishment. There’s no black 
magic in this; it’s the universal prescription 
for success in any line. Boiled down, the 
farming formula reads something like this: 
Capital + Experience + Stamina + Good 
Land and Transportation Facilities = Suc- 
cess, Deo volenite—politics, world markets, 
and the weather man permitting. 

It was a Polish farmer in the fertile Con- 
necticut Valley whosummed up thesituation 
for me, while his band of children—cheap 
labor—weeded his ten-acre onion patch, 
and his wife—ditto—in bare feet and sun- 
burnt like an Indian squaw, whose status 
in many respects she resembled, hoed the 
long rows of his tobacco field. It was like 
this, he said: 

“You see, las’ year I get lotsa onion. 
Tine crop. But everybody else get lotsa 
dam onion too. No ean sell—see? Too 
much plenty onion; nobody want. An’ 
year before, I getta plenty fine crop to- 
bacca—nice big leaf. I think gonna have 
big crop. One day come hailstorm. In two 
hours my crop all gone. Another tobacca 
field right across the track—fine jus’ like 
mine. An’ that dam hail never cross the 
track; never touch those tobacca field; jus’ 


An Old Abandoned Shack on a Deserted Farm 
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keel mine. I go getta lock’ in » 
awful mad, hit my head, and 
gonna sell; farm no good for b 
I can’t get nobody for buy. I 
I’m the only dam fool for stay in 
ness like here.”’ 

These conclusions, if they 
thing, reveal what an infinite 
tion of the immigrants already 
as well as of the vast horde cony 
all points of the compass upon 
can be satisfactorily settled upo 
They reveal that, as a solution tc i 
gestion, lawlessness and vice 
the great industrial centers, f 
the-farm slogan is fallacious 
work, The remedy does not 
track. 

These are broad generalize 
various steps and concrete ia s 
means of which I arrived at they 
down below. The field notes coy 
visits to farms in rural immi 
nities in the hinterland of New 
England and New York. Th 
material thus obtained was sw 
and checked up by talks with lo 
ties, chambers of commerce, 
leading men of the various 
involved. This latter group I foun 
straightforward and nonpartisai 
worthy degree, even when 4] 
revealed the defects of their own 
Thus the Jewish leaders, in an 
community composed of 100 p 
ish farmers, did not attempt t 
explain away the failure of som 
brethren to make good, but ai 
situation with frankness and 
And I found a like candor amon 
and Polish leaders. 

I was struck with the severi 
they reviewed the failures andg gE 
of their own people. In th 
cultural communities the 
visited were Russian and Polish 
ians—chiefly from the south; P 
anians; with a_ scattering 
Bohemians and Portuguese. I 
out saying that in an investi 
character, necessarily limited 
attempt has been made to bee 
final, but merely to record sue 
dencies and facts asseemed tom 
outstanding and representative 
tion as a whole. 


Jersey Truck Farmers 


My itinerary mapped ou 
packed my bag and boarded a 
first port of call was in South 
land of the truck farm, the b 
the vine; the land of overh 
and the scientific poultry farm, wh 
call chickens birds and talk learned 
a balanced menu. The town o} 
lively, prosperous little center, 
outlying colonies of Jewish and 
ers, possesses a chamber of cor 
secretary of which obligingly unlo 
me various doors of informat 
duced me to the leading citiz 
afternoon, behind a fast trot 
oiled roads, through the heart 
peared to be a flourishing fa 
nity, I got my first bird’s-eye 
situation under the expert guid 
editor of the local paper. 

“T want you to see the g 
first,”’ said he as we spun along 


railing thunder shower. “Then 
u over to people who can fill in 
of the picture. You see what 
‘ommunity this is.’’ He waved 
the pleasant landscape. ‘It’s 
land—little truck farms, poul- 
orchards, vineyards, with a few 
sperous places like the farm of 
yman, where I’m taking you. 
titisnow. But this’’—he drew 
ea piece of woodland and in- 
sly a squadron of mosquitoes 
greet us and eat us—“‘this is 
d to be. A jungle. Low bush 
pa swamp, covered with a 
>, and filled with armies of mos- 
‘as aéroplanes, armed with lances 
ts. You’ve felt ’em—eh? 
ye pioneer procedure is some- 
‘this: First, they cleared off a 
of land and stuck up a shack. 
-ound, look out for them; they’re 
monuments. Most of these Jew- 
‘lian colonists came over in the 
and ’90’s, so it’s the second and 
‘generation that you'll find on 
they knew nothing of America or 
‘ng game; and, in the case of the 
- were further handicapped by 
‘no agricultural background. 
ly spoke the language or knew 
sart-breaking proposition they 
inst. For this land around here 
t, and needs constant fertilizing 
‘obtain results. 
‘e you have it—the same old 
udicious selection of land! The 
ower seemed to think anything 
Seek for poor immigrants— 
: virgin forest or a malarial 


rst, the pioneers had to cut over 

nding their heads by the hour 
mid swamps; then they’d stump 
: plow it over and put in a crop, 
time, of course, they couldn’t 
lir families on that little patch of 
. land, so they’d trudge off to 
‘hood elsewhere.” 


| Killing Toil 


bf the Jewish families had to 
ical miles on foot to find work. 
lz all day they returned home as 
night, only to start out again in 
ours of the morning; and they 
it pleasant existence for years— 
-ocious toil. 

4 get even faintly the picture? 
‘ast the wilderness, always greedy 
tsown. A fight against poverty, 
to meet their taxes, interest 
and seed. A fight to sell their 
‘they had harvested them, for in 
' days they had no transporta- 
2 were markets at Atlantic City 
‘May, summer resorts, but they 
fifty miles away. So what did 
‘ers do? Well, they loaded their 
hns with stuff, started off at 
kin the evening, drove all night, 
Hy the next morning, peddled 
[that day, giving the horse an 
and feed, and then drove back 
ie night and started to work the 
‘Think of it! Two nights and a 
austing toil to sell their stuff! 
ave motor trucks, which make 
‘trip in a morning. It is a fact 
“ommonly in a bad or even an 
season the immigrant farmers 
their crops for less than would 
»rtilizer bills. Is it any wonder 
sat majority of them lost heart, 
sakes and returned to industrial 
‘in many cases it was this inju- 
stion of land which was the final 
broke the camel’s back.” 

ty did they take up such bad 


hey didn’t know any better. 
1 they? And they were in the 
2irfriends. But the main factor 
‘cision was that the land was 
2ap? Well, it proved dear in the 
's probably thought by those in 
hat a certain amount of hard- 
od for the souls of these pioneers. 
full measure, pressed down and 
2r; 1t was too much for most of 
7 caved. I can’t tell you the 
atage of the original settlers who 
strain and came through; but 

hty small. I’ve often wished 

committees who selected the 
mdemned these poor foreigners 
se swamps, working nights while 
d by day at their jobs, could be 
lear a like acre themselves, just 
1 of their souls. 


THE SATURDAY 


_“So in estimating this particular colo- 
nizing proposition, with its percentages of 
failure and success, the biggest single factor 
of discouragement and tragic disillusion 
must be laid to the initial blunder of selecting 


poor land. And now here we are at Doctor | 
Lipman’s place. There’s Lipman himself | 


over in the orchard, picking early apples. 
One of the most successful farmers around 
here, expert agriculturist, graduate of an 
agricultural college and for years head of 


the department in the Jewish agricultural | 


schooloverat Woodbine. This wasformerly 
their demonstration farm. Lipman bought 
it out, and still the farmers all around come 
to him with their problems for advice. Hi, 


Lipman!” He raised his whip and saluted. | 
“‘Here’s a lady from THE Post come to see | 


you.” 

Mr. Lipman came over with a pannier, 
reconstructed from a horse’s nose bag, of 
fragrant early apples, and proffered one 
while the editor explained my quest—to 
get first-hand data from the Jewish immi- 
grant farmers as to how they were making 
out on the land. 

“Tt’s not only the Jewish farmers,” I 
intervened. “It’s the immigrants of all the 
nationalities now coming to America with 
the notion perhaps that they’d like to settle 
on the land. 
rational, practical project, a sound business 


proposition as they say, or simply an ideal- | 


istic pipe dream.” 
Refugees of the Eighties 


“Well,” laughed Mr. Lipman, ‘‘no farm- 
ing in America is a sound proposition these 
days—not the way things are now. The 
farmer buys high and he sells low—if he’s 
lucky enough to sell at all. So that ifa 
man—whether he be an immigrant or a 
native-born American, a Jew or a Gentile— 
contemplates going into agriculture solely 


I want to find out if it’s a | 


as a money-making scheme, he’d bettersave | 


his cash. He can invest it better in some 
other line. That’s looking at it sheerly as 
a money-making enterprise. Personally, 
I don’t look at it that way. But you 
can’t blame men who do. The turnover 
is too uncertain, too slow.” 

“Are Jewish immigrants still coming 
into ns community to take up farms?” 

“ee (ope 

‘6 Why?” 

“Well, the pioneering period around here 
is about closed. This Jewish community 
was settled up in 1882, at the time of the 
Russian massacres, by men who came over 
for religious reasons to escape persecution, 
desiring to become American citizens, found 
homes and start their children out from the 
soil. They were a fine, solid, characterful 
stock. They took up uncleared farms, not 
to make money but to bring up their chil- 
dren in peace and freedom as useful citizens. 
Few had agricultural experience; they were 
chiefly scholars, merchants and professional 
men, admirers of Lincoln, Emerson and 
Thoreau. It was an adventure in idealism. 
Their hardships were incredible. Some of 
them lost out in the struggle; some stuck 
it out. And the second generation of the 
stickers are still on the land. But it’s an 
old colony —few of the recent immigrants 
coming in. As I said, farming isn’t much 
of an attraction these days.” 

I asked him how I could get in touch with 
some of these Jewish pioneer settlers and 
to suggest a list of names, some successes, 
some failures—a list, in short, that would 
reveal all angles of the problem. 

““My brother is down here at present vis- 
iting me,” replied Mr. Lipman thought- 
fully. ‘He might take you around. He 
knows this local situation better than I do. 
He was formerly editor of a Jewish agricul- 
tural paper, and before that, for years, he 
was their field man and used to drive about 
the country looking into the Jewish farm- 
ers’ needs. I’ll talk it over with him and 
we'll make out a list tonight; you may take 
my buggy. It’s ancient vintage, but my 
brother doesn’t drive a car; and tomorrow 
you can start out.” 

Accordingly, the next morning, seated in 
a high, jiggling old buggy, I started forth 
upon our rounds. 

“Tn general,’’ my guide began, “the his- 
tory of this early Jewish colony is about the 
same as any other pioneer enterprise where 
people are poor but possessed of stamina 
and high ideals. The weak ones peter out; 
the strong ones stay on and suffer. Even- 
tually they win through and their children 
reap the rewards. You'll find one interest- 
ing thing: The children of these pioneers 
are bigger, huskier than their parents were; 
they’re taller, with heavier physiques, 
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Remember Your First Gun? 


It wasanairrifle,wasn’tit? And thechances 
are it was a Daisy. How often you hear 
men say, I hada Daisy when I was a boy, 
and I’m going to get one for my boy, too.” 
Men who remember their own boyhood 
are quick to realize how much the Daisy 
will mean to their own growing sons. For 
the Daisy is more than just good fun. It 
makes a sure appeal to that feeling of 


younger as well as the older boys. 
any hardware or sporting goods dealer. 


manliness and character that you are so 
anxious to develop in your boy. That’s 
why so many parents today encourage 
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deeper chests, and they’ve so taken on 
American characteristics that you can 
hardly tell them from the native non- 
Jewish American stock. Such is the modi- 
fying force of environment.” 

This observation I found to be true. The 
big, rangy young Jewish farmers, second 
generation on the land, were built like 
giants, with a breadth of shoulder and 
reach of arm that reminded one of football 
heroes. In the crowded foreign quarters of 
our cities I had marked second-generation 
Jewish lads, thin as needles, sharp-featured, 
with peaked, pale visages, out of which their 
dark eyes burned, as if their minds were 
feeding on their bodies; but here in the 
country there seemed a better balance, a 
more normal equipoise. 

“The way these pioneer colonies worked 
out,’”’ continued my guide, “‘is this: First of 
all, they had the Jewish association behind 
them, to give information, lend money and 
see that they didn’t fall into the hands of 
crooks. The settler would buy from eleven 
to fifteen acres, uncleared, upon which he 
would stick up a shack, probably put an 
extra mortgage on that, and still another on 
farming implements. They had very little 
capital—maybe a hundred dollars, maybe 
less. 

“The first ten years was a period of ter- 
rible struggle, for they had no agricultural 
background, no financial margins, and in 
addition the men were mature, set, and so 
to a certain degree unplastic; it was hard 
for them to learn new ways, and here every- 
thing was new.” 


An Uphill Fight 


We drove into a farmyard, hitched, and 


| gave a hail to the farmer hoeing a field of 


sweet potatoes. He was one Doctor Lipman 
considered a failure. Formerly he had 
owned this property, consisting of about 
sixty acres; but through bad luck or bad 
judgment he had lost it, since when he had 
shifted about, leasing here and there, keep- 
ing his chin above water with difficulty, 
until this year, when he had once more 
taken over his old farm on a lease. The 
farmer came up and we fell into talk. He 
was a sawed-off, bowed-down little man, 
with the heritage of centuries of cramped 
existence in city ghettos stamped plainly 
upon his stunted frame; but his eyes were 
bright, twinkling, and he had the naive 
smile of a child. He showed me with pride 
a fine field of peppers and beans, and told 
me his hard-luck tale with simplicity, look- 
ing me eagerly in the eye. Yes, he had had 
lots of bad luck, but now he had a fine crop 
coming on and the prospects were bright. 
A few years and he would be O. K. A hope- 
ful, hairy little man witha bright and wistful 
eye. Yes, he loved farming; it was the 
only life; in cities there was no air. After a 
few days of it, something hurt him—here. 
He tapped his hairy chest with a big horny 
paw and smiled that childlike smile. This 
farm, he further explained, used to be his— 
years ago; he had always loved it; and 
when he saw it was for lease something in- 
side of him whispered, “‘Take a chance on 
it, old top. Go on!’’ And so he had, and 
thus far all had prospered. Maybe some 
day, if things went well He paused 
and smiled at me and straightway I caught 
a glimpse of his little dream—to buy his old 
farm back! 

“You'd like to buy it back?” 

He nodded, staring around, sighed, 
looked back at me and smiled. It was all so 
simple I could have diagramed that dream. 

“How did you happen to lose it—such a 
nice farm?”’ 

“Well, you see, it was like this: I got 
lotsa bad luck with my son.” A shade 
passed over his face. “‘I got trouble all the 
years with that boy. He not like work on 
the farm; run off. He wants that I should 
take him off the farm, fix him up with a 
business in town. Allright. So I set him up 
with a drug store. That cost me four-six 
thousand dollars before I got through. But 
he don’t like the drug-store business much. 
I get him something else. By-me-by, I lose 
my farm. Yes, I got lotsa bad luck with 
my son. But this time I think I gonna get 
good luck. I got poultry; I got peach; I got 
ten acres of sweet potato; I got peppers 
and beans. I got this team and when I 
work on the road or for other farms I make 
ten dollars a day. Yes, this time I think I 
gonna get good luck.” 

“You have courage.”’ 

“Oh, no; I like farming. I no like city; 
something hurt me—here’’—and he tapped 
his hairy chest with a big horny paw and 
smiled his childlike smile. 


October 


“You can’t call that man a f: 
exclaimed. “It’s his son dragged h 
Is the second generation waywar 
in town?” s 

“No, That’s one thing you 
farming. You don’t make mone 
least you can bring up fine, healt 
lies, and the children turn out y 

“And how did all these earl 
react on the children? Did they 
the farm? Or did they kick out ar 
to the city, where life was easier , 
could find amusements at night?’ 

‘Well, there’s been an interes 
opment in that particular regp¢ 
children of the pioneer days, thee 
born during the period of str 
parents were working themselves 
went off to the city to work, almos: 
exception. They didn’t want th; 
privation and toil. But the your 
dren, those born in later days, wh 
hardship and struggle were begi 
show financial eau 
the farm; they stay. Or if they, 
city the chances are that th 
The free, independent farm life i 
blood. And then, with automol 
isolation is not what it used to be 
younger boys are likely to stay fa 
to take a course at the agricultur; 
and learn how to do things scier 

“That’s another difference bet 
older and the younger genera 
parents, fresh from their sufferin, 
rope, came over here and took | 
primarily to establish homes a: 
children come into American ¢i 
from that angle. It was an ad 
idealism. Well, the parents |} 
ceeded—those who stuck it 
their children have grown up 
healthy and uncontaminated by 
life which leads the city boys o 
ents astray. And the second 
when they go into farming, goa 
the same enterprise and modern 
they would show in any other 
They study the latest methods; ' 
farming journals; and they run th 
just as their older brothers run #l 
ness concerns in town—to showa 
get the most out of the ground, 
find many of the youngsters 
poultry farming, which is a scient 
these days, with the breeding, lay 
anced menus and all.” 


‘ 
Unsociable Neighbor: 


“Here’s another thing: Thosey 
away to the city, after having 
made good on the farm, usual 
For example, a Jewish farmer, s 
early settler, who owned about fc 
under fine cultivation, with co 
house, barns, and an automobile, 
at a handsome profit and moved i 
One night some months later I rar 
and his wife at the theater. 

“*Well, how are you getting 
asked. - 

‘At once the wife began to exc 
fine they were doing, what a as 
had, how nicely it was furnished 
splendidly her husband was doin, 
ness; but the husband didn’t s 
save to confirm what his wife said 
his business was flourishing. 
rather dumpy, I thought. I let 
talk along, for I perceived there 
in the ointment of their happin 
wanted to see what it was. P: 
the wife let it out. She broke f 
this complaint: : 

““*But, you know, I have tot 
there’s one thing neither my hus 
I like about living in town. You! 
it was out at home. Everybody! 
other. And when you went 
street, everybody called you b 
name. “Good morning, Tash 


say, or, ““Good morning, Jacob. 
by your farm yesterday and you 
are doing fine. Guess you'll pay 
tilizer bill this year!’’ And they’ 
to visit you like you was human; 
you bought a new sofa or a ne 
graph, they’d drop in to see it, 
stop you on the street and say, 
hear you bought a fine new ph 
Guess Nathan musta done we! 
Think I’ll go into poultry my 

here I could go along the et 
drop and nobody says as mu 

morning to me or knows tha 
name. And they don’t come 
my nice home or bother their 
I’m alive or dead. And for 


(Continued on Page 
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Citinued from Page 182) 
1 I, we think maybe we made a 
coming away from the farm 
e ad good friends.’ 
rlwed into the city because they 
igi success on the farm, and they 
eithat in the city nobody cared— 
hir success was empty.” 
red into the driveway of another 
t of about thirty-two acres, in- 


 ltivated, belonging to a second-. 


» Jew who had bought it from his 
original settler, who had taken 
1 when it was a swampy jungle 
t, scrub timber and mosquitoes; 
n/ked out a clearing, stuck up a 
yved in his family, and then 
t» age-old struggle against the 
s poverty, poor crops and recal- 
«.. The son recounted the tale, 
- his shirt sleeves in the back 
t the smell of early apples min- 
auntly with a field of purple clover 
n He was a vital, husky young 
cissus, with a brood of rosy- 
oungsters prancing around his 


{nade you grow so big?”’ I asked. 
dio,” he laughed. ‘‘You have to 
* order to win out with the farm- 
snese days. Or maybe it’s the air 
yall the good fresh grub. I don’t 
hople can eat that flat city stuff 
gwith flies.” 

«the classic story of hardships to 
Lat of labor, machinery and fer- 
ily drought; bad markets. Some- 
20ld his crop to the commission 
hs than the actual cost of putting 
| ground. And then there were 
‘rest and payments on the mort- 
| gether a tough strain on a fam- 
.He had a farm of thirty-two 
he was forced to do outside work 
yash, so he had taken a side job as 
/lerk. But though he admitted 
« were bad, and the drought had 
sarly crops, yetitseemed a healthy, 
jily, with a big center-rush foot- 
» and a bunch of hearty babies 
(n about, hanging onto his fingers, 
wed us his peach orchard, heavy 
tuous fruit, an apple orchard, a 
1n patch, asparagus, cucumbers 
oes, all in tiptop condition. In 
|e was going into poultry. There 
noney, he informed us, in birds, 
/s easy to handle a big bunch as 
ach. One could net yearly a mini- 
wo dollars on each bird. Prices 
/, markets handy, and he figured 
jake quite a neat little income on 
jd or two birds. 


Too Many Burdens 


urse,” he wound up, “you have 
he poultry game or you stand to 
_ But there’s an element of gam- 
cything.”’ 
wrt, Mr. Spiegel, it’s been a bad 
farming’s a rotten game; but it 
k as if you and your family were 
.tarve.” 
ie laughed, “that’s one of the ad- 
of living on a farm; you can lose 
ht along and still live like a prince. 
ways chickens, eggs, vegetables 
and the folks in town are pretty 
ving us credit. If we have bad 
+t the bills ride. But this is our 
” And he lifted to his shoulder a 
dle-cheeked little son who bade 
pass his father in bulk. 
better-looking crop than they 
swn,’’ I observed. 
« He looked sober. “I’ve heard 
m. Living on the streets. Grow- 
to toughs and bums. Well, we 
2 that kind of crop around here.” 
k our leave and drove on to the 


much land should these farmers 
rder to make a comfortable liv- 
iquired. 
th to turn around on, but not too 
yne family to handle without help. 
ifty acres is about right. Over in 
bine colony they took up sixteen, 
additional allotment of sixteen 
‘could carry the load. Even then, 
2ared land, the farmer can’t make 
¥ his place the first few years. So 
1 farmers had to work part time in 
ing factories. In my judgment 
t farmers should not take on so 
idicaps as did these early Jewish 
They had too many burdens. 
e bound to break down under the 
d that discouraged the rest.” 
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We passed fields of early sweet corn, with 
overhead irrigation and bright with myriad 
miniature rainbows glittering in the sun. It 
is a system of overhead pipes with perfora- 
tions which sprays a gentle mist down on 
the crops below and requires less water 
than the Western ditch system. 

““Of course,’’ said my guide, ‘‘with over- 
head irrigation like that, a farmer doesn’t 
need so much land. He goes in for intensive 
farming de luxe, furnishing early vegetables 
for the markets. However, that costs 
money to install.” 

“How much?” 

“About five hundred dollars an acre. 
But after that a farmer can snap his fingers 
at the weather man.” 

Still keeping up a lively skirmish with 
mosquitoes we came to what I shall call the 
Bramovitch farm. 

“Here,” said my guide, ‘‘is an interesting 
proposition. Three brothers own this farm. 
First they went into truck farming; then, 
during the war, they took a shot at dairy 
farming, failed, and went back to truck 
farming. The eldest brother pulled out 
and returned to the city—a printer, I be- 
lieve. And now the two others want to get 
out the worst way. They’ve been here sev- 
enteen years.” 

We drove in behind the barn, to the edge 
of broad fields in a state of topnotch culti- 
vation, stretching away to a bit of green 
woodland beyond. I took in the silo, the 
big barns, the litter of modern machinery 
and those smiling green fields. 

“This looks like prosperity with a capital 
Pe etaala. 

“Don’t say that to Bramovitch!”’ smiled 
my guide, ‘Here he comes.”’ 


The Bramovitch Farm 


He waved his hat to a man down in the 
field, who rested his cultivator at the end of 
a furrow and came up, wiping his hands on 
his overalls. He was an intelligent, young- 
ish man with smiling blue eyes and a stub- 
born jaw. Farming, he declared with grim 
humor, was n. g. Here they had been at 
the game seventeen years, and nothing to 
show. He made the usual] complaints—bad 
weather, high cost of machinery, labor, fer- 
tilizer, and the rotten state of the market. 
As for himself, he was through; he wanted 
to get out—the sooner the better. Seven- 
teen years was a big bite out of a man’s 
life—and nothing to show! Oh, yes, he’d 
made a living. Well, yes, he had a family 
and that family was healthy. But who was 
to say they wouldn’t have been equally 
healthy in town? And it was no life. He 
reiterated that after seventeen years he 
had nothing to show. 

“But it seems to me, Mr. Bramovitch,”’ 
I objected, ‘‘that unless my eyes deceive 
me you do have a lot to show. This is the 
finest layout I’ve seen.’”’ And I nodded 
toward the smiling green land. 

“Tt looks all right—now,”’ he grumbled, 
but with a glimmer of pride in his eyes. 
“That’s not saying we won’t lose money on 
it before the year is through. And look at 
my oldest brother. He pulled out and went 
to New York and inside of three years he’s 
made more than we’ve made here in seven- 
teen. What I say is, farming as a business 
doesn’t pay. You can make more money 
in town, spend less energy and have more 
of a life.” 


“Still, you have something to show. | 


You’ve got an investment here. A house 
and barn, a silo fy i 
“Failure!” he interjected with a grin. 


“cc 


splendid condition. How many acres have 
you here?”’ 

“One hundred and ten. One hundred 
cultivated, ten woodland.”’ 

“How much are you asking an acre?”’ 

He named a moderate price. 

“And how much did you pay?” 

“Well, some of it I got cheap at a sheriff’s 
sale, and I’ve improved it since then.” 

“Just so. And how much did you start 
out with?”’ 

“Twenty-nine acres.” 

“You must have had a legacy—to buy 
all that extra land, and losing money every 


year.” He smiled, seeing my drift, but 
shook his head. “No kind relative left it 
to you?” 


“No such luck. We bought it of parties 
moving away. They lost heart, got dis- 
couraged, chucked the whole show and 
moved back to town. They showed good 
horse sense. Sometimes their wives didn’t 
like it. It’s lonely for a woman, and there’s 
no social life. Their city friends would 
come out to visit them, women with pretty 


all this machinery, and a farm in | 
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dresses, nice hair and soft hands, who took 
life easy, went to the movies and concerts 
and looked years younger than the farmers’ 
wives. And these city folk would say to 
the farmer’s wife, ‘Oh, you poor thing! 
My, ain’t it awful the way you have to 
work! Just look at your hands! I wouldn’t 
stand it if I were you! Can’t you get Nate 
to pull out? Gee! He looks like a hayseed 
too!’ And so the women persuade their 
husbands to move into town.” 

“And what did you do before, Mr. 
Bramovitch?” 

“T worked in a clothing factory —expert 
operator. They get seventy-five a week.” 

“Yes, but not every week. That's sea- 
sonal work.” 

“More, anyhow, than you make on a 
farm.” 

““And I suppose you just hate—hate 
farming? It makes you swear in the 
night?” 

‘He shook his head, smiling. 

“T like farming. But 

“There are buts in all trades. Do you 
take care of this place all by yourself?” 

“My brother and I. Haveto. Can’t get 
help. It’s a failure,’’ he added grimly, but 
there was a dancing smile in his eye. 

“You call it a failure; I call it a pretty 
good going concern, starting out from 
twenty-nine acres, and supporting in ample 
comfort three families for seventeen years. 
If you sell out and move into town I’ll 
venture inside of a year you’ll want the 
worst way to get back.” 

He laughed. 

“‘T don’t say I won’t. I like farming all 
right; but now I want to go; this darn 
thing has got my goat. Another year, if I 
want to come back, I'll come.” 

We shook hands and drove away. 

““And now,” said my guide, ‘‘I’d like to 
take you around to the farm of two Russian 
intellectuals, a man and his wife, who came 
over here as refugees in 1882 to escape the 
massacres—both finely educated, gradu- 
ates of Moscow University, where the wife 
took highest honors. There was no future 
for them in Russia, nor freedom, nor peace; 
they had heard of Lincoln and Emerson 
and Thoreau and Hamilton, and decided 
that this was the land where they might 
lead free and useful lives; so they picked 
up and came over here. They knew French 


and German and Russian and the latest - 


ism in philosophy, and books and music 
and the theater, and all the political move- 
ments and trends of Old World thought; 
but of the hard, constricting life of the 
pioneer they knew absolutely nothing at 


“Why did they go on a farm? Why 
didn’t they go to some college and teach?” 


City Folk Turned Pioneers 


“Because they were Simon-pure idealists. 
They didn’t want to make money; they 
wanted to own land, to be independent 
citizens and give their children the feel 
of the soil; for they were persuaded that 
the Americans were a pioneer people and 
had gained their strength, their power, 
their simplicity and breadth of thought 
through the conquest of the wilderness. 
So they wanted to clear the wilderness; 
they wanted their children to come into 
citizenship by way of the soil, for they were 
convinced that only thus could they come 
into America’s real heritage—the pioneer 
spirit toward life.” 

I am afraid of Simon-pureidealists. Ina 
real world they are dangerous as dynamite; 
and it was with considerable curiosity, not 
unmixed with a slight belligerency of spirit, 
that I approached the farm of this couple 
who had hewed straight to the line of their 
dream, letting the chips fall where they 
might. We drove in and found Mr. X 
cultivating his peach orchard. At our ar- 
rival he halted his horse, sprang down and 
came swiftly forward, a lithe, elderly, 
bearded man, with a thin, scholarly face 
and burning eyes. Just as I expected—the 
eyes of adreamer! I got the sense of a rest- 
less, striving spirit, cabined and confined, 
brilliant yet arbitrary, eternally unsatisfied; 
one who would go lashing through hell in 
pursuit of an idea and never look forward, 
sideways or behind. The devil of a man to 
go riding with. I wondered about his wife. 
He led us eagerly into a room littered with 
books. Books, books, books—on the table, 
on shelves, on the floor. A copy of Shaw’s 
plays lay on the dining table. He waved a 
melancholy hand around—the beginnings 
of a library, he explained; but gone to ruin, 
sacrificed like the rest. We sat. His wife, 
a quiet, indomitable little woman in coarse 


. half-ironie smile revealed, vai 


with boundless enthusiasm; 


Octobe; 


work blouse, with toil-scarred 
weatherbeaten face seamed 
crossed with wrinkles from hey 
of childbearing and toil on a 
farm, yet unbroken of spirit 


a kitchen to prepare a pitch 


aie X laid bare the springs 
He had come to America 


knit up with a people who coy 
Lincoln and an Emerson. FE 
utterly confounded, he said, ], 
to find a copy of the Sage of 
every library table in the land. 
we spouted him incessantly, h 
old and young, and started ea 
““Good morning, papa. Emerso 
and so on. That was aise 
number one. 

The first year he had had 
of the governor of Connecticut; 
not certain that the puissant 
great commonwealth would ¢ 
a poor, obscure Jew, with only; 
words of English at his comms 
unbounded astonishment, the 
tary not only saw him but spe 
heart of a long afternoon with h 
interested discourse. It gave 
his first idea of what demoerg 
meant. Then followed his 
pioneer upon his little farm 
the beeen gare sacrificing ever 
the pyre of his ideal. But h 
through; he had done what h 
achieve; he had educated his 
free, independent citizens anc 
them the background of the s¢ 


Was it Worth Wh 1 


“T now have a farm of thirty-t 
he said, ‘“‘all cleared by hand 
operation, I assure you. Bu 
I’m still often behind with myt 
up at dawn and work far into 
order to take an hour or so of 
read and use this rusty old m 
In my life are none of the ft 
spirit I’ve always hankered 
theater, opera, contact with bril 
No matter. I have led a full 
It has been a real life, and w 
real things. And always I h 
dreams to sustain me. We hay 
dren, and now those childre 
American citizens, and are per 
ful service. One a doctor, or 
ment worker, one asuccessful ¢ 
for that end we have slay 
and I, at hard, unseng aia 
I even have to ‘wash my swe 
He Jaughed. “You dainty 
won’t buy them unless they 
So at night I have to take a I 
brush and wash my sweet } 
you—and lose that time from 

“You don’t wash them for m 
“for I don’t like sweet ro 
you sorry for your hard life?’ 

He pondered deeply; he turn 
burning eyes on me, on his mg old 
on his wrinkled little old 
quietly with her toil-hardeai 3 
on her knee, as she listened } 
wistful, half-ironic smile, ant 
spoke his thought: 

“T wonder! Years of at 
Years of spiritual loss! I often 
very thing—has it been worth 

I turned to his wife. 4 

‘What do youthink? Hasi 
while?”’ 

She sat staring out of the wi 
slanting rain with a whimsical 
face, as if she were visuali: 2in| 
spirited, enthusiastic young co 
set forth from Moscow forty ; 
set the world on fire. More of 
her dreamer husband, the har 
life showed more clearly in her! 
etched with deep wrinkles, an 
gnarled and knotted old hand 
dainty and manicured. Herr 
long in coming that I thought 
heard and opened my lips to §| 
At length she turned her head. 

“T’d like you to see our pic 
said, ‘‘as we were then.” Shi 
forth an old album and shunte 
leaves. ‘‘Here! Look!’’ I looke 
they were, he looking at once | 
fiery-eyed, with a Byronic mal 
back hair; she, soft, slight, ¢ 
tight-buttoned bodice and a 
both cultured, soft-handed city 
by and with the pin 
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-(Continued from Page 186) 
difference!’’ she murmured sardonically, 
and indicated her coarse work blouse, still 
drenched by the sudden thunder shower. 
‘*Was all the sacrifice worth while? I don’t 
know. I—don’t—know.” 

I came away with that reply, half wistful, 
half sardonic, still ringing in my ears: “Was 
it all worth while? I don’t know. I— 
don’t—know.” 

Concerning these early experiments in 
farming, the American Jewish Year Book 
has this to say: 

“The real beginning of the Jewish agri- 
cultural movement in the United States is 
contemporaneous with the influx of Jewish 
immigrants which was set in motion by the 
reign of lawless persecution that swept over 
Eastern Europe in the early eighties of the 
last century. In 1881 a pogrom took place 
in Kieff and vicinity and many Jews were 
forced to abandon everything and flee for 
their lives. They came to America without 
money and without any visible means of 
support. The American Jews were ill- 
prepared for such an influx and it was found 
advisable to organize a society to take the 
matter in charge. For this purpose the 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid was established in 
1882. 

‘Many of these people desired to become 
agriculturists on the land and a period of 
feverish activity ensued. Colonies were 
started from the Dakotas in the North to 
Louisiana in the South; and from New 
Jersey in the East to California in the West, 
without any well-conceived plan or fore- 
thought. Merchants, professional men and 
students of the universities sacrificed wealth, 
station and friends to return to a more 
primitive and more simple existence. The 
result was a foregone conclusion. It is 
needless to go into the detailed history of 
the numberless colonies that enjoyed a 
short-lived existence during that period. 
They all went through thesameexperience— 
a premature birth, a brief struggle and a 
more or less violent death. The most ob- 
vious cause of failure was the injudicious 
selection of land. It seems to have made 
little difference where the colonies were lo- 
cated—in a virgin forest, a malarial swamp 
or an arid desert. The South Jersey colonies 
succeeded because the soil, climate and 
other conditions, though far from perfect, 
were superior to those of other colonies.” 


Doctor Lipman’s Views 


My investigation took me over to Wood- 
bine, a farming colony, 100 per cent Jewish, 
founded and sustained by funds supplied 
by the philanthropic Baron de Hirsch. Of 
the original fifty settlers, about fifteen were 
left, the rest having abandoned or sold 
their farms and returned to industry. But 
on the other hand, various factories subsi- 
dized by the Baron de Hirsch Fund to sup- 
ply work to the struggling farmers during 
the winter were doing very well. They still 
employed over two hundred operatives— 
a strictly nonfarming group who lived in 
the town. Thus the community had been 
paradoxically diverted from its original 
objective; industry had waxed while agri- 
culture had waned. It was significant as 
manifesting the clear trend of the times 
toward town segregation, industry, quick 
and safe profits instead of the slow, uncer- 
tain hazards of the farm. 

The remnant of Jewish settlers who had 
stuck to the land despite the industrial lure 
were very comfortably fixed, with automo- 
biles, silos, poultry farms, overhead irriga- 
tion and up-to-date machinery; a sober, 
industrious, law-abiding community, and 
naturalized every one. But they were the 
remnant. The great majority of weaker 
brethren had taken the easiest way back 
into industry. And this I found to be true 
not only with the Jewish immigrant but 
with the other nationalities—Italians, 
Poles, Bohemians and Slovaks. Most of 
them, with slight margins and uncleared 
plots of land, fell by the wayside. Without 
experience, without money, and with a ma- 
ture, unplastic mind, the American pioneer- 
ing proposition is too tough a nut for the 
average European peasant to crack; in- 
stead of cracking the nut, the nut, in nine 
cases out of ten, cracks him. 

Doctor Lipman, with whom I discussed 
the situation later, summed up the case for 
the European immigrant as follows: 

“First of all,’ he began, “‘the problem.of 
the Jewish immigrant on the farm is not 
essentially different from that of other im- 
migrant farmers, save that the Jews have no 
agricultural background, and that handicap 
is not so great as it seems, since agricultural 
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becomes irregular and loses a lot. They 
work them three and four hours each day 
after school and they fail in their examina- 
tions. Onions are the chief crop around here; 
they require a lot of weeding and that 
weeding has to be done by hand. So the chil- 
dren weed by the hour down on their hands 
and knees. For this reason Americans have 
practically given up raising onions; they 
won’t work their wives and children in the 
fields as the foreigners do.” 

While he spoke I marked two little Slim 
Jims weeding away like Trojans down in his 
own onion patch. 

“Your children?” 

“Goodness, no! I’m not married. And 
besides’ —proudly—‘“‘I’m an American. I 
fought through the war. These are profes- 
sional weeders I hire.” 

“Aha! Professional weeders! And how 
much do these diminutive professionals 
receive per diem?” 

“Three dollars.” 

I gasped. ‘“That’s tall money for ten- 
year-old kids!” 

“Tall money for an employer to pay, I’ll 
say. But it’s the regular trade price and 
the employers have to come through.” 

“A union of kid weeders!”’ 

“That’s the size of it. All foreign kids.” 

At another place, of about seventy acres, 
I found the Polish farmer majoring on to- 
bacco, having lost out on his bumper crop 
of onions the year before. Since the for- 
mation of the Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion, he said, he had been getting pretty 
good prices. Yes, he believed in the asso- 
ciation; it kept prices up. 

“Do you belong to it?” 

EEN O:2 

“Why not—if it’s a good thing?” 

“Because if your crop gets the blight 
they won’t pay you a cent; while the com- 
mission men who contract for the crop at 
the beginning of the season have to pay 
what they agree, blight or no blight.” 

“Yes, but they even up with you next 
time by giving you a lower price; in the 
long run it’s you, not they, who pay. Those 
commission men are no philanthropists.” 

He reiterated that he believed in the 
association, but did not intend to become 
a member. 

“Are you naturalized?” 


“No.’”’ 
“Why not?’ 
“No time. No use anyway. No good. 


What for?” 
“Work your children in the fields?”’ 
“Sure.” 
“Do you get time to read farming jour- 
nals?” 
“Well, I don’t read English.” 


Getting Without Giving 


But the college experts from the agricul- 
tural department at Amherst had come 
around, he said, looked at his farm and ex- 
plained about the proper soil for tobacco. 
He’d turned over a sample for analysis to 
see what kind of fertilizer to use; they’d 
sent him instructions which he had followed 
with good results. Thus far, he had had no 
blight; his crop would bring a higher price. 

This farmer was prosperous; he had 
several thousand dollars in the bank. He 
reaped the benefits from the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association without paying any 
dues; he exploited his children as cheap 


labor and kept them, when he could get | 
away with it, out of school; he refused to | 


naturalize on the ground that it yielded no 
direct financial return. He used all the ad- 


vantages of this country, its opportunities | 


and free institutions, without sticking in his 
share. His sense of obligation, of commu- 
nity welfare, of codperation was nil. 

And just as in the city, so also in the 
country, these foreign peasants of lower 
social, economic and cultural levels tend to 
settle in isolated groups, in colonies, thus 
cutting themselves off from Americanizing 
influences. The bottom fact is that, no 
more than industry, is farming the remedy 
for the present condition of affairs—a con- 
dition which, in the old country, has been 
a thousand bitter years in the making. 
Changing the locale does not change hered- 
ity, germ plasm or the soul. Only a neg- 
ligible proportion of the entire number of 
incoming immigrants can be accommodated 
upon the land; and even that small per- 
centage farming cannot of itself magically 
transform into fit citizens of a self-governing 
democracy—unless they themselves will 
take the first steps. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Miss Frazer. The next will appear in an 
early issue, 
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BORAM AND LA FOLLETTE 
VS. THe SUPREME COURT 


(Continued from Page 31) 
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public franchise; and the Adair Case, in 
1908, in which the court held an Act of 
Congress invalid which penalized discharge 
of employes for belonging to labor unions. 

So that the whole outcry against the 
court and the whole alleged serious evil 
boils down to this: That in one hundred 
and thirty-four years there have been not 
more than a dozen cases in which the court’s 


opponents think it has decided wrongly in. 


holding an Act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional. 

Waiving, however, the nonexistence of 
any facts sufficiently grave to demand a 
revolutionary change in the powers and 
functions of the Supreme Court; waiving 
also the question whether Senator Borah’s 
plan would not require an amendment to 
the Constitution, Borah himself in an inter- 
view last February having admitted that it 
might be necessary, let us see how it would 
practically operate. 

In the first place, it must be noted that 
Borah’s proposed requirement that seven 


| out of nine judges must concur in holding 


an Act of Congress unconstitutional is the 
same thing as proposing that if less than 
seven judges concur in pronouncing such 
an Act invalid, the court shall hold‘it to be 
valid; or, in other words, if three judges 
out of nine believe an Act to be constitu- 
tional, and the six others believe it to be 
unconstitutional, the case shall be decided 
according to the views of the minority. 
Just what does this mean in actual prac- 
tice? 

The question whether an Act of Con- 
gress is or is not constitutional never comes 
up before the court as a theoretical ques- 
tion involving merely a decision as to such 
constitutionality. It is unfortunate that 
courts and writers have used the phrases, 
“invalidating statutes,’ “setting aside 
statutes,’ “holding statutes void and un- 
constitutional”’; for they give a wrong im- 
pression of what actually happens. Courts 
do not decide questions; they decide cases; 
they determine which of two opposing par- 
ties in an actual lawsuit is legally right. 

John Citizen claims that he has a right 
against James Voter based on a Federal 
statute; James Voter denies this and says 
that he has a right based on some provision 
or guaranty of the United States Constitu- 
tion; the Supreme Court is then called 
upon to decide which right shall prevail— 
that founded on the statute, which is made 
by Congress, who are only the agents of 
the people, with limited powers; or that 
founded on the Constitution, which is 
made by the whole people. The court, in 
deciding, must follow the Constitution as 
the higher and more binding law; it must 
disregard the statute if it shall find that it 
violates the Constitution, and it must 
decide in favor of James Voter, who relies 
on the Constitution. So, also, in a case 
between the United States and John Citi- 
zen, if the United States relies on a statute, 
and John Citizen on the Constitution, the 
court must decide the case in favor of 
John Citizen, and the United States will 
lose if the statute is found to conflict with 
the Constitution. 


Minority Control 


Senator Borah’s proposal now is that 
Congress shall step in and say to the 
court, “If a case is before you in which 
John Citizen, a plaintiff, relies on an Act of 
Congress, and James Voter, a defendant, 
relies on the Constitution, and claims the 
statute to be invalid, then if only six judges 
think James Voter is right, the view of the 
minority of three judges must prevail, and 
the court must render its decision in favor 
of John Citizen.” 

This means not only that a minority of 
the court will be enabled to decide upon 
the rights of the parties but also that a 
minority of the court may render a deci- 
sion which will have the effect of holding 
an Act of Congress constitutional. 

Minority control of the court to such an 
end might be quite as serious an evil as 
the alleged evil of five-to-four decisions. 
For it is a singular fact, utterly disregarded 
by present-day opponents of the court, 
that during the first seventy-five years of 
the court’s existence the evil complained 
of by its then opponents was its decisions 
holding Acts of Congress valid; and it was 


because the court upheld Congress in pass- 
ing statutes, deemed by numbers of our 
people to violate the rights of individuals 
and of the states, that the court was sub- 
jected, for so many years, to savage attack 
by considerable classes and sections of the 
country. Even unanimous decisions of 
the court and of the judges upholding the 
power of Congress to pass alien and sedi- 
tion laws, the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, and the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850 were hotly denounced. What 
would Jefferson and the Democrats have 
thought, in 1819, if they had been told that 
a plan was proposed to allow the Supreme 
Court to uphold the hated Bank charter by 
a mere minority of the judges? What 
would the antislavery Republicans of 1855 
have thought if the validity of the Fugitive 
Slave Law could have been upheld by only 
three out of nine judges? 

It is evident that the present proposal 
of Senator Borah would have been even 
more abhorrent to the opponents of the 
court in the past than were the actual de- 
cisions of the court itself. 

History, in this country, has a habit of 
repeating itself; and the problems of the 
past become, with a rapid turn of the wheel, 
the very serious and excited problems of 
today. Is there not reason to suppose that 
Senator Borah’s plan, promulgating minor- 
ity control in the court, may be equally ob- 
noxious now or in the near future? 

Let us suggest a few possible cases that 
may well arise. 


Possible Results 


Labor interests now are opposed to a 
compulsory arbitration law. It is not at all 
improbable that, should such railroad or 
other strikes occur again as those of the 
summer of 1922, Congress might pass a law 
forbidding railroad employes to strike, or 
providing for compulsory arbitration. Sup- 
pose that it did so, and six judges of the 
Supreme Court held it unconstitutional, 
while three thought it constitutional. Under 
a compulsory seven-out-of-nine rule the 
law would be upheld. Would labor be con- 
tent or feel any confidence in a decision 
holding such a law valid, rendered by only 
three judges out of nine? 

Take another example, not at all improb- 
able. Suppose that a Congress, elected not 
in sympathy with the Volstead Act, should 
pass a statute making the sale of beer and 
light wines lawful, as nonintoxicating; sup- 
pose that six judges held the new law 
unconstitutional and three thought it con- 
stitutional. Under the seven-out-of-nine 
rule the views of the three judges must pre- 
vail over the views of the six, and the new 
law must be held constitutional. Would the 
prohibitionists rest easy under such a deci- 
sion? Would they have any confidence in it? 

On the other hand, suppose a new Con- 
gress of an even drier cast of mind than the 
past three Congresses should pass a law 
authorizing the search of private houses 
without a search warrant. Suppose only 
three out of nine judges should consider 
such a statute constitutional; yet under the 
proposed rule it would have to be held con- 
stitutional. How would the great mass of 
American householders view such a deci- 
sion by such a minority of the court? 

Take another by no means improbable 
situation. Suppose a determined move- 
ment of Bolshevists, radical communists or 
Reds should endanger a portion of this 
country, and in a time of excitement Con- 
gress should pass such a law against sedi- 
tion as was proposed two years ago, grossly 
infringing on the freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. 

Suppose that six judges thought it un- 
constitutional, and three constitutional? 
Under the Borah plan the law would be 
valid and enforceable. How many convic- 
tions is it likely could be obtained from 
juries who knew that the law under which 
the indictments were framed was upheld 
by only a minority of the judges? How 
long would such a decision be accepted by 
newspapers to which such law was applied? 

How would the people of our Southern 
States regard an antilynching law passed 
by Congress, and upheld by the court only 
because, under the rule, three judges be- 
lieving the law to be constitutional would 
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The farmer is just beginning to appreciate 
the sales value of the standardized product. 
At last he realizes that the public wants and 
will pay for quality. Where formerly he 
bent his efforts to high yields, he is now con- 
centering, individually and collectively, on 
meeting the standards that pay profits. 


For generations indifferent or blinded to 
the mysteries of distribution, he now ap- 
preciates, as his manufacturing brother of 
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duction, that production should be gauged 
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The Country Gentleman has shown him 
the way. It has brought to him the selling 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
prevail in having it held so, against six 
judges believing it unconstitutional? 

Suppose Congress, urged on by some na- 
tionalistic President filled with zeal for con- 
servation of national resources, should pass 
an Act vesting power in the National Gov- 
ernment to regulate the use of water in all 
non-navigable rivers within the states, how 
would the people of the Western States, 
now having control of such waters, view 
a decision upholding the validity of such 
an Act, made by only three out of nine 
judges? 

Now that states like North Dakota are 
going into the administration of commer- 
cial business like manufacturing, and mar- 
keting farm products, banking, building 
houses, and so on, the question of how far 
the United States can interfere by taxation 
with agents of the state may be a very im- 
portant one to the state, and not one which 
the states would like to have decided by a 
minority of the court. 

Every one of the above hypothetical 
cases is well within the bounds of possibil- 
ity, and even of probability. 

There can be but one answer. No class or 
section of the people of the United States 
would ever accept or have confidence in a 
judicial decision which fixed their rights 
and duties by the views of a minority of 
the court—of three judges out of nine. 

Majority rule is embedded in democracy. 
It is the essence of our form of government. 

There is still another phase of the pro- 
posal to vest in a minority of the court the 
power to decide statutes to be constitu- 
tional, which has received little attention, 
but which constitutes a fatal objection to 
the proposal. 

Cases come to the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal, either from a state court or from an 
inferior Federal court; and in deciding the 
case, it must either affirm the decision in 
the lower court or reverse it. 

Now, as to cases in which the lower court, 
whether Federal or state, has held the Act 
of Congress involved to be constitutional, 
Senator Borah’s plan would require that 
seven out of nine judges should concur be- 
fore the Supreme Court could reverse the 
lower court; in other words, he would re- 
quire that the judgment of the lower court 
should remain as rendered and be auto- 
matically affirmed if three judges thought 
the Act constitutional and agreed with the 
lower court in its decision. This would, 
of course, be minority control; but it is 
possible that it could be put into practical 
operation. 


The Plan Impracticable 


Suppose, however, that the lower Fed- 
eral court had decided the Act of Congress 
to be unconstitutional, and on appeal to 
the Supreme Court six judges agreed with 
the lower court and wished to affirm its de- 
cision, but that three judges thought the 
Act constitutional. Senator Borah’s plan 
would then require that the views of the 
three judges should prevail and that the 
decision of the lower Federal court must be 
reversed. But is it possible that Congress 
can provide for a reversal of the judgment 
of an inferior court by a minority of three 
judges of the Supreme Court? And suppose 
that the court from which the appeal was 
taken, instead of being a Federal court, 
was the highest court of a state, what state 
court would tolerate a plan by which its 
judgments might be reversed by a minority 
of three judges of the United States Su- 
preme Court? Such a result would prop- 
erly arouse the deepest indignation among 
the states. 

It is apparent, therefore, that Senator 
Borah’s plan for minority control is neither 
consonant with justice and American prin- 
ciples nor practically possible of operation. 

When all is said and done, however, the 
fact is, that this complaint about five-to- 
four decisions holding Federal statutes in- 
valid is largely insincere, or rather a mere 
camouflage of the real complaint. The real 
grievance felt by the court’s critics is not 
the number of justices who joined in up- 
holding the Constitution and disregarding 
the statute; it is, rather, the fact that the 
statute was disregarded at all. 

For instance, take those reformers who 
favored congressional action on child labor. 
Are they any better satisfied with the deci- 
sion in 1922 in the second Child Labor Tax 
Law Case, which was rendered by a vote of 
eight judges to one, than they were with 
the decision in 1918 in the first Child Labor 
Interstate Commerce: Law Case, which was 
rendered by a vote of five to four? On the 
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contrary, they attacked the court equally 
for both decisions. 

Labor bitterly assailed the court for its 
decision in the Adair Case, in 1908, holding 
invalid the Federal statute making it a 
criminal offense to discharge employes for 
membership in a labor union. The vote of 
the court, however, was seven to two—ex- 
ay the number prescribed by the Borah 

ill. 

Was it any greater satisfaction to labor 
that the vote was seven to two, instead of 
six to three or five to four? 

Was the case of the United Mine Work- 
ers v. Coronado Coal Co., in 1922,"any the 
more pleasing to the labor unions because 
it was rendered by a unanimous court, 
rather than by a five-to-four decision? 

The farmers attacked the decision of the 
court in the Connolly Case, in 1902, holding 
the Illinois state antitrust law invalid for 
discrimination in excluding from its opera- 
tion combinations of farmers and livestock 
owners. The vote of the court was seven to 
one. Was it any greater satisfaction to the 
opponents of the trust that this vote was 
seven to one, instead of six to two, or five to 
three? 

The stock-dividend case was decided in 
1920 by a vote of five to four. But would 
those who denounced the court’s decision 
have found it any more acceptable if the 
vote had been seven to two, or even unani- 
mous? 

The questions answer themselves. It was 
not the size of the vote of which the loser in 
each case complained. It was the adverse 
decision itself. 

It is an ineluctable fact that so long as 
individuals and states differ and submit 
their differences to any tribunal, whether 


the Supreme Court or some other body, one | 
of the contending parties is bound to lose; | 


and the loser is always likely to resent the 
decision. And whether the court is lauded 
or assailed all depends on whose toes are 
trodden upon, and not upon the number of 
judges who do the treading. 


Flaws in the La Follette Scheme 


Now let us turn to Senator La Follette’s 
remedy for the alleged evil—an evil which, 
as we have seen, consists only of less than 
twelve decisions in one hundred and thirty- 
four years, of which any serious complaint 
has been made. 

His proposal is that a statute enacted 
once may be held unconstitutional by the 
court; but if enacted twice it shall there- 
after be held constitutional. A bad statute 
shall become good by repetition. 

Let us see how this will work. 

The cardinal theory of the American 
Government under a written constitution is 
threefold: First, that the executive, the 
legislative and the judicial branches shall be 
separate, neither exercising any of the 
functions of the other; second, that as be- 
tween Congress and the states, Congress 
shall possess certain express powers, and 
shall be forbidden to exercise certain other 
specific powers, and that all powers not ex- 
pressly delegated to Congress shall be 


reserved to the states or to the whole peo- | 


ple, Congress, the agent of the people, 
being thus an agent with strictly limited 
power; third, that as between Congress 


and the individual citizens, Congress shall | 


be specifically forbidden to exercise certain 
powers, the citizens thus being guaranteed 
freedom from such interference by the leg- 
islative body. 

It will be seen at once that Senator La 
Follette’s proposal demolishes all three of 
the fundamental provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

It destroys the executive branch of the 
Government; for if any statute, twice 
passed, is to be the final supreme law, then 
Congress may change any or all the provi- 
sions of the Constitution relating to the 
powers of the President. 

It destroys the judicial branch; for by a 
similar twice-passed statute Congress may 
abolish the Supreme Court entirely or regu- 
late its operation in any way it sees fit. 

It destroys at once the powers of the 
states; for if by a twice-passed statute 
Congress may act on any subject whatever, 
regardless of the fact that the Constitution 
has reserved to the states all powers not 
expressly granted to Congress, then the 
states may only legislate on such subjects 
as Congress may choose to leave to them. 
In other words, all the boundary lines be- 
tween national power and jurisdiction and 
state power and jurisdiction are swept 
away; and the states exist only at the suf- 
ferance and tolerance of Congress. 
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It destroys at once all protection against 
Congress which the Constitution guaran- 
tees to individuals; for by a twice-passed 
statute Congress may do anything or 
everything which the Constitution forbids 


| it to do with reference to individuals. 


It is this last phase of Senator La Fol- 
lette’s proposal which ought to make Amer- 
ican citizens ponder long. 

Destruction of the dividing line between 
the branches of our Government and its 
checks and balances, destruction of our 
Federal system of national and state goy- 
ernments each operating on its own distinct 
set of subjects, would, of course, change our 
whole system of government. Yet if the 
American people wished to change their 
system of government, it is conceivable 
that they possibly could live happily under 
another system. But destruction of the 
safeguards of individual rights and liberties 
of person and property, placing them at the 
uncontrolled merey of Congress, would en- 
danger the foundation of any free govern- 
ment at all. 


The Constitution Nullified 


Should the American people be willing to 
say that Congress may, by a twice-passed 
statute, do any or all the things which the 
Constitution expressly forbids Congress to 
do, then the American people must be will- 
ing to allow any Congress, by statute, to do 
any of the following things, though each 
such statute would violate the present 
express prohibitions of the Constitution: 

Congress under Senator La Follette’s 
plan would be permitted 

(1) to require a religious test as a quali- 
fication for office or public trust, and to passa 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
and to prohibit the free exercise of religion; 

(2) to abridge freedom of speech or of 
the press; 

(3) to violate the right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures; 

(4) to authorize the trial of any person 
for crime or the trial of any common-law 
civil suit without a jury; 

(5) to try a person for any crime without 
presentment or indictment by a grand jury; 

(6) to deprive an accused of speedy and 
public trial; and to refuse to confront him 
with the witnesses against him, and to re- 
fuse to allow him counsel and compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses; 

(7) to subject a person for the same of- 
fense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; 

(8) to permit the retrial of facts once es- 
tablished by a jury in a common-law trial; 

(9) to compel a person in a criminal case 
to be a witness against himself; 

(10) to require excessive bail and to in- 
flict cruel and unusual punishment; 

(11) to constitute any act which it chooses 
to be treason; 

(12) to suspend the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus at any time, whether in 
case of rebellion or invasion or not, or 
whether or not the public safety may re- 
quire it; 

(18) to pass a bill of attainder or an ex 
post facto law; 

(14) to deprive a person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law; 

(15) to take private property for public 
use without just compensation; 

(16) to impose any form of involuntary 
servitude; 

(17) to restrict the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievance; 

(18) to infringe the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms; 

(19) to deny or abridge the right to vote 
on account of race, color or sex; 

(20) to legislate directly against racial 
discrimination in the states; 

(21) to permit the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, importation or exportation 
of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes. 

Moreover, the Constitution expressly 
forbids Congress to legislate as to the states 
with reference to the following matters; yet 
Senator La Follette’s proposal would allow 
Congress, by a twice-passed statute 
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(22) to enact a direct tax, imposed irre- 
spective of the population of the respective 
states; 

(23) to impose a tax or duty on articles 
exported from a state; 

(24) to give a preference by a regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
state over those of another; 

(25) to form a new state within the juris- 
diction of any other state without the con- 
sent of both. 

Every one of these prohibitions to Con- 
gress contained in the Constitution, with 
the exception of the last four, affects the 
life, liberty or property of individuals, and 
is in the nature of a right guaranteed to 
every individual in the United States by the 
Constitution. 

Yet, under Senator La Follette’s pro- 
posal, no man, woman or child in the coun- 
try would have a single right of any kind 
which Congress would be obliged to re- 
spect or of which Congress might not de- 
prive him or her at any time. Yet, said 
George Mason, the author of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, chief of the possible evils of 
a republican form of government, is ‘“‘the 
danger of the majority oppressing the mi- 
nority.”” To make Congress absolute and 
final judge of the extent of its own power is 
to give it unrestricted power; but, wrote 
Jefferson, “‘a legislative despotism was not 
the government we fought for.” 

Those who imagine that Congress is not 
likely to infringe on any of these rights or 
to do any of these things forbidden by the 
Constitution are leaning on a very frail 
reed. For Congress has already tried to 
authorize illegal searches and seizure of pri- 
vate papers and has only been prevented 
by the action of the Supreme Court, in 
1886, in Boyd v. United States. 

Congress has tried to authorize criminal 
prosecution of a man, after compelling him 
to testify before a grand jury, and has only 
been prevented by the action of the Su- 
preme Court, in 1892, in Counselman vy. 
Hitchcock. 


Congressional Encroachments 


Congress has already tried to authorize 
the retrial in a Federal court of facts al- 
ready tried and settled in behalf of the 
plaintiff in a state court, and was only pre- 
vented by the action of the Supreme Court, 
in 1870, in holding the statute unconstitu- 
tional in Justices v. Murray. 

Congress has tried to regulate the civil 
relations between the negro and the white 
man and to interfere with the powers of the 
states over this subject, and has only been 
prevented by the action of the Supreme 
Court in the Civil Rights Cases, in 1883, 
and in other cases in 1903 and 1906. 

Congress has attempted to take property 
for public uses without due and full com- 
pensation, and has only been prevented by 
the action of the Supreme Court, in 1898, 
in Monongahela Navigation Company v. 
United States. 

Congress has attempted to authorize im- 
prisonment of persons at hard labor with- 
out an indictment by a grand jury, and has 
only been prevented by the action of the 
Supreme Court, in 1890, in Wong Wing v. 
United States. 

Congress has attempted to allow an ap- 
peal by the Government in a criminal trial 
after the accused had been found not guilty 
by a jury, and was prevented by the 
Supreme Court, in 1909, in U.S. v. Evans. 

Congress has attempted to make a crime 
out of an act which was not a crime when it 
was committed, and by an ex post facto 
law to punish a man for committing such 
an act; it was prevented by the Supreme 
Court, in 1867, in Ex parte Garland. 

Congress has attempted to imprison a 
man without jury trial for refusing to tes- 
tify in an investigation by Congress of a 
matter over which it had no authority 
whatever; it was prevented by the Su- 


preme Court, in 1880, in Kilbourn v. 
Thompson. 

Congress has attempted to imprison a 
man without jury trial for publishing a let- 
ter containing matter defamatory of the 
House; it was prevented by the Supreme 
Court, in 1917, in Marshall v. Gordon. 
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Congress has twice attempted to impose 
a tax or duty on articles exported from a 
state, and has been prevented by the Su- 
preme Court, in 1901 and 1915. 

What Congress has once done it may well 
try to do again. Are the American people 
willing to assume that Congress will not, 
in some time of public excitement or pas- 
sion, pass a law authorizing search of private 
dwellings, and so on, without search war- 
rant, pass a seditious treason law, such as 
was proposed in 1920, pass a law infringing 
freedom of speech or of the press, pass a law 
forbidding strikes or requiring compulsory 
arbitration, pass an antilynching law? All 
these laws, if twice passed, would be valid 
and final, by Senator La Follette’s proposal. 

Finally, let us put this concrete question: 
Would either the wets or the drys be willing 
to leave to the uncontrolled power of Con- 
gress the right to pass any such liquor 
legislation as it chose to enact twice, re- 
gardless of the provisions of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and unreviewable by the 
court? 

Was not Jefferson right and wise when he 
wrote: ‘‘In question of power, then, let no 
more be heard of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution?” 

The method devised by the Constitution 
to bind Congress and the President down 
from the mischief was the erection of a Su- 
preme Court consisting of judges, removed 
from hope or fear of Executive patronage, 
rewards or disfavor, removed from the heat 
of passion and party politics, removed from 
the necessity of calculating the possible ef- 
fect of their decisions upon the chances of 
their reélection. The Constitution could not 
guarantee a court removed from all possi- 
bility of error; for a court is composed of 
men, and all men must make mistakes. But 
it could guarantee that such a tribunal, de- 
voting its life to the study of the Constitution 
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and of American ideals, would operate and 
decide with less chance of error than would 
a body like Congress. The very fact that out 
of its fifty decisions holding Acts of Congress 
unconstitutional over a period of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four years, less than ten of 
such decisions have met with any violent 
criticism is the best evidence that the Su- 
preme Court has fulfilled its functions, within 
that degree of perfection which can be ex- 
pected of any human institution. 

At least, it professes to be controlled by 
some limits—the limits which it regards as 
set by the Constitution. Congress, under 
Senator La Follette’s proposal, would be 
controlled by no limits or restrictions of 
any kind; for any statute which it chose to 
pass twice would be law. 

Finally, it should be noted that whatever 
mistakes the Supreme Court makes, they 
may always be cured or reversed by a con- 
stitutional amendment, adopted as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution; and thereafter 
the court is bound by the amendment. 

But the La Follette proposal practically 
makes the Constitution unamendable; for 
whatever amendment the people may 
adopt, Congress will be no more bound to 
respect it than it will be bound to respect 
the present Constitution; for by a twice- 
passed statute it may enact something vio- 
lative of the amendment itself, and yet its 
statute will be the final law. Thus no 
amendment hereafter adopted would have 
any more binding effect on Congress than 
would the Constitution itself; and the only 
amendment that would be of any binding 
effect would be one repealing the La Follette 
amendment itself. 

In other words, should the La Follette 
amendment be adopted, it would ipso facto 
constitute the entire Constitution, and all 
the rest of that document would be a scrap 
of paper, whenever Congress chose so to 
regard it. 
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Diet for infants 
from 12 to 18 months — 


—advised by a prominent 
baby specialist 
6 a. M. 80z.,or more,of boiled or 
pasteurized whole milk 
One-half slice toast 


. l to 2 oz. of orange juice 
in an equal amount of 
water 


10 a. M. Cereal—Creamof Wheat 


2 p. M. Broth with cereal 


Vegetable, minced fine 
(spinach, peas, carrots, 
beets, green beans, to- 
mato) 


. Cereal—Creamof Wheat 


Fruit—2 to 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of scraped apple, ap- 
ple sauce, baked apple or 
prune pulp 


A baby specialists advice about the first solid fo 


HE biggest crop and the hardest to raise— 
babies! No other is beset by somany dangers. 
One of these dangers is the second year, which 
mothers always dread. Yet baby specialists agree 
that its woes are caused largely by an unwise diet. 


For in the second year, babies require more 
than milk. They must have other foods which 
furnish essentials for growth and health. 


The first solid food a baby takes is most im- 
portant. It must contribute definite elements and 
must be extremely simple and easy to digest. 


Why baby specialists use 
Cream of Wheat 


Dr. L. W. Sauer, noted baby specialist of Chicago, 
and many other baby specialists use Cream of 
Wheat as one of the first solid foods. They 
suggest its regular use as a cereal from the tenth 
month on. 


These specialists choose Cream of Wheat 
because of its rich energy and its digestibility. 


Who is busier than a baby? He has a very 
large strange world to explore, which calls for 
exhaustless energy. 


This, Cream of Wheat supplies generously. For 
it is made of the heart of the best hard wheat 
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How to prepare Cream of Wheat 
for the baby 


Pour two tablespoons Cream of Wheat into one cup 

of rapidly boiling salted water, stirring constantly. 

Cook in a double boiler one hour at least. Give 
with whole milk or cream 


—the part richest in the energy-giving elements 
which scientists call carbohydrates. 


And an unusual advantage here is that Cream 
of Wheat offers this vital energy in such simple, 
easily digested form. A baby’s stomach is a deli- 
cate thing; solid food is a totally new experience 
which is not always happy. 
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In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


But Cream of Wheat imposes no tax. Digestion 
is quick and easy; in fact, unlike many foods, 
digestion of Cream of Wheat begins in the mouth. 
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The need for energy is a permanent one, at any 
age. Grownups may learn from babies the richest 
sources of energy, supplied most quickly and at 
lowest cost to the stomach. 
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Wheat! Try it tomorrow morning; not just with 
cream, but with chopped dates, figs, nuts; with 
jam or maple syrup. A new dish every morning 
but the same old energy, quickly available! 


We have an illustrated recipe booklet suggest’ 
ing many new interesting ways to serve Cream 
of Wheat. We shall be glad to send it to you free, 
if you will fill out the coupon and mail to us. 
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of our lesser, are now mere fables in the popular 


VE Isy tla mind. And likewise many of our living leaders are 


fabulous, both as to their virtues and their vices. 


i} {J COOLIDGE, then Vice President, 


salking with a friend, discussing cer- @ | G: 


rovernmental, political and economic 


a's of the United States. Summing up Wemake myths for the living as well as for the dead. 
i( as he viewed it, the Vice President said, ‘‘What this country needs is Thus we find already that the populace has pinned a myth on President Coolidge— 
say ‘No!’ to it.” the myth of a preternatural taciturnity, because, unlike many of our public men—most 


i; say that as Vice President. He didn’t say it with any presidential of them, in fact—he does not talk until he has something to say. Now it is quite 
en view. He said it as an American who had exceptional opportunities for true that in his ordinary dealings with his fellows Calvin Coolidge is a man of 
dig our national conditions and our national tendencies. uncommunicative habit, and that his communications, when made and in commonplace 
< the governmental, economic and political needs of a country of 110,000,000 course, are brief, not to say terse, in character; but that does not mean that the President 
y spreads vastly across a continent, more than three thousand miles from is either unable or unwilling to speak when occasion for extended utterance arises. 
cist, cannot be either dismissed or defined in an epigram. Ever since This will be discovered as time wears on. It is no doubt true that he will waste no 
ce has been President he has been bombarded with the obvious question: words in his public utterances, but it also will be true that he will discard none that 
jour opinion, Mr. Coolidge, is the great outstanding need of the United can profitably be engaged in the clear expression of his thought. In short, the President 
| is laconic, but he is no bigot about his brevities. He can expand conversationally and 
-ye trite and obvious opening for those who seek information as to the trend oratorically, and even with the medium of pen and ink. And he does. And will. 

sential mind. He is a man of sententious habit of speech, and it would be Coming back to the greatest need of the country at the moment, there is a certain 
i. to make a terse generalization that would pass into the communications fixity in the mind of the President about that need, first set forth some ten years ago, 
ye as a White House definition. If he set himself to it, undoubtedly the and hardened rather than softened, set rather than disturbed, by his experience of 


‘uld be laconically oracular on the extensive ramifications of the question. public life since that time. Mr. Coolidge, when he was elected as presiding officer of the 
1 President has not chosen to make his epigram, because he has had proved Massachusetts Senate, in 1914, said in his speech of acceptance: 
‘etual contact what he knew by observation before, that the country has “The people cannot look to legislation generally for success. Industry, thrift, 
(ds, of such various, sectional, differing characters, that it would take a book character are not conferred by act or resolve. Government cannot relieve from toil. It 
to cover the situation thus, and when the work was : can provide no substitute for the rewards of service. It can, of 
vould be nothing to it but rhetoric. course, care for the defective, and recognize distinguished merit. 
icans are the greatest myth makers in the world, and The normal must care for themselves. Self-government means 
ty invest those of us who rise to the heights above a self-support.” 
ith inventions that embody in their imaginative If you, Mister American, are looking for a true index to the 
gicteristics the people would like to consider as real ressis thought of the President of the United States; if you desire to 
iy have a basis of reality or not. These myths persist d = know what is his basic idea about what will best conserve the 
{ts are forgotten. All our dead great men, and many | 2 character, solidarity, prosperity and advance of the American 


people, there you have it. It is as applicable this minute, with 
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Calvin Coolidge as thirtieth President of the United States, 
as it was in 1914 with Calvin Coolidge, presiding officer of 
the Massachusetts Senate. And the interpretation of it is 
this: 

Less lawmaking by our legislators; fewer efforts to 
remedy economic, moral, social, personal, political and 
governmental conditions by floods of half-baked, ill- 
digested, theoretical, politically expedient and reformer- 
induced remedies wherein our legislators resolve and enact 
that these conditions are herewith remedied by the putting 
of countless reams of senseless laws on our statute books; a 
cessation of the overwhelming doses of restricting, paralyz- 
ing, business-stagnating, liberty-stopping acts of Congress 
and legislatures, and a national resort to the old-fashioned 
but efficient remedy of self-help. In fine: Less official 
statutory government, and more self-government. 

We Americans have been engulfed for years in an enor- 
mous flood of laws directing and prescribing our every con- 
tact with life, from the age at which a young man may 
legally smoke a cigarette, the length of sheets the hotels 
shall use on their beds, and the size of a tip that shall be 
given to a waiter in a restaurant, to the manner in which we 
may invest our own money, and the prices at which we 
must sell our own labor and products. There has been a 
vast, unformed, shapeless but persistent spread to the 
doctrine of both state and national paternalism which has 
increased in complexity our already complex government, 
and is working to the enormous disadvantage and stifling 
of that initiative and intelligent self-interest that built this 
country from a handful of thinly populated, undeveloped 
states to the great nation it is. 

No one sees that more clearly than President Coolidge. 
No one has a keener perception of ultimate national disaster 
from it, and of the difficulties it already has entailed. And 
no one is more firmly resolved to try to bring about a stop 
to it all and return, so far as possible, to the doctrine that 
legislation is not a panacea, a cure or, except rarely, even a 
palliative. Fortunately, President Coolidge is 
in a position where his efforts can be of consid- 
erable avail. As Chief Executive of the United 
States, with Congress not in session, he has it in 
his power to declare a recess in politics, in the 
the expansion of government, in the harrying up 
of policies, and the advancement of issues and 
all the whiffle-whaffle that goes with officialdom. 


A Political Recess 


HAT, so far as he is able, is exactly what he 

intends to do. That is why up to the time of 
writing he has said little, and no doubt to the 
time when it is necessary for him to speak to the 
assembled Congress in December, he will say 
little, and urge nothing save the matters of 
pressing concern. He believes in a recess in 
politics, a recess in all this hullabaloo about 
things that can only be subjects of discussion 
from the nature of them, and cannot be more 
than speculative in any event. He thinks that 
what this country needs is to quit running around 
in circles and howling for a change, and settle 
down to work. He is entirely out of sympathy 
with agitators of every sort, from international 
protagonists to domestic fomenters. He has no 
use for the vast proportion of our population 
who think action consists in waving the arms and 
beseeching somebody—anybody—to do some- 
thing—anything—the God’s-sakers. 

A program that contemplates the cessation, so 
far as possible, of these various political and 
elocutionary activities, though it will appeal to 
the great bulk of the American people, will have 
two reactions. One will come from that body of 
our citizens who think that vociferation is action 
and who chase the millennium of political and govern- 
mental remedy for all existing ills, especiaily for their 
own ills; and the other will come from the political 
opposition. The President will undoubtedly get a lot 
of pounding from our alarmists, theorists, professional 
politicians, reformers, and our almost illimitable con- 
geries of sentimentalists, cranks, millennialists, fanat- 
ics, one-idea proponents, panacea inventors and 
solution purveyors—all the vast contingent who think 
a program seeking for more law or amended law will 
work the magic of the cure of existing evils, and that 
discussion of that program is the preliminary dosage 
required. 

The professional politician cannot exist without the 
excuse of politics, and the fountainhead of polities is 
the White House. Therefore, if for a time that foun- 
tainhead shuts off the flow, the professional politician 
is without visible means of support. His view is al- 
ways the party view, and as the President is the 
head of the party, the President, regardless of the 
needs of the people, should act always to advantage 
the party. The professional politicians want politics 
all the time. The legislating politicians, the men in 
the Senate and the House, act on the same impulse. 


Nothing is so important to them as some party policy they 
can make a law about, or a law they want to make a party 
policy of and talk about interminably in terms calculated 
to do the talkers the greatest political good. And, of 
course, the moment there is a let-down in hullabaloo about 
so-called public issues the solution purveyors shriek that 
this silence means eternal destruction and damnation to the 
people. 

A policy of a recess, an interim, in all this enormous 
yammer that has been going on for years strikes consterna- 
tion into these persons because it deprives them of their 
forum. It leaves the politician inoperative. It sets the 
statesmen silent too. It puts the muffler on the solution 
purveyors and the panacea inventors. Further, it gives the 
opposition party ammunition, because it leaves them free 
to shout—which they will shout—that the President is 
either neglectful of these pressing problems to the detri- 
ment of the body politic, or incapable of understanding the 
importance of them. The President has discounted all 
that. He knows he will be sharply criticized if he confines 
his efforts to the matters strictly of moment, rather than 
scattering about over all the things that are in the processes 
of formation or adjustment. He is prepared to take the 
pounding and the criticism, confident that the nonpolitical 
and nonsalvationist masses will applaud and approve. 

He knows that presently they will begin to shout ‘‘ Auto- 
crat!’’ at him, and he is prepared for that also. So early as 
September first he had a taste of it. In his view, the usual 
semiweekly meetings of the cabinet at that time were not 
necessary. Save coal and agriculture there were no press- 
ing problems, and the cabinet as a body could do little 
about those. He decided that he would dispense with 
cabinet meetings and confer with individual cabinet mem- 
bers on the matters within their several provinces. Im- 
mediately from all parts of the country came the solemn 
editorial warning that this policy spells disaster, because 
as the people are used to cabinet meetings the suspension 
of them will cause the 
people to think when 
a cabinet meeting 
finally is called some 
grave disaster im- 
pends or some crisis 
is at hand. Besides, 
it is autocratic not to 
sit around a table 


“From What I Hear That Must be a Picture of the New Master 
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twice a week with all ten of his advisers in gener 
sion instead of summoning the Secretary of A, 
for example, to talk about the subject solely 
purview and on which he has expert knowled, 
than to give the Secretary of the Navy or the 
War a chance to air his views on the wheat sity 

This view of the President that some matters 
well rest until they become imminent does not: 
he is indifferent to the pressing problems. Ts 
of agriculture, for example, on September first, 1 
dent was keenly and actively interested then, n 
the matter of relief for the moment for the distr 
ers but also in.the provision of means for stabiligi 
industry, getting a fair return for its products, ar 
eral bringing the farmer out of his slough of d 
was in daily conference, consultation and deb 
perts in all agrarian lines, governmental an 
seeking for the means whereby the situatio 
relieved. And he was entirely in sympathy y 
cultural classes, earnestly engaged in their 
confident that some relief was possible. If 
intended to make it practical. 


Two Pressing Problems 


HE WAS not at all in accord with the argument 
much as some of the farm products, such a 
and hogs, were bringing fair prices, it was in 
allow the low price of wheat to dominate the 
the sure index of the distress of the farmer. 
wheat at its proper perspective in the agrarian se 
he did not think that because wheat is only on 
tude of farm products wheat growers should be 
their proportion of the agricultural whole did n 
them to especial consideration. 

As he put it: ‘‘If a company of a hundred me 
battle and only two of the hundred are killed 
of the ninety-eight remaining is of small mo 
two who were killed. Those two are dead.” 

The interpretation, of course, is that even if 
is being obtained for corn, that doesn’t help t 
has wheat to sell. The President has the wh 
mind, as well as the others, and it will be foun 
farmers of this country have a staunch friend in ( 
Coolidge, because he was born on a farm, has worke 
farm and knows all about the darker side of farm] 
well as the advantages of it. Someone went ou 
talk with him not long after he became Presi 
the President considered the agricultural situz 
75 per cent psychological, and the rest actual. 
dent said: ‘‘I have been a farmer myself, and1 
the country is more keenly aware than I am o 
ence between an empty pocketbook and a stat 
Having that intimate personal knowledge, it 
assume that he did not make the psychological eo 
quoted. 

The coal situation was under active dis 
was written, and in so fluid a state that nothi 
tive about it can be set down save this: The 
firmly convinced that some means must he fo’ 
from the consumer—the public—these const 
ments of coal strikes, coal shortages, exorbitant 
and the consequent discomfort, distress and 
volved. Last winter every person living in the U 
north of the Ohio River an 
Mississippi River, and son 
ther west, experienced, in 
another, the pinch of a co 
To have this situation age 
ing, as it was on Septembe 
the view of the President, 
and unendurable. The p 
not rest under this threat e 
as winter approaches, and! 
subjected to these incon 
worse. Therefore, whatey 
come of the negotiations in 
September first, some wa 
found to remedy this situa 
vide not only reasonable w 
miners and reasonable pr 
operators, but, first and mos 
of all, to warrant and se 
people a sufficient supply 
a just price. ; 

The coal strike that loom 
on September first was a sy 
disease that must be era 
though the immediate 
of necessity, local, there 
will not be, any cessation 
mination to provide a 
be specific, and to do av 
fuel disturbances in the f 
will be no recess on that. 
that will be under contin 
ation until the relief is fo 
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| one success to another!” sighed little 
Winnie O’ Wynn, took a large chocolate 
ithe box close at hand, smiled wistfully, 
itfully, took another—wistfully—and 
| last paragraph of 
rom her agent, Mr. 
4 Jay: 
circumstances I hope for 
«2 of your favorable in- 
s hough I feel an apology 
»»rthecoming for making 
\ ich to you, accustomed 
0 flit from one success 
» must look about as at- 
a toadstool looks to a 
./a garden full of flowers. 


o think that dear Mr. 
¥ quite what a lot of 
jhave had,” she said 
‘sis not so easy to flit 
euccess to another as 
): as if one does so. I 
achere are lots and lots 
ho look as if they do; 
¢ used to say it was 
a these people who 
lorrow his money— 
ad any, poor daddy.” 
hok her graceful little 
dontinued her solo on 
cchocolates. 
1d was telling herself 
mre nor less than the 
id truth. To flit from 
es to another in the 
sriod of the world’s 
—1e period in which the 
of wearing buttons 
‘swed upon the pockets 
1p universal—is a proc- 
eliealls for a very fine 
nied. Winnie was all 
tyenshe flitted on fairy 
timore blindalleysthan 
‘coes. But this she 
nounced, even to her 
eil, Lady Fasterton, or 
ant, the gentle Jay. 
us not invincible or 
put assuredly she was 
cet to advertise her 


“| 
:t and place upon rec- 
nspounces of any sweet 
firy-winged flitter’s 
so embark on an un- 
|, edious and gloomful 
is Were it otherwise, 
ij t bewritten about the 
lle affair of the bag of reconstructed emeralds; 
oche private league of misunderstood race-horse 
; , again, of the intriguing little affair of the miss- 
‘r'ge settlement of Maud, Countess Cannaley—to 
> \intly but a few of the small matters at which 
hi glanced demurely, glanced again less demurely, 
he gentle little way had followed up, alas, in vain. 
r ‘uch in vain that once she was left in the per- 
h king position of having to pay her own out-of- 
€, enses, a process which never failed to intensify 
tf look in those big dangerous blue eyes. 
Vanie had had her failures; though, judging from 
ex Mr, Jay seemed serenely unaware of it. As it 
th little one was resting when Mr. Jay wrote the 
hévas now studying. That is to say, she had con- 
1 {p in the round of visits which that restless lady, 
at rton, had planned for them both, which gap she 
ering in quiet rest and, probably, meditation in 
n -tle flat in town. She intended enjoying a few 
’ \ys of tranquil idleness, made interesting with 
1g and this being so, she had laid aside her little 
a A and pan, for she was no longer on auriferous 
- |'his was holiday time, for even the loveliest of 
‘igers _™must sometimes rest her weary brains 
ut it was characteristic of Winnie that she kept 
is) ithin easy reach; and it was equally character- 
atyy the time she had finished her second reading 
l¢er—she always read George H. Jay’s letters 
tl first time for what he had written, the second 
T\hat he had not written, but which nevertheless 
> §ll was able to peruse between the lines—she 
1,0 to speak, gently but firmly for the needle- 


1 |ck which had so often turned up the welcome 
of}lor for her. 
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Mr. Jay’s Eyebrows Went So High That They Nearly Escaped Into the Sparse Undergrowth 
of His Hair. 


‘ 
“‘Maravon’s!’’ 


But it was not thus, in gold-digging terms, that Winnie 
thought; for she had been taking a little Tennyson with 
her chocolates just prior to the arrival of Mr. Jay’s note, 
and her wide eyes wandered to the volume of poetry on the 
couch beside her as she put the letter down. 


“Spanish ships of war at sea, 
We have sighted fifty-three!” 


she murmured, aksently playful. 

“Spanish ships of war!’’ Probably with treasure— 
pieces of eight, doubloons, ducats, and so forth—aboard. 

She smiled across at dear little Miss Mirage in the 
looking-glass. 

“Tt is only three o’clock and it has stopped raining and 
I think you ought to have a nice brisk walk,” she said; “as 
far as Mr. Jay’s office would be just far enough. And then 
you won’t need to be curious any longer. I think, some- 
how, that there really are Spanish ships of war at sea, even 
today.” 

She laughed a little all to herself, like a tiny lone bird 
piping a sudden sweet outburst of joyousness, and went to 
apparel herself suitably for the scouting expedition against 
the figurative Spanish ships of war which had so auda- 
ciously sailed up over the horizon. 

Perhaps an hour later Winnie was sitting in the office of 
the genial cash hound of Finch Court. 

“Tt was so lucky that your letter arrived just at the 
very moment when I had decided to go for a little walk, 
wasn’t it, dear Mr. Jay?’’ she said, smiling. ‘But, you 
know, please, I did not understand the letter very well—I 
mean that part about the toadstool and the bee and the 
garden of flowers.” 

Mr. Jay’s laugh was loud and hearty, but maybe just 
a mite sheepish. 


BENSON 
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“That, Miss Winnie—oh, that was a—a bit of a 
flourish, merely; a—well, a sort of literary way 
of putting an awkward point. Poetic license, 
don’t they call it? But I’ll own I’ve not taken out 
any license to be poetic—ha-ha— 
and perhaps I am too heavy 
in the hand to start that sort of 
thing. Must be more matter 0’ 
fact another time. Nothing is 
more fatal in the agency business 
than to be suspected of poetic 
tastes and fancies. It—poetry, 
I mean, Miss Winnie—ain’t usu- 
ally looked on as a necessary 
item in the equipment of a per- 
fect agent; no, indeed—ha-ha! 
Still, it was a queer thing to get 
explained tactfully in few 
words—difficult, yes.’’ Mr. Jay’s 
large face grew graver, and his 
eyes played over his star client’s 
perfect face very searchingly. 
“The fact is that I have a pro- 
posal to put to you, Miss Win- 
nie, which may not appeal to you 
at all; and I am uncertain as to 
how you will take it.” 

He fiddled with some papers 
on his desk, his rather glassy 
eyes very intent. 

“‘Tt’s a curious thing to ask of 
a little lady like you, who—if 
you will allow your old agent, 
staunchly devoted to your best 
interests, to say it—are essen- 
tially, past circumstances not- 
withstanding, one of the most 
innocent and simple—in spirit, 
I mean, of course—little ladies I 
have ever met.” 

His eyes caught the surprise 
which Winnie permitted faintly 
to darken her own. 

“Let me explain that better, 
Miss Winnie,” he said hastily, 
and thought for a moment. 

“In the past we have been 
associated together in a number 
of legitimate transactions— 
using the word ‘legitimate’ in 
its broad and generous sense— 
in which the part you have been 
compelled by circumstances to 
play may, to a narrow-minded, 
unworldly person, have seemed— 
er—sharp; that is, uninnocent. 
Viewed from the wrong angle it 
might be so; but, thank good- 
ness, Miss Winnie, your true friends are people of steady 
balance, and, like myself, are not prone to view things from 
the wrong angle—nuh, nuh!” 

Winnie nodded. 

“T understand, dear Mr. Jay,’’ she encouraged him. 

“ And it is because I know of this—er—um—this essen- 
tial inherent innocence that I am inclined to question 
whether you would care to entertain the proposal I want to 
make, Miss Winnie.” 

The blue eyes widened. It was perfectly clear that the 
breezy George H. was in need of a little help out, a little 
gentle leading by the hand. 

“Please don’t hesitate to make the proposal, provided 
that it is quite honorable,’ cooed Winnie. 

“Well, it is perfectly honorable—in the long run,” said 
Mr. Jay. “‘ What I mean to say, the purpose is honorable; 
but the means may look—to a mere superficial observer—a 
trifle shady.” 

“But, please, can’t we claim to be above that, Mr. Jay— 
to be too proud to mind what superficial people say if we 
know in our hearts that we are running in a good race, as 
daddy used to say?”’ Mr. Jay looked rather relieved. 

“Yes, we can, Miss Winnie—we can, and we will. 
You’ve put it in a nutshell. We are above all that sort of 
thing. Good work! You have a great gift for crystallizing 
things, Miss Winnie. I’ll say right away that the object 
I have in view is to save a very unlucky man from some- 
thing very like undeserved ruin, and a rather impulsive 
girl from lifelong unhappiness. They look at present like 
becoming the victims of a very unscrupulous man.” 

Winnie for a moment was really bewildered, though 
she did not show it. 

“But, —please, there is nothing shady—that was the 
word you used, shady—about that, dear Mr. Jay?”’ 


, 
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“Certainly not, Miss Winnie; certainly there is not. 
The object is good. I said it. But I was afraid the only 
means of accomplishing it might look queer to you—on 
account, as I said, of your natural delicacy, your inborn 
refinement and your basic innocence. You see, it would 
be necessary for you deliberately to set out to vamp this un- 
scrupulous scoundrel into a thoroughly reckless condition.” 

“Vamp?” said Winnie, in accents of sheer, blank non- 
comprehension. “ Please?”’ 

Mr. Jay’s face fell. 

“There, you see! You don’t know the meaning of the 
word, although you are the finest little vamp that ever 
looked under her lashes out of the corner of her 
eyes. Unconscious, innocent—that’s it. You vamp 
folks without knowing it. Why, Miss Winnie, the 
very first time we met you vamped me—me, George 
Hardshell Jay—clean off the map and didn’t know 
you’d done it! I’ll take the liberty, Miss Winnie, of 
describing you as an inadvertent vamp. I mean it 
as a great compliment.” 

Winnie smiled a little wistfully. 

“‘T don’t think I see very clearly exactly what you 
mean, dear Mr. Jay; but I know you mean well, and 
thank you so much for that. I—I suppose vamp 
means unconsciously to influence a person.” 

Mr. Jay nodded. 

“Yes, indeed—ha-ha—that’s it. To influence ’em 
funny, into astate where they will do anything, even 
to give their money away.”’ He waved a large white 
hand. ‘‘Wholly unconscious and inadvertent in 
your case, Miss Winnie. I always knew it, always 
said so—hitherto. But if you decided to help these 
poor people it would have to be, I’m afraid, delib- 
erate; and it mayn’t be quite in your line, Miss 
Winnie. There’s a difference between deliberately 
vamping a man and unconsciously fascinating him.” 

Winnie’s big eyes grew very thoughtful. 

“Oh, yes, I see that so clearly, now you have 
explained it, dear Mr. Jay,’ she smiled. “And per- 
haps I shall fail to be able to—to vamp this un- 
scrupulous man if I try consciously. But I am 
prepared to try hard for the sake of those poor 
people; though I don’t think, please, I shall be very 
happy to be a—a vamp, a conscious vamp. Has the 
unscrupulous man any money, dear Mr. Jay?” she 
added naively. 

For a moment dear Mr. Jay blinked rapidly, then 
pulled himself together. 

“Hah! That’s the spirit! You’ve got it, Miss 
Winnie, first shot!’’ he cried. 

But Winnie was distressed. 

“Oh, no, no, please! I didn’t mean it like that; 
it was only just to know if he is powerful. Rich 
unscrupulous men are always so much more for- 
midable than poor unscrupulous men. I—I only 
wondered just how formidable he is. Daddy always 
used to say, ‘Remember, child, never attack a posi- 
tion without first sending out a scout patrol. Some- 
times the easiest-looking position is the hardest to 
take, and vice versa. It’s an old soldier telling you 
this, little one.’”’ 

‘Yes, yes, and very true too,” agreed George H. 
“Trust an old soldier. Well, I question if he is a 
rich man. But I’ll give you the facts. The man 
we want to va—to influence is a good-looking young 
scoundrel named Lomond—Derek Lomond. His 
followers call him Dick, mostly. He’s an educated man, 
and he’s a sort of free-lance labor agitator, labor exploiter, 
and for some years he has made a very good thing out of 
it. There are plenty of people who, talking quietly in an 
office, with proper accounts before them and a real capa- 
ble accountant to consult, can prove that Lomond is a 
pirate, a hawk, a free-lance vulture. But that’s a different 
matter from proving that he is a sharp, a man of prey, to 
a erowd of excited workmen. He’s got a persuasive way 
with him, and he seems to specialize in spellbinding the 
employes of fair-sized firms. The very big, powerful com- 
panies he leaves strictly alone. Their jaws are too big, 
they keep their fangs too polished, and their employes 
usually have too much sense for Master Dick-Derek. He 
gets a grip on the workpeople and uses it against the em- 
ployer. I’ll say this, Miss Winnie: It doesn’t often come 
to an actual strike, for he’s too clever. The employer can 
usually buy him off, and in these hard times he usually 
does do that. But it’s all wrong. Jail is where Lomond 
ought to be. However, you’ll see more of his methods 
later’’—George H. glanced inquiringly at her—‘“‘if you 
decide to consider the matter, of course, Miss Winnie.”’ 

Winnie smiled encouragingly. 

“T don’t think that it would be a very wicked thing to— 
to vampire such a dangerous man as Mr. Lomond,”’ she said. 

“No, indeed. Well, at present this—this plague 
spot is preying upon an old manufacturer not so far out of 
London—Mr. John Forrester. He’s a manufacturer of 
agricultural machinery; and I want to tell you, Miss 
Winnie, that manufacturing agricultural machinery in 
England is no pienic. I don’t see how it can be done much 
longer, myself. We’ve got to face facts, Miss Winnie; and 


the American agricultural implement maker has boiled his 
job down to such a science that I shouldn’t like to take any 
solemn oaths that he hasn’t put the extinguisher on 
English-made machinery. However, why should you care 
about trade puzzles, Miss Winnie? It’s the personal side 
I want to interest you in. This man Lomond has got the 
employes of Mr. Forrester pretty well where he wants 
them—about three hundred of them, mainly non-trade- 
unionists. Worse than that, he’s got Forrester’s only 
daughter—both sons were killed in the war— Miss Blanche 
Forrester, where he wants her too. She’s just crazy about 
him, and he seems to feel the same way about her. 


“It Would Break My 
Heart to Hurt Daddy 
or Mother, But I 
Must Have Dick"’ 


“But old Forrester, who knows a good deal about this 
Lomond wolf, naturally turned him down at once—more 
credit to him. Lomond’s answer is that unless the old man 
agrees to their marriage and gives the girl a half share 
in the business as a wedding present—dowry, you under- 
stand—he’ll call a strike.’ And he can, I’m afraid, Miss 
Winnie. And if he does, Forrester & Sons, Agricultural 
Implement Makers—established 1815—goes up into the 
air without a kick. He’s had a lot of bad luck— Forrester; 
health trouble during the-war mainly; and the old man 
did not get his share of the war money that was so plenti- 
ful. That and other things, Miss Winnie. However, when 
the matter was put to me confidentially, it occurred to me 
that if anyone could get the young lady disillusioned with 
Lomond it would strengthen Mr. Forrester’s hand for the 
matter of facing the strike. _But there’s only. one effective 
way to do that.’’ The gentle George H. leaned forward. 

“A lady in love is not usually shooed out of love easily, 
Miss Winnie; and often the bigger the blackguard she 
loves the harder she is to convince that he’s not fit for her. 
I puzzled that out, and naturally I thought of you.” 

“Of me, dear Mr. Jay!” 

“Yes. If you could be persuaded to visit the Forresters 
and concentrate the whole battery of your—um—beauty 
and charm on this Lomond lad, I believe you’d take him 
away from Miss Blanche Forrester and leave her bitter 
against him as easily as—as eating ice cream, practically 
speaking. Hey, Miss Winnie, what do you think of it?” 

Mr. Jay’s voice rose a little excitedly. - 

“She is no dowd, I’ll say that for Miss Blanche— 
striking, bright, lively, with a fine face, a way of carrying 
herself and worthwhile hair; but against you, my dear 
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Miss Winnie—against you, why it wouldn’t. 
match. She’s got beauty, but you’ve got the hy 
the brains. You could eat her alive for her own 
But Winnie fluttered. 
“Oh, please, how unkind!” she protested, 
think I want to—to eat her alive, please—to b 
She sounds so nice, and somehow, please, it see 
shame; even if I could do it; and, after all, ¢ 
may not share your opinion about my—my charm 
Mr. Jay looked very solemn. 
“Yes, yes, Miss Winnie, I understand ths 
It’s your kind heart speaking, your natural deli 
generous disposition. But I’m asking yo 
tle lady gifted above the average little lac 
Miss Blanche Forrester from herself, and 
from what might be—er—blue ruin.” 
earnestly. ‘‘I’ll own—yes, I’ll confess fr 
Winnie, that there’s a sentimental aspe 
Sentiment’s out of place in an agent’s offic 
but I’m sorry for this girl and I’m sorry {) 
Forrester. An agent’s duty to himself. 
his sympathy under control, and asa rule 
manage to do that. But this is a sad ease 
and it has—er—corroded my custom. Th 
feeling about this case, Miss Winnie, dri 
ask you to help out as a personal fay 
Forresters, to me and—um-—as a tribute 
um—higher self, so to put it. Ill say at 
there doesn’t appear to be a whole lot o 
it, Miss Winnie; but, after all, money | 
thing. Expenses, yes, naturally. Out of} 
course. Maybe something better could be 
We could deal with the money end o 
according to circumstances, Miss Winn 
I know that you prefer to deal with ma 
according to circumstances, and I con 
you're right, as usual. Will you come to! 
Miss Winnie?” } 
She rose, flushing faintly, her eyes 
stars. 
“Oh, yes, I will try to do my very 
body,” she declared softly. ‘‘For Miss 
and her father and for you, too, dear M. 
“And let me add to that, for you 
Winnie,” stated the gentle one firml 
But Winnie only sighed, soft as a bi 
playing through a rosebush. 
“Oh, please, never mind about me. 4 
people, for helping’s sake, I think.” 
Mr. Jay laughed his brassy laugh. 
“Sure, sure, Miss Winnie!’ he erie 
“That is like yourself. Always for self 
modesty, and, in a way, self-sacrifice. A 
I’m proud to follow in your footst 
Winnie, and I care not who hears me 
added, unconsciously dropping his voice | 
the courageous declaration. 
Then they went more closely into det 


what he claimed to be always, 

and Winnie also knew when to refrain frol 
dalliance; so that two evenings later § 
Blanche were holding a little kimono séa 
nie’s bedroom at Hill Crest, the Forreste! 

The sprightly Blanche had instantly suc 
Winnie’s charm and the contents of her trunks, | 
obviously were of a quality and character to hal 
a girl not yet very familiar with the production! 
the most expensive and able modern cowna 
wizards and costume sharps. 
Blanche was a nice child, Winnie isola 
and, as the gentle George H. Jay had oe { 
dowd. 
A pretty and extremely mercurial, slinal a 
brunette, gifted with an extraordinary trick 
movement, she at once accepted her mother’s I! 
of Winnie as the daughter of an old school f 
meshed so swiftly in the sweet, intangible net 
threw about her that she quite forgot to as 
questions concerning the rather sudden di 
mother’s hitherto unheard-of school friend. 
What Mr. Jay had said to old John Forres 
wife about Winnie she never learned d 
though later she discovered that Mr. Forrester ' 
of one Sir Henry Furlong, whom she had once b! 
a mouse-and-lion befriending, very profitable t} 
and it had been on the advice of Sir Henry thatM 


Winnie and Blanche’s parents had held cou! 
evening of her arrival, and the wide-eyed E | 
not only won them but, touched by their cleat 
worry and anxiety, she had very firmly made t 
to achieve something for them. They were P! 
homely people, who had had rather more 
of the awkward edge of things. Mr. For 
man, more than a little worn by ill he 


dnd j jaw. Mrs. Forrester, quiet, too, capable 
e, kind, uncomplaining and tactful, Winnie 


‘dent that they both adored Blanche, but 
ed in hera fault that in himself John Forrester 

ak as a virtue but a God-sent asset to a 
‘ to deal with present-day labor in its postwar 
hiwas the vein of bleak obstinacy that occa- 
pla he felt it called for, would leap into being 
n ke a white-hot bar of steel, and if opposed 
ito a cold, hard, unbending rod of black metal 
+ » fractured—fracturing the man with it—but 
t. Blanche had inherited a touch of this ob- 
\¢gh until the man Lomond had appeared she 
1¢n it seriously since her nursery days. 
a;what Winnie wanted to inspect—Blanche’s 
|; was not difficult to discover it; two or three 
syns and it flashed into evidence at once. 
tH: told you about Dick Lomond,” said Blanche. 
whey are very prejudiced against him; but he 
l/k as he is painted. All the workpeople love 
pa few of the old-fashioned crabby ones—and 
s| people love a man he can’t be so very bad, do 
4 


si led, nodding her pretty head. 

did,” she said. 

’¢estless mercury shot up ten degrees. 

wiyou are a dear!’’ she cried. ‘You are in 
yth us—with Dick and me?”’ 

ni2 looked dubious. 

ee, I mustn’t say quite all that; but, Blanche, 
smuch in sympathy with love and with lovers 

a'7 true and sincere. You are quite, quite, quite 

V., Lomond loves you?” 

ic adores me,” said Blanche simply. 

<|:is very sensible,” smiled Winnie. ‘Only why 

(ten your father if he loves you?” 

: jew a little paler. 

r oesn’t like him; he hates him; and when 

ea man he is never fair to him. You know, 

awful to love a man whom the other people 

'u' hate.” 

itvhiter and her oval chin came forward. 

d(’t care. Daddy has astubborn streak and so 

d can’t help it. It’s daddy’s streak really, not 

v Dick 

< ves 

nyuite 
D1. the 

htem- 
4 all 

ithey 

it. It 

ec my 

ourt 

mther, 

sihave 


l’ dark 
‘li be- 
y ears. 
ul had 
z slide 


d tthe 
f2 for 
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|¢Win- 
nstrils 
nivery 
ning 
eivhite 
ther 


thught 
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n| the 
d! who 


there followed through Winnie’s mind the practical thought 
that was true: 

“But it is only naughtiness after all. You poor, pretty, 
graceful, charming child, what you need is to be soundly 
whipped and sent to bed without your supper; but who 
in all the world would ever have the heart to do it?” 

Who, indeed? But this was only a thought. 

What Winnie said, slipping her arm round the rebel and 
kissing her, was “Poor little Blanche! It is so sad. 
I think there must be some way out of the difficulty.” 

Naturally, the kind word unlocked the dam. There were 
tears, floods of them, Niobe moving behind the cascade 
with a fairy grace that would have melted a heart of 
carborundum. “Have you ever loved anyone before, dar- 
ling?’”’ whispered Winnie. 

“Ye-es; only not very many,” sobbed Blanche naively. 
“There—there was Charlie Smith-Warner—he was in the 
flying corps; and Hugh Goring—Hugh was so nice; 
and—Ray Lyndon, who became an actor. But I never 
loved them so much as I love Dick.” 

Winnie kissed her again, because when you are crying 
sometimes it is possible between one hot tear and another 
to catch the twitch of a lip; but you cannot see lips twitch 
if they are kissing you. Which is one of the most merciful 
dispensations of an all-wise Providence, as every husband 
knows and many wives suspect. 

“Tf—I were not—a dutiful child—I should have—run 
away—with Dick long ago,”’ sobbed Blanche; ‘‘and Dick 
would have—persuaded the men to have a—a little 
strike—and—and then where would daddy have been, 
Winnie?” 

“Where, indeed?’’ Winnie echoed, for she knew that the 
only raft that was keeping Forrester’s head above the dark 
and chilly waters of insolvency was a big Australian con- 
tract, with a time limit and a penalty for failure, upon 
which practically the whole works was subsisting. 

“Yes, yes, I know, darling. It is very hard—oh, I know 
so well,’’ sighed Winnie. “When do you see Mr. Lomond 
again?” 

Blanche started up, checking her tears as easily as she 
had started them, and flew to the mirror. 

“Tonight, Winnie,’’ she said softly. ‘‘I promised to slip 
out for a few minutes.” 

Winnie glanced at the clock. It was half past eleven. 
The big blue eyes widened a little. 


The Embrace Was Brief. Blanche Was Too Excited to Linger Long Before Introducing Her Lovely New Friend 
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“Yes, I think it was time that somebody tried to do 
something. Blanche is naughty, but I don’t think she 
knows that she is being dangerously naughty,’ confided 
Winnie to herself. 

“T look dreadful,’ wailed Blanche; “all hot and flushed 
and teary. Why can’t I look cool and sweet like you? . . . 
Oh, we must hurry! You, too, Winnie—you’ll come, won’t 
you? I doso want you to meet Dick. I’m just going to 
slip on something—do hurry, won’t you? Anything will do 
in the moonlight,’’ and she was gone, floating out of the 
room with the ease and grace of a practiced dancer, except 
that hers were unconscious. 

Winnie wasted no time. She was going to meet the 
vulture quicker than she expected. Her fingers flew. She 
hoped that Mr. Lomond could see well in the moonlight. 

Ten minutes later two little satin-slippered figures, 
soundless as fays, went across the moonlit lawn towards a 
wooden bridge spanning the trout stream that rippled, 
chuckling and gurgling to itself, past the belt of silver 
birches girdling the grounds of Hill Crest. A man was 
waiting in the shadow of the trees. 

“Ah, little one i 

He came forward, whispering, with open arms. But the 
embrace was brief. Blanche was too excited to linger long 
before introducing her lovely new friend and their secret 
supporter to Lomond. 

“This is Winnie, Dick—Miss Winnie O’Wynn. She 
loves lovers, Dick, and she is going to help us and’’—she 
pulled him down to whisper, but it was as an excited 
child’s whisper and every word was audible—‘‘and Dick, 
she is immensely rich and has enormous influence every- 
where.” 

That last had been a fiction usefully advised by Winnie, 
instantly pounced upon by George H. Jay, explained to 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrester and implicitly believed by Blanche. 

Mr. Lomond’s softish, well-shaped hand seemed to linger 
in Winnie’s, and he spoke in a smooth, perfectly controlled, 
rather musical voice. 

“To find someone like Miss O’Wynn ready to sympa- 
thize and help us, Blanche, is like winning a first glimpse 
of the silver lining to our cloud,” he said, his perfect teeth 
glimmering white in the brilliant moonlight. 

“Yes, isn’t it? And I’ve told her everything, haven’t 
I, Winnie?”’’ outpoured Blanche. 

Winnie knew that the man was staring steadily at her. 

“Oh, yes, in- 
deed you have, 
darling,”’ she said 
softly. ‘‘And I 
think it is such a 
pity that every- 
thing should be so 
complicated. But 
perhaps if we all 
try 

A window slid 
up with a rushing 
sound in the house 
behind them and 
a light flashed up. 
Blanche turned 
quickly. 

“Oh, I must 
go! That means 
that daddy has 
had another of his 
headaches; they 
come and go all at 
once like that. He 
likes to have me 
help sometimes 
when they are very 
bad—and mother 
might come along 
tomyroom. Don’t 
go, Dick; talk to 
Winnie. Of 
course, it may be 
nothing, only I 
must see. I will 
be back soon.” 

She was gone. 

Winniewatched 
the slim, gliding 
figure till it disap- 
peared through 
the open French 
window of the 
morning room, 
then turned to 
Lomond. Uncon- 
sciously, as it 
seemed, her hand 
wasalreadytouch- 
ing the sleeve of 
the man. 

(Continued on 

Page 44) 
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for cats and goats. Today the shambling, time- 
worn town far up in the Anatolian hills has 
another, and world-wide significance. It is not 
only the capital of the reconstructed Turkish 
Government and the seat therefore of the most 
picturesque of all contemporary experiments 
in democracy, but is likewise the home of 
Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha—to give him 
his full title—who is distinct among the few 
vital personalities revealed by the bitter 
backwash of the World War. 

Only Lenine and Mussolini vie with him 
for the center of that narrowing stage of com- 
pelling leadership. Each of these three re- 
markable men has achieved a definite result 
in a manner all his own. Lenine imposed an 
autocracy through force and blood. Musso- 
lini created a personal and political dictator- 
ship in which he dramatized himself. Kemal 
not only led a beaten nation to victory and 
dictated terms to the one-time conqueror, but 
set up a new and unique system of admin- 
istration. 

Lenine and Mussolini have almost been 
done to death by human or, in the case of the 
soviet overlord, inhuman interest historians. 
Kemal Pasha is still invested with an element 
of mystery and aloofness largely begot of the 
physical inaccessibility of his position. To 
the average American he is merely a Turkish 
name vaguely associated with some kind of 
military achievement. The British Darda- 
nelles Expedition know it much better, for he 
frustrated the fruits of that immense heroism 
written in blood and agony on the shores of 
Gallipoli. The Greeks have an even costlier 
knowledge, because he was the organizer of 
the victory that literally drove them into the 
sea in one of the most complete debacles of 
modern times. 

At Angora I talked with this man in a 
critical hour of the war-born Turkish Govern- 
ment. The Lausanne Conference was at the 
breaking point. War or_peace still hung in the 
balanee. Only the day before, Rauf Bey, the 
Prime Minister, had said to me: “‘If they [the Allies] 
want war they can have it.” The air was charged with 
tension and uncertainty. Over the troubled scene brooded 
the unrelenting presence of the chieftain I had traveled 
so far to see. Events, like the government itself, revolved 
about him. 

In difficulty of approach and in the grim and dramatic 
quality of the setting, Anatolia was strongly reminiscent 
of my journey a year ago to the Southern Chinese front to 
see Sun Yat-sen. Between him and Kemal exists a certain 
similarity. Each is a sort of inspired leader. Each has his 
kindling ideal of a self-determination that is the by-product 
of fallen empire. Here the parallel ends. Kemal is the 
man of blood and iron—an orientalized Bismarck, as it 
were—dogged, ruthless, invincible; while Sun Yat-sen 
is the dreamer and visionary, eternal pawn of chance, and 
with as many political existences—and I might add, goy- 
ernments—as the proverbial cat has lives. 


f \HERE was a time when Angora was famous solely 


Turkey for the Turks 


S WITH men, so with the peoples behind them. You 
have another striking contrast. While China flounders 
in well-nigh incredible political chaos, due to incessant 
conflict of selfish purpose and lack of leadership, Turkey 
has emerged as a homogeneous nation for the first time in 
its long and bloody history, with defined frontiers, a real 
homeland, and a nationalistic aim that may shape the 
destiny of the Mohammedan world, and incidentally affect 
American commercial aspirations in the Near East. 
“Turkey for the Turks” is the new slogan. The instrument 
and inspiration of the whole astonishing evolution—it is 
little less than a miracle when you realize that in 1919 
Turkey was as prostrate as defeat and bankruptcy could 
bring her—has been Kemal Pasha. 

He was the real objective of my trip to Turkey. Con- 
stantinople with its gleaming mosques and minarets, and 
still a queen among cities despite its dingy magnificence, 
had its lure, but from the hour of my arrival on the shores 
of the Golden Horn my interest was centered on Angora. 

I had chosen a difficult time for the realization of this 
ambition. The Lausanne Conference was apparently 
mired, and the long-awaited peace seemed more distant 
than ever. A state of war still existed. The army of occu- 
pation gave the streets martial tone and color, while a vast 
Allied fleet rode at anchor in the Bosporus or boomed at 
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Kemat Pasha as Field Marshal of the Turkish 
Army. The Autograph Reads: “Ghazi Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha, Angora, July 13th’’ 


target practice in the Sea of Marmora. The capital in the 
Anatolian hills had become even more inaccessible. 

Every barrier based on suspicion, aloofness and general 
resentment of the foreigner—the usual Turkish trilogy— 
all tied up with endless red tape, worked overtime. It was 
a combination disastrous to swift American action. My 
subsequent experiences emphasized the truth of the well- 
known Kipling story which dealt with the fate of an ener- 
getic Yankee in the Orient whose epitaph read: ‘Here 
lies a fool who tried to hustle the East.” 

To add to all this handicap begot of temperament and 
otherwise, the Turks had begun to realize, not without 
irritation, that the consummation of the Chester Conces- 
sion was not so easy as it looked on paper. The last civilian 
who successfully applied for permission to go to Angora 
had been compelled to linger at Constantinople seven 
weeks before he got his vessica—as a visa is called in Turk- 
ish. Two or three others had departed for home in disgust 
after four weeks of watchful and fruitless waiting. The 
prospect was not promising. 

When I paid my respects to Rear Admiral Mark L. 
Bristol, the American High Commissioner, on my first 
day in Constantinople, I invoked his aid in getting to 
Angora. He promptly gave me a letter of introduction 
to Dr. Adnan Bey, then the principal representative of 
Angora in Constantinople, through whom all permits had 
to pass. 

I went to see him at the famous Sublime Porte, the 
Foreign Office and the scene of so much sinister Turkish 
history. Here the sordid tools of Abdul-Hamid, the Red 
Sultan, and others no less unscrupulous, lived their day. 


I expected to find the structure almost as imposing as its 


richer mate in history, the Mosque of St. Sophia. It 
proved to be a dirty, rambling, yellow building without 
the slightest semblance: of architectural beauty, and 
strongly in need of disinfecting. 

In Adnan Bey I found my first Turkish ally. Moreover, 
I discovered him to be a man of the world with a broad 
and generous outlook. An early aid of Kemal in the 
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. that might have happened at an official f 
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precarious days of the nationalist movem 
the first vice president of the Angora 
Moreover, he had another claim to { 
the husband of the renowned Halide 
foremost woman reformer of Tuy 
was later to meet in interes 
stances at Munich, and whose 
disclosed in a subsequent art 
Bey, however, is not what we 
professional husband in Ameri 
fore he rallied to the Kemalist. 
widely known as one of the able 
in Turkey. y 
He at once sent a telegram tt 
ing for my permission to go. T} 
is concretely embodied in a pas 
said vessica—which is issued by 
tinople prefect of police. Back 
the Great War it was a difficult 
get the so-called white pass y 
the holder to go to the front. © 
the coveted permission to visit 
pass was about as inaccessible 
handbill, as I was now to disco 
Adnan Bey told me that hey 
answer from Angora in about t 
found that three days was like 
word seichas which technically 
mediately”? but when employec 
rather lack of action on its own 
ally spells ‘‘next month.” 
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Red-Tape Entanglei 
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FTER a week passed the / 

bassy inquired of the Sublin 

had heard about my applicatior 

had come. A few days later T) 
dom went mad. An order was 
that no alien except of Briti 
Italian nationality could enter 
stantinople without the conse 
People who had left Paris or Lo 
included various Americans, wi’ 
dentials, were held up at the Tu! 
despite the fact that the order he 
after they had started. Thanks to Adi 
prompt and persistent endeavors, the fr 
lifted from Americans. Angora became §} 
night with telegraphic protests and requests) 
mine was completely lost in the new and gi 
Meanwhile I had acquired a fine alll 


Reschad Bey by name, who spoke Englis 
German fluently, as dragoman, which mea} 
interpreter. No alien can go to Angora mi 
aid, because, save in a few isolated spots, EI) 
spoken in Anatolia is Turkish. Reschad Bet 
inheritance from Robert Imbrie, who he. 
after a year as American consul at Angora. 
had been his interpreter. Much contact w 
acquainted him with American ways and 
sympathized with my impatience over the 
a strong pull at Angora himself and sent | 
to friends in my behalf. 

At the expiration of the second week 4 
made a personal appeal to Adnan Bey to e&: 
mission, and a second strong telegram wen 
lime Porte to Angora. Other Turkish and 
viduals whom I had met added their reque 
course I was occupied with other work, b’ 
limited amount of time at my disposal a 
said and done, Kemal was the principal | 
and I was determined to land him. Ear 
fore I sent Reschad Bey to Angora to fin 
the situation was. He departed on the 
Fourth. When I returned to my hotel fro 
Independence Day celebration at the em 
telegram from Angora addressed to Res 
care from one of his friends in the govern 
my permission to go to Angora had been 
before! Yet on the previous morning th 
had declared that Angora was still silent 

Upon investigation I found that in tl 
tape at the prefecture of police the cove 
been. shoved ‘under a pile of papers and n 
thing about it until a long search, instiga 
had _ disclosed the anxiously awaited m 
typically Turkish procedure, and just tl 


in China. Before Reschad Bey reporte 
return I had the vessica in my possession 
ready to start. 


| 
| 
was this first step, it was matched in 


saps by nearly every stage of the actual 
in I was to run afoul of Turkish official 


circumstances, if I had been a Turk I 
arded a train at Haidar Pasha, which is 
Bosporus by ferry from Constantinople 
ining of the Anatolian section of the 
d Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway, and gone 
re to Angora in approximately twenty- 
It happened, however, that the whole 
of considerably more than 250,000 men 
beyond Ismid and along the railroad 
No alien was permitted to make this 
ead of the comparatively easy trip by 
(smparatively” advisedly—he was com- 
‘boat to Mudania, then by rail to Brusa, 
tly by motor all day across the Ana- 
Kara Keuy, where he would pick up the 
aidar Pasha. Instead of twenty-seven 
p—and it was the one I had to make— 
ifty-five hours. 
agora these days is like making an expe- 
‘heart of China or Africa. In the first 
st earry your own food. There are other 
One of the most essential, even if it is 
esthetic, is to secure half a dozen tins 
{ er. The moment you leave Constanti- 
sr that matter even while you are within 
ecincts of the great city—you make the 
‘of endless little visitors of every con- 
and bite. Apparently the average Turk 
ore or less inured to the inroads of ver- 
n long experience with trench warfare 
the European of aversion to it. 
brilliant sunlight Monday morning that 
intinople for Angora. Admiral Bristol 
eubmarine chaser in command of Captain 
s at my disposal and we were therefore 
se with the crowded and none too clean 
Accompanied by Lewis Heck, who had 
‘American High Commissioner to Turkey 
'stice, and who now hada business mission 
ed the faithful Reschad Bey, I made the 
‘fudania across the Sea of Marmora in 
arriving at noon. Until November, 1922, 
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| merely a spot on the Turkish map. After 
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»bacle, and when the British and Turkish 
ome within a few feet of actual collision at 
n war between the two powers seemed inevi- 
el Sir Charles Harington, commander of the 
ein Turkey, and Ismet Pasha—the same Ismet 
e|llied delegates such a merry diplomatic chase 
—met here and arranged the famous truce 
h prelude to the first Lausanne Conference. 


Jidame Brotte and Her Hotel 


WIT the village became famous. The small stone 
u(r the quay where the conference was held is now 
y Turkish family and is overrun with children. 
onaking the forty-mile journey to Brusa in the 
h runs twice a day, we traveled in a brand-new 
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Kemal With His Puppies 


Madame Kemat 


American flivver just acquired by a 
Brusa dealer, which had been ordered 
by telegraph and which awaited us 
at the dock. The hillsides were dark 
with a mass of olive trees, while in 
the valleys tobacco and corn grew in 
abundance. The Anatolian peasant 
is a thrifty and industrious soul and 
apparently had got back on the job 
of reconstruction even while the Greek 
transports were fading out of sight. 
Long before the muezzins sounded 
from the minarets their musical calls 
to sunset prayer we arrived in 
Brusa, the ancient capital of Turkey, 
and still a place of commercial im- 
portance. Here we stopped the night 
at the Hotel d’Anatolie, where I bade 
farewell to anything like comfort and convenience until 
my return there on my way back to Constantinople. 
This hotel is one of the famous institutions of Ana- 
tolia. It is owned by Madame Brotte, who is no less 
distinguished than her hostelry. Out in her pleasant 
garden, where we could listen to the musical flow of a 
tiny cataract, this quaint old lady, still wearing the 
white cap of the French peasant, told me her story. 
She had been born in Lyons, in France, eighty-four 
years ago, and came to Anatolia with her father, a silk 
expert, when she was twenty-one. Brusa is the center 
of the Turkish silk industry, which was founded and is 
still largely operated by the French. Madame had 
married the proprietor of the hotel shortly after her 
advent, and on his death took over the operation. 
Wars, retreats and devastations beat about her, but 
she maintained her serene way. She had lived in Tur- 
key so long that she mixed Turkish words with her 
French. Listening to her patter in that fragrant environ- 
ment, and with the memory of the excellent French 
dinner she had served, made it difficult for me to real- 
ize that I was in Anatolia and not in France. 
Anatolia, let me add, is bone-dry so far as alcohol is 
concerned. The one regret that madame expressed was 
that the Turkssealed up her wine cellar, and only heaven 
and Angora knew when those seals would be lifted. It 
is worth mentioning that during the eight days I spent 
in Anatolia I never saw a drop of liquor. It is about 
the only place in the world where prohibition seems to 
prohibit. Constantinople is a different, and later, story. 
In Madame Brotte I got another evidence of a curi- 
ous formula of colonial expansion. When you knock 
about the world, and especially the outlying places, 
you discover that certain races follow definite rules when 
they are implanted in foreign soil. The first thing that 
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the English do is to start a bank. The Spanish invari- 
ably build a church, while the French set up a café. 
So it was in Anatolia. 

It was with a certain regret that I bade farewell the 
next morning to the dear old French dame. In the 
same flivver that brought us up from Mudania we 
started on the all-day run to Kara Keuy. At the out- 
skirts of Brusa I saw the first tangible signs of the 
Greek disaster. Ditched along the roadside were 
hundreds of motor trucks—unwilling gifts from the 
Greeks—which the Turks had not even taken the 
trouble to remove or salvage. As we swung into 
the open country ruined farmhouses met the gaze on 
every side. Whole villages had been wiped out when 
the Greeks had pressed on for what they had fondly 
believed to be the capture of Angora. They came 
back much faster than they advanced. 


Travel by Oxcart 


E WERE in the real Anatolia. This mellifluous 

name, rivaled in beauty of sound only by Mesopo- 
tamia, means ‘‘the place where the sun rises.”” It had 
long shone on people and events bound up in the 
narrative of all human and spiritual progress, for we 
now skirted what might be called the rim of the cradle 
of mankind. Across these plains had stalked the 
stately and immortal figures of Biblical days. Here 
the armies of Alexander and Pompey had camped, 
and the famous Gordian knot was cut. Here, too, 
passed the mailed crusaders on the road to Jerusalem, 
and amid the green hills that rose to the left and right 
the civilization of the Near East was born. 


The Kemal Home at Angora 


I now had my first contact with what has been well 
called the Anatolian oxcart symphony. It is the weirdest 
perhaps of all sounds, and is emitted from the ungreased 
wood-wheeled carts drawn by oxen or water buffalo, which 
provide the only available vehicle for the Turkish farmer. 
There has been no change in its noise or construction since 
the days of Saul of Tarsus. It is a violation of etiquette 
for the driver of one of these carts—the roads are alive with 
them—to be awake in transit, incredible as this seems when 
you have heard the frightful noise. He awakes only when 
the screech stops. Silence is his alarm clock. These carts 
do about fifteen miles a day. When the Greeks had the 
important Southern Turkish ports bottled up, all of Kemal’s 
supplies were hauled in these carts for over two hundred 
miles to Angora. 

The farther we traveled the more did the country take 
on the aspect of Northern France after the war. Holly- 
hocks were growing in the shell holes, and there were always 
the gaunt, stark ruins of a house or village sentineling the 
landscape. We passed through the village of In Onu, where 
the Greeks and the Turks had met in bloody battle, and 
just as the sun was setting we drew up at Kara Keuy, 
which is merely a railway station flanked by a few of the 
coffeehouses that you find everywhere in Turkey. A con- 
tingent of Turkish troops was encamped near by. Before 
we could get coffee we had to submit our papers for exami- 
nation by the police. 

An hour later the train that had left Haidar Pasha that 
morning pulled in. We bagged a first-class compartment 
and started on the final lap to Angora. Midnight found 
us at Eski-Shehr, once a considerable town, where the 
Greeks and the Turks were at death grips for months. 
After the Turkish retirement in 1921 the town was burnt 
by the Greeks. No sooner was I on the train and trying 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Sheriff Ofendaht 
Discovered it as He 
Ambled Along on Horseback 


Kutz’s pasture did not look like a golden calf. Sheriff 

Ofendahl, who discovered it as he ambled along on 
horseback, did not suspect that it was; nor, certainly, did 
Adlai Kutz, to whom Ofendahl hastily conveyed the news 
of the animal’s demise. 

Though temperamentally indisposed to rapid action, the 
sheriff upon this occasion fairly scuttled up the clamshell- 
bordered path which led to Adlai’s house. Seen from either 
front or rear, he bore an unmistakable resemblance to a 
grasshopper in joyous flight, his greenish coat tails billow- 
ing in the spring breeze, his powerful mandibles champing, 
his shallow eyes wide-fixed in pleasureful anticipation. 

Never forgetful of his official position, he betook himself 
to the ceremonial front door and rapped. There was no 
response. He rapped again. The nails of his incurving 
fingers rasped his palms in impatience. He secambled down 
the steps and went toward the rear. 

But he did not knock upon the screen door of the kitchen. 
Before he reached it he became aware that a storm was in 
progress within. He hastily sheltered himself behind the 
honeysuckle which screened one side of the porch, and 
listened. The floods were descending in soprano crescendos 
and were beating upon a figure in the middle of the kitchen 
whom Ofendahl could desery through the loose foliage. 
It was evident that Adlai Kutz, dejectedly twisting this 
way and that, was maintaining his footing with difficulty. 

“To the Near-Easters ten dollars you would give it! 
To such furriners, oncet! And me, I could slave 
the meat from off my bones, and what does it 
make? Are them Near-Hasters a-sendin’ ten 
dollars fur me to go on a pleasure picnic? I 
should guess anyhow not! Not a picnic with a 
basket do I go on this year a’ready. If them 
furriners would get out from their beds behind 
sunup and set their hens still and 
stir the sots in fur to make their 
bread like what I ai ) 

“There’s where you hit the / 
heads on the nail!’’ a harassed 
voice interposed. “Them folks 
ain’t got no bread nor no hens; 
no, nor not even no beds! You 
heard how preacher put it out. 
Me, I ain’t fur seein’ no kids 
starve, so good fixed as what I 
am. I ain’t natured that way.” 

“Good fixed! Yi, yi, yi! It 
fixes us plenty good fur to fork 
over ten dollars to folks we ain’t 
ever seen a’ready. But I put it 
plain now. I will take my own 
head a little. If I have got my- 
self married to such a dopple that 
he will throw to such shif’less fur- 
riners, I ain’t anyways got to stay 
by him, that there’s the truth 
oncet. I kin take the two hunert 
dollars where pop inherited to me 
and go to town over fur to hire 
out. That there will give you a 
shamed face in front of the neigh- 
bors, I should guess anyhow.” 


[x small, limp, black creature in the corner of Adlai 
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TLLUS TRATED 


The sheriff here recklessly parted the branches. 
The drowning man was going under for the third 
time, there was no doubt of that; he was throw- 
ing out one foot after the other as one striving 
fora last hold. Also, there was the feebleness of 
defeat in his tones. 

“Well, hire then! Two hunert times I hear of 
them two hunert dollars since we was married 
a’ready. I will have glad when it is spent all. 
But—listen on me oncet agin now, Tippie. This 
here is how I make my thoughts. It ain’t cost- 
ing us nothing, not fur really. Two twin hom- 
mies that black cow went and borned fur us when 
we wasn’t lookin’ to only but one still. Ain’t that 
Prowidence, I ast you? Ten dollars exter off the 
butcher it should fetch. Can’t you see it don’t 
make moral fur to go hoggin’ down when folks 
is starvin’ a’ready?”’ 

No better entrance cue was ever afforded heavy 
villain. Sheriff Ofendahl stepped hastily upon 
the porch. 

“Two twin hommies did I hear you say, 
Brother Kutz? Well, mebbe. I don’t know right 
if a hommie is a hommie while it can’t draw its 
breath no longer.”” He swung open the screen door the 
better to pleasure his eyes upon the two smitten motion- 
less before him. ‘‘It’s a layin’,” he amplified, with a swing 
of his arm toward the pasture. 

Adlai Kutz slowly brushed a disordered lock from before 
his dazed eyes. 

“You mean—somepun’s upt and died fur me?” 

Tippora Kutz stood tense. Her brown eyes flamed upon 
the visitor as though lighted from the red flare in her cheeks. 
She suddenly flung toward her husband; a hairpin whirred 
from her thick black hair and clicked against the wall. 

“Prowidence!”’ she shrilled, and began to laugh. 

And yet the calf was not a total loss. That same after- 
noon Henry Kreider, the poultryman, drove into Adlai’s 
yard. He had come to buy the calf for chicken feed. 

“Tt wonders me now how it come Ofendahl recom- 
mended youse to my hommie,”’ mused Adlai as he lifted the 
small body into the tail of the Kreider express. 

“Yes, ain’t?” agreed Kreider. ‘It wonders me, too, 
considering of everything.” 

Both, upon unconscious impulse, turned and gazed at 
the handsome figure of Tippora Kutz as she bent from them 


“Well, if it Ain't Missus!"’ 
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to deposit the three dollars for the calf in 
pocket. The rivalry, fifteen years before, 
Ofendahl for the hand of the sprightly Tippo 
romantic classic of the community. 
Kreider, who was lame, leaned back aga 
and sketched reminiscently in the gravel wit 
crutch. 
“Well, mebbe bygones is now bygones w 
anyways, I wouldn’t just to say he recomme 
He come by my place and he told about th 
yourn. And then he said how was my he 
said back, ‘Middlin’,’ just like that; ‘the 
And he says, ‘Give them meat oncet or sc 
there is what stirs them.’ And I give him rig 
says, ‘Meat costs now so dear.’ And then he; 
‘Live meat. Yes, ain’t so? And, ’course, 
much dead meat a-layin’ anywheres.’ And tt 
got to git to town ower. Just like that, ‘ Well] 
town ower.’ And he give me good-by.”’ Kr} 
puzzled hand over his soft, fair hair. ‘Si 
wouldn’t just to say he recommended nothin 
He didn’t git down from off his horse, even. | 
a settin’. And I guess I just got onto the hi) 
chicken feed some way.” H 
“Yes, he just kep’ a settin’!”’ struck in| 
would bet he just kep’ a settin’. With no py 
jail—since pro’bition—here he can ride at ]} 
daylights till dark still. It would, now, fetch | 
if Ofendahl had to stay by the jail oncet ani 
where we spend at him in the taxes.” 
Kreider laughed. 
““Mebbe, then, I would better turn bootl 
such, fur to keep sheriff by his job.” i 
Kutz stared over his toil-bent shoulder toy} 
palpitating already in presage of a hot summ¢; 
“Yes, he can set while we sweat a’ready. 
kreistle me none,” he added generously. “I 
is some folks where can take a wacation once 
Adlai Kutz’s blue eyes were mild both in 
pression, but they had a way of gazing lon) 
ently, which made them seem more inten! 
really were. 
Several times Sheriff Ofendahl flinched fro} 
and Adlai made a memorable trip to town | 
buckboard some two weeks later. Several ti 
those questioning, panic-stricken orbs foell 
upon him he had cleared! 
loud nonchalance or whit! 
his teeth. | 
And yet it was the hou 
est triumph. He had a) 
Kutz, the richest farmer 
ship, his old-time rival ant 
enemy. Fl! 
He had had the rare s| 
explaining to the increduk 
he was a malefactor, a er 
lator of the law of this, our} 
and to wit, Act 2568 a Sil 
317: Prevention of Spread 
Diseases Among Anim 
and to wit, Section III: 
mal shall be sold, used 0 
be used for thi 
man beings, or 
permitted to bi 


fact—Section | 
of Violation of §| 
to five hundre 
or imprisonme! 
ing one hundre! 
days, or both. 

The sheriff he 


that word “bo! 
tiating upon thi 
Adlai’s crime. — 
: “Tt ain’t any! 


got to give i 
eighty days 
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ur Opposing Nothing,’’ Said Adlai Miidly 


fl 
a 


/, this here where we call the preliminary, if 
{ loose on the bail, you would mebbe got to 
ousand fur your liberty, or some such.” 
ye arch criminal had been crushed by the 
ese enormous figures upon his confessedly 
r whether he was by nature a silent man, he 
‘ed himself to be bound to the chariot wheel 
and dumbly he traversed the three miles to his 
rraignment before the justice of the peace. 

ie made one final attempt to extract a cry 


7 his hand in official grip upon his captive’s 
irked loudly as they passed through a group 
lookers upon the courthouse porch, ‘I pass 
‘on, Brother Kutz, that you shouldn’t oppose 
ist the judge now, if he refuses bail and puts 
i'l till such time as you’re tried a’ready.” 
f+ opposing nothing,”’ said Adlai mildly. 
j, it seemed he had nothing to oppose. The 
he charge, recognized with a kindly smile the 
‘i, released him upon his own 
/and set the case for trial ten 
he sheriff chestily waved him 
yard. 
7imy thanks,’ said Adlai with 
iting stare; ‘‘but I feel fur 


oulder flinched as he passed 
averted his eyes and hurried 
snething might reach forth and 


ngful days that ensued, Tip- 
She ran the gamut of all the 
otions and she vented them 
or tongue. 
souls!” she would burst out. 
ace you have brang onto me! 
and git arrested oncet! Och, 
it still if I could up and die 
la’ready!”’ 
: “It was in your place to 
the law at your hommies. 
seaky sheriff wouldn’t have up 
you. Such nitwits as what 
yways! They ain’t a man of 
(¢ livin’ or dead on this here 
I would give ten dollars fur.” 
road in its scope but narrow 
tion, emphasized, as it was, 
Ting stare at her husband. 
\|e distraught Tippora and the 
lus or sympathetic, or both, 
his farm, Adlai led a hunted 
1our to a dozen conveyances 
s barnyard daily; on the two 
ere the trial the number dou- 
not allowed to forget his sale 
lhicken feed for a moment. 
ow, mister will get a setback . 
€1g,” he would hear Tippora 
“Do you think, oncet? I 
ys, preacher would take him 
aj ns. I couldn’t blame him none, neither; it 
Just so good fur the church to have its deacon 
‘in’. It wouldn’t look according.” 
was not destined for the melancholy rdle of 
*ver, was ascertained by young Kreider. Ap- 
iis share in the catastrophe, he summoned 


of 

‘e more silent than usual dur- 
i! 
L 


irage to approach the judge and to interview 


him as to Adlai’s probable fate. Upon his return he hopped 
like a broken-winged bird up the kitchen steps and 
elatedly swung his crutch in the air. 

“He sayed where he wouldn’t even to think of putting 
such a good citizen as what Brother Kutz is to the jail! 
But he did say he would got to make it some such fine while 
Adlai didn’t have no lawyer fur to argy at.” 

“Lawyer!’’ jeered Tippora. “I guess we have got 
trouble plenty, let alone gittin’ the rest part of our money 
sharpered off us! And, anyways, we ain’t fur sneaking 
nothing. Mister he went and sold the hommie where died 
off the glanders, ain’t he? Well then, we ain’t fur hirin’ one 
of them lawyers to squirm out of it fur us. But the fine! 
My souls, the hard! How much do you conceit he will do 
us? Them three what you give fur the hommie? Or would 
he; mebbe, got the cheek fur to charge us five?”’ 

Kreider steadied himself upon his crutch. He passed his 
hand awkwardly over his hair. 

“Yes, that fine now. This here is how I make my 
thoughts.” He avoided Adlai’s eyes. ‘‘Me, I was in the 
bottom of this here trouble. So I have got the right to pay 
anyways half.”’ 

Tippora’s hand made a clawing motion. 

“Yes! I give you right ie 

“Och, you talk dumb!” interrupted Adlai quickly. His 
own eyes veered from Kreider’s in embarrassed emotion 
and his voice husked, “Git along to your chores, Henry. 
It makes dark soon.”’ ; 

A casual visitor to the court room on the eighth day of 
June might have surmised that he had wandered into the 
Evangelical Church. Every inch of space was pre- 
empted by the worshipers of that congregation. The day 
was sultry; palm-leaf fans added to the soft susurrus of 
whispers and sighs. 

Some of the more pious, after looking their fill upon the 
leading figures in the drama, solemnly inclined prayerful 
foreheads behind raised palms. 

Tippora Kutz sat in the front row, rigid, beside her 
husband. A new black sailor pitched forward from her 
abundant coil of hair; above its crown two stiffly wired an- 
tennz of black ribbon vibrated belligerently. Adlai sat in 
his usual attitude, arms folded, eyes downcast. Sheriff 


Ofendahl was throned on a side seat near the judge’s desk, 
his shallow eyes raking the room continuously, his mandi- 
bles champing, his breath noisy. Once he caused a horri- 
fied start through the room by clinking a pair of handcuffs 
from one pocket to the other, so disposing them that the 
aperture for a problematical wrist dangled in full view. 


Once He Caused a Horris« 
fied Start Through the 
Room by Clinking a Pair 
of Handcuffs From One 
Pocket to the Other 


“People versus Adlai Kutz.” 

People strained forward. Adlai rose. The palm leaves 
paused motionless, like pallid, upstrained ears. The charge 
was read. 

“Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty.” 

A collective Evangelical mean shivered the palm leaves. 

“Sixty dollars or sixty days.’ 

The court grasped a fly swatter and tidily murdered. 
Adlai swayed a little, as though the swatter had caught 
him too. His Adam’s apple began to work like a hoist 
pump, and each hoist seemed to pry his eyes open wider. 
The judge looked up inquiringly. 

“T speak to my wife,” gasped Adlai. 

He sat down and leaned toward her. But, as usual, it was 
Tippora who first found voice. 

“Six dollars!’’ The antenne struck belligerently toward 
the judge. ‘‘Twicet times over what we got off the hom- 
mie! Six dollars did I hear you, judge?”’ 

“Tt ain’t like his hens went and died off my hommie,”’ 
Adlai pleaded miserably. 

A crutch in the rear clattered eagerly. 

“No, that it ain’t too! My hens ain’t died of nothing!” 

“Now you hear the evidences!”’ cried Tippora. ‘‘None 
of his hens ain’t died from nothing. False pretenses, or 
what you call it, that there is what fetched us into this here 
scrape. And I could name off the feller where a 

“Order in the court!’’ bellowed the sheriff with con- 
tinuous rappings. 

Adlai whispered to her. Tippora clutched at her middle 
then, and went completely under. She came up fighting 
feebly for breath. 

“Six-ty! Sixty dollars! Sixty! Sixty!’? Over and over 
she sibilated, like a stricken reptile hissing its last. 

“Well, which do you prefer, Mr. Kutz? Which will you 
take, fine or imprisonment?” 

The impatience in the tone brought Adlai to his feet. 
But once more, in an agony of uncertainty, he bent over 
Tippora. 

“Go anywheres!”’ she struck out wildly. ‘‘Only—don’t 
give nobody nothing! Och, murderation!” 

“But, you wouldn’t put me—I couldn’t go—to the 
jail!’’ panted Adlai. 

Behind him his fellow deacons snorted sympathy. Adlai 
turned half about upon his heels. Then with one hand he 
grasped the lower end of a trousers pocket; with the 
other he slowly drew forth a pigskin poke. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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out, to a thing, a made thing; and this would 

seem to happen when there is a kinship between 
the spirit of the maker of the thing and the spirit that 
goes out to it. 
There must have 
been some such 
kinship between 
the spirit of John 
Henry Thoresway 
and the spirit of 
the maker of the 
jade vase, for his 
heart went out to 
it. It was the 
proportion rather 
than the carving, 
though the carv- 
ing was fine and 
very deep, that so 
strongly attracted 
him. That pro- 
portion was ex- 
quisite. The vase 
was square; each 
side of it was 
about an inch and 
a half broad; and 
it was a trifle more 
than seven inches 
high. It was that 
trifle more, per- 
haps, which gave 
it its exquisite 
proportion. Once 
it was a milky 
white with per- 
haps a faint green 
tinge to it. The 
air of centuries 
had oxidized it a 
brownish, green- 
ish gray. 

John Henry 
liked it better 
than the two 
black porcelain 
vases, or the four 
big pieces of milky 
‘ade, late Ming 
or K’ang-hi, elab- 
orately carved, or 
the four jadeite 
pendants of the 
most beautiful 
translucent green 
which William Jones had taken out of the wooden case 
and set on the broad shelf which ran the length of the bare 
untidy room in which the cases of Oriental objects of art 
which came to Messrs. Walton & Woodberry, Oriental 
Importers, were unpacked. 

“T do like this vase,” he said. 

William Jones took it from him and examined it; then 
he said: ‘‘It ain’t exactly a vase; it’s a joss-stick holder, 
what they keeps those little thin sticks of incense in they 
burns in front of their josses. Look at this ’ere iron liner.” 

He drew out the iron liner, which had been fitted inside 
the slender column of jade to hold the joss sticks, and went 
on: ‘It isa nice piece—a very nice piece; an’ old; might 
be fourteenth century. An’ it’s got all the luck of the 
world on it—bats and the fish, the peaches of Seiobo, 
cherry blossoms, peonies, them bamboo shoots, and the 
sign of the Four Quarters. It would be a piece to ’ave, it 
would, for a man as wanted some luck.” 

“That’s just what I do want,’”’ said John Henry with 
conviction, and ruefully. 

‘An’ there’s money in it, too, or should be—ten pound, 
or it might be fifty. It’s these ’ere little, out-of-the-common 
pieces that the dealers don’t know nothink about that 
there’s the biggést profit on. It won’t go with these other 
things. The big dealers’ll come ’ere for them—four thou- 
sand apiece they’ll give for them two vases. I shall send it 
along to Gleneby’s with the other stuff that’s going there; 
and it’ll fetch something under a fiver, unless there ’appens 
to be a couple of collectors there who knows what’s what 
and bids each other up.” 

He spoke with authority. He had come to Messrs. 
Walton & Woodberry from a famous sale room in St. 
James’s, where, for many years, he had unpacked from just 
such cases thousands of objects of art and seen them sold. 
So that, being shrewd, with a good eye, he had become an 
excellent judge of the quality and value of all kinds of rare 


N= and then the human heart goes out, really goes 
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The Chinamen Were Squeaking and Scuffling Around Them. Frank Harris’ Voice Came From the 


things from a miniature by Cosway to a mid-African drum 
or a Han bronze. 

He set the jade vase a yard away from the important 
pieces on the shelf and went on with his unpacking. John 
Henry looked at it; it was growing on him. 

Presently William Jones paused and scratched his head 
and said, ‘“‘Rum, I calls it.” 

“What?” said John Henry. 

“These ’ere cases of Sing’s. The stuff in ’em’s always 
imperial. If ever there’s a dragon on any of it it’s a five- 
clawed emperor’s dragon. An’ I’ll lay odds that all this 
stuff is imperial pieces. And there ain’t no emperors any 
more. Where does it come from? And ’ow does ’e get ’old 
of it?” 

“There must be a lot of imperial stuff about,’’ John 
Henry suggested. 

William Jones wrinkled his red nose, on the coloring of 
which he had for so many years spent so much good money, 
and with an expression of scorn on his wrinkled, fretful face 
said in a sarcastic tone, “‘A reg’lar mine, I should say, 
judgin’ from these ’ere cases of Sing’s; an’ ’e goes an’ digs 
in it—leastways ’is friends over there do. Rum, I calls it.” 

“T have thought it odd, sometimes, that he brings his 
stuff to us,’”’ said John Henry thoughtfully. ‘He knows 
very well that it goes to the big dealers or the big sale 
rooms. Why doesn’t he take it to them himself instead of 
paying us a commission to do so for him? Why, if any of 
it goes to the sale rooms he pays a double commission on it.” 

William Jones scratched his head again and with an ex- 
pression of enlightenment he said, “If it ain’t surprisin’ ’ow 
one does miss things! Of course! ’E sends it to us because 
we’re a most respectable firm-and no questions is asked 
about anything-that comes from us.”’ 4 : 

“T see,’”’ said John Henry. 3 

William Jones finished unpacking the case. John Henry 
made a list of the objects of art it ¢contdined in his notebook 


and went down to the office to enter them in the) 
thinking about the jade vase and Mr. Sing, 
He considered Mr. Sing by far the smoothest} 
being he had ever come across, or was ever likely ty 
across, § 
in his tal 
manner, hj 
tures ay 
gait, that. 


Far Corner in Surprised Profanity 


There was nothing he wanted to do, nowhere hew? 
go. He was missing the war. He often missed it} 
had started at twenty as a private in the Terms 
1914, and come out at twenty-four as a colonel/) 
don regiment. The office was often irksome. Loni! 
stifling. Walton & Woodberry were good emplo}} 
he had no use for orders from other men; he had # 
many himself. But his gratuity had gone, like® 
gratuities, on an intensive garden; and he had ha)! 
a job. He had been uncommonly pleased to gel? 
at three pounds a week. | 

He walked briskly home to his bed-sitting rot 
Ainger Road: and the walk did him good. He call! 
self a meal on his gas ring and went out into™ 
Park. Yes, he did want the jade vase. He cou! 
some luck; he could do with some money. Hew! 
a try for it. 

A fortnight later he went to Gleneby’s sale 1} 
five pounds in his pocket. He got more of the} 
thrill, bidding for that vase, than ever he had got)? 
a poker game. There were only dealers present; | 
knocked down to him for three pounds seven shif 
sixpence. He paid cash for it. Therefore, he dil™ 
his name and address, and received it at once. | 
out of the sale room triumphant, with the vase b# 
the breast pocket of his coat. ea 

As he came down the steps Mr. Sing, coming 
them, brushed past him with hardly a glance. He 
his smoothness of movement and appeared to be” 
a devil of a hurry. He was almost running. His® 
no longer sleepy, his face no longer serene. Hew! 
flustered air. John Henry wondered for a molr 
had rattled him, then thought no more about it. a 
ning he carried his treasure home, cleared all the } | 
off the chimney piece, and set the vase in the m! # 
Now that it was his he liked it better than evel.” 
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money out of it; but he was in no hurry to 


yons later he was at work at his desk when 
‘ed the office and came straight to it. He was 
ist word in smoothness. 
enignantly on John Henry and said, “In the 
| me was a vase, a brown vase, soapstone, 
lings only, or seven. The auctioneers wrote 
catalogue—a bad mistake. A young man 
It they do not know his name. But they told 
, and it seemed you. I remembered to see 
vay; but I did not see the vase with you. I 
2k from you for the three pounds seven shil- 
sixpence. It is not right to pay the price of 
tone. No.” 
y had given John Henry’s natural instinct to 
oe time to get fully roused. He smiled 
said, “It’s very good of you, Mr. Sing; but 
patty about me. I didn’ t buy any soapstone 
1 collect soapstone.” 
the smoothness had gone from Mr. Sing’s 
ea from his eyes. A very greedy man was 
['n Henry. 
old me it was you! Not on the sale day, but 
claimed. “The man who hands the lots re- 
iiwas you—from Walton & Woodberry. He 
often come and arrange about selling things. 
t2 vase! I must have it! I shall! Here is the 


e'his hand, disclosed three pound notes, and 
,/ne desk with three half crowns on the top of 
{ 


ry’s good, square East-Anglian chin came a 
siyut and his gray eyes narrowed a little as he 
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the shut- 
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again rolled up from the Chinaman’s face. But he did not 
look at it. 

Mr. Sing again heaved that sharp sigh, said smoothly 
“You will be sorry,’’ and went out of the office. 

John Henry felt in his bones that he was going to see 
more of Mr. Sing; and he acted. He went straight up to 
William Jones and said, “Sing wants that jade vase back, 
and wants it badly. Can you tell me the name of a col- 
lector likely to buy it?” 

““Morden Masters, Gordon House, Fitzjohn’s Avenue,” 
said William Jones promptly. 

John Henry thanked him, went briskly down to the office 
and rang up Gordon House. 

A charming, rather drawling, girl’s voice asked who was 
there. 

“My name’s Thoresway. I have an interesting jade 
vase which, I am told by a man who knows, Mr. Morden 
Masters would like to see. I want to sell it.” 

After a pause the charming voice said, “‘ My father will 
be out till dinnertime. Could you bring it this evening— 
about nine o’clock?”’ 

He came out of the office at five o’clock half expecting 
to find Mr. Sing waiting for him. There was no Mr. Sing, 
but a taxi stood at the corner of the street; and as he 
passed it he glanced into it. It was empty, but the For Hire 
flag was down. It was odd, for the doors of the three sets 
of offices in front of which it was waiting looked to be shut 
for the night. Could Mr. Sing be sitting on the floor of that 
taxi? 

John Henry registered in his swift mind the distinctly 
cockney lineaments of the driver, and started to walk 
briskly to South Hampstead. He did not look back; but 
in Holborn he examined a motor bicycle in a shop window 
with some care. A taxi on the other side of the road slowed 
down to a walk; and the distinctly cockney driver was 


He Stared at it and Turned it Round With the Caressing Fingers of Those Used to Handling Beautiful Things. 
“How on Earth Did You Get Hold of It?’’ 


looking. at him. Mr. Sing was sitting on the floor of that 
taxi. 

John Henry examined three more motor bicycles mi- 
nutely. The taxi, which had come to a standstill forty 
yards farther on, waited for him patiently. John Henry 
walked briskly down High Holborn, along Oxford Street, 
up to Baker Street and into Regent’s Park. Then he turned 
northeast across the middle of the park, where taxis can- 
not go. He was walking very fast. About the middle of the 
park he stopped to tie a lace which had not come undone. 
Rather more than a hundred yards behind him a stout 
round figure was coming along at a jog trot—Mr. Sing. 
John Henry walked his fastest. It was very fast. He 
reached Primrose Hill at least a hundred and fifty yards 
ahead of the trotting Chinaman, and he did not slow down 
to cross it. Mr. Sing must have come out of Regent’s Park 
with three routes to choose, and no John Henry in sight 
on any of them. 

John Henry arrived home in a pleasant satisfaction and 
with an excellent appetite. At seven o’clock he made a 
hearty meal. At eight o’clock he paid a tribute to the 
charming voice which had spoken to him over the tele- 
phone. He put on evening dress. Also he thought it suitable 
attire in which to dispose of a valuable piece of jade. He 
did not look at all a dealer in objects of art; he looked 
a tall, strong, sinewy gentleman. He wrapped the vase in 
tissue paper and then in brown paper, regretfully. He was 
indeed loath to let it go; for him it had made such a differ- 
ence to that tedious bed-sitting room. 

Such clocks in the neighborhood as were synchronized 
were striking nine when he pressed the bell of Gordon 
House. A footman showed him into a beautiful, not too 
brightly lighted room, spacious and lofty, with very little 
furniture in it. Its walls were bare except for four large 
brackets. On one stood a tall crystal figure of Kwan Yin, 
not of the perfectly 
clear modern crystal 
which goes to China 
from Brazil to be 
carved for the Western 
markets, but of crystal 
clouded in parts, cen- 
turies old. On another 
stood a chalcedony 
bowl, the largest John 
Henry had ever seen, 
and of the most beau- 
tiful shape. On the 
two others were jade 
figures. During the 
two years he had spent 
at Walton & Wood- 
berry’s John Henry had 
learned the value of 
fine jade. If his vase 
was really good, he had 
brought it to the right 
market. 

But it is only fair to 
him to say that the fig- 
ures and bowl on the 
brackets were not the 
first things to attract 
his attention and ex- 
cite his interest. His 
eyes had gone straight 
to the girl who was 
lying on the divan on 
the other side of the 
room, manifestly the 
possessor of the charm- 
ing voice. Against the 
green coverlet, a time- 
old Chinese silk cover- 
let, the once bright em- 
broidery of which age 
had faded, the mass of 
red hair which crowned 
and framed her brow 
displayed itself of an 
extraordinary beauty. 
Her face and arms were 
of the dead white which 
so often goes with hair 
of that red. But her 
eyes were not of that 
tedious light: green 
which also so often goes 
with it. They were 
gray, of a darker gray 
than John Henry’s; in 
that rather dim, warm 
light almost black. 

The bald, benevo- 
lent and cheerful gen- 
tleman of sixty sitting 

(Continued on 
Page 70) 
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dous amount of comment and enthusi- 

asm that filled the papers at the time the 
famous Smith-Calderon Treaty was signed; at 
least everyone except those who are still reaping substan- 
tial—some say fantastic—advantages from the privileges 
thus obtained. Years had been spent over the preparation 
of this treaty, ministers had been sent to the remote Cen- 
tral American republic, a group of congressmen had gone 
there—all in an attempt to convince those southern neigh- 
bors that such a convention, as formulated by us, would 
not only be of extraordinary advantage to them but would 
actually put their little community on the map, at least so 
far as commerce went; but all to no avail. Somehow those 
southern neighbors looked askance at so much northern 
attention; to them our interest appeared a bit too insist- 
ent; there must be more in it for the huge aggregation of 
northern states than the small Latin republic had yet dis- 
covered; it was much better to take time about pledging 
themselves to a treaty that would tie their hands for fifty 
years. And taking time, as interpreted by them, amounted 
to doing nothing. 

Then, quite out of a clear sky, the papers one day an- 
nounced—at first a mere paragraph that gave no explana- 
tions whatever, but which brought forth an avalanche of 
congratulations—that, after ten years of continuous en- 
deavor, the treaty had actually been signed. That it bore 
the name of the Smith-Calderon Treaty had little to do 
with the afiair—as is usually the case. No one apparently 
knew who either Smith or Calderon was—and cared less; 
what interested them was the fact that the treaty had been 
signed, approved by the Senate, signed by the President, 
and was now in force. So far as knowing how everything 
had so suddenly come to.a head, never a word of the real 
truth ever came out. 

As a matter of fact, even those who dwell within the 
dignified and carefully secluded walls of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington never knew exactly how it was ac- 
complished. They merely received a cable one day, 
signed by William Seymore Welbourne, chargé d’affaires 
of the American Legation, which stated that the president 
of the small republic had that day put his name to the 
important document and that it was being immediately 
forwarded in the diplomatic pouch to Washington. Even 
when the document itself arrived, accompanied by a 
covering dispatch which told nothing except that the mat- 
ter was a fait accompli, there was nothing that explained 
what had brought those southern neighbors to such a con- 
clusion, what had happened or what had per- 
suaded the president to sign the famous 
document. 

Some questions were asked, many ideas 
were advanced, and for a while there was 
much conjecture; but, after all, the matter 
was successfully put through, the treaty was 
signed, interested parties wholly satisfied— 
and so the manner in which it was really done 
was soon dropped. 

If you wish to know the details, take a 
peep behind the scenes of diplomatic drama, 
you will have to go way back to one of those 
prosperous farms in the Middle West—it was 
more really an estate, with its vast acres of 
luxuriant wheat fields—and begin with the 
day on which Mr. and Mrs. Welbourne re- 
ceived a telegram from Washington, sent by 
their son William Seymore—known to them 
and his friends as Billy—announcing that he 
had successfully passed the examinations for 
entering the diplomatic service and had been 
appointed a secretary of Class Three and as- 
signed to the American Legation in one of 
the capitals of those remote Central Amer- 
ican republics. 

Mr.and Mrs. Welbourne read the telegram 
with an expressive lack of enthusiasm. Their 
faces showed neither joy nor satisfaction; 
in fact, Mrs. Welbourne’s eyes were quite 
frankly filled with tears. 

“T never did understand Billy,” she said 
with a dismal downward inflection. ‘‘I sup- 
pose he’s my son. But who’d ever think it!” 

“Never made him out exactly, myself,” 
commented Mr. Welbourne. ‘‘Suppose it’s 
all this rigmarole we read about the new gen- * 
eration. Just think of a son of mine wanting 
to go to foreign parts to live! I can see why 
he might want to go and see ’em—but live 
among those queer people! It’s too much for 
me!” 

“And you in a position to give him sucha 


” 


good start here! 


Nous everyone has forgotten the tremen- 


“He'll Take You Later to Call on the President. 
That's All They Give You to Drink Down Here”’ 


““One of the finest pieces of property in the whole of the 
United States—big house—furnace—running water—au- 
tomobiles—and Chicago only three hours away! He’s a 
queer duck.” 

“It’s all because you let him go so far away from home 
to that college.” 

“T! You let him go yourself. I did my best to persuade 
him out of it.” 

‘Well, John, we couldn’t keep the boy away from a 
higher education when his mind was set on it.” 

“Higher education—fiddlesticks! If all it leads to is 
things like this diplomatic business, I’m not much for it.” 
Mr. Welbourne’s brows contracted. “If I knew what it 
all meant, I wouldn’t mind so much. But diplomacy! 
What’s it all about, anyhow?”’ 

Mrs. Welbourne nodded. “I know, John. 
reading about it since Billy took up the notion. 


I’ve been 
It’s got 


lots to do with all those things you read in the papers about 


entangling alliances. That’s what George Washington 
called ’em.”’ 

“Entangling alliances! Just the sort of things I always 
say a man ought to keep out of.’”’ He shook his head dis- 
approvingly. ‘‘No—it’s a mighty big disappointment to 
me that Billy’s got his head set in that direction. I’d 
always been planning he was to take over the running of 
this property. It’s good enough for any man—and it 
keeps him at home. But this diplomacy—it’s all Greek 
to me.” 

And it was all much more Greek to him when Billy 
arrived to spend a few days before departing for those 
unknown parts. 

There comes a time in almost every parent’s life when 
he looks at his own offspring through amazed, bewildered 
eyes. Mr. Welbourne was no exception; in fact, he might 
have been called an exaggerated case. Billy, as he said, 
had always been hard to make out. Even asa child he had 
been different from what was expected of him; he had 
never fitted into the routine of 
simple country life; he always 
appeared to be looking in an- 
other direction, far away from 
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green fields—wheat fields, to be 
usually towards that three-hour- 
which he went on every possible ; 
school he had shown a very decide 
towards books and courses that had nothing 
do with the growing and harvesting and sellj 
When it came to a question of choosing a colle 
had to leave the decision to him; there was 
to do; the boy knew exactly what he wanted 
no interference. 
““Of course he can go there if he wants 4 
parent said. ‘“‘But I must say the price of 
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Billy’s appearance, when he arrived fresh 
ington, struck the first note in his parents’ 
looked, as Mrs. Welbourne expressed it, terri 
His clothes had a different set to them; mores 
call it that, than they had had even when her 
the first year at college: he had actually had 
let a little down grow on his upper lip, whi 
with constant attention, to turn up slightly at 
he had a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles whic 
bly put on before attempting to read even tl 
the numerous letters that arrived daily for} 
trunks—which he called luggage—added the 
the disapproving bewilderment of his father 
large circular bags of thick gleaming leather, p 
with a broad red band, which he confessed hi 
from an English importing house at a stag; 
When his mother had followed him up to 
watched him standing in the midst of his ne 
luggage, the greater part of the recently achiey 
was laid aside. They were entirely too good 
expressed it, to use worldly mannerisms in thei} 
“Darling mater,” he said with both arm 
‘it’s good to be back here with you—even ifi 
few days. I always feel you are on my side, 
pater, it’s different; he doesn’t ever seem t 
I’m driving at. But you—you’re always righ 
understand me.’ 
Mrs. Welbourne looked at him adoriil 
I don’t understand you. I don’t even try 1 
but I do love you—just the same.’ 
“Anyway—you don’t make | 
Billy gave her another hug. ‘1 
see why I don’t want to spend) 
ing a traction engine across a | 
or something like that that the 
is the only real profession for a’! 
got broad vision, mater; and ¥ 
to one of those big European ¢ 
there’s a court and kings and | 
aro going to come and stay ¥ 
long time. Won’t it be fun to? 
at court!” | 
Mrs. Welbourne’s eyes clout! 
scared to death, Billy. You'll) 
back and tell me about all t} 
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them—but meeting them —) 
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minister for foreign affairs Im i 
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How do you like it? Doggy; 
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formal occasions. I economiz ; 
only one pair of trousers—to Ww 
coats. Wish you’d call the pat 
to that fact. That’s my dint 
evening clothes. How do you 
ing breeches? They say they ft 
there. On the whole, I think 
fectly ripping diplomatic 0 u 
books! Yes—got to take th 
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jnough to be wrecked on a desert island 
1} Man Friday for human companion- 
its even less amusing, no doubt, to be 
liatenant of mitrailleuses—that is to 
r: of a machine-gun section—guarding 
+t of the railway line between Diissel- 
eon. 

1: Delavigne of the French Army in 
¢ld find no amusement of any kind in 
»: from which for six months, day after 
dtared out at the grass growing higher 
),rails and sprouting in deserted wag- 
wy engines, motionless on the sidings 
4 once been the most intricate and 
4 ork of railroad lines in Europe. 
qusandth time Lieutenant Delavigne 
ietaint of boredom and despair, 
4—What a life! 

tpusandth time the sergeant—his Man 
oed up with him in this informal signal 
uted his agreement. ‘‘Name of a dog, 
pt amusing, mon lieutenant!” 

y) amusing to be one of a small body 
ostile country where one cannot walk 
mt without getting black 
\\very passer-by, or to go 
)ithout so much as a civil 
.e girl behind the counter, 
1g of haying a sentry shot 
uhe back of the head by 
1 civilian skulking in the 
aat had happened at this 
if might happen again, 


a rather good fun at first 
oches that France meant 
1. would stand no more 
aout German reparations 
fi2d pledges. To a young 
nwho had seen the best 
«hern France laid waste 
ird a thousand stories of 
Ipgance and brutality to 
le behind the lines—he 
13 in Lille who were not 
(get these things—it was 
€or compassion when Ger- 
‘> men, refusing to work 
(1 orders, were turned out neck 
iM their families; when German 
$3, bankers, mayors and other 
> imprisoned for encouraging riot 
ce; when enormous bundles of 
ly were seized and carried off in 
les as part payment of French 
(zh the stuff was hardly worth the 
11 when threatening crowds of 
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ach them manners. The boches 
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i society—for alittle human love, 
1 What wonder, when a young 
if twenty-five, extremely beauti- 


‘ss told him, and very companion- 


fair sex, whom he adored, found 
‘up in asignal box with no other recreation than 
o. in Essen, where even the prettiest girls— 
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0 admit that some of them were seductive in 
(German way—gave him at most one hostile 
ive as though he were as ugly as a Senegalese! 
3 he confessed his craving for a little amorous 
Sergeant Michel, and that fellow, from the 
district of Paris, where once he had driven a 
»onded with the sympathy of a fellow victim 
(to a hermitlike existence. 
hout women, mon lieutenant, is like bread 
». Now if my little Marthe were in this signal 
{ make a lot of difference. The view outside 
|-tter two sous. I think I have told you about 


ie a her black eyes and her sharp tongue, 
n 


ve, in his frightful dialect of the Paris slums; 
ve stories had helped to pass the time in the 
signal box. It was annoying to this man that 
women would not give him a civil word. He 
venge on them by calling them fat cows and 
‘sant names. And yet, in candid moments, he 
jat they made good wives and mothers. 
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She Was a Tail Girl, 
of Perhaps Twenty: 
two or Three, With 
a Mass of Spun-Gotd 
Hairand Blue Eyes — 
as Blue as the Corn: 
flowers in Provence 


“France could do with 
women like that,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘“‘Not afraid of 
having big families, and all 
their children as clean and healthy as though they had been 
fed on Brittany butter. France is dwindling away, mon 
lieutenant. More deaths than births. Soon we'll be in the 
soup—when all these boy babies are old enough to fight us.” 

“That’s why we’re here,’’ said Lieutenant Delavigne. 
“To keep them weak. To prevent them from arming 
again.” 

“Bah!”’ said the sergeant. “‘We can do that for five 
years, ten years, twenty years. After that, the war of 
revenge, mon lieutenant—and France without allies. A 
charming prospect for all of us!”’ 

He was a queer fellow, this sergeant, with leanings to- 
wards socialism and a cynical contempt for French gen- 
erals, presidents and politicians, but a first-class soldier and 
as brave as D’Artagnan, of The Three Musketeers. He 
was a realist and stared facts in the face, and spat on them, 
as it were, in his argumentative moods, especially when 
they were disguised by the false optimism of the French 


press. Every day in the signal box he read Le 
Matin, two days old, with a kind of savage con- 
tempt. 

“All goes well in the Ruhr. German resistance 
is weakening. The railway service is assured. The 
coal deliveries are excellent. . . .’ Bah! If I 

had that journalist here I would wring 
his neck! He writes that from a café 
in the Boulevard des Italiens with a 
glass of vermuth at his elbow.” 

The young lieutenant rose from the 
cane chair which he had brought to 


this signal box from a cottage down 
y | the line—it belonged to the 
family of a German railway 


j man who had been shot for 
sabotage—and stared out of 
a a window upon which he 
’ drummed with his finger nails. 

That fellow Michel was not 
far wrong. That optimistic 
on stuff in the French newspapers was 
er poy eyewash for the people in Paris. These 


crowd and their passive resistance was 

not beaten yet. France was not getting 

the goods. The French régie in the 
Ruhr was not even running the trains—not more 
than four out of the thirty that used to run each 
day over these rails. French occupation did not 
look like good business as regards the payment of 
French debts or that recovery of Europe, about 
which there had been so much talk after the Treaty 
of Versailles. It was like putting a monkey wrench 
into the machinery of German life—here in the 
Ruhr. It nad just stopped. 

Lieutenant Delavigne wondered how it was all 
going to end—f-r France as well as Germany. 

Sergeant Michel seemed to answer his thoughts. 

““We’re on the edge of a volcano, mon lieutenant. 
It all looks very quiet over there in Essen, n’est-ce- 
pas? Yes, but wait a bit. We shall see some pretty 
bonfires before we get back to the Place de la Con- 
corde. The flames of hell, mon lieutenant.” 

He asked a question, abruptly, with a petit 
caporal cigarette lolling from his thin lips. 

“Do you know what’s being manufactured— 
wholesale—by German miners who don’t pick 
coal?” 

“What’s that?’’ asked the lieutenant. 

The sergeant struck a match, one of those splut- 
tering French matches, and held it close to his nose. 

“Hate,” he said. “Hotter than this flame. Hatred 
against France. When I walk through Essen I can feel 
the fire of it scorching me from the eyes of German girls 
whom I’d like to kiss now and then because they’re women 
and I’m a man and human nature is human nature, mon 
lieutenant. I can feel it flaring up in the heads of these 
square-skulled swine standing like dumb beasts at street 
corners and watching me with slant eyes as I pass in the 
uniform of France. They look tame enough, eh? Well, 
they’re getting hungry. No meat. Not enough potatoes. 
No fats for their stomachs. Precious little milk for their 
babies. Nothing but rage gnawing at their guts because 
of French fines, orders, imprisonings, expulsions, requisi- 
tions. Hunger makes beasts of men—wild, tearing beasts. 
I know because I’ve been hungry, mon lieutenant! One day 
they’ll break out, to find a way of escape. They’ll start 
killing each other—the profiteers, the shopkeepers, the big 
industrial folk. Then there’ll be hell round here, and it 
won’t be a joke altogether for French soldiers in lonely 
machine-gun posts, or French sentinels at street corners. 
No joke at all, mon liewtenant!”’ 

The young lieutenant looked at his sergeant with raised 
eyebrows. There was fear in the man’s voice and Sergeant 
Michel was a brave man who had won the Croix de Guerre. 

“You’re getting morbid, mon vieuwr,’”’ he said with a 
nervous laugh. “It’s the absence of Marthe, and this 
loneliness.” 

“No,” said Sergeant Michel sullenly. ‘It is because I 
have a little pity for these German swine. I’m a democrat, 
mon lieutenant; I believe in the common people of the 
world—their right to live and get the fruit of their labors 
for their women and babes. Name of a dog! Even Ger- 
mans have.a right to live. If we deny them that, we’re 
asking for trouble. People will rather die fighting than 
die starving. I’m of that opinion.” 

“Your opinion is dangerous, mon vieux,’’ said the young 
lieutenant coldly. “Opinions of that kind are reserved for 
politicians in Paris and not for sergeants of machine-gun 
sections in the Army of the Ruhr.” 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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the matter of the thumbless black 

hand, concerning which the ward 
captains still question one another so 
anxiously on stormy nights when they 
sit alone together in the dull, empty 
political clubrooms of Chibosh, that 
marvelous modern metropolis that was 
governed by a press agent; on the 
thumbless black hand and the parting 
of the ways of Mayor Herman J. True, 
the guardian of the plain, honest com- 
mon people, and the publicity factory 
which had made him, and of Michael 
F. Melody, its manager, still, though 
under a most terrific mental strain, the 
most carefully unknown man in the 
great city. 

It was now the month of May in the 
year of municipal election, and the most 
singular of its kind in all the political 
history of Chibosh. For it was during 
this month, as all ward captains knew, 
that they must be prepared to appear 
at any time before Chinese Meeghan, 
that great unseen influence which gov- 
erned those who governed Chibosh, to 
report to him their opinions upon can- 
didates before he decided finally whom 
the citizens of Chibosh would nominate 
and elect mayor of that vast city in the 
coming fall. 

And as yet no suggestion of such at- 
tendance had come from him—nothing 
but a sinister silence. 

This in itself was strange and men- 
acing. But more extraordinary still 
were thestrange and inexplicable events 
and hidden political moves, never pre- 
viously duplicated in the memory of 
the oldest ward captain, in that great 
political field—the field of international 
ward politics, in which the publicity 
factory of Mayor True had been pre- 
viously so strong—playing, as on a 
great organ, day after day, all the 
national anthems on the hearts and 
minds and hates of those voters of that 
city who are European-born or born of 
European parents. 

The remarkable episode of the Ger- 
man ambassador’s silk hat was the first 
of these, alienating at one blow the 
vote of that huge national block of 
voters in Chibosh who, through his loy- 
alty to their cause during the Great 
War, had become so devoted to Mayor 
True and his administration. . 

Following this, almost immediately, 
had come the unfortunate incident of 
the discovery of lard as an adulterant in 
the ice cream of Mayor True’s Hebrew 
Voters’ Children’s Association, at its 
annual May festival—given by him—which could not but 
have the most serious political consequences. 

During all this there was no move, apparently, by 
Chinese Meeghan, the hard master of all the masters of 
Chibosh. 

Was there some new game on? Was he about to 
change the next nominee and mayor of Chibosh? Was he, 
baffled like the rest, sitting back, watching, studying a 
series of unfortunate and almost unbelievably bad breaks 
in the great field of international ward politics in Chibosh? 
Or could there be, somewhere underneath, in the great 
mysterious depths of the great and mysterious city, some 
new power arising so great and resourceful that it menaced 
even Chinese Meeghan into irresolution and hesitation? 

It was this power—the power which held him sostrangely 
captive—with which Mr. Melody was consulting so fre- 
quently through the month of May; and to which, in their 
headquarters, he was now secretly stating his personal 
anxieties concerning Mr. Meeghan. 

“Tt’s all wrong. It’s unnatural. What’s he doing? 
What’s he waiting for? Why don’t he call me in and start 
bawling me out about all this stuff—the way he would 
naturally?’’ he inquired almost plaintively, for he was 
very much alarmed. 
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“You’d Have the Whole Lot of Them Biting Their Thumbs Off, Climbing Up to Stick You 
“That's What They Told Me,’’ Said Mr. Melody 


“There’s only one possible answer to your questions,” 
replied the older of the two women politicians, the school- 
teacher. ‘“‘He’s afraid.” 

“Don’t you think that must be it?’’ said the younger 
one with the curly bobbed hair. ‘‘He’s very wise. He’s 
watching you, trying to get evidence.” 

“He'll speak—if you hit him hard enough,”’ said the 
more implacable-voiced older one. 

“Haven’t I hit him hard enough for you yet?” 

“You haven’t started him loose yet, have you?’ she 
answered him. 

“Well,” said Mr. Melody bitterly, “‘I will this time if 
he wants any voters left in his organization.” 

For he was desperate, that was all. This silence of 
Meeghan showed probably just what they said of him. 
He was sitting watching, trying to get hard-and-fast 
evidence on Mr. Melody, the administration press agent, 
before he called him in and struck him down. But in the 
meanwhile the waiting—for Mr. Melody—grew fast un- 
bearable. 

Thinking gloomily of this, Mr. Melody found himself 
again inside Room 913, at his accustomed desk in the 
Phantom Factory. The great, sincere, identical poster por- 
traits of the people’s mayor stared moodily down on him, 
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The whole place seemed | 
own apprehension and gloor 
one side of him stood they 
women politicians, satisfied 
ing that he could pull for th 
asking for new stunts. On 
Chinese Meeghan, waiting, 
strike him down in the dark 
back to prison when he got 
dope on him, resisting all hi 
bring on a crisis in the open 
Nervous, too anxious tog 
Melody arose and gazed out, 
window across the franticall 
people in the city street. | 
after luncheon. There, ont 
the great city hall opposi 
could see—a calm spectacle 
himself, the mayor of all { 
picking his teeth at the gr 
stone entrance before taki 
official duties of his aftern 
was one at least who wasneit] 
nor down-hearted. 
The whisper—the terrible 
the Roman-nosed baby an 
lady in black—left him stil 
The police department mi 
and search, the fate of the 1) 
and mysterious girl might § 
solved, the mothers’ votes | 
might be lost forever. He 
unconscious and unwarne 
vious as a turtle in a thund 
walked always solidly forwi| 
unpenetrated by forebodii) 
or ideas. 
But that did not greatly ¢ 
Melody. Sighing, he turne? 
the Phantom Factory of 
and got busy on his next pu 
for his captors—those ins: 
women politicians with ? 
catalogue. He pushed thei 
his assistant, Mr. i 
emotionless young man Ca} 
his usual unhurried noncha 
“Sit down,” said Mr. 
He did so without has 
“T want a man withot 
Mr. Nott, with noe 
sion on his abnormally 
inhaled the smoke from his 
“Right away!” 4 
Mr. Nott exhaled his cigs 
“Not just only without 
went on Mr. Melody, “but 
shows—some edges you | 
feel.” 
Mr. Nott nodded, regar 
His violet-shadowed ey 
merely waiting, asking ¥ 
planation. 4 
“And when you get him I want you to tak 
sions—on paper—in ink. No, twelve, so’s 
extras.” 
Mr. Nott still merely regarded him. 
“Impressions on cheap common paper— 
big enough to show them—the full impres: 
in ink.” : 
“Red ink?” asked Mr. Nott, speaking f 
“No; black,” said Mr. Melody; ‘‘as blae 
it. And then a good clear impression, arow 
especially,” he directed, ‘‘showing the ed: 
““The puckers where it came off,” said 
“You’ve got it!’”’ said Mr. Melody. “T 
Now you go ahead on that. But first s 
Mike Boogan of the Black-Hand Squad 
want. to see him. Right off now!” 
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T WAS on Wednesday, the second morniné 
that the citizens of Chibosh received their * 
tion of the thumbless black hand which wal 
their nerves so completely. At the head of 2 
tures was the thick black line: 


THUMBLESS BLACK-HAND THREAT TC 


4 


s, blacker still, the facsimile of the actual 
umbless hand, which occupied the page like 
diction of a devil, showed to the people of 
!xact appearance of this ghastly warning to 
ader, That it was the imprint of a genuinely 
| d was shown without possible question by 
ops at the edges of the missing member. 
at the bottom of the page, also in facsimile, 
nly lettering—the three simple words which 
e message of the unusual document: 


NO GO GONFARDINO! 


slely, in the large, broken, laborious hand of 
} illiterate, these words sprawled across all 
4. Upon the inner pages, on which the scant 
r of Peoples Pictures is to be found, the 
uined partially: 


JER MESSAGE IN MAYOR’S MAIL 


| 
ee oF ITALIAN SociETY MEETING 

"NING WHICH MAyor TRUE WILL DISREGARD 
' DETECTIVE BOOGAN SPEAKS 


Ixt beneath this opened with an interpreta- 
king happening of the day: 


ye an anarchist’s warning to Mayor True not to 
ting of the local Italian-American societies to 
yemeenne Gonfardino, the world-famous hero 
‘mace of death more potent than any written 
imprint of a raggedly thumbless hand, stamped 
* cheap typewriter paper, and bearing but the 
To Go Gonfardino!”’ printed in what is said by 
e writing of a violent and uneducated criminal 


; 


/ —was received yesterday, inclosed in an old and 


ée, in Mayor True’s daily mail. Both letter and 
pw in the hands cf_the police—of Lieutenant 
slack-Hand Squad. Mayor True takes the whole 
lmly, saying that nothing will prevent him from 
eception for General Gonfardino, the hero of 
ring the freedom of the city at the meeting of 
Geld for him on Saturday night by the Italian- 
es of Chibosh in the Great Coliseum Gardens. 


1g Truth, in its headlines, said: 


[KY HAND WITHOUT THUMB 
DoErs Not DETER MAyor TRUE 


Yn, the Veteran Black-Hand Bomb Expert of the 
i Department, Gives Explanation 


! 


: 


Illustrating this were a fair-sized likeness of the thumb- 
less Black-Hand message, the photograph of Mayor True 
on arostrum above an American flag, speaking in its praise; 
and a picture of old Mike Boogan, the one-eyed Black- 
Hand bomb expert of the Chibosh Police Department. 

The picture of Boogan was taken in his laboratory, 
with his collection of Black-Hand bombs, said to be the 
largest in the United States, if not, as it was believed, in 
the world. 

Speaking to a Morning Truth reporter, Lieutenant 
Boogan said: 


“Without a doubt, this is the work of a gang of Black-Handers 
we chased out of this country, back to their native turf, in 1919. 
And only here last week we got word they were back again in 
Chibosh looking for trouble. Without a doubt, these are the 
boys, the old gang we have put to flight before; the same old 
gang. 

“This gang I’m telling you about is without a doubt the 
worst in the world, and I know what I’m talking about. How 
doI know? How am I sure who it is?”’ said the veteran Black- 
Hand expert, looking at the representative of the Morning 
Truth with his one remaining eye. ‘‘I’ll tell you how I know. 

“*Tt’s this,’’ he said, leaning down and showing the reporter 
of the Morning Truth the Black-Hand letter itself. ‘‘It’s this. 
This is the hand of the head of them all—old Thumbless 
Giovanni—old T. G., as we call him—who has probably more 
bomb atrocitics to his credit than any other Black-Hand gang 
leader now alive. 

“Now about the meeting Saturday night. Don’t let that 
worry you. The Black-Hand Squad of Chibosh is on the job. 
I ain’t saying anything, but we've got them right this time. 
My boys are out after them now. Most any time I’m liable to 
get a call from one of my men on the telephone saying he’s made 
the pinch. 

“Now I ean tell you this,”’ said the old bomb expert, looking 
up at the cabinet which contains his bomb collection, ‘‘and 
that’s all I can tell you now. They’re the worst in the business! 
But we know where they are, and we’ve got our eye right. on 
them—every minute. And it won’t be long before you'll see 
another Black-Hander’s scalp hanging in the headquarters of 
the old Black-Hand Squad of the city of Chibosh. And that’s 
all, boys, for today.” 


Reading this, and all the other literature of the morning, 
Mr. Melody called on his assistant, Mr. Nott, again for 
advice. 

“‘Who’s running the publicity end for the Great Chibosh 
Business Detective Agency now?” 

“The old man—Doheney himself,” said Nott. ‘‘He 
devotes at least three-quarters of his time to his publicity.” 

“Get him on the wire,” said Mr. 
Melody. 

In a short time he was in deeply 
personal conversation on the wire with 


| 4M Wrong. It’s Unnatural. What's He Waiting For? Why Don't He Call Me In and Start Bawling Me Out About All This Stuff? 
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Francis X. Doheney, the great international private- 
business detective. 
wi 

T WAS on Thursday, the following morning, that the 

citizens of Chibosh were apprised of the second warning 
of the thumbless black hand by their morning journals. 
The Peoples Pictures again gave it in facsimile on its full 
front page—a black and thumbless horror. The words 
scrawled beneath, though evidently in the same crude 
handwriting—clearly, the handwriting experts of Chibosh 
declared, of a hand without a thumb—were this time 
slightly different, and more menacing. Written in the 
form of question and answer, they said: 


GO GONFARDINO? DEATH! 


On the second page were pictures of Mayor True, smiling 
steadily as he perused the missive and as he handed it to 
Chief Charley Spoofenberger, head of the great Chibosh 
Police Department, standing at attention in full uniform; 
a portrait of old Mike Boogan, standing in his bomb 
laboratory, holding in his hand the remains of the Black- 
Hand bomb of 1907, which cost him his right eye. Also a 
photograph of Gen. Giuseppe Gonfardino, the hero of 
Fiume, who was now nearing the shores of America in a 
transatlantic steamer to speak before the Italian citizens 
of Chibosh at Great Coliseum Gardens on Saturday 
evening. The short text which supplemented its pictures 
followed the headlines: 


MAYOR TRUE UNDAUNTED 
By DEFINITE DEATH THREAT 


Old Mike Boogan, the Police Black-Hand Expert, Says One Eye 
is Enough to Watch Black-Handers 


In explanation of the last line Lieutenant Boogan was 
quoted briefly, in part: 


“Yellow dogs, they don’t scare us none. I’ve got my one 
good eye still right on them, and they know it,” said old Mike 
Boogan, of the Chibosh Black-Hand Squad, toa Peoples Pictures 
representative, laying down the last Black-Hand bomb he was 
examining. ‘‘Without a doubt we’ve got their number, and 
they know it. Our men are with them now—right down in 
amongst them, in the nests of highbinders and dope fiends and 
desperate panhandlers that these big Black-Handers frequent. 
Without a doubt we'll hear from them tonight; they’ll bring in 
that old T. G., as we call him—that Thumbless Giovanni, the 
biggest Black-Hander of them all, that’s without a doubt re- 
sponsible for this. 

“‘That’s all I can tell you now, boys. Naturally, you can see 
for yourself, it wouldn’t do for us in the bureau to talk much, 

just when we’re on the eve of making one of the 
biggest pinches in the history of the department,” 
said old Mike Boogan. ‘‘So that’s all I can say 
now, unless who’s this—that one of you fellers 
that wanted to see the Black-Hand bomb that 
cut out my eye in 1907—still wants to interview 
me about it.” 


The Morning Truth, on the other hand, 
turned an entirely new light upon the appre- 
hension which was now holding the people of 
Chibosh enthralled. The top of its front page 
was ornamented with a portrait which many 
thousands recognized at first glance; the 
portrait of a man of tremendous force, with a 
neck and jaw still heavier 
than old Mike Boogan’s, 
and a steady, relentless 
gaze—the quite-often- 
published likeness of 
Francis X. Doheney, the 
great detective. Above 
this and below, the gen- 
eral and detailed head- 
lines said: 


DETECTIVE DOHENEY 
UNCOVERS INTER- 
NATIONAL PLOT 


THUMBLEsSs BLACK HAND 
oF MT. VESUVIUS 


Seen by Great Detective in 
Sensational Threat Against 
Mayor True 


Following this the text 
of the article said in part: 


The Morning Truth, first 
of all the newspapers of 
Chibosh, has at last in- 
duced Francis X. Doheney, 
the great detective, to lay 
bare the secrets of the mo- 
tives and agencies which lie 
behind the strange thumb- 
less Black-Hand warning to 
Mayor True not to attend 
the welcome to be extended 
at Coliseum Gardens on 
Saturday night to Gen. 
Giuseppe Gonfardino, the 
world-acclaimed hero of 
Fiume, Althoughthe mayor 
still insists that nothing 
will prevent his attendance 
at this great patriotic fes- 
tival of Italian-American 

Continued on Page 95) 
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lounge of the Appletree Golf Club. They had stood 
howling under cold showers, making believe they 
liked it, and telling each other that this was what put life 
intoa man. Now they were reviewing the day’s play, shot 
by shot, tired, but for the most part happy. It is true that 
Mr. Weevil squirmed a lit- 
tle at times, but this was 
because he had forgotten 
to put a clean suit of un- 
derwear in his locker, and 
hence, deprived of this buf- 
fer state between his legs 
and his trousers, was af- 
flicted with the prickles. 
He was heard to state that 
those pants were lined with 
sandpaper, and, unjustifi- 
ably, to curse his tailor. 
One who spends time in 
the lounge of a golf club 
will discover what a vari- 
ety of things may happen 
to complicate life. 
Martin Tombes, 
chairman of the 
greens committee, 
was, as usual, repel- 
ling attacks. This 
time the mowing ma- 
chine had broken 
down of a Thursday, 
so that the fairways 
had a three-day 
growth of beard, and, 
in consequence, Mr. 
Tombes had much to 
explain. 


Tice usual crowd of regulars was loafing in the men’s 


He Walked to a Nearsby Rail Fence and Smote it Mightily 


With His Pet Mid-Iron 
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“Say,” he demanded fiercely, .‘‘d’ . 
you think I went out and busted the 
dog-gone machine with an ax? It ain’t 
my machine. All I can do is give or- 
ders and try to see things are in-shape. 
But you fellows seem to expect me to 
fold up this dod-rotted golf course in 
a neat package and carry it home with 
me nights. With all the equipment in 
a tool box under the bed, say, what d’ 
you think Af 

“Well,’”? said MecWhinney, ‘‘you 
ought to have it in shape to play on 
once or twice a year.” Lae 

“You show me a course in better condition than this! 
Got any summer-kill anywhere? Not a darn spot! How 
about clover in the greens? Not a course in this neck of 
the woods so free from it!”’ 

“That,” said Mr. Wills, ‘‘is because your greens are so 
bloomin’ hard clover can’t push its way through them. 
Hard! Billiard tables! Say, I laid a mashie-niblick pitch 
dead to the pin on the fourth—enough back spin on the 
ball to twist the cover off. And what didit do? Ill relate 
to you what it did. It bounded straight into the air fifty 
feet and plopped into the trap. Swell greens!” 

“He thinks he’s conditioning a lot of tennis courts,” 
said Olney, president of the club. 

“Let’s make him chairman of the billiard committee,” 
McWhinney proposed. ‘But if'we did he’d probably do 
something to soften the tables so you could pitch onto 
7am” 

At that moment a house boy entered with a letter for 
Mr. Tombes—a special delivery. Mr. Tombes allowed the 
boy to wait, holding the letter on the tray, while he gazed 
with fresh exasperation upon his friends. 

“And look at. that!’’ he said harshly. ‘It ain’t enough 
for you buzzards to pick my bones—but look at that!”’ 

“We're looking. What is it? Is there a catch in it?” 

“Ab Parker’s been held up again,” said the greens- 
committee chairman. 

MeWhinney grinned. 

‘“‘Ab’s idea of what the game of golf is differs from most 
of ours,’’ he said. ‘‘ We try to see how few strokes we can 
take to a round. Ab scores foursomes. The more four- 
somes he can go through the happier he is.” 

‘‘Ask him what par for the course is,”’ said Weevil, ‘‘and 
he’ll tell you a foursome a hole.” 

“He runs,” said Wills. 

“Honest,” said Olney, “I’ve seen him skip a hole alto- 
gether so he could catch up with a foursome playing 
ahead—and then complain to the greens committee that 
they held him up.” 

““Who’s his victim now?”’ asked McWhinney. 

Tombes opened the envelope and read the letter it 
contained—read it aloud. 

“Tt is with reluctance,’ he read, ‘that 
I bring to the notice of your committee 
the following facts, namely: On Satur- 
day afternoon last, playing a twosome 
with Mr. Daniel Winter, I found myself 
behind a foursome composed of Mr. Peter 
Hyde and wife and Mr. Orson Green and 
wife. I caught up to this foursome on the 
second fairway, and from that moment 
was held up, hampered in my play and 
my afternoon’s golf ruined by reason of 
their refusal to let me through. Shouts 
of ‘‘ Fore” had:no effect, and, to a request 
to be allowed to pass, Mr. Peter Hyde 
responded that he had troubles enough 
on his hands without being bothered by 
me, and would I please go to the devil. 
I lay these acts before you for such action 
as you deem advisable, and will be glad 
to appear before your committee with 
my witnesses to the occurrence. I would 
suggest that the foursome in question be 
suspended for sixty days.’ 

‘And that’s that,’’ said Mr. Tombes. 

“No,” said Weevil, “that ain’t the half 
of it. Oh, boy, I’d love to have seen it 
all! Mixedfoursome! Hyde and wife and 
Green and wife! Talk about the Battle 
of the Marne! Say, Mac, what makes 
women want to play golf, anyhow?” 

“God knows!’’ said Mac sadly. ‘‘God 
knows!’ 
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“Ain’t man 
and wife got 
enough to fight 
about without 
dragging in golf?” Ol- 
ney wanted to be told. 
“Tt ain’t that they 
haven’tenough to fight 
about,’’ Mac said. 
“It’s that you can stage a so much bigger ani 
over golf than anything else. Just a matter ci 
GOpee f 
“Did you ever see a man who could play nil 
his wife and not want to poison her?” 
“Never! It ain’t in the wood! Darn luck} 
of Eden wasn’t a golf course. If it had ’a’ bij 
’ud ’a’ found how mistaken He was about tl 
that it wasn’t good for man to be alone.” - 
“But,” said Wills, “‘a man can play wit) 
woman—and kind of enjoy it.’ 
They all stared at him in silent astonishm 
“T meant just kind of,’’ he said lamely. 
“My wife didn’t speak to me for a week 
Husband-and-Wife Tournament, and it costn 
ring to square it; and it was all her fault, a) 
was fair, wasn’t it? Nice square deal. F 
starting the whole fight, and then I have to pi 
nity.”’ 
Mr. Tombes waggled his head at this crust 
“A woman can trot out more perversity in 
golf than she can in fifty years of plain housel 
Wills. 
MeWhinney chuckled. 
“What are you going to do about J 
Tombes?”’ ‘ 
“Resign,’”’ said Tombes, ‘‘and will the ro 
cessor. Any rumpus on a golf course is deli: 
believe me. But trying to discipline a hush 
foursome—in the state of temper they’re all 
thing I’d crawl in a lions’ cage to duck.” 
“But Hyde spoke real disrespectful to Abs: 
said McWhinney seriously. ‘‘We must ent 
on our course. Half the joy of golf is in theet 
game.” : , 
“Bear in mind,” said Tombes, “‘that fours! 
on the second hole when Hyde told Ab to g¢ 
They played eighteen holes. What, I ash 
Hyde have told the old man on the seventeé 
“What,” asked Mr. Weevil, ‘‘is the eightei! 
go to the devil?” - 
“Probably some unusually painful form 0 
“I’m goin’ to offer a special cup for the J} 
Wife,” announced Old Man Arkwright, fam¢ 
made a hole in one, back in the ’80’s. 
“What kind of a cup?” asked Weevil. — 
“Silver,” said Old Man Arkwright. 
“You prodigal old devil!’’ exclaimed Wee’ 
your substance on the women! But why t 
burst of open-heartedness?’’ | 
“The’ won’t anybody ever win my cup 
said with a wicked smile, “because I’m goini@ 
the married couple that finishes the eightec! 
each other.” : | 
“T dare you!” said McWhinney. ‘ : 
And thereby something was started; s¢! 
started which did not come to a stop until i 
Husband-and-Wife Tournament two weeks ! 
McWhinney, who was that very danger 
Scotsman with an itching sense of humor, 
item to the paper, and the paper ran the sto, 
a feature. This won for Old Man Arkwrigt 
fame and a chaplet of harsh words from the? 
vicinage; but the old man grieved neglig 
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)/YDEread 
ro her hus- 
2d numer- 
te and ad- 
a> being her 
; gorous opinion of Arkwright, of masculine 
cthe low conversation which must go on in 


se club. 

s} said, ‘are always jeering at marriage. 
as being smarty at their wives’ expense. You 
wnen make fun of marriage.”’ 

od they?” asked Peter, who was not espe- 


nlic before nine o’clock in the morning. 
asomething nasty. What is it?’’ 

| said Peter, with the savagery only possible 
fie he has had a cup of coffee in the morning, 
eastitution. It’s run by women for women. 
eleditandkeepitup. Marriage is a woman’s 
hi job, her means of earning a livelihood.” 

ais it with a man?” Winnie asked tartly. 
if indiscretion resulting from abysmal inex- 
li,”’ said her husband. ; 
Kow what that means,” said Winnie; “but 
\lisagreeable, and you can eat your breakfast 
ait time you’re tired of 
2.0 me you know what 
,ecause if you think 
1/an who gets up every 
fi;o speak to as a bear 
> /uise on his nose, and 
comes every time 


‘comes in, and who 
n buys a hat for life, 
z1es on the rugs, and 
‘ing around the house 
, id, like last night, is 
1ce with his wife, but 
h that animated lip 
Vthers ——” 
tIyde laid down his 
‘a:d pathetically at his 
S|vas he on the point 
npathetic was he for 


1, Winnie,” he said 
le patience of a man 
cd the limit of endur- 
y listen, like I’ve tried 

years. A woman is 
)}:Ip her husband, and 
1¢) him is to lay off him. 
| {y ahead of me, and I 
y}sources to take care 
ought to do your part 
sy. But do you? I 
el you don’t! Do you 
|| the morning kind of 
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As for the Greens, They Had Not Spoken Since the Third Hole. 


“What a Lovely View it is From This Tee,’’ She Said, 
and Her Husband Sat Down Limply to Stare at Her 


comfortable and happy and ready for all the hard 
things I have to stand at the office?” 

“What do you want me to do—stand behind your 
chair and smooth your curls?”’ 

Mr. Hyde hurled his newspaper from him, grasped 
his curls with both hands, arose from the table tu- 
multuously and rushed from the room. As he tore 
down the walk his wife called after him, calmly, 
placidly, as if nothing whatever had happened tomar 

the matinal meal, ‘‘ Don’t forget, Peter, the Husband-and- 
Wife Tournament is Saturday. I want we should win it— 
and show that nasty old man up.” 

“Tf you play in that tournament you’ll have to get 
another husband,” said Peter over his shoulder. 

However, when Mr. Hyde arrived at his home that 
afternoon at the hour of five he was placid, not to say 
buoyant. 

He had forgotten the little flurry at breakfast and kissed 
his wife almost with enthusiasm. 

“Say,” he said, “‘if we’re going to play in the Husband- 
and-Wife we better sneak in a little practice together. 
Orson Green and Nellie been playing nine holes together 
every day or so—and they won last year.” 

“We'll just have time for nine holes before dinner,’ 
Winnie agreed, ‘‘and you can show me what’s wrong with 
my mashie shot.” 

They drove the mile to the club, procured a pair of cad- 
dies and sauntered to the first tee. 
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“Now remember,” said Peter, “‘this is just practice. It 
really doesn’t matter how we play. Let’s get some fun 
out of it. You know the tournament is Scotch foursome. 
Each couple play one ball.”’ 

“T know. Both of us drive, and then we select which 
ball we play for the hole.”’ 

“Bxactly,” said Peter. ‘‘ Wallop it, honey.” 

Mrs. Hyde took her stance. As Peter watched her his 
shoulders dropped hopelessly and he waggled his head. 

“My dear!”’ he said in his most honeyed tones. ‘‘Can’t 
you remember? How many times have I told you, and 
how many times must I tell you, that you can never hit a 
ball with a driver if you play it off your hind foot?” 

“Which is my hind foot? I never can remember,” said 
Mrs. Hyde, moving still farther ahead of her ball. 

“The hind foot is the right foot. Play the ball well off 
your left heel. No! For heaven’s sake, Winnie, no! 
You’re edging farther ahead. Don’t you know your right 
foot from your left? Dog-gone it, you better wear two 
different-colored shoes so you can tell yourfeetapart. ... 
There! Now slow back!” 

Mrs. Hyde hit at the ball, barely grazed the top of its 
head and rolled it a couple of yards off the tee. 

“Now, see there what you made me do! If you’d leave 
me alone! I know what I’m doing. I play the way the 
professional teaches me, and then you come and tell me 
everything just the opposite. I can’t play both ways. 
Now you hit it, smarty, and show how good you are.” 

“No professional ever taught you to drive with the ball 
off your right foot,’’ said Peter doggedly as he teed his ball. 

He took his stance, still muttering and rumbling, hurried 
his swing and drove out of bounds. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Meet the Rent and Building Profiteers 


at a Philadelphia hotel. ‘‘Where did you come 
from?” 

“Just got in from New York—on my way to Chicago.” 

“Where will you stop?” 

“The Hotel Blankinton, as usual; always stop there,” 
says Jim. : 

“Say, I expect to be in Chicago next week. Maybe I’ll 
see you there; I always stop at the Blankinton too.” 

Now that is just what costs the traveling public a great 
deal of money. That is just what gives that particular in- 
stitution a monopoly. That is just what makes it over- 
crowded all the time; and because it is overcrowded, of 
course the managers raise prices, and of course you say, 
“T used to get that same room for five dollars a day, and 
now you are charging me twelve.”’ But habit is habit, and 
if you won’t exert yourself and are willing to pay for habit, 
you surely will. It hasn’t happened in Europe, it hasn’t 
happened any place in the world excepting America. Oh, 
yes—excuse me, it does, in the American hotels abroad 
only. 

Same way at the seashore—you all wait until the last 
minute, till the hot weather hits you, till everybody is of 
the same opinion, and then you dash, rush; and how you 
do rush, and how you do pay, and how you ought to! You 
have made the poor owner sweat blood, feeling his house 
is going to remain idle all summer and there is no demand, 
and when he gets you he makes you pay for jangling his 
nerves. You know just as well in December that you have 
got to go to the seashore in the summer as you know it on 
the Fourth of July. Whether you are going to Bar Harbor, 
Atlantie City, Long Beach or any other place—it doesn’t 
make any difference—you are going to go, so why not de- 
cide in December? It may be inconvenient, but it will save 
you a lot of money if you decide then. 

Until lately real estate has been one of our cheap natural 
resources, like ten-cent beefsteak, five-dollar coal and other 
things of our abundance. It has been used lav- 
ishly, with little thought of economy for the 
morrow. But just as people are compelled to 
use forty-cent beefsteak and fifteen-dollar coal 
carefully, so they are being compelled to think 
about real estate and building. All forms of 
land are rising in value. Our 
cities are developing per- 
manent centers for different 
kinds of business in which 
the amount of land is limited, 
and the best possible use of 
every front foot is necessary 
as a matter of conserving 
space, even if there were not 
rising values and taxation 
to consider. 


[ia Jim!’’ says one friend to another, meeting 


Realty Profiteering 


N THIS article I shall 

deal with certain forms of 
profiteering as it is done in 
real estate and point out the 
hidden profiteersin rents and 
building. } 

You go hunting a city 
apartment and find one that 
suits. But it gets your goat 
to be told that the rent is 
$5500 a year. Even if the 
price is not beyond your 
means, you remember that 
the same kind of apartment 
could have been rented ten 
years ago for half the money, 
or less. Clearly somebody 
is profiteering. Is it the land- 
lord, the real-estate pro- 
moter, the landowner? You 
will be astonished when I tell you that you, yourself, are 
the real profiteer. 

Or you occupy rented premises for your business—an 
office, store or factory space. Let us use factory space as 
an illustration—so many square feet in a city loft building 
devoted to light manufacturing. Ten years ago you paid 
seventy-five cents a square foot. Today you are paying 


$1.25, and now the agent comes in to announce a twenty- 
five-cent increase when your lease expires. Again some- 
body is unquestionably profiteering; and again it is 
yourself ! 

Suppose we take the loft building—go back to the time 
when four old residences stood on its site, build it all over 
again, and see what we shall see. Get paper and pencil, 
for we must do a little figuring. 

It was conceived by a speculative builder. He had a 
force of workmen to be kept together and kept busy. At 
the moment they were putting up a big apartment house, 
but looking ahead he saw that another construction job 
would be needed in about twelve months. 

Beginning with a little money of his own, aided perhaps 
by a real-estate man, he selected a site where the pros- 
pects for a loft building seemed good, and bought four 
city lots, a plot of ground 100x100 feet, for which he paid 
$200,000. 

Of his own money probably he put in not more than 10 per 
cent, for $20,000 is a lot of money for a speculative builder 
to have all at one time. This was his shoestring, and from 
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round and round and round the enterprise 


unnecessary expense, 


For, because he has so little money, t 
builder must borrow from lenders who take 
chances are very accurately weighed and chi 
money-lending market. His first borrowir 
the purchase of the land may be done in 
Sometimes the owner of the land is willing: 
him. Again, he may interest somebody y 


invest. 


Or the dealers from whom he is 


materials for the building, help with finan 
tying the orders for materials with that shoe 
he surrounds himself at every step with n 
expense as he endeavors to make a dolla 


of thousands. 


Then the builder looked around for an 
after choosing one had him plan a sixteen-; 
to cost $650,000. The architect charged h 
on the cost of his building, $65,000, equal t 
the whole project. Just jot that down. — 


Then he went to a; 


prise, and needed 90 | 
cost of his building, ¢ 
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ten years than the {| 
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ent circumstances, ani 
cent commission, $85, | 
that down too. Then} 
erected the building, 
per cent profit for} 
another $85,000 down} 


takes from six moli 
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building $650,000. | 
addition you learned} 
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fully occupied. 
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The new owner firs! 
fifteen stories with 9! 
of space each, net, al’ 
and basement with ? 
feet each—call it | 
square feet. So his 
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3 not bad, but the book is.— 
icism of a new musical comedy. 
il evil is not so of itself, or at 
sgree that we make it. 
—Montaigne. 
BAS itis an accepted proce- 
of first-night audiences, upon 
ll of the curtain at the close 
act of a dramatic play, to 
violent and vociferous ap- 
jearance of some pale-lipped 
hey acclaim ‘“‘Author! Au- 
of whom they loudly and 
mand ‘“‘Speech! Speech!”’ it 
nheard-of act for an audience 
2 premiére of a musical com- 
even the slightest curiosity 
‘he author of the libretto. 
er all, just as well. There is 
rettist extant who could re- 
1a demand without a feeling 
yy the time a musical-comedy 
. a metropolitan audience, 
ithor.is no longer its author. 
essful librettists, after they 
hed themselves, when their 
demand, provided they be 
aggressiveness and a nasty 
eclaring themselves—a few 
im to have their own sweet 
sals. Maybe they do. The 
sions in their way are the 
anager, the stage director, 
', the lyric writer, the musical 
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dance director, the scenic 
‘a carpenter and his crew, 
designer and maker, the star, 
a/ors and the tall blond show 
addy has put ten thousand 
) eshow to keep her on display. 
oi tis stated that no more than 
n of these agree on any one 
uiziven moment, it is seen that 
its confronting the attainment 
(ss desires, the arguments and 
veing him, may be computed 
th aid of a slide rule. 
10t actively engaged in the 
1 if musical comedy it might 
r ining to follow a libretto—or 
commonly and unfavorably 
r(a the typewriter of its original—mean- 
ajhor to the night of its presentation on 
. \s it comes out of the author’s machine 
j actual money merely the cost of eighty 
hts of paper and the problematical value 
»/e author has spent on it. On the night 
mre, perhaps eight weeks later, it may have 
9 proposition representing the expenditure of 
tthousand dollars, with a cold-cash value reck- 
rots of half a million dollars. 


And All for Two Per Cent 


€ aining, perhaps, is the fact that, should it be 
$1, the musical comedy which has been devel- 
{2 sequence of ideas the author has pounded out 
™ typewriter will furnish well-paid employment 
iitely a hundred people for an entire season, or 
t. When, and if, two or more touring compa- 
inched, the number of people given work 
rebles—as does the amount of money which 
ses to be kept in circulation. There must be 
{2se practical benefits to civilization the xs- 
of the amusement, relaxation, emotional re- 
| ort, the pleasure—including that enjoyed by 
’ ities in relating how unhappy the libretto is— 
ow will afford a million or more persons and 
s Least interesting of all, doubtless, is the fact 
vork, his manuscript, the author gets two per 
ross box-office receipts—if he’s lucky. 
| atic in the show business that the book must 
nical show. The belief is that the prettiest 
9st capable cast, the finest scenic and costume 
not cause a rush of ticket speculators to the 
Ace unless the book be good. Theoretically it 
ta non of success. 
9}, old days of opéra bouffe the music was the 
t vation. The early opéra comiques required 
he of spoken dialogue. Whenever the exigen- 
t\; musical construction demanded an abandon- 
hmie melody the device of the recitative was 
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employed. The important plot lines necessary to make the 
story understandable were talked or chanted to a sequence 
of chords. In brief, the differences between grand opera 
and opéra comique were mainly differences in the quality 
of the music and the character of the libretto. Critics are 
not yet united as to the category in which Offenbach’s 
Tales of Hoffmann properly belongs. 

The next distinct step of musical-show librettos was to 
the type of Miiller’s Black Hussar, Strauss’—the elder— 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief, and the delightful operas of 
the French composer, Audran. In these operas the music 
was still the principal feature. Short scenes of spoken dia- 
Icgue were used not so much to please the audience as to 
accentuate and throw into sharper relief the musical num- 
bers. But the opportunity these short scenes offered was 
avidly seized upon by the comedians. More and broader, 
if not better, comedy crashed its way into opera—and 
stayed there because audiences, not critics, loved it. 

Came Gilbert and Sullivan with what is still regarded by 
some as an almost perfectly balanced blend of music and 
dialogue. Even in their operas much of the action of the 
play is carried on in the musical numbers. But as much 
dialogue as there is in Mikado, for example, it contains not 
one-fourth the number of spoken lines heard in the modern 
comedies now playing on Broadway. Furthermore, now- 
adays, except in a first-act finale, none of the action of the 
play is developed to music. The dialogue—back again at 
the starting point—must carry the play. 

Let us examine the mutations and mutilations inflicted 
upon the book of a musical show as it is dragged from first 
rehearsal to Broadway premiére. Let us follow the trials 
and tribulations that the young author suffers for the sake 
of histwo percent. Mister Producing Manager has accepted 
the author’s book without a lyric or a note of music having 
been written for it. It is the book, the story, the characters 


and situations, which the manager has ac- 
cepted because it promised profits. 

Let it be understood that the young 
author has not been in the business long 
enough to have lost his ambition to do 
original and worth-while things. There- 
fore sympathize with him as he gazes 
mournfully or fights frenziedly while the 
child of his imagination is ravished, torn 
limb from limb, supplied with new misfit- 
ting members, subjected to weird ingraft- 
ings, doctored and finally nursed into a 
hybrid Frankenstein creation that may 
topple over inert at the first performance 
or may run and run and run forever—like 
The Merry Widow. 


The Original Plot 


ET us suppose the story of the play 
which he has titled The Girl and the 
Boy is this: The handsome son of a wealthy 
New York banker falls in love with a 
dainty, demure, deliciously delightful— 
the heroine of a musical comedy must 
pesitively be all of that—milliner’s ap- 
prentice. The author has added a touch 
of sympathy by making her an orphan. 
Milliner’s apprentice and banker’s son are 
in California; father isin New York. The 
boy and girl marry first and then tele- 
graph father. Dad acknowledges the wed- 
ding announcement and request for a check 
with a letter stating that no more money 
will son get until he returns East, settles 
down in the bank and earns it. The im- 
plication in the letter that the boy can’t 
make money anywhere except in father’s 
bank rouses the bride’s indignation and 
other newer emotions. Also, there is the 
problem of a meal or two while honeymooning. Re- 
alizing that a check given in a business deal on Satur- 
day cannot be found worthless until Monday or 
Tuesday, the boy and girl horn into a local real- 
estate deal in which property of the boy’s father is 
involved, and through love and luck and the cupidity of the 
villain they achieve vindication, triumph, cash and father’s 
proud forgiveness. 

The author regards his two principal characters with 
approval. He has a gay-hearted, clean-minded young 
ne’er-do-well, romantic and in love, to appeal to matinee 
audiences, to the women, who are 80 per cent decisive in 
determining the success of any play. And he has a cute, 
vivacious, lively little stepper of a girl—to attract the men. 

For purposes of comedy the author provides a plausible 
reason for bride and groom to keep their marriage secret, 
thus allowing the daughter of a local millionaire to cast 
languorous glances on the groom, and the same million- 
aire’s private secretary to become dippy over the bride. As 
said millionaire is the man the b. and g. are trying to hook 
on the business deal, they submit as gracefully as possible 
to the attentions lavished on them, meanwhile suffering — 
comically—unspeakable agonies of jealousy—in the lingo 
of the stage, situation stuff. 

For his principal low comedy, the author invents a thick- 
headed bell-boy character—the captain of the bell hops at 
the summer hotel in which all the characters are living. 
This bell boy discovers that the boy and girl are married, 
even if living in single rooms. To keep the secret he must 
be salved, with promises whose intrinsic value is contin- 
gent upon the success of the deal the b. and g. are trying to 
put across. Thus the author works his principal low come- 
dian into his plot, making the bell hop of more or less value 
in assisting the b. and g. toward happiness and the last-act 
finale. 

With his eye on production costs, the author limits the 
stage settings to two and his cast to as few men as pos- 
sible, and not many more women. When the script is com- 
pleted, the author takes it to the manager who produced 
his first musical comedy, a mediocre financial success. 

“T’ve got you something this time,”’ the author declares 
with all the hearty confidence he can jam into his voice. 
“You know how the public has been falling for plays about 
young married couples? First Year—To the Ladies—you 
know. Well, I’ve doped out a story like “hose in musical 
form. Let me read it to you.” 

“Leave it and I’ll read it myself,’’ Mister Producer re- 
plies, evincing no contagious enthusiasm. 

“Will you read it this year?” the author asks. 

“Certainly. This mon’’—he checks himself as he sees 
the author reach for the manuscript—“ this week, posi- 
tively.” (Continued on Page 38) 
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plained Daddy Kincaid in querulous tones. 
‘Why don’t you try goin’ to bed?” suggested 
Ben Gober. 

The old man glared at him. 

“Bed?” he shrilled. ‘“‘Think I got time to waste at my 
age?”’ 

“But you’d last longer, Daddy.’ 

“That’s what the fool doctor done told me. Cut out 
smokin’ and drinkin’, and git to bed early, he says, and 
maybe I’d live to be a hunderd. Live to be a hunderd! 
Yeh—but what for?” 

He soliloquized a while about another fool doctor who 
had advised him to get a tooth pulled because he had an 
ache in his hip, and managed to work himself into a fine 
rage against meddlers who are always scheming to hobble 
a feller. 

“That there preacher,” he piped—‘“‘the tall, lanky feller 
who talks like his mouth was full of meal—he’s been tryin’ 
to scare me too. Says it’s time I took thought to the 
hereafter. Dog-gone him!” 

“‘And after you’d give him sixty thousand dollars for 
his church, too, Daddy!” exclaimed the Big Un, shocked 
at such ingratitude. “Well, I swan!” 

‘Sure, I give him sixty thousand dollars! But it wasn’t 
because he had me scared—no, sir-ree! He done his 
damndest to stompede me up to the mourners’ bench, that 
ol’ rascal did; but Lup and toldhim Iaimed toenjoy myselfin 
this here life and take my chances with the boysin the next.”’ 

“And you done just right,’’ cried the Big Un. 

They were sitting around an open gas stove 
in the warehouse office, where Ben was going 
over the day’s pipe-line runs. Half a dozen em- 
ployes idled about, watching the field-transfer 
man play solitaire, it being a bit early to go to 
town. 

“Well, I reckon it’s time I got dressed,” 
remarked Daddy, rising stiffly. 

“Dressed? You got another suit?’’ demanded 
Ben. 

“T got mea fancy-dress costume—that’s what 
I got. Wait a minute. It’ll knock your eye out, 
boy.” 

He went upstairs to his bedroom, to reappear 
in a few minutes attired as a sheik. 

“Where’re you headin’ in that nightshirt, 
Daddy?” inquired Gober. 

The question seemed to start a train of thought 
in Big Un’s head; he went upstairs to his room 
to make sure. 

Mr. Kincaid grinned complacently over the 
effect he had produced. 

“Me and Ed, we’re fixing to go to Fairyland. 

You boys a-coming?’”’ 

“Not tonight. I got some work to do. Say, 
Daddy, if I was you I’d rest up for one night and f 
then you'd feel fresher for the next.”’ é 

The suggestion angered the old man. 

“Rest up nothin’! I’m as fresh as a daisy ‘ 
right now. You leave me alone. I ain’t got a \ 
whole lot of time left, so I aim to use it. And if 
you take my advice, Ben, you’ll come along too. 

When you git to be my age you’ll regret every 
chance you ever missed.” 

“‘T don’t remember missin’ none.” 

“Maybe not, but you will later, when you 
haven’t nothin’ to do but sit around and think. 

Yes, sir-ree, when I look back and see all the 
good chances I missed when I was your age—dad- 
gum, I’ll sure enough never miss another! Come on, Ed.” 

And with that he strode blithely out to his horse. But 
that dependable plug showed symptoms of consternation 
and suspicion, and before Daddy could climb into the sad- 
dle the Big Un caught him. 

“You give that back,” he said through his teeth. 

“Aw, go on, Big Un! Leave me go. You don’t wear it 
once a week—only when you remember.” 

“Nobody’s a-going to sport around in my nightshirt,” 
announced his partner virtuously. 

“T’ll give you six bits ” began Mr. Kincaid, when 
Big Un cut him short by laying violent hands upon the 
sheik’s robe. 

Right there Daddy’s fiery desert blood got the better 
of him. He tore loose from Big Un’s paw, scrambled 
aboard his steed with astounding agility, and galloped off, 
followed by Ed, the production foreman. Ed was heavily 
disguised as an admiral, except as to his pants. He had 
fallen down on that one item; but as he pointed out, there 
probably wouldn’t be no sailors there, so who’d ever no- 
tice? The two ambled cheerily along the dark trail through 
the swamp, Daddy crooning a ribald driller’s song. It was 
to be a fancy-dress affair at Fairyland; all the best 
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barrel-house society of the oil fields would be there, and 
their expectations were rosy. 

“Listen at that ol’ rascal,” growled the Big Un, reénter- 
ing the office. ‘‘I declare, he’s goin’ locoed, Ben. Seventy- 
nine years old, and just look how he’s behavin’!”’ 

“Aw, Daddy can take care of himself, all right. But 
it sure is funny, the change that’s come over him. Two 
months ago he was an ol’, ol’ man, about ready to kick 
off, and now that he’s got money—say, don’t he step out 
though?” 

The field-transfer man threw down his cards with an 
angry gesture. 

“Yes, and if I had all that ol’ geezer’s money, maybe I’d 
jazz up, too,” he cried. 

Gober eyed him thoughtfully. ‘Sure, we all know what 
we’d do if only we had the other feller’s money, don’t we? 
But when we get it, that’s different again. Look at Big 
Un.” 

“Well, what about him?” demanded the Big Un trucu- 
lently. . 

“Why, six months ago you used to sit out there in the 
sticks and bellyache by the hour about what you’d do if 
ever you got your hands on a hundred thousand dollars. 
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Didn’t you, now? Sure you did! Youw 
endow a hospital and fix up your ol’ 
sions, and make everything lovely— 
you’ve got close to five thousand a 
ain’t even answered that letter from 
“No, and what’s more, I don’t aim to,” 
Un feelingly. “You ain’t talking to me 
a-going to live soft offen me. I had to sweat 
I declare, it looks like every no-account wh 
hustle and save for himself expects the ma n wh 
split up with him so he can take it easy.” 
The gang pusher, aimlessly shuffling a pack 
winked at a roustabout across the table. 
“If they don’t fall for one thing they genera 
do for another,’’ he murmured. 1 
“What d’you mean by that?” 
“Well, that bob-haired nurse’ll make your m 
you don’t watch out, Big Un.” 
“You leave that lady outa the talk, unde 
bled the Big Un, and an awkward silence e 
The reference so nettled him that he co 
down to his usual minute examination of 
That is saying a good deal, for although Big 
close or anything like that—not at all—still h 
be sure he got his just dues, and some days 
line runs showed only thirty-nine thousand 
and eighty-seven barrels of oil and he figure¢ 
to be thirty-nine thousand four hundred 2 
made divers officials sweat blood, as he te 
“Let’s go to town,” he brok 
“We'd best keep an eye on Dad 
“Sure!” assented Ben. ‘It ain 
ol’ feller to be foolin’ round alone, 
him home.” 
They set out on their loyal m 
no trick at all to find Daddy. H 
at the bar in a dance hall, surroun 
of young girls in fancy dress. 
short skirts and a capital V, and som 
legs. In fact, the costumes were 1 
of a fashionable charity bazaar in 
The alluring creatures clustered 
Daddy, snuggling and cooing to 
cepted all their attentions as a mz 
A dozen young men who worked f 
waiting for partners on the side 
Kincaid held the pick of the floe 
without effort. Of course, youth 
in certain fields of endeavor; bu 
how popular a sugared papa can 
younger set. P 
“Hello, you birds,’’ was his non 
ing. “‘Come on and have some cht 
dance with my friend.” a 
Two hours later they were sti 
drinking choc beer in their laudak 
Daddy home. a 
“He won’t last at this rate,” 
with gloomy foreboding. “Say, 
ought to make him quit drinkin’ that stuff. 
can’t stand it.” A 
“Don’t I know it? But what can you 4 
right if he is sick tomorrow!” 4 
“Still worryin’ about me?” inquired the 
concern, bustling up with three luscious pi 
to his arms. ‘‘Shucks, this is just the shanl 
Let’s step outside and have a shot of gin, hi 
found me a bottle.” a 
Along about three o’clock in the morning 
contrive to take Daddy home. Indeed, hein 
and led the way, making sure both were ink 
to his own. a 
And sharp at six he was up, keen for bre 
“Holy mackerel !’’ moaned the Big Un whe 
shook him. ‘‘ Don’t do that, Daddy—I’ll con 
From the adjoining bed Ben raised a we 
“Tf ever you see me on another party | 
groaned. ‘‘Say, how you feelin’, Daddy?” 
“Fresh as a daisy. Git up. Breakfast i 
They rose feebly and followed him to th 
Daddy seemed puzzled by their low spirits 
“Must of been something you et, don’ 
inquired solicitously as he laid into a secon’ 
cakes. ’ 4 
Hollow laughs from the sufferers; then g! 
ing at Daddy’s heaped plate. ee 
“The trouble with young fellers these da} 
the old man, splashing sirup with prodig: 
they give up too soon. They ain’t rugged lil 
built up this here country. Why, when I 
that got away good like the one we was on las' 
just be commencin’ by now, you might say. 


rday night till Tuesday mornin’, and the only 
t home then was because the liquor give out.” 
‘eference to the glorious past failed to revive 
yresently announced that there was a lot of 
yne and left the table. The Big Un silently 
ing Mr. Kincaid still happily discoursing on 
ty of the human race. Ten minutes later he 
e warehouse all out of breath and glancing 
shoulder. 

11 fellers ever leave me alone there ag’in!”’ he 
bing his face. “Gee, that was a close call!”’ 
> now?” 

jow woman!” 

| she do, Daddy?” 

cied this here motherin’ business! I tell you 
jidows’re smart. Ain’t you noticed the way 
-aggin’ after me, fillin’ my cup and passin’ me 
» things? Dad-burn it, if I don’t keep my eye 
‘oman’ll have me throwed and hog-tied.” 
i-not?’’ demanded the Big Un. ‘‘ Miz McGaf- 
} nice lady. Good looker too.” 

1 tted a loud snort of derision. 

cer, hey? Do you think I aim to marry an ol’ 
er?” 

} ain’t a day over forty.” 

¢ old,” insisted Mr. Kincaid stubbornly. 

11 ought to git married so you’d have some- 
}} care of you.” 

2” Daddy retorted, with a bite in his tone. 
Ine like I am. Some fellers need guardeens, 
I ain’t one of these here mush-heads.”’ 

ou mean by that? Who is?” 

i’ woman—love me for myself alone—har-har! 
ace, Ben!” 

@) readin’ my letters, you ol’ rascal, you!” 
ig Un. 

; othin’ of the kind,” protested Mr. Kincaid. 
mre, I don’t believe you know how to write. 
k¢’ my ears open, son, let me tell you—and I 
Jard you call a gal anything but a sweet li’)’ 
oiaatter what sort of run-o’-the-mill stuff she 
jow, a feller who thinks all women’re angels is 
everyday fathead.” 
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“Gee, you’re a hard-boiled ol’ buzzard!’’ exclaimed Big 
Un, longing for Daddy to be forty years younger so that he 
might throttle him. 

“Take my advice,” retorted Mr. Kincaid, ‘and keep 
away from the bob-haired ones.” 

‘ “You mind your own business and leave her name outen 
this.” 

“All right, all right. But don’t say I didn’t warn you. 
No gal her age falls for a man of yours onless she’s after his 
money.” 

“My age? 
am?” 

“You look all of forty. And any time a sweet li’l’ woman 
warms up to a feller forty years old, it ain’t on account of 
his looks.” 

“T’m thirty-two.” 

“Well, anyhow, she’s far too young for you.” 

“You know all about it, don’t you?”’ sneered Big Un. 

“Well,” replied Daddy, as he lit a cigarette, “‘nobody 
can call me a mush-head.”’ And chuckling with unholy 
glee, he went out before the Big Un could think up a re- 
joinder. 

A heavy day’s work faced the partners. The bottom 
had dropped out of crude prices owing to record produc- 
tion; the pipe-line company was complaining about 
quality and insisting they should install a cooking plant. 
What is known as pipe-line oil must not contain more 
than 2 per cent of emulsion, or bad stuff, and the pur- 
chasers asserted that some of the oil received from Messrs. 
Gober, Kincaid and Tarwater showed as high as 30 per cent. 

“‘Tt’s a dog-gone lie!”” exclaimed Ben. ‘‘They’re just 
trying to hold us up and make us sell out.” 

His partner nodded. 

“Tt’s like it’ll run into a lot of money,” he said glumly. 
“First they wouldn’t lay a pipe and take our oil a-tall, and 
then when we laid it ourselves and they had to take it, 
down comes the price. Buckin’ the big fellows is a tough 
proposition, cl’ settler.”’ 

“Maybe it is, but I’d rather go broke than be skinned. 
The price they offered wasn’t a third of what our stuff is 
worth.” 

“They always squeeze the small guys. I know a man 
who turned down twenty-seven million dollars for his 
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stuff, and before they got through with him he was glad 
to git four.” 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the field superintendent. 

‘Well, we’ve lost a rig.” 

“The hell you say!” 

“Somebody done stole all the pipe and rig and tore 
down the derrick often that Huey north forty since yes- 
terday.” 

“Byvery blamed thing?” 

“Well, they left the hole.” 

“Maybe he’ll come back for that tonight,’’ Ben sug- 
gested. 

“ And that ain’t all. Some ornery rascal has tapped our 
pipe line, Gober.” 

“How do you know?” 

T just checked up on the run. The trouble’s somewhere 
between No. 2 Well and this tank farm.” 

“How much’re we out?” 

“ About four thousand barrels.” 

The Big Un banged the table with his fist. ‘‘ Well, sir, 
if there ain’t more sorry scoundrels in this oil field!” 

“Try and locate the leak right now, Lee,” ordered 
Gober. “ Maybe if we catch one of these birds they’ll quit 
their monkey business.” 

Daddy Kincaid returned for dinner, having been out 
all morning making the rounds of the wells. He hated 
office work and left that to his associates; but the close 
scrutiny he applied to pipe-line runs and receipts never 
missed a nickel. 

“T’ve seen some mighty big men go broke in my day,” 
he explained, “‘just because they wouldn’t take the trouble 
to keep an eye on the leaks.” 

“We'd ought to hire us a lot more office help,”’ declared 
the Big Un. ‘Right now we’re swamped with business we 
can’t attend to. Why, I don’t come up for air once a week, 
with all them letters to write.” 

“Oh, we ain’t doing so bad.” 

“There’re comp’nies with half our production who work 
a hundred clerks and have a big office building and every- 
thing.” 

“Sure!”’ assented Daddy. “But who'll own it next 
year?” (Continued on Page 120) 
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ICH people who inherit their fortunes rarely think of 
R how much they should save, because it has already 
been saved and invested for them. They are not 
obliged to consider how much they can afford to spend, but 
only how they can 
spend it to pass 
the time, escape 
the ennui from 
which they suffer 
on account of hav- 
ing nonatural mo- 
tive for achieving 
their own lives. 
The poor things 
become migra- 
tory. They can 
choose a season, 
summer or winter, 
as you would 
choose a dessert. 
If they do not like 
snow and ice, they 
have an estate in 
Florida. If the 
heat depresses 
them, they havea 
place in the Adi- 
rondacks or in 
Scotland. If they 
weary of landsand 
cities, they have 
only to decide 
what seas they 
will sail. 

They can never 
rest, because they 
have no real 
honest-to-God la- 
bors from which 
to rest, only dis- 
sipations and 
pleasures that tire 
them so fright- 
fully they some- 
times go off by 
themselves and 
climb the tallest 
mountains to get 
alittle relief. Itis 
hard on them, but 
they do not know 
it. Their wealth . 
gives them a very 
real sense of power and superiority; and they are so de- 
ceived as to their own quality that they frequently regard 
it as the height of ill breeding to mention money or show 
any concern about what they have or what they spend. 
You may be the salt of the earth and a child of God, but 
if you are poor they can make you feel as if you belonged 
to the lower classes by the very quality of their coat tails 
and silken draperies. This is why so many working men 
and women spend their earnings in foolish extravagances. 
They have no real self-respect and are trying to plagiarize 
riches. Thisis why they herd into bodies like the I. W. W. 
There is no wealth in organized covetousness, but there is 
a sort of malignant sense of power as gratifying to them as 
the insolence bred by wealth is to certain rich people. 

Now you must have observed that I have kept a sort of 
running account of expenses in this record. You know how 
much money we had and how much more we needed. 
This is because I have never regarded it as an indecent 
subject, or even a vulgar thing to strive for if you get it 
honestly for a good purpose. I have never cheated, nor 
traded for profit at another’s loss, nor speculated, nor 
failed to keep a contract. All I have had was literally 
earned with the brains and the energies the Lord gave me. 
If I spent any of it for charity it was a sort of per cent I 
paid back, and was not recorded. I have never wasted any 
of it in riotous living, unless for flower bulbs and stone 
walls. I seem to have a passion for building stone walls, 
which are expensive; and I can no more resist buying 
bulbs and flowering bushes than a rich clubman can resist 
strong drink or a polo pony or a game of cards or some- 
thing like that. So the money I have earned seems pre- 


has allowed me in return for a good deal of harsh prose in 
the way of living. For this reason I like to set down little 
incidents to dramatize my financial emotions. 

When the check in payment for A Circuit Rider’s Wife 
came from THE Post I was simply quenched with joy. It 
was as if I held in my hand a very valuable answer to 
prayer. Fortune, the last thing in the world that could be 
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I Came Upon an Old Log Cabin—Merely the Ribs, You May Say, of a House 


expected to smile on a Methodist preacher and his wife, 
had smiled on us! 

The bill for household furniture could be paid now. EF was 
turning out to be an honest person, after all—you may say, 
by the grace of God, because if I had not received this 
money that debt might never have been paid. 

But before anything else was done I felt that we should 
do something to mark the day which had made the 
change in our fortunes. I said something to Lundy about 
this. He suggested a party by way of celebration, but I 
told him. the Pen and Brush Club was the time and place 
for that. This must be something peculiar to us. He sug- 
gested one fabulous extravagance after another with a mis- 
chievous beam in his eye, but I told him I thought we 
should practice frugality a while longer, because—who 
could tell?—I might not write another book, though I felt 
books boiling in my intellectual anatomy. We sat down 
and looked at each other. He had a whimsical fancy and 
I expected him to produce the idea presently. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed, just as I expected. “We will 
buy an heirloom!” 

“The very thing!” I cried. 

“We have nothing that could be so regarded?” he 
asked. 

“Not one.” 

“Tt should be very ugly. Heirlooms always are,” he 
mused. 

“‘And‘we could keep it out of sight in the attic the way 
most-people do,”’ I put in. 

“But it must be a new one. We ought not to start off 


«with somebody’s cast-off heirloom,’’ he went on. 
cious, glorious stuff. It is a sort of poetic license the Lord * 


I agreed to this; it seemed a wonderful conception, a 
brand-new keepsake bought on purpose to be kept foreyer 
in our family. So we started off in search of it. It was a 
long way downtown; still, we walked, being in no mood 
to travel on street cars. But we rode home on one, because 
we were too much exhausted to walk. 

We had the heirloom, the ugliest little old candlestick 
that had ever been brought to that town. It was really old. 
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The man said he had had it for years, but hag 
able to sell it. We took it, according to agreem 
to the attic, because it had the true heirlog 
being a misfit everywhere in the inhabited part, 


Farcavg ea 


Meanwhile, I was already busy writin; 
Husband. If you have one little sprig of 
better not rest upon it. The thing will wit 
was anxious lest I should not be able to 
else. So I used to lay the letters about A 
Wife aside without opening them. This we 
I was very busy when the mail came eyer 
partly to put something over on Lundy. 
from the office those days. He was in 4 
them. They puffed him up amazingly. 
praised his dear wife in terms particularly 
would getup and pace the floor, his long ¢ 
fully swinging, his fine blue eyes shooting 
Sometimes he would halt before my desk. 
looking proudly down at me, but I made: 
raising my eyes lest he should stop it. He 
to spoil a fledgling author with too mu 

Presently the world got wind of it that 
of that tale, He began to have many Vl 
greatly distressed. He had never thought ¢ 
connection. He recognized the incidents, 
he did not recognize himself. One day he | 
much upset: He had not been able to col 
friends from Georgia who called on him tha 
circuit rider. He wanted all the copies of 
wished to read the thing carefully. Hours! 
and laid the papers down with a crestfa 

“Well, you are convinced?”’ I asked, 

“No, I cannot see myself in it—the mat 
he answered, shaking his head. 

“Of course not. You have never known 
you down as the Lord knows you,” I re 

Then I reminded him of one inciden 
prodigal daughter, for example—our visi 

“Ts it not all written exactly as it happi 

He admitted that it was, but he ha 
himself then as I had pictured my itinera 
this was not his business, but that I was his rect 
in this world, and had written his deeds down 


thrive on happiness for a time! Faith was 
y of the house. She was terribly sweet, and 
ek to her feminine wit. Lundy was never 
tration as I was by the brilliance of her mind; 
yays walked with a sort of whimsical polite- 
}; offspring, and he was near worshiping the 
jrm of the child she had been and of the 
bcame. 

twas bad blood between them occasionally 
us just out of college, with a mass of accurate 
lot yet digested or assimilated. She was so 
} could meet her father in a discussion so ably 
f quently offended, being a man, and by secret 
ent of brains inawoman. In vain I besought 
liwhen these arguments had reached Lundy’s 
But I could not make her understand then 
fe only way to get the advantage even of the 
contention. She had lost some of her femi- 


{in the college mill that turns out education. 
jisually centered around the poetry of Edgar 
Personally, I have never been sufficiently 
istinct to be willing to die by an author if his 
: isailed, nor to disturb the even tenor of one 
c fierce defense of my dearest convictions if 
uder fire. But Faith was like her father; she 
sence which damaged her with its scruples. 
4d she was right she thought it cowardly to 
Icer shall I forget the evening she squared up 
sight on Poe’s poetry. She did not like it, 
Iciave been the correct feminine thing to say; 
tell exactly why she did not like it. And she 
pouting her father with citations from critics 
.lemic stuff which has nothing to do with the 
ely; still, itis authoritative. Finally he turned 
o of diminisling scorn. 
1) a pebble for a mind, Faith,” he exclaimed. 
aithat, and written all over with the minute 
icof other people’s minds!”’ 
mLundy, who had a passion for accurate in- 
a | who should have been proud of his daugh- 
ni! 
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Faith sprang to her feet, flew to her room, flung herself 
upon the bed and wept furiously for a few minutes. She 
could do that upon the slightest provocation; but she never 
sulked, and I never knew her to weep more than five 
minutes. Then she would reappear like April after a rain. 
So she came back now before I could screw my courage up 
to reproach Lundy. She was flushed, smiling, lashes still 
wet with tears. She sat on the arm of his chair, kissed the 
bald spot on top of his head and giggled. 

“T was getting the best of it!’’ she exclaimed, slipping 
down in the big chair beside him. 

“You were, in a way,” he admitted with a rueful grin. 
“Still, you were wrong. Study books less and study your 
mother more. She has brains. They are as fruitful as the 
earth. But she doesn’t know anything. She does not need 
to know anything. She understands everything—and she 
likes Poe’s poetry. That is what I mean.” 

Something like this he said to Faith, drawing her close 
and looking across at me. I did nct understand myself 
what he meant, but I felt that he had said something about 
me to our mutual child designed to exalt me in her estima- 
tion. I should like to write something on that subject—the 
duty of parents to praise each other to their children. Many 
children never have the opportunity of learning how well 
they think of each other, but the contrary. 

I do not think the idea of giving Faith a début party 
would have occurred to me if she had not been invited 
during the winter to so many similar parties given for 
other girls. So she had one—not a big reception, but a 
curious elderly party, composed of the women I knew and 
the few young girls whom she knew. The old house glowed 
like a warm, kind heart in a gay mood. Open fires, so 
many flowers everywhere, and everybody laughing and 
making pretty speeches to little Faith, who stood beside 
me like the lily of herself with an armful of red roses. 

She wore her evening gown—the same one. After all the 
Acts of the Apcstles I had spent on it I could not afford to 
buy another one for this occasion. 

We do have such queer thoughts when we should be 
thinking about something else. So many times that after- 
noon, seeing I"aith saying all her lines to this little world of 
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friends so well, feeling her sweet grace, I thought of the 
tiny child she used to be, flying around with her Christmas 
stocking on Christmas morning, so rich and so happy— 
just as now my thoughts go back to the lovely girl she was 
then with her roses and her smiles, passing with a pain that 
never grows less over the beautiful brave woman she be- 
came, so quickly gifted with all the powers and virtues of 
her race. 

Everything turned out well for her then. She played 
and primped and went out just far enough in society. She 
had a few beaux and was shy on lovers. But presently she 
became engaged to a nice young man, not rich, but well- 
born and well-bred, with exactly the kind of mind to be 
companionable to such a woman as Faith would be 
presently. 

Then something happened. Something always does, 
once inso often. Maybe this is one of the ways Providence 
has of keeping us interested and attentive to our fate. You 
must watch the curtain in your own life as you do ata 
play. The thing is bound to rise after an intermission, on 
the next act. 

This time it was I who flunked. If you are very well in 
your mind and spirit, and very busy, you may become 
seriously ill in your body without knowing that you are. I 
had not been working too hard, because nobody can. You 
are supposed to work up to your limit like every other liv- 
ing thing in Nature, thus meeting death on good terms 
according to your season. But I had probably been de- 
pleted by the anxiety attendant upon Lundy’s illness, and 
by one sort of happiness after another, until I developed a 
physical ailment which-was near to making an end of me. 

I lay for weeks so close to death that for the first time in 
twenty-odd years I had a complete rest from living. A 
gallstone operation gives you a frightful pain which lasts a 
long time, but this merely physical anguish was nothing to 
the peace I enjoyed from being no longer responsible for 
anything. I could not worry about Faith’s summer clothes 
or about Lundy’s health. I could not even think a thought. 
Oh, blessed relief! Because thoughts ‘‘are like children 
born to us.”’ They,must be developed, and shaped up into 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Praiseworthy Canadian Caution 


ABOR-UNION interests in this country committed to 
the doctrine of government ownership of railways are 
passing censure on the Canadian Parliament for having 
refused to make an appropriation of some $50,000,000 for 
electrification of part of the Canadian National Railways. It 
is insinuated that the opposition has come from the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, in part, and for the rest springs from 
desire to discredit government ownership and operation of 
the state-owned system. It is hardly our function to set 
ourselves up as judges of the internal affairs of Canada; 
but a survey of the situation will convince most of us that 
the negative position of the Parliament is probably sound. 
The government system of railways represents a con- 
solidation of numerous lines. First the state built roads to 
develop new country. Then the Canadian Northern was 
taken over. During the war all the rest of the roads in 
Canada, outside of the Canadian Pacific system, were 
taken over, including the Grand Trunk system. In bare 
fact, the consolidation sprang from the financial necessi- 
ties of the roads. The consolidated system is in bad shape; 
has deficits rather than dividends to show for most of the 
units, and represents a drain upon the dominion. A new 
management was brought in last year, headed by an Amer- 
ican engineer, now Sir Henry Thornton, who was trained 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad and later achieved a large 
success in the management of an English railroad. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway is an efficiently financed and 
operated system, earning good dividends after keeping its 
lines, terminals, rolling stock and motive power in proper 
condition. The Canadian Pacific has certain natural ad- 
vantages; the government system suffers under certain 
natural disadvantages, most of which might have been 
mitigated if the roads had been developed along sound 
railroading principles. The government system threatens 
to be a burden and a drain on the people of Canada for years. 
Now the impelling motive in refusing to vote in Parlia- 
ment a huge sum for a large improvement was the dis- 
inclination to assume further tax burden. That was also 
the reason for refusal to complete the line to Hudson Bay, 
where it was planned to build a port in order to ship grain 
out during an open season of only a few weeks’ average 
duration. The material development of Canada has forged 
ahead of her population, ahead of her taxpaying numbers. 
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In 1915 the president of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Sir Edmund Walker, estimated that British invest- 
ments in Canada were $2,750,000,000. The borrowings 
from the United States were, in 1913, according to Field, 
an authority of standing, $637,000,000. The rate of Cana- 
dian borrowings of foreign capital in the years before the 
war was over $300,000,000 a year. The population was 
about 7,500,000. The rate of development and construc- 
tion was headstrong and headlong. The pace was regarded 
as too rapid by British bankers, and in 1909 the brakes 
were applied by the banking firms of the mother country 
entering into an agreement restricting the taking of new 
flotations. At the outbreak of the war Canada was in the 
beginnings of an economic readjustment. The war imposed 
both opportunities and hardships on Canada, gave profits 
to industry and farming and increased the public debt. 

The railways of Canada during this century were con- 
structed too far in advance of occupation of land and de- 
velopment of resources. At a time when the country had 
a population of 8,000,000 it had three transcontinental 
lines and numerous cross lines. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway lies southward, the new government line skirts 
the northern fringe of population. When the Canadians 
used to boast that they had more railroad mileage per 
capita than any country in the world, the British bankers 
replied that Canada had less population per mile than any 
country in the world. The railways outdistanced immi- 
gration and the birth rate. Between 1900 and 1913 the 
mileage increased 65 per cent; the capital liabilities of 
railways, 100 per cent; and the population, 43 per cent. 

Competent Canadian opinion of today regards the need 
of the country as new settlers, not more equipment for 
existing settlers. They need new taxpayers, not new taxes. 
A campaign of colonization is now going on.. At a time 
when the wheat growers of the prairie provinces are en- 
gaged in a struggle to pay their debts with low-priced 
wheat, strenuous efforts are being made to add further 
numbers to raise more wheat. The Canadian Pacific and 
the government railway offer favorable terms for sale of 
land. Back of this movement is the need to extract ma- 
terials from the soil of the dominion, out of which to pay 
taxes to help carry the burden. Therefore, the Parliament 
that supports immigration colonization refuses to vote 
public money to electrify one part of the state railroad and 
to complete another part to touch an arm of the Arctic 
Ocean. This action represents sound common sense and 
proper responsibility in affairs of public trust. 

The proponents of government ownership of railroads 
are in a curious dilemma in Canada. The private system 
is prosperous, the government system is unprosperous. 
The farmers want lower freight rates. If the tariffs are 
lowered, the Canadian Pacific can still make money and 
pay dividends; but the deficits of the Canadian National 
would be increased. Someone suggested that this dilemma 
might be solved by lowering the rates for the Canadian 
Pacific and keeping the higher rate for the Canadian Na- 
tional. Then at every competing point the traffic would 
go over the Canadian Pacific and the government cars 
would be empty. The one is a low-cost carrier, the other is 
a high-cost carrier. 

Sometime in the future the country will develop to the 
size of its railway installations. But until the time comes 
when the country has developed traffic enough to make 
both systems pay, the citizens of Canada are sure to find 
the method of operating a railway system on taxpayers’ 
money very onerous. And it may be taken for granted 
that they will not pay much attention to labor leaders of 
the United States who urge them to increase their burdens. 


The Purchase Needs of the Farm 


OOD times result largely from activities that find ex- 
pression in improvement in the plant of society and 

in the standard of living. There may be a temporary 
prosperity for a country derived from making munitions 
for other peoples to fire at each other, but it is in the long 
run poor profit. Improvement in plant of society makes 
higher standard of living possible. Higher standard of 
living makes further improvement in plant necessary. The 
activities of the war resulted in considerable improvement 


proper scope, would enlarge the home nar 


of the plant of manufacture. The plant ¢ 
and that of transportation deteriorated, * 
1919 was the result largely of demand for conml 
given free expression after repression du ing 
was overestimated and overdone. The goo j 
past year were the result to a large extent 
revolving round the improvement of railway 
including construction of new track, repair ; 
terminal facilities, motive power and rol ing 
most urgent of these wants seem under way ¢ 
which together with the usual seasonal slacknes, 
in a recession of business during the summer th 
in the least presage a period of so-called deffe 
it does relieve us of any present threat 
flation. 
The plant of agriculture has not had its turn 
relatively low prices of farm products have r 
possible. As rapidly as the buying power of f 
improves, we may expect to witness outlays fe 
of the farm plant. The farm needs impleme nts 
gas engines, telephones, electric motors, build 
fences, paint, tile, culverts, harness, labor-sayj 
ment. We do not need more farms, but be 
Fewer farms, but more efficient units. Fou 
present farms, properly equipped and effici 
would raise the present crops with certai 
sumers and remuneration to the farmers, | 
agriculture no good to have ineffective fan 
produce for ineffective foreign buyers at un 
prices, farmers forced by high-cost production | 
pray for crop failure abroad. 
This is one meaning of the wished-for rest 
relative prices of products of the farm. It 
that farmers with better prices would be abl 
sumers’ goods of the ordinary kinds, import 
may be. The repair and improvement of the pl 
culture would be the larger result. This, w 


things and furnish employment for factory ¥ 
country over. It would bring the farm up? 
like the level of the factory and the railway 
efficiency of the farm is not low, but it mus 
if the farm is to be commercially efficient. 

Valuable as the foreign market is and remains, 
market is the foundation of prosperity. Th 
of railways and of farms represents a large pz 
consumption. “i 


A Trade Row Between é } ni 


HEN the chauvinistic states of Cen 

trade discriminations against one ar 

our heads and express regret that the war 
senses. But when two of the dominio 5 
Empire fall into trade quarrel there is not 
cuse. Stated in rough figures, Australia re 
bushels of corn and has thirteen million ca 
lion hogs; South Afriva raises forty million | 
and has ten million cattle and a million hogs. 
naturally a corn-importing state, South / 
exporting state. Australia is a heavy export 
so South Africa. Australia has an import dt 
a hundredweight on corn. ; 
Now the corn raisers in Australia hay 
government to declare that South Africa is 
on Australia, and an extra antidumping dut 
levied against South African corn. This hits 
feeders who had made import contracts ! 
not yet filled. It raises the cost of masti 
the world price for beef is so low as to hav 
concern in Australia for some time past. N 
created consternation in South Africa. 
The next move comes from South Africa. 
retaliate. She imports from Australia fi 
as she exports to Australia. Australia 
flour imported by South Africa. Supp 
up on wheaten products? This would 
ponent parts of the British Empire n 
wheat and corn. It is certainly a silly 
cians lack sense of humor as well as sense 


- of this article has been active 
eater world for quite a long 
fe has been a manager, a pro- 
r, a playwright and a dramatic critic; he 
ically everything except a press agent, for 
doubtless he lacked the talent of veiling 
ir truth. He believes that his varied con- 
nal participation in affairs theatrical have 
perceptions or destroyed his sense of pro- 


Ba 


mat 


‘ 


‘the American theater completely revolu- 
the past thirty years. The upheaval began 
jen theatrical business men banded together 
‘1 formed what was widely known as the 
‘jieate. Their avowed purpose was to do 
(oose, happy-go-lucky methods theretofore 
/to stabilize the business. This was to be 
ly obtaining control of the bookings of the 
's in the United States. By shrewd and 
ylation they actually secured that control. 
i tempt directly to tie up the dramatists, 
<ind the actors, because they foresaw that 
|become subservient if the syndicate held 
che theaters. It never entered their calcu- 
t» health of the theater depended upon the 
tl creative and interpretative forces that 
L2y believed that its prosperity lay solely in 
af the com- 
30 having 
cunlimited 
sight, they 
riwn condi- 
" the terms 
1) systema- 
compelled 
‘ontracts, 
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derided art, and amassed fortunes during the time that 
their monopoly lasted. 

After ten years rivals appeared, eager to participate 
in these gains. They proceeded to organize another chain 
of theaters. The rivals becoming formidable and both 
factions having the same aims, they gravitated together 
finally. Meanwhile the cart of dramatic art having been 
put before the huckster’s horse, the standards of the stage 
steadily declined, and many of the best producers of plays 
withdrew, disgusted and discouraged. Today the com- 
mercial managers, who are dominant, face the conse- 
quences of almost thirty years of this usurpation. They 
sowed the wind, and they are reaping the whirlwind. 

Playgoers have no special interest in the ups and downs 
of managers except when these affect the character and 
quality of their amusements. Actors are often interesting 
to the public; managers seldom are. In order to appre- 


ciate just what has resulted from the slow but complete 
process of commercializing the stage we must know pre- 
cisely what the conditions today are behind the curtain as 
well as in the front of the house, and what egregious 
blunders have brought those conditions about. 

Before the advent of the touring system that has existed 
for a good many years, actors were able to secure a thorough 
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training in the permanent companies that 
flourished in all the large cities. To begin in 
the profession then it was necessary to possess 
sufficient talent and aptitude to warrant admittance to one 
of these organizations; so there was a natural process of 
elimination and selection. The stage door was barred 
against the mediocre and the unfit. Beginners were in- 
trusted with parts of small importance, and their progress 
was gradual and in accordance with their deserts. In this 
way the theater was a real school, and actors under expert 
direction were thoroughly grounded in their profession. 
When what was called the star and combination system 
superseded the stationary companies, a special cast was 
engaged for each new play, the actors being chosen for 
their individual fitness for the various parts. This gradu- 
ally led to the classification of types, and actors were no 
longer desired or expected to be sufficiently versatile to 
play whatever parts might be assigned to them. With the 
constant change from company to company there was a 
new environment with each engagement, and that artistic 
team play that used to be the result of long association of 
actors in American companies lapsed. Young actors, 
restricted to the one sort of parts for which they were 
thought best suited by physique or personality, found it 
requisite merely to repeat themselves over and over again. 
The type custom of casting has reached the point where 
actors are tabulated according to weight, height, com- 
plexion, and color of the hair and 
eyes. The dramatic agents label 
tte them as suave, irascible, bald- 
: headed, portly, swell, slangy, and 
so on. If needed they can also 
supply freckled, hunchbacked, 
(Continued on Page 132) 


The Wisdom of 
Henry Clay 
A Rimed Editorial 


By Baron Ireland 


HE President sat at 
| his desk at work 
And pressed a button 
to summon a clerk, 
To whom he pushed over a 
three-foot pile 
Of printed ‘sheets with a 
weary smile. 
“There!” he said, sighing, 
““T’ve signed that bunch! 
I'll finish the other batch 
after lunch. 
I’ve signed those giving a 
captured gun 
To the towns of Slopokus 
and. Stocking Run, 
Poot’s Corners, Stone Cross- 
ing and Wagon Rut, 
Okoochee, Fork River and 
Plunkett’s Gut, 
Lame Horse, Flivvertown, 
Brown Taste Springs, 
Goose Creek, Snodgrass and 
Angel’s Wings, 

Persimmon Junction, East 
Dinosaur, 

And about a hundred and 
fifty more; 

I’ve signed two hundred-odd 
pension bills 

And thirty-six Indian wards’ last wills, 

A bill to paint Smithville’s post office green 

And the one at Boggs’ Mills aquamarine ; 

So now if you'll send up some Volstead beer 
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And a Swiss cheese sandwich, I’ll lunch right here, 


Then start right in on this other flock— 
I’ve got to get through them by two o'clock, 
For I’m holding a cabinet meeting then.” 
“You'll have to postpone it till half past ten,”’ 
The clerk responded, ‘‘because at two 
Youw’re down for a half hour’s interview 


With a mayor’s committee from Loose Leaf, -Ark., 


Who want you to dedicate their new park. 
At half past two that’s over, and then 
Cloth Weavers’ Locals 6, 5 and 10 

Are calling to urge you to do your best 

To boost the vogue of the two-button vest. 
You're next receiving the delegates 

Of the buttonhole makers of eighteen states, 
Who are calling to urge you to do your best 
To kill the vogue of the two-button vest; 
Then you shake hands until 7:04 

With twenty selected committees more, 


ISE OLD OWL LIVED INU Sa 
THE MORE HE SAW THE Lese He oie 
THE LESS HE SPOKE THE MORE HE HEARD 
WHY ARENT WE ALL LIKE THAT OLD BIRD 
ntti 
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Mutual Friend —‘‘Jones, You Say You Get Twenty:Five Miles to the Gallon With Your New Car. I Want You 
to Meet Smith. He Says He Hears Four Thousand Miles With His Radio”’ a day. He hopes 


And from 7:64 till 8:23 

You shake hands miscellaneously. 

At 8:23 the cigar men’s band e 

But the President held up his shaking hand. 

““Knough!”’ he cried, “‘If I must, I must. 

The office I hold is a sacred trust, 

And if I was elected to spend my time 

In such a perpetual pantomime 

Of signing carloads of piffling bills, 
Gladhanding committees, and other frills, 
Why, then, I’ll do as the people say 

And waste America’s time that way; 

But how in the name of George Washington 
Do they think I can get any real work done?’’ 
But the clerk replied with a headshake slow, 

“I’m sure, Mister President, I don’t know. 

Such a waste of time amounts to a sin, 
But that’s the way it has always been.” 
He went, and the President, left alone, 

Mused to himself in a thoughtful tone, 

“H. Clay, when you uttered the sentiment 
That you'd rather be right than be President, 
You uttered a mouthful hot off the grid; 
You said a lot more than you thought you did, 


Both Ends of the Avenue 


‘ 
And before you'd 
job very long 
at have said 
rather be wron 
And I’m wae 
clarion call ‘ 
That I'd rather } 
else at all!” 
And the Preside 
grasped his pen 
And sadly began i 
again. 
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who wish to weld 
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a compact politica 
tion. There is ]j 
that when the pl 
summated the ney 
tion will sweep th 
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well-known farm 
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new organizati 
country to reduce his hours of labor to six an 
of working days in the week to five. Mr 
town last week looking for a farmhand. He 
two dollars for a twelve-hour day. It is§ 
Reamer and Mr. Reeves are going to have s¢ 
of opinion when they try to write their par 


Those who have gone abroad bring bi 
America is unpopular in Europe. The feelin 
natural one. Ours is a thrifty nation. Whe 
late money and property we are disincline 
away. Had America taken over the comk 
of Europe and continued its support of thi 
tries, ostensibly at least every nation in 
have been its friend. This is a grand cow 
in times of war, pestilence and famine, it 
rise to its obligations. 


The search of the records has been com| 
closes the fact that no great constructive me 
offered, or written into law, by a statesman 
his appeal for public favor on his contem 
tionality and his studied disregard of the: 
grammar. (Continued on Page 109) 


' Just the words “‘vegetable soup” have an inviting 
ound. How often this hearty soup has delighted your 
ppetite ever since you were a child! Campbell’s is just 
he delicious kind of vegetable soup you remember — 
nly better! For it is the choice of the whole world’s 
aarkets and it is blended by chefs with a life-long 
raining in making soup. Their skill and experience 
aake your old-time favorite more tempting than ever. 
‘at Campbell’s and you will say: “It is the best vegetable 
es I have ever tasted!” 


' Fifteen different vegetables—the finest that grow 
where. Nourishing, appetizing broth of selected 
veef. Substantial cereals. Flavory herbs. Thirty-two 
ngredients in all! A whole meal in itself! 


Soup for health—every day! 
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Vigor and hustle, ginger and muscle 

Win the game you play! 
Campbell's for dinner makes you the winner— 
Eat it every day! 
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RAVELING 
in India may 
be interest- 


ing enough if you 
happen to be in- 
terested in India; 
but if I were 
making a classified 
list of the things 
one sometimes 
does, I hardly 
think I should list 
traveling in India 
under the general 
head of pleasure. 

When the Brit- 
ish began to build 
railroads in In- 
dia, along about 
1845—at any rate, 
the construction of 
the first short ex- 
perimental lines 
was authorized in 
1845—they knew 
nothing about 
trains de luxe; 
and, so far as India 
is concerned, dur- 
ing the seventy- 
eight years that 
have elapsed since 
then they have 
learned nothing. 

I think maybe I 
like better than 
any trains on earth 
the trains that run 
into London from 
the ports of Eng- 
land. You land in 
Liverpool, Plymouth or Southampton; there is a train 
waiting for you that is the last word in luxurious equip- 
ment; you are put aboard with an absolute minimum of 
irritation and annoyance as regards tickets, passports, 
luggage and all that sort of thing, and pretty soon you are 
speeding across England’s gentle landscape with an ease 
and smoothness that insure the utmost in comfort on a 
railway journey. It is because thé British do themselves 
so exceedingly well in their arrangements for railway travel 
in England that I cannot understand how they manage not 
to mind what they have to put up with in India. 


Discomforts of Railway Travel 


UT let us begin at the beginning—if there is a begin- 
ning. The beginning may be a question as to why on 
earth it is impossible to reserve private sleeping-car accom- 
modations on an Indian train. It is possible to buy a berth; 
but ordinarily the berth is in a four-berth compartment, 
and to get the other three berths it is necessary to purchase 
three additional tickets to wherever you may wish to go. 
And that would be fair enough if the purchase of these 
three additional tickets insured the privacy that an occa- 
sional traveler happens to desire. But it-does not. There 
is no check on ticket sales at intermediate stations, and if 
a passenger at an intermediate station holds a ticket calling 
for a berth, and your three vacant berths happen to be the 
only ones available on the train, he evidently has a perfect 
right to help himself; while, on the other hand, if you 
yourself are getting on at an intermediate station, with 
tickets calling for four berths, otherwise a reserved com- 
partment, you are likely to find one or more of your berths 
already occupied. Your tickets do not call for any special 
number, because the numbering and checking system is 
not employed. You scramble in wherever you find a 
vacant place in a first-class car—that is, if you are travel- 
ing first-class; and no doubt you would be if you are an 
American—or you take whatever the station master can 
find for you. If you have gone to the expense of buying 
four tickets, it might add to your serenity to remind your- 
self that your berths are probably vacant somewhere in the 
train; but on the whole it is better to emulate the railway 
management and not think at all. 
The first-class compartments are plain boxlike affairs, 
uncarpeted and usually dirty, with long benches on either 
side about three feet wide and thinly upholstered in 
leather. The upper berths are usually hooked up to the 
ceiling in daytime, while the occupants of the lower 
berths—the long leather benches, that is—must share 
their accommodations and their space for hand luggage 
with their less fortunate fellow travelers. There are no 
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A Water Carrier in Gwalior With His Goatskin 
Water Bag. Above—Friday Prayers in the Jama 
Masjid, or Cathedral Mosque, in Dethi 


curtains; there is no privacy of any kind except that pro- 
vided by a small lavatory; there is no sleeping-car equip- 
ment—not even hand towels; there are no attendants; and 
there is no way of getting out of a compartment except 
through a side door out into whirling space or onto a sta- 
tion platform. 

There are horrible tales told of crimes committed in 
these isolated compartments, the victims having no chance 
of help save the impossible chance of reaching a bell pull 
high up against a window panel, which connects with the 
engine and is labeled Alarm—Do Not Touch Except in 
Case of Emergency. 

Just before my arrival in India two women were mur- 
dered in a compartment somewhere up in the north- 
west, and the murderers got off safely in the dark of some 


“way station where the train slowed down. ‘There was a 


good deal of talk about this crime; but I was not particu- 
larly interested in it, so I didn’t pay sufficient attention to 
get the details of it or to learn the results of police activity 
in connection with it. I only know that the story influ- 
enced my mind to the extent of causing me afterward to 
regard any fellow travelers with whom I happened to be 
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sented—or sit upright in a usually crowde 
stiffiy uncomfortable day coach. I am 
of foreign women, to be sure; but in this1 
ference is made between foreigners and Ind 
are invariably placed in women’s sleeping 
while their husbands have to toddle off to so 
of the train, where they are out of range of e 
for the entire journey except when the tre 
station long enough for them to make a hi 
inquiry and inspection, which they do from 
platform. For foreigners this can be very unpleas 
have often seen demonstrated. Some won 
the women’s compartments are not guarde 
and men often express serious concern for 
members of their families who are thus comp 
without their protection. 

I had a curious experience one night, and 
tell about it now, even though the story i 
the general story I have to tell and the tel 
point involves me in digression. 


Light Reading for Odd Mo 


it WAS going from Agra to Benares. The 
bound trains that pass through Agra al 
night; one the Punjab Mail and the other, ! 
the Bombay Express. I say they pass thr 
what they really do is to take on Agra passeng 
Junction about ten miles east of Agra. At 
through all the laborious motions of gettin 
your night’s journey; but you board a local 
about half an hour you go through all the mot 
a journey, when you and your usually m 
longings are piled out on the station platform at 
I had a berth reserved on the Punjab Mail, 
the first and, reputedly, the better of the tw 
the Punjab Mail was late. I got out a book an 
on my little stack of hand luggage under an al) 
read and to pass the time as profitably as possibl 
as much entertainment for myself as my book mig} 
I remember it was a bit of light literature en 
Cambridge History of India, with marginal ant 


to in:every other paragraph. Incidentally, th 
was surrounded by a cloud of buzzing beetles 4 
flying insects, one after. another of which bumpet, 
got scorched or something and dropped on me. — 
ment under all the lamp-posts was covered wit 
dying bugs and with swarms of colorful humal 
ing around in all kinds of reposeful and other 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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nakes waffles richer, their crusts 


more crisp and tender 
English Tea Garden, famous for waffles, tells how they've made with Libby's Milk 


iMaumee, Ohio, drawing select patron- 
lage from Toledo and other nearby cities, 
je charming English Tea Garden. A 
‘n indeed, with tables set on the lawn 
‘th the fine old trees. 


acious hostesses are Miss Victoria Powell 
ner sister, Mrs. Lintott. Yet, to dine 
, one should have places reserved since 
vent food brings many to the English 
igarden. 

ecially popular are the waffles; they’re 
erfully rich with crusts unusually crisp 
vender. The recipe at the right tells how 
ire made—with Libby’s Milk. 


icher milk means richer cooking 
| cooks everywhere prefer this milk for 


ing, coffee, baking. It gives greater rich- 
jand finer flavor to foods for the same 
on that cream and butter do: it is rich in 
er fat. There are, in fact, 7/4 teaspoons 
Is enriching substance in every 16 ounce 


of Libby’s Milk! 
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5a ale Waffies are a specialty at the English Tea Garden. 
4 The recipe, you notice, calls for Libby's Milk. 


Because, first, it is milk from selected herds 
in the finest dairy sections of the country— 
from cows that are prized and carefully tended 
because they give exceptionally rich milk. 

And, second, at the Libby condenseries 
located right in the heart of these favored 
dairy sections, we remove more than half 
the water from it. 

Nothing is added to it; none of its food 
values are taken away. Sealed in air-tight 
cans and sterilized it comes to you pure 
wherever you live—the finest milk in the 
land made double rich! 

Have richer dishes TONIGHT 
Order a can of Libby’s Milk from your grocer 
now. Try it tonight in place of ordinary milk 
in a soup or sauce, a gravy or dessert. 

Once you do try it and see for yourself 
how much it adds to the richness and flavor 
of some favorite dish, you, like thousands of 


other women, will use Libby’s Milk regularly: 


for all your cooking. 


i) 


7] 1, teaspoons of butter fat 
2 in every 16 ounce can 


WAFFLES 


Recipe from the English Tea Garden 
Maumee, Ohio 


To 2 cups flour add +4 teaspoons baking 
powder and 34 teaspoon salt. Add to this 
mixture 1 cup Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
mixed with 34 cup water and beaten yolks 
of 3 eggs. Then, to 2 tablespoons melted 
butter add beaten whites of the eggs. Stir all 
together and bake in hot waffle iron. 


Write for these recipes 


Many other recipes from good cooks who use 
Libby's Milk, recipes that illustrate how easily 
and inexpensively you can give your daily 
cooking greater richness and finer flavor, will 
be sent you free upon request. Write today 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
510 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


for 
Cooking 


The milk that good cooks use 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

It was past midnight when I was set down 
at Tundla Junction, and in about ten hours— 
not less than that !—it got to be three o’clock 
in the morning. And still the Punjab Mail 
had not arrived. My book was controversial 
to the last degree and seemed to me to have 
been written for the purpose principally of 
proving that there is very little foundation 
in fact for anything that has ever been writ- 
ten about India; so it rather halted than 
helped to speed the weary hours. 

The Bombay Express had come and gone, 
creating a brief interval of excitement, and, 
of course, getting the right of way of the 
Punjab Mail. 

I might have taken the express, but in the 
meantime I had performed the customary 
ceremony of bribing the station master to 
look out for me, and he had told me to stay 
right where I was until he came to fetch me. 
He would settle me in a women’s compart- 
ment and see that I was all secure. 

It must have been nearly four o’clock in 
the morning when the proud and powerful 
Punjab Mail came thundering in, and I was 
as tired as I have ever been in my life. The 
station master came hurrying up; my sery- 
ant and coolies gathered up my belongings 
and we rushed down the platform to a 
women’s carriage. You see, the train was 
making up time and we had to hurry. This 
women’s carriage was fully occupied. We tried another, 
but that, too, was completely filled. There were no more. 

‘All right,” said the station master, ‘wait a minute.” 

And he scampered off up toward the engine in most 
un-Fastern haste and un-Oriental agitation. He was a subor- 
dinate-subassistant-deputy Anglo-Indian—otherwise Hu- 
rasian—station master, but he was doing his best and | 
liked him. Anyhow, he was the only kind of station 
master who could be expected to be up and on the job at 
that kind of an hour. From a car away up ahead he 
beckoned me to come along and, shooing my coolies ahead 
of me, I went along. He had found an empty compart- 
ment! 

“But is this a ladies’ compartment?”’ I asked. 

“‘T make it so,’’ said he, then hurried away. 


An Amazing Fellow-Passenger 


N ABOUT a minute, and while my servant in feverish 

haste was unfastening the straps of my bedding, an Eng- 
lishman came along. He poked his head in at the door and 
said, ‘“‘Is this compartment all taken?” 

“This is a ladies’ compartment,’’ I replied. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,’”’ said he, ‘‘ because I just saw some men 
getting out of it.” 

‘Well, you’d better see the station master,’’ said I. 

Whereupon he rushed away and in another minute was 
back again with all his duffel. His servant was just un- 
strapping his bed roll when 
the whistle blew, the train 
began to move and both our 
servants had to jump out 
onto the platform and swing 
themselves into a servants’ 
compartment in some other 
part of the train. And there 
Iwas! I was as much alone 
with the creature as though 
we had been marooned on a 
desert island, and the next 
stop was several hours 
ahead! 

Now, in justice to Eng- 
lishmen, be it said that the 
average Englishman in 
India would ride on what 
used to be known as the 
cowcatcher before he would 
intrude upon the privacy of 
a woman on an Indian train; 
but there are different 
breeds of Englishmen, just 
as there are of other nation- 
alities. It would have been 
all right, however, if this 
man had only turned to me 
and said “I beg your par- 
don; thisisrather awkward, 
but I must get to Allahabad 
tonight, and this was the 
only vacant space on the 
train,”’ or something to that 
effect. He would have 
found me entirely reason- 
able, and I probably should 
have assured him that there 
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was nothing to worry about except the 
fact that there was not much of the 
night left in which to get a little sleep. 
It would have been all right so far as I 
was concerned if he had said nothing 
at all, but had proceeded to behave 
himself. But he did neither of these 
things. 

So far as regarded any sign he made, 
I was not among those present. In- 
deed, he had a compartment all to him- 
self, because I can hardly imagine a 
gentleman doing what he did even in 
the presence of strange men. He fin- 
ished arranging his bed; then he began 
toundress. I supposed, of course, that 
he would take off his coat, collar and 
shoes and establish himself as mod- 
estly as possible for as much rest as he 
could get under the circumstances. 
But not at all! He took off everything 
he had on and climbed into his pajamas 
like a Christian! And he had no more regard for me than 
he had for a mosquito that he took pains to swat on the 
windowpane. He swatted the mosquito after he got his 
trousers off and before he got his pajamas on; he had his 
back toward me; he was fat and flabby, and the general 
scenic and dramatic effect as viewed from my seat in the 
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The Mutiny Memorial Tower, Dethi 


front row of the orchestra was 
ordinary. 

I was angry, but I admired hi 
command. He must haye 1 
conscious of my presence as |] 
yet he did not indicate by ey 
motion that he was aware of; 
For my own part, my effort j 
laughing was positively heroic 
dered what his object was in be 
essarily beastly. I put on my 
horn-rimmed spectacles, with y 
clearly distinguish an objeet si 
he was less than three feet away 
Cambridge History of India a 
to read. 


The Railroad Pro} 
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| So quietly and smoothly does the 
new V-63 operate that owners 
say they are scarcely aware that 
there is a motor beneath the hood. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

of intelligence, comparisons in efficiency and more impor- 
tant comparisons between the earning capacities of railroads 
under state control on the one hand and under private 
management on the other. The problem was too compli- 
cated for casual treatment, so I gave it up—in its economic 
phases, that is. In its political phases it was very much to 
the fore as a current topic, and offered peculiarly illuminat- 
ing evidence of how difficult it is for an alien autocracy to 
weight itself evenly in a scales of divided authority into 
the other balance of which it has invited or admitted a 
somewhat rude and rampant and wholly irresponsible and 
sophomoric democracy. The autocracy inevitably finds 
itself up in the air and greatly disturbed by a variety of 
unseemly agitations. 

The new democracy in India, armed with authority 
under the Reforms Act of 1919, demanded immediately 
the abolition of company management of railroads and the 
return of all the roads to state control. The Indian repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly carried their point and the 
companies are to go out of business as their leases expire. 
But during the debate in the House—much of which I 
heard from a point of vantage in the visitors’ gallery— 
there was a tremendous amount of more or less between- 
the-lines revelation as to the character of the real motives 
by which the Indian assemblymen were actuated; and I 
gathered that pride of race and not interest in the economic 
problem, as it affects the revenues of India, was the funda- 
mental principle involved so far as they were concerned. 

The economic arguments of the members who advocated 
the superior advantages of company management were 
quite unanswerable; but when it came to the real issue 
from the Indian viewpoint it was a different proposition 
altogether. The British were accused of discrimination in 
their own favor in everything that had to do with the rail- 
roads—in the movement of freight, in the employment of 
men, in the purchase of supplies, and last but by no means 
least in the reservation for their own use of compartments 
on all passenger trains. 

The Indians made out a pretty strong case. They are 
very polite in the so-called National Assembly in India, 
and I was often reminded of The Virginian’s idea of social 
amenities when he was made to say ‘‘When you call me 
that, smile!’’ 

The truth of the matter is that the British do not like to 
travel with Indians. They have been for generations under 
a real and not an imagined necessity for maintaining their 
dignity and supremacy as the governing community; but 
I think that in nearly everything that has to do with their 
social relationships with Indians they are influenced chiefly 
by considerations of social habit. It is not that the finer 
Indians are inferior; it is merely that they are different, and 
it requires a good deal of an effort on the part of an Eng- 
lishman in his everyday life to adjust himself to their 
differences. His fault, if we are to admit that it is a fault, 
might be the more glaring perhaps if it were not that the 
Indian population is itself hopelessly divided, and that 
most public utilities, including the railroads, have to be 
managed with reference to this fact. 


Typical Indian Servants 


INDUS and Mohammedans avoid contact with one 
another on all occasions, while the different castes ob- 
serve rules of social detachment that are sometimes posi- 
tively ridiculous. For instance, at all railway stations 
accommodations are provided at one end of the platform for 
Hindus and at the other endfor Mohammedans. The public 
drinking fountain is walled in and divided 
into two compartments, one for Hindus 
and the otherfor Mohammedans. Every- 
where you go you find that government 
has accommodated itself in its every re- 
lationship with the governed to this fixed 
and fanatic division in the body politic. 
But all factions are willing to associate 
with the Britisher, and they are all newly 
determined that the Britisher shall enjoy 
no special privileges of which they have 
power to deprive him, because they can- 
not bear the race distinction which special 
British privilege serves to emphasize. 
The British fought hard for their some- 
what, after all, simple reservations with 
regard to accommodations on passenger 
trains; but they did it rather awkwardly, 
being dominated by their lately devel- 
oped spirit of conciliation. They resorted 
to palliation and courteous compromise 
where positive assertion might have 
achieved a better result. During the de- 
bate in the Assembly an Indian in a letter 
to a prominent daily newspaper expressed 
the general feeling on the subject when he 
wrote: 
“The practice of reserving railway 
compartments for Europeans has been a 
cause of irritation in the past between the 
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European and Indian commu- 
nities, and with the growth of 
national consciousness among 
the Indians the irritation 
would only increase in the fu- 
ture. Mr. Innes’ assurance 
that the distinction has now 
been restricted to mail and 
fast passenger trains is not 
borne out by the facts. For 
instance, on the East Indian 
Railway one will find a re- 
served compartment for Euro- 
peans even on a local train 
from Howrah to Uttarpara. 
Mr. Hindley added insult to 
injury when he assured the 
House that Indians in Euro- 
pean costume would be al- 
lowed to travel in European 
compartments. If Indians in 
European costume can be ad- 
mitted in European compart- 
ments, then why not Indians 
in Indian costume? After all, 
itis the dress that matters, and 
not social distinction and so- 
cial anomalies, as Sir Henry 
Stanyon would like us to be- 
lieve.” 

As I said when I first re- 
ferred to this subject, I was 


brought into immediate touch with a burning controversy.- 


It was bitter rather than burning, and held the public 
attention for along time. The Indians won; but the future 
has yet to reveal what the result may be and what the 
railroads will be like when, by the process of Indianization, 
an Indian majority in the government services begins to 
outweigh British authority. 

And now to be getting off on a journey: The beginning 
really is a laborious process of preparation. You are sol- 
emnly warned to take with you everything you may pos- 
sibly need, and to remember that no comforts are provided, 
and that once you leave your base of supplies and strike 
out into the interior you will have little or no chance to 
provide yourself with comforts. 

The first necessity is a servant. In 1917 I wrote: ‘““When 
you are traveling in India you simply have to have a 
servant. Otherwise you go unserved. You do anyhow.”’ 
And I am able now to smile in somewhat smug satisfaction 
in thinking of how accurate my conclusion was after such 
brief observation and experience. Since then I have had 
a number of Indian servants. Indeed, I may say I have 
had a variety of them. In their general characteristics, 
nearly all of which are irritating and exasperating, they 
display a marked similarity; but in getting rid of one and 
acquiring another one always has some reason for at least 
temporary optimism and self-congratulation. 

My first servant was a very tall Mohammedan whom 
I described as having ‘‘a gray beard and great dignity” 
and who “proved to be an expert at getting other people 
to do his work, for baksheesh, which he freely and grandly 
distributed from the expense allowance I gave him.’’ When 
I told him to get ready to go to Mesopotamia, however, he 
shrank visibly both as to stature and dignity, and became 
suddenly a very old man with rheumatism who could not 
possibly be asked to undertake a journey at once so ardu- 
ous and so inevitably beset by the many dangers of war. 
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High Court, Bombay 


The Sort of Street Vender Encountered Anywhere 
in Central India 


Oct 
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He was su 
per little blathen 
Pondicherry whoy 
jectionable lind 
anaggressive boas 
whose favorite hg 
his grandfather 
man. He had} 
before and wa 
again. I was the{ 
ican he had eyer 4 
and he acted const; 
the popular assum 
money means noth 
young life of any 
To him I was the 
Sheba, for whom m 
had to be provided 
vided them; they ; 
work; after which | 
produced for my p 
approval acecoun 
showed that he had 
about three times q 
they had actually 
When I accused hin 
ing he drew himse 
reminded me that | 
father was a French 

There was anothe 
I remember only th 
quite useless, the 
blacking on my best brown walking shoes, that 
nothing about even the simplest duties, and th 
not even intelligent enough to engage coolies 
work which he himself was not intelligent enou 
Then came Chabu! 
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Little Sister of the Powerful 


WAS a guest at Government House in Bomba 

received a telegram of welcome to India from# 
lencies, the Viceroy and Lady Reading, along wi 
gracious invitation to visit them at Viceregal 
Delhi. Such an invitation in India is practically. 
to a command; but though this fact may have: 
my immediate actions, it had nothing whatevert 
my appreciation of the invitation or with my 
accepting it. I had never met Lord Reading; bi 
enough about him to know that I wanted to, ir 
of the fact that he was Viceroy of India. I kne 
about him to know that to meet him would bea} 
privilege. And besides, I wanted to begin to lool 
India and the affairs of India from the summit 
official life, which is the viceroyalty domiciled in 
Lodge. 

The viceregal message, which came through the 
consul, Mr. Thomas M. Wilson, conveyed the id 
me and Mr. Wilson that I was to proceed at 0 
suddenly found myself being somewhat rushed 
that when I started for Delhi I would be star 
journey that would take at least two mon 
I really had to be ready for it. I went to the 
tary to Sir George Lloyd, governor of Bomb: 
to be everybody’s refuge in times of trouble, 
what the usual method of procedure was.: I 
proceed without anybody’s assistance and 
esses were probably very simple; but wh 
government and not t 
the superior advantages 
ileged toenjoy? Ismiledand 
smiled at me. Hetoldmethata 
railway tickets and all that 
I should do nothing at all, b 
would have all such ne : 
to by his office according 
ary routine. ’ 

I thought how nice it¥ 
sister of the powerful, | 


being a nuisance—i 


and asked me to let hi 
succeeded in finding an; 


cause, upon my departu 
would like to inherit hir 
for the head steward. 
employs, bosses and dis 
army of domestic servan' 


mind, thinking that h 
anybody could know, wh 
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An entirely new expression of the 


popular sedan— 


The utmost of roominess that 
could be desired in a five- 
passenger car. 


Comfort insured by a specially 
studied seating arrangement. 
Latest design of body with high 
sides, yet retaining a low roof 
appearance. 


Passengers have the intimate 
feeling of sitting in the car. 


Unusually comfortable driving 
position, with no blind spots. 


Long, large windows give un- 
usually free vision to both driv- 
er and guests. 

Arrangement of doors and 
seats permits clear passageway 


not heretofore possible in cars 
of this type. 


Doors three feet wide, each 
mounted on four hinges. 


All side windows can be low- 
ered. 


Custom-car upholstery of 
Granit Cloth; carefully select- 
ed hardware. 

Cowl ventilator; windshield 
visor; windshield cleaner; rear 
vision. mirror; heater. 

Plenty of space for parcels and 
luggage. 

An exceptionally quiet closed 
car. Price $1045, F. O. B. 
Detroit, tax extra. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL - CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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By Frederick Stuart 
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“It’s Been Good for You,'This Trip; You're Actually Sunburned.”” “‘Oh, I’m a NearsAthlete Now,” John Answered” 


ELL, Nance, here’s where I start chasing the dollar 

\ \V again.”’ He put aside his napkin and smiled across 
the breakfast table at his pretty wife. ‘‘This is 

April, 1920; I haven’t been in an office since May, 1917.” 

“Three years, Jack; but it seems longer to me.’”’ She 
looked at her husband’s pale face. ‘‘ Yes, I’m sure you’re 
well enough to go into town today,’’ she said bravely. 
“But don’t overdo it, dear.’’ 

“Oh, I’ll fairly creep about,” he assured her. ‘“‘The only 
thing I mind is the crowds; New York is spilling people 
over the rim, these days, but I’ll get used to it.”’ 

Pressing both hands heavily on the table he rose slowly 
to his feet. John Wildhack was a tall man, but his face, 
beneath his shock of blond hair, was white and drawn. His 
big frame, showing signs of recent illness, was worn down 
to razor thinness. ; 

“I’m going to the station with you.” 

Nancy brought a cane to her husband and, careless of 
damage, crowded a brown tam-o’-shanter upon her own 
wavy hair. 

They left the house in silence. This day marked a new 
start in their lives; both were serious; evidently there 
were thoughts that neither cared just then to put into 
words. 

“Jack, where are you going to try first?’’ Nancy asked 
when near the station. 

“Why, I’m not going to try anywhere. 
straight to Tanner.”’ 

Nancy walked on, her brows drawn to a level frown. 
Then after moments of thought: ‘Don’t be all cut up, 
Jack, if Mr. Tanner disappoints you.”’ Her voice held a 
tender warning. ‘“‘Now suppose—just suppose, dear, that 
you find he can’t take you back. What would you do?” 

“Well, I can get just as good a job somewhere else,”’ 
Wildhack had begun confidently, but he ended with “I 
suppose.” 

Nancy laid her hand on his arm and brought him to a 
halt. “I want you to promise, Jack, that if—if it shouldn’t 
go well today, you’ll not be downhearted.’”’ She stood 
before him, a mother look in her young eyes. “Now go 
try your luck,” she said more cheerfully, “but if you find 
things aren’t just right, come home and I’ll tell you a 
scheme I’m planning.” 

“Got something up your sleeve, Nance?’”’ Wildhack 
smiled down at his wife. “‘Why don’t you tell me now?” 

“No, it’s not all worked out yet.’”’ Her brown eyes grew 
serious. “It’s pretty big; I’m afraid to tell yet; you'll 
have to wait. Goodness!’’ She glanced at her wrist watch. 
‘Four minutes to catch your train. Come along!” 

Two hours later an elevator in a downtown skyscraper 
moved swiftly upward, stopped at the twenty-seventh 
floor, and Wildhack stepped from the car. Leaning heay- 
ily on his cane he walked slowly down the hallway and 
halted at a door marked: 


JAMES F. TANNER & CO. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


I’m going 


For some moments he stood before this office, uncer- 
tain; ill at ease in the unaccustomed civilian clothes that 


covered loosely his shrunken frame; then he straightened 
his shoulders and opened the door. 

“Nope, Mr. Tanner ain’t in,’ the boy behind the rail 
said, and immediately resumed his reading. 

“Mr. Clark then?” 

“Flu got him.” The guardian of the gate turned a page. 

Wildhack stepped beyond the railing. 

“Say!’’ The boy condescended to look at the intruder. 
“Where d’yer get that walk-in stuff of yours!” 

“Why, I’m Wildhack.” 

“Never heard of you. But you can wait on that bench 
out there if you wanter.”’ 

In Tanner’s office, and never heard of him! Loneliness 
swept Wildhack’s pale face. 

He wheeled on the boy. 

“See here, young man, I am—I was chief estimator 
here. The boys in the drafting room know me.” He 
started again towards the room. 

““Ah, say, you'll get me in Dutch with Schulmann! 
Wait till I tell him, can’t yer?”’ 

With a bitter smile Wildhack stepped beyond the rail 
and waited. 

A short stoutish man came and blandly inspected him 
through thick lenses. 

“You’re Captain Wildhack? Mr. Tanner has men- 
tioned you.”’ He spoke with an accent. ‘‘He should be in 
shortly. Will you wait?’’ Schulmann did not open the 
gate; his welcome was as cordial as an eel’s. 

“Yes, Mr. Schulmann, I’ll wait, but not out here. 
There must be some friends of mine left in this office, and 
I want to see them.” 

Wildhack walked to the drafting room. There were 
only three men at the boards; two looked up when he 
entered, but offered no greeting. The third man was 
working steadily, his head bent low over his drawing. A 
smile broke the set lines in Wildhack’s face. 

‘Digging into it as usual, Pete,” he said. 

The rumpled head of the draftsman came up with a 
jerk, the pencil flew from his fingers, and Peter Hicks, 
overturning his high stool, ran limping on his game foot to 
Wildhack. 

“Jack, Jack! How glad, how damned glad I am!” 
His plain features were alight with welcome; his eyes 
were swimming. 

A sudden strain came into Wildhack’s throat; here at 
last was someone glad to see him. 

“Back again, alive and well!’’ Hicks shouted. ‘Stand 
still, man, while I look you over.’”’ Some of the gladness 
left him. “‘Thin as a needle, I’ll admit; but give that little 
missus of yours time to feed you up, and take deep breaths 
of good Long Island air; that’ll get you fit again, all right. 
How long in the hospital? Fifteen months! Good 
Lord! Must have been fierce!”’ 

He introduced Wildhack to the other men, but im- 
mediately took possession again. 

“Read a lot about you, Jack. Those bridges you built 
on the Aisne. Fine work.” His voice dropped, he caught 
his friend’s hand again. ‘‘You’ll tell me all about it some 
day, won’t you?” he asked wistfully. 


Wildhack glanced at Hicks’ crippled foot. 
Peter; tried hard to fit in somewhere. 

“Come and spend a night with us, Pete, and 
you the whole show. But let’s go to some room n 
we can be alone. Who’s this man Schulmann?” 

Peter led him to Tanner’s office; they were st 
talking earnestly, when James F. Tanner cam 
well-dressed, well-fed, shrewd-eyed man was 
careful always to be strictly within the law, he bel 
that class of business men politely requested t 
promises down in writing. 

He came to Wildhack, his hand outstretched, | 
smile in service. All in one time-saving momen| 
shook hands, rang for his secretary, glanced at a 
and nodded a curt dismissal to Hicks. 

“Glad to see you back. Well, eh? Certain) 
you young fellows. Yes, Miss Stebbins, get Carro 
ers on the phone. Sit down; tell me about 1 
He consulted his watch. ‘‘Got twenty minutes.’ 

While machine-gunning all this he looked | 
over critically, as if estimating what dollar-makin 
the war had left. : 
“Y’d rather not talk about that now, Mr 
I’ve ” q 

A cough interrupted Wildhack; Tanner 
rowed. “I’ve come to ask,’’ Wildhack cont 
you wish me to begin work.” 

Instantly Tanner’s face buttoned up. 

“Do you want to come back with us?” 

“That was agreed, wasn’t it?’’ Wildhack 
I went to Plattsburg you said you’d hold the 

Tanner hardened. “No recollection. 
busy, Miss Stebbins? Keep after ’em; imp 
remember, Wildhack, any agreement. S$ 

“Tm not mistaken, Mr. Tanner. The 8 
ment was made pretty generally by all N 
cerns.” 

Wildhack waited, the blood hot in his che 
tractor smoked his cigar hurriedly. 

‘Well, Tanner & Co. never breaks ag 
said this as if he believed it. “But it’s aw! 
slack; business rotten. Have to put out 
make room; two children too; but we'll 

Wildhack rose. ‘You'll not have to do 
account, Mr. Tanner.” It was difficult t 
voice. ‘I can manage, I think, without ine 
Mr. Schulmann or his family.” 

“Of course you can,’’ Tanner answered hear 
are two or three firms ready to snap you Up: 
evidently pleased at the easy way out; so ple 
even afford time for completed sentences 
mustn’t forget Tanner & Co. Come around 
have lunch at the club.’’ Wildhack set his t 
gether. “Those interesting experiences of 
to hear about ’em some day when we have 
fellows mustn’t think you had all the hards 
there.” Mr. Tanner paused to brush a cigar ash: 
carefully creased trousers. “It was tough rig 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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On the floor is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 532 


See These Five New Designs! 


They’re pictured below—have your dealer show them to 
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4, GUARANTEE ye Pees you. Inspired by the latest trend in decorative art, these 

UyGUR MONEY BALK y Cg de patterns surpass all Congoleum’s previous achievements. 
ug LVO. Jo 


Gorgeous in coloring! Distinctive in motif! Exquisite 
in execution! Truly, a Congoleum contribution to 
home decoration that will delight every woman. 


Women who do their own work appreciate the practical 
as well as the artistic qualities of Congoleum Rugs. These 
smooth-surfaced floor-coverings are waterproof and stain- 
proof—unharmed by dust, dirt, liquids or spilled things 
of any kind. Just alight mopping with a damp cloth restores 
them instantly to cleanliness. And they lie flat on the floor 
without fastening, never wrinkle or “kick up” underfoot. 


Don’t Fail to Look for this Gold Seal! 


\e is only one genuine guaranteed Congoleum and 
| Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal 
tabove. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a 
.ckground) is pasted on the face of every guaran- 
old-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug and on every few 
sof Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


; Consider all these points of unquestioned superiority and 
you will be the more amazed that Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Rugs 


cost so very little. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


Here Are the Five New Designs 


6 ft. x 9 ft. $9.00 The patterns illustrated are 1% ft.x3 ft. $ .60 
ye, fe so see ts 11.25 made only in the five large Sik 4£e, x 3ile: Fes 1.40 
9” ff, XU, a iter oesO sizes. The smaller rugs are ; 3 
9. ft, x 1016, ft .15.74 made in other designs to 3 ft. x 472 ft. 1.95 

Xena harmonize with them. Sil teaXiO. coh kta mean 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
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1 interesting, illustrated folder showing faithful color reproductions of all 
the patterns will gladly be sent to you free on request. 
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Perhaps a month later the author is tele- 
phoned to appear at the producer’s office at 
a certain hour. 

“T’ve read your play,’’ says Mister Pro- 
ducer, frowning as though in great pain. 
“‘T’m afraid it won’t do. There’s a lot of 
things would have to be done to it.” 

“For instance?’’ asks the author, know- 
ing that if the producer was not flirting 
with the idea of accepting the play he 
never would have added his last sentence to 
that it-won’t-do line. 

‘‘Well, for one thing, you can’t have a 
bride and groom for your principal charac- 
ters in a musical play. That kills all the 
sentiment.” 

“Sure! There’s never any sentimental 
appeal or romance in a bride and groom, 
especially if they are separated on their 
honeymoon.”’ 

Of course, the author doesn’t actually 
rid himself audibly of that sarcasm. He 
only thinks it. 

““Now if you’d made the girl a sort of 
Cinderella type + 

Aah did.”’ 


“T know, but not enough; and if the 
boy—if he was a mild chaser and a rounder 
who is reformed and brought to his senses 
by the little Cinderella—you see what I 
mean?”’ 

“Sure; but there’s nothing new in that.” 

““Who’s asking you for anything new? 
The public is buying the Cinderella stuff. 
That shows they want it. Let’s give ’em 
what we know they want.”’ 

The author shakes his head, wondering 
how he can divorce his two principal char- 
acters and yet retain most of the scenes he 
has written for them. 

“Tell you what you do,” says the pro- 
ducer. ‘‘Let me hand this script over to 
Old Doc Rewrite. I’ll tell him what I want; 
he can draft out the changes and then you 
and he can collaborate.” 

Fine for Mister Producer. Doe Rewrite 
is perhaps the best play doctor in New 
York. Not so fine for the author. Doce will 
hog the credit, the publicity and the roy- 
alties. The comforting element in Mister 
Producer’s suggestion is the tacit admis- 
sion that he wants to get control of the 
play. So the author decides not to accept 
half a loaf without a struggle. 

“Before you call Doe in, let me havea 
shot at altering it,’ he says. ‘If I can’t 
make a satisfactory job of the changes you 
want made, it’ll be time then to call in 
help—that is, if I decide to let the piece be 
changed.” 

“What do you mean?”’ asks the mana- 
ger, surprised. 

“IT mean I think the piece is pretty good 
as it stands. If I can make the alterations 
you suggest without hurting the script, I’ll 
do so. Otherwise I’ll submit the piece to 
some other manager. I gave you the first 
crack at it because you produced my other 
show. Now tell me what your idea is 
about this.” 

The manager clinches the author’s hunch 
that he wants the piece by first remarking 
that if the changes he has in mind aren’t 
made he won’t consider the piece, and then 
spending fifteen minutes in a detailed ex- 
planation of the changes. 


Everything Changed 


Within a week the milliner bride has be- 
come a maiden operating the telephone 
switchboard at the hotel—a metamorphosis 
which has entailed throwing into the waste- 
basket eight of the original first-act scenes, 
drastic changes in the construction of the 
act and the invention of several new situa- 
tions to accommodate the new plot. In the 
back of the author’s head floats uneasily 
the question, “‘Why does this manager 
want the show? He didn’t like my princi- 
pal characters or my bride-and-groom stuff. 
Why does he want the piece, then?”’ 

He knows the manager wants it. After 
reading the revised book, the manager has 
affixed his signature to a contract to pro- 
duce the show and also to a check for ad- 
vance royalties, with scarcely a serious 
attempt to reduce the royalty from a 2 
per cent of the gross basis. 

The author finds the answer to his ques- 
tion at the conference between the mana- 
ger, himself, Dutch Toons, the composer 
engaged to do the music, and Bum Rimes, 
the lyric writer. 

“You got a good book,” says Toons; 
“but you’ll have to change the characters 
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of the girl and boy a little, I think. They’re 
light-comedy parts—both of them. How 
are they going to sing sentimental ballads 
and waltzes? It’d be all out of character. 
Without a sentimental waltz or so, you 
can’t put a musical show over.” 

“Toons is right;’’ decides the manager. 
““You’ve got to write in a scene for the girl 
and the boy in the first act—a serious, sen- 
timental scene with lots of heart-interest 
stuff in it—to lead into the theme song of 
the piece.” 

“All right,”’ says the author, hoping he 
can make the scene read serious but play 
lightly. He turns to Rimes. ‘‘ Let me know 
what your theme song is going to be about 
as soon as you can so I can lead into it 
properly. Have you got any ideas?” 

“T’ve got three or four wonderful ideas 
for a theme song,”’ lies Rimes; ‘‘but maybe 
you better write the scene as it comes to 
you, and I’ll do the lyric to fit-the scene.” 


“Lyrics to Fit the Melodies 


This is another variation of that great 
American institution known as passing the 


uck. 

“Well, get busy on it,”’ says the manager. 
“T’m goifig to put the show into rehearsal 
in three weeks.” 

“Three weeks!’’ yells the composer. 
Then he grabs his chance. “I can’t do a 
whole new score in that time. I’ll have to 
use some numbers I’ve got put away. Tell 
you what I’ll do. I’ll lay out the numbers 
and give Rimes lead sheets of them and he 
can fit lyrics to my melodies. Now, listen, 
Mister Manager, who’s going to sing the 
numbers?” 

“The telephone girl will be played by 
Violet Grey,’’ the manager replies, naming 
a well-known dancing soubrette. 

“T said sing,’’ complains Toons. ‘Grey 
has the voice of an asthmatic mosquito.” 

“That’s all right. She can dance, she’s 
pretty and she’s got more pep and per- 
sonality than any other woman in the busi- 
ness. She don’t have to sing in this part.” 

“No, she’s only got the theme song to 
put over,’’ Toons says with heavy irony. 

“‘She don’t have to put it over; let the 
boy sing it to her.” 

““Who’s going to do the boy?”’ 

“T think I can get Jack Lively.” 

‘‘He’s a comedian,”’ accuses Toons. 

“He can sing too.” 

“‘He’ll have to if he’s going to play op- 
posite Violet Grey,’’ Toons grumbles. 

The author sits back in his chair fairly 
content. His two principal characters have 
been cast much as he would have cast them 
if the matter had been left to him. 

The manager wipes the smirk off his face 
by remarking, ‘‘By the way, I’ve been 
thinking it over, and I can’t see anyone to 
play that bell-boy comedy part but Freddie 
Fulsom.” 

“Fulsom!’’ The author sits up straight. 
“He looks as much like a bell boy as Ex- 
President Taft.’’ 

“He’s funny, ain’t he? He’s a draw on 
Broadway, ain’t he? He’s an attraction on 
the road, ain’t he? There ain’t many better 
comedians who can dance in his class, are 
they?’’ When the manager reverted to his 
early East Side habit of speech his associ- 
ates knew he was ready to battle all and 
sundry on the point in question. ‘‘Sup- 
pose he don’t look like a bell boy. What of 
it? He don’t have to be a bell boy. He can 
be a—er—anything around the hotel. 
What’s the matter making him the—er— 
the janitor? That’s it. He’d be better as a 
janitor, wouldn’t he? Wouldn’t he?”’ 

“Sure,” duetted the yes men—Rimes 
and Toons. 

“Make him a janitor, and between now 
and rehearsals fatten up the part. Take 
some of those comedy situations you’ve 
wrote for the boy and throw them to the 
janitor. Bring the janitor into more scenes. 
Freddie is a great ad libber and we got to 
give him a chance to pull some of his funny 
cracks.” 

“That’s all right,’’ protests the author, 
seeing the drift of affairs; ‘‘but the boy and 
girl are the principal characters. They’ve 
got’to carry the story.” 

“Let ’em. But Freddie will have to 
cy, the comedy. I’m going to feature 

im. 

The author now knows why the manager 
has accepted his play. Freddie Fulsom has, 
the author knows, a long-term contract 
with the manager. The manager has had 


no play for Freddie, and has seen in the 
author’s script a vehicle for Freddie. So 
the author goes home and reshapes his play, 
throwing the janitor part into sharper focus. 

A day or so before the first rehearsal, 
manager, author, director, dance director 
and perhaps Toons and Rimes gather to 

‘ plook at the models of the scenery which the 
scenic artist offers for approval, comment 
and suggestions—which he has no idea of 
accepting unless forced to do so. 

The author’s conception of the set he 
imagined the first act played in he has 
described in his script as follows: ‘‘The 
scene shows 4 section of garden along one 
side of a California summer hotel. On the 
right stands the hotel, old-mission style, 
vine and fléwer covered.. There is a wide 
entrance to the hotel downstage and a 
smaller onetinto it farther upstage.. On the 
left a vine-covered pergola extends from 
the first entrance to a low. hedge running 
clear across the rear of the stage. Showing 
behind the hedge on the back drop is a 
curving strip of beach and the ocean. On 
stage are a few wicker chairs, small stands, 
and so on. The stage is drenched with am- 
ber and straw lights, to aid the impression 
of a California summer morning.” 

Then the author looks at the model on 
the manager’s desk. He sees instead of a 
garden and pergola what might be the patio 
of the hotel, inclosed on the three sides of 
the stage with high walls, one of which is 
the hotel wall. Through a series of latticed 
arches in the rear wall:he sees a blue which 
might be ocean and might be merely sky. 
He sees the stage cluttered with furniture 
and in the direct center of the stage’a foun- 
tain—a circular base and ornate bowl in 
which an undecorated female shoots water 
into the air through a lily held in one up- 
raised hand. 

“Very effective set,”’ says the director; 
“but how the devil am I going to get fifty 
people on and off with only those three en- 
trances at my disposal?” 

The scenic artist thinks that over. 

“T could cut another entrance into the 
hotel on the left,’ he says. 

“T need another one on the right too.” 

“For what?” 

“For chorus exits and entrances—to 
clear my stage quickly in the musical 
numbers.” 

“Speaking of musical numbers,’’ the 
dance director oars himself in, “‘I don’t see 
how I’m going to work my people in and 
around all that furniture. Holy smoke! 
Count ’em! One—two—four—ten chairs, 
three tables, that wicker couch, besides that 
damn fountain in the middle of the stage. 
Is that fountain necessary? Does it call 
for a fountain in the script?” 


No Room for a Fountain 


“At no place,” the author is emphatic. 

“T put that in to give a cool effect— 
soothing to the eye,’ the artist defends 
himself. ‘‘I figured a little red ball, bounc- 
ing and balanced on top of a stream of 
water—you know 4 

“T do,’ says the director grimly. “A 
little red ball, rising and falling and dis- 
tracting the eyes and attention of the 
audience from the people on the stage—and 
being knocked off the stream every time a 
chorus boy bumps against the fountain.” 

“T can’t keep the company dancing 
around a fountain through an entire act,” 
the dance director states flatly. 

“Tt was done in Blue Calico,”’ objects the 
artist. 

“Yes; and Blue Calico was a failure—a 
rank flop.” 

“Not because it had a fountain in it,’ 
returns the artist. ‘It flopped because the 
book was rotten.” 

That’s something everyone can agree on, 
which enables the manager to say placat- 


ingly, “Better cut out the fountain, and . 


put in a couple of other entrances. Now 
let’s see your second-act model.” 

Knowing the necessity of dressing one 
act of a musical comedy in full dress and 
evening gowns, the author had placed 
the action of his second act at night in 
a glassed-in conservatory adjoining’ the 
ballroom of the hotel. Conceive’ of his 
bewilderment, therefore, when the artist 
uncovers his second-act model and reveals 
an exterior setting similar to the author’s 
description of the first act, except that there 
is a moonlight-ripple effect silvering the 
painted ocean on the back drop. 
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with her, and if she did she’d be sure to pull 
a laugh in it somewhere before the scene 
finished.”’ 

“Sure, and Mister Manager don’t want 
laughs in this comedy,” the author adds 
under—way, way under—his breath. 

None knows better than the author that 
he has sold his right of flat refusal to ac- 
commodate his libretto to the decisions of 
the producing staff. When he accepted the 
manager’s check for advance royalty he 
relinquished possession of his property. He 
might—and would—argue, plead, stall, 
purposely misunderstand directions, ma- 
liciously rewrite scenes to make them so 
impossible they would be thrown out en- 
tirely; in short, he might obstruct in 
every conceivablemanner suggested changes 
which he thought were wrong and injurious 
to his manuscript; but at his first flat re- 
fusal to go on with the work he knows the 
manager will engage a hack writer to hack 
out the changes and do the other necessary 
writing every musical show requires in the 
course of its production. 

The dirty work falls to the author, the 
job of acting stupid and stubborn, unwill- 
ing and unable to alter the part according 
to Violet Grey’s ideas as she explains them 
to him that evening; the job of discourag- 
ing her in order that she may leave the cast. 


Everyone Dissatisfied 


Within three days Miss Sanders and 
Hobart Bobart are complaining that they 
do not feel their scenes. As Bobart puts it 
one day when the director, after fifteen 
minutes of futile and profane effort, turns 
to the author to ask him privately will he 
take that dumb-bell out in the alley and 
show him how to read a certain line, “‘Gen- 
tlemen, if you expect this part to be played 
for comedy you’d better get another boy. 
I simply cannot play comedy. I know 
better than to try it. I wish I could put 
over funny lines, but I can’t.” He’s 
proved it. 

So the author stays up late that night, 
going through the script, taking out all the 
humorous lines and comic business from 
the part of the happy-go-lucky, rollick- 
ing ne’er-do-well. He does so only after the 
manager has told him that he’s signed up 
Bobart on a long-term contract and won’t 
take him out of the cast unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Two days later Miss Sanders registers a 
lusty if sweetly phrased complaint with the 
manager, asking if he is going to stand for 
his show being ruined because Mister Au- 
thor has taken such a dislike to her— 
though God knows why; she’s never given 
him the slightest reason to take offense at 
her; quite the contrary, because she knows 
how peculiar authors are—anyway, he’s 
ruining the show by cutting out all her 
comedy lines. There’s little enough oppor- 
tunity in the part of the telephone operator 
as it is, without making it just one of those 
blah parts by taking all the comedy out of 
it. She doesn’t claim to be a comedienne, 
although the critics say 

When the author explains to the manager 
that he has had to rewrite all of her comedy 
scenes with Bobart because B. can’t and 
won’t play ec. scenes, the manager tells the 
author to keep Sanders in good humor, at 
least until after the opening, when he’ll be 
able to tell whether or not he’ll want to 
keep her in the part, by writing in a comedy 
scene or two between her and—er—almost 
anybody. And the author does it because 
Freddie Fulsom, the comedian, has begun 
to complain that every scene of his follows 
a dead scene; and how the heck can they 
expect him. to be funny if he doesn’t get a 
little help from the others, and if he’s got to 
wake up the audience every time he comes 
on the stage? 

So the author writes two more or less 
comical scenes which have nothing particu- 
larly to do with the plot of the piece, but 
which he places to lead into Freddie’s two 
best scenes. Sanders thereby is soothed, 
Freddie encouraged; in fact everybody feels 
better—except the author. He hates to 
hate his leading ladies. 

As, under the director’s orders, influ- 
enced more or less by the actors and Toons 
and Rimes, the musical numbers are 
spotted throughout the script, there is more 
work for the author. In his original script 
he has indicated spots for the numbers, at 
the beginning or the end of certain scenes. 
With the piece in rehearsal, and with the 
numbers Toons and Rimes have done at 
hand, better spots or locations for the num- 
bers may appear. The original sequence of 
the scenes may have been altered and the 
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numbers written for those scenes thus 
brought too close together or placed too far 
apart. Though Rimes may have started a 
lyric to conform to the sense of the situa- 
tion it is intended for, by the time he has 
finished it it may have developed into a 
song of an entirely different character. Ob- 
viously, the dialogue written to lead into it 
no longer is appropriate. Equally as obvi- 
ously, new dialogue must be written. One 
day in the midst of rehearsal Mister Man- 
ager bursts in with a sheet of music manu- 
script in hand. He chases to the piano and 
orders everyone to listen to the song. It is 
a dancing number with an ingratiating 
rhythm he has bought from a popular song 
writer. 

“Listen!”? he says. “I want this to go 
in just before the finale of the first act. Let 
Miss Very and the—the hotel manager sing 
it and then bring everybody on—principals 
and chorus for a dance. Top it off with a 
specialty dance by Miss Kern and Mr.— 
er—er—her partner. Author, give me a 
snappy comedy scene to go into this song.”’ 

The author sticks close at rehearsals in 
an effort to keep out of the show lines he 
doesn’t think belong in it—lines that actors 
suggest—badly phrased, clumsy speeches 
that creep in in an attempt to emphasize 
the point of a scene or gag. The author 
would prefer to supply such lines himself. 
He has plenty of opportunity. The director 
decides suddenly that such and such a 
scene is too long. It must be shortened and 
still contain all the meat of the original 
scene. Freddie believes his first scene in 
Act II is too short to be effective. The 
director agrees. The author lengthens it, 
praying for heavenly guidance in order not 
to draw its comedy out too thin. Most of 
such changes are made at the time. The 
author’s mind is expected to be a mine of 
bright lines from which he can extract, upon 
the spur of the moment and the director’s 
necessity, clever bon mot, epigram, tender 
touch of sentiment or a routine of rib- 
tickling repartee. Scorn can rise to no 
higher height than in an impatient direc- 
tor’s query: ‘‘Oh, you’re one of those birds 
that has to lock himself up in a closet before 
he can write, eh?” 


Putting the Show Together 


At that, it’s all guesswork—what the 
show will look like when it assumes cohe- 
sion. At present chorus and principals re- 
hearse separately, the director rehearsing 
the principals in lines and stage business, 
the dance director teaching the chorus the 
business of the musical numbers. 

“Practice clothes,’ is the order of the 
day for the girls. The little dancers and 
taller show girls labor and sweat, under the 
rapid-fire patter of the often sharp-tongued 
dance director, in every and any sort of 
costume. Here is one hennaed darling in 
a kiddie romper suit of blue-and-white- 
checkered gingham, her rounded legs bare, 
a pair of disreputable-looking ballet slippers 
on her feet. Here is a lithe little black- 
haired beauty in a one-piece boy’s bathing 
suit, a pair of high-heeled sandals keeping 
her leg muscles—so she'll tell you—in their 
proper position. 

The show girls, not often called upon for 
strenuous exertion, stand around with skirts 
pinned up at various heights, sufficient for 
the freedom of movement and comfort they 
desire, and watch the perspiration stream 
off the faces under the tousled hair of the 
dancing girls, the while they complain that 
the director hasn’t as yet staged a number 
that will bring them downstage to parade 
their lure in the glare of the footlights. 

“Ain’t he going to give us anything to 
do except hold up the back drop?” they 
ask. 

Some time during the third week Mister 
Director puts the show together, combines 
the principals and chorus at the same re- 
hearsal to find out what the show is going 
to look like—and to see how much of it the 
company does not know. Usually it is 
plenty. And because defects and weak- 
nesses appear which were unsuspected as 
long as the show was not rehearsed con- 
secutively, as laid out, there are new 
changes to be made and learned. 

At the beginning of the fourth week 
comes the rehearsal that causes strong men 
to weep—the rehearsal where everyone 
loses his temper and doesn’t give a whoop 
who knows it; where, when Sanders and 
Bobart go up in their lines and ruin the 
director’s pet seene—which he has had the 
author rewrite fourteen times—he stands 
up and shouts vehemently, ‘Don’t drop 
that scene! Don’t drop that scene! Fifty 
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Watch This 


Column 


“Drifting” 
Pleases New York 


“Drifting” isahighly dramatic pic- 
ture in which PRISCILLA DEAN 


is ‘‘vitally effective’ according to 
Alice Brady, who played the lead- 
ing role in the stage-version. Miss 
Brady reviewed the picture at the 
beautiful Capitol Theatre in New 
York, and wrote: “I don’t know 
when, on the screen, I have seen 
anything better than the uprising 
of the natives. ‘Drifting’ leads 
to a wonderful spectacle.” 
* ok 


MISS DEAN is splendidly sup- 
ported by such effective actors as 
MATT MOORE and WALLACE 
BEERY, and the reviews of the 
picture in New York newspapers 
add a lot to my enthusiasm. It is 
even better in their estimation than 
I thought it was. When it comes to 
your town, please go and see it and 
write me your personal opinion— 
or criticism. Don’t you think 
UNIVERSAL is choosing good 
plays and excellent casts? 
* * * 


“Thundering Dawn,’’one of our big pro- 
ductions, shows what tremendous effects 
are possible in moving-pictures. Aside 
from the love-theme, which is admirably 
done, the settings are thrilling. The great 
typhoon which sweeps over and destroys 
a village, is just about as vivid and real as 
Nature makes it. This is a Harry Garson 
production with a big cast headed by 
J. WARREN KERRIGAN and ANNA 
Q. NILSSON. 


* * * 


Don’t overlook ‘‘Merry Go Round,’’ ‘‘A 
Chapter In Her Life,’’ ‘‘The Gumps,’’ 
‘“‘Beasts of Paradise,’’ ‘‘The Steel 
Trail,’” HOOT GIBSON in ‘‘ The Ram- 
blin’ Kid,’’ and ‘‘A Lady of Quality,’’ 
an exquisite romance starring VIRGINIA 
VALLI with MILTON SILLS—all UNI- 
VERSALS. Theatre owners have found 
out that “Universal has the pictures” and 
that they can’t show all that is best in 
pictures unless they show UNIVERSALS. 


* * * 


Be friendly. 


Write to me occasionally. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


PICT TURES 


“The A: is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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He needs one 
that will 
stay waterproof! 


He is going to be out in all 
kinds of rain storms. Boys 
like ’em! 

Before you buy your boy a 
raincoat, find out whether or 
not it’s going to stay really 
waterproof. 

The value of a raincoat is in- 
built. Your eyes can’t see it. 
It depends not only on the 
quality of the material itself, 
but on the way rubber and 
fabric are joined—on unusual 
care and skill in manufacture. 

That is why the only guarantee 
of real raincoat protection is the 
name on the coat and the reputation 
of the maker. And that is why thou- 
sands of people today have learned 
to rely on the name Raynster. 

Raynsters are a complete line of 
raincoats—from rugged rubber sur- 
face coats to smart tweeds and cash- 
meres with the rubber hidden inside. 

Our little booklet entitled, ‘‘A 
Scotchman Started It,’ will help 
you to distinguish raincoat quality. 
Mailed free to you. Address Dept. 
X, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Rayn: ters 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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times I’ve told you—you’re dropping the 
scene! Am I suddenly incapable of making 
my meaning known, or are you incapable of 
understanding English? You’re the most 
awful things in this scene! Amateurs 
couldn’t play it worse! Miss Sanders, 
you’re supposed to be a clever actress, yet 
you drop your voice on every important 
line. Up, up, up! For heaven’s sake, keep 
your voice up! No matter if you don’t know 
what the scene is all about, take it from 
me that you’ve got to keep your voice 
up! And you, Bobart, don’t let them tell 
you you can’t be funny. You’re the funni- 
est thing in this scene I’ve ever seen. Re- 
member, you’re part of the seene—not part 
of the scenery. Try, no matter how great 
the effort, try to show enough animation to 
prove you're alive at least. This is a musi- 
cal comedy, not the third act of Camille. 
Now give me that scene again.” 


A Ragged Dress Rehearsal 


The occasion for all the boiling over of 
tempers and temperaments is the presence 
of Mister Manager, who has come to see 
what his show looks like—come with a 
stenographer to take voluminous notes, 
come with the firm conviction that nobody 
in the whole wide world knows as much 
about producing a musical show as he does, 
come with the firm determination to prove 
it—which he proceeds to do by ripping the 
show to pieces, shifting musical numbers, 
scenes, specialties; insisting upon different 
readings of lines, different bits of business; 
taking out entirely a scene or a musical 
number the director has spent days in de- 
veloping; demanding that his orders be 
followed implicitly and immediately—and 
coming back the next day to make sure his 
instructions have been carried out, at least 
as far as has been possible between the mid- 
night hour when he has dismissed the com- 
pany and 10:30 the following morning. 

Comes then the dress rehearsal. For the 
first time the work of all the departments 
is assembled. The stage is set and lighted. 
Cast and chorus are in costume and 
make-up. The props—suitcases, telephones, 
books, stage money—are on hand to be 
used. : In the pit an orchestra sits under the 
baton of the musical director. The curtain 
goes up after Mister Manager has said, 
“Now straight through the show; I don’t 
want any interruptions.” And the chances 
are a hundred to one that he will make the 
girls repeat the opening chorus three times 
before he’ll stop finding fault with it and 
them and the music. 

There is an old superstition of the theater 
that a ragged dress rehearsal presages a 
smooth first performance. As with most 
superstitions, this is merely a sop to ease 
the distresses of the ordeal. For under the 
lights, in costume, in the set, the show and 
people develop unguessed weaknesses or 
strength; they suggest new ideas to man- 
ager, director and author—ideas to be put 
into effect at once. So the dress rehearsal 
which has started at eight o’clock drags on 
until the rattle of early morning milk trucks 
sounds through the stage door and the weary 
actorsshed their finery in the firm belief that 
if they get two weeks’ salary out of the 
show they’ll be lucky. To keep them from 
brooding too much, the director usually re- 
hearses them steadily from then on until 
it is time to make up for the opening per- 
formance. 

Not until that performance, played usu- 
ally before a small-town audience, does the 
producer know with any certainty the value 
of his investment and its probable fate. 
One audience, by its laughter and ap- 
plause, if any, can tell the producing staff 
more about a show than they’ve learned in 
four weeks of concentration on it. 

Usually, and with intent, the show is too 
long—much too long. The first perform- 
ance will run from 8:30 to twelve or after, 
the idea being that it is easier to cut and 
condense a show than to build up and 
lengthen it. Immediately after the curtain 
falls on the show after its first performance, 
manager, director et al. call the company 
on the stage and the process of taking out 
the deadwood begins. Through the follow- 
ing days and nights, bit by bit, sometimes 
in chunks, lines and numbers that fail to 
interest or amuse the audience are taken out 
of the show or rearranged in attempts 
to make them good. Instead of watching 
the show exclusively, director, author, 
Toons and Rimes watch the audience, and, 
making due allowance for the differing 
tastes of Broadway and Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, they let the audience’s pleasure guide 
their efforts. ¥ 
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These are hard days and harder nights 
for the author. After every performance he 
must write and typewrite the changes, 
blends and other alterations decided upon 
as necessary, in order that the company 
may rehearse them the following morning. 
They are hopeless days and nights in one 
respect, for it is during these preliminary 
weeks out of town, while the show is being 
whipped into shape, that his story, his 
carefully built plot, is denuded, left skele- 
tonized, exposed bleakly and barely to the 
gibes of critics and the pitying derision of 
connoisseurs. 

The explanation is this: There is too 
much show; perhaps three-quarters of an 
hour must be deducted from the running 
time of the entertainment. The deadwood 
must come out. No one of good show sense 
will cut comedy scenes, will throw away 
laughs, unless under the strongest provo- 
cation. They’re too hard to get, too valu- 
able from a box-office standpoint. Can’t 
cut comedy. No showman would consider 
cutting a musical number that draws en- 
thusiastic encores. But when those num- 
bers remain, the dialogue introductory to 
them must also remain. Can’t cut those 
scenes. Whether they are hits or not, a 
certain number of songs are necessary to a 
musical show—as are the scenes that lead 
into them. There’s more dialogue that can’t 
be cut. With the premium universally 
placed upon them, the novelty scenes of a 
show are immune from the director’s blue 
pencil. Can’t cut them, my boy. What re- 
mains then in the script to cut? The plot 
scenes, d’ye see, friends?—the scenes 
wherein the story on which everything is 
built is developed. 

Manager, director, everybody in the cast 
will tell the world that audiences don’t 
come to musical shows to listen to the plot. 
Freddie Fulsom has taken advantage of his 
featured perquisites to fill up his part with 
funnyisms and gradually to delete most of 
the original plot lines assigned to him. 
Freddie’s stuff is going so good the author 
doesn’t dare monkey with it. So he makes 
the best of it—strips his story to the bone, 
tells it in the fewest possible number of 
lines, leaves its progress and the steps 
thereof principally to the imagination. He 
finds he has to outline it meagerly in one or 
two brief scenes immediately following the 
opening chorus, at a time when even those 
of the audience in their chairs cannot hear 
it for the buzz and bustle of late comers 
walking down the aisles and slamming 
seats. 

He must let his plot ride with only an oc- 
casional reference until just before the finale 
of the first act, review it in less than a dozen 
lines at the opening of the second act, and 
then forget all about it until two minutes 
before the final curtain falls. 


The Plaints of the Author 


Dreading exactly that state of affairs, the 
author originally wrote The Girl and the 
Boy with his two principal characters, 
about whom his plot revolved, as comedy 
characters. By so doing he hoped to tell 
his story in comedy, clearly, completely, 
consistently and amusingly. He had la- 
bored over his scenes, fired with the ambi- 
tion that of his book it might be said that at 
last there had appeared a musical comedy 
with a definite, distinct, delightfully plausi- 
ble plot. 

Pacing up and down Broadway, watch- 
ing the well-dressed crowd of first-nighters 
filing in to see the premiére of his show, the 
author reviewed the things that had been 
done to that script. 

Girl and Boy it was no longer. After ex- 
perimenting with Starlight on the road, 
the electric lights above the entrance of the 
Broadway theater blazingly announced 
“Oh, Buddy!” 

Next, the show’s principal attraction. 
The manager has insisted that the second- 
ary bell-boy part he had written be made a 
janitor and the star part. So situations had 
had to be built for Freddie Fulsom’s comic 
genius. 

Next, the author had written a boy and 
girl with certain definite characteristics de- 
signed to appeal to audiences as worthy of 
their principal consideration and enjoy- 
ment. He had woven his story about an 
engaging, light-hearted, glib young man 
and a fascinating, chuckle-provoking little 
minx whose chief charms were their youth, 
their ebullient spirits, their indefatigable 
sense of humor and their consuming love 
for each other. And those two parts—no 
longer star parts, but subsidiary and re- 
pressed —were being played by Sanders and 
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The True Blue Three Passenger Coupe 


Four-Wheel Brakes—Brand New Engine—Fisher 
Body—Disec Steel 'Wheels— Centralized Controls 


1 


Touring Car - - - $945 
ee «© © 945 


Roadster 
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It is necessary to consider the price of 
this three passenger Coupe at the very 
outset. For, unless you continually keep 
in mind its unusually low price, you 
might feel that a car so fine would be 
too costly for the rough and ready 
service of business. 


But therein lies this car’s peculiar and 
two-fold virtue. It permits you, at no 
greater cost, to travel your business 
rounds comfortably, smoothly and de- 
pendably, in a car that fittingly repre- 
sents you—and it is equally acceptable, 
of an evening or over a week-end, for 
social, theatre or club use. 


Built by Fisher, its beautiful body seats 
three in perfect comfort. Powered with 


°1195 


the brand new Oakland engine, safe- 
guarded with Oakland’s sound, practical 
and simple four-wheel brakes, and 
beautifully finished—this Coupe is more 
competent and more desirable than ever. 


Equipment includes patented window 
lifts, flush cowl ventilator with drain, 
windshield wiper, extra demountable 
wheel, indirectly lighted instrument 
panel, controls on steering wheel, and two 
spacious covered storage compartments. 


Moreover, like all of the True Blue Oak- 
lands, this Coupe for Three carries Oak- 
land’s special written 15,000-mile engine 
guarantee, and it is sold according to the 
definite measure of quality embodied in 


Oakland’s mileage basis gauge of value. 


OrumsAND IMO TOR@CARe COM PAN Y,“P ONTIAC, ©MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Sport Roadster - - $1095 
Sport Touring - - 1095 


Business Coupe - $1195 
Coupe for Four - 1345 


dan $1395 
All Prices f. 0. b. Pontiac 
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Here is an 
opportunity 


for you: 


We want a man who 
can show convincing evi- 
dence that he can make 
good, 


Whose ability, training, 
record, and ambitions 
show that he needs a 
better opportunity for 
the years ahead than he 
now has. 


Whose experience proves 
that he has practical 
sales instinct and ability, 
and that he is well 
grounded in the funda- 
mentals of modern sell- 
ing and merchandising. 


Who has had experience’ 
both as a personal sales- 
man and as a sales ex- 
ecutive in directing 
others. 


Whose qualifications fit 
him to deal with busi- 
ness executives. 


Experience in advertising 
would be desirable but 


is not essential. 


Who is between 30 and 
35 years of age; of good 
personality and sound 
character. 


There is a vacancy in 
each of our branch offices, 


in Philadelphia, New York, 


Chicago, and in Boston. 


Write us in detail about 
yourself. Your letter will 
be held in confidence, and 
if your reply is considered 
favorably an interview 
will be arranged. Address 
your letter to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Advertising Department 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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WINNIE O’W 


“She is so sweet,” murmured Winnie— 
“so sweet that it seems cruel that there 
should be such difficulty for her and you, 
dear Mr. Lomond. And she is so young. 
I think it is like a flower bud being caught 
in an east wind, don’t you?” 

“Tt is so kind of you, dear Miss O’Wynn, 
to think like that,’’ he said. ‘‘Blanche is 
very courageous for one so young.” 

Winnie moved a little so that the moon 
shone full on her upturned face. 

“T am so anxious to try to help you 
both, if—if you don’t think it an imper- 
tinence.”’ 

“Impertinence! Oh, no; an honor, a 
charity, for which we can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful. Even if no fortune attends 
your efforts, Miss O’Wynn, nevertheless I 


| shall owe so much to you for your interest.” 


Mr. Lomond was a man, it seemed, who 
lost no time. Apparently deeply moved, 
his soft hand fell impulsively on hers. She 
had him; she knew it instantly. The man 
was a vulture, and an overeager vulture at 
that. She felt a chill thrill of contempt as 
she stood there, leaving her fingers in the 
soft hand which obviously had never done 
a minute’s manual labor. 

“ow can sound workmen listen to such 
people for an instant?” she thought oddly. 
“Why, he doesn’t even pretend to have 
worked, himself!’’ 

She knew she need no longer trouble 
about keeping her perfect face in the moon- 
light. It was the golden lure at which he 
had instantly pounced; not the lure of love- 
liness. Money! She was immensely rich! 
And so, even had she been the plainest 
woman that ever lived, she would have been 
lovely to him—immensely rich. 

There was no need to vamp this man. 
Like many another who complains, squeal- 
ing in public places, against vamps, he 
vamped himself. He was a self-vamper, so 
greedy, so shamelessly rapacious that he 
betrayed himself at once. 

““My interest,” she repeated after him 
dreamily. ‘‘Ah, but at my first glance at 
you, dear Mr. Lomond, at the first word 
you spoke, you reminded me so strangely 
of—of somebody whom I once knew—a 
dear friend—that, even apart from little 
Blanche, my interest—all my interest— 
was assured for you. I—I expect that you 
will think it very romantic, sentimental, of 
me to talk like that, but I do not mind. I 
am not ashamed to be thought romantic. 
Perhaps people who have never been bur- 
dened with too much money might say 
romance is nonsense; but they do not 
know. Money is not everything. I only 
know that all my money has never brought 
me any real happiness’”—she sighed— 
“though Blanche thinks it is so important. 
But she is only a child; a sweet child ” 

She paused. Mr. Lomond drew in his 
breath quickly. 

“Ah, yes, a child, a child,” he said ur- 
gently. “I realize that. You are one of 
those rare people, dear Miss O’Wynn, who 
have a gift for illumination. You make 
things plain at once, like a bright white 
light.” His hand pressed a little more closely 
on Winnie’s. ‘“‘Strange—it is so strange that 
never till this moment had it occurred to me 
that dear little Blanche is only a child, after 
all. Ah, yes, with all a child’s impulsive- 
ness and waywardness and charm.” 

He seized upon impulsiveness. - 

“Tllumination!” he said, with the touch 
of theatricality that marked him. “But 
you are wonderful, Miss O’Wynn, making 
things so suddenly plain. Impulsive little 
Blanche! I wonder ” He stared hard 
at her in the moonlight. 

“Tt has occurred to me—you_ have 
planted a thought in my mind. Have I 
been altogether fair to little Blanche, to 
haveswept her off herfeetso? MissO’Wynn, 
it would be so charitable if you would give 
me an opportunity to talk to you of this 
again. You are so—so lucent, a bright light 
shining * 

His eyes were fixed on the house, on a 
light hurrying little figure crossing the 
lawn. Winnie turned, saw Blanche and 
understood why Lomond was working so 
very swiftly. Sighing, she confessed that 


; she was going to London by the ten o’clock 


train next morning, heard him catch his 
breath, and then they turned to Blanche. 
“‘Oh, it was nothing; only a little head- 
ache. I knocked at daddy’s door, but 
mother saidit wasallright. . . . Haveyou 
made friends with Winnie, Dick? . . . We 
mustn’t stay any longer. Mother is awake, 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Pe ee may happen. Good night, 


ick. 

She held her face up and the blackguard 
kissed her gently. 

Winnie thrilled with a queer blend of 
anger and gratitude; gratitude to that 
wise, wise old daddy of hers who had 
taught her enough to save her forever from 
any such blindness as that which, for all 
their brightness, was in the eyes of Blanche. 

Then they went in, whispering. 


qi 


N THE following morning Winnie se- 
lected a first-class carriage containing 
two other passengers. She had no intention 
of traveling to town alone with Mr. Lomond, 
who, with true vulture dispatch and pre- 
cision, presently entered the carriage. The 
seat opposite Winnie was vacant and he 
took it with a faint air of relief. 

She knew that Lomond intended to make 
love to her, and, serenely aware that it 
could not be unduly demonstrative in the 
presence of the other passengers, she ma- 
neuvered him a little. But presently, when 
she had permitted matters to reach the 
stage when a vague unspoken mutual un- 
derstanding that she was his willing new 
queen seemed to be arrived at, she came 
to business. She leaned towards him with 
a perilous smile, her eyes romantic, but 
with a tiny frown between her brows. 

“Please, there has been one thing puz- 
zling me, dear Mr. Lomond. I can under- 
stand everything that little Blanche has 
told me about you except that funny point 
about your threatening to cause a strike if 
Mr. Forrester did not give Blanche a half 
share of his business when she married 
you.” 

Lomond allowed a shadow of anger to 
darken his firm good-looking face, and his 
bold gray eyes, steadier, leveler and more 
direct than those of many far honester 
men, gleamed for a moment. 

“How dreadful it sounds, put in that 
way, Miss Winnie!” he said. ‘If that were 
true, I should look nothing but a rather 
despicable fortune hunter.” He made a 
curious gesture of resignation. “‘And yet 
it is true—literally true, only not in that 
sense. I did threaten to call a strike unless 
Mr. Forrester gave Blanche a half share; 
indeed, I meant to insist on more—even on 
a controlling interest. But my motive was 
to protect Blanche. You see, dear Miss 
Winnie, Mr. Forrester is growing old and 
broken in health and—I say it kindly— 
old-fashioned. He is no longer capable of 
managing his business properly, cleverly. 
When their present contract has expired, I 
foresee the speedy downfall of the busi- 
ness. Badly managed, it will dwindle, die 
out. Was it to Blanche’s interest to per- 
mit that? I wanted a half interest made 
over to Blanche, so that she would inherit 
a business that was profitable, not mori- 
bund. With fresh capital, which I could 
have obtained with my energy, my gift for 
business, and my talent for handling-men, 
I could have made Forrester & Sons a 
great business again. But it would always 
have been Blanche’s, not mine. Only Mr. 
Forrester is an obstinate man, set in his 
ways.” 

But still Winnie’s little frown persisted. 

“Ah, but that was kind of you—kind 
and chivalrous and self-sacrificing. Only 
please, if the business is moribund— doesn’t 
that mean dying?—how could you per- 
suade anyone to put in fresh capital? I—I 
don’t understand business very well, but 
I know that if I wanted to invest—oh, 
anything, say twenty thousand pounds in a 
dying business, my business people would 
ask why I wanted to invest in such a busi- 
ness.” Her eyes were like a child’s. “I 
don’t understand business very well, and 
perhaps that may sound absurd to you——_”’ 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, no, no! On the contrary, my dear 
‘Miss Winnie. But there is a reason why I 
could get capital interested in the busi- 
ness.” 

He checked, staring intently into the big 
innocent eyes so admiringly fixed on his. 

“Oh, it is a secret; pardon me.” 

The red lips trembled and she turned 
her face away, looking out at the trim, 
green pastures sliding past. His eyes glit- 
tered. 

“A secret—from you? No, indeed, Miss 
Winnie!’’ He believed he had her in his 
hand, so perfectly had he vamped himself; 
and what did the Forresters matter now? 


“There is no secret; but 7) 
know that Maravon’s, a much 
in the same kind of busines 
glad indeed to advance capita] 
thing else that would give th 
portunity of getting control or 
certain important patents in g 
Forrester machinery—two jn 
inventions of Mr. Forrester 
which they need badly for the 

certain machines, which, with 
patent devices included, wou] 
itely better than Forrester’s, } 
these devices are useless. Mar, 
these patents and would pay 
for them. Unfortunately, M 
quarreled with Maravon’s som 
over some small difficulty ay 
communicate with them on : 
whatever. He is an obstin; 

possibly, too, he is jealous of 
He would’”’—Lomond smiled— 
nose to spite his own face, you. 

Winnie smiled very sweetly, 

“T—I don’t think I see yer 
it is all so fascinating. I thi 
must be very hard. Men ha 
quick and clever and tenacious 
think so, please? And I think it 
did of you to try to bring Ma 
Mr. Forrester together again. T 
more, please. I hope you will 
ful. It is so sad that quite nie 
be so obstinate, I think; and it 
kind of you to save Mr, For 
himself—for Blanche’s sake, 
would still do that, even if—ey 
shell pink deepened in her che 
big eyes fell—‘‘even if you 
Blanche was too—too young f 

Lomond was charmed. 

“Why, yes,” he said grave 
little off his guard, proceeded 
some more. a 

“After all,’ he informed hi 
Forrester affair looks like bei 
tory in a day or two—if I ¢ 
things with this little girl. I1 
of the Forresters a little pock 
chicken feed; but my real fut 
opposite, and the Forresters, 
daughter, belong, or soon will, t 

Winnie read that in his avi 
began to tell her more. 

“He is so confident of me 
careless,’’ she mused, listening 
“T think Mr. Jay will decide t 
expert vamp, after all.” 

Which was precisely what 
eyed agent did decide about | 
later. Because as yet no wire 
help had reached her shrewd 
highly receptive brain from 
money concerned in the affair 
it with more painful bluntness, 
could not yet see exactly whe 
like little rake-off was hiding, : 
Jay everything; and, as usua 
one was staggered at the speec 
she had worked. 

“Tt was so curious, I think 
asked to help because of dearlitt 
she prattled happily, sitting 
desk; ‘‘for, you see, Blanche 
to do with Mr. Lomond’s pli 
first of all went to Altonbury 
tention of corrupting—no, ple 
undermining the loyalty of th 
workmen.” 

Mr. Jay raised his heavy ej 

“But, Miss Winnie, the wl 
the thing is Miss Blanche.” 

But Winnie shook her head, 

“Please, no. I think the 
thing is in the patents in somé 
rester’s machinery, which @ 
Maravon’s wish to secure.” 

Mr. Jay’s eyebrows went | 
they nearly escaped into the s 
growth of his hair. 

‘““Maravon’s! You say th 
are interested in some paten 
Mr. Forrester, Miss Winnie?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Winnie, gé 
“Mr. Lomond told me so. 1 
real reason he first went to A 
secure those patents for him 
them to the Maravons, whoa 
I think.” 

“Yes, a big firm,’ agreec 
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“He had undertaken to | 
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(Continued on Page 
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e “First Jatayette~ 


At the right is a photographic illustra- 
tion of the first car ever produced by the 
LaFayette Motors Corporation as exhib- 
ited in the various automobile shows in 
1919. Later this LaFayette was returned 
to the factory and employed asa test car. 


| 


fen.120,000 Mites as a‘Test Car ~ 


if 

. For over 120,000 miles it was driven in 
| this service — subjected to usage more 
: severe than any to which the ordinary 
: owner would ever have put it. Through- 
| out this period it operated without the 
slightest repair being required by its 


electrical system. 


: 
ik 
vw Over 20,000 Miles as a Truck~ 


| | In July 1922 the engine was removed from 
: the test car and put into a new frame on 
: which was mounted a truck body. And 
since that time this LaFayette motor has 
added more than 20,000 miles of heavy, 
| laborious truck duty to its previous re- 
markable performance. 


STARTING. LIGHTING AND IGNITION 


What crowning evidence this is of the stamina of LaFayette and the 
_ enduring dependability of Delco! And yet it is but one of many examples 
of similar performance that make it easy to understand why the 
_ builders of America’s finest motor cars use Delco—why they pro- 
nounce it the world’s foremost starting, lighting and ignition system. 


THe Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES Company, Dayton, Ouro, U. S. A. 
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[RUSCON 


COPPER STEEL 


Ss DARD BUILDINGS 
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OTTAWA RIVER PAPER CO.,TOLEDO,O. 


Meeting Specialized Needs 
Increased business required a fire- 
proof building quickly—economical 
in cost yet suited to specialized man- 
ufacture. Truscon Service and the 
Truscon Standard Building met these 
needs in all respects. 


No matter how exacting are your re- 
quirements as to speed, cost, type, 
size or equipment, it will pay you to 
submit your problem to us. Our 
nation-wide organization offers direct 
personal service. 


Typical Truscon Standard Buildings 
Lengths: Multiples of 2'.. Heights: 8/-1’’ to 21/-5/’. 
Any arrangement of doors and windows. 
Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as desired. 


TYPE 1 (Clear 
Span) 
Widths—8’-12’-16’ 
~20'-24’-28’-32’-40’- 
48’-50’-60’-68’ 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) 
with Canopy 
Widths—40’-48’- 

50’-56’-60" 


TYPE 3 (3 Bays) 
with Lantern 
Widths — 56’-60’- 
64’- 68’- 72’- 76’- 80’- 
84’-88’-96'-98’-106’- 

1087-116’ | 


TYPE 3M 
(Monitor) 
Widths — 60/-64’- 
68’- 72’- 76’- 80’- 84’- 
88’-90/-96’-98’-100/- 
106’-108'-116’ 


SAWTOOTH 
TYPE 


Widths—Any 
Multiple of 287-0” 


Useful Building Data on Request 


We have prepared for business executives a 
series of brochures on the Truscon method of 
building construction. Send us your name on 
business stationery and receive your copies 
as they are issued. You will receive valuable 
data. It entails no obligation. 

= YOUNGSTOWN 
p=~ TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 


For addresses see ‘phone books of principal citics. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 


Send useful building book and suggestions on 


building to be used for 
__Length___ Width 
Name____ 


Address (SP-10-20) 


BRBSB Sees esse eeeneserseenasnaaaenaaaasaaaeas’ 


Type Height____ 


pre wesrueeanaauaaauead 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
Maravon’s, I think, don’t you, please?— 
and they had agreed on a price. But Mr. 
Lomond never tried openly to buy them 
from Mr. Forrester. He was afraid he 
might be ordered out of the works. Mr. 
Forrester hates Maravon’s.” 

Her eyes opened widely. 

“Business men are so—so terribly frank, 
I think. So Mr. Lomond began to under- 
mine the workmen in the hope of causing 
a strike that would make Mr. Forrester glad 
to consider selling. Then he and Blanche 
chanced to meet, and to fall in love, and 
that made it worse than ever.” 

Mr. Jay was beginning to look a little 
excited. His complexion was becoming 
more sanguine and his hard eyes harder. 

“And that vulture Lomond told you all 
this, Miss Winnie!”’ he cried. 

“Some of it, please, and some I guessed,” 
she sighed. 

“Well, it was a quick bit of va—I mean, 
he fell for—what I mean, he became con- 
fidential at a pretty high speed, didn’t he? 
I maintain that I’m a quick worker my- 
self, Miss Winnie; but you go at a gait 
that leaves me limping.” 

But Winnie shook her pretty head in 
smiling protest. 

“Oh, no, please! But I really do think I 
have saved Blanche from him. You see, 
she happened to tell Mr. Lomond that I 
was immensely rich—that was all.” 

“Yes, yes; I’m glad; I’m very glad you 
have saved that little lady; a great triumph, 
yes, indeed,” said Mr. Jay, without en- 
thusiasm. “‘A very fine feat, Miss Winnie, 
saving her like that; but—um—how about 
the—er—patents deal? That seems ur- 
gent; what I mean, it looks as if a—a 
round sum of money is seriously involved 
in this aspect of the business. Have you— 
um’’—he drummed with stiff, straight 
fingers on his desk—“given that aspect 
your attention, my dear Miss Winnie?” 

She seemed faintly surprised. 

“Oh, no, no! It is not my affair, please. 
I have not been invited to—to meddle, you 
see. But I have so much to do even yet to 
help little Blanche, to convince her that 
Mr. Lomond is insincere and treacherous 
and only a fortune hunter, and to help 
console her when I prove it to her.’’ Her 
face was sad, and a little distressful. ‘I 
don’t think, please, that I have time to 
think of business things; and besides, this 
is so different from the other simple things 
I understand—porcelain and racing and 
queer people and—and wolves. This is 
harsh and fierce machinery business, great 
steel things and big wheels and cogs and 
grimy workmen and blazing furnaces and 
spanners and engines and smeary black 
oil!’? She shivered at the very idea. 

The gentle Jay did not speak for a mo- 
ment. He sat staring at her with a curious 
indecision in his rather protuberant eyes. 
He evidently believed that his face was 
totally expressionless, as a youthful poker 
inexpert sitting with his first four aces 
believes his face to be a stern, cold mask of 
indifference. But his ears were turning a 
gentle scarlet, and when presently he 
laughed what he evidently conceived to be 
a careless, easy-going, acquiescent laugh, it 
sounded about as sincere as the enjoyment 
of a convicted burglar gamely singing, en 
route to the jail, ‘I’m going back, back, 
back to my little gray home in the West,” 
or fantasies to that effect. 

“Yes, Miss Winnie, I see that; and I 
think you’re right. Your wonderful in- 
stincts again. Blazing furnaces, factories, 
steel, iron, anvils, engines, sooty black- 
smiths—yes, it’s out of your class alto- 
gether, Miss Winnie. You’d be like a—a 
snowflake in—nuh, nuh—a piece of lace in 
a foundry, a bunch of lilies in a stoke- 
hole—ha-ha! You’ll need all your dainty 
delicacy to handle little Miss Blanche, 
leaving Mr. Forrester to handle his ma- 
chines and men himself. True, true, too 
true,” he concluded, shaking his head. 

Winnie sighed even as she smiled, rising. 
She saw perfectly that the misguided Mr. 
Jay had been tempted and had fallen. He 
intended to embark upon the risky enter- 
prise of double-crossing her. Leaving her 
to the dainty, delicate, subtle feminine task 
of helping Blanche, the gentle George for 
his part intended taking a little flyer into 
the nasty, grimy, irony business side of 
things; doubtless in search of that round 
sum of money of which he had spoken so 
reverently and impulsively. 

She skimmed over all that as lightly as a 
bird. What did it matter if Mr. Jay, the 
victim of a sudden surge of greediness, yet 
once more failed in his duty to her? The 
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name of Maravon had touched a string in 
her mind that still vibrated. Mr. Jay 
would be punished in due course—some- 
thing seemed to tell her that. He had as 
much chance as a snowflake in—nuh, nuh, 
as a bit of Mechlin in a foundry. 

“Oh, yes, I shall do the very best I can 
to help Blanche fight against the disap- 
pointment!’’she cooed,smiling verysweetly. 
““Now I must go, please. It has been so 
nice for me to be able to tell you of my suc- 
cess—er—as a vampire—a kind one. And, 
somehow, I am sure it will be a success, 
after all.” 

Mr. Jay leaned abruptly towards her. 

“Miss Winnie, I want to say ” he 
began, then stopped. 

“Yes, dear Mr. Jay?” 

But his impulse to confess weakened. 

““T want to say good luck to you—and 
Miss Blanche,”’ he ended lamely. 

She thanked him softly, they talked for 
a little, and then she went away. For some 
time Mr. Jay sat lost in somewhat uneasy 
thought. 

“I wonder!’’ he murmured presently. 
“‘Here’s Maravon’s badly in need of the 
patents, and there’s Forrester’s badly in 
need of money. I wonder if I was wise not 
to suggest her coming in. Nuh, nuh, it 
isn’t in her line—not at all—she said so 
herself. Insisted on it, more or less. Re- 
fused to entertain anything to do with 
nasty, grimy business; emphatically re- 
fused it, so tospeak. No harm in my taking 
her leavings, I suppose,’’ he demanded 
aggressively of nobody in particular. “I 
usually do, don’t I? If I can clinch a rake- 
off on a side issue like the patents, she’d be 
the last to deny it to me. Certainly, cer- 
tainly she would, bless her—a fine little 
girl like she is. Well, then, why worry? 
Still, she refused to entertain it; that’s 
what makes me uneasy. It looks as if she’s 
well after it. If she is, my name’s George 
Egg Jay. She’ll scramble me for a million 
and fry me both sides at that. I wonder.” 

His wonder—or was it the stubborn 
remnants of what once had been a con- 
science ?— completely spoiled hislunch. But 
time heals all things, and long before tea 
time the gentle G. Egg Jay was busy tor- 
tuously getting into touch with a respon- 
sible man at Maravon’s. For he conceived 
that he had something to sell, and he knew 
that Maravon’s could afford to buy. 
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Ree the gentle grasper of Finch Court, 
Winnie went happily to her ever-loving 
if lightsome friend, Lady Fasterton, then in 
town. There was just time for a little chat 
before lunch with the irresponsible but 
charming May. It was about twenty min- 
utes to one, and Winnie’s confident expec- 
tation of finding her friend awake was not 
misplaced. She was awake, and had been 
partly beautified, though she had not risen. 
She was charmed to see Winnie. 

“Oh, May darling, you look sweet this 
morning,” said Winnie, looking like a flewer 
herself. 

Lady Fasterton was thrilled. 

“No, really? Do I? Thalie, my glass, 
please—no, no, the large one. Why don’t 
you come to see me more often, Winnie 


dear? You bring such good news al- 
WaVernee Ye-es, it’s the new hair, 
darling. I wondered Still, not so 


bad, I think; not so bad that it might not 
have been worse.” 

She put the handglass on the bed close 
beside her, ready for future reference. 

“And what has the world been doing to 
my Winnie?” 

Winnie smiled a little sadly. 

“Oh, nothing to me, May; but I am 
trying to help somebody who is not being 
very kindly treated, I think; a nice little 
girl called Blanche.” 

“Blanche is one of my names, Winnie. 
That is an omen. Do let me help Blanche 
too. I haven’t had a single bit of excitement 
since the day before yesterday, not count- 
ing yesterday.” 

She laughed, in high spirits. But Winnie 
only nodded very seriously. 

“Thank youso much, May, for Blanche’s 
sake. I will bring her to you perhaps in a 
few days. She is the most graceful little 
thing in the whole world. May, 
dear, have you ever heard the name Mara- 
von?” 

May nodded promptly. 

“Yes, darling; and so have you. It was 
James Maravon who wanted to buy your 
horse Barbarian from Fredegonde Du- 
noon—in the days before Freddy thought 
he was dying and so cleverly sold him to 
you—and sold herself at the same time.”’ 


Winnie had not known that 
called now that once Lady M, 
had begun to tell her son 
kind and had forgotten to fj 
been interrupted. Her } 
brightened to sapphire. 

““Ye-es, May, I think I x 
Of course, I know that Mr. J; 
is a famous race-horse owne 
ber of the great machine 
called Maravon’s?”’ 

“He is Maravon’s,”’ sai 

Winnie nodded. 

“Do you know him, May¢ 

May shook her new hair 

“‘T’ve never met him. 
tation of being a very shai 
man of the world; and t 
ways make my eyes so t 
them, don’t you know. Ij 
you I wouldn’t bother abou 
unless it happens to be imi 
what you are aiming at, is 

“Yes, May,” confe; 
childlike simplicity and dir 

Lady May smiled. ’ 

“You irresistible little b 
kiss me. I wish you were n 
though you’re the corre 
young sister. Have yo 
James Maravon?”’ 

“Oh, no, please!” d 
very hastily. “‘I was onl 
May, do you think that 
kind enough to crush a 
to buy that rival’s busin 
the poor man went bank 

Her voice fell to a timi 
last grim word. May F, 

“Why, naturally, litt 
what business rivals a 
smashing and reducing | 
fragments in the usual 
way. That is what is called y 
petition, and it tends to 
rivals up and make them 


timid mouselike creature | 
sumer—awfully good for hi 
Winnie’s eyes were full 0 
“May darling, what a k 
really!” . A 
It was Lady Fasterton’s tut 


business! I can hardly 
much less a headful of b 
What I said about busin 
I have heard men say, an 
as that idiotic parrot I ha 
cate from the drawing-roon 
profanity.” She squeezed YV 
hand with affectionate reas 
ably it was all rubbish. I 
that James Maravon is ar 
natured, jolly enough so: 
can afford to be. I 
speak of him as Jimmy | 
promising.” 

Winnie recalled, then, 
pleased her. Once in her lit 
heard someone—on a race 
of Jimmy Maravon, and_ 
that it was her great friend 
Gerald Peel, steeplechasin, 

Then a tiny silver-tongu 
one and Lady May reluctar 
of bed. 

“Tt always seems so foo! 
bed; one always comes 
before many hours are ov 

Winnie laughed. ; 

“T want to use the tel 
May,” she said. 

Lady Fasterton slipped 1 
robe. 

“Well, darling, you have 
there are lots of telepho 
house,’ she smiled. “And 
what you like in any of the 
terton establishments. People 

So within the next few mi 
was in telephonic communica’ 
Junior Sports Club, and al 
later with the Honorable Gera 
when in town, usually spent 


earth with whom the littleinad’ 
felt she could safely be hersell 
her even as a brother. -. 

“Oh, how’s that, Win, old 
the laconic Gerald, wholly with 
for to him Winnie was even as 4 
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“Never cost me a dollar for mechanical 
replacement.” 

“Handles perfectly.” 

“Eighteen to twenty miles per gallon.” 

“Starts very quickly in coldest weather.” 

“Never experienced such pleasure behind 
a wheel.” 

“17,000 miles and I have not had to have 
the carbon cleaned.” 

“Single-Six is a better investment for the 
average man.” 

“Handles wonderfully. Takes all hills on 
high with ease.” 

“Easiest riding car I have ever owned.” 


Shown above vs the 
popular body types, open and enclosed. 
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“First set of tires did 20,000 miles.” 
“Single-Six is everything one could wish 
for a happy combination of practical 
utility and luxury.” 


“Bills for upkeep are less than $10 after 14 
months of use.” 

“Remarkable get-away.” 

“You are building a wonderful car.” 

“We get twenty miles to the gallon.” 

“Never had it in the service department.” 

“Wonderfully smooth and easy.” 

“Ample power.” 

“Tt would be difficult to improve upon.” 
“Economy has been phenomenal.” 


“Ran for hours on second speed without 
overheating.” 


“Wonderful performance in traffic.” 

“1 will never drive another car.” 

“Power to get you out of any place where 
you can get traction.” 


“Best thing in way of a car on four wheels. 
This includes looks.” 


Each of the above statements is a direct 
quotation from a voluntary letter of some 
enthusiastic Single-Six owner. 

We advise you to Ask the Man Who Owns 
One, because Packard owners pay the 
Single-Six a more glowing tribute than 
we should ever dare. 


Single-Siz Four-Passenger Coupe. Single-Six furnished in eleven 
g g i g : 


Makers also of the famous Single-Eight 
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Our 


UnionSuit Size 
1s easy to ind 


One quick simple 
measurement tells 
your underwear 
salesman;the size 
woven in the label 
tells you. It is not 
even necessary to 
remove your coat. 
Your unionsuit 
should fit with 
such easy snugness 
that you are not 
conscious of it. 
Wilson Bro’s Way of 
Measurement pro- 
tects you from an 
imperfect fit. 


CAlsk. the man behind the 


underwear counter 


Wilt C87cF 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS FOR ALMOST 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, Suspenders, Cravats, 
Mufflers, Shirts, Nightshirts, Pajamas, 
Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York Paris 


| Blanche Forrester—Mr. 
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He, himself, had married—married 
steeplechasing and all thereunto appertain- 
ing. No girl yet had arisen whose beauty 
rivaled, in the Honorable Gerald’s eyes, the 
beauty of an honest horse. Nor did there 
exist in the whole firmament of society one 
feminine planet, or in the entire constella- 
tion of the stage one temporarily fixed star, 
whose teeth, be they never so pearly, were 
so well worth Gerald’s regard as the teeth 
of the jadiest slender-legged hack that ever 
dodged a hurdle at the last stride. And as 
with the pearls, so with the crowning glory. 
Winnie’s hair was wonderful, but more 
wonderful to Gerald Peel was the mane of 
his least steed. In vain was the dainty foot, 
the trim ankle or the well-turned silk 
stocking displayed in the sight of the lean, 
lantern-jawed Gerald, for he could over- 
match—wholly to his own satisfaction—the 
dainty patte with memories of a daintier 
and more perfect pastern, the trim ankle 
with a far, far finer fetlock or more hand- 
some hock, and eclipse in his own mind the 
well-turned stocking with any one of a 
hundred cool, hard, slender shins. 

Winnie regarded him as a youth of un- 
common balance, and usually heeded his 
advice, loved his scant praise, and did her 
very best to avoid his unsweetened blame. 
He respected almost to the point of fear— 
though he successfully concealed it—her 
gift for dizzily swift thinking. 

“Oh, how’s that, Win, 
drawled the semicentaur. 

“Why, you see, Gerry, I have been 
thinking of parting with Barbarian—you 
remember Barbarian, the big colt I bought 
from Lady Freddy Dunoon—yes, of course, 
you never forget a horse, Gerry—and I 
have just remembered that somebody once 
said that a Mr. James Maravon wanted 
once to buy him. Gerry, do you know Mr. 
James Maravon?” She listened with dan- 
cing eyes. 

Yes, it appeared that the Honorable 
Gerald knew Jimmy Maravon. Who, for 
that matter, didn’t? Well-known chap, 
anyway to all the habitués of the Junior 
Sports Club. Matter of fact, he was 
knockin’ about the place somewhere at that 
identical moment. He, Gerald, had noticed 
him at the tape machine not five minutes 
before. Probably he’d be very glad to buy 
Barbarian—good horse, that. Pity to sell 
such a good horse. Win her some niceish 
races yet if she stuck to him. Still, hard 
times. He understood that. Was a bit 
under the weather, what he meant to say, 
himself. No doubt he could lunch with 
Marayon in a few minutes and see how the 
land lay. Hey? Let her come too? H’m! 
Dunno ’bout that. Oh, well, all right; he’d 
fix it up somehow. She’d better come to 
the club and pick him and Jimmy Maravon 
up there. Yes, she could bring May Fas- 
terton. Make it the Savoy. Extravagant 
little hussy, hey? Did she follow him, what 
he meant to say? Still, all right, all right, 
once in a way. If she got a top-hole price 
for Barbarian she’d have to give a little 
dinner to square up for this Savoy lunch. 
So long. 

Winnie put up the receiver, rejoicing. 

“Gerry is a darling,’”’ she told a cat of 
Persian appearance close by, who ignored 
her Persianly, and so returned to May 
Fasterton, who, with the aid of her new 
maid, Thalie—the haphazard May had a 
new maid every few weeks—was languidly 
ae herself for the day—what was left 
of it. 

The luncheon idea pleased May, who 
promptly changed gear and enlivened Thalie 
as that chic damsel had not recently been 
enlivened. 

“So you are going to sell Barbarian, after 
all, child? What is he worth?” 

Winnie was absent-mindedly noncom- 
mittal. She was thinking less of Barbarian 
just then than of those vital two patents so 
snugly concealed somewhere in the oily in- 
teriors of certain machines at the Forrester 
factory. It was not the worth of the race 
horse which concerned Wide-Eyes just 
then; it was the worth of those very coy 
patents. 

She smiled a tiny smile to herself where 
she sat curled up in the big bay window 
waiting for May, for two pictures were 
passing before her mind like shadowy films 
upon a shadowy screen. 

One was a drama picture of a handsome, 
thin-faced man with a magnetic voice, try- 
ing to plan some way to disentangle himself 
from a silken net of promises made to that 
slim, graceful, gliding little lover of love, 
Lomond, who 
flattered himself that Winnie O’Wynn was 


old man?” 
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for the likes of him; and the other was a 


comedy picture of a large, red gentleman. 


with glassy anxious eyes, who, perspiring 
slightly and laughing rather brassily at 
every opportunity, was speeding every 
way in search of someone at Maravon’s 
with power to buy and someone at Forres- 
ter’s with power to sell those jolly little 
patents—gentle Mr. Jay, the man who 
vainly dreamed he could double-cross an 
inadvertent vamp. 


Vv 


iE WAS a jolly little luncheon party; very 
jolly, indeed. Mr. Jimmy Maravon 
proved to be almost exactly what Winnie 
expected him to be—a youngish man, care- 
fully arrayed, with good manners, fairly 
good looks, and an air of being thoroughly 
capable of looking after himself and some- 
body else as well. Clearly, Jimmy was 
nobody’s fool; and his hobby, undoubt- 
edly, was sport of the kind which requires 
plenty of money applied to it before one 
extracts, so to put it, the full flavor. That 
is to say, Mr. Maravon’s racing was saved 
from insipidity by the bets with which he 
plastered it; his studies of agile and mus- 
cular young fellows in short knickers punch- 
ing each other into a state of temporary 
coma at the National Sporting Club were 
made piquant by the sums which he bet on 
one or the other boxers; and so forth in all 
his sport departments. 

But, as Winnie very quickly ascertained, 
partly from the Honorable Gerald and 
later in general conversation, Mr. Maravon 
had by no means been so foolish as to 
loosen his grip upon the controlling interest 
in the big business left him some years 
before by his father. 

Jimmy was distinctly a young gentleman 
competent to distinguish between a sweet, 
large blood orange and a small, insuffi- 
ciently ripened lemon. Maravon’s, Ltd., 
was no unripe lemon, nor did he treat it as 
such. Certainly he did not toil to any 
considerable extent at the works, but he 
had men there whom he could trust fairly 
confidently looking after his interests. He 
was president of the company, controlling 
shareholder, and he was always prepared— 
if one were sufficiently misguided to in- 
vite it—to show doubters who was boss 
and who was not boss. He explained some- 
thing of this to Winnie as they grew more 
confidential with the progress of luncheon 
and the relaxing effects of dear May’s 
persiflage. 

“My friends say that I spend too much 
time playing about,” he told the girl. ‘“‘“But 
I don’t think I do. You see, Miss O’Wynn, 
I was fortunate enough to have a father 
who knew his own mind—and mine too.” 
His keen face was serious for a moment. 
“He used to say But doesn’t this 
bore you?” 

“Oh, please, no, no! You see, my father 
was wise like that too,” cried Winnie softly. 

“He disciplined you, Miss O’Wynn?” 

“Oh, yes, dear daddy disciplined me; 
and I am so—so passionately grateful to 
him for that.” 

Jimmy Maravon nodded. 

“Quite. It was the same with me. 
father made me work and learn. ‘Boy,’ 
he used to say, ‘you are all veined with soft 
streaks like a Gorgonzola cheese is veined 
with blue streaks. They’ve got to be hard- 
ened up. You’ll inherit a big business and 
I’m going to learn you’—he used to say 
learn you not because he didn’t know he 
should say teach you but out of contrari- 
ness—‘I’m going to learn you how to ap- 
preciate the income a big business produces. 
When you’ve satisfied me that you know 
how to do that, you can run away and play. 
You’ll want a little playtime by the time 
I’m through with you, boy.’”’ 

Mr. Maravon grinned. 

“Well, that was true; I needed it. But 
I’d earned it. He had ‘learned’ me, the 
governor. I’m very grateful to him, now, 
for that ten years of penal servitude he 
gave me at the works; for I shall never 
fool away in sport, gambling or anything 
else more than I can see comfortably on the 
horizon of my future with the naked eye— 
would you?”’ 

“No, indeed, I would not,’’ smiled 
Winnie. 

“But all the same, I like a little flutter 
occasionally, and don’t much mind 
whether it’s a sport gamble or a business 
gamble.” 

“Business gamble?” echoed Winnie. 

“Oh, in reason, I mean!” 

“But, please, is that quite safe?” 

“No, Miss O’Wynn; but there aren’t 
many legitimate business gambles. When 


Octo 


a man comes to me with ¢ 
explains that, of course, it’sah 
ble, I can usually find that th 
in it the size of the bottomless 
gamble, but it is not business 
to be a business gamble. It’s; 
ble even to—to buy your horse 
for instance.” 
Winnie grew reflective. 
“T shall be so sorry to sell hin 
“Do you really want to buy hi 
Maravon nodded. 
“Yes, if he looks as well as] 
I last saw him. You've got a, 
in Dan Harmon, Miss O’ Wynn 
“Oh, yes, he is splendid! J 
will want to go to Newmarket 
barian, please, won’t you, Mr 
If you would like me to be there 
plan that. Lady Fasterton js 
to her house at Newmarket in 
and she wants me to go with 
could all meet and see Barbaria) 
The hard-headed Jimmy eyvir 
what livelier interest in the a 
Winnie knew why. It had not 
big blue eyes or the quick insti 
them that Mr. Maravon was 
interested in Lady May than} 
a novel experience to Wide-E 
with which she was honestly p 
“Was Lady Fasterton a fh 
market?”’ he asked. 
May, gossiping with Gerald 
it and answered for herself, 
“There’s a Fasterton place 
crously named Hawksover Ha 
husband’s, really; but I don’ 
about the place much,” she 
turned to Gerald Peel again. 
Winnie watched Maravyon, 
stare of frank admiration, and 
a little inaudible sigh of relic! 
any rate, was a man—a hard-h 
rienced man o’ the world—wit 
need not trouble herself person 
were many things she desire 
from Mr. Maravon—and it wa 
restful to think that she need 
herself with him at all. Dea 
always been anxious to 
Winnie’s little affairs, and 
in this complicated Ma 
Forrester affair all ready 
the lightsome lady. That 
everyone would be so pleas 
May. 
Winnie made great haste t 
upon which the viewing of 
Newmarket could be acco 
“May darling,’’ she was coo 
“shall we be at Hawksover nt 
please, do you think? Mr. 
come to see Barbarian on tha 
May glanced at Jimmy w 
. His interest had by no 
her attention. 
“Oh, yes, Winnie. One I 
where on Thursday, and w! 


So that was fixed up, ands 
wards Lady May and Winni 
Fasterton House, permitte 
Gerald and Mr. Maravon t 
peace. 

Left alone, the ladies look 
other for a second. Then Wi 
across and kissed her friend ra 

“Darling, Mr. Maravon lik 
so much better than he does me 

May nodded. } 

“Yes, I noticed it. The m 
mad,” she said dryly, and tou 

“Oh,no,no! Heis much too' 
please, not to have perfect tas! 

There entered an old if defi 
of Winnie—none other than Bu 

“Barlow, send Thalie for 
glass—the _ large, 
one—immediately,” command 

“Thank you, your ladyship. 

Barlow retreated again, 4! 
plan. 

Winnie was puzzled. 

“Your handglass, dearest?”) 

“Better a handglass, little 
wineglass,’”’ said May. 

The mirror arrived, and Thal 
was dismissed. 

May in perfect silence stu‘ 
quant, beautiful face, so like-/ 
unlike—Winnie’s, for a full: 
from every angle. Finally sh 
the handglass. 7 

“He prefers my style of beau 
does he, Winnie?’’ she said. 
a fool. I am certainly a pre 
an intriguing, even—at ies 

re 


luring woman. I like my 


(Continued on 5 
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DODGE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


A body built of steel—finished in baked-on enamel 
—upholstered in genuine leather. 


A car that is sold at a price approaching open 
car cost. 


A car that will go anywhere an open car will go— 
that will stand up under the same hard usage. 


A car attractively designed, with new-type springs 
that notably improve the riding qualities—new con- 
veniences and fittings—new beauty and comfort. 


A car that has made closed car ownership practical 
and desirable for everyone—for business and family 
use alike—for country and city. 


That, in brief, is Dodge Brothers Business Sedan. 


The price is $1250 f. o. b. Detrott 
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Style 20C 
Brown Russia 
Calfskin 
Lace Shoe 


THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Comfort begins the mo- 
ment you put on a pair of 
Hanover Shoes and continues 
until the end of their long 
service. 

That’s because Hanover 
Shoes are made right—in our 
own factories—of finest leath- 
ers, by master craftsmen. 


And, Hanover Shoes stay 
right— holding their shape, 
looking “good as new” for an 
unusually long time. 


Let your next pair of shoes 
be Hanovers. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
in 62 Cities 


This is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively through our 
own stores. 

If there is no Hanover Store near 
you, we will fit you from Hanover. 
Write for catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Active Outdoor Play 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men—nothing like them 
for staunch, steady wear. Rug- 
ged, comfortable shoes that 
let the little feet grow right. 
$2.50 —$3—$3.50. 


ass aba 
Style Bz59D 
Boys’ Brown Elk 
Blucher Lace \ 
Shoe 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
and they’re well done. So is my new hair. 
Thalie is a good girl. My eyelids are not 
bad, either; but to prefer me to you, sweet- 
heart, is the taste of either a fool or an 
insulting rake.” 

“Oh, please, May dearest, no!” 

“This Jimmy person is not a fool. He 
must be an insulting rake. Still’’—she 
hugged her little friend—‘‘I’m charmed for 
once to have outdazzled my lovely little 
Wide-Eyes. It is such a refreshing and 
unexpected change. But the man’s blind!”’ 

“No, no, no!” insisted Winnie. ‘Oh, 
please, May, don’t despise him so. You see, 
dear, I am very, very glad indeed.” 

May looked at her oddly. 

“Glad, or generous, or just grateful, 
little one?”’ 

“But Winnie stopped her with a soft and 
sincere kiss. There was a little pause. Then 
Winnie spoke. 

“May darling, what is a—a vamp, ex- 


actly?”’ 


“You, my precious one, you are a 
vamp,” explained May candidly. 

Winnie shivered. 

“Oh, please, only an inadvertent one.”’ 

“Well, you are one—that’s the point.”’ 

“Could you be a—a vamp, May?” 

The Lady Fasterton smiled. 

““My marriage settlements were so huge 
that Fasterton’s quaking hand had to be 
guided by a lawyer and his clerk when he 
signed the documents,”’ she said obscurely. 
“Why, darling, I flatter myself that I am 


| one of the finest amateur vamps in modern 


society! Child, I had men reduced to 


| making foolish signs for lack of speech 


when you were in short frocks.” 
Winnie, well accustomed to the wild ex- 
travagances of her friend, laughed sweetly. 
“You see, dearest, it is terribly impor- 


| tant to me—and several other people—to 
know something that only Mr. Maravon 


What with working for Liberty Loan drives, 
one after the other, I’ll tell you we had no 
easy thing of it.’’ Tanner rose and held out 
his hand. 

The tight band of a gas mask was again 
pressing into Wildhack’s temples; he drew 
hard at the strangling tube for the full 


| breath that would not come. His body was 
| cold, wet, half sunk in the mud of a shell 


hole. The stench from dead horses and 
dead men was in his nostrils. Somehow he 
reached the door. Leaning on his cane, his 
drawn face again white, he turned and 


_ looked at the well-fed Mr. Tanner. 


| narrowly at his visitor. 


“Yes,” he said; “‘yes, I know you must 
have suffered.” 

Wildhack braced himself in the corner of 
the express elevator as it dropped down the 
long shaft at a speed he had forgotten. His 
head ached from anger; his breath, coming 
in short gasps, failed to ease his cramped 
lungs. Leaving the car he walked from the 
building and stood unsteadily on the over- 
crowded pavement. Two blocks before him 
lay City Hall Park. There would be space, 


| freedom from this jostling mass of people. 


He fought his way slowly through, and gain- 
ing the park sat down upon a bench. The 
April wind struck full against his face; he 
drew the crisp air deep into his tightened 
lungs—a racking cough, then relief. 

It was a full ten minutes before Wildhack 
rose from the bench. With a faster step 
than before his rest he crossed the park 
and, turning eastward out of Nassau Street, 
entered the old building where Hugh Mac- 
Laren, contractor, had his modest office. 


| MacLaren was a friend who, he thought, 
might be the man to snap him up. The big, 


good-natured Scotchman stood up and 


| smiled a broad welcome when Wildhack 


opened his door. 
“MacLaren, I want you to give me a 


| promise,’’. John called from the threshold. 
| “For God’s sake, don’t say you envy me 


my experience. I couldn’t stand that again 
today.” 

“Sit down, Jack, and tell me what’s got 
you up in the air.’”” MacLaren glanced 
“No; forget it. 


| Instead let me tell you what went on while 


you were away.” 

Rapidly, humorously, hetold of thingsand 
people, news John had missed when in 
France. ‘‘Qh, yes, every contractor in 


_ town is complaining, as usual; right now 


there are some grounds. Things are slow. 
But there isn’t one of us that can’t afford 
a lay-off. Tanner, now, cleaned up a cold 
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can tell; and it would be so—so dear of 
you if you could use your influence over 
Mr. Maravon to’find out what we want to 
know.” 

“Certainly, darling. I don’t mind. I 
will vamp him into a state of stupor with 
pleasure,’ said May casually. ‘“‘What do 
you want extracted from him?” 

But Winnie was cautious. 

“May, he must not be allowed to know 
that you are interested in the information, 
trying to—to find out something,’ she 
warned. 

Lady Fasterton smiled. 

“Child, that is Rule One in the Book of 
the Vamp. Naturally he won’t know. Is 
that all you require extracted from the 
Jimmy man—information?”’ 

She yawned delicately, to indicate how 
facile was this task over which Winnie 
fussed so. 

“Oh, yes, May, only information. You 
see, it is rather important for me to know 
two things that Mr. Maravon can tell.’ 

‘What are they?” 

‘Well, please, the first is this: Are the 
firm of Maravon’s ready and willing to buy 
the patent rights of any of the machines in 
the—the moribund factory of Mr. John 
Forrester, of Altonbury, the people I am 
staying with now?” 

Lady May nodded. 

“And the other point—that happens to 
be a—a money question, too, May darling: 
How much, please, would Marayon’s pay 
for these patents? That is all.’ 

Her bright eyes lingered quite anxiously 
on those of her friend. 

“Ts that all you want me to find out, 
Winnie?”’ questioned May, a tinge of dis- 
appointment in her voice. 

“Well, perhaps, if you could coax him to 
tell you whether he approved of a man 
called Lomond trying to make Mr. For- 
rester’s workmen have a strike, and ruin 
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million on war work. I’ll just whisper to 
you, John, me boy, that this profitable 
patriotism on the cost-plus plan wasn’t any 
too bad. A few of us were able to stand up 
under the strain.” 

But while MacLaren talked, cordially 
and unhurried, Wildhack felt that even old 
Hugh was sizing him up, estimating how 
much he’d gone back. And when, frankly, 
John asked for work, the answer did not 
surprise. 

No, nothing just now; but he would be 
kept in mind. What was wrong at Tan- 
ner’s? Had two good jobs under way over 
there. If he heard of anything 

And it was the same story at the next 
office. Twice more John entered and left 
places where he was known; nowhere was 
he wanted. 

Late that afternoon the crowd in the 
Long Island Station, scurrying through the 
train gates like rats underground, buffeted 
and knocked about a discouraged and spent 
man, who leaned heavily on a stick and who 
moved too slowly to fit the place. 


Nancy Wildhack was waiting on the porch 
when John reached the picket gate in front 
of their cottage. She ran down the gravel 
eae and stood on tiptoe when she greeted 

im. 

“Look, Jack dear!’’ She turned him to- 
ward the west. The sky was a smoldering 
field, streaked by ribbons of rose-edged 
clouds. “There is hope all lighted up for 
us.’”’ She searched his face. ‘‘Look before 
it’s all burned out; then, after you’ve had 
the best dinner since—since ever, I’ll let you 
tell me about that wretched Mr. Tanner.” 

She put his arm about her shoulders and 
they walked towards the house. 

“Oh, Tanner’s all right in his way. 


“Stop, Jack!’”’ Nancy interrupted. ‘Not 
one disagreeable word now. You didn’t 
find the crowd in town too much for you, 
after all.’ Her dark eyes surveyed him 
swiftly before she bravely lied ‘‘You’re 
looking fine.”” Then when they had reached 


the porch: “Just one more look at our 
golden hope. No, Jack, not at me, the 
sunset.” 


“T’m looking at my best hope, Nance; 
at the most helpful hope a fellow ever had.”’ 

John was right. 
known each other since early school days, 
which they had gone through together in a 
small Hudson Valley town. At twenty John 
had come to New York. Six years later, 


Nancy and he had. 


Mr. Forrester, so that his fac 
have to be sold, it would help m 
“Of course I will, darling, | 
Don’t you want to know an 
Mr. Maravon’s past life—his |g 
any mysterious women in his, 
anything illegal he may have q 
thing thrilling of that kind?” 
Winnie shook her head, smi] 
“Oh, no, I don’t want to pry, 
disclaimed. ‘I don’t think, 
Mr. Maravon has had a very 
ing past.” 
Lady Fasterton looked disap 
“Tf I were a professional vam 
quite openly in her off time, 
should say the thing is so easy t] 
hardly be worth vamping a ma 
could make the extraction pract 
out anesthetics. Why, really — 
She moved as though to rise, 
“Do you want the informati, 
little one? Because if you do| 
well tell Barlow to get Mr,| 
number. I may not be quite inn 
but I have no doubt I could 
good James by telephone suff 
what you wish,” declared the li 
lady airily. | 
But Winnie hastily denied he 
a hurry as that. Then they br 
right merrily, because it was all) 
“But seriously, darling, it wo 
difficult,’’ prophesied May pre) 
Winnie believed her. 
Then a tiny clock musically w 
nie that the hour for her retur 
bury was at hand, and she pe 
friend to order round the car f¢ 
“You lucky little thing, going 
turing into factories full of ; 
machinery,” said May enyiow 
her and let her go. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


when he had made a name 
among contractors, Nancy, sh 
from her hair, stepped on the 
John that was to carry them bot 
town. From upstate she had bt 
her industry and thrift, trai 
hers through a long line of Van 
Dutch forebears. Efficient, pluck 
she carried in her well-shaped hi 
that met trouble calmly and ¥ 
a man thrown out of balance) 
through war stress Nancy was, 
wife most needed. e 
After the good dinner she had 
her husband Nancy set coffee] 
‘And here, Jack, is a prese 
in the tobacco store said the 
Havana,” 
John lighted the cigar and se 
smoke contentedly into the air. | 
aseat near him and began tosew. 
me all about your day,” she aud 
John smoked thoughtfully fo, 
ments. ‘“‘Seehere, Nance,’ hebe 
“T don’t intend to get sorry 
I told a fellow in town today, I 
forget it. But I can’t stop ot 
from being sorry for me, and, 
they won’t let me forget it! 
I went today I saw it: ‘Poor 
all in!’ When I got out my gla 
something MacLaren handed 1 
‘That gas plays the devil wie 
it?’ It was fierce, Nance. 
Tanner 
_ “Yes, dear,” Nancy interry) 
“I’m right here beside you; do 
“Well, Tanner,’’ John said 
tone, “put it up to me as colt 
There was nothing else to do;.a! 
Emil Schulmann has my job. It 
he could keep it.” s 
Nancy drove her needle vic 
her sewing. “I never liked Ta 
said soothingly; ‘‘there are bet 
work for.” 
“But they’re not looking for’ 
I went to several places; all of 
me down.” *.. 
Nancy’s needle stitched rapid 
all knew your good record with | 
turned you down, did they?” | 
up from her sewing straight i! 
band’s eyes and smiled. ‘Well 
glad of it.’”’ ee 
“Why, Nance! 7. 
“Yes, I’m really glad that yol 
work with any man.” She pu! 
(Continued on Page 5 
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Champion | Superiorities 


[ny exacting tests by automotive engi- 
ers have established beyond question the 
Ditive superiority of dependable Champion 


pork Plugs. 


I3se engineers have found that 
'wonderful core of Champion 
tactically immune to break- 
e. That it readily withstands 
u greatest extremes in tem- 
eature. That it never loses its 
ilating properties. 


t s because Champion has 
islayed such marked superi- 
ry in these repeated break- 
o7n tests that Champions are 
s\ular equipment on the entire 
age of motor cars from Ford 
) -ocomobile and Rolls-Royce. 


Izse tests are far more severe than a spark 
hz can ever encounter in actual service. 
1: invariably Champions have demonstrated 
it they are absolutely without an equal. 


All that engineers have learned about 
Champion dependability is well known to 
millions of motorists. 


That is why 40,000,000 Champion Spark 


CHAMPION 
X 


Champion X is gg 


the standard 
spark plug for 
Ford Cars and 
Trucks and Ford- 
son Tractors. 
Recognized by 
dealersandown- 
ers for 10yearsas 
the most econom- 
ical and efficient 


spark plug. Sold _ 


by dealers every- 
where. 


Plugs are in daily use—why six out of 
every ten cars you meet on the road have 
Champions in their engines. 


You will find it is real economy to ral a 


full set of Champions. They will 
Save their cost in gasoline and 
oil to say nothing of insuring 
your car against costly repairs. 


Put in a set of Champions at 
once. Power and pick-up will 
improve. Your engine will per- 
form better in every way. 


Youwill know the genuine Champion 
by the Double-Ribbedcore. Atypeand 
size for every engine. Sold by dealers 
everywhere at 60 cents for Champion 
X and 75 cents for the Blue Box Line 
(Canadian Prices 75 and 85 cents) 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Look at a Puffed Grain—Quaker Puffed Rice or Quaker Puffed 
Wheat—and you see grains puffed to airy globules, 8 times normal size. 


They are porous, thin and toasted—like snowflakes in their texture. 
Very fascinating puffs. 


Over 125 million steam explosions have been caused in every kernel. 
The food celis have been broken for easy digestion. 


No cereal dainty ever looked more tempting. 


Quaker Puffed Rice 


“Taste 


Taste Quaker Puffed Grains and you find a food confection. The 


flavor is like toasted nuts. 
Never were whole grains made so inviting, in texture or in taste. 


Professor Anderson’s creations 


These are Professor Anderson’s scientific foods. Let people eat them 


to their hearts’ content, morning, noon and night. 

Not for breakfast only. Consider what a matchless night dish is 
Puffed Wheat in milk. 

Whole wheat supplies 12 needed minerals, 
Milk supplies the vitamines. 


also the essential bran. 


These foods have brought to millions more whole-grain nutrition than 
they would get without them. 


They serve with cream and sugar; or mixed with any fruit. 
They serve with melted butter for hungry children after school. 


They serve at suppers and at bedtime, so every day brings its supply 
of whole-grain nutriment. 


If you keep Puffed Grains ever ready, your people will be better fed. 


Quaker aes Wheat 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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sewing and caught his hand. ‘In a few 
weeks, dear, you’ll be thirty-two. Father 
used to say that if a man was not a boss by 
thirty-five he’d be bossed all his life. I want 
you to bea boss. That’s what I had in my 
mind this morning, and you couldn’t find a 
better time to begin than right now.” 

Her firmly spoken words brought some 
spirit back to John. 

“T’m strong for that,”’ he said. “But be- 
fore I can begin to boss I’ve got to capture 
a contract, and afterwards I’d have to find 
the money to swing it.” 

“We'll make a start against that first 
‘but’ of yours right now.”’ She spread be- 
fore him the paper that once a week linked 
them with their old home town. ‘‘How’s 
this for the contract?’ She pointed to a 
headline: 


KAATERSKILL BRIDGE TO BE BUILT 


NeEw CoMMISSIONER’S PROMISE SOUNDS 
LIKE BUSINESS 


Rapidly John read the column beneath 
this heading. 

“Tt’s nine years since I was with the 
engineering party that made the first sur- 
vey,” he said with interest. “It begins to 
look as if they might get busy with that 
bridge.” 

“Of course they will. Look at this.” 

Nancy turned the page. Beneath the 
advertisement for a horse liniment John 
saw the highway department’s official an- 
nouncement, calling for contract proposals. 

“This means action. Let’s have a look at 
the quantities.” 

His practiced eye rapidly scanned the 
items—excavation, concrete, steel, and on 
to the end, through the long list of required 
materials. 

“Evidently they haven’t changed from 
the original plan,’”’ he said. ‘‘Two shore 
foundations, a center pier and heavy steel 
trusses, just as we designed it eight years 
ago.’”’ Then, as suddenly as it had kindled, 
his interest died. ‘‘ Well, what of it? It’s 
only another fine job for Tanner or some of 
the rest,” he said wearily. 

Nancy took his face between her hands 
and smiled into his tired eyes. 

“‘No!”’ she cried. ‘‘It’s the first job, a 
good job, for John Wildhack.” 

“Tmpossible! That contract will run 
more than $700,000.” 

“T’m sorry it isn’t a million.” 

“But you don’t understand, dear; it’s 
way beyond me. It would take $75,000 
cash to finance a job as big as this.” 

“All right; we'll get $100,000,” Nancy 
answered pluckily. 

ae How? ” 

“Borrow it, of course. What are banks 
for?’’ Then, more determined: ‘‘I’ll show 
you, Jack, that you can dothis! Now first, 
you know how to build this bridge. All 
right. And you know the—what do you 
call it?—topography, lay of the land, like a 
book.”’ 

“Yes, Nance; 
soundings.” 

“Grand! That’s two points. Now there 
are a lot of good men that have worked 
with you who will work for you if you get 
this job.” 

John frowned. “‘They would have if I 
hadn’t lost my pep.” 

“You haven’t lost it, you’ve only mislaid 
it!’? Nancy said quickly; and continued: 
“There! We’ve got the experience, the 
talent, the organization. Now for the 
money.”’ She brought out pencil and pa- 
per. “‘ We own this house clear, worth every 
cent of’’—she wrote—‘‘$15,000. We have 
$5000 in Liberty Bonds.” 

“Worth about ninety now,” John in- 
terrupted. 

“All right, call it $4500, but cheer up. 
With what you have and what I’ve saved 
from my Red Cross salary we’ve got over 
$1500 in cash. That all makes $21, 000; and 
besides we have—we have 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes, Jack; there’s that timberland of 
yours up the creek.’’ 

John smiled. ‘‘About twenty acres, 
worth perhaps ten dollars an acre; no use 
to count Stop!’’ He reached for the 
paper and read aloud: ‘‘ Foundation piles, 
pine or spruce, 70,000 lineal feet. Fender 
piles, oak, 8000 lineal feet.”” John dropped 
the paper. ‘Great Scott!’’ he said. Then 
again: ‘Great Scott!’ 

“What’s it all about, Jack?” 

John arose excitedly. “Nance, it means 
that we have a chance, a Chinaman’s 
chance, to win this game of yours. That 
twenty acres is the only timber left any- 
where near the bridge. It’s spruce with 


I made all the original 


our sticks down that cree . 
“Give it to me in dolla 
practical pencil waited. 
“Seventy thousand feet 
say, twenty cents, is $140 
feet of the oak at forty cents, : 
“Fine!” Nancy wrote § 
column. 

“One moment. That pa 
isn’t money.’ 

“Tt’s an asset, Jack, tow, 
tract; even a hard-shell b 
could see that.’”’ She adde 
“Why, we’re rich; we have 
yes, that’s it—tangible asset 
as a boss.” 

Nancy sat up straight, a 
the sternness she tried to 
here’s where we start.’’ She 
table with her pencil and ; 
“The meeting will come t 
those in favor of John Wild 
dent of the John Wildhael 
Company say ‘Aye.’ Contra 
ried. Those in favor of Nan 
Wildhack as treasurer say, 
trary, ‘No.’ Carried unani 
applause.” 

“Lady Chairman, I rise 
order.”” John played her gar 
that the action taken here t¢ 
all precedent. It is customar 
son who originates and fina 
prise shall be presid : 

“Out of order!’”’ Nancy 
“The directors will now go 
session.”” Then withoui 
breath: “As bids for this co 
be submitted in five _ days f 
directors direct 

‘They never do,” interru 
direct that the pre 
forthwith to Albany, secu 
specifications, interview they 
Kaaterskill National Bank ai 
things necessary and proper’ 
submit a proposal for the sa 
the said commissioner of h 
the said date designated. All 
Bang! ‘Carried!’ 

“Some speed, Nance.” B} 
suddenly died. “Can’t you 


Nancy rose and stood b 
band, his head held close aga 
venture,” she said softly, “ 
than anything we could eye 


The next morning Naney 
gate with John. She had put 
his hand, had given him his 
stood watching as he My 
wards the station. 

“Jack, stop!”’ she calle 
opening the gate ran to him. 


She ran quickly back to th 
returned to the gate. Toda 
change in his pale face; dise 


day before, he had stood b 
office door. 
Nancy came back, holdin; 
her closed hand. “I want | 
those plans with this.” SI 
fingers; a gold coin lay ont 
““Why, dear, that’s the h 
your wedding slipper.” _ 
‘**Something old, somethi 
thing gold, something blue,” 
“The gold was for good fort 
“Yes, but we oughtn’t to} 
“Could we put it to any 

a feeling, Jack, that if we §! 
& Co., with it we'll start righ 
and good luck.” 
Two days later Nancy wai! 
to meet him. She took the lef 
prints he carried, and togeth 
towards their home. “Tis 
you, this trip; you’re actua 
AO) avs AEE ‘mM a near-athlete 
“But seriously, W 


helps a fellow to forget the we 
going | to be a hard fight, ry 

in 
“At home you’re to tell t 
Wildhack & Co. all abou 
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s ryotherweek. 
ch your theatre 
‘e¢ ot answer re- 
Igars and direc- 
answered by 
1, Editor, 383 
Mae oi. 


[SSS-AGENTS not wanted” 
ads a sign in movieland. For 
is season’s productions need 
é-leaders. Produced by stars 
‘di ctors whose reputations are 
jiged by screen successes, and 
from picked stage hits and 
Tirst National pictures com- 
aise without anyone’s urging. 
#\lack Oxen,’”’ ‘‘The Bad Man,” 
| is Youth,” ‘““Why Men Leave 
a,” ‘“‘Thundergate,’’ ‘‘Ponjola’”’ 
‘}r Temporary Husband” com- 
|: nearly so; with Norma Tal- 
naking ‘‘Dust of Desire’’ to 
Ashes of Vengeance,’’ Con- 
ilmadge doing ‘“‘The Danger- 
Wid,’’ and Samuel Goldwyn 
wi George Fitzmaurice’s pro- 
§nof ‘The Eternal City,’’ while 
Barthelmess enacts ‘‘Twenty- 
"ind Thomas H. Ince films 
ia “hristie’’—it looks as though 
7 ducer, star and director were 
mi; for the season’s ho rs. 
) jctures speak so effectively for 
se\es, I beg to resign as a 
aint and merely chronicle 
‘eing made and who the 
sare, leaving superlatives 
_ultitudes—after the pro- 
1 have proved their 

\Phat’s not nerve—but 
pie! 


artdles For Moore 


MOORE'S §ap- 
9érance in four dis- 
lifferent portrayals 
[/indergate’’ shames 
cor who used to 
e himself overworked when 
(. dual réle. And to make it 
‘icult—since Owen hitherto has 
id in comedy—each part is of 
_ calibre. He plays a two- 
Jnerican engineer in China, a 

a Chinese mandarin, and 
white man in yellow masquer- 
at’s versatility. In fact, the 
a\lity of all principals in ‘‘Thun- 
: is to be admired. Sylvia 


n’; last seen as the dashing girl 
/ Girl of the Golden West,” is 
te villainess, while Virginia 
aire, remembered as Shireen 
w the Tentmaker,’’ shows to 
re beautiful effect in the ce- 
}lendor of a Chinese bride. 
$:, too, must make a transition 
n garb. Why? Well, see for 


eli in “Thundergate’s”’ novel 


a 


Pi 
,He Called The Cops 


‘HEY like ‘Potash and Perl- 
jter” in Baltimore, Md.? First 
t> audiences left the Rivoli 
t ‘overwhelmingly pleased ’’—in 
‘dls of Manager Guy Wonders. 
diay, Mr. Wonders had to call 
t police to handle the crowds. 
aed aD thunderstorm broke, but 
€; waited in the rain to buy 
s And as this is written Balti- 
abe roars over ‘Potash and 
yer,” 


i 
What Starts Divorce? 


IUSY as the breeder and 
eer of divorce has different 
i treatment in ‘‘ Jealous Fools,”’ 
/faurice Tourneur is filming. 
Tourneur has gone in for 
(lar novelties, and just as he 
1ovations in that field so can 
jelied upon for radical depar- 
om the conventions of do- 
rama. And speaking of jeal- 
w’s this for a cast for many 
producer to envy—Earle Will- 
ine Novak, Ben Alexander, 
ntana and George Siegmann? 


revengechie dake 
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An Advertisement from 


“Bad Man”? Makes Good 
Ibe. ’as been unkind to you. Too 


long ‘ave you been marry wiz ze 
tired business man. You shall come 
wiz me to ze land of purple moun- 
tains where I will love you myself 
personal.”’ 


“And because you are marry, you do not wish 
to spik of love! Ees strange customs.’’ Holbrook 
Blinn and Enid Bennett in “‘The Bad Man.”’ 


That’s how the Bad Man makes love. 

“One day ze lieutenant she are 
killed. I am lieutenant. Nex’ day ze 
captain. I am captain. Byme-bye ze 
major—I become major. Pretty damn 
soon ze colonel. I kill ze general for 
myself.”’ 

That’s the Bad Man’s military rec- 
ord in his own words. And his idea 
of freedom is just as unrestrained. 

“United States ees ze most unfree 
country what is. Every man, every 
woman is slave—slave to law, slave to 
custom, slave to everysing. You’ get 
up such time; eat such time; every 
day you go to work such time; every 
night you go to bed such time; every 
week, Madre de Dios, you take a bath 
such a time! And yet you call it free 


country. : Ees only one free 
country. Out here ze laws are best 
because every man make them for 
‘imself. Not like New York where 


everybody tells you what you cannot 
do until zere is nossing left what you 
want to do. I stay in New York once. 
I live at ze big hotel. Ees before ze 
pro’ibition. I got plenty dronk. I 
‘ave ‘ell of a good time. Sure I 
break ze whole ten commandments 


A swim 4 la silhouette. One of the surprising features of Warner Fabian’s novel “Flaming Youth” is the 


midnight dip when the lights go out. In the 


} FIRST 
NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


in one day wizout muss ze_ hair.” 
Picture this Bad Man, this Pancho 
Lopez. Picturesque of dress and 
speech, he stands—always at the right 
end of the gun—serene, savage, ar- 
dent, quaintly comical, violently chiv- 
alrous, oh! a regular Robin Hood of 
the deserts. Playwright Porter Emer- 
son Browne imagined him; 
Broadway star Holbrook Blinn 
portrayed him. Together 
they sent ‘‘The Bad 
Man” roaring over a 
Coast-to-Coast trail of 
laughing thrills which 
Edwin Carewe has more 
than duplicated in the 
screen adaptation. 


With a salvo of shots, 
Lopez arrives at Gil- 
bert Jones’ ranch just 
as Morgan Pell, a 
wealthy operator, is 

about to brand his 

wife, Lucia, because he 
believes she loves 

Jones. She does, 

too; hers has been a 

money-marriage. Far 

be it from Lopez to 
meddle with domestic 
affairs; he is there 
for loot. But matters 
change when he finds 
Jones is the man who 
saved his life six 
years before. 

Now Jones has a ton of trouble. His 
ranch is mortgaged, with foreclosure 
a question of hours. During service 
overseas, bandits have stolen his cat- 
tle. Pell, thinking this be oil-land, is 
trying to steal the ranch; while Lucia 
has discovered marriage a mistake, and 
Jones is too regular a fellow to steal 
her. 

For his 
all that. 

Deliciously he 
does it in a story 
too fresh in hu- 
mor, too surpris- 
ing in dramatic 
twists to spoil by 
telling here. 

Only the end 
will I whisper. 
After twelve 
hours of riot and 
near disaster, pur- 
suit and panic, 
the Bad Man, mak- 
ing good, leaves a 
benediction for 
Lucia and Jones. 

“For you Iam Destiny, to beat 
‘ell. I thank you, for ’ere in your 
quiet home you ‘ave give me the 
most peaceful day I ’ave spent 
in years.” 

“The Bad Man”’ is something to en- 
joy, not only while seeing it, but for 
days afterwards in recollection. 


friend Lopez would fix 


Jack Mulhall 
and Harry 
Myers in “The | 

Bad Man.” | 


call Prekures 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 


film version this scene has the unique treatment illustrated here. 
With Colleen Moore in the principal rdle ‘‘Flaming Youth”’ is almost ready for national screening. 


and art of the screen. 


Ben Breaks Through 


HAT ARE all the kids whoop- 
ing for? Why, one of their 
gang has made good. Little Ben 
Alexander has scrawled his name on 
the dotted line of a contract that 
places him high among First National’s 
featured players. For a twelve-year- 
old, that’s going some. Analyzing 
Ben’s success, the general opinion is 
that ‘Penrod and Sam"’ was the big 
factor. But the ability to put over 
such a performance was not won in a 
moment. For six years—in pictures 
and on the stage—Ben has been bat- 
tling for recognition. Hard sledding 
often, but he stuck to it. For those of 
us who growl our way instead of 
working it, there is a sound corrective 
in the kid’s career. Hat’s off to you, 
young ‘un! 
After ‘‘Jealous Fools,’’ Ben will ap- 


pear in another Booth Tarkington 
story tentatively titled ‘‘ Misunder- 
stood.”’ 


Lines From Los Angeles 


EWIS STONE and Mary Carr 
have been engaged by John M. 
Stahl for ‘‘Why Men Leave Home.” 
Thirty-four designers and cut- 
ters are working on special wardrobes 
for the feminine players in Frank 
Lloyd’s production of “Black Oxen.” 
soe “The Sea Hawk,’ by Rafael 
Sabatini, goes into production this 
month. 


Where to see First Nationals 


ITTSBURGH, PA.—Liberty Thea- 

tre, Regent Theatre and in the 
other big houses of the Rowland and 
Clark circuit, embracing Pittsburgh, 
Wilkinsburg, Titusville, Erie, New 
Kensington. 

MILWAUKEE, Wts.—Saxe’s Strand 
and Princess and in nearly a score of 
Saxe Amusement Enterprise theatres 
in Milwaukee, Waukesha, Green Bay, 
Marinette, Kenosha and Oshkosh. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Starting with 
the magnificent Stanley Theatre, and 
then throughout the entire Stanley 
Company circuit, covering 
eastern Pennsylvania and 
Atlantic City, Camden and 
Burlington, N. J. 

Just as people are 
judged by the company 
they keep, so the standard 
of motion pictures is 
gauged by the class of 
theatre in which they are 
shown. If it’s the best 
house in town, you'll find 


First Nationals on the 
screen. 
* * 


Fee the way stage producers are 
importing comedies, you'd think 
that in all Amer- 
ica there lurked 
no home-grown 
laugh. Then you 
find a_ hilarious 
affair like ‘‘Her 
Temporary Hus- 
band” and root 
for the native 
chuckle. Director 
JohnMcDermott 
is filming this 
comedy with 
such pretentious 
sets as are found 


only in special 
dramatic offer- 
ings. Owen 
Moore, Sid 
Chaplin and 
Sylvia Breamer 
appear. 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide co6éperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
te foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
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You never know what pedestrians 
are going to do! You’re not even 
sure they see you coming! 


Only a powerful penetrating and un- 
mistakable warning permits you to 
thread your way through modern 
traffic—safely and at ease! 


Klaxon is dependable and unfailing. 

Its ‘“‘saw-tooth’’ note is the most 

penetrating sound ever invented! 
Inspect the Klaxon at your nearest dealer’s today— 
and you will understand why ‘‘a GOOD horn is 


Safety Insurance and only a Klaxon is good enough.’ 
Other models for every need up to $30.00. 


Genuine Klaxon Horns Made Only By 


K LL A XON 


Company: : Newark.Nn.J. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

With the blue prints under her arm 
Nancy stepped out briskly. John kept 
even with her for a short time, then his pace 
slackened and he dropped behind. 

““Good-by. See you tomorrow,” he called 
cheerily, but his smile was sad. 

Nancy flew back to him. “Oh, I’m 
sorry! Forgive me! You look so well to- 
day, Jack, that I forgot.’’ She took his 
arm and matched her step to his slower one. 

After dinner she spread the bridge plans 
upon the table. ‘“‘Now, Mister President, 
we're ready for your report. How is Wild- 
hack & Co. coming along?” 

“To tell the truth, Nance, The Wildhack 
Company isn’t coming along at all.’’ John 
paused, then snapped out, ‘“‘We’ve struck 
a snag.’ 

Nancy looked up quickly, her eyes bright. 
“Good! Now the old Jack Wildhack’s 
talking. He’s up against it, but he’ll play 
through. 

“We started off all right, just like a 
French seventy-five, but we ended like a 
dud. I got the plans, paid for them with 
your lucky piece, then I talked with the 
division engineer; he doesn’t know as 
much about that bridge as I do. After 
Albany I went down and saw Van Slyke, 
president of the Kaaterskill National; an 
enthusiastic icicle, he is! But the old man 
sure does want the bridge; he owns some 
property on the other side of the river. 
Besides, my father did him a good turn 
once. 

“Anyway, he agreed to put up the bid- 
ding check for us.” John paused. ‘‘Now 
get all set for this, Nance. If we land the 
contract Van Slyke’s bank will lend us 
$50,000!” 

“‘Oh!”’ Nancy sprang up and kissed her 
husband. “Oh, Jack! Fifty thousand— 
just like that!” 

“Well, not quite that easy. The old boy 
wants 8 per cent, and we’ve got to assign 
all our monthly estimates to his bank, and 
deposit all the money we have there, and 
besides ’ John put his arm about her. 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“We've got to give him a mortgage on 
our house.” 

“Well, that’s better than selling it,’ 
Nancy answered cheerfully. 
| “In spite of all this, he wouldn’t agree to 

anything until he’d satisfied himself about 
that timber; we went outinhiscar. Nance, 
he saw enough trees on our land to build 
two bridges. Oh, he’s a shrewd old crow. 
He showed me agood trick, all right; hesug- 
gested a small sawmill to get out the tim- 
bers for the sheet piling and all the other 
rough lumber. That clinched the business. 
But he’ll have us lashed to that bank with 
knots we could not untie. Makeno mistake 
about this: If anything goes wrong we'll 
have to shoulder the loss, not Van Slyke.” 

‘All this sounds too easy. Where’s the 
snag?” 

John frowned. ‘It’s coming, two of 
them; and it looks as if they’d sink your 
new company.” 

The telephone rang. Nancy answered it. 

“It’s Peter Hicks, Jack. He’s at the 
station.” 

“Fine enough! Tell him to jump into a 
jitney and come right over. Nothing could 
be better than to talk this over with him.” 

“Now for those snags,’’ Nancy demanded 
cheerfully, returning to John. 

“They’re really serious, dear. Every 
bonding company in town has turned me 
down flat. That’s bad enough, but this is 
worse: I couldn’t get a price on steel! 
Four companies sidestepped. ‘Not ready, 
Mr. Wildhack. Perhaps tomorrow.’ Not 
ready!”’ John repeated bitterly. rok N bet 
they’ve quoted Tanner a week ago.” He 
fell moodily silent. 

“‘Well, what’s the answer, Jack?” 

‘Steel is the biggest item. If they won’t 
give me a price tomorrow we're frozen out, 
that’s all.” 

‘“What about the bond?” 

EA make old Van Slyke’s bank go se- 
curity for us.” J ohn closed his teeth hard. 

“Oh, Jack, you’re coming back, coming 
back fast!” Nancy cried happily. 

They were still discussing the steel shut- 
out when Peter Hicks arrived. After his 
greetings were over he turned to John. 

“You took out plans for the Kaaterskill 
bridge yesterday. Schulmann was in Al- 
bany; he hotfooted it back to the boss, and 
Tanner’s up in the air, wondering who 
you’re figuring for.” 

“Well, who do you think?” 

“Search me. We know every company 
that’s bidding except the one you’re work- 
| ing for.” 


Oct b 
| 


Nancy, who had wate 
suppressed excitement, broke | 

“We don’t mind tellin P 
Jack? Well, then, Mr. Hie 
ing for. the best contracting 
country.” She dropped hi 
ee John Wildhack | 


orate Hicks looked —— 


to John, then a wide smiles 
his homely face. 
“Gee, that’ 8 great! But, J | 
ever swing it? 
““Of course he can!” Nan 
“Especially if you'll help us, } 
“Steady there, dear! Don’ 
Pete’s working for Tanner,” Jo 
her seriously. 
“Oh, bother Mr. Tanner! 
Wildhack. 
“Well, of course I am wor 
figures for him.”’ Peter was gl 
there are some things I can tel 


“The answer’s easy,” 
“The Ridgway crowd re 
me this morning. They’ 


lowered his voice. 
this bridge.” 

“T wish-I knew that fo 
spoke rapidly. “If there we 
make it easier for us.” 

Peter shook his head. “] 
wouldn’t; I’m just ge 
crowd’s strong enough to a 
people not to quote you ora 
comer, and I believe they’ ve 
are only a few contractors in 
in shape to bid on this bridg 
men from all these companies ( 
Hugh MacLaren’s dinky 
they fixed up a combination | 
isn’t Hicks.” 

John rose and paced ther 
and Peter watched him 
stopped abruptly and bro 
hard on the table. 

““Good!”’ he cried. ‘‘I hog 
It’ll mean at least an extra 
tacked to any bids they m 
down our risk, lets us add 
take care of the unsettled I 
Now if we could only get a 
steel price””—he turned to 
flushed—‘‘ we might win 

“Bond? Why worry about 
asked. 

“‘No company will write 0 

“Oh, man!” Peter 
about on his club foot. “ 
I think it was while you we 
pital—that the governor sig 
lets contractors bond them 
There goes Mister Bond-T: 
sobered. ‘‘Butsteel, that’sd 
a stump that you can’t get 

“Never fear, Jack will fin 
it out,’’ Nancy said confide 

But the next evening Wl 
home John was forced to d 
fidence. 

“Oh, yes, they were k 
quote,” he said savagel 
serenely in the eye. ‘Struc tu 
cents a pound,’ they said.” 

“Well, what’s wrong abot 

“Tt’s all wrong. They’vest 
us. They’ve quoted Tanner 
somewhere around five ant 
The difference puts us out 0 

Nancy was sewing; she gla 
at her excited husband. — 

“When anything’s as 
this mean trap they’ ve set: 
some way out.” ; 

“‘There’s one way, but it’s 

“We'll take it,” said Nancy 

“No, dear, we can’t; it’s tw 
it would mean financial suicide 

Nancy plied her needle in 
some time before she said, “ ‘ 
way, Jack, and let me choose. 

“Obs Nance, what’s the use 
ing at best is always a risky ga! 
without a price on the main i 
to insanity.” 

“Yes, go on,’”’ Nancy urged. 

“‘Well, perhaps if we figured 
half above the market price, 4 
tract price came out pretty elos 
bid, some steel company migh 
say —sell to us after we had lan¢ 


(Continued on 1 
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Silk Socks 
Sold direct from our Mills 
at Mill Prices 


Our Representative calls at your home 
with Samples 


Look ered 


Reserve His REAL SILK Super-Service Socks 
De For Christmas Now! 


The tremendous Christmas demand for 
REAL Six Super-Service Socks swamped 
our mills last year—thousands who 
wanted to give REAL Six Super-Service 
Socks for Christmas were disappointed. 


é That is why our Representative is 
This Gold Button e e 
esis th el calling at homes and offices and taking 
Uk ‘Representative : 

orders for Christmas now. 


We advise our millions of customers 
to make reservations when he calls. 
Thus you will be sure of a gift that is 
bound to please. 


The luxurious silk socks, with the 
Friction-Tested Toe, will come in a 
handsome gift box any time you specify 
between. now and Christmas. 


MAKERs or 
BALK Guaranteed Hosiery 
3% (LK Super-Service Socks 
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Hye 


is the sky 
blue 


—because the air is filled with 
tiny dust particles. These ab- 
sorbthe lightrays which make 
other colors and reflect to the 
eye the rays which make blue. 
Bright, blue boxes of 


Purhlen 
Epsom Salt 


are filled with snowy crystals, 
made by an improved proc- 
ess of refining. 


Puretest Epsom 
) Salt is easy to 
take because it 
is thoroughly 
purified. Clean- 
ee Bi ses the system 
Moti 16 he of govern —helps you 
titer ace eure! SA keep fresh and 
, fit. Especially 
Dane | good for elderly 
Satta peopleandthose 
“oa ] me Of middie age. 


Med States PharmacoP 


The millions of packages of 
Puretest Epsom Salt distributed 
each year are further proof of 
its quality. 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 


© 1923 vu. D. co. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“Then it’s settled; we take the chance,” 
Nancy said with quiet determination. 

“Nance dear, you’re the gamest girl on 
earth!’? The look in John’s face would 
have made any wife proud. ‘‘But before 
deciding, remember that if the steel com- 
panies refuse to sell to us we'll have to 
welsh on the contract, make good the 
bidding check to Van Slyke, which will 
come to over $21,000, lose this home, and 
endup worsethan broke—discredited. Now, 
are you willing?” 

Nancy went to John, her brave eyes 
shining, and bending over him gave her 
answer. 

“All right then, the die is cast. 
we'll begin the real work, Nance.” 

“The real work? What have you been 
doing?” 

“To look over the site and to get ma- 
terial prices is only the easy part; help me 
now, dear, with the hard part.” 

During the rest of that night and on into 
the early morning hours John, with Nancy 
checking his calculations, worked steadily 
at the big task. And the next day they 
went at it again. The bids were to be 
opened at noon the day following; they 
had not an hour to waste. At last, late in 
the afternoon, every item in the contract 
had been estimated and the figures care- 
fully checked. The adventurous Wildhack 
Company knew, as nearly as any contractor 
ever knows, what the work would cost. 
Two questions, only, now confronted John: 
Would their figure be the lowest? And 
always this thought harried: If low, could 
they carry on, or would the steel people 
wreck them? 

“Get out the proposal blank, Nance. 
You call off the items and I'll give the 
bidding prices, then you write them down 
in that clear hand of yours, lead pencil 
first, ink afterwards.” 

Nancy began the important task. When 
the lumber items were reached she read: 

‘Sheet piling, 40,000 feet at 

“One hundred and ten dollars,” John 
called. 

‘“*Four-inch decking, 105,000 feet at ne 

“‘Ninety-eight dollars.” 

“Temporary guard rail, 60 feet at 

“Seventy dollars. Stop, Nance! Don’t 
write that!’’ John sprang to his feet and 
took the proposal from her. He studied the 
item excitedly. Then came a long whistle 
of surprise. 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered! Without warn- 
ing they suddenly switch from feet, board 
measure, to lineal feet. Dangerous; it 
nearly caught me! Write that price in at 
seventy cents.” 

“What’s the difference in money?” 
Nancy was a practical woman. 

“Very likely enough, if we hadn’t caught 
that little joker, to make us lose the job. 
At $70 per thousand feet board measure, 
that unimportant rail comes to $4200. At 
the lineal-foot price, seventy cents, it’s 
only $42.” 

“Luck is with you, Jack.”” Nancy gave 
a confident shake of her wise head. 

When they had reached the end of the 
long column both began adding carefully 
to find the important total. - 

John first dropped his pencil. ‘‘ What do 
you make it, Nance?” 

“T get $774,260.06.” 

“Check!”’ John cried. 
is some little estimator. One minute,” 
he added, figuring again rapidly. ‘“‘We’ll 
raise the reénforcing steel enough to make 
our total $777,777.” 

‘Sure we can spare the seventy-seven 
cents?’’ Nancy looked sidewise at John, 
her eyes sparkling. 

“Yes, Nance; the old 77th Division was 
too big a thing to bother with pennies.” 


Now 


” 


“Our treasurer 


In Albany the next morning the locked 
proposal box was carried to its usual place 
in the hallway on the second floor of the 
Highway Building. In the letting room on 
the first floor were gathered material men, 
representatives from bonding companies, 
contractors; all were expectant. In low- 
ered voices these men discussed the one 
question of that day: Who would be the 
lucky contractor to land the big bridge? 

At 11:45 MacLaren, Tanner and Schul- 
mann entered the building together; Mac- 
Laren went directly to the upper hall and 
looked sharply about: Two or three clerks; 
a woman—probably a stenographer—on 
the bench in the corner; no contractors. 
He took a large envelope from his brief 
case, but before dropping the proposal in 
the box, peered through the narrow open- 
ing. The clock at the head of the stairs 
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showed twelve minutes to twelve when his 
envelope slid into the box. Returning he 
met Tanner halfway up the stairs. “It was 
empty,” he said without halting, and 
passed on. 

After reaching the second floor Tanner 
and Schulmann stood by a writing desk 
near the secretary’s office. They waited, 
talking in an indifferent manner; but 
Schulmann held a fountain pen and a 
folded proposal blank ready for use. 

Pennock, the assistant secretary, came 
from his office, watch in hand. 

“Eleven fifty-two, gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced. 

A young man hurried up the stairs and 
dropped the second envelope into the box. 
He bowed to Tanner and Schulmann, who 
exchanged glances of ‘‘ All is well.” 

A stout man, panting after his climb, 
reached the hallway. He smiled towards 
Tanner before leaving his proposal; his 
smile was returned by a satisfied nod. 

“Eleven fifty-five,” called Pennock. 

Tanner spoke in low tones to Schulmann, 
who quickly unfolded the proposal and 
wrote in a figure on the first page, then on 
the last line of the second page, the total. 

““Hleven fifty-seven.” 

Schulmann walked to the box and with 
a confident air left his envelope. ‘‘Only 
four,’”’ he said to Tanner. Both men turned 
and went down the stairs. 

“One minute to twelve!”’ Pennock called 
in a loud voice. 

The girl who had been absorbed behind 
her newspaper rose from the bench in the 
far corner and walked quickly towards the 
proposal box. The large envelope covering 
the bid of The John Wildhack Engineering 
Company was visibly shaking in Nancy’s 
hand, but she managed to drop. it through 
the opening. 

“Twelve o’clock, bidding closed!” cried 
Pennock. 

Followed by the recording clerks he 
carried the box to the letting room, where 
the commissioner had already taken his 
seat at one end of the long oak table. 

When Nancy reached the lower hall 
John was just entering the building. She 
ran to him. 

“Oh, Jack, I’m so glad you’re with me 
at last!’”’ she whispered. ‘‘It was hard, 
waiting—waiting.” 

He pressed her hand. “If Tanner had 
known I was bidding he would have made 
his price at least $15,000 lower. I know 
that he and Schulmann were ready to put 
in a lower figure if they suspected any real 
competition. You’ve done good work to- 
day, Nance.” 

John saw how bravely she was fighting 
against suspense, that tears were not far 
away. 

“Buck up, dear,’”’ he said gently, ‘‘it’ll 
all be over in a few minutes. I’m just as 
nervous as you are.” 

When they entered the room, Tanner 
exchanged glances with Schulmann, whose 
answering look was more a sneer than a 
smile. MacLaren waved a friendly hand to 
them. Pennock unlocked the box and turned 
the bids out on the table. 

“There are five proposals for the con- 
struction of the bridge,’’ he said. 

“Look at Tanner,” John whispered. 

“Yes, I’m almost paid for that dreadful 
waiting,’’ Nancy answered. 

At the word “‘five’’ Tanner had turned 
in surprise, first to Schulmann, then to 
MacLaren; his moving lips shaped the 
word with an angry twist. 

“You've given him a jolt, Nance.” 
John’s nervousness had lessened, his eyes 
were smiling at her. ‘It’s all clear to me 
now; Tanner is the man the gang chose to 
take this job.” 

Pennock called: ‘“‘Proposal of Hugh 
MacLaren & Co.” He read through the 
long column of items rapidly, paused, then 
cried distinctly: ‘‘Total, $803,820.” 

Nancy squeezed John’s hand; he smiled 
back at her. ‘“‘That’s a relief; it shows 
we’re not too low.” 

The next bid came to $783,100. 

“Too close for comfort,” John whispered. 

The third proposal was slightly over 
$820,000. 

“That’s fine, Jack, but I can’t stand it 
much longer. Oh, why doesn’t he hurry !”’ 

Both started nervously when Pennock 
called: ‘Proposal of The John Wildhack 
Engineering Company.” 

John watched Tanner intently during 
the reading of his bid. Schulmann’s bland 
face showed nothing, but Tanner’s was an 
open book: Surprise at the dredging price, 
something very near consternation at the 
figure for piling, a relieved smile when steel 


was reached, uneasiness ag; 
Pennock came to the end ¢ 
the total:s "$7 (1,10 (ae 

A murmur ran through th 
John’s long string of 7’s wa 
Nancy smiled happily, but 
fell. Tanner’s satisfaction w 
an electric sign; Schulmann 

“James F. Tanner & Co, 
nock. Rapidly he read ite 
John leaned forward, eager 
price in this bid. Once du; 
recital he started, his fingers; 
hand tightened. At last the 

“Total amount bid,” Pen; 
paused, then distinctly: “$j 

Nancy, who with John h; 
ward, fell back; her hands fle 
eyes. Above the sound of wh 
in the room someone near th, 
“Tanner gets it.” | 

“Steady, Nance, wait!! 
through set teeth. | 

The commissioner rose. “ 
have checked the proposals 
will be awarded. It appears 
Tanner & Co. are the succes 

John got to his feet. It w 
speak, but when he found 
words came clear: 

“May I ask Mr. Pennock 
the price for temporary gue 
last proposal?”’ 

“Forty-eight dollars,” Pe 

“No; Mister Commissior 
total; it’s the unit price 
Please read that.” 

Pennock looked at the pr 
up from it to John, then ear 
to the commissioner. 

John, Nancy, Tanner ar 
were all standing now. | 

The commissioner took | 
carefully adjusted his glasses 
line Pennock pointed out to 

““Why—er—it’s written 
dollars,’’ he said finally. 

“Then the total for sixt 
should be $4800, not forty 
answered, “‘and the true tot: 
Co.’s bid is really $779,741.” 

“Oh!” was all that Nancy 
suddenly sat down. | 

Someone laughed nervou 
cited exclamations broke out 
the room: “Quick figuring! 
got him!” ‘ Wildhack’s rigl 

Tanner turned on Schuh 
that sent that bland gentlem 
wilted. 

The commissioner rapped 
“Order, please, gentlemen. | 
you are correct,’’ he said to 
written unit price is the onl 
permits us to recognize. Wil 
my office in half an hour? | 
proposals checked by then.” 

MacLaren was the first tc 
and John. After he had 
them he whispered: ‘You 
boy. If the commissioner b 
you the contract you can tel 
goin with you.” John than 

“Not at all. I’m Scotch, 
know a cartload of dollars 
of carrots.” 4 

Others then crowded abi 
gratulations, and John, beir 
joyed overhearing someone § 
an expensive day for Tanner 
Schulmann that young man’ 

Finally, and this complete 
came the steel men. When 
Wildhack be seen? Woul 
enough not to close until th 
prices? John smiled and pro 

The commissioner rose W 
Nancy entered his office. 

“Young man,” he asked, 
like to know who the dicl 
hack & Co.?” ; 

“All of it’s right here 1) 
commissioner.”” And John 
he had arranged to finance 
the contract. 

“Good! I’m confident ) 
the work through. Your } 
order and the contract 1s 
commissioner pressed a butt¢ 
“‘Now give me ten dollars.” 

“What, sir?’’ John was a! 

“Ten dollars, young man! 

John gave him a bill. 

Pennock entered with asm 

“Tet me have that, Mr. P 
commissioner turned to | 
your gold piece, Mrs. Wildh 


it bring still more luck to | 
pany.” He bowed. “Es 
treasurer.” 
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¥ mechanics” 


| The individual recommendations in the 
cm Oil Company Chart of Recommenda- 
have been okayed by 465 individual auto- 
‘2 manufacturers—including the leading 
(obile engine builders, automobile, motor 
4 farm tractor, motorcycle manufacturers 
_anufacturers of farm lighting units. 


4 In automotive engineering circles the 
ic m Oil Company is recognized as the world’s 
i g specialist in lubrication. 

« From coast to coast, reliable garages and 
t(supply houses feature Gargoyle Mobiloil 


}7HEN you remember that most oils 
/ cost less by the gallon than Gar- 
y: Mobiloil—you know that Gargoyle 
ciloil must be cheaper by the year to 
< won such outstanding leadership. 


ie: such is the case. 


GARECMLe 


| 


| 
| 


ht oil for his car 


lechanically-minded motorists have been quick to appreciate the 
priority of Gargoyle Mobiloil. But perhaps you are mot mechani- 
7 minded. If so, the following hints from impartial sources may 
_ you to choose the scientifically correct oil for your car. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide Far West. 


TACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Ly make it a gamble? 


ow a motorist with “no head 


can choose the 


and hang the Complete Chart on their walls. No 
other oil is sold by such a large percentage of the 
better garages. 


(4) Gargoyle Mobiloil is used the world over— 
has proved its quality and economy under ex- 
treme heat and cold, and over wretched road con- 
ditions in foreign lands that are rarely duplicated 
in this country. 


(5) The majority of calls for oil by mame are 
calls for Gargoyle Mobiloil. No other three oils 
combined are asked for so often. 


* * 


Don’t say, “Give me a quart of oil.” 
Ask for Gargoyle Mobiloil. Make the 
Chart your guide. If your car is not 
listed in the partial Chart shown here, 
see the complete Chart at your dealer’s 
or address our nearest branch for our 
booklet, “Correct Automobile Lubri- 
cation.” 


Fair Retail Price 
30c a Quart 


When the dealer sells a quart of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for less than 
30c, he does not make his fair, 
reasonable profit. 


Lower prices often accompany 
substitution of low-quality oil for 
genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

Prices are slightly higher in 
Canada, the Southwest, and the 


Chart of 
Recommendations 


{Abbreviated Edition) 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““A’” 


How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B” & 


Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” , 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
_ Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arg 


and winter use, the winter recommendat 
be followed during the entire period wit 
temperatures may be experienced. j@ f 
This Chart of Recomme sis @ 
Vacuum Oj 
Engineers, andi représents 0! 
dpfobile lubricatio 


E 
g 
a 
Cadillac ... 
Chalmers... 
Chandler Six 
Chevrolet {8 
Franklin. .. / . f 
Gardner g. A i, i Arc.}.-. a 
A |Arc / A |e A |Arc 
ies : A A|A 
be x Alf AIA 
Hudson Supe A JAreJArc.JAre [Are Are |Are 
Hupmobile. A [Arc] A |Arc| A A lArc 
Jewett... A |Arc.| A JArc.}... A 
Jordan Are.JAre.JArc.j/Arc.JArc Are Are 
A |Arc.) A jArc.) A A |Arc 
; we ATC Arc.|Arc 
A A|LAJTA 
Lincoln. . A A;AIA | 
Locomobile. A A| EA A | F 
Marmon. A A|ATA AJA 
Maxwell... A A lArc.JArc Arc.|Arc. 
*“— (Com'l) 4 Arc.|Arc.JAre Are |Arc. 
Mercer..... j A A|ATA A} A{ 
Moon Are Are |Are Arc Arc |Arc. 
Nash (Com'l)(Quad) AlLAJA A| A 
a “ (1 & 2 ton).| A JAre.| A |Arc.| A A lArc. 
All Other ModelsArc.!ArcJArc.|Arc Arc \ jAre 
National (Mod, 6-31)...} A Arc | | 
RIE RIS} yi Arc.JArc | 
(12 cyl.)s.... , : A | A 
All Other Models} A} AJ A] AJ|A!AIA| A Are lArc. 
Oaklatidic rd, vs asee 77. AJAJAILA/TA]ATA|[ATA|A 
Oldsmobile (Bey) ...... A} AL A}TATA}]ATALATAIA 
(Cio) eee A]A]A|]AJ[A]A]ATA 
All Other Models] A |Arc.} A |Arc.] A [Arc.} A [Are] A |Arc.3 
Overland, ..1.....000 A [Arc] A [Are.| A [Are.] A [Arc [Are.|Arc. } 
Packardeseetacccecess[PA TAP A) Al AIA PAA ALAA 
Paige (Cont. Eng.)...JAre.JArc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.JAre.JAre.JArc.|Are.|Arce 
Ho (Com ler. ~JA|;AJA]|A|A|AILAA ey 
All Other M veaeeeel A lArc.) A Arc.) A [Arc] A |Arc. 
Peerless.......---.0-f AJ AJA|A;[A]|AJA|AIA|A 
Pierce Arrow (2 ton)....) A | A] A | A] A | A JArc.JArcJArc|Arc. 
““ AllOther Models} A} AJ A} AJ|AJ|AJA|ATATA 
Premier (6 cyl.)....... A|LAJAITAJTAJA|TA]ATLALA 
Reo (Mod. T & U).. ; A lArc. 
“All Other Models} A JArc.) A JArc.| A [Are] A [Are.} A |Arc. 
Rickenbacker Are.|Are JArc.JAre 5 
Rolls Royce..... ---|A}A|BIAI|BIA | 
Rows, sessment AJATAJ[ATAILA]TAIA|ATA 
Sanford (5S ton)........) A] A] A] AJ AJA JArcJAre JAreJArc, 
All Other ModelsjAre.|Arc.|Are.JAre JAre.|Are |Are.|Arc JArc.|Arc. 
Sayers & Scoville (S & S)}Arc.JAre.JArc|Are.JArc.|Are JArc.|Arc.|Arc.|Arce 
Sayers Six, .....-..... JAre.JAre JAre {Are JArc.|Arc JArc.|Are |Arc.|Arce 
Schacht. . wal A]A]TATALALATATALA|A; 
Schwartz (Mod. A) A JAre} A |Arc.| A |Arc 4 
“All Other Models} A | A {| A | A} A| A Are lArcJArclArc. 
Selden (5 ton)........) A} AJ ATA] A) AYA IA Arc Acc 
*  AlbOther ModelslAre.|AreJArc.!Are.{Are.|Are.{Arc.|Arc Arc lA re 
Seneca «see A {Are A JArc.| A JAre.| A Arc.) A [Ar 
Service {Mod. 220) A lArc.| A |Arc.| A [Arc.) A |Are 
“  (Kton)...:-¥.4 A lArcd A [Arc : 
All Other Models} AJ AJ AT A]|A|AJ|TAILATALA 
Stearns-Knight «ef BI APBIA}B]A|B]A|BIA 
Stephens Saltent Six... AT AP A]AJ|A]TATA]ATA 
Studebaker 5 A lArc] A {Arc.| A JArc.} A jArc.) A [Ar 
Traffic. ........0+22+efAre,|Arc.JArc.JAre.{Are.!Are.|Are.|Arc.|Arc.|Arc 
Traylor(1 ton) ute 5 24 | A |Arc.|..= 
“(Model TB).:..] A |Arc.|....|.- pals. 
«(Model B)... A lArc.| A [Arc.] A [Arc 
“ AllOther Modelsj| A} A} A|A}TA]AIATA I... 
Velie (Cont. Eng.)... .JArc.|Are.JAre.|AreJAre.|Are.|Arc.JArc.|Are.!Are 
“~All Other Models} A Are. A |Arc.] A JArc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc- 
Vim (Mod. 22, 23, & 24) ochre st AJAITAIA }.09 
“« "| (Mod. 25)... ATAJ|AJATATA [Arc JArc. 
(Mod. 50) A| A %| 


All Other Models}. ...|...JAre Arc JAre.\Are |Arc.|Are {Arc [Are. 
Westcott (Mod. D-48) A jAre.JAre.|Are | Is - 
“All Other Models}Are.|Are.JAre.|Arc.JArc.|Are.JAre |AreJAre |Arc. 
White (Mod. 15 Arc Are.JArc.|Are.JAre,{Are.JArc.|Are |Are.|Arc 
“All Other Models| A} AJ AJ} A]|A]A|A|ATA | A 
AJA]AJAIA/AL... 

Willys Knight. . B/A|]B/]A|BI]A 
Winton. .... Are.JArc.JArcJAre.JArc.|Arc 
Witt Will Are.|Are.JArc./Are.JArc.|Arc 
Yellow Cab....22--4...JAre.|Are.[Arc {Are JAre.[Arc 


Makes of Engines 


(recommendations shown separately for convenience) 
Buda (Mod. OU,QU,TUY. ...|.. Be +e 32 J) AfArce 
be (Mod. RU, WU)]....]....) A JArc.] A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc. 
ed AllOther Models} AJ A} AJTAJ|A]ATA|[AITAIA 
Continental (Mod. BS)..] A] AJ ATA J....1...4....h ¢\ aa 
Y (Mod. B2)......[.... Peo AT A) Af AT A AlA 
(Mod. "Tain dea a a oa cham < 
(Mod. 12 XD)..) A JArc.]... <A cand Be Rl leer bas 5 
All Other ModelsjAre.|Are.JAre.|Arc.JArc.|Are.JAre.|Are |Arc.\Arc. 


* (Mod.7,0008&11,000)} A jAre 
Hinkley S =e 
Lycoming (C Series)... é Sealed a se : tn 
All Other Models} A JArc.| A |Are.| A |Arcd A {Arc.| A JArc. 
Midwest (Mod. 408)....J.... A | A A “cl 
<o (Mod. 409)....]....J....) A [Arc 


A 

A|A ! 

Herschell-Spill’n(Mod.90)| A |Arc.| A Arc... 
: A 
A 


“(Mod.410,411,412,610)] A |Arc 


| All Other Models} A} AJAJTATAIA oes 
Rochtgter.'. ;.Us.f..06 ATAJA/[AIAIA . 
WaukeshaCUDUEUFU] AJ AJ} AJTAJTAIA A 
ol All Other Models} A JArc.} A Are.) A |Are Arc. 
Weidley (Model R).....JArc.JArc.}....]-...]....[....fec.efee P 
: All Other Models} A] AJ AJ AJTA]A A 
Wisconsin (Mod.Q&QU)]....]... sa a Os Are. 
: All Other Models] AJ AJL AJ]AITAIA A 


Transmission. and Differential: 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C,” 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Chart available at all dealers. 


Domestic 
Branches: 


New York 
(Main Office) 
Boston 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Albany 
Dallas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Milwaukee 
Oklahoma City 
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The Standard Spark rls Plug of ihe World 


[ AC | 
TITAN 


Why You Need a 
Good Spark in 
Each Cylinder 


Without a good spark in each 
cylinder your engine will not run 


properly. The function of the 


spark plug is to deliver the cur- 
rent in the form of a ful? spark 
at the gap between the two firing 
points. 


It follows if 
part of the 
current never 
reaches the 
spark plug 
points due to 
its leaking 
away through 
the porce- 
lain, or be- 
cause carbon accumulates, either 
there will be no spark or it will be 
so weakened that it will not prop- 
erly ignite the mixture. 


Why You Should Change Your 
Spark Plugs 


Incorrectly designed plugs cause 
poor performance. Old or worn- 
out plugs will cause a gradual loss 
of power until finally your engine 
does not pick up and get away as 
it once did. 


Put in a set cf AC’s—accept no 
other kind—and you will observe 
an immediate all-around improve- 
ment in performance and easier 
starting. 


Something You Have Always 
Wanted 

Carrying spare plugs without risk 

of damage is now provided for by 

the AC Plug Kit—a compact, sub- 

stantial metal box, illustrated be- 

low. Obtain yours free, with a set 


of AC’s. 


The AC Plug Kit 
to carry your spare 


plugs 


AC Spark Plug Company 
FLINT, AGchigan 
Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,717, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb.13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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He spoke severely, as a matter of disci- 
pline, but secretly he agreed a little with 
his argumentative sergeant. After six 
months in the Ruhr he was beginning to see 
the danger of it. It would do no good to 
France, perhaps, if Germany broke up in 
anarchy. 

“Politicians in Paris!’’ said Sergeant 
Michel with a fine expression of disgust. 
“That dirty breed! While they’re arrang- 
ing the ruin of the world you and I, mon 
lieutenant, languish in this signal box with- 
out women, without love, without any joy 
of life. ’ 

“Now, if I had the misfortune of being 
president of the French Republic ——” 

Lieutenant Delavigne never had the ad- 
vantage of knowing what his sergeant, 
Henri Michel, of Montmartre, would have 
done to save the world if he had been 
president of the French Republic. The 
man’s words were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Colonel Dubois, commanding 
the 150th Section of mitrailleuses, accom- 
panied by a general whom the young lieu- 
tenant recognized with awe. ; 

Both Lieutenant Delavigne and his ser- 
geant sprang to their feet at the unexpected 
and terrifying visit of these exalted officers. 

It was Colonel Dubois who spoke first, 
with a friendly nod to the young lieutenant: 

“This is the young man, general. He 
speaks German perfectly, and you can see 
for yourself that he is a handsome fellow. 
I can vouch for his intelligence.” 

Lieutenant Delavigne blushed deeply at 
these amazing compliments, but remained 
silent with his hand at the salute. 

The general, an elderly man with a tanned 
face, much wrinkled, and a little white mus- 
tache, gazed searchingly at the young lieu- 
tenant, with a friendly and amused smile 
under his shaggy eyebrows. Then henodded 
in a fatherly way to Sergeant Michel and 
said: 

“You can leave us, my friend. We wish 
to have a little private talk with your lieu- 
tenant.” 

Sergeant Michel saluted rigidly, made a 
right-about turn and went down the steps 
of the signal box. 

The old general sat down in the cane 
chair and lit a cigarette. 

“How goes it in this guard post?’’ he 
asked pleasantly. 

“Very well, mon général.” 

“But rather boring, eh?” 

“Excessively, mon général. Neverthe- 
less ae 

“Quite so. You know your duty. Bore- 
dom is part of it forall ofus. All thesame, 
you would prefer a less isolated post, a little 
human society? Perhaps even the company 
of a pretty woman?” 

Lieutenant Delavigne was _ utterly 
abashed by these questions. He wondered 
if it were the general who had gone mad or 
himself. A little human society! The 
company of a pretty woman! What had 
that to do with military discipline or a 
machine-gun section? He stammered an 
answer: 

“Tt is a trifle lonely at times, mon gén- 
éral.”’ 

The old man’s eyes were fixed on him 
with a twinkling amusement. 

“You will be interested to hear that you 
have won a beauty prize, mon lieutenant. 
I made inquiries as to the best-looking offi- 
cer in the Army of the Ruhr—the most de- 
bonair, the most irresistible to any woman 
of taste. Your name was reported to me, 
among others, by Colonel Dubois. I am 
happy to tell you that I agree with those 
reports.” 

Colonel Dubois and the general laughed 
together heartily, while the young lieuten- 
ant blushed more deeply and looked ready 
to die with embarrassment. 

“Doubtless it is a joke, mon général,” he 
said faintly. 

The old general finished his laughter and 
puffed at the cigarette, which he had put 
into an amber mouthpiece. 

“Not altogether a joke,’ he said more 
seriously. ‘“‘I have need of a good-looking 
young officer, but also one who speaks the 
abominable German language—in itself a 
heroic achievement for any Frenchman— 
and one who has intelligence, discretion and 
a cool head. Colonel Dubois tells me you 
have those qualities. Do you agree with 
him?” 

Lieutenant Delavigne agreed with his 
colonel perfectly. But modesty forbade an 
open avowal. 3 


ISSION IN THE RUEIR 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“T speak German, mon général, and my 
intelligence is, perhaps, slightly superior to 
that of the average imbecile.” 

The general seemed satisfied with this 
self-judgment. 

“Good! I have already tried one or two 
average imbeciles on this mission and they 
have failed miserably. It is fer you to suc- 


“What is the mission, mon général?”’ 

The old general outlined the mission in a 
dry official way, as though giving orders for 
a military operation, and before the end of 
it Lieutenant Delavigne was very pale. 

“You will proceed to take up your billet 
in the house of the Fraiilein Anna von 
Kreuzenach—what a break-jaw name! As 
you may know, she is the daughter of Herr 
Heinrich von Kreuzenach, who is under- 
going a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment 
for inciting his factory hands to resist 
French orders. As you may not know, this 
young lady is one of the most dangerous 
enemies we have in the Ruhr, owing to her 
influence with the working people and her 
intimate association with the monarchists 
in Berlin and Bavaria. She is the confi- 
dante and confederate of the notorious 
Captain Freiheit, who has just escaped 
from prison and is organizing a royalist 
rising in East Prussia which may spread to 
other parts of Germany and increase our 
trouble in the Ruhr. That is for your in- 
formation. Now for your orders. You 
will endeavor to win the confidence of that 
young woman. I may tell you, from per- 
sonal observation, that she is extremely 
attractive as a sample of German woman- 
hood, and speaking without prejudice, mon 
lieutenant, it is my opinion that beauty is 
without frontiers. You will persuade her 
that you have pro-German sympathies, 
owing to your Alsatian origin. Colonel 
Dubois tells me that your people are of 
Alsace, though you yourself were born and 
bred in Paris. Very well. You will turn 
that to advantage. You will obtain some 
information from the young lady about 
the monarchist plans. You will discover the 
whereabouts of Captain Freiheit, and the 
inner workings of his organization. You 
will learn the identity of all visitors to the 
lady’s house, you will keep your ears open 
to their conversation, and you will report 
all your information direct to me at head- 
quarters.” 

Lieutenant Delavigne’s pallor increased 
towards the end of this monologue. 

He stammered out a few startled words: 

“An affair of espionage, mon général!”’ 

“Exactly,” said the general dryly. ‘‘ For 
the sake of France, which is playing for 
big stakes. I wish you good luck, mon 
lieutenant. Needless to say, if you suc- 
¢C 


eed 
Colonel Dubois patted the young lieu- 
tenant on the shoulder. 

“A great chance, my friend! Better than 
this signal box, eh? And amusing work. 
The winner of the beauty prize!”’ 

ae laughed heartily again with the gen- 
eral. 

The old general gave the lieutenant a 
slip of paper. On it was written the address 
of the Fraulein von Kreuzenach. Arrange- 
ments had already been made for Lieu- 
tenant Delavigne to change places with 
Lieutenant Murger, who had failed so 
ignominiously. He could sleep there that 
evening, and explain his position as a liaison 
officer with the British command in Cologne. 
He could take the sergeant as his body 
servant. 

The general touched his kepi and left the 
signal box with Colonel Dubois. 

Lieutenant Delavigne, alone again in the 
signal box, stood motionless, staring through 
the narrow doorway above the wooden 
steps. 

“Name of a dog!” he said presently. He 
did not like his job. 


a 


EFORE a week had passed, indeed 

within twenty-four hours, Lieutenant 
Delavigne, of the French Army in the Ruhr, 
had decided that he preferred his old guard 
post in the signal box to the palace of 
Heinrich von Kreuzenach. It was less 
idiotic and humiliating. 

As far as creature comforts went, there 
was, of course, no comparison. He found 
that he had been allotted—by orders of the 
French Army of Occupation—a magnifi- 
cent suite of rooms in the great square 
house opposite the gates of the Kreuzenach 


factories, where once a hy; 
men had made the hea 
German Army, and then, ; 
stice, typewriters, plows 
safety razors and every 
that could be fashioned ¢ 
invade the markets of they 
sive resistance had put a 
labors. 

It was ridiculous, thou, 
Delavigne, to have a bedroo 
for a ballroom, and a dray 
taining a grand piano whic 
play, to say nothing of | 
framed mirrors which refle 
from all angles— he was cert; 
a good-looking fellow—an 
gilt-backed chairs with en 
large pieces of Dresden ¢j 
pedestals, wonderful clocks 
the hours, and portraits in: 
von Kreuzenach and his blo 
whiskered father, and his | 
father, and other ancient g 
family which had made a 
armaments and steel. 

It was still more ridiculo 
Michel, late of Montmartre 
rooms hardly less ornate ar 
bed of rosewood and pink gj 
have been more suitable fo; 
Gretchen with yellow plaits:; 
dress tied up with blue b 
Michel himself saw the hur 


tion. ; 

“That little devil Mar 
‘will call me a sacred liar 
that I snored under a pin 
German palace. As for Suss 
as pretty as a picture in thi 
hair down her back.” 

“Thefamily,”’ said Lieute; 
‘*doesn’t seem very sociable, 
popular, mon vicux, in this 
hold.” : 

“Wait a bit, mon lieuler 
geant Michel. “If I don’t 
fore the week’s out from thé 
chambermaid downstairs, I’ 
another girl along the Placel 
I'll admit she glared at met 
I were a bit of evil-smelling 

“The Fraulein Anna looks 
said the young lieutenant. 

He did not add, what wasi 
that she also looked extren 
so beautiful that to a yot 
who had been boxed up in 
station for six months, stari} 
and derelict wagons, she wa 
German blood, like the visic 
Dante in exile. | 

He had come face to face 
big marble-pillared hall d 
Sergeant Michel was carry 
from the taxicab outside. 
girl, of perhaps twenty-two 
mass of spun-gold hair neat 
plaits, and blue eyes—as b 
flowers in Provence—anda 
with a straight little nose an 
tive mouth. He thought thi 
the prettiest thing he had si 
since the occupation of the] 
its pride. 

She spoke to him simpl 
answer to his salute, into’ 
touch of gallantry and defe 

“T am the Fraulein Ann 
ach. Now that my father 
unjustly condemned, mons 
sponsible for the househol 
and all arrangements here. 
any complaints about mys 
comfort, please address the 

“T shall have no compla 
said Lieutenant Delavigne, 
est respect and in very 
Fraulein Anna looked surp! 
faintly before she answer 
language: 

“You speak German, | 
French officer who was bi 
many complaints. Aboutt 
which your troops are Pp 
coming into the Ruhr, so 
working folk are hungry; 
civility of my servants, wh! 
no ardent desire to serve 
from the French Army.” 

“He was a fool!” said . 
lavigne. ‘‘ Utterly unreaso’ 
exceedingly that my prese 
may cause you some slight 
The situation in the Ruhr 

(Continued on = 


i 


ed from Page 58) 

s| to many of us—as it may 
a population.” 

‘iful,” said Friulein Anna 
. That proud mouth of 
“And intolerable,’ she 
lable and outrageous.”’ 

i lavigne bowed gravely. 
diave, of course, no control 
situation. We obey orders, 
As it happens, I am 


ging according to the part 
m, by military command. 
to ingratiate himself with 
é-.nd to pro-German sympa- 
szonfidence. That thought, 
: of his mission, came upon 
of shame, and a deep blush 
s>rehead. It was not quite 
tis, though it was done for 


" gave him a quick, search- 
jice and then lowered her 


1 
e said, “‘ France will regret 
now doing. They are not 
s rit or ideals. And they are 
s-to France.” 
‘clined to go on speaking. 
ui the sympathy expressed 
D avigne’s voice and words— 
, it seemed—had loosed 
(iotion of pride and indig- 
some thought seemed to 
‘heck her. The line of that 
1 , lieutenant liked so much 
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“Monsieur Siegfried, in fact, seems to be 
a child after my own heart,” said Sergeant 
Michel, who was proud of his revolution- 
ary sentiments, although in reality a most 
law-abiding citizen and loyal soldier of 
France. 

As it happened, by a curious chance, it 
was through this boy Siegfried that Lieu- 
tenant Delavigne was able to establish 
more friendly relations with the Fraulein 
Anna, and to study her personality, which 
became to him a perplexing and engrossing 
study—not altogether good for his peace of 
mind. 

It was the seventh day of his ridiculous 
mission. He was returning with Sergeant 
Michel from luncheon in a French mess— 
where his brother officers were very curious 
as to his mysterious departure from the 
machine-gun section—when at the corner 
of the Essenerstrasse he saw a crowd of 
German miners gathered round a good- 
looking young man standing on a coal 
wagon with broken shafts. He was obvi- 
ously making a political speech, in flagrant 
violation of French orders, which prohib- 
ited all political demonstrations and the 
assembly of street crowds. 

“Tf you’ll take my tip, mon lieutenant,” 
said Sergeant Michel, “we had better get 
down a side street and turn blind eyes to 
those ugly-looking swine. Otherwise they 
may want to eat us for dinner, and I can’t 
see any of our comrades in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“This is interesting,’ said Lieutenant 
Delavigne. ‘“‘That is young Siegfried von 
Kreuzenach, if lam not mistaken. I havea 
portrait of him in my bedroom. He is un- 
commonly like the Fraiilein Anna.” 

He stood on the edge of the crowd, whose 
sullen eyes stared fixedly at the young ora- 
tor so that they took no notice of the French 
lieutenant and his sergeant. 

That boy there on the coal wagon was a 
picturesque figure, a fair edition, thought 
the French lieutenant, of that young Ca- 
mille Desmoulins who—more than a hun- 
dred years ago—in the gardens of the 
Palais Royal in Paris had stood on a tav- 
ern chair and called the mob to destroy the 
Bastille, as a symbol of tyranny. This tall 
German boy with straw-colored hair and 
blue eyes and a rather girlish face was be- 
side himself with passion, and his voice 
se out above the heads of the mob around 

im. 

“My comrades, how long are you going 
to submit to this slow starvation and sur- 
render of all your pride and dignity as 
men? Have the German people become 
slaves? Are you going to lick your chains? 
Are you going to remain the victims of a 
cowardly and corrupt government, bought 
by war profiteers and swinish gamblers 
who make fortunes out of the falling mark, 
while your women wither for lack of food 
and your children die for lack of milk?’ 

There was a growl from the mob, low 
and ominous. 

“Nein! Nein! Gott verhiite!”’ 

“We are beset with enemies,”’ cried the 
boy. ‘‘The French Army of Occupation 
has us at theirmercy. They plant machine 
guns in our streets, expel our workingmen 
with their wives and families, rob the popu- 
lation of its wages and blockade the Ruhr 
to starve us into submission!”’ 

There was a groan from the crowd and 
cries of ‘Gott strafe Frankreich!”’ 

The boy laughed with a kind of wild 
scorn. 

“Your greatest enemy is not the French 
Army. They would be powerless against 
the uprising of the German people. Your 
worst enemy is that government in Ber- 
lin, which is gambling with the lives of 
its people as they gambled and lost in the 
Great War. They have brought Germany 
to ruin by their financial frauds—that 
paper money which will not buy food for 
your stomachs nor clothes for your bodies. 
They have exploited their people for the in- 
terests of big business. They have made 
you the victims of their economic warfare 
with the great powers. Gun fodder in war! 
Slave laborers in peace!”’ 

Bog there was a sullen roar from the 
mob. 

The boy tossed his hands above his head 
in a mad delirious way. 

“Away with them! Rise in defense of 
your lifeblood and yourwomen. Declarea 
commonwealth of workers. Seize the fac- 
tories, the banks, the mines, and take pos- 
session of the wealth which your own 
industry creates. There is not a French 
soldier in the Ruhr who will dare to resist 
your right to democratic liberty. Their 
claims are not against you, but against 
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the masters of your souls—the war lords, 
the profiteers, the industrial magnates, the 
gamblers of world finance—who use you as 
machines to make their wealth, and refuse 
to pay their taxes and their debts. Be men, 
German workers of the Ruhr! Befree men!” 

A storm of passion rose in the crowd, 
suddenly, as though a wind had swept them. 
It was clear that this boy’s words had lit 
a flame in their hearts, but whether of rage 
and fury with him or against him it was 
hard for any outsider to see or understand. 
Certainly some were against him—one 
group which seemed to be dominated by an 
immense fellow with neck and shoulders 
like a bull and a head with close-cropped 
hair. It was this man’s voice which bawled 
loudest. 

“A traitor! A traitor to the Fatherland! 
A dirty communist! Schweinehund! Tear 
his heart out and give it to the dogs!” 

This big fellow made a rush at the cart 


where the boy stood. The group about him | 


was fighting fiercely with the other and 


larger part of the crowd. These miners” 


used their fists like sledge hammers. The 
noise of their thudding blows against each 
other was louder than the shouting. Heads 
were being cracked and faces bashed. 

Lieutenant Delavigne blew his whistle. 
It was answered from a side street and a 
patrol of French infantry appeared, with 
a young lieutenant running ahead. From 
the surging crowd the big man with the bull 
neck forced his way with six or seven others 
while blows struck them from every side. 
They were holding something, a limp and 
bleeding body, which they shook brutally 
as they went. 

“Stand back there!” shouted Lieuten- 
ant Delavigne. 

He drew his revolver and fired over the 
heads of the foremost men. Startled and 
sullen, they fell back, letting their victim 
drop on the cobblestones. It was the boy 
who had stood in the cart speaking wild 
mad words. He lay there senseless, his 
flaxen-colored hair dabbled in blood which 
oozed from a gash on his forehead. 

The French patrol had come up, and 
their officer, very pale and panting, spoke 
to Lieutenant Delavigne. 

“What is it, mon lieutenant? Shall I fire 
on these swine?” 

“Tt may be unnecessary,” said Lieu- 
tenant Delavigne. 

It was obviously unnecessary. At the 
sight of the French soldiers the crowd of 
German miners dwindled away rapidly, 
sneaking down the side streets or disap- 
pearing into doorways. 

“Tt was a slight argument on German 
economics,’”’ said Lieutenant Delavigne to 
the other young officer. ‘‘This child got 
the worst of it.” 

He bent down over the boy and searched 
his breast pocket. It was stuffed with let- 
ters addressed to Siegfried von Kreuzenach. 

“T live in this lad’s house,” he told the 
officer in charge of the patrol. “ Will you de- 
tach two of your men to carry him home?” 

“With pleasure, mon lieutenant. Doubt- 
less you will make a report?” 

“Without doubt.”’ 

In the marble hall of the great house of 
Heinrich von Kreuzenach the boy, still 
senseless and bleeding, was laid down by 
the French soldiers. A maidservant 


screamed at the sight of him. Lieutenant | 


Delavigne spoke to her. 


“He’s not dead. Only slightly hurt, I | 


think. Go and fetch the Fraulein von 
Kreuzenach, and ask her not to be alarmed.” 

When the lady came she was certainly 
alarmed. Her face was very white and she 
gave a cry as she stooped over her brother 
and lifted his head. 


“Tt’s nothing,” said Lieutenant Dela- 


vigne. ‘‘A nasty knock on the head and a 
cut that bleeds a little. If I could have a 
wet sponge me 


“Bring it. Quickly!” said the Fraulein 
Anna to the servant maid. 

When the sponge was brought, Lieu- 
tenant Delavigne knelt down beside the 
boy and wiped the blood off his face and 
sprinkled the cold water on his forehead. 
It revived him at once and he opened his 
eyes and groaned. 

““You see!” said the lieutenant. ‘‘He’s 
better already. Noneed fora doctor, even.” 

His eyes met those of the young lady for 
a moment. 

In the eyes of the Fraulein Anna von 
Kreuzenach there was gratitude and a little 
wonder. 

“You are very kind,” she said in a low 
voice. 

Presently, when the boy was quite con- 
scious again, Lieutenant Delavigne turned 
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to his sergeant and said, ‘“‘You and I will 
carry him to his room, Michel. Gosteady.”’ 

“Trust me,’”’ said Michel. ‘“‘I know how 
one’s head aches after a knockout blow. I 
once fought with an apache in the Rue 


“T will show you the way,” said the 
young lady. 

She led them upstairs to a room near her 
own and they followed, carrying the boy, 
whose head was limp on the lieutenant’s 
shoulder. He was not heavy, for a lad of 


| his age, but it was awkward turning the 


corner of the staircase with him and he 
groaned again when they jolted him. But 
he smiled faintly and said “‘ Danke schén!”’ 
when they laid him on the bed in his room. 

Fraulein Anna kissed her brother on the 
forehead and then held his hand. Lieu- 
tenant Delavigne saw that she had tears in 
her eyes and that her lips trembled. 

“My dear brother!’”’ she said. ‘“‘My 
dear, rash, unwise little brother! How do 
you feel now? Would you like to see a 
doctor?”’ 

The boy shook his head and murmured 
something in a sulky way. 

Lieutenant Delavigne saluted and left 
the room with Sergeant Michel, closing the 
door very quietly behind him. 

In their own rooms Michel lit a petit 
caporal and winked at his own image in one 
of the mirrors. 

“Excellent business!”’ hesaid. “‘ You and 
I have played the good Samaritan, mon 
lieutenant! We risked our lives for this son 
of a boche. It will give us a better standing 
in this house of the enemy.” 

“Tt was not for that I tried to rescue the 
child,” said the lieutenant with unnecessary 
heat. “It was a question of humanity.” 

“IT agree,’’ said Sergeant Michel. ‘I 
hated to see those swine mauling that white 
mouse. All the same, it’s strange that after 
serving four years in the trenches and killing 
boches like bugs—just as they killed us— 
you and I, monsieur, should feel a little pity 
because a young bochelet is being mauled 
in a street fight. . It is the natural 
chivalry of the French spirit, no doubt.” 

“T didn’t like the look of that crowd,’’ 
said Lieutenant Delavigne. ‘‘They were 
angry beasts.” 

Sergeant Michel laughed. 

“They begin to show their teeth. To 
roar a little on hungry stomachs, poor 
devils! Monsieur, you and I stand 
without much safety, on the edge of a 
volcano. When it bursts, this city of Essen 
won’t be a health resort.” 

With that prophecy Sergeant Michel 
sloped away to his own room, to lie on the 
bed with the pink silk coverlet and read his 
latest love letters from Marthe, Suzanne, 
Yvonne and other ladies in the Paris slums. 

Presently there was a tap at the door and 
the lieutenant answered it. 

Outside in the passage stood Fraulein 
Anna von Kreuzenach. She spoke in an 
emotional way, rather breathlessly: 

“T thank you a thousand times, mon- 
sieur. Pardon me because I forgot these 
thanks in a moment of alarm because of 
my brother’s wounds.” 

“T have done nothing, mademoiselle, ex- 
cept my duty,” said Lieutenant Delavigne. 

She hesitated and seemed anxious to ex- 
plain something which was difficult to say. 

“Doubtless you will have to make a 
report on this affair—to your military au- 
thorities?”’ 

“That will be necessary, I fear.’’ 

“Yes,” said thelady. ‘But perhaps you 
will be good enough—kind enough— toleave 
out my brother’s name? At least not to let 
it appear that he was the cause of any riot. 
If he were imprisoned—or expelled from 
the Ruhr—I should be most deeply dis- 
tressed.”’ 

She raised her eyes to those of Lieutenant 
Delavigne with a kind of pleading. 

“Heisso young, monsieur! Sucha boy— 
and so delicate! He is not accountable for 
his actions. All these tragic happenings— 
the hunger and misery of our people, the 
severity of your army, the ruin of Ger- 
many—have broken his heart and made him 
a little mad, I think. He talks wildly—as 
youth talks. He is an idealist because of his 
love for the working people, who suffer so 
much, but he is in revolt against those who 
wish to save Germany by other means than 
mob risings and anarchy.” 

**Hven against his own father, is he not?”’ 
asked the lieutenant quietly. 

She seemed startled by that question and 
afraid. 

“People have told you that?” 

Lieutenant Delavigne nodded and said, 
“We hear things.” 


“Tt is true, alas!” 
Kreuzenach. 


ready to die for it, if x 
brother iy i 

“He is a communist, it se 
lieutenant. 

She answered quickly | 

“He is a schoolboy, mon 
who plays with fire, not knoy 
A young poet with impossj 
dreams of liberty and the 
people.” 

The lieutenant permitted hj 
question, which he spoke yi 
irony: 

“You do not believe in Jj 
moiselle?”’ 

“T believe in the old loyaltie 
loyalty to the Fatherland, | 
spirit of duty and discipline } 
all to the only virtues which ; 
many and the world.” 

“What are those, mademoj 

“‘Justice,”’ she said, “and ¢ 

“They are good virtues,” 
agreed, “but differently inte 
dige Frdulein. French justi 
justice to Germany. German 
fraudulent to France.” 

“But charity?” she aske 
and fair play? Is there noe 
the world for hungry men, de 
and the cry of the women an 

With an impetuous gesture 
hand on the lieutenant’s sleey 

“Monsieur, I warn you th 
interprets justice so harshly 
thought of charity, there wil 
break of blood and fire in Ge 
will set Europe alight and bet 
in the tears of the world.” $I 
an intense conviction as thoug 
terror of which she spoke. ' 
people,” she said, after a mom 
“‘T know what is in their mind 
their despair, their anger, their 
anguish. I know those who 
them to action, one way 
with faith in violence, mo 
archist risings. I am i 


“Those are grave words, 
said Lieutenant Delavigne 


might come out of these’ 
the Ruhr. This lady spi 
knew. 

“Those are grave word 

“They are dangerous 
swered. ‘‘Why do I sa 
First, because you are kin¢ 
secondly, because you ar 
upon me, to report my wi 
actions, to your headquar 
report my warning, if yor 
for France to know. Only 
alrous, you will not mak 
little brother Siegfried.” 

Lieutenant Delavigne 
speechless for a moment. 
cusing him as a spy made hi 
by turns. 


lightly,” he said. 
moiselle, you do not wish 
what you are pleased to ¢@ 

The insincerity of his 
as he spoke them. He felt 
sickness in his stomach. 

She smiled at him. | , 

“Forgive me,” she sald. 
strong a word in time of. 
say—observer. After all, it! 
to France.” m | 

He stammered something 
honor of a French soldier am 
and held out her hand. i 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
“For what you did for Siegfried, grateful 
thanks, mon lieutenant. If you would sit 
with him a little it would be a further kind- 


_ ness. He will be lonely, poor boy.” 


She slipped away from him down the 


/ marble staircase. 


| 
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IEUTENANT DELAVIGNE wrote 
out a report, three days later, on in- 
formation obtained in the household of 
Heinrich von Kreuzenach. It was not sen- 
sational, but it revealed a serious state of 
things in the city of Essen and generally in 
the Ruhr. It would, perhaps, only confirm 
the knowledge already in the hands of the 


| French authorities; yet even that might 


be of value as additional links of evidence in 
the proof that the population of the Ruhr 
was boiling up for an explosion of human 
passions, which would certainly affect the 
interests and authority of France. 

It was extraordinary —and consoling —to 
Lieutenant Delavigne that he had not been 
obliged to play the spy to obtain the facts 
in the report. There had been no need 
of melodrama—listening at doors, stealing 
private papers, searching for secret drawers 
and all that stage business of the spy in 
action which he had imagined would be 
necessary. 

On the contrary, he had obtained much 
that he wanted to know, much that was 
worth knowing, from the very people who 
should have been most hostile to him— 
young Siegfried von Kreuzenach and the 
Fraulein Anna herself. 

At first he had been embarrassed and 
disconcerted by the candor of that boy Sieg- 
fried. It had seemed mean and contempti- 
ble to a man of sensitive honor to sit by the 
bedside of a sick boy—for he had been 
grievously bruised in that street brawl— 
playing the sympathetic friend and listen- 
ing to all kinds of revelations, which would 
be used in a secret report to the French 
Army of Occupation. The boy seemed ut- 
terly careless, deliberately reckless of all 
his blabbing. He made no secret at all of 
the communist agitation and organization 
at work in the Ruhr. Rather he gloried in 
its growing strength and imminent action. 

‘France thinks she can tame us by hun- 
ger,”’ he said with an ironical laugh. ‘‘ What 
an absurdity! The workers were tame 
enough when there was food enough—as 
tame as fat sheep—but hunger is making 
them fierce at last, Gott sei dank! and soon 
you will see a revolution in Germany which 
will sweep the country like a flame. I pray 
for it! It is our only chance of liberty. 
French oppression will overreach itself. It 
is playing into the hands of every honest 
German who wishes the liberation of his 
Fatherland from foreign enemies and the 
scoundrels who have betrayed it from 
within.” 

He gave the names of the leaders who 
were inciting the workers to revolt against 
their own government. Lieutenant Dela- 
vigne memorized them and afterwards 
wrote them down, almost sorry that that 
boy had blabbed so much. They were of all 
classes—professors, artists, foremen of 
mines, railway men. The leading spirit of 
all seemed to be a schoolmaster named 
Schultz, who, according to this boy, was a 
man of genius, a great orator and a born 
organizer. 

Always he went about among the workers 
in Essen, Diisseldorf, Oberkirchen, Bochum, 
inflaming their passion, preaching the gos- 
pel of liberty, enrolling them in his Storm 
Troops of Free Workers. There was an- 
other man—a Russian from Moscow—who 
formed with Schultz and a miner named 
Feuerbach, a committee of three, control- 
ling the revolutionary movement and its 
plan of campaign. 

‘We have a million men ready to rise 
when the signal is given,’ said young 
Siegfried von Kreuzenach. ‘Our first ac- 
tion will be to depose the civil authorities 
and the industrial magnates.” 

‘Including your honored father?” asked 
Lieutenant Delavigne, gazing at this boy 
with surprise and incredulity. 

Siegfried von Kreuzenach laughed. 

““My honored father is safe in prison. 
So much the better for him! And so much 
the better for Germany, who would only be 
brought to ruin by his monarchist plots and 
old-fashioned schemes of reaction by which 
the workers would be more surely enslaved. 
Even now those monarchists are getting 
ready for another ridiculous putsch. This 
time they’ll be taught a lesson!’ So the 
boy prattled on, wildly, with amazing rev- 
elations. 


Lieutenant Delavigne warne¢ 
against his own interests. . 

“You tell me too much, youn 
said. ‘After all, I am a lieut 
French Army.” 

The boy laughed. | 

“Do you think I care? De 
don’t know that every word [ 
reported to your headquarte 
why I’m telling you. It will dok 
to know that her tyranny is { 
lenged by the uprising of the G 
seizing their own destiny. Whe 
Army of Occupation do with gj 
people in revolt? Nothing but 
the way of its fire and hell!” 

“Fire and hell won’t help | 
said Lieutenant Delavigne. 

““Yes!”’ said the boy, with a 
his eyes. ‘‘Out of that fire thes 
German people will rise free ay 

This boy’s fanaticism, his w 
childish indiscretion, seemed to 
lieutenant pitiable as he lay th 
with his blond hair on the pil 
girlish look. But what was mor 
ing was the conduct of the Frav 
She came sometimes and sat by: 
of her young brother, althou 
silent and sulky in her presence 
ironical things about her monar 
pathy and her spirit of reaction, 

“You are a woman,” he said 
like all women, afraid of a litt 
and incurably sentimental. Germ 
be saved by sentiment.” 

“Tt is because I want Germ 
saved,’’ she answered, “that I 
these plans of violence—on bot! 
will lead to worse ruin and rivers 

“A little bloodletting will do 
said the boy. 

She looked at him in a despa 

“Siegfried! You child! Youpo 
child! You are too young even 
ber the horror of the war. Tell 
lieutenant! Tell him of the ag 
trenches and the foul truth of | 

It was strange that she seem 
no enmity to this French | 
though she had called him ag 
lieved that the actions of the Fr 
in the Ruhr were intolerable ; 
geous. She spoke to him rather: 
sense, who could rise above the, 
prejudice of national sentiment : 
pity and the danger of this stat 
in Europe. 

“Tt does not lead to peace,” sh 
than once. ‘It does not help 

In spite of himself, and becai 
appeal to something higher tha 
pride, Lieutenant Delavigne re: 
her attitude of mind. Perhaps 
there was more at stake in th 
than French claims for repar 
French justice. Perhaps Euro 
stake, and the safety of civiliza 
haps this French adventure in 
legal and just as he thought it, 
to a spreading anarchy which wo 
France herself and many natio 
girl seemed to think. It was im 
play the gallant with her. It was 
to twist his little black mustache 
of his manly beauty, in the pres 
German girl whose eyes were st 
disconcerting in their candor 
speech dealt with the gravities: 
ings of peoples in conflict. 

One evening she spoke to him! 
door of her room. g 

“T am afraid,” she said. 

“Tmpossible to believe!” he 
lightly. ‘You are so fearless 
Fraulein.” 2 

She said again, “I am afraic 
saw that her face was white even 

She glanced round the greatt! 
with its ugly black pillars on t 
floor where they stood and then, 
satisfied that no one could hear tl 
again in a low voice. 

“You are an enemy of my 00 
yet kind and understanding, I # 
because I think so that I am g¢ 
you something, which seems like 
to my Fatherland—which in 
ery to one of its best and braves 

He was astounded and utte 
dered. 

“Tell me,’ he said. ; 

She beckoned him and led hi 
a door between the pillars and s 
in this room furnished plainly 4! 
with her hands on her bosom. 
greatly agitated and distressed. 

“There is a man,” she said, °¥ 
ing to this house tonight. He's 

(Continued on Page 66 
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Cooks in 3 


This is to bring you good news. 

‘(Our experts have perfected a 
Quick Quaker Oats which cooks in 
3 to 5 minutes. 

That is what you have always 
wanted—an oat dish almost ready 
to serve. 

This brand is flaked from just 
the choicest grains—just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. We get but 
ten pounds of such flakes from a 
bushel. 

That flavor has won the world. 
Millions of mothers send overseas 


he Quaker Qals Ompany 


to get it. You will find it in every 
package branded Quaker Oats. 

The only difference is this: 

In Quick Quaker the oats are cut 
before flaking. They are rolled very 
thin and partly cooked. So the flakes 
are smaller and thinner—that is all. 
And those small thin flakes cook 
quickly. 

So this food of foods in its finest 
form now comes to you in two 
styles. Your grocer has both—tell 
him which you prefer. 

If you want oats that cook in 3 to 
5 minutes, see the word “Quick” on 
the label. 


Chicago 


Regular 
Quaker 


The kind you have 
always known, comes 
in this package. Your 
grocer has both kinds. 
Be sure you get the 
style you want. 
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Are Your Power Costs 


Too High? 


HEN let us give a practical 

demonstration of what Con- 
solidation Coal can do to get 
results in your own plant. 


Actual tests will convince you as 
nothing else can. We have hun- 
dreds of satisfied customers in 
every branch of American indus- 
try to whom we can refer you for 
information about Consolidation 


Coal. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
He is the man whom I love best in the 
world.”’ 

Lieutenant Delavigne bowed stiffly. In- 
stinctively he disliked the lover of this 
German girl, as he disliked the lovers of all 
pretty women. That was his French tem- 
perament and his vanity of youth. 

“He has not come to Essen for love of 
me,’”’ she said. ‘‘He has another passion, 
greater even than love.” 

“Ts there such a passion, mademoiselle?”’ 
asked Lieutenant Delavigne gallantly. 

She looked at him gravely. 

““As a French officer you know it,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘For you it is la patrie—for a 
German, the Fatherland. Even love is noth- 
ing to the passion of patriotism, for which 
men and women will risk everything and 
die gladly. Is it not so?” 

““When one’s country is in danger, 
the French lieutenant. 

Germany is in danger,” said the Frau- 
lein von Kreuzenach. “It is on the edge of 
ruin. This lover of mine thinks he can save 
it. . . .-He is Captain Freiheit.”’ 

At the mention of that name Lieutenant 
Delavigne was startled. Everyone in 
Europe knew that name as that of the 
leader of the monarchist rising which had 
endeavored to overthrow the republic and 
had caused a week of civil war and bloody 
folly in the outskirts of Berlin. That was 
two years ago, when there was still enthu- 
siasm for the republic. Freiheit’s royalists 
had been wiped out and some of his brother 
officers had been stamped to death by the 
mob when they were taken prisoner. Frei- 
heit himself had been condemned to ten 
years’ imprisonment, but had recently es- 
caped, through the connivance of his guards. 
He had appeared in Bavaria. It was known 
that he was in close touch with Ludendorff 
and the old officers of the German Gen- 
eral Staff. He had been a visitor to the 
Crown Prince in Holland. He was the 
most active agent of the monarchist plots 
in Germany, and time had worked in 
his favor. The French occupation of the 
Ruhr, the pitiful weakness of the German 
Government and the financial collapse of 
Germany under a monstrous inflation of 
its paper money, had killed the republican 
spirit in Germany, except among the ex- 
tremists of the Left, who proclaimed the 
red gospel of Bolshevism as the only alter- 
native to monarchist reaction. Captain 
Freiheit was the hero of middle-class Ger- 
many and of all the nationalists who looked 
to the traditions of the old régime as the 
one hope for escape from anarchy on the 
one hand and from France on the other. 

“He is coming here tonight?” said the 
French lieutenant. “To this house in 
Essen?”’ 

He stammered out the words incredu- 
lously. Surely that visit would be known at 
French headquarters. The fellow would be 
caught like a rat in a trap. 

“He has been here for a week—in the 
city,” said the girl. ‘“‘Needless to say, he 
is in disguise and working under another 
name. Yousee, lam betraying him to you.’’ 

Lieutenant Delavigne stared at the girl. 
She was very white, even to the lips. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘as a French officer it 
will be my duty 4 

He broke off his somewhat pompous sen- 
tence and asked a startled question in a 
human, boyish way. 

“Why do you betray your lover, gnii- 
diges Fréulein? Even German women 

She laughed bitterly at those last words. 

““Eiven German women ought to be loyal 
to their love? Yes! I think they are as true 
as French women, monsieur.’ 

She made a gesture of impatience. 

‘Let us talk without nonsense! I will 
tell you plainly why I betray my lover. It 
is because I wish to save many good lives 
and te stop a conflict which will lead to 
agony and blood.” 

She raised her hands with a little moan. 

“Have we not had enough blood and 
agony? Can therenever be peace for women 
and children?” 

She seemed to forget the presence of the 
French lieutenant and spoke in a low voice, 
so that he could hardly hear her words. 

“T think of the women and children and 
the poor simple men who are being rallied 
to one side or the other. Communism! 
That madness! And monarchy, with its 
call for revenge and its defiance of France! 
What hope is there in such desperate acts? 
What possible result except a murderous 
struggle and utter ruin and misery beyond 
words? Surely if I can stop it—or hinder 
it—I am serving the spirit of peace, without 
disloyalty?” 


” said 


She moved to a tall wr 
old-fashioned thing wit] 
and, stooping a little, pull 
fastened together with a 

“Sir,” she said to the ] 
“here is the plan of Cap 
his friends for an armed fi 
You will see that it is aq 
and highly organized. ‘he 
nority will be powerless aga 
armed force, although # 
wolves at bay, if my 
right. Captain Frei 
eight o’clock this eveni 
interests of France to 
house. If I give you 
reveal his plans I onl 
return. 

“Yes?”’ asked Lie 
coldly. 

“Your word of hono 
of Captain Freiheit—my 
never be revealed.” 

““My word of honor 
a French officer,” said L 
vigne. 

Tie took the girl’s hand 
his lips. 

“It is a betrayal for love 
“To save innocent blood 
gates of hell.” 
He spoke with no shal Mm er 


rising tide of passion?” 
Kreuzenach, and then she 


general who had come to 
with Colonel Dubois. 
handed them to the gen 
in the hotel which was 
in Essen, and said, “Th 
urgent, mon capitaine, an 
tance,” 

The young officer sm 
percilious way and kept t 
in his desk for quite a tim 
scended to take them tot 

Lieutenant Delavign s 
cigarettes, looked at t 
L’Illustration and read 
of face creams and 
absent-minded way, fo 
wards. All his thoughts ¥ 
on the amazing betrayal | 
heit by this girl, Anna vonk 
loved him. For him, A ar 
was, of course, amazi 
that! Fate had lifted him 
scurity as a lieutenant 
section. This knowled; 


lein Anna had given him 
date of a monarchist 
undoubtedly result in ei 
If that happened Fran 
reparations. 
Sergeant Michel’s talk 
a voleano would be out 
cano would be in full ert 
It is not surprising th: 
ant of the French Ar 
exalted by the importa 
and flatter himself that 
pathy and good looks hé 
formation. But that eg 
inevitable to a young offi 
beneath a wave of admit 
the lady who had sac 
love for one man to thelé 
for the German people, fe 
the cause of peace. Wo 
“The general will s 
percilious officer, openit 
to the inner room. 
Lieutenant Delavigné 
doorway, with his hand 
The general was at his 
papers, while he held a ci 
His gold-embroidered ke 
his side, and the buttor 
undone. 
He slashed at his sign 
pen, and looked up at t 
a glint of amusement uné¢ 
brows. 
“Come in, mon lieute 
door behind you.’ 
Then he rose from hi 
the lieutenant on the sh 
“Trés bien! You have 
ful information. I thoug! 
would establish confiden 
right side of a pretty lad3 
are the best spies.” 
(Continued ona 
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Delavigne blushed deeply. 
yish the general’s jocular re- 
mention of spies. There was 
ss and vile in the idea that 
his knowledge while playing 
i 


; 
: 
: 


21 using his face as a thief’s 
at could hesay? Impossible 
these papers had been given 
h lady because she wanted her 
we put out of harm’s way. 
| put on his gold-rimmed 
glanced at the papers. | 
_ good deal of this,’’ he said. 
ye threads of the plot in our 
the date for the rising. That 
1 hough of course it is liable 


‘ 
z 
} 
: 
: 
1 
4 
: 


ac astounded or excited by the 
@ hose papers. Lieutenant De- 
3) sappointed because the gen- 
m and unimpressed. 

Ctain Freiheit,’”’ said the old 
u write in your report that he 
dulein Anna von Kreuzenach 
ak this evening. That is an 


} ne, “I have that information 
@ibt.” 

niidict me, eh?’’ said the gen- 
pie with a slight touch of im- 
You think he will keep his 


2, mon général,’ said Lieu- 


&’ said Lieutenant Delavigne, 
‘ herself.”’ 
n! smiled and shrugged his 


slecided otherwise. Captain 
silled two hours ago by the 
lider Schultz. We have ar- 
yderer.’’ 

in général?”’ 

jugh the head in a _ busy 


! stared down at his desk and 
siails on his blotting pad. 

is good for France—and it 
think only of that—I cannot 
y, me from the necessity of 
-iurdered man. On the whole 
| of nonintervention between 
iiunists and monarchists. If 
k each other in large numbers, 
cbetter for France. If they 
ay into anarchy and disrupt 
ich, again so much the better 
at is my own opinion. What 
bit. in Paris thinks is another 
fapnes they think one thing, 
uther. As a plain soldier I 
) of politicians and their ways 


ijhand again on the lieuten- 


; carried out a difficult task 
i¢ce and zeal. Your promotion 


iv général!” 
‘Delavigne saluted stiffly. 
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But in that moment of exaltation because 
of this promise, he had a sense of pity for a 
German lady whose lover lay dead. Her be- 
trayal for a larger cause had been made in 
vain. 
heit and put him out of harm’s way. 


There was a tinkle at the general's tele- | 
phone and the old man picked up the re- | 


ceiver and listened. 

He answered “ Yes! yes!”’ and “No, no!” 
and then snapped out some orders. 

“The machine-gun section will be reén- 
forced. Do not open fire unless the mob’’— 
he used the word “‘canaille’’— “attacks our 
guard posts. After that, sweep them ruth- 
lessly—without pity. This is the beginning 
of the big thing perhaps. So much the 
better. History will march. Tres 
bien!” 

He laid down the receiver and lit a cig- 
arette. 

“The communists have broken loose al- 
ready,” he said. “‘ Rioting, pillaging, burn- 
ing. Get back to your machine-gun section, 
mon lieutenant. The music of the mitra- 
illeuses is the best tune fora soldier’s ears.”’ 

Lieutenant Delavigne did not proceed 
directly to his old signal station. He re- 
turned to the house of Anna von Kreu- 
zenach to fetch his kit and Sergeant Michel. 
The music of the mitrailleuses was very 
loud in the direction of the Kreuzenach 
factories, and out of the darkness in that 
quarter red flames shot up and the sky 
throbbed with the glow of fire. The voleano 
was in eruption—the volcano of a people’s 
passion. 

One spark of it touched the body of the 
French lieutenant. 
him in the side as he walked towards the 
front door of the big square house opposite 
the factory gates. He staggered and put 


his hand to his side and cried out ‘‘Mon | 


Dieu!” before falling on the pavement in a 
twisted way. He tried to rise, but fell back 
again and writhed a little because of sharp 
pain, until he lost all physical sensation 
and was conscious only of self-pity and great 
weariness. 

It was Sergeant Michel who found him 
senseless two hours later and carried him 
indoors with foul curses, and then bent over 
him with a ery of ‘‘Mon lieutenant! Mon 
camarade!’’ Outside, the sharp staccato 
hammering of machine-gun fire grew louder 
and came clear. 

In the big hall with its ugly pillars of 
black marble the Fraulein Anna von Kreu- 
zenach, who had lost her lover that day, 
knelt beside the man who had been a spy in 
her house, and put her arm under his head 
and raised it, when for a few moments he 
recovered consciousness. 

He smiled and spoke faintly. 

“On the other side,’”’ he said in French, 
“there is, perhaps, no problem of the 
Ruhr! No frontiers of hatred, 
mademoiselle!’’ 

They were the last words of a French 
lieutenant, and rather gallant, I think. 


Sunset on Cody Canyon Above Shoshone Dam, Idaho 


Death had arrested Captain Frei- | 


A stray bullet struck | 
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The Watchman of 
the Coal Pile 


©The more coal costs the more 
you need HOFFMAN VALVES 


HOFF 
VALVES 


HE air-valves on your steam radiators either 
save coal or waste it. It pays to know which they 
are doing, with coal at present prices. 

The purpose of these valves is to clear the radi- 
ators and pipes of all air so that the steam flows 
easily and quickly into the radiators. If the valves 
fail to perform this function, blockades of air ob- 
struct the path of the steam. It is then necessary to 
burn extra coal in order to increase the steam pres- 
sure sufficiently to force a way through these block- 
ades and get any heat in the radiators. Obviously, 
this is a big waste of precious fuel. 


How you can tell faulty air-valves 


— if the valve hisses and leaks steam; 

—if the valve drips and spits water; 

— if the radiator or the pipes bang or thump; 

— if the radiator is only half hotin spite of a good fire. 
These danger signals mean that you are wasting 
coal. It is time to replace those inefficient valves 
with Hoffman Valves, “Watchmen of the Coal Pile.” 


Why Hoffman Valves are best 


THERE are many reasons why Hoffman Valves 
operate as no other valve can. But the principal 
reason is this. The Hoffman Valve holds the patent 
on certain principles of operation which no other 
valve can use. Yet these principles are basic and 
must be used if a radiator valve is to operate per- 
fectly. Year after year, home owners write us that 
Hoffman Valves have made their steam-heat 100 
per cent efficient, silent and coal-saving. 


Each Hoffman Valve is rigidly tested under actual 
operating conditions before it leaves the factory 
and is guaranteed in writing to give you five full 
years of satisfactory service. 


Send for a trial valve or the descriptive booklet. 
The coupon at the bottom will save your time. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO BOSTON 
In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal cities 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


Waterbury, Conn. 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., 


Enclosed is $2.15 for one No. 1 


more heat from 
less coal 


| Made by the makers of 
| Hoffman ‘‘Controlled Heat’’ 


Copyright, 1923 


is 


L 


Hoffman Valve to try on my worst 
radiator. If not satisfied I can re- 
turn the valve and receive my 
money back. 

Please send me the booklet, 
“More Heat from Less Coal.” 
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A universal topic 


—Sauerkraut 


H—one thing more, Mr. Jones— 

have you any sauerkraut?” 
“Indeed, we have, Mrs. Smith. And 
we're selling lots of it, too. Every- 
body’s eating sauerkraut nowadays.” 


“I guess they are. My husband was 


interested in one of the advertise | 


If | 


ments and sent for the booklet. 
you once read that booklet you’ll be 


interested in sauerkraut all right. It’s | 


really wonderful the health value 
there is in it.” 


“That’s what everybody says. 
up at the house two or three times a week— 
we’re all very fond of it. But I didn’t know 
there was a booklet about it.’ 


“Oh, you ought to send for one. It tells all 
the surprising things the doctors have been 
finding out about sauerkraut. Our doctor 
says it’s a natural conditioner.” 


“Yes, I know lots of doctors are recommend- 
ing it. They are paying so much more at- 
tention now to the right foods.” 


“Then the booklet has lots of recipes —new 
ways of preparing sauerkraut. So many 
people don’t know anything but the sacred 
spare-ribs and sauerkraut. There are all kinds 
of delicious salads and other dishes made 
with it.” 


“Tl certainly have to get the booklet for 
Mrs. Jones. How much sauerkraut shall I 
send you, Mrs. Smith? Id better send over 
a quantity. Then you won’t have to be 
ordering all the time.” 


a * a ok * * * * 


The facts about the value of this simple veg- 
etable food are surprising. Its lactic ferments 
have a tendency to prevent the growth of 
the harmful germs which so often cause 
serious ailments. By cleansing and disinfect- 
ing the intestinal tract and restoring normal 
functioning, sauerkraut often has a very 
beneficial effect, even in serious ailments. 


All these facts are told in detail in the book- 
let, Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” It’s inter- 
esting. Mail coupon now for your free copy. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 


You Want 

This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-19 
| Clyde, Ohio | 


| Please send me postpaid your free booklet “‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. | 


Name 


Address 


| |-| ie 


We have it | 
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THE LUCK OF THE MINGS 


at the little table, on which were set coffee 
and liqueurs, rose from his easy-chair to 


| shake hands with John Henry. 


| said pleasantly. 


| eyes. 
| wide, staring at it; and with a jerk he sat 
| bolt upright. 


“How do you do, Mr. Thoresway?”’ he 
“Let me introduce you to 
my daughter.” 

The girl moved her head languidly, and 
her eyes met John Thoresway’s with an 
interest in them. 

Morden Masters waved his hand to the 
easy-chair on the other side of the little 
table and said, ‘‘Have some coffee and a 
cigar and we’ll look at your jade comfort- 
ably.” 

John Henry gave the easy-chair a little 
twist so that sitting in it he could look at 
the girl, and sat down. Morden Masters 
poured him out coffee and a liqueur and 
gave him a large and admirable cigar. 

Then he said, not in a hopeful voice, 
“And now we'll look at the jade.”’ 

John Henry unwrapped the vase and 
handed it to him. He took it carelessly 
enough and looked at it with unexpectant 
To John Henry’s joy they opened 


“Why—why! But hang it all! It is!” 


| he said in a hushed, astonished voice. 


He stared at it and turned it round with 
the caressing fingers of those used to han- 
dling beautiful things. Then he looked at 
John Henry and said, ‘“‘How on earth did 
you get hold of it?”’ 

“T bought it at Gleneby’s. I liked it,’’ 
said John Henry. 

“‘T should think you did,’’ said Morden 
Masters. “‘You bought it at Gleneby’s? 
For next to nothing, of course, or I should 
have heard of the sale. What do you want 
for it?” 

John Henry looked at him. He liked him. 
He was a gentleman. He said frankly, 
““Well, to tell you the truth, sir, I haven’t 
the slightest idea what its value is.” 

“And I’m sure I haven’t,”’ said Morden 
Masters, still looking at the vase with eyes 
from which the astonishment had not yet 
passed. ‘‘You know how it is—objects of 
art have no definite value. It depends on 
how much a man wants them. I’ll give you 
a thousand for it. But it’s only fair to tell 
you that it’s a historical piece.” 

“Right,” said John Henry quietly. It 
says much for his control of himself that he 
did not shout it, but his eyes were shining. 

Morden Masters smiled at him and said 
in a kindly tone, ‘‘Then we’re both happy.” 

The girl rose and came to the table and 
took the vase from her father and looked 
at it. Then she held it up, balanced on her 
hand, and got the proportion. 

“But it’s charming,” she said. ‘‘ And all 
the luck of the world on it. What is it?” 

She was the possessor of the charming 
voice. 

“‘Tt’s known as the Luck of the Mings— 
the joss-stick holder from which the Ming 
emperors took the joss sticks they burned 
in front of their gods in the temple in the 
palace since the very beginning of the 
dynasty,’ said Morden Masters slowly. 
“Tt was carved by a holy man, and an un- 
commonly accomplished holy man he must 
have been—a great artist—between 1346 
and 1368. He spent twenty-two years on 
it, working on it off and on, I suppose. 
If you bear in mind that he worked with 
sand and a hand drill on one of the hardest 
stones there is, there is nothing surprising 
in that. Then he gave it to a disciple, the 
young bonze Chu Yuen-chang, who founded 
the Ming dynasty, telling him that as long 
as he and his descendants kept it the luck 
of the world was theirs. And that is exactly 
what happened; today people would tell 
you that it was a coincidence. But Shun- 
chi, the Manchu prince who took the king- 
dom from the Mings, had this vase stolen 


| for him by a priest before he made his 


effort.” 

He paused, gazing at the vase with almost 
loving eyes. 

‘ And did the luck follow the Manchus?”’ 
asked John Henry. 

“Well, a similar coincidence occurred,” 
said Morden Masters dryly. ‘‘This vase 
was carried away by some European soldier 
at the looting of the palace during the 
Peking expedition; and now there are no 
Manchu emperors.” 

“T wonder if it was a coincidence,”’ said 


| John Henry doubtfully. 


““T don’t,” said Miss Masters. 
“Myra’s a romantic,” said Morden Mas- 
ters, smiling at her, 
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“Well, the luck has certainly worked 
with me,” said John Henry. 

“Ah, but you liked the vase,’’ said Mor- 
den Masters. 

“T liked it very much,” said John Henry 
with feeling and on a note of regret that it 
was his no more. 

Myra smiled at him and went back to her 
divan; and they talked for rather more 
than an hour—about luck and strange co- 
incidences and jade and crystal and chal- 
cedony. It is not often that three people 
meet for the first time and find themselves 
so much in sympathy; and when John 
Henry rose to go, with a check for a thou- 
sand pounds in his pocket, Morden Masters 
invited him to dine with them on the Sun- 
day. 

John Henry accepted the invitation, and 
then he said, ‘By the way, I ought to tell 
you that there’s a Chinaman, a Chinaman 
called Sing, after that vase.” 

““There would be,”’ said Morden Masters 
in a tone of cheerful indifference. 

John Henry came out into Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue feeling that he was in a brighter 
world than he had known for many a long 
day. A thousand pounds meant freedom; 
if he used it judiciously he might be his own 
master again for good. He would certainly 
do his best to use it judiciously. But it was 
not only the thousand pounds that made 
the world brighter; the fact that Myra 
Masters was in it had an uncommonly illu- 
minating effect. Though it was little more 
than an hour since they had met, his mind 
was rather fuller of her than of the thousand 
pounds. 

At any rate she and the thousand pounds 
wholly filled it. 

But not for long. He had gone barely 
fifty yards down the avenue when he re- 
ceived a jolt. He had noticed a taxi waiting 
before a house on the opposite side of the 
road to Gordon House and about thirty 
yards higher up. It came briskly past him; 
and as it passed, the lamplight fell on the 
cockney face of the driver who had followed 
him from the city to Regent’s Park. In 
twenty seconds he understood exactly how 
Mr. Sing had been too astute for him. The 
Chinaman had himself run across the park; 
but he had sent the taxi round it. The 
driver had seen John Henry cross the road 
from the park to Primrose Hill, marked his 
course across the hill, picked him up cross- 
ing the Primrose Hill Road, and followed 
him to Ainger Road. 

The next morning, therefore, he rang up 
Morden Masters and told him how he had 
thought that he had shaken Mr. Sing off, 
but that astute gentleman had tracked him 
to Gordon House and probably seen the 
jade vase in his hand as he went to it, and 
also seen that he had come away from the 
house without it. 

Morden Masters said, “Thanks very 
much for letting me know. They’ re per- 
tinacious beggars; but Sing won’t get the 
Luck of the Mings.” 

John Henry was quick to act; and on 
Saturday morning he transferred himself 
and his belongings to a flat of three small 
rooms in Oppidan’s Road. On the Sunday 
evening he found Hathaway, another col- 
lector, who had come to see the Luck of the 
Mings, dining at Gordon House. He was 
pleased. His mind had remained quite as 
full of Myra Masters as of the thousand 
pounds; and he thought that his presence 
would give him more opportunities of talk- 
ing to her only. 

As they were eating their oysters Morden 
Masters said, “‘I’ve seen your Chinaman, 
Sing, all right, Thoresway. In fact, ever 
since you were here the house has been full 
of Chinamen. Mr. Sing—a good, simple 
soul, who at first assured me that you had 
sold me a soapstone vase as jade—has been 
three times to take it off my hands. And 
two tall, thin Chinamen, who speak no 
English, have been twice with an inter- 
preter; and this morning there came an- 
other tall, thin Chinaman, also without 
English and also with an interpreter. They 
want the vase; and the prices they are offer- 
ing for it are rising. Mr. Sing has got up to 
three thousand, the two Chinamen have 
got up to five, and the last Chinaman got 
up toseven. I think that all of them want 
to become emperors. But I can’t see my 
way to letting them have the Luck of the 
Mings to start trouble with. China’s quite 
a distressful enough country as it is without 
dynastic commotions. Besides, I want it 
myself,” 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
to come along like this, for, after all, it’s 
no business of yours.” 

“But I’m only too pleased,’”’ John Henry 
protested. ‘‘Itseems a hundred years since 
anything happened—anything exciting. 
The only thing is, if there’s trouble I don’t 
like having you there.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right,’’ she said con- 
fidently. ‘Besides, if you’re there, there 
isn’t like to be any trouble.” 

“T expect not,’’ said John Henry; and he 
sincerely hoped that there would be none. 

They plunged into speculations about the 
business; which of the Chinamen who had 
tried to buy the vase had kidnaped her 
father, and how had he done it? The car 
ran south, then east through the city and 
along the interminable dinginess of the 
Commercial Road, into the even dingier 
East India Dock Road. Halfway down that 
road it turned to enter one of the dingiest 
streets in the world. John Henry stopped 
it. Two policemen were standing a little 
way down the road; he got out of the car 
and went tothem. With the responsibility 
of the girl on his shoulders he was taking 
no chances. 

“T’m going down that street to get a 
gentleman out of pawn,” he said. “I don’t 
expect any trouble, but there may be. It 
doesn’t look a nice neighborhood.” 

“It isn’t,’”’ said one of the policemen. 

‘So if we’re not out of the place in ten 
minutes, you might call to ask what’s keep- 
ing us.” 

‘Very good, sir. We will,’’ said the other 
policeman readily. 

John Henry walked quickly back to the 
car; the two policemen strolled slowly after 
him. Seeing that the street was a narrow 
cul-de-sac John Henry made the chauffeur 
back the car down it, so that they could get 
right away, if need were. Their destination 
was the house which, running across the 
bottom of the street, made it a cul-de-sac. 
The Chinaman knocked at the door. The 
two policemen were coming down the street. 

John Henry got out of the car and said 
to Myra, ‘You had better stay in the car 
while I fetch your father.” 

“Certainly not! I’m coming with you,” 
she said, stepping quickly out to his side. 

The door opened into an unlit passage; 
and the light of the street lamp fell on the 
face of another low-class Chinaman. The 
passage looked uninviting and it smelled 
uninviting; but there was nothing to be 
gained by hesitating. John Henry entered 
with Myra on his heels. He held the life 
preserver short. There was not much room 
to hit in that narrow passage. It was better 
suited for short-arm jolts—with the loaded 
end. The Chinaman opened a door on the 
left at the bottom of it and stood aside for 
them to enter a long low room, lighted by a 
smelly oil lamp. A small table and two 
chairs stood on the other side of it; grubby- 
looking divans set with dirty cushions ran 
along the walls. 

At the table sat Mr. Sing, smiling at them 
with a smooth benignity. 

He bowed to them graciously and said, 
“You have brought the vase?”’ 

John Henry hesitated; then he said, 
“Yes. But I give it only to Mr. Masters.” 

It was a quite reasonable way of dealing 
with it, and should give Mr. Sing everything 
he wanted. But he seemed to be in a cap- 
tious mood. Perhaps it was that the vase 
had given him considerable trouble, or per- 
haps he wished to display his authority in 
his own house. 

At any rate he snapped, ‘‘Give me the 
vase!” 

“Nothing doing,” 
coldly. 

The shutter of smoothness rolled up from 
over Mr. Sing’s face and he banged on the 
table. The door opened, and there entered 
a big European and two Chinamen. 

‘““They’ve got a jade vase. Take it from 
them!” said Mr. Sing in a grating voice. 

John Henry hesitated for perhaps three 
seconds. No; it was no use handing over 
the vase till he had recovered Morden Mas- 
ters. He caught Myra’s arm, drew her, al- 
most jerked her, into the right-hand corner, 
and faced the attackers. 

The European, a big man, came forward, 
crouching a little, but with an easy swing; 
the two Chinamen hung a little behind him. 
In the middle of the room he stopped short 
and let his hands fall to his side. 

“Blimey! If it ain’t Black John!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Harris—Frank Harris,’ said John 
Henry, recognizing the most troublesome 
private he had ever handled, an impudent 
ruffian, but a first-class fighter. 


said John Henry 
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“Tt’s me, sir, all right,” said Harris; and 
turning to Mr. Sing he added, ‘‘You can 
leave me out of it, Sing. I know what’s good 
for me; and Black John on the job with his 
little leather stick isn’t—not by no manner 
o’ means. I'll just take a seat and see him 
knock the stuffin’ out of the rest of you.” 

With that he dropped onto a divan and 
took out his pipe. 

The two Chinamen fell back. If Frank 
Harris was afraid of this Englishman it was 
not for them to tackle him. Mr. Sing 
scowled on all of them. 

Myra shifted her position a little to get a 
view of John Henry’s face. His expression 
was unpleasant; but she found it pleasing 
in the circumstances. It explained the hesi- 
tation of the Chinamen and the attitude of 
Frank Harris—it and John Henry’s build. 

Mr. Sing snapped his fingers impatiently 
and a trifle helplessly; and, as if at a signal, 
the shutter of smoothness came down over 
his face. He gave an order in Chinese, and 
the two Chinamen left the room. In three 
minutes they came back with Morden Mas- 
ters. He was looking pale and shaky, and 
his left hand was bound up in a handker- 
chief. 

“Give the brute the vase,” he said to 
John Henry in a shaky voice. 

“Give it him?” said John Henry, look- 
ing at Mr. Sing with unpleasant eyes. “I 
thought he offered you three thousand for 
it.” He frowned on Mr. Sing and said 
sharply, “‘The check.” 

Mr. Sing looked at him and said nothing 
at all. Quietly he took a check book from 
his pocket and wrote out a check. He held 
it out. John Henry took it, looked at it, 
pulled the vase from his pocket and handed 
ittohim. Mr. Sing thrust it into his pocket 
without looking at it, and rose. 

“Good night,’’ he said smoothly. 

John Henry lost no time. Giving the 
Chinamen no chance of getting behind him 
he shepherded Myra and Morden Masters 
out of the room and down the passage. 
Myra opened the house door. 

As she did so there came a rush from the 
outside, and seven or eight men, Chinamen 
all, burst into the passage and in their rush 
carried the three of them down it and back 
into the room, though John Henry, with one 
arm round Myra’s waist, applied several 
short-arm jolts with the loaded end of the 
life preserver to those he could reach. As 
they were rushed into the room he caught 
a glimpse of Mr. Sing’s serene face as he 
threw something at the lamp. There was a 
crash and they were in darkness. The 
Chinamen were squeaking and scuffling 
around them. Frank Harris’ voice came 
from the far corner in surprised profanity. 

Then a hand pawed John Henry’s coat; 
and in accents of relief at having found him, 
Mr. Sing murmured in his ear, “‘ Take care 
of it for me. I will pay. I will come,’ and 
thrust something at him. 

John Henry stuck the life preserver be- 
tween his teeth and took it. It was the jade 
vase. Again he thrust it into his hip pocket. 

A gruff voice in the doorway said loudly 
and sternly: ‘‘’Ere! What’s all this? Are 
you all right, sir?’”’ And the torches of the 
two policemen lit up the room. 

The light displayed every Chinaman 
locked in the arms of a fellow countryman, 
and Frank Harris very flat against the wall 
in the corner. But it did not display Mr. 
Sing. He seemed to have left. 

“I’m all right,’ said John Henry; and he 
made haste to make sure that Myra and 
Morden Masters were unharmed. 

They were; and once more he shepherded 
them through the door and down the pas- 
sage, out of the house and into the car. He 
tipped the policemen, and the car started. 

Morden Masters was indeed shaky. He 
told them that the brutes had hammered 
his finger nails—two of his finger nails—till 
he gave in and wrote the note to Myra. His 
pressing need was a doctor to deal with 
them. 

As they came to Gordon House he said, 
“At least two of that three thousand 
pounds is yours, Thoresway.”’ 

“T don’t see it,” said John Henry quickly. 

“T do,’ said Morden Masters. “If it 
hadn’t been for you the brutes would have 
got the vase for nothing.” 

“Of course they would,’ said Myra 
quickly. ‘‘And won’t you come to dinner 
tomorrow, to be thanked properly? We 
must see to daddy’s fingers now.” 

John Henry accepted the invitation. 

He reached home very much refreshed. 
He had not enjoyed so stimulating an eve- 
ning for years. Forthwith he set the jade 
vase in its place in the middle of the mantel- 
piece. Again it gave him the greatest 
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would prove unproductive, for he became 
suave again and said that his clients were 
prepared to pay a reasonable sum—say, a 
couple of hundred pounds—to John Henry 
for the trouble he had had in the matter. 

John Henry would have loved dearly to 
sell Mr. Boyle’s masterpiece to them, but 
he could not quite bring himself to do so, 
though they richly deserved it, and it would 
save him trouble, probably a good deal of 
trouble. He refused the offer. Mr. Car- 
ruthers again became haughty and said that 
in that case his clients would at once com- 
mence legal proceedings to recover the vase. 

John Henry said that that would suit him 
perfectly, since, to do so, they would be 
compelled to establish the only fact he 
wished to know before handing over the 
vase. Mr. Carruthers assumed a very 
‘darkling air and bade John Henry beware, 
his clients were not men to be trifled with. 

“T will beware,’ said John Henry; and 
Mr. Carruthers went away muttering and 
dissatisfied. 

For his part John Henry was quite satis- 
fied, even pleased; the shadow was about 
to lift from his life; and he would be free to 
Hes Myra the things he was so eager to tell 

er. 

But he must not let things seem too easy 
to the Chinamen. He locked Mr. Boyle’s 
masterpiece in his trunk, took the Luck of 
the Mings to the safe-deposit vaults in 
Chancery Lane, and left it in one of them. 
He also took the precaution of insuring the 
other Oriental masterpieces he had ac- 
quired against burglary. He had a feeling 
that the agents of the Chinamen would not 
be particular only to carry away Mr. Boyle’s 
masterpiece. 

For three days nothing happened. On 
the third night he was up late, cleaning a 
jade Taoist spirit gong he had found in the 
Chalk Farm Road. Ata few minutes past 
one something fell on the floor with a bang 
and a click just inside the door of his flat. 
He thought that something had been thrust 
through the slit for letters. He went to see 
what it was. He opened his sitting-room 
door to admit a rush of masked figures; and 
before he realized what was happening a 
dozen hands had gripped him. What had 
fallen on the floor was the lock of his front 
door, sawed round and carelessly allowed 
to drop. 

In the grip of so many hands he stood 
quiet. Three of his captors were Europeans, 
three Chinamen. 

Then the voice of Frank Harris, badly 
disguised, said, “It’s no good making a 
fuss, captain; we’ve come for that there 
piece of jade and we’re goin’ to have it.” 

John Henry cursed them freely—to pro- 
duce the right atmosphere; then he growled, 
“Don’t turn the place upside down, con- 
found you! It’sin my trunk. The keys are 
on the dressing table—the biggest key.” 

“Now you're talking,” said Frank Harris 
in a pleased voice. 

The shortest man, a European, loosed 
John Henry and went into the bedroom. 
In two minutes he came back with Mr. 
Boyle’s masterpiece. 

On the instant the three Chinamen 
loosed John Henry, and one of them 
snatched it. They passed it from one to the 
other, talking in high excited voices. John 
Henry made no effort to shake off Frank 
Harris and the tall man who gripped his left 
arm. Things were going quite as he wished. 
Then the tallest and leanest of the China- 
men spoke in Chinese to the short man. 

“You’re to loose him,” said the short 
man. 

They loosed John Henry, but stood ready 
for trouble. 

The tall Chinaman stepped forward, 
holding out a small packet to John Henry, 
and said a few words. 

The small man said, “‘ He says, ‘We pay; 
we do not steal.’”’ 

John Henry took the packet in some as- 
tonishment. This was not what he had ex- 
pected. 

Carrying Mr. Boyle’s masterpiece the tall 
Chinaman led the way out of the room. He 
went quickly, the two others following. 

The three Europeans hesitated, looking 
at one another and the packet. 

John Henry jumped to the table, jerked 
open the drawer, and snatched the revolver 
out of it. 

“Outside!” he said. 

They went. 

John Henry opened the packet. It con- 
tained ten five-hundred-pound notes. He 
almost gasped, and then he smiled. And 
then hesighed. He sighed for the three poor 
Chinamen. They had gone to conquer an 
empire with Mr. Boyle’s masterpiece. 
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1. The new hinged cap 
is “on even when it’s 
off.” It can’t slip from 
your fingers down the 
drain pipe or hide 
under the bath tub. 


This patented cap is 
easier to screw on,too. 
The threads engage 
perfectly the first time 
— none of those an- 
noying false starts. 


See that ring in the 
cap? It enables youto 
hang the tube up out 
of the way. A screw- 
hook comes in every 
package. 


Y/ A New Convenience 
/ from Shaving Headquarters 


7 / ILLIAMS’ doffs its cap to you—the new hinged 

hi cap that can’t get lost. Every morning of the 

; year you'll enjoy its greater convenience just as you’ll 
enjoy its greater ease and speed. 


A twist—and you forget the cap. It’s there but out of 
the way. A squeeze and you have a pure white cream that 
not only lathers quickly and gratefully on your softened 
beard but which helps keep your skin in prime condition 
year in and year out. Thousands of men tell us: ‘The 
perfect cream in the perfect container.” 


For men who prefer the stick, Williams’ Doublecap (absolutely new) and 
Williams’ Holder Top Stick (the original holder top stick) give the genuine 
Williams’ in the most convenient stick forms. There are Re-Loads for both. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn. Montreal, Canada 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 
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Instructions 
To Service Department 


Every employee in the Service Department has a responsible duty to 
perform in insuring unlimited satisfaction to the user of every Conklin 
Pen and Pencil. 


1. You are to assume the customer is always right. 


2. Exercise care, and give the same consideration to the owner of 
every pen and pencil that you yourself would expect. 


3. Each employee must thoroughly understand that any Conklin 
product which fails to render the full service intended should either 
be repaired free of charge, or replaced with a new one. You are to 
assume that the fairness of the owner will not impose the burden of 
repair, or replacement of pen or pencil, when such is the result of 
carelessness or accidental breakage. 


4. Every Conklin product must suit the user’s style and char- 
acter of writing. Fineness or coarseness of pen, and the degree of 
flexibility, contribute largely to satisfactory use. When change of 


gold nib is required, render such service free of charge, regardless © 


of cost or effort. 


5. It should be your sole aim to interpret properly the requests 
and desires of Conklin dealers and users in rendering this very 
important service. 


6. It is your duty to render prompt service on all matters of repair 
or exchange, and to assist Conklin dealers and users in overcoming 
any difficulties which may be encountered. 


7. The utmost courtesy should at all times dominate the handling of 
inquiries, either in person or thru correspondence; and every effort 
should be put forth to make the Conklin user feel that his sugges- 
tions and censtructive criticisms are always welcome. 


Conklin Pensare madein the Crescent Filler typeand 
the Lever Filler type—in black rubber, red rubber, 
silver, yellow, green and white gold. A wide range of 
sizesandstyles—$2.50to$25. ConklinPencilsinsilver 
plate, sterling, yellow, green and white gold—from 
$1 to $20. Utility sets in attractive boxes—$8 to $40. 


Conklin—Toledo 


Boston San Francisco Chicago London Barcelona 


From the first manufacturing opera- 
tion to the last—and beyond— 
Conklin is thinking of the customer 
—the user of its pens and pencils. 


Safeguarding every step in the fac- 
tory with skill and long experience, 
Conklin takes the final precaution 
through this positive injunction laid 
on its service department. 


The strength of this guarantee—for 
it is a guarantee—cannot be over- 
emphasized. 
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AY BOOK AND HEART 


(Continued from Page 25) 


here, It is something like being dead my- 
self, in part; an ease at last, where for so 
many years love wrought pain and won- 
ders. 

But if you sigh and shed tears when your 
husband has been dead twelve years, you 
sigh and weep for yourself, not for him. So 
it is no use to make a fuss. Nobody will 
believe you. 

Faith was-married in December, after 
her father’s death, and went away with her 
husband, as happy a bride and groom as 
you could wish to see. That helped, seeing 
her go straight into love and marriage as a 
woman should. 

But I do not remember feeling the need 
of help. I had taken a smaller, prettier 
house, maybe, for this wedding, that she 
might go out from one which had no dark 
memories of our grief. Now I was left 
alone init. I must have felt that; but I do 
not remember such feelings, only sitting 
before the fire during the long evenings, be- 
mused and strangely peaceful. 

I worked very hard that winter, and 
grew stronger. I finished Eve’s Second 
Husband and wrote The Recording Angel, 
both of which were published in THE Sat- 
URDAY EVENING Post. 


Somebody has made a calculation to 
prove that thirty years are required to im- 
bue a nation with a new idea. That would 
depend, I should think, upon the character 
of the idea. This nation was aroused to the 
idea of war in a few minutes not many 
years ago. In a comparatively short time 
our troops had crossed the ocean and were 
fighting in France. If it should be a peace- 
able notion, something to do with religion 
or morals or an intelligent idea of what edu- 
cation really is, I am certain we should 
wrangle about it for at least thirty years 
before finally rejecting it and going on our 
haphazard way. 

But if your idea takes the form of a play, 
a motion picture, or of fiction, you get 
action much quicker. You last about as 
long as the fashion of a sleeve. And if by 
some chance quality of your work you sur- 
vive as an author, you ought not to expect 
to be on the list of popular writers. They 
are annuals. Our times produce them like 
ragged robins, to be sown again next year. 
When have you ever seen the same au- 
thor’s name three years in succession on 
this list? Never, unless some philanthro- 
pist spent twenty-five thousand dollars ad- 
vertising to keep it there. 

But very few publishers are endowed 
with the philanthropic impulse. I do not 
think we ought to complain about that. As 
a business proposition we do not last. The 
reason is clear. In a nation of hasty- 
minded, impatient people, very few of 
whom will keep the same model of an auto- 
mobile two years, even if it still runs like 
greased lightning, if they can afford to ex- 
change it for a different model, why should 
we expect them to go on reading the same 
author’s books year after year? It is ask- 
ing too much. Not enough people will do 
it. You are last year’s literary lettuce. 
Your book may be a good one, but the idea 
of you has withered. They want something 
out of this year’s spring garden of authors. 
This is the way it goes, and no harm done; 
it gives writers a chance to be, and then not 
to be, which isn’t so bad if you have ever 
been. 

I speak without reserve here, and cer- 
tainly without malice, because I have never 
been a popular author, only what you may 
calla durable one. I think I have survived 
all the wildcat writers who began to spit 
fiction about the time I began to tell men 
and women the secrets of their own hearts. 

Still, there was a short period immedi- 
ately after A Circuit Rider’s Wife appeared 
when the publishers were willing to risk the 
bet of at least one book on it. 

I remember the day this perilous busi- 
ness for publishers began. One cold winter 
day, shortly after Faith’s marriage, I was 
sitting before the living-room fire, hard at 
work on The Recording Angel, when some- 
body called. He introduced himself as Mr. 
Sears and expected me to know him, but I 
did not. As to that, I once did not know 
Col. George Harvey when his name was 
quoted as an authority on literary matters 
in a letter I had from somebody connected 
with Harper Brothers. I wrote and asked 
who Colonel Harvey was. Came a letter 
from that great man himself, in which he 
let me know with suspicious meekness that 
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Make partners of 
your feet! 


ARTNERS that help you put more snap and hustle into the 

old job, that help you keep young, that help you get more fun 
and invigoration from your play time—make such partners of 
your feet by wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe. 


This shoe, because of its real “‘chassis’’ which has a concealed, 
built-in arch bridge, gives a correct walking base for the delicately 
formed weight-carrying foot structure. No sagging; no strain; 
just perfect comfort and foot vigor all day long—every day! 


A new sense of foot usefulness and freedom, because there is 
support where needed, yet this shoe bends freely with the foot. 
Good style and long wear, too. It’s the complete shoe—for men 
who want all life has to give! 


The shoe illustrated above is carried in stock. No. 155 in 
Black Calf and No. 160 Tony Brown Calf. If there is no 
dealer to whom we can refer you in your city, we will 
arrange to supply you. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Dept. S-10, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of the ‘‘Just Wright’’ Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


(The Talbot Shoe Co., St. Thomas, Ont., are licensed 
by us to make men’s Arch Preserver Shoes for Canada) 


with E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass., for the making of men's 
and boys’ shoes and with The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, for the 
making of women’sand misses’ shoes. 


This Trade- Mark is found on the sole 
and lining of every genuine Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. There are seven patents 
embodied in Arch Preserver Shoe 
construction. These are vested solely 
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he was the head of the Harper publishing 
business. One is not necessarily an igno- 
ramus because he or she does not know all 
the gods of this present world. Afterwards I 
made a brief visit to the Harveys, and liked 
Mrs. Harvey very much. The colonel did 
not appear to be in need of being liked. 
But he was a pleasant sort of man. 

Now, coming back to my visitor that 
winter afternoon: He stood upon my door- 
step proclaiming himself to be Sears, which 
meant nothing to me until he said he rep- 
resented Appleton and Company. 
That meant a good deal. I had one 
publisher, but I was willing to take 
on another one. Authors are like 
shiftless tenants. They move every 
year, hoping to better their fortunes 
by migration, never realizing that 
the trouble is in them, not the land 
or the landlord. What I mean is that 
we change publishers frequently, 
when maybe we should change the 
quality of our stories. 

After Mr. Sears had sat down 
and poked the fire, which is a vin- 
dictive spirit we all have toward 
fires, he let me know that he was 
the head of Appleton’s, which 
meant more to me, of course. 

Now this is something I cannot 
understand. As we sat there dis- 
cussing books and royalties, my 
financial instinct grew like Jonah’s 
gourd. When it came to the issue, 
I demanded a royalty no sensible 
publisher would have paid. 

This caused Mr. Sears to rise 
majestically, put on his coat, hold 
his hat sarcastically suspended 
above his head as he wished me 
good afternoon and went out. 

I blush now to think how absurd 
my demands were; but then I did 
not feel so bad, because I knew a 
representative of another New 
York publishing house was even 
then on his way to see me. 

Something had certainly gone to my 
head. Maybe it was vanity. But my no- 
tion is that it was the same gambling in- 
stinct which brought my father home from 
the markets with fifty cents in his pocket 
after selling fifty bales of cotton. Although 
the case of this young representative of the 
above mentioned publishing house more 
nearly resembles the case of my father. 

He agreed to pay a lump sum of so much 
for each of two books on delivery. In view 
of later experiences, I am inclined to the 
opinion that.I snitched him, although you 
might not think so if I named the fig- 
ures. 

He was an enterprising young man, and 
he was interviewed that night for the lead- 
ing Nashville paper. In the course of this 
interview he told everything, including the 
price he was to pay for these stories. 

The effect was electrical. It turned out 
that Nashville had been hoarding literature 
for years. Authors whom no one suspected 
of being authors called upon this publisher 
the next day to submit their manuscripts, 
poetry, fiction and historical works on the 
late war, meaning the Civil War. He fled at 
last, leaving much copy behind but carry- 
ing with him a huge new composition suit- 
ease filled with the intellectual wealth of 
the city. 

I do not know how it may be with other 
writers, but I have met only one woman in 
my lifetime, who discussed the matter at 
all, who had no ambition or desire to be- 
come an author; and I never knew any 
man who reached the confidential stage of 
exposing his talents who did not believe he 
could write if he only had the time to do it; 
and I have known all kinds, including those 
who cannot write their own names. This 
makes no difference. They feel the urge of 
authorship no less on this account. The 
world is full of mute inglorious Miltons— 
thank heaven! 

I did not know what had happened until 
the telephone began to ring the morning 
after this interview. This was all very 
well, pleasant words from pleasant friends. 
But before noon of that day the business 
world had got wind of my exceedingly 
modest financial prospects. Followed a 
whirlwind campaign of agents and pro- 
moters. A wildcat banker who wrote a let- 
ter of advice about investments. He was 
willing to become entirely responsible for 
these. He wanted to help me. There was 
one man who was determined to sell me an 
automobile, and the representative of a 
monument syndicate wanted to erect a 
mausoleum over the grave of my husband. 
It was everybody, with anything to sell 
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I Do Not Remember Such Feelings, Only Sitting 
Before the Fire During the Long Evenings 


from a house to stock in a defunct coal 
company—something like forty letters in 
two days’ mail, setting forth more bright 
business opportunities than exist in the 
world for a mere widow. I finally left town 
in desperation and did not return until The 
Recording Angel was finished. 

My confidence in human nature’s finan- 
cial aspects was practically destroyed for 
a time by this experience. I have missed 
doubling my income once or twice by refus- 
ing to take the advice of some wise man 
about investments. But I have missed los- 
ing everything I had a dozen times by not 
doing so. 

If you are a woman—and a widow, at 
that—accustomed to rely with implicit con- 
fidence upon the judgment of the husband 
you used to have, pray earnestly that the 
Lord will help you to break this habit of 
confidence in mankind about your own af- 
fairs, because they have not your husband’s 
reasons for protecting you and your little 
mite. Lovers and promoters belong to the 
same class. If you area puling widow with- 
out sufficient spunk to bear your own lone- 
liness, Nature will compel you to take the 
lover at his own valuation; but there is no 
reason for allowing a promoter to take what 
you have got. With him, frisking you is a 
cold matter of business; with you, it is 
laziness and moral weakness. Attend to 
your own affairs if you have any sense at 
all. If you have not, do not have any affairs. 
You can tell by watching yourself. Ifyou 
are inclined to fold your hands, look sweetly 
and innocently into the face of somebody 
and say, “ Mr. Smith, I know nothing about 
business. My husband always shielded me 
from every care of that kind. I know you 
are a good business man. I trust you im- 
plicitly to do the best you can with my in- 
vestments’’—I say, if you are silly enough 
to do such a thing as that, get right up the 
moment Mr. Smith is gone, put your hus- 
band’s insurance money in one of your last 
year’s stockings and bury it under the wood- 
pile; because if you do not, very frequently 
Mr. Smith actually will do the best he can— 
but not for you. 

In the summer of 1911 I went abroad and 
wrote a series of articles for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post on the women of the Old 
World. I do not think there is so much 


difference now as there was then between 
those women and these women of the New 
World. But we are all still feminine to the 
very bone. We only conceal the attributes 
of our gender and temperament under a dif- 
ferent manner. Maybe it is clothes, maybe 
it is the point of view we take of morals or 
politics or industrial economics or education 
or social hygiene. But we are practically 
the same, my dears, under all 
these aliases of our modern 
convictions. The change— 
the very great change is in 
the men. They are not so 
willing as formerly to assume 
the responsibilities of mar- 
riage. They are much more 
willing than formerly to give 
their wives encouragement 
to get divorces. The young 
ones are not settling down to 
work as fast as the young 
girls do. More of them are 
joining the bandit and boot- 
legging professions. Read 
your morning papers and see 
how many youths from six- 
teen to twenty-three com- 
mitted burglary or some 
other crime the night before. 
They are putting the old 
robbers and yeggmen out of 
business. Presently our peni- 
tentiaries will become train- 
ing schools for boys. 


ers are not responsible for 
this state of affairs. Mothers 
have very little control over 
the fate of their sons after 
they are old enough to get 
out on the pavement. But 
modern fathers certainly are 
to blame. This is one reason 
why I say that men have 
changed. A father used to 
be somebody —in his own 
house, at any rate; now he 
seems to exercise little influ- 
ence and practically no au- 
thority. There is something 
wrong with the old man. He 
has lost his grip. Little 
Johnny is not afraid of him 
and big John despises him— 
and nobody works but father. 
His sons are frolicking and spending at an 
age when he had gone to work and begun 
to save his money. 

Don’t ask me about the girls. I think 
the poor things are doing very well, con- 
sidering the let-down in the standards of 
men, which have always determined the 
quality of women. Many more young 
women every year are earning their own 
clothes, if not their living. They must do it 
or dress economically, go nowhere and be 
despised. 

In September of 1914 Tur Post sent me 
to the war zone in Europe. I have heard 
that I was the first woman correspondent 
sent abroad at that time; but this is prob- 
ably a gross exaggeration. 

My experiences during the early months 
of the Great War, when all was terror and 
confusion, have been written and need not 
be repeated here. I did not go so far or do 
so well as others who went over later. Look- 
ing back now, I know the impression I re- 
ceived then that will outlast all others was 
not the naked red horrors of war; but it 
was to see a world from which all cowardice 
had disappeared, when even the weakest 
and the meanest showed valor and utter 
forgetfulness of self, and where spiritual 
emotion reached the anguish of sublime 
faith in God. In the face of wounds, death, 
desolation and despair, they clung to their 
altars and prayed. Merciful God! Shall I 
ever forget those churches in France where 
the women and old men crowded to recite 
their prayers, while they waited for news 
of that day’s battle? I do not know what 
the world thinks. We seem to be in a bad, 
bitter mood; but this is something I do 
know: Such prayers are answered, though 
ten thousand graves lie between us and the 
peace we prayed to save. 

I have never had time to repine or to use 
up the strength of my days wishing for what 
I did not have and could not get. But all 
those years I was tagging along after Lundy 
in the itineracy, even in Oxford, and espe- 
cially after we came to live in Nashville, 
I was secretly homesick for the country. I 
was like some poor potted plant, taken wild 
from the fields and imprisoned in a green- 
house, that never ceases to wither and wish 
in its insensate way for the fresher air of the 
open spaces, for rain from its own heavens 
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published in The Country Gentleman, and 
which won her reputation as a serious 
humorist at this business. I can see her 
now whisking up this road or that one in 
the neighborhood, going to doctor some- 
body’s sick pig. And I can see her and 
Harry roaring off one hot day in a dusty 
little flivver, going for the veterinary be- 
cause all their pigs had come down at once 
wich an illness which might be fatal, but 
which proved to be worms. Such rejoicing! 
And I can see little Faith coming down the 
Dutch staircase in the living room every 
evening, groomed and dressed, followed by 
Harry, also groomed and dressed, as if they 
expected to attend a play that night, when 
the nearest place of any amusement was in 
Atlanta, seventy miles distant. 

We read Dickens aloud and discussed 
pigs or the crops or the next thing to be 
built, for we were still in the constructive 
period. 


nite with no snaik. She did not sleep 
around my leg, but crawled every few 
minits. When I woke up the last time, she 
wuz around my neck and I mite uv swal- 
lowed her. It wuz awful.’’ So we made a 
privut house for her uv a segar box and 
put a pin cushion of Franks mothers in for 
her to rest on. All the gang took turns 
about during school wearing her on ther 
arms. 

Yesterday the gang sed: “‘She must have 


a name.’ 

And we all sed: “Hurrah.” 

And Zeke ansered: ‘You have named 
her, ureself.’’ 

And we sed: ‘‘How?” 

And he sed: “By ure cheer. It is like 
a war hoop, and the Indian war hoop is 
Allah.” 

And we sed: “Who told you?”’ 

And he sed: ‘‘Noncents, its in the Bibel.”’ 

So Frank replied as he patted the snaik: 
“Good old Allah!’”’ So we called her Allah 
all morning, but she dyed in history. 

It wuz like this. Esaw, hes our teacher, 
asked Zeke a question, and Zeke started to 
anser, when he noticed Allah on the floor. 
He made a jump for her and slipped. When 
he got up, Allah’s head was mashed against 
the bottom of his shoe and the rest of 
Allah wuz on the floor dead. Esaw made 
him carry her out. 

We had a big funerel, but Zeke sed: 


“Im the murderer. I should put on sack 


cloth and ashes.” 

Frank sed: ‘“Alrite.’’ But we did not 
have any cloth sacks, only one gunny 
sack. But we filled it with ashes and rolled 
Zeke in it. It wuz grand. 

Just then, Zekes father appered, looking 
for Zeke. But he dident know him at first. 
So he sed to us: “Seen anything of Zeke, 
boys?” 

And Frank ansered: ‘That is Zeke,” 
and pointed to the gunny sack. 

And Zekes father grabbed the sack and 
Zeke came out, and he sed: ‘“‘What on 
earth does this mean?”’ 

And Zeke sed: “I am mourning for our 
pet snaik in sack cloth and ashes.” 

And Zekes father replied: ‘Ure suit is 
rooned, and it cost 20$.” 

And Zeke sed: ‘Yessir.’ 

And his father sed: “‘No back talk, but 
when I get through with you, you will be 
sick of snaiks.”” So we left fast, so his father 
could finish with him. 

ure luven brother, RAYMOND. 

ELL, MARGE: I gave one of the 

stitches to Zeke Dalton and one to 
Frank Peyton. The other three I sold to 
three sixth-graders for two-bits apeace. 
They were taken out yesterday. But I have 
bad news for you: the woond has dropped 
to cl a look. It happened at recess time. 
I was watching the clock from my bed in 
the hospittle, when all of a sudden it wuz 
twenty-ate min. after ten, so I sed: ‘Oh, 
for a orange albuman!”’ And the nurse sed: 
“That’s the man, all ready for his nourish- 
ment.’”’ And she walked down the hospittle 
corridors to make it. 

Then Zeke peeked in and sed: “Is the 
coast cleer?’”’ AndI sed: ‘‘Eye, eye, mate,” 
so him and six other boys came into my 
room. And I sed: ‘‘Lay ure nickles on the 
glass table if you want a look.” 

Zeke sed: ‘‘Honest, Raymond, its only 
worth a cl.” 
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The active work and supervision was 
performed by them. I had the good sense 
to have this study where I am now writing 
built in a skirt of woods beyond the big 
cabin, and I spent all my time in it then, 
writing whatever came top in my mind. 
Some time during this period it was A Circuit 
Rider’s Widow I gadded about a good deal, 
spending several monthsin New York every 
winter. 

From such scenes as this I would fly back 
to my valley, where everything was peace- 
ful and busy growing green; my young 
people up to their eyes in work, sowing or 
reaping. 

But it was not to last. After two years 
Harry was offered a position that he could 
not afford to refuse. So Faith and her 


husband went away to their own life in | 


another place. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


¥€—By Clara Bellle Thompson 


So I ansered: “‘Very well. And you can 
have a hypodermick for ¢c4; that is, if ure 
not afraid.” 

“Whose afraid?” yelled Shorty. 

So I let some water slide from my glass 
into the needle and I gave him a punch in 
the arm. ‘‘Ouch,’ sed Shorty. ‘‘ That don’t 

ibigin 

And Pat sed to Zeke: ‘‘Ure next.’”” And 
Zeke sed to Pat, ‘‘No, ure next.’”? And Pat 
sed to Zeke, “No, ure next.’”? And Zeke sed 
to Pat, ‘““No, ure next.’””? And they began to 
fite, wen in walked the inturn. He wuz un- 
dressed as usual; wearing his white pajam- 
mas. But he took Zeke and Pat by the 
collars and sed: ‘“‘Wich window do you 
want to drop from?”’ 

And Shorty hollered: ‘‘Coward, wy dont 
you pick on someone ure size?” 

And the inturn ansered: ‘‘Ure about the 
rite size”’ and started for him. Well, by that 
time the room wuz emty, so he sed: ‘‘Ab- 
domans are no treet for me, Shall I pull up 
the sheet?’’ 

So he did and the nurse came in with the 
orange albuman and it was all quite. 

And I sed: ‘‘I dont feel like eating.” 

And the inturn replied to the nurse: 
“Does this young gentleman have callers?”’ 

And the nurse sed: “If you mean, Ray- 
mond their, oh, no. This is just the IVth 
day since the operashun.”’ 

And I sed: ‘If you will let me hold my 
apendicks, I will now take the albuman.”’ 

And the inturn sed: ‘Let him have it.’’ 
which the nurse did in the alcohol bottle and 
the inturn looked at me and sed: “‘ Yes, this 
is a nice, quite room to convaless in, what, 
Raymond?” ; 

And I drank the albuman, wile he walked 
out. 

Well, I am pretty rich now. Besides the 
V$ you gave me for the operashun, I made 
a 1$ each for not haveing my drum or my 
pidgeon, or Frank Peyton. Pop gave me 
the dollers. It wuz like this. It wuz at nite 
and I sed: ‘‘O, my. If I could only have 
my drum to play a wile.’”’ And Pop sed: 
“How would this doller comfort you for the 
omishun. We have sum friends in this hos- 
pittle who might recuver.” 

I layed the doller under my pillow and 
pretty soon I sed: “Could I play with my 
pidgeons if they wuz here?”’ And pop sed: 
“Heavens, no! Cant youshut up?”’ Then 
he sed: “I am forgetting that ure an in- 
valid, my boy. Heres another doller to 
think about. Forget the pidgeons.’”’ And 
after wile, I sed: ‘“‘If only I had Frank to 
talk to. O, lam so lonely. Will I ever be 
well?”’ 

And pop sed: “ Make it three dollers and 
if you say another word, I take them all 
back.” 

So I went to sleep. 

The nurse says that Zeke must leeve. He 
has been sitting by me wile I told him what 
to rite you. Lovenly yrs. 

RAYMOND. 
Dickatated but not red. 

RAYMOND purr ZEKE. These are bizness 
turms and mean that I let Zeke rite the 
letter which I spoke to him. 

Post S.—I wach every male, in case you 
have ritten or sent sumthing. Tell ure hus- 
band that I may never be able to use the 
roler skates he sent me, I mean if I dye. 

Lovenly, 
RAYMOND. 
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HESE are by-words in 
the Continental fac- 
tory. 

“Take your time, Boys,” 
say the foremen. ‘This 
fibre’s got to be the best in 
the world!” 


Continental Vulcanized Fibre 
Tubes, for example, are not made 
by piece-work. Therefore, the 
men turn the mandrels slowly 
and carefully —the only way to 
make perfect tubes. 

Patient, painstaking season- 
ing in rooms of fixed tempera- 
ture fits Continental Vulcanized 
Fibre for the longest, hardest 
duty. 


Continental] 
Fibre 


Continental workmen are old 
hands at fibre making. They are 
satisfied to*produce nothing but 
the BEST. 

That is made easier to do by 
giving them the finest and purest 
of raw materials to work with. 
Continental paper and chemi- 
cals are unsurpassed for their 
purposes. 

Continental Vulcanized Fibre 
is sold in sheets, tubes, rods and 
special shapes in red, black and 
natural (approaching white) 
and in all thicknesses. 

If you are interested in highest- 
grade Vulcanized Fibre or lam- 
inated phenolic condensation 
materials, write for our book, 
“Insulation,” and ask for prices 
on material to fit your needs. 
Use the coupon. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE 
COMPANY 


Newark, Delaware 
NEW YORK 


233 Broadway 
CHICAGO 
332 S. Michigan Av. 
w PITTSBURGH 
301 Fifth Av. 


1 SAN FRANCISCO 


Fremont St. 
SEATTLE 
1041 Sixth Av., So. 


LOS ANGELES 
411 S. Main St. 
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Tear off and mail, without obligation 


Dilecto in sheets, 
rods, tubes and 
special shapes. 
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The Continental Fibre Company, 


Newark, Delaware 
Gentlemen: 


I want to know more about Continental 
Vulcanized Fibre and other Continental 
Products, such as Bakelite-Dilecto, Conite 
and Continental-Bakelite, all of which are 
assuming greater responsibility in industry 
day by day. So send me your book, 


“Insulation,” and samples of — 


Name 


Street - a3 
City cee = 


State_ Saat Ra PS - 
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ASHION today dictates fine stockings when dressed 
for sports or the street as well as when gowned for 
the ballroom. Buy Rollins—then it is economical to 
wear fine hosiery on all occasions. Rollins’ pure dye 
gives lustrous color and still preserves all the original 
strength of choicest yarns. Fast increasing popularity 
has made the sale of Rollins nation-wide. It is sold 
direct from our mills through retail merchants. 


One of the wide variety of 
that may be just what you 
is Rollins No. 605—sth 
woven of pure thread silkin 
white and cordovan. Ao 
able feature of this style 
extra wide stretch finely’ 
lisle top. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILITS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ROLLINS HOSIER 


For Men ,Women and Children 
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diplomacy maybe I wouldn’t mindso. But 
it all sort of puzzles me. I’ve read the 
books you sent me; but try as hard as I do, 
I don’t understand a word of them. They 
sound so complicated, and all about sub- 
jects that don’t mean a thing to me.’”’ She 
sat down and a dreamy expression came 
into her eyes. ‘‘Once—a long time ago—I 
saw a play in Chicago. It was called 
Diplomacy. Rose Coghlan played in it. 
She was a lady adventuress that was mighty 
pretty—and dangerous—and always doing 
something terrible that was injuring other 
people. I suppose there are lots of women 
like that in the life you’re going into. You 
will be careful, Billy, won’t you? Don’t 
take up with ladies you don’t know any- 
thing about—especially if they use strong 
cologne. That’s what I remember about 
her. She used some kind of strong cologne, 
and that’s the way they caught her finally. 
And you know, Billy—I’ve heard you say it 
yourself—you like ladies that use a lot of 
cologne. Don’t you remember you brought 
mea bottle one Christmas? You said it was 
French—and your father would never let 
me use it.” 

Billy laughed from the Olympian dis- 
tance of twenty-five years’ experience. 
“Dearest mater—you still think I’m a 
baby. Don’t worry about me. Diplomacy 
is too serious a matter for a man to give 
much time to the ladies.”’ 

““You’ve always liked them, Billy. It 
was only last night I told your father the 
only reason you hadn’t married already was 
because you fell in love with every girl you 
met. I suppose’’—here another wistful but 
rather comforting sigh punctuated her 
words—“‘that’s a sort of safeguard in itself. 
Still—those fascinating, dangerous women 
might find it pretty easy to influence a 
nice-looking young man like you. That 
woman in the play did.” 

The subject was so unimportant that 
Billy dismissed it to return to the absorbing 
occupation of arranging his diplomatic 
trousseau. 

And not incidentally but quite definitely 

that same trousseau played a very impor- 
tant part in the signing of the famous 
Smith-Calderon Treaty. If it hadn’t been 
that, the morning Billy was to sail, certain 
alterations had to be made in the trousers 
that were to be worn with both morning 
and frock coats—they didn’t somehow hang 
quite straight enough to suit Billy’s fas- 
tidious taste—it is very likely that this 
treaty would never have been signed. The 
alterations delayed Billy half an hour— 
just enough time for Fate to step in, as she 
so often does in diplomacy—and made it 
necessary for his taxi to take a short cut 
through that congested section of lower 
New York. As he was nearing the ferry 
for Brooklyn a blocked street stopped his 
progress. 
* He glanced at his watch, saw only a bare 
half hour remained before his boat was 
scheduled to sail, sprang out of the taxi 
and walked forward to see what was caus- 
ing the impasse. A policeman was stand- 
ing beside a disabled motor, and between 
him and the chauffeur a violent altercation 
was in progress. 

“T might do most anything,” he yelled at 
Billy, who had asked why the disabled car 
was not being got out of the way, “‘if I 
could get the woman out of that car. She 
won’t budge. One of them strange foreign 
women that don’t know nothing about New 
York traffic regulations. Says she’s got to 
catch a boat—that the taxi she’s in’s got to 
take her there—that she’s already paid for 
it—and a lot of that sort of rot.” 

“T’ve got to catch a boat too,” Billy said, 
with a glance towards the motor and the 
recalcitrant lady sitting in it. ‘“‘Per- 
haps 

Here he stopped, for his glance had fallen 
on the lady who, in a gray fur coat that rose 
up to a wide black hat covered with sweep- 
ing plumes, this in turn covered with a 
black veil, was wringing her hands and 
evidently calling upon the heavens to come 
to her aid. Even at such a crucial mo- 
ment she arrested Billy’s attention; not so 
much her decidedly attractive appearance 
as her amazing eyes. He had never seen 
anything quite like them. Though seen 
through the meshes of a thick veil they 
made his thoughts race off for suitable 
words to describe them. ‘Burning,’ 
“furious,” “‘passionate’’—seemed the only 
applicable adjectives; and out of them— 
at least they seemed to come from them, as 
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no other features were distinctly visible— 
poured a most extraordinary stream of 
words. 

“Caramba! Dios mios! Yo soy perdita! 
Elvapor! Tardes!”’ were some of the sounds 
Billy caught; and though he had spent 
many long hours trying to learn a few use- 
ful phrases in Spanish—with the hope of 
arriving in the distant country with a vo- 
cabulary that would at least get him from 
the boat to the legation—none of them 
seemed to be useful on this special occasion. 
But in the end one phrase, repeated several 
times, stuck in his consciousness. Vapor 
meant boat; he was quite sure of that. 

He turned back to the policeman. ‘‘Does 
she speak English?” 

“As well as me—when she ain’t having 
hysterics.”’ 

Billy approached the taxi and took off 
his hat. “I beg your pardon, but are you 
expecting to sail from Brooklyn?” 

The burning eyes rested on him with 
frank suspicion; and instead of replying 
the lady’s hands tightened on a small valise 
held on her lap. ; 

“Tf by any chance your boat might be 
El Rio, I was going to offer to share my 
taxi with you—if you will accept it.” 

The lady’s eyes concentrated on him; 
and during the few moments that passed 
before she spoke he had the feeling that he 
had never before been so thoroughly in- 
spected, even when he had taken the ex- 
aminations for the diplomatic service. And 
apparently the inspection was satisfactory. 

“Muchas gracias, seftor,’’ she said; and 
then in perfect English: ‘‘Thank you very 
much. I am sailing on El Rio. Have we 
still time to reach it?” 

“Tf you come at once.” 

Then, without further waste of words, 
the lady sprang out of the taxi, still grasp- 
ing the small valise in her hands, while 
Billy and the chauffeur and the still bitterly 
complaining policeman transferred her 
three heavy traveling bags; and in less 
time than it takes to tell, Billy and the lady 
were once more on their way towards 
Brooklyn. And then, with the lady sitting 
beside him in the tightly closed motor, a 
scene flashed before Billy’s eyes. At first it 
seemed to him to be without rime or reason 
that he should suddenly see himself sitting 
on a trunk listening to his mother tell 
about a play she had once seen in which 
the heroine used a penetrating perfume. 
And yet that was exactly what rose before 
him. He unconsciously sniffed. He was 
not familiar with that section of New York 
and it came as a complete surprise to find it 
sosweet smelling. It was exactly as though 
a spring wind had swept through the con- 
gested streets and filled them with the es- 
sence of thousands of flowers. 

Of course, finally, he realized that the 
scent came from the lady sitting beside 
him. Her fur coat and sweeping plumes 
exuded a perfume which he found delicious, 
though many others, perhaps the majority, 
would have found it overpowering. For a 
moment he felt conscience-stricken; then 
he smiled as he thought of his mother and 
her fear for him; and in the end he gave a 
sidelong glance at the lady. But that dis- 
closed very little. Her veil was so thick 
and made of such amazing meshes that he 
really saw nothing but her burning black 
eyes, which were just then staring anxiously 
ahead as if in concentration on reaching 
the boat before it sailed. 

On the ferry he decided to break the 
silence which the lady appeared uncon- 
scious of maintaining. ‘{‘We still have 
plenty of time.” : 

The burning eyes shifted to his. ‘You 
think so—yes?”’ 

“T’m sure of it.” 

A sigh of relief followed his comforting 
words. ‘‘Gracias a Dios!’’ Then, more per- 


sonally: “The sefior goes on the same 
boat?”’ 
Billy nodded. 


“To Colon?” 

“No; several days farther.” 
named his destination. 

At this the lady’s glance became even 
more intent; however, she only breathed 
something that sounded like “eztrajio,”’ 
sank back and drew the enveloping fur 
coat closer about her. Billy thought it best 
to disturb her no more, especially as she 
did not appear to be a talkative sort of 
person. He did, though, ask her permis- 
sion to pull down one of the windows—in 
spite of the icy January wind. Even if his 
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mother had accused him—and quite justly — 
of showing a marked liking for strong per- 
fume, he felt just then that this special 
brand was a bit too strong. It must be 
some characteristic Spanish mixture, he 
mused as the dreary suburban streets of 
Brooklyn raced by. 

When the dock was reached the lady 
sprang out lightly and, before Billy had 
time to pay the chauffeur and gather his 
things together, called a porter and turned 
her bags over to him. Then, with extended 
hand, she let a very radiant smile and a 
very warm handclasp express her thanks. 

“Thank you very much, senor. I am 
most deeply grateful.” 

After this she disappeared quickly in the 
crowd moving towards the steamer, leaving 
Billy somewhat disconcerted and _ still 
marveling over the perfume she used. 

Even when he got to his cabin the scent 
still clung to him. It had actually pene- 
trated to his gloves; and though he found 
it rather fascinating, sniffed it, smiled a bit 
at its intensity, he very carefully placed his 
gloves in the cabin window so they might 
have a thorough airing. His love of per- 
fume did not extend to using it himself; 
and yet, anyone coming into his cabin at 
that moment would have sworn that he 
saturated himself with it. 

Billy soon found out that traveling 
Panama-way was a very different matter 
from crossing the Atlantic to Europe. The 
voyage had none of the holiday aspect of 
the large steamer he had once crossed on; 
everyone appeared solely on business bent; 
and so far as diplomatic conversation went, 
he felt the trip was going to be wasted 
time. A certain pleasant note was given 
to his amour propre by the fact that he was 
placed at the captain’s right and received 
certain marked attention from this impor- 
tant personage. After all, this official knew 
what a diplomat was, even if the others at 
the table looked at him a bit curiously, and 
one even went so far as to ask him—without 
any evident signs of shame at his benighted 
ignorance—what under the sun a diplomat 
was. The talk centered about what each 
traveler was going to sell in South America, 
and the lead to such conversation was given 
by an old fellow who began at the first meal 
and continued throughout the whole voy- 
age to describe in detail the supreme effort 
he was making to awaken those primitive 
southern republics to the importance of 
using his special brand of knitted under- 
wear—the kind admirably suited to the 
tropics—a famous absorbent of perspi- 
ration. 

The third day Billy began to feel in- 
expressively bored; and this boredom 
was accentuated by the fact 
that the lady of the intrigu- 
ing perfume had not ap- 
peared since the boat sailed. 


He had scanned the pass Baits 
senger list and found a name 
wee arse to him to suit 

er perfectly—Dona Pilar- 5 aces 
cita Gomez. Pilarcita! Yes, AR G. 


he was sure that was her 
name; it went perfectly with 
her extraordinary appear- 
ance, her black plumed hat, her burning 
eyes and fascinatingly accented English. 
There was romance in a name like that, just 
as there was romance in their unusual meet- 
ing. He wished very much she would come 
out on deck. It would be tremendously in- 
teresting to have her tell him about life in 
the country he was going to, for he felt sure 
she must be from somewhere down there; 
it would be useful, too; and perhaps she 
might give him some hints on the proper 
pronunciation of Spanish. On the whole 
she would be the one person on the boat 
who could help make the trip advantage- 
ous. And what a relief it would be to get 
away from that endless discussion of ab- 
sorbent underwear. 

Two days out from Colon the end of his 
patience came when, in an attempt to shift 
the enthusiasticsalesman’s trend of thought, 
he had assumed a serious expression and 
said that the United States had made a 
great step forward in civilizing the world 
when the Pan-American Union had been 
suggested. The salesman had given him a 
blank stare, taken a huge helping of tinned 
salmon and commented, with his mouth 
quite full: ‘‘Be a darn sight more useful if 
our Government would give more attention 
to studying freight rates down here. The 
English put us off the map when it comes 
to things like that.” 

Brutally materialistic, thought Billy as 
he left the dining room and went up on 
deck. That was just the trouble with our 
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development; no one could look at these 
great questions impersonally; everything 
was reduced to a narrow personal horizon. 
Freight rates! When a question of peace 
and good will was at stake! He was glad 
to escape the sordid topic and find himself 
alone on deck. There at least he could 
watch an orange moon glide up from the 
indigo sea and throw a spectacular glow 
over the ship; there he could watch the 
stars, the largest he had ever seen, surely 
near enough to touch; and there he could 
feel the soft balmy air of the tropics—such 
a contrast to the icy winds of New York, 
only a few days away. But neither orange 
moon nor big stars are very thrilling unless 
a sympathetic companion is along—at 
least not when one is only twenty-five and 
knows that hidden away somewhere on the 
boat is a person who would fit in perfectly 
with such a setting. 


“The Minister Sent Me Out to Meet You,’ the Man Said, in a Voice 
That Accentuated Billy’s First Impression 


Then, as if in answer to his thoughts and 
in the midst of the theatrical setting and 
just about the witching hour of midnight, 
the lady appeared. Even Billy had to ad- 
mit that there was something dramatic in 
her choice of hour and surroundings; it 
showed a very sensitive appreciation of the 
beautiful, the suitable, the—er—the sug- 
gestive. A less romantic figure would have 
appeared at broad daylight. 

He caught a whiff of perfume before he 
saw her, and turned quickly. She passed 
without apparently seeing him and went 
towards the bow; but not before he had 
received an impression that actually thrilled 
him. She no longer wore the plumed hat 
and fur coat. She was clad in white, a full 
rustling skirt of white silk, and wore a black 
lace mantilla draped over a tall comb that 
somehow gave the effect of a medieval head- 
dress. In the mantilla was the dull gleam of 
ared flower; and in her hand was a small 
fan that moved incessantly and wafted the 
perfume from one side of the deck to the 
other. 

Billy started forward, then hesitated. 
She had turned and was coming back slowly, 
though not directly towards him. While he 
watched her she stopped and peered down 
at the names on several steamer chairs. 

““May I help you find your chair?”’ Billy 
finally stepped towards her. 

She started, looked at him, then, with 
the most fascinating gesture he had ever 
seen, drew the mantilla across the lower 
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part of her face so that only her burning 
eyes could be seen. 

‘*Ah, sefior, it is you!”’ 

Billy took off his cap and bowed cere- 
moniously. 

“You enjoy the trip—no?”’ 

“Tt’s not exactly exciting,’ he admitted. 

“Ah, but wait, sefior—you have not yet 
arrived in my country!” 

She very slowly sank down in Billy’s 
own steamer chair, adjusted one of his 
cushions back of her, and with a tiny ges- 
ture of the fan indicated the chair beside 
her. For a few minutes Billy did not ac- 
cept her silent invitation; instead he leaned 
against the rail and looked at her with ab- 
sorbed interest. Her face was too much in 
shadow and the light from the orange moon 
too bewildering for him to get a clear im- 
pression of what it was like. He could only 
make out distinctly a mass of blue-black 
hair framing a thin dark face out of 
which those burning, intense, hot eyes 
shone; they were like coals of fire glow- 
ing out of the tropical night—and glow- 
ing directly upon him. On the whole, 
Billy found her eyes immensely disturb- 
ing. They made him feel so young and 
inexperienced and somehow provincial; 
and, of course, just for that reason, he 
found them all the more fascinating. 

“TI wonder what the sefior will think 
of my country!” 

So it was her country to which he was 
going! But why that slight note of 
commiseration in her voice? He im- 
mediately found himself taking the de- 
fensive. 

“T’m expecting to enjoy it hugely.” 

“You know much of it?” 

“Only what I’ve heard and 
read.” 

“Business men do not find it 
simpdtico. Too many revolu- 
tions.” 

‘‘Businessmen—perhaps not. 
But to a diplomat it is bound 
to be absorbing.” 

The flutter of her fan sud- 
denly ceased; Billy felt sure she 
had started. “Is the sefior a 
diplomat?” 

“‘T am secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation there.” 

Her long-drawn-out ‘‘Ah- 
h-h-h!”’ was immensely gratify- 
ing to Billy. No one on the boat 
had so quickly appreciated the 
importance of his position. His 
heart warmed to her more than 
ever; and he quickly crossed 
the deck and sat in the chair 

beside her. After all, 
Latins appreciated 
official position much 


more than his own peo- 
ple did. 
Sooners “* Secretario de la Le- 


aa gacion de los Estados 
z Unidos.’ She pro- 
nounced the words as 
though the mere 
speaking of them held 
great significance; she 
also let a little pause 
follow as if to give time for their full import 
to sink into her consciousness. Then, very 
softly: “It is a very serious position for 
you, sefior.”’ 

Billy nodded, but hesitated to ask what 
she exactly meant. He did not want to 
lessen her feeling of the importance of the 
position; yet he did want to know most 
awfully what she meant. 

“Of course all diplomatic jobs are seri- 
ous,” he threw out casually, as though he 
had already filled many of them. 

“But this one—ah—muy, muy serio!”’ 

“This one! Why more than any other?” 

The lady threw a furtive glance up and 
down the deck; she even turned swiftly in 
her chair to see that no cabin windows 
were near them; then, as if assured they 
were alone, she leaned nearer Billy; and the 
fan began to flutter with renewed nervous- 
ness. 

““My own country—ah, sefior !—it is just 
now a land of barbarians. The mere name 
of it makes me shudder. How can I tell 
you of it? The revolutions—one after an- 
other! No peace, no quiet, no happiness 
for any of us! Youask me why. How shall 
I begin? I know it so well—ah, so well! I 
was born there. I lived there until a few 
months ago—until I went to New York. 
How happy I have been in your beautiful 
peaceful country! How wonderful it is! 
And mine is so terrible—so stricken—so— 
so ferocious! If I only had the heart to tell 
you all I know!” 


Her Latin intensity, 
gestures, her use now and 
language, accentuated the 
begun to feel. Under thes 
the mantilla had slipped 
and for the first time Billy 
tinctly, one of the most ex’ 
had ever seen, and really 
severe, almost noble features 
very suggestive of a race tha 
romance and adventure. 
at her made his thoughts 
he had read in his youth 
Main. ; 

“Tt would be a tremendo 
you would tell me about it, 
“Tt’s most important for 
pecially the political situatig 
mind telling you—no doubt 
already—that my Govern 
portant matter on foot withy 

The lady laughed softly. “ 
treaty with the United § 
brought up hearing about ti 
never be signed, sefior, as long 
ent government is in power,” 


cold water. 
big work there,”’ rit 
trollable burst of regret. “IfIg 
it would mean everything to 
Again the lady looked furt 
and again the fan fluttered a 
broadcast the intense perft 
could only know the terrible 
now in power, you would und 
hopeless that treaty is. Shall 
my dear father’s experience 
no? I see in your eyes that 
tleman worthy of respect—o! 
Yes—yes—I wish to tell yo 
secret. But it is tragedy, s 
tragedy! He was killed by 
ple—killed by a ferocious 1 
tionists—dragged from the pa 
Plaza Central and shot aa 
dog!’’ Here she drew the | 
about her face. “‘ My moth 
him until they tore us he a 


they drove us from the pal 
to find refuge on a boat th 
harbor, but they would not] 
made us stop there, made us 


Every stone in the street wa 
reminder! Every face was a 
our wounds!”’ d 
She sank back in the chairas 
pletely exhausted; and Bill 
to think of something suitable: 
at last was real romance, the 
often read and dreamed about 
“Of course I knew you had 
he said haltingly, ‘but I 
they were so—er—brutal.” 
“Brutal—ah!”’ Then wi 
access of emotion: “Your gi 
heard of it—knew all about it 
and yet los Estados Unidos te 
usurper of my father’s place a 
edged him as ruler of the coun 
“The usurper of your fat 
What was your father?” 
“El presidente de la republic 
This was almost too muc 
“You mean to say the presi 
nated last year was your fath 
The lady made a gesture of 
begged him to be careful and 
loud. She was suspicious 
Why? Ah—she would tell hin 
landed. Already she had bee 
ate in thrusting her troubles 
perfect stranger. He must fot 
Then she rose and left hin 
ruptly, as though the recount 
too much for her. Her eyes, 
they met his so silently, so 
struck Billy as being filled wit 
edy. He followed her to thed 
it open for her; but she did no 
again; even her murmured “Bi 
was barely a whisper. ‘ 
Of course Billy didn’t sleel 
night; it was much too impor 
over what she had told him a! 
everything in detail. Here, 
dentally, he had stumbled 0 
that would be most valuable! 
insight into the intimate politit 
be of inestimable advantage, 
And how perfectly in char 
No wonder her eyes burnet 
strange intense fire! The dat 
assassinated president! He W 
full account of it and send it, 
sonal, to the Secretary of Sta 
the inside story of how thelate] 
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anyone’s life were safe in such a com- 
munity; she painted pictures of intrigue, 
plots, murders and persecutions that made 
him feel his term there was going to be as 
daring as the most reckless adventurer 
could hope for. And when she rose to 
leave him her last words accentuated 
everything that had gone before. 

““We reach Colon tomorrow, Excelencia. 
It is probable that I shall never see you 
again. I must arrive in my country in the 
strictest incognito. I do not know that I 
can take the same boat as you from Colon.”’ 
She held out her hands and Billy felt ir- 
resistibly impelled to raise them to his lips. 
It seemed to him a perfect Spanish gesture 
and the only one that would express in any 
way his admiration—and his deep respect 
for her courage. “Muchas gracias, Ex- 
celencia. You are simpdtico. You have 
listened to my sad story. For the next few 
days think a little of me—and pray that I 
may safely reach my mother. Adiés.”’ 

She moved away in her atmosphere of 
perfume and left Billy completely flabber- 
gasted. What sort of place was he going to 
anyway? Hehad crammed on the history, 
politics and commercial development of 
this strange country for several weeks, but 
nothing had in any way touched her story; 
all of which went to prove, as he had often 
heard, that once behind the scenes you 
found out things the world never dreamed 
of. Here he was, just six days away from 
New York, finding out the real story of a 
country which had never been hinted at in 
its histories. This was the real charm of 
diplomacy; it put you on the inside of 
things before you knew it; it was crammed 
full of romance every minute. 

He threw back his head and paced the 
deck. Suppose he had let his father per- 
suade him to remain at home, lead that 
plodding life, look out only across wheat 
fields, drive a traction engine, routine day 
in and day out—with all this adventure, 
inspiration, romance waiting for him out in 
the world, on the wide seas, in strange 
countries, waiting for anyone who was 
willing to go and find them! 

Take this woman, for example. Her 
story was enough to inspire anyone. And 
she herself was so tremendously suggestive 
of it all, so really dramatic, so unselfishly 
brave! If he could only help her! If he 
could only prove to her that a diplomat 
could be of immense assistance in just such 
desperate circumstances! But alas, he lost 
sight of her at Colon! She disappeared as 
completely as though she had been only a 
fancy of the voyage. 

Several days later Billy stood on deck 
and watched a picturesque harbor come 
into view. Fantastic mountains rose be- 
yond a town where pink and yellow and 
blue houses, palm trees and tropical vege- 
tation made him think of theater curtains 
he had seen when he was a boy. Even the 
dark-skinned natives, crowding the shore 
and watching the arrival of the boat, clothed 
as a momentary fancy had dictated— 
which was usually simplicity itself—looked 
for all the world as though they were got up 
for comic opera, While the boat anchored a 
little way from shore—there was no dock— 
and a mass of little barks made for the 
steamer and gathered about it like a swarm 
of mosquitoes, Billy’s enthusiasm at ar- 
riving as diplomatic representative of what 
he felt now, more than ever before, was the 
greatest nation onearth, slightly diminished. 
The little sun-baked town was picturesque 
enough; but somehow it depressed him. 
It appeared so terribly remote, so off the 
map. And the heat! He felt sure that his 
complete diplomatic outfit would be of no 
service whatever. Pongee and linens were 
surely the only things one could possibly 
bear there. 

In this fleeting mood of depression there 
suddenly reached him a whiff of the fa- 
miliar perfume. He started, turned, and 
found the lady beside him. Once more she 
had on the hat of waving plumes and the 
heavy veil, and carried the valise which 
Billy had noticed during their first meeting. 

She did not notice Billy’s amazement at 
seeing her—or at least she did not answer 
it—and leaned on the rail as if absorbed 
only in the scene unfolding before her. 

“My country, Excelencia!”’ she said in a 
low murmur to Billy; and in spite of the 
subdued tone he felt the thrill of enthusi- 
asm that was in it. Then, pointing towards 
a launch that was approaching the steamer 
and which was proudly displaying a flag of 
stars and stripes, she said in a louder voice: 
“‘Ah—that is for you!” 

Billy attempted to cover his satisfaction 
at being met in this important way with a 
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casual smile. He had not expected it, 
though he had been told at the State De- 
partment that his arrival had been tele- 
graphed to the legation. As the launch 
drew nearer he made out astout man dressed 
in white sitting in it. 

“That is the government launch. It is 
always sent to meet arriving diplomats,” 
the lady continued. ‘And that’’—she 
leaned forward and looked intently at the 
launch—“‘yes, that is Sefior Brown, the 
clerk of the legation. He has been here 
many years.” 

By this time the launch had reached the 
steamer and its sole passenger climbed the 
ladder, asked a question of a ship’s officer 
and came straight towards Billy. Billy 
felt his hand clasped by a man who struck 
him at once as being likable, very pleasant 
and yet somehow very easy-going; this 
latter characteristic no doubt due to too 
many years in the tropics. 

“The minister sent me out to meet you,” 
the man said, in a voice that accentuated 
Billy’s first impression. ‘“‘He’s planning to 
get away on this boat. We can go ashore at 
once. Where are your things? Don’t have 
to bother about these port formalities.” 

Billy thanked him; and then a thought 
which had been growing during the past 
few days sprang, fully developed, into life. 
A few years later he would not have dreamed 
of doing such a thing; but, you see, Billy 
was just then new in diplomacy and, more 
than that, he was still rather young. 

“Would it be possible for me to offer the 
courtesy of the launch to this lady, a fellow 
passenger from New York?” 

“Of course. Anything you say goes,” 
Mr. Brown replied. “Nothing much mat- 
ters down here—just so you don’t ask per- 
mission. It’s only when you ask for things 
that you don’t get ’em. If you'll go down 
to the launch I’l] have your things brought 
along at once.”’ 

Without another word Billy looked at 
the lady, the lady looked at him, and to- 
gether they silently climbed down the lad- 
der to the launch. Safely there, he saw her 
throw a hasty glance at the two men man- 
ning the launch and then burst into gay 
laughter. 

“What an extraordinary country, Mr. 
Welbourne! Do look at those funny houses! 
I’ve never seen anything quite like them.” 

It was rather well done, Billy thought— 
and surely a wise precaution, for the two 
men soon looked away from them with that 
stolid indifference which denoted lack of 
curiosity; but the lady, all the time they 
awaited the luggage, kept up a steady fire 
of light chatter. Even when they reached 
the landing and two customs officers came 
forward to mark the bags and trunks she 
continued to talk gayly in a tone which was 
an excellent imitation of a tourist arriving 
for the first time in an unknown country. 
When Mr. Brown suggested that it was 
customary to thank the officials and give 
them substantial tips, the lady told Billy 
that she would wait outside while he went 
into their office. But when he returned to 
where he had left her she was not to be 
seen. 

“Ts the sefior looking for someone?”’ an 
official asked. 

“The lady who came with me.”’ 

“The sefior’s wife? She asked me. to 
mark her valise so she could wait for you 
outside the gate. The sefior will find her 
there.” 

But she could not be found there; nor 
near by, so far as Billy could see. 

“Perhaps she found her friends and went 
away with them,” Mr. Brown casually 
suggested. ‘‘Wasn’t she expecting to be 
met?” 

“Yes, of course,” Billy murmured, far 
from reassured. ‘‘I suppose she was in a 
hurry to see them.” 

“Then, if you don’t mind, we’d better 
get on to the legation. The minister’s wait- 
ing there to talk over a few things with you 
before he beats it.” 

Mr. Brown’s unenthusiastic comments 
on the town, as they drove through it in 
what he called the legation flivver, were al- 
most entirely lost upon Billy. He couldn’t 
keep his thoughts from following the lady. 
What had happened to her? Had she been 
recognized at the landing and quickly 
carried off, perhaps to be thrown in prison? 
Had her mother or some friends met her 
and spirited her away to safety? The 
official had spoken of her as his wife. Per- 
haps she had used that subterfuge to make 
a safe escape. Had she But what 
was the use of conjecture? It led nowhere. 
Besides, Mr. Brown’s comment, as they 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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The simple act of shining 
shoes with Dyanshine in- 
stantly conceals the scuffs. 


You need do no more than 
use it consistently — once 
each week — to free your 
shoes forever from the ugli- 
ness of scuffs and from life- 


less, dull and faded leather. 


It is a new way—a better 
way—an easier way to care 
for shoes. 


Barton’s Dyanshine restores color. 
Conceals scuffs. Preserves leather. 
Shines shoes. 


Barton’s Dyanshine is available in 
Black and the popular shades of Tan 
and Brown Also White Canvas 
and White Kid. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Pstng. SPlous 


Dyanshine invites you to try this 
remarkable polish at our expense. 

At your request we will gladly send 
one of our unique ‘“‘Dry Dauber 
Demonstrators”. 


In your own home you can see how 
successfully Dyanshine restores color, 
conceals scuffs and shines shoes. Just 
use the coupon 


Copyright 1923, Barton Mfg. Co. 


Macy’s has no charge accounts. 
But more than 20,000 of its patrons 
have found a more economical 
way to buy. They deposit money 
at Macy’s, at 4% interest, and pay 
for their purchases out of these de- 
posits. 


It was a woman, many years ago, 
who convinced Rowland H. Macy 
that his store couldn’t be complete 
without groceries. Macy’s im- 
mense Grocery Department is as 
interesting for its low prices as 
for its size. 


In this attractive corner of 
Macy’s Millinery Department you 
will find that Paris hats—imported 
through Macy’s fashion staff 
at 3 Cite Paradis, Paris—can be 
bought economically as well as 
agreeably. 


When even an elevator seems 
poky, ride on an escalator! Two 
sets of them have been a feature 
of Macy’s for years, able to carry 
16,000 patrons an hour. In Macy’s 
new 19-story addition you will 
find two more, running up and 
down. 
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Come in, when you come 
to New York 


K THEN YOU first enter this door 
you will find so much to see 
that you may not discover—for a 
moment or two—that all Macy’s 
prices are amazingly low. 


You will make this discovery soon. 


Macy’s has no costly ‘‘frills’’; 
nothing but sensible, practical con- 
veniences. It was the first store in 
town to have a telephone, and first 
with electric light; and it still strives 
to be first with rea/ services to its 
visitors. 
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Perhaps you are “ Only Forty-five Min- 
utes from Broadway” and perhaps 
you are much farther. But sooner or 
later you will come. Here is Broad- 
way’s most popular front door—the 
main entrance to Macy’s. 


But its outstanding service is a 
lower price. 


The final reason for the almost 
unbelievable values you will find at 
Macy’s was put into seven words 
by its founder, sixty-five years ago: 


““One price—always the lowest— 
for cash.”’ 


This principle, unswervingly 
maintained, has built the largest de- 
partment store in America’s largest 
city. Come in, when you come to 
New York. 
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HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 


‘“‘How much should I spend for clothes?’’ 


FREE—Let us send you this book compiled by Macy’s apparel 
buyers and economists. It shows in budget form how much (1) a 
self-supporting business woman and (2) a wife and mother should 
pay for every garment. Dress allowances of from $100 to $1500 a 
year are tabulated. Use this coupon or a postcard. 
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R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
New York City 
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THE SATURDAY 


the strenuous afternoon. ‘‘I’ve seen a lot 
of you young secretaries come down here, 
just like you. You want to eat up all the 
information of the place in a couple of 
hours. I'll give you just exactly two weeks; 
then you'll calm down and take it as every- 
body else does—and ought to.” 

“Not a bit of it!’’ answered Billy, now 
reénforced with the horn-rimmed _spec- 
tacles. “‘I’m going to make a record here. 
Now let’s take up the question of the 
treaty.” 

Mr. Brown held up protesting hands; 
and as if in answer to this gesture a tre- 
mendous clatter began just outside the 
legation. : 


““What’sthat?” Billyexclaimed. ‘“‘Sounds | 


like a Gatling gun.” 

Mr. Brown’smothered.a yawn. “That’s 
just exactly what it is; the sole and only 
one they’ve got down here.” 

“Do they fire it off casually like that?” 

“You might call it casual; that’s about 
what it amounts to. It’s the signal for the 
beginning of a revolution.” 

Billy started up. “You mean to say 
that’s a revolution?” 

“Sounds like one. Do you want to see 
it? We call the balcony our private box. 
The only drawback is they’re just as likely 
to fire on us as themselves. 
T’ll hang out the flag so they’ll know we’re 
here.” 

And then, with the calm and boredom of 
long habit, Mr. Brown conducted Billy to 
the balcony, pulled out two chairs, lowered 
the awning so they could sit in shadow, 


hung out the flag and settled down com- | 


fortably with a large cigar. All this while 
Billy looked excitedly across the Plaza and 
witnessed battle, murder and sudden 
death—all on a scale that would have been 


pure comic opera had not death been the | 


deciding element. He tried vainly to take 
it all seriously; but that was almost im- 
possible. Everything appeared to be so 
hopelessly undirected. Cheers, roars, gun 
shots, speeches, hundreds of clamoring, 
bloodthirsty, utterly mad voices; all ap- 
parently bent upon the destruction of 
everything, themselves included—made up 
the revolution which concentrated in the 
Plaza before the Presidential Palace and 
continued late into the evening. 

Mr. Brown had great difficulty getting 
Billy away from the balcony and forcing 
him to eat dinner. “You might as well be- 
gin to take these things as a matter of 
course. No one thinks of letting them inter- 
fere with meals. There now’’—this when 
several roars from a cannon penetrated to 
the patio—‘“‘that means it’s all over. You 
see, they remembered it was dinnertime, 
and the hour to eat.’’ He turned to one of 
the native servants and asked the result. 
The man grinned pleasantly and said a few 
words in Spanish. “This has been a little 
better than usual,’’ Mr. Brown continued. 
“They got the president this time.” 

“Got him! What does that mean?”’ 

“Killed him—and a good riddance. He 
was the prize rotter.”’ 

“You mean to say they’ve assassinated 
their president while we’ve been looking on 
so calmly?” 

“Tf you call it assassination—yes.”’ 


Billy rose and rushed towards the lega- | 


tion chancery. ‘‘ We must notify Washing- 
ton at once!” 

Mr. Brown followed quietly. 
wait till I make sure. I’ll go out directly 


and get this report corroborated. Anyhow, | 
they’ll let us know about it tonight. They | 


always do.” 

Billy suddenly stood rigid. “Look here, 
Mr. Brown, if they have a new president 
perhaps we'll get the treaty signed!” 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Brown shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘But, just to avoid disappoint- 
ments, I wouldn’t get excited about it.” 

They had just got seated once more at 
the table when a loud burst of musicsounded 
in the Plaza. 

“What's that now?”’ Billy cried. 

“The so-called national anthem.” 

“What does that signify?” 

Before this could be answered the man- 
servant came in hurriedly and announced 
something to Mr. Brown, who got up imme- 
diately. ‘‘He says they’re coming here— 
the new president. We'd better get ready 
to receive them. If you don’t mind I’ll tell 
the boys to serve some champagne.” 

It was all going a bit too fast for Billy. 
“Ts—is this customary?”’ 

“The champagne? Oh, yes. 
tion is official without it.” 

“T mean, the president coming here?”’ 

‘No, that’s not exactly customary. But 
you never can tell.”’ 


No func- 


At any rate | 


“Better | 
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Radio Reception Vastly Improved 
— an epoch-making advancement 
in transformers 


The new Federal Audio Frequency 
Transformer No. 65 


— greatly increases signal strength 

— brings in unusual distances 

— reproduces the human voice with amazing 
fidelity 

— brings in clearly and without distortion all 
instrumental music. 


This wonderful new transformer is manufactured in 
keeping with the Federal policy and tradition, for fully 
a quarter of a century, for producing only equipment of 
the highest quality. 
Federal radio equipment contains over 130 radio units, 
as well as complete sets for either dry or storage bat- 
teries, all unqualifiedly guaranteed. 
Federal radio units and Federal receiving sets may be pur- 
chased from high grade radio dealers in all parts of the 


country. If your dealer cannot supply you, a card will bring 
our new catalog and the name of the nearest Federal dealer. 


Federal Celephone and Telegraph Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Can America 
eat as much wheat 


as Canada ? 


HE average Canadian eats almost twice as much 
wheat as the average American. That’s why the 
American farmer has on his hands a surplus of 170 


million bushels of wheat, and is wheat-poor. 


If Americans would eat one slice more at each meal, 
The 


farmer’s investment would be made profitable. General 


the nation’s wheat-problem would be solved. 


prosperity would be further encouraged. 


Bond Bread is doing its best to get those extra slices 
eaten. Its home-like flavor entices the appetite to 
want more of this best and most economical food. And 


it is through better flavor that America can best be 


led to eat more wheat-products. 
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Purchaser of 


THIS BOND, printed on 
each wrapper, guarantees 
each ingredient and 
identifies the loaf as the 
product of the General 
Baking Company. From 

’ this Bond, and all that it 
implies, Bond Bread gets 
its name. 
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The boys turned on extra lights and 
threw the doors open. 
“Now, if you’ll go ahead and meet them,” 


| Mr. Brown suggested to Billy, “I’ll stand 
| just behind in case you need me.” 


“But—I’m not dressed to meet a presi- 
dent!” 

“He probably won’t be dressed either.” 

Billy advanced towards the front door 
with all the dignity he could muster, and 


| just as he reached the entrance a group of 
/ men came in from the Plaza. 


A little in 
front of the others was a young man, ab- 
surdly young, Billy thought, as he advanced 
with outstretched hand and wearing a frock 
coat that was much too big for him. His 
handsome boyish face was wreathed in 
smiles; and his eyes, as they rested on Billy, 
had an expression of almost affection in 
them. 

“T am paying my first visit to Your Ex- 
cellency,” he began in perfect English. 
Then turning to those behind him, he said: 
“This is my cabinet. May I have the honor 
of presenting them to Your Excellency?” 

As each one was presented and shook 
hands with low bows, Billy was struck with 
the fact that all of them appeared to be 
rather old men, strikingly so in comparison 
with the young president. 

This got through, the president turned 
back to Billy: ‘‘And now may I have a few 
words privately with Your Excellency?” 

Billy bowed ceremoniously and led the 
way towards the minister’s room. The 
whole affair was becoming more and more 
extraordinary, he thought; but what could 
you expect in a place like that? He offered 
the president the swivel chair behind the 
desk, saw him sit in it and whirl round like 
a child with its first toy. 

“‘T must get one of these for the palace,” 
he said with a happy laugh. 

Again Billy’s calm came near deserting 
him. This so-called president must be at 
least several years younger than he was; 
as a matter of fact he was nothing more 
than a boy. 

“Tt would bea great pleasure if you would 
let me present it to you, Mister President,” 
he managed to get out with great dignity. 

“Thank you very much. And now’’— 
here the young president’s face grew very 
serious, an expression that made him change 
suddenly from boy to full-fledged man— 
“Your Excellency must pardon me if I go 
directly to the heart of the matter—my 
reason for coming to see you. Of course I 
know very well what your great country is 
so desirous of obtaining of mine.” His 
voice was now lowered discreetly and his 
eyes sought Billy’s with passionate inten- 
sity. ‘And I have come to tell you that my 
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first official act will be to gj 
with the United States of A 
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President. My Governme 
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thought he had stumbled on an 
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He tried to remember where 


diplomat; he tried to look 
burning intense eyes of the 
before him; and he tried m 
get that the revolution he 
nessing all that afternoon y 
to himself. He was so st 
young president finally got: 
him and took hold of both hi 
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the strong perfume that h 
ginning of the whole episod 
moment a disturbing sense 
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a most undignified way, 
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“‘ Ah—then it is all right. 
lency! You do forgive me! A 
member, no?—you told me’ 
assure your future, and it is im! 
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{ said the great detective, rising 
4ind fro in his handsome office, 
3 the reporter of the Morning 
: the crowd who were waiting in 
That’s what’s going on here. 
Enemies of Italy are the boys 
od naturally are out against 
of Italy, as it is now getting 
ay it does today. And nothing 
9 better than to bump off Gen- 
_ the hero of Fiume, who from 
some right out and never given 
them; that’s gone right after 


them from the first, the way the merchants and 
manufacturers of this country ought to be 
doing today. 

“T’ve got to go now—to see all these gentle- 
men out there,” said the great detective to the 
reporter of the Morning Truth. ‘‘I’ve given 
you too much time already. Only I want the 
people to understand. And when you're tell- 
ing them, remember this: Back of all this al- 
ways is the bigger thing. Remember that. The 
great International Dynamite Saviors of the 
anarchist party—the great I. W. W. W. that 
sees a chance here to make a ten-strike—and a 
big spectacular play to mess up both Italy and 
this country and the world. And Mayor True 
deserves a lot of credit for standing out and 
fighting this, and going right after it with all 
the police department of Chibosh, and if the 
merchants and manufacturers of this country 
would do the same—come out as a unit and 
employ some competent agency to fight this 
thing—the future wouldn’t look so dark as it 
does today, to those on the inside, who know 
what’s threatening the Constitution and indus- 
tries and everything else in this country that all 
good Americans love and cherish and revere.” 


Iv 


T WAS Friday in the morning news- 

papers of Chibosh. The third of the 
thumbless Black-Hand warnings to Mayor 
True, received the previous night, was 
again illustrated. The people of the great 
city were tenser, more alert than ever from 
it. The gruesome warning to the mayor, it 
seemed, became every time uglier and more 
menacing. This time it said underneath, as 
shown on the Peoples Pictures opening page: 


MEET GONFARDINO? THEN DEATH! 


The postal service of Chibosh was on the 
alert; the police force straining every 
nerve; an officer stood at nearly every letter 
box. The underground agents of the Black- 
Hand Bureau and the business detective 
agencies had made no arrests as yet. Both 
old Mike Boogan and Detective Doheney 
were still holding back, biding their time, 
it was thought, for the arrests which might 
occur now any minute. 

In the meanwhile the great city was one 
step nearer the test—the mass meeting of 
welcome of Italian-Americans to the hero 
of Fiume in Great Coliseum Gardens on 
the next, or Saturday, evening. It was 
officially announced that, Black Hand or 
no Black Hand, Mayor True would posi- 
tively appear. A wireless from the incoming 
guest, the hero of Fiume, still approaching 
on shipboard, said simply, when translated, 
“Giuseppe Gonfardino will be there.” 

The time was set. The great city was 
again agog. Meanwhile Michael F’. Melody, 
perhaps the most active mind in all that 
great active-minded population, sat in the 
publicity factory of Mayor True in confer- 
ence with a small dark man, with a small 
neat mustache and curly hair and wood- 
brown eyes—the expert upon Italian im- 
pulses and reactions who had so often been 
his personal agent and adviser in his inter- 
national ward politics among the voters of 
that population. Having something on 
him—in the way of knowledge of his previ- 
ous record—Mr. Melody could trust him 
implicitly. 

““How do they go about it, Jimmy,’’ he 
was asking —‘‘the Italians, when they salute 
their flag?”’ 

It seemed that the process was not so 
different from other flag salutes. Mr. Mel- 
ody, apparently noting this, went on after 
a time to other questions: ; 

“What’s the fighting motion, Jimmy, 
for the Italians—that insult of death? 
What is it that they do? What is that 
movement that they say will always make 
an Italian fight?” 

The other showed him—the simple two- 
handed gesture of double shame, at which, 
he explained, the Italian spirit, as he knew 
it, could not fail to rise up and drink blood. 

“Tf anybody should do that to the Italian 
flag anywhere,” asked Mr. Melody, ‘“‘what 
would happen?” 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Kids love 


IND your youngster on this 

page. Is he freckled-faced 

or curly-haired? Is he a 

rough andtumble scrapperor 
(zs ° ” 

a “regular little gentleman’’? 


Do the fellers call him “Red,” 


GierbatOrs Okinny” ? 


Whatever his type or tem- 
perament, you can be sure 
he loves Dromedary Dates. 
Every kid does! They are as 
much a part of a boy’s life 
as kites, tops and marbles. 


Dromedary Dates taste good 
and do good. They contain 
the kind of sweets that build 
up rather than tear down; 
their lime helps to make 
small bones and teeth strong 
and sturdy. 


Sold everywhere in two sizes: the 
family package for the home; the 
personal package that fits the 
pocket or lunch box. 


Dromedary Dates 


Dromedary 
Dates 


Tue Hixts BrorHers Company, Beach and Washington Streets, New York 
+ Basrah + Trinidad + Smyrna - Para 


ene 
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Take a look at Sporti 


es ame sensenat cae SETI TERT 


EMINGTON is a sportsman’s institution. Many of 
the things it does are non-commercial—a help- 
ful service. 


The prime idea of Remington’s Sportsmen’s Week is 
to help the sportsman to look around and enjoy himself. 


Dealers all over the country make special 
displays in hunting and camping equipment; 


Remington Heavy 


Duck Load 


One of the Remington 
Game Loads produced as 
the result of Remington’s 
discoveries about powder 
and shells. Loaded to 
give uniform velocity, 
pattern and penetration. 


Remington Hi-Speed 

Rifle Cartridges _ 
In .25,.30 and .32 calibres. 
Distinguished for flat tra- 


jectory,accuracyandkill- 
ing power. 


THE AUTHORITY nN FIRE ARMS, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc.—New York City 
‘3 Established 1816 
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pes 


g Goods Windows durin 


ton Sportsmen's 
ns October 15*-to 


ring 
Week 
20H. 


Remington Fire Arms, Ammunition and Cutlery. 


These displays are unusual. They are special. Some 
dealers spend hundreds of dollars to make displays 
that tickle a sportsman’s heart. They are worth going 
out of your way to see. 


This is a good, big idea. Many sportsmen have told 
us so. 


Remington Rabbit 
Load 


Another of the series of 
Remington Game Loads 
made to get specific game 
—loaded to give uniform 
shooting results despite 
the inevitable variations 
in powder. 


Alsa fy, 
Sigg, 


Remington .22 Long Rifle 
“Palma” Cartridges 
Beyond question the most 


uniform small bore car- 
tridges ever produced, 


AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY 
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oe Baath 
12 Gauge Pump Gun 


The favorite .epeating shotgun 
ot America 


The Remington Autoloading 
Shotgun —12 Gauge 


The first hammerless autoloading shotgun 
ever produced. 
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5 The Remington 
; 20 Gauge Pump Gun 


The most powerful and effective gun 
of its weight. Chambered for 234" shell. 


The New Remington 
Model 25 Rifle 


In .25-.20 W.C. F. and .32 W. C. F. 
Calibres. 


The Remington .22 Calibre 
No. 12 Repeating Rifle 


Shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 long 
rifle cartridges. 


The Remington .22 Calibre 
No. 24 Autoloading Rifle 


Now available chambered for either .22 short 
or .22 long rifle cartridges. 


SPORTSMEN’S KNIVES 


en 
Five blades—every one of ‘| The lock spring on the \~ : >a 
~, Remington quality—and é >=. master blade is an appre- a le 
SQ every one useful. : ciated feature. 


A big husky knife espe- 
cially designed for the 
hunter and trapper. 


The Hunters’ Favorite for \ 
sticking and skinning— \. 
length open, 8¥g inches— \ 
sticking and skinning 
blades. 


No. R 3843 


The Remington Camp Knife— 
master blade, clip blade, punch 
blade, screw driver, can opener, : 
No. R 4353 bottle opener and corkscrew. No. R 1123 


Kem ington, 
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Charming window effects 
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need not be costly 


—if your shades are of beautiful, 


long-wearing Brenlin 


Perhaps it is your windows which 
cause lack of harmony in the decora- 
tive scheme of your home. 


Study them in relation to your rugs, 
Are the shades 
of the right color? Are they in good 
Or are they unsightly 
with cracks and pinholes, faded by 
the sun and spotted by the rain? 


pictures, furniture. 


condition ? 


There is no element more impor- 
tant to the decorative completeness of 
a room than the window shades. And 
there is no single feature which can be 


perfected at less cost. 


For a very small sum you can equip 
a room with beautiful, durable Bren- 
Among the many soft, 
rich Brenlin colors you will find an 


lin shades. 


individuality which will 
bring fresh new charm to 
every window. Brenlin 
Duplex, with a different 
color on each side, blends 
with both interior and 
exterior. 


The fabric in a Bren- 
lin shade is very differ- 
ent from the mesh-like 
material in the usual 
shade. Brenlin is heavy, 
finely woven, much like 
linen, and needs no chalk 
or clay filling to make it 
smooth and opaque. 


The strains of constant rolling and 
unrolling, of snapping winds, of ex- 


posure to sun and rain, will quickly 


affect an ordinary shade. 
filling crumbles and falls out, leaving 
unsightly cracks and pinholes which 
no drapes can hide. 


Sun cannot fade Brenlin; 
cannot spot it, for the Brenlin colors 
are sun and water proof, and are 
carefully applied by hand. Thus the 
life of Brenlin is several times the 
life of an ordinary window shade. 


Its brittle 


water 


You can know the satisfaction of 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window-shade material lighily. 
Tiny particles of chalk or clay 
“filling” fall out. BRENLIN 
has no filling—it oulwears 
several ordinary window shades 


having your windows perfectly dressed 
—with Brenlin. 
Brenlin perforated or embossed on 
the edge of every shade. 


Look for the name 


If you do 
not know where to get it, 
write us; we’ll see that 
you are supplied. Write 
us also for our free 
booklet, “‘How to Shade 
and Decorate Your 
Windows,” with which 
will come samples of 
Brenlin in several 
colors. 


For windows of less 
prominence, Camargo or 
Empire shades give you 
the best value in 
shades made the ordi- 
nary way. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
2047 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The oldest window shade house in America”’ 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 
Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


Hanp MapeE 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winpow Suave material 
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(Continued from Page 95) 
““You’d have the whole lot of them biting 
their thumbs off, climbing up to stick you 


| full of knives.”’ 


“That’s what they told me,” said Mr. 
Melody. 

“They tell you right, boss,’’ said his in- 
formant earnestly. ‘‘And more, too, when 
a man like General Gonfardino speaks in 
Italian—on Italia Irredenta and stuff like 
that he believes in and they’re proud of. 
You know how the Italians are when they’re 
set going; when anybody talks in Italian 
to them about themselves, and how good 
they are, and about their country!” 

Dismissing him, after further researches 
concerning the sentiment of Italy upon the 
great national enthusiasm of redawning 
glory, of retrieving ancient shores and regal 
memories, Mr. Melody, the unseen pub- 
licity agent of the great and complex inter- 
ests which lay behind the much-seen mayor 
of Chibosh, called by his push button for 
his assistant, Mr. Stillman Nott. 

““When’ll you have your speech ready,”’ 
he asked him, ‘for the royal hodearrier 
tomorrow night?” 

Mr. Nott gazed at him with sad indiffer- 
ence. 

“Four o’clock,”’ he said briefly. 

“You’re putting it all in—on Garibaldi 
and Gonfardino and the red and black 
shirts?” 

Mr. Nott indicated that he was doing so 
rather by his general air than by any 
definite, specific gesture. 

“And you’ll write in the pronunciation 
over the words as usual?” 

Mr. Nott nodded shortly. 

“Make it good and plain this time,” di- 
rected Mr. Melody; ‘‘especially that 
Fascisti and stuff like that, and I’ll go over 
and explain it to him.” 

“You’d better,’ said Mr. Nott, now 
looking up and speaking more at length. 
“Do you know what he thinks now—from 
all I can see?” 

“T dunno,” said Mr. Melody negligently. 
He thinks probably Fascisti is an Italian 
fish.” 

““Worse than that, I believe. He’s all 
tied up in knots on this thing. From all 
I’ve heard him say, he thinks Fiume is the 
capital of Italy and somebody called the 
Fascisti is trying to take it away from them. 
Honest, that’s what I think he thinks.’’ 

“Where would he get that?” asked Mr. 
Melody, regarding him closely. 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” said the 
other. 

“Where does he get anything, huh?” 
said Mr. Melody. 

Mr. Nott again lapsed into conversation 
by nodding. 

“Well, I’ll tell him different,” said Mr. 
Melody. “I'll straighten him out when I go 
over to coach him, and I’ll take his copy 
of his speech over when I go. You'll give 
out the press copies tomorrow afternoon 
as per usual. But I’ll pass him his myself.” 

Mr. Nott, nodding, soon withdrew to his 
own labors of speech-making, while Mr. 
Melody was at once absorbed in the fram- 
ing of his own—the second and somewhat 
altered speech for Mayor True. He worked 
carefully, conscientiously. It was early 
evening before he was suited. It was an 
unusual and entirely novel enterprise for 
the publicity bureau of Mayor True. Never 
before had it engaged in the switching or 
substitution of speeches in its relation with 
its principal. 

And even now, Mr. Melody reserved this 
important activity entirely to himself. 
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T WAS Saturday evening in the great 

city of Chibosh—the evening of the 
great reception and delivery of the freedom 
of the city by Mayor Herman J. True, 
the guardian of the people of Chibosh 
regardless of race or circumstance, to Gen. 
Giuseppe Gonfardino, the hero of Fiume, 
the flaming instrument of fate in the high 
hope of Italia Irredenta. : 

Again in the papers of the morning the 
fourth of the thumbless black hands from 
the mayor’s mail of yesterday had blocked 
the way of the reading public with an in- 
fernal finality. Again the police depart- 
ment of Chibosh was tense to the breaking 
point. Again the Black-Hand Squad of 
old Mike Boogan and the far-flung fingers 
of Francis X. Doheney, poised above the 
haunts and lairs of the thumbless black- 
hander, had not yet fallen. And again 
Mayor True, head of all the people, white 
or black, had stated through the public 
press that he would not fail, for any foolish 
fears, the Italian-American citizens in the 
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The police guard of Ch 
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Iden California, in the fertile valleys of 
Joaquin and Sacramento, the vineyards 
veavy with clusters of wonderful grapes. 
‘he moment of perfect ripeness they are 
m the vines and placed on trays in the 
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then the sun, which has stored within 
slicate skins so much of health and fruity 
ss, completes its work—and gives us 
aid Raisins. 


They make it easy to give the 
‘good old foods NEW goodness 


you learned what magic you can work 
Jaily menu with this delicate fruit? 

<you know how easy is the way to please 
1efit your family by simply adding raisins 
‘old, substantial foods like good white 
|oatmeal, Cream of Wheat, cup custard, 
nous old B. P.? 

se morsels of stored-up sunshine make it 
u to give so many of these foods a new 
to your family’s appetite. “They make it 
for you to provide the variety that every 
\craves. And to provide it inexpensively, 
\r raisins are cheap this year. 

ins offer, too, so much besides their 
ig goodness. As the sun is rich in health, 


a 


in-Maid Raisins 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters E IN-MAID 
AI 


DELICE RAISIN CAKE: yy cup butter or shortening; IV, cups granu- 
lated sugar; 2 eggs; 4 teaspoon salt; 3 teaspoons baking powder; 2Y%4 
cups flour; 2/3 cup milk; Ve cup Sun-Maid Raisins; 1 teaspoon vanilla 


ey add to old familiar 
a bit of stored-up sunshine 


so are raisins. They are high in fruit energy 
units in a form practically predigested by the sun. 
Their fibre forms a “‘roughage’’ which helps 
to make laxatives unnecessary. Their iron and 
other valuable minerals supply urgent bodily 
needs. 

Here for once, we are urged by those who 
know to eat more of a food we really love—a 
food delightful as well as healthful and nutri- 


Because it’s good, because it’s wholesome, because it gives 
wariety to the daily menu—serve raisin bread often! 
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AISINS are dried in the 


sun in beautiful clusters, 


just as they come from the vine. 
For your convenience they are 
then stripped from the stems and 
packed, seeded or seedless, in 
cartons, ready for use 


tious! And that is why, today, we are using 
more than twice as many raisins as we did ten 
years ago. 


Once we all bought raisins on largely blind 
chance. Now, twelve years of effort on the part 
of thousands of California growers has changed 
all that, has given us a guide to all that is best in 
raisins—the name Sun-Maid. 


With vineyards averaging only 20 acres each, 
the 14,000 Sun-Maid growers are today supply- 
ing 80 per cent of all the raisins used in this 
country. ‘Their strict grading and inspection 
assures you always of obtaining the most perfect 
raisins in the Sun-Maid package. 


Send for free recipe book 


Give your family their favorite raisin foods 
more frequently. “They supply variety to the 
daily menu; they give the good old foods new 
goodness. And they provide added nourishment 
in a delightful, inexpensive form. 


The surest and easiest recipes for many tempt- 
ing dishes, new and old, are given in the free 
book, “‘Recipes with Raisins.’’ Fill out the 
coupon and send for this free book today. Ad- 
dress: Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, 
Department A-1410, Fresno, California. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 

Dept. A-1410, Fresno, Calif. 
Please send mea copy of your free book, ‘Recipes 
with Raisins.”’ 


Name__ 


Street 


City 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

Lolling at his ease, looking about the 
hall, the chief magistrate turned with an 
easy familiarity to his guest, enabled to 
speak to him now personally after their 
hurried greeting and their previous preoc- 
cupation with the deafening ovations of the 
public. Looking at him, as one who wishes 
to establish pleasant personal relations, he 
said confidentially to the guest of the eve- 
ning, patting his knee: 

“Good fella!”’ 

“Pardon?” asked General Gonfardino, 
not feeling that he fully understood. 

“You good fella. I good fella,’’ said the 
mayor of Chibosh warmly, in the style of 
conversation used to communicate pleas- 
antly with Chinese or other extremely for- 
eign nationalities; and pointing explicitly 
first to General Gonfardino and thén to 
himself, with the dry end of his toothpick. 

General Gonfardino, a distinguished lin- 
guist as well as soldier, drew somewhat 
away, and to a still stiffer height—puzzled, 
as he had been several times before during 
his ride through Chibosh that evening, by 
the customs of the officials of this great 
new country he was visiting for the first 
time. 

But the fire-department band, now play- 
ing a second medley of national tunes, pre- 
vented his answering. 

At the close of this, leaning over again 
toward him, the mayor of Chibosh, with 
every appearance of ease, now made a mo- 
tion, a gesture. Seeing it, General Gon- 
fardino, the intense, haughty and impulsive 
idol of Italy, gave a sudden start. He was 
wrong, he told himself then—he must be 
wrong. For he had thought he saw that 
gesture —that two-handed gesture of shame 
before which, though seen only in the low- 
est strata, the blood of every son of Italy 
must start madly to his eyes and ears. 

He had not seen correctly, that was 
it! It must be some American gesture, 
which this American official, his host, 
was giving him, with every expression 
of friendliness and familiarity upon his 
sincere and honest face. But there was 
no time to ask further concerning it, 
for now, at the close of the medley of 
the fire-department brass band, it was 
time for the brief but striking exercises 
of conferring the freedom of Chibosh. 

The two arose, now facing each other. 

Mayor Herman J. True stood for 
the moment, gazing sincerely above 
his Roman nose and heavy mustache 
at his highly uniformed guest. He held 
a document in each hand, one evidently 
the token of the freedom of the city, 
the other a typewritten speech. Noth- 
ing could have been more cordial or 
reassuring than the tone in which he 
started reading from the second one. 
Pausing, he gazed over the edge of his 
manuscript at the guest of the city, 
of the nation, whom he was about to 
honor, and uttered his first words. 

“Fiume must be free!’’ said Mayor 
Herman J. True, gazing deeply into the 
eyes of thehigh and military figure beforeand 
abovehim, ‘‘fromthose who have taken it!” 

The tone was low and inadequate for so 
great a hall; the audience, though tensely 
silent, did not hear it plainly, as a whole. 
But no one at all near could fail to note the 
sudden appearance of interest and expecta- 
tion which seemed to overtake the tall 
haughty military figure which stood up 
opposite the mayor of Chibosh as he spoke 
sincerely on. 

‘‘Fiume must be free,’ he continued; 
“free from the Fascisti! This is the great 
message, General Gonfardino, which you 
have given the world, and which all the 
world associates with your name.” 

Though held rigidly, at an extreme mili- 
tary stillness, the face and form of the 
great general of Fiume nevertheless ex- 
pressed a sharp and growing wonder as his 
opposite upon the great stage—that seemed 
so small in this immense assembly of the 
people—went on to elaborate his opening 
theme. His voice rose as it reached more 
emotional matter. 

“As one man they cried’’—or so it 
seemed to General Gonfardino that he 
said—‘‘Gonfardino comes! Fiume must 
be free! Down, down with the Fascisti! 
Down, down with Italia Irredenta! Down! 
Gonfardino comes!”’ 

There was a great silence in the conven- 
tion hall; the silence of doubt and wonder. 
Those in the back, of course, could not 
hear. They watched closely those in front. 
Those in front sat spellbound, motionless, 
in deep doubt. The reading of the speaker 
was somewhat thick; moreover many in 
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his audience were not adept in the English 
tongue. 

Yet those within sight of the features of 
General Gonfardiho could not fail to see 
the expression that was now possessing 
them—the strange conflict of wonder and 
anger and self-control, as he still stood 
rigidly at attention. 

And now, turning away from him, the 
speaker faced forward, noting as he did so 
the unusual expressions and gestures of 
some of the nearer faces beneath him and the 
one or two who were already biting at their 
thumbs—a gesture which he had been told 
he was the next to expect—as a part of the 
ceremony of the salute to the Italian flag. 


There, on the Steps of the Great City Hall He Could See the 
Man Himself, the Mayor of All the People 


Smiling confidently, gladly, sincerely, a 
smile of genuine welcome, Mayor Herman 
J. True, chief executive of Chibosh, walked 
to the edge of the central platform of the 
great hall, and in the hush, that awful 
hush of silent thousands, looking upward 
to where it hung, made leisurely and at ease 
the Italian salute to the great Italian flag 
before and above him, which in learning 
his speech for the evening he had been 
coached to give as its supreme gesture. It 
was an unusual gesture—a two-handed 
motion of a very foreign type. 

“Fiume, capital of Italy!”’ cried Mayor 
True, making it. “‘Italia, I salute you!”’ 

A brittle silence and then a roar—the 
wild, hearty and spontaneous roar of a 
great popular emotion—filled the hall. All 
about him he could see, as he had been told 
to expect, thousands biting their thumbs— 
completing their salute to their flag, and 
even advancing in their enthusiasm toward 
him. Smiling warmly, confidently, sin- 
cerely back at them, Mayor Herman J. 
True, prepared to go on to his conclusion— 
when something hit him. 

It was General Gonfardino. Suddenly 
reaching forward, his jeweled necklace 
awry, his bright military hat on one ear, 
seizing the certificate of the freedom of 
Chibosh, he was beating its mayor vio- 
lently over the head with it. 

“Traitor! Hen! Wild goat of the 
world!” cried General Gonfardino. ‘‘The 
people of Italia award you this—and this— 
and this!’’ 

Around him and in front, the mayor of 
Chibosh gazed down upon’a sea of dark, 
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agitated faces, some of them with weapons 
brandished over them, many of them biting 
thumbs. 

And just at this time—as Chief Spoofen- 
berger stepped forward with his cordon of 
police and the fire-department band began 
to play the medley of mixed national airs— 
Mayor True realized dimly that his second 
document, his typewritten speech, also 
was gone. 

vi 
A as Sunday morning press of Chibosh 
gave widely varying interpretations of 
the incident of the preceding night in the 
Great Coliseum Gardens. The Morning 
Truth asked in its leading headlines: 


WILL WAR BE SEQUEL 


Or Mayor’s MISINTERPRETED 
SALUTE? 


Francis X. Doheney, the Great 
Detective, Shows How Natu- 
rally But Insidiously the Na- 
tional Misunderstanding He 
Predicted was Fomented by 
Anarchist Plot. Full Text of 
Mayor True’s Speech 


The Peoples Pictures, 
upon its first page, showed 
flashlight scenes of Great 
Coliseum Gardens, full of 
action, after it was entirely 
cleared by the police, and 
while the hospital attend- 
ants were still at work—all 
grouped about the bushel 
basket full of knives and 
other weapons collected by 
the authorities. On its in- 
side pages it said: 


STARTED BY BLOW 
FROM BEHIND! 


UNFORTUNATE NATIONAL 
MISUNDERSTANDING 


Old Mike Boogan, of Black- 
Hand Squad, Sees First 
Blow Struck by Black-Hand 
Conspirator, Which Causes 
Great Coliseum Gardens 
Riot. Actual Full Text of 
Mayor’s Speech. 


The Chronicle, the 
more conservative morn- 
ing paper, which had fol- 
lowed the thumbless 
black-hand mystery with 
little warmth, now spoke 
out editorially to say: 


If the United States had 
entered the League of Na- 
tions —as every thinking 
man knows it should have 
done from the first—such 
grotesque episodes of na- 
tional misunderstanding as 
that in Great Coliseum Gar- 
dens last evening would be 
unthinkable. How much 
longer can this nation afford 
to ignore the fact, patent to 
all the remainder of the world, that, through the 
simple process of assumption by this country 
of a proper responsibility for the peace, debts 
and food supply of Europe and Asia, the possi- 
bility of international hostilities will at once 
automatically disappear and war become, as 
it should be now, a horrid anachronism? 


Yet however varied the interpretation of 
the untoward incident of the night before, 
every journalist, every politician, every 
press agent in the teeming press agencies 
and phantom factories of Chibosh was 
assured now of one fact: Mayor True, at 
one time mayor of all the people of Chibosh, 
was through—through with the women’s 
vote, the international-ward-politics vote, 
the vote at large of the city. It was not 
only impossible but inconceivable that he 
should be next fall’s nominee of any party 
for another term as mayor. 

This, however, was but a poor satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Michael F. Melody, the press 
agent of Mayor True. His own personal 
problem was still unsolved—the main ques- 
tion of his immediate future: Would Chi- 
nese Meeghan finally speak—break that 
terrible silence? Had he or had he not 
finally forced him to come out in the open 
and bawl him out—as he had always done 
before—so that he could tell him face to 
face how impossible it would be for even 
Mr. Meeghan to attack and send Mr. Mel- 
ody back to prison, with what the latter 
and the women with their card catalogue 
could pin on Mr. Meeghan himself? 

Mr. Melody, although it was Sunday 
morning, was back sitting in Room 913, 
the Phantom Factory of Mayor True, which 
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tomorrow no doubt he m 
last time. Nothing had 
Mr. Meeghan yet. Should 
short the agony, tell him 
before by any chance—co 
vious habit—he might st 
authorities loose on Mr, ° 
warning. 

Mr. Melody sat thinking 
anxious, as to his course wit 
melancholy and bitter whe 
what these two women | 
their card catalogue had 
The dingy second-class off 
silent around him, the stre¢ 
city unnaturally still, the 
hall across the way as dey 
sarcophagus; and close a 
place of the successful act; 
cent years, the Phantom F 
brooding likenesses of Mg 
great imaginative politica 
was his own creation. Ton 
doubt, he must leave it, wit 
little money, abruptly, by 
two women, without even ¢ 
various bits of graft whilll 
lingering, to secure. He m 
now. Possibly, if Meegl 
without a warning—muchr 
longer time! 

Suddenly his desk telep) 
snatched it quickly. It w; 
again—those demon won 
They had found him her 
most unlikely Sunday reso 
voice of the younger one g 

“Has he called you up ye 

“Have you heard from 
she means?” explained ¢! 
speaking from her second t 

“No,” said Mr. Melody 
surly voice. 

“You will.” 

“Right away.” 
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“How? Why?” a 
quickly. aie 
““We’ve arrested the Sey 


“You’ve what?”’ cried 
““ Yes.”’ . 
“‘He’s in the hands of t 
thorities now.” | 
“You've arrested him!” 
ody, aghast. . 
SY On ‘ { 
“Then what’ll become of 


“The first thing is, Mr. 1] 
calling you up,” said the y 

“To feel you out,” said t 

“And what you know. 
him where he stands.” fj 

“And then what?” aske 
done, shot, flabbergasted. 

“And then you’ll come 0 
told him—and they both sh 
and left him silent, gaspit 
ward at the wall. 

It was about fifteen mit 
the telephone rang again, 
as they had told him. The 
Meeghan came across they 
one was speaking in a vole 
hoarse. .. 

“Where the hell have 
said. ‘I’ve been calling a 

ou.”” " F 
“T’ve been here,” said WV 
ting up with a new light in} 
forward toward the teleph 

“Why? I’ll tell a 


over here right now,” ¢a 
hurrying tones over the tele 

“You do, huh? Well, 
me!” said Mr. Melody t 
and vibrant voice. “I 


“The Seven Dead Mer 
want me for! The arrest 
Men, and just how bad y 

“You'll come over!’ 
and threatening voice. 

“Yes, I will! When y 
ing marbles in jail,” 
shutting down his teleph 
guessing—the way you 
in politics, in Chibosh wl 
something good and strong 
that Seven Dead Men. — 

Who were these Sevel 
What were or was they, ! 
matter of final important 
tined so to change thi 
government in Chibosh, 
revealed in the next an 
tion of this series. 

Editor’s Note—This is 
stories by Mr. Turner. Th 
early issue. 
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part of it each year, that steadily reduces 
the operating charges. 

The real profiteers in rent are the people 
of the United States who will not take 
thought and provide for themselves those 
services they demand from the speculative 
builder, the mortgage-bond company and 
other agencies in the building-and-housing 
situation. 

You go to another city and spend the 
night. Obviously you cannot build your- 
self a home there for one night. Fortu- 
nately somebody has gone into the business 
of hotel keeping, and you rent a home for 
the night, and pay the hotel keeper a legiti- 
mate profit for the service he has rendered. 

If you go to that city to live five years, 
you have an alternative: To rent a home 
from somebody who is in the business of 
owning apartments or houses, and making 
a profit on them; or to serve yourself in 
this matter, buy or build a home, and go 
into the business of taking care of yourself, 
pocketing the profit. 


Codperative Apartments 


When you looked at that $5500 apart- 
ment, suppose that, instead of growling 
about the rent, you had joined with other 
rent payers and become your own land- 
lord. Here’s how that would work out: 

It is a sixteen-story building on a city 
lot 100x100 feet, with about a hundred 
apartments. Financed and put up by the 
speculative builder it would cost about 
$2,250,000. Financed and put up by co- 
ownersit could be built for $1,500,000. The 
average cost of each apartment would be 
$15,000, and the operating expenses, with 
yearly payments to reduce the mortgage, 
would be in the neighborhood of $2500 an 
apartment, certainly not more than $3000. 

Instead of growling about the high cost 
of renting an apartment, take stock of your 
assets. Certainly if you can afford to pay 
$3000 a year rent you must be worth 
$15,000 in available cash—money in the 
bank, securities that can be liquidated, life 
insurance upon which you can borrow. 
That money will buy you an apartment 
and cut your rent in two if you have the 
enterprise to do for yourself what you have 
been demanding from others. As a matter 
of fact, you need only half that amount; 
$7500 will finance an apartment, and the 
rest can be paid off like rent. 

During the war, when rents and living 
expenses were racing way ahead of salaries, 
a New York bank employe living in an up- 
town apartment called his fellow tenants 
together. The landlord had raised their 
rent several times and was about to raise it 
again. The bank man suggested that they 
buy the building. Asked if he would sell, 
the landlord said he would for $250,000. 
The tenants formed a corporation, with 
shares at $100 each, raised $40,000 cash 
and purchased the building, taking over a 
51% per cent mortgage, and continued pay- 
ing the same rent to their corporation. 

There were forty-eight apartments in the 
building, of various sizes, renting for dif- 
ferent amounts. The bank man’s rent was 
then sixty dollars a month. The cost of his 
apartment was $8000, but he had to put up 
only $2500 cash. Today his apartment 
would rent for $150. Several of the co- 
owners have since sold out, and in every 
case got double what their apartments cost 
them. A new elevator has been put in, the 
water and heating systems have been over- 
hauled, the building has been sand-blasted 
so it looks like new—it was eighteen years 
old when they bought it—and other im- 
provements have been made, adding to the 
appearance and comfort of the property to 
such a degree that every little while some 
landlord comes around and wants to buy 
it. They could sell for $100,000 more than 
they paid. 

Investigate it, analyze it, dissect it any 
way you please, and in the end you will find 
that the high cost of renting comes down to 
just one thing—the high cost of shoe-string 
finance in building. People rent homes and 
business premises upon terms that would 
make it possible to purchase the property 
with ten years’ rent at the most, and in 
many cases five years’ or less. They have 
savings and investments sufficient to buy 
them outright, or at least buy an equity 
and carry the rest on mortgage. But they 
don’t know it or don’t want to do it, and 
the speculative builder has to provide for 
the growth of the community with so little 
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CCOUNTINGS OF A REAL:*ESTATE MAN 


capital that everybody connected with the 
building game takes great risks and has to 
protect himself with a corresponding mar- 
gin of profit. 

The speculative builder and the mort- 
gage-bond company are often denounced as 
building profiteers. But as long as Amer- 
icans build their communities thought- 
lessly and wastefully they are both 
necessary. Their profits are legitimate and 
reasonable, and they render real services to 
the community—when it builds that way. 

Pick out any city in the United States. 
Tear down every business building, apart- 
ment house, mansion and cottage financed 
and erected by the speculative builder and 
the mortgage-bond company. Keep only 
the buildings that have been planned, 
financed and put up by those who live or do 
business in them. Group them around the 
city hall and see what you have. Not 


enough buildings to make a community one 


one-hundredth the size, I venture! 

The progress toward sanity in real estate 
has been made possible in many cases not 
simply through the willingness of the bond 
companies to lend a high percentage of 
valuation but in the open-mindedness of 
their officers toward what was new and per- 
haps startling in real estate. 


Building is largely a real-estate game, for | 
where one speculative builder conceives the | 


idea of an improvement and carries it out, 
there will be ten planned by real-estate 
men. Even if the builder does carry out the 
construction, he usually begins with the 
real-estate man, and when his structure is 
ready he turnsit over to the real-estate man. 

Suppose you had an advanced idea in 
real estate—say the idea of putting an auto- 


matic restaurant in an expensive Broadway | 


block. Formerly you took your plans not 
to a bond company but to a staid old finan- 


cial institution that, far from doing any | 
pioneering, was frightened by the sugges- | 


tion. 
passed upon by men tried and true, with 


many years’ experience in the appraising | 
of realty. Their No meant nothing to | 


them, but their Yes might mean harm, be- 
cause their judgment was not asked. Their 


positions and the whole safety of the insti- | 


tution depended upon taking no risks and 
using no original judgment whatever. Your 
novelty was, to these gentlemen, simply a 
freak. Nothing of the kind had ever been 
tried on Broadway. The idea that it would 
pay directly was preposterous. 


Up-and:Coming Money Lenders 


Then imagine what sort of reception you 
would get if you told them that your restau- 
rant was being deliberately put on Broad- 
way to be laughed at! As part of a growing 
chain, patronized by theatrical folk who 
would chaff about it, you would get national 
publicity. When they were shown your 
building plans, and discovered that for the 
sake of a clear expanse of floor space your 
roof was carried on one central column, that 
usually settled the business. 

Or the representative real-estate firm 
employed a firm of appraisers whose grand- 
fathers had appraised property before 
them, whose judgment and firm name were 
synonymous with safety, who would ap- 
praise property at about 90 per cent of its 
actual cost, and upon which the financial 
institution might loan 60 per cent of that 
90—provided you did not want to put up a 
freak building or take any chances. 

Common sense often shrieked its loudest 
in novel and even peculiar projects, because 
a revolution was—and is still—going on in 
real estate, not only in its values but in its 
uses. The bond companies saw what was 
going on, understood that the novel and 
peculiar enterprise might be not only safe 
but far more profitable than the so-called 
conservative proposition—which was prob- 
ably a back number. Realizing these con- 
ditions, they took advantage cf them and 
have often been constructive pioneers inthe 
art and science of modern, up-to-date build- 
ing efficiency in the division of the many 
divisible factors incident to the life and 
growth of the many different communities. 

The other day a woman showed some 
bonds to the president of her bank and 
asked him what he thought of them as an 
investment. They were 6 per cent mort- 
gage bonds of a $1,500,000 issue, secured 
by a certain piece of property. 

“‘Madam, do you see that old rookery on 
the opposite corner?’”’ he asked, pointing 


Your application for a loan was | 
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A Sta-Shape Hat at 7.00 


(Slightly Higher West of Rockies) 


They ‘Retam 
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Longer 


i fem a Sta-Shape Hat—it 
“retains the style lines long- 
er’—and it leads the style trend 
in Fall felts. 
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tells the whole story 


Detailed information wanted 
quickly ! 

No time to delve through a 
mass of papers, or to question 
half a dozen individuals about 
the disbursement of this par- 
ticular account. 

No need to, either—when you 
use National Loose Leaf or Bound 
Columnar Books. 

They make perpetual analysis 
of accounts simplicity itself. 
They show instantly what each 
item costs. 

Comparative analysis 
of accounts enables you to 
compare sales, expenses, 
costs, or other data—tells 


you who is making money for the 
firm, and who is not. It shows 
you comparative sales or other 
records for given periods, year 
beside year. It points out ex- 
travagances, indicates leaks—en- 
ables you to stop waste. 

National Columnar Pads, 
Books, and Sheets give you just 
the record-forms for your par- 
ticular needs at a cost far below 
what you would pay for special 
forms. They save you money 
from start to finish. 

Ask your stationer to 
show you how National 
Columnar Books simplify 
accounting. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


New York, 54 Duane Street 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market Street 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Boston, 163 Devonshire Street 


National Loose Leaf Columnar 
Sheets 


Standard rulings.Twotoanynumber 
of columns arranged to right; or 
divided right and left of description 
space, High-quality sheets, clean- 
cut rulings, patent “hinge” for flat 
opening, Binders for all sizes. 


National Columnar Pads 


Used by accountants for analysis, 
auditing, or installing accounting 
systems. More than twenty-five dif- 
ferent rulings, sizes, and styles. Use 
them for temporary memos before 
transferring figures lo the perma- 
nent record. 


National Bound Columnar 
Books 

Eight sizes—thirty different rulings 
—open flal, serviceably bound. 
Pages are of high-grade, heavy 
while paper, accurately ruled with 
units, in a great number of combi- 
nations of columns. 


© 1923, National Blank Book Co. 
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out the window. ‘That is the security for 
your bonds!” 

The old building he indicated was worth- 
less to anybody but the housewrecker. The 
land upon which it stood was worth not 
more than one-fifth the amount of the bond 


issue. 

Had the good lady been swindled? No; 
her money was reasonably safe. She had 
put it behind a speculative builder’s shoe- 
string. An office building was going up on 
that corner. It would cost, with the land, 
about $1,800,000. The builder had very 


| little money of his own—just enough to 


start the enterprise. The mortgage bond 
company was therefore asked to lend 85 
per cent of the value of the whole improve- 
ment before the old building on the site was 
torn down. To do that it was necessary to 


| charge a rate high enough so investors buy- 


ing bonds could be attracted by 6 per cent 
interest, and the company got a 10 or 15 
per cent commission on top of that. A life- 
insurance company might have lent up to 
70 per cent of the value before construction, 
and charged 1 per cent commission on 6 
per cent money. A savings bank regulated 
by the laws of a state like New York would 
have lent 60 per cent of the value, generally 
after the building was finished, but would 
have charged no commission, and on an 
attractive mortgage might have made the 
interest rate as low as 5/4 per cent the first 
five years and 5 per cent thereafter. Thus 
the more money of their own people will 
put into any building enterprise, the more 
favorable are the borrowing terms. 

The highest of all charges in speculative 
building are those on the small two-story 
house costing $5000 to $7500. Almost any- 
one can build such a house. The carpenter, 
bricklayer or plumber out of work, with a 
shoestring of a few hundred dollars saved 
up, builds a good two-story house, sells it 
at a reasonable price and makes a satisfac- 
tory profit. With his profit he builds an- 
other, and another. About the time the 
sixth has been built he says to himself, 
“Why not become a builder on a bigger 
scale?’’? Until then, probably the material 
dealers have financed him. Now he must 
go into the money market with his shoe- 
string and borrow on such terms that his 
houses cost more, and perhaps he must also 
scamp them. The outcome is that people 
who buy such houses often pay high prices. 
But the carpenter would be glad to build 
them an honest house at a reasonable profit 
if they got under the financial load with 
one-quarter the cost of the house in cash 
and the rest on mortgage. 


When Tenants Pull Together 


Codéperative ownership began with apart- 
ment houses in New York City, and in spite 
of some false exploitation has demonstrated 
its soundness and economy along sane lines. 
In real codperation the future owners get 
together, plan and finance their enterprise, 
carry it out themselves, and profit by the 
savings in construction, interest, commis- 
sions and fees. In false codperation some 
promoter does the planning, includes a large 
profit for himself, and then sells shares in 
the enterprise to the ultimate owners; it is 
a salesman’s proposition pure and simple, 
and naturally the salesmanship must be 
paid for. 

What has been found economical in the 
joint ownership of homes can be applied 
just as successfully to business buildings. 
The largest codperative enterprise thus far 
undertaken in business premises is the 
Garment Center Capitol, near the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal in New York City. It con- 
sists of two great loft buildings for garment 
manufacturing, one twenty-four stories high 
and the cther seventeen, with a total floor 
area of 1,500,000 square feet, cost about 
$15,000,000, and is a splendid example of 
true coéperation. Under landlords, rent 
had become an intolerable burden to these 
manufacturers. It was necessary for them 
to be located in some neighborhood where 
buyers coula see their different lines in the 
shortest time and with the least traveling. 
They had ercwded into Fifth Avenue and 
its side streets, a section of the city where 
real-estate values are among the highest 
and space ccst not less than $1.50 a square 
foot yearly. The codperative buildings were 
not only planned and financed by manu- 
facturers, but actually built by one of the 
garment manufacturers who rejected con- 
tractors’ bids when they were found too 
high, left his own garment business for the 
time being and turned contractor for his 
associates, erecting the buildings for much 
less than the lowest bid. 


In this Garment Center 
of space has been brough 
lar a square foot. The 
grouped more compacth 
ience of their customers, 


cant item in the operati 
which have their own da 
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further economies. And 
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he rules supreme. 


Wasteful Use of 
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money. Had shareholders 
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pleting the financing. Asn 
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Please Send 
the Coupon 


For a 10-Day Test. 
It is Free. 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


| How dental science found the way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth 


The 7-year fight on film 


Now millions daily see 
the benefits 


tal science found that film on teeth was the 
<of most tooth troubles. It clouds the teeth, 
dito decay, breeds millions of germs. 

¢nvestigators started to solve this great film 
sm. And they found a suggestion for its solu- 
| the food habits of the people of the Tropics. 


| How film attacks 

‘nis that viscous coat you feel. It is ever- 
sit, ever-forming. Much of it clings and 
y Unless removed, it becomes discolored, 
1 orms dingy coats. 

\h men who smoke those film-coats often 
cie dark. With all folks they are clouded 
ror less. That is why teeth lose luster. 

'n also holds food substance which ferments 
1>rms acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
/eth to cause decay. Germs breed by millions 
| They cause many serious troubles. local 
Aiiternal, 

§ uuthorities found that a major essential was 
ay fight on film. 


'Some peoples almost immune 

4,ong most peoples, some 49 in 50 suffer from 
t troubles. But other peoples were found 
vere almost immune to tooth troubles. So 
eiists sought the reasons. 
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Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern research. 
Now advised by leading dentists the world over. 
Used by careful people of some 50 nations. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


It was traced to elements in fruit, which those 
peoples eat all day long. It was therefore decided 
to apply those elements in a modern dentifrice. 


Thus a way was found to. disintegrate film at 
all stages of formation. Then a way to remove it 
without harmful scouring. 


Able authorities proved these-methods by many 
careful tests. Then a new-type tooth paste was cre- 
ated to apply them daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Leading dentists the world over began to advise 
this method. Now, after seven years, careful peo- 
ple of some 50 nations use Pepsodent twice daily. 


Other fruit effects 


It was also found that certain fruit elements do 
other things essential. They multiply the alkalin- 
ity of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids. They multiply the starch digestant 
in saliva. That is there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise ferment and form acids. 


Pepsodent was made to bring similar results. 
Thus every use gives manifold power to these 
great tooth-protecting agents in the mouth. 


These discoveries have brought to countless 
homes in every clime a new dental era. 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 493, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Now millions of people every day en- 
joy the delightful results. You see glis- 
tening teeth wherever you look today. 
You see people smile to show them. 


Those whiter teeth mean safer, cleaner 
teeth as well. They mean to children 
new protection against troubles which 
you suffered. They mean to adults new 
beauty and new charm. 


Watch it ten days 

We urge you, for your own sake, to 
learn these Pepsodent effects. They are 
quick and apparent, and they will de- 
light you. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 


Then judge by what you see and feel 
what Pepsodent can mean to you and 
yours. Cut out the coupon so you won’t 
forget. 


Only one tube to a family 
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Night time 


Soon every davenport 


Se foie WITH & THE: BOX 


will have a bed— 


but only one can have 
a box-spring guest-bed! 


Ree is a new kind of davenport. 
None of its beauty or depth of yield- 
ing comfort is sacrificed to make room for 
the much desired extra bed. By means of 
an entirely new principle, the Royal Easy 
Davenport can be instantly converted into 
a double width luxurious box-spring guest- 
bed, identical in comfort with the very 
highest grade inner-spring mattresses. And 
it pulls out like a dresser drawer! Both 
these features are exclusively Royal. 


Exquisite Style and 
Beauty 


The Royal Easy Davenport is a superfine 
piece of living room furniture, exquisite in 
style, coverings and workmanship. Simi- 
lar spring construction is found only in the 
most expensive overstuffed furniture. Yet 
Royal costs no more than ordinary bed- 
davenports with flat cot-springs. 


In addition to Royal’s beauty and luxury, 
and its box-spring guest-bed, there is in the 
base a cedar-cover compartment where all 
your bedding and pillows may be kept 
free from moths and dust. No other dav- 
enport has this. Ask to see these impor- 
tant improvements. 


Now being shown by dealers everywhere 
in beautiful mohairs, velours, tapestries 
and leathers, and sold in suites to match 
the famous Royal Easy Chair. Ask to see 
the “Bed Davenport Suite of Nearly One 
Thousand Springs.” Illustrated literature 
sent free on request. 


Pulls Out Like a 
Dresser Drawer 


The bed glides on noiseless 

steel rollers. A child can 

make the change from dav- 

enport to bed ina few sec- 

onds. No extra mattress is 
needed. 


Cedar-Cover Bedding 
Compartment 


In the base of every Royal 
Easy Davenport is a handy 
cedar-cover compartment 
where you may keep all 
your bedding and pillows 
free from moths and dust. 
You will find this great con- 
venience in no other daven- 
port. Ask, to see it. 


“The World’s Easiest 
Easy Chair” 


Push the button and the 


back reclines. Disappear- 
ing leg rest pulls out to just 
the right height. Now sold 
in suites to match the 


Royal Easy Davenport. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORPORATION 
33 Chicago Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
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but with those necessities comfortable and 
good. He financed this idea, and the rates 
charged for the service given are so low 
compared with hotel service as the general 
public knows and buys it that the Mills 
hotels are supposed to be charities. But 
they are not—they pay handsomely on the 
investment. The rates are around a dollar 
a day for a room in a first-class modern fire- 
proof building, with all sanitary arrange- 
ments, conveniences for social intercourse, 
with luxurious dining rooms and dining ac- 
commodations. I am told that they yield 
much over 10 per cent interest per annum 
on the investment. They use real estate 
with economic efficiency. 

The success of the Allerton House chain 
of hotels in New York, at first for males 
only, and now others for females only, is 
another concrete example of the results of 
economy and management in the arrange- 
ment of space, and has been very profitable 
to the promoters. The rooms are small. Ice 
water is supplied from a spigot in the cor- 
ridor. Just enough linen is allotted to each 
guest per day—none to waste. Public bath- 
rooms are established within easy access to 
all. Trunks are checked in the basement; 
there is no space for them in the rooms. 
The roof is made into a composite play- 
ground, ballroom and roof garden, where, 
on stated occasions, the lady friends of the 
guests may assemble. There is a central 
meeting and lounging room. Thus every 
inch of what is commonly known as by- 
product space—basement and roof—is uti- 
lized. The rates at this institution when 
started were about a dollar a day for a 
room. I am informed that by reason of 
their great success, prices have been ma- 
terially advanced, but in a small way they 
supply the demand. Many more institu- 
tions of similar character are sadly needed. 

I remember years ago going into a lodging 
house in the slum section of Philadelphia 
for the purpose of examining the prop- 
erty to pass upon a loan. By the roughest 
kinds of divisions that can be made the 
rooms in an old-fashioned four-story resi- 
dence, which had formerly been about a 
ten-room house, had been converted into 
sleeping quarters for about seventy-five 
people. The place was as clean as the 
proverbial whistle. The beds were cots and 
one slept between blankets, not sheets. 
Each space had a closet and a chair. The 
charge per night was fifty cents. I took an 
interest in the proprietor, whom I met. His 
ideas were morally wholesome, his business 
ability unquestionable. After an investiga- 
tion I found that he had come East from a 
life of outdoor work in the West and that he 
was a home-loving, wife-loving and a thor- 
oughly clean-minded individual. About 
ten years after I met this man he was killed 
in an accident, but before he died he was 
managing four large establishments belong- 
ing to himself, and left his family in a very 
comfortable financial position. These estab- 
lishments did more good, conducted in the 
manner in which they were, than any finan- 
cial institution of many times their size I 
have ever encountered, and if there has ever 
been any charitable or benevolent institu- 
tion within two hundred miles that I have 
escaped it will be news to me. 


Paying for Landmark Value 


The trouble with most people who have 
important use for real estate is that they 
look around for desirable locations and are 
highly pleased when they find them. They 
don’t know the meaning of the word ‘“‘per- 
manency.” They don’t stop to realize that 
the very prize which they have obtained 
will be wanted by others as they succeed in 
making that particular location or spot de- 
sirable. Prospective tenants are always 
willing, eager and anxious to pay for insur- 
ance. The average man’s judgment has 
been good. He generally gambles on the 
word “‘permanency.” 

I have before me now the example of a 
man who rented a store from me in a promi- 
nent Broadway section just ten years ago. 
He paid $7500 a year. He could have had 
the store for twenty years just as easily, 
but because his judgment was limited to ten 
years, which seemed long to him, he is today 
begging for a renewal at $15,000 a year, and 
it is very doubtful whether he will obtain a 
renewal upon any such basis, as he has 
established a very profitable business, built 
up practically upon location alone—a con- 
dition well known to the trade. The agent 
who manages the building is, of course, 
duty-bound to obtain the best rent possible 
for his client. He is in no position, however, 
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up his premises, build roads and bridges, 
observe sanitary regulations and maintain 
order. Small wonder that he resents these 
indignities and wishes to be free of them. 
Probably nobody in this country cares much 
about it one way or the other. If it were 
desired to punish the Filipino, letting him 
have his freedom would be as good a way | 
as any. But since this country is always | 
committing itself to some eleemosynary | 
project, it is likely it will go ahead with the | 
one in the Philippines. It does have bad 
luck, though, in its eleemosynary adven- 
tures. A matter of twenty-five years ago it 
went down and freed Cuba from Spain, and 
the Cubans are indignant about it yet. 

The Filipinos could learn a good deal 
about the annoyances of freedom by study- 
ing the history of this country. We fought 
eight years to free ourselves from the yoke 
of Great Britain and nobody has been sat- 
isfied since the surrender at Yorktown. 


The steel industry has inaugurated the 
eight-hour day. It is a step forward and in 
line with public opinion. The time is com- 
ing—perhaps it is not far distant—when 
only farmers, farmers’ wives, and those who | 
must devise ways and means to meet the | 
pay roll will work twelve hours a day. 


There is considerable criticism of the 
author of a recent book who, after ridding 
the country of seven of its most disagree- 
able characters by casting them away on a 
desert island, subsequently sent a ship to 
their rescue. Still, getting rid of seven fools | 
wouldn’t have helped much. Probably it | 
mars no difference that he brought them 

ack. 


Probably the best man in the country | 
could not be elected to office if he ran on his 
record as a good man. Men voters, partic- 
ularly, dislike candidates who are better 
than themselves, and they won’t stand for 
much talk about it. —Jay E. House. 
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LEAVE IT TO THE MIRROR! 


YOUNG'S HAT looks 

better in the store than 
in a picture—and better on 
your head than in the store. 
This is because Young has 
a way of adding something 
to his hats that lends an air 
of distinction to them and 
to the men who wear them. 


The country-wide popularity 
of Young’s Hats which has 
won for them their title,“The 


Sky-Line of the Nation,” is 
due principally to this added 
quality, instantly recognizable 
when you put your Young’s 
Hat on your head; it makes 
you look your best. 


Let your next hat bea Young’s. 
You'll find that it is the most 
stylish and becoming hat you 
ever owned—and that it re- 
tains its good looks in spite 
of wear and weather. 


Young’s at $5.00 is the standard of hat value the country over. 
Other qualities at other prices. The Young hat-box illustrated 
above portrays “The Sky-Line of the Nation,” consisting of rep- 
resentative buildings of America’s great style centers. It sym- 
bolizes the nation-wide popularity of Young’s Hats among the 
best dressed men from coast to coast. Buy your hats where 


you see this box displayed. 


THE YOUNG HAT CoO., 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
FACTORY: NORWALK, CONN. 


FELT HATS 


NONE BETTER MADE 


Wear Young's Hats for correct and 
becoming style THE YEAR ‘ROUND 
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STRAW HATS 
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E. H. Thompson wins 
the Old Timers’ prize of 
$500.00 for the most 
interesting photograph 
and story of tirc-grief in 
the ancient days of mo- 
toring—prior to 1905. 
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Car Owners—This Old Timers’ 
Contest shows that tires now- | 
adays last longer and roll farther | 
than anyone dreamed was pos- 

|. sible a few years ago. Give them 
ordinary care and they will give | 
you extraordinary service. Send 
for Free Booklet-—“‘The Care of , 
Pneumatic Tires” —or ask your — 
dealer. The Rubber Association 
of America—250 W. 57th St., | 
New York. 


Today you buy tires on their merit 
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saat ceteris sonnet 


MAKERS OF P LUSH 


HE ENCLOSED motor-car has gained 

ascendance over other types because of 
its useful and beautiful interior. € Builders 
of distinctive enclosed cars recognize plush 
as the supreme upholstery fabric, because 
it combines extreme durability with the 
utmost smartness. @ Collins & Aikman 
Plush, made by the largest producers of: 
automobile plush, is used in many of the 
fine enclosed cars made in America—a 
tribute to seventy-nine years of experience 
in the manufacture of superior pile fabrics. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN Co. 
Established 1845 
NEW YORK 
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Sarah Ofendahl, inexpressibly literal, and 
shapeless both of body and mind, gazed at 
her husband over her interminably half- 
knitted sock and inquired, ‘‘ Well, what 
could he otherwise do but just to lay? It’s 
his wacation, ain’t? He says, anyway.” 

““Wacation!’’ howled the sheriff, leaping 
as one punctured by a hornet. “Is that, 
now, how he puts it out? Wacation! And 
me a-fetchin’ and a-packin’ and a-doin’ 
and a-sweatin’ at in through this swanged 
weather all. What does he conceit I am, 
then? His chore boy oncet? Is it me got 
him in custardy, or him me?”’ The mo- 
mentum of this new point of view hoisted 
him from his chair; he began to ramp the 
room, curious bubbling sounds breaking in 
his throat. “He will see, still, if I fetch at 
him like I done this two weeks back a’ready. 
Me, stuck tight to this here oven like a fly 
with a pin at!” 

He glared down upon his wife, and there 
he saw what he had scarcely seen in the 
thirteen years of their married life. <A 
dimple which had been Sarah Hottenstein’s 
chief claim upon masculine favor during 
her awkwardly coquettish girlhood was 
flaring again in her smooth cheek—in and 
out, in and out; and it conveyed to the 
amazed sheriff as plainly as the consecu- 
tive flashes of the block system: Danger! 
Look Out! 

What she said was disturbing, too, in 
its unusual perspicacity: 

“Yes, well, but. Till next month it 
fetches election, and I guess if you didn’t do 
him just so good you would git the right 
to worry fur your job. He says, still, where 
he controls such a many wotes that way. 
You could easy see it at him, too, the 
comp’ny he gits. A body would think 
Brother Kutz was, now, a saloon, the way 
the men hang at him. Preacher, even, 
come fur to set a spell today. Kutz, he says, 
he never wisited so much in all ——”’ 

‘He says and he says and hesays!’’ The 
sheriff ripped down the buttons of his shirt 
and exposed a bosom dripping like an over- 
saturated sponge. ‘‘And where was you a 
hearin’ him blow off his blab so much? 
Answer me up now!” 

“T got fur to fetch his meals, ain’t?”’ 

“You ain’t got fur to prig around a-makin’ 
eyes ower no married man. You mind of 
that! I guess I would got to pack them 
there platters at him myself.” 

“That would save some too,” agreed 
Sarah, 

Her husband sagged down into a chair 
and stared at his wife longer and more 
speculatively than at any time since the 
days of his courtship. He shot up sud- 
denly as though his thoughts had exploded 
within him and rushed from the house, 
banging the door. Sarah Ofendahl neatly 
turned the heel of her sock. Then she took 
the lamp and padded up the stone stairs to 
the jail. 

There is no mental weed which grows so 
rapidly in the teeming garden of the mind 
as suspicion. Its voracious rootlets seize 
upon the incoming impressions of all the 
five senses and transmute them into poison 
for its own growth. 

Whether he came or went, the sheriff 
was in pother. If he left the house, he was 
tormented with a vision of his wife pon- 
derously ensconced in a rocking-chair close 
by the cell, her tongue and her knitting 
needles coyly clicking. If he remained at 
home, goads pricked him from all direc- 
tions. Sarah was expressing her renewed 
pleasure in life through a dismal caterwaui- 
ing which she designated psalm singing, 
and which, suspiciously enough, she had 
not indulged in since the early days of her 
honeymoon. 

Moreover, Mrs. Ofendahl was surpassing 
her own notorious record as fancy cook. 
Eating, which had always been the chief 
pleasure of the sheriff’s simple life, became 
a burden, and desire for food failed, since 
he had either to stagger up the stone stairs 
under a monumental tray, or—even more 
galling—eavesdropping at the foot of the 
steps, to hear such fragments as: ‘‘I hope, 
now, you feel fur your wittles today.” “‘A 
bite of lemon rice, if it is you good enough.” 
“Does the cheesecake set good to your 
stummick, Brother Kutz?’’ And the fer- 
vent replies: ‘‘Don’t git scared I’ll git 
anyways tired of the smearcase how you 
fix it.””. “Such ponhaus, still, I ain’t ever 
laid tongue to since I was born a’ready.”’ 
“With three kinds of pie to one meal, I 
could lay it on youse, Sadie, if I would git 


FEED AND CHICKEN FEED 


that fat mister would got to chop the jail 
down fur to git me out.” 

That his movements should be thus ham- 
pered before the impending election was 
peculiarly exasperating to the incumbent; 
the most spectacular period of his official 
life had been the preélection month in 
which, throned upon his steed, he had fared 
about the county, royally bestowing elec- 
tion cards upon his sweating, haying con- 
stituents. Now, when he rode at all, he 
rode hastily, pricking his horse nervously 
from farm to farm, and galloping home- 
ward, eye distract, before his day’s round 
was accomplished. 

Regardless of the prisoner’s political in- 
fluence, the harassed official upon one oc- 
casion proffered a rebuke as he snatched 
back empty dishes upon the tray. 

“‘T s’pose you ain’t considered into what 
a talk it makes, you livin’ off the county 
free of board this way!” 

Adlai washed down with a final swig of 
coffee and pushed the cup toward the tray. 

“Yes, well. There are others, still; and 
they ain’t all in cells, neither,’’ he responded 
with his slow smile. ‘‘I been a supportin’ 
some such from my taxes this good while 
back a’ready. I’d thank youse now fur the 
noospaper, Brother Ofendahl, if Sadie has 
read in it all.” 

Desperate need begets desperate remedy. 
In a certain midnight watch, from seeds of 
torment, the remedy suddenly flowered in 
the sheriff’s brain like a night-blooming 
cereus. Early in the morning he invoked 
the connivance of the bench: Could he get 
a court order permitting the release of the 
prisoner during the daylight hours, provided 
he were locked in his cell each night by six 
o'clock? 

The crinkles which cornered the judge’s 
eyes deepened. 

“‘He’s your prisoner, not mine. You ad- 
minister your office under bond, don’t you? 
Well then, if you’re willing to risk your man 
skipping out Hi 

“That there’s the last thing in the world 
I’m scared fur,” interrupted the official 
fervently. 

He scuttled back and released the aston- 
ished prisoner. He locked the cell door be- 
hind him with decisive clangor. 

“And you ain’t to anyways go back in till 
I give you the dare,’’ he concluded his 
lengthy adjurations. “‘You got to hunt me 
fur to git the key. And, mind now, you 
ain’t to hang around this here jail through 
the daytimes, neither.” 

“‘T guess I kin find some place fur to set,” 
agreed the prisoner. 

The sheriff’s spirits vaulted. After the 
heat of the mid-afternoon had waned he 
cantered off upon his horse. The ride was 
unexpectedly pleasant, enlivened as it was 
by a mirth-provoking scheme which oc- 
curred to him ere he had fairly left the 
town. 

It was well-nigh ten o’clock that night 
ere he rode by a roundabout course into his 
own yard. The lower part of the house was 
dark, as he had expected; Sarah, each night 
at 8:15, ran her needles into her ball of 
yarn and extracted her upper teeth. A 
faint light crisscrossed the grim bars of the 
upper story; the faithful Sarah, again in 
inexorable custom, had placed the lamp in 
the upper hall. 

And the prisoner—where was he? Still 
harrying the town in search of the key, ac- 
cording to the official mandate? Or, worn 
out and discouraged, asleep in some field, 
perhaps? It needed a man with such rare 
restraint as Ofendahl to keep from laughing 
aloud as he tiptoed into his silent house. 

Silent? From somewhere came the sound 
of voices. Laughter! Upstairs! The sher- 
iff’s internal organs changed places; his 
stomach rose and his heart fell. Like an 
enormous measuring worm he humped him- 
self silently to the foot of the steps and 
cocked his smitten ear upward. 

“And, Brother Kutz, now, do you mind 
of that time where the Ewangelicals give a 
lap supper by Danwille ower, and how we 
went all, on such a wagon with straw at?” 

“Do I mind oncet? Well, I would guess, 
anyhow. And I mind, too, who was a- 
settin’ up keepin’ comp’ny with youse in 
that there straw.” 

A giggle. “‘Now, ain’t you?” Another 
giggle. ‘‘That’s some strange, too, consid- 
ering of how many girls you traveled with 
them days yet!” 

“Well, I ain’t just to say remembering 
them all, mebbe.’”’ A significant pause. 


“The a 


Famous 


Mackinaw” 
A “Genuine” Patrick 


“PATRICK” sewed in a macki- 
naw is like “STERLING” 
stamped on silver. It is the 
sign of the real thing, the gen- 
uine. There are none better. 


And, there is a reason. They 
are made from the wonderful 
Patrick-Duluth, 100% Virgin- 
Wool Cloth, woven in our 
own mills from choice, long- 


fibre, Northern Wools. 


This sturdy cloth is nationally 
famous for its great warmth, 
its beauty and unusual wear. 


Patrick-Duluth Mackinaws 
have style and fit and careful 
tailoring. They are ideal for 


every Winter sport. Made 
for Men, Youths and Boys. 


At good clothing and 
sporting goods dealers 


Send for Rugged - Wear 
Booklet. It is interesting 
and you will want it. Send 


today. Address Desk 3. 


‘Pure ‘Northern WOOL 
ffonShoep tat Thrive « the Snow 


EA.Patrick & Co. 


DULUTH & 2 & 4 4 MINNESOTA 


Makers of both Cloth. and Garment 
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Grip Sure: 


In every sport Grip Sures 


THE Athletic Cut Grip 
Sure (as illustrated) is 
the most popular. 
Easily laced to fit the 
foot. 
without the Suction 
Cup Soles and Top 
Notch Cross. 


will help you win 


E DEAD sureof your footing. Be able 
to start, stop or turn without a 
chance of slipping or skidding. When 


you wear Grip Sures you have a 


percentage in your favor no matter 


what the game is. 


Grip Sures have patented suction 
cup soles that make you as sure footed 


as a mule, and as quick as a cat. 


They are dandy all-round shoes in- 
doors or out. Just the thing for gym 
work, boxing, wrestling, bowling, golf, 
hand ball, fencing, hiking or climbing. 


Ask for Grip Sures by name and be 
sure to see the Top Notch Cross on the 


Soles and Ankle Patches before 


purchase. Then you will know you are 
getting the Genuine Top Notch Grip 


Sures. 


Every good shoe or sporting goods 
dealer should carry Grip Sures. If yours 


does not, he can get them for you. 


TRADE 


Grips 


REG. U.S 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 


PEACON FALLS, CONNECTICUT 


None genuine 
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“But here’s somepun else agin. I mind of 
how you used to play the orgin that way; 
you could, now, tromp up and down onto it 
somepun wonderful. And I mind, still, of 
one time where you was a knittin’ one of 
them red, white and blue mottoes, and me 
a-settin’ on the sofy alongside. Pretty 
clost I was, if I recollect right.” 

A series of giggles. 

“Now, ain’t you fresh, though?” 

The sheriff tramped swiftly and heavily 
up the stairs. The dimple was still flashing 
its disturbing semaphore when he stepped 
into the corridor. 

“Well, if here ain’t mister!’’ Mrs. Ofen- 
dahl stuck the knitting needles into her ball 
of yarn and inserted her thumb against her 
upper plate. ‘‘I guess it must be gettin’ on 
towards 8:15 then. Well, good night to 
youse, Brother Kutz.”’ 

“‘Hight-fifteen!’’ The sheriff whipped 
out his watch. 

““T give youse good night, Sadie.’ 

Adlai took up a glass and pitcher from 
the floor and poured himself a drink. 

“Well, what’s this here, now, huh? 
Heh?” strangled the outraged husband. 
“You two a-settin’ 

“You bet!” Adlai guzzled noisily. ‘This 
here winegar, sugar and water is sure popu- 
lar with me. You can see it at me, Brother 
Ofendahl,”’ he said gayly, “‘how I am obey- 
ing the law yet. I come here by six o’clock 
a’ready, and when youse didn’t get back, 


| me and Sadie up and et, and then I went to 
| work and set as clost by my cell as I other- 


wise could, still.” 

The following morning the sheriff in- 
dulged in another ride. But no mirth- 
provoking idea conspired to make it a 
merry one. Its purpose was grim, and after 
an hour in Tippora Kutz’s kitchen it ap- 
peared not only grim but futile. 

“T should guess anyhow not!” The 
tightly twisted coil threatened to spin from 
the top of Tippora’s head. ‘I passed my 
promise where I ain’t wisiting him if he lays 
in the jail till he rots, still. And I ain’t! 
Such a disgrace as he brang onto me! And 
such a worry, yet! The hired men a- 
threatenin’ to quit on me fur the exter work 
at the hayin’ and whatever. What fur a 
reason yet does your wife give fur such be- 
pore Ain’t you got no controls ower 

er?” 

“‘ Ain’t I got controls, is it?’’ The sheriff, 
his coat tails hanging limply down either 
side of his chair, his eyes wide-fixed in 
baffled dejection, looked not unlike a grass- 


| hopper just crawled in from the wet. “I 


guess no feller ever lived where had more 
controls ower his woman than what I used 
to had. And now she goes around fetching 
them silly giggles, and when I jaw at her 
she just makes that way like I wasn’t— 
well, like I wasn’t nothin’ perticler to her 
no more. I don’t know what fur sign that 
is when they wouldn’t talk nothing.” He 
gazed anxiously at the scornful Tippie. 
“But this I kin give you fur gospel— 
they’re thick. They’re makin’ up to each 
other. Mealy-mouth! He better not go 
tryin’ fur to git my woman off me!”’ 

Tippora burst into flame. 

“Och, you talk dumb! Like as if Kutz 
would upt and fergit me fur that dopplig 
Sarah!” 

“Dopplig, heh?’’ The sheriff bounced 
from his chair. ‘‘ Was you insinuwating oncet 
where I stood up to say yes with a dopple? 
Such a good houseworker as what my 
Sarah is!”’ His throat rasped in a mirthless 
chuckle. ‘‘ Well, your man ain’t holdin’ no 
such notions, anyways. Such soft-soapin’ 
as he gives her ower the cheesecake or what- 
ever! Pighead!”’ 

**Don’t leave me hear such foolishness! 
Do you make out where Sadie Ofendahl 
kin bake the cheesecake more toothy as 
where I kin bake it? Och, my souls! But 
what does it make to talk? If them two 
wants to git mushy and git slandered off 
the town, it makes nothing with me.’ 

“Them that makes their beds has got to 
lay onto them, still,” the official Parthianed 
darkly as he went down the steps. “‘And 
they’re like to lay single, this divorce busi- 
ness so popular like what it is.” 

Tippora Kutz slept ill that night, when 
she slept at all. Her dreams were filled with 
large, succulent cheesecakes and larger, 
more succulent females gamboling riotously 
about a little man whom the sheriff had 
srephicall as described as waxing slick as a 
sea 

She jerked on her clothing an hour before 
sunrise, snatched two outraged pullets from 
their roost and wrung their necks with great 
apparent gusto. Then she built a roaring 
fire in her range. 


: 


It was shortly after. 
she appeared in the 
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satiating with pleasant ¢ 
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So it is you where will have to pay the fine, 
and you can’t tell me nothing different!’’ 

“Och, you talk which-whither!”’ choked 
the official. 

They spat thus in circles, wary and 
threatening, for a half hour. The worried 
incumbent was the first to suggest com- 
promise: Let each pay half the fine and 
withdraw as the proceeds, the one his 
woman, the other her man. Tippora there- 
upon flew like an overheated hornet into 
her buggy and jerked the reins from about 
the whip. 

“As if that dopplig Sarah was worth as 
much as what my Adlai is!”’ 

“Tf that is how it makes with you,”’ 
roared the sheriff, “then it is in your right 
to pay the heft of it!” 

“Gid-dup!”’ shouted Tippora. 

After all, it was not in the nature of Tip- 
pora Kutz to compromise. When it became 
necessary for her to take medicine, she 
made a face and took it, no matter how 
bitter. 

She made several faces early in the after- 
noon of election day as she bitterly counted 
out bills into the sheriff’s palm. 

“You go git the release off the judge 
then,” she snapped, ‘“‘and I will go and pack 
at mister. Then sooner you git back with 
Sse ee sooner we git the dum fuss done 
with. 

“Now mind how we figgered!’’ she ad- 
monished as he started for the courthouse 
next door. “Sixty dollars was the fine, still. 
And he has served a’ready six weeks, all. 
That there is forty-five dollars’ worth. Fif- 
teen dollars it makes, then, fur them other 
two weeks. Seven and a half fur you and 
seven anda half fur me, And if he gives it 
10 per cent off fur cash, then it fetches off 
us six-seventy-five each. Don’t leave him 
do you nothing now!”’ 

It was the old Tippora, distraught and 
belligerent, who lit upon a scene peculiarly 
domestic, in the upper corridor. Adlai had 
finished his midday meal. He was sitting 
in his cell, reading aloud from a newspaper. 
Just outside his open door, beating batter 
in a bowl, listened Mrs. Ofendahl. 

“Why, if it ain’t my boss, now!’ he 
greeted his wife in jocose surprise. His eyes 
dropped with apprehension to the straw 
telescope she was carrying. “But ain’t I 
telling you a’ready I didn’t feel fur no pic- 
nic today?” 

“Yes, you was tellin’ me!” gritted Tip- 
pora. “And I’m tellin’ you I was seein’ you 
through all the time too!’’ Her glance 
rapiered from one to the other. ‘‘And now 
I’m tellin’ you agin somepun else. You’re 
goin’ on a picnic and you’re stayin’ on a 
picnic, and it won’t be no picnic, neither!” 

She swept the amazed Adlai out of his 
cell with one hand and with the other began 
to throw his things into the basket. 

Sarah took off her glasses and put them 
on again. Adlai turned completely about 
upon disorganized heels. 

“That there’s my cell!” His voice 
cracked as it leaped toward an angry high 
C. “And I got the right to wacate at it 
fifteen days more a’ready! And I ain’t 
goin’ to git h’isted, that I give you!”’ He 
plumped down upon the rocker which his 
wife had hurtled out and began to rock 
vehemently. “‘Was you gone loony, then? 
The judge wouldn’t near give you dare fur 
to git my wacation off me.” 

Tippora straightened with a triumphant 
jerk. 
“The judge ain’t got nothing a-tall to 
say. He is paid off, all. Och, my souls! 
Take shame to yourself! It draws my 
breath, me where has paid out seven and a 
half fur to git you off the jail!”’ 

Adlai abruptly ceased rocking. 

“Seven and a half—dollars? Fur two 
weeks I had owin’ to me anyways?”’ He 
turned dizzily toward Mrs. Ofendahl. 
“Money she gives—to fetch me off board 
wher was owin’ to me yet—Tippie, still!” 

The enormity of the situation was too 
much for Sarah’s ingrowing mind to grasp. 
She clutched tentatively toward its per- 
sonal slant. 

“Now think!”’ Her hand flustered sym- 
pathetically in her apron. ‘‘And me 
a-bakin’ a layer cake fur your supper with 
red mint at!” 

“IT guess I have got the right to spend out 
of the money where pop inherited to me! 
Well, don’t stand there gapin’!’’ Thistothe 
sheriff, who had stepped slowly and heavily 
into the corridor and was slowly and 
heavily raking them all with gloomy eyes. 

“He says it ain’t in the law fur to prorate 
the fine or what he calls it. Sixty we would 
got to give it and nothing off fur cash. And, 
besides, we would got to git leave off this 
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It Conquers Winter 


Winterfront relieves you of 
all the worries otherwise 1nci- 


dent to cold weather driving Read what 
and makes it a real pleasure. wat Gine 


Some drivers are care- 
less, some are absent- 
minded ana still others 
are just plain in- 
different in their treat- 
ment of we engines. 


This handsome metal radiator front 
consists of a frame which supports 
a series of shutters that are con- 
trolled by a thermostat in contact 
with the radiator. 


The careless driver 
fails to protect his 
engine because he pre- 
fers to take chances. 


This thermostat automatically ad- 
justs the shutters so that the intake 
of cold air keeps the engine at most 
efficient operating temperature. 


The absent-minded 
man neglects his mo- 
tor gust as he omits 
essentials when he 
packs his grip. 
entra ty erewny 
fellow is our plain 
enemy because he is 
usually selfish and 
don’t care how much 
his engine suffers. 


Therefore— 


—your motor will start promptly, even after 
several hours in the cold 


—your motor will not waste oil and gas as is the 
case when operating a cold engine 


—your motor will run better because it warms 
up more quickly 


Give your engine a 
Winterfront which 
overcomes the faults 
of all of these drivers 
and automatically 
protects tt. 


—you will be relieved of troubles and worries. 


In other words your car becomes a source 
of all-year driving pleasure. 


Winterfront is furnished to fit all popular 
cars and accentuates the beauty of the car. 


When you do that we 
engines will be less 
critical. 
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Pines Manufacturing Company, 

404-412 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please give me further details regard- 

ing the economies and comforts of the Winterfront. 


PINES MANUFACTURING CO. 


404-412 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, III. 


Your Dealer is Ready 


to equip your car or he will gladly 
secure a Winterfront for you. It 


can be installed in a few minutes s dh tom Model___ 
rs ame * 

and costs less than a good tire. | cii4 z 

The economies and pleasures that | city 7 oe 


follow its use are beyond price. S.E-P. 10-20 


ANY MOTOR WILL RUN BETTER WITH A 


PINES AUTOMATIC 


INTERFRONT 
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PARKS tilted back in his chair and yawned. All day he 
had translated the dots and dashes of the Morse Code 
into ship locations or stale wireless gossip about coastwise 
captains. It was dull work, and this new wireless no more 
interesting than the old-time wire telegraphy. 


“QRX” (Stand-by) signalled a sister ship down the 
coast; “QRC” (my positionis . . . .) 


And then the miracle! 


Out of the night, into those wireless receivers that had 
so far in the, world’s history caught nothing but the dots and 
dashes of the telegraphic code— 


Came the voice of Caruso! 


The world’s first broadcasting station was in operation, 
and radio was born. ; 


In a house at the corner of 41st Street and Park Avenue, 
New York, a man bent over his new 3-element vacuum tube 
that was working the miracle. 


That was over twenty years ago—and the man was 
Dr. Lee De Forest. 


There was no great stir in the world when the voice of 
Caruso in Cavalleria went out into the night from the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Only a hundred or so government and 
ship operators got the thrill of their lives. 


There were no millions of receiving sets “listening in” from 


Maine to California. 
All that was to come. 


But now that it has come—mark this—every broadcast- 
ing station in existence operates by means of those same tubes, 
for every vacuum tube receiving set, no matter by whom 
made, uses tubes involving De Forest patents. 

These are the things which account for the achieve- 
ments of De Forest Radiophones of today, such as the 
D-7-A Reflex or the D-10 Four-tube Reflex. When the Reflex 


sets frequently reached clear across the Continent on their 
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Illustrated below 
are Dr. Lee De For- 
est, discoverer of the 
three element vacuum 
tube, and the famous 
De Forest D-10 Re- 
Siex Radiophone, a 
four tube set with a 
reception range on 
indoor loop varying 
from 1500 to 3000 
miles, according to 
atmospheric condi- 
tions — price $150 
with drawer to con- 
tain dry batteries. 
The D-7-A Reflex 
Radiophoneisathree 
tube set—price $125. 
Either set operates 
on wet or dry cells. 
Prices plus approxi- 
mately 6% for trans- 
portation in territo- 
ries West of the 
Rockies. 


indoor loops, the radio public was thrilled. But it was no 
surprise to De Forest’s Company. He and his associates had 
been working toward such a goal for a quarter of a century. 
Super clear reception of broadcasting—the true musical 
tone—simplicity of control—the elimination of noise—the 
forgetting of static—all these things were what might be 
expected of sets marked De Forest. 


In the confusion of conflicting claims—when all you 
seek is the clearest and most far reaching reception of radio 
broadcasting—rely on De Forest, the greatest name in Radio. 


FRE 


We shall be glad to send you free the De 
Forest Radio Catalog with details and prices of 
all De Forest parts, sets, and wet and dry cell 
audions. 


De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Dept. P.2, Jersey City, N. J. 
If located west of Pennsylvania address 


De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Western Sales Division 
Dept. P. 2, 5680 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


RADIO 
CATALOGS 


De Forest products are sold only through 
exclusive agents direct to the public for 
your protection. The De Forest Company 
will be glad’ to hear from representative 
dealers in various communities who wish to 
become exclusive De Forest agents. 
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feller here.” He jerked a disdainful thumb 
toward his prisoner. 

“Such laws as them nitwits saddles onto 
us!’’ Tippora whipped an intimate gar- 
ment of Adlai’s like a flag of defiance to- 
ward the courthouse. ‘‘ Youse kin tell that 
there judge he won’t git no more wotes off 
me, not if he runs from here to sunset still!”’ 

She subsided in the midst of the litter 
upon the cot and gazed, stiff and motionless, 
at the sheriff. The sheriff, stiff and motion- 
less against the wall, gazed back at her. 

Adlai’s wide, bewildered stare had been 
searching from one to the other. Now he 
began to smile slowly. 

“So you conceited you was going to pro- 
rate me, was it? And git me somepun off 
fur cash. I ain’t no box of soap!” 

Sarah giggled. At the sound Tippora 
jumped. Thirty dollars is thirty dollars. 
But, after all, a husband is a husband— 
provided, of course, that a lady can retain 
him in her own clutches. She whipped from 
them and bent over. From her petticoat 
pocket she drew forth a tight wad of bills 
and leafed off a half dozen. 

In unconscious drama, she extended them 
at arm’s length toward the sheriff and 
turned her eyes away. 

“Put your thirty to it then!” 

The official scrouged closer to the wall 
and knotted his fists in his pockets. 

“Nothing I ain’t putting to it. I done my 
limit a’ready and I ain’t doing nothing 
more.” 

“Tippie, yet, where is so keen on the 
penny!”’ breathed Adlai, his eyes tugging. 

A belated sense of her responsibility as 
hostess fluttered the spoon in Sarah’s batter. 

““Won’t you spare your hat,”’ she tittered 
politely, ‘‘and make yourself to home?” 

Tippora wrenched upward. She cast the 
bills from both hands upon the floor. ‘‘Take 
it then! Take the sixty! Take it all what 
pop inherited to me!’’ And she burst into 
nervous sobs. 

Adlai gathered up the money and went 
to her. 

“Now, now, Tippie!’”’ He patted her 
arm. ‘“‘You was all het up, ain’t? I ain’t 
worth no sixty dollars. What was the mat- 
ter of you, anyways? Tired, mebbe. But 
listen now—I have got it all up-fixed fur 


youse. Sadie and I have got such a little 

joke 

he “Sadie!” hissed Tippora, and flung from 
im. 


But a staccato tapping upon the stairs 
climaxed at that moment in Henry Kreider, 
who, flushed and hatless, hopped upon the 
corridor waving a paper. 

“You're elected a’ready! I been by the 
polls a-settin’, a-countin’ 7em off! Two 
hunert fifty head o’ woters has come in and 
went out a’ready and all the precincts 
ain’t - 

““*Course I was elected!’’ Ofendahl inter- 
rupted haughtily. “‘But where’s your man- 
ners, bustin’ in here? Take yourself off 
now! This here’s somepun priwate.” 

“You was elected! Was you, now?” 
Kreider sagged over his crutch, limp with 
laughter. He winked at Adlai, then turned 
about. ‘I got to go put it out where Ofen- 
dahl says he was elected, still! Priwate! 
His wotes is so priwate, now, mebbe they 
wouldn’t even to find none of them!” 

Ofendahl grabbed at the longest scraggle 
of his beard. 

“Nobody’s runnin’ but me!”’ he bellowed 
down the stairs. 

“Tell that there to Kutz oncet!” 

The official squared toward his prisoner, 
his eyes loose and wild in their sockets. 

“Well, I wasn’t just to say runnin’, 
mebbe. But I’m gittin’ wrote in. It costs 


less expensive than to sper 
cards and whatever. Ain’ 
He appealed toward his wif 
tongue, though it was pal 
her open lips, was for the 
life palpitating soundles 
how it will make fur us! © 
on the shares and this he 

“You—up and trickin 
own rooft!’’ The sheriff’ 
did his face. 

“Well, I never ast 
rooft. But when you up 
some such way, I seen whe 


ain’t aimin’ to snow yo 11 
Ofendahl,” he added king 
she rid me round till I got 
would fetch mein. And§ 
right-hand man ——” 
The sheriff whirled up 
met him with a dimple. — 
the middle like a jackk 
spring. 
os You—you—a-workin 2 
“Not just to say work 
I was a-fetchin’ ’em up th 


proudly. ‘“‘And I wrote 
ballot behint nine o’elo 
a’ready. Only’’—she. 


toward Adlai—‘“‘I spelt it 
I didn’t have nothing by 
it out.” é : 
“Dopple! . Pighead! al 
out from my teeth! Yo 
then!” 3 
“No, there wouldn’t ben 
observed Sarah placidly. 
day behint yesterday 2 
promise fur to rent us 
forty. Where the crick 
ducks,”’ she added wistful 
‘*Me—a-runnin’ after 
the sheriff. 
“They don’t never rut 
plitatatt the literal Sarah. 
“Now that makes a th 
Sadie!”’ cried Adlai gayly, ‘ 
I am ridin’ at my horse: an 
crim’nals—fellers where sell 
ducks fur chicken feed or so 
mebbe I would stop off by yo 
come a-beggin’ like a tram 
‘‘Ain’t, you will?” Sarak 
apron coquettishly. “Wel 
Tuesdays always I bake ther 
The sheriff turned smitten 
pora. Tippora turned smit 
the sheriff. Then she rose as 
on stiff wires and stalked to 
stairs. 
“T guess I ain’t— if gues 
along without me.’ 
She fumbled jiownwill 
Adlai sprang to her and tu 
“Now, now, Tippie! Wh 
ailin’ youse?” He gazed in 
quivering lips. ‘‘Why, Ice 
along without youse!” H 
quickly drew forth his poc 
now! Here’s somepun you 
You stop by preacher’s fl 
ten dollars fur the Near-Has 
you take this here dime a 
bag o’ gumdrops fur to 
He pressed the money 
palm and closed her a0 
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started down the stairs, he 
then turned his wide, p 
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Simmons “Laurent” de- 
sign bed. Shown here 
in soft dove blue with 
panels and grilles high- 
lighted with matt gold 


They may be had also in 
soft jade green, old blue, 
ivory or fine wood finishes 
to harmonize with any 
scheme of decoration 


sleep fed Roosevelt's 


amazing personal energy 


Through a lifetime crowded with the 
activities of distinguished public serv- 
ice, Theodore Roosevelt was a mar- 
vel of force and endurance to every- 
one who was associated with him. 


Living up to the letter of his creed of 
the strenuous life, he renewed the en- 
ergy which he used so freely by keep- 
ing to strict and regular sleep habits. 


He knew, like so many other eminent 
men, that undisturbed sleep alone has 
the power to rebuild and preserve the 
vitality and vigor on which all great 
achievements have been based. 


Give a moment’s thought to your own 
sleep habits. Do they help or hinder 
your quest for personal success P 


Consider, too, the part your bedding 
plays in discouraging or inducing 
deep and dreamless sleep. Study your 
spring and mattress critically tonight. 


Then go to any good furniture store 
and compare what you are using with 
the Simmons springs and mattresses 
you will find there in a variety of styles 
and prices to suit every income. Judge 
for yourself their comfort and your 
need of the sort of rest they give. 


Write for a copy of ‘Restful Bedrooms”, The Simmons Company, 1347 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
In Canada, please address Simmons Limited, 400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec 


ONS 


“Beds Mattresses Springs 


Oa EAE FOR SLEEP 
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“When it comes to that,” said the Big 
Un, ‘‘who’ll own us?” 

“‘T don’t git you.” 

“ Are we going to sell or hang on?”’ 

Daddy tilted back his chair and gently 
stroked his thin chin whisker. 

““What do you say, Ben?”’ he asked. 

“T say we hang on. That offer of theirs 
ain’t a third of what this acreage is worth. 
Let’s go ahead and develop it ourselves. 
We can find sn money.” 

“Maybe,” the old man conceded. “But 
that offer was the only real one we got. The 
others all run under it.’ 

“Of course they did. Ain’t I told you the 
big fellers are in ‘cahoots?”’ 

“T’m glad to hear you say that, Ben,’ 
said Mr. Kincaid soberly, ‘‘ because ae s 
exactly the reason I want to sell.” 

“Sell?” 

“Sure! Son, I’ve watched things shape 
up for years, and in this oil game, if you 
don’t find a bed with the big fellers 
you’re a-goin’ to sleep awful cold. 
How many of the small fry who 
wouldn’t throw in with them have 
lasted? Hey?” 

“Do you aim to lie down and take 
what they feel like givin’ you? Well, 
I don’t!” 

“There’s two sides to everything. 
We've got five gushers producin’ close 
to forty thousand barrels a day. And 
we own a right smart of land all 
around. You think, and I think, and 
’most everybody thinks that all this 
acreage is Al stuff and will be proved 
ipa 

“Sure it will.” 

““Maybe. Maybe not. I’ve saw a 
ten-thousand-barrel well on one side 
of a fence and a dry hole on the other. 
And this field is spotty.” 

“Yeh, but there’s a world of oil 
here.” s 

“Under the ground,’ Daddy re- 
minded him. “Have you figured how 
much it would cost us to get it out?”’ 

“Even at that, their offer is way 
below what the stuff’s worth.” 

“But it’s net, ol’-timer—all velvet,” 
interrupted the Big Un. “And no 
grief, no more worry. You're figurin’ 
on flush production now, but that 
won’t hold up. I say we grab it. It’ll 
mean two million dollars apiece, and 
that’s more’n anybody wants, onless 
he’s a hog.” 

Ben jumped to his feet, to pace up 
and down the room. 

‘“What I hate,” he cried, “‘is to give 
in. And besides, there’s a bunch of 
stockholders to be considered.” 

“That’s easy,’”’ said Daddy, opening 
the drawer of his desk. “If that’s all 
that’s worryin’ you here’s a bunch of 
proxies.” 

Dumfounded, Gober did not know 
what to say. 

“Oh, all right,’’ he agreed wearily. 
‘‘Tf you fellers want to sell I’m willing. 
Let’s go to it.” 

‘**You’ll never be sorry, Ben, take it 
from me,” the Big Un assured him. 

‘But let’s take part cash and part 
royalty, just to play safe.” 

“‘Uh-huh!’’ Daddy Kincaid was 
very firm on this point. “We'll take 
their lower figure and all cash—least- 
ways, cash and stock in the big com- 
p’ny, which is pretty near the same 
thing. They keep a lot in the treasury 
just for a buy like this. I’ve saw too many 
of these here royalty deals, Ben. On paper 
they figure at millions, but payment is in 
oil as it’s produced—and maybe there ain’t 
any oil, or the field goes salt water, and first 
thing you know the profits’re down to 
nothin’.” 

“That’s right, Ben. Daddy’s right.” 

“Oh, go ahead and fix it up to suit your- 
selves!’’ cried Gober in disgust. 

“‘T suppose you and Daddy’! hit for town 
now and horn into some country club, 
and get all dressed up like a Christmas 
tree and learn to play golluf. Hey? Yes, 
and get trimmed too! Yes, you will! Else 
why do you want to quit work at your 
age?” 

“T got my reasons,” replied the Big Un 
darkly. 

Later, in the garrulity bred of his satis- 
faction over the decision they had made, 
Big Un confided certain hopes to his friend 
which hinted strongly at what those rea- 
sons were. 
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AILL KINDS OF MONEY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


‘“You’re sure enough stuck on her?”’ de- 
manded Gober. 


“Say, ol’ settler,” replied Big Un in 
quavering tones, ‘‘there’s the finest lil’ 
woman ——”’ 


“‘Shucks, I’ve heard you say the same 
identical thing about forty of ’em! Why, 
it wasn’t three months back that you said 
it about Maisie!”’ 

“Maisie? Who the Sam Hill is Maisie?” 

“That short thick-laigged gal with the 
burlesque show. You remember.”’ 

“Oh, her!” cried Big Un, with a con- 
temptuous wave of the hand. “This is 
different.” 

“Then, for Gawd’s sake, why don’t you 
go ahead and marry her?”’ 

“That’s just it. Why don’t I?” His 
partner laughed bitterly. 

“Oh, well, I’ll bite—why don’t you?” 

‘‘Because she won’t have me—that’s 
why.” 


“Forget it! She wouldn’t waste ten sec- 
onds on that bird if she got a chance at all 
your money.”’ 

“Money? That shows how much you 
know about it!’’ My money’s just the trou- 
ble. I’ve heard her say a dozen times she 
just hates money, because it spoils real 
love; and onless she could love a man for 
himself alone, she wouldn’t ever marry him.” 

Ben hadn’t the heart to look him in the 
eye. “Old friend,’’ he murmured, “you’re 
sunk.” 

Perceiving the hopelessness of reasoning 
with a mentality of that caliber, Ben took 
counsel with Daddy Kincaid. 

“‘She ain’t ever answered his letter?’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Kincaid. ‘It’s likeshe couldn’t 
make out his writin’.”’ 

But Gober scouted this theory. 

“Then she must of took it to her lawyer 
to find out if she could gouge more out of 
him with it than by marryin’ the big boob.” 


On the Seentes of the Fifth Day Gober Came to Him as He Sat Moodily in the 
Warehouse Office, Playing Solitaire 


““Won’t have you? Have youasked her?”’ 

“Sure! Leastways—yes, I have.’’ 

“‘What did she say? What’s she got agin 
you?” 

“She didn’t say nothin’.”’ 


“She must of said something; if she 
didn’t she meant yes.” 
“But I didn’t exactly ask her. I felt 


kind of silly—you know how it is, Ben. So 
I done wrote a letter.’ 

“Well,” remarked Ben, with a sigh of 
resignation, ‘Daddy was right. You're a 
mush head.” 

It developed that the letter was the se- 
cret cause of Big Un’s recent gloom and 
sensitiveness to any reference to Miss Fry, 
because she had ignored it. In fact, her 
Peeeee had betrayed a faint resentment of 
ate. 

“Tt’s that dog-gone lease hound who’s 
been runnin’ after her,” opined Big Un 
savagely. “It beats all what women will 
fall for. An honest jheart ain’t got a chance 
against city ways.’ 


“No-o, I don’t think so. 
thing’s loose somewheres.”’ 

The mystery was cleared up the follow- 
ing morning when Daddy tackled his ac- 
cumulated mail. Much of it he merely 
skimmed over. There were twenty-seven 
appeals from various charity and relief or- 
ganizations, located in every part of the 
United States; some sort of committee 
wrote that they were astounded not to have 
heard from him in respect to their recent 
request for a subscription toward the al- 
leviation of the lot of the prisoners in our 
penal institutions; five religious denomi- 
nations were putting on drives and invited 
Daddy to subscribe anything from ten thou- 
sand dollars up; there were elarion calls to 
save the Greeks in Anatolia and the Ar- 
menians in Turkey; he was given a chance 
to relieve the distressed Hoohoos in Africa 
and the starving Gourmands in Mont- 
martre; and somebody in Brooklyn offered 
Daddy the opportunity to bring sunshine 
into the life of a sweet young girl who could 
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hand. 
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Big Un, who had been looking forward to 
the expense of a honeymoon with a certain 
trepidation, beamed on them and declared 
they were sure enough pals and no mistake. 
So it was settled. 

“Why shouldn’t we?” cried Ben, when 
second thoughts began to blow cold on 
Daddy’s enthusiasm. ‘“ We’re millionaires 
now, ain’t we? We'll never miss it.” 

Not long before the wedding was to take 
place an event occurred which threatened 
to upset everything. The three went to 
town one evening to see a picture show, and 
after the performance Daddy proposed that 
they drop in for a dance before going home. 
Ben was perfectly agreeable, but the Big 
Un demurred. He had sworn off barrel 
houses and every manner of dissipation 
since his engagement. Not even choc beer 
could tempt him, and whensoever his part- 
ners paused for a drink, it was the Big Un’s 
custom to walk away with a virtuous, if 
somewhat wistful air. 

“Aw, come on, Big Un,” urged Daddy 
Kincaid. “‘Where’s the harm?” 

“Well, I don’t think it looks good when 
a man is fixing to git married.” 

“There you go agin! [ declare, the no- 
tions you young fellers have nowadays! Do 
you mean to say you’re a-goin’ to let that 
gal ride it over you this way?” 

“T ain’t holding you fellers back,” re- 
torted the Big Un sullenly. 

“All right. Come on in anyhow. You 
don’t need to dance. Just wait about half 
an hour while me and Ben shake a laig.”’ 

Well, he did, standing on the fringe of 
the crowd of roughnecks and lease hounds 
and town workers which watched the 
dancers. His conduct was blameless. Yet 
he got into trouble, and serious trouble. 

It so happened that several of the girls 
approached Big Un and asked him to 
dance. They all knew him, and he had 
danced scores of times with every girl in 
the room during the preceding winter, ped- 
dling out quarters with reckless hand at a 
time when two bits loomed as big as a house 
to him. Big Un declined, and felt a vague 
resentment that he ought to decline. 

Suddenly there was a commotion at the 
far end of the hall, near where the cr- 
chestra was droning Three o’Clock in the 
Morning. A girl screamed and darted out 
from the press, with a hulking lout in soiled 
overalls in hot pursuit. He caught her and 
grabbed her round the waist. 

“Turn me loose!” she shrilled. “I don’t 
want to dance any more! Leave me go, 
you hear? Help!” 

He yanked her toward him, though she 
fought like a wildcat. Some of the crowd 
laughed, thinking it was a lovers’ spat, but 
others yelled “Cut that out!” 

The Big Un didn’t hesitate. He plunged 
through the crowd like a Leviathan taking 
the water, and he tangled with that gentle- 
man. Those who had the good fortune to 
be there say that it was some fight. His 
opponent was no slouch, tipping the scales 
within ten pounds of Big Un’s weight, and 
being sufficiently teed up on white mule to 
be vicious. But by the time Big Un got 
through with him, he was painfully sober 
and an emergency case. 

Naturally, it didn’t remain a private 
fight long. Several willing workers horned 
into it, and before the proceedings ended, 
the floor was littered and guns began to 
bark. The consequence was that the dance- 
hall proprietor had to repair next day two 
exits and half a dozen windows which had 
been carried away. 

The surprising thing about this kind of 
brawl is the low casualty list when com- 
pared with the ammunition used. Not a 
single person was hit, although spectators 
asserted they heard at least twenty shots. 
Some of the gentlemen bore contusions 
from the butt ends of guns applied at close 
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quarters, and a couple of ladies wore black | ‘ 


eyes as a result of partisanship; but that 
was the extent of the damage except to the 
hall itself. 

“Well,” panted Daddy, when the trio 
were safely outside and hotfooting along 
the trail for camp, * ‘you sure attended the 
party, Big Un. 

‘What else could I ‘do?” rejoined the Big 


"That is the precise answer he made to 
Miss Fry when she frigidly demanded an 
explanation of the affair. But she couldn’t 
see it. Women are awfully narrow about 
some things. 

“Tt ain’t the fight that’s botherin’ her,” 
Big Un reported to his friends; ‘‘but she 
says no decent man’d git mixed up with 
them creatures almost on his weddin’ eve, 
you might say.” 

Gober nodded in understanding. “Sure! 
If you’d beat up that guy on the street 
you'd of been a hero, ol’ settler. But be- 
cause you done it for another woman—well, 
that’s a different bet.” 

“Ts she real mad?” queried Daddy in 
vast surprise. 

“Ts she? She wouldn’t even come down- 
stairs to see me when I went out to the 
hospital this evenin’.” 

“Fine!” cried Daddy. ‘‘Now’s your 
chance, Big Un. You can sneak out of it 
and it’ll be her fault.” 

“But I don’t want to sneak out of it. 
And maybe it was my fault. I hadn’t ought 
to of been there.” 

Mr. Kincaid glanced at Ben as though to 
say ‘‘What can you do with a bird like 
this?” and straightway dropped the sub- 
ject. However, when a couple of days 
passed without a reconciliation he began to 
feel for the Big Un, who seemed to be 
taking it hard. 

“Do you reckon she’s in earnest?’’ he 
asked Ben. 

“T dunno. Maybe she figures this is the 
way to handle him—it sort of gives her the 
whip hand. See?” 

“Tell you what,’ said Mr. Kincaid. 
“How'd it do if I was to go to that gal and 
take all the blame—say it was me who 
dragged the Big Un into the mess, and he 
was fightin’ for me and not for that 
woman?” 

Gober considered this suggestion care- 
fully. “It might go, at that,” he admitted. 

Daddy seldom allowed a generous in- 
spiration to grow cold. With Big Un’s 
permission, he went around to the hospital 
to see Miss Fry the same afternoon. 

“Well,’”’ demanded the Big Un anxiously 
when; he returned for supper, “‘what did she 
say? 

“It’s a-going to be all right, big feller,”’ 
replied Daddy cheerily. 
blame on myself. Even said as how it was 
me that licked Heffernan!” 

“But did you fix it up?” 

“Well’’—he hesitated—‘“‘not exactly. 
But she’s a-coming around, It’ll take time, 
maybe—you know how women like to drag 
out a thing like that.” 

“‘She’d best git a move on. I’m near fed 
up on this monkey business.” 

“Oh, just hold your horses, Big Un, and 
it’ll all come right,’’ Daddy assured him. 
“Say, that’s one smart gal, I’m a-tellin’ 
you. She’s got good sense. Peach too.” 

“How soon do you reckon you can fix it 
up? That’s what I want to know.” 

Mr. Kincaid seemed to weigh the proba- 
bilities. ‘“‘ Well, it may take a coupla days,” 
he said, with a smile full of confidence, ‘“‘and 
it may take longer. But Nee just leave 
it to me; Big Un. I’ll fix i 

It did take longer; but Daddy fixed it. 

On the evening of the fifth day, when Big 
Un’s patience was exhausted and he had 
‘about made up his mind to go around and 
demand a show-down, Gober came to him 
as he sat moodily in the warehouse office, 
playing solitaire. 

* he said quietly, “do you like 


“Of course I like baseball. Why?’ 

“What d’you say if we hit East to see the 
world’s series?”’ 

The Big Un laid down the cards. 

“Don’t talk foolish, Ben. You know 
right well I’m a-going to git married.” 

*T’ve got a special train, and we can take 
some of the gang along—a bunch of the 
chamber-of-commerce boys and anybody 
else you want. We’ll do it up brown, too, 
ol’ settler. A party’s comin’ to us. Hey?” 

“Say,” cried his partner, “what the Sam 
Hill’re you drivin’ at?” 

“Well, Miss Fry and Daddy up and got 
married this evenin’ and left on the 5:40 
for Niagara Falls.” 


“T took all the | 
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The Wonderfal 
New Beard ~yp, 


No Lather 
Needed for Shavin$ 


Quicker, easier 
and better 


Simply wash the face, 
to remove any dust or 
dirt from the beard, 
apply Mollé with the 
finger tips, then use 
the razor— 


You will delight in 


—the smoothness and speed 
of the shave 


—the entire absence of 
smart or soreness of the 
skin, and 


—the cool, refreshing after 
feel of face comfort that 
needs no healing lotions 


A boon to every man who 
shaves himself 


_ A whale of a tube for 


50 cents 
At Your Druggist 


Generous Trial Tube for 10c 


Name 


Address 
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It’s a Fownes 
—that’s all you 
need to know 
about a glove 


For 146 years the name 
Fownes has identified fine 
handwear for men, women 


and children. 


For 146 years every precaution has been 
taken that no inferior gloves should ever 
appear with this name upon them. 


The Fall assortment now being shown 
contains suitable gloves for every occa- 
sion, in splendid variety. An early selec 
tion of your glove wardrobe is a matter 
of prudence and economy. 
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you how it ought to be done. . . . 


EVENING POST 


HUSBAND AIND 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“There, confound it, look at that! Can’t 
keep my mind on the game! I never did 
play a decent game of golf with you along. 
You get me all on edge right at the start. 
I watch your swing and it throws me all off 
my game.’ 

“Well, you asked me to come and play. 
Now, are we going to play golf or fight—be- 
cause if we are I’m going straight home, and 
I shouldn’t think you’d want to advertise 
your disposition to the caddies.” 

At this happy moment Mr. and Mrs. 
Green appeared from the clubhouse and 
waved merrily. 

“Oh, wait a minute!’’ Mrs. Green called. 
“Let’s make it a foursome.” 

“Fine!” replied Peter, and then to his 
wife in an undertone, ‘There goes our 
round of gclf shcet to pieces. We got to 
listen to their squabbling all the way 
around. I don’t see why that man can’t lay 
off his wife on a golf course. He nags her 
every shot she makes.” 

Winnie stared at her husband briefly and 
then walked to the other side of the tee. 

“Have you driven?” asked Mr. Green. 

“Such as it was,” said Mr. Hyde, “we 


said Mr. Green, “ 


| have.” 


el ens: we will show 
Shoot, 
Nellie.” 

Nellie prepared to shoot, but before she 
took her stance she fixed her husband with 
her eye and there was dangerous intention 
lurking in it. 


“Orson,” she said, ‘‘this is going to be 
just a sociable game. I don’t want any les- 
son today.” 


““Mum’s the word,” said her husband. 

Mrs. Green popped her ball a matter of 
seventy-five yards and regarded it with 
disappointment. 

“‘T must have teed it too high,” she said. 

“Huh!” said her husband grimly. 

“Well, I did,” said his wife. 

“Among other things,” said her husband. 

Mr. Green’s drive was long and straight, 
and his face wore a look of self-satisfaction 
maddening to Mr. and Mrs. Hyde, 
positively insulting to the perception of his 
wife. She sniffed. 

“T guess,”’ said Mrs. Hyde to her hus- 
band, “‘we’ll have to play my ball, seeing 
yours is out of bounds.” 

Mr. Hyde, in no buoyant state of mind, 
essayed a brassy shot which came off. 

“There,” he said, “that’s the shot I’ve 
been trying to show you.” 

“Trying,” said his wife, ‘‘is the word.” 

“Now which ball shall we play?” asked 
Mrs. Green. 

“T think you’d better play mine,” said 
her husband. ‘‘You ought to get home 
with a brassy—it’s only a mashie shot.” 

But when they reached the ball it was 
lying downhill. Mrs. Green reached for 
her brassy. 

“Not that club—not that club!” snapped 
her husband. 

“You said a brassy. Didn’t he say a 
brassy?’’ she appealed to the Hydes, who 
maintained a discreet silence. 

Mr. Green assumed the attitude of a 
schoolmaster lecturing a backward pupil. 

“Look at the ball,” he said with a calm 
that did not deceive. “‘I ask you to look at 
the ball. Is it a downhill lie or is it not? 
And what have I told you about downhill 
lies? Have I not, I ask you, told you ten 
thousand times never to use a wooden club 
on a downhill lie? How many 
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“T asked what in tunket you've done to 
your hair.” 

“T feel sure,”” said Mrs. Hyde, ‘‘we’re 
going to win.” 

“Huh!” said Mr. Hyde. 

He parked his car and followed his wife 
to the locker house, where, displayed on a 
table, was the Husband-and-Wife trophy, 
and beside it a large silver cup engraved as 
follows: 


THE ARKWRIGHT TROPHY 
Won By 
The Husband and Wife who Played Fighteen 
Holes Without Squabbling. 


Mrs. Hyde looked at it placidly and 
smiled. 

“The old idiot—him and his hole in one,” 
said Mrs. Green. ‘I shouldn’t think the 
board of governors would allow such a 
thing.” 

“Tsn’t it a nice cup?’’ asked Mrs. Hyde. 

“Your hair is becoming, fluffed out over 
the ears like that,’’ said Mrs. Green. 

“‘T’m sure,”’ replied Mrs. Hyde, ‘‘that we 
shan’t have rain.” 

The Greens won the toss and drove off 
first. Mr. Green stood with lips tightly 
compressed until his wife’s shot came to 
rest, and then drove in grim silence him- 
self. Mr. Hyde turned his back so his soul 
could not be harrowed by Mrs. Hyde’s 
back swing and then sliced out of bounds. 
However, Mrs. Hyde’s drive was unusually 
good, so he kept his temper on a firm keel. 
He played an excellent brassy, and then 
the Greens began to wrangle about which 
of their drives to play. Mrs. Green won 
and played her husband’s ball. Again, as 
the last time they played, Mr. Hyde’s ball 
lay on the edge of the green. 

“Now the chip shot,”’ he said to his wife, 
but with perfect sweetness she reached for 
her mashie and played a pitch and run. It 
stopped four feet from the pin. 

“T told you the chip shot!”’ he rasped. 

Mrs. Hyde smiled benevolently. 

“Your putt,”’ she said. 

He missed his putt; but his wife sunk a 
five, which was one better than the Greens. 

On the second hole, which was one where 
much grief might be endured by golfers 
subject to the suggestion of water hazards, 
a knot of the regulars was gathered to 
enjoy themselves. McWhinney was there, 
and Old Man Arkwright, and Olney and 
Weevil. 

“How’s the start-off?”’ 
asked. “‘Still speaking?’’ 

Mrs. Hyde beamed upon him. 

“What a lovely day,”’ she said. 

“Jim Brooks just threw his bag of clubs 
in the pond and quit cold,” said Old Man 
Arkwright. ‘I guess nobody wins my cup 
this year.” 

“Peter’s playing exceptionally well,” 
said Mrs. Hyde. 

“What did you make on the first?” 
Weevil asked her. 

She looked placidly into his eyes and re- 
plied, “‘I think I shall play around the pond 
rather than try to go over.” 

“Huh!” said Weevil with an odd glance. 

Now, it may as well be admitted that 
Mrs. Hyde’s game did not please Mr. Hyde. 
Her stance irritated him, her back swing 
maddened him, and her choice of clubs had 
him jumping up and down with rage. He 
mentioned these faults, mentioned them 
distinctly, and trimmed up his instructions 
in his best dialectical manner. He said 
things which would have provoked a sheep 
to war; but his wife, after each volley, only 
turned upon him that placid, sweet smile 
and said something so utterly inconsequen- 
tial, so far from the point, so totally lacking 
in temper, that, gradually, his face took on 
a look’ of bewilderment that was almost 
fright. 

He couldn’t understand it. 

“Great cat, Winnie,” he roared, after she 
had tried to play out of a trap with a mid- 
iron, ‘a two-year-old child with the rickets 
would have more judgment than to play a 
shot like that! Suffering Moses, where do 
you get that stuff? Won’t you ever learn?” 

But Winnie made no tart rejoinder. Her 
placid brow did not darken or her eyes 
flash. 

“What a lovely view it is from this tee,”’ 
she said, and her husband sat down limply 
to stare at her as if she were something un- 
usual even in the Metropolitan Museum. 

As for the Greens, they had not spoken 
since the third hole. Mr. Green addressed 
his wife through his caddie. Mrs. Green 
addressed nobody, but considered quitting, 
leaving her husband for good and going 
home to her mother. Their score was 
mounting. 


MeWhinney 
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The Hydes were out in fifty-one, which 
was a record for Husband-and-Wife play. 

On the tenth Mr. Hyde found reason to 
launch another offensive. He really took 
pains with this one. 
required a matter of minutes for him to 
clear his mind of his thoughts concerning 
the amount of money he had wasted paying 


for golf lessons for his wife. But Winnie, as | 


the saying goes, never batted an eye. When 
he was all done and on the point of breaking 
his putter over his knee, she touched his 
arm gently and smiled tenderly. 

“‘T don’t know,” she said, “‘when I’ve had 
such a lovely day. It’s so nice being out 
here with you, dear. Let’s have the 
Greens to dinner tonight.” 

“Awk!”’ said Mr. Hyde, and from that 
time he was silent, dazed. He felt that his 


reason tottered. When a thing happened | 


before your eyes which was against Nature, 
which could not happen, then it meant 
one’s reason was askew. That was it. 
Maybe it was the heat. If a pink hippo- 


potamus had galloped out to play with him | 


he would have set it down as all of a piece 
with what was going on. 

But they finished the second nine in an 
even fifty, fourteen strokes ahead of the 
Greens, who were now severally considering 
consulting lawyers. As they walked up to 
the bulletin board to enter their score Mr. 
Hyde touched Winnie’s arm, and she 
turned quickly, with a pleased expression, 
to place her hand in his. He swallowed 
hard. 

“Say, Win, what—er—how Win- 
nie, for Gawd’s sake, what ails you?” 

“T think,’’ Winnie said, ‘‘we’vye won.” 

“Do Are you sick?” 

“And I'll bet we’ve won Mr. Arkwright’s 
lovely cup.” 

Her husband licked his lips. This was at 
least ninety times Winnie had used that 
word ‘‘lovely”’ today. 

‘“ Say—I ” 

She only smiled the more sweetly. 

“‘Let’s all have lunch together here,” 
she said, ‘‘and then we can watch the others 
come in this afternoon. I love this 
club.” Pi 

Old Man Arkwright came doddering up. 

“Any claimants for my cup in this four- 
some?” he demanded jocularly. 

“Oh, Mr. Arkwright,” said Mrs. Hyde 
joyously, ‘““do you know, Mr. Hyde and I 
have won your cup! Haven’t we, dearie? 
We’ve never squabbled a bit all the way 
around—not a bit. It’s just too lovely, 
playing without a lot of bickering!” 

“Eh?” gasped the old gentleman. ‘‘Are 
you serious? Do you mean it?” 

“Mrs. Hyde,” said her husband, “has 
been wonderful.’”’ He was looking at his 
wife with eyes inclined to wall a trifle. 
“But it’s true. She’s been as—as placid 
as ——— Great heavens,” he burst out, “I 
never saw anything so dog-gone placid!” 

“How about you?” the old man asked of 
the Greens. “I don’t suppose you quar- 
reled, either.”’ 

Mrs. Green gave her husband one nasty 
look, turned her back and entered the club- 
house. Mr. Arkwright grinned. Again 
Mrs. Hyde touched her husband’s arm. 

“Honey, I’m going in and freshen up a 
bit before luncheon. It won’t take me ten 
minutes.” 

He stood staring after her, waggling his 
head and scratching his ear. Presently she 
emerged, fresh, her hair combed and tidied 
and a smile on her lips. 

“All ready,” she said. 

““You’ve done your hair over,’ said her 
husband. ‘‘ What was the idea this morn- 
ing? You had it fluffed all over your head.”’ 

“Oh, I just thought I’d try it that way,” 
she said with a twinkle. 

That night in their home Mr. Hyde sat 
down at his radio. 

“Hey, Win,” he called, “‘one of the head 
dinguses is missing. Who in thunder’s been 
monkeying with my radio?” 

Winnie came in with the what-not in her 
hand, its two round black ear pieces dis- 
tinct against the white of her dress. 

“T borrowed it,” she said. 

“Borrowed it? What for, in heaven’s 
name?” 

“To win the Husband-and-Wife,’”’ she 
said. 

“ce RE’ 

She smiled sweetly. 

“T wore it this morning,” she said. ‘‘T 
padded the ear pieces and put it on, and 
then fluffed my hair over it so nobody could 
see it. I couldn’t hear a thing.” 

“And that—and you didn’t ——” 

“T never heard a word you said, dear,” 
replied Mrs. Hyde. 


He did his best. It | 
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A Remedy 
for Carbon 
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\ X JHEN piston rings do not fit “ght 
against the cylinder walls, gaso- 
lene leaks around the rings into the 
lubricating oil in the crankcase. 
Theoil, thinned with gasolene, then“ pumps”’ 
up into the firing chamber and is burned. 
This causes carbon deposits and carbon 
which retards engine efficiency and ulti 
mately proves a matter of repair and expense. 
To prevent carbon, the piston rings must be 
held tightly and evenly against cylinder walls, 
so that gas and oil cannot seep past. 
RINGPAK is a strip of reinforced asbestos 
which is fitted into the groove back of each 
ring. It holds the ring tight against the cyl- 
inder wall and keeps oil and gas apart. 
RINGPAK not only saves gas, oil and motor 
wear, but restores power and increases speed. 
The engine runs sweet and true. 


Tell your serviceman to put RINGPAK in 
your cylinders. ; 


RINGPAK | 


THE PERFECT PISTON SEAL 
(Patent Applied For) 


RINGPAK is put up in strips (each strip 
sufficient to pack one piston groove) in thre: 
packages, as follows, for pistons 4’ or less 


in diameter. 
Can of 12 strips, is" $4.00 
Can of 18 strips, iis". - 6,00 


Can of 12 strips, {" (kor Ford) 4.00 
Special sizes and packages furnished for wider 
or narrower rings and pistons of larges 
diameter. 


FORD OWNERS 


Your sturdy Ford will run much better, with 
greater power and efficiency, when the piston 
rings are supported with RINGPAK. If 
troubled with excessive “‘oil-pumping,”’ 
RINGPAK will stop it quickly and easily. 


Write us for information. 


Line your Brakes with GARCO Brake Lining 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


Main Offices @, Factories. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh 


Canadian Distributors : 
Canadian Asbestos Co., Montreal, Canada. 
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RAVURE 
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ures ~ the Universal Language 
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#paper with a Rotogravure sectiontouches These pages show the scope of Rotogravure jour: 
ge with the broadening influence of knowl- _nalism. If there is a Rotogravure section in your 
jvorld activities, gained from interesting local paper you will find it listed in company with 
)Men and women of the hour, ceremonial __ the finest newspapers published in America. 


pecautiful scenery, the BS and its stars, There are many good newspapers of importance 
far peer.ot poe and its pectin che all which are not yet equipped to supply Rotogravure 
ONS hall aarti Buc rehanen, evel? due to present building limitations or contemplated 
On In pictures, the one langu a8 changes in presses, but which have indicated their 
et tprcter, Rotogravure brings the intention to add this feature. So watch for future 
pe culture, the progress of the world to. acements. 


e household. 
mberly-(lack(ompany 


i, Rotogravure is truthful and accurate. 
[favor or prejudice, it presents things as 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


' Rotogravure is clean and wholesome but Neenah 
4 full of zest—human but not sensational. NEW YORK, 5) Chambers St. CHICAGO, 208 S.LaSalleSt. LOS ANGELES. 510 W. South St. 


first of a series of articles published by 
lark Company, who manufacture Roto- 
pperior paper for Rotogravure printing. 
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Like having a 
private phone booth 
at your desk 


T IS no longer necessary to side-step 


‘The em- 


confidential ’phone calls. 


barrassment of giving guarded an- | 


swers when others are sitting close beside 
you or asking your caller to hold the 
wire while you rush madly about to find 
an isolated ’phone or booth, is fast be- 
coming a thing of the past. 

The stuffy, space-filling and unsanitary 
*phone booth is likewise becoming ob- 
solete. It is being replaced by the con- 
venient and handy 


TRACE MARK 


HADHON 


ace. U.S. PAT os, 


a new invention which permits you to 
carry on confidential telephone conver- 
sations right at your desk without lower- 
‘ug your voice or any conscious effort 
on your part. 

The Hush-A-Phone gives absolute 
voice privacy, people sitting close beside 
you cannot distinguish a word you say. 

Office Quiet is promoted by its use 
because the voice does not escape into 
the room and disturb other workers. 

A Quiet Wire is assured at all times 
because all outside noises are kept out of 
the transmitter. This is especially ad- 
vantageous in making long distance calls 
where both time and money are saved 
by eliminating the necessity of repeating 
your messages. 

The Hush-A-Phone is not a permanent 
attachment —1t slips instantly on and off 
the mouthpiece of any phone. It is used 
and endorsed by banks and many business 
houses both in this country and abroad. 


If you live in one of the larger cities 
we shall be pleased to give you a free 
demonstration on your own ’phone, but 
no matter where you are you should read 
our free descriptive booklet. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE HUSH-A-PHONE CORP, 
19 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send your free booklet ‘How to make your 
telephone as private as a Booth,” 


Name— 


Street_ 


State. 
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THe INSIDE OF Title BAG OF TRICK 


one-armed, bearded and effeminate types. 
_ External characteristics are the essential 
| thing. This is understood so thoroughly 
that when an actress applies for an engage- 
ment she will dress, make up and comport 
herself as nearly as possible to resemble 
what she thinks the part is going to be. An 
actor who speaks French fluently assumed 
a strong Gallic accent when interviewing a 
manager for a dialect part, and was in- 
stantly engaged because he was it. 

Several years ago a Viennese actress, 
who spoke perfect English, came to New 
York to try her luck. She was young, 
pretty and versatile, having had the com- 
prehensive European training in drama, 
comedy, farce and operetta. For menths 
she sought a suitable engagement fruit- 
lessly. Finally she got a chance to play a 
bit—an old scrubwoman, with a strong 
German dialect. She was not primarily a 
character actress, and she did nct wish to 
identify herself with parts out of her line; 
but her equipment qualified her to act any- 
thing, and to make a start she seized this 
opportunity. She made a hit in the bit and 
received unusual praise from the critics. 
That settled it. Other engagements 
offered, all for parts cf the same genre. She 
found herself classified as a type. Her 
artistic soul rebelled. She determined to 
throw off the shackles. Vaudeville! There 
lay the avenue of escape; there she could 
act, dance, sing and exercise all her accom- 
plishments. She went to vaudeville head- 
quarters. They knew her reputation; they 
would be glad to give her an opening. But 
she must have a sketch written in which 
she could appear as an old German scrub- 
woman! She threw up the sponge and went 
back to the theater, where she is still play- 
ing character bits. 


Labor Union Affiliations 


This type casting, adopted because the 
commercial managers found it the easy 
way, resulted in letting down the bars to 
anybody and everybody who sought a 
footing on the stage. Today there are hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, that claim to be 
members cf the theatrical profession who 
are ignorant cf the elemental requirements 
of acting. They have never learned, nor 
have they had the opportunity to learn in 
present conditions, the A B C’s. The num- 
ber of our good actors now is pitifully 
small, and they are chiefly cf the older gen- 
eration. As they pass there are almost 
none to take their places. Despite the lack 
of training, because cf the vast number of 
plays required by the constant increase in 
theaters, many cf these incompetents find 
employment, but new recruits arrive so 
rapidly from season to season that fully 
one-third are unable to find engagements. 
There are not enough to go around, and 
besides, numerous types have to await the 
peculiar parts for which only they are 
deemed to be suited. When a discerning 
and conscientious director—there are a few 
left—seeks to obtain a cast that will give 
a fair interpretation cf a play cf the better 
kind he finds it a baffling task. When the 
rehearsals begin he discovers that he is 
conducting a beginners’ class in acting. 

Moreover, the attitude cf the actor to- 
ward his werk has undergene a decided 
change. The commercial manager has 
commercialized him too. As he expresses 
it, he is in the business to get all there is out 
of it. If good luck or the current require- 
ments put himin the positicn cf being sought 
after, his first thought is cf the opportunity 
this gives to jack up his salary. A good- 
looking young leading man cf crdinary 
ability whom fortune has favcred in this 
manner draws a salary that in a theatrical 
season of thirty-five weeks aggregates more 
than that paid in a yeer to a judge cf the 
Supreme Court cr the Mayor of New York. 
The few actors in constant demand are 
overpaid, while the rank and file are under- 
paid. 

Some years ago a group of actors formed 
the Actors’ Equity Association to protect 
the profession from the practices cf certain 
managers unfair in their dealings with their 
employes. The individual actcr, especially 
the minor actor, was powerless to cope 
with these interests, and reputable man- 
agers welcomed the new organization, 
particularly as the founders maintained that 
Equity was not only to be the name but the 
keynote of the new association and that 


its influence would be used to guard the 


(Continued from Page 27) 


honest manager from the dishonesties at 
the irresponsible, contract-breaking actor. 

The Equity Association and the man- 
agers agreed upon what they considered a 
fair form of engagement contract. But a 
coterie of managers—the same that had 
brought the Equity into existence—failed 
to live up to this agreement. The decent 
managers had not power to compel the ad- 
herence of the others, and the result was a 
growing distrust and resentment among the 
actors. Finally the managers organized 
the Producing Managers’ Association in 
order that there should be a central and 
representative body qualified to deal with 
the Equity. The membership, though com- 
prising producers, covered also the chief 
theater managers, as the majority of these 
are engaged in play production. 

In the spring of 1919, when the term 
for which the then existing engagement 
contract was drawing toward a close, con- 
ferences were held between the Managers’ 
Association and the Equity looking to the 
adoption of a new form of engagement 
contract. For a time these negotiations 
moved smoothly, but eventually, as no 
agreement could be reached, they were 
broken off. 

The radical idatlersitip of the Equity, 
which had the blind allegiance of the ma- 
jority cf the members, decided to apply for 
admission to membership in the American 
Federation of Labor, and secured that 
status by arrangement with a small vaude- 
ville organization that had already secured 
a union franchise. Overnight, as it were, 
the majority cf the players were trans- 
formed into trade-unionists. Next followed 
a decision to strike. The new actors’ union 
ordered its members to break their existing 
individual contracts, and they obeyed, with 
the result that at the beginning of the 
autumn season practically all theaters were 
closed, and the business throughout the 
United States was at a standstill. There 
was a bitter contest between the opposing 
factions for several weeks. 

A number cf actors, among them a group 
of the most distinguished remaining in the 
American theater, who deplored the situa- 
tion, rejected the idea that acting was a 
trade, honored the traditions of their art 
and refused to enroll in the union ranks. 
They formed the Actors’ Fidelity League, 
and though protesting against unionism 
recognized the fact that actors must or- 
ganize for protection. What this organiza- 
tion lacked and still lacks in numbers it 
made up in its conservative policy and in 
the personal influence and weight of its 
members. 


The Closed Shop Movement 


The managers conducted their campaign 
unwisely and by false moves antagonized 
the unions of stagehands and musicians, as 
well as organized labor generally, with the 
result that these related interests cast their 
lot actively with the striking actors. After 
the conflict had proceeded acrimoniously for 
two or three weeks the Managers’ Associ- 
ation offered a five years’ contract to the 
newly formed Actors’ Fidelity League, em- 
bracing pra aay all the pcints for which 
the Equity was striving. This offer was 
accepted. Soon after, joint committees of 
the managers and the Equity met, adopted 
in all essentials the same form of engage- 
ment contract; and signed a working agree- 
ment to remain in force five years, and the 
strike ended. 

It had been a disastrous experience for 
both parties, and it left in its wake hostili- 
ties and animosities that still endure. 

And thus it came to pass that the rela- 
tionship of Equity actor and commercial 
manager changed. The manager cherished 
a prejudice against the actor, and the actor 
took on the air of a conqueror who felt 
loyalty and responsibility only to his own 
organization. Under the agreement the 
managers could engage whom they pleased, 
Equity actor or non-Equity actor but the 
radical Equity leaders proceeded _ to 
strengthen their position and increase their 
power. Naturally, when unions are created 
salaried positions are created, too, and the 
men in the saddle felt the usual urge to 
make their jobs permanent and unassail- 
able. They concluded to try to force the 
closed shop on the managers. They did not 
call it the closed shop, but adopted the 
euphemism, the Equity Shop. Owing to 
the five years’ agreement they could not 
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efforts. Another refuses to give any rea- 
sons for his instructions on the ground that 
it would be a sheer waste of time, as the 
actors do not possess sufficient mentality to 
understand him; wherefore he contents 
himself—and them—with saying simply 
“Do this” or “Do that.’”’ One director has 
the players sit around a table reading their 
parts for a week or two, permitting no re- 
hearsalsmeanwhile. Another, whose knowl- 
edge of English is confined to the sort that 
is heard on the street corner, often insists 
that actors shall mispronounce words, 
onthe ground that if they sound right to him 
they willsound right to the public. Another, 
whose vocabulary has decided limitations, 
follows the rule of cutting out of a play any 
and every word whose meaning he doesn’t 
understand himself. 


One of the chief causes of the chaotic | 


state of the theater is the superabundance 
of playhouses in the producing centers. 
New York has more than sixty of the first 
class, in which top prices prevail. When the 
postwar boom started there was a rush to 
build new theaters. There was no normal 
demand for them; the wants of the public 
were already more than supplied, but the 
additions went on crazily. In many cases 
they were merely real-estate speculations. 
What is the result? Suitable material 
cannot be found to supply so many stages; 
failures are plentiful; pseudo successes are 
kept alive either at a loss or by resort to the 
aid of cut rates. When there is a slump 
managers open their doors to whatever 
offers in order to keep going, or they have 
closed intervals in what should be a pro- 
ductive period. When business is above the 
average they insist on heavy guaranties as 
a condition of booking new plays. In flush 
times this exaction can be imposed upon 
producers, many of whom prefer to risk 
their money on the metropolitan hazard 
straightway rather than to lose on pro- 
longed tryouts or in marking time with in- 
ferior out-of-town bookings while waiting 
for an available theater on the ordinary 
sharing terms in New York. 

The oversupply of theaters is one of the 
reasons for the let-down in the general 
quality of plays. With more than half a 
hundred stages in New York to feed, dis- 
crimination becomes impossible. Yet in 
spite of this there is a concern controlling 
many theaters that requires the producer 
either to give up a substantial interest in 
his venture in return for a New York open- 
ing or to bind himself to play only in this 
concern’s theaters in other cities, or both. 


Agents and Speculators 


In still another way the theater surfeit 
injures the character of performances and 
seriously affects the interests of the public. 
It creates a demand for hundreds of actors 
where there should be only scores. This 
spreads the few good actors over such a 
wide field that it has come to be next to 
impossible to assemble a suitable cast for 
a play. Almost invariably we find a cast 
containing three or four good actors, while 
the rest are mediocre, although there is 
scarcely a frequenter of the theater that 
does not appreciate the enjoyment of fine, 
homogeneous acting when he gets the 
chance. The well-balanced performances 
of the Wallack, Daly and Palmer compa- 
nies, with their splendid team play, are im- 
possible now. 

Twenty years ago the ticket agencies 
were few and of minor importance. There 
were news stands in a few of the New York 
hotels where a small number of choice seats 
were kept on sale, mainly for the conven- 
ience of out-of-town visitors. A reasonable 
profit was charged for the accommodation. 
The seats were allotted by the managers. 
The agents had the privilege of returning 
those that were unsold an hour before the 
performance, and the managers received 50 
per cent of the agents’ premiums. The busi- 
ness gradually grew, and more and more 
seats were given to the agents, who multi- 


plied. Outside the hotels agencies were es- | 


tablished in office buildings downtown and 
uptown, and soon a large proportion of the 
best seats were to be had only at these 
places, the public finding it useless to seek 
desirable places at the box offices. Then 
came the practice of making ‘“‘ buys,’’ which 
ended the chance of a patron getting good 
seats except by paying the increased price. 
The buy is managed in several ways. One 
is for the agents to send representatives out 
of town to see tryout performances. If the 
reports are favorable the agents buy out- 
right practically all the orchestra seats at 
the regular prices for a period of four weeks 
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or childhoods golden hows 


N | USIC is the birthright of childhood. Happy those children who en- 
joy its refining influence, who have the opportunity of hearing the 
kind of music which appeals to their fresh and unspoiled tastes. 


Give your children golden hours of good music. 
played, as anyone can play it on the Straube Artronome. 


Let them hear it well 
Its example will 


lend encouragement and interest for their practice hours. You will enjoy 
playing it for them, and the Artronome is so easily operated that they may 


readily play it themselves. 
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know the dealer in your community, write to the 
factory. Models for foot power or electrical oper- 


ation. The Melo-Harp is one of the exclusive fea- 
tures youwill appreciate especially. Atthetouchof 
a button it gives an added tone color—soft, sweet, 
harp-like strains. For dancing or accompanying 
the voice the Melo-Harp lends a pleasing variety. 
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in advance, with the privilege of returning 
before each performance 25 per cent of the 
tickets unsold. If the demand is large an- 
other four weeks’ tickets are bought ahead, 
and so on until the success wanes. Mean- 
while the early bird, if he is fatuous enough 
to apply at the box office, is told that there 
is nothing on hand for a month ahead. 
Sometimes a manager who has a couple 
of hits running on which the agents are 
reaping a harvest uses that as a lever to 
force a buy for a new play that is weak in 
the knees. The agents take the seats, push 
their sale as far as possible, and dump the 
residue into the cut-rate establishments. 
The agents are supposed to limit their 
premiums to fifty cents a ticket, but for the 
big hits they tack on as much as they can 
get. In some cases the eager purchaser is 
mulcted out of twice the scheduled price of 
the tickets. One agent, who proclaims that 
he never charges more than fifty cents ad- 
vance, works an original device very suc- 
cessfully. A customer applies for a number 
of seats for a certain night. The agent in- 


| forms him that there is a great demand for 


this particular performance and he hasn’t 
one in the place. The customer must have 


| the seats, for he has friends coming to town 
| who, he has promised, shall see that play on 


that night. The agent tells him that he will 
send out and shop around among the specu- 


| lators. The customer doesn’t care; he must 


have those seats at any price. Next day he 


| gets them. The price is exorbitant, but the 


agent could obtain them no cheaper from 
the conscienceless speculator who held 
them. He charges nothing for his service; 
he is delighted to be of use to a good cus- 
tomer. The good customer goes away im- 
pressed with the honesty and disinterested 
helpfulness of the agent, who smiles at the 
knowledge that the pasteboards were snugly 


| reposing in a drawer under his counter all 


the while. As everyone knows, in this side 
line the public often gets the worst end of it. 
Besides the many regular agents there 


| are a myriad of petty speculators, succes- 


| sors to the army that used to. peddle tickets 


on the sidewalks until the passage of a 
municipal ordinance drove them to seek 
shelter indoors. In the theater district they 
have found roosting places in small shops 
and cubby-holes, where they display lists 
of the theaters for which they sell seats. 
Some of the supply they obtain by what is 
called digging—that is, ordering seats by 
mail or telephone, or sending messengers or 
dummies to the box offices in case there are 
tickets, as occasionally happens, to be 
bought there. They even purchase from 
the recognized ticket agencies, paying the 
ordinary premium and trusting to luck or 
a strong demand to get a higher price. 


The Cut-Rate Agencies 


Equally important in the paradoxical 
conditions that obtain are the cut-rate 
agencies. The agents and speculators make 
their profit by charging more, while the cut- 
rate dealers make theirs by charging less. 
One of these dealers has grown so affluent in 
recent years that some managers have 
turned to him to pull them out of a financial 
pinch. In other cases when they were get- 
ting ready to withdraw an unprofitable play 
he has guaranteed a sufficient sum—in re- 
turn for an unlimited supply of tickets at a 
reduced price—to keep the piece alive for 
a stipulated number of weeks. 

There are few productions made in New 
York, however successful at the start, that 
do not get into the cut-rate list eventually. 
It generally happens when the gallery and 
baleony begin to show empty rows. Weak- 
ness develops in the gallery because the 
movies have reduced the patronage in that 
quarter, and the balcony is in disfavor, al- 
though all but the front rows are priced 
lower than the orchestra. So the manager 
begins to give a certain number of upstairs 
tickets nightly to the cut-rate dealers. 
When gaps show downstairs he includes 
the rear rows of the orchestra, and as the 
box-office sale continues to fall off, more of 
the best seats are included until the cut- 
rate dealers are getting all they want or all 
they are able to sell over their bargain 
counters. Their patrons know that even- 
tually they will be able to procure the best 
seats for almost any play virtually at half 
the regular price, so they wait patiently 
until the inevitable occurs. 

Tens of thousands of New Yorkers never 
buy tickets except at cut rates. Why should 
they? These New Yorkers are not confined 
to the class to whom economy is essential. 
In the principal agency well-dressed mobs 
besiege the counters just before the theater 
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“Never again,” wrote the house manager. 
“The other show made a hit, but it took 
some time to get them coming to the pic- 
tures again. I had them well trained, but 
it sort of spoiled them. People kept drop- 
ping in to tell me how they enjoyed that 
show and wanting to know why I didn’t 
give them more of the same sort. If we can 
live this down there’ll never be another 
play given in my town so long as I’m man- 
ager of the opera house.” 

The way of the play producer is hard. 
After all, it is largely through his activities 
that the theatrical business exists. The 
theater—the edifice itself—has no power 
to draw the public; it is what is presented 


on the stage of the theater that attracts. | 
Today the producer practically shoulders | | 


the major risk. He is the experimenter, 


the gambler; he stakes his money on his | 
own judgment. Nobody helps him; every- | 


body seems to be trying to do him. 


At the outset when he accepts a play | A 
he is usually confronted by the author’s | g 
agent, who sometimes makes all sorts of | 


difficulties in arranging a contract. The au- 
thor’s agent frequently is a parasitic mid- 


dleman, whose object is to swell the terms | 
in order to augment his commissions. Then | 


the producer meets the actors, who he finds 
are indifferently interested except with 
regard to securing the largest possible com- 
pensation. The few desirable people he 
discovers usually have inflated their sala- 
ries; if they are indispensable he is forced to 
accede to their demands. In order to keep 


the total salary list from becoming pro- | 


hibitive he screws down the minor people, 
who are a numerous class and not in indi- 
vidual demand, and thus he completes a 
ragged, unsatisfactory cast that probably 
will be panned by the critics. Next he pro- 
ceeds to the physical side of his produc- 
tion—scenery, properties, furniture, and 
the rest of it—and here he notes that the 
costs have about doubled since the good, 
easy old days before the war. The scenic 
artists explain’ that they are not profiteer- 
ing, their gains are no larger than formerly, 
but when their assistants and paint boys 
unionized about the time of the Equity 
strike, and the artists, foreseeing the added 
burden that would be passed on to the pro- 
ducers, went to the Producing Managers’ 
Association and offered, if backed up by 
them, to make a stand against the closed 
shop in the studios, they met with apathy 
and abandoned the struggle. Recently the 
artists and designers have been forced to 
join the union, much against their will. 
The assistants and paint boys, who are 
incapable of modeling or designing scenes, 
are now making as high as one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week, and the producers are 
paying from one to two thousand dollars 
for painting scenes that formerly cost from 
five hundred to a thousand dollars—except 
those canny chaps who have gone in for 
the so-called expressionistic scenery, which 
has the advantage of distinct economy. 


The Producer’s Troubles 


The carpenters charge as much nowa- 
days to build a set as it costs to build a 
comfortable bungalow in the suburbs. 
Canvas and lumber have gone up, to be 
sure, but as elsewhere throughout the whole 
business of the theater, it is labor that has 
added mostly to the increase. Tem years 
ago a play with two or three scenes and a 
small cast could be launched for ten thou- 
sand dollars; now the producer is lucky if 
he can put it on for twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The operating expenses—actors’ 
salaries, staff and working crew, advertis- 
ing, printing, railway fares, scenery trans- 
fer—all have gone kiting. 


When the producer takes his company on | 


tour he finds that his sharing terms have 
been cut down. As has been pointed out, 
the rival booking offices in New York, con- 
trolling the time of all the theaters in all the 
cities throughout the United States, are 
rivals no longer. In most cases the theaters 
no longer furnish an orchestra; if one is re- 
quired he must pay for it himself, and: the 
union musicians penalize him because the 
theater does not employ an orchestra regu- 
larly, by making him pay through the nose 
for it. The theater defrays but a modicum 
of newspaper advertising, and he must bear 
the larger share of all extras. The theater 
skins down the number of grips, clearers 
and other stage help, and charges the pro- 
ducer either the whole or the larger part of 
the wages of the additional men required to 
work the performance. For the producer 
everything has increased except the re- 


ceipts. Altogether, his lot is not a happy 
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How would you like to add 
figures like these? 


I MDC 
Ill Cx] 
VIll XIX 


The Romans did it for centuries. 
doesn’t it? 

Then came the Arabic numerals—1-2-3-4-5, etc.—which made 
the adding machine possible. 

That possibility was first realized in a practical time-saving 
way by the Comptometer. 

Adding and Calculating on the Comptometer is as big an 
improvement over doing it mentally, as the Arabic system of 
notation was over the Roman. 

The Comptometer brings the economy of speed with accuracy 
to all the figure work of accounting—Invoice, Inventory, Payroll 
Footings and Extensions; Figuring Costs, Estimates, Sales Per- 
centages by Salesmen, Department or Territory; Adding Trial 
Balances, Daily Sales and Balancing Ledger Accounts. 

In fact, the Comptometer makes a high speed job of it all. 


A Comptometer man will be glad to show you how it does it. 


XVII 
LXXIV 
XXI 


Looks like a century job, 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1723 N. Paulina Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Why the Comptometer 
Is Preferred 


Because it is easy to operate: Just 
press the keys—the large figures to Add 
and Multiply—the small ones to Sub- 
tract and Divide. It’s just that easy. 


Because it is rapid: The Comp- 
tometer is known the world over as the 
sterling quality, high speed machine for 
both adding and calculating. 


Because itis safe: The Controlled- 
key will not permit an incomplete or 
faulty keystroke to register an 
error; the “clear” register signal 
guards against starting work on an 
uncleared register. 


AEG. TRADE MARK 


ADOING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


If not made by Felt & Tar- 
rant, it’s not a Comptometer 


Only the Comptometer has 
the Controlled-key safeguard 
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Booklet ‘‘Styles of the Times”’ on request 
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5 More Money~ 
For Christmas 


ETWEEN now and the New Year more than 900,000 » 
Curtis subscription renewals will fall due! And hun- 
dreds of thousands will subscribe for the first time, either 
for themselves or for their friends as Christmas gifts. 


In Your Spare Time 


Scores of our representatives will make $200.00 extra before 
Christmas! But to care for the expected increase in business we 
need a lot of new live workers—men and women who, in their own 
neighborhoods, among their friends, will look after the new and 
renewal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


You Need No Experience 


If you have only an hour or so to spare and can use more money 
it will pay you to learn all about our cash offer. There is no 
obligation, you do not need previous experience to succeed and 
you need not invest one single penny. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
484 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Indeed I would like more money for Christmas. Please tell me how I may earn it. 
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one. He bears on his shoulders most of the 
burden of worry and hazard. 

Apart from the precarious state of things 
within, the commercial managers are also 
suffering from the advent of three formi- 
dable outside opponents. The first of these 
is the motion picture, which has made enor- 
mous inroads into theatrical receipts and 
unfavorably affected the attitude of the 
public itself toward dramatic performances. 


| The movies have narrowed the field of 


theatrical operations throughout the coun- 
try, as already shown, and have driven the 
drama altogether from numerous communi- 
ties. The automobile has also had a disas- 
trous effect. Statistics reveal that there is 
one motor to every eight persons inhabiting 
the United States. Cars are owned princi- 
pally by persons of moderate means. In the 
spring and autumn, especially during week- 


| ends, theater patronage falls off, and man- 


agers know that the automobile is responsi- 
Another source of trouble has lately 
appeared in the radio. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, under their own rooftrees, 


| are listening in every evening and enjoying 


the varied programs that are broadcast for 
their benefit. Entertainment free of ex- 
pense without the effort of going to a thea- 
ter isa magnet, and here again the theater 
suffers a diminution of patronage. 

The movies have done more to injure the 
theater than any other outside influence. 


| When the photoplay came into being about 
_ fifteen years ago its sponsors urged that it 


would prove a blessing to the spoken drama. 


| At that time the picture actor, so-called, 
| did not exist, and it was essential to secure 
' the good will and participation of players 


of the legitimate stage. Daniel Frohman, 
one of the earliest factors in this field, pre- 
dicted that the motion picture would inter- 
est a new and numerous class of amusement 
seekers and would act as a sort of kinder- 
garten for playgoers. He declared that it 
could never rival the regular theater, and 
that it would serve to broaden and in- 
tensify the enjoyment of the spoken drama. 
Since then what has happened? The movies 
have undermined and disintegrated the 
theater, artistically and commercially. 
They have built up an enormous public 
that supports them exclusively, and that 
has little or no knowledge of the real thea- 
ter. They have not only diverted the 
younger generation from theater-going but 


| they have seduced away numbers that 


formerly patronized the play. 
The Vanished Gallery God 


Such recruits as the theater has acquired 


'through the movies bring their picture 
| ideas with them and in choosing plays seek 
_ those that deal superficially and objectively 


with life. In some cities, notably Chicago, 


| the trend toward material similar to that 


furnished by the movies is distinctly no- 
ticeable in the audiences at the regular 
theaters. A prominent manager, comment- 
ing on this, drew attention to the successes 
and failures recorded there during the past 
few years. Almost without exception the 
theaters flourished when presenting the 
cheapest sort of farce, comedy or melo- 
drama, while nearly everything classed as 
fare for intelligent minds met with disaster. 
“We do business now in Chicago,” he said, 
“‘only when we have something that ap- 
peals to the motion-picture public.” 

The movies have exercised this influence 
not only upon audiences but also upon 
managers, actors and dramatists. Man- 
agers find the picture theaters a form of 
competition they cannot meet. The movies 
have ruined the sale of the cheaper seats, 
especially in the gallery. In theaters re- 
cently built the gallery has been cut out 
entirely. The former gallery patron pre- 
fers a luxurious orchestra seat in a palatial 
movie house to climbing two steep stair- 
ways, sitting at a disadvantageous distance 
from the stage, and labeling himself as one 
who cannot afford the best in the house. The 
picture theater gives him at a lower price 
the sensation of being as good as everybody 
else: That is a strongly defined weakness of 
human nature, especially in this country. 
The manager of the picture house, more- 
over, runs little risk of having the film 
shown fail utterly, and if one doesn’t draw 
there will be another the following week. 

The risks attending play production, on 
the contrary, are great. Besides the initial 
preliminary outlay, the operating expenses 
are heavy, and if the offering is rejected 
the manager sustains a heavy loss, which is 
doubled if he makes it in his own theater. 


It is estimated that of all the plays pro- : 


duced, four out of five fail. With the films 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
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Kemal’s residence, about the only one fit 
to occupy is the building remodeled for 
the use of the Near East Relief workers, 
which had lately been acquired by the 
representatives of the Chester Concession. 
Before leaving Constantinople I got per- 
mission to occupy this establishment, and 
it was a godsend in more ways than one. 
By some miracle, but due mainly to the 
three old Armenian servants whom I kept 
busy-scrubbing the floors and airing the 
cots, I had no use for my insect powder. 
In fact I carried it back with me to Con- 
stantinople and exchanged it for some other 
and more esthetic commodities. 

This reference to the Chester Concession 
recalls a striking fact which was borne in 
upon me before I had been in Angora half 
a day. Everybody, from the most ragged 
bootblack up, not only knows all about the 


concession but regards it as the unfailing | 
panacea for Turkish wealth and expansion. | 


Ask a Turkish peasant about it and he will 


tell you that it means a railroad siding on | 


his farm next month. There is a blind, al- 
most pathetic faith in the ability of the 


Chester concessionaires to work an eco- | 
nomic transformation. This is one reason | 


why in Angora as elsewhere in Turkey the 
American is, for the moment, the favorite 
alien. But. the whole Chester matter will 
be taken up in a later article. 


Reasons for the Choice 


By this time you will have asked the | 


question, Why did the Turks pick this 
unkempt apology of a town as their capital? 


The answer is interesting. The first con- | 


sideration was defense. Angora is more 


than two hundred miles from the sea, and | 


any invading army, as the Greeks found 
out to their cost, must live on the country. 
Even in case of immediate attack there is 
a wild and rugged hinterland which affords 
an avenue of escape. But this is merely 
the external reason. 

If a Turk is candid he will tell you that 
perhaps the real motive for all this isolation 
is to keep the personnel of the government 
out of mischief. At Constantinople the 
official is on the old stamping ground of 
illicit official intercourse. The Nationalist 
Government is taking no chances during its 
period of transition. It was Kemal Pasha 
who selected Angora, and in this choice 
you have a hint of the man’s discretion. 
Although the Turks maintain that Angora 
is the permanent seat of government and 
that the unwilling foreign governments 
must sooner or later establish themselves 
there, it is probably only a question of 
years until Constantinople will come back 
to its own as capital. Meanwhile Angora 
will continue to be the Washington of the 
new Turkey, while Constantinople will be 
its New York. 

The principal thoroughfare of Angora is 
unpaved, rambling, and the fierce sun beats 
down upon its incessant dust and din. At 


one end is a low stucco building flying the | 


red Turkish flag with its white star and 
crescent. Here, after the personality of 
Kemal, is what might be called the soul 
of the Turkish Government. It is the seat 
of the Grand National Assembly. In it 
Kemal was elected president, and here the 
Lausanne Treaty was confirmed. 

Over the president’s chair hangs this 
passage from the Koran: ‘Solve your 
problems by meeting together and discuss- 
ing them.’’ In Kemal’s office just across 
the hall is another maxim from the same 
source, which says: ‘‘And consult them in 
ruling.’”’ In this last-quoted sentence you 
have the keynote of Kemal’s creed, because 
up to this time he has carefully avoided the 
prerogatives of dictatorship, although to all 
intents and purposes he is a dictator, and 
could easily continue to be one, for it is no 
exaggeration to say that he is the idol of 
Turkey. His picture hangs in every shop 
and residence. 

The Grand National Assembly is unique 
among all parliamentary bodies in that it 
not only elects the president of the body, 
who is likewise the executive head of the 
nation, but it also designates the members 
of the cabinet, including the premier. By 
this procedure a government cannot fall, 
as is the case in England or France, when 
the premier fails to get a vote of confidence. 
If a cabinet minister is found undesirable 
he is removed by the legislative body, a 
successor is named, and the business of the 
government goes on without interruption. 
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She Herself Would 
Choose This Gift 


A WuitTinc & Davis Mesh 
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nine fancy —style, beauty, 
usefulness. 


He who would avoid the com- 
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Princess Mary Sunset—an ex- 
quisite design radiating the 
delicate blending of red gold, 
green gold and platinum colors. 
A fastidious gift for birthdays, 
weddings, anniversaries. Your 
leading jeweler or jewelry de- 
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Don’t Miss this Special 
Trial Offer 
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of four Handsome Bassick Wizard Swivel 
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set (regular retail price 50c) or a set of 
four Diamond Velvet Red Fibre de luxe 
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The delegates to the Assembly are, of 
course, elected by the people. 

But all this is by way of introduction. I 
was in the ken of Kemal and the job now 
was to see him. I had arrived at noon on a 
Wednesday and promptly sent Reschad 
Bey to see Rauf Bey, the premier, to whom 
I had a letter of introduction from Admiral 
Bristol. The cabinet was in almost con- 
tinuous session on account of the crisis at 
Lausanne, and I was unable to see him 
until the following morning at nine. 

I spent three hours with him in the 
foreign office, a tiny stucco building mea- 
gerly furnished, but alive with the per- 
sonality of its chief occupant. Rauf Bey is 
the sailor premier—he was admiral of the 
old Turkish Navy—and has the frank, 
blunt, wholesome manner of the seafaring 
man. Heis the only member of the cabinet, 
by the way, who speaks English, and he 
told me that he had visited Roosevelt at the 
White House in 1903. He was one of the 
prominent Turks deported by the British 
to Malta in 1920. In exile, he said, his 
chief solace was in the intermittent copies 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post which 
reached him through friendly naval officers. 
He had read these magazines so thoroughly 
that he quoted long extracts from them. 
He had been particularly interested in an 
article of mine about General Smuts, whose 
ideal of self-determination has helped to 
shape the new Turkish policy. 

It was Rauf Bey who made the appoint- 
ment for me to see Kemal Pasha at his 
house on the following afternoon at five 
o’clock. The original plan was for both of 
us to dine there that evening. Subse- 
quently this was changed because, as Rauf 
Bey put it, ‘The Ghazi’s in-laws are visit- 
ing him, and his house is crowded.’ By 
using the term ‘“‘in-laws’’ you can see how 
quickly Rauf Bey had adapted himself to 
Western phraseology. 

The premier’s reference to the Ghazi re- 
quires an explanation. Ordinarily Kemal is 
referred to in Angora by the proletariat as 
the Pasha. The educated Turk, however, 
invariably gives him his later title of 
Ghazi, voted by the assembly, which is the 
Turkish word for ‘‘conqueror.”’ Since that 
fateful day in 1453 when Mohammed the 
Conqueror battered down the gates of Con- 
stantinople and the Moslem era on the 
Bosporus began, the proud title has been 
conferred on only three men. One was 
Topal Osman Pasha, the hero of Plevna; 
the second was Mukhtar Pasha, the con- 
queror of the Greeks in the late ’90’s, while 
the third was Mustapha Kemal. 

Friday, the thirteenth, came and with it 
the long-awaited interview with Kemal. He 
lives in a kiosk, as the Turks call a villa, at 
Tchau Kaya, a sort of summer settlement 
about five miles beyond Angora. Motor 


| cars are scarce in Angora, so I had to drive 


out in a low-necked carriage. Reschad Bey 
went along. He was not present at the 
talk with Kemal, however. 


The Ghazi’s Residence 


As we neared Kemal’s abode we began 
to encounter troops, who increased in num- 
bers the farther we went. These soldiers 
represented one of the many precautions 
taken to safeguard Kemal’s life because he 
is in hourly danger of assassination by some 
enraged Greek or Armenian. Several at- 
tempts have already been made to shoot 
him, and in one instance his companion, a 
Turkish officer, was seriously wounded by 
the would-be assassin. 

Two previous Turkish leaders, both of 
them tools of the Germans, the notorious 
Talaat Pasha and his mate in crime, the no 
less odious Enver Pasha, met violent deaths 
after the World War. But Kemal repre- 
sents a different kind of stewardship. 

Soon an attractive white stone house, 
faced with red, surmounting a verdant hill, 
and surrounded by a neat garden and 
almond orchard, came into view. At the 
right was a smaller stone cottage. Reschad 
Bey, who had been there before, informed 
me that this was Kemal’s establishment, 
which was the gift of the Turkish nation. 
I might have otherwise known it because 
the guard of sentries became thicker. When 
we reached the entrance we were stopped 
by a sergeant and asked to tell our business. 
Reschad Bey told the man that I had an 
appointment with the Ghazi and he took 
my card inside. 

In a few moments he returned and es- 
corted us into the little stone cottage, which 
Kemal uses as a reception room. Here I 
found the Ghazi’s father-in-law, Mouam- 
mer Ouchakay Bey, who is the richest 


Octobe, 


merchant of Smyrna and who} 
was the first Turkish member , 
York and New Orleans cottop 
He had visited America fr r 
therefore spoke English. He tg 
Kemal was engaged in a cabin 
and would see me shortly, 

Meanwhile I looked aboy 
which was filled with souyeniy 
fame and place in the Turk 
one wall was the inevitable 
tion. This one read, “G 
Koran.”’ There were y, 
beautifully inscribed on 
the homage of Turkish cities 
nificent jeweled gift swords, 
pressed me most was the life 
of a sweet-faced old Turk 
had the most conspicuous 
chamber. I knew without } 
this was Kemal’s mother, © 
grave that he swore vengean 
Greeks, who had once dri 
home. I had heard this tale p 
and Mouammer Bey and oth 
it. Happily for the mother, she 
enough to see her son the wel. 
the Turkish people. 


Kemal’s Steely By 


‘I had just launched into a di 
the Turkish economic future wi 
mer Bey when Kemal’s aid, a we 
young lieutenant in khaki, entey 
that the Ghazi was ready to se 
him I crossed a small court 
down a narrow passage, and {9 
in the drawing-room of the mai) 
It was furnished in the most 
European style. In one corner} 
piano; opposite was a row ol 
bookeases, many of the volun 
while on the walls hung more; 

In the adjoining room I could 
of men sitting around a large} 
amid a buzz of rapid talk. Itwa 
ish cabinet in session, and the 
cussing the latest telegrams fron 
where Ismet Pasha, minister 
affairs, and the only absent me 
only the day before, delivered t 
ultimatum on the Chester Go 
the Turkish foreign debt. 
or worse, hung in the balane 


sat. There was a quick 
tion. I had eyes, however, 
son. It was the tall figure th 
place at the head of the 
towards me with hand outs’ 
seen endless pictures of Kei 
therefore familiar with his app 
is the type to dominate men or 
first by reason of his imposin 
heis nearly six feet tall, with: 
shoulders and military bearin 
almost uncanny power of h 
are the most remarkable I 
in a man, and I have talked 
J.P. Morgan, Kitchener a 
eyes are steely blue, cold, 8 
penetrating as they are implaca 
a trick of narrowing them when 
stranger. At first glance he loo 
for he is that rare Turkish huma 
blond. 


His yellow hair was brushe db 


in his broad face and the 
bones refute the Teutonic 
really looks like a pallid Slay. 
have ever seen Kemal smile. 
hours and a half that I spent 
features went through the seml 
laxation only once. He is like 
an iron mask, and that maskis 
face. 

I expected to find him in wl 
stead he was smartly turned ou 
morning coat with gray strip 
and patent-leather shoes. Hey 
collar and a blue-and-yellow { 
tie. He looked as if he was abou 
respects to a fashionable hostes 
tion in Park Lane, London, orfi 
New York. Kemal, I might add 
been a stickler for dress. He int 
calpac, the high astrakhan cap 
succeeded the long-familiar ret 
proper Turkish headgear, an 
badge of Nationalism. : 

Rauf Bey introduced me 
the cabinet room. After we hat 
the customary salutations mM 
said, ‘Perhaps we had better 
next room for our talk and lea! 
net to its deliberations.” With 

(Continued on Page 
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)00 Women Will Decide This Month 


Before YOU buy ANY cleaner, ask the salesman about 
these essential points. Don’t WISH you had, later on! 


j by Mrs. MARY MADISON 


/ IGURES show that over 80,000 women will buy some kind of 
“OHIO Man” is electric cleaner this month. But what kind? There are cleaners and 
| mere Salesman cleaners—some 17 different makes, any of which is worth the money 
aan is, first of all, a gentleman. = many times over, compared with the old dust-raising, unsanitary, back- 


b:ial training on how to clean and r A ‘ 4 
«d upholstery with theleastlabor breaking methods. By asking the salesman the following questions, 


¢’ you how. And you are not 


E to buy until you get good and yOu will safeguard your cleaner investment—and save regrets later. 
jn demonstrate the new OHIO 


| 


fee OE Own rugs. 1. Has it a self-starter? Will the motor start when you 6. Is the dust-bag easy to empty and clean? Has the bag 
j lower the handle, and stop when you raise it, so there only a one-end opening so that you can empty it 
j won’t be any ruinous running on one spot when you right in the room, without scattering dust?) Can the 
are called to the phone or door? bag be washed without injury, or readily turned 

Only the new OHIO has this big feature. Once you inside-out, without soiling the hands? 

know the safety and convenience of a self-starter, you The new OHIO has such a dust-bag. 


will be loathe to part with it. Raising the handle not 

only stops the motor automatically but enables the erters . A 5 
cleaner to stand anywhere without propping. 7. Will it do really effective cleaning with the attach- 
ments? Has it the proper tool for every practical use? 


‘ i verful suction? Will it readily pick 
2. Has it really PONS a peer is sn pick The unusually strong suction of the new OHIO makes 


poccebenwawennaennnecmesn 


The new OHIO is exceptionally light and handy to use. short-nap carpets or bare floors. 


up hair, threads, litter, and deep-imbedded dirt without Event attchmentertepiianallvieticientilAnd.thereis 
the help of its brush? an attachment for every practical use. 
2 The new OHIO has such tremendous suction. All the _— b 
motor’s power is concentrated on the FAN. The motor 8. Will it clean in corners and along baseboards? 
is not slowed down to accommodate the brush, which is Th A : 
: 7 A e new OHIO does. Its nozzle is designed to get up 
traction-driven in the new OHIO. close to baseboards, corners and furniture, yet without 
3. Has it, in addition, a gently revolving brush, to pick injuring them. 
up lint and ravelings, and to harmlessly straighten 9. Willit clean staits? 
| and brighten the nap without making the cleaner hard k Re Ae ne Pe FORIG lockene one ala 
) - 
’ to push? quired. You can run the new OHIO at the necessary 
The new OHIO has such a gently revolving carpet- angle to clean stair-risers and other difficult places. 
sweeper action brush (not motor-driven) which posi- 
tively will not harm even the finest silken rugs. 10. Can its nozzle be easily adjusted? 
| 4. Is it light enough to carry and use easily? The new OHIO can be adjusted to clean long- or 


Even a small child can operate it, or carry it up or ‘ < M ; 
down stairs with ease. ; 11. Has it any electrical connections in the handle such 


| The Self-Starter : ; , : anit f : as switches and electric wiring? 
1 5. Can it be carried upstairs without spilling dirt? Has it ; ; 
ic dust-shutter in the throat of the cleaner? The new OHIO has not. Its electrical connections are 
an automatic dust-shutter 1 : entirely outside its wooden handle. This not only 
The new OHIO has an automatic dust-shutter which reassures those who have unwarranted fear of electri- 


cal devices, but makes the cord very easy to get at, if 


positively prevents dirt from dropping back on the floor i 
repairs are ever needed. 


when the cleaner is being lifted or carried. 


The complete story of this unusual cleaner and the pitfalls to avoid in buying any cleaner are treated in the 
free booklet, “Good Housecleaning.’’ It also tells you how to do your housework with less effort. Write for it. 


= 


le Rug-Sparing Brush 


| 


The Cleaner with the Self-Starter fore er feh a: 


Electric Co., 


} few valuable dealer and distributor 


| franchises available. 
| ; a THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 4 Canton, O. 
(TUNITIES—For high-grade District Ps 

aagers and “Ohio men’’. Since 1909 gf Gentlemen: 

7 
In Canada, The United Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto a | |Send me free copy of 
Also makers of TUEC Stationary, TUEC Truck and TUEC Swimming-Pool Cleaners Wf Good Housecleaning. 
7 
7 | Send me name of nearest 


= OHIO dealer. 
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REG. US PATIOFF. TGP CO. 


SHIOLS 


RUID—a three-strap model 

in thenewest mode, shown at 

Queen Quality agencies in soft- 
toned Autumn Brown Probuck, ' 
and made with welt sole and - | 

5 rubber-top walking heel. $8.50 
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Your Surety of Satisfaction 


TO the pleasure you feel in authentic style —chic, 
new, and always in keeping with your requirements— 
Queen Quality shoe creations add all the niceties of 
correct design, fine materials and tested fitting 
quality—the essence of satisfaction in footwear. ‘On 
every pair the Queen Quality name is your surety— 
the pledge of satisfaction to every wearer. 
F This SX 
Dist Mark 


Queen Quality Styles for Women fr eition’ \, 


Queen Quality “Osteo-Tarsal’’, Flexator Unlocked f 
Shank (pat.), Walking Shoes for Women and Children jf ' your assurance of |} 
Perfect Style 


Little Queen Styles for Misses and Children Perfect Fit 
Perfect Service 


An illustrated booklet of selections from the many new \ Sis Sey 
Queen Quality styles for women, misses and children will 
be mailed on request. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
89 Bickford Street, Boston, 20, Mass. 


Can You Afford to Pass Up 
This Cash Offer? 


NLESS you have all the money you 

want you can’t. For we will pay 
you liberally incash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money—to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 


Before Christmas 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 

are saving their earnings to buy Christ- 

mas gifts. The commissions and bonus 

that we pay them will, in literally 

scores of cases, amount to over 

$100.00 between now and the 
time when the presents 
must be bought. Anda 
hundred extra dollars 

will buy a lot of 
worthwhile gifts! 


No experience—Yet 
He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
end of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he has had easy 


extra dollars every year since. 


FREE 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 

to make money, supply everything 

you need to do it, and pay cash from the 

moment you begin work. A two-cent 

stamp brings our big fall offer —no 
obligation involved. 


Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 
482 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: Please send 
me your cash offer. I don’t 
promise to accept it, but I want 
to see what it’s like. 


Supplies, Equip- 
ment, Instruction 


Name. 


Street 


Town 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
the way into the adjacent salon. With Rauf 
Bey at my right and Kemal on the left, we 
sat down at a small table. A butler, no less 
well groomed than his master, brought the 
inevitable thick Turkish coffee and ciga- 
rettes. The interview began. 

Although the Ghazi knows both French 
and German, he prefers to talk Turkish 
through an interpreter. After I had ex- 
pressed, again in my alleged French, the 
great pleasure I had in meeting him, Rauf 
Bey interposed the statement that perhaps 
it might be best for the great man to carry 
on in his own language. This was agreed 
upon, and henceforth the premier acted as 
intermediary. 

Kemal had somehow heard of the diffi- 


| culties and delays which had attended my 


trip to Angora. He at once apologized, say- 


| ing that in the handicaps that beset ad- 


ministration in such a place as Angora such 
things were liable to happen. Then he 
added, “I am very glad you came. We 
want Americans in Turkey, for they can 


| best understand our aspirations.” 


Then, straight from the shoulder, as it 
were, and in the concise, clear-cut way he 
has of expressing himself—it is almost like 
an officer giving a command—he asked, 
“What do you want me to tell you?”’ 

“First of all,’’ I replied, ‘“‘can you give 
me some kind of message to the American 
people?”’ 

There was method in this query because 
I knew that he felt friendly toward Amer- 
icans and that it would immediately loosen 
the flow of speech. It is a maneuver in in- 
terviewing taciturn people that seldom 
fails to launch the talk waves. 


Admiration for Washington 


Without the slightest hesitation—and 
I might add that throughout the entire 
conversation he never faltered for a reply— 
he said: 

“With great pleasure. The ideal of the 
United States is our ideal. Our National 
Pact, promulgated by the Grand National 
Assembly in January, 1920, is precisely 
like your Declaration of Independence. 
It only demands freedom of our Turkish 
land from the invader and control of our 
own destiny. Independence, that is all. 
It is the charter and covenant of our people, 
and this charter we propose to defend at 
any cost. 

“Turkey and Amenttn are both democ- 
racies. In fact the Turkish Government at 
present is the most democratic in the world. 
It is based on the absolute sovereignty of 
the people, and the Grand National As- 
sembly, its representative body, is the 
judicial, legislative and executive power. 
Between Turkey and America as sister 
democracies there should be the closest rela- 
tions. 

“In the field of economic relations Turkey 
and the United States can work together to 
the greatest mutual advantage. Our rich 
and varied national resources should prove 
attractive to American capital. We wel- 
come American assistance in our develop- 
ment because, unlike the capital of any 
other country, American money is free 
from the political intrigue that animates 
the dealings of European nations with us. 
In other words, American capital does not 
raise the flag as soon as it is invested. 

““We have already given one concrete 
evidence of our faith and confidence in 
America by granting the Chester Conces- 
sion. It is really a tribute to the American 
people. 

‘* All my life I have had inspiration in the 
lives and deeds of Washington and Lincoln. 
Between the original Thirteen States and 
the new Turkey is a curious kinship. Your 
early Americans threw off the British yoke. 
Turkey has thrown cff the old yoke of em- 
pire with all the graft and corruption that 
it carried, and what was worse, the selfish 
meddling of other nations. America strug- 
gled through to independence and prosper- 
ity. We are now in the midst of travail 
which is witnessing the birth of a nation. 
With American help we will achieve our 
aim.” 

Then leaning forward, and with the only 
animation he displayed throughout the 
whole interview, he asked: 

“Do you know why Washington and 
Lincoln have always appealed to me? I 
will tell you why. They worked solely for 
the glory and emancipation of the United 
States, while most other Presidents seemed 
to have worked for their own deification. 
The highest form cf public service is un- 
selfish effort.’ 


“What is your ideal of 
Inowasked. ‘In other w 
believe in Pan-Islam and d 
Turanianism idea?”’ 

“T will tell you briefly,” w; 
“Pan-Islam represented a feg 
on the community of | 
Turanianism embodied the : 
community of effort and amh 
race. Both were wrong. Th 
Islam really died centuries ; 
of Vienna, at the farthest nort 
ish advance in Europe. Pa 
perished on the plains of 

“Both of these moveme 
because they were based on 
quest, which means force a 
For many years impe iali 
Europe. But imperialism is 
find the answer in the y 
Austria, Russia, and in the 
was. Democracy is the hope, 
race, 

“You may think it stran 
and a soldier like myself who} 
to war should talk this w 
precisely the idea that is 
Turkey. We want no tod 
We want to be let alone 
work out our own economic 
destiny. Upon this is rea 
structure of the new Turkisk 
which, let me add, represents} 
idea, with this difference— 
state while you are forty-eigh 

‘My idea of nationalism: 
ple of kindred birth, religion 3 
ment. For hundreds of yea 
Empire was a conglomera 
which Turks formed the 
other so-called minorities, an¢ 
been the source of most of o 
That, and the old idea of 
reason why Turkey fell into 
that she was exhausted by thi 
of difficult rulership. The ol 
much too big and it laid itself 
ble at every turn. 


was so well expressed by We 
It means nationalism, but1 
selfish nationalism that h 
determination in so many par 
Nor does it mean arbitra 
frontiers. It does signify the 

trade, economic regenera’ 
torial patriotism as emb 
land. After all these years 
conquest the Turks have 
fatherland. Its frontiers hat 


our own salvation. 5) 
masters in our own house. 

Kemal’s Constructive! 

Again he leaned toward m 
his sharp staccato fashion; 

“Do you know what has 0 
ropean peace and reconst 
this—the interference of o: 
other. It is part of the se 
tionalism to which I have 
It has led to the substitution 
economics. The German re 
is only one example. The curse 
is petty politics. 

“There are nations whot wo 
hard-won Turkish indepent 
cry our nationalism and 
camouflage to hide the d 
of our neighbors on the eas 
tain that we are not cap 
administration. Well, th 


want to be part of the wo kc 
as well as of consumption.” 
““What specific aid can th 
render this new Turkey of 
“Many things,’’ came 
giant at my left. 
pastoral land. We must 
our agriculture. In the 
generation three main act 
They are agriculture, transp! 
hygiene, for the death ratei n 0 
appallingly large. 
“First take agriculture. 
velop a whole new science ¢ 
through the establishment 
schools, in which America ¢ 


-oduction of tractors and 
rm machinery. We must 
yps, such as cotton, and 
J nes, such as tobacco.. The 
in the highway or the farm, 
uid. 
son is equally vital. Before 
yhe Germans had laid out a 
»pheme of transportation for 
tvas based upon economic 
> country by them. Hap- 
f the Germans, and so far 
d, they will never get back 
Je look to America to de- 
needed railroads. This is 
Hwe gave them the Chester 
Jaope that the Americans 
3 concession means to us. 
‘e hope of adequate trans- 
Iding of new ports and the 
our national resources, 
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oar of hygiene we have al- 
|. ministry of sanitation as 
bet and every effort will be 
‘the infant mortality. Here 
in help. ‘ 

m the matter of economics 
, another question of vital 
«the new Turkey. The 
xey in the past was the 
j of the great European 
| one another in respect of 
adevelopment. It was the 
of the great game of con- 
iz. The powers were like 
vr. If they failed in their 
\le it their business to keep 
yl. It is precisely what has 
China for years, but they 
\hina out of Turkey. We 
.1e open door for everybody, 
iiated by John Hay, and 
trtunity for all. If the Eu- 
slo not like this procedure 


I next asked. 
odéperation and not unin- 
on and distrust,’’ was the 


=e 


22 of Nations the remedy?”’ 


, 


came from Kemal. ‘‘The 
2s in that it sets up certain 
and other nations to be 
\sonian idea of self-deter- 
to be strangely lost.” 
» Kemal if he was in favor of 
yvith the League of Nations 


th 
rt 


dy, but the League as at 
ti remains an experiment.” 
micant subjects Kemal has 
r interest. They are Ger- 
l:evism. 


g no confidence when I say 
e the Great War, which 
to his country largely be- 
4 conspiracy, he persistently 
3’man intrigue at Constan- 
3 his violent objection to 
‘man that caused Enver 
.. Talaat Pasha divided the 
mment during the war, to 
ihe in the army service and 


‘he way. 


“th the means of redeeming 
king himself the rational 
‘ntagonism to the Germans 
S pronounced. 
Hlshevists Kemal played a 
inggame. In theearly days 
4st movement he had urgent 
nd munitions. He angled 
itil he got what he wanted 
_ supplies, and then gave 
laoulder. At that time the 
4ed upon the new Turks as 
es for the red conquest of 
‘East. They were the first 
| Angora Government, and 
n elaborate mission there. 
chief colleagues are con- 
hevism has passed the peak 
wn grade. If the “Bolos”’ 
y have a willing tool in 
ye another guess coming. 
ject of universal interest, 
nof Turkish women, Kemal 
}aions. He not only favors 
mishment of the veil but 
9 be part and parcel of the 
views run in this wise: 
ought to be the equal of 
jn and activity. From the 


ling Kemal’s career Enver 
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earliest times of Islam there have been 
women savants, authors and orators, as well 
as women who opened schools and de- 
livered lectures. The Moslem religion even 
orders women to educate themselves to the 
same standard as men. In the war with the 
Greeks Turkish women replaced the ab- 
sent men in all kinds of work at home, and 
even undertook the transport of munitions 
and supplies for the army. It was done in 
response to a true sociological principle— 
namely, that women should collaborate 
with men in making society better and 
stronger. 

“It is supposed that in Turkey women 
pass their lives in inactivity and in idleness. 
That is a calumny. In the whole of Turkey, 
except in large towns, the women work 
side by side with the men in the fields, and 
participate in the national work generally. 
It is only in large towns that Turkish 
women are sequestered by their husbands. 
This arises from the fact that our women 
veil and cloister themselves more than their 
religion orders. Tradition has gone too far 
in this respect.’ 

During the whole interview, save for the 
two occasions when he leaned forward to 
emphasize his points, Kemal had sat erect 
in his chair, smoking cigarettes continu- 
ally. The only time there was the slightest 
indication of a break in those stony features 
was when we started to discuss more or less 
personal affairs at the end of the talk, and 
when I told him that I had not married 
because I traveled so much and that no 
wife would stand such incessant action. 
He thereupon said: ‘I have only lately 
married myself.”’ 


Madame Kemal 


This naturally leads to the romance in 
Kemal’s life. Like other men of iron he 
has his one vulnerable point, and having 
met Madame Kemal I can understand why 
he succumbed. I heard the whole story at 
first hand and in this fashion: 

While we were in the midst of the inter- 
view the butler entered and whispered 
something in Kemal’s ear. Instantly he 
turned and said, not without pride, ‘‘Ma- 
dame Kemal is coming down.”’ 

A few moments later the most attractive 
Turkish woman I had yet met entered—I 
should say glided—into the room. She was 
of medium height, with a full Oriental face 
and brilliant dark eyes. Her every move- 
ment was grace itself. Although she wore 
a sort of non-Turkish costume—it was dark 
blue—she had retained the charming head- 
dress which is usually worn with the veil 
and which, according to the old Turkish 
custom, must completely hide the hair. 
The veil, however, was absent, for madame 
is one of the emancipated ones, and some 
of her brown tresses peeped out from 
beneath the beguiling cover. A subtle per- 
fume emanated from her. She was a visual- 
ization of feminine Paris literally adorning 
the Angora scene. 


Kemal presented me to his wife, employ- | 


ing Turkish in the introduction. I ad- 
dressed her in French and she replied in 
admirable English; in fact, she had a Brit- 
ish accent. The reason was that she had 
spent some of her school life in England. 
Later she studied in France. Madame 
Kemal at once took her seat at the table 
and listened to the cross examination of 
her husband with interest. 

Shortly after her arrival Kemal was sum- 
moned into the next room, where the cabi- 
net was still in session, and during his 
absence she told me the story of her life, 
which is a charming complement to the nar- 
rative of her distinguished husband’s more 
strenuous career. 

Her father, as I have already intimated, 
is the richest merchant of Smyrna, which 


has been for years the economic capital of | 


Turkey. Her name is Latife. To this must 
be added the word hanum, which in Turkey 
may mean either ‘‘ Miss” or ‘‘ Mrs.’’ Thus 
before her marriage she was Latife Hanum. 
If she employed her full married name now 
it would be Latife Ghazi Mustapha Kemal 
Hanum. 

During the early days of the Greek war 
she was alternately in Paris and London. 
In the autumn of 1921 she returned to 
Smyrna, which was then in the hands of 


the Greeks, who had imprisoned her father | 


and who eventually arrested her on the 
charge of being a Turkish spy. She was 


sentenced to detention in her own home | 


with two Greek soldiers on guard before 
the door. Here she spent three months. 
One day the Greek sentries suddenly 


vanished. There was the bustle and din of | 
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It’s a far cry from Robinson Crusoe’s ‘‘ugly, chiumsy, 
goatskin umbrella’’ to the good-looking India—easy 
to carry and efficient in the roughest weather. 


The Man’s India—like the Woman’s India of equal 
fame—has these exclusive features that put it far 
ahead of the “ordinary” umbrella— 


Distinctive shape and comfortable carrying length 
Ten ribs instead of eight 

Windproof tips that “spill” the wind 

Greater protection afforded by wider spread 
Longer service assured by sturdy construction 


The India gives you more for your money. From 


$2.00 to $50.00—it pays to insist on an India. 


Manufactured by 
ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
and in Canada by THE BROPHEY UMBRELLA CO., Toronto 


3ndia mbrelia 


Guaranteed 
“The little umbrella with the big spread” 


Indias for men, women, children and for travelers 


ba Sitisea Pearls 
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SUMATRA PEARLS 


Beautiful pearls of delicate hues 
and rich lustre. With white gold 
diamond clasp and gray velvet 
jewel case 24 inch graduated. 


$35.00 


Accompanied by a Bride book for the 
recording of Wedding Day Memories 


Other La Tausca Necklaces up to $300 
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Multiplying Man-power 


To the man with pick and shovel the digging of holes 
for telephone poles is a slow and arduous task. Under 
favorable soil conditions three to five holes are for him 
an average day's work. Under adverse conditions per- 
haps he can account for only one. When the hole is dug, 
eight or ten men are required to raise the pole with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick attached, operated by 
only three men, can erect as many as eighty poles a day, 
releasing for other telephone work upwards of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices toquickentelephoneconstruction, 
toincrease its safety to the employee, and to effect econo- 
mies are being utilized in the Bell System. Experiments 
are constantly being made to find the better and shorter 
way to do a given job. Each tool invented for the in- 
dustry must be developed to perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to multiply man-power 
mean an enormous yearly saving of time, labor and money 
throughout the whole Bell System. Without them tele- 
phone service would be rendered neither as promptly, 
as efficiently nor as economically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
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and all directed toward Better Service 
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hasty retreat, and early the next morning 
the conquering Turks rode into Smyrna. A 
few days later Kemal entered in triumph 
at the head of his victorious army. Let me 
tell the rest in madame’s own naive words, 
which were: 

“Although I had never met Mustapha 
Kemal I invited him to be our guest during 
his stay in Smyrna. I admired his courage, 
patriotism and leadership, and he accepted 
our invitation. I found that we had com- 
mon ideals for the reconstruction of our 
country, and later we discovered that we 
had something else in common. Not long 
afterwards forty to fifty of our friends were 
invited to the house for tea. The mufti, as 
the Turkish registrar is called, was sum- 
moned, and without any previous announce- 
ment we were married. Our wedding ring 
was brought to us later from Lausanne by 
Ismet Pasha.” 

Madame Kemal spoke with frank admira- 
tion about her husband. “ He is not only a 
great patriot and soldier but he is also an 
unselfish leader,’’ she said. ‘‘He has built a 
system of government that can function 
without him. He wants absolutely nothing 
for himself. He would be willing to retire 
at any time if he were convinced that his 
ideal of the self-determined Turkey will 
prevail. 

“‘T am acting as a sort of amanuensis for 
him. JI read and translate the foreign 
papers for him, play the piano when he 
wants relaxation, and I have started to 
write his biography.” 

‘‘What are your husband’s diversions?” 
I asked. 

“He loves music and when he dces find 
time to read he absorbs ancient history,’ 
was the reply. Then pointing to three play- 
ful pups that gamboled on the floor at our 
feet she added: “J have also provided him 
with these little dogs, to whom he has be- 
come much attached.’ The snapshot of 
Kemal reproduced in this article shows 
the pups. 


Education Before Suffrage 


Madame Kemal has definite ideas about 
the future of Turkish women. Like Halide 
Hanum, she is strong for emancipation. 
Along this line she said: 

“T believe in equal rights for Turkish 
women, which means the right to vote and 
to sit in the Grand National Assembly. I 
maintain, however, that before suffrage 
and public service must come education. 
It would be absurd to impose suffrage on 
ignorant peasants. We must have schools 
for women eventually, conducted by 
women. It is bound to be a slow process. 
I am in favor of abolishing the veil, but 
this will also be a gradual development. 
We want no quick changes. It must be 


| evolution instead of revolution. 


“On one subject I have strong views: 
Education and religion in Turkey must be 
separate and distinct. This is my ideal of 
the mental uplift of the women of my race.” 

We began to discuss books. Much to my 
surprise I found that Madame Kemal was 
a great admirer of Longfellow. She quoted 
the whole of the Psalm of Life. I was 
equally interested to find how well she 
knew Keats, Shelley and Byron. I referred 
to the fact that in the old days Byron’s 
books were forbidden in Turkey on account 
of his pro-Greek sentiments, whereupon 
she remarked vivaciously, “All such pro- 
cedures are now part of the buried Turkish 
past.” 

At this juncture Kemal returned, and 
the threads of the interview with him were 
picked up. When we concluded, twilight 
had come and it was time to go. I had 
brought with me a photograph of the Ghazi 
that I had obtained in Angora. It was 
taken in the early days of 1920. As he 
looked at it he said wistfully, ‘‘That re- 
minds me of my youth.” He signed it and 
then gave me two others at my request. 

The farewells were now said, and I left. 
As I drove back to Angora through the 
gathering night, hailed at intervals by cav- 
alry patrols, for the watch on Kemal in- 
creases with the dark, and with bugle calls 
echoing acress the still air, I realized that I 
had established contact with a strong and 
dominating personality, a unique leader 
among men. 

It remains only to reveal the somewhat 
brief and crowded span of Kemal’s life so 
far. He is the son of an obscure petty gov- 
ernment official and was born forty-three 
years ago at Saloniki, which was then under 
the Turkish flag. The fact of his birth here 
has given rise to the widespread belief that 
he is a Jew, which is not true. The surmise 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

In May, 1919, the Greeks occupied 
Smyrna, which they had long coveted. 
This ill-advised procedure was due almost 
entirely to Lloyd George, and, although the 
British premier did not realize it at the 
time, was the first of the events that hurled 
him from power. 

Just as it marked the beginning of ulti- 
mate disaster for the Greeks, and the final 
overthrow of Lloyd George, so did it at the 
same time mean that Kemal’s great hour 
had come. The occupation of Smyrna by 
the Greeks, together with the brutal way 
they imposed their will, was the spark, as 
it were, that started the flame of the new 
nationalism in Turkey. 

Far up beyond Erzerum was Kemal 
with the remnants of an army which he had 
been sent to demobilize and disarm. As 
news of the Greek outrages in and around 
Smyrna, and accounts of the deportation of 
many of his Constantinople colleagues by 
the British filtered in, he realized that the 
time to strike was at hand. Instead of 
demobilization and disarmament he sent 
out a call for arms and volunteers with 
which to resist what he believed was the 
inevitable extinction of his country. He 
began to organize a counter government 
whose platform was the liberation of Turkey 
from foreign domination. Since he was the 
head and front of the movement his fol- 
lowers came to be called Kemalists. The 
first capital of this new nationalist move- 
ment was Erzerum, in what was Turkish 
Armenia. Later it was moved to Sivas, and 
early in 1920 to Angora. 

Meanwhile the Sultan’s government at 
Constantinople, at Allied dictation, had 
sent peremptory word to Kemal to return. 
When he refused he was outlawed and sen- 
tenced to death. This only added to his 
growing popularity. 

Kemal’s task was twofold: One phase was 
to “Drive out the Greeks,” as the slogan 
became; the other was to perfect the Na- 
tionalist Government. Both consumma- 
tions were achieved. They required the 
genius and strategy of military leadership 
on the one hand, and keen, organizing 
statesmanship on the other. Kemal com- 
bined all these necessary qualities in himself. 

There is no space here to recount the 
story of those two years of fighting in which 
the Greeks advanced as far as the Sakaria 
River, which means that they were forty 
miles from Angora, and how under Kemal 
and the no less astute Ismet Pasha, who is 
a soldier and not a diplomat by training, 
the invaders were driven back into the sea. 
It is an oft-told tale. 


Turkey’s New Constitution 


What concerns us mainly is the system of 
government that Kemal created amid the 
hardship and discomfort of Angora, and 
with every alien hand except ours raised 
against him. It is really a striking adven- 
ture in democracy. Although not so tech- 
nically designated, it is for all practical and 
working purposes a republic. 

Under theso-called National Pact adopted 
by the Grand National Assembly in Angora 
in 1920 the Turks paralleled the American 
Declaration of Independence. It declared, 
among other things, that “it is a funda- 
mental condition of our life and continued 
existence that we, like every country, should 
enjoy complete independence and liberty in 
the matter of assuring the means of our 
development, in order that our national 
and economic development should be ren- 
dered possible.” 

The new Turkish Constitution is embod- 
ied in what is known as the Fundamental 
Law, which decrees that the sovereignty 
of the nation rests with the nation as 
exercised by the Grand National Assembly 
elected by the people. This assembly alone 
can declare war or make peace. It elects its 
president—the office now held by Kemal 
Pasha—who is the first official of the state. 
As I have already pointed out, the assembly 
also chooses the members of the cabinet. 

Far more significant than these innova- 
tions, when you consider the past history of 
Turkey, is the absolute separation of church 
and state. The sultan business is finished, 
and the head of the Moslem faith reposes 
in a caliph named by the Grand National 
Assembly. He continues as spiritual chief 
of the Mohammedan world but has no 
influence upon Turkish affairs. In brief, he 
is the pope of the Moslems. 

This separation of church and state has 
a big meaning for the foreigner and his 
business interests. Until the Nationalist 
movement a sort of extraterritoriality under 


‘Kemal is no ordinary person. 
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the name of capitulations existed. These 
were necessary under the old régime be- 
cause religion and law were closely related. 
The church throve upon the ignorance and 
superstition of the masses. The Pious 
Foundation—the Evkaf, as it is called— 
which controls all church property, is one 
of the richest trusts in the world. Hence, 
as in China, the alien had to have his own 
courts. One of the first things that Kemal 
did was to abolish the capitulations. With 
the courts purged of religious influence the 
alien now has a square deal. 


Personal Characteristics 


By this time you will have realized that 
When you 
study the man and his method you discover 
that two qualities underlie his astounding 
performance. One is doggedness of purpose 
which marches at the behest of an iron will; 
the other is his profound respect for public 
opinion. Although the adored of his peo- 
ple, who have implicit faith in his judg- 
ment, he has, from the start, consulted 
them in every step. When he wants to put 
over a proposition he goes to the masses 
and through the agency of what we should 
call a town meeting states his case. So in 
his relations with the Grand National As- 
sembly. 

Although he is a stickler for smart 
clothes and etiquette his whole life has been 
marked by a direct simplicity. When he 
went to the front to lead the last stand of 
the Turks against the advancing Greeks 
the only document that he left behind was 
the following brief note for Dr. Adnan Bey, 
who was then vice president of the Grand 
National Assembly: 

To the Vice President of the Grand National 
Assembly: I am leaving for the front and I ask 
you kindly to take care of my affairs during my 
absence. 

MusTAPHA KEMAL 
President of the Grand National Assembly. 


Compare the failure of Enver Pasha with 
the success of Kemal Pasha and you can 
see how they differed in strategy. Enver 
went straight ahead to the fulfillment of his 
purpose. If he struck a stone wall he tried 
to batter it down. Eventually he suc- 
cumbed. Kemal, when he meets an ob- 
stacle, waits patiently until he can get 
around it, and he usually gains his ends. 

The patience to which I have just alluded 
stood him in good stead at: Sakaria, which 
represents the peak of his military career. 
For days the outlook was desperate. Regi- 
ment after regiment had been hurled 
against the Greeks, who fought them back 
with terrible loss. Three divisional generals 
were killed in the first day’s fighting. Turk- 
ish disaster seemed inevitable. An orderly 
dashed up to Kemal saying that another 
position had been lost. Turmoil raged all 
round him, but the commander in chief 
stood unmoved and without the slightest 
expression on that sphinxlike face. 

At the critical hour he gave a quiet word 
of command and five thousand picked 
troops, which he had kept in reserve and 
under cover, leaped into action. Their 
instructions were not to fire until they saw 
the whites of thé enemy’s eyes. They turned 
the tide and the Greek retreat began. 

For the moment Kemal is secure on the 
dizzy eminence where the tide of his ac- 
complishments, aided by the almost fren- 
zied acclaim of his people, has landed him. 
On August fourteenth last he was reélected 
president of the Grand National Assembly. 
Only one vote was cast against him. It was 
for Ismet Pasha, and the impression is that 
Kemal so honored his eminent associate. 
Thus for two years his post is safe. 

Meanwhile his troubles will begin. Just 
now he dominates—in fact he is—the 
so-called Defense of Rights Party, which is 
the People’s Party, and which has practi- 
cally no. opposition. Another wing must 
eventually develop and the inevitable 
political division will arise. 

More immediate is the task of translating 
that kindling formula of economic and 
political. self-determination, the Magna 
Charta of the new Turkey, into cold and 
practical reality. The tumult and shouting 
have died out. Peace is signed. The 
wounds of conflict must now be bound up. 
Kemal’s real test as national leader, there- 
fore, will be to bring order and prosperity 
out of the rack and ruin wrought by twelve 
years of almost continuous warfare. 

Whether as economic messiah he will 
duplicate his astounding record in field and 
forum remains to be seen. Whatever fate 
holds out for him, he has already written 
himself large in the history of his time. 
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Radio clear— 
or radio chatter” 


How to make your 
radio set work better 


VERYWHERE, tens of thousands 
of radio owners have adopted 
the Acme method to secure loud, 
clear broadcasting. Even stations 
500 to as far as 3000 miles away are 
being clearly heard. 


The results have been marvelous. 
Loud, clear radio concerts are now 
received with sets which once 
seemed capable of producing only 
faint, weak or distorted, almost un- 
intelligible sounds. 


Radio and sound engineers, after 
long research have perfected two 
instruments which, together, in- 
sure maximum volume, clarity and 
distance. First they designed a 
special type of amplifying trans- 
former which does not distort over 
the voice and musical range, 50 to 
5,000 cycles. Its 4.25 to 1 ratio works 
with any vacuum tube made, either 
dry or storage battery type. 


OPERA SINGER OR PARROT? 


Distortion in a radio set—like a 
parrot trying to imitate an opera 
singer—can only produce discords 


This is the Acme A-2 Audio 
Frequency Amplifying Trans- 
former. When used in one stage 
of amplification (consisting of a 
vacuum tube, the Acme A-2 itself 
and certain minor apparatus) it 
produces strong, clear signals in 
any head set. When two Acme 
A-2’s are used,.an Acme Kleer- 
speaker or other loud speaking 
device will give loud, clear, un- 
distorted music. 


Builds up incoming waves 


THEN they perfected a second 
instrument which gives any set 
greater range. It builds up the 
strength of the incoming radio 
waves before they are acted on by 
the detector. So signals from far 
distant stations (which have never 
before been of sufficient strength 
to cause the detector to act) can 
now be secured—and with the aid 
of Acme A-2’s turned into loud, clear, un- 
distorted concerts. This second instru- 
ment is the Acme Radio Frequency Ampli- 
fying Transformer, and is made in three 
types, R-2, R-3 and R-4, for more than one 
stage of radio frequency amplification. 


Send for booklet 


IN ORDER to secure the best results with 
Acme Transformers, which are sold in all 
radio stores, send for ‘‘Amplification with- 
out Distortion,’’ which not only explains 
how to secure the best results with your 
own set, but also has wiring diagrams help- 
fulin building a set. Amplification and dis- 
tortion are clearly explained, and methods 
of remedying poor results are described. 
The book also explains how to get Audio 
and Radio Amplification on the same vac- 
uum tube—the ‘‘REFLEX”’ System. Send 
ten cents for your copy. Acme Apparatus 

Company, Dept. 11, aoe 


= bridge, Mass., U. s. 
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The Acme A-2 
™ Transformer 
Pa (shown) and 
wy Acme R-2, R-3 
| and R-4 Radio 
Frequency Trans- 
formers sell for 
$5 apiece. Atradio 
and electrical 
stores. 
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“Hand-made” buildings, with 
their costly delays, uncertain 
prices and big investments, are 
rapidly being supplanted by 
more modern methods. 


Pride in “silk shirt” structures 
bows to low-cost buildings of 
steel that are just as service- 
able and satisfactory yet cost 
only half as much. Ask your 
banker—He’ll say “‘yes’’ to 
these low-cost permanent 
buildings. 


See How You Save 


Made in the shop by machin- 
ery, first cost is unusually low. 
Quick delivery (shipped from 
stock) you get immediate use. 
Speedy erection with common 
labor, in winter as well as 
summer. Economically en- 
larged or sub-divided. Rust- 
proof. Leak-proof. Varied sizes 
and limitless combinations to 
meet every need. 


=" Blaw:-Knox Builds Best 


Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings are 
copper-bearing steel, completely gal- 
vanized. Blaw-Knox patented roof 
and sides are leak-proof and unusually strong 
and rigid, Water-tight skylights—another 
Blaw-Knox feature. 


ait Pays to Have the FACTS 


Before you build get prices and plans on 
Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings. Show your 
banker how it pays to build the Blaw-Knox 
way. Just take a minute now, send for the 
facts—today. 


Blaw-Knox Co., 661 Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. Please send me a copy of your 
Standard Steel Building Book. 


Name 
Address 3 
Interested in Bldg. 


for use as____ 
1 


Used in every industry for every purpose & 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


After that I paid my devoted respects to 
their excellencies, whom I had come to like 
quite well enough to be reconciled to the loss 
of Lord and Lady Willingdon, who were their 
delightful and universally beloved prede- 
cessors in Bombay, and went back to the 
hotel for the purposes of recasting my bag- 
gage and doing some necessary shopping in 
my processes of preparation. I had not 
been there more than an hour or so when a 
bell boy came along escorting two of the 
most extraordinary human beings I had 
ever seen. They were applicants for the job 
I had to offer; and when, in perturbed 
astonishment, I asked them if they had 
been sent by the chief steward at Govern- 
ment House they said they had. But had 
they had any experience as traveling serv- 
ants? In asking this question I was think- 
ing that they looked more like scavengers 
than anything else. But, oh, yes! From the 
lordly demeanor with which they empha- 
sized their answer I gathered that they 
probably were the president and vice presi- 
dent of the Traveling Servants’ Union. 
They drew from the folds of their garments 
large packets of soiled letters from former 
employers; letters mostly of excessive rec- 
ommendation: “‘The bearer—So-and-So— 
has been in my employ’’—and so on. Such 
servants are never referred to in India as 
servants; they are always referred to as 
bearers, and I remember once having the 
notion that they came by this curious des- 
ignation as a result of their invariable cus- 
tom of arming themselves with these huge 
bundles of letters—the bearer, and so 
forth—which they expect every prospective 
employer to read. 


An Unpromising Candidate 


I looked the letters over and then asked, 
“But why a Hindu and a Mohammedan?” 

“Tt was not known which the lady sahib 
would prefer,” said the Hindu. 

Well, I preferred him. He was tall, 
young, almost black, but very good-looking; 
he spoke carefully selected if fragmentary 
English and had intelligent eyes. But he 
was dirty. He was dirty from his dirty 
puggree to his dirty bare black feet. ~ 

I said to him, “‘You are not clean. Are 
those the best clothes you have?” His 
answer was: 

““Ah, mem-sahib, I am a poor man! 
The mem-sahib will arrange the clothes.”’ 

That was it! His appalling outfit was a 
make-up pure and simple. I remembered 
then that no Indian had ever applied to me 
for a job as a servant who had not ap- 
peared before me in the most disreputable 
garments he could find to put on, and that 
I had reclothed every one I had ever em- 
ployed, only to find him afterward blos- 
soming out in all kinds of prideful raiment 
for which I certainly was not responsible. 
I decided to engage this Hindu and repeat 
the somewhat amusing and really not at all 
expensive process. But he had some ques- 
tions to ask me. To begin with, where was 
I going? ; 

Well, I would be going first to Delhi, 
where, for part of the time at any rate, I 
would be a guest at Viceregal Lodge. After 
that my plans were uncertain, but I would 
be going to Jeypore; perhaps to Udaipur, 
Jodhpur and Mt. Abu. After that to Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares and on down 
to Calcutta. From Calcutta I might go to 
Madras, if by that time the weather had 
not become too unbearably hot. In any 
case, I would return to Delhi and go from 
there up into the Punjab, over into Kash- 
mir and eventually up to the Northwest 
Frontier. I might go on into Afghanistan, 
but that would depend upon arrangements 
that would have to be made with the 
Afghan Government. 

I observed that the lad was growing 
weaker and weaker. Finally he murmured, 
in a soft voice and with a look on his face 
of entire unbelief, ‘‘The mem-sahib will go 
to the Northwest Frontier?” 

On the instant I remembered Vilayat 
doubling himself up with rheumatism when 
I announced that we were about to set out 
for Mesopotamia. 

“Why, yes,” I replied, “‘the Northwest 
Frontier is the most interesting part of 
India.” 
thinking I might buck him up. 

But he reached out and took up. his 
packet of letters from the table beside 
which I was sitting and said, “I cannot go. 
I do not speak the language.” 


All this as briskly as possible,, 


That left me with the Mohammedan. I 
had merely glanced at him, and knew at a 
glance that he would not do. He, too, had 
on the poverty make-up, which in his case 
consisted of a frayed old coat of foreign 
manufacture, ditto trousers, bagging at the 
knees and turned up over a pair of very 
dirty shoes, which I aftervyard saw looking 
quite respectable under a coat of whiting. 
He wore a dirty old black astrakhan fez, 
which he did not trouble to remove, and 
when I turned to interview him I caught 
him following the departure of his rival 
with a look of insolent scorn on his face I 
have seldom seen equaled. For an instant 
I felt like thrusting him forth without any 
ceremony whatsoever; but I did need a 
servant, my time was short, and he cer- 
tainly had come to me as highly recom- 
mended as one usually expects. He had 
only one eye, and the lid over his eyeless 
socket had an awful way of blinking up and 
down with the lid of his other eye. To add 
to his beauty, he had a harsh scar leading 
from his blind eye down across his cheek 
and on under his collar. He assumed a 
respectiul, not to say an obsequious atti- 
tude, and hastened to assure me that he 
spoke Punjabi, that he was not afraid to go 
to the Northwest Frontier, to Afghanistan 
or anywhere else that the lady sahib might 
wish to go. That was Chabu. 

I asked him how long it would take him 
to get some decent clothes, and he answered 
that they could be made for him overnight. 
Very well; I told him to go to a tailor and 
get himself a couple of white uniforms and 
a khaki outfit for traveling, and not to turn 
up in my presence again until he could do 
so without causing me to shiver. He took 
my word for it. He knew he could do that, 
of course; but it proved that he was not so 
poverty-stricken. He went out and spent 
his own money for clothes—he must have 
been up all night trying them on—and 
came back about noon the next day looking 
like the petted though disfigured valet of a 
multimillionaire. He had on his khaki 
suit and there was not a wrinkle in him 
from his stiff stand-up collar to his glossy 
brown shoes. He was so pleased with him- 
self and so conscious of his smartness, how- 
ever, that he was unable to bend; and when 
I told him to undo my blanket roll on the 
floor in order that I might get its approxi- 
mate dimensions and make a note of what 
I needed in the bedding line, he lifted it 
gingerly, then went into the corridor and 
called my room boy’s coolie helper to un- 
fasten the straps. 


Agile Bookkeeping 


I smiled in cheerful resignation and con- 
tented myself with saying: “‘I want a very 
strict account from you of all the tips and 
other expenses you pay for me, and you are 
not to pay any more for anything than you 
would if you were in the employ of an 
English sahib. You understand?”’ 

“Yes, mem-sahib,” he answered, “I 
understand. I keep good account. I not 
pay too much.” 

““And you are not to pay yourself any- 
thing for the work you hire somebody else 
to do. Do you understand that?” 

‘No, lady sahib.”’ 

He was smileless then, and his blind eye 
batted at me most unpleasantly. 

‘What I mean is that I pay you for do- 
ing certain work, most of which you prob- 
ably will get somebody else to do for you at 
my expense. That part I don’t mind. But 
I hope you will not adopt the system with 
which I am familiar of making every four 
annas you pay to a coolie look like a rupee 
in your expense account.” 

I could see him thinking that his new 
lady sahib was not a representative Amer- 
ican, but that was as far as I could penetrate 
into his Oriental mind. And I under- 
estimated him. What he did was to make 
every four annas look like two rupees in his 
expense account, and after three or four 
weeks I began to have a genuine if reluctant 
admiration for his financial ability and his 
cleverness in juggling figures. 

Among the first things that an American 
traveler in India has to learn is that a rupee 
amounts to practically thirty-three cents. 
There are only three of them to a dollar, 
with maybe a few annas over in queer little 
pierced lead coins, some of them square and 
some round, in the kind of change the 
average American usually refers to as 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
chicken feed. We always have been a hope- 
less lot in our attitude toward money; but 
in recent years we have been further de- 
moralized by having to spend abroad de- 
preciated currencies that cannot fail to 
arouse in the thoughtless individual feelings 
of contempt. An American—just the 
everyday American you find wandering 
about—will nearly always ask a certain 
question. He can be depended upon to do 
it. It is an expression of his pride in him- 
self and his nationality. He will be pur- 
chasing something, and the price of the 
article will be quoted to him in the currency 
of the country he happens to be in. But 
listen! Nine times out of ten you will hear 
him say, “How much is that in real 
money?’’ He will be told instantly, be- 
cause everybody on earth except the Amer- 
ican knows the value of the American dollar. 

This viewpoint of the American may be 
quite excusable nowadays in such countries 
as Russia and Germany, where he gets 
millions of rubles or marks for his little 
rotund and excessively healthy simoleon; 
but in those countries whose peoples salute 
the Union Jack it indicates merely a com- 
bination of arrogance and mental limita- 
tions. The silver rupee is not so very much 
larger than the American quarter, and 
really does not impress one as having eight 
or nine cents’ worth more authority than 
the quarter. But it has, nevertheless. In 
our country the quarter, to a large extent, 
has replaced the dime as the tipping coin; 
and it is probably to be expected that in 
India, with his smaller change looking to 
him like a lot of lead nickels, the American 
would hand out a rupee for the kind of 
service he would pay a quarter for at home. 
And this is especially interesting in view of 
the fact that the average wage of the hard- 
est worked laborers in India is only slightly 
over one rupee a day. According to the 
tables compiled for May, 1914, in those 
days it was about seventeen cents. 

The point is that American extravagance 
or thoughtlessness in this regard adds 
greatly to the difficulties of the domiciled 
British and other foreigners in India, who 
find themselves constantly combating the 
exorbitant demands that Americans do so 
much to create. And another point is that 
the people we spoil have much less respect 
for us than they would have if we managed 
to impress upon them an idea that we have 
a little common sense. An Indian once 
told me that Indian servants like to work 
for Americans because an American never 
seems to be able to think in small sums of 
money, but that they invariably gave bet- 
ter service to Englishmen and had more 
respect for them. And I was thinking of 
that when I warned Chabu to forget that I 
was an American. 


Indispensable Bedding 


But to get on with the journey: Your 
necessarily somewhat cumbersome impedi- 
menta include a roll of bedding. When I 
went to Russia last year I provided myself 
in London with the best sleeping outfit I 
could find. It was the kind of thing British 
army officers used to take to war with 
them, and was to be obtained only in mili- 
tary stores. It was a thin tufted mattress, 
with a pillow attached, and a quilted khaki 
sleeping bag that you could crawl into, and 
on top of which you could pile your army 
blankets or your steamer rugs; and being 
done up in a neat canvas cover, with a sup- 
ply of linen, a few shoes, a couple of sweat- 
ers and an extra overcoat, some food 
supplies in the way of boxes of crackers 
and canned meats, half a dozen cooking 
utensils, maybe, that failed to fit in any- 
where else, and a reserve supply of solidified 
alcohol for cooking purposes, it made a 
handy little bundle about the size of a 
medium-sized elephant. 

But as I was traveling in Russia during 
the time of year when the mercury is hardly 
ever able to struggle up above the zero 
mark, I found the bed and bedding worth 
all they cost me in hard labor every night 
in spreading them out for myself, and still 
harder labor every morning in rolling them 
up as a part of my regular job of keeping 
our traveling quarters in order. But even 
my satisfaction in my own neatness, and 
the sense of virtuous efficiency I felt in 
being able in communist Russia to do 
everything for myself just as well as any- 
body could, did not reconcile me to the 
weight and the unsightliness of that piece 


| of luggage; so when I got back to London 
| I left it at the headquarters of the Amer- 
| ican Relief Administration to be bestowed 
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upon the next victim who might be going in 
to lend a hand on the job of relieving Rus- 
sia. And that left me in the at least tem- 
porarily blissful state of being minus a 
bed roll. 

What Chabu and the coolie revealed in 
my slender little Scotch-plaid blanket roll 
was just one steamer rug and a dinky little 
down pillow that always goes with me 
wherever I go and that probably is the 
most widely traveled pillow on earth today. 
It has traveled over five hundred thousand 
miles and has stood between me and many 
a hard encounter. 

With my Russian experience in mind, 
and not forgetting similar experiences in 
China and other fatiguing areas, I instantly 
decided that a couple of pairs of sheets, an 
additional small pillow and another steamer 
rug would cover all my requirements in the 
way of bedding and leave me with a com- 
pact little piece of luggage that would not 
take up more than my share of room in a 
railway carriage. It was just that I had 
not traveled enough in India to know. I had 
traveled altogether in daylight trains, where 
you may sit up in a more or less ordinary 
day compartment that is not excessively 
but is quite sufficiently upholstered. I had 
not encountered the hard, springless bench 
bed with its neat but unyielding uphol- 
stery of tightly drawn leather, and I was 
to learn that a single steamer rug between 
me and a plank offered very little accom- 
modation for my contours. I went on 
through with it, however, to the bitter end, 
even though there was one stretch of nearly 
four weeks when I slept on a train every 
night of my life. I shall be telling about 
that later on. 


Shopping Under Difficulties 


I might have known that a mattress was 
a necessary part of a traveling kit in India 
when I found that mattresses were to be 
obtained of almost any quality in the prin- 
cipal British shops. No shopin India carries 
anything that is not a necessity except 
those queer mid-Victorian gewgaws that 
still appeal to the native taste. Near-silver 
ornaments in soul-harrowing models are to 
be found in bewildering numbers and varie- 
ties. If you want a green plush pincushion 
held up by a sweet little white metal cupid; 
if you want an alleged-silver cake dish 
formed by the waves inwrapping the tail of 
a beautiful mermaid; if you want cheap 
jewelry in fantastic designs; if you want 
anything with which to ornament your per- 
son or your environment with the greatest 
possible effect of richness and grandeur for 
the least possible outlay, I can tell you ex- 
actly where to go in almost any city in 
India. All you have to do is to walk down 
any business street and look in the shop 
windows. 

But if you want a sensible hat or a simple 
gown, a pair of serviceable shoes, a coat or 
a sweater, some new stockings to replace 
those that have been swiped or lost or 


turned into all the colors of the rainbow by | | 


some mysterious cleansing process; if you 


want anything of common everyday util- | 


ity, you have to get out and search for it 
with patient diligence, and in the end you 
have to content yourself with selections, 
if any, from such meager stocks as the 
merchants have found—after years of ex- 
perience, no doubt—to be profitably mer- 
chantable. 

And the prices you pay! The British 
merchant in India pays very little duty on 
anything he imports for sale in India; and, 
moreover, for purposes of so-called equali- 
zation there is an excise duty on practically 
everything the Indians produce that can be 
produced in Great Britain. But from Eng- 
land to India is a long haul, and no Eng- 
lishman is in business in India for anything 
except amply remunerative returns. Which 
is quite all right so far as I am concerned, 
except that one may have occasion: to be 
interested in his conception of ample re- 
muneration. 

At the largest and most reputable shop 
in Bombay one day I paid one hundred and 
ninety-six rupees for a small steamer trunk 
that I could have bought in New York for 
seven dollars. That is, if I could have 
bought it in New York at all. I doubt if I 
could. It is not the sort of thing an Amer- 
ican would be expected to buy. It reminds 
one of immigrants from the Balkans. It is 
a strong little cheap wooden box covered 
with green canvas and bound with rounded 
wooden bands. I wanted it for books and 
papers. Wherever I go I always accumu- 
late a library and soon find myself loaded 
up with a lot of books that i think more of 
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than anything else in my possession. But 
I cannot very well carry a stack of books 
around on my head, as an Indian carries 
everything from a paper of pins to a grand 
piano; soin Bombay I began to find myself 
sorely in need of a box for books, and this 
mal-de-luxe at one hundred and ninety-six 
rupees was the only thing I could find. 

My only comment was, “‘ Well, what do 
you know about that!” 

Yet there was nothing unusual about it. 
It was just an everyday example of what 
the unfortunate foreigner has to expect. 

I used to wonder how Englishwomen 
resident in India managed about clothes. 
For the most part they are exceedingly 
well dressed on all occasions; indeed, I 
might say that on all occasions a great 
many of them are excessively well dressed. 
They create in the mind of a stranger an 
impression that their lives are chiefly influ- 
enced by rivalries in fashionable effects. 
Yet the climate of India is a ruthless 
destroyer of all kinds of clothes. During the 
hot and the rainy seasons—and in many 
parts of India these are the seasons that 
predominate—all manner of fabrics mold 
and rot in no time at all. And that sort of 
thing can be a real tragedy, as every 
woman knows. I myself have had the ex- 
perience of taking down to put on what I 
fondly regarded as a handsome evening 
gown which I had hung up a few days be- 
fore in perfect condition, only to have it 
fall to pieces in my hands like so much 
rotted tissue paper. 

Very well then; how do the English- 
women manage? A great many of them 

| manage by being very clever. They may 
devote their entire lives to the problem of 
dress—as I know many of them do—but 
they solve it with conspicuous success. 
They employ native seamstresses and the 
more durable fabrics to create effects that 
are quite extraordinarily effective, and the 
| husbands of such women may not charge 
them with overburdening extravagance. 
In nearly every domestic difficulty that 
comes into the courts of India, or out of 
India into the courts of England, there is 
always some evidence adduced about the 
| man’s inability to keep even with his wife’s 
| extravagance; and in reading about such 
cases I often think of the somewhat arro- 
gant phrase the women use who get all 
their gowns “‘out from home.” It is an ex- 
pensive thing to do. I imagine that a ma- 
jority of Englishwomen in India do it, but 
there is every reason to assume that they 
have considerable difficulty in maintaining 
their standards of elegance. 


The Useful Chuprassy 


And the importers cannot help much so 
far as the prices of things are concerned. 
Their steamship fares, freight charges and 
other expenses must be paid, and they 
must be paid for their time and their serv- 
ices. There are a few of them—mostly 
women in a limited line of enterprise—who 
make annual trips to Paris and London; 
but they are besieged when they return to 
India with their purchases, and one’s ordi- 
nary experience in attempting to add some- 
thing to one’s wardrobe is to find their 
stocks looking like something left over 
from a fire sale. And that’s that. 

Just about an hour before train time the 
day I left Bombay, and after all my lug- 
gage had gone to the station, I received a 
message setting the date of my visit to 
Viceregal Lodge a week ahead, the explana- 
tion being that their excellencies were un- 
expectedly paying a visit of ceremony that 
week-end to the Nawab Begum of Bhopal. 
That sounded to me like a very picturesque 
thing to be doing and I wished that I had 
been included in the viceregal entourage; 
but in any case it was too late for me to 
change my plans, so I telegraphed the mili- 
tary secretary at Delhi that I was on my 
way and asked him to make some kind of 
reservation for me at an hotel. I had to 
write ‘“‘an hotel,’’ because even the best of 
Britishers drop a few of their aitches, and 
with their inherent sense of euphony they 
could hardly be expected to speak of “a 
’otel,’”’ could they? But come what might, 
I was leaving Bombay and setting my feet 
upon a long and tortuous trail that was to 
lead me manywhere before I came to the 
end of it. 

My instructions were to go to the sta- 
tion, where a Government House chuprassy 
would meet me with my tickets and see me 
comfortably aboard the train. That was 
nice! In the general scheme of things in 
India the chuprassy is an extraordinarily 
powerful and important individual. He is 
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everywhere; and wherever he is, there is a 
center of authority. He is dressed in a 
bright red uniform, with a red-and-yellow 
girdle wound round about him in the ap- 
proximate vicinity of his waist; he wears 
upon his chest the massive brass insignia of 
his office, while his headgear is a gorgeous 
red-and-yellow puggree that is not to be 
mistaken for the puggree of anything but a 
chuprassy. He decorates the scene. Nearly 
all public buildings in India are painted 
white, and he shows up against his custom- 
ary background with striking effect. He 
lifts the various governments and depart- 
ments of government about from place to 
place with the utmost nonchalance; he 
eases the ways of all men who have any- 
thing to do with government, while ‘he 
blocks the ways of all men who would ap- 
proach government unofficially or whose 
purposes he believes to be self-seeking. 

When the Government of India—with 
capital letters, if you please, because the 
Government of India still means the viceroy 
and his council, even though nowadays 
there is a kind of popular Assembly tagging 
along—when the Government of India 
leaves Delhi to go into summer quarters at 
Simla the year-round residents of Simla do 
not need to be told that this annually im- 
portant move is in immediate prospect or 
that it has been made. All they have to do 
is to observe the fact that the streets are 
suddenly aswarm with chuprassies. When 
the government of Bombay is transferred 
from the torrid city to the cool heights and 
soothing delights of Ganeshkhind or Maha- 
baleshwar the torridity in the city is re- 
duced by just so much glaring red and 
glittering brass, and so on throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 


Necessary Baggage 


It is said that the chuprassy is a grafter 
and that a maharaja, par exemple, cannot 
keep an engagement with a British excel- 
lency without paving a way for himself with 
gold through the red and yellow ranks. 
About that I do not know. I only know 
that I was to meet a Government House 
chuprassy at the railway station and that I 
had sent Chabu along about an hour ahead 
of time with my somewhat multiplicate 
and multigenerous impedimenta. Are they 
not the grand words? The dictionary says 
they mean, respectively, “consisting of 
many” and “having many kinds,” and 
these definitions do certainly describe the 
collections of burdens with which you are 
likely to fare forth in India. 

In the first place there is your wardrobe 
trunk. Could any woman travel in India 
without a wardrobe trunk? Oh, yes! Much 
better just a suitcase with a few odds and 
ends of absolute necessities. But not until 
after she escapes from the social atmos- 


phere in which her chief heroic thought | 
“If you have clothes | 


must inevitably be: 
prepare to wear them now!”’ I wrote that 
in a book once upon a time under exactly 
the same circumstances, but I suppose I 


may repeat myself without transgressing | 


any very sacred rule. 

Then there is your trunk filled with winter 
garments provided for the hill stations, and 
in recognition of the idiosyncrasies of the 
general climate; 
shoe trunk, book box, typewriter, dispatch 
ease, golf clubs, bedding roll, your what 
not and your food basket. I had almost 
forgotten the food basket. Unless you 
want to starve to death on a long journey 


you carry with you what you may happen | 
to need, and you do not get peevish when | 


your servant comes along with a few bot- 
tles of soda water done up in a bit of old 
calico. You may be willing to take a risk, 
but you are taking a tremendous risk in 
drinking anything but bottled water no 
matter where you are. There are plenty of 
light wines and beers, to be sure, and any- 
thing else you may happen to desire; but 
there are a few of us camels left who simply 
have to have an occasional drink of un- 
diluted water, and in India, unless you can 
boil it yourself, it is wise to confine your- 
self to the bottled varieties, however effer- 
vescent and unpalatable they may be. 

It was all quite perfect. When I arrived 
at the station the chuprassy was there and 
was already putting my luggage-van lug- 
gage through the booking process. We call 
it a. baggage car and speak of checking our 
baggage, but we are not the only people on 
earth who speak the English language. 

The chuprassy was over six feet tall and 
at least three feet across. He had a bulging 
facade upon which his brass insignia lay in 
impressive repose. The crowd fell away on 


there are your hatbox, | 
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throughout the world of the ancient 
Chinese game as introduced in the 
American and Union Clubs of Shang- 
hai, by Mr. J. P. Babcock, who applied 
the name of MAH-JONGG to the 
game, adapted all that was best of the 
ancient Chinese forms of play for his 
copyrighted rules, and added the Arabic 
numerals to the tiles. Imitations 
the same 


are not and cannot be “ 


BOPULAR 
EDITION 


NEW 7 POPULAR EDITION 
The easiest set for beginners. 

With double index, suits in distinct colors, 
with Babcock’s red book of rules, 144 three- 
ply whitewood tiles in drop front box with 
trays. Price $4.00. Sold by all Dealers (or 
by ‘insured mail from us 30 cts. extra). 


MAH-JONGG SETS made in the MAH- 
JONGG CO. factory in Shanghai. With fine 
bone and bamboo tiles richly engraved in 
colors, including Seasons and Flowers. 

PEKIN SET No. 4,... . $30.00 

SHANGHAI CLUB No.5, 40.00 

MANCHU SET No. 6,.. 50.00 

AMBASSADORSETNo.7, 75.00 

EMPRESS SET No. 8, . 100.00and upwards 

Ask your DEALER for these sets (or by 
insured mail from us 75 cents extra). 
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MAH-JONGG CARD GAME just issued. 
The genuine MAH-JONGG adapted to 
card form under the copyrighted Babcock 
rules. Played with 144 special cards in- 
stead of tiles. Fascinating, convenient for 
carriage and quick for play. Delights all 
players. At your DEALER'S, or by mail 
from us. Price $2.00. 


PING-PONG 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Teena popular! There is no better 
physical indoor game than Ping-Pong. 
Sets $1.50 to $15 at your DEALER'S. 

Descriptive list by mail from us. 

The Parker Games have for two gen- 
erations been the standard of excellence. 
MAH-JONGG is an important addition. 
ACCEPT no Substitutes. 


Building prices 
cut in half 
—The Stefco Way 


20,000 or 200,000 sq. ft. of floor space at half 
the cost of brick or concrete, and yet perma- 
nent, fireproof solid steel construction! 
Stefco Ready Built Steel Factory Buildings 
are available in every style you could get in 
more costly specially designed buildings. 
They save half on plant investment and 
fixed charges—and most important of all, 
they permit expansion regardless of the high 
cost of materials and labor. Common labor 
completes the 10% necessary to start pro- 
duction in your Stefco Buildings. There are 
no costly delays. The units are shipped and 
on the job by the time your foundation is in. 


Don’t be overloaded with overhead 


Every executive knows that pro- 
duction means income and that 
labor, material, etc., and fixed 
charges mean outgo! Did you ever 
stop to think that heavy plant in- 
vestment may be crowding out 
your golden hour of profits—the 
“velvet’’ you make at the end of 
each day? Stefco will cut your 
burden in half and double that 
profit hour! Facts, not fancy. 
Facts to act on. 


For every industrial purpose 


No matter what business you are 
in—or vhat your requirements 
may be, there is a Stefco Building 
designed to suit your needs as well 
as if it were made to your order. 
Shops, foundries, warehouses, fac- 
tories of any kind! Trusses are hot 
riveted structural steel with safety 
factors that provide for overhead 
trolley systems, line shafts, etc., 
without additional bracing. Stefco 
buildings are covered exclusively 
with galvanized corrugated copper 
steel sheets. Galvanized to resist 
rust, corrugated for strength. 
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Thousands in use — keeping 
profits up by keeping plant 
investment down 


Think of it—a $20,000 factory for 


$9,000—gives you $11,000 extra LY 
working capital and that isn’t all. Le ) 
You save $500 a year on interest aaa 
alone. More facts—facts that 


Stefco users prove every day. Multiple-Span 


Investigate now — find out how Stefco will save 
you half 


A copy of the 1924 Stefco Bulletin is yours for the 
asking. If you are going to build write today and get 
the truth about building costs. No obligation at all, 
just give coupon to your secretary to mail—at once. 


STEEL FABRICATING CORPORATION 
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District Offices 
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1550 McCormick Building, Chicago, III. 
1270 Broadway, New York City 
707 Union Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Valuable Building Information FREE 


Service Bureau, Steel Fabricating Corporation 
Michigan City, Indiana. 
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either side of him and a lane was formed for 
his imperial progress. I followed in his wake 
and the ticket taker at the wicket bowed to 
me with profound respect. The wicket was 
not yet open and the surging crowd behind 
it was held in check. But that meant noth- 
ing to us. We were guv’ment! It was all 
very entertaining to me. It was a study in 
interesting contrasts, and from a wholly 
detached viewpoint I thought many an 
illuminating thought. 

The chuprassy marched me straight to 
the best compartment on the train and 
stowed me away as snug as you please. We 
went through the necessary details of 
straightening out our financial affairs—he 
having to collect the price of the tickets 
and all that sort of thing—then, somewhat 
to my embarrassment, but to my delight, 
nevertheless, he stood on guard outside 
my door until the train began to move. 
Whereupon he bowed quite majestically, 
said ‘‘Salaam, lady sahib’” and turned 
away. And at every station between 
Bombay and Delhi there was some kind 
of subordinate-subassistant-deputy station 
master standing guard at my door and pass- 
ing people along with the information that 
that was a government carriage in which 
there were no vacancies. 

Which goes to show that there is one way 
to secure privacy on. an Indian train. But 
it was the only experience of the kind I ever 
had, and I have often wondered just how it 
was brought about. It must have been that 
an official message was sent up the line to 
say that I was not to be intruded upon, for 
which I thank his excellency of Bombay 
with many thanks. 

It is a dull and dreary ride from Bombay 
to Delhi. The railroad was built mainly for 
strategic purposes, or at any rate with 
possible military necessities in view. It 
gives nearly all points of interest on the 
way a wide berth and strikes off across in- 
terminable stretches of dry and dusty 
and almost unbearably monotonous jungle. 
Not the kind of tropical, vine-draped and 
otherwise luxuriant jungle that is dear to 
the imaginations of most of us, but a gray, 
repellent waste. of scrub timber broken 
only by occasional wide spaces of desert 
unrelieved. 


The Anoient Stronghold of Gwalior 


There was a glimpse every once in a 
while of something interesting off on the 
far horizon—an ancient fort or castle 
crowning a hilltop; some domes and mina- 
rets indicating the location of a town; but 
the train’ didn’t pass near anything worth 
looking at until it reached Gwalior. This 
ancient stronghold is one of the most amaz- 
ing things in all India. It was founded 
sometime during the sixth century of the 
Christian Era, and has a history at once so 
varied and so colorful that one might easily 
derive from it many months of enthralling 
entertainment. - 

There are grand old walls that follow the 
contours of the. crests of the precipitous 
cliffs, while rising béhind them are the 
picturesque roofs and quaint towers of 
gleaming white or many-hued palaces and 
temples that the traveler knows he must re- 
turn to inspect. Also, the traveler knows 
that on the far side of the mountain are to 
be found ‘some of the most notable rock 
sculptures in all India. His guidebook tells 
him all about the gigantic dimensions of 
them; that they are the work of father and 
son, Dongar Singh and Kirti Singh, and 
that they were completed in the year 1454. 
All of which is too tremendously interest- 
ing. 

We were due to reach Delhi about six 
o’clock, but along up the road beyond 
Dholpur the train was sidetracked at a way 
station and there was a long, hot, weary 
wait. Chabu came along to see if there 
was anything I wanted and I told him I 
wanted to know why we were being delayed. 

“Oh,” said he, “‘we are waiting for the 
viceroy’s train.” 

So that was it!. I then remembered that 
their excellencies were making a ceremonial 
visit to the Nawab Begum of Bhopal and 
that that was the route they would have to 
travel. I was glad I was going to see them 
go by, but I did wish they had started a 
little earlier. Wewaited another half hour; 
then came thundering down the track a 
most magnificent train. It was painted 
white—engine and all—and it had a lot of 
gilt decorations, with the imperial coat of 
arms in all the necessary colors conspicu- 
ously displayed upon the sides of all its 
carriages and cars. I got quite excited 
about it, and watched it until it had rounded 
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a wide curve at the base of a distant low 
hill and disappeared. Then I supposed 
that we would move on, so I settled down 
with my book and that sense of extreme 
temporariness which one almost inevitably 
begins to feel when nearing the end of a 
journey. 

But nothing happened. We stayed right 
where we were. Another fifteen minutes 
went by. It was along about sunset and I 
was beginning to think that it was going to 
be rather awkward arriving in Delhi very 
late and not knowing in the least what ar- 
rangements had been made for me. I 
called Chabu, who was pacing up and down 
the platform, and asked him again why we 
were being delayed. 

“Why,” said he, “I told lady sahib. We 
are waiting for the viceroy’s train.” 


When the Viceroy Travels 


I was not going to display my ignorance 
by asking any more questions, so I sub- 
sided into a corner and went on reading. 
But I was not being really useful to myself 
in that regard. The viceroy’s train? Well, 
what the I didn’t have very long to 
wait! At the end of another ten minutes I 
had given up all thought of mental concen- 
tration and was entertaining myself with 
what might be described as syncopated 
speculations upon many amazing interests. 
The viceroy’s train had gone by! It was 
i nothing I had ever seen before in my 
ife. 

It was twelve or fifteen huge, heavy cars, 
all white and red and gold, with gleams 
of glittering brass lighting up tall Sikh 
bodyguards in bright red and yellow uni- 
forms standing on every platform. It was 
too terrifically tremendous. It was a vision 
of unbelievable splendor, a swift dream of 
Utopian magnificence! I had a passing 
thought of providing a train like that for 
the President of the United States and 
knew on the instant that it—could not be 
done! I noticed that the station guards in 
ordinary khaki uniform turned their backs 
when the train passed and presented arms 
hind side to. 

It seemed to me to be a rather humiliat- 
ing regulation, but I suppose every pre- 
caution has to be taken to safeguard the 
lives of the exalted. The fine little white 
train that had gone on before, and that had 
seemed to me to be quite suitable for a 
viceroy, was nothing but a pilot, clearing 
and inspecting the way. 

When I arrived in Delhi two hours later 
I was met by one of his excellency’s junior 
aides, who took me at once to Viceregal 
Lodge. It was explained to me that some- 
body had got his dates mixed, but that that 
was no fault of mine. There were kind mes- 
sages from Lord and Lady Reading, who 
hoped that I might be able to stay on for a 
while after their return, and that in the 
meantime I might find much to interest me 
and to occupy my time in Delhi. And I 
may say parenthetically that I could find 
enough to interest me and to occupy my 
time in Delhi for forty-five years if I had 
that much time to give to Delhi. All India’s 
most fascinating history radiates from 
Delhi. 

We went up over the celebrated Ridge, 
which is so tragically associated in every 
Englishman’s mind with the Great Mutiny, 
down along a wide, graveled drive and 
through an imposing white gateway. We 
were then in one tremendous and glorious 
garden of flowers. That is all I have to say 
about it now. We drove past the great 
house which is the residence of the viceroy 
and whirled up before the wide and many- 
pillared veranda of a beautiful white pa- 
vilion setting off at a short distance by 
itself and in a flower garden all its own. It 
was there that I was to live. It was the 
pavilion erected to house the Prince of 
Wales during his visit to India in 1921- 
1922, when he went out with a message to 
the people from his father which said: 


My son has followed from afar your fortunes. 
It is now his ambition, by coming among you, to 
ripen good will into yet fuller understanding. 
I trust and believe when he leaves your shores, 
your hearts will follow him and his will stay with 
you, and that one link the more will be added 
to the golden chain of sympathy which for these 
years has held my throne to India. And it is 
my warmest prayer that wisdom and content- 
ment, growing hand in hand, will lead India 
into increasing national greatness within a free 
Empire, the Empire for which I labor and for 
which, if it be Divine Will, my son shall labor 
after me. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mrs. Egan. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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A New and Advanced Motor Car 


Designed By R. H. White | 


q R. H. White needs no introduction to the automobile 
buyers and automobile merchants of this country. q@ He 
was one of the founders of the White Motor Company, of 
which he was Vice-President and Chief Engineer for years. 
@ The new Rollin is a very advanced 4 cylinder car designed 
according to the latest European practice—small bore, long 
stroke, high compression motor. @ And of equal importance 
is the fact that this new and refined car is to be produced 
on a quantity basis, which will make it possible to market 


the Rollin at a price under $1,000. 
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light in weight 


OR fall and winter, wear Iron Clad 

No, 212. They are warm and soft on 
the feet, look well and wear like iron. They 
are made of fine, pure worsted and mer- 
cerized yarns in two-color combinations. 
They combine the warmth of wool with 
the thinness and light weight of lisle. 


Price —60c a pair (East of the Rockies) 
Sizes 914 to 12. 


Colors: 212 Olive and Brown 
212B_ Blue and Grey 
212G Two shades of Grey 
212AB African Brown and Blue 


Ask your dealer for Iron Clad No. 212. If he 
does not carry them, order direct, enclosing 
remittance and stating size and colors desired. 
Your order will be shipped promptly, postage 
paid. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY 
212 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Lidl NEW 


PRESIDENT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


These were the two pressing, immediate 
questions on September first, agriculture 
and coal, and as has been set forth, the in- 
terim idea had no place with them. They 
were taken up immediately, earnestly, and 
with the full avail of the government re- 
sources for remedies, and what has been 
written here accurately discovers what was 
then in the President’s mind on the broad 
phases of the questions. Following these 
come the questions of policy on which the 
politicians, the agitators, the editorial writ- 
ers and the proponents of special interests 
think the President immediately should 
declare himself. These are, in the main: An 
extra session of Congress, the tariff, taxes, 
railroads, foreign relations and shipping. 


Naturally, in the first thirty days of his 
incumbency the President had considerable 
advice on these policies, from the politicians 
of his own party, both in and out of Con- 
gress, and from well-meaning friends who 
felt they could be of service. The volume 
of this advice, however, was not so great as 
usual from a nation of advice givers, be- 
cause there was an evident disposition on 
the part of the people to go no further than 
to wish the President well and leave him to 
work out his own salvation, followed by 
their hopes and prayers. His mail was 
enormous, from men and women in all 
parts of the country, but it was largely 
personal, and not political mail—mail from 
Americans wishing their new President 
Godspeed. 

It isn’t necessary to refer here to what 
the Democrats think he should or should 
not do, or what they condemn in him for 
doing or not doing. That is legitimately 
partisan stuff, for partisan purposes. In his 
own party there are divergent views. The 
regular standpat view is that the forthcom- 
ing Congress should be a Congress of what 
Tom Reed called ‘‘masterly inactivity.” 
The divergent view is that the Congress 
should, under the spur of the President, 
rush into legislative paths leading to foreign 
participation, to tax revision, to tariff revi- 
sion, and so on. 


The President’s Silence 


The point that most of these inciters to 
either activity or inactivity did not thor- 
oughly assimilate during the first thirty 
days of his incumbency was that Calvin 
Coolidge is now President of the United 
States, and that his announcement on any 
policy, issue, contingency or condition is 
purely a matter of his own volition. The 
Constitution gives this as one of the presi- 
dential duties: ‘“‘He shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.”’ Cus- 
tom has decreed that one of these times 
shall be at the opening of a session of Con- 
gress. Unless President Coolidge calls an 
extraordinary session of Congress, the first 
time that even custom makes any require- 
ment on him will be a day or so after the 
Sixty-eighth Congress convenes on the third 
of next December. Until that time, unless 
he chooses, there is no requirement, save 
that of pressing importance of some situa- 
tion, to say anything on these matters and, 
as will probably be observed, a considerable 
determination on his part to say nothing. 

Let us take the question of American 
participation in the World Court, for ex- 
ample, because this is a subject on which, 
from a highly specialized and exceedingly 
vocal section of the population, there is 
loudest clamor for an expression of the 
opinion, purposes and plans of the new 
President. There are those who say to him: 
“You have a clean slate before you to write 
on it what you will, but the minute you 
write on it the two words ‘World Court,’ 
at that moment you go into the discard and 
for all time.’”? There are those who say: 
“You have a clean slate before you to write 
on it what you will, and if you do not write 
at the top of it, in clear, bold letters, ‘World 
Court,’ you will go into the discard and for 
all time.” 

A moment’s consideration would show 
these fervent persons that there is no pre- 
mise in the circumstances that requires any 
writing, statement or definition by Presi- 
dent Coolidge about the World Court, be- 
cause itis no longer a matter for presidential 
or executive determination. It is out of his 


; hands. The World Court proposition wes 


sent to the Senate by President Harding, 
and it is in the hands of the Senate now. 
The Senate is not in session. Until the 
Senate is in session, and the World Court 
becomes active instead of passive in rela- 
tion to the Senate and the Executive, there 
is nothing to say about it that would not be 
gratuitous, and gratuitous conversation is 
not in President Coolidge’s line. He leaves 
that to others. 

Also, he is leaving the World Court ex- 
actly where it is, in the hands of the Senate, 
and when the time comes for him to speak 
on the matter he will so speak, but the clam- 
orant will not frighten him into speaking 
before that time. 

As to an extra session of Congress to 
consider coal, wheat or any other question, 
he had seen no necessity for such a session 
up to September first. If such a necessity 
arises he will call Congress in extra session, 
but it must be a necessity and not the 
mere desire of certain elements in Congress 
to run amuck through the halls that house 
that verbose institution. It is entirely 
without his plan to give the country a recess 
from government to spoil that recess by 
letting Congress out of the leash before the 
Constitution looses it legally. 


The Radical Bloc 


The tariff and taxation may be coupled. 
The farm bloc of Congress, or certain mem- 
bers of it, have been demanding instant 
revision of the tariff, and so have other 
blocs, combinations and coalitions. And 
there never is a minute when there is not an 
insistent pressure for revision of the taxes. 
The present tariff was made into law by 
the Congress that was elected in 1920, when 
President Harding was elected. It is a 
wholly Republican tariff, made by astrongly 
Republican Congress, along Republican 
and high-protective lines. As such it suits 
the organization Republicans, notwith- 
standing some of its elastic features. The 
present tax laws are the outcome of both 
Democratic and Republican tinkering with 
the financial conditions and requirements 
that came out of the war. The tariff is 
justly criticized in many quarters, and that 
the tax laws are onerous and, in spots, il- 
eg and discriminatory is conceded. 

u 

The forthcoming Congress, instead of 

being predominatingly Republican, and 
thus usefully in accord with the Republican 
President, is only nominally Republican. 
It has contained within it a group of some 
twenty-five insurgent, or progressive, Re- 
publicans in the House of Representatives 
and a group of several similarly minded 
Republicans in the Senate. These have al- 
ready organized into a progressive bloc, 
radical in tendency and disturbing to the 
regular organization. This group, or bloc, 
is utterly dissatisfied with the tariff and 
entirely out of accord with the present tax 
laws. Also, their dissatisfaction and their 
lack of accord are along radical lines, and 
they hold the balance of power in both 
Senate and House. Though they, of them- 
selves, cannot pass legislation, they can 
prevent legislation, and they may at times, 
if they are solid in voting strength, compel 
legislation. 
_ Wherefore, inasmuch as their radical- 
isms are apparent and their intent known, 
provided their announced plans and posi- 
tions are verified by their legislative pro- 
grams, the chances are that if the tariff 
question was reopened and the tax laws 
submitted to their radical manipulations, 
despite the efforts of the regular Republi- 
cans, what would come out of the hopper in 
the way of tariff and tax laws would be 
worse than what went in. That is, to put 
it bluntly, we know the evils of the present 
tariff and tax laws, but nobody can con- 
jecture what sort of tariff or tax monstrosi- 
ties, from the viewpoint of the great body 
of business men, the merchants, the man- 
ufacturers, the producers, the backbone 
of our country, would result from this 
congressional situation and its balance-of- 
power radicals and radicalisms. Wherefore, 
with this in mind, the President feels it the 
American and the sensible course to refrain 
from any discussion of either taxes or tariff 
until the real situation is clearly apparent 
to him. That, with benefit to the country, 
can ride too. 

President Harding told me two months 
before he died that one of the chief con- 
cerns he had in relation to the next session 
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of Congress was the railroad situation. He 
was in favor of the combination plan—the 
plan of uniting the railroads of the country 
in sectional systems, and thus bringing 
about not only an increased facility of op- 
eration but an opportunity for a readjust- 
ment of rates. 

The railroad problem of this country is 
our greatest economic problem. Congress 
has legislated unceasingly on the railroads, 
and has in the end contrived pretty well to 
take the vital affairs of the roads out of their 
own control and to create a situation that 
is neither understandable nor, apparently, 
remediable. 

Every added law, proposed to simplify 
and clarify, makes the position of the rail- 
roads more ambiguous and obscure, and 
they are the constant subject of attack from 
the radicals. 

President Coolidge, when he was in the 
Massachusetts Senate, was chairman of the 
committee on railroads, and made ex- 
tensive studies of the railroad situation as 
related to New England. As he expressed it 
recently: ‘‘We worked all session to try 
to do something about the railroads, and 
when the session ended I thought we had 
succeeded; but when I got home and began 
to think the matter over I found that, in 
reality, we had done nothing except, per- 
haps, make the situation worse.” 

The railroads at present, as a whole, are 
not only being operated more efficiently 


than has been the case of recent years, but — 


more profitably. There are bad spots, such 
as the New England situation, but as a 
whole the railroads are doing fairly well. It 
was the thought of President Harding that 
with the economies incident upon a com- 
bination of various correlated systems into 
sectional systems the situation as a whole 
would be measurably improved. President 
Coolidge holds this view, but there again 
comes the question of the radical bloc and 
their intense hatred of the railroads and all 
that appertains thereto. There is not much 
of value in hand on which to base an opin- 
ion as to the best steps to take. In any 
event, no steps are imperatively necessary 
at the time. 

As to shipping, President Coolidge is in 
harmony with the policy of the Shipping 


. Board to separate the operating system 


utilized under President Harding into a 
number of subsidiary companies; to put 
the entire fleet into a definite number of 
organization units that will not only make 
for better operation and more economical 
operation but will at some future time, if 
desirable, make these units salable to pri- 
vate parties. He knows, as does everybody 
familiar with the shipping situation and 
our shipping laws, that our ships cannot be 
operated without government aid, but he 
considers the comparatively small loss that 
is expected to accrue under this plan will be 
offset by the vast advantage of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, and by the pro- 
vision of an auxiliary arm for the Navy in 
case of war. 


For Less Lawmaking 


The demand for ships fluctuates in di- 
rect proportion with the state of trade. Just 
after the war, and during the war, there 
were not ships enough to do the business. 
Now there are far too many, but in the 
opinion of the President, if we can form 
these subsidiary companies, make them 
strong operating and organized units, we 
shall thereby create an invaluable trade- 
mark for the United States Lines, by which 
our people are accustomed to ship their 
goods, which will enable us to dispose of the 
ships when the demand increases, and write 
off our shipping expense. 

These are the main things about which 
the President might have stood forth and 
declaimed if he had wished after he became 
President. These are things that excite the 
speculation and occupy the thoughts of the 
politicians and the publicists. The Presi- 
dent did not wish to stand forth and de- 
claim about them, and unless he changes 
his mind most radically he will not wish so 
to do for quite some time. To sum it all 
up, he thinks this country can do very 
well with less political discussion, less im- 
position of government, less lawmaking; 
and to that end it will not be surprising if 
we shall see him devoting himself mainly to 
economy of administration and the perfec- 
tion of the budget, and allowing the poli- 
ticians and the publicists to do the talking. 

He has declared a political recess, and 
the political boys and girls will not reas- 
semble officially and authoritatively until 
he rings the bell. Meantime, he hopes that 
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business and the advantageous occupations 
of this country will get a chance. 

If you were in a dark room with the 
President, unaware of his presence or iden- 
tity, and the President began to speak you 
would know instantly that he is a New 
Englander. He has every Yankee charac- 
teristic of speech: the nasal twang, the 
clipping of the final g’s from such words as 
“coming”’ and ‘‘running”’ and ‘“‘walking,” 
the frequent marked emphasis of final syl- 
lables, and so on. He talks easily and con- 
cisely, with a ready choice of words and no 
hesitation over them. By habit of mind he 
is a maxim maker. Apothegms come read- 
ily to him. Without any specific knowledge 
on the subject I should say that he is 
familiar with the Stoics, knows his Epic- 
tetus, and the ancient and modern maxim- 
ists. Probably his messages to Congress 
will not be those eight-column affairs that 
we used to have. Judging from his former 
public utterances, a couple of thousand 
words will suffice for his remarks. In such 
utterances he is a pithy person. 

The President is what our grandfathers | 
used to call a sandy-complected man. His 
hair has a reddish tinge to it. His skin is | 
fair, with here and there thesign of a freckle. 
His eyes are a light blue. The striking 
feature of his face is a strong straight nose 
that juts out beneath a forehead from 
which the light hair has receded a bit. It is 
a big nose, a dominant nose. There are 
two deep lines running from the sides of his 
nose to the corners of his mouth, and his 
lips are thin and the mouth straight and 
seemingly severe. His chin is small, his 
teeth white and even, and his ears neither 
large nor small, nor unduly set away from 
the side of his head. At times he wears 
tortoise-shell rimmed spectacles, giving him 
a professorial air, and at times eyeglasses 


that sit straightly across his eyes. 
A Chatty Ride 


He is a slender man, and short, weighing 
about one hundred and forty-five pounds 
and standing about five feet seven. His 
hands are muscular, showing that he has 
worked with them; his feet are small, and 
his whole appearance that of a man of lean 
wiry strength. He ordinarily wears a 
square-cut, double-breasted coat, dark blue 
or gray, a four-in-hand tie and a turned- 
down collar. 

He likes a good story, especially a politi- 
cal story, and contrary to Section VII, 
Paragraph 4, of the myth about his reti- 
cence, which says that the best any story- 
teller ever got from him was a bit of a smile 
at the corners of his mouth, and a twinkle 
of the eyes, I have first-hand information 
that he breaks into a hearty laugh at a 
witty point that subsides into a series of 
chuckles. And he tells a good story him- 
self, and has some good ones to tell, mainly 
Yankee stories. 

Not frequently. He is no raconteur. On 
the contrary. And when he doesn’t feel 
inclined to be conversational he can be 
closer-mouthed than any other person I 
have known in public life. Many a dinner 
guest in Washington has tales to tell of con- 
versationalists dashing up against his im- 
placable exterior with colloquial assaults, 
to be repulsed with great carnage. If the 
President has nothing to say he says noth- 
ing. And he says nothing for hours upon 
a time. 

A typical story of this trait is attributed 
to his friend Stearns, of Boston, to whom 
both Boswellian and Houseonian relations 
with the President have been ascribed. The 
story runs that upon a hot summer day in 
Massachusetts, Stearns and Coolidge went 
for a sixty-mile automobile ride to some in- 
terior point. Coolidge said nothing on the 
way out. Towards the end of the return 
trip they drove for a space along the edge 
of the ocean. After they had gone a few 


miles Coolidge said ‘‘Cooler here,’’ and 
that was all he did say, either going or 
coming. 

Soon after he became President Mr. 
Coolidge sent for a certain distinguished 
Republican, and he came to the White 
House. He was an organization Republi- 
can, and he had things on his standpat 
mind. It was apparent that the President 
desired to get from this visitor his ideas as 
to future procedures. The intimation was 
sufficient. 

“Do you want me to be honest with 
you—or just pleasant?’’ asked the caller. 

“Honest,” said the President. 

Whereupon the distinguished Republi- 
can squared away and in about fifteen min- 


utes gave the President his ideas about the 
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situation, gave them eloquently and forci- 
bly. The President sat and listened in- 
tently, looking squarely at the speaker, and 
with not a flicker of expression on his face. 

After the visitor had finished he expected 
some sign, some mark of approval or dis- 
approval, some discussion maybe. Did he 
get it? He did not. The President rose, 
held out his hand and said, “‘ Well, I am 
glad to have seen you.”’ And that was that. 

Speaking about being honest with a 
President, one of the mcst renowned of our 
Secretaries of State of this generation said, 
when discussing the matter, ‘““No person 
can be honest with a President beyond a 
certain point’’; meaning that hard truths 
must be glossed over, softened, fitted to the 
circumstances of the telling. That may be 
true. It certainly is true that few persons 
try to be honest with a President, telling 
him mostly what they think he wants to 
hear. But after observing and appraising 
that calm blue eye of President Coolidge 
and looking at those thin lips shut in a 
straight line when listening, it seems quite 
probable that this unemotional Yankee 
President will know precisely where the 
honesty of his callers ends and the expedi- 
encies begin. I do not think they will fool 
him much. 


Seers and Prophets 
Naturally, the elevation of Coolidge to 


the Presidency has given rise to all sorts 


of tales about him, and all sorts of now- 
disclosed preknowledge. The choicest line 
is that of the old New England friend, 
or the old Amherst friend, who predicted 
long ago that he would be President. These 


| predictions were usually based on the state- 


ment that the prophets knew his luck. 


| Notwithstanding the fact that the political 


progress of the President has been along 
regular lines, from common council of 
Northampton up through various city 
offices to the state senate of Massachusetts, 
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to the presidency of the senate, to the lieu- 
tenant governorship, to the governorship, 
and thence to the Vice Presidency of the 
United States—there’s nothing to all that. 
It is Coolidge luck with the materialists 
of them, and the hand of fate with the 
occult ones. 

Out of the high grass come the boys who 
ask you: ‘‘Don’t you recall that when I 
heard Cal Coolidge was nominated for Vice 
President—just at that very minute—I 
said that he would be President? I know 
his luck.’”’ And thus and so. Also, the 
numerous ones who claim to have studied 
him carefully and who say with great fi- 
nality: “I know him well. His motto in life 
is: ‘What I don’t say won’t hurt me.’”’ 


Mr. Coolidge’s Job 


A fairly good motto, it would seem; but 
all that aside, the facts are that this sen- 
tentious Yankee who is now President of 
the United States isn’t banking on that 
luck, nor thinking more than reasonably 
can be excused about his future. He knows 
as well as anyone—better than most—that 
his future depends upon his present, on 
what he does from day to day, and not on 
any guiding star, fate, destiny or fortuity 
whatsoever. 

Wherefore his job is to be as good a 
President as he possibly can be, and to the 
job he is giving his calm, unemotional, 
close-mouthed and undivided attention. 
What he doesn’t say won’t hurt him any, nor 
by the same token will this lack of loose 
and ill-considered conversation hurt the 
country any. 

Long ago I sold all my prophet’s regalia 
and retired from the ranks of the political 
seers and prognosticators, but I return 
momentarily to the field and close this 
piece with this augury: Whenever Calvin 
Coolidge has anything to say he will say it, 
and say it in a manner that will be clearly 
understood by all concerned. 
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¢on which suit of that worthy youth 
| so for- who is destined to wed 
. situated. the rich heiress. But a 
‘pearance second glance would have 
ilhim. He explained our own hero’s 
¢ Or per- interest. On a corner of 
500 active the house, next the porch 
.ying too steps, was a small pol- 
1ital state. ished brass sign that read: 
i. ed X. ANAXAGORAS 
tested, in- 
“it. HEALER OF SOULS 
-asayoung The young man con- 
3g exterior templated this for some 
it elegant moments, Then, aslight 
3 Only a smile barely lifting the 
elder head corners of his lips, he 
], best hab- pushed open the swing- 
» Granville ing gate and sauntered 
[ave enu- slowly up the walk. For 
eletails of some moments further he 
°° but the examined the brass sign 
lind con- at close range, though 
hid logger its purport and the de- 
dim Chuck tails of its application 
- cknowl- were both plainly dis- 
«3 blasphe- cernible from the street. 
 ltogether Then he mounted the 
‘} and har- steps and gave a tug at 
dority, not the old-fashioned bell 
y ing man’s pull that offered itself. 
b; also of After some delay the 
| line grace door was opened by the 
eents. As sort of maid one would 
idition a expect in a brick house of 
gh-nosed, the kind described, and 
istached, he was admitted to a hall 
ultogether that contained the carved 
slerior and walnut hatrack, the two 
I)king per- straight-backed Inquisi- 
ad logger tion chairs, and the one 
boly have steel engraving appropri- 
y2mpted to ate to the type of house, 
Mt —that is, if not to the brass plate. 
1, t suspect “‘T should like to con- 
S.fter all, a sult Mr. Anaxagoras,” 
: actor in prompted the young 
'|S way to man, as the maid seemed 
' ardly and to hesitate. 
li dual who The latter looked 
 rtue from “In What Manner Does Your Soul Stand in Need of My Services?” bewildered for a fleeting 
tlugh mar- instant; then her face 


lor his mine from her uncouth but golden-hearted father. This beautiful turned red with a sudden unexplained but repressed emotion. Without a word she 
*e sauntered idly along the backbone street of Vancouver’s peninsula for _ hastily disappeared. Sounds of scurrying could be distinguished; the echoes of a man’s 

')X Squares before it took the slightest notice of any of its surroundings. __ voice in the funereal stillness. The maid returned. 

nico a full stop before a certain house. At first glance the place seemed “Tf you will step this way, sir,’’ she requested, apparently flustered. 

¢amanding elements of rivalry for attention to, say, Lion Peak soaring They passed through a door to the left, into what was obviously a parlor. The 

S\cross the First Narrows. It was a substantial brick house set back of parlor also was appropriate to such a house. Its note was struck by spindle-legged chairs, 
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a davenport, a table with a round marble top, a betasseled 
and scalloped lambrequin across the mantel front, a cur- 
tain consisting of strings of seashells threaded on different 
lengths. The other details in no way were inharmonious 
with any of these things. 

Our visitor seated himself on one of the spindle-legged 
chairs, deposited his hat, stick and gloves on the floor be- 
side him, and settled himself without impatience to await 
the issue. 

A complete silence reigned. The marble clock on the 
mantelpiece indicated the hour of 10:21, probably of some 
day in the year 1885. 

After a considerable interval, during which the young 
man did not move by so much as an eyelash, the maid for 
the second time appeared, and with more self-possession 
again invited him to follow her. She led him down the 
narrow passageway of the hall, past a newel post of the 
stairs on which a half-draped female figure upheld a gas 
jet, and to a second door at the end of the hall. 

“You may goin,”’ she informed him, and at once left him 
with a haste that somehow suggested a self-control over- 
strained. 

The young man turned the doorknob and entered. He 
found himself now in a small square cubicle furnished out 
in blue. The rug was a deep blue, the walls were done in 
blue distemper, the ceiling was a lighter cerulean. The 
subdued light admitted by a single window was filtered 
through a tinted ground glass. A flat-topped desk, bare 
save for a pad of paper and a silver pencil, stood across one 
side of the room. A swivel chair was pushed against the 
far side of this, and a second chair had been placed in the 
center. The visitor calmly seated himself in this, again 
deposited his hat, stick and gloves on the floor beside him, 
and glanced calmly about. There was nothing to see, but 
his eye lingered for a moment on an ornamentally carved 
door, and again the slight weary smile lifted the corners of 
his lips. After a few moments, as nothing happened, he 
addressed the empty room. 

“Tf you have quite finished examining me through the 
cleverly concealed aperture in your remarkable door,” said 
he, ‘‘you may come in. I am quite sufficiently impressed.” 


A Third, Marshall Made Out as He Approached, Was Holding the Guarded Light. 


This remark producing no apparent effect, he shrugged 
his shoulders and resumed his impassive waiting. 

At the end of five minutes the door opened briskly and 
X. Anaxagoras entered the room and seated himself in the 
swivel chair. 

He, too, proved to be a young man, of perhaps thirty 
years of age, clean shaven, black haired, alert, with piercing 
black eyes. These and his long, nervous, competent- 
looking hands were the features that would have first 
struck any observer. He was dressed in the fresh white 
linen of the hospital surgeon. 

“T was examining you, to be sure,” he said without 
preliminary in a musical voice with the inflections of an 
old-fashioned courtesy, “‘but my purpose was not to im- 
press you.” 

The visitor smiled slightly and his eyes barely flickered 
toward his. surroundings. 

‘“Nevertheless,’’ X. Anaxagoras went on, “the influence 
of external impression is underrated. This blue lighting, 
for example, to which your thoughts this instant turned, is 
not, as you imagine, for the purpose of inducing or con- 
veying an impression of the occult or mysterious. It 
eliminates certain nerve-rasping properties inherent in the 
red end of the spectrum. I understand you are consulting 
me professionally?” 

“Such is my intention,’”’ acknowledged the other. 

“Tn what manner does your soul stand in need of my 
services?”’ 

“Tt is to determine that I consult you. I do not pretend 
to be an expert on souls. I am not sure there are such 
things. If I have a soul, it is sick; that is all I know.” 

“In which case you must have symptoms of which you 
are aware. Those I must be told.” 

“The justice of that is apparent,’’ conceded the visitor. 
““My symptoms are simple and can be very briefly de- 
tailed. I am indifferent. When I say indifferent, I mean 
very completely so. I am interested in nothing. That, if 
I am correctly informed by the precept and practice of the 
human race, means a sick soul.” 

““Tf you are literally correct in that statement, it would 
mean a dead soul,”’ corrected the other. 


For a Blinding Instant His Eyes Were Dazzled by its Direct Glare 
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“That may well be. In that case my soul j 
yond your good offices, for my statement is : 
and comprehensively true.” 

“Let us see if that is so,’’ pursued the a 
his pencil and drawing the pad of paper towar 
let us begin with the fairly obvious. You g 
judge from externals, well-to-do.” 

The visitor smiled a trifle sardonically, 

“You are thinking of my fee,’’ Anaxagoras 
thought. ‘In that you do me an injustice; by 
out to you that if I am, as you insist, to tak 
ment at its face value, the amount of my fee 
ods of arriving at it must also be of indifference 

“That is true,’”’ rejoined the visitor with a 
spect in his cool and mocking voice. “Then 
that your assumption is incorrect. I am n 
merely; I am very wealthy.” 

“Should I, as part of my prescription in yor 
mand you to divest yourself of this wealth?” 

“That is a matter of such profound indiff 
that I have already considered it fully in al 
Had I been able to elicit within myself even 
gret or fear at the prospect, I should instantly 
the necessary steps.”’ 

Anaxagoras surveyed him keenly for a m 
noted something on his pad. 

“‘T am constrained to believe in your sincer 
“Nevertheless such steps would inevitably for 
a necessity of assuring your own livelihood in 
demands effort if one would exist.” ‘5 

‘Whether or not I continue to exist dosh 
in the slightest degree. In this also I am absoh 
as I have proved a hundred times in the past f¢ 
with the details of which I will not at be 
you.’ 

*“You would in that case abandon all effort: 

“You mistake me. I should in some mam 
effort to live, but this would not be becaus 
do so, but through a sense of the ordi 
doing otherwise. That consideration,” he 
(Continued on Page 56) _ ; 
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nthe proverbial fig leaf—and no doubt the 
Gition of other foliage, grasses and fibrous 
each in turn was sanctioned by fashion 
ght be termed the vegetarian era of 
—the skins of beasts furnished the first 
riby primitive man. After the rage for vege- 
t had somewhat subsided man adopted 
was far more suitable, at least from the 
f\tility, than the fragile foliage worn by the 
/Garden. By draping himself in the skins 
s man saved his own hide from laceration 
gs through the jungle. In colder climes 
to protect him from the inclemencies of 
‘lso, no doubt, when arrayed in the pelt of a 
ther formidable slayer his appearance 
a beast that might otherwise have 
e and semicivilized peoples utility is still a 
aring of fur garments, but in our modern 
use has come to be more that of adorn- 
Be scticatity. Steady increase of civil- 
d the corresponding decrease in the fur 
d the original reasons that led man to 
favorite attire. Nowadays fashion decrees 
neckpieces shall be worn by the fair sex 
e rest of their attire consisting of fragile 
ose, a dress of some filmy fabric, and 
ujur they must have. Wool, silk and cotton 
ow entirely replace fur for all practical 
have done to a certain extent, but as 
juled above utility in the garb of modern 
‘that this replacement will be effected 


Bearers Near Extinction 


‘Increasing population, decrease of sup- 
reversal of the purpose from that of utility 
it in the wearing of furs—has tended to 

+yneral price advance in the fur markets of 
ng of course, without fluctuations, but the 
{Prices has steadily mounted, a condition 
jned to continue indefinitely. The demand 


4 odical modifications according to fashion’s 
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decree. Certain furs are subject to seasonal neglect through 
a temporary lack of popularity that occasions price de- 
pressions for those particular varieties until their return 
to favor. The market is afflicted with general depressions 
and periods of stagnation such as assail all other markets; 
all of which are but minor considerations in the problem 
as a whole, since they do not in the least alter the fact that 
the world’s fur supply is steadily decreasing. 

All assertions to the effect that it is not diminishing are 
sheer fabrications. The beaver has reached the point 
where it is now protected in practically every state in the 
Union, while the northern catch is but a fraction of its 
former proportions. The sea otter, never very abundant, 
has become practically extinct, and not more than half a 
dozen pelts now reach the markets annually. The former 
huge take of fur seals has been stopped by the Government 
just in time to prevent the extermination of those remain- 
ing in the Pribyloffs. Mink and otter have almost entirely 
disappeared from many localities where they formerly 
abounded. In the last dozen years I have seen but two 
mink tracks along the various streams where I trapped 
them as a boy twenty years ago. The Russian sable has 
reached the point where the skins command from $100 up, 
mostly up, and any priced for less than that minimum are 
not genuine sables. 

Yet, in the face of these facts and the growing scarcity 
of other varieties of fur bearers, there has never been an 
actual shortage of fur. One factor, and one that is largely 
responsible for lending the illusion of a sustained supply, is 
the recent popularizing of furs formerly scorned. A few 
years back one could not sell skunk fur under its own 
name. Instead it was sold as Alaskan sable and under 
other trade appellations. Now skunk fur is sufficiently 
high-priced so that the public buys it under its proper title. 
In fact, it is not at all unusual to hear some prospective 
purchaser inquire if the fur is genuine skunk or merely a 
clever imitation. Thus the once-despised skunk, of which 
there was a vast supply, has attained sufficient value in 
the eyes of the public to give rise to the fear that it will 


be imitated; which, no doubt, will soon come to pass, in 
the sarhe manner in which imitations of other furs have 
frequently appeared on the markets. 
The muskrat, too, furnishes an illustration of this 
point. The whole continent swarmed with tens of mil- 
lions of muskrats, and no longer than fifteen to twenty 
years ago the fur of this humble animal was more or less of 
a drug on the market; and for no other reason than that of 
abundance, for the coat of the muskrat is well furred. As 
a boy I sold scores of rat pelts at eight to fifteen cents 
apiece. Three years ago rats brought four to seven dollars 
each on the raw fur market, a price increase of several 
thousand per cent in a dozen years. These figures quite 
naturally settled back in common with the general down- 
ward tendency in all lines, but even in the face of general 
depression and a market that was, in addition, temporarily 
glutted with muskrat pelts, good rats have never averaged 
much less than a dollar apiece in the past three years. 
Muskrat fur has come into popular favor and is sold under 
its own name as well as under the trade names of Hudson 
seal, electric seal, and so on. 


Even Coyote Pelts Soaring 


IFTEEN years ago I sold civets and opossums for less 

than fifteen cents apiece, seldom for more; and though 
those items have experienced no such jump in popularity, 
they did command prices of at least 1000 per cent increase 
over the figures of fifteen years ago. Ten years back a 
coyote pelt seldom brought more than two dollars—more 
frequently less than a dollar—yet the skins brought as 
high as forty dollars apiece during the recent inflation. 
The marten, too, though always considered a rich fur, 
brought two to six dollars a pelt ten years ago, the Wyo- 
ming catch averaging round four dollars straight through. 
The 1919 catch for that state probably brought an average 
of fifty dollars a skin. While in Northern Canada I found 
that factors of the Hudson’s Bay and the Northern Trad- 
ing Companies posts were paying the natives as high as 
ninety dollars in trade for good marten pelts. Weasels rose 
from a dime to three dollars. These prices, too, have 
settled back to saner levels in common with deflation in all 
lines, may even decline still further in sympathy with any 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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PHOTO. BY ART. STREIB, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Residential Street of Industrial Workers in Southern California, Less Than Half a Mile From an Iron and Steel Plant 
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ANY consequences have flowed from that AB QT DZ A Rockies, and more particularly in 
westward trend of population and influ- 5 Ve oe Z V 4 WY G&D CE so long ago, as American history is 
Z CF A u (2) S Z ry ( 

ey 


ence which has been such an outstanding from the gold discovered by th 


feature of American development since early days. California—or rather such partsa 

This article deals with what is perhaps the most essen- and not quite South, a map of the United States would all—was given over to great ranchos. Trai 

tially modern result of such a movement, the industrial appear to consist pretty much of the Far West. the owners of one such outfit, or group of 

transformation which is taking place west of the Rockies. Now it may be that the interests of the three Pacific that they could ride on their own land fre 
It may be that to residents of states like Massachusetts, Coast states are not in every respect identical with one border to the Oregon line. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- another or with those But then came the day of wheat farms, t 


of the eight inter- the present intensive production of fruit. 
mountain states. But has come the industrial era, beginning in a 
inthe mainitwouldbe before the war. Today, however, there ai 
fairtosaythatthedes- metropolitan districts, each of which pro 
tiny of theintermoun- tured goods valued at something like a 
tain area, which is in a year. ; 
reality a reserve for Such a change has had the effect of t 

the future develop- eye and thought westward. In the last 
ment of the country, there has been a regular parade to the | 
must lie with the leading industrial and financial figures, to 
water-bornecommerce _ ponder, if nothing else. Transcontinental1 
of the Pacificand with shifting from tourists to business men. N 
theindustrialdevelop- alone, but in several parts of California bi 
ment which is taking pastures have been converted, in a relativ 
place on that coast. of years, into miles of factory buildings and 


diana, Illinois and Michigan, to whom 
factories and a complicated industrial 
régime are commonplaces, this is the 
very last phase of life in the Far West 
that would occur to them or arouse 
their interest. Tothem the mere west- 
ward extension of institutions with 
which they areso familiar may not war- 
rant a title as calculated to stir the 
imagination as that selected for this 
narrative. 

But I submit that empire today is 
economic. Wars are fought for re- 
sources, and diplomacy is often based 
on oil. Ifthe star of empire is still to 


PHOTO. BY SWADLEY, SAN FRANCISCO 


continue to wend its way westward, its Indeed, the coast will talions of operatives’ bungalows. ns 
onward progress must be traced mainly eventually fail tomake 
and fundamentally in an economic con- the most of its oppor- Will East and West Change Plac 


tunities unless it re- Y 
mains closely linked if STRETCHES imagination to the breaking} 
with its back country. the flavor of the West in kilowatt hours, mini 

At first sight it isa laws, figures of building permits and statistics 0 
strange transforma- tured output. But underneath the transformati 
tion, indeed, that is of great ranchos into the newest and the last pos 
going on beyond the ern outpost of a highly complex and modem 
civilization lies a’ 
varied causes as ¥ 
of human effort. 
tories only because W 
ple, and one canno 
apart from the 0} 

There is one n 
the sudden and 
trialization of — 
Pacifie Coast, 
reverberation 
tions with the 


quest, either agricultural or industrial. 

Whether the country is slowly zon- 
ing itself into more or less self-sufficient 
economic and geographical regions, the 
writer does not know. But certainly 
portions of the West are gradually 
assuming a political and economic 
self-consciousness, which has not 
escaped widespread comment. 
The agricultural bloc in the Sen- 
ate is making itself heard, and 
the central granary of the na- 
tion, whose broad prairie acres 
stretch from the ~- Mississippi 
River to the rising plains of 
Western Nebraska and Kansas, 
presents an insistent array of 
problems that fills the forum of 
national debate. 


The Bulge 


UT there is another West, 
a wholly separate, distinct, 
more remote and larger West, 
that lies even west of the widest 


spaces of the Corn Belt. It is Washington pt 
less populous, less wealthy, and the Pacific Ocear 
today less important. But it is, industrial an 
bulgesoutonamapoftheUnited — | sf [aye ga See eeetl ae SUE eri eee velopment mus 
States in a fashion that not only 

completely dwarfs thestateseast tions of the 0 
of the Mississippi butmakes that should becom* 
fabulously rich tier of Wisconsin versed, the Pai 
and Iowa, directly west of the take the plac 
river, look wholly insignificant, and Seattle, 
and even belittles such giants as Angeles migh 
the Dakotas, Nebraska’ and tropolis of the 


Kansas. Indeed, if it were not article is not cdl 
for Texas, which is not quite - dreams of that nat’ 
Middle West, not quite Far West A Garment Factory in Southern California. Above —Packing Fruit Products in Central California point must be mat’ 
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rialization does not mean for the present, 
rable time to come, at the very least, any 
upremacy away from the East and Middle 


je and manufacturing, as well as political 
lar a very close relation to population, and 
on in the Far West is relatively small. 
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GNGELES, Cat, 


©\ arbor That Was Made From Nothing. Port of San Pedro, Los Angeles. 


“But,’”’ say the Californians, ‘“we are near the Orient, 
where two-thirds of the people in the world live.”” Very 
true, but this is not the only country which sells goods to 
the Orient; much of what we do sell there is made in and 
shipped from the East instead of from the West; and the 
total amount sold there by us is the tiniest, most insignifi- 
cant fraction compared with what is produced for and sold 
within this country itself. 

It is true that population in the Far West is increasing, 
but it is still only a small fraction of the total. The last 
census, that of 1920, showed that only a little more than 
5 per cent of the population of the country live in the three 
Pacific Coast states, and considerably less than 10 per cent 
live in the eleven Pacific Coast and Mountain states. 


A Race of Boosters 


NDOUBTEDLY the largest gain of any of these states 

since 1920 has been made by California, which has 
added about half a million to its inhabitants. But even at 
that, with population distributed as it is today, the great 
bulk of industrial production must obviously continue in 
the East for a long time to come. 

It is not merely in New England and such Southern 
states as North Carolina and Georgia, or even around such 
great centers of population as New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, or the specialized Pittsburgh district, that the 
bulk of manufacturing is centered. Nor is it confined to 
such cities as Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis. In literally 
hundreds of small cities in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan industrial processes have become the main busi- 
ness of life. 

Except across the Alleghany Mountains the ride be- 
tween New York and Chicago, over one of the two main 
trunk lines, is through an unending phalanx of factories; 
and it is still more closely bound over 
the other route, because of its lower 
altitudes. President Smith, of the New 
York Central Lines, recently in stating 
his company’s desire to own another 
trunk line be- 
tween New York 
and Chicago, to 
be made up of 
small existing 
branch lines, 
portions of 
another system 
and a small 


Above — Clock Tower and Main Entrance to a Modern Factory in Southern California 


amount of new construction, explained that the operation 
of the company’s present system daily becomes more diffi- 
cult because the line between Buffalo and Albany, a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles, runs through a solid 
industrial district, where one factory town connects di- 
rectly with the next. 

Such facts are familiar to all, but I doubt if the average 
person realizes the extent to which the industrial develop- 
ment of the eastern part of the country, having as it does 
its western outpost at St. Louis, has gone. It is referred 
to here merely to prevent any possible exaggeration of the 
proportions of what is going on in the Far West. The 
Western temperament is said to be optimistic, and the 
Easterner falls an easy and delighted victim to its charms. 
It is well to keep one’s feet solidly on the ground. 

In one portion of the Pacific Coast, where industrial 
growth has been not only sudden and rapid but spectacu- 
lar in the extreme, the natural effect has been to make the 
ordinarily sanguine temperament of the people even more 
joyous. ‘‘This will be the largest clothing center in the 
United States if plans made by Mr. X are carried to com- 
pletion,’”’ says a newspaper article. Considering that at 
present there are no clothing concerns of that type there 
and that Mr. X’s plans were at that time on paper only, 
this glorious pronouncement seems a trifle premature. 

On another recent occasion a newspaper announced that 
“there is every indication that this city will soon become 
as important as a textile center as the older sections of the 
East.”’ In view of the fact that only one or two small cot- 
ton mills were operating there, and that one woolen and 
one silk mill were in course of formation, with the idea of 
entering a wholly virgin field, the statement seems a bit 
exaggerated, especially in view of the further fact that in 
each one of four or five textile lines there are literally a 
thousand or more mills in the East, most of them probably 
much larger than the single one contemplated in this new 
manufacturing center. 


Long Hauls by Land and Sea 


VEN with the rapid advance in manufacturing on the 
Pacific Coast, it is amazing to discover what a large 
proportion of the fabricated articles, as well as raw mate- 
rials, must be hauled clear across the continent, over moun- 
tain passes seven or eight thousand feet high, or around 
through the Panama Canal. 
Recently the writer visited the largest water-power de- 
velopment in the West, perhaps in the entire world, far up 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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ART CROSS- 
B LAND had al- 

ways been easy 
to look upon, blessed 
by the fairies when 
looks were given out, 
and a constant source 
of pride to his mother, : 
who wheeled him out P 
in public upon the f 
slightest provocation 
and tried to look mod- 
est when strangers 
nudged each other. 

“Did you ever see 
such a beautiful 
child?”’ 

“‘Isn’t he a dar- 
ling?” 

Even mothers of or- 
dinary infants took a 
second look at him, 
their own young ones 
discreetly shadowed by 
the sunshades of their 
perambulators, or hav- 
ing their caps pulled 
down to hide bumpy- 
looking foreheads or 
fathers’ ears; and, in- 
deed, young Bart was 
well worth seeing, if 
only for prenatal effect 
upon a generation still 
unborn. His eyes, for 
instance, were a deep 
shade of blue, and the 
edges of his eyelids 
seemed to have been 
darkened by an in- 
spired beauty special- 
ist; and his lashes were 
long and had a surprising upward curl. Elderly spinsters 
who knew his mother would sometimes give her a pleading 
look, and when she nodded with the indulgent air of a 
Mrs. Croesus who could easily spare a few gold coins, they 
would pick up the baby with a tempestuousness which had 
something frantic about it, and kiss him and mumble over 
him as though they would like to eat him, and could do it 
without any powdered sugar, either. 

Babies like that have far-reaching effects; and probably 
more than one old maid went home and frizzed her hair after 
she had kissed little Bartholomew Crossland and took a 
walk between five and six when the men were coming home. 

You would think that all this fussing would have spoiled 
the child. But it didn’t. He grew up handsome, careless 
and just a bit shy—good at his lessons and invited to every 
party in the town. Here the girls tried to spoil him, but it 
was probably his shyness which saved him. — In those days 
young ones still played post office at their parties. 

“Knock! Knock! Knock!” 

““Who’s there?”’ 

“Letter carrier.” 

“What’s he got?” 

“Registered letter for Bart Crossland.” 

The other boys didn’t think so much of this, and when 
Bart would get up, bored in advance, and make his way 
through the half-closed door to get his registered letter, 
they would frown at each other, freckle faced and homely, 
and later try to inveigle him into the more manly games of 
Spanish fly and follow the leader. But Bart didn’t run with 
the boys any more than he ran after the girls, and when- 
ever a game of follow the leader became too rough he 
dropped out, because his mother always pretended to cry 
when he went home dirty or torn. She, too, you see, was 
doing her best to spoil him, trying to dress him pictur- 
esquely in linen suits and funny little. pants that showed 
more knees than a chorus girl; and always telling him 
never to get too warm, and never to climb trees, and never 
to walk on fences—and as for fighting 

So Bart grew up, still handsome and still with a fine air 
of carelessness behind which he tried to conceal various 
things; but truth to tell—and you can’t very well wonder 
at it—he didn’t have much punch. ; 

When he was twelve his father died, and when he was 
thirteen his mother married again—married Chris Dawley, 
aman with the biggest ears in Footestown and a jaw like 
iron. Bart’s stepfather didn’t like him any too well, being 
a bit jealous of him, perhaps; which wouldn’t have been 
astonishing, seeing how his mother always thought of her 
boy the first. A situation like this generally grows from bad 
to worse; and in the year after he had finished high school 


“] Beg Your Pardon,’’ She Said, “‘But My Rug Seems 
Determined to Make Your Acquaintance. One Might 
Even Think You Had Met Before”’ 


Bart first found a job in I. D. Lyons’ jewelry store, and 
then through a friendly salesman he got the promise of an- 
other job in New York. 

“Sure you’ll get along in the city,”’ said the salesman, 
gazing at his protégé with eyes that had a gleam of envy in 
them. ‘If I only had half your front, I wouldn’t be lugging 
sample cases all over the state of New Jersey. I’d be sell- 
ing diamonds on Fifth Avenue, or setting up in business for 
myself. It’s a good front and young blood that they’re 
always looking for in New York, and when the two of ’em 
go together Oh, boy, I wish I had your chances!”’ 

His mother nearly died when he broke the news to her, but 
his stepfather didn’t. Heseconded the young man’s motion 
to such good purpose that finally she only cried when there 
was nobody in the house but herself; and when the day came 
for Bart to leave, Old Iron-Jaw ordered a car from Wiss’ 
Garage and they all went down to the station together. 

It was a trying time, especially when the conductor 
shouted “All aboard!’’ and the engine bell began to toll; 
but it was nothing to the time which Bart’s mother went 
through when she got home. 

“For heaven’s sake, what’s the matter?” her husband 
asked when he woke up that night and found her sobbing 
until the bed shook again. 

She tried to tell him, but could only make an incoherent 
noise; and, indeed, such things are hard to tell. Perhaps if 
she had been calmer, and had been able to put her emotion 
into words, she might have told how hard it was to raise a 
young one, day after day, week after week, year after year, 
to nurse him through his sicknesses, to sit up with him 
night after night, to teach him to walk, to teach him to 
talk, to center all your dreams and all your hopes upon 
him—and then to have him suddenly shot away from you 
to a distant city, a city like those which are mentioned 
in Revelation, full of pitfalls and iniquities, beasts and 
scarlet women. 

“‘And—and—and he was such a pretty baby,’’ were the 
only words she could manage. 

Every mother who reads these lines will know what 
wasn’t said. 


WI 


ART’S new job. was with Morgan & Strong, one of 
those jewelry department stores where the salesmen 
wear Prince Albert coats and striped trousers, and the floor- 
walkers look like handsome old actors, slightly irascible, 
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said Bart after an uneasy 


ic’t know. Lots of ’em do it when they get the 
a Mrs. Yerber, who was in this morning. She 


married a man who had nothing. So did Mrs. Blecker. So 
did Mrs. Gulick. And they all had barrels themselves.”’ 

“T wonder how he met her,” said Bart after another 
pause. 

“Who?” 

“Hetherton Parsons. 
sons.” 

“Oh, the tennis club, or some place, I suppose. Picked 
her up on a steamer, maybe. You never can tell how a 
thing like that starts. The main thing is, he met her, and 
little Hetherton did the rest.” 

Yes, certainly that was the main thing, Bart vaguely 
reflected. If aman was out to marry money, he’d have to 
meet a girl with money; and that in itself was no small 
problem. Take the women who came to the store, for in- 
stance. Most of them were matrons, obviously married, 
and many of those who weren’t—well, they would prob- 
ably have to stay unmarried. But the young ones, the 
good-looking ones—some were openly on the make, look- 
ing for riches themselves, and some wore engagement 
rings. Yes, and even those who didn’t, they might be nice 
girls and all that; but they might not have any more 
money than the girls whom he had known back home. And 
even if by any chance he should happen to wait on a girl 
with money, he couldn’t very well get fresh and ask if he 
could call. Yes, Arthur was right. The main thing was to 
meet them. Everything necessarily followed from that. 

On their way home that night Arthur Simmons pushed 
him a bit further. 

“Heard the news?”’ he asked. 

“No; let’s hear it.’’ 

““They’re going to open in Philly about December first; so 
I guess I’ll be leaving here around the end of next month.” 

“Damn ’em!”’ sighed Bart again. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Arthur, misconstruing him. 
“T may be back soon. It’s going to be pretty lonely over 


I wonder how he met Mrs. Par- 


.there, I guess.” 


They strolled along, slowly, pensive, as good-looking a 
brace of young men as you would have found anywhere on 
the Avenue that evening, stopping for a few moments now 
and then to glance into any shop window that held out 
hints of entertainment. 

“Pretty good,” said Art once, stopping at the display of 
a steamship company’s office. 


© 


In the window was the model of one of their latest liners, 
finished in a perfection of detail, even to tiny doll-like 
figures that stretched in the steamer chairs, or walked the 
promenades, or even danced on the open deck to the music 
of a Lilliputian band. 

“Winter Cruise in Warm Waters,’ 
the model. ‘‘Sixty Glorious Days. 
pany—$1000 and Up.” 

“Gee, it’s nice to be rich,’’ mourned Art. 

To this original remark Bart made no answer, but stood 
almost stupidly staring at the sign. ‘Sixty Glorious Days. 
Congenial Company—$1000 and Up.” 

“Why, darn it all,’’ he told himself at last, “I’ve got 
over twelve hundred in the bank!”’ 


, 


read a sign behind 
Congenial Com- 


qr 


T IS hard to tell the exact moment when Bart made up 

his mind—just when he crossed the first line that sepa- 
rates interest from desire, and the more important boun- 
dary which lies between desire and determination. 

“There certainly ought to be—ought to be plenty of 
nice girls on a cruise like that,’’ he found himself thinking 
the next morning. 

The more he thought it over, the more sure he felt that 
he was right on this essential point. Girls who only had 
their clothes and their ambitions—they were automatically 
barred by the expense of such a trip; and so were those 
who had to make their own livings. Winter vacations of 
sixty glorious days were not for them, however congenial 
the company, however warm the waters. 

“No; and there probably wouldn’t be a great many fel- 
lows of my age, either,’”’ was his next reflection. “‘They’d 
be retired business men—old johnnies who would sit around 
the smoke room and have no time for girls.” 

The next step was inevitable. One noon hour, dodging 
away from Arthur Simmons, he slipped over to the steam- 
ship company and returned with a fat package of printed 
matter carefully hidden in the inside pocket of his coat. 

The tempter himself might have compiled that booklet, 
that schedule, those glimpses of earthly beauty, that plan 
of the most magnificent steamer which had ever been 
chartered for such a cruise. Bart went through them all 
that night, and by the time he was through he had it bad. 

(Continued on Page 95) 


Perhaps by Accident He Happened to Put His Hand Upon Her Shoulder; But When Mary Squeaked, Bart Didn’t Stop to Inquire Whether or 


Not it Was Accidental. 


Automatically His Hands Seemed to Clench Into Fists 
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Two of the Beer Rushers at the Munich Hofbrauhaus 
Transporting About Fifteen Cents’ Worth of Suds 


It is the seat of government. There the heads are the 

squarest, the prices are the highest, the banks are the 
largest, and the buildings belong to the most violent neo- 
German school of architecture, which cause the casual 
visitor to feel as though he had just eaten something in- 
digestible or recently been the recipient of bad news. There 
is more depravity in Berlin than elsewhere in Germany, 
more gloom and depression, more of the newly rich off- 
scourings of other races, more of that wild German night 
life that is about as spontaneous and joyous as a Monday 
morning in a morgue. In such ways as these Berlin is 
Germany’s heart. 

For other important matters, however, one must turn 
elsewhere in Germany. For the center of Germany’s art 
and sculpture, for example, one must work farther south 
to fertile Bavaria and nose around in the pleasant city of 
Munich. In Munich one finds Germany’s best doctors and 
surgeons and university professors. There, too, one finds 
cement-headed plotting and foggy intrigue at its very 
apex. There is always a plot on foot in Munich—either a 
plot to push France into the Atlantic Ocean or to shove 
Russia across the Ural Moun- 
tains or to shoot somebody or to 
seize something. In Munich one 
finds the thickest ankles, the most 
peculiar garments, the most hair- 
raising traffic regulations, the 
largest and most harmless public 
demonstrations of German an- 
noyance, the wildest rumors, the 
roundest heads, and the most per- 
sistent walkers that one can find 
in all Germany. And above all 
else, one finds the largest quanti- 
ties of beer of the most fascinat- 
ing flavor that can be found 
anywhere at all, and a more pas- 
sionate devotion to the consuming 
of said beer than exists in any 
other part of the known world. 


[: CERTAIN respects Berlin is the center of Germany. 


Learned White Mice 


TIS highly probable that Ger- 
mans in general and Bavarians 

in particular will dismiss with a 
contemptuous exclamation of 
“Pfui!” the statement that beer 
is at the bottom of many of the 
peculiar matters that may be ob- 
erved in Munich and its purlieus. 


The fact remains, however, that beer plays a more 
powerful part in the life, customs and activities of the 
Bavarians than almost anything else. 

The Bavarian, for example, remains stolid and un- 
moved when the price of bread shoots skyward. The 
doubling, quadrupling and even octupling of train 
fares, street-car fares, taxi fares and what not, due to 
the frequent and nerve-racking nose dives of the Ger- 
man mark, leave him cold. When theater prices and 
rents and such-like matters ascend with a shrill 
whizzing noise he blinks mildly and contents himself 
with emitting a phlegmatic South German grumble. 

But when the price of beer is increased beyond a 
point pleasing to the Bavarian he immediately puts 
on his little felt hat with the shaving brush sticking 
up angrily from the back of the band, stalks out on 
the street with his blond mustache working convul- 
sively, and participates in a violent demonstration 
against the vile and unbearable indignity that has 
been heaped upon him. True enough, it is the regula- 
tion Bavarian demonstration in which several thou- 
sand men and women stand in one spot for two or 
three hours in an or- 
derly and stolid man- 
ner, occasionally 
whispering hoarsely to 
each other or hurling 
suppressed guttural 
commands at their 
dachshunds when they 
stray from their sides. 

Every Sunday noon 
the good folk of Mu- 
nich assemble in a 
square near the royal 
palace to listen to the 
band and to stare at 
each other with the 
unintentional rudeness 
common to South Ger- 
many. An ominous silence 
hangs over the crowded 
square during the intermis- 
sions in the band concert, 
and the assemblage has all 
the earmarks of a first-class 
Bavarian riot. 

The Bavarian Goy- 
ernment, however, has 
developed a flair for dis- 
tinguishing between dem- 
onstrations and ordinary 
gatherings for social and 
amusement purposes; and 
when the citizens of Mu- 
nich hold demonstrations 
against unreasonable increases in the price of beer the 
government cringes and takes action to appease the angry 
populace. There is an indefinable, subtle, but very potent 
threat in these demonstrations against expensive beer; 
and one is forced to conclude that beer is the lifeblood of 
Bavaria and especially of Munich. 


Hitlerites From the Country Districts of Bavaria 


General Ludendorff at a Munich Anti:French Meeting 
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The Consecration of the Standards of the Bavarian Fascisti 


behind the lace curtains and participating in any genuine 
fighting in which he may receive a steel-jacketed bullet 
through almost any section of the body, the Bavarian 
wants a better reason than the beer-inspired howlings of a 
demagogue or a retired officer. 

In November, 1918, when the whole German Army 
collapsed, a handful of rabid communists headed by one 
Kurt Eisner began to tear up and down the streets of 
Munich, discharging revolvers and inserting themselves 
forcibly into government offices. The Munich burghers, 
however, remained excessively cool and cautious, as is their 
wont, and contented themselves with looking placidly out 
from behind their blinds at the rampings and cavortings 
of the Reds. Consequently the communists had a chance 
to practice their ripe and moldy theories on Bavaria; and 
as is always the case when communists and radicals get a 
hand on the tiller, they promptly proceeded to run the 
ship of state on the rocks. 

Nearly a year elapsed before the Bavarians were able to 
pull themselves together sufficiently to, unite a number of 
their patriotic societies and beer-drinking associations and 


Bavarian Fascisti at a Munich Demonstration Against the French Occupation of the Ruhr. 
Stands in the Front Row Wearing a Large Ribbon Across His Chest 
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shooting clubs into astrong home guard, 
which went by the name of Einwohner- 
wehr, and smite the Reds in the more 
tender portions of their body politic. 
The smiting was highly effective when 
it finally materialized, and Eisner was 
shot by an irritated young nobleman 
who is now expiating his crime by serv- 
ing a five-year sentence on a large estate 
where he can’t do anything except hunt, 
fish, read, dance, entertain his friends, 
drink beer and champagne, and receive 
gifts and notes from his grateful ad- 
mirers. All the other Reds and Pinks 
in Munich were run to earth by the 
Einwohnerwehr; and they got about 
what was coming to them, which was 
quite a great deal, to put it conserva- 
tively. 

The Einwohnerwehr was organized 
and directed by a gentleman named 
Escherich, who held the position of 
national forester in the Bavarian State. 
He has the reputation of being an hon- 
est and patriotic man, and a good 
organizer, and he had the confidence of 
the Bavarian people. His Einwohner- 
wehr, being strong, well disciplined and 
well armed, would probably have re- 
sulted in giving Bavaria a strong and 
sound government. It was, however, 
too large and too well armed to continue to exist under the 
terms of the Peace Treaty; so in mid-1921 it was ordered 
to disband by the Council of Ambassadors. This it did, 
after some months of hedging and stalling in what is now 
recognized as the typical German manner. It might be 
added that practically all the Americans and English in 
Bavaria, no matter how violent their general dislike of 
Germany may be, unite in saying that without the forma- 
tion of the Einwohnerwehr in 1919 as an offset to Bolshe- 
vism, all Bavaria and the surrounding states as well would 
have boiled up, into a most frightful and evil-smelling 
communistic mess. They also agree that the disbanding 
of the Einwohnerwehr was a mistake, and a severe setback 
to order and good government. 


Bunds, Bands, Vereins and Blocs 


T ANY rate, when the Einwohnerwehr disbanded it 
split up into its old original component parts, which 
were all sorts of vereins and bunds and bands. There were 
hundreds of them. Anybody who, after four or five 
enormous schopps of 
beer, was able to stand 
steadily on his feet and 
discourse logically on 
any subject, almost au- 
tomatically became the 
leader of a verein. 
Whenever there were 
two men in a verein 
who were able to do 
this they inevitably be- 
gan to differ with each 
other after the third or 
fourth stein; and when 
they differed, one of 
them would withdraw 
from the verein and 
start a verein of his own. 
Bavarian polities be- 
came as intricate and 
mixed up and messy 
and opaque as a bowlful 
of cooked spaghetti. 
There speedily came to 
be so many bunds, 
bands, vereins, blocs, 
corps and what nots 
that the members 
couldn’t keep them 
straight and frequently 
developed violent head- 
aches because of the 
difficulty of remember- 
ing to which vereins 
they belonged. 

It was this state of 
affairs which permitted 
the rise to prominence 
of Adolf Hitler, erst- 
while stonemason and 
top sergeant in the Ger- 
man Army, and founder 
and head of the Bava- 
rian National Socialist 
Workers’ Party. 
(Continued on Page 63) 


General Ludendorff 
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I Was Still Dashing Paint on That Confounded Ceiling at Half Past Eleven, and I Had 


Not Covered Half of It. 


HY can’t you get decent grapefruit?’’ I demanded, 
y V pushing my portion back. ‘“‘This thing is all seeds 
and fiber; I’d just as soon eat a mock orange!”’ 

“That’s the best in the market, dear,”’ said my wife, with 
an aggravating air of patient endurance. “‘That’s a genuine 
Sun Burnt.” 

“It’s nota genuineSun Burnt,’’I said, striking the table. 
“Don’t tell me what I know. It’s a genuine mock orange, 
that’s what it is. Genuine Sun Burnt be blessed! What 
did you say?” 

She had spoken indistinctly. Now she spoke indistinctly 
again, retaining that maddening aspect of martyrdom. 

“Why can’t you open your mouth when you talk, 
Martha?” I said, controlling my temper. ‘‘Why do you 
force me to ask you to repeat éverything you say; and 
then you go ahead and mutter the same way again? Heay- 
ens above, raise your voice! Speak up! Don’t mutter and 
mumble to yourself. Why do you insist on quarreling with 
me every blessed morning in the week?”’ 

““Goodness knows,”’ she said, coloring. 

“There you go,” I said, rising in disgust, and dashing 
my napkin down. ‘Go on! Fly into a rage! I’ve put up 
with your tantrums long enough, Martha. This thing has 
got to come to a stop. I’m sick and tired of rowing with 
you. If we can’t get along in peace together—why, we'll do 
the other thing. And the sooner the better. I’ll send you 
fifty dollars a week. Thank heaven we’ve got no children 
to worry about.” 

“Fred,” she said, leaning across the table, and glaring at 
me with no further attempt at disguise, ‘‘you’ll tell me 
that once too often.” 

“That’s right!” I said. ‘‘Go on—threaten me. Now 
you’re off, as usual. Now I’m going to tell you a few things. 
Where are you going?”’ 


And How I Ached! 


She had grabbed up a dish and had hurried into the 
kitchen. She ran the water in there and sang aloud, so as 
to drown my voice. I knew that she wouldn’t come back 
until I had gone. That was always her way. She picked on 
me and contradicted me and crossed me until she had 
driven me beyond human endurance, and then she ran 
away when I turned on her. Even a worm will turn, and 
I expect to be treated better than any worm in my own 
house. I scalded my mouth with hot coffee; I could have 
dashed the cup against the wall. Martha always pours my 
coffee, and puts in the milk and the evaporated, and she 
knows perfectly well that I will scald myself; nevertheless 
she had run into the kitchen, not caring if I burned my 
mouth off. I dashed in too much milk next time, drank the 
lukewarm mixture with resignation, and went upstairs to 
my study. It was Saturday morning, and I had called the 
office to say that I would not be down for the half day. 
There was never much doing on Saturday morning, nothing 
that couldn’t be put off for Monday. 

What aroused me especially against Martha was the 
fact that I am myself a person of notorious good temper. 
Everyone in Kingston knows Fred Dobson, and—outside 
of Martha—I doubt if any of them has seen me otherwise 
than cheerful and smiling. I have a reputation for cheer- 
fulness; I do not wish to vaunt myself, but I dare say that 
I am the soul of any party that I attend. I can keep it up 
too. I do not begin to blink and yawn at one or two in the 
morning; I have always a good song or story on tap to keep 
the fun going; or had, in those days. 

I was Sir Supreme of the Good Devils in Kingston; and 
anyone who knows the Good Devils knows that they are a 
bunch of good fellows. While I was Sir Supreme I can say 
without fear of-eontradiction that our local Merry Hell was 
one of the best in the order, and they certainly wouldn’t pick 
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a man for Sir Supreme who wasn’t a 
I’m not boasting; I’m talking facts. W 
before this breakfast spat we had quit 
at the local Merry Hell, and they gq 
myself. ‘I was done up in red, with a fal 
the Sir Supreme is entitled to wear the 
long red nose, picked out in green—] 
himself to a presumptive brother in | 
by holding his nose in the grip of the or 
say I was a scream when I got going, J 
some booze, good stuff, not a headache j 
one of the brothers handled the stuff; seye 
We had had a lot of wholeséme fun; y 
business men seeking a little innocent relay 
a hard week. No rough element. 

But the next morning I was feeling—wel 
not so chipper. In perfectly good humor, 
but not inclined to put up with a tongue | 
cause I suggested in a nice way that the 
wasn’t up to much. Oh, I was never q 
after one of our sessions, or inclined to loc 
ble; I just wanted to be let alone. 

I filled my jimmy pipe with a mixture of 
Burley’s the base, Latakia and Perique— 
rumbling nicely, and then I turned to m 
those days I had all personal letters deliy 
home on Saturday mornings as I might de 
go to the office. I was district managerf 
ley Cash Register Company, a Middle We 
with headquarters in Chicago. My district 
all of New York except New York Cit 
Buffalo district. 

I was expecting my new contract; t 
October, and the company’s fiscal year 
the first of that month. I found the lon 
and opened it. 

The new contract called for eight thousa 
precisely the sum I had received for the 
I was considerably peeved, as you would 
if you knew the nature of my connectio 
Burley. I had been with the company f 
four years, entering its employ as an office 
age of sixteen, and this was the first ti 
failed to receive an increase of somes 
energy and address and unremitting ap] 
lifted myself from four dollars per y 
dred and fifty-four. And I had no noti 
there, Burley or no Burley. The sig 
tract, with its expression of corporat 

really exasperated me. I.lapped on my 
to the local telegraph office, and sent the 


Burley, Chicago. Have received new contract. # 


I was sitting on the porch two hours lai 
brought the reply: 


Dobson, Kingston. You have been quittin 
Pension will continue as usual until further noti 


Just like that. Fifteen words. I 
message and threw it to the porch. “By 
“T will quit!” a 

Mrs. Dobson heard the chair fall over, an 
At the sight of her several calming thoug! 
me. I was impressed at once with the 
my quitting the Burley company involve 
I should not obey my first impulse witho 
tion on it. I have always been a man 
envisage, and I envisaged now with my 

“Sit down here, Martha,’’ I said. 

““We are not mad, are we, Fred?”’ she said, 
me before seating herself. a 

“Nonsense, Barkis,’’ I said, giving her 4 

Barkis is my pet name for her; I took it ¢ 
used to read a whole lot when we first g 
couldn’t afford to go out anywhere. The b 
English novelist, Copperfield; Barkis was 
acter—he was an awful dub, but he was willing: 
is how Mrs. Dobson was about cooking in thd 
have never failed to get a laugh out of a guest é 
when he asks me why I call Mrs. Dobson, Ba 
not a man to spring gags, but it is a very han( 
have a good laugh like that on hand, especial 
days when you cannot start a dinner with a coe 


§ Next Morning I Was Feeling—Well, 
_ Naturally Not So Chipper 


é the chemical analysis. And I could not 
(son except with chivalry, since that is the 
(d Devils; in every Merry Hell of the order 
<, toast at two o’clock in the morning, and it 
‘e last toast of the evening—where the Sir 
t; the oath, and pledges all brothers to show 
civalry to women. I have seen men burst 
ig the reading of that oath, and keep crying 
time. 

3arkis!’’ I said loyally. ‘‘Martha,’ I said, 
ferner things, ‘I want to talk very seri- 
it is time for us to take stock. Here are two 
tem. One is a copy and one is an original. 
hhaven’t kept you informed of my business 
* women never do understand business, for 
}. I’ve come to the crossroads now, and I’m 
¢ing a very important step; a step, I may 


They Propped Me Up With Cushions on a Lounge in the Office and Sent for a Doctor; I Hurt All Over. 


“Oh, Fred,’’ she exclaimed nervously, ‘‘you’re not 
thinking of leaving the company? Oh, Fred!” 

“Now don’t take it that way,’’ I remonstrated. “I’m 
talking business, Martha. Why shouldn’t I leave the 
company, as lots of othermen have doneand made good? 
The only thing is I was a darned fool to stay so long with 
the company, in the first place. What have I got for 
my twenty-four years of slavery? I’ve got a salary, 
that’s all. No control. If I ceased to deliver the goods 
I'd be fired like a shot.” 

“If you didn’t make. good when out for yourself 
you’d be just as badly off, wouldn’t you?” she argued, 
with a woman’s uncanny knack for presenting a matter 
in a false but plausible light. ; 

If you have ever argued with a woman you know 
what I mean. Without having to think a moment, she 
can hit on arguments that are dead wrong, but are so 
tricky that it would take you half a day to set her right. 
And then she’d have a new one. A man is a fool to 
argue with a woman; the way to do is to tell her. 

“When a man works for a big corporation,” I said, 
“he never knows where he’s at. I’ve built up the busi- 
ness in this district until it’s one of the best in the com- 
pany, and if I were out for myself I’d have an established 
business and a big equity init. But, the way lamnow, 
I can be fired like any office boy, and somebody else put 
in here to take the cream. Every little while one of the 
directors has got to make a place for a son just out of 
college, and he looks around for a good job in the com- 
pany, bounces the occupant and shoves the boy in. A 
big corporation is a man trap; ambitious young fellows 
go to work for it, are advanced quickly to a pretty 

fair salary, they get married, and then they’re stuck. They 
can’t afford to start again. They’re white-collar slaves. 

“When I think of the chances I’ve lost, Martha, through 
sticking to the company and not looking out for myself, 
I could sit down and cry. Look at me now—forty years 
old, saddled with a wife, with a social position to maintain, 
and expenses going up and up. When I think of what I’ve 
lost while working for the Burley people a 

“You lost your waist in the service of the Burley, at any 
rate, Fred,”’ she interrupted with a giggle. ‘“‘ You had such 
a wonderful figure, Fred! And now you look like—like a 
man in a patent life-saving suit.” 

“This is not a laughing matter, Martha,” I said, squelch- 
ing her. I had intended to sound a note of sentiment, but it 
is always dangerous to try sentiment on a woman. Some- 
times it works like a charm, but you never can tell. ‘‘The 
trouble with a fellow in my position going out for himself is 
the matter of living expenses. We’re spending every nickel 
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that I’m making right now, and we could spend more with- 
out straining ourselves; I don’t see how we can scratch 
along on less than eight thousand per year. But we’d have 
to do it if I went out for myself; we’d have to live cheap 
and save money; we’d have to get right down to hardpan. 
That’s where you come in, Martha. Will you stand by me 
and be prepared to put up with hardships while I’m getting 
my new start? You know I’ll work like blazes, Martha, 
until I get on my feet.” 

“Why, Fred,’’ she said, looking at me, “‘you know I 
don’t care what else I have so long as I have you. But, 
Fred, you won’t do anything foolish before taking my ad- 
vice, will you, dear?”’ 

“T would be a whole lot more liable to do something fool- 
ish after taking your advice,”’ I said. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, 
Martha, don’t talk as if I were a child.” 

Martha is very aggravating that way; I know she has 
the greatest trust in me—I have heard her speaking to 
women friends, and really I. could have blushed out loud 
the way she spoke about my smartness—but every once in 
so often she will make a crack that sounds as if she were 
talking to a little boy. 

Thinking matters over, I decided to run out to Tumble 
River and see Jake Firmin. Jake was with the company 
for a great many years, but he left us about five years be- 
fore this to go out for himself. 

I wanted to see how Jake was hitting it. Not that it 
would change my opinion, as I always held a better job 
than Jake and did not consider myself in his class. But I 
wanted to see how he was making out; and maybe he could 
tip me off to something good. Jake was no worldbeater, 
but he was always a livewire; he could tell me a thing or 
two before I pulled up stakes. SolI took a ticket to Tumble 
River, which is in Oregon County and about twenty-five 
miles from Kingston. 

Tumble River was a burg of some twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, except in the summer. The Katskill 
Mountains begin around there, and I could see the place 
had a large summer population. It consisted of one street, 
and a few stringy alleys that started with a rush but quit 
cold when they got out in the fields by themselves. Central 
Avenue, though, was quite presentable; it had a dozen nice 
big stores, with plate glass and sales of marked-down 
summer remnants, stores that would have got by in pretty 
good-sized places like Albany or Troy. It didn’t look very 
peppy, but that was perfectly all right; two weeks after 
Labor Day most summer resorts look like something the 
eat brought in. Tumble River could have looked worse 
without frightening me back on the train. I asked for Mr. 


Firmin. (Continued on Page 106) 


But He Hurt Me Worse When 


He Put His Hands on Me and Tatked About Inflammatory Rheumatism 
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specialization. So long as 

the centipede kept his hun- 
dred legs there was little risk of his 
ever needing crutches or suffering 
from flat foot. But when he discarded 
all but four and became a quadruped, 
though he quintupled his speed, he 
multiplied his risks of disaster 
twentyfold. 

Similarly when in a remote period 
the modest angleworm got tired of 
being all eye, like the classic Indian 
who was all face, and decided to con- 
centrate his power of sight into 
two little pigment spots just above 
and behind his mouth, he gave the 
slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune a chance to blind him at one 
stroke. 

And think of all the ecstasy of glo- 
rious light in being able to bask in 
the sun and see with every inch of his 
surface, which he relinquished! 

But he did not forfeit all of it, for 
if one of his twentieth-century repre- 
sentatives is found stretched out full 
length in a covered box and a tiny 
beam of weak light directed through 
a perforation so as to fall on the very 
tip of his tail he will promptly draw 
it up out of harm’s way. For the 
gentle earthworm belies Scripture in 
that he loves darkness rather than 
light, but not in the least because his 
deeds are evil; quite the contrary, in 
fact, for he is one of the farmer’s best 
friends, the original tractor. He 
merely goes abroad on his social 
affairs under the protecting mantle of darkness to avoid 
the baleful eye and intrusive bill of the robin and other 
early birds. 

If anyone should object that. Lumbricus is moving his 
thin-skinned body away from the heat which may accom- 
pany the light rays, this can readily be disposed of by 
passing the rays through a hollow lens, or flat-sided bottle, 
filled with cold water, so as to take all the heat out of 
them, and seeing him squirm away as promptly as before. 

A little later in the great game of life the mollusks, or 
clam-oyster-snail family, sank this sensitive eye spot 
a little below the surface to keep it out of harm’s way 
and placed a soft elastic living magnifying glass, or 
lens, in front of it to focus the light rays upon it at 
the bottom of its socket, and made a camera out of it. 


[speci is always danger in 


Natural Defenses 


FEW million years later a young Edison among 
cuttlefishes had the brilliant idea of equipping his 

eye camera with a movable circular shutter, the iris, 
and connecting up its sensitive plate with the brain 
by a thick soft nerve wire, the optic nerve. Finally a 
sagacious small shark winked a transparent fold of 
skin down over the front of the box to form an eyelid, 
and behold the eye as weseeit today. Only he winked so 
hard that the transparent eyelids stuck together and 
have remained so in fishes and snakes ever since, though 
frogs and salamanders soon pried them apart again. 

Though most of the eyes in which we are interested have 
grown up on this camera principle at the head or mouth 
end of the organism, because in the ceaseless search for 
food this end is most constantly thrust into danger, and 
like Mary in the play, goes first, Nature has tried a dozen 
other tricks of both form and location. 

The jellyfish, for instance, carries his eyes strung round 
the rim of his bell like a circle of beads. Many fishes carry 
a band of eye spots down each side of their bodies. One 
very curious lizard of New Zealand, the Hatteria, has the 
remains of an eye right in the middle of the top of his head. 
Which we might find most useful in this coming age of the 
aéroplane and war in the air, if we could get it opened up 
again. : 

The patron saint of Broadway, the lobster, carries his 
binoculars on the ends of movable stalks, which he tucks 
back under his overhanging brows when danger threatens. 
The swift snail and shiny slug of our gardens go him one 
better by making their eyestalks hollow and shooting their 
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A Face Mask Worn in Rolling Mills. 


Over the Intense Heat of Soaking Pits 


eyes back down the hollow of their tubes, like rabbits diy- 
ing into a burrow, when the alarm is sounded. Most ec- 
centric of all is the sea urchin, who perpetually walks on 
his head so as to bring his gastric-mill teeth right down on 
his food, and carries his eyes on a circle around the upper 
and exit end of his food tube. 

And Nature has done amarvelously good job for us, both 
of picture taking and of protection. For though our eyes 
are soft and elastic, as they must be to adjust themselves 
to both far and near vision, and neither movable back 


A Lucky Man Was Wearing These Goggles When the 
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under shelter like the lobster’s, nor double-glassed over like 
the fishes’, nor covered with thick transparent horn gog- 
gles like the insects’, the latest official records, the 1920 
United States Census, show that less than one in two 
thousand of us are blind! Which, even supposing that 
half the cases escaped record, gives her an efficiency rating 
of 99.9 per cent, under all the strains and risks of modern 
civilization and industry. 

And our respect for Mother Nature rises still further 


_ when we look into the causes of the loss of this her most 


precious gift, sight. We are so keenly aware of the hair- 
breadth and innumerable daily risks that we run of having 
one or both of our priceless lamps of light put out and thus 


‘turning the sun into darkness and the moon into blood, so 


far as we are concerned, that our expression for the most 
watchful and solicitous care possible over anything is to 
“guard it as the apple of thine eye.’’» « : 
If we were to be asked what was the deadliest and most 
frequent cause of loss of sight most of us would unhesitatingly 
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-in-one eye was killed outright. 


blame accidelll 
blows, missiles 
sparks, flying | 
cals. Butas amatterof 
statistics, all these pu 
accidents and direct in 
sort account for ba 
our fifty-two thousand 
of blindness in these Uj 


When Darwin. 


O SKILLFULLY ; 
Nature boxed in 
our eye camera, with t} 
the bridge of the nose 
side and the bony wal 
bone and temporal ridg 
so lightning swift is the 
of her vigilant eyelids 
born and ingrained o 
and irrepressible ins! 
backward or throw y 
hand or arm whenever 
‘Danger,’ that our e 
sitive and delicate opti 
escapes unscathed ful 
of all its threatened 4 
marvelously swift and 
covering action of ou 
seen by the fact that 
hot metal flying towar¢ 
telegraph their own « 
brain by the light they 
find themselves caugh 
vigilant lids snapping 
sponse to the return n 
Perhaps the most st 
tion of the deepness | 
lableness of our instinct to dodge eye dangé 
personal experience in the reptile house at th 
On stooping down to look into the glass-f 
the Indian cobra, one of the deadliest po 
the world, the vicious brute lashed out, hi 
bang against the glass, within a few inches o} 
nose, who naturally jumped what seemed to 
feet into the air. 

The great scientist, who happened to | 
instincts and the strength of involuntary | 
time, decided at once to make a test 
will could control his instinctive reactio 
of course, that the snake could not poss 
through the thick layer of plate glass, 
downward and, exerting his will power 
tried his best to resist that impulse 
ground when the snake struck. Butwl 
vicious flattened head and those wid 
come dashing forward right into his f 
his utmost efforts, up he went into the ai 
thing higher than before! Those safet; 
had been developing for millions of yee 

was born only yesterday. 

A pathetic modern instance of the de 
protective instinct was furnished man) 
Great War when battalions, ordered 01 
knowing that the chances were ten t 
mowed down, killed or disabled, long be 
come to grips with the enemy, went do; 

with their rifles at the trail, heads down 
across their eyes, instinctively shrinking fc 
mutilation more than from death. L 
Incidentally another striking illustratio 
skill in protection of sight was the surprisi 
portion of total blindness in the casualty lis 
one in a thousand of serious cripplings, 0 
hundred cases all told in England’s hu 
years of war, and less than one hund 
force, though this, of course, covers only lo! 
Part of this apparent immunity of the e 
the grim fact that with the tremendous vel 
ing power of modern rifle bullets and shell 
bullet or shell splinter which struck the ¢ 
certain to plow through the brain as well, § 
soldier who in former wars would have b 


But some bullets in this war seemed ali! 
special billet for the eye. One of the most ! 


qr General Gallieni, 
}First Battle of the 
.}s famous taxicab 
sied Paris. 
nn observation post 
iaof staff and craning 
ve over his shoulder 
ciz Germans, a bullet 
wi the slit, grazed the 
ehief of staff, tore 
. (Gallieni’s eyes and 
2 other side, blind- 
pessly and perma- 
; carcely touching 
tein his head or face 
\¢ of the nose. 
-| tiable case a high- 
tied bullet passed 
| zoung soldier’s head 
.') temple, entering 
t] outer angle of one 
i? cut an inch or so 
¢ the other, missing 
yes but completely 
‘] optic nerves and 
ring sight, though 
1, to all outward ap- 
ri>tly sound and normal, save that the pupils 
Ce 
t» swarm of perils to our eyesight which lurk 
, metal lathe work, in explosions, in the heat 
as and the spark showers of rolling mills, it 
yither the danger of accident and injury to 
n greater today than it was a century ago. 
da of some accident-insurance companies 
ui accidents are slightly more frequent in 
shan among city dwellers, and one of 
w oculists has recently come to the same 
g. his own case books. 
i;ion probably is that it is not the acci- 
e;hemselves which are the chief danger, 
syonderful powers of healing and repair, 
tins which get into the eye through the 
‘1s made. Some of our great steel mills, 
find that the number of cases of serious 
ind lasting damage to the eyes among 
; 11 50, 60 and even 80 per cent within a 
fiir the establishment of a dressing room 
ed a physician in constant attendance 
r hours. 
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jillful removal of the fragments, thor- 

iz out of the eye with boric-acid solution 
1ilage over an absorbent cotton pad snug and 
{ keep meddlesome fingers out of the eye, 
se nine times out of ten. 

‘tissue is the greater its powers of repair, and 
towed the eye so generously in this respect, 
.| its vital importance, that ascratch or cut in 
tinsparent cornea, or watch glass of the eye, 
s licker than asimilar oneintheskin. Sokeep 
‘bf the scratch and Nature will do the rest. 
‘owever, moderate our human conceit to 
yiare not the only 
abeach; even such 
he lobster and the 
live us far in the 
1 ter of repair work, 
ot merely heal a 
tea with neatness 
\:t regrow an entire 
i, retina and all, if 
e| unlucky enough 
ta fight or an acci- 
dentally, they can 
ely a lost claw or 
’ )not like the hand 
'|.e game of life they 
i,o the discard and 
ae. Nor is this a 
3speech, for a van- 
eing lobster war- 
(ted by a sharp 
)1is muscles to snap 
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eave it behind him 
or to devour while 
his escape, and a 
| his tailin the hand 
tor. 
heven our modest 
‘of repair we have 
untless eye perils 
nd shall probably 
so. But it does 
e€ us a shiver to 
\¢ swarms of risks 
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Safeguards the Eyes of Nearsby Workmen 


that confront us. In addition to our old familiar enemies— 
sticks, bats, balls, arrows, sling shots, powder burns, lime, 
and so on—we now have to face chemical explosions, 
squirts of ammonia from ice machines, flying metal chips 
in tool factories, and the fierce glare of are lights and 
mercury-vapor lamps. 

Even our sports and amusements are adding their quota 
of perils. Golf balls, for instance, are a menace not merely 
by direct impact when the warning cry of “Fore!’’ is 


Goggle Lenses With Emery Embedded in Them After 
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employed—or omitted—but also because many makes 
have a hollow in the center filled with a burning liquid under 
high tension, which squirts out viciously when the ball is 
cut open. Quite a number of cases are now on record of 
most painful and even dangerous burns of the eye from 
such explosions, in those restless youngsters whose insati- 
able curiosity drives them everlastingly to take things to 
pieces to see what makes them tick. Fortunately sluicing 
the eyes out promptly and freely with water usually keeps 
the chemical from burning seriously. 
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Hollywood has new dazzle dan- 
gers of its own, in addition to those 
so luridly played up by the emo- 
tional press, for the glaringly vivid 
ultraviolet carbon are lights and 
mercury-vapor lamps, used in 
shooting the pictures, literally burn 
the eyes of the actors. The lids 
swell almost shut, the eyes redden 
and water, and a burning pain and 
shrinking from the light develop. 
But fortunately the damage is not 
serious or permanent, and a few 
days’ rest in bed usually clears up 
the trouble. 

A rather bizarre and unexpected 
source of danger is the curling iron, 
which when used in front of a mirror 
and seen in reverse is sometimes 
brought in contact with the open 
eye, producing a painful burn—not 
at all a rare accident, as a promi- 
nent oculist has recently reported. 

Another singular form of modern 
accident is in high-speed steel 
shops, when flying particles come 
at such tremendous speed as to pass 
right through the eye and into the bone of the socket be- 
hind it. In such cases it is often difficult to make the 
patient believe that the eye has been anything more than 
scratched, though unluckily most of them do rather badly 
later, as the fragment is often infected and leaves a poi- 
soned trail behind it. 

Not a few of these metal fragments in modern machine 
shops are not pure steel or iron, but some amalgam or alloy 
which is nonmagnetic, so that if one lodges in the eye it 

cannot be extracted with the electromagnet, which is 
our sheet anchor in such cases. The same is true of 
bird shot in hunting accidents, and of most shell splin- 
ters in modern war. 


Prevention of Snow Blindness 


UT the risks of all these shop and factory accidents 

are markedly diminishing, because all progressive 
managements equip their machines with proper guards 
and shields and provide their men with goggles, while 
the standpatters are compelled to do so by law in most 
states; and the factory surgeon and nurses have be- 
come regular features of the staff. 

The most interesting and curious group of all our 
eye troubles are the various forms of light blindness— 
snow blindness, desert glare and arc-light blindness. 
These were at first supposed to be due to the dazzling 
and fatiguing effect upon the retina, or sensitive plate 

of the eye, or the perpetual glare of the snow or of the 
blazing desert sands. But actual investigation showed, to 
our surprise, that the delicate retina, though somewhat 
irritated, was as sound and clear-sighted as ever, and the 
whole trouble was due to the chemical effect of the actinic, 
or photographic, rays of sunlight upon the conjunctiva, 
that delicate membrane, or skin, which coats over the 
cornea and lines the lids of the eye. This became so in- 
tensely inflamed and thickened that the lids swelled shut 
and completely blinded the sufferer. 

The whole distressing trouble 
can be prevented by wearing 
glasses or goggles of almost any 
tint, from amber and Crookes to 
blue or black; indeed plain white 
or colorless glass will cut off most 
of the bad rays. 

Smearing the face, including 
the eyelids, with lampblack 
greatly helps, both by preventing 
the rays which strike the face from 
being reflected into the eyes and 
also by providing a black light- 
proof shutter, which can be 
dropped over the eyes at intervals 
to give them a complete rest from 
the glare. 

Many and many a mountaineer 
and trapper or sealer in the Far 
North, and Arctic explorer and 
mining prospector in the desert, 
has wandered and stumbled about 
in darkness and agony till he fell 
over a precipice or died of thirst 
or hunger almost within sight of 
safety. 

An intelligent Alpinist, explorer 
or prospector would today no 
more think of setting out without 
his goggles and his lampblack 
paste than without his bacon and 
his sleeping bag. 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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copy chief by making. Steve Roberts re- 

write the Skeego campaign forty-two 
times. Every day or so, over a period of six 
months, Steve laid the work on his desk, 
Jericho Bodd read it through painstakingly, 
and handed it back to the copy man. “‘It is 
good, but not exactly right. We want it ex- 
actly right.” 

“A cold-blooded little fish,’”’ Steve said to 
himself, as he labored in his tiny office. ‘‘ But 
he’s the boss and I should worry. Anyway, 
I suppose I can get these ads better if I 
practice on them for thirty or forty years.” 

Jim Warren, director of art, consoled Steve: 

“He’s alittle terror, all right, 
that new copy chief. But he’s 
treating us all alike. Why, he 
made me do those Bouquet 
Biscuit layouts over thirteen 
times.” 

One morning a dull market 
opened its eyes to see a full- 
page advertisement of the 
Skeego tire staring it in the “= 
face. It yawned rather hastily, 
took another glance, then read 
the thing through. Little did 
the readers of that fine adver- 
tisement dream of the heart- 
aches and mental travail back 
of each carefully selected word 
and nicely turned phrase. In 
fact, they were not conscious 
at all of reading an advertise- 
ment. Their thoughts were all 
for Skeego tires, and they were 
waiting in line when the corner shop opened 
for business that day. 

And Jericho Bodd was credited with put- 
ting over the most sensational advertising 
campaign in the history of tire selling. 

Jericho added to his reputation when he had 
Al Rainey go down into the slums of the city 
and spend approximately one month visiting 
with the folks there—the idea being, of course, 
to get atmosphere and facts for writing ad- 
vertisements that would sell lots in the Elite subdivision. 

“Find out what those people are thinking and feeling,” 

directed Jericho Bodd. ‘‘Ask them whether they like to 
live in that dirty, dusty, crowded section, and if not, why. 
Also ask them how they would like to live out in a suburb 
where there is plenty of room for the kids to play, fresh 
air, quiet and good health. And when you’ve called on 
not less than a thousand of those people you can start 
writing the advertisements.” 
_ Al Rainey thundered about the office when he got this 
assignment. ‘It’s not worth all this trouble to sell a few 
vacant lots,’”’ he said to Steve. ‘That little guy is crazy 
with this idea of his about having exactly right copy.” 

Steve laughed. ‘“‘Sure, you’re right. But he’s boss. 
And I’ve got an idea, too, Al, that you’re about to write 
some good copy for a change.” 

The campaign established a new record for sales, clean- 
ing out the entire subdivision in ten days. Al Rainey was 
so puffed up with his good work that he hit Jericho Bodd 
for a raise in salary! 

Then came the Scrubbles business. A new washing 
powder had been perfected by loving hands and tender 
hearts, which were just aching to free the enslaved house- 
wives of the nation. The problem remained of letting the 
aforesaid housewives know of this great purpose. Jericho 
Bodd called in Bill Conrad, otherwise known as William 
Erstfield Conrad, who appeared always as if he had just 
stepped out of a Fifth Avenue haberdashery. 

“Mr. Conrad,” said Jericho Bodd, “I wish you would 
go to the grocery there at the corner and buy a package 
of each kind of washing powder on sale. Then take them, 
with this package of Scrubbles, to your home and compare 
them carefully. Better handle the washtub yourself. Not 
only are you to find out whether Scrubbles is better than 
the others but how much better. Use all of each package.” 

For four days the immaculate Conrad wrestled with the 
family washtub, and the result was some more exactly 
right copy. The first campaign, running over a period of 
five weeks, secured distribution in thirty-two states. 

By this time the copy department had acquired a pretty 
good idea of Jericho Bodd. They discussed him at lunch, 
as they were seated around their regular table in the Green 
Horse Café. “TI guess he isn’t such a fool as I thought,” 
remarked Bill Conrad, after he reported the sales record 
of Scrubbles. “He does put things over.” 
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“Right,” declared Jim Warren. ‘‘He’s a hundred per 
cent crab, never smiles, never asks us to lunch with him, 
hardly knows us on the street, but, men, he is sure putting 
that old advertising agency on its feet. We fellows may 
not like him—we don’t even get a chance to like him—but 
we’ve got to give him credit.” 

“Suits me, all right’’—from Harvey Walfall. ‘“‘More 
money in the till means more kale for the bright-idea sharks 
of the copy department.” 

“And we’ve got to admit he’s fair,” said Steve. ‘“‘He 
wouldn’t know how to pet any one guy if he wanted to.” 

“Fellows, that Jericho Bodd would commit murder if he 
thought it were necessary to secure the kind of copy he 
wants!” offered Al Rainey. 

“No doubt about it,’ agreed Jim, and the others 
nodded. ‘‘He’s never been extended yet. Just wait until 
he gets pushed, then look out.” 

Steve silently buttered three oyster crackers, placing 
them together in one choice tidbit. “Jenkins, of the 
Pacific Weekly, got off a good crack this morning. He said 
that Jericho Bodd was the most exact man in the world, 
that he probably weighed exactly one hundred pounds, 
that he was probably exactly five feet tall, and that he had 
probably smiled exactly ten times in all his life.”’ 

A chuckle went around the table. ‘“‘I’d like to check up 
those figures some day,” said Jim. ‘‘I’ll bet they’re about 
right, at that.” 

That afternoon when Steve got back from lunch he 
looked over the work on his desk and found cause for genu- 
ine contentment. Nothing required immediate attention 
except a series of little advertisements for the Skeego 
dealer in Kokomo to use in his local newspaper. A quiet 
afternoon it promised for Steve, and perhaps a base- 
ball game at three o’clock if his old typewriter didn’t 
develop cramps. 

He was filling his old pipe, the last act before turning on 
the mental juice, when his door opened and Jericho Bodd 
walked quietly in. And then, for the first time in history, 
the copy chief sat down—actually sat down and crossed 
his legs—in the office of a copy man. He looked at Steve 
solemnly for a moment. 

“How much money you got saved, Mr. Roberts?’’ 

Ordinarily Steve would have answered such a question by 
telling the inquisitive one to go to the devil. But he was 
so flabbergasted he forgot his usual stuff and told the truth. 
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He Really Got Friendly”’ 


“Why, let me see. 
dollars.” 

“Getting ready to buy ah 
proceeded Jericho Bodd. 

“Yes. I’ve already picke 
out in Hyde Park.. Planning 
spring.” 

“Huh!’’—from Jericho B 
moment his face seemed to 
even more expressionless than 
you like to invest that m 
chance on doubling it?” = 

“Tnvest it, gosh! Don’t | 
about investments. It’s too 
a guy has.” by 

“But suppose you could fin 
good, something better than ¢ 
stocks and bonds?” “ 

“Well, in that case—er—er. 
sider it.” ey 

“I’m investing some of my oj 
a new concern that promises un 

returns,’”’ came in the 
tones of Jericho Bod 
Arcadine Manufacturir 
Might pay you a hund 
Might pay you two hur 
chance. Fine way fi I 
like you to make a 
down and see Arnothe 


tomorrow morning, ' 
brokers. They don’tha 
stocks, but they boug 
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That evening at home he told the good 
mummy has finally unlimbered with me 
got friendly. And I say he’s some fine] 

Jane was silent for a moment. 

“Tt does sound good, Steve. But sup 
turn out as he said? He didn’t really k 

“Of course he didn’t know. How co 
can bet your bottom dollar that Jerich 
with investments unless they’re good. 
do him to hand me a bum tip on the 

“Yes, you’re right. I know, Steve, an 
trust anybody; but we’ve saved so hard fi 
here we’ve just got enough for the first 
kind of home we want. It would brea 
dear. But if we only could double i 
Bodd must be all right. I’ve been te 
didn’t understand him, haven’t 1?” 

“‘He’s a business man, that’s all. H 
get along. Most business men who get al 
jokers are drawing salaries from hard. 
It is a shame the way we go along dis 
have wrong ideas for years when we 
enjoying their friendship.” : 

“Well, you go right ahead and do as! 
Jane, with that little note of finality 
helped Steve make decisions. “We'll n 
until we learn how to invest.” + 

The next morning Steve found that 
lightful experience to purchase seventy | 
common on a fifty-point margin. In f 
himself greeted the young client and chi 

“Yes, sir, I know your Mr. Bodd we 
man. He thinks a lot of you too. He’s 
and lucky, mighty lucky. He picke 
sisted on my getting it for him, then 
for you. Of course, we don’t handle 
It’s a favor to Mr. Bodd and you. 
worry. Jericho Bodd said he’d assume al 
and I never knew him to lose a penny or 

Steve beamed with the sheer joy of it 

“Jericho Bodd is surely a wonderful n 
acquainted with him.” a 

No millionaire ever walked more bt 
proudly than Steve as he made his way Di 

(Continued on Page 12 
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42 of Lubimovka—those few who survived 

n ewhich ravaged the Volga region of Rus- 

9) and ’21—believe firmly to this day that 

7; of all the Russias, was not murdered by 
gording to newspaper stories which pro- 
‘cull and lurid details of that historic tragedy, 
-/me to their village more than a year after he 
.<.o be dead, lived among them with humility 
1 left behind him a relic worshipfully rever- 
cof his identity. 

diordinary story, and I confess when I heard 
hose Russian peasants and one young poet 
rod it merely as a variation of a myth which 
lime in Moscow, and once in a railway train 
t\Kazan, by highly educated Russians. They 
«> that the Czar was dead. Some of them 
i, without any evidence that seemed good 
n.1ad escaped, or been allowed to escape, from 
ilguards, and had become a monk in some 
aery in Asiatic Russia. Others believed that 
jing about in peasant garb from one district 
b:ging his way, and only revealing himself to 
14, most of them in misery or in hiding like 


| me the beginning of one of those fantastic 
heh spring up in popular imagination when 

ersonality disappears suddenly from the 
e which he played important parts. In the 
singlish kings, murdered by their enemies, 
i {, or Edward II, were supposed to be alive 
1¢ poor bodies had been buried secretly; and 
4j a pretender took advantage of this popular 
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belief. Even in England during the Great War there were 
thousands of people who refused to believe that Kitchener 
had been really drowned on the Hampshire, and asserted 
that he was a prisoner in the hands of the Germans. It is 
no wonder therefore that in Russia, with its ecredulous and 
simple peasants, there should be a widespread belief that 
the Czar, their Little Father, as they called him before the 
revolution, should be still alive. 

What is remarkable about the tale of this stranger who 
came to Lubimovka is the unshakable faith of a young man 
like the poet Sacha—a skeptic and intellectual—and the 
apparent self-delusion of the man himself. From every- 
thing Sacha tells me it seems probable that this Nicholas 
Alexandrovitch, as he called himself, confessed that he was 
the Czar, or at least did not deny that title, although he 
had nothing to gain except hunger and death, apart from a 
mystical power over a few starving peasants. He may 
have been mad, though his conversation was full of wisdom 
and sweetness. Certainly he could not have been a com- 
mon charlatan, for that kind of man does not behave as 
this man did, with simple charity. On the other hand, he 
may have been Well, I will tell the story just as it 
happened, and as it was told to me by Sacha, the poet, by 
Sonia, the schoolmistress, and by Michael and his wife, 
Anna. 

It was in the autumn of 1920, when the first snow had 
fallen, but before the Volga had frozen up. In the village 
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of Lubimovka, as in all other villages along the Volga 

valley, there was hunger and disease and death and 

fear. Worse than death was that great fear of the 

agony ahead and of inescapable doom, as it seemed. 

Strong peasant men, unafraid of death for themselves— 
many of them had fought against the Germans in the Great 
War with a simple and stubborn heroism in the midst of 
slaughter—trembled and felt their hearts turn to water 
when they saw their women weak with hunger and their 
children withering, and could see no hope at all of getting 
fresh supplies of food when their scanty stores had gone. 
They could not fight against this death which crept into 
Lubimovka like a gray wolf, hungry for the little ones and 
the old people. 

It was in the afternoon of a day in middle October that 
the stranger came to the village. No one saw him enter 
through the gate in the stockade which surrounded the 
village according to the old custom of putting up a high 
fence to keep in the cattle and keep out the wolves. Now 
in Lubimovka no barrier could keep the wolf from the 
door—the invisible hunger wolf—and most of the cattle 
had already been killed because there was no fodder left to 
keep the cows alive. The stranger entered by the gate 
which opens on the road towards Tetiushi. His footsteps 
made black smudges in the snow that had newly fallen. A 
peasant girl staring through the window of a little wooden 
house facing the village pump—she was praying that death 
might come quickly to her mother, who lay stricken with 
typhus on the bed above the stove—saw the man’s tall figure 
walking up the street towards the schoolhouse. He was a 
bearded man with deep-set eyes which looked very sad, as 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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custom of our club to ex- 

tend the privilege of the 
course to any of the local clergy- 
men who care to avail them- 
selves of it, though we secretly 
hope that none of them will; and 
in fact none of them did until 
the Rev. Thomas Driver arrived 
to occupy the Congregational 
pulpit. Possibly it was his name 
that impelled him toward the 
game. At any rate he duly be- 
came aware of his opportunities 
and duly availed himself of 
them; but so quietly and un- } 
ostentatiously that few of us at ‘ 
first were aware of his presence. 
The pro’s younger brother, who 
gets up at five and mows the 
greens, told me of it. 

“The new parson’s down here 
every morning,” he said, “pok- 
ing four balls around before 
breakfast.” 

“Does he replace his divots?”’ 
I demanded, with the true 
instinct of a greens-committee 
member. 

“He acts sorter scared of the 
turf,’ said the mower. “Picks 
“em up too clean. He’d be good 
if he’d dig into’em with aniron.” 

“Well, I hope he doesn’t,” 
was my reply. 

A little while after this we had 
Walter Hagen up for an exhi- 
bition match, and Isaw the Rev- 
erend Mr. Driver in the gallery, 
watching with intense interest 
every shot the _ professional 
made. As most of our members 
are summer people and wor- 
ship—if at all—in the fashion- 
able Episcopal church, there 
were few of his own congrega- 
tion in the crowd; and amid 
the white flannels and linen cr 
plaid knickerbockers, his dark 
gray suit and conventional black 
tie and soft straw hat looked 
oddly out of place. Golf, they 
say, isa democratic game, but it 
is still anything but that in 
most of our Eastern country 
clubs. The Reverend Mr. Driver, 
however, sometimes spoke to 
Hagen’s caddie between holes. 
The caddie went to his Sunday 
school. Once or twice I over- 
heard what he said. 

“What club did he use on 
that last approach?” was the 
question. 

Again, ‘“‘Let me put that divot back,’ and he did so, 
carefully examining it first, evidently to estimate its thick- 
ness. 

Two days later, as I was making my rounds to see that 
the men were on the job, the greens cutter looked up from 
a bunker he was raking and grinned. 

‘“‘He’s takin’ turf now,”’ said he. 

“Who is?” I demanded, having quite forgotten our 
previous talk. 

“The new parson. He come out yesterday mornin’ and 
today, with a mashie and a box of old balls, and went out 
in the short rough, and gee, the old sod flew!” 

“That’s nice for the next man who gets in there!” I 
exclaimed. 

“He spent fifteen minutes puttin’ all the hunks back,” 
said the workman. 

“He’d better!’ I growled. 

Not long after this, at three in the afternoon, I was sur- 
prised to see the Reverend Mr. Driver starting off from the 
first tee. The last of the afternoon crowd were out, and he 
wasn’t interfering with anybody. Clad in his gray sack 
suit, with an old black felt hat jammed low on his head, and 
old black shoes on his feet, he was addressing the ball all 
by himself, without even a caddie for company. I watched 
from a distance. He took a rather stiff three-quarter back 
swing, paused carefully an instant at the top, and came 
down without any grace or apparently much power. To 
my surprise, the ball sailed straight down the alley nearly 
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The Dominie’s Expression Became Less Stern Than Sorrowful. 
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two hundred yards. He picked up his little white canvas 
bag and pattered after. I followed at a distance, carefully 
appearing to be on some other errand, and watched his 
second, a fairly full mid-iron to the green. He addressed 


the ball with elaborate care, twice readjusting his stance. : 


Then he swung, taking a gob of my precious turf. The ball 
fell a bit short of the green. He went forward, picked up 
the divot, examined it carefully, replaced it and tamped 
it down with his foot. Then he picked up his bag again 
and trotted forward. I couldn’t decently follow him any 
farther. Anyhow, I was satisfied that he knew how to take 
care of the course and wasn’t quite such a duffer as he 
looked. 

The next time I ran across him, he had just driven off 
the first tee again, and I overheard the caddies discussing 
him. 

“He’s a piker,” one of them said. “He don’t never take 
a caddie.” 

“‘He’s a minister, you big stiff,’’ another retorted. 
don’t have money enough for a caddie.” 

This seemed conelusive, even to the boys; but when a 
third speaker added, ‘‘ He’s goin’ to start a Boy Scout troop 
and take us campin’ up to Loon Pond,” the argument was 
clinched. 

“Do you go to his church?” I asked this speaker. 

“Sure! Gee, he’s some guy! We had a Sunday-school 
picnic, an’ he pitched an’ struck out me ’n’ Benny Good- 
win ’n’ six more in five innin’s!”’ 


“He 
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and I departed ast 
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Looking down | 
I saw the Reveren¢ 
solemnly squinting, 
first green, three | 
seventy-five yards 


Not long after ¢ 
playing in a fourso 
to a congested tee, 
waiting just ahead 
Aleck Barnard an 
Thomas Driver, ] 
trived to hide mya 
Aleck Barnard is— 
sort of man who gx 
in the New York § 
under the captior 
ciety is Doing, and 
division of the new; 
reason as yet ins 
fact that Aleck Bar 
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picnic or play a ga 
take a motor trip t 
Mountains is eor 
portant enough to: 
ting down several 
trees and grinding, 
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For some reason eq 
table, it isn’t consi 
slightest importan 
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of evolution or 
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long trousers n 
up at the botto 


gesting that its ow 
his own feet. — 
“Well, how’sitg 
I asked, with the 
nality displayed 
“T’m holding my own—with difficul 
“The dominie prays at his ball and all h 
The Reverend Mr. Driver grinned at 
““And yet some people doubt the effi 
he laughed, teeing his ball and preparin 
The five of us watched his preparations 
but with glances of amusement. He was 
it! He looked at his feet, shifted the 
measured off his distance, waggled, swung bac 
awkwardly, paused, and came down. J 
ions were more surprised than I was wh 
out a full two hundred yards, or even 
down the alley. Aleck followed wit 
swing, got thirty yards more distance- 
the rough. 
“The trouble with playing the do 
“Gs that I can’t say what I want to.” 
“Go ahead,” the Reverend Mr. Drive 
up his old canvas bag. ‘I’m sure these 
object.”’ 
“Now what in hell did he mean by tha 
demanded, as the other players departed dow 
The rest of us laughed. { 
“The old sport!” cried Denny King. 
Aleck pick him up? And how does he get 8! 
that swing?” an 
We watched him send a second shot well 
hole, while Aleck half-topped out of the rout 
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eatch them again. Aleck was in the locker 
nger ale and a thin silver flask, when we got 
sonent had departed. 
did you trim your reverend friend?” we 
jown,” said Aleck grimly. 7 
s that straight?” 

as the road he preaches about. And I'll 
he practices keeping in it too! Caddie? 
4a caddie. He’s never off the course.” 

ou talk about?’”’ Denny King laughed. 
the ice a moment in his glass and listened 


ng to the sixth tee, he asked me if I felt that 
justrial system is antisocial, and once he 
ammy is the same as a jigger. The rest of 
s playing golf. He can concentrate, that 
: 


‘did you answer about the modern indus- 
Denny persisted. 

» said Aleck. 

lyou come to play with him?’’ I demanded. 
or gink was poking around here all by him- 
'and I kind of felt sorry for him—he’s a 
in’t he, if he is a parson?”’ 

- extracted the thin silver flask from Aleck’s 
} enough, Aleck,”’ he said, emptying the re- 
‘ts into his own glass. 

\id Aleck, unresisting, ‘‘you’re a poor, 
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‘\leck,”’ the other laughed. ‘You'll play 
ty .2? 

eighty-four today,” said Aleck, grabbing 
ind departing. 

:d I. ‘And the parson beat him two up! 
ut him on our team when we play South- 
} 3 

| Denny. “Those pants’ll scare his oppo- 
a putts.” 

xht about you, Denny,” Bill Davis grunted. 
out all of us,’’ said Denny calmly. ‘This 
| bh 2? 

ise remark, he peeled his clothes and dis- 


| shower. 
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. “I've Had That Club Fifteen Years,’’ He Said. 


Knowing Aleck Barnard as well as I did, I was quite as 
surprised to see him playing with the Reverend Mr. Driver 
the next day as I had been the first time. Aleck is pretty 
proud of his golf and he hates to be beaten. He is also 
like many people who have little to do—he finds diffi- 
culty in doing it and gets bored easily. It was like him to 
pick up the lone parson one afternoon, with a fine gesture 
of friendliness; and equally like him to drop the parson 
the next. But, quite evidently, he wasn’t dropping him. 
The two of them were plugging along in silent companion- 
ship, a strange contrast in every respect—Aleck followed at 
heel by a caddie with his elaborate bag, the dominie toting 
his own little canvas one. I made it a point to be at the 
house when they came in. 

“Did you trim him again today?”’ I asked the Reverend 
Mr. Driver, carefully emphasizing the ‘‘again.”’ 

“No, I think he’s been practicing praying,’ the parson 
smiled. ‘‘He couldn’t miss the back of the cup.” 

Aleck was beaming. 

“Don’t forget our rubber tomorrow!” he shouted as his 
opponent, still toting the little canvas bag, went down the 
path toward the village. 

“Are his clubs so precious he has to carry ’em home?” 
somebody grunted. 

Aleck turned slowly toward the speaker. 

“A locker costs five dollars a season,’’ said he. “‘What’s 
your contribution to the church?” 

“Just the same as yours, old dear,’’ was the reply. 

Aleck’s powers of repartee were not equal to the occa- 
sion, and he lapsed into a glum silence, evidently forgetful 
of his victory. 

He walked with me later out to our cars. 


‘The dominie used to play at Van Cortlandt years ago,”” 


he said, ‘““when he was in the seminary. Hasn’t had a 
chance to play since till he came here. Ever play Van 
Cortlandt?” 

“Yes; did you?” 

“No! Must be awful. He says he used to get up at 
five o’clock so’s to get started ahead of the crowd. Tough, 
eh?” 

“Tragic!’’ I assented. 

“But a guy that’ll do that has got stuff in him. Wonder 
what his sermons are like?”’ 

“There is a fairly easy way to find out,’’ I laughed. 

Aleck climbed into his runabout. 
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“Tf I blew into his church they’d send for a doctor,” 
said he. ‘‘Wonder what they pay him? Wonder why he’s 
a minister anyhow?” 

“The dominie seems to have stimulated your speculative 
faculties to an unusual degree,” I suggested. 

“Damn good golfer,’”’ was his comment as his starter 
spun. 

A few days later Aleck’s ecclesiastical alliance took a 
new turn. We saw the pair of them out playing with the 
professional. Aleck, of course, was the one who had taken 
Jock along, but the dominie was the one whom he appeared 
to be coaching. 

“Looks as if Aleck was grooming his little chum for the 
amateur championship,’”’ Denny King remarked. ‘Now 
if Aleck will get him a tailor, also 4 

“Cut it out,’ growled Bill Davis. 

“Dear me, are we all getting religion?’”’ sighed Denny. 
‘Shall I say tut-tut if I miss this drive?”’ 

The next week Aleck got me aside one afternoon and 
said, with unwonted excitement, “‘ Well, he’s all ready. 
I’m going to spring something.” 

“So that’s what you’ve been up to!”’ I answered. “‘ Well, 
spring it.”’ 

“You know Bill Trotter?” 

“Of course I know Bill, you ass! You don’t think your 
protégé can trim Bill, do you?”’ 

“‘T know he can,” answered Aleck. ‘‘He’s going to do 
it day after tomorrow. I’ve invited Bill over to play me, 
and I’m going to sprain my arm, cranking my car to get 
here, because the starter’s going to bust, and give him a 
game with the dominie instead.” 

“Bill will love that,’”’ said I. ‘‘The dominie, according 
to your account, is so chatty when he plays, and doubtless 
likes to bet such large sums.”’ 

“Don’t you worry about the betting. I’ll see that Bill 
has all he wants to carry. The dominie’s going to earn 
something for the foreign missions or any old thing he 
pleases.” : 

“Does he know it?”’ I inquired. 

Aleck grinned slyly. 

“Of course not! That’s where I’ve got the joke on both 
of ’em. He’s crabbed on betting. Got some kind of a bug 
it ain’t right. When he gets the money, it’ll be tainted, 
see? And then he’ll have a pretty ethical problem on his 
hands.” (Continued on Page 135) 
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comparison with the swindler who specializes in 

relieving workers of their last-ditch funds—ded- 
icated to securing employment—will pass without 
challenge save for the inference that such a type of 
crook exists. The average man will shake his head at this 
suggestion and reply that, though he knows that the human 
race has produced some mighty poor specimens, he isn’t 
quite ready to believe that working the workers out of their 
last dollars by the lure of promised employment has become 
one of the recognized industries of this country. 

The fact remains, however, that this form of depravity 
has become a specialized industry in the United States and 
has hundreds of expert followers, with whom the average 
burglar or highway- 
man would scorn to 
associate. This spe- 
cialty has developed 
to a point which has ~ 
aroused many states a 
to pass special legis- 
lative measures and 
appoint officers for 
their enforcement, 
to the end of protect- 
ing job hunters from 
this peculiar species 
of crook. The Com- 
monwealth of Penn- 
sylvania appears to 
lead all other states 
in this form of pro- 
tection to the 
workers within its 
borders. It is dis- 
tinctly on the job in 
making the game of 
plucking the jobless 
a dangerous and un- 
popular pastime and 
in confining the op- 
erations of this kind 
of crook to states 
where this type of 
protection to work- 
ers has been some- 
what neglected by 
legislators. When 
the history of Penn- 
sylvania’s fight to 
drive out the employment sharks is known 
throughout the country it is a moral certainty 
that other states will scramble to follow her 
lead in real protective legislation along this 
line. Labor is not often denied its legislative 
demands these days, and here is a form of 
protection to which no employer would raise 
objection. The states having no state laws 
dealing with private employment agencies 
are Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, 

Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
New Mexico, South Carolina and Vermont. 

Of the thirty-eight states regulating private employ- 
ment, I am convinced that Pennsylvania, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin are entitled to lead the list on the 
score of statutes and their enforcement. Some states have 
good laws of this kind but lax enforcement; others, with 
weaker laws, bring up their score through vigor of enforce- 
ment. 

Not until Pennsylvania passed its present law, in 1915, 
regulating employment agencies and then thoroughly 
enforced it, was the extent of crooked transactions in this 
field realized. Up tothat timethe swindlers had things very 
much their own way, as convictions under other criminal 
statutes were difficult. 


[come the ordinary bandit is a gentleman by 


Possibilities of Big Clean-Ups 


HE administration of this law in Pennsylvania rests 

with the Department of Labor and Industry, of which 
Mr. Royal Meeker is secretary. He is a member of Goy- 
ernor Pinchot’s cabinet. Next in line, with respect to the 
enforcement of this statute, is the chief of the Division of 
Licensed Agents in the Bureau of Employment, Mr. 
Jacob Lightner, who has direct supervision of all matters 
relating to private employment agents. As there are more 
than four hundred licensed agents in the state who place 
about one hundred thousand men annually, it will be seen 
that this is a man’s job. 

Under Mr. Lightner are two chief inspectors, one for the 
eastern district and one for the central and western sections 
of the state. The chief inspector of the eastern district, 
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James J. Moran, has been on the job since the Licensed 
Agents Act of 1915 was passed. As Philadelphia is a great 
industrial city, Mr. Moran has had plenty of experience 
and is entitled to rank as a specialist in his peculiar 
calling. 

His job is to make it hot for the crooks who work the 
workers, and he has probably learned more about the 
tricks of those who prey on the job hunters than any other 
man in America. That Pennsylvania is on the blacklist of 
these swindlers is strikingly evidenced by the fact that in 
1922 only three persons attempted to conduct an employ- 
ment agency for profit in the state without a license, as 
against scores of such attempts in the earlier years of the 
present act. The same enforcement pressure 
is applied today by virtually the same force 
of officials as pioneered the enforcement when 
the law was young and swindlers in this line 
were eager to take chances without a license. 

No artist has a keener delight in his 
work than has Inspector Moran. When I 


Ex:Service Men Have Long Been Favorite Game for Employment Swindlers 


remarked that he seemed to make a personal matter of 
his work, he replied: 

“Why not? A burglar er a holdup artist takes his 
chances not only as to his liberty, but his lifetoo. But there 
isn’t anything to be said for the man who, under the pre- 
tense of securing employment for a toiler out of work, will 
take his last dollar and then skip. And women and girls are 
as welcome to the nets of these crooks as are able-bodied 
men. 

“Every time I can get one of those crooks behind the 
bars I feel as if I’d done something towards making the 
state and the country better to live in and work in. If 
there’s a cheaper and more utterly contemptible kind of 
crook operating anywhere than the employment swindler, 
then I’ve overlooked something. 

“Most people have the notion that this game is just 
petty larceny. That’s a mistake. It has possibilities of a 
big clean-up at times of general unemployment. Of course 
the harvest for these crooks is when common labor is out 
of work and there are two men for every job. The harder 
pinched the men are the easier they are fleeced. 

“Back in the summer of 1921, when work of the rougher 
sort was rather scarce, I spotted an advertisement in an 
Italian paper for men to go to the cement mines in Virginia. 
We comb the want ads in the principal papers carefully, 
just as soon as they’re delivered. 

“Tf I were looking for a job myself and had spent my last 
dollar I couldn’t be more attentive to the want ads than I 
am now. Here’s where we pick up most of our clews. And 
when we spot one that has the earmarks of being phony we 
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have to work fast—especially since: 
become wise to our ways. In the ea 
law we could let them run a bit lor 
them with greater deliberation, bu 
portant convictions they all got oni 
was a touch-and-go game and that. 
greed to make them linger they were lik 
penitentiary. e 

“Well, when I spotted that ad for ce 
at the breakfast table. As it offered fift 
when laborers were glad to get thirty-s 
sure that there was something doing. T 
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date sufficiently in advance to give them pl 
which to make a good fat clean-up. ou 
ing the names of the men. A duplicate 
each man who paid, and was a receipt. 

“Tn this case we were fortunate enough | 
the real principals. He received a jail sel 
months. Generally the principals hire am 
office and take in the money so that if the pl 
will be pinched while they make their get- 
ably the man caught claims entire innocence 
nature of the transaction and declares that, 
job, he was glad to get temporary employ! 
which he supposed to be entirely legitiz 
actually innocent—as he sometimes is 
for the principals. But in any event 
to rely on the innocent employe to giv 
arresting and convicting the real crim 

“But the main point in connection with 
is this: In two hours these crooks had tak 


particular kind of swindling. What is 
is nobody’s business—and this applie 


false pretenses, for example. Then 


t 
»,and Curse of Honest 


nrcement is Politics— 
letty Political Pull’’ 


jw which covers employment swindles that is 
i—and it does work!’’ 
«ne of this act, known as No. 397, is the pro- 
210 employment agent shall hereafter conduct 
mrofit unless licensed to do so in accordance 
rvisions of this.act,” and that all fees must be 
)very man who fails, for any reason, to secure 
yent involved. No job, no fees! And no 
{2 of any sort allowed! 
vy employment agent or agency must pay the 
nifty dollars and must give the commonwealth 
r thousand dollars, ‘with two or more sureties 
yompany approved by the secretary.’ Also 
tins a clause reading: ‘‘The employment agent 
age all obligations and pay all damages or 
gall accrue to any person dealing with such 
viagent, by reason of any contract or other 
csuch employment agent, or resulting from 
deeit, excessive charges, misrepresentations, or 
gil act of such employment agent or of his 
lagents, in connection with the business so 
A/r person aggrieved may bring an action for 
ment of said bond in any court of competent 
14 
ows the secretary and his inspectors a lib- 
l¢or its enforcement and for making the rules 
‘lemployment agencies may be permitted to 
\ gether it is a law which may well serve as a 
oler states proposing to enact legislation in- 
ge real protection to its workers against the 
orooked or extortionate employment agency 
die only exceptions named in this act are 
) ‘ing employment for school-teachers exclu- 
isies of any incorporated association of nurses 
mn nts or bureaus maintained by persons, firms 
tis or associations for the purpose of obtain- 
r iemselves, where no fee is charged the appli- 
nj}o9yment. 
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uYoung Women are Victimized 


1G to Inspector Moran, girls and women are 
teictims of employment swindlers—and oper- 
e cirt field are quite likely to be found wearing 
ag ves. Here is a typical case in the branch of 
Wich runs on the rule, ladies first. An advertise- 
ad in certain Philadelphia papers calling for 
e the ages of eighteen and thirty to learn cigar 
thtobacco belt of Connecticut. Applicants were 
> ll on Miss Blank at her rooms in a small 


e¢rds of the inspectors failed to show that any 
hjaame and address given had been granted an 
nligent’s license or had made application for 
hy’ mspector decided that a call at the cigar 
chiting station would be advisable. 

d)-ven girls in the room and thirty-five dollars 
le together with certain blank forms indicating 
“its were to report the first of the month fol- 
pector parlance, when you find money on the 


table and instructions to report the first of 
the month, it means a pinch. 

When the well-groomed matron was in- 
formed that her callers were state employ- 
ment inspectors she smiled and replied, ‘I’m 
certainly glad, girls, to have this visit from 
the state authorities, because it will give 
you a chance to have your decision offi- 
cially supported and confirmed.” 

Then she explained that, 
on account of a strike among 
the cigar makers in Connecti- 
cut, the employers of this 
type of labor had decided to 
train an adequate supply of 

e new help; that the recruits 
“<8 would be paid twelve dollars 
~; a week during their short ap- 
Ne prenticeship and then forty 
| to fifty dollars, according to 
the skill which they devel- 
oped, and that as she was to 
be their permanent chaperon 
they would be assured of the 
most careful oversight and 
guidance. But she under- 
stood girls and knew that 
they must have plenty of in- 
nocent recreation and pleas- 
ures. She would see to it that 
they were not held under too 
strictarein. Besides, she had 
asked the girls to bring their 
mothers to confer with her. 
Bao Then she produced a ecard 
bearing the name of a well- 
known tobacco and cigar 

house of Connecticut. 
““What’s that money on the table for?” bluntly asked 

the chief inspector. 

“Just a deposit of five dollars each,’”’ was the smooth 
reply, ‘‘as an assurance that the depositor will be on hand 
when we go up to Connecticut. You know how girls are— 
liable to allow trifles to change their plans. And, of course, 
it’s a serious and rather expensive thing for the company. 
So we require this trifling deposit to give the girls a sense 
of responsibility as to their agreement. It will be returned 
to them as soon as they reach their place of work.” 

As the chief inspector gathered the money from the 
table the voice of the chaperon lost its smoothness and she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Young man, you’d better be careful!”’ 

This time it was the inspector’s voice which was smooth 
as he replied, ‘‘ Madam, I’m about the most careful young 
man you ever met, You’re under arrest.’ 

His assistant was instructed to go to the telephone in the 
hotel office and call the patrol wagon. This brought the 
hotel manager, who convinced the inspector that the woman 
had obtained the room under false pretenses and that the 
appearance of the patrol wagon at his door would injure 
the standing of a respectable house without justification. 


« 
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“Just call a cab for me,”’ ordered the incensed chaperon. 

“The only cab I’ll call for you,’”’ was the prompt answer, 
“is one with a big bell; but it’s only a short distance to the 
station and if you’d prefer to walk oe 

She did. On preliminary hearing she was held under 
two thousand dollars bonds. Then began a new act which 
in large measure is characteristic of all cases brought by 
this arm of the law against violators of the employment- 
agent act, but it is especially typical of all cases involving 
women offenders under this law. The arrested chaperon 
was permitted to use the telephone. As a result she was 
soon in conference with various politicians. The gathering 
had a striking resemblance to a convention of ward bosses. 
There was no indication that the guests at her impromptu 
reception were pleased to have her in their midst, but for 
some mysterious reason she was able to secure from them 
a remarkable degree of friendly codperation. A bonding 
company went her bail. 


Sinister Political Influence 


HEN the batteries of secret influence were turned on 

the inspector—who had received a telegram from the to- 
bacco company which she claimed to represent, saying that 
she was a fake and requesting that she be held for trial. His 
house telephone brought him so many calls from men in 
the lower strata of politics that he was obliged to have it 
disconnected. His bombardment was with every sort of 
ammunition, from smooth appeals to go easy on a woman, 
to threats to get his job. But being something of an Irish 
terrier of fighting strain, the inspector spoke a few kind 
words to all of them and told them to wait for the trial and 
see what would happen to this swindler of working girls. 
However, the chaperon who had so sympathetic an under- 
standing of girls decided not to wait for the trial. Therefore 
she jumped her bond as blithely as a child would skip a 
rope, and those friends who had been so valiant in her behalf 
held their peace and, presumably, paid the score. 

“The pest and curse,’’ declares Chief Inspector Moran, 
“of honest law enforcement is politics—cheap, petty polit- 
ical pull. I run up against it at every turn. It’s sickening. 
But, fortunately, this is a state matter and a state posi- 
tion—and that helps some. Threats to get my job if I fail 
to ease up on an offender amuse me now, for I’ve learned 
that the state administration stands back of honest prose- 
cution squarely; it wants the workers protected and is 
ready to back every legitimate effort to that end. 

“But the trouble comes in getting convictions and in 
having sentences carried out. I’ve had a judge solemnly 
declare that a man convicted by a jury of violation of this 
law was guilty of the meanest kind of swindling, and then 
turn around and parole the offender. Once we got a poor 
boob who appeared to be technically guilty, perhaps, but 
didn’t know that he was violating the law and really had 
no intention of swindling. His own lawyer, seeing that we 
were inclined to be lenient—as the circumstances morally 
compelled us to be—came to me and said, ‘Look here! 
You’re not going to let him out of jail, are you? He hasn’t 
paid me for my services yet and if you give him the air I can 
whistle for my fee.’”’ 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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This Form of Depravity Has Hundreds of Expert Followers, With Whom the Average Burglar 
or Highwayman Would Scorn to Associate 
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I Should be Wishing to See 


Ix 


CUT the world out after Faith and Harry were gone, as 
| you give up a dear friend whom you used to visit occa- 

sionally. For now, besides my own work at the desk, I 
must manage the farm and direct my household affairs. 
I have done this for seven years. I have made two blades 
of grass grow where nothing grew before, without failing 
to produce at least one novel a year. This is one of the 
best ways of keeping well and all your faculties alert as 
you grow older and are left alone in the silence of just time, 
one day after another day. So I have become a fearfully 
diligent woman. But I am less companionable. I have 
lost the art of conversation. You do, living alone, with 
nobody but your trees and your dog. 

But Faith was not so far away that she could not drop 
down upon me frequently like a bright blessing. For three 
years I lived in anticipation of these visits. Such stirrings 
and doings when I knew she would be coming! Certain 
little cakes that she liked rising up and popping open in 
the oven, filling the kitchen with fragrance. The old cabin 
put a ring on its finger. Fresh flowers inside, everything 
swept and garnished. A fire in the living room unless the 
weather was unbearably warm, because she liked the cheer- 
ful crackle of burning logs. The finest linen and the best 
china for the table, the best of everything, everywhere, be- 
cause this was no prodigal son coming home; this was a 
dutiful daughter, bringing the light of her fairface. Mothers 
are pathetic, aren’t they? Nothing can wean us from our 
children even after life weans them from us. 

And when at last she came, the sound of her voice trail- 
ing off into sudden laughter, this old cabin hummed a 
tune, this place clapped its hands, little flowers beside the 
wall decided to bloom at once; the very cats going about 
with their tails up, the good old dog rubbing his great head 
against her, whimpering with joy. 

You may infer the kind of daughter she was from this: 
Being slim and lovely like her father’s people, she would 
stand before the mirror and try to look like her mother, who 
was neither slim nor lovely. She would call upon me to 
witness this resemblance which I could never see. 

In the evenings she read and corrected the copy that had 
piled up on my desk since her last visit. She was a good 
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critic, honest, with a real sense of literary values. She 
could actually taste words and find them sweet, or tasteless 
and worthless, as the case might be. I have known her to 
shed tears when she felt obliged to disagree with me about 
some scene or sentence in a story, lest she should discour- 
age me. But she invariably stuck to her guns. 

She liked to sew a fine seam, and did it very well. She 
liked to mend her own things and wear them again, pride- 
ful of her thrift. You have seen the charming figures with 
which the bandboxes of fashionable milliners are deco- 
rated? Faith always looked as if she had stepped out of 
one of these boxes without having disarranged one little 
white frill of herself. 

She had my habit of reading the Bible because she liked 
it, not for conscience’s sake. She derived much succulent 
satisfaction from certain of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
The first chapter of Habakkuk fascinated her, and she 
could be moved to tears and tender merriment by that coat 
of many colors Joseph’s father made for him. What I 
mean is that she could actually see that dearest son of 
Jacob strutting about in this coat. She would speculate 
about the length of it. She knew it must be rather long, 
according to the style in those days. Still, she could only 
visualize little Joseph in a rainbow jacket which barely 
reached his hips. Whereupon she would keen up a laugh 
that should have made these ancient Scriptures smile. 

We exchanged the letters during this period afterwards 
published in From Sunup to Sundown. She slipped them 
in along with her real letters to me onee in so often, for 
when she was not at home she wrote to me every day. 

You will know how to take this little wreath of memo- 
ries to Faith, as you have so kindly permitted me to place 
a crown upon my circuit rider’s head, for they are now the 
very fragrance of my life, and a part of this record, from 
which she must pass presently as she has already passed 
from life itself. 


. 


I remember her last visit. It was on the 
fiftieth birthday, which falls on Saint Pa’ 
suspected that I might forget this birthday, 
the case. Something happened on the 1 
day—a little thing, to be remembered lo 
great and important events in my life. WI 
mail came in there was no letter from Fait 
with me. I complained of this. 

“In paradise, my dear, I should miss yi 
said, laughing. 

But she did not laugh. She gave me: 


n¢ 


we are in health, when death is terribly ne 
last day we had together until I was calle 
a month later. She had been stricken su 
gone very quickly. When she was within1 
breath of the end, with her eyes fixed te 
face, she said: 
“What a mother—what a mother you 
me.”’ And she would have me clasp 
neck, 
Hearts break, dear friends, but we 
with them. We may have no reason | 
achieving, but we must go on living. Se 
on with courage. If we make a prof 
virtue goes out of us; we become con 
that can happen is unbearable, else it 
Some day when we are old and tired 
gone we have a right to fail, but not unt 
This queer thing happened to me: F 
insomnia. I was anxious all the time : 
I used to wake in the night, holding my 
Lundy, or wondering about Faith, who wa 
The night after her death I slept sound 
in thirty years. I seemed to have pass 
of quietness. I had a terrible peace. I 
but I rested. What I kept saying to 
would get up presently and go back to Wol 
All this happened in May of 1919, bu' 
before I got back to my desk. Then ] re 
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ast of the circuit-rider stories. The writing 
lwas for me a great deliverance, because I 
onfidence and courage as a worker when it 
Jin Tue Post and was so kindly received. 
'e sometimes led to do beautiful things with- 
She value of their service. When this story 
Jeived many letters, some of them beginning 
|.» It was sweet to be called so by men in 
1; ef the world who belonged to different 
Jerent walks of life, a sort of richness to feel 
Jag childless, they recognized some quality 
other in me. My reputation has suffered 
srimmage of living, due partly to the acci- 
dand more particularly to the impudent and 
yy I have sometimes carried out my convic- 
ave had so many of the kindest things done 


in the years shortly after A Circuit Rider’s 
"il, I received a check for two dollars and a 
snebody who wanted to help the widow of a 
jlacher. He said he was a traveling man who 
4 far from the fold, but that his father had 
list itinerant, and his mother had had a very 
{: his father’s death. So he knew how it was 
¢was sending me the inclosed check. I kept 
‘ma grateful letter, telling him not to worry, 
\rery well, but would let him know if I 
ig. 
he letters I received, I am strong with these 
~cperience one-eyed men of the world who 
li2s on the road selling everything from silks 
I must be corrupt, after all, because I am 
ir good will and faith in me as I should not 
mmendation of the great saints. What I 


'would take the latter as a nickel’s worth of 
[e= with dollars for the same kind from 


publicans and sinners. They know if you have the food of 
kindness and love in you which they need and crave, while 
your great saint may be a sort of Dives, with his spiritual 
barns full of virtues that you have not got, and he reared 
back chiding you for your poverty, which is your sins. 
This, dear brethren, is the test of a church—whether sin- 
ners and the ragamuffin souls of Icst men believe in its 
integrity, its power to comfort and save. I am not compar- 
ing myself to a church, you understand; I am simply using 
a familiar illustration, and maybe giving myself a few airs, 
because it is a grand feeling to have pecple who read your 
stuff actually believe it is the truth, not fiction, and to be 
moved thereby to an act of charity, like writing the author 
such letters as I sometimes receive, or being moved to per- 
form some other good deed. 

Recently in an article on The Unknown Great American 
Woman I menticned a certain widow who lives near me 
as being one of these women who hold the world together, 
who never lead a reform or a parade, and will have no 
Arlington monument raised to their memory. I merely 
told how poor she was, how cheerful, how good, and how 
hard she worked. I used her simply.as an illustration, you 
understand. Tomy amazement, many sinners and onesaint 
put their shoulders to this widow’s wheel. She will probably 
be able to pay the mortgage on her farm this year, and she 
is even now dressed as fine as a fiddle on Sabbath days in 
the clothes you have sent her; and though she has always 
leaned hopefully toward a sublime faith in miracles, this 
faith has been confirmed by these gifts. The Lord can never 
astonish her again by His mercies, not even if she awakened 
some morning and found that her house had been painted 
sky blue by starlight. She can believe that strongly, you 
understand, in the diligence of His angels. This direct 
confidence in the Lord may cheat you who actually sent 
these gifts, but it makes a happy and fearless woman out 
of a very forlorn and terrified little widow with a houseful 


of children, which ought to satisfy you almost as well as 
if you had been praised by name in the county paper for 
your charity. 

As to that, I have frequently advocated the establish- 
ment of a good-news service in this country. We are acquir- 
ing a catastrophic taste for news because too much is 
published about crime and vice while we take our virtues for 
granted, as we never praise the heavens for the stars that 
shine there, having been so long accustomed to the loveli- 
ness of these stars. This is wrong. We are cheating our- 
selves of the best truth. I would not go so far as to shout 
that the millennium is at hand in spite of the courageous 
faith of the Seventh Day Adventists, but if you can pcssi- 
bly forget the bad news you read in the papers this morn- 
ing, the gossip you heard yesterday, the erotic or bandit 
play you saw last night, and look about you with a hopeful 
eye, it must become perfectly clear to you that we are 
doing better and are at least twice as far from perdition as 
we are from paradise. 

We are not worse men and women than we used to be; 
we are simply clouded with too much bad information. 
Every telegraph line and cable has become an interna- 
tional gossip. If we cannot know all the good that is going 
on in the world, we ought not to be so carefully informed 
about all that is going wrong in the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

Sometimes I wish we could live the good little lives we 
used to live according to every man’s own domestic Monrce 
Doctrine. I wish the mind of our times would settle down, 
and that we might be given, as we used to be, to revivals, 
picnics and romance. I want to be peaceful and “‘sit and 
sing my soul away to everlasting peace.” 

As it is, I must be a new woman in a new world, and 
start all over as a citizen and a voter. At my age, with my 
experience and traditions, this is not only a hardship, it is 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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I Have Not Set Down Everything That Should Have Gone Into This Record. But Let That Go; We Never Get All of Life Into the Lives We Live, Either 


OT more books’n I can read, right 
G now.” Elmer, who committed his 
part to memory with the effortless 
speed and accuracy of his ten years, took 
his cue nonchalantly, his at- 
tention fixed on the nodding 
tassels of the linen fly nets 
that guarded Bet and Nell 
to their ear tips. 

He enjoyed the game that 
beguiled the stretches be- 
tween farms; but its chief 
virtue in his estimate lay in 
the fact that when Uncle 
Clem Bixby was engaged 
with the printed canvasses 
provided by helpful pub- 
lishers to beginning sales- 
men Elmer was allowed to 
drive. 

He clicked his tongue 
softly against his teeth in 
the pause that followed Ob- 
jection Number Nine. 

“That’s right, Mr. Clin- 
ton’’—it was understood 
that during these rehearsals 
Elmer should be dignified by 
the formal address— ‘‘ that’s 
the first thing ’t came into 
my head when I took the 
agency for the Universal 
C’mpendium of Useful 
Knowledge. I says to my- 
self, ‘Here’s a book that was 
just printed on purpose for 
folks like Mr. Clinton—folks 
that owns too many books 
already and can’t get time 
to read ’em. Here’s a book 
that e’ntains everything 
that’s in all the others—a 
book that a busy man can 
take and use ’stead of a 
whole lib’ry.’”’ 

“Tt doesn’t say that in the 
canvass,” objected Elmer. 
‘*It starts, ‘Nobody can 
have too many books, Mr. 
Blank; nobody can have half 
enough,’ and it goes on 
about ——”’ 

“T know it does, Elmer. 
Maybe I’d ought to do like 
it says in the booklet, only 
Isort of hate to start arguing 
with a customer when I can 
make out to ’gree with him. 
Guess that’s how I’m built— 
always rather side in with 
folks than go against ’em. 
I’ll see how it goes, anyhow, 
trying it my way. Le’s see, 
where was I? I’d say, ‘Mr. 
Clinton, this here book’ll give you the meat that’s inside 
all the others, and none of the shells.’ I’d say ——”’ 

Elmer listened until a pause prompted him to advance 
Objection Number Ten. Before Uncle Clem could re- 
spond the sound of swift, staccato hoof beats and light, 
speeding wheels demanded room to pass. Elmer pulled the 
team skillfully to the dusty weeds that overhung the yel- 
low ribbon of beaten track, frowning a little. He hated to 
admit that Bet and Nell must swallow anybody’s dust, 
even with the heavy van to haul. 

He continued to scowl at the spidery buggy that whirled 
up abreast, at the thick-set, prosperous man in new straw 
hat and city clothes who nodded and grinned in affable 
condescension as he passed, at the dust cloud that lifted 
and spread like a long, lazy plume of yellow smoke. 

“Liv’ry rig,” said Uncle Clem. “Salesman, prob’ly, 
same’s you'll be one o’ these fine days. Better’n peddling, 
hey, Elmer? Drive around in a genteel hired rig when you 
ain’t riding on the cars, stay to all the best hotels on the 
fat o’ the land, bank good money every week oe 

Elmer’s scowl thickened. He was puzzled and dis- 
pleased by these recurring lectures that reflected on an 
utterly satisfying existence. That was the way his mother 
had talked whenever she mentioned Uncle Clem’s busi- 
ness, back in the days when Elmer’s summers had been 
spent respectably in Ellaville, where, for some reason, a 
boy named Elmer Clinton had to wear wide, stiff-starched 
collars to church suppers and might not lawfully associate 
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**Do You Good to Get a Drive Back of Them High Steppers, Mis’ Hadlow. Me and Eimer'll 
Take Good Care of Charlie’’ 


with the rough boys who splashed naked in the swim- 
ming hole back of the broken dam. He saw no reason why 
Uncle Clem should speak approvingly of a man who drove 
a hired rig and slept in hotels. 

‘“Wonder what he’s selling.’? Uncle Clem neglected the 
canvass to squint through the dust at the buggy, now far 
ahead. ‘‘Didn’t look like it could be books, without he 
carried his samples under the seat.’”’ He. nodded with 
evident satisfaction as the rig turned in at a line of old slow- 
dying honey locusts that lifted black, twisted branches 
over a lane. ‘‘Going to see old man Hadlow, I guess. 
We'll ketch up with him, maybe, in yonder, and find out.” 

He hummed a hymn tune, dolefully out of key with the 
look that seemed to wake his face, the eyes narrowed to 
pin points of brightness, the nostrils wide, so that Elmer 
thought of the Friday afternoon recitation about the war 
horse that smelled powder smoke. : 

“Ain’t many could sell to old man Hadlow,” he said, as 
if to himself. “Rich as paint and twicet as close. Le’s see 
now.” 

Elmer followed the buggy into the lane. Uncle Clem 
rummaged in the cupboard back of the seat, humming 
again as he fingered his favorite items of merchandise, and 
stocked one pocket after another. The farm buildings were 
a long way back from the main road, and the lane was 
rutted and rough. Elmer remarked on the fact. They’d 
come a good. mile out of their way, he estimated; it 
wouldn’t pay unless Uncle Clem made a pretty good sale. 
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listening to the thrust and parry. A lean 
discovered him and barked sullenly until hi 
side door. Hadlow’s surly voice growl 
enter. 

“Go right ahead and finish your busines 
I’d just as lief wait. Just driving by an 
stop in for a minute.” ae 


Hadlow. ‘‘Told you twenty times I don’t 
off peddlers.” 

“Just what I’m always telling folks, 
don’t pay to do business with folks you don 


letter paper. Hadlow snarled an angr, 
waste. , 


seen the latest little money saver on t 
need to waste paper just because you § 
got one of these Presto-Rayso Ink Rem¢ 
ink spot outen anything in less’n a minute Dy 

He demonstrated the action of the twin bo 
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adlow’s leather purse without its owner’s 
> Clem’s flow of speech did not pause during 
4m; it reverted, now, to the fountain-pen 


{ll the worse when you re’lize that fifty cents 
jtylo Stylus, the self-filling ink pencil that 
’ clog, scratch, leak ’r wear out—writes 
¢ pencil and as perm’nent as a pen, and you 
your pants pocket like a jackknife if you’re 
oes away with the ink bottle and writes so 
4th you don’t even have to use no blotter.” 
-ylesman’s half-dollar followed Hadlow’s into 
fore the hypnosis of the voice wore thin. 
jetreated in good order, and the reassured 
him back to the van. Uncle Clem had a 
dogs. 

if mild regret in his voice as he enlightened 
a back to the main road. 


iss, sure enough, Elmer, just like I guessed 
past us.”’ He shook his head meditatively. 
stened quite a spell before the dog give me 
. Kind of figured I’d learn something off a 
rin.” 
od to the team. 
sie? Pretty slick, I’ll bet.” 
¢ Clem’s head moved doubtfully. 
“htly know. Maybe you got to sell different 
yrrying a line of mining stock. I don’t guess 
or would sell a sight of our goods, Elmer— 
} went at it considerable different.” 
od. 
culd sell his old stock better’n he could if you 
0 it,”’ he declared. “‘I bet you could handle 
jst as good as anybody if you was a mind to.” 
3's face relaxed in spite of his endeavor to 
iow Elmer’s good opinion always pleased 
é as he knew it must be. Usually he was at 
t.combat the boy’s liking for their trade. It 
‘\o for Emmy’s son to grow up with the no- 
cling was an honorable calling. But now he 
ron go unchallenged, his thoughts engaged 
ne had overheard at Hadlow’s. 
da sort of hankering to tackle something 
sed bashfully. ‘Guess I’d make a mess of 
“sort of fun to find out how it goes. If I was 
there gold-mine stock I’d say, ‘Mr. Clinton, 
ily right. It’s plumb true’t most gold mines 
it 


ain’t only holes in the ground ’t belong to first-rate liars. 
That’s why I’m handling this here King Solomon. Black 
Sand Gold Dredging Corp’ration—it ain’t a hole in the 
ground—it’s right on top, where you can see what’s in it 
and how much is in it. You only got to take and run this 
here ’riferous black sand through one of our patent dredgers 
and sieve out the gold, same’s you’d put seed oats through 
a fanning mill.’ I’d say, ‘Mr. Clinton, you owe yourself a 
share in this big money.’ I’d say, ‘Mr. Clinton, it ain’t only 
fair to your dollar to give it a chance to grow up into a 
ten-dollar bill, same as a shoat grows up to be a hog.’ I’d 
say, ‘Mr. Clinton ——’”’ 

He interrupted himself presently with an abashed 
chuckle as they approached the next homestead, a huddle 
of small barns and sheds across the road from a weather- 
beaten one-story house, half smothered in climbing roses. 

“Shucks, Elmer, whyn’t you stop me, wasting time 
talking big? I’d ought to have studied some more on that 
there canvass so’s I could sell a copy of the c’mpendium 
here. Guess I better try it anyhow.”’ 

He reached into the recess under the seat as Elmer 
pulled in beside the house. A woman looked up from a 
wooden tub of washing at the sound of the wheels and 
called a sharp caution to the little boy who played sol- 
emnly in the path. Uncle Clem clambered briskly over 
the wheel, his black hat in his hand. 

“Morning, Mis’ Hadlow. This here your boy? Don’t 
seem hardly poss’ble ’t he’s growed so sence I stopped here 
last time.” 

He squatted before the child and a tin mud turtle with 
quivering head and tail appeared on the flat of his hand. 
The boy put forth a deliberate arm, but his mother called 
sharply and he drew it back. 

““Tt’s no use giving Charlie any presents this time, Mr. 
Bixby.”’ The woman spoke in a flat, weary voice. “I can’t 
buy anything.” 

She pushed back a straggling strand of black hair with 
her bared forearm, and her hand showed swollen and pink 
from the soapy water. Uncle Clem put the turtle on the 
well curb beside the boy and straightened to face her. 

“Don’t wonder you feel sort of wore out, Mis’ Hadlow, 
doing a big wash with that there yellow soap. Guess it’d 
be different if you was using ’Lectric Cleanser, like this 
here.” 

He produced a small packet with an effect of legerde- 
main and approached the tub. The woman laughed un- 
steadily and madea pushing gesture with the wet, pink hand. 
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“Please don’t sell me anything this time, Mr. Bixby. 
I can’t afford to spend a cent—honestly. Since Jim 
died . 

She left the sentence in the air. Uncle Clem stopped on 
the brink of his gambit. 

“Jim? You don’t mean to tell me —— 

“Last August. He went out with a threshing gang and 
the machine—caught him.” She kept to the flat tone. “I 
haven’t been buying much since. The place just about 
got us a living when Jim was here to work it. Now ii 

Uncle Clem shook his head. 

“You been trying to run it yourself? No help?” 

She shrugged. 

“‘Can’t make out to hire hands, the way I’m fixed.” 

The peddler nodded sidewise in the direction from which 
he had come. 

“‘Jim’s father—he don’t help you?” 

She laughed. 

‘‘Never forgave Jim for marrying me. 
fault that Jim ——”’ 

Uncle Clem nodded soberly. He was reasonably well 
acquainted with the elder Hadlow. 

“Jim left you the place, didn’t he—free and clear? 
Don’t you guess it’d be better to sell out? You could go 
back to the town and open up your mil’n’ry store again.” 

Once more she answered with the flat laugh. 

““Who’s to buy? There’s ten farms for sale right in this 
school district and nobody with money enough to buy an 
acre—except Jim’s father. If Jim’d lived we’d have made 
it pay. There’s ten acres in apple trees that’ll bear in two 
or three years. But nobody wants it—not at any price. 
It’ll go for taxes pretty soon.” 

Uncle Clem’s lower lip pursed and protruded. He 
pinched it thoughtfully between thumb and forefinger, 
his glance running over the slope beyond the house where 
the thrifty young fruit trees showed above the tall weeds. 
A whir of wheels sounded in the road, slowed and stopped, 
and a hail came back to him. 

He turned and nodded soberly at the stock vender in 
the livery rig. 

“Say, is this the right road back to Glen Echo?” 

“Straight ahead till you come to the four corners, and 
turn left there.” 

Uncle Clem gestured; the buggy whirred on down the 
road. Uncle Clem’s eyes, when they came back to meet 
the woman’s, had again contracted to that queer pin-point 
brightness. (Continued on Page 162) 
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“Please Don’t Sell Me Anything This Time, Mr. Bixby. I Can’t Afford to Spend a Cent—Honestly. Since Jim Died 


4 MINK!” 
“Yes, Mr. Bowser.” 
‘°S Mink, dictation, 


please.” 

’S Mink—Miss Myrtle Mink on the pay roll of the 
Bowsers, Inc., Publicity Engineers—snapped to attention 
by the desk of that illustrious sloganeer, J. Sanford Bowser. 
Unlimbering her battery of needle-pointed pencils she made 
ready to enmesh in the loops, hooks and lassos of her short- 
hand the pearls that would inevitably fall from the Bow- 
serian lips. 

The great man tilted back in his solid mahogany swivel 
chair and swept the ceiling with inspiration-seeking blue 
eyes. Pensively he puffed a Marlborough-Somerset— 
Every Puff Has a Pedigree. If Marlborough-Somersets 
were at the bottom of the sea, Discriminating Smokers 
would Dive for Them! Only One Quarter for the Nifty 
Purple Packet. 

Bowser himself had sired those words; they had come to 
him in his bath in one of those white-hot flashes that only 
creative geniuses know, and he had leaped up, all suds and 
ecstasy, to dash forth, just as he was, a modern Archimedes, 
to note down his latest deathless phrase in the big vellum- 
bound book kept for that purpose. Those words had put 
Marlborough-Somersets on the map. Putting things on the 
map was Mr. Bowser’s calling and he held it sacred. 

“Our mission—yours and mine,’ he sometimes de- 
scribed it to the two thousand members of his organization 
in his monthly homilies. 

‘Please,’ he would say—“‘ please let none of us be heard 
referring to the advertising ‘game.’”’ To younger members 
of the company, who now and again had been known to 
imply timorously that to work twelve hours a day for 
twenty-five dollars a week was trying, he would say, ‘“‘But, 
my dear young man—or woman—consider: Are you not 
preparing for the priesthood of publicity?’’ Blushing, 
abashed at their crass display of materialism, they would 
slink back to their desks. 

And now that archbishop of publicity, Mr. Bowser, was 
giving himself over to profoundest cogitation. His tall, 
pale brow was knit; plainly some grave responsibility 
rested on his Fifth-Avenue-tailored shoulders. His tense 
face gave evidence of a mind in labor. Miss Mink’s face, 
between tortoise-shell spectacles and permanent wave, was 
also sympathetically furrowed. Silence, thick as Grade-A 
cream, filled the spacious office. Mr. Bowser exhaled a 
sigh, the sigh of a poet soul in the pangs of self-expression. 
He pressed a finger to his temple as if he sought some 
magic push button there. He sighed again, poignantly. 

So sighed Shakspere as he poised his fountain pen in air 
just before writing down, ‘‘To be, or not to be—that is the 
question.”’ 

So sighed Dante and Poe. 
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“What,’’ She Demanded, “‘Do You Mean by This?” 
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A hush, fraught with ex- 
pectancy, seemed to have 
spread over the room, over 
the twenty-story Bowser 
Building, over all New 
York. Even the Elevated 
trains tempered their roar 
to a scarcely audible rev- 
erent mumble. A waiting 
world seemed to sense that 
the mighty mind of Bowser 
was undergoing confine- 
ment and would soon give 
birth to a cosmic idea. 

Suddenly his eyes fo- 
cused on a spot in the ceil- 
ing. They were lit by the 
divine fire. Miss Mink 
crouched, pencil ready, like 
asprinter waiting thestart- 
er’s gun. Mr. Bowser 
leaped to his feet; ina rapt 
and ringing voice he cried, 
“T am Purity.” 

Miss Minkstared at Mr. 
Bowser, startled. One 
might almost have thought 
that she intended to dis- 
pute the statement. 

“T beg pardon, Mr. 
Bowser?” she faltered. 

Oblivious of the mun- 
dane, in his rhapsody of 
poetic fancy, he did not 
hear her. 

“Tam Delicacy,” he de- 
claimed. ‘I am Whole- 
someness.”’ 

Miss Mink’s eyes appre- 
hensively measured the 
distance to the door; she wished to be ready to escape 
in case he became violent. 

“T am the Essence of Fields of Sun-Caressed and Dew- 
Spangled Clover,” chanted Mr. Bowser, ‘‘transmuted by 
Nature’s Alchemy ” He paused, frowned. ‘‘Why 
aren’t you taking this down, ’S Mink?” 

““Oh—oh, were you dictating, Mr. Bowser?’”’ Confusion 
overwhelmed her. ‘“‘I—er—it was so beautiful id 

The rebuke expired unuttered on his lips. 

“Yes,” he said, to her and himself, ‘“‘it is Big Stuff.’’ 
Then, ‘‘We’ll start again, ’S Mink.” 

She, penitent, trained her pencil on a vestal page. 

Again Mr. Bowser enunciated, ‘‘I am Purity. [Capital 
‘P,’ ’S Mink.] Iam Delicacy. Iam Wholesomeness. I am 
the Essence of Fields of Sun-Caressed and Dew-Spangled 
Clover, transmuted by Nature’s Alchemy. [Paragraph, 
’*S Mink.] 

“*The lowing herds that wind slowly o’er the lea’ [quotes, 
’S Mink] are proud that they are related to me. 

“T represent Achievement. Civilized Man working in 
Perfect Harmony with Old Mother Nature produces me. 
Through the ages Man has sought me and only now has he 
found me. 

“T am Fulfillment—the end of the long trail, the 
Goal, attained at last. 

“T am a Builder. Not river-spanning 
Bridges, nor cloud-touching temples of 
Business, nor mighty Barks that sail the 
Seven Seas do I build. But I build the 
Builders of these! I build Muscle and 
Sinew and Brawn. I build Men! 

“Tam Power, ready, willing, eager to be 
used. You will find me wherever Big Men 
meet to do Big Things—in conferences of 
statesmen, in meetings of boards of di- 
rectors, in chambers of commerce, in ses- 
sions of Rotary Clubs. I give men that Pep 
that gives them Punch and Personality. 

“Tired Men turn to me at the end ofa 
nerve-jangled day and I fail them not. For 
Iam Strength, and I give of my Strength 
to all who wish it. 

“To all am Ia Friend, and all love me— 
the prattling kiddie, the growing young- 
ster, the business man and his wife, the 
dear old folks. 

“Tam Satisfaction. Iam Health Itself. 
I am Mandelbaum’s Gilt-Edge Cheese.” 
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Come to Him in 

His Bath in One of 

Those White-Hot 

rs Flashes That Only 

Creative Geniuses 
Know 


she said, ‘‘any more than I would co 
feminine appeal to get work out of the: 
writers.” 


“Tn business,”’ she stated, “one must do 

“Which are?” he inquired. 

“Be cold as a wedge,” she replied, “and 
overhead.” = 
They shook hands on it; they never kis 
hours. - 
In the richly impressive office of Mr. Bo 
Decorations by the Rembrandt-Levy Studi 
of commerce were revolving again, and Bc 
had become, with the celerity of a protean 
the high-speed executive. 7 

“°S Mink, take a memo.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bowser.” : 

“Memo to Mrs. Bowser,” he dictated. 

In re: luncheon conference. : 

I wish to confer with you on new posters fc 
Hot Water Bottle Beautiful. Will you please 
Ritz at 1:12 precisely? J. SANFORD Bows! 


He might have saved several seconds by 
the partition that separated their sanctum 
thin wall he could hear her brisk soprano 
efficiency would have forbidden that course, 
hadn’t. ; 

“Put everything in writing” was one of 
that made the Bowsers what they are today 
net income last year was two hundred and 
dollars and a few odd cents, the correctnest 
ciples is hardly disputable. 

Having sent the memorandum to his wif 
immersed himself in an ocean of work. In 
smooth-functioning machinery of the Bows 
brought him a memorandum on the viole 
that individualized the memorandums of hi 
Mr. Bowser read it his lips made a gesture 
Her memorandum read: 


To Mr. Bowser: In re: luncheon conference. 
Sorry but can’t meet you today. : 
P. I. Bowskr, Associ 


Mr. Bowser permitted himself to pause f¢ 
the midst of his working day and survey thi 
of New York with vaguely perturbed eyes. 
thought was pricking at one of his brain 
fifth time in succession that Mrs. Bowser h: 
invitation to lunch. ' 
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en social luncheons solely he would have 
t these—these were business luncheons. He 
z, to his desk and incontinently discharged 
es to the priesthood of publicity. Then 
tly relieved, Mr. Bowser {went to lunch 
| to the Vanderbilt. He did not go there or- 
had a purpose in going there this day—he 
vut if they served Mandelbaum’s Gilt-Edge 
hey didn’t, why. They didn’t. Mr. Bowser 
mpling a dish of fresh stewed plums and 
jing that by the power of the printed word 
3] this and all hotels to serve his product, 
down the dining room, he beheld a mauve- 
.d a copper-hued coiffure that could belong 
(aan—and that woman was Pandora Irene 


let curious eyes range past her to her com- 
1(r. Bowser afforded the world a glimpse of 
that lurked beneath his well-groomed ex- 
sly, almost savagely skinning a plum. 
» observed. ‘“‘Patent-leather hair and a 
.Nincompoop! Under thirty! And she de- 
ration!” 
47 into a plum and a sharp profane word es- 
had forgotten to remove the pit. In his 
yars Mr. Bowser had never before forgotten 
sits from his stewed plums. 
lving day J. Sanford Bowser sent another 
an urgent one—to his wife: 
xr: In re: luncheon. 
ut luncheon at the Ritz at 1:09 sharp. 


/ J. SANFORD Bowser, President. 


i . 
| rejoinder contained one single pregnant 
: 


ts In re: luncheon. 
} P. I. Bowsmr, Associate President. 


hrugged his shoulders as one who dismisses 

nce and turned his attention to a new prose 
poem on Mandelbaum’s 
Gilt-Edge Cheese. At a 
quarter to one he glanced 
at his platinum wrist 
watch—it was a Krafty- 
Kronometer—“ Yours for 
a Good Time” —and said, 
“°S Mink, I’m going to 
lunch.” 

“Where, Mr. Bowser? 
In case that long-distance 
call from Seattle comes 
in en ie 

Mr. Bowser reached for 
hat and stick; for two 
seconds, perhaps two and 
a half seconds, he darkly 
regarded the Cabistan rug 
on the office floor. Then 
is Re he spoke: 

“The Vanderbilt,” he 
| said gruffly. “Forgot to 
ask them about that 
cheese.”’ 

«Mr. Bowser to seek to justify any act of his. 
sorbed him that he rode down in the public 
’ of his own private one. At the hotel he 
trate on the menu, but his eye strayed from 
ay of dishes and roamed over the room. 
< stirred him that he did not veto the wait- 
tof steak-and-kidney pie, although he did 
1 are for steak-and-kidney pie. What he had 
2:e even less pleasant to him. The man with 
a er hair was telling Mrs. Bowser, presum- 
‘cory, and she was laughing at it. 

nnched his pie and his eyes nar- 

2ssures; she seldom laughed at his 

\. Bowser stalked from the dining 

‘state that he tipped the waiter 

)2r cent of the bill. It went hard 

Hs submitted for Mr. Bowser’s 

er sloganeers that afternoon. 
1uinutes past four 
iss Mink. 

)\Irs. Bowser,’’ he 
Sone was purpose- 


hughed at His 
t tories 


l/» at home tonight. 
WSER, President. 


essenger entered | 
ident rubber heels ' 
ler memorandum 


’: In-re: dinner. 
lered apple dump- 
you. 

‘ociate President. 


ML BLOMEN(H DL. 


For perhaps a second or a second and a quarter the face 
of the great sloganeer softened; then it became as marble 
again. 

“Memo to Mrs. Bowser,’”’ he said, voice steeped in 
irony. 

In re: apple dumplings. 


Pity to waste them. Haven’t you a FRIEND [all caps, 
’*S Mink] you could ask in my place? 


J. SANFORD Bowser, President. 


It was well past five, and Mrs. Bowser should have been 
lighting her third cigarette over her cocktail at the Jill 
Club, discussing feminism, Freud and fashions with the 
smart denizens of that very smart organization of profes- 
sional women—no amateur women need apply. But she 
was doing nothing of the kind. Alone in her office she sat, 
head bent over desk, and it was not the making of a new 
slogan that absorbed her. She was staring very hard at 
certain orange memorandums that had come to her from 
her spouse. 

“Tt’s the fifth time in two weeks he hasn’t come home 
for dinner,’ she muttered. 

Then she went to the Jill Club, and silently drank not 
one but two cocktails. She took no part in the buzzing and 
bickering about her, and she was usually the liveliest of all 
that lively group. 

“What’s wrong with you, Bowser?” queried a fellow 
member, Judy Sipe, of Judy Sipe & Co., Seasoned Invest- 
ments, in her hearty man-to-man fashion. Mrs. Bowser 
only glared at her. 

“Come, Bowser,”’ the irrepressible Miss Sipe rallied her. 
“Don’t pretend you have the golden gift of silence. What 
complex is bothering you today?” 

‘*Sipe,’’ said Mrs. Bowser with icy deliberateness, ‘‘you 
need a shave.’”’ And with that Pandora Irene Bowser 
strode out to her limousine, leaving the crushed Sipe 
thoughtfully fingering her upper lip. 

Mrs. Bowser was cruising up Fifth Avenue toward her 
nineteen-room-and-nine-bath domicile on Park Avenue 
when her Japanese chauffeur was startled 
by her razor-edged hiss in his ear. 

“Hondo, slow down! Drive near the 
curb!” 

The alert green eyes of Mrs. Bowser had il 


seen ornamenting the sidewalk a pair of {RS 


faultlessly tailored brown trousers with a 
fine black stripe. She knew that suiting; 
she herself had selected it for J. Sanford 
Bowser, and it was clearly his long legs that 
animated the trousers. But it was not the ; 
presence of the Bowserian trousers—and , 
legs—amid the homing pedestrians on that a mae 
splendid thoroughfare that caused her eyes a 
to light up like the colored bottles in old- 
fashioned drug-store windows. It was the 
fact that Bowser did not walk alone. A 
woman was with him—a young woman. 
“What a shockingly bad hat!” That 
was Mrs. Bowser’s first reaction. ‘And 
that suit! A girl as 
slender as that should 
not wear stripes.” 
As her limousine drew 
abreast of them Mrs, 
Bowser noted that the aera 
great sloganeer was talk- 
ing with the utmost 
animation to his com- 
panion. 
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‘A new copy writer,’ thought Mrs. Bowser. ‘‘He’s giv- 
ing her that organization-loyalty line.”’ 

Then she caught a’glimpse of the girl’s face. It was alert, 
large-eyed, decidedly comely and fringed with a black 
bang—and it was the face of an entire stranger. With eyes 
incredulous yet compelled by fact to believe, she saw her 
husband take the girl’s elbow and steer her into the door 
of the St. Regis dining room. The Japanese chauffeur was 
almost startled out of his Oriental imperturbability by a 
voice so hoarse it must have lacerated the lining of the 
speaking tube. 

“Home, Hondo!” said the voice. 

That night as he cleaned the limousine, Hondo won- 
dered why his otherwise adorable employer had littered the 
floor with a three-and-a-half-dollar orchid he had placed 
fresh in its silver vase that very morning. 

Mr. Bowser surprised his secretary next day. 

“°S Mink,” he asked abruptly, ‘‘would you mind look- 
ing at my head?”’ 

Miss Mink said she wouldn’t mind. 

“Look close,” said Mr. Bowser. ‘‘Do you see any gray 
hairs?”’ 

He presented his well-brushed locks for her inspection. 

“No, Mr. Bowser,’”’ she reported; ‘‘not one.” 

“Thanks, ’S Mink.’’ 

He studied some proofs on his desk, then looked up. 

‘OS Mink.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bowser.” 

“Do you think one swallow makes a summer?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Bowser.” 

“Thank you, ’S Mink.” 

At almost that identical second Miss Gussing, the 
strong-minded, strong-faced and unbelievably efficient 
secretary to Mrs. Bowser, was startled into making her 
first error in fourteen years of typing by hearing Mrs. 
Bowser say, ‘‘Gussing, look atme. AmI a hag?” 

Miss Gussing looked. 

“Oh, no,”’ she said with conviction. 

“Be frank with me, 
Gussing. Am I beginning 
to show my age?” 

She was thirty-four. 
en “Oh, not at all,’’ Miss 
: Gussing assured her. 
“And that’s a stunning 

dress you’re wearing.” 
/ “Jouvin’s, Paris; only 
j two hundred and eighty 
dollars,” said Mrs. Bow- 
ser. ‘‘Do you think I 

should bang my hair?” 

= Lidon‘tes 

““Some people 
seem to like bangs,” 
said Mrs. Bowser. 

(Continued on 

Page 160) 


The Man With the Patent:Leather Hair Was Telling Mrs. Bowser, Presumably, a Funny Story, and She Was Laughing at It 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 27, 1923 


A Hard Lesson to Learn 


HE Joint Committee of Agricultural Inquiry, set up 

by Congress in the spring of 1921, issued reports in the 
fall of that year following exhaustive hearings. From the 
evidence presented before the committee, it was clear that 
the wheat acreage of the United States was in excess of the 
demand, considered in relation to world demand and sup- 
ply of wheat. The National Agricultural Conference, held 
in Washington in January, 1922, adopted recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee on costs, prices and readjust- 
ments in the wheat regions, to the effect that wheat acreage 
be reduced 15 per cent. It was suggested that in the semi- 
arid areas the land of the reduced acreage should be sum- 
mer fallowed; in the more humid sections cover crops or 
cultivated pasture was urged. On June twentieth of this 
year the Wheat Conference, in Chicago, adopted a reso- 
lution in favor of the policy of reduction of wheat acreage, 
a readjustment to demand. On July fifteenth the United 
States Department of Agriculture released a statement, on 
The Agricultural Outlook, that represented a report of a 
special committee of economists and statisticians. In this 
report the wheat growers were advised to “‘take the first 
positive steps this fall to adjust the winter wheat acreage 
in accordance with this situation, namely, excess of wheat 
acreage in surplus-producing countries in the face of agri- 
cultural improvement in Europe, the Danubian countries 
and Russia.’”’ Continuous recommendation has been made, 
up to the present unavailing, to restrict unremunerative 
wheat growing. : 

It is the rule that high prices go with short supplies. 
President Harding once pointed out that large crops usually 
mean low returns. How long is the wheat grower to dream 
of bumper crops and’ high prices? We might have a 
bumper wheat crop here coincident with high price due to 
extreme crop failure elsewhere. But history records few 
such instances. The wheat farmer must forget war de- 
mand and war price. He must look forward to world 
wheat supply as related to effective world demand. We 
must learn the long-time view, and adjust the near-time 
program to the long-time view. Anything else is specula- 
tion. It is surely time to stop speculating on the possi- 
bility of a fortuitous abnormal coincidence of large crop 
and high price. The wheat grower has, in effect, done this 
for three years since the Armistice. Does not the history 
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of wheat price during this time contain experience enough? 
There is no use repeating the phrase that the world needs 
the wheat. The world does not need anything that it can- 
not buy and pay for. The sooner we return to the prewar 
rule of supply and demand, the better. It is a hard lesson 
to learn; but the longer deferred, the harder. 


Bigger Men for the Bench 


OT the least of the obstacles confronting the legal 
organizations that are attempting to simplify the ad- 
ministration of the law, speed up its processes and put the 
courts on a more efficient basis, is the imperative necessity 
of putting our judiciary upon a higher plane of professional 
excellence. 

This is not to imply that existing standards are low. 
Indeed, in many parts of the Union they are very high; 
but the fact remains that it is not easy to induce lawyers of 
unusual and commanding ability to accept appointment to 
the bench of any except the highest courts. The reason is 
not far to seek. Leaders of the bar, especially in the great 
centers of population, can earn four or five times as much 
in private work as they could on the bench; and compara- 
tively few of them feel that they can afford to make the 
financial sacrifice that would be involved in giving up a 
lucrative practice built up by many years of hard work. 

Thus it happens that when vacancies occur they are not 
uncommonly filled by men of very moderate attainments 
who are financially just keeping their heads above water 
and who are strongly attracted by the modest but assured 
income of a judicial salary. Times withdut number bar 
associations have made faithful efforts to assist in filling 
vacancies on the bench by proposing the names of out- 
standing colleagues who, when approached, declared them- 
selves unwilling to accept appointment; and they have had 
to end by indorsing some honest mediocrity, merely be- 
cause he was a good fellow and needed the money. No 
one knows better than the lawyers that this is not the right 
way to select the timber from which to hew great jurists. 

Upstate jurisdictions, as a rule, fare much better than 
the larger cities. In these districts the title of Judge is still 
one of marked honor and distinction. Professional earn- 
ings are less likely to be so large that men of great learning, 
high ability and sound character are unable to afford to 
accept judgeships. Asa result, the most highly gifted and 
esteemed lawyers in the county are often found on the 
country bench, where they wear the ermine with dignity 
and adorn the offices they hold. 

The obvious way to remedy this commonly acknowl- 
edged weakness of certain sections of our judiciary is to 
increase salaries to such a level that brilliant lawyers who 
are earning substantial incomes in private practice will 
not, after having saved a competence, feel that a seat on 
the bench is a concession to vanity in which they have no 
right to indulge themselves. 

Noteworthy raising of the average caliber of any class of 
public servants is necessarily a somewhat slow and arduous 
task. Two or three decades might be required for its full 
accomplishment; but we are justified in believing that the 
sooner the movement gets under way the sooner the goal 
will be reached. 

No community is so poor that it cannot afford to pay its 
judges, if they are judges of the proper sort, a salary com- 
mensurate with the importance and dignity of their office 
and with the long training and peculiar gifts without which 
they would be unfitted for it. In the long run the highest 
class of professional service is almost invariably the cheap- 
est. Judges of pronounced ability and unimpeachable 
character are a public asset whose value can scarcely be 
overestimated. They not only administer justice with 
equity and dispatch but they build up respect for the law 
they interpret and loyalty for the state they personify and 
whose powers they wield. 

Such men are worth more than they are getting. 


The Mark After the Ruble 


HE declines of the German mark and the Russian ruble 
present interesting analogies and contrasts. Alikein the 
fact that the governments are to blame in both countries, 


the motives of the two governments in 
inflation were not the same. The R 
was brutally frank in the program of 
paper inflation. The German Government 
ously tried to appear passive in the perfory 

In two respects that are of fundament 
in the matter of foreign exchange Germar 
are opposites. Russia is a food-exporting | 
many is a food-importing country. When 
to such an extent that it could not be used 
outside of Russia, that deprived the Rus 
things, to be sure, but it did not deprive 
If their agricultural production had been y 
effect of the fall of the ruble would have be 
but not critical. When the mark fell go { 
buying power in the outside world the food 
many was placed in jeopardy. Food she m 

Germany can, however, adopt and use { 
cies. Germany is controlled by a small gro 
magnates. They have widespread and very} 
nections. They have balances in foreign ¢o 
have foreign credit, because of their con 
known ability and the potential capacities o} 
they control. They are famed for manage 
technic and finance. Under these circumsté 
is able to import indispensable materials to 
would not be possible if she were judged by 
situation, to an extent that is not possil 
Imports into Russia practically ceased whe 
to a low point. Imports into Germany will 
same manner, now that the mark has becor 
the outside world. 

To what an extent foreign currencies m 
used in Germany in replacement of marks 
seen. For months there has been a flood 
rencies into Germany. A great deal of our 
being sent over, being as valuable as gold 
reasons more convenient and useful. On 
surprised to see Germany for a time a land 
rencies. The present mark can hardly be1 
be easier to establish a new unit. 


A National Nuisan 


HE lovelier the scenes that the road tra\ 

certain is the eye of motorist or pedes 
sailed by misplaced and blatant signs. Whe 
way makes a turn in mountain gorge or in| 
country, and the retina prepares to record s 
of scenic delight, the spectator’s gaze rec 
exploitation of a strictly fireproof i F 
quack medicine, 

No law can reach the men who are doin 
make the loveliest country in the world on¢ 
For the most part their stands are erect 
arrangement with local property owners 
owners pay and they are paid. Their busit 
just as long as it produces satisfactory T 
longer. The moment popular disgust calls 
becomes apparent that this form of public 
ness more than it helps, its days will be n 
women’s clubs of this country could, if they 
this evil, or eighty per cent of it, in two year 

We are not enrolled in that band of finick 
would abolish every billboard in the land, 
the hurdy-gurdies and street monkeys, gag 
arrest the fakers, hawkers and venders of T 
run every strolling musician out of town : 
life of all its unstandardized picturesquené 
place for billboards, and that place migl 
enlarged if the promoters of this form of p 
use good taste. 

Billboards that line the grimy railway 
large cities awaken no resentment. They ar 
party-colored oblongs against a dull backgro 
If they have not beautified the scene, the} 
made it little worse than it was before. I 
signs in lofty mountain passes or along am 
skirts the reaches of some pleasant riv 
stitute a nuisance that shrieks aloud for ak 


-erest has 
\awakened 
ively award 
‘dward W. 
‘practicable plan by which the United 
jrate with other nations to achieve and 
22 of the world.”’ This award will, with- 
» much serious thought on this subject 
:,eople, and prove of incalculable educa- 
<1 preliminary to the formulation of any 
.e to consider: 

tutional Limitations Under Which the 
ie United States Must Act; 

iis of the United States to the Existing 
\\intaining Peace; and 

‘to Which the United States Should be 
jsible for the Peace of the World. 


UIONAL LIMITATIONS UNDER WHICH THE 
\ OF THE UNITED STATES Must Act 


|; the very beginning of a discussion con- 
tration of the United States with other 
irpose, to take note of the fact that there 
1e limitations to the powers of action 
/ overnment of the United States. These 


ict that all the powers of the Govern- 
t1 States are delegated powers; 

f:t that the responsibilities imposed upon 
{| the United States by the Constitution, 
{0wers are derived, are not interchange- 
1e; and 

lisons of experience, which teach that the 
r is best secured by abstaining from in- 
ilitary sense for the settlement of the 
r ations. 


Government Delegated 


if American constitutional law that the 
¢ the United States does not possess the 
4 
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to the states or to the people, every officer of the United 
States, by his oath of office to support and defend the Con- 
stitution, is bound not to transcend the powers constitu- 
tionally accorded to him. An attempt by a portion of the 
electorate to intimidate him, by creating in his mind the 
impression of a strong popular movement for some super- 
constitutional action which if not obeyed might remove 
him from office, would be not only a blow to organized 
representative government but so far as it became effective 
would amount to the subversion of it. 


The Purposes of Government 


MONG the purposes for which the Government of the 
United States was ordained and established, the 
peace of the world was not included or contemplated. This 
fact does not prohibit every form of codperation with other 
nations for the attainment of this object, but it has a de- 
cisive bearing upon the character of the means to be em- 
ployed in case such codperation is undertaken. It plainly 
excludes the employment for this purpose of agencies 
clearly designed for other definite and designated objects. 
Moreover, in order to give “the peace of the world’’— 
taken in its wide sense of ‘‘universal peace’’—any status 
whatever among the objects aimed at in the Preamble to 
the Constitution, it is necessary to assume that the ex- 
pression ‘‘the general welfare’’ is susceptible of so wide 
an interpretation that “universal peace’ may be compre- 
hended in it. ; 
It is, no doubt, under this rubric of ‘“‘the general wel- 
fare’’ alone that the Government could discover in the 
Constitution authority to codperate with other nations for 
so remote and abstract an object as ‘‘the peace of the 
world.”” Even so, this ecodperation could not be claimed 


as a constitutional mandate, but as an activity which a 
peace-loving people would approve, not as a legally im- 
posed duty but as a transcendent human obligation. 


League of Nations Council in Session at Geneva 


for 


It is, however, necessary 
in this connection to con- 
sider that, though some kind 
of codperation with other 
nations for this object may be desirable and in all respects 
legitimate, there is no warrant for appropriating powers of 
government expressly delegated for the national defense 
to the quixotic adventure of imposing ‘‘universal peace.”’ 

There are four forms of power which are in danger of 
being perverted from their normal constitutional use, and 
of being employed to secure, not the national objects for 
which they were intended but the purely abstract concep- 
tion of ‘‘the peace of the world.’”’ These are the war power, 
the taxing power, the commerce power and the drafting 
power for involuntary military service. 

Being already available for use, it is not unnatural that 
these powers of government should be thought of as ele- 
ments of immense possible utility in imposing a general 
peace upon the world; especially in connection with the 
like powers of other nations whose imperial policies, un- 
restrained by constitutional limitations, necessitate the 
forcible imposition of peace—and also of civil obedience— 
over a great portion of the earth’s surface. It is, therefore, 
opportune to inquire if codperation of this kind—that is, 
by armed foree—by the United States, entirely apart from 
its probable results, is warranted by the powers conferred 
upon the Government by the Constitution. 

Without entering minutely into the constitutional inter- 
pretation of the four powers just enumerated, it is evi- 
dent from the circumstances of the time and the language 
in which they were accorded what their real purpose is. 


The War Power 


HE power ‘“‘to declare War” {Article I, Section 8, 

Paragraph 11], ‘‘to raise and support Armies” and “‘to 
provide and maintain a Navy” [Paragraphs 12 and 13}, 
“to make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the 
land and naval Forces” [Paragraph 14], and, finally, “‘to 
provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of 
the Union, suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions” 
{Paragraph 15], is 
expressly dele- 
gated to Congress; 
but there is in the 
enumeration of 
these provisions 
of the war power 
no intimation or 
ground of infer- 
ence that they are 
to be employed 
for any purpose 
that does not in- 
volve the defense 
of a right or an 
interest of the 
United States. 


TheTaxing 
Power 


HE delega- 

tion of the 
taxing power to 
the United States 
Government ex- 
pressly defines the 
purposes for which 
the Congress shall 
have power ‘‘to 
lay and collect 
Taxes, Duties, 


(Continued on 
Page 148) 


The Charge of the Blight 
Brigade 


HERE’S mold on the delphini- 
| ums, 
Chrysanthemums and phlox, 

White aphis at the aster roots, 
Green aphis on the dahlia shoots, 
There’s bug and blight 

To left and right 

On zinnias and stocks! 

No matter how I dust and spray 
In every kind of modern way, 
With Paris green and nicotine 
And sulphur, lime and kerosene, 
The wretched crew 

That suck and chew 

Attack my flowers in flocks. 


Some say the rains brought this about, 
And others blame it on the drought! 


The weevil has attacked the beans, 
The beetle’s at the beets, 

The wilt’s on the tomato vine, 

The corn has smut. All down the line 
Potato bugs 

And slimy slugs 

Pull gustatory feats! 

Although I make my crops rotate, 
And in my spraying alternate 
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With a Homemade Radio Set, Willie Listens to His Bedtime Story From the 
Local Station Without Interruption 


Py WAS the ied | 
and masterful, 
Sternly supervisi 
should be prep¢ 
With hard-boiled eq 
of condiments 
And packs of pa 
our domicile wy 
Loud were the wailin 
young and 
Holding up 
just what 
But at last we 
the great 
To the great 
the wind blo 


From fungicide, insecticide, 

To dope, soft soap and germicide, 
The loathsome lot 

That blight and blot 

Are ruining my eats! 


Some say my land is sour or poor, 
And some, I’ve used too much manure! 


The leaf spot’s on the cherry trees, 
The psylla’s on the pear, 

San José scale is on the peach, 
And caterpillars out of reach 

Do multiply, 

While mite and fly 

And gnats pervade the air. 
Although the trees are trimmed, and fed 
With showers of arsenate of lead, 
And every day in every way 

I try a different sort of spray, 
The blighting pest 

That knows no rest 

Has left them sick and bare! 


Some say they’re in the borer’s clutch, 
And some, I’ve limed and sprayed too much! 
—Adelaide W. Neall. 


Nora—1923 


[The scene is a public park in a town in the American North- 
west, whither most of the Scandinavians have migrated. In 
the foreground are two benches, a patch of worn greensward 
with a sign, Keep off the Grass, a stagnant pond in which 
swims a tame wild duck. The background might be a 
fjord, but in this case it is a fertilizer factory. NORA 
enters in desperate haste, her face pinched in tragic self- 
pity. She joins the duck in the pond. CHRISTINE follows. 
CHRISTINE: Nora, what on earth are you doing? 

Nora (her feet on bottom): I am drowning myself. 


CHRISTINE: Can’t you read that sign—‘“‘Don’t annoy 
the waterfowl.” 

NORA (crawling out): Christine, don’t try to save me. 
Don’t! Life yawns abysmally empty before me. I have left 
my husband. 

CHRISTINE: Don’t sit on that bench and get it wet and 
muddy. Have you no civic conscience? 

Nora (repeating): Christine, I have left Hjalmar! 
Aren’t you amazed? Haven’t you anything to say to me? 


CHRISTINE: Don’t walk on the grass! 


Nora (weeping): Life is a dark cellar filled with dead 
candles. Nobody understands, nobody. I am a little 
mouse in the dark cellar seeking cheese. But there—there 
is no cheese. 


CHRISTINE (casually): Why did you leave him? 

Nora (eagerly): Don’t ask me, don’t force me to snatch 
the chiffons from my shrinking soul. Don’t! But, since 
you insist, I suppose that I shall have to tell you. I was 
only a child when I married Hjalmar, barely thirty-eight. 


Whereas Mr. Millionbucks Has a Set Powerful Enough to Listen In 
Programs of the Entire Radio Wortd 


My heart was a caterpillar asleep in a chrysalis of rose 
leaves. I was only a plaything, flitting through macaroon 
forests. I was just a wife and mother—nothing more. 

CHRISTINE: Poor child! 

Nora: But yesterday I thought. ‘What are you?” I 
said to myself, and myself answered, “‘The mother of six 
children whose stockings need darning.”’ ‘‘ What are other 
women?” “Read the daily newspapers.”’ And then I saw 
my way, shining clear as a sunlit iceberg. I determined to 
leave Hjalmar; I left him. 

CHRISTINE: Bravo! And Hjalmar? 

Nora (sadly): He didn’t even stop reading his market 
reports. Oh, Christine, life is only a cranberry pie with no 
cranberries. 

CHRISTINE: Are you sorry you left him? 

Nora: Never—at least not till I need money. But hear 
how unkind fate has been to me. I walked out of my old 
life, into the elevator. The woman in the apartment across 
the hall was there. “‘I’m leaving my husband,” I told her 
triumphantly. ‘I’ve left three,’’ she answered—the cat! 
Two women joined us on the floor below, four on the next; 
they also were leaving their husbands. Oh! There was 
only one taxi waiting, but I got it for myself; I reached the 
newspaper Office first. But all the reporters were out re- 
porting divorce trials. At last I found the editor. ‘I’ve left 
my husband; want to make a statement,’”’ I told him. He 


said that he was very sorry; the paper was filled with 


domestic scandals for three weeks ahead; of course if there 
were a lot of well-known corespondents he might make an 
exception. And I hadn’t left my husband for another 
man—only for a principle. Oh, Christine, what shall I do? 
Life shrinks about me like a flannel shirt. I am a destitute 
salt herring, gasping for breath. 

CHRISTINE (pondering): Yes, leaving a husband now- 
adays is trite, bourgeois. Why not go back to Hjalmar? 
That should be daringly original enough to win you 
publicity. 


CURTAIN —John McColl. 
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Then ’neath the noor 
our flivver, us. 
There, at my d 
luncheon quick 
The local animaleu 
carnivorous, 
Attacked us by 
arms and face 
Shrill shrieked our d 
erously clamor 
Seeking those atter 
can bestow, 
Until, filled with pe 
boiled eggs and 
We observed that 
"twas time for 0 


on the 


Home through the lashing rain we turned 01 
Caustic were the comments of my fond a 
Gil and Ada in the rear discussed us mos 
Amid the wailing of our child, until we 
So hey for the open road, and all that sill 
The jolly gypsy highway—if I make i 
Let the poets sing about it, I can gladly d 
For I’ve had enough of outdoor life to i 


Comment of a Country 


N KANSAS what was believed to be 
turned out to be the old day. Dur 
stress of a coal strike three or four yeal 
legislature met in special session and § 
bidding strikes and providing, as an al 
in which industrial disputes might be! 
mentally, the idea seemed sound enougl 
sirable. But those intrusted with the ad 
new law read into it so much gratuitou: 
public welfare that it presently becam 
persons who were not originally affectec! 
Recently the law was declared uncon 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
compounding the remedy had put too 
in the bottle. ; 
It is interesting to note that the o 
which proved itself, and which, ap’ 
the scrutiny of the Supreme Court, was 
forbade picketing. J 
So far as experience goes, the 
strike situation is that comprehen 
Take from the striker the pri 
men, make him amenable to the | 
struction, and he is deprived of hi 
Virtually every strike is predicate¢ 
who oppose it can be cowed into submis} 
(Continued on Page & 


never shirk legitimate work 
Yet I rollick and revel in play. 
Ay partner-in-chief in getting relief 

is the Campbell’s I‘serve every day! 


| Time to play! 


_ American women have it. Yet they also 
yave the brightest, best-managed, happiest 
iomes in the history of the world. They do it 
with their brains as well as their hands. And 
hey are just the kind of women who are most 
srateful to Campbell s for offering the sensible, 
nodern way to “make” soup that is the pride 
of their tables. 


__ There are millions of these progressive “new 
iousekeepers” who recognize that Campbell’s 
[omato is the most attractive soup they could 
dlace on their tables. Its rich tomato juices, 
dlended with fresh, golden butter and seasoned 
‘to a taste’, tempt the appetite and delight the 
salate. Always ready! Always delicious! 


s; kinds 


12 cents a can 
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Cream of Tomato 
for the dinner party! 


Prepared with Campbell’s, 
it’s a dish that will be the 
admiration of your guests. 
Heat separately equal 
portions of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup and milk or 
cream. Be careful not to 
boil. Add a pinch of baking 
soda to the hot soup and 
stir into the hot milk or 
cream. Serve immediately. 
Many prefer to use 
evaporated milk foranextra 
rich Cream of Tomato. 


Ay 


FO 2) 
HININUE 


vie 


ITTING cozily in a corner of her first- Uy 
class carriage on the way back to Alton- Rf 
bury, Winnie amused herself in gathering 


up the few loose ends of the situation thus: 

“‘T think the world is full of wolves, and 
they are so hungry that they aren’t a bit 
ashamed of snapping up anything or any- 
body that cannot defend itself,’ she said 
aloud, for she had the carriage entirely to 
herself. “‘And business wolves are just as 
fierce and quick as pleasure wolves. I don’t 
see very well how Mr. Forrester’s patents 
can be worth more than a few thousand 
pounds, because they are so old; and surely 
somebody will invent some better ones soon. 
And yet how funny it is to think that just 
for sake of a few thousand pounds’ worth of 
patents Mr. Lomond is willing to ruin Mr. 
Forrester as well as to hurt little Blanche so 
much and to snap me up—in one bite; and 
dear Mr. Jay is willing to deceive himself 
and me and to try to snap up my opportunity 
of earning a little money—in one bite; and 
Mr. Maravon is willing to support Mr. 
Lomond secretly with money and to snap up 
dearest May—in one bite.” 

She smiled involuntarily at the idea of 
Mr. Jimmy Maravon snapping up Lady May 
in one bite. She herself, as she was very well 
aware, was a tolerable mouthful for any wolf. But May! 
Well, she could find it in her heart to be enormously sorry 
for the misguided wolf that sanguinely endeavored to 
gobble up May Fasterton. 

Winnie smiled and refreshed herself with a tiny peep at 
the tiny mirror which she carried in her hand bag. 

“But I don’t think that the wolves and vultures will be 
very successful,’’ she continued. -‘‘I know that Mr. For- 
rester would decline to discuss selling his patents to Mr. 
Lomond, and I don’t think that he likes Maravon’s well 
enough to discuss it with Mr. Maravon. Perhaps he would 
be willing to talk it over with Mr. Jay; but I don’t think 
poor Mr. Jay is very likely to call on Mr. Forrester while 
I am staying in the house. I expect Mr. Jay will write a 
letter, or perhaps telephone.” 

Her wonderful eyes lit up with a glorious idea. She 
would take care of the gentle treasury-note tracker of 
Finch Court by means of a very simple stratagem. She 
would, if necessary, telephone him herself. Then, assuming 
that the quick George H. had managed to insinuate him- 
self into touch with a willing and duly authorized buyer at 
Maravon’s, she could deal with him as a very willing 
seller indeed, provided she could arrange it with Mr. For- 
rester. She laughed gayly and then began a quaint little 
rehearsal: 

“Hello! Is that Mr. Jay, please?’”’ Her voice was a 
creamy contralto now, but, even to her pretty ears, it was 
quite hopelessly feminine. She tried to thrust it an octave 
or two lower. ‘‘Hello! Is that Mr. Jay?’’ The funny baby 
bass cracked oddly into a reedy tenor, and in spite of her 
best efforts—efforts which brought a delicious pink color 
to her cheeks—she could not hold it even at the tenor. It 
persisted in bobbing up and back to the soft cooing so- 
prano which was one of her most charming gifts. She gave 
it up, flushed and laughing, wholly adorable. 

“No, I can’t do it. It’s just like trying to hold a big 
buoyant ball under the water. I shall have to pretend that 
Iam Mr. Forrester’s private confidential secretary, mak- 
ing some inquiries.’’ Her face grew serious again. “It will 
be very difficult to find out from Mr. Forrester if he is so— 
so short of money that he would be willing to entertain 
the idea of selling his patents.’’ She mused, her eyes half 
closed. ‘“‘But if I can persuade him to show me over the 
factory perhaps an opportunity will come.” 

Here the train ran into Altonbury and Winnie alighted— 
into the arms of Blanche. 

“Oh, Winnie, I am so glad you have come back!”’ cried 
the girl with a curious, soft passion; and, regardless of 
several intensely interested gentlemen of various ages, - 
inwrapped her in one of the most unconsciously graceful, 
exquisitely poised and fairylike embraces ever witnessed on 
that shabby platform. 

Two newsboys, idling as newsboys will, by the book~ 
stalls, stared for a moment with protuberant eyes; then, 
with a species of coarse humor, violently embraced each 
other, greatly to the amusement of several onlookers; but 
Winnie and Blanche were wholly unconscious of the jestful 
parody of these sedulous apes. 

They went quickly out of the station to the taxicab 
which Blanche had reserved. 

“Oh, please, what is the matter, my dear?’’ said Winnie 
motherly to the girl. Blanche drew in her breath; it was 
almost as if she were sobbing. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
ESLIE L. BENSON 


She Was Perfectly 
Content to be Fors 
gotten Just Then 


“Derek Lomond is getting tired of me, Winnie!”’ 

“Tired of you, Blanche! Oh, how cruel!’’ Winnie’s 
arm slipped round the slender form at her side. “But, 
darling, what makes you think that?’’ Winnie’s voice was 
very soft and very compassionate. She had to be cruel to 
be kind to this sweet, startled little thing, but she could 
not help being dreadfully sorry for her. “‘ Tell me, Blanche. 
Perhaps you have only imagined it.” 

“Oh, no, no, no, I know that I am right, Winnie! It 
happened like this.”” She gazed at Winnie with huge eyes. 
“Tt began at the station at midday,’’ she commenced, 
with the air of one who says, “A disastrous 
affair took place today.”’ “‘I happened to 
be at the station bookstall when the one- 
o’clock train from London arrived and 
Derek got out. He went to town on busi- 
ness this morning. Somehow I guessed 
instantly—before he had spoken a word— 
that he was not very pleased to see me. 
But I would not let myself believe that, 
and so we walked down the High Street 
together; and, Winnie, his manner had 
changed terribly! Something was missing. 
Everything he said was as nice as ever— 
nearly—but it was the way he said it; so 
cold and somehow distant and—and 
elderly; as if he had suddenly 
become ten years older or I had 
become ten years younger. When 
we passed the school I used to go 
to he actually glanced at it and 
said, in a voice that somehow 
seemed to freeze me, Winnie, 
‘Only to think, little woman, that 
three months ago you were just 
a charming little schoolgirl!’ If 
he had said that in his nice way 
it would have sounded perfectly 
sweet. But he did not say it like 
that. He said it as if he meant 
‘After all, you’re only just a 
schoolgirl now!’ And it struck 
terror into my heart, Winnie. 
And it was like that all the 
way, all the way home—at least as far 
as he came. He did not come right 
home, of course, because of daddy. 
Oh, Winnie, I am so unhappy! I—I 
have been crying. Are my eyes red?” 

Winnie’s arm tightened round the 
slim figure. Poor little soul! Strictly 


“Yes, I’ve Stolen a March on Her This 
Time, and High Time, Too”’ 


it wasn’t much of a trag 
thought it was, and that 
may not have what a dent 
much of a toothache; but 
to be a record toothache 
toothache. That is where 
from bank notes. 

A sharp thrill of anger 
tautened Winnie’s nerves, 
greed to attach himself g) 
phantom riches had made. 

She would have liked tc 
both arms, whispering, ‘“} 
mind, little one. He isa bh; 
cunning, cold and hearth 
personal gain he would saer 
thought, just as he wou 
daddy’s workmen and the 
ones. He has a silver t 
forked. Blanche, it is m 
friend Winnie, have caused this; but - 
own good. Some day you will see.” 

But she dared not say that yet. It w 
lever to bring the Forrester stubborn st; 
activity. Blanche would never believe ; 
be convicted out of his own mouth, not o1 
she fondled and soothed and petted th 
over her, and saying comforting things. 
reached Hill Crest, Blanche was slightly | 

“ After all, I am going to meet him a 
perhaps I shall see then that I was mista 
Winnie, for cheering me up so. It is rat 
girl when she suddenly begins to faney 
loves is tiring of her.” 

They were just in time to change for : 

John Forrester might be—as he was 
perately, in the shadow of his overdra 
hydra-headed monster of insolvency, of 
discontent, high prices, fierce competiti 
and such manufacturer’s nightmares; | 
more of his struggles to appear on the su 
day domestic life than he could preyent 
keeping up appearances. Ili health may 
physically but it had not hurt him menta 
perfectly that there is a stimulating eff 
from appearances grimly kept up in pri 
to be derived from a quick slump into t 
do-nobody’s-looking mood. So dinner 
variably looked a prosperous function, a 
revival of Blanche’s spirits, it was tonig 

It was not only Blanche whom Win 
Blue-Eyes had contrived, deftly enough, 
Blanche and to catch thr 
in the drawing-room. 

She had stepped in, ac 
little powder-blue froc 
the door and quickly ¢ 
and Mrs. Forrester. 

“Blanche isn’t dow 
breathlessly, ‘‘and that 

to tell you that 
more to fear on | 


but she had see! 
in the eyes of t) 
she was thrilled! 
“Oh, howniat 
a—a good turn § 
If it was nice 
it was nicer fort 
mother clearly 
her joys tranqu 
manufact 
effect of a 
(Continues 
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ethis simple, easy way 
> make measures 


you next buy lard, get Swift’s 
vieaf’” Brand in the carton. 
et with a knife as shown in the 
rn above. Thus you can measure 
vies as needed, without the time 
jouble of packing and leveling 
r Or measuring cups 
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“Best to buy for 
bake or fry”’ 


fect crusts for your cranberry pies 


For pie crusts that are delicately flaky and tender, use Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’”’ 
Brand Pure Lard. 


Your assurance of perfect crusts is in the fact that this lard is always 
uniform, always pure. 


Moreover, it is of just the right consistency to work in best with the 
flour; it makes this important part of pastry mixing very simple. 


Thousands of women choose Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand every time they 
buy lard, using it not only for pastry but for all kinds of shortening and for 
frying. You, too, will find it most desirable. 


You can get it from your grocer or your butcher in sanitary one-pound 
cartons and in convenient pails of 2, 5 and 10 pounds. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Cranberry Pie 


11% cups flour 

1s teaspoon salt 

4 cup Swift's ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 

Pure Lard 

Cold water 
Mix salt with flour then cut in the lard 
and enough cold water to make a stiff 
paste. Roll and line pie tins. 


Cook the following ingredients ten 
minutes and cool: 


3 cups cranberries 

132 cups sugar 

1 cup water 
Pour into the pie tins lined with paste 
and place strips of paste across the top. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


ift’s Be ilyerieat’ Pann Pure Lard 


(Continued from Page 32) ; 

though more lasting. Winnie heard him laugh that eve- 
ning for the first time. It was not much of a joke that he 
laughed at—some quip of his dutiful child—but it lit up 
that dinner. A touch of dim color made itself manifest 
on the pale cheeks of Mrs. Forrester, Blanche was frankly 
delighted, and even the trim well-trained parlor maid 
seemed in some vague way to brighten up. 

It was evident to Winnie that there had not been much 
laughter in the house of the Forresters since—since Pass- 
chendaele. 

Both the Forrester boys, Blanche had told her, had 
helped to pay for Passchendaele. 

The spirit of mirth wrought an amazing change in John 
Forrester’s appearance. Winnie had known him only as a 
gray-haired elderly man, very quiet, obviously not well, 
prone to silent periods, with perhaps a touch of hardness 
in his straight-gazing, penetrating gray eyes, and a per- 
petual frown on his big forehead. But tonight the hint of 
hardness disappeared almost completely. He talked very 
much more, and he was interesting, and sometimes even 
amusing. He was like a man who has freed himself from a 
heavy burden. 

Winnie, demurely gay,-realized that it was the fear for 
Blanche far more than his fear of business difficulties which 
had been troubling him. Watching him, she felt that, pro- 
vided his health held good, he had nothing to fear from 
Lomond in a business fight, now that the unfair weapon 
had been beaten out of the agitator’s hand. Once the self- 
willed little lady, who, despite her stubborn streak, was 
his pearl of great price, was safe from the danger into 
measurable distance of which her infatuation had brought 
her, John Forrester could turn with a new and confident 
vigor to his warfare with those who, vulturewise in the 
manner of Mr. Lomond, hawkwise in the manner of Mr. 
Jay, or wolfwise in the manner of Mr. Jimmy Maravon, 
were waiting, ready to take swift advantage of his weak- 
nesses. 
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Winnie, watching and smiling, remembered something 
she had once read about the half-tamed huskies of the 
frozen countries. 

“Tf one of them misses his footing in a struggle, and 
falls, he never rises again. The other wolf dogs see to that,” 
she reminded herself inaudibly; “and I think that it is 
something like that in business today. A man must be 
careful, careful not to fall, for even though there may be 
some of his rivals who would help him, I think there are 
more who would snatch for what the falling man loses to 
aid them in their own battle.” 

But somehow John Forrester tonight did not look to her 
like a fallen man. Yet—even apart from the matter of 
Blanche—he was in danger. For Lomond wanted the 
patents, and though she might hold him back from these 
with the golden chain of her “immense riches” for a brief 
time, it could not be more than brief. She could never 
endure to vamp Lomond beyond a certain stage of what 
May Fasterton had jestfully called stupor, and she knew 
he was much too crafty to be long deceived by the fan- 
tasy of her wealth. Once undeceived, he would return to 
his patient cunning schemes for using the unsuspecting 
workmen as weapons with which to crush Forrester and 
achieve—for Maravon’s benefit—his ends. 

Yes, Wide-Eyes saw all that. But it would not happen 
just yet, and meantime Forrester was gaining ground and 
new courage. Lomond would be dealt with in due course; 
so would Mr. Maravon; and, assuredly, so would the 


gentle optimist of Finch Court, Mr. George Swiftsure Jay,,. 


who had shown such unmistakable signs of rushing in 
so recklessly where even Winnie was fain to tread with the 
most fairy-footed delicacy. 

If Winnie was a trifle distrait during dessert, it was 
wholly excusable, for as every wise and craftsome fowler 
must, she was studying the disposition of her nets and 
snares ere the hook-beaked fowls flew down to the feast. 

She perceived that now she needed nothing so much as 
ten minutes’ quiet conversation with Mr. Forrester; and 


Oc 


so naturally began with no appearance of 
ever to exert her wits to attain this wit} 
any of them to become aware of what she 

She achieved this exactly two grapes an 


vir , 


“(10 YOU are interested in inventions, M 

manufacturer was saying ten minutes 
he ran his brightened eyes along the roy; 
in his room. 

“Oh, please, I don’t understand them y 
think they are wonderful,” she cried soft 
ways seems to me that inventors and mey 
ents are not treated very kindly. For, af 
patent inventors who make the world ac 
And yet, somehow, it always seems to be; 
of people who get all the honor and reap 
But perhaps that is because I don’t unde 
culties.”’ 

Forrester shook his head, smiling. 

“Well, my dear, whether you understan 
or not, you certainly have got hold of the 
people who often benefit. One has to go v 
one has perfected an invention.” 

“You are an inventor, please, aren’t y 
ter?’’ she asked. 

“Hardly that, child. I have invented a 
to perfect certain machines I need in my hy 
is as far as I have gone.” 

Winnie nodded. 

“Oh, yes, I have heard of those—thos 
Jay—or somebody—told me about them. 
very valuable, aren’t they?” 

Forrester looked at her rather closely; | 
pened to many worse men, the big blue s} 
veyed to him nothing more than the inforn 
exquisite little owner was as guileless ass 

(Continued on Page 36) 


“Nora Has Just Told Us About the Absurd Difficulties Your Backers Say They Have in Getting You a Match With an Opponent of Your Own Class” 
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-ur engineers have raised that ability still scratch or crack, and that attach entirely 
ip and in doing so have produced results —_ from the inside. 
h re the Hupmobile positive domination 
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ay car has ever earned theadmirationofthe It has new-design fenders, a new body, new- 
te motoring world because of sheer ability shape headlamps, a new color-scheme, a new 
form, surely that car is the Hupmobile.  clear-vision top, new-type curtains that are 
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N fifteen years we have built 
NO; Car. tO,catalthismatest 
Hupmobile. 


In power, in brilliancy of per- 
formance and in bull-dog stay- 
Ine qualities, imexcels eventtive 
finest of our previous products. 


‘That, of course, implies a superi- 
ority over a much wider range 
than the Hupmobile field itself 
—a superiority which 1s readily 
demonstrated on the road and 
which, to our minds, constitutes 
the greatest single element of 
increased value in the new 
Hupmobile. 


always ready for attachment, that do not 


High as Hupmobile value has been for years, 
this new Hupmobile is higher—it is so com- 


n-arislonger, itislarger and more beautiful; manding in its greater value that it would 
ay improvementsandrefinementshavebeen be unwise to buy any car until compari- 
aj> tO Increase its comfort and convenience. son has been made with the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“Valuable?” he echoed. ‘‘ Well, that’s a difficult ques- 
tion. To some people they might be valuable; to others, 
worthless.” 

He smiled—a peculiar smile that oddly hinted at some 
obscure triumph, Winnie fancied. But there was a touch 
of bitterness about it, too. 

He went on, almost absently, like a man half talking to 
himself: 

“Yes, I can imagine that in certain circumstances those 
little inventions—to honor them with a big word—of mine 
might be very valuable to trade rivals of mine and still be 
almost worthless to me.’”’ He laughed. ‘‘There’s a business 
puzzle for you, child. But don’t worry your pretty head 
about it.” 

Winnie laughed happily. 

“Oh, please, puzzles don’t worry my head; because if 
I can’t solve them at once, you see, I forget them.” 

It was true enough for ordinary conversation; but 
nevertheless her wits were reaching everywhither for the 
solution to the particular business puzzle the old manufac- 
turer had just propounded. Figuratively, she was busily 
inscribing photographically on the tablets of her sensitive 
mind that statement: 

“Tn certain circumstances those inventions might be 
very valuable to my trade rivals and still be worthless to 
me.”’ 

That was what he had said, and he had smiled oddly as 
he said it—a secret, half-triumphant, half-bitter smile. 

Well, what are those circumstances? It was a fair prob- 
lem, and was solvable. Winnie knew that; and she knew, 
too, that she could solve it. Why, anybody who cared to 
think a little could find with almost mathematical precision 
the exact answer! 

She saw that Mr. Forrester had forgotten her for a few 
moments. He had paused at the little model of some 
curious machine tucked away in a corner, and he was 
fiddling absent-mindedly with some of the tiny brass rods 
and wheels. She was perfectly content to be forgotten just 
then, for already her swift, logical mind was playing about 
the problem, probing it with soft, inquiring, delicate, 
tentative fingers: 

“In certain circumstances the patents could be valuable 
to Maravon’s, but worthless to Mr. Forrester.” 

That would be literally true if, for example, the old 
manufacturer were dead. But he had not spoken lightly, 
cynically or despairingly. f 

Her mind rejected that solution. It would be true if 
Mr. Forrester were bankrupt, with a heavy deficit. Mara- 
von’s, at a bankrupt sale of Forrester assets, might pay 
heavily for the patents; but they would still be worthless 
to the manufacturer, for the proceeds would go to his 
creditors, not to him. 

But Winnie’s mind could not accept that solution. Mr. 
Forrester was naturally a serious-minded man, in a serious 
position; and he had spoken confidently and with a touch 
of triumph. There was nothing to triumph about in such 
a situation as the bankruptcy solution implied. 

She tried again. There were not many other solutions; 
she knew that, for it was an abnormal puzzle. 

“Valuable to Maravon’s, worthless to him,”’ she mur- 
mured, a tiny frown incising itself for a second between 
her brows. She was thinking with extraordinary rapidity 
now, so taut, intent, rapt, that if Forrester had spoken 
she might not have heard him. 

“Tf he gave up business and retired—no. If—if ——” 

Her great eyes dilated suddenly and a wave of shell pink 
passed like a pale rose cloud over her cheeks. She had it! 
She knew what the circumstances were in which the patents 
might be valuable as patents to Maravon’s and worthless 
as patents to Forrester. She was so pleased that she could 
not or did not care to restrain her rarest manifestation of 
pleasure—a low, musical, gurgling laugh, quite unlike her 
usual laugh, and unfamiliar to almost all her friends, except 
Best Beloved in the Mirror and May Fasterton and one 
man who would never hear it again. The delicious sound, 
as clearly indicative of sheer delight as the wild spring song 
of a bird, woke the manufacturer from his reverie, and he 
looked across, smiling. . 

“You are happy, child?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, dear Mr. Forrester, as happy as I am go- 
ing to try to make Blanche—as I promise to make her.” 

His eyes glowed. She had risen and was impulsively 
offering him her hand. 

“‘T have solved the puzzle you gave me, please,” she cried 
softly, and smiled as she saw the startled look that flashed 
into his eyes. 

“Now he is on guard!” she told herself; and continued 
aloud, ‘“‘Oh, but, please, please be sure that I will tell no- 
body—nobody at all! Indeed, you can’t guess how pleased, 

- how glad I am.” 

She stopped, thinking. Forrester was watching her 
gravely. Presently she spoke again: 

“Mr. Forrester, it was Sir Henry Furlong who first 
spoke of me to you, please, wasn’t it?” 

He nodded “‘ Yes.” 

“And he—he told you that he thought well of me—that 
he trusted me?”’ She went on swiftly before he could 
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answer: ‘‘Oh, please do not think that I ask you that be- 
cause I am vain, or seeking just a compliment. I—I havea 
reason, so important to all of us.” 

Forrester’s face cleared. 

“‘He said that you had rendered him the greatest service 
ever rendered him, child. He said that he would trust you 
to an unlimited extent—with his money, with his personal 
honor, with his business reputation. He said you had 
saved his son from disaster, and probably his own life.’ 

He smiled. 

“Yes, my dear, you can believe that Sir Henry paid 
you a considerable compliment.” 

She seemed deliciously confused. 

“Oh, but, please, that was too much! I only saved his 
son from an obvious adventuress.”’ 

His big hands—hands that in their time had done hard 
manual work—closed tight on hers. 

“As you will save my little girl from an—adventurer?”’ 

“Ah, yes, yes, yes! I only asked you that to be quite 
sure that you trust me.” 

“Miss O’Wynn, I trust you absolutely.”’ 

Winnie nodded, her eyes shining. 

“Then, please, will you tell me for how much money you 
will sell me the—the option, I think it is called—to buy the 
patents of the two special devices in your machines for 
making the parts of your harvester—your reaper and 
binder?” 

He stared at her, his face a study in sheer amazement. 
For a moment he did not speak. Then he said, oddly: 

“Henry Furlong was right. I am afraid we old 
fellows are behind the times. . Yes, I see you have 
guessed the answer to my puzzle. Are all these 
modern little sweet-faced graceful girls—eh? Slips of 
things—like you and Blanche? So quick, flitting, alert, 
like birds; somehow different from your mothers, and 
somehow the same.” 

He shook his head and came back to business. 

“You want an option to buy the Forrester patents in 
the machines for making the knotting device in my reaper 
and binder, and the patent eccentric drum in my elevator- 
chain-making machine? Those are the only Forrester 
patents in my factory.” 

Winnie nodded. ‘Yes, please, those are the patents I 
mean.” 

He studied her with steady eyes, friendly but watchful 
and tremendously interested, pinching his chin between 
finger and thumb. Then he took a set of faded blue prints 
from a drawer. 

“These, child?” 

Winnie glanced at the lettering—not the entirely mean- 
ingless maze of white lines—and nodded. 

“Please.” 

“You know what they are worth to me?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said blithely. ‘‘ Nothing—nothing at all, 
to you, are they?” 

“Humph! Well, you are very clever, very clever, little 
one.” His eyes twinkled. ‘‘Suppose you suggest a figure. 
I will give you the option to buy them within one month at 
the price of —what do you say, child?” 

“Please, ten thousand pounds,’’ murmured Winnie. 

Forrester’s jaw fell in spite of himself. 

“What? ” 

“Ten thousand pounds—or, if you like, Mr. Forrester, 
twelve thousand,” said Winnie gayly. 

“Tf I like, twelve thousand,” he echoed in a species of 
trance. ‘So you don’t mind about a couple of thousand or 
so, child—a detail like that, eh?’’ 

“Oh, no, not at all, please,’’ answered Winnie readily. 

“Very well, then. The option is yours, my dear. You 
have the sole right to buy those patents at twelve thousand 
pounds within a month from today. I will put that into 
writing if you wish it.” 

“Tf you like; but, please, I trust you just as much with- 
out the writing.” 

He shook his head. 

“Never do that in modern business, my dear. Fair 
black and white never yet hurt an intelligent, honest man. 
Nowadays the verbal understanding often is the rogue’s 
first weapon of defense—and attack. I will write it for both 
our sakes.”’ 

He scribbled the document and handed it to her, smiling. 
She folded it away. 

‘Oh, I forgot,’”’ she said suddenly. ‘But, please, would 
you be willing to agree to one little condition? It is not 
very serious. Only just that if a Mr. Jay—Mr. George 
H. Jay—telephones to ask you anything about the patents 
to let me answer him. He won’t want to offer more money 
than I have. It won’t matter a bit. But he is my agent, 
and I want to see if he plays fair with me.” 

Forrester promised that readily enough. 

“Now, please, I must go. Blanche will be wondering. 
We are going to try some songs.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he said absently, watching her. 

“So you solved my little problem?” he said. 
you solved it right. I think you did.” 

Winnie went close to him. 

“Please, dear Mr. Forrester, is this the solution?”’ 
bent low and whispered quickly. 


She 


tary’s 


“T hope’ 


Then she was at the door, looking b 
lovely. She blew him the ghost of a kiss, 
himself staring at the closed door. + 

“Witcheraft,” he said. ‘‘How many men 
could have guessed that so quickly and | 
Not so many, notso many. Witchcraft! Ty 
pounds!”’ + 

His eyes burned, his chin came thrusting} 
lips tightened. * 

“Tf that child buys at twelve thousand 
difference between defeat and victo 
“Eh? To think that a—a fairy bit of p: 
should hold, in those tiny white hands, F 
lock, stock and barrel, Forrester & Sons! 

He caught his breath and, dropping his 
palm, stared absently at the blue prints b 
from the drawing-room, there came to 
fresh, glorious young voice, singing, sin 
It was Blanche, her restless mercury so 
note of the music, every word of the song, 

Alone in his room the old manta 
tently to his daughter’s voice. It seemed t 
that it came like a shaft of sunlight, of 
happiness, into that lonely room—lonely 
to sit there sometimes and talk with hi 

Once he rose and softly opened the 
his seat. 


vir 


INNIE had made her little conditia 

gentle George H. Jay only just in in 
not been in the drawing-room half an hourh 
man of Finch Court was announced on the 

“Jay? Jay?’ said Mr. Forrester dou 
joined them and was fitting an armchair ac 
yes, it is your friend, Miss Winnie.” 

“Oh, thank you so much!” She hum 

“Hello! Hello! Is that Mr. Forres 
manded the voice of Mr. Jay. 

“No, this is his private secretary. 
tertaining guests,” responded Winnie i 
It was a passable contralto, and she threy 
It deceived Mr. Jay perfectly. 

“‘Oh—um—entertaining, eh? With © 
O’Wynn and Miss Blanche’s friends, n’ d 

““Mr. Forrester has had a very busy di 
like to be disturbed in the evenings, afte 
traltoed Winnie with a touch of severity 

“Nuh, nuh, rightly so,” agreed the gen 
“Tt is rather a pity—lI say, rather a pity. I 
ing him after business hours, but it i a 
ter—um.’ q 

‘Possibly you would care to put the m tt 
in Mr. Forrester’s confidence,”’ said Winni 

“You're his confidential secretary?’ Mr. 
eager and he did not wait for an answer, 
petent—I mean, you have authority to 
ple, the preliminaries of a negotiation 
patent rights belonging to Mr. an 

““Most certainly. I may say that you: 
inquirer about those patents, if you refer t 
device maker and the eccentric drum of 4 
maker, the only two Forrester paten 
works here.”’ . | 

““Yes, yes, those are the patents,” agree 
hurriedly. ‘‘Other people been after the 
O’Wynn, perhaps?”’ 

A touch of acidity made itself noticeabll 

’s’’ voice. | 

“Miss O’Wynn! Ti imagine that Miss 0’) 
likely to be interested in factory machiner) 

“Nuh, nuh, naturally not!” 

Mr. Jay made no attempt to keep the 1 
voice. 

“Well, will you please inform Mr. For: 
Jay—George H.—of Finch Court, the wek 
that is—is prepared to purchase the paten| 
devices for quick cash, should Mr. Fores 
selling them?” 

“One moment, please. I haven’t a pen 
repeat that if you please, Mr. Jay?” 

Patiently the quick man of quick cash re} 
to give the amused little lady time to writ! 
appeared to imagine she was doing. = | 

f should— he—contemplate—selli 
It would be advisable to name a price, Mr. ay 
other people pressing.” . 

ayes: yes—always say that myself,” Wi 
mutter—‘‘very well. Please say that Mr? 
to pay, in quick hard cash, a sum of two 4 
for each patent. That is,” he added very! 
sumably in case of accident, ‘‘four thous 
the two.” 

“Four thousand pounds! I must say a)ll 
that I fear it is hardly worth bothering Mr. : 
I think he would approve my saying tha ° 
been offered more than double the amou 
the patents,” lisped Winnie loftily. 

(Continued on Page 4 
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Four-Cylinder Five-Passenger Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


EW in every particular, yet strictly Buick in character, 
the 1924 Buick four-cylinder, five-passenger Sedan 


SIXES 


Five Passenger Touring = - = - $1295 fully exemplifies Buick’s policy of building greater satis- 
ee 5 faction into its cars with each succeeding year. Moder- 
‘Seven Pesrnge Seda ie 2283 ately priced, everything that could be asked for is present 
Brougham Sedans : 235 —fine appearance, comfort, power, Its new Fisher body, 
! Raat. new frame, fenders and radiator—its powerful Buick 
ere 2 $8 valve-in-head motor—its sturdy, four-wheel brakes, all 
| ee 1S contribute to that greater measure of utility that the world 
MM eit cictieviac te be atded has come to expect from Buick. 


(BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE (BU Tis UM Owe Wel swel BUT LD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Emery Storrs and High-Priced Cattle 


MONG the interesting figures in Chicago in the 
A early ’70’s was Emery Storrs, one of the most 
distinguished lawyers of his time. He was an orator 
of great ability. Invited to address a convention of cattle 
breeders at a banquet in the old Leland Hotel he began 
his speech by saying, ‘“‘ Mister President and gentlemen of 
the convention: I have been listening for some time to the 
merits of the Guernseys, the Jerseys, the Holsteins, the 
Alderneys and other costly and fancy breeds of cattle, but 
as an attorney for railroads I wish to tell you gentlemen 
that the product of an ordinary red cow crossed by a loco- 
motive is the highest-priced animal in the world.” 


P. D. Armour and George M. Pullman 


sles industrial pioneers of Chicago were a picturesque 
group of men, and none of them had a more striking 
personality than P. D. Armour. 

At the time of the failure of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany, Mr. Armour found that the Moore brothers, the 
leading spirits in that enterprise, owed him a lot of money, 
and that he and George M. Pullman were the largest 
creditors. Both men had a kind of baronial dignity and for 
a time the discussion of their predicament was carried on 
through secretaries. Finally it became a question as to 
whether Mr. Armour should call on Mr. Pullman or Mr. 
Pullman call on Mr. Armour. It resulted in Mr. Armour 
going over to Mr. Pullman’s office one morning with his 
aid, the late Patrick A. Valentine. 

Mr. Armour met Mr. Pullman carrying in his hand the 
silk hat which all business men wore in those days. Before 
sitting down Mr. Armour, who was gifted with an uncon- 
scious sense of humor, said, ‘Well, Pullman, if you had 
stuck to your bed making and I had stuck to my pig stick- 
ing, we would not be in the mess that we are today.” 

Mr. Pullman afterwards returned Mr. Armour’s call, 
and of course they soon found a way out of the Diamond 
Match embarrassment. 

The Moores left Chicago soon after, went to New York, 
and in a few years by the organization of the National 
Biscuit Company and the United States Steel Corporation 
again became millionaires and multimillionaires. 


Mr. Armour and the Early Clerk 


N MR. ARMOUR’S La Salle Street headquarters there 

was a settling clerk who having had occasion to dissi- 
pate mildly one night found himself after a six-o’clock 
breakfast with no place to go but to the office. He was 
half asleep at his desk when Mr. Armour arrived at seven 
o’clock, as was his habit. 

Armour said, “‘ Young man, you were early this morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes, sir. I had some extra work to do and wanted to 
get it out of the way.” 

Pleased by this apparent evidence of his employe’s in- 
dustry Mr. Armour commended him and said, “I want 
you to go to my tailor’s, order the best suit of clothes he 
can make, and send the bill to me.”’ 

The settling clerk being an acquisitive fellow thought to 
improve on Mr. Armour’s generosity. He ordered two 
suits of clothes, one of which was a costly swallowtail. 

When the bill arrived Mr. Armour walked over to the 
settling clerk’s desk, looked at its occupant a moment, and 
said, ‘‘ Young man, I want you to know that my business is 
killing hogs, not keeping them.” 


Mr. Armour’s Secretary 


iF IS related that Mr. Armour engaged a secretary but 
nothing was said about-hours. The first morning the 
new secretary appeared at nine o’clock. Mr. Armour was 
at his desk. The next morning he came in at 8:30 and 
found Mr. Armour hard at work. The third morning the 
secretary came in at eight and was greeted by Armour 
with, ‘“‘ Young man, what do you do with your forenoons?”’ 

After that the young man came in before seven, to be on 
hand when Mr. Armour arrived. 


Sir Henry Irving 


ou HENRY IRVING had the misfortune to be playing 
in Chicago during the hysterical days which followed 
the Iroquois Theater fire, where six hundred lives were 
lost. That disaster was caused by the fact that there was 
no air vent in the stage of the unfinished Iroquois. The 
flames and gases from the burning scenery were drawn out 
into the audience instead of being sucked up through an 
aperture in the stage roof. The panic-stricken city authori- 
ties, eager to amend this fault in all the Chicago theaters, 
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stories of ti 
By H. H. KOHLSAAT 


tore a huge opening in the back wall of the Illinois Theater, 
where Sir Henry was acting. The theater became a verita- 
ble cave of cold January winds. 

Dr. William Rainey Harper, then president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was with me in a box one night when 
Sir Henry sent his manager, Bram Stoker, to ask us to 
come to his dressing room. He was playing The Merchant 
of Venice, and when Doctor Harper and I entered his 
dressing room we saw him viciously sharpening Shylock’s 
knife upon the sole of his slipper. 

“Why all this energy?’’ asked the amazed Doctor 
Harper, pointing to the knife. 

“T am making ready,” Sir Henry replied, with a grin, 
“for the jacks in office who cut that hole in my stage 
wall.” 

When the curtain call came Doctor Harper and I arose 
to go back to our seats. Sir Henry said, “Don’t go. Iam 
lonesome. Stay with me until the performance is over.” 

Chairs were placed for us in the wings where we could 
watch the stage. In the scene where Shylock is supposed 
to say, 


“‘Gaoler, look to him: 
Tell not me of mercy; 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis: 
Gaoler, look t6 him.’’ 


Sir Henry gave voice to a series of grunts, ugh-ughs and 
nasal caterwaulings entirely unintelligible to us sitting 
within a few feet. 

I said, ‘‘ What is he saying, doctor?” 

Harper replied, ‘‘I cannot understand a word.” 

“Well, if we can’t how are the people in front making 
out what he is saying?” 

When Irving returned to his dressing room [I said, 
“What were you saying, Sir Henry, when you passed be- 
fore Doctor Harper and me, when you were addressing the 
jailer and Antonio?” 

He replied, ‘‘ Nothing, nothing at all—I forgot my lines.”’ 

There was reason for Sir Henry forgetting his lines at 
this time, for he was beset by money troubles, and his 
Chicago engagement, interrupted by the Iroquois fire, had 
added to these instead of relieving them as he had hoped. 

One Sunday morning he telephoned to ask if he could 
come to our house for a twelve-o’clock breakfast. After 
breakfast he was reposing in a big morris chair in the 
library before a grate fire with cigars and ante-Volstead 
comforts. He said td my wife, ‘‘I suspect you think it 
strange that I should invite myself to breakfast.” 

“Not at all, Sir Henry,” she answered. ‘‘ We consider 
it a great compliment you feel free to come.” 

“Well,”’ he answered, ‘‘I came simply because I had to 
get away from my damn creditors.” 

About three o’clock Bram Stoker telephoned and in- 
quired if I had heard from or seen Sir Henry, saying they 
were greatly worried over his sudden disappearance. I 
assured him that Sir Henry was safe but didn’t want his 
whereabouts known. Stoker said, ‘‘Thank God! We have 
looked everywhere else except the lake.” 

Sir Henry entertained us until after one o’clock Monday 
morning with interesting anecdotes of King Edward, whom 
he greatly loved, and with humorous stories of his stage 
experiences. 


Sitting beside Ellen Terry at a midnight supper she told 
me Irving was greatly depressed because he feared he was 
losing his grip on account of his years. The next day I had 
an editorial in the Record-Herald praising his acting as 
showing his continued vigor, with no signs of the passing 
years. 

Irving was the most grateful of men and never let a 
friendly touch go unappreciated. I received the following 
note from him: 


My dear Friend Kohlsaat: And you are a true friend, and the 
world is not overburdened with them. I thank you right 
heartily for your kind and inspiring words. 

I am sending ’em broadcast and they will delight many, I am 
glad to say, and perplex not a few who can count three score. 

Ever yours, 


17th of December, 1901. HENRY IRVING. 


Henry Ward Beecher and Apple Pie 


N EARLY days the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago was 

famous as a headquarters of visiting celebrities, and also 
for the quality of its apple pie. I recall a tribute paid by 
Mr. Beecher to that dish many years ago. It was the cus- 
tom for transient guests and the regular residents at the 
hotel to sit together at large round tables in the dining 
room. Mr. Beecher dined one day at the table occupied by 


ie 


Ay 


Ww 


my wife, myself and others. As, 
its end the waiter asked him if b 
other piece of apple pie. “TI will,” 
and he added with much earnestn 


N MAY 22, 1923, they unveiled a 
in the Hall of Fame in New Yo 
. There was an eloquent tribute t 


of Plymouth Church. Mrs. Beeche 
butions to me in the hope they woul 
in my paper, the Chicago Times-He 
proved to be interesting and were p 
a check for one of the articles I receiv 
Mrs. Beecher: 

Brooklyn, 


H. H. KoHLusAAtT, Esq. j 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 28th enclosing ¢ 
ceived for which I am more thankful than 
press. I trust you may never know b 
kindness in giving me the power by my o 
over a very dark spot has relieved and coi 
be most thankful if I could meet someone 
the same way through another year and 
safely burn my pens (reserving only one 
and at eighty-four begin to take life easy, 
done for you and for which you have so | 
me, will make it far less burdensome to mai 
if my life is spared a little longer, so I shall 
as my great helper in a time of need. 
added to your even greater kindness in gi 
to go and see my youngest child at Puget 
bert and his family never forget that thro 
ness of Mr. Kohlsaat they saw their motk 
Excuse my freedom in writing this. I 
Yours very gratefully and w 
» Mrs. HENR 
40 Oranj 


P. S.—I enclose this in a note to Mrs. 
have it reach you through her than throug 


Madame Modjeska and E 


N THE course of a dinner given in Chi 

E. Stone in 1895, Madame Modjeska, { 
added another to the long list of prank 
Eugene Field. Field was a guest at 
were Paul Du Chaillu, the discoverer ¢ 
Kennan, lately returned from Siberia, 
and myself, and several others. 

Turning to Field, Madame Modjes!} 
once very cruel to me, Eugene. It w 
was acting Camille. Before the perform 
I was distracted by a man sitting in ont 
In the most pathetic of the scenes of C 
he gave vent to loud ha, ha, ha’s, as 
great fun. I bore with him until later 
of the play he broke out into heartbreal 
to go on with my act until he left thi 
that man, Eugene. I thought I neve 
but I will if you will recite Little Boy Bi 

Field recited the poem, and tears roll 
of the great actress. I had heard himt 
but never better than on that occasio. 


Colonel House, Paderewski 


HEN Paderewski and Joseph 
ica last spring Colonel House lea 
never met. In order to rectify that str 
brought them together at a lunch one d@ 
effecting, as it were, a conjunction betwe 
South Poles. Percy Hammond, whe 
luncheon, reported a minor incident of 
New York Tribune, as follows: 
“YH. H. Kohlsaat had discovered amo) 
archives a letter te him from Madame ¥ 
in 1899, and telling him incidentally of 
and her belief in Paderewski, her frien 
Kohlsaat, after reading the letter to th 
to him to keep. Whereupon tears 
eyes. ‘It is so precious to me,’ he 
scarcely dare to take it.’”’ 
Madame Modjeska’s letter was a cha) 
ciation of an article printed in my news 
Herald, discussing some of the notable F 


| 
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Maggie Maloney, the $25,0 


TUBING the campaign for McKinley 
the Presidency in the fall of 1895, ¥ 
of 1896, Mr. Hanna had Governor 


(Continued on Page lot 
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“Well, Towser, where’ve you been?” 


Of course, he didn’t wipe his feet when he came in. Dogs 
can’t. Children don’t. And grown-ups usually forget. 
But with a Go/d-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug on the floor it 
makes no difference. Mud, dirt, dust, liquids and spilled 
things mop right up and leave never a trace. 


These practical rugs have an absolutely waterproof, 
durable surface. They’re a comfort to the housewife—they 
save so much cleaning-time. A quick mopping is all they 
ever need. And the patterns are exquisitely lovely— 
artistically adapted to all the various rooms in the house. 


You'll find Congoleum Rugs need no fastening—they 
cling tightly to the floor. And see how low the prices are! 


6 feetx 9 feet$ 9.00 The rug illustrated is made 114 feet x 3 feet$ .60 
71% feetx 9 feet 11.25 only in the five large sizes. ae 1 . 

9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 The smaller rugs are made 3 feet x # i. feet hed 
Y) feet x 10% feet 15.75 in other designs to harmo- 3 feet x 472 feet 1.95 
9 feetx12 feet 18.00 nize with it. 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConcoLtEum Company 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEU M 
_ArtT-RUGS 


The pattern 
on the floor is 
Nise 5924). 7 
the 6x9 foot 
size, it costs 
only $9.00. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


>> 
- J 
"91920, coNGOLE™ 


This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold 
background) is pasted on the face of every guar- 
anteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on every 
few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


————— 
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ern Asia Minor in the past nine 

months may easily understand the 
mood in which the Apocalypse was written; 
for it seemed to St. John as if his world, which was this very 
same territory that for a few centuries past has been called 
Turkey, was going to complete wrack and ruin, with no 
solution in sight except a new heaven and a new earth. 
Something of the bigness of St. John’s vision appeared 
for a moment to touch an old, old monk on the island of 
Patmos—where the Revelation was written—who said to 
me solemnly, shaking his head with its long gray hair and 
beard, ‘‘It has happened to the church often before, and 
still she lives!” 

Smyrna might have shocked and overwhelmed me had 
it not been for the fact that it was merely the climax of a 
succession of kindred spectacles. I had been following the 
route of the Greek retreat of last September, from: Eski- 
Shehr to Smyrna. It had been a slow and cumulative ex- 
perience of the consequences of the ghastly game of poli- 
tics and of militarism as played over there. Against a 
background of history, such as may be found nowhere else 
on earth, this harvest of hate had been studied. Some of the 
devastated cities and towns and villages can claim an illus- 
trious ancestry of three thousand years and more. In this 
Western Anatolia, Homer sang and the Cesars ruled; 
Croesus grew rich and St. John grew holy; Alexander the 
Great reared cities, citadels and palaces and St. Paul 
planted churches; Mongols and Arabs from the East 
played a deadly game of tag with Crusaders and other 
Christian adventurers from the West. History lies in lay- 
ers hereabouts. It is a poor peasant who cannot secure a 
Grecian or Roman marble column or pilaster or architrave 
or statue as a doorsill for his mud hut. In old Philadelphia 
I noticed a Turkish tanner, who had resumed business in a 
roofless, wall-less building, sousing goat skins in two beau- 
tiful carved Roman sarcophagi, which he used for vats. 
Background, historic and scenic, is what there is most of 
in this wonderful region where the latest large-scale tragedy 
of war has been enacted. On every hand are reminders of 
the great and glorious Greece that used to be. 

Over this route the Greek Army retreated a year ago. 
As they ran, they ruined. Their armies had penetrated 
so far into the interior of Turkey that they were half- 
way between Eski-Shehr, the railway-junction city, and 
Angora, the nationalist capital. When the tide turned, 
they naturally destroyed the railway; that was a proper 
military measure, and the Greeks carried it out to perfec- 
tion, until they neared Smyrna, where the pace had grown 
too fast for even this rear-guard precaution. Bridges down 
and rails up; stations burned and culverts bombed; great 
trestles overthrown completely and wayside trains 
wrecked—such is the monotonous tale that the investi- 
gator reads over dreary miles of wonderful country, where 
Nature has done her best and man has done his worst. 


Avorn Ast who has trekked across West- 


A Story Writ in Ruins 


HIS haste to get away from the pursuing Turks explains 

the comparative exemption of some cities from destruc- 
tion by the Greeks: Afium-Karahissar was a Greek military 
headquarters, yet it had to be evacuated so swiftly that 
only the larger buildings, near the railway stations, were 
bombed and burned. At the same time added point is 
given the Greek course in taking time to lay waste every- 
thing possible that could not be carried away. The pur- 
pose was to leave nothing of value to the Turks; they 
should inherit a wilderness, was the common boast. 

So the Greeks, certain that they could not return, delib- 
erately wiped out the residential sections where they them- 
selves had lived, and the bazaars where they had done 
business, as well as the homes and mosques and other build- 
ings of the Turks. Thestory is written in the ruins. Big build- 
ing after big building was deliberately blown up by trained 
soldiers in possession of adequate ammunition. The work 
was not wholly left to the flames. 

Cities tell the tale of ruin wrought more eloquently than 
villages, for the peasants can rebuild their simple houses 
of mud bricks or mud-plastered wattles out of material at 
hand; whereas the reconstruction of a city seems to baffle 
them utterly. Although two-thirds of the city of Smyrna, 
the part that had thitherto been regarded as the real 
city, has been lying for a year a cold heap of burned 
wreckage, there has been begun only one single bit of re- 
building, and that a flimsy waterfront café. In other 
tlaces like Alashehr—Philadelphia—and Eski-Shehr, noth- 
ing has been done except to put up absolutely essential 
bazaars which are little more than temporary shacks. The 
Turks are not builders. 

This attitude is worlds removed from the American state 
of mind; and reveals one unbridgeable gulf between the 
two peoples. I was in Baltimore when that city burned; 
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and even at the height of the conflagration I found the 
leading citizens in conference concerning the resumption of 
business and the rebuilding of the city. A stranger would 
search Baltimore in vain today for any signs of the great 
fire. While the ruins of San Francisco were still smoking 
I found the work of débris removal and of reconstruction 
actually under way. So it was with Chicago and with 
Boston, after their great fires. That is the American way; 
but it is not the Turkish way. Unless Western powers or 
Western people insome way become responsible, the ruins 
of Smyrna and Eski-Shehr and Alashehr will long be stand- 
ing as witnesses to the sort of warfare that religious and 
racial and national hatred wage on this meeting ground 
of peoples. 

If ever the Turks relent, and contemplate the possibility 
of readmitting any portion of the expelled Greek popula- 
tion, they have but to look at the desolation of the cities of 
Western Anatolia to set their passions again into flame. 


Americans Taking Sides 


ATE and terror have ever been her instruments of con- 
quest. There were no “rules of civilized warfare” — 
charming paradox!—for the armies and hordes that 
throughout the ages swept to and fro over this fertile land. 
Their program was frankly barbarous; they looted and 
they destroyed. What the Greeks have done is in logical 
succession to what the East, of which she is inseparably a 
part, has always been doing; it does not belong in the same 
category as the devastation wrought by battle in France. 
Perhaps it would have been good journalism, albeit 
rather belated, to have held formal inquiry in every city 
and village between Eski-Shehr and Smyrna concerning 
the nature and number of atrocities committed by the 
Greeks upon the Turks. The result would only have been 
to inflame passions further; and in fairness the account 
would have to be balanced by details of previous Turkish 
atrocities against Christians. The effect of what went on 
in Anatolia is illustrated by the remark of the captain of an 
American destroyer: ‘‘After what I saw the Greeks doing 
to the Turks in Smyrna, I don’t blame the Turks for any- 
thing they later did to the Greeks.”” That sort of logic 
makes necessary some sort of hell for its final fulfillment. 
One consequence, to be mentioned in passing, is that the 
misdeeds of each of the racial groups in Turkey—and they 
all alike commit atrocities as they have opportunity— 
is to align the Europeans and Americans into various 
camps, each espousing its own group. Most foreigners 
thereabouts, officials and business men, favor the Turk, 
declaring that he is the best of the boiling. A group of mis- 
sionaries and relief workers champion the cause of the 
Armenian, because he has had a worse deal than he de- 
serves. A smaller number, from mixed motives, ranging 
from business affiliations to the spell of the ancient classics, 
espouse the cause of the Greeks. Admittedly, the only way 
to get along comfortably out there is to belong to one or 
another of the pro crowds; then all one’s enemies are on 
one side, and all one’s friends on the other. One’s position 
then becomes perfectly explicable. 

An American business man resident in those parts 
greeted me with the remark, “‘I hope you are pro-Turk.”’ 
It took an effort of the will for him to get back to the 
American viewpoint that an impartial attitude is the only 
one possible in an investigator. That man’s own arraign- 
ment of Armenians, and his laudation of the Turks, would 
have disqualified him to serve as umpire of a game of 
marbles. Not only is the judicial attitude sacrificed by the’ 
intense partisanship which prevails out there but the 
spirit of suspicion and hostility toward persons of a con- 
trary opinion breeds conditions that are not pleasant to 
contemplate. The pro and anti Turkish issue comes near 
to dividing the American community in the Near East. 
This is one of the consequences that come home to us of 
the long sowing of hatreds in this region. It is as if the 
seeds of the hate harvest had blown clear overseas into 
the United States, where this schism widens among per- 
sons interested in affairs in Turkey. 

When I returned to Constantinople from my trip into 
the interior it was curious to note the effect upon various 
groups of friends of my answers to their inquiries. The 
pro-Turkish Americans were frankly puzzled that I should 
not come out swinging my hat and cheering for Angora 
and all its ways and works. Hellenophiles could not under- 
stand that I was not blazing with indignation over the 
plight of Greek prisoners and over the general iniquity of 
the Turks. The missionary-Armenian group were sad and 
rather suspicious, because I had found any good in the 
nationalist government and in the Turkish people. This 


state of mind is, manifestly, y 
condition of any of the devas 
nities I had visited; and eq 
quence of the same causes, — 
In the case of the Turks themselves—and| 
tion to be clearly grasped if the Near-Easte 
to be understood at all—the bitterness again 
was at times intensified almost to the point 
cause the Greeks had commonly been regarde 
and inferior people. For hundreds of years 
under Turkish rule. A Turk expected a Gree 
his superiority, even though the Greek mig! 
circles around him in a commercial way. In 
the Turks were used by the Greeks for the en 
latter; yet throughout, the Turk remaing 
Always the Greeks had walked in fear of ¢} 
when the first Smyrna atrocities occurred, j 
and were followed by other excesses agains} 
population on the part of the Greeks, there fc 
that knew no bounds; it was the direct and} 
citement to the creation of the nationalist m 
nationalist army and the nationalist gover 
same time it was the cause of the Turkish res 
rid of the Greeks once and for all; only the 
Ottoman-citizen Greeks of Constantinople 
tantly permitted to remain in the coun 
and bad Greeks together have been expel] 
lived in the interior, who spoke only Turkis! 
sympathy with the Greek adventure, were 
from their homeland along with the invaders; 
have been the greatest sufferers, for Ne 
almost scot-free, leaving the civil populati 
with the Turks for the acts of the soldiers, § 
is this animosity of the Turks against the Gre 
even began to look kindly upon the small re 
menians in Turkey. ah 
Consequences have been many and compre 
economic life of the whole Near East has 
of joint. The harbor of Pirzeus is full of idle 
whereas the once-busy harbor of inal 


nigh empty. The business of the principal T 
such as Smyrna, has been almost wiped out 
like a million Greeks altogether have been 
their homes and employment and native land 
of Greece has been plunged into an abyss, | 
nomic and social. A wider wedge has been dr 
France and Great Britain. America has beer 
millions to meet the hunger emergency. Pr 
spread its poison everywhere: Huge has bee! 
of this hate that the whole world has reaped. 


Wasted Opportunity ‘ 


ae the landscape of Western Turkey shi 
of the present mood of strife. I allude 
other than the dreary monotony of burned 
houses and mosques and churches and bu 
and of whole communities and of damag 
remnants of automobiles. Even the destruct 
outside my present thought. It is the unde 
the soil and the waste of agricultural resource 
the whole world. Here is a fat, fair land, wh 
flowing with milk and honey, corn and wine 
civilization’s potential granaries. Millenniw 
ported great cities. A farmer who is permi| 
through the valleys of the Mzander and t 
fairly thrilled by the possibilities on every 
of adequate agriculture, he finds a portiot) 
available soil being tilled, and that by meant 
plows. Most of the workers are women, ¢a(| 
carrying on her back an invisible soldier. | 
benightedness stand out like the frequent 

buried cities. a 
In the face of rare opportunity for the in 
production, and consequent prosperity, the {) 
been deliberately cut down, all at the dictat} 
fear. A hundred million people could find ag 
in Turkey under modernized conditions; }) 
number now resident therein, since the de 
only between six and a half and eight millic 
Constantinople. Of these, 90 per cent live om) 
would be classified as dire poverty by Wes' 
And these Turkish peasants deserve t 
chance; they are a hard-working, incredibly? 
suffering, simple-minded, kind-hearted pet! 
hate-blinded partisan could fail to wish 
more in accord with their deserts. ; 
Like every other correspondent who has? 
terior Turkey, I was impressed with the nev 
abroad in the land. The officials are polite a 
a rare degree; I did not discover a single © 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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Jouble? Wait a minute, Miss— 
{you say? That’s very serious. 
*nt—beg pardon?—oh, yes, it’s 
-I say my client wishes to deal 
with Mr. Forrester and—yes, 
, I think I may venture to add 
yes, a thousand pounds to my 
‘i it a round sum of five thou- 
; cash, you understand.” 
raid,” drawled Winnie, keenly 
‘self, “that you misunderstood 
y. Mr. Forrester would not 
ay such offer, no matter”— 
/“how excessively quick the 
be. I may go so far as to say 
sry improba’!e that he would 
ynake a pencil note of any offer 
e thousand pounds. Indeed, if 
‘lly desirous of securing these 
is for your client I would urge 
}ve that there is practically no 
yf securing the patents for a 
than fifteen thousand pounds, 
1, of course, report your offer of 
sand.” 
h, ten thousand, and I exceed 
cons in offering that.” 
yd. I will report it at ten thou- 
y toe 
: ou. Perhaps you will telephone 
ying. Thank you. Good-by,”’ 
y, and his tone, though sub- 
all so far from despairing that 
wholly satisfied that ten thou- 
means represented the end of 
'ther. 
jp the receiver thoughtfully. 
im quite sure that Mr. Jay has 
ne at Maravon’s with enough 
cher to commission him to buy 
ug over ten thousand, or who 
a that Maravon’s would pay 
‘e patents,’ she told herself. 
¢3 not matter very much, for I 
sie that dear May will soon find 
what Maravon’s are ready to 
ded, and, smiling a little, she 
“che drawing-room. 
ent she paused on the thresh- 
nin, and a genuine and honest 
if pleasure tingled through her 
s/) noticed the very noticeable 


evening Mr. Forrester, looking 
, had been so quiet and pre- 
at he had said practically 
‘rs. Forrester, with a vague 
cof increasing worry, had at 
nibsent-minded, her eyes anx- 
ding either her husband or her 


it the manufacturer was live- 
v| chatting quite cheerfully with 
sh an occasional quiet laugh 
df the sudden increase of con- 
4new vigor with which events 
wl him; and his wife, as wives 
‘Gviously reflected his new mood. 
/é playing softly the accompani- 
sce extremely sentimental out- 
ifferently rimed passion from 
» best musical comedies. And it 
‘nnie that even the lights burned 
1 ore brightly tonight. ~ 
ef all due to me,” she said to 
w nice to be able to help peo- 
ni yet be able to make a little 
y 
r| 


me build up a store for my— 
‘he noticed the slim figure of 
te piano, a shadow fell on the 
ic It was such a shame that 
2 lanche must be made so un- 
eitly. But it was not to be 
ttle girls that set their hearts 
ooking blackguards are, as 
btn so compactly puts it in his 
< 1 Rome, “seldom qualified to 
oc of their actual situa- 
in such a case it is necessary 
sad parents to form estimates 
; ad, having formed such esti- 
a; accordingly. 
‘be all the happier some day 
1 \aIs coming unhappiness, and 
1 persuade May Fasterton to 
16a nice lover, with plenty of 
idoerhaps a nice title and not 
y;ains. Iam sure May will not 
lere are so many like that— 
be so nice.” 
nt cross to Blanche, and slipping 
ote arm around her helped her 
sical-comedy sentiment. Real 
wed in the eyes of the older 
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' people as they watched the exquisite lit- 


tle couple. There was forthcoming from 
Blanche tonight no invitation to Winnie to 
accompany her on her clandestine pilgrim- 
age across the lawn to meet Lomond. But 
Blue-Eyes had hardly expected one—and 
had made her arrangements accordingly. 
Blanche was due to meet Lomond at the 
old spot at eleven o’clock. Winnie had ar- 
ranged to meet him at the summer house 
close by at half past ten. They went to bed 
at ten. Hill Crest was not a house of late 
hours. The two girls chatted for a little, 
before Blanche, observing a certain languor 
in Winnie, decided that she had a head- 
ache—precisely as Winnie had decided that 
she should—and so left her early. 

Thus at the moment when Blanche was 
beginning anxiously and impatiently to 
study the clock, Winnie was silently pass- 
ing through the French window downstairs 
en route to her moonlight dalliance with 
the vulture in the shadow of the trees. She 
was timing her movements with great care 
and nicety. Her watch registered eighteen 
minutes to eleven as she left the house. 
She estimated that this was exactly the 
time she would need to bring the rapacious 
gentleman awaiting her to the point where 
he would proceed unwittingly to sever with 
precision and dispatch the bough upon 
which, on the wrong side of the saw, he was 
balancing himself. Her plans, as Winnie’s 
plans, being carefully made, had a knack 
of doing, worked themselves out to perfec- 

ion. 

Lomond was waiting by the summer 
house obviously in much the same frame of 
mind as that in which the speedy gentle- 
men in singlets and short pants wait with 
their toes to a line a fraction of a second 
before the hundred-yard sprint. If he had 
made any inquiries in town that morning 
about Winnie’s wealth he had evidently 
received satisfactory answers, for he was 
off the mark the instant she drew within 
speaking range. 

“Ah, at last,’ he said. ‘Lady, the 
minutes dragged by with leaden feet!’ 
Evidently he had not forgotten that Win- 
nie claimed to be romantic. 

She sighed, one cool hand resting in his. 
If he had possessed her darting wits he 
might have argued something from the 
very coolness of that hand. But all his 
senses were concentrated on her “‘immense 
riches” and the need to clinch matters in 
something like twenty minutes. 

“Blanche is not quite herself tonight, 
and perhaps she may not come out, Mr. 
Lomond,” she told him, making no haste 
whatever to withdraw her hand. 

“Mr. Lomond?”’ he said reproachfully. 

Her voice sank. 

“Derek, then.”’ 

He reached for her with both arms. 
somehow he missed her. 

“Oh, no, no, please not. It is wrong, 
disloyal. I know, I know very well, that I 
should not be here now like this, only I 
could not resist. Something drew me. No, 
don’t touch me. Oh, Derek, what 
are we to do?” 

He drew close, but he obeyed her. She 
would be in his arms in a few moments, he 
was very sure of that. Meantime, there 
was nothing to be gained by rushing things. 
Let her take her time. She was a little 
fluttered just now, naturally; but that 
would pass. 

“Ah, little lady, what is there to do but 
to surrender ourselves to this great, strange, 
magical tide which has caught us up, and 
drift with it out to sea, to the islands of 
romance and happiness?” 

He liked that—pretty good, he felt. 
And, peering in the moonlight, he saw her 
crossed hands pressing hard over her heart. 

“The islands of romance and happiness,” 
she said. “Oh, how beautifully you ex- 
press things! Tell me some more.” 

She was listening intently. Elated, he 
proceeded to tell her some more. He made 
his voice thrill most convincingly as he 
explained how, even before he had seen 
her, he was aware of a curious and wonder- 
ful premonition that a great happiness was 
hovering near him. That had puzzled him 
a little, for the world so far had not treated 
him very well, not very kindly; he had had 
a very stern struggle—here he imported a 
sorrowful sound, half sob, half a catch of 
the breath, rather effective—made the 
more strenuous because of his lack of 
friends who understood. That was what 
had made his heart bound so when he first 


But 


saw her come gliding towards him across 
the lawn on the previous evening —some- 
thing, some strange, sweet instinct had 
told him that his fate was at hand. 

Last night, he claimed, he had returned 
to his lonely rooms haunted by Winnie’s 
face and voice and certain lines of that great 
poet, Tennyson—ah, beautiful lines—did 
she know them?—‘“‘Silence, beautiful voice, 
be still, for you only trouble the mind with 
a joy in which I cannot rejoice, a glory I 
shall not find.’”’ Ah, did she not know those 
beautiful lines? 


Yes, yes, yes, Winnie knew them. They - 


would have sounded better if he had not 
been in such a hurry to get them said, but 
she did not tell him so. Nor did she remind 
him that a little farther on in that mono- 
drama of Lord Tennyson occurred the fol- 
lowing lines: ‘‘What if with her sunny hair, 
and smile as sunny as cold, she meant to 
weave me a snare of some coquettish deceit, 
Cleopatralike as of old!”’ 

Then came the sound she was listening 
for—the bell strokes of eleven o’clock from 
some near-by church. Thesnare was woven. 
Somewhere close by Blanche was moving 
softly to her tryst. 

Winnie spoke clearly. 
her voice was raised. 

“Ah, yes. But, Derek, what are we to do 
about poor little Blanche?’’sheasked. “‘She 
thinks you love her.’’ 

He had expected that, prepared for it, 
and so very readily became even more vol- 
uble and much less romantic. 

“Yes, [know, [know. AndI, too, thought 
I loved her until you came. But I am wiser 
now; you have taught me otherwise. I have 
thought a great deal of this difficulty, and I 
know that there is no solution for such a 
difficulty but the honest truth, spoken and 
faced unflinchingly. It is you, Winnie, you 
whom I love, not Blanche. It is you who 
are predestined to be my wife, not Blanche. 
Ever since I saw you I knew that this is so; 
that Blanche, so recently from school, so 
young, so inexperienced, for all her grace 
and sweetness, has been an infatuation.” 

Winnie’s gaze was directed over his shoul- 
der, but he did not notice that. 

“An infatuation. But Iam wiser now— 
wiser now.” 

Winnie stepped back. 

“And so, I think, are we—Blanche and 
I—Mr. Lomond. Aren’t we, Blanche?” 
she cried softly. 

She moved swiftly past him to a slender 
little figure which stood not five feet from 
him—Blanche, her face white in the moon- 
light, her hands clasped on her breast. 

‘“He—he loves you!” gasped the girl. 
‘“‘T—_heard—every—word!”’ 

“Yes, dearest, just as I intended you 
should. But he—that man—does not love 
me any more than he loves you,” said 
Winnie. ‘It is only himself that he loves, 
and it is only because he believes me to be 
rich that he pretends to love me.”’ 

Her arm slipped round the waist of the 
girl. 

“Blanche, be brave. Don’t let him see 
that you care!” she whispered. ‘He is 
bad—worthless, darling. You will be sorry 
all your life if you let him see that you 
care!” 

Winnie felt her stiffen. The Forrester 
stubborn streak was asserting itself. 

“Why, Winnie darling, I don’t think 
even Derek is quite conceited enough to 
imagine that I seriously care for him,” said 
the girl, coldly, elearly, though perhaps a 
little mechanically. ‘It has been amusing 
in a way to steal out and play at romance, 
but I can think of nothing of less import- 
ance to me than where or how Derek bestows 
his serious love.’’ She laughed softly, 
almost naturally—only Winnie ever realized 
just how painfully her fingers clenched on 
Winnie’s arm—and continued, ‘Why, 
Derek, it was only my foolish little joke 
about Winnie being so immensely rich. 
Wasn’t it, Winnie?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed.” 

“And we thought that it would be such 
an amusing test of your—your quality, 
Derek, to see whether you would respond 
to a little encouragement from a wealthy 
girl.’”’ She drew her breath sharply. “And 
your quality proved to be—not very super- 
lative, Derek. I have not forgotten every- 
thing I learned so recently at school—one 
phrase particularly: ‘You have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting,’ 
Derek. Oh, don’t bother to be ashamed 
or to explain. You see, it’s really not 
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sufficiently important to be worth explana- 
tion.” She half turned. ‘Good night, 
Derek. I hope you will be fortunate enough 
to find a rich girl,” she said, and with 
Winnie went away. 

Winnie was charmed with her. 

‘Oh, you were splendid, darling—per- 
fectly splendid! You have had such a 
fortunate escape too.” 

But Blanche was crying softly. 

“Ye-es, I—I know, Winnie. Only— 
it—hurts so. I don’t know where I got the 
courage to speak to him so. I thought I 
was going to faint when I was listening.” 

The inquest on Blanche’s love and Lo- 
mond’s infatuation used up the next two 
hours and many tears. But Winnie made 
it plain to the girl at last. She was a little 
happier when, presently, she went to sleep 
in Winnie’s bed, though, as she told Winnie, 
her heart was irretrievably broken. Winnie 
understood. She, too, had frequently had 
her heart broken. But only a pessimist of 
the deepest dye, privileged to peep at the 
two, sound asleep a little later, would have 
maintained that either looked like the pos- 
sessor of a very seriously battered heart. 


Ix 


EXT to astubborn bank account, there 
are few more valuable life belts in this 
vale of tears than a stubborn streak in one’s 
psychology. Winnie had not erred in rely- 
ing on Blanche, though gallantly as the child 
had taken her overnight shock, her blue- 
eyed little mentor would not have been 
greatly amazed had the next morning 
brought a renewal of the midnight tears. 
But this was not so. Blanche may not have 
had any claim to be a really fine judge of 
men, but she was by no means short of 
pluck. She was a little quiet and distrait 
while they sipped their morning tea, but 
cen, she turned and gave Winnie a big 
ug. 
“There, that’s all over and finished with. 
Derek Lomond, I mean. All over, darling 
Winnie. Napoo, as my brother Jack used 
to say.”’ She threw out a bare arm, still a 
little thin with the pretty childish thinness 
of budding adolescence, and gave one of 
those soft, whispering, feminine finger snaps 
that sound so feeble but mean so much. 
“T always knew deep down in my heart that 
daddy was right about Derek, and I was 
wrong, and I must hurry along and tell him 
so.” 

She sprang out of bed, threw on her dress- 
ing gown, danced herself into her slippers 
and sought her parent. 

“Some day she will set cities on fire, I 
think,’’ said Winnie, enchanted with the 
sheer, unconscious grace of the girl’s every 
movement. “‘Every movement she makes 
is—a poem. I always want to ask her to 
do it again.” 

Then she forgot Blanche, for she had 
graver strategies to plan and more adz- 
edged tactics to perform. 

“T don’t think it will be long before Mr. 
Lomond strikes,’ she told herself. ‘For 
he will hope to be able to combine revenge 
with profit.’’ She smiled, snapping her fin- 
gers at Best-Beloved-in-the-Mirror just to 
see if her rendering was as graceful and 
pretty as Blanche’s. It was. ‘He will try 
to induce the men to strike at once, I 
think.” 

She was right. An hour later at break- 


| fast there was an urgent call for Mr. For- 


rester from the works manager. He did not 
return to the table. Mrs. Forrester went 
out to see him off, her custom of twenty 
years’ standing; and across the breakfast 
table Blue-Eyes and Brown-Eyes exchanged 
significant glances. 

“That means that Derek Lomond has 
begun his attempt to ruin daddy,”’ faltered 
Blanche. 

Winnie nodded. ‘Yes.’ 

She thought swiftly. She regretted for a 
moment that she had not postponed the ex- 
posure of Lomond for another day so that 
she would have had a little more time in 
which to see something of the factory and 
of the workpeople. But that was only for 
asecond. Vain regretting was an arid pas- 
time which had never appealed to Winnie, 
and already schemes were pouring through 
her mind in a quick, flitting, cinemalike 
procession. It was like working in the dark. 
She knew no more about Forrester’s work- 
people than she knew about workpeople at 
the other side of the world, nor had she the 
faintest inkling of any local conditions 
which might be seized upon and twisted into 
a weapon with which to fight the strike. 
But she knew something about human na- 
ture, and that is much the same all the 
world oyer. 


She was aware—for the gey 
Jay had told her—that For 
people as well as any other m 
Maravon’s, for example. A) 
at sixty-thoughts-a-second 
workmen knew that. So 4 
conditions to be as favorab 
tions in any other factory, | 
her long to decide that the 
arose from an irritant which 
And the irritant was Lomor 

Winnie mentally put her; 
of a workman and decided 
things for which she would ¢ 
outsider to persuade her t¢ 
More money, shorter hours 
tions to work in. 

“But their wages are the 
therefore their hours mus 
hours; and I expect that ¢ 
which they work are norms 
herself. ‘“‘So that the stri 
and I don’t think that ¢ 
really be in it, and so they 
ready to listen to reason.” 

She turned to Blanche, 

“Darling, who is the mog 
in the factory? I don’t kj 
about factories, but wherey 
group of men there is ne 
dominating the others.” 

Her daddy had told her 
ments long ago and she kne 
Blanche replied instantly, w 
ing to think: 

“Oh, Big Jim Barnes, ong 
men. Heisa great boxer 
matches. They all adore 
he has beat everybody fo 
the workmen have won ] 
money by betting on him 

Winnie’s blue eyes beg 

“Ts he nice, Blanche?’ 

“No; he is always sulky 

‘Why, darling?” 

“Oh, because he is so 
He believes he is a—a b 
ship, or a champion boxer: 
Blanche. ‘‘Isn’t that what 
selves—something like that 
she is his friend, he is fon 
tell you, Winnie.” 

So in order to stop an 
Winnie instantly sent for 


strike. It may easily resul 
loss of the strike but also iz 
cook—both serious mat 
rarely worked along norn 

Cook arrived, a youn 
somewhat self-defensive. 


cooked tarts—schoolgirl st 

“Oh, cook dear, don’t b 
It’s dreadfully serious. — 
wants to know about 
that’s all.” 


town, had netted her a 

lings and cook knew the 
“Oh, miss, there ain’t 

about my cousin Big Ji 


he’d be making a fortune in. 
She said it like a flustered 
what she had heard said n 
a shame they don’t get 
miss. He admits himsel 
left-handed punch like th 
own white horse—like © 
ported in the paper—but 
given a chance to use 1 
sulky, and so he can be 
sulkiest hound I ever 
be all right if only he co 
show his class, miss.” 4 
Cook stopped, breathless 
“But, cook, why don’t | 
match for him at a Londo) 
Winnie. * 


a 


“Because they can’t—q 
Mr. Lomond gave a sort of] 
it after the strike, but he} 
nothing till the strike’s too 

Winnie nodded. 7 

“But that is not true 
Lomond is trying to— 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
mind my saying this, cook—a fool of Big 
Jim. He is cheating, I think. You see, a 
strike is not likely to help Big Jim get a big 
match in London. It is much more likely 
to ruin him. I don’t think Big Jim is very 
wise to trust Mr. Lomond.” 

“Well, but miss, it’s Jim’s only chance,” 
demurred cook. 

Winnie laughed softly and went across 
to the girl. 

“Why, of course it isn’t, cook dear!” 
she cooed. “I can get him a match at 
once—at least, I have influential friends 
who can. Would he be satisfied if Lord 
Fasterton or the Honorable Gerald Peel did 
so? Lord Fasterton is a member of the 
jockey club and Mr. Peel is the finest 
steeplechase rider in England. I can 
promise that they will give Big Jim a match, 
and I myself will promise a—a purse— 
don’t they call it?—of five hundred pounds. 
But it will be bigger than that. I expect 
Mr. Forrester would add something to that 
purse.” 

Cook gaped, and her eyes bulged a little. 

“But—but, miss, Mr. Lomond said that, 
speaking as a member of all the big sporting 
clubs, it would be totally impossible for 
Jim to get a match for three months at 
least !”’ 

Winnie only laughed. 

“That is just exactly what Mr. Lomond 
might say; but, you see, it isn’t true. I 
don’t suppose that he is even a member of 
any famous clubs.” 

She turned to Blanche. 

“Darling, you will help, please, won’t 
you? ” ’ 

“Oh, yes, Winnie, let me,’”’ answered 
Blanche with the keen anxiety of a naughty 
child eager to make amends. 

“Then will you ring up Number 6600 
Western on the telephone—that’s the Ju- 
nior Sports Club—and ask for Mr. Gerald 
Peel, or Lord Fasterton if Gerald isn’t 
there, and tell him that I want to ask him 
to do something?” 

‘Miss, could I ring up first and tell the 
works to send Jim up here to see you?” 
asked cook excitedly. 

“But he is busy with the strike, isn’t 
he?” demurred Winnie. “‘I thought he was 
one of the leaders of the strike.” 

“Him? Jim? Leader? Strike?’’ echoed 
cook. ‘‘I’ll learn the great hulk to strike 
when there’s a chance of a lifetime in front 
of him!”’ said cook, flushed and looking a 
bit of a scrapper herself. ‘‘ Believe me, miss, 
we been engaged four months, and all we 
got towards the home so far is mother’s 
horsehair sofa and a promise of the gilt 
frame round grandfather’s photo! Strike! 
We don’t want any strikers at Forrester’s!”’ 

Winnie controlled her smile and they 
went to the telephone together. 

“But suppose Big Jim isn’t able to per- 
suade his comrades to stop striking, cook.” 

Cook smiled with bland confidence. 

‘“‘Jim’s the ringleader, and if they don’t 
stop when he tells ’em he’ll knock their 
blocks off,’’ she said with supreme con- 
tempt. “‘Him and Hefty Bright and Ugly 
Smith and Birmingham John and Long- 
George Watts—that’s his gang, miss. Be- 
sides, none of the old, respectable gangs 
want to strike at all. It’s only the noisy 
lot. I’ll tell Jim, miss, you see if I don’t.” 

But it was Winnie who spoke first at the 
telephone, and it was to Mr. Forrester that 
she spoke. 

It took less than a minute to glean from 
the harassed manufacturer that although 
it might be a half-hearted strike on the part 
of many of the older workers, the strike was 
certainly in full swing. And when one is 
working against time on a contract, with a 
penalty clause in it, it makes no difference 
whether thestrike that smashes the contract 
is half-hearted or not. 

Forrester was worried and—thanks, no 
doubt, to his health—nervous. He was 
even then interviewing a deputation of the 
strikers, he said, and was on the point of 
hanging up when Winnie gently stopped 

im. 

“Oh, please, wait just a moment, dear 
Mr. Forrester. I—I think that I can ar- 
range something to help, if you don’t mind 
very much. Please, is Big Jim Barnes a 
member of the deputation?” 

“A member!” echoed Forrester bitterly. 
“He’s the ringleader, Lomond’s mouth- 
piece. He’s here now in my office.” 

“‘Would you mind, please, if he came to 
the telephone to speak? It is rather im- 
portant, you see. And if, in a moment, he 
wants to come to the house, please, will you 
come with him?” 

Winnie turned to cook. 
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The entourage muttered warm approval 
and tried to look modest. The telephone 
bell giggled violently and Winnie soothed 
it, inquiring sweetly if that was the Junior 
Sports Club speaking, and if so whether 
the Honorable Gerald Peel chanced to be 
there. 

A blank and utterly silent minute flapped 
past on slow and leaden wings, while they 
all stared at the angelic-faced little lady 
at the telephone, her fair gleaming head 
drooping pensively like a tired flower as 
she waited. But once she looked up, as a 


thought shouldered its great coarse wayinto . 


her fairy dreams. 

“Please, Big Jim, what is your weight— 
your fighting weight? Fighting weight is 
the right expression, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, lady,’”’ volunteered Long- 
George Watts. ‘“‘Hegoesasa heavyweight.” 

It was the Honorable Gerald who an- 
swered Winnie. He had breakfasted at the 
club, it seemed, en route to a big horse sale 
at Tattersall’s. Winnie was glad of that. 
She could settle things with him more 
quickly and with less maneuvering than she 
could with Lord Fasterton, from whom she 
was ever loath to request or accept favors, 
readily, even too readily, though that pol- 
ished man about town would have granted 
them. 

“Oh, Gerry, please, I want you to do 
something for me,’’ she cooed. . . . “Yes, 
of course, I knew you would. There is an 
awfully good boxer here called Big Jim 
Barnes, the heavyweight champion of this 
district—Altonbury—which is full of the 
most splendid boxers, and he would like to 
have a match arranged for him with any 
good heavyweight boxer at the Junior Sports 
(Cie, ate I expect you know of him, 
Gerry. . . . I have just found out that he 
and his four friends, all fine boxers, too, 
have been very treacherously treated by a 
man called Lomond, who has been trying 
to—to make a—a fool of Big Jim. I am so 
sorry, Gerry, to have to use such coarse 
language, but it is true. This person called 
Lomond has managed to persuade Big Jim 
to lead a strike here, and has tried to bribe 
him with the promise of a match at a Lon- 
don club after the strike is over. He pre- 
tends that it is impossible to get a match at 
present. But, please, that is absurd, Gerry, 
isn’t it? Such a boxer as Big Jir> ~"” get 
a match anywhere if it were properly man- 
aged. Besides, I personally am willing to 
give a purse of five hundred pounds, and 
Mr. Forrester, Big Jim’s employer, is will- 
ing to add two hundred pounds more, so 
that there is already a purse of seven hun- 
dred pounds assured, you see.’’ She broke 
off, listening, and the little company of 
listeners behind her whispered excitedly. 
Presently she spoke again. ‘‘You can get 
him matched at once against—against— 
oh, please, dear Gerry, say it slowly—either 
Battling Bill Burns, of Battersea; or Bom- 
bardier Brooks, or Man-Eating Mike Mul- 
doon. Oh, how terrible, Gerry! Just as he 
wishes! Please wait a moment, Gerry.” 

She turned dancing eyes on Big Jim and 
his supporters. 

“Please, Big Jim, which would you pre- 
fer—Battling Bill Burns or Bombardier 
Brooks or Man-Fating Mike Muldoon?” 

There was a unanimous call for the 
cannibalistic-sounding Mr. Muldoon, and 
Winnie promptly reported to that effect. 

“Gerry, Big Jim wished Man-Kating 
Mike. You will arrange that? It is a defi- 
nite promise? Big Jim had better go into 
training at once? And I am to say that he 
can regard it as a definite promise from 
you? Oh, thank you, Gerry; thank you 
so much!” 

She looked across the room. 

“Mr. Peel has promised—and he never 
fails to keep a promise, you kn 7” she 
began, but broke off and listened atten- 
tively for a few moments. 

When she spoke again there was a note 
of disappointment in her voice which 
matched the sudden dejection on her face. 

“You say that your promise is subject 
to the club committee agreeing to allow a 
boxer who is on strike or encouraging a 
strike to appear at the club, and you fear 
they won’t? Oh-h! Please listen, Gerry! 
Big Jim and his friends and the people they 
lead are striking under a misapprehension, 
you see. It is because they have been 
misled by that clever and crafty Mr. Lo- 
mond. You see, they do not know that Mr. 
Lomond’s object is to keep the strike last- 
ing just long enough to ruin Mr. Forrester, 
the proprietor of the Forrester & Sons 
works. And Lomond only wants to ruin 
Mr. Forrester now in order that he, or the 
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do not labor, Mr. Lomond possessed an 
instinct for the welfare of his hide much 
more highly developed, trained and encour- 
aged than the instinct of his victims for the 
welfare of their jobs. 

By the time Big Jim and company had 
explained things to their following of 
strikers sufficiently to stop the strike, and, 
this done, turned to lay violent hands on 
Lomond, that adroit and shifty gentleman 
was markedly absent. His schemes had 
gone up into the air—and it would appear 
that he had followed them. 


XI 


T WAS characteristic of Winnie that she 

did not allow the immense success of her 
efforts on behalf of Blanche and Papa 
Forrester to blot out from her quick but 
well-balanced mind the fact that she had a 
living to earn; and although the child was 
in no real danger of forgetting that hard- 
shelled truth, she deemed it expedient to 
impress it upon her mind again that after- 
noon during an hour of tranquillity in her 
room. 

She had pleaded a slight headache, and 
instantly the house of Forrester was hushed 
for her sake. It was pleasant after the 
excitement of the morning to relax concen- 
tration on other folks’ affairs and focus it 
upon her own; and when, presently, ki- 
monoed, comfortable and cozy, Winnie 
settled down with a chocolate or so to scan 
the general position, she was able to nod 
very confidently and happily to charming 
little Best-Beloved-in-the-Mirror. 

“How nice everything is,’’ she smiled. 
“‘T think things have worked out so sweetly. 
Even dear May has kept her word.” 

That was true. The indolent Lady Fas- 
terton had telephoned a few moments be- 
fore to tell her little friend that she had 
achieved the absurdly easy bit of amateur 
vamping which Winnie had asked her to 
accomplish. She had bestowed upon Mr. 
James Maravon the boon of lunching in her 
company that day; and had gleaned, in the 
course of casual conversation, all concern- 
ing his views of the value of the Forrester 
patents which Winnie wished to know. Also, 
she had canceled the trip to Newmarket 
for the purpose of viewing Barbarian. 

“There, Winnie dear, that is all you 
wanted me to do, I think,’”’ Lady May had 
said. ‘And it was so elementary that it 
was quite uninteresting. The next time you 
want me to play the enchantress, little one, 
do please make it difficult enough to be 
thrilling. It would have been much more 
amusing, Winnie, if it had been my charm- 
ing husband that you wished me to—er— 
vamp. You see, he has been vamped so 
often—by me, among others—that he is 
getting wary and would be game worthy of 
my attention.” 

May had laughed joyously at her little 
jest, asked when Winnie expected to return 
to London, learned that the child antici- 
pated being back in time to dine with her 
next day, and so rang off. 

“Tt is so wonderful that things have 
worked out so well, I think!” breathed 
Winnie, her big blue eyes thoughtfully sur- 
veying their perfect reflections. ‘And 
something seems to tell me that everything 
will be settled tomorrow. Mr. Lomond 
will be back in time to report to the people 
who were behind him, and I think that dear 
Mr. Jay will be promoted—or perhaps pro- 
mote himself—to the vacancy left by Mr. 
Lomond.” 

Her eyes danced as she selected a large, 
very chocolaty one, with a crystallized 
violet on its summit. 

“Tt is so sad, I think, that dear Mr. Jay 
should be so quick and rapacious. If only 
he would trust me more and himself less, 
that would be so nice for him.” 

She lay back, thinking carefully, and for 
a quarter of an hour she seemed not to 
move an eyelid. Then suddenly she came 
out of her reverie and laughed—the slow, 
sweet, musical sound of a happy linnet. 

“Oh, how glad, glad, glad I am that 
daddy taught me how valuable it was to 
learn how to think carefully right from the 
beginning of a—subject, step by step, to 
the very end, and never to jump to conclu- 
sions very hastily,” shesaid whole-heartedly. 
“Tf only he had done that himself, I am 
sure he would not have backed so many 
losers—poor daddy!”’ 

Even as it was without any amazement 
that Mr. Forrester learned later in the 
evening that Winnie wanted to be allowed 
to go with him to his office at the works on 
the following morning, so it was without 
hesitation that he willingly agreed. 
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Cuntry estates, at fashionable hotels. 


] verifies unmistakably the conviction—repeat- 
| expressed by owners— that in all its history 


-;e-Arrow has never built a car that could match 
soresent one. 


, z S 5 
2 sense the full significance of this tribute, one 
nly to inspect or ride in one of the latest Pierce- 


iws—as a suggestion, the Enclosed Drive 
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Limousine, which may be converted instantly into 
a companionable seven-passenger Sedan. 


Any Pierce-Arrow distributor, upon request, 
will arrange for a demonstration. To those unac- 
quainted with the performance of the six-cylinder 
Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve engine, it will be a new 
experience. 


Open cars are $5250; closed cars, $7000, at Buffalo. Govern- 
menttax additional. Prices inCanada furnished upon application. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Pride of its makers makes you proud in possession. ”? 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Courteous guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow cars are built. 


Snug-fitting doors 
and windows elimi- 
nate drafts in a Pierce- 
Arrow car, but the 
ventilation is perfect. 
The webbed dome- 
light conceals the 
roof ventilator, which 
exhausts the interior 
air, instead of forcing 
a blast within. 
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WYihat will Your Harvest be? 


Nine Advantages 


1. Treasury Savings Certificates 
are direct obligations of the 
United States Government 
and are absolutely safe. 


a 


2. Mature five years from date 
of issue, but may be cashed at 
> any time if you need the money. 
Uncle Sam has a plan which enables a¢ 


you to plant your dollars in Treasury 
Savings Certificates now and see them 
grow in value every month. Norisk. 
No loss through market fluctuations. 
No anxiety about security. No danger 
from loss or theft or depreciation. 


When you come to the harvest sea- 
son of life, will you have a bountiful 
crop of things worth while? Will full 
granaries mean security and con- 
tentment for yourself and your fam- 
ily? On the seeds you sow and the 
soil youchoose depends your harvest. 


3. Issued in denominations of 
$25, $100 and $1,000, and sold 
on a discount basis for $20.50, 
$82, $820, respectively. 


Ww 


4. Yield about 4 per cent, com- 
pounded semi-annually, if held 
to maturity, or about 3 per cent 
simple interest if cashed before 
maturity. 

ag 


5. Registered in your name at 
the Treasury Department in 
Washington, and absolutely se- 
cure against loss or theft. 


2d 


6. Exempt from normal Federal 
Income Tax, and from all State, 
county and local taxation—ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. 


All these advantages can be yours. 
Pay $20.50 now for a $25 United 
States Treasury Savings Certificate 
and you will receive $25 at the end 
of five years. Or pay $82 now for a 
$100 Certificate and receive $100 at 
the end of five years. Or pay $820 
now for a $1,000 Certificate and re- 
ceive $1,000 at the end of five years. 
Should you need your money in the 
meantime, the Treasury will redeem % 
your Certificates at anytime, attheir 7 Cannot be 
redemption value. egies 2h 


called before 


1 Mee 8. Not subject to market fluctu- 
Plant the seeds of prosperity now where ations, bieieenstantly Icmaee 


they willgrowinabsolutesecurity. Apply jn value. 

for as many Certificates as you can today. * 

Plan to buy moreevery month. Thebook- 9. Offer an excellent way to in- 
let, “How Other People Get Ahead,” vest 4 Sapie eae eee a 
gives you full information. Fillout and {0% Ges geen, Si 


: be sent you the first of each 
mail the coupon below for your copy. month upon request. 


UNITED - STATES -GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS - SYSTEM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


os daa Glin Ry = Red OMe od A Uh RRO Ot Ag ose Deg tee Ge Shel ee Lee bike ie 

Three Ways to Buy Treasury 
Savings Certificates 

1. Buy them from the U. S. 
Government Savings System, 

Treasury Department, Wash- 

ington, D. C 

2. Buy them at your Post Office. 


Fill out and mail this Opportunity Coupon today 
U. S. Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the new booklet, “How Other 
People Get Ahead.” 


Name. 
3. Buy them through your bank 
or at any Federal Reserve Bank = #4478 
or branch. City Stats 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
confess, as there’s nobody to hear, that I 
never liked the idea of Miss Winnie and a 
homeless eight thousand sleeping under the 
same roof—no, sir!” 

The match burnt his fingers and he 
dropped it with a dreamy smile. He was 
feeling perfectly fireproof just then. 

“She wasn’t interested—or, more likely, 
didn’t care to meddle with real business. 
Give her a little mystery, give her some- 
thing a little bit odd, out of the way, secret, 
lady-style stuff, and she can leave old 
George H. standing still, with a stitch 
under his heart like a needle point. But 
when it’s a matter of straight business— 
why, who’s this coming but little George H. 
Jay with all sails set? Yes, I’ve stolen a 
march on her this time, and high time too. 
She didn’t like machinery—cogs, wheels 
and black grimy iron—and she was right. 
It’s man’s work—this black iron stuff. 
Mine, for instance!”’ 

He laughed very loudly. 

“Tt was the love interest that took her 
attention off the money end, as it always 
does with these little ladies,’’ he told him- 
self confidently, and believed himself com- 
pletely. ‘‘She’s a wonder, but she’s got her 
limits—yes, naturally.” 


He was really confident, and so far noth- | 


ing had occurred to undermine or even 
shake that confidence; and, indeed, he had 
some justification for being confident. He 
knew that the Maravons would pay twenty 
thousand pounds for those patents, and he 
was practically certain that he could buy 
them for something close to twelve thou- 
sand. Yes, he was confident. 

His greeting to Mr. Forrester was almost 
a benison; and even as he uttered it, his 
quick ranging eye picked off the prints and 
parchments on the manufacturer’s desk. 
He beamed so that his large bare face was 
red and benevolent like that of a man who 
had just finished a faultless dinner. 

They wasted singularly little time in 
preliminaries. Both were anxious to get 
to business, and both said so. Mr. Jay, with 
rather uncanny precision for one not a mas- 
ter of mechanical matters, stated exactly 
what it was he wished to buy, and which he 
had been given to understand Mr. Forrester 
was prepared to sell. 

“The knotting device machine and the 
patent eccentric drum, yes. You have a 
copy of the original specifications under 
which they were patented, I see,’”’ said the 
manufacturer. 

George H. agreed, and, poring over the 
faded prints, did a little careful checking. 
He expected to be risking a good deal of his 
own money—for a few short minutes—and 
he was not proposing to take any unneces- 
sary risks. But everything was in order. 

“Yes, these are the patents in question, 
Mr. Forrester,” he said almost gayly. “You 
are prepared to seil, I understand. I am 
prepared to buy—at a businesslike figure. 
My offer was i 

““One moment, my dear sir,’’ interrupted 
Forrester. ‘‘ These patents are for sale, but 
the price is not a matter for me.” 

He touched the bell on his desk. Mr. 
Jay stared a little. 

“But I don’t understand,” he said. ‘‘Sub- 
ject to our agreement on the price > 

He stopped, aware that Mr. Forrester 
was looking past him at the opening door. 
A clerk murmured a name, and the gentle 
George H. turned like lightning. Winnie 
was standing just inside the door, smiling 
enchantingly. 

“Oh, please, am I late?’’ she asked anx- 
iously. ‘‘I walked down with Blanche and 
I must have miscalculated ed 

A clock on the mantelpiece behind 
Forrester chimed eleven. 

“Oh, no, you are exactly punctual, Miss 
Winnie,” said Forrester. 

Mr. Jay closed his mouth, which seemed 
to have slipped open, paused a second, then 
greeted the girl. 

“‘T have never known you to be unpunc- 
tual yet, Miss Winnie—ha-ha!” he volun- 
teered. But his laugh was extraordinarily 
feeble, his handshake nerveless and his eyes 
were protuberant with a sudden strange 
anxiety. He looked homeless. “So you 
have an appointment at eleven, too, Miss 
Winnie?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes—about the patents, you see,” 
she smiled. 

George H. was turning a little pale. He 
looked uncertainly from Winnie to Mr. For- 
rester, opened his mouth to speak, closed 
it again, then asked a trifle hoarsely, ‘‘The 
patents, dear Miss Winnie?” 

a Winnie nodded. ‘‘Oh, yes, dear Mr. 
Syne 


On 


Never had he known her y; 
her eyes so darkly wonderf 
smile so sweet. Mr. Forr 
of his misery. - 

“Miss O’Wynn has an 9 
patent rights you wish to by 
stand, Mr. Jay,” he explaine 

“Help!” said George H, g| 
ately and_ sincerely, albe 
dazedly. ‘‘Of course she ow 
Almost anybody but me woul 
a little thing like that!” 

He sat down again, heayjj 
his brow. 

“Pass me the anesthetics 
said with a feeble attempt at 

It was a sure defeat. He to 
breaths and spoke. . 

“Some day, Miss Win: 


/ 


I’m a little kind of 
I’d sort of hypnotized 
I had got to believe t 
interested in these 
a meaningless movemer 
then pulled himself tog, 
afresh. ‘‘ However, all 
dear Miss Winnie. Ney 
Never mind me—certail 

He stiffened. 

“What are you going 
Miss Winnie?” 4 

The big blue eyes st 
tranquil innocence. : 

“Please, dear Mr. Jay, 

He inlaid his tone with a 
treaty. = 

““Miss Winnie, let it be sho 
he asked her. ‘‘Don’t mak 
I haven’t got a single excuse. 
lieved you meant it when yo 
you weren’t interested in» 
He was watching her exquisit 
a shadow that touched it an 
add, “‘but I’ll confess, t b 
didn’t. . . . How much: 
for the patents, Miss Win 
word.” e 

Winnie’s eyes went wide. 

“Oh, but please it’s four we 
Jay. Twenty-five thousand ] 

Mr. Jay went all awkwarc 
his jaw swung loose on its hi 

“What?” he ejaculated lo 

So Winnie said it again: 
thousand pounds.” . 

Even Mr. Forrester blinkec 
stared at the trim, slim, dai 
sitting so composedly before t 
too raptly interested to speal 

For an excruciating five se 
was silent. Once he shut | 
tightly and his lips moved. 
if he were praying, but mor 
was merely figuring. Then } 
the most impressive earnesti 
he was physically capable. — 

““Miss Winnie ”” he saic 
short, thinking. 

Presently he gave a gr 
sigh and some of the acute : 
face. He gave her a species 
grin. 

“Miss Winnie, I want y 
this—I am out of this deal. 
out here and now. It’s up < 
I want you to believe that, 
I was looking to make a vel 
profit out of this deal, but I: 
that was just dreamy stuff. Bi 
me leave to speak as your 
er—proud agent. What I 
fied—great privilege. Miss | 
five thousand pounds past tht 
von’s won’t give the money. 
sand, yes. Believe me, I k 
guaranteed me twenty tho 
whatever profit that shows y 
in sight, Miss Winnie. It 1 
tome. I’mtrying togiveyou 

Mr. Forrester stirred. _ 

“My dear, I agree with th 
advice.” | 

But Winnie’s eyes were st 
and gravely innocent. _ 

“But, please, you could 
von’s, couldn’t you, Mr. Ji 
phone, perhaps?” 

Her gaze was full on Mr 
stood up. 

“Yes, Miss Winnie, I 
said with the air of one wh 
his last mental reservation. 
than by telephone. Mr. Ma 
town—we came together. | 
hotel now. May I use yo! 
Forrester?” x 

(Continued on Pag 


t—They I! get soaked before they get a 
xon a day like this. 


p—Well, they wouldn't be “‘soaked”” if” 
gat a Jewett—and that goes two ways. 


t Power for Weight—Most Weight for Size 


» New Jewett’s Spirited Performance—Enduring Smoothness—Superb Comfort 


/ 


| 


THE 
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ROM $900 to $1100 there are many six- 

cylinder cars. In weight they range from 
2440 lbs. to 2805 lbs. In power they range from 
177 cubic inches piston displacement to 249 
cubic inches. One fact stands out—the lower 
priced cars offer less power and less weight. 
They save youa little in first cost, but they with- 
hold much of great value. 


Weight means sturdiness of construction. 
Without weight, sturdiness cannot exist. Jewett 
weighs from 200 to 400 pounds more than 
other cars its size. Of course we would save this 
weight if we could—and sell Jewett cheaper. 
But Jewett touring car is made to weigh 2805 
pounds, and the sedan in proportion. Only in 
this weight can we produce the sturdiness Paige 
engineers demand. 


For example—Jewett has a strongly built 
motor; a 6-inch-deep frame; all-steel universal 
joints; Paige-Timken axles front and rear; 
Paige-type clutch and transmission; strong, 
sturdy wheels; sound bodies—giving a tough- 
ness throughout that comes only from weight 
enough to be strong. 


In power too, Jewett is a different car from 
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those in its price-class or size-class. Its motor, 
with cylinders 3% x 5 inches, measures 249 
cubic inches piston displacement. This is 20% 
more than any car of Jewett’s size—40% more 
thansome. SoJewett has 20% more power than 
any car of its size or price—because power, you 
know, comes from piston displacement. 


Andso great is Jewett’s power that, in spite of 
Jewett’s sturdiness, Jewett still has most power 
for its weight. Jewett weighs 11.4 pounds for 
each cubic inch piston displacement. Other cars 
in its class show 12 to 14 pounds. Think what 
superb performance Jewett must have! 


With the weight to ride comfortably over all 
roads and endure the roughest use, Jewett has 
also the power to pass most any car on any hill 
—to beat most any car in the traffic get-away. 
Jewett accelerates from 5 to 25 miles an hour 
in 7 seconds in high gear. Try that with any 
other car—and realize Jewett’s superiority! 


Thus in the new Jewett—at a few dollars 
more than “light” sixes cost—you have a 
sturdily constructed six that will last for years. 
Also, you have power to out-perform nearly every 


car you meet. Ask a Jewett dealer to show you. 
(629) 


Special Roadster $1195 
Special Touring $1220 
Special Sedan $1695 


Prices at Detroit, Tax Extra 


a $1065 
agham $1325 
dan $1495 


JEWEDU SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 


How to shave in 78 seconds 


—with greater comfort 


HIS tells of the new-day way to 

shave. Already millions of men 
are enjoying this cleaner, smoother 
shave — once over, lather to towel, 
in 78 seconds — the world’s fastest 
shave. 


Such speed and comfort are only 
possible with a super-keen razor — 
no ordinary one will do. 


New discovery — 
super-keenness 


For nearly a quarter century we 
have made razors. Like other razor 
makers, we knew the safety principle 
to be correct, but we were not 
satisfied with the ordinary type of 
blade. 


Skin specialists told us a keener edge 
was needed, one that avoided slow 
shaving, over and over the same spot, 
which irritated the skin. 


For 3 years we experimented, 
spending a fortune. Then we 
succeeded. We have processed a 
barber’s edge — the keenest cutting 
edge known—upon a safety razor 


blade. 
With this Valet AutoStrop Razor 


men now speed over their 
face just once, in'78 seconds. 
No scraping, no pulling. 
Harshness is gone and with 
it that raw, tender feeling. 
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Your face feels like velvet—cool and 
comfortable. 


Our achievements in perfecting this 
new-day shaving method have been 
enthusiastically endorsed by 
leading dermatologists. As an 
example, Dr. O. C. Stackhouse, 
Director of the famous Lynbrook 
Institute of New York City, 
specializing in facial rejuvenation, 
says: “I have investigated all razors 
and unqualifiedly recommend the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor to men who 
desire to shave correctly.” 


Make this test 


Muchisat stake. Your whole shaving 
future. Get acquainted with a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. A new 
blade can be inserted when needed 
or you can keep the blades keen 
with our automatic stropping 
feature. It works as part of the 
razor. A few strokes restore the 
barber's edge—it sharpens itself. 


We urge you to experience a new 
sensation in shaving. You're certain 
to adopt this new, speedier way— 
every day a velvet shave. 


Don’t delay making this test. Buy a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor 
today. $1 to $25, according 
to finish, case and number 
of blades. For sale by all 


dealers or mail coupon today. 


' (Continued from Page 52) 

He spoke urgently for a few moments, 
then hung up, his eyes bulging again. 

“Mr. Maravon is coming round person- 
ally,’’ he said, and his voice cracked with 
excitement. ‘‘Miss Winnie, you’ll get it, 
I believe. Hang on—hang onto twenty- 
five, Miss Winnie!” 

“Maravon coming here!” snapped 
Forrester, a sudden flush on his cheek bones. 
“Not with my ——” 

He caught himself up and shook his head, 
smiling oddly. 

“No, no; of course he may come! I was 
impulsive, child. By all means, let him 
come and finish the transaction here.” 

Winnie went across to him. 

“Please, you don’t mind—you don’t 
truly mind?” she asked gently.. 

“No, no, my dear. Of course not.” 

So Maravon came, cool, crisp, confident; 
somehow a different Maravon from the 
social idler who had lunched with Winnie, 
Lady May and Gerald at the Savoy. 

Mr. Jay fetched him, and presumably 
explained matters en route, for he wasted 
little time. He greeted Forrester with the 
chill politeness of an unfriend, and Winnie 
with a species of semiplayfulness. 

“So you intend holding me up for an 
extra five thousand, Miss O’Wynn?” he 
said. ‘‘Well, you deserve it—in a way. 
Suppose we split the difference—twenty- 
two thousand five hundred. That’s the 
usual way, I think—a little generosity on 
both sides, and good feeling all round.” 

But Winnie only smiled shyly and shook 
her charming head. ; 

“Oh, please, no. I am so sorry, but it’s 
twenty-five thousand pounds or nothing, 
you see.”’ 

Maravon stared at her—a keen, rather 

ard stare—thought a moment, then 
shrugged. 

“Oh, ve-ry well. You ladies haven’t the 
slightest idea of money values. Two thou- 
sand five hundred really is a tremendous 
lot of money, you know. Your friend, Lady 
Fasterton, is just the same, Miss Winnie. 
No real idea of money!” 

He jerked his head at the desk, behind 
which sat Forrester, still as a stone. 

“All the documents in order, Jay?” 

“Oh, perfectly, Mr. Maravon.” 

Forrester pressed his bell. 

“Tt would be more satisfactory to me if 
a lawyer attended to the transfer of these 
rights, and I have arranged for that,” he 
said coldly. 

“Oh, naturally!’ agreed Maravon. ‘‘You 
have the money, Jay?” 

“As to twenty thousand, yes. That, as 
you know, I arranged with your people this 
morning, Mr. Marayon. But as to the— 
er—unexpected five thousand, no,” ex- 
plained the gentle George, producing his 
check book. 

“T will give Miss O’Wynn my personal 
check for the five thousand,” said Mr. 
Maravon speciously. 

“That will be excellent,” agreed Mr. Jay, 
drawing his fountain pen. 

Both he and his principal wrote, and the 
checks were filled and signed. The lawyer 
started into action and the documents were 
completed. Winnie took the checks with 
slim, lingering fingers, and in her turn 
passed Mr. Forrester a check. The old 
manufacturer took it, studied it gravely, 
and put it away. 

“Thank you, Miss O’Wynn,”’ he said in 
a peculiar tone. “‘You have made thirteen 
thousand pounds’ profit out of this transac- 
tion and I congratulate you with all my 
heart.” 

The flush on his prominent cheek bone 
deepened, and his voice was firm and even. 


Oc 


claim the right to speak 
congratulate you, my dear, | 
satisfaction of knowing that 
be congratulated. For you h; 
daughter from certain danger, 
her by that reptile, Lomon 
saved me from ruin, my men: 
ery of a strike engineered by} 
was employed or secretly coy: 
Maravon’s—wait, Marayon 
speak presently—and in addi 
you have conjured up tyel 
pounds for me out of thin air 
Mr. Forrester stop ed, | 
and faced Maravon, who th 
frowning. 
“Thin air, man! Hayen’ 
solid patents—on which a 
output depends?”’ he said, w 
acrid triumph. 
But Forrester only sr 
“Listen!” he said. 
O’Wynn the option or 
warned her that I was s 
cumstances that rendere 
to me, though apparent} 
a great deal of money 
She guessed in five minut 
cumstances were—tha 
guess as well as she did wha 
stances were? q 
“T dwell on this a little 
von, this happens to be in th 
minor personal triumph for y 
you guess?” 
Maravon shrugged. 
‘Forgive me if I am not in 
conundrums,” he said. “f 
O’Wynn will deign to enlight. 
nature of her guess.” 
Winnie smiled, and spoke ; 
“But of course I will! | 
pleased to do that. I—I onl 
that dear Mr. Forrester had i 
far better devices to take the 
old ones which you have just 
Maravon. Perhaps I guess 
only, you see, that was how 
me ” 


“Here, in my own factory, ; 
a lit 


It took Mr. Maravon squar 
eyes. He gasped. 

“But—is that true? Didsl 
Forrester?” 

The manufacturer nodded. 

“Absolutely! Maravon, I 
which render those patents yo 
obsolete as far as I am cone 
valueless to me as was the iny 
twenty years ago, your firms 
Maravon, we’re quits!” — 

Somebody emitted an e 
sound—as it might have be 
half-hysterical laughter. At y 
Mr. Jay. 
“Good Lord!” cried he. 
if I’d gambled on those has-b 
own money—as I came here ti 
at any moment have been le 
baby—er—what I mean, I mi 
let in!” 

“Yes, indeed,” nodded Fol 

Maravon strode to the door 
H. Jay did not follow him. 
tleman was engaged in despel 
hands with Winnie, and ra 
ently assuring her that inno | 
would he feel justified in che 
usual commission in this mat! 
cumstances whatever. Thi 
was quite an unnecessary 4s 
the gentle George was a tri 
and Winnie was much too si 
She had just netted thirt 
pounds, and a little profit lil 
one wondrous kind—ah, y 
kind. 


THE END | 


/ AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
648 First Avenue, New York City 


ORDER Enclosed is one dollar ($1.00), for which send me one of the Model C 


Valet AutoStrop Razor sets complete. 


direct if your 
dealer cannot 


supply you. 


ee a se ee 


ame 


Street Address ____ 7 = 


City and State 


coor 
ed 
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2 National Park, California, 
mks El Capitan in the distance. 
i! into the park from El Portal, 
»,| a good test for any car. 


My Marmon Eats Up Mountain Roads 
| 142,756 miles of roughest use — a test for any car” 


By F. STANLEY MILLICHAMP 
Pioneer Shipper of Yakima Valley (Wash.) Fruit Products 


“YT HAVE run my Marmon 142,756 miles over _easy-riding as any car, in my opinion, could be. 
the roughest, hardest roads imaginable. Not “] have owned many cars. But I have never had 


more than three percent of this mileage has been 
on pavement. Some of it has been on roads no 
other car could handle. But my Marmon eats it 
all up! 

“In seven years my engine has only been overhauled 
twice, and today it is in perfect running order. In 
fact it almost seems to get better each year. 

“I am satisfied that today the engine is as quiet and 
vibrationless, for all its rough usage, as I could ever 
imagine it could be. The car is as comfortable and 


the pleasure of owning a car the equal of my 
Marmon. It is dependable and responsive. It is 
always ready for the hardest job I may give it. 
My Marmon is a real friend. 


“For simplicity, economical operation, ease of riding 


and ‘road-holding,’ together with wonderful power 
and endurance, I consider the Marmon far sur- 
passes any other make of car. 


“If my present car ever does wear out, my next car 


will certainly be a Marmon!” 
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Contribution fo Radio - 


AVING produced the 


and audio-frequency 


engineers was to combine 


Magnavox Al-R or A2-R, 


Magnavox Reproducers 

R2 with 18-inch curvex horn $60.00 
R3 with 14-inch curvex horn $35.00 
M1 with 14-inch curvex horn. 
Requires no battery for the field 
$35.00 

Magnavox Combination Sets 
ALR consisting of electro-dynamic 
Reproducer with 14-inch curvex 


everywhere. 


THE MAGNAVOX 
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finest of Radio Reproducers 
Power Amplifiers in separate 


units, the next logical step on the part of Magnavox 


Ask for 


them in one unit. 
as illustrated. 


horn and 1 stage of amplification 
$59.00 

A2-R consisting of electro-dynamic 
Reproducer with 14-inch curvex 
horn and 2 stages of amplification 
$85.00 


Magnavox Power Amplifiers 


Al—new l-stage . $27.50 
AC-2-C—7-stage . $55.00 
AC-3-C—3-stage . $75.00 


Magnavox Products are for sale at Registered Magnavox Dealers’ 
Write for new 32-page Magnavox Radio Catalogue. 


CO., Oakland, Calif. 


New York Office: 370 Seventh Avenue 


Perkins Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


AGIN/AVOX 


adio 


Reproducers and Amplifiers 


we 
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“brought me to a decision against the 
course of action you advise—or suggest.” 

The doctor, if such he could be called, 
made another note. 

“Nevertheless,’’ he continued after a mo- 
ment, “I observe your appointments, and 
I cannot avoid the thought that they indi- 
cate at least an interest in your own ap- 
pearance before your fellow creatures.” 

“On the contrary, they indicate a fol- 
lowing of the line of least resistance. With 
my upbringing, and perhaps the tastes ap- 
propriate to my temperament, a deviation 
from the perfection of the appointments to 
which you refer would indicate the stirrings 
of a purpose to which my thoughts are 
utterly foreign.” 

The other bowed his understanding of 
this point of view. 

“Tn view of your statement. it is perhaps 
useless for me to inquire as to whether you 
have any personal affiliations, of any age, 
or either sex’’—he paused slightly at the 
last, but after a keen scrutiny went on— 
“that intrigue even a shred of your atten- 
tion.” 

‘None, none whatever,’”’ replied the 
young man firmly. “If I were to learn on 
indubitable authority—your own, for ex- 
ample—that tomorrow the entire human 
race would be eliminated from this planet it 
so worthily administers and adorns, I should 
feel no stirring either of regret at the fact 
or curiosity over the wherefore. And if, the 
next instant after full belief in that catas- 
trophe, I were to be told—on equally in- 
dubitable authority—that a reprieve had 
been decreed, I should not rejoice.” 

X. Anaxagoras nodded briefly. 

“Very well,’ said he; “I understand 
your condition. Now I must ask you some 
questions in order to complete my data. 
Your name?”’ 

“Roger Marshall.” 

“Your age?”’ 

“Thirty-one.” 

“Other physical details can await on the 
physical examination. Soul and body are 
more intimately connected than many 


| people imagine.” 


“‘T may state,’’ put in Marshall, ‘“‘to save 
time, that physically I am sound. I have 
been very thoroughly examined by Dr. 
Daniel Everard and numberless competent 


| and expensive specialists of his reeommen- 


dation. I can furnish you with their volu- 
minous findings.” 

“Very good. Now as toa history of your 
case. How long have you been in this con- 
dition?” 

“Five years.” 

“Five years! You served in France?” 

“For four years and a half—the dura- 
tion.” 

“T see, I see,”” commented the doctor 
thoughtfully. He ruminated a moment, 
made a note, and went on. “‘Wounded?”’ 


“Shell shock?” 

“No, no, no. Nor any disappointments 
in love, or disillusionments, or frustrated 
ambitions, or anything of the sort. I can- 
not be psychoanalyzed. This thing has 
happened to me; that is all.” 

“Your occupation?” 

“T have been seeking a cure.” 

“Obviously without success. How?”’ 

“In every way: Business, art, writing, 
science, women, the so-called curiosities of 
travel, danger, study, philanthropy, poli- 
tics. I have examined all religions, even to 
holy rollers; I have delved into the mys- 
teries of occult things as they are offered 
through psychic investigation, through the 
occult teachings of the East, from the care- 
ful and learned and guarded experiments 
of what is called the new science to the bare- 
faced fakeries of Water Street. No fraud 
has been too obvious for my trial. I have 
allowed no preconceptions to stand in my 
way. That,’ he concluded deliberately, 
‘is why I find myself here.’’ 


aq 


ANAXAGORAS paid no heed to the 

- implication of the last statement, but 
remained for some moments lost not so 
much in thought as in some inner concen- 
tration. 

“T will take your case,’’ he said briskly 
at last, “‘but only under certain conditions, 
which you will enter into of your own free 
will, which you will observe rigidly and 
honorably, and to which you will subscribe 
not merely your signature but your word as 
a gentleman,” 


“Those conditions?” querj 
and elegant young man. 

“As follows,’’ enumerated X 
ticking them off on the finge 
hand while he jotted them doy, 
of paper with his right: “yY, 
yourself unreservedly in my } 
next three months. During ¢ 
will perform without questio; 
may ask you to do; and this jz 
whether you consider my reqy 
desirable or even relevant. [py 
you will be absolutely—and bj; 
orders. If I tell you to go gt 
head in Granville Street, yo 
however distasteful such a eo, 
may appear to you to be.” 

“T should not care to stand 
in Granville Street,’’ pointed , 
man politely. 

“Tf your self-diagnosis is cor 
pardon me, I am inclined to ¢ 
matter of equal indifference to 
you stand on your head in Gr; 
or in Portland Drive.” 

“That,” agreed the pati 
grimly, “I am prepared to ac 
waive the point for a moment 
the other conditions.” 

“There are none, if this firs 
faithfully carried out. I will, } 
what might be called correlat 
You will go unquestioningly : 
you; you will, when once en 
course of cure, continue with 
expiration of the time agree 
discuss my methods, but you 
privileged to argue their adyis 
will refrain, whatever your en 
complaint. Above all, in wh 
tion I place you, you will co 
and honestly do the best that i 
stituting—since every actior 
motivation—for the personal 
would naturally actuate you, 
stimulus of this agreement. ' 
tions, though you may not 
appreciate that fact, are in the 
apeutic agents of no mean yal 

The young man considered | 
ments in silence, staring som 
practitioner in souls. 

The latter broke the silence 

“Had I more faith in your 
sis,’’ he said gently, “‘I should: 
I am about to say. Were I co 
your indifference is as fundam 
believe it to be, it would be 
I will therefore assure you th: 
tions are abrogated and your 
from all compliance therewith 
of you anything dishonorable. 

“And the standard of honor’ 
the patient with cool insolence 

“Shall be determined by y 
plied the practitioner, unrufile 

The young man considered f 
gloomily. 

“Your fee?’’ he demanded ; 

“Is, I believe—theoreticall 
of indifference to you, as long ¢ 
your means, which I understar 
are large.’? The young man fl) 
angrily, but whether from ré 
being considered a financial z 
tion over the dialectical traps 
his malady had placed in his € 
would be impossible to say. 

“But,” continued the doctor 
it is well to have such matters ( 
will pay actual expenses. In} 
methods are crowned with su 
will be nothing; in case J fail, 
dollars.” | 

“Pardon, I cannot believe 
rectly understood you,’’ salt 
man after an interval of aston! 

“You pay expenses; _no fee! 
cure; ten thousand dollars if| 
fail,” repeated X. Anaxagoras! 

The young man leaned bacl 
ical smile. | 

“You play safe,’’ he observ! 

“Certainly,’’ agreed Anaxa' 
not? But not possibly in the w 
natural suspicions point. I di 
shall fail with you; indeed, I 
confidence of succeeding, anc 
tainly bend my best endeayors 

“Why should I think that? 

“You should not. But of ( 
a matter of indifference to y: 
at best taking a chance with a 
You must use your judgment // 
to take a chance with me.” _ 
(Continued on page! 
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‘The Public 


Becomes a real partner 


am motion pictures ! 


Piramount has become the biggest motion 
picture organization only through its ability 
to please the public consistently over a 
period of years. 

In the past, pictures bearing the name 
Paramount have been booked and shown 
with confidence by thousands of theatres. 
Nor was that confidence misplaced, as both 
you and the theatres know, and the records 
show. 

The fine support given by the public to 
Paramount Pictures today makes it possi- 
ble for us to go even further in justifying 
public confidence in our organization. 

If you were making motion pictures how 
would you check up what the public wanted ? 
You would eagerly read box-office records, 
theatre-managers’ reports, critics’ reviews, 
searching always for that all-important 
thing—public opinion. 

Paramount has done this for years, but 
it is not enough! 

Now Paramount intends to make the 
public a real partner! 

Under its new policy Paramount has ar- 
ranged with some of the finest theatres in 
the country to act as demonstration theatres 
to test out its productions, beginning 
October 15. 

With this plan Paramount will secure in 
advance a thoroughly representative public 
verdict on every Paramount Picture put out. 

Here, then, is a real, a tremendous in- 


centive for bigger and better pictures. 

Here is a real guide along the path toward 
the production of photoplays the public 
truly wants in the months to come. 


You who buy your entertainment, you 
who pay for your motion picture going, are 
entitled to know and to choose in advance 
exactly what pictures you want to see! 


The result of such a plan means that 
Paramount Pictures in future will be pat- 
terned along lines of known public approval, 
and that it will be practically impossible 
for pictures to reach the screen that do not 
have that public approval. 


Paramount asks you to watch your local 
newspapers closely for the announcement 
of the demonstration theatre in which pro- 
ductions will be proven out in your city. 
We want a frank expression of opinion 
through your theatre-manager as to their 
merits. 


The new pictures which we have ready 
for you, namely: “THE SpaANisH DANCER,”’ 
“His CHILDREN’S CHILDREN,” “STEPHEN 
Steps Out,” “Tue Licut Tuat Fated” 
and others to be announced in this publi- 
cation next week will be offered under this 
new plan. 

We hope to receive from you, the buyers 
of entertainment, comments and sugges- 
tions that will be of untold value in plan- 
ning your entertainment for the future. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 
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You are the master of music in your home 
when you Own a 


Story & Clark 
Repro-Phraso 


12 this new and wonderful player piano you can insert 
any 88-note music roll and play the melody 
through the composition as the musician wrote it— 
or as the moment’s mood impels. 


Perfect phrasing, remarkable sostenuto effects are 
possible—and all the time the melody sings out dis- 
tinctly sweet against the pleasing background of a 
softly flowing accompaniment. 


The lilting music of the dance—music soft, sweet, 
and in perfect time for accompaniment and song—the 
eternal music of the great masters—they are all yours 
with the Repro-Phraso, and only the Repro-Phraso can 
attain such perfect effects. There is no other instru- 
ment like it. 


You will marvel at this beautiful instrument—and 
you cannot help but want it, once you see and hear it! 


Nearby is a Story &F Clark dealer who will gladly 
show you the Repro-Phraso and the several styles of Story 
&F (lark pianos and player pianos and from whom 
you can purchase one on terms within your income. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story © Clark Piano Gompany. 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or player piano, we will gladly send you a beautiful brochure— Free. 
Story G Clark Piano Company, Dept. SPO, 315-317 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: Please send me the 
brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and thesname of your nearest dealer, because I am 
interested in buying a grand (_} an upright (_] a player piano [_] 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

The young man digested this in silence 
for a moment. 

“That is true. But you will pardon me 
if I ask you to relieve, not a curiosity, but 
an intellectual bafflement that may prove 
an obstruction, by elucidating the rationale 
of your extraordinary proposal.” 

““The expenses, of course, are obvious,” 
Anaxagoras obliged him. He looked stead- 
ily across the table at the young man and 
for an instant his candid brow seemed al- 
most to shine and his figure to swell into 
grandeur. ‘‘He to whom it is given to cure 
a human soul of aught which threatens its 
destruction must have entered into a place 
where he must stand humbly and grate- 
fully, full-heartedly, but with empty hands.” 
He paused and something drained away as 
though a presence had been withdrawn. 
“Of course if I fail,’ he added briskly, “I 
ought to be paid. That is obvious.” 

“T accept,” said the young man. 


qr 


NAXAGORAS evinced no _ emotion, 
whether of satisfaction or the contrary. 

He penciled a few lines on his paper, then 
pushed a button concealed beneath the edge 
of the table desk. The door into the hall 
so instantly opened as to have lent color 
to Marshall’s suspicion that it had been 
either guarded or attended for the purpose 
of surreptitious observation or eavesdrop- 
ping or both. .Or this promptitude in 
response might be part of the atmosphere. 
Marshall had no interest in either case. 
Nor did he raise his eyes to examine the 
newcomer, even when he became aware 
that it was a woman; and, as to that por- 
tion included in the radius of his lowered 
gaze, at least, one not devoid of attractions. 

“Please type this in triplicate at once,” 
Anaxagoras requested her. 

The woman took the sheets of penciled 
memoranda and disappeared. 

The two men sat in an unembarrassed 
silence during her absence. Marshall gazed 
at the floor rather blankly; the healer of 
souls stared off into some distant space that 
contained his thoughts. The room must 
have been deadened; at least no sounds 
penetrated from outside. 

Again the door opened and closed. Again 
the feminine figure crossed the room to the 
side of the desk. Again Marshall’s eyes, 
too heavy in indifference to rise, became 
aware, nevertheless, of high-heeled slip- 
pers, slim silk-clad ankles, a cloth skirt and 
a hand. The hand was tapering and brown. 
It wore only one ring, on the middle finger— 
a curious thing of beaten silver, remarkable 
in itself, but altogether remarkable in its 
present situation. 

The papers passed across the desk. The 
woman turned to go. No word was ex- 
changed. The little shoes and the silk-clad 
ankles passed Marshall’s chair, disappeared 
from his radius of vision, on their way to 
the door. He heard the door open. 

But it did not immediately shut, in the 
regular sequence. Marshall’s dullness of 
indifference was penetrated in spite of it- 
self by the uneasy feeling that he was a 
subject of scrutiny. He stirred uneasily. 
And then fancifully he seemed to become 
aware somehow that the compact hard 
substance of his personality was being 
slowly permeated by something from out- 
side itself, an exploratory, vague searching 
with a distinct quality of its own. It was 
an impression whose life was momentary, 
for he thrust it from him as he would 
have thrust out an intruder from his private 
room. 

Instinctively prompt as was his action, 
still his subconscious had caught and reg- 
istered the nature of that distinct quality. 
Itwas amusement. And amusement echoed 
back from the delighted chuckle that pre- 
ceded the closing of the door. 

But X. Anaxagoras was claiming his at- 
tention. 

“Here,” said he, “are triplicate memo- 
randa of our agreement. These we will sign, 
for form’s sake, and in order that we may 
each be enabled at any time to refresh our 
memories. This other paper contains your 
directions. You will kindly follow them. 
You can consult them at your leisure.” 

He pressed again the button beneath his 
desk and arose from his seat. 

“‘T will wish you good day,” said he; and 
without further ceremony disappeared 
whence he had come. 

Marshall turned with a gleam of interest 
as the hall door again was pushed ajar. 
The maid who had admitted him stood in 
the opening. It was to be noted that she 
wore shoes, that her ankles were clothed in 


(6) a 
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lisle, and that the fingers of } 
competent hand were unadoy 

“This way, sir, if you pleay 

Marshall retrieved his hq 
stick, and so, shortly, found 
in the street. 
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O HIS annoyance he 

sire to unfold the pape 
held in his hand, in order 
directions for his conduct 
healer of souls. i 
repressed as threatening 
his indifference. When, 
reached a small strip of pa 
the accommodation of | 
bench, he permitted hims 

The strip of park had 
chosen. It was complet 
the sun poured in on i 
elixir of its subtler essen¢ 
course from among the ] 
been aware of that fact 
gathered to receive of t 
warmth and to render 
mings and buzzings and ¢ 
fulness of gratitude. Nev 
it could be seen, a lively 
ing. The waters of Ei 
aflash with the stir of it, a 
open gulf beyond showed 
house on Point Atkinson, } 
bravely white and clear. 
over the edge of the w 
mountains like soap bubk 
of many islands urging 1 
farther than the eye coul 

Marshall snatched his 
with impatience. For a 
stant his spirit had sprea 

He unfolded the pape 
slight sneer sketching it 
nostrils. 

“Tonight you will ta 
westbound car in front ¢ 
Hotel,” he read, “debar 
street the other side of 
building. Proceed down 
rectly opposite. You w 
floats. Go to the end of 
stands a barrel. At theen 
will find a gas-boat cabi 
with you only warm stot 
able for an extended o1 
Come alone, and see that 
lowed. Provide yourself 1 
dollars, some of it in sm 
promptly at midnight.” — 

He read this document 
ical lines deepening. Th 
blanketed his soul. Back 
stuff! Midnight mystery bu 
cheapest sort! Ten thousan 
paused, then shrugged his shi 
matter? A great cloud hurr 
wind grayed the waters of 
Its shadow chilled the strip 
little peoples fell silent out o 
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RoGeE MARSHALL ecun 
a fool, not once but mail| 
did as he was bid! His bage! 
and laid away in the hotel 
bag he filled with such gal’ 
been prescribed. Long h 
ten thousand ‘dollars, some 
bills. Only a reperusal of thi 
the agreement he had so ¢a 
tipped his decision. After. 
the terms of the associatic 
damned document ended as 


It is specifically agreed and 
this contract has no legal or m 
ever, and that either party thi 
the right to break its terms.ata 
be considered merely as a ™ 
tended for the double purpose ‘| 
the parties thereto of the origin 
pact, and (6) as a barometer ul 
tions. i 

A barometer of moral ev! 
sooth! No legal or mo ‘ 

The stroke of midnig 
stumbling down an ine 
littered alleyway that led ’ 
shackle crazy-roofed little b! 
motive for existence was ol! 
black-dark, save where th’ 
murk-wreathed stars; andth! 
water of Coal Harbor belc. 
guardedly as one who lurks. ! 
deathly still. No faintest bre! 
from the buildings at either] 
est stir even of a vagrant | 
by a vagrant wind. The hall! 
and launches, crowded alon}} 
low, lay as though set in glé 
heads unbreathingly motion 
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Hlarged from a negative made with 1A Pocket Kodak, Series Still the same camera and the same subject, but here the Kodak 
[. Kodak Anastigmat lens /.7.7, without Kodak Portrait Portrait Attachment was used, and the negative made at 
Ajachment. Subject 15 feet away. only 3% feet. 


Close-ups with your Kodak 


Sip a Kodak Portrait Attachment over the regular lens and without interfering with 
‘-amera’s operation in any way, your Kodak is brought into sharp focus at close range. 
vare then ready for informal portraits like the one above; ready, as well, for arm’s- 
¢h close-ups of flowers, and other objects otherwise too small to receive full photo- 
jaic recognition. Kodak Portrait Attachment, 75 Cents. 
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_ Kodak Diffusion Portrait Attachment is sharp image close-up, the lines are pleasingly 
_ just an extra lens similar to the Kodak Por- soft. Price, Kodak Diffusion Portrait Attach- 
trait Attachment, except that instead of a ment, $1.25 and $1.50. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of “At Home with 
| the Kodak.”’ It describes Kodak portraiture in detail. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
sky. In spite of himself Marshall felt a 
faint stir of adventure. In spite of himself 
he moved furtively. When, on the pave- 
ment of the street above, a belated pedes- 
trian klopped by, as loud and profane as a 
whistle in a church, he flattened himself 
against a wall with a certain gusto. Two 
phrases popped into his brain: ‘‘Come 
alone, and see that you are not followed,” 
and ‘‘Once aboard the lugger and the girl 
is mine!” 
vI 

““7\H, THRICE-BORN ass of asses!’’ he 

apostrophized himself disgustedly, 
and stepped deliberately and openly and 
defiantly down to the level of the floats. 

From this new vantage point he became 
aware of a single guarded light at the end 
of the float. Toward this he made his way. 

It proved toTeveal a portion of the mid- 
ships of a small cabin cruiser, casting into 
clarity only a section of her rub strake and 
rail, and into a penumbra only a little less 
obliterating than the darkness all other 
details. A dark figure stood erect near the 
stern of the craft. Another dark figure 
could be dimly discerned on the forward 
deck. A third, Marshall made out as he 
approached, was holding the guarded light, 
which seemed to be either a powerful flash 
light or a hooded extension of some sort. 
For a blinding instant his eyes were daz- 
zled by its direct glare as it was elevated to 
his features. 

‘All right,”’ said the voice of X. Anaxa- 
goras in low tones, and the hand of X. 
Anaxagoras was extended to assist Marshall 
and his kit bag to the deck. From forward 
came the slithering of a rope’s end and its 
soft plash as it touched the water and was 
drawn aboard. The figure on the forward 
deck disappeared. Almost immediately a 
throttled engine began its smooth low mur- 
muring, and the inert fabric of the craft 
became vibrant with awakened life. 

By a touch on the arm the healer of souls 
guided his patient along the narrow chan- 
nel to the triangle of a small after deck 
where stood the third figure. 

‘Wait here a few moments,” he whis- 
pered, dropping the kit bag; then to thethird 
figure in a low tone, “‘All right, cast off.” 

The third figure deftly flipped the line it 
had been holding, and the loop, disengaged 
from some low pile head, in its turn plashed 
and was drawn swiftly aboard. A boil of 
phosphorescence, a mounting tremor of 
life—the low building of the float glided 
quietly by. X. Anaxagoras snapped off the 
light he had held. But his doing so swept 
for a brief instant the planks of the little 
deck and a portion of the figure stooping to 
coil the line. Marshall caught a fleeting 
impression of a short mackinaw coat, of 
stout laced boots. Only one thing the beam 
of light struck sharply across his vision—a 
ring of beaten silver on the middle finger 
of the left hand. 

X. Anaxagoras slipped forward. As the 
craft glided in a long curve out into Coal 
Harbor he could be distinguished bending 
forward in an attempt to make out the 
marks of the exceedingly narrow dredged 
channel to the old coal hulk. The mud 
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shallows were successfully skirted; the 
dark mass of the hulk was almost abeam; 
the little craft heeled slightly as the wheel 
went hard over. Under the shadow of the 
Stanley Park peninsula she glided quietly 
at half speed, until at the point she heeled 
again, more sharply, under the impulse of 
the tidal whirlpools beneath her keel. She 
straightened out and shot away down the 
ebb that had but just begun to run out 
through the First Narrows. 

The dark shore to port brooded in its 
deep shadow; over the way Lion’s Head, 
supremely indifferent, communed with its 
million stars. Like a phantom the little 
craft glided, darkened and silent. The low 
purr of her throttled engines was almost 
inaudible. Only the eddying waters along- 
side whispered and gurgled and tossed 
angrily a thousand arms in protest at the 
intrusion of this alien through the involved 
and intricate dance of the tide on its way to 
the open sea. 

By the after rail the girl remained where 
she had coiled the rope, apparently look- 
ing back. In a moment X. Anaxagoras 
joined her. They exchanged no word, but 
he, too, looked back intently. The Second 
Light dropped astern. The point of the 
peninsula appeared. For an instant Siwash 
Rock stood out clear and detached, then, as 
they passed, it blended with the shore. Far 
away the lights of Point Atkinson on the 
right and of Point Gray on the left marked 
the widespread arms of that little sea called 
English Bay. The outrushing tidal current 
met the calm of the open water, slackened, 
turned uneasily, and was stilled. X. Anaxa- 
goras left his post and spoke aloud, cheerily: 

“Al right, Bill; let her go!” 

At his word the running lights flashed on; 
the purr of the engine became a steady 
beat; the wake boiled white a moment 
under the counter, then, as the propeller 
bit and the craft gathered way, strung out 
astern in a long faint line. The girl slipped 
by Marshall and disappeared down the 
companionway. 

“Now,” remarked the healer of souls 
courteously, “I will, if you please, show 
you your quarters. They are neither dis- 
tant nor commodious; nor, indeed, are 
they even exclusive. Our only stateroom— 
to dignify it by that name—is occupied, so 
that you and Bill and I are constrained to 
occupy the after cabin together. I will in- 
dicate your bunk, and you can turn in.” 

“And yourself?”’ inquired Marshall. 

“Oh, Bill and I will do the navigation.” 

“T think I will remain on deck a little 
while, with your permission.” 

“Please yourself, to be sure. But in that 
case let me persuade you to slip on this pilot 
coat. And may I offer you refreshment?” 

“Thanks, no.”’ . 

“Tn case you should feel the need of rest,”’ 
Anaxagoras advised him, ‘‘you can lie down 
on any of the bunks.” 

Without further parley he rejoined Bill 
in the pilot house, where presently the faint 
light of a binnacle disclosed through the 
small after window dimly the two figures 
staring out into the darkness. 

Marshall put on the pea-jacket and sat 
down in an easy-chair that occupied almost 
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the entire space on the | 
The night air nipped shary 
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immigration and the expulsion of all non- 
Germans who have entered Germany sub- 
sequent to August 2, 1914; the confisca- 
tion by the state of all war profits; the 
nationalization of trusts; old-age pensions; 
communalization of all great warehouses; 
the passage of a law for the appropriation 
of land for common purposes; the abolition 
of ground rent and the prohibition of land 
speculation; an extension of the scope of 
national education, and the education of all 
talented children, whether rich or poor, at 
national expense; state care of mothers 
and children, and compulsory athletics for 
the young; state control of the press, and 
the prohibition of foreign ownership of 
German publications. 

There are several other demands on Hit- 
ler’s list, including a few that are never 
made public. In fact, whenever he thinks 
of anything new to demand he demands 
it. Demands don’t cost anything; and the 
good Bavarian burghers like to hear him 
demanding things after they have downed 
a flock of beers. And the idea behind the 
multifarious demands is not a bad one, said 
idea being that everyone who hears Hitler 
will agree with at least one of the demands, 
and therefore fall in line behind him. 


Sports of the Hitlerites 


Being not only a loud demander but a 
loud threatener as well, Hitler naturally 
attracted to himself all the tough nuts and 
the hard-boiled eggs and the rough dia- 
monds of Bavaria and particularly of Mu- 
nich. When Hitler would stand up and 
bark at the existing government and call it 
by the meanest German names in or out of 
the dictionary, all the hard-boiled eggs 
would slap each other on the back and say, 
“Aha! Here is the boy for us!”” And they 
would promptly sign up with Hitler. 

And out of the hundreds of vereins and 
corps and bunds that had been deprived of 
central leadership with the disbanding of 
the Einwohnerwehr, all the extremist so- 
cieties gathered under Hitler’s banners. 

As the roughneck organizations joined 
Hitler they automatically attracted still 
rougher elements, until this ostensibly anti- 
communistie party presented the strange 
spectacle of being well peppered with com- 
munists. 

At the beginning some of the milder and 
more conservative corps and vereins had 
supported Hitler because they figured that 
if the moment ever came to push Prince 
Rupprecht back on the Bavarian throne 
and take charge of the German Empire 
they would be able to use Hitler and his 
storm troopsfor their ownends. But asthe 
violent elements flocked in greater and 
greater numbers to Hitler the conservative 
Bavarians soon began to realize that al- 
though they might be able to control Hitler 
himself if they needed him, they would 
never be able to control his wild-headed, 
desperate followers. Consequently, the 
conservative and level-headed element de- 
serted him entirely—though anyone that 
was half stewed on beer would give him a 
rousing cheer at any old time. 

So Hitler’s Bavarian Fascisti, after at- 
tempting to convey to everyone the idea 
that they are engaged in leading Bavaria 
into the blinding white light of moral and 
political perfection, proceed on a platform 
of ‘‘Hang the Jews, shoot the foreigners, 
and nationalize property when the time is 
ripe’; and they enjoy themselves tremen- 
dously while keeping in training for the 
arduous task that lies before them. 

Their most popular recreation is to go 
out for a Sunday Ausflug, or jaunt, which 
is usually mentioned in thesecretive Munich 
papers as being of a sporting and social 
nature. 

As is well known, the German idea of 
sport frequently fails to conform with that 
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of other nations, and the sporting life of the 
Bavarian Fascisti will probably never be- 
come popular with week-end parties in 
America. 

It is participated in by two or three or 
four thousand so-called Sturmtruppen, or 
storm troops, most of whom wear a frowzy- 
looking pale-greenish-gray uniform and the 
familiar tin hat of the old German Army, 
and are armed with revolvers and the Gum- 
miknéchel, or flexible steel club covered 
with rubber. The latter is a highly effective 
weapon of defense, and is warranted to 
send the most square-headed person in the 
world to sleep for an indefinite period when 
bent lightly across the top of the skull. 

These Green Shirts of Hitler furthermore 
have motor lorries and Red Cross attend- 
ants, and carry the official Hitler standard, 
whichis a blackswastika—knownin Bavaria 
as a Hexenkreuz—on a red background. 

Thus arrayed and decorated, the Bava- 
rian Fascisti sportively line up in military 
array, march ten or fifteen miles into the 
country until they reach a likely terrain, and 
then proceed to march, countermarch, issue 
hoarse orders, discipline each other, kick 
dust up each other’s backs, dream, hope, 
conspire, plot, and otherwise have a full 
day of South German sport and social 
activity. 

For a time the Hitlerites had other minor 
recreations. The Hitler storm troops were 
greatly given to putting on their uniforms 
in the cool of the evening and marching 
into the Munich cafés, beer gardens and 
restaurants in a sporting manner. They 
would eject all the Jews that they were able 
to locate, speak harshly to any person who 
wasn’t speaking German, and order the 
orchestras to play patriotic airs. As res- 
taurant fighters they were very daring and 
effective. 

By way of helping the good work along, 
the socialists, who didn’t care for the 
anti-Semitic activities of the Hitlerites, or- 
ganized storm troops of their own and fre- 
quently followed the Hitlerites when they 
emerged from the beer garden after one of 
these recreational visits. Then there would 
be a pleasant fracas in the street, during 
which a number of socialists and Hitlerites 
would dent each other’s heads with Gum- 
miknéchel, while the Bavarians back in 
the beer garden resumed their beer drink- 
ing in peace and contentment. 


A War That Fizzled 


The activities of the Hitlerites were 
somewhat cramped on the first of last May, 
when they announced that if the socialists 
displayed any red flags on the streets of 
Munich there would be a horrible civil war. 
When the first of May arrived the Hitler- 
ites appeared in force, ready to shoot up 
the town if a socialist showed his head. To 
their horror, a number of red flags were 
carried through the streets by the social- 
ists. There was great excitement among 
the Munich burghers, many of whom drank 
two or three quarts of beer in quick succes- 
sion in anticipation of seeing a wild fight 
between the Hitlerites and the socialists. 
The Hitler forces unfortunately were un- 
able to start this horrible civil war because 
the police refused to’ get out of the way. 
Since it was obviously impossible for them 
to take any action against the wishes of the 
police, they remained calm, and the social- 
ists carried their red flags home in peace. 
After this fiasco the Hitler storm troops 
became much less brash about rushing into 
beer gardens and stirring up unpleasant- 
ness. 

In addition to the Hitlerites, who are 
running around in circles and howling for 
action against Jews, foreigners, France, 
and anything that happens to arouse their 
ire at the moment, there is in Bavaria an 
association of vereins and bunds and bands 
and blocs and corps which is known as the 
United Fatherland Association, or Verein- 
igte Vaterlindische Verbinde. Most of 
the former officers and enlisted men of the 
old Bavarian Army belong to this associa- 
tion, and they are thoroughly card-indexed 
so that if they are ever needed for military 
purposes they can be jerked into line with a 
minimum of effort. Field Marshal Von 
Hindenburg was responsible for its forma- 
tion, and its membership includes General 
Ludendorff and many high officers of the 
old German Army. 

Its ostensible purpose is to combat so- 
cialism and communism. The members 
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| All-Weather Tread 


‘ 


Unretouched photo- 
graph of Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
Solid Tirein service 
of L. H. McAfee, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


. “Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Solid Tires carry our trucks 
in and out of the deep mud 
around sand and gravel pits. 
Their sure traction eliminates 
delays and worries.”—L. H. 
McAfee, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Rough work, this 
heavy-duty haulingin 
Fall and Winter. The 
way to get it done 
economically is to 
equip with Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
Truck Tires. ‘That 
hard-gripping tread 
takes a slipless hold. 
It prevents stalling 
and spinning. Its 
powerful traction is 
combined with lasting 
resilience and long, 
economical wear. 


GOOD YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear —Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers. 
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Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and } cup sugar; dis- 
solve 114 teaspoons baking soda in 14 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder; mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 
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yout money 


O you eat bran, the natural food-lax- 

ative? And have you tried Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran? Pillsbury’s is natural bran 
from selected wheat—Nature’s cleansing 
roughage in Nature’s most healthful form— 
unimpaired in its laxative quality, and deli- 
cious in bran foods of every sort. 


Because it is natural bran—unsweetened, 
uncooked and unadulterated — Pillsbury’s 
has the added advantage of economy. You 
get 50 per cent more for your money in the 
big Pillsbury package. 


The large, coarse, clean Pillsbury flakes, 
sterilized and packed air-tight, may be served 
in scores of tempting ways—cooked or un- 
cooked, with cream and sugar—sprinkled on 
other foods—made into delicious golden- 
brown bran muffins, cookies and bread. Fol- 
low the special recipes on the Pillsbury 
package. Buy it. from your grocer today. 
Send for our new Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour. Graham Flour. Farina 
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are fairly well armed and have been 
assigned concentration places at which 
to assemble in case of trouble, and there 
is little doubt that any genuine outbreak 
of communism in Bavaria would re- 
ceive prompt and efficacious treatment 
at its hands—probably prompter and more 
efficacious than at the hands of the 
Hitlerites. 

But after the members of the association 
have sat around the table for a few hours 
and sopped up a small ocean of rich dark 
beer, they don’t talk about using the asso- 
ciation to combat socialism and commu- 
nism, nor do they indulge in any noticeable 
worrying about those evils. What they 
talk about then is placing Crown Prince 
Rupprecht back on the throne of Bavaria 
and putting Bavaria at the head of the 
German Reich, where she belongs—to hear 
the Bavarians tell it. 

Crown Prince Rupprecht, as a matter of 
fact, is a member of the association; and 
when he attends the meetings of the asso- 
ciation, as he usually does, he is always 
addressed as “Your Majesty,’ and ac- 
corded the usual royal honors, whatever 
they are. 

Anybody who has an idea that the leaders 
of Bavaria aren’t interested in getting back 
on a monarchial basis would do well to have 
his ideas readjusted. 

Around the middle of May of this year 
the Munich newspapers recorded as a 
casual news item the fact that the minister 
president of Bavaria, the minister of for- 
eign affairs and all other high officers of 
the Bavarian State had attended mass on 
the birthday of Crown Prince Rup- 
precht—and high officials are very care- 
ful not to attend mass in celebration of 
the birthday of anybody who is expected to 
spend the rest of his life digging in the 
garden or writing his memoirs. 


Bavariars First 


All this fuming and fussing and plan- 
ning and plotting on the part of the Bava- 
rian vereins and bunds and bands and so on 
has been traced by many serious-minded 
thinkers to centuries of beer drinking and 
the resultant delusions of grandeur set up 
in the Bavarian brain by inherited and 
acquired beer fumes. 

The Bavarians are Bavarians before they 
are Germans, just as a New Yorker might 
be a New Yorker first and an American 
afterwards. The Bavarian has a bad case 
of culture fever—that pernicious and tire- 
some disease that has caused more anguish 
in Europe in the past few years than pass- 
port regulations and customs control put 
together. 

Just as the Hungarian agitator screams 
that his culture is greater than the culture 
of the Czech, and as the Czech agitator 
growls that his culture possesses a much 
greater horse power than that of the Hun- 
garian, and just as the agitator of every 
other nation in Europe fondly imagines 
that the brilliance of his nation’s culture 
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A residence at Longview, 
Washington—A. N. Tor- 
bitt, architect. 


A home is as durable as the lumber and construction 
that builds it. Whether it shall maintain its value 
only a few years, or shall serve, without too-rapid de- 
preciation, for a lifetime, is a choice that is made in part 
when the builder selects and buys his lumber. To give 
the most actual building value for the money put into 
it, lumber must have thorough attention in manufac- 
ture. Long-Bell trade-marked lumber has the im- 
portant safeguard of thorough care at every step of 
manufacture. It is economical and dependable— 
enduringly serviceable! 
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Ill Pay You 
to Try Mennen’s 


For nearly a year I have been 
making this offer: Buy a tube of 
Mennen Shaving Cream. Use it for 


a week. If the trial doesn’t convince 
you that Mennen’s softens the beard 
more perfectly than any other cream 
and if it doesn’t leave your skin in 
better condition—send tube to me 
and I will refund. 


The least this offer can mean is 
seven free shaves. What it has 
really meant to millions is an intro- 
duction to a shaving cream, the most 
satisfactory they have ever used. 


Mind you, I’m not trying to tell 
you that Mennen’s is best—I am 
only asking you to prove to your 
own satisfaction that it is the best— 
and I'll pay you on demand the 
value of seven great shaves, if the 
trial doesn’t convince you. 


When you make this test, note 
Mennen performance on these points: 


Doesn’t it put your beard in a softer 
and more non-resisting condition than it 
ever was before? 


Isn’t the razoring more speedy, more 
comfortable and smoother? 


Don’t you build more lather with less 
cream—isn’t the lather firmer and 
creamier—full of lasting, cooling 
moisture instead of airy, useless bubbles 
—doesn’t it work perfectly with any 
kind of water—cold hard water included ? 
Don’t blades last longer and seem sharper ? 


And finally, doesn’t your skin feel 
better and get into a more healthy con- 
dition than it has been since you began to 
shave? (It is Boro-glycerine which makes 
Mennen’s a wonderful skin conditioner.) 


Two sizes—the big 50 cent size for 
home use and the convenient 35 cent 


tube for traveling. : 
bone Heng 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark WJ.US.A 
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A question hurled at a Bavarian from a 
moving automobile concerning, let us say, 
the route from Munich to Wiirtzburg is 
received with a blank and popeyeé stare. 
If the automobile is stopped and backed 
up to the popeyed starer for further in- 
vestigation the question must be repeated 
at least three different times before the 
Bavarian succeeds in grasping it. Having 
grasped it, the internal mechanism of his 
so-called cerebrum turns over slowly and 
stickily six or eight times, after which there 
is an even chance that he will either be 
unable to answer, or will give the wrong 
answer, or will answer correctly. 

Further examples of this peculiar Bava- 
rian brain fog may be observed in the Mu- 
nich traffic policemen or in the Munich 
bicyclists. 

The Munich traffic policemen are highly 
impressive-looking persons in Pickelhauben, 
or spike helmets, long dark blue coats and 
trick swords that hang down inside the 
coats with the hilts protruding coyly from 
the side pockets. They stand at the inter- 
section of two main streets, just like 
regular traffic policemen; and from their 
attitude toward approaching automobiles it 
is apparent that they believe themselves to 
be controlling traffic. They do it, however, 
by facing the nearest automobile and wav- 
ing it forward with the most graceful and 
perfect of gestures, but without any thought 
of any other traffic that may be trafficking 
in their vicinity. 

Directly behind a Munich policeman’s 
back may be a group of eighteen or twenty 
school children straggling across the street; 
but if an automobile is approaching, the 
policeman graciously waves it forward and 
lets the children lump it. 

If two automobiles are approaching the 
same corner, along intersecting streets, the 
policeman waves one of them forward and 
takes no interest whatever in the fate of 
the other. It can come ahead and par- 
ticipate in a collision, or it can stop itself 
if possible. 

The Munich bicyclists, who are many 
and peculiar, are apparently unable to get 
into their heads any idea except that they 
are going to a definite place by the shortest 
possible route, and that nothing must be 
allowed to interfere with them. Most of 
the Munich bicycles have rumble seats, on 
which the Munich burghers carry valises, 
beds, market baskets, dogs, lady friends, 
firewood, provisions, household belongings, 
musical instruments and other impedi- 
menta, so that one might imagine that 
their riders would be more attentive to ap- 
proaching danger than the ordinary un- 
burdened bicyclists of other countries. 


Prussian Dominance 


Such, however, is not the case. On emerg- 
ing from a cross street and finding himself 
directly in the path of an approaching 
automobile, which is being politely waved 
forward by an obliging traffic policeman, 
the Munich bicyclist rides serenely on his 
way, leaving it to the automobilist to run 
his machine into a tree, drive it through a 
shop window or drop dead from heart fail- 
ure. 

There is, in Bavaria, sufficient legitimate 
cause for unrest to keep any normal coun- 
try in a ferment for years on end; but 
because of the beer fog in the Bavarian 
brain, very few Bavarians have any idea 
why they are restless. They apparently 
know that something serious is the matter 
with them, but they seem unable to put 
their fingers on the real trouble. The real 
reason that frequently causes the Bavarian 
to go out and hurl vile Bavarian epithets 
like ‘“‘Pfui!’’ and “‘Sheep head”’ at foreign- 
ers and start campaigns against the Jew 
is something as follows: 

Under | the old German Constitution, 
sometimes known as the Bismarck Consti- 
tution, the German Empire was formed 
with Prussia as the dominant state, and 
with the Kaiser holding the megaphone 
which permitted him to order out the 
troops and tell the rest of the world how to 
behave itself. All the different states of the 
German Empire, however, had more rights 
and powers and privileges than any of the 
individual states in the United States. 
Bavaria, for example, had its own govern- 
ment and its own king, rejoiced in its own 
judicial system, ran its own railroads, ap- 
plied its taxes where they would do the most 
good, received diplomatic representatives 
from other nations, and considered itself to 
be as good as any other nation, not to say 
a great deal better. i 
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Then came the war, which must be laid 
at the door of the dominant Prussian, and 
when the smoke began to blow away, the 
new Germany, minus Kaiser and other 
royal excess baggage, was seen to be adopt- 
ing a new constitution, known as the Con- 
stitution of Weimar, for the new German 
Republic. This constitution aimed, for one 
thing, to break down the power of the 
dominant Prussian, and consequently pro- 
vided that the frontiers of the different 
German states could be altered—the idea 
being to steal land from Prussia and add it 
to the other states, so that Prussia would 
fade into insignificance and the others swell 
into importance. And for another—and 
more important—thing, this new Constitu- 
tion of Weimar, in forming the German 
Republic, strongly centralized all govern- 
mental powers—centralized them to such 
an extent that the separate governments 
of the separate states of the new Germany 
became about as prominent and important 
as the label on a traveler’s suitcase. 

The Weimar Constitution took away 
from Bavaria the right to have a king, the 
right to have a state religion, the right to 
control its electoral system, the right to 
set, collect and dispose of its taxes, the 
right to have its own legislative and judi- 
cial systems, the right to deal with foreign 
governments, the right to control its own 
waterways and the right to run its own 
railroads. 

By this constitution the power of the 
central government became absolute, and it 
could, at will, stick its nose into the greatest 
and the smallest functions of the separate 
German states, from the operation of the 
posts and telegraphs down to the disposal 
of the dead. 


Fuzzy Thoughts About Europe 


On top of all this, the dominant Prussian 
state raised a prolonged and penetrating 
howl to the effect that if the frontiers of the 
German states were altered so that Prus- 
sia’s power was lessened and the power of 
the other states increased, the result would 
be to play into the enemy’s hands. Con- 
sequently the changing of the frontiers was 
postponed until 1921. ‘Since 1921 condi- 
tions in Germany have been regarded as 
unfavorable to any such change, so there 
hasn’t been any. Consequently Prussia is 
still dominant in Germany. 

Bavaria has always had a somewhat 
powerful dislike for Prussia. Now that she 
has lost all her separate rights, sees her 
national existence threatened, finds herself 
being taxed without being able to see where 
the taxes are going, cannot discover what 
is happening to her coal mines and railways 
that have been snatched by the central 
government, and may soon have Prussians 
pouring into Bavarian territory to run 
her railroads and collect her taxes, fear and 
hatred of Prussia and Prussian domination 
are more violent in Bavaria than ever. 

Consequently there are nervousness and 
unrest in Bavaria. The Bavarian knows 
that something is wrong; and when the 
bund, band and verein leaders begin to 
howl and yell and complain and curse the 
government, he thinks that maybe they 
are telling him what it is that is wrong. 
Unfortunately the bund, band and verein 
leaders have Bavarian brains, protected 
from direct perception and clear under- 
standing by the beer aura. So they devote 
their energies to placing the blame for 
their unpleasant situation on Jews, foreign- 
ers in general, the French, the Belgians, the 
Bolsheviks and the climate, and seldom 
place it on the politicians, where it belongs. 

It should be remarked in passing that if 
Europe could assemble all her politicians 
under one roof and give them a compre- 
hensive dose of mustard gas, nine-tenths 
of Europe’s difficulties would automatically 
be solved. 

An uncomfortable number of American 
travelers, most of whom lack the ability 
and the time to obtain unbiased informa- 
tion concerning any European subject, are 
lifting up their voices and yelping that 
America must help Europe, and that Eu- 
rope will blow up with a crash and scatter 
her fragments over a distressed world if 
America doesn’t help. 

Most of these gentlemen are extremely 
hazy as to the help that America should 
give Europe; and at the bottom of their 
minds is the belief that America should help 
some particular European nation at the 
expense of some other nation—should help 
Germany at the expense of France, or 
France at the expense of Germany, or Italy 
at the expense of Jugo-Slavia or Greece, or 
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Union Suit 
of the Cities 


The city man who 
spends much of his 
winter time indoors 
— in heated home, 
car and office,needs 
underwear suited 
to sudden changes 
of temperature. 
No.140, of lightest 
worsted, does not 
overheat him in- 
doors,and its care- 
fully proportioned 
mixture of finest 
Australian wool is 
proof against body 
chill. In three colors. 


CAsk the man behind the 


underwear counter 
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IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS FOR ALMOST 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, Suspenders, Cravats, 
Mufflers, Shirts, Nightshirts, Pajamas, 
Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Knit Gloves 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
The Munich police took a good look at him 
and then proceeded to put him’on the grill. 
After eight hours of grilling they turned 


him out on the streets and told him to run ; 


along and start his paper elsewhere. Hay- 
ing been afflicted with Bolshevism once, 
they don’t want to be afflicted with it 
again if they can help it, and one good way 
to help it is to take a good look at every 
stranger who wishes to sojourn in their 
midst. 

To be truly uncomfortable in Bavaria 
one needs to cruise around for a time in an 
automobile. It is an axiom in Southern 
Germany—and Northern Germany, too, 
for that matter—that any person who has 
money is either a Jew or a profiteer. Con- 
sequently any person who rides in an auto- 
mobile is greeted with enthusiastic yells of 
opprobrium, passionate expressions of dis- 
approval, and highly offensive German ges- 
tures. I was almost mobbed by a crowd of 
Munich toughs early one morning for com- 
mitting the unpardonable sin of returning 
to my hotel in the automobile of the presi- 
dent of a large German manufacturing 
company. 

The bitterest expressions of hatred, of 
course, are reserved for the French. The 
French representative on the reparations 
commission in Munich counted that day 
lost when a crowd of fretful Bavarians 
didn’t heave a peck of rocks into his auto- 
mobile or give him an offensive German 
raz. The only persons with whom this 
French officer could mix socially were the 
English and Americans in Munich. He was 
about as popular with everyone else as a 
tube of cholera cultures. 


Down Where the Wurzburger Flows 


In Wiirzburg, which is the place where 
the Wiirzburger flows and also one of the 
most hick and bush-league of all German 
cities, I picked up one of the new anti- 
French hymns of hate with which all Ger- 
many is littered. The first verse of the 
hymn, which is called The German Oath, 
is comparatively harmless, and merely ex- 
plains that the oath is one of the hottest and 
most widely distributed oaths ever emitted. 
Then, in the second verse, it gets down to 
real cursing, all of which, translated, argues 
that whoever in Germany shelters a French- 
man, or takes his accursed hand, and doesn’t 
despise and mortally hate him; and whoever 
looks at him a couple of times, and doesn’t 
avoid his rotten money as though it were 
poison; whoever, in fact, refreshes him 
with a bit of bread, or lends him any help 
when he is up against it, or buys him a bot- 
tle of wine or doesn’t shrink from him as 
he’d shrink from carrion—that man in Ger- 
ee shall forever be labeled a dishonored 

um. 

As poetry it’s pretty sad; and as a hymn 
it’s worthless; but it successfully conveys 
the idea that as first-class haters the Ger- 
mans still hold the record for efficiency, 
horse power and endurance. 

The drawbacks to life in Munich are 
counterbalanced for foreigners, however, 
by a number of things, notably by the 
beer, if one cares for beer. Germany, of 
course, is the greatest beer country in the 
world, and Munich is the center of the Ger- 
man beer industry, and the Hofbriiu Haus in 
Munich is the bull’s-eye of the beer indus- 
try. There are many beer halls and beer 
gardens in Munich for the dispensation of 
all the celebrated Munich brius. Some of 
them are sumptuous and glittering and 
decorated with all manner of frescoes and 


| wall mottoes and wood carvings and what 


not; but none of them is as popular as the 
Hofbrau Haus, which isn’t sumptuous at 
all, and which caters to everyone, from 
street cleaners, panhandlers, cab drivers 
and the human dregs of Munich, up to the 
farmers, the shopkeepers, the bankers and 
anybody else with a thirst. 

The Hofbrau Haus is a veritable heaven 
for the religious beer drinker. In the old 
days before the war a liter of beer, which is 
in the neighborhood of a full quart, used to 
cost twenty-two pfennigs, or five and three- 
eighths cents. On the last occasion when I 
visited the Hofbriu Haus, in the summer of 
1923, two enormous hookers of beer, four 
large buns and two generous slabs of creamy 
Emmenthaler cheese figured up to the 
equivalent of nine and one-half cents. For 
ninety cents any man on earth could get 
enough beer at the Hofbriu Haus to dis- 
tend himself into a perfect sphere. 

The Hofbriu Haus is an unpretentious 
building down a gloomy side street. The 
people who built it and run it evidently 
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proceeded on the assumption that those 
who go there go for the sole purpose of 
drinking beer; so everything in it is sub- 
ordinated to the business of beer drinking. 

There are no paintings of large naked 
women in the German style to take the 
mind of the drinker from his drink. There 
are no distractions of any sort. Even the 
miadchens who rush the beer to customers 
who are disinclined to get it for themselves 
must apparently be over fifty years of age, 
and are as solid as though they themselves 
devoted at least six hours a day to the con- 
sumption of the fragrant and fattening hop. 

It may be, however, that the age and 
size of the Hofbrau Haus beer rushers is due 
entirely to the fact that the physical labor 
connected with running up and down the 
floors of the Haus with each hand filled 
with about twenty pounds of steins and 
beer is too great for any woman who hasn’t 
outgrown the fragility of youth and who 
hasn’t the constitution and the endurance 
of a Percheron or a Clydesdale. 

At any rate, one enters the moist, dank 
gloom of the Hofbriu Haus and is con- 
fronted by a huge shelf covered with beer 
receptacles which rejoice in the appropriate 
name of Mass. 

A Mass bears a striking resemblance to a 
length of sewer pipe, and is made of a simi- 
lar material. 

Just beyond the Mass shelf is an enor- 
mous horse trough into which streams of 
water fall with a musical tinkle reminiscent 
of a fire hose playing against a cellar door. 

One helps himself to a Mass and then 
stands in front of the horse trough in a 
puddle of water and washes off the Mass 
under one of the cataracts. In so doing one 
slops water all over oneself and onto the 
floor, adding to the size of the puddles 
which extend off into the distance, giving 
the entrance a sort of Mazurian Lake or 
Great Dismal Swamp effect. 

Having washed the Mass, one steps 
forward two steps and hands it to the bar- 
keeper, who fills it up and slides it back, 
whereupon one sets off for the main room 
of the Haus to hunt a seat. 

The main room is about the size of a 
convention hall. It has a low ceiling, so 
that the atmosphere is held down close to 
the floor. Oblong tables flanked with 
benches stretch off into the distant haze, 
and every square inch of every bench is 
thoroughly occupied by Bavarians young 
and old, thick and thin. Every Bavarian 
has a sewer pipe, or Mass, before him, and 
most of them also occupy themselves by 
toying with long china pipes, sections of 
sausage or smoked eel, fragments of cheese, 
bad German cigarettes or worse German ci- 
gars. Asaresult the atmosphereis so violent 
that one can readily imagine that it could 
be hacked out with an ax, baled and sold 
for old rags or fertilizer. 


Nights of Close Harmony 


In odd spots throughout the hall little 
groups of serious drinkers indulge in song 
fests under the evident impression that 
they are melodious and harmonious, which 
they are not. This form of activity goes 
on continually from eight o’clock in the 
morning until midnight, both in the large 
downstairs convention hall and in similar 
commodious rooms upstairs. 

Some of the drinkers arrive between eight 
and nine o’clock in the morning and by 
sundry clever ruses manage to avoid leay- 
ing—and thus losing—their seats until 
midnight. 

It is difficult to get the exact figures on 
the amount of beer consumed in the Hofbrau 
Haus each day; but it is generally believed 
that if placed in one receptacle, one of the 
new six-thousand-ton English submarines 
could do a crash dive in it to a depth of at 
least thirty yards. 

The courtyard of the Hofbriu Haus is a 
pleasant place in which to spend a sunny 
afternoon. Chestnut trees are scattered 
around it; and under the trees are ranged 
large beer kegs. Parties of four or five 
echt, or genuine, Bavarians, with shaved 
heads and shaving-brush hats are fond of 
rolling a number of kegs together, filling 
their mouths with Emmenthaler cheese and 
bread, and then elevating their brimming 
sewer pipes and bursting into Hoch, Hoch, 
Dreimal Hoch! or some similar German 
drinking song, spraying each other with 
cheese during the operation. 

One who listens to five or six of these 
choruses ringing out at one and the same 
time is at once convinced of three things, 
to wit: That the people who hold that one 
cannot become intoxicated on beer are 
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he remains for the rest of his working life, 
he should worry over the fact that a large 
share of the worker’s wage goes for place- 
ment fees. 

This, however, has become a dangerous 
game to play under the Pennsylvania law, 
with its rigid reporting and inspection re- 
quirements. Under this system every indi- 
vidual placement by an agent must be 
reported in detail so that its complete history 
is an open book to the inspection depart- 
ment. Astandard fee receipt, drawn by state 
employment authorities, must be given to 
every man from whom the agent accepts 
money. The law is explicit and rigid on 
the score of misrepresentation of any kind 
and an agent’s license may be instantly 
revoked and his bond forfeited by the 
secretary or any of his representatives 
who has reason to believe that the agent is 
not honestly and faithfully living up to the 
law and the rules under which the depart- 
ment operates. States which do not have 
this system of requiring an agent to keep 
virtually a complete history of each place- 
ment are at great disadvantage in detecting 
and convicting the hire-and-fire offenders. 
In the case I have described the punish- 
ment was a prison sentence of nine months. 


Strike-Breaking Agencies 


It is small wonder that unscrupulous 
foremen fall for the temptation to play this 
low game when its financial possibilities 
are considered. Many a big-job foreman is 
called upon to take on one to two hundred 
men at a time. This is especially true of 
large public-works enterprises calling for a 
heavy volume of rough labor and also, in 
theory at least, demanding haste. Here is 
a generous opportunity for large turnover, 
for both the crooked employment agent 
and the grafting superintendent or foreman. 
In some cases it is probably a toss-up as to 
which makes the larger net profit, the con- 
tractor or the superintendent who is in 
with the employment agent on a hire-and- 
fire collusion. 

Another employment game of wholesale 
proportions is the strike-breaking industry. 
Inspector Moran has a poor opinion of 
these industrial specialists who generally 
operate as detective agencies. 

“In eight years,’’ he declares, ‘“‘we have 
arrested more than one hundred and fifty 
private detectives and operatives of the 
strike-breaker brand. Their game is to 
nick employers out of large sums—and in 
the process of doing this they do not hesi- 
tate to send professional gunmen with 
criminal records against strikers, knowing 
that violence and perhaps murder will be 
the consequence. I do not say that all de- 
tective agencies which furnish strike break- 
ers do this, but some do. And some foment 
and start the very strikes which they are 
finally called in to break. The whole game 
is one of intimidation. When the employer 
has been mulcted out of about all they 
think can be got from him, these crooked 
detective agencies will sometimes be able 
to break the strike by calling off their men 
and working through the very men in their 
pay who were planted for the purpose of 
starting the trouble. 

“Finks, busters and guerrillas are the 
technical names for the crooks, gunmen 
and head breakers used in this kind of 
industrial warfare. The buster is the boss 
of the operation, the fink is the under-cover 
man who joins the union and supplies in- 
formation from the strikers’ camp, and the 
guerrilla is the gunman and strong-arm 
worker who serves as a guard for the plant 
and the nonunion workers. 

“But policing a strike is only part of the 
service which these detective agencies 
assume to perform for the employers who 
find themselves with a strike on their 
hands. They are also supposed to recruit 
laborers to take the place of the strikers. 
This is what brings them up against the 
Pennsylvania law. They come here from 
other states to recruit workers—to get ’em 
away from our employers. Under the 
Pennsylvania law any person, firm or cor- 
poration receiving compensation for se- 
curing employment for workers or securing 
labor for employers must have a state 
license. Here is where we get the detective 
agencies doing strike-breaking work. They 
come in here to recruit men without a 
license. This means arrest and punishment. 

“Whenever there’s a strike in any indus- 
trial city of a near-by state we naturally 
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keep a close eye not only on the want ads 
but also on the railroad stations and yards. 
Knowing that a large plant up in Ohio was 
having labor trouble I decided to take a 
look at the stations for strike-breaker signs. 
A deputy was with me and at the first sta- 
tion at which we called we encountered a 
colored man pushing a hand-truck loaded 
with small boxes in cartons. 

«Something good, George?’ I asked him. 

““*Yes, suh! Lunches for a lot of strike 
breakers. Goin’ t’ take ’em down to that 
special at the end of the station. Y’see, 
judge, they ain’t got all their men gathered 
in yet;. but what they’ve got they keeps 
down here so they won’t stray. An’ they 
feeds ’em good t’ hold ’em.’ 

“The game was to find the boss of the 
gang, so we made a quick dash for our office 
and put on working clothes. Then we mixed 
with men, who assumed that we were going 
out with them. Soon I saw a hard-boiled 
individual handing out small coin to two 
men who approached him. They immedi- 
ately went to the cigar counter and bought 
cigarettes. I followed their lead and made 
a touch for cigarette money. This identi- 
fied my man as the boss of the enterprise 
and I pinched him. His first play was to 
offer me two hundred dollars to go away 
and forget it. He seemed surprised and 
grieved when I told him to tell it to the 
judge. Then he urged that he had a con- 
tract for recruiting a certain number of 
men and that this was the last lot required 
to fill the contract. When he turned these 
men in he’d get his two thousand, and 
wouldn’t I have a heart? The judge was 
more sympathetic than I was and.let him 
off with a two-hundred-dollar fine. The 
railroad company fell for his pleas and re- 
turned his money for the special train, ex- 
cepting the charges for making it up. The 
men scattered in every direction—after 
making sure that there were no lunches 
left. And we made sure that the strike- 
breaking contractor took the train for his 
Ohio home. He got off easy, but he will 
fight shy of Pennsylvania when he under- 
takes his next recruiting job.” 


The License System 


“Why don’t they take out a license? 
They’d have hard work to do so; at least, 
most of them would. The license system 
under our employment-agent act wasn’t 
built to serve as a machine for collecting 
fees, and it is not run for that purpose, 
either. It was set up for one purpose—that 
of protecting workers from being skinned 
by swindlers in the matter of securing em- 
ployment. If the fifty-dollar fee was the 
main consideration the income of this divi- 
sion would be a lot bigger than it now is. 
The law hedges about the granting of a 
license with a barricade of safeguards which 
other states, wishing to improve their 
employment-agent statutes, will do well to 
consider. Section Six reads: 


‘“The secretary shall refuse to issue a license 
if, upon investigation, he finds that the ap- 
plicant is unfit to engage in the business, or 
has had a license or permit previously revoked, 
or that the business is to be conducted on or 
immediately adjoining unsuitable premises, or 
that any other good reason exists within the 
meaning of the law. 


‘Again the provisions for revoking li- 
censes are equally liberal. This is a big 
point when it comes to the practical en- 
forcement of the law. The section covering 
this reads: 


“The secretary shall revoke any license 
issued under the provisions of this act, with or 
without a hearing, and may order such license 
to be returned for cancellation, if the employ- 
ment agent has violated any provisions of this 
act or the rules and regulations issued there- 
under, or if any cause appears on which a license 
might have been refused. 


“This. gives the state the whip hand 
and the ability to keep crooks out of the 
employment-agent business and to throw 
those out who go wrong after obtaining a 
license. There are two other provisions of 
our law which experience in its enforcement 
shows to be important. One is that cover- 
ety for false statements, which 
reads: 


“Every employment agent shall be held 
responsible for every untrue statement he 
makes, publishes, or distributes regarding any 
employment. He shall also be responsible for 
the acts, statements, and misconduct of his 
employe or employes, agent, partner, or person 
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Watch This 


Column 


You must see 
“The Acquittal”’ 


Rita Weiman’s great play, ‘‘ The 
Acquittal,” has been put into pic- 
ture by Universal, with a cast that 


ought to please everybody. It in- 
cludes CLAIRE WINDSOR, 


NORMAN KERRY, BARBARA 
BEDFORD, RICHARD TRAV- 
ERS and others almost as well 
known. The stage-play, you will 
remember,was produced by George 
Cohan, and was the talk of the 
town for a long time. 


CLAIRE WINDSOR 


NORMAN KERRY 


I want you to see this play, and 
am equally anxious that you see 
**Merry Go Round,”’ the strik- 
ing success; also ‘‘ Drifting,” the 
popular stage-play, presenting 
PRISCILLA DEAN with MATT 
MOORE and WALLACE BEERY; 
Lois Weber’s great production, 
‘“‘A Chapter in Her Life,’’ 
based on Clara Louise Burnham’s 
novel of ‘‘Jewel’’; and ‘‘ Thun- 
dering Dawn,”’ a big melodra- 
matic spectacle; also HOOT GIB- 
SON in ‘‘ The Ramblin’ Kid’’; 
and remember, ‘‘ The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame’’ is still the 
reigning success of New York, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 
a 


I mention these plays to prove to you 
that ‘‘Universal has the pictures”’ which 
will please 100 per cent of the public. 
Any one or all of these plays will prove 
profitable investments for exhibitors be- 
cause they are beautiful, coherent, ro- 
mantic and thrilling. 
* * * 


Motion-picture producers should always 
choose plays that will please the great ma- 
jority. I don’t believe in anything that is 
revolting, because no good purpose can 
be served with pictures that repel. I don’t 
believe in anything that inspires horror, 
but I do most sincerely believe in romance, 
love-themes, adventure, courage, thrills 
and the pictures which appeal to the finer 
thoughts. Have I succeeded? Please 
write me your opinion. 
%* * * 


You can’t see all that is best in pictures 


unless you see UNIVERSALS. 


(arl facmmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


Higher Holeage—Lower Costs 


‘‘Holeage” is the standard by which you can measure 
the value of the portable electric drills in your plant. 


How many holes will they drill per hour? How many 
hours of continuous production can you get from 
them without breakdowns and expensive delays? 


During the past twenty years, thousands of com- 
panies have found satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions by the use of ‘Van Dorn” Electric Drills. 


Best materials and workmanship may make ‘Van 
Dorn” Electric Drills cost a little more, but 
Van Dorn” holes always cost less. 


If ‘“holeage” has to be figured into your production 
costs, won’t you set aside a little time and talk it over 
with one of our men? It will cost you only your time, 
and may save you money. Write us today. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines, etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Factory Representatives 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Los Angeles Richmond 
Chattanooga Milwaukee St. Louis 
Chicago New York City St. Paul 
Cincinnati Philadelphia San Francisco 
Denver Seattle 
— — 
—_ ines 
(2-2 A eam 
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Eighteen types in sizes 
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from 7¢"' to 2”’. 
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associated with him, where such acts, state- 
ments, or misconduct occur in the conduct and 
operation of such employment agent’s business. 

“No employer seeking employes, and no 
person seeking employment, shall knowingly 
make any false statement or conceal any ma- 
terial facts, for the purpose of obtaining em- 
ployes or employment by or through any 
employment agent duly licensed. 


“As the enforcement of this law always 
calls for quick action, anything which facili- 
tates that and cuts the handicaps of red 
tape and legal entanglements is mighty 
important. No one knows that better than 
the inspectors who do the hand-to-hand 
work of enforcement.”’ 

The swindling of aliens is an interesting 
specialty in this field of crime. As a rule 
each race supplied its own breed of vultures. 
For example, the Italian whose scruples do 
not prevent him from preying upon his own 
people has an immense tactical advantage 
from the fact that he belongs to the race of 
those he intends to victimize; he under- 
stands their habits, speaks their language 
and is able to secure their confidence. 
However, it does not follow that intra-racial 
lines are always observed by employment 
crooks. 

An advertisement appeared in Italian 
papers calling for stewards for a line of ships 
plying between Philadelphia and Genoa, 
Italy. The name of the steamship company 
was well known—but the fact that it was in 
the English and not the Italian trade made 
the chief inspector of the eastern district 
virtually certain that he was on the trail of 
an employment crook. When the Italian 
who was operating the fraud was arrested, 
several interesting side lights were devel- 
oped. His scheme was based on a shrewd 
knowledge of his own people in this country 
and of their immediate circumstances, am- 
bitions and desires. At that time there 
were many Italians in Philadelphia -who 
wished to return to their native land, but 
the cost of a third-class passage was about 
one hundred and fifty dollars, which was 
the cause of considerable lingering on this 
side. The advertisements were aimed to 
meet this psychological situation. Here 
was a chance to get back to Italy and be 
paid handsomely for going, instead of being 
forced to raid the bandanna safe for one 
hundred and fifty dollars! Naturally this 
brought scores of eager and happy Italians 
to the net. 


Italians Victimized 


In their own tongue the alleged employ- 
ment agent explained to the more cautious 
and inquisitive that though they would 
have to sign up with the steamship com- 
pany for the usual term, they need pay no 
attention to that. All they needed to do 
was to disappear when they had the soil of 
sunny Italy under their feet. Under this 
scheme it was easy for the fraudulent agent 
to extract a good fat fee. He modestly de- 
manded only twenty-five dollars and his 
victims considered him a good fellow for his 
moderation. The fees were falling upon the 
little deal table like leaves in autumn when 
the place was raided. All the money taken 
in was immediately returned to the dis- 
appointed victims. The Italian who had 
hatched this smooth scheme for plucking 
his trusting countrymen had no difficulty in 
obtaining bonds in the amount of three 
thousand dollars. Then he indulged his own 
hunger to revisit his native land and left his 
bondsmen to hold the bag. 

Employment-agent crooks would have 
to be far more stupid than they are if they 
overlooked the possibilities of the chauffeur 
field. It is decidedly fertile and popular 
from their point of view. In fact it has be- 
come quite a specialty with those who do 
not find it to their taste to deal with the 
rough-labor type. They are shrewd stu- 
dents of human nature and understand the 
passion for motor cars which has seized 
upon the youth of the country. This modern 
tendency is the basis of their appeal. Why 
offer the young man of today, who has just 
weathered the period of adolescence, a job 
in a shop or a store when you can as easily 
offer him the position of chauffeur to a 
gentleman of comparative leisure and gen- 
erous tendencies—with better pay, with the 
possibilities of perquisites in the background 
and the privilege of seeing the world in im- 
mediate prospect? 

According to Chief Inspector Moran this 
specialty attracts some of the shrewdest 
swindlers in the country. It furnished him 
with perhaps the most interesting case on 
which he ever worked. A tip came to him 
from a youth living in his neighborhood 
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that a queer game was b 
leading hotel of the city; the 
at the cigar counter could 
Having followed the want 
papers with scrupulous ear 
wondered how he had slipp 
that a swindle had got past} 
edge on his zest for the inye. 

“T’ll tell the world,” confi¢ 
of the cigar counter, “that 
who told you that a funny ga 
here is some feathered gley 
swell up in 301 that’s hiring, 
stenos and filing clerks at gi 
as fast as they can apply, ' 
from an employment agent 
Building. Yes; I got his card 
feur friend of mine who paid 
for a one hundred and fifty d, 
Tteiss” 

The inspector didn’t wait 
formation. He pinched the 
ment agent and terrified ¢ 
office, took particular pains 
were not in position to telep} 
made a dash for the hotel, 

There, in a luxurious gui 
man dressed as a sporting dy 
to the ideas of an East Ma 
fan—monocle, top hat, spats’ 
The owner of the pin-che 
admitted that he was a wea 
turer, but a competent seare 
trousers yielded just eighty e 
manufacturer was gathered 
his partner were each place 
thousand dollar bonds. Not 
negotiate these they were he 


Bogus Positio 


Then the baffled inspec 
task of digging into the myst 
bit better when he found th 
overlooked any phony ; 
These clever workers reali 
were living in Pennsylvania 
chances on giving away the 
vertising. They let others do 
this was not only safer but, 

Their method of getting 
victims was to write to th 
for positions. Chauffeurs ¢ 
stenographers, accountants, 
timekeepers and even cool 
running. The instructions t 
were brief andsimple. Wher 
if any position was filled she 
“No, sir!”” The applicants ¥ 
rich manufacturer, who kep 
long enough to make sure 1 
duly impressed with the mag 
surroundings and his own it 

‘*So you’re looking for ap 
feur? I suppose you can 
naming the most expensive / 
car. When this was admit 
continue: 

“That’s good, for I’m goin 
one the first of the month. | 
think we can get along togé 
like your looks. Of course} 
me a reference or two—but 
ing you on appearance. The 
one hundred and fifty dollar 
Yes; that seems fair. I'll 
young man.” 

Apparently as an aftertho 
plicant was asked how muck 
to the employment agent. T 
for this question was: “Yo 
try to collect from me and 1 
that the slate is clean on th 

The scale of prices for sec 
position varied, the clear int 
let the punishment fit the 
chauffeurs paid fifteen doll 
ten. The average for sten 
about five dollars. One gir 
sured that she could have a 
position, walked out to We: 
and back in order to get t 
demanded as a fee. A lame 
paid two dollars as a fee fe 
timekeeper so that he coulc 
leg —a fact which helped m 
trial to get a verdict of g 
years’ prison sentence for €2 
dlers. The one who operate 
convicted for violating th 
agent act, the other for co! 
tunately enough money wa 
fake employment agency to 
paid by the victims. 

The flood of negroes fr 
brought with it rich opportu 
ing the beloved brethren, V 
neglected. This task was gen 
to by negroes who posed as 

(Continued on Pa: 
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i More Diphtheria 


| OT so many years ago 
| Diphtheria was the black 
enemy of childhood. All over 
the world it claimed a frightful 
toll. And the tragedy 

was that three-quarters 

of its victims were little 

tots under six—hardly 

more than _ babies. 
Ue Swiftly it struck with 
a deadly result — without 


ry: AN warning—and there was 
14 ie v no sure way to com- 
oP \\~ bat it. 


| ~ Then came Antitoxin. 
‘Children who received this treat- 
-ment at once enjoyed a better 
chance in their struggle for life. 
And the Diphtheria death rate 
| was lowered. But Antitoxin is 
effective only after Diphtheria 
- develops. It checks the progress of 
the disease—but it does 
not give lasting protec- 
tion. Now comes a great 
triumph of medical 
science—the Preven- 
tion of Diphtheria! 


Today, eminent special- 
ists state positively and 
be definitely that through 
4 modern preventive 
treatment— 


Diphtheria can be 
Stamped Out! 


‘Some children are able to resist 
' the germs of Diphtheria. Others 

are not. The wonderful dis- 
_ covery of Dr. Schick of Vienna, 
_ is now being used to show which 
children need protection—which 


Thirty years ago, 115 out of every 
100,000 persons died of Diphtheria each 
year. In recent years, the number has 
been 15 per 100,000. But, even at this 

| low figure, there are more than 15,000 
deaths from Diphtheria annually in the 
United States. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
| Pany is making every effort to teach 
| mothers that this disease is entirely pre- 
ale and urges them, as well as others 


are susceptible and which are 
not. The Schick Test consists in 
giving the child a tiny injection 
in the skin of the arm. If, after 
a few days, a red spot appears 
where the injection was made, 
the child is susceptible. If no 
spot appears, the child is immune. 


November is Danger-Time 


Diphtheria is especially prev- 
alent in November. The disease 
is caused by a germ that lodges 
in the throat and later forms a 
membrane. Death is frequently 
caused by strangulation and 
the agony of the struggling 
child beggars description. And 
if the child recovers, the 
disease leaves the heart and 
kidneys weaker. 


Diphtheria is extremely con- 
tagious. Have your children’s 
throats examined at the first 
suggestion of a cold or of a fever. 
Seek medical advice on having 
your children Schick-Tested 
and made immune by the 
Toxin-Antitoxin Treatment to 
the attack of Diphtheria. 


: zal 


Children who show by the Schick 
Test that they are liable to Diph- 
theria can be given at once the 
Toxin-Antitoxin Preventive 
Treatment. This treatment con- 


in charge of children, to take no chances 
with Diphtheria. 


Since the Schick Test has been perfected, 
the Company has recommended the very 
general use of this test in the public 
schools and also has encouraged making 
all children immune from Diphtheria by 
the use of Toxin-Antitoxin. 


As a result of the educational campaign 
among its policyholders, there has been 
a very marked decline in the death rate 


Published by 


sists of three injections of Toxin- 
Antitoxin, one each week for 
three weeks. 


The Schick Test does not make 
the child immune—but authori- 
ties agree that the Toxin- 
Antitoxin Treatment 
does. Experience shows 
that both test and treat- 
ment are painless and %@%i/< 
harmless. tee 


The Schick Message is 
that if mothers and 
fathers and all others 


who love children will Ww sd 


help, this dread disease 

that has blotted out thousands 
and thousands of lives can be 
wiped out. Children need not 
have Diphtheria. It can be pre- 
vented. 


If you love them— 


Make them safe 


Experienced Health Boards urge 
that you take your children at 
once to a physician and have 
them protected from this deadly 
scourge by means of the Toxin- 
Antitoxin Treatment. The people 
who are introducing the Schick 
Test into the public schools need 
your heartiest co-operation. If 
your child brings home a request 
for your approval for the Test or 
the Toxin-Antitoxin Treatment, 
do not hesitate to give permission. 


Would you willingly permit a 
man to drive an automobile into 
a crowd of little children? Why 
then permit Diphtheria — un- 
checked—to mow them down? 


from Diphtheria among children insured 
in the Company. Between 1911 and 
1922, the rate declined 34.1 per cent. 
It is still lower so far in 1923. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail a leaflet entitled 
“Diphtheria and Its Prevention’ to any 
one interested. 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Within 60 days— 
the Danger Line 


ITHIN sixty days comes the first official day of 


winter. Before that time, comes the danger line 
—that period of late fall when days are treacherous. 
When the temperature drops from mild to icy cold, and 
rises again in forty-eight hours. 


Sudden weather changes lay you wide open to colds 
unless your body is properly protected. Wright’s 
Health Underwear is the greatest protection you can 
give yourself. 


It keeps you warm on the coldest days. The wool in 
it is a non-conductor of heat. It keeps your body- 
warmth in—and cold out. It keeps your body dry— 
at a warm, even temperature. 


For Wright’s Health Underwear absorbs the excre- 
tion given off through your pores—over a pound a day. 
Unless absorbed, this matter clogs the pores. Your 
system becomes sensitive to colds. Wright’s Health 
Underwear is doubly absorbent because of the wool in 
it, and the patented loop-stitch with which it is knitted. 

Wright’s Health Underwear comes in a// pure wool, 
in worsted, and in cotton-and-wool mixtures. The 
weights range from heavy to light to suit any climatic 
condition and every personal preference. Your choice 
of union suits or separate garments. 

Write for our booklet entitled ‘““Comfort.” It tells 
you some interesting facts about Wright’s Health 
Underwear. Please include your dealer’s name. And 
look at the underwear itself at your favorite store. 


WRIGHT'S 


Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, INc. 
74 Leonard Street, New York City 
Mills at Troy, N. Y. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS, THE FINEST OF UNDERWEAR 
Copyright, 1923, Wright’s Underwear Company, Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“Catching criminals,’ declares Inspector 
Moran, ‘“‘is rather grim and sordid busi- 
ness, as a rule—but the colored preachers 
furnished a comedy element which was a 
great relief to the usual drab background. 
We landed one, for example, whose cards 
had these choice fragments of the alphabet 
attached to his name: ‘D.D.,’ ‘S.P.,’ ‘G.’ 
and ‘H.J.’ But his clothes were his chief 
glory. He wore a long frock coat with an 
ecclesiastical collar. On his neck chain was 
a heavy gold cross. Then, for special occa- 
sions, he sported a kind of purple cape or 
robe which was the last word in barbaric 
magnificence. His main defense was a 
diploma for which he said he had paid five 
dollars in Florida. He insisted that this 
made him a full-fledged preacher. His 
main work, according to his own account, 
was that of uplifting his race; but the 
records showed that he was most diligent 
in lifting their dough—on promises to secure 


s. 
“Of course he operated without a license 
and we had a clear case against him. His 
fees ran from two to ten dollars each. We 
forced him to refund the sums which he 
had taken from his victims. He couldn’t 
spell the simplest words, but as a vaudeville 
sketch he would have been a knockout!” 
Many ingenious schemes are worked 
to side-step the Employment Agents Act 
through calling the employment agency an 
information bureau, a service company or 


' an advertising agency. But it has been 


demonstrated that these are very effectively 
covered by the Pennsylvania law. Two 
young men, for example, tried this game in 
avery smooth way. They called themselves 
an advertising company and insisted that 
they were selling advertising service only. 
Their plan was to advertise for the names 
of young men in technical lines of work 
who were ambitious to secure real jobs. To 
these they offered their advertising service, 
consisting of one hundred duplicated letters 
setting forth the applicant’s qualifications. 
For these letters, addressed to one hundred 
prospective employers, the candidate for a 
real job paid fifteen dollars, took them 
away and mailed them himself. However, 
if the victim actually secured a position 
as the result of this direct advertising he 
agreed to make a further payment of fifteen 
dollars on taking the job, and still another 
fifteen dollars a month later. 

When these young men were arrested a 
lawyer appeared for them and declared 
that he would fight the case for them. But 
after he had examined the law and the eyi- 
dence he was honest enough to admit that 
their offense came under the law and to 
advise a plea of guilty. This was entered 
and they were given a fine of one hundred 
dollars each. 


The Bucket:Shop Lure 


The simplest and cheapest subterfuge in 
this line of evasion is the information bu- 
reau which advertises to supply valuable 
information regarding positions. Raids 
have netted hundreds of letters responding 
to these appeals. The victims were sent 
sucker lists of names of employers with 
whom a position might be obtained. It has 
been effectively demonstrated that these 
offenders come under the Pennsylvania law 
and can be put out of business. 

The law is very snecific on the point that 
a licensed employment agent is not per- 
mitted to operate his agency in conjunction 
with any other business or occupation. In 
short, the bait of finding employment cannot 
be used to draw men into any place of busi- 
ness. The wisdom of this provision has been 
repeatedly justified. In one instance the 
employment-agency bait was used to draw 
men into a stock-selling scheme. This 
place was promptly closed. As a bucket- 
shop lure the employment-agency graft 
is regarded as a winner—until the law is 
applied! Another wise provision is the 
requirement that every employment agent 
must be a resident and must be a personal 
and active participant in the operation of 
the agency. Delegated authority and ab- 
sentee ownership are taboo under the 
Pennsylvania statute and the rules regulat- 
ing its enforcement. Pennsylvania de- 
mands that the man who gets the money 
from job hunters shall be on the ground 
where the state can lay hands on him at 
any moment. 

That it is a mistake to permit any em- 
ployment agent operating for profit to re- 
ceive a registration fee from applicants 
seems to be well established by experience 
in Pennsylvania. An investigation made 
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when the present law went | 
closed the fact that the | 
lished agents from regist 
ran from ten to fo 
that a registrant rarely 
short, the registration gay 
and surest way of relieviy 
last-ditch emergency f 
this in any state is to fail 
protection.to those who t 
Ex-service men have ] 
game for employment 
tisements following de 
ticularly during the defi; 
so written as to appeal esr 
of the World War. 
This game had easy 
states having no state reg 
ment agents or in those 
law or its enforcement » 
Pennsylvania and the ¢ 
good protection to job } 
many of these sharpers pI 
and eluded capture. 
In Philadelphia dai 
tisement cunningly 
unemployed service me 
upon those wanting jobs 
of veterans rose to thi 
then induced, by co: 
two dollars as a regist 
request for the two de 
gave two references—on_ 
would inspire conficeay 
tims would make no use o 
was 99 per cent right it in 
the other 1 per cent 
One cautious victim, fail 
“looked up the first referer 
the referee had been dea 
years. 
This moved him to 
spector’s office and repe 


Find the V 


As this game had been 
by mail and by means 
employment agent wasn 
particularly as he had e 
that his post-office box 
a good place to keep 
gathered his main h 
could afford to sacrifi 
Besides, he was busy ma 
potential salesmen whicl 
to firms in other states 
market for canvassers. — 
the list sold he received 1 

The inspector decided 
other reference given b 
half expecting that it we 
cemetery. Instead it wa 
who said she had met the 
having been introduced | 

“T think,” volunteered: 
‘that she’s living with h 
Yes; I know their addre 

Find the woman and y 
is the first lesson in the de 
the house was shadowed 
caught. The address wh 
the post office was a vace 
friends came to the fro 
man and he escaped wil 
dollar fine. 

If it had not been for 
law making the operati ng 
ployment agency a punis 
altogether likely that he 
scot-free. Conviction for 
defraud would have beer 
reason that he did furnis 
employers and: that m 
selling firms bought and 
victims on the possibility 
would accept employment 
which they offered. Dep 
eral criminal statutes and 
the conviction of employn 
ers is little better than a 
hook which lands these 
state law which makes i it f 
an employment agency 
license and without stri¢ 
the rules and regulations g 
of licensed agents. 

Legislators who really 
thing substantial for the 
food for thought in the Pen 
known as Act No. 397 of 1 
by Act No. 193 of 1923. 

Incidentally, the licens 
by this act amount to m 
thousand dollars a year. T 
sylvania’s enforcement ¢ 
that fakes and swindlers 
of the employment-agen 
licensed agents can be 
along useful and construct 


Why this Velie has 
More Power | c¢ 


tears theblg.feurciola 
bearing, accurately balanced © 
Velie crankshaft, with pistons 
and Co reser rods Pane a 


Everyone concedes the power 
advantage of the valve-in- 
head motor. 
But everyone recognizes that 
the average valve-in-head _ is 
noisy. 


One startling Teatune of the 
Velie-built valve-in-head mo- 
tor is its soft, quiet purr. 


For the entire overhead-valve 
~ action and rocker-arm mecha- 
nism is automatically bathed | 


‘and cushioned in oil. The 


- automatic oiling system of the 
- Velie-built engine force-feeds 
lubrication to every moving 


- part—even the piston pins. 
This means power 
- conserved—the near- 
est possible approach — 
to “frictionless” in an 
automobile engine. 
In conjunction with | 


EVERY TIME WE SELL A 
CAR WE MAKE A FRIEND _ 
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| HAT Chase VELMO { is ae det ‘upholstery: fabric for 
fine enclosed cars is = pas two facts: 


Fivsts LMO is being, ‘used’ by os 
many nopnecesee of enclosed cars as th 
ford Mills. permi 


their i intention or desire to use Chase VELMO 4 
as soon as it is possible: to pad their Te eee Weer 
gaan - 


“4 


Chase VELMO for their cars should prompt you to insist 
on it for yours: marvelous richness and beauty combined 
with incomparable durability: riding, ease unequalled by 
any other material; ‘cleanliness; and j guaranteed fast color. 


While Chase VELMO may not be available in quantities EA 
sufficient for the entire output of the manufacturer whose 
car you are $0ing, to buy, it is possible that you can have 
Chase VELMO for your particular . ca Ls you insist, and 
select the color and design. : 


, Genuine Chase VELMO has the name estmped on the back 
of every yard. 


Made hy SANFORD MILLS, Sanford. Mone 


1 ; ae 
| L. ¢. CHASE & Co., Selling pees BOSTON 


ty ew York—Chieago—Detroit~San Francisco 
i 


Chase VELMO isa 
rich, luxurious pile 
fabrie woven from 
selected fleece of 
Angora goats. As 
perfected by San- 
ford Mills this fab- 
ric is accepted as the 
world’s standard 
of quality. 


Mitien j in Atlantic City visit the 
Chase VELMO: Display——Board- 
walk at Michizan Avenue. 


“SANFORD MILLS: 


SANFORD, MAINE 
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Tag FUR SUPPLY 
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other such general movements, but that 
will not increase the supply. Various 
foreign squirrels have also been popular- 
ized. Rabbit skins—curled, clipped, dyed 
and otherwise altered—are now sold an- 
nually to the extent of many millions of 
dollars under a dozen high-sounding titles. 
Black lynx was put on the market. There 
is no black lynx, and these pelts are simply 
those of bobeats and lynxes dyed black. 
Even these have been imitated. 

We are now facing a rapid decrease of 
even these commoner varieties of fur bear- 
ers, the muskrat furnishing perhaps the 
best illustration. A few years ago every 
strip of marsh'or overflow land was cov- 
ered with the huge mounds of rushes that 
served for residences of the muskrat le- 
gions. Now these rat houses are gone from 
most of the marshes. About fifteen years 
back two of my friends made a catch of 
1300 muskrats in-one small area of over- 
flowed land. Last winter I put out a few 
traps there and that particular section of 
my trap line yielded but five muskrat pelts. 
This condition is also relatively true of 
even the more isolated regions. Several 
seasons back a law was passed prohibiting 
the trapping of muskrats in Alberta, Can- 
ada, to save them from extermination in 
that province. 

Thus it is quite evident that there will 
soon be a shortage of these commoner vari- 
eties—those that have been popularized 
and so have tended to keep alive the illusion 
of a sustained fur supply. A lessening of 
any one article or class of articles has sel- 
dom resulted in’a lessening demand; more 
often in the reverse of that, since luxuries 
have ever seemed more desirable than ne- 
cessities, rare chattels more to be coveted 
than those of ordinary abundance. There- 
fore, it is safe to presume that the future 
trend of the fur market—the prices con- 
sidered relatively with general price levels 
in all other lines for the same period—will 
be upward. Any probable depression and 
period of stagnation that may meanwhile 
intervene will not for long retard that up- 
ward tendency if the same proportionate 
rate of consumption prevails for the next 
few decades. 


Fur Under Fence 


The question, then, is where we may look 
for our future supply. Proper protection for 
fur bearers and shorter trapping seasons 
may tend to maintain the annual catch at 
somewhere near present proportions, but 
we cannot expect any material increase, 
particularly in view of the fact that most 
fur animals—mink, civet, weasel, marten, 
fisher, fox, coyote, lynx, bobcat, wolverine, 
wolf and others—are largely predatory and 
very destructive in their operations among 
both waterfowl and upland game, and are 
therefore considered fair targets for year- 


{ . . 
| round extermination rather than as sub- 


jects for protection. For a great many 
years men penetrated new areas that had 


| not been trapped, but there is little virgin 


territory remaining. Trap lines are spread 
to the most remote regions of the Arctic, so 
we cannot look for an increase of fur from 
the opening of virgin areas as formerly. It 
narrows down to the fact that if our fur 
supply is to be increased, or even main- 
tained at present levels, ‘the fur bearers 
must be raised in captivity. 

There is widespread skepticism regard- 
ing the feasibility of producing fur under 
fence. This, however, is to be expected, 
since throughout the history of mankind 
the main bulk of population has ever proph- 
esied certain failure for every departure 
from ancient methods in every line of en- 
deavor. When a number of men commenced 
experimenting with various fur animals 
with a view to raising them in captivity 
there was the usual wave of skepticism. 
Some raw-fur dealers incorporated in their 
advertising circulars the information that 
fur bearers could not be raised in captivity. 
Then some of the experimenters stated that 
it could be done. They were actually rear- 
ing various kinds of fur animals under 
fence in proof of their contentions, whether 
or not the ventures had proven commer- 
cially successful. The prophetic notices in 
the advertising circulars then announced 


| that fur raised under fence was of no value, 


as it lacked the depth and quality of wild- 
caught fur; and so on. 

The few successful experiments meant 
much, The croaking prophecies of the 


skeptical meant nothing. Up 
of Labrador, far beyond the 
printed assertions that it ¢ 
done, Johann Beetz was en, 
raise the silver fox in captj 
named Jaynor. and another p 
were likewise engaged on P; 
Island. After a period of yea 
named two sent twenty-five g 
to the London markets, and | 
ment brought the largest ay 
pelt of any consignment of gj 
in the history of the world’s 
before or since. 

Skepticism gave way to | 
silver-fox ranches were starte 
ers, many of whom did not kn 
a spaniel. The new industry, 
the original get-rich-quick sch 
dreds of companies were 0 
foxes sold for as high ag 
Many of these promotions z 
ure, but there were many legitir 
that achieved notable succes 
ness attained such proportion: 
there was $31,000,000 investe; 
The history of the sudden | 
silver-fox farming has been 
alded to call for elaboration } 
illustrate the point that pr 
animal can be reared in capt 
phetic skepticism to the cont 
standing. 


Fur Ranches of the 


Man has ever succeeded in 
any creature that suited his p 
producing it in quantities t 
mand. Not only that but he 
finer meat qualities in certain 
fowls, for milk-producing qu 
tain strains of goats and cows 
laying breeds of poultry, | 
stamina in his work stock, i 
endurance in his mounts, for 
pets and for a hundred yariot 
his dogs. Therefore, wheneye 
justified by the demand, he 
raise his fur under fence; and 
it but will increase its quality 
breeding. 

The price commanded |] 
certain species will constitut 
tor in determining the magi 
experiments toward domest 
varieties, as, though there ma 
perimenting by individuals 
purely altruistic motives, ther 
sarily be a prospect of comm 
in the venture before any consi 
ber of individuals will engagei 
to rear any given species of f 
the pelt of the silver fox ha 
ten dollars on the market inst 
up to $2500 in price, it is very 
instead of the thousands 
ranches that are scattered th 
United States and,Canada th 
be one in existence today. W 
of muskrats were bringing ad 
little inducement to raise then 
but if they had remained a 
apiece there would have beer 
muskrat farms scattered thro 
try by now. 

During the high fur prices | 
back I corresponded with mé 
raising silver, cross and red 
blue foxes, mink, fishers, — 
skunks. I read of others wh 
menting with raccoons, 0 
muskrats. Many of these ve 
nated with declining fur prices 
will terminate with the furth¢ 
seems imminent, but there 
similar ventures springing Up 
pronounced increase in fur 
that new school of experime! 
the advantage of all the 
fell to the lot of the pioneers. 

The United States Depart 
culture is keeping an eye 0 
methods of fur farming, an 
casional bulletin on the subj 
engaged in various ph y 
are in a position to give the 
own experience to th 
breeding stock from their 1 
the pioneers had no precede 
to base their work. The ma 
in any branch of fur farmi 
avail himself of all the Pe 


by his predecessors in the b! 
may avoid their costly error 
(Continued on P 
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If you’re a teamster, 
you need heavy 
underwear 


But Lawrence 
is just right 
for office men 


F your winter underwear is too heavy, you'll get 

overheated indoors. If too light, you’ll not have 
sufficient protection when you go out. Either is 
ab an invitation to colds. Physicians recommend 
medium weight knitted undergarments that reach to 
the ankle. 


You'll find this happy medium in Lawrence 
Underwear—long or short sleeves, ankle or sock 
length. The absorbent fabric of fine knitted cotton 
keeps the body dry and maintains an even temper- 
ature. The air cells are an insulation against cold. 

Lawrence is the favorite underwear of tens of thou- 
sands of business and professional men. It has that¢om- 
fortable elasticity which is one of the advantages-of knit 
underwear. Finely tailored, it won’t break in the crotch or 


shed its buttons. Correctly sized and no matter what your 
physique, there is a garment to fit you exactly. 


Flat-knit Union Suits, 
Vests and Bloomers 


for Women — perfect 
in fit, dainty in tailor- 
ing and finish. 


Ask for Lawrence—and look for the Lawrence label. 


Union Suits — $1.75 and $2. Shirts and Drawers—$1 to $1.25. 
Two qualities — Blue Label, combed yarn, finest quality. Red 
Label, same durability and finish, slightly different yarn. 


All Lawrence garments are knitted — different from the woven or 
muslin type. If your dealer hasn’t the particular style you wish, 
please send us his name. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Established 1831 


E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 


LAWRENCE 


“Jailored Knit 


UNDERWEAR 
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There is nothing mysterious about rais- 
ing fur. Neither is it particularly difficult. 
One must bear in mind that every species 
of fur bearer is endowed with different 
characteristics which must be taken into 
account in efforts toward domestication. A 
farmer does not pursue the same method for 
breeding chickens that he uses in raising 
mules. Therefore a fur farmer should not 
expect that the system that will answer for 
raising foxes will,serve as well for musk- 
During the first steps toward the 
domestication of an animal it is necessary 
to cater to its natural habits in a wild state. 
Later, perhaps, those tendencies may be 
altered to accord with domesticated condi- 
tions, but that is a matter of generations. 
A few examples of methods that have been 
employed in successful fur farming will 
serve to illustrate the difference in the 
traits of various species and the necessity 
for different means of handling them. 

The fox mates for life in a wild state and 
the dog fox is a devoted mate and father, 
helping to supply the family with food. 
Many fox breeders therefore permit the 
paired foxes to range in the same pen 
throughout the year. I have owned dog 
foxes that were so solicitous for the welfare 
of mate and pups that they would eat but 
little food themselves while the pups were 
young, burying every surplus scrap after 
the needs of the family had been satisfied. 
Increased rations failed to alter the situa- 
tion. The solicitous fathers, evidently 
fearing a famine, would eat only enough to 
keep life in their bodies, and then cache the 
surplus. This same devotion operates 
against mating more than one vixen with 
the same male. This experiment, though 
tried repeatedly, has resulted in failure ex- 
cept in a very few instances. It is therefore 
necessary to build an individual pen for 
every pair of foxes. The usual dimensions 
of these pens are fifty by fifty feet. The 
natural brush and cover should be left in 
sections of the pen. The fox is an extremely 
nervous and suspicious creature, and in 


| many of the ranches it has been the custom 


to permit no one but the keeper to enter the 


| premises, and he wears the same type of 


clothing at all times. 


Kind Words for the Skunk 


The skunk, on the contrary, is not at all 
shy or nervous, and the presence of stran- 
gers in the breeding lot does not disturb 
the occupants. Skunks do not live in pairs 
in a wild state, the female raising her kits 
without help. The males are allowed to 
range with the females only during the 
mating season on the ranches. One buck 
is ranged in the same pen with several 
females during this period, but a number of 
both sexes cannot be given indiscriminate 
range of the same pen, as murderous fights 
between the rival males would result. After 
the mating period, however, the males can 
be ranged in the same pen if it be suffi- 
ciently large, and thus the necessity for 
separate yards and the extra care of indi- 
vidual feeding through the summer months 
is eliminated. Each mother must be con- 
fined in an individual breeding pen. The 
reasons for this segregation during the first 
few months of the kits’ existence are sey- 
eral. Many skunk mothers develop a 
mania for adoption and will forcibly abduct 
the offspring of others, frequently acquiring 
such a large assortment of youngsters that 
they cannot properly care for them. I once 
owned a female skunk that broke into two 
adjoining pens and adopted most of the 
young in the two other litters. Before I had 
discovered the fact she had collected four- 
teen youngsters and was attempting to 
mother the lot of them, against the protests 
of the two other parents. An occasional 
individual resorts to cannibalism and dines 
upon her own young or the kits of others, 
though this tendency is not so pronounced 
among skunks as among hogs. 

The first attempts at fur farming con- 
sisted of fencing areas and liberating therein 
a number of animals of the desired variety. 
Very naturally the result was failure, for 
the various tendencies of the foxes, mink, 
skunks and others were not taken into 
account. No carnivorous animal can be 
raised in a limited area under this plan of 
indiscriminate ranging of both sexes. Each 
variety requires a different sort of handling 
and equipment. 

Muskrats, being both vegetarian and 
gregarious by nature, may be raised with- 
out individual care. A strip of marshland, 
fenced off to prevent escape and stocked 
with a few pairs of muskrats, would fill all 


7 a 


requirements. There would } 
and slashing among males dur 
ing season the same as there 
state, but such losses would 
Muskrats are very prolifie a 
area would soon be stocked : 
fifty-acre strip of marshland 
with rushes would support as 
ber to permit the taking 
pelts annually. At the pre 
pelts this would not be part 
nerative, but when the pri 
more to three dollars or m 
farming will be a paying b 

Within the last dozen y, 
have overcome all obstac 
commercial success of rai 
and blue foxes, skunks and 9 
tivity. a 

One man was successful jn 
tens under fence; anoth 
corresponded had gone thr 
period of grief in determi 
equipment and handling neeg 
fishers, and was actually rai 
mals. There are a number. 
where those animals are ra 
while other men are breeding 
opossums in captivity. All 
ments have been proved fe 
demonstrating the possibility 
of the various species und 
commercial success has no 
lowed. 


Finances of Fur Ranch 


The most discouraging p 
ing is now past and certain 
been worked out for the 
species. Widespread develo 
ranching of any given varieti 
will come only when its pel 
price sufficient to render t 
under fence a commeréial po 
general way this will come y 
ing scarcity of an animal 
and the consequent increa 
its pelt upon the fur market 

There is undoubtedly som 
mum price for the pelt of ea 
must be attained before the 
be raised to commercial ady 
what those price levels are 
curately determined at 
and initial expense 0 
amount of individual care requ 
variety, the cost of feeding a 
tenance and a host of oth 
determining factors. Se 
skunk breeders placed the n 
per animal at four dollars” 
formed me that they could 
time’to skunk raising and rea] 
at any figure over five doll 
The man who was raising fi 
price of sixty dollars a 
The equipment and ind 
quired for ranching mink me 
if those animals can be 
duced for less than twen 
I am satisfied that with ani 
$10,000 for land and eq 
catch my own breeding s 
turn of $3000 a year for m 
muskrats if the price of them 
remain at two dollars apiece 

There are tens of thousan 
in the United States and C 
these men, who are natur 
the fur bearers and with a 
their habits, that we may lo 
farmers of the future. Hundr 
pers are even now experi 
various fur animals under f 

Fur farming will never | 
quick business. Rather it¥ 
siderable patience and per 
rather small return in it 
Many ventures will resul 
ment and failure, the 
lines of endeavor. Its d 
gradual at first, but ev 
be many bits of waste grow 
rocky hillsides, slashings 
that are nonproductive at 
as fur farms by trappers 
find sufficient wild fur tom 
following the trap line. — 

All who doubt this mus 
ternative. Within the 
man must produce at lea 
through domestication 
duces his meat, his milk 
honey—must produce a pa 
ply or content himself with 
fur and a vast quantity of ¢ 
It will either narrow d 
rarer furs under fence or 
of their use by all save the 


the strikers may be hurt is 
most strikes. 
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she cleverness and unusual 
y of a certain publication. 
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is in such disrepute in the popular mind 
that no public reference to his affection for 
his mother has ever been made. 

Formerly it divided the distinction with 
the railroads, but considered as a steady, 
reliable outrage, the Standard Oil group 
probably appeals to more people than any 
other from which the country suffers. The 


garded as only one of a number of minor 
outrages. There are those who speak al- 
most respectfully of the railroads. But 
Standard Oil group continues to be, proba- 
bly will always be, a great national offense. 
There is nothing surprising or unwarranted 
in the public attitude toward it. 


Standard Oil supplies high-grade prod- | 


ucts as cheaply as anybody can do it, dis- 
tributes them internationally and places 
them within easy reach of the humblest 
consumer. Not only that, it makes a great 
deal of money doing it. 

As has been noted, here and elsewhere, 
the railroads are doing better. In certain 
of the forward-looking circles they have 
regained something of their lost caste and 
are again regarded as one of the major out- 
rages. 
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railroads have lost caste. They now are re- | 


The momentary preponderance of for- | 
ward-looking sentiment means that some- | 


thing is to be done about the rails. 
Probably they will be turned over to a com- 
mittee consisting of a switchman, a section 
foreman and a freight handler. That, at 
any rate, is what many of the forward- 
lookers have in mind. —Jay E. House. 


Exaggerated But — 


LACK: .Progress on your bungalow in 
the country seems to be very slow. 


WHITE: Yes; it takes the men an hour | 


and a half to get there by trolley, three- 
quarters of an hour to get their tools un- 
packed, an hour and a half to eat their 
dinner, three-quarters of an hour to pack 
up their tools, and an hour and a half to 
get back home. I pay two dollars an hour 
for the whole, and they usually have to 
stop at least half an hour every day to tell 
me about the poor workingman, and of the 
strike that’s coming off next week for more 
pay and shorter hours! 
—William Sanford. 


The Effect of Age 


F I WERE young and limber 

And keen to do and dare, 
And had a voice whose timbre 

Could thrill the listening air, 
Perhaps I’d mount the rostrum 

And shake the patient hills 
Explaining I’d a nostrum 

To cure all social ills. 


But being old and stiffish 
And liking to reflect 
In terms so but-and-ifish 
They keep my passions checked, 
I hark, when youth goes after 
All evil with a cause, 
And I supply the (laughter) 
To balance the {applause}. 
—Gorton Carruth. 


arage Man—“Ye Should Have Stopped Next Door, Mister”’ 


On Any Car 


There are many 
different types of 
Vacuum tank and 
gasoline feed systems. 
But you cen get a 
Gas-Co-Lator for 
any of them. In or- 
dering be sure to 
specify make and 
model of vacuum 
tank or gravity or 
pressure feed system. 


New Invention 
Ends Most Motor Itoubles 


Put it on at our risk and see! 


Lubrication aside—there is one main 
cause for practically all motor troubles 
and repairs. Engineers agree in this. 

Knocking, pitted valves, carbon, loss 
of compression, missing, scored cyl- 
inders—9 times in 10—come from im- 
proper carburation. As an authority 
puts it, “‘Improper carburation does 
more damage to internal combustion 
engines than any other one thing. 

“Improper carburation is generally 
caused by water or dirt in gasoline. You 
can’t get gasoline without some foreign 
matter in it. Fillings from fuel tank, 
water, seeping dust, rubber and fibre 
that slough off the gasoline filling hose, 
all these get into your gas. And every 
bit of gasoline your car uses must pass 
through the tiny needle valve of your 
carburetor. Water—a speck of dirt 
gets in—your motor sputters—pops or 
stalls. You readjust the carburetor! 
And the damage is done. The mixture 
is too lean for power—or too rich for 
proper combustion. And if you don’t 
readjust it, that tiny speck of dirt or 
drop of water will keep it out of 
adjustment. 


Never Touch It 


“If your fuel is really clean you 
should never need to touch your car- 
buretor from the day you buy your 
car.””’ Not even seasonal adjustments 
are necessary. This may sound revolu- 
tionary. But remember, you prove it 
at our risk, before you pay. 
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GAS-CO-LATOR 


That is why the makers of Alemite 
High Pressure Lubricating System (now 
in use on over 4,000,000 motor cars) 
have brought out a chamois skin, up- 
ward filter, called the Alemite Gas-Co- 
Lator—to meet the motorist’s needs. 

It is a genuine trouble preventer. Try 
it at our risk for 30 days and see! 

You can install it yourself in 5 min- 
utes. From then on, all your gasoline 
flows upward through selected chamois 
skin, which purifies your gasoline just 
before it enters your carburetor. With 
the Alemite Gas-Co-Lator, your gasoline 
flows into a transparent heavy glass 
bowl as shown above. Then it filters 
upward. Not only dirt—but water 
too is kept out—so fine is this filter. 
You will be astonished at the dirt that 
collects in the glass trap. A 10-day 
accumulation will surprise you. Will 
be ample explanation in itself of most 
of your motor troubles. 


Send No Money 


Let us put the Gas-Co-Lator on at our risk. 
You use it for 30 days. If it meets our claims 
—you keep it. If not, we will gladly take it 
back and refund your money. The price is 
$5.00, complete. 

Most dealers carry our Gas-Co-Lator in 
stock. But if you cannot secure it conven- 
iently—just use the coupon. You can pay the 
postman purchase price on receipt. Or, if 
easier, send the money with your order. We 
prepay postage. Simple directions attached. 
Anyone can put it on in a few minutes. 


THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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A Bassick-Alemite Product 


T BASSICK MEG. CO. ul 
| 2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIL. | 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me postpaid your perfected Alemite | 
Gas-Co-Lator. 
delivery (or enclose check if you prefer). 
stood, if I am not entirely satisfied I can return the 
Gas-Co-Lator any time within 30 days and you will 

| return my money. 
(Print your name and address plainly.) 


| Name 


I will pay the postman $5.00 for it on 
It is under- 


For every type of gaso- | Address_ ‘ 
line feed system there Anne Cina saat Model 


is a Gas-Co-Lator,— 
Vacuum Tank, gravity 
or pressure 


this girl told Sacha. He wore a sheepskin 
coat and military boots, broken at the toes, 
and he walked like a soldier, with a straight 
back, but very slowly, as though exhausted 
after a long march over the snow fields. 

The girl was startled by the sight of him 
because it was a long time since any stranger 
had come to Lubimovka, and instead of 
men coming to the village many had gone 
away after the summer, when blackened 
crops stood in the burning sun, which that 
year as well as last had utterly destroyed all 
hopes of harvest. They had gone away with 
their wives and children in boats down the 
Volga, hoping to reach districts where some 
food was left for winter months. Others had 
fought to get places on railway trains going 
towards Moscow, where there was always 
food, according to the old proverb that “All 
things roll down 
to Moscow.” But 
dreadful stories 
had come back of 
those refugee 
trains and those 
boatloads of peo- 
ple escaping from 
famine. It was 
months before the 
trains reached 
Moscow,and many 
died on the way. 
On the boats 
typhus broke out 
and the people 
who fled from 
famine found 
death in fever. It 
was better perhaps 
to stay in Lubim- 
ovka and wait for 
death at home. 

Biiicenncanweas 
strange that an 
unknown man 
should come to the 
village, walking 
like this in the 
snow, which fell in 
thick flakes on his 
sheepskin coat and 
his ragged fur cap. 
That peasant girl, 
Maria, who was 
the daughter of the 
blacksmith, Boris 
Markovitch, hada 
stupid idea, which 
she told Sacha, 
that it was Death 
himself coming to 
Lubimovka. She 
was afraid and yet 
glad when the man 
turned his head 
towards the win- 
dow from which 
she was staring out 
and looked at her 
with his sad kind 
eyes. “‘Itis Death 
calling to me,” she 
thought, and 
crossed herself. 
But he passed on 
and she still lived. 

It was a hundred yards farther on that 
the black smudges of his footsteps in the 
snow came to an end, and it was the peas- 
ant Michael who was the next to see this 
stranger. 

Michael had gone out into his yard to see 
his little cow, which was dying for lack of 
fodder. He had kept it alive by feeding it 
on cabbage stalks which he had hidden in his 
cellar under a pile of sacks. His neighbors 
were angry with him because he kept it 
alive. They said, ‘“‘ Michael feeds his cow 
while our children die. He will burn in the 
next world because he cares more for his 
little cow than for our beautiful innocents 
who are withering like flowers. He has sold 
himself to the devil.” 

Michael was afraid of that. Perhaps 
this love he had for his little cow was un- 
holy and devilish. Perhaps God would 
punish him because he had given its milk to 
his own children and not a drop to his 
neighbors for their starving babes. But 
how could he share such a little milk with 
the whole village? He could at least keep 
his own family alive while the little cow was 
fed. Better that they should live than that 
all should die; and as for himself, he did not 
let a drop pass his lips, but munched only 
small morsels of bread made of leaves and 
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straw and a few husks. Now there would 
be no more milk for his wife and the little 
ones. He had come to the end of his secret 
hoard of cabbage stalks. It was three days 
since the little cow had been fed. Its eyes 
were glazing. He could not bear its pitiful 
gaze, so full of reproach that he had not the 
heart to kill it. 

It was when he came out of its shed, 
cursing himself because he had not the 
strength to kill it—it had licked his hand 
with a hot tongue—that he saw the stranger 
outside his house in the falling snow, and the 
long trail of black footsteps behind him. 
The stranger stood looking up the street, 
and his lips moved as though he were speak- 
ing, but suddenly he lurched sideways like 
a drunken man and fell in a heap, face 
downwards, in the snow. 


Michael stared at him stupidly. Then a 
kind of anger crept into his brain. What 
business had this man to die outside his 
house? Why not stay and die decently in 
his own home without troubling his neigh- 
bors? It was probably that foolish brute, 
Boris, the blacksmith, who had boasted so 
often of his great strength until typhus made 
him as weak asa maiden. The silly boaster! 
Michael was as strong as he was now, and 
still alive, though no blacksmith with arms 
like twisted wire. 

Michael strode towards him sullenly, and 
then saw that it was not his old enemy, the 
blacksmith, but some stranger. He could 
see that by the shape and color of the man’s 
hands. They were not hands that belonged 
to men of Lubimovka. They were queer- 
looking hands for any man, not gnarled and 
blunt by honest work in fields and sheds, 
with ax and spade and pick, but like the 
hands of some fine lady, or like those of 
Sonia, the schoolmistress. 

Michael turned over the man’s body as 
he lay crumpled up in the snow and peered 
into his face. He seemed to have seen that 
bearded face before, those deep-set eyes, 
now closed, that straight nose. It was fa- 
miliar to him in some vague way, like the 
memory of a face seen in a dream, or some 


picture. This man was dressed as a peasant. 
His sheepskin coat was torn. His soldier’s 
boots were broken at the toes like the boots 
of all those men who had come back from 
the war. But this was no peasant’s face. 
Even Michael, who was a stupid man, could 
see that. Lying there unconscious, gray as 
though the hand of Death had touched it, 
ns had a strange noble look that was star- 
tling. 

“He is like a saint,” thought Michael. 
“He is even a little like the good Christ.” 

He had a sense of fear. There was some- 
thing uncommon in the look of this sense- 
less man who had come to a village from 
which other men fled and where everyone 
waited for death. How had he come? 
There were no more boats on the Volga, be- 
cause of floating ice. There were no sledges 


Suddenly, as Though Something Had Broken in His Spirit, He Stumbled Forward and Went Down on One Knee Before the Stranger 


from Tetiushi or any other place, because 
the horses had all dropped dead on the 
roadsides. 

This man with hands like a woman and 
face like a saint had come in a miraculous 
way, suddenly, just as one heard in old Rus- 
sian tales which old women told about the 
stove on winter nights. 

Michael called out to his wife, ‘‘Anna! 
Anna!”’ 

The fear in his voice brought her quickly 
to the door. 

“Have you killed the little cow?’’ she 
asked, and then saw her man leaning over 
the body in the snow. 

She crossed herself, and then leaned back, 
faint against the doorpost. 

“May his soul know peace!”’ she said. 

Michael was angry with her because he 
was afraid. 

“Can’t you see his soul is still inside his 
body?’ he growled. ‘“‘Help me carry the 
wretch indoors. Snow makes a bad bed.”’ 

“You’re mad,’”’ said Anna, drawing a 
shawl closer about her face. “If it’s typhus, 
he’ll die better in the snow. And if it’s 
hunger, we have enough mouths to feed 
and no food.” 

“T’ll kill the little cow,” said Michael. 
“There will be meat to eat for a month or 
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until then unknown. comfort for five— 
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ROSPERITY enough for all—room to grow—a climate 
combining moderate altitude, sunshine, blue skies and 
clean, dry air, that invites outdoor life and a thriving 


community where health blooms like a rose. These are among 
the many advantages awaiting yourself and your family in 
EK] Paso, the educational, social, industrial and commercial 


center of the Great Southwest and the Gateway to Mexico. 
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Here is a land of unsurpassed and unique interest; a people 
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productive land in the world; alluvial deposits centuries old, 
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Come This Winter 
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and accurate and you will enjoy reading it. Write 
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(for health seekers) 
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nostrils were the same, the low broad fore- 
head, the deep-set eye sockets. 

The two peasants, husband and wife, 
stood silent, with their hands clasped and 
their mouths gaping. 

It was the husband who spoke first. 

‘There are many Russians like the dead 
Czar,’”’ he said, but his voice trembled un- 
certainly. 

Anna, his wife, suddenly went down on 
her knees beside the stranger’s senseless 
body and thrust her hand beneath his 
sheepskin coat, as though about to choke 
him. Her poor clawlike hands, skinny with 
hunger, trembled feverishly. There was a 
thin silver chain around the man’s neck. 
She tugged at it and with a jerk pulled 
something out from below a ragged vest. 
It was a jewel in the shape of a star, which 
lay now above the shaggy sheepskin. In 
that cottage of Lubimovka there was no 
light except the dusk of an October after- 
noon with the white snow outside, but 
where the jewel lay it seemed to these peas- 
ants as though a real star had fallen from 
the sky and was twinkling in their poor 
bare room. 

Katinka clasped her thin little hands and 
gave a cry of joy, as always she did when 
her father brought in a little milk from 
the cow. 

“Truly,” she said, 
Father!” 

Michael went down on his knees beside 
his wife and stared at the star so closely 
that his straw-colored beard almost touched 
it. He raised a trembling hand and tried to 
take hold of the jewel, but some fear with- 
held him, and he shrank back with a queer, 
strangled cry. 

Anna swayed to and fro like a woman 
crooning to the dead. 

“Christ Jesus!’”’ she cried. ‘‘It is a mira- 
cle of God.” 

At that moment the man who had been 
senseless opened his eyes and stirred with 
a little groan. 

As though trying to hide some dangerous 
and deadly secret, Anna put her clawlike 
hands at his throat again and thrust the 
star out of sight below his ragged vest. 

The man flung an arm over his head and 
cried out in a faint agonizing voice, “O 
Death!”’ 

Michael and his wife stayed there stiffly, 
on their knees, staring at him in a dazed, 
frightened way. It was little Katinka who 
seemed to have most sense. She brought a 
jug of water from a shelf and wetting her 
little thin hand, moistened the man’s fore- 
head, and put some drops on his lips and 
beard. Presently he turned his head slightly 
and smiled at her. 

“Am I dead at last?’”’ he asked very 
faintly. ‘‘Are you one of my little daugh- 
ters?” 

“You are my Little Father,” said Ka- 
tinka. 

“Why, yes,’’ said the man, ‘‘I am the 
Little Father of all my dear people.” 

He spoke only in a whisper, but his words 
were heard clearly by Michael and his wife, 
kneeling on either side of him. 

“‘Gospodin,”’ said Michael, meaning 
“sir” or “‘lord,’’ ‘““‘who are you, in God’s 
name?” 

The stranger heard the words and looked 
puzzled. For quite a long time he did not 
answer. Then he struggled up a little so 
that he leaned on one elbow, and stared 
round the dim room and into the faces of 
the peasant and his wife. Presently he 
spoke in a stronger voice, though still very 
gently. 

“‘T am Nicholas Alexandrovitch, a wan- 
dering beggar. I think I am dying, so that 
I shall not trouble you long. What is the 
name of this village?”’ 

It was Katinka who answered. The 
child’s father and mother seemed speechless 
and stricken by fear. 

“Tt is Lubimovka. We are all dying. 
Soon there will be no food for anyone. 
Then we shall die quickly.” 

““My poor people!”’ said the man with a 
pitiful groan. “‘My poor Russia! My poor 
little ones!” 

Tears came into his eyes and rolled 
slowly down his haggard cheeks until they 
touched his beard. 

“Tf we are very careful,” said Katinka, 
“we have enough bread to keep us alive for 
three or four weeks. And father is going to 
kill the little cow so that we shall have meat 
until the winter. After that, of course, we 
shall have to die.” 

She spoke simply, with the gravity of a 
child to a grown-up friend who under- 
stands. Then she went to the cupboard 
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The man who called himself Nicholas 
Alexandrovitch was startled, and perhaps 
frightened, by this homage of the boy. He 
put little Katinka off his lap and stood up, 
leaning against the tall stove because of his 
weakness, and touched Sacha’s head with 
his right hand. 

“Do not call me that!’’ he said. “I am 
your comrade. I am a poor beggar living 
on the charity of starving folk. I am the 
lowest of the low in this empire of misery 
and hunger and death. I am less lucky 
than those who have died more quickly. I 
am the scapegoat laden with the sins of 
Russia.”’ 

It must be remembered that this boy, 
Sacha, was weakened by hunger, like all 
men in the villages of the Volga valley; 
and before then, had lived through the 
terror of the revolution and had seen Rus- 
sia brought to ruin and anarchy, and all its 
old civilization overthrown. I think that is 
one explanation why not only Sacha but 
other people in Lubimovka found it easy to 
believe that the bearded stranger who had 
come among them was the man who had 
been their Czar. They were in an emotional, 
overwrought state. The womenfolk, and 
even many of the men, had been praying 
for some miracle to happen by God’s grace 
to save them from starvation. There were 
some who believed that war, famine and 


pestilence which had come upon the world | 
were a presage of the second coming of | 
Mingled with the Christian faith | 


Christ. 
and most wonderful resignation of these 
peasants, all sorts of fanaticisms, creduli- 
ties, superstitions cropped up in those vil- 
lages in the famine belt and beyond. The 
presence, therefore, of a man bearing a re- 
markable likeness—no doubt—to the Czar 
Nicholas, and speaking in terms of mysti- 
cism and allegory, and certainly of the old 
noble rank, whoever he was, did not need 
more than a suggestion—which the child 
Katinka had supplied—to convince these 
people that he was truly the former ruler of 
Russia, who had come among them in the 
guise of a beggar. That is my theory, 
though I confess Sacha ridicules it and 
swears that he recognized beyond all doubt 
the Czar himself, whom he had seen as a 
child in the palace of the Kremlin. 

“How beyond all doubt?” I asked him. 

And he said, “‘Because below his left ear 
there was a little mole which I had remarked 
when my father took me to the palace and 
held me up for the Czar to bless.” 

After that first meeting Sacha went round 
often to Michael’s house, in order to gaze at 
the stranger with reverent eyes and listen 
to his tales to Katinka—he knew all the 
legends of Russian history—and his simple 
talk to the child’s parents. He had a habit 
of sighing deeply in the midst of his tales 
about the old saints and heroes, and some- 
times fell into a kind of trancelike silence, 
when the tears dropped slowly from his eyes 
and fellin his beard. At those times no one 
dared to interrupt his thoughts, and pres- 
ently he would seem to wake with a start 
and smile at Katinka and say “ Where was 
I in that tale?” 

Always at mealtimes he would eat only 
the tiniest morsel of that poor bread which 
they made out of apple leaves and straw, 
and even when the little cow was killed at 
last he would eat none of its meat, but only 
dipped his bread in the gravy. It was won- 
derful that he could keep alive on so little 
food, and although the weakness of his 
body was visible, he still had strength 
enough to walk a little, unlike other men in 
the village—the blacksmith among them— 
who lay on their beds above the stove 
hardly able to lift a hand because of their 
long hunger. 

Sacha’s visits to Michael’s house became 
a mystery to Sonia, the schoolmistress, and 
it was her dear jealousy which caused this 
boy to break the secrecy which he had im- 
posed upon his own lips as well as upon his 
mother and sister. How could he keep this 
secret from her when they had none other 
in the world? 

It was six months before the famine that’ 
they had discovered their love and found it 
gave them not only joy, so that all the 
misery of Russia under Bolshevik rule did 
not touch them any more, but also courage 
to face all else that might happen, and even 
death itself. All Sacha’s poetry was writ- 
ten for Sonia. All the knowledge she had 
from the books she read after her drudgery 
in the little schoolhouse was poured into 
the letters she wrote him every day, though 
they were never posted, but slipped into his 
pocket between their embraces. Together 
they discussed all the problems of life and 
death and eternity, and because of the time 
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in which they lived, the philosophy of this 
boy and girl was touched with the grim 
knowledge of man’s cruelty and the failure 
of all men’s dreams of liberty and progress. 
Yet with the faith and hope of youth they 
believed in the future of Russia after this 
time of agony, in its regeneration and great- 
ness. 
“We shan’t live to see it, my dear,’’ said 
Sacha many times, but was comforted when 
Sonia touched his hand and said, ‘Not in 
the body, but in the spirit, my comrade.” 

When the famine began Sacha tightened 
his belt and hoarded up some of his own 
rations so that Sonia might not starve. 
But then he found that she was already 
starving herself by saving her rations for 
him. Only by entreaties and quarrels 
could they agree to eat enough to keep them- 
selves alive as long as any food remained. 
This love story in the heart of the famine 
seemed to me one of the most touching and 
pitiful tales I have heard, and it was Sacha 
himself who told me, with that lack of self- 
consciousness and that simplicity which are 
the source of charm in Russian character. 

It was after the fourth night that Sonia 
came round to Sacha’s house. They met in 
the street, there, with a slight snow falling 
on them so that their fur caps were whit- 
ened. 

He saw by her face that the girl had been 
weeping, and his heart felt a stab of guilti- 
ness. Yet she smiled at him and spoke 
lightly. 

“You look older since I last saw you, 
Sacha. Is it four nights or four years 
since we met?” 

He stared down at his feet in the snow, 
afraid to meet her candid eyes. Yet after 
that moment of thought he knew that he 
must tell her the secret that had kept him 
away from her or be unloyal to their love. 

“Sonia,” he said, ‘it is dangerous to 
know what I am going to tell you. It is the 
most perilous secret in Russia today, 
though its secrets are full of terror for those 
who keep them.”’ 

“Do not tell me that you have lost your 
love for me,” she answered. ‘‘I could bear 
any secret but that.” 

He put his arm round her shoulder. 

“Not that. That is impossible. But 
what I have to tell you is hardly less in- 
credible. So unbelievable that even now I 
Sade not tell you lest you should think me 
mad.” 

‘What you tell me I believe,’ 
simply and gravely. 

He told her then. 

‘“‘A stranger has come to this village. He 
is aman whom all of us believed to be dead. 
A man betrayed by all his friends and hated 
by all the world. He would be killed like a 
rat if they found him now, though he is 
innocent of all evil, I am certain.” 

“Ts it Christ that has risen again?” 
asked Sonia, with a strange look at Sacha. 

He was profoundly startled by those 
words. He, too, had wondered if Christ 
would come to Lubimovka before the end- 
ing of the world. 

“Not that,” he said. ‘But the stranger 
who has come was the ruler of all our 
people, and loved them, though he was pow- 
erless to help them. In Michael’s house, 
lying on the boards, half dead with hunger, 
is he who was the Czar. I have seen him 
and talked with him. I have no doubt.” 

“And you are not mad?” asked Sonia. 

“No, I am not mad.” 

“Then I believe,” she said. 

Sacha led her into his house and took off 
her shawl after the door was closed, and 
spoke to his mother and sister. 

“T have told Sonia, and she believes.’ 

“Then there is one more to be hanged 
when the soviet knows,’ said Lydia, his 
crippled sister, and her voice had.a sharp 
fear in it. 

While they were talking in the darkness, 
without even one candle, because there was 
no more fat or oil, there was a knock at the 
door. 

“Who is there?” called Sacha sharply. 

And from outside a quiet voice answered, 
“Nicholas Alexandrovitch, the beggar.” 

Sacha opened the door, and across the 
threshold came the bearded man who wore 
a hidden star under his ragged vest. He 
carried Michael’s lantern, and swayed a 
little as he stood on the threshold. 

**My dear friends,”’ he said, ‘‘I come for 
the sake of my little comrade, Katinka. 
She is stricken with typhus and her mother 
asks for Sonia, the schoolmistress, who 
saved the child of Boris, the blacksmith.” 

Sonia moved across the room until she 
was touched with the rays of the lantern 
shining across the threshold. 


’ 


she said 
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“Tam Sonia,” she said. ‘“‘I will go to the 

child.” 
_ “Tt is brave of you,’ said the man with 
the lantern. “‘The women of Russia have 
the spirit of Christ in their hearts. God 
will forgive the sins of their men after this 
time of punishment.” 

Sacha’s mother, who had once been a 
lady of the imperial court in Moscow, 
though now she was like a gypsy, with dirty 
hands, because she did rough work and 
there was no soap in Lubimovka, rose from 
her chair and faltered across the room with 
her dark eyes staring at the man with the 
lantern. 

Then she uttered a shrill cry and fell to her 
knees before the stranger and clasped his 
hands and wept over them. 

“Do not kneel before me,” he said. “I 
am Nicholas, the beggar. An outcast and a 
sinner.’”’ He beckoned to Sonia and said, 
“Come, for my little comrade Katinka is 
very ill.” 

He held the lantern while she put on her 
shawl again, and led her out into the snow. 

Sacha bent over his mother and raised 
her from the floor. 

“Tt is true, then?” he asked. And she 
said, ‘It is his face and voice.” 

It was through Anna, the wife of Michael, 
that the story was spread in Lubimovka. 
In her distraction because of Katinka’s 
fever she talked wildly to her neighbors, 
and from cottage to cottage there passed 
the whisper that the stranger in the village 
was the man whom the world believed to 
be dead. Little groups of peasants gathered 
outside Michael’s house, where Katinka 
lay tossing in her little bed by the stove, 
and they peered through the windows for a 
glimpse of the stranger who sat by the side 
Gein child whom he called his little com- 
rade. 

They whispered together, and one old 
woman said, ‘‘Perhaps he has come to 
rescue us from famine. God will listen to 
his prayers.” 

Another said, ‘‘He has but to touch the 
child and she will be well.” 

Others said, “It is certainly the Little 
Father. But he will be taken and killed if 
we do not keep his secret.” 

It was a bad way of keeping a secret, 
this gathering outside Michael’s house. 
Vladimir, the soviet agent, saw them there 
and questioned them. 

One toothless old woman, who hated him, 
spat on the ground and said, “‘All you Bol- 
shevik devils will soon be hanged, as you 
deserve. Our Czar is back again.” 

‘What does the old fool say?”’ asked 
Vladimir with a black look. 

He was not haggard and thin like the 
other men in Lubimovka. As the soviet 
agent he had first share of food sent down 
from Moscow at the beginning of the 
famine. It was believed that he had hoarded 
many sacks of potatoes which belonged to 
the commune. He was feared as well as 
hated because he was in the pay of the 
Cheka—the secret police—and could send 
people to their death if he had a grudge 
against them. 

Now they tried to cover up the words of 
the old woman Kakoshka. 

“She has lost her wits with her last 
tooth!” 

‘She is the mother of imbeciles!”’ 

But another woman in the crowd shouted 
at Vladimir, ‘‘It is true, what she says. 
Our Little Father has come to Lubimovka. 
Lenine had better look out for himself and 
all his murderers.” 

Vladimir scowled round on the peasants. 

“You people have all gone daft. If you 
weren’t all starving to death I would have 
you sent to the prisons in Moscow.” 

He strode away down the village, but he 
must have made it his business to find out 
more about the story, for that night he 
came to Michael’s house with Braunberg, 
the Jew and the girl, Sara. They were the 
only communists in Lubimovka, where the 
peasants had no love for that philosophy. 

Sonia was there, mixing some medicine 
for the child Katinka, whose thin little face 
was scarlet as she lay unconscious. Mi- 
chael and his wife were sitting at their bare 
board, weeping with their heads on their 
arms, because their child was very near 
death. At the side of the stove the bearded 
stranger sat with his hands clasped on his 
knees and pity in his eyes as he watched 
Katinka. 

_ Vladimir and his two companions came 
in noisily, without knocking at the door. 

Michael raised his head and said, “‘ What 
do you want, tavarish?”’ 

“TI want to see the stranger in your 
house,”’ said Vladimir. : 
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“T am here,”’ said the man who called 
himself Nicholas Alexandrovitch. 

Vladimir stared at him and spoke 
roughly. 

“What’s your name? Who are you?” 

“TI am Nicholas, a wandering beggar.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

The bearded man smiled and raised his 
hand towards the west. 

“T have been through many villages of 
Russia, always wandering in search of 
death. But I have not found it yet.” 

Vladimir laughed harshly. 

“‘Tt’s easy to find in Russia, to most men. 
Death! This village stinks with it.” 

“And this house,” said Sara, the daugh- 
ter of the Jew. ‘I do not like the smell of 
typhus. Let’s get out of here, Vladimir. 
There is no harm in this man.” 

Vladimir stared at the stranger again. 

“You had better get on with your wan- 
dering, old father,’ he said. ‘‘The sooner 
you're out of Lubimovka the better for you, 
or you’ll find death sooner than you expect. 
There are crazy folk here who take you for 
the dead Czar. It is not good to be taken 
for a ghost. It leads to trouble.” 

“That is true,” said theman. “I will go 
away. I do not wish to lead the people 
into trouble. They have had enough.” 

Vladimir spoke less harshly. 

“Well, I will give you a day or two. It’s 
not your fault, old man, that the people 
here are daft with hunger and misery. Not 
their fault, either, poor wretches.” 

Suddenly Sonia drew back from Ka- 
tinka’s bedside and gave alittle cry. Buta 
louder cry came from Anna, the mother of 
the child. 

She sprang up from her chair by the 
table and raised both hands above her head, 
and then fell with a piercing ery by the 
side of Katinka’s little bed. 

Nicholas, the beggar, rose also from his 
chair and crossed himself. Then he put his 
hand on the shoulder of Michael and said, 
“Tt is well with the child. Sheis dead. God 
is merciful.” 

“Let us get out of here,’’ said Sara, the 
Jewess. 

Vladimir and Braunberg and the woman 
were quick to get away from this house into 
which death had come so suddenly. 

That evening when Sacha came round to 
take Sonia back to her house he found only 
Nicholas, the beggar, in the front room. 
Little Katinka had been carried into the 
inner room, and Michael and Anna were 
praying with Sonia, the schoolmistress. 

The stranger was pacing up and down, 
with his hands clasped behind his back. 
When he saw Sacha cross the threshold he 
smiled and put his fingers to his lips for 
silence. 

“My little comrade has gone ahead of 
me,’’ he said in a quiet voice. ‘‘So many of 
my comrades have gone before me! I feel 
lonely as I wander.” 

“My lord,’ said Sacha, ‘‘when is there 
going to be an end to all this misery? When 
are you coming back again, so that Russia 
may be saved?”’ 

“Tt is not through me that Russia can be 
saved,’’ said the man. ‘Russia must save 
herself, after much agony and punishment 
for sin. We are being punished. Our poor 
Russia is suffering for the sins of our fathers. 
But her soul lives in these peasant folk. 
It is by their faith and charity that Russia 
will be saved.” 

“One day you will come back,” said 
Sacha, with a kind of sob. 

The bearded man shook his head. 

“My end is near at hand. The end of my 
journey is close upon me. I shall be glad 
to rest at last.” 

Sacha has not told me all that was 
spoken between them that night. There 
are some things that he keeps secret still, 
but it seems that the stranger spoke in a 
kind of vision of the future that would 
come to Russia, and of a splendid destiny. 
Then, later, he put his hand below his 
ragged vest and pulled out the jeweled 
star and slipped the silver chain over his 
head and gave the star to Sacha. 

“This is all the wealth I have left in the 
world,” he said. ‘I kept it as a holy relic, 
for it belonged to my ancestors and to one 
dear saint. But it is better to buy some 
food with it for these poor people here. If 
you can get as far as Moscow it is likely 
that you could sell it for some grain. There 
are people still who covet such glittering 
stones.” 

“But Moscow is a world away,” said 
Sacha. “I could not get there or come back 
again.” 

“Then my star is worthless,’’ said Nicho- 
las, and his head drooped a little. 
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SIXTY DAYS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


wistful expectation—he looked at tlie sec- 
ondhand Baedekers and guidebooks which 
he had bought—and although he had that 
feeling which sometimes comes to a swim- 
mer on the end of the springboard, he knew 
right well that he was going to make the 


ive. 

“T’ll mail my deposit in the morning,” 
he told himself at last, and wasn’t far from 
shivering a little as he felt the springboard 
teetering. And looking again at the girl on 
the cover he more thoughtfully added, ‘‘Oh, 
there’s sure to be plenty of nice girls on 
a cruise like that. I’m sure I’m getting 
started right at last.’ 


Iv 


PPARENT miracles occasionally do 
happen. Rail splitters and canal boys 
grow up to be Presidents; the poorest of 
boys become the richest of men; and un- 
known horses win the Derby with hardly a 
soul who has made a bet upon them. And 
so in course of time Bart Crossland found 
himself on the deck of the Princess of Asia, 
with the sky line of New York melting 
away behind him and the Atlantic widen- 
ing ahead. 

And was he nervous? He was not. Or 
did he look out of place there? As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was hardly a man on board 
who fitted into the picture one half so well. 
Tall, handsome, dressed in knickerbockers 
and a Norfolk jacket of a soothing brown 
check, and whimsically smiling at his own 
thoughts as he stood with his back to the 
rail and watched the scene around him, he 
might have been an understudy for a young 
modern Ulysses on his first voyage, looking 
either for Circe or a siren, and scorning to 
have himself tied to the mast. 

“Not so many girls as I expected,’’ he 
thought once, ‘“‘but perhaps they’re down 
in their staterooms, getting their trunks 
open. Nearly four o’clock. I guess I’d 
better get ready myself.” 

‘‘Unattached young ladies and gentle- 
men will please meet the chaperon and her 
assistants in the Palm Court this afternoon 
at four o’clock.” 

This had been the printed notice on the 
bulletin board; and crossing the deck be- 
tween two groups of determined prom- 
enaders, Bart made his way to the staircase 
and went to his own room. It was a com- 
pact little cabin on an alley which gave ac- 
cess to four doors, two on each side. The 
inner rooms were small, but the outer ones 
were suites of a noble size, and the one on 
the right hand, Number 17, was evidently 
occupied by someone of importance, for a 
bell boy with a wireless message had just 
rapped on the door; and when it opened, 
Bart caught a momentary glimpse of the 
end of a sofa which was fairly covered with 
flowers and baskets of fruit. 

“Money there, all right,’’ he thought as 
he closed his own door. 

It had been his first idea to change to a 
blue suit—a new serge which he had bought 
for the cruise—but upon reflection he de- 
cided to go as he was. There was something 
informal in the knickerbockers—a spirit of 
youth and leisure—which seemed to fit the 
occasion better than anything of more som- 
ber color and cut. 

*‘And anyhow, there’s hardly time,’’ he 
thought, carefully brushing his hair into a 
careless wave. “If I get there late, the 
girls may all be taken.” 

He needn’t have worried. When he 
reached the Palm Court afew minutes later 
there were about a dozen girls of various 
sizes and ages, but only one man—a 
roguish-looking gentleman with a toupee 


‘who immediately hailed Bart as ‘‘ Brother” 


and bade him “Come right in.” 

Bart entered with a distinct falling of the 
heart, and silently looked around him. Yes, 
they were all there—the ladies who travel 
alone and need a chaperon to introduce 
them to the gentlemen. Breaking out in a 
gentle perspiration, he took a seat next to 
a woman of middle age who had a large nose 
and spectacles that magnified her eyes into 
startling proportions. 

“You traveling alone?’’ she demanded. 

“Ye-es,” said Bart reluctantly. 

“So am I!” she declared with an air of 
triumph, as though to say, “‘Isn’t this lucky 
that we’ve found each other so soon?”’ 

Instinetively Bart looked at the other 
side of him, and found himself gazing into 
the eyes of a capable-looking woman with 
henna hair. 

“Scared?” she said, smiling. 
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“Slightly nervous,” he confessed. 

“That’s all right,”’ she said, patting his 
shoulder. ‘‘Mamma’ll take care of you.’ 
Lowering her voice to the whisper of con- 
fidences, she continued, ‘You know, they 
call me Mount Vesuvius back home—be- 
cause of this red top of mine—but I want 
to tell you that they all get out of mamma’s 
way when she begins to throw up steam!”’ 

“Good night! Good night!” despaired 
Bart with a rising and falling inflection 
when he had made his escape after being 
introduced to them all; and slightly para- 
phrasing the poet, you could almost imag- 
ine him saying, “Is this what I must die 
for? Is this what thousands sigh for?” 
But when he went down to dinner, still 
somewhat shaken, it wasn’t long before he 
was feeling better. Youth and beauty, he 
found, were bound for warm waters, as well 
as age and experience. 

“Probably aren’t traveling alone,” 
thought Bart with a sigh of relief. And 
then he made a shrewder guess. ‘‘ Probably 
wouldn’t need a chaperon to introduce 
them, even if they were,’”’ he told himself. 

There was a girl at the next table, for in- 
stance, evidently with her grandmother, 
who smiled at him the second time their 
eyes met—and, indeed, you wouldn’t have 
blamed her if you could have seen how well 
he looked in his Tuxedo, by far the hand- 
somest and most engaging young man in 
the room. She was dressed in white satin, 
with a bandeau of pearls around her hair; 
and although she was made up in rather 
exotic fashion with lip stick and violet- 
tinted powder, Bart had seen too many nice 
girls like that to feel alarmed. 

“Real pearls too,” he thought, “or I 
miss my guess. And the old lady’s got a 
couple of rings that must have set some- 
body back ten thousand dollars, easy. 
Square cut diamonds; you don’t see many 
as big as those. I wonder what their 
name is.” 

He didn’t have to wonder long. It hap- 
pened that they left the dining room to- 
gether, and at the doorway he paused and 
bowed for them to go first. Grandma 
simply inclined her head as she passed, 
but granddaughter smiled again and said, 
“Thank you.” 

“Tsn’t the sea smooth?” she added over 
her shoulder. 

Bart made one of those original remarks: 

“Like glass,’ he said. 

“There ought to be a good dance to- 
night,”’ she said. “I see it’s on the pro- 
gram. Are you going?”’ 

“T expect to.” 

“All right, I’ll look for you.” 

He learned her name during their first 
dance— Alice Seegrist. 

“Perhaps you know dad,” she carelessly 
added—‘‘ Willis Seegrist. He’s in the cop- 
per business.”’ 

“T don’t know him,” said Bart, almost 
trembling at the success of his plan; “but 
of course I’ve heard of him.” 

He had something else to think about 
then, and that was the way in which his 
partner was dancing. 

“Must be fashionable, I guess,” he 
thought; “but Professor Levey wouldn’t 
stand for it.” 

Later they went out on deck. It was too 
cold to stroll, so she slipped her hand be- 
neath his arm and they went a romping 
good walk, she urging him forward all the 
time until they were almost running. 

““My, you’re strong!”’ she said at last, 
coming to a sudden stop. “I’m out of 
breath. Hold me or I’ll fall.” 

Which was largely hyperbole, of course; 
but before they parted for the night they 
were quite good friends. 

“Oh, bother that!’’ she told him when 
he said “‘ Good night, Miss Seegrist.”’ “Call 
me Alice,’ she continued. ‘“‘Sounds more 
friendly and a lot more human—don’t you 
think so?” 

Again a thrill went over Bart at the suc- 
cess of his plan. : 

“T’mstarting right, all right,”’ thought he. 


4 


T WORKED, indeed, better than he had 
hoped. The next morning, when he 
sought the steamer chair which the deck 
steward had assigned him, he found that he 
was next to a stately girl who was reading 
a French book. At Bart’s appearance she 
looked up very bored, but she didn’t keep 
it up long. The wind blew her rug open 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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“Since you were a foot high,” he laughed, 
“and only seems like yesterday. And your 
sister, Lady Wethington—she keeps well, 
I hope?” 

It was the “Lady Wethington”’ that did 
it. Bart could still remember the wedding 
of the beautiful Geraldine Storer to Vis- 
count Wethington in St. Thomas’ Church. 

“Good Lord!” he thought, a feeling like 
awe coming over him. “One of the Storer 
girls! And here I’ve been talking to her for 
the last half hour as though I’d known her 
all my life!” 

Not only that, but he talked to her nearly 
all the afternoon too. It may be that it was 
his enthusiasm for the trip which inter- 
ested her—that and the things which the 
fairies had wished upon him in his cra- 
dle. She, who had seen so much that now 
she longed for an experience with a ghost, 
was nearly thrilled out; but possibly she 
thought she could get another one out of 
the young man by her:side. 

That night it was rough and Miss Storer 
wasn’t at dinner. But Alice Seegrist was, 
and pulled a face at Bart when they left 
the dining room together. 

“T thought you were glued fast to that 
Storer girl,’ she said. ‘“‘How did you break 
away?” 

There was a tinge of envy as well as jeal- 
ousy in her voice, and instinctively he knew 
that his great adventure had taken a very 
good turn. 

“Never mind,” he said. ‘‘We can have 
the evening together, if you like.” 

“T don’t know,’’ she retorted, her lips 
quite tight as she talked, her chin screwed 
up. “I’ve a good mind to punish you and 
make you dance with someone else.”’ 

But she didn’t; and what’s more, he 
knew she wouldn’t. They danced until the 
rolling of the ship became so bad that it 
suddenly piled the orchestra into a corner 
of their coop, and then he helped her as well 
as he could to her stateroom. 

The companionway in front of her door 
was deserted, and a lurch of the ship threw 
her backward into his arms. She looked up 
at him, expectant, but he didn’t fall. 

“Hurt you?” he asked. 

“No!” she snapped. ‘Good night!” 

“Funny,” he said as the door banged 
behind her; but finding himself suddenly 
thrown against the opposite partition, he 
added, ‘‘Funnier yet if the ship went over. 
Guess I’d better see if my trunk’s all right.” 

He had reached his alleyway when the 
door of Number 17 flew open—the room 
of the flowers and the wireless—and a 
frightened-looking girl ran out. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she gasped when she 
caught sight of him. ‘ Will you come and 
help me, please?”’ 

He followed her into the stateroom and 
found an old lady, apparently dazed, lying 
half in and half out of her berth—cast, 
grim and terrible—her head in a corner, her 
neck bent, her white-stockinged legs help- 
lessly swinging over the edge of the bed as 
the ship rolled. 

“T tried to lift her up,’’ whispered the 
girl, “but I couldn’t. Do you think she’s 
dead?” 

No; she wasn’t dead. He lifted her up 
and straightened her out, and almost auto- 
matically she opened her eyes and started 
on the girl. 

“You did it on purpose, you careless 
little fool!’ she began. ‘‘ And you wouldn’t 
have cared if I had broken my neck! 
Don’t you answer back to me! Don’t you 
dare to y 

It was evident, even to Bart’s unprac- 
ticed eye, that the old lady was wound 
up, and he was glad when the girl first gave 
him an appealing glance and then quickly 
glanced toward the door. 

It was a long time before he went to 
sleep that night, what with the rolling of 


the ship and the events of the day. And | 


yet, strangely enough, his last conscious 
reflection wasn’t of Miss Storer, nor yet of 
Alice Seegrist, but of a frightened girl, with 
her hair half down, giving him an appeal- 
ing look which seemed to say ‘‘ Please go.” 

“No, sir,” he thought, drowsy, nearly 
nodding off, “‘I wouldn’t want to be that 
girl across the aisle.’ 
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H’ DIDN’T see her again until they 
had reached Madeira. Bart had had a 
busy day; but, queer to say, it had left 
him empty. He had been in a group with 
both the girls, had gone up the railway 
with them to the top of the mountain, 
lunched with them among the clouds, slid 
down to sea level again in a wicker tobog- 
gan over a marvelous cobbled road; but 
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through it all Alice Seegrist had been sulky 
because of Vera Storer; and Miss Storer, 
who had been there twice before, was 
frankly bored to death. 

So Bart’s stories and legends, carefully 
learned from the Baedekers and guide- 
books, had fallen flat; and as they returned 
to the pier he wasn’t sorry to find himself 
separated from the two girls. They were 
among the last ones in a small tender which 
shuttled between the steamer and the dock; 
and when he saw them on their way back to 
the ship, ostentatiously taking no notice 
of each other, he drew a deep breath of re- 
lief, and it was then, turning around, that 
he saw the girl from Number 17. 

“Hello,” he said, seeing that she 
was looking at him. 

“Hello,”’ she shyly answered. 

‘Waiting fcr the tender?”’ 

“No; I’ve only just come off the 
ship. Mrs. Serymser hasn’t been 
feeling very well today, but she 
wanted me to come and buy some 
needlework for her.” 

He guessed that Mrs. Scrymser 
was the old lady in Number 17. 

““T wonder where would be the 
best place to getit. Doyouknow?”’ 
she asked. 

He looked at his watch. There 
was still four hours before the boat 
sailed. 

On the side of the pier was a line 
of waiting cars and another of 
bullock-drawn sleds. 

“You come with me,” he said. 
“The sleds would probably be more 
fun, but we’ll get around faster in 
a car.” 

They hadn’t gone far when her 
eyes were sparkling and her cheeks 
were warm with color. 

“Oh, look!”’ she cried. ‘‘There’s 
a man with tablecloths!” 

“Yes, that’s all right,’’ he said; 
“but I’m going to take you where 
they’re made—in one of those 
little cottages way up the moun- 
tain.” 

““M’m!” she said. ‘‘Won’t that 
be nice!”’ Just like that. 

“Oh, look!’”’ she exclaimed a 
moment later, her hand excitedly 
laid upon his arm. “Look at those 
flowers—and back home there’s 
nothing but ice and snow. O-o-o-h! 
Look!”’ 

They went past incredible masses 
of bougainvillea and flame flowers, 
cottages covered with roses, ter- 
races of laurels and rhododendrons, 
fields of sugar cane, hedges of cac- 
tus, lines of palm trees. At the 
corners of the road, magnificent 
vistas of land and sea turned in 
stately panorama for a few breath- 
less moments, and then they were 
facing the cloud-topped beauty of 
Santa Lucca again, their car steadily 
rising as it tacked, right and left, 
up the slope. 

“You wouldn’t think there were 
such beautiful places in the world!” 
she whispered once. 

He began telling her some of his 
carefullystored knowledge. Hissto- 
ries went big, and the girl listened 
with eyes rounded like a child’s. 

“Oh, I think that’s great!” she 
told him once; and another time, looking 
at the camera slung over his shoulder, she 
eagerly asked, “‘Did you take many pic- 
tures?’ 

“Not yet,” he said. “But when we get 
out, I’ll take some—and I’ll take you, too, 
if you like.”’ 

“T’d love it!’’ said she. 

They stopped at last at a cottage where a 
woman was sewing outside; and with the 
help of the chauffeur they bargained for a 
tablecloth and a dozen napkins. The cloth 
was seventeen dollars; the napkins, four 
dollars for the dozen. 

“They’d cost that much each in New 
York,”’ the girl whispered to him, the rap- 
ture of the bargain still upon her. 

“‘T’ll take your picture now, if you like,”’ 
he said. 

He took her in the doorway of the cot- 
tage, then under an arbor of bougainvillea; 
and in both places, if you-had been there, 
you might have thought that she seemed 
to be a proper part of the picture. 

“Now I’ll write your name and date on 
the back,” he said, poising his stylus. 

“Mary Summerton,” she told him. 
““M’m—I hope they’ll be good.”’ 

On their way back they stopped to take 
the picture of an old woman washing clothes 
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in a brook, and Mary gave her a ten-cent 
piece, which almost moved its recipient to 
prayer. 

“T’m like that girl of Barrie’s,’’ said 
Mary, climbing back in the car. “I always 
like to give people something when I’m 
happy; don’t you?” 

“T’ll give something to the next one,” he 
told her. 

They laughed at that, but when they 
drew nearer to the dock she grew more 
thoughtful. 

“T wish I’d got a receipt for those things,”’ 
she said. 

“cc Why? ”” 


“I Tried to Lift Her Up,’’ Whispered the Girl, “‘But I Couldn't. 


“Oh, I don’t know. But don’t you know 
how some people are awfully suspicious?”’ 

He guessed again that this was the old 
lady—the Old Doo-Daw, as he was begin- 
ning to call her in his mind. 

““Who is she?” he asked. ‘‘ Your aunt or 
something?”’ 

““N-no,’”’ Mary hesitated. 
traveling with her.” 

“Sounds like some sort of a maid,’ he 
thought. 

“Dresses like one too,’’ he added, notic- 
ing for the first time the simple cut of her 
dress, the absence of adornments. 

“M’m—lI’ve had a happy day,” she said 
when they reached the pier. 

He smiled at her and she gave him one of 
those long looks with which girls can ex- 
press so many things, and he knew that she 
was thanking him from way down deep. 

Late that night, when the lights of Ma- 
deira had twinkled out in the distance and 
the Princess of Asia was riding the waves 
again, Bart was about to turn into his 
stateroom when he heard the Old Doo-Daw 
raising Cain in Number 17—strident, grim 
and terrible—and a flash of anger made his 
mouth bitter. It was an unusual sensation 
for him; and not knowing what else to do 
with it, he turned it against himself. 


“T—I’m just 
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“You darned fool, that isn’t what you 
came for,’’ he said as he opened his own 
door; and nearly an hour later, “Forget 
it!’’ he fiercely told himself. ‘‘And go to 
sleep!” 

VII 

HAT, however, was only a_ passing 

mood. With every day that became a 
yesterday, Bart found himself taking a 
keener delight in the things around him— 
the clean sea, the clear winds, new sights and 
scenes, new peoples and customs and ways. 

“Tt must be nice to be rich,”’ he told him- 
self once. “It must be nice to travel and 
see things.” 


Do You Think She’s Dead?’”’ 


From that it was only a step to compar- 
ing his present surroundings to those of the 
poor clerks in New York who toiled on a 
daily treadmill—to the drab routine which 
had been his own for so many years. 

“Tf I thought I was in for a life like 
that,” he told himself with a touch of pas- 
sion, “I believe I’d drown myself!”’ 

But that didn’t worry him much. With 
every day that became a yesterday he 
knew that Alice Seegrist thought of him 
more—thought of him so much, indeed, 
that at times when they were alone he had 
to hold her back, fairly embarrassed by 
her. For that matter, as he sometimes un- 
easily noticed, she couldn’t leave any of the 
men alone. She danced with others, even 
with Old Toupee, as she danced with him, 
in the way that Professor Levey wouldn’t 
have stood for. Once he had seen the deck 
steward almost caress her as he wrapped 
her rug around her. He tried to find ex- 
cuses for her. 

‘She wants to make me jealous,” he told 
himself once; but, that not ringing true, he 
made another of his shrewd guesses—those 
guesses which only come to the very wise 
and the very simple. “Perhaps she wants 
too much,”’ he thought; ‘‘wants more than 
is; and being rich, she means to get it.” 
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answered him. 

‘““A funny business,” he! 
last; and, with a gesture of 


followed the common destin; 
he, too, went back to the la! 


vir 


| 
ere night there was ax 
dining room on Grana 
hambra—a rather short ani? 
it happened—and on his wa} 
found himself by the side ~ 
merton. -,, 
‘Where are you going?’ : 
“T don’t know,” she said 
Scrymser I’d be back at ten 
“Half an hour yet. Wha 
we go outside?” Pr 
“All right,” she said. “) 
say.” 
He took her up front—c! 
ture in itself at night, requll 
a stairway and along thes 
(Continued on i» 
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airway, then around an octo- 
ag engines, past the capstan 
(the bow. From where they 
t of the ship seemed remote, 
bridge far away, the music of 
sounding as from a distance. 
it bother with the ship, turn- 
ks upon it and looking out 
_ There was a clean breeze 
an armada of woolly clouds 
she lighthouse of the moon. 


Qe 


hus in silence for a time and 


a *hegently asked at last, 
. 


L 
) 


satching her rapt expression. 
said in a breathless undertone. 
it would.” : 

yuld only take a picture of 
d. 

: some things,’’ he told her, 
' that he spoke oracularly, 
ithe eye can see.” 


~ 


t2 exaltation in her glance was 


ehings. , 

h knows,” he told himself, and 

>t you know what he meant, 
atisfy him. They talked then 

ry at least he talked and she 

tut the Moors, and Isabella 

(sure ships that braved the 


| ght here,” she whispered, as 
i of waking slumbering shades. 
tie he was looking at her more 
sooking at the sea; and every 
aoon came out from between 
"3 then he didn’t look at the 
A she stood there, erect against 
}: hair blowing, her lips parted, 
brave and eager against the 
inf night, Bart sensed some- 
c1 her—as though she, too, had 
f 1ose who had cheered the ad- 
c—as though she, too, had 
f hose who had welcomed the 
yme. 

; mark was a curiosity. 

nv,’ she said, “I never get 
kig at those pictures you took. 
\¢1 camera.” 

ic’t you get one?” he asked. 
{em at the bookstall.’”’ 

72d him with silence, as though 
lard him; and drawing from 
experiences along those lines, 
e if she said nothing because 
‘t ford one. 

I;never had much,” he thought, 
; hat little she had on clothes.” 
chon, reflection with a shade 


ejion, but toward the end it 
jat his own finances were not 
e and unless he made some 
\gnents for the future he would 
eut of a job when he got back 
ape had left no doubt in his 
hat. 
adeeper, far deeper thought 
eo him next. He had caught 
‘jin Madeira, skirted the edges 
Id watched the sailors on the 
n had listened to the stewards’ 
3 shipwrecks and storms. 
tr, he nodded to himself, ‘‘it’s 
ele of the world who are the 
tiers; it’s the poor people who 
ty ones. They’re the ones who 
s out of life. They’re the ones 
Wat it is to live.” 
icsly he drew a deep breath. 
ar you thinking of?” she asked. 
usally the most banal of ques- 
n( always. Stumbling now and 
s ords, Bart tried to tell her. 
iat,” she whispered; “but 
tink ——” 
et.t was that he might have 
hewas interrupted by the warn- 
hy’s bells. 
cl:k,” she said in a little panic. 
°) 


u(d her over the anchor chains, 
‘nd; but when he would have 
Z ‘ickly pulled it away. 

2 asked. 
t ow. I’m afraid,” she said. 
te down to the steerage 
oled that she was shivering a 


Ix 


R LY saw her again until their 
ugt in Cairo. The Old Doo- 
S, Was in one of her most 
—grim, bad-tempered and al- 

—so Bart spent most of his 
around with Miss Storer and 
2venings dancing with Alice 
h both he knew he was gaining 
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ground. Miss Storer was already plan- 
ning that when they reached England he 
should he invited to her sister’s house; and 
Alice Seegrist wouldn’t dance with anyone 
else when he was on the floor. She had 
bought him a gold cigarette case with his 
rionogram on it, and not altogether pleased 
he had climbed out of her debt by buying 
her a crystal necklace and eardrops, which 
he couldn’t afford. 

On this last night at Cairo, however, he 
was temporarily free. Both the girls were 
packing for their departure at seven o’clock 
in the morning, and Bart was strolling 
around the lcbby of the hotel—the moving 
focus of more than one pair of feminine 
eyes—when he caught sight of Mary com- 
ing out of the elevator. She saw him at the 
same moment and shyly went to meet him. 

“Drug store again?”’ he asked. 

“No,” she said; and though her face 
looked somewhat tired, she found a little 
laugh inside her somewhere and brought it 
to the surface. 


tween two friends, and he so received it. 

“Where are you going now?” he asked. 

“ Anywhere!” 

“Like to see the city?” 

“Yes; I’ve hardly been anywhere yet— 
except to the drug store across the street.”’ 

“Ride or walk?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, let’s walk,” she said. “Somehow it 
always seems to last longer.” 

They started safely enough, but when 
they passed the Ezbekiyeh Gardens she 
caught sight of the Muski, and nothing 
would do but that they should go down 
into the native quarter. If they had kept on 
straight, this would have been all right; 
but Mary was hungry for strange sights. 
First the sight of a wailing procession pulled 
them down a side street, and then the 
sound of a native band zigzagged them in 
another direction. 

“T think we ought to get back,” said 
Bart, beginning to grow uneasy at the nar- 
rowing width of the alleys and the sullen 
faces of some of the natives in the open-air 
cafés. 

“No; not yet—please,” she coaxed him, 
her hand upon his arm. ‘‘ You know this is 
all simply wonderful to me.” 

“That’s all right too,’ he said; “but 
under their skins they aren’t very fond of 
Europeans. They’re up to all sorts of plots 
and funny business, and you never can tell 
what they’ll do next.” 

“Well,” she said, “‘if you really think we 
ought to Ke 

It was soon after this that he discovered 
how thoroughly they were lost. They were 
making their way along a deserted side 
street when he heard footsteps striding be- 
hind them and turned to see a tall native 
in a purple coat that reached from his neck 
to his heels. On his head was the inevitable 
fez and in his hand the inevitable heavy 
walking stick of the professional guide. 

“Guide?” said Bart, frowning a little at 
the other’s height and the size of his stick. 
. Very good guide. Name of 


“All right, Moses. We want to get back 
to the hotel.” And he told him which it was. 

“No, no, no,’”’ said the other, with an 
earnest, almost angry insistence. ‘‘You 
leesten to Moses. Too early yet to go back 
to hotel. I show you the night life of Cairo. 
This way, if you please.” 

“Nothing doing,’ said Bart. ‘‘Back to 
the hotel or we’ll get another guide.” 

They started walking, Mary in the mid- 
dle, Moses still insisting on the night life 
and Bart stalking along in silence, wishing 
to heaven that he had a walking stick too. 

“Very, very fine, the night life of 
Cairo,”’ insisted Moses. “This leetle lady 
will enjoy it. Very fine costume, very fine 
dance, she will thank me when she see it, 
and call Moses her friend. Eh, leetle lady?” 

Perhaps by accident he happened to put 
his hand upon her shoulder; but when 
Mary squeaked, Bart didn’t stop to inquire 
whether or not it was accidental. Auto- 
matically his hands seemed to clench into 
fists, automatically his arms seemed to 
turn into the jegs of an army mule. Moses 
went down, his stick flying, and Bart went 
down on top of him—another Arion on the 
dolphin; another Osiris riding the sacred 
bull. And what was Mary doing through it 
all? Was she standing, shuddering, near 
the wall, wringing her hands and looking 
fearfully over her shoulders? She was not. 
When Moses’ cane flew out of his grasp, 
Mary ran after it, and brought it back and 
placed it in Bart’s hand. 

' (Continued on Page 105) 


1 I “The doctor gave her a | 
sleeping pill, and she’s snoring very nicely.” | 
his, of course, was confidential, as be- | 
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Standard Adding Machine 


International Harvester 
Company uses the Victor 


f.o. b. Chicago 


daily accuracy 
—costs less than a PHONE call 
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International Harvester 
Company 


Standard Oil Company 
National Cash Register 
Company 
National Biscuit Company 
The Studebaker Corporation 
S. S. Kresge Company 
Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company 
Southern Pacific Railroad 
Carnegie Steel Company 
American Steel & Wire 
Company 
State of Michigan 


30 Institutions 


Your judgment in buying a 
Victor is confirmed by these 
and other well-known users 
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Free Trial 


Monthly 
Payments 


OST business firms today— 
from small merchants to large 
corporations—realize the 


value of mechanical accuracy in figuring. 
But not all know it can be had for so 
little as $100. 


The Victor Adding Machine assures 
complete accuracy in handling money and 
operating your business. It adds and lists 
to a million dollars. It subtracts, mul- 
tiplies and divides. And it costs only 
$100—less than five cents a day over a 
period of ten years! 


In almost endless ways the Victor helps 
safeguard your profits. It enables you 
to check quickly the accuracy of bills you 
receive—to send out statements correctly 
and on time—to prove each entry in 
your books every day. And these but sug- 
gest its countless uses. 


There is only one Victor model—that 
is the secret of Victor’s low price and 
complete efficiency. Standardized manu- 
facture, standardized selling, standard- 
ized service. 


If inconvenient to carry your work to 
the Victor, carry the Victor to your work. 
It’s compact, strong, portable. The key- 
board isstandard. Tabulating—loose leaf 
carriage, if desired, at slightly added cost. 

Over 30,000 Victor users and 800 deal- 
ers tell of Victor’s dependable, efficient 
operation. A few Victor users appear 
on this page. Look them over. You'll 
admit they ought to know. 


Whether or not you now use adding 
machines, it will pay you to investigate 
the Victor. Any Victor dealer will let 
you try one without obligation. Write 
us today for literature and dealer’s name. 
Victor Adding Machine Company, 315 
North Albany Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Complete ine of New Body Moe 


Touring Car, Sport Touring Car, Sedan, Touring Sedan, Three-Door Coupe 


These new bodies are roomier. Doors beautiful new Dorts are bigge 
are wider. Windows larger. Seatshave more luxurious in every respect. 
beenmademorecomfortablewithextra around the same dependable ¢ 
deep cushions—plenty of leg-room. and the same powerful six-cy] 
There is a new radiator design and the motor, that operates in a bath « 
hood is higher and longer. Steering is they provide a definitely greater 
easier. Important improvements have — ure of value than anything the1 
been made in the riding quality. These world has known. See them today 


DORT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


This Five-Passenger, Three-Door Coupe has two doors on right ventilator, motometer, tire carrier on side, curtains, full crown fenders, Mi 
side and one on left. Seats set to permit every driving convenience, Rear trunk pro- cleaner, cord tires and disc wheels. Finished in beautiful lake blue W! 
vides great storage space. Equipment includes stop light, side lights, sun visor, cowl running gear. Polished nickel radiator and nickel trimmings. 


The prices will give you an entirely new idea of automobile vd 
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tid Bart. “Now I’ve got 


ithat, probably recognizing 
were against him, Moses was 
oe to anything, insisting no 
yhe night life of Cairo, but 
exious to guide them to the 
j e stand. vs) 
hy ride to the hotel in silence— 
ew Crossland and Miss Mary 
‘They did not! She chattered 
a), crescendo, like an excited 
i, almost delightedly review- 
ci that had been said, every 
1. been struck. Yes; Mary 
found something pleasing to 
‘hich was nearly going to last 
ashe lived. j 
, Bartholomew was the richer 
: in the carriage like a young 
<ng up and down the streets 
jough he owned them; and 
aging expression passed over 
d never have guessed what 
“g to himself. , 
king to himself, “I wish old 
doeen there to see it. He’d 
yether I have any gimp or 
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at next night Bart still car- 
san of mastery. And, indeed, 
1 he? There he was, as pre- 
“ng man as you would have 
. editerranean that evening— 
nmoreover, who had been be- 
), in a strange city, and had 
dought it out to a clear-cut 
tiny wonder that he felt a new 
1 him—felt himself equal to 
gloves with Old Man Trou- 
>\the latter might challenge 
il knocking him cold for the 


easy all my life,” he told 
<g up and down the deck as 
xected to see something, yet 
ire what it was. “But from 
‘ime I get a chance I’m going 
¢ hum!” 
xe Seegrist was the first to 
eew man in him. 
juthink?”’ shesaid. ‘‘ They’re 
jasquerade, and I’m to be on 
¢”’ She gave him a look—one 
k which the gentlemen know 
:ontinued in a lower voice, 
‘pick on old maids for things 


id they pick on you?”’ 
m another look—this one 


an old maid, I suppose,” 
and turned her head away so 
‘hisper the answer in her ear. 
hitold her. “You couldn’t be 
iyou tried!” 

»od as a show—the sudden 
eihe gave him; and having 
 oenchant for rows and recon- 
€ecided to be offended. 

» ery polite,” she said, and 
_.king sharp little steps, her 
y follow. Henceforward -his 
h victor’s part, not the sup- 


evaiting,” he thought; and 
cring at the prospect, he 
; ind to keep away from the 
anight. So he went to the 
2—still looking around him 
) ne as though he were expect- 
but wasn’t quite sure what 
dn’t been there long when, 
tirs, Vera Storer sauntered in, 
dnagnificent. She stopped in 
d he arose, practically every 
Uge upon them, yet everyone 
1¢ to look. 
nie the lounge too popular,” 
4y bantering. ‘Tomorrow 
1’'t be any seats.” 
t to please,” he replied. “Of 
_ have bought a Spanish cos- 
I realize that now.” 
4d her position slightly— 
aight say, with her hips, and 
in another finished pose. 
dancing tonight?” she said, 
oing up a little. 
1 ballroom.” 
gave him a smile of com- 
erhaps she, too, recognized 
him, 
low that you’re improvin 
ely?” she asked. . 
se of vaudeville came to his 
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ae can give me a piece of sugar, if you 
ike 


“Here?” 

“T’'ll get my coat,” he said. “It’s chilly 
outside.” 

And yet, as he started down to his room, 
this prospect didn’t please him any too 
well, either. He was in for an evening of 
conversational chess—enlivened by occa- 
sional flights into the psychoanalytical— 
with a girl, undeniably clever, who pres- 
ently hoped to get a thrill from a ghost. He 
might please her for a time. But what 
about those who had pleased her in the 
past? And what about those who might 
please her in the future? 

“‘She’s a cool one, all right,’’ he thought. 
“She’d always do pretty well as she liked.” 

He was still turning it over in his mind, 
and admiring it less every time he looked 
at it, when he was given something else to 
think about. 

He had reached the corridor which led 
to his stateroom when he saw the slowly 
moving figure of a girl walking among the 
trunks in the other direction. 

“It’s Mary,” he thought, his heart sud- 
denly jumping; but his second discovery 
moved him more deeply yet. ‘‘She’s cry- 
ing,” he thought, and a fine young prickle 
moved over his scalp and nearly made him 
run to catch up with her. 

“Hello!”’ he said as he reached her side; 
and then as though he had only just noticed 
the handkerchief dabbing at her eyes, he 
added in a different key, “‘What’s the mat- 
ter? What’s bothering you?” 

At first she acted as though she wouldn’t 
tell him, but he wouldn’t stand for that; 
and besides, away down deep she probably 
wanted to tell him more than she wanted 
to do anything else on earth. She had been 
bounced—that, in a word, was the trouble 
with Mary—bounced and locked out of the 
Old Doo-Daw’s stateroom; and having 
something less than nine dollars in her 
pocketbook, she didn’t know what she was 
going to do. 

“You poor kid!” breathed Bartholo- 
mew from the bottom of his heart; and 
when they tried to smile at each other— 
the two poorest ones on the boat—he knew 
very well what he had been looking for all 
that day. 

It must have been a powerful smile, after 
all, for it seemed to comfort her beyond 
all expectations. 

“Now don’t you worry any more,’ he 
said in his newly found masterful manner. 
“T’m going to look after you. Your pas- 


sage must be paid for back to New York, | 
and I’ll go and see the director and get you | 


another stateroom.”’ 


| 
She sat on a trunk until he returned— 


industriously powdering her nose part of 
the time, if the full truth is told—and it 
would have done you good if you could 
have seen the look in her eyes when she 
saw him coming back. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess she’s 


read the riot act to the director more than | 


once, hasn’t she? I thought so from what 
he said. Well, anyhow, he says he has an 
empty room up on B Deck—a dandy—and 
he’l] have it ready for you, and your things 
moved in, in less than an hour. How’s 
that?” 

For some reason they started looking at 
each other in quite a solemn manner; and 


were still at it when the assistant purser | 
came along; and, possibly recognizing the | 


symptoms, he coughed in a significant sort | 


of way. 
“Let’s go on deck,”’ said Bart. 
He lent her a coat to keep her warm and 


a few minutes later they were iu the bow, | 


leaning over the rail together and looking | 
out at the night, the clean breeze blowing | 


in their faces, the stars above. Then for a 
change Bart turned and looked at the girl 
by his side, and slowly but surely it came 
to him how well she matched the cleanness 
of the breeze, how unmistakably she was 
one with the mystery of the stars. 

“You know what I was trying to tell 
you the other night,’’ he said, his voice 
troubling him a little, “about poor people 
having the real adventures and getting the 
most out of life? Well, that’s how it’s going 
to be with us, you know. I’ve got nothing 
but you.” 

“Do you mind?”’ she whispered. 

Did he mind? He tried to put his an- 
swer all in one kiss, and before he was half- 
way through he knew that she didn’t mind, 
either. . Poor? Yes, he might be 
poor; but that needn’t last forever, and 
with Mary to fight for Poor? Yes, 
he might be poor; but he knew that he was 
starting right at last. 
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This Week 


marks the Twentieth 
Anniversary of the 
Truscon Steel Com- 
pany. As a compli- 
ment to business ex- 
ecutives Truscon has 
summarized the ex- 
perience it has gained 
during these two 
decades in the field 
of standardized and 
simplified building, 
and is presenting it to 
them in convenient 
form. These four bro- 
chures tell Truscon’s 
story completely. 
Complimentary 
copies sent on 
request. 
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Brochures of Useful Informatio 
for the Busy Executive 


Interesting problems such as those in the accompanying letter are 
solved daily by the expert service of the Truscon nation-wide organ- 
ization. Answers to many of these questions as well as other useful 


Have You Problems Like These? 


To The Truscon Steel Company: 


The writer, who is General Manager of 
the__________ Company, is interested 
in the laying out and erection of a fac- 
tory covering about 100,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. These buildings should not 
be over 80 ft. wide, and some will be only 
40 ft. wide. Included are machine shops, 
press departments, screw machine de- 
partments, steel storage, hardening, etc. 


Will you please advise whether it will 
be cheaper to cover this floor space all 
on the ground or in a building three or 
four stories high with the necessity of 
elevators, etc., assuming that the ground 
cost but a nominal amount? 


Advise also how your buildings are heat- 
ed, and give some data on the size and 
character of the heating plant required, 
as well as the cost of heat compared to 
concrete and steel buildings. 

Are there any restrictions as to electri- 
cal installations or power lines in all- 
steel buildings, as compared to other 
types of buildings ? 

Do you erect as well as furnish all the 
structural work, and is this included in 
the prices quoted ? 

Where can I see some of your buildings 
used for manufacturing purposes in this 
immediate vicinity ? 

Will you kindly give me this and other 
information, as well as estimates of cost? 


TRUSCON 
Home Offices 


ST 


and Plants 


information have been brought 
together in these four brochures. 


These brochures and Truscon 
Service should be of great value 
to every business executive who is 
interested in procuring an attrac- 
tive, substantial and fireproof 
building but dreads the uncertainty 
as to cost and completion date, and the 
time, trouble and the arduous details 
incident to building. 


All of these typical construction diffi- 
culties are eliminated through Trus- 
con Standard Buildings. You know to 
a penny what your building will cost 
you, and the exact day when it will 
be ready for occupancy. There is not 
a single detail which you need worry 
about. And in addition, Truscon 
Standard Buildings cost less than other 
permanent building construction. 


Whether or not you need a building 
at the present time you should have 
these four brochures in your files for 
purposes of quick reference. They are 
indispensable to your business library. 
Send for them today. Your request 
involves no obligation whatever. 


Pile © M-P'Zy NY 


at Youngstown, Ohio 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, FTO USA. 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New York. 


Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 
BU Be task fey terest neces 
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Milk Bottle Caps 
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©s.caine 


3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own “opener.” 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


No Spilt Mille: 


You'll never spill milk or cream 
when you open a bottle of milk, if 
your milk dealer delivers each bottle 
capped with a Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Cap—3 times more useful. 


Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps are 3 
times more useful and more healthful, 
because they assure a safe, clean way 
of removing the cap; a safe, clean 
way of pouring milk over the tab 
without spilling, and a more health- 
ful way of drinking milk through a 
straw direct from the original, steril- 
ized bottle. 

Ask your milk dealer to deliver milk 
to you in bottles capped with Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps. 
School Officials, Restaurant Proprie- 
tors and Housewives send for com- 
plete information and samples to 
show your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 201 Fulton, N.Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world 
making Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, 
Ordinary Common Sense Caps, and 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 
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OUT FOR HIMSELF 


“You mean Jake Firmin, him that owns 
the building?” asked the hackman. 

That sounded good. When I knew Fir- 
min he didn’t own anything. If he owned 
a building now he had certainly raised him- 
self from a keg to a barrel. I had taken a 
hack because I was not much of a hand to 
walk in those days, and one can see a place 
like Tumble River from the back seat of a 
hack as well as from the sidewalk. I said I 
meant Jake. I had always called him Jake 
in the old days, but naturally a man will 
want to see what’s what before he is in a 
rush to resume an old acquaintance. You 
know how it is when you see some fellow 
who was well fixed when you knew him, and 
you rush up to him with a cheer, and heis 
tickled to death to see you, and he is down 
and out, and he starts tomake a touch, and 
he gets you before you can stop falling over 
him. But let that go. 

‘“‘Here’s the Firmin Building, boss,” said 
the hackman. 

Jake had a very nice deadfall. It was as 
big as a hall, and over it was written Tum- 
ble River Department Store. The building 
was new, two stories high, stucco with an 
imitation tile roof. There were two other 
stores in it—a delicatessen and a real-estate 
office. I gave the hackman a dollar, and 
walked into friend Jake’s general store. 

A bell rang over the door, and Jake came 
scurrying out of the depths of the place like 
a spider who is attending to business. When 
he had scurried he was not done looking 
like a spider either. I should never have 
known Jake. He had not been as big a man 
as I, but he had been distinctly promising; 
he had been a salesman, and had cultivated 
bonhomie until he had got to be quite a 
bonhomme. A man cannot feel cheerful 
and happy as a matter of business for fifteen 
years, and not swell out his wrinkles. Jake 
was still smiling, but you could see every 
muscle in his face. 

“Well, well,’’ he exclaimed disappoint- 
edly, “if it isn’t old Fred Dobson! Say, 
Fred, I’m glad to see you. And how 
is feed St 

He was smiling. But now he pulled his 
hand back out of the air before I could take 
it, and scurried off to wait on'a Polish 
woman who had come in through the other 
door and who was in two minds about stay- 
ing. 

“Just a minute, Fred,” he said. “Just a 
minute.” 

And he went on just-a-minuteing me for 
three-quarters of an hour by my watch, 
never missing a trick, until a salesman came 
back from lunch. I walked after him, but 
I could as easily have caught a butterfly. 
When I got to the drug counter he was off 
selling paper napkins; and when I thought 
I had him cornered there he ducked be- 
neath the counter and came up sixty feet 
away to hand a woman a patent broiler, 
making the long fetch like one of these hell 
divers. 

“Now, Fred, old-timer,”’ he said when he 
had killed every prospect in sight, “‘I have 
half an hour to myself. What do you say 
about a bite? I suppose you don’t eat a 
heavy lunch in the middle of the day, do 
you? I generally catch a glass of sour milk 
and a couple of crackers. That’s a lunch 
that you can do a day’s work on in the 
afternoon. Will you have a bite?” 

“Thanks, Jake,” I said, “‘but a bite is 
not much use to me. I generally take sev- 
eral, and then some; but I will come along 
mere you. Where do you gorge your- 
self?” 

“Here in the delicatessen. She’s a ten- 
ant of mine, and I believe in patronizing 
her. You’re not with me? All right, stand 
right there and make yourself comfortable. 
Sour milk and crackers for one, Mrs. Dill.” 

“Say, Jake,’ I said, fearing I couldn’t 
catch him again. “I’m thinking of leaving 
the Burley and going out for myself.” 

“Great idea,” he said. “I’m sorry I 
didn’t do it fifteen years ago. Great idea. 
But, say, Fred’’—catching my reflection 
in the mirror behind the counter at which 
we stood—“‘if you’re going out for yourself 
you'll have to go it alone. You'll have to 
drop the alderman.’’ And he thrust his 
arm out sideways and prodded my vest 
with a hard fist. 

“T was thinking of taking exercise. Nice 
little business you got there, Jake.” 

“Not. so worse. It throws off ten or 
twelve thousand net. I was offered twenty- 
two thousand dollars for this building last 
week. Yes, sir. Cold cash. I turned it 
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down. And, say, Fred, I picked up this 
business for nothing. Walked right into it. 
I looked the place over, and decided a gen- 
eral store would go, and—bing!—here I 
am. I wouldn’t sell out business and build- 
ing for less than fifty thousand dollars right 
now. There’s lots of little towns like this 
where a fellow can fit in.” 

“Must be very confining, though—keep- 
ing a store. What do you do for exercise, 
Jake? Golf? Tennis?” 

“To tell you the truth, I never get any 
exercise. I’m too tired at the end of the 
day. Why, say, Fred, I put a pedometer on 
my leg last summer, and do you know what 
I walked that day? Thirty-seven miles! 
Yes, sir. It’s a big store, Fred. No, I never 
take any exercise. Too blamed tired when 
half past ten comes. But I get along pretty 
well without it. Feel that leg. Feel it! 
Appetite’s great too.” 

“Tt ought to be, seeing that you don’t 
eat,” I said. “But what do you do for 
amusements?” 

“After half past ten? Well, there isn’t 
much night life in this town after half past 
ten. Sometimes I take a walk.” 

“A walk?” 

“Yes, I walk home—I live a bit out of 
town—except on Saturday nights, when the 
farmers come in to buy. Then I don’t get 
through until half past twelve. I guess I 
could walk home on Saturdays, too, and 
sleep late on Sundays, but I got a habit of 
getting up at six to come down and open 
the store. There’s some transient trade in 
the early morning. I usually take the wife 
out for a spin in the car on Sundays. I stop 
off here at the store to look over the sales 
slips and get out my reorders, but that only 
takes a few hours, and then we have the day 
to ourselves.” 

“But you’re well fixed now. You’re 
almost rich.” 

“Oh, yes! I’m on Easy Street, Fred. 
My time is my own, I make my own hours, 
have no one to boss me around. Say, this 
is the life, Fred. Come on back to the store. 
That man of mine is a slouch, and I got to 
be on his neck every blessed minute. Have 
a pickle to top off with, Fred. No?” 

He helped himself to a big warty pickle 
out of the tub, and bit a chunk off it with 
the relish of a schoolgirl. And this was the 
Jake who used to like nice things to eat. 
I could still see him sneering at the menu in 
a high-priced rathskeller and being defer- 
entially assisted into his lunch by the head 
waiter: “The roast pheasant is very good 
today, sir. Pheasant? And Russian dress- 
ing with the salad, sir? And then the 
green-apple pie with Camembert? Right, 
Sime 

“Like to try retailing, would you?” he 
mumbled. ‘TI think you are very wise. 
And this is the sort of town to tackle it in. 
There’s nothing in keeping a store in a big 
city. The competition is murderous, and 
the business has no prestige unless a fellow 
can go in big. But in a little town a store- 
keeper is as good as the local banker; very 
often he is the local banker. There’s a nice 
social atmosphere about keeping a store in 
a small town that’s missing in the big city; 
a fellow gets to know everybody, and he 
can cinch the trade of the place against any 
possible newcomer; his wife visits around 


with the best there is. I’ve been in the big. 


city and I’ve been in the small town, and 
I’m telling you the small town is the one 
that’s on the American plan. Say, Fred, 
how’d you like to keep a delicatessen 
store?” 

“Get out!” I said. 

“Let me talk to you. You see that place 
back there where we had lunch? Say, that 
place would be a gold mine if it was run 
right. I’m betting you would knock off ten 
thousand net the first year, and it would go 
to fifteen when you got going good. Why, 
in the three summer months you ought to 
clean up at least five, and maybe more. 
When the summer crowd is up here from 
New York City. The stunt is to keep 
good stuff and charge them the price; they 
expect to be trimmed in a summer resort. 
And they’ll eat delicatessen truck too. 
Most of them eat delicatessen at half their 
meals during the other nine months in the 
city, but they kick like blazes on it and tell 
the wife to cut out her bridge. But in the 
summertime they are willing for the wife to 
take it easy, and she can hand them this 
factory-made chow six days in the week. 
See? Well, that is the summer. Now, in 
the winter, there is Lake Amagonquit only 
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two miles away, and I can | 
counter privilege during the sk; 
sandwiches and coffee, and this 
with library paste. Mrs. Dob; 
care of the store while you wor 
vice versa.” 

“Mrs. Dobson won’t be in 
said firmly. ‘‘What do you ta 

“Well, if she doesn’t come in 
the question, because a delic 
proposition for a man and his w 
business that can’t be run on th 
plan, because there’s twenty. 
work in it each day; and ar 
wife, spelling each other and ne 
salary and a half, can underliy 
system that’s got to pay time a 
the night work alone. You lo 
thing before passing it up, Fr 
thousand per year is nice m 
here, you can put up box lun 
hands over in the brick yards; 
put in a few tables and try out th 
end; and let me tell you thoset 
velvet because there will be n 
but slap the stuff before the « 
take his money. We hayen’t 
restaurant in town; the chow 
Prospect House is a crime. It’s 
Fred, and it might lead to a 
pending on yourself. I know t 
thing. Just say the word, and 
hand on it for you until you 
jump in.” 

“You can hold it, can yo 
asked doubtfully. 

“Her lease is up next year. _ 
to be hard on her, but she’s nc 
work, and I can’t get the rent 
to unless the tenant is making 
Her husband was a fine man. 
an ox and a hog for punishmen 

“What did he die of?” 

“Well, that’s a question. I 
work, because he wasn’t doing 
the time; he was just sittin; 
thinking, and suddenly he tt 
hands and dropped dead. Sir 
Yes, it was idleness that kille 
know how it is with a man who 
all his life and made his pil 
thinks he will quit and sit dow 

“T would not like to work 
either,’ I said. “I would like 
sit down every so often. Mayh 
of sleep killed him.” 

“Sleep? Why, this fellow w: 
est man for sleeping I ever saw. 
in through his window and seer 
ing there asleep on his feet. I’ 
is fond of his sleep who can tak 
up, like a horse. Well, you th 
You’ll need seven thousand dol 
got that much, I suppose?” 

“Timagine I can getit,” Isaid 

I went back to Kingston an 
the proposition to Mrs. Dobsc 
press it or urge it, but told her 
show her that I had lots of opt 
shied at first, but warmed up | 

“We would eat, at any rate 
“And it might give you a new 
would have to wake up and w 

“T do not need to be woke u; 
I said. a 

“Oh, I did not mean iti 1 tha 


man and delicatessen 
just like those pictures of 
are always so jolly and fat. 
picture of you slicing a har 
do remember having seen a 1 
restaurant keeper or such wh 
the pictures; they always 
and run to skin and bone. 
tainly be a better adver 
place than any of the 
But you know, Fred d 
just as happy with you 1 
as I would be if you were 
Burley. I’m thinking onl 

“Barkis,’’ I said, 


ston Trust Company about 
always been on good term 
I spoke of the matter 
naming seven thousan' 


not decided by any mean 
Firmin’s proposition; + 
veying it. an 
I must say that Guthrie did n¢ 
kind to my offhandedness. Very . 
(Continued on Pagé 1 
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... about a school for salesmen whose graduates 
now encircle the globe 


Just a “‘little red school house” 
nestling in the shadow of the great 
Dalton plants—yet its influence 
reaches to the ends of the earth. 


Its graduates are everywhere. 


From this unique school for 
salesmen, conducted by Dalton as 
part of its service to the world of 
business, they journey to the far 
corners of the globe, spreading the 
Dalton message of simpler, faster 
figuring methods. 


In this “‘little red school house”’ 
these Dalton salesmen are trained 
not only to sell but to serve—not 
only to know figuring equipment 
buttocontributehelpful, construc- 
tive suggestions that save time and 
money for business men in the 
handling of all forms of figure work. 


Every year hundreds of ambi- 
tious, straight-thinking men, care- 
fully recruited from all sections of 


the United States and foreign 
lands, are enrolled in this school, 
trained and sent out, full-fledged 
members of the Dalton Sales Or- 
ganization—men worth meeting, 
worth hearing, and worth heeding. 
You will find these trained 
Dalton salesmen in more than 300 
leading cities here and abroad. 
You will find them prepared to 
give you, without obligation on 
your part, full information on the 
uses and advantages of all Dalton 
machines, a complete series an- 
swering every figuring need— 


a simpler, faster adding- 
calculating machine 

a simpler, faster book- 
keeping machine 


@ a simpler, faster state- 
ment machine 


a simpler, faster ‘‘cash 
register’ machine. 


Upwards of 150 models, vary- 
ing in price from $1200 to as low 
as $125—all with the same scien- 
tifically correct 10-key ‘touch 
method” Dalton keyboard that 
requires no previous training to 
operate. 


Whatever your business, what- 
ever your figure problems, call 
the nearest Dalton Sales Agent 
today, and have a demonstration 
in your own Office, applied to your 
own work. Or, ifyou prefer, write 
us direct. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches? Foreign Sales Dept., 
Dalton Bldg. , 83 Reade St., New York City” Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Paleor- 


ADDING-CALCULATING - BOOKKEEPING 
AND “CASH REGISTER” MACHINES 


152 Models at Prices Ranging from $1200 to as low as $125 


STATEMENT 


The New Dalton ‘‘ Accumulated Proof’’ and ‘‘ Ex- 
tended Daily Balance’’ Bookkeeping Machine— 
four machines in one—a bookkeeping machine, a 
statement machine, an adding machine, and a 
calculating machine. It adapts itself to any sys- 
tem, yet it is so simple in operation and so inex- 
pensive as to make machine bookkeeping a real 
economy for the smaller business as wellas the large. 
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The New Dalton Super Model ‘‘Cash 
Register’’ gives complete adding-calcu- 
lating service up to 999,999; and in addi- 
tion thereto lists transactions by clerk 
and departmental designations; auto- 
matically subtracts cash paid out so 
that, at end of day, by depressing total 
key, machine gives net amount of cash 
in drawer; lists checks and vouchers 
by number and amount, keeps inven- 
tory and stock records, and makes out 
statements, thereby rendering a ‘‘cash 
register’’ as well as statement and 
figuring service for the retail business, 
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American Presidents 
since 1688- 


have been writing 
the nations history. 
But the worlds his- 
tory records no greater 
contribution to hu- 
man comfort than the 
Pneumatic tire—first 
Invented 35 years ago 
by John Dunlop,and 
now developed toits 
present perfection 

inthe greatest of all 
Dunlop plants at 

Buffalo, U.S.A. 


Built on honor 
to honor its Builders 
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and none that I have ever met, have the 
large manner; they beome painfully pica- 
yune and precise and small-minded when 
one talks of borrowing their money. I have 
never met a banker yet who could lend 
money artistically—that is to say, lend it 
easily and with a generous and sweeping 
gesture. Their style is woefully crabbed. 
Guthrie’s peering eyes had not flickered 
sympathetically when I spoke the word 
‘delicatessen.’ 

He filled my pause by saying ‘‘Yes, Mr. 
Dobson?” in a dry and neutral tone. Then 
he pressed his buzzer and asked for a state- 
ment of my account. 

“One hundred and forty-two—fifty,” he 
said, reading from the penciled slip. ‘‘ What 
security do you offer me, Mr. Dobson?” 

My name and reputation,” I began 
with dignity. I had not expected to be 
asked for security, like any fly-by-night. 

‘As district manager of the Burley,” he 
said, catching me up. “Do you own that 
house you live in? I heard some time ago 
that you were thinking of buying it.’ 

“T didn’t buy it; I took a five-year lease 
on it instead. I got it at a low rent, and 
didn’t have to put out any money. I make 
all repairs.”’ 

“Have you other real estate? Have you 
stocks or mortgages?”’ 

“Mr. Guthrie,” I said with some spirit, 
“T did not expect to be cross-examined in 
order to obtain a small accommodation like 
this. Modern business, Mr. Guthrie, is 
conducted on a basis of character. If you 
recall what Joseph N. Preuss, president o 
Nazareth Steel, said at the dinner of ——”’ 

“‘T did not attend the dinner,” he said. 
““And you could hardly ask me to conduct 
the affairs of this institution on the basis of 
what anyone said after dinner. I do not 
mean to offend you, Mr. Dobson. I should 
not lend you a dollar on any security if 
your character were doubtful. Character 
being granted, one must still require the 
safeguards indicated by sound business 
methods. I must justify this loan to a 
board of directors, Mr. Dobson. You will 
agree with me that your present balance 
does not justify such a big loan. And I am 
not entirely convinced that you will make a 
success of your new venture. Your expe- 
rience has been in another field, and—well, 
Mr. Dobson, one ordinarily learns to swim 
before jumping into deep water. Isn’t it 
so?” 

Well, naturally, when it began to look 
as though I would not have to put up a bat- 
tle to keep out of the delicatessen business 
the proposition looked a whole lot sweeter 
tome. That’s human nature; price-cutting 
is a good business getter, but price-raising 
is a better. I remember how that worked 
out when we were starting the Kingston 
Country Club; we figured and figured, but 
we couldn’t cut the first charge for member- 
ship under four hundred dollars; we went 
around panhandling for members, offering 
to carve their names on an imperishable 
bronze tablet, and all that sort of thing, and 
we couldn’t raise a corporal’s guard. Then 
Joe Kershaw, who had been through the 
same thing down in Westchester, took hold 
and raised the ante to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars and canceled the order for the bronze 
tablet and announced that the membership 
would be closed at one hundred; and, say, 
you ought to see them tumble in. Any of 
these promoters will tell you the same 
thing; Americans like to pay the price, and 
it’s a mistake to offer them too much for 
their money in any commodity whose cost 
they can’t figure by mental arithmetic. 

I got to feeling that I must get into the 
delicatessen game in Tumble River or bust. 
It was a sweet thing; Jake had sent me 
figures. He said we wouldn’t fight about 
the rent, which pleased me very much, as 
I didn’t know what a right rent would be. 
I was feeling quite impatient after I left 
Guthrie; I talked with Mrs. Dobson that 
evening, and I did not try to conceal from 
her that Jake’s store was a gold mine and 
was our chance to make a stake. 

“Bother Mr. Guthrie,” she said. ‘Fred, 
I got a wonderful idea today. I thought 
out a plan by which we can get seven thou- 
sand dollars of our own without asking 
anybody.” 

“Let’s have it,” I said suspiciously. 

“Why, we'll save it out of your salary!” 
she cried. 

“Barkis,” I chuckled, ‘that idea cer- 
tainly takes the aluminum ice-cream 
broiler. So you thought that out all by 
yourself, did you? And where do you sup- 
pose we can begin to save when it takes our 
last cent to live?” 


> 
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“We'll live differently,” shy 
don’t expect to spend eight : 
year while we’re running the 
store?” 

“Not while we can get our; 
crackers wholesale.” 

“And you don’t expect to by 
of the Good Devils in Tumb) 

“There are no Good Deyj 
River. I’m not figuring on gt; 
there, not for some time.” 

“And you're not going to 


can’t get hurt much at any 
breaks even in the long 
Stud doesn’t owe me five 
holler about the evil of ga 
because if a man plays ju 
he breaks even in the long 
amusement for nothing, — 
mon sense of it. You look 
check up on the things in 
represent my big night 
silver card tray represent 
black jack, those Satsum 
a birthday at stud. How 
Nancy manage to break on 
things again every time sh 
tel? That full-rigged gh 
sents ms a 

“That is very true,” | 
what I don’t see around ] 
that represent the nights yo 
things are in the other men’s 
trouble is, when you win 
found money, and you spe 
dust catcher; and when 


have time to play cards vh : 
ing the delicatessen store 


you keep a car it is got 
wagon—for some time, at 
I won’t be able to keep 
been wanting to let her 

because she is kicking o 
sixty-five when the girl ne 
seventy-five, and she is all 
So I am going to give Nai 
you can sell your car, an¢ 
from the Good Devils, ant 
poker and stay home ai 
spondence course in kee} 
store, and we will let the 
cut out too rich foods, a 

“But this is sheer insanity! 
raged. a 

““My dear,” she said, “wel 
save the money to start, but”) 
ing out the delicatessen busin’. 
live just as we should haye | 
started out for yourself, but 
keep the eight thousand salar; 
have all the fun of being ind 
yourself, and none of the risk] 
a dandy idea. I was so sur( 
that I gave Nancy notice todi,: 
ad in the Messenger for the 4 

Now, that idea was typic<o! 
notions. It was nonsense, ani 
and I never heard of such a ta 
life, but it was hard to put @ 
the fallacy. If one goes of 
why, he goes, and that’s all ¢ 
sink or swim, live or die, |! 
grade or he doesn’t and 0 
whipped. It takes nerve to 1k 
like that. But Martha alws 
dodge the issue; she wants0 
cake and eat it too. I poop 
precious plan of hers, but ™ 
known where I would fini. 
vanced her final argument, 
that I have never been abl 
though it is one of the sillies! 
relevant that was ever pl? 
debate between two suppi 
people. 

“Tt is because you don't 
more, Fred,” she said. Ans 
ened to cry. 

“Hang it all, Martha,” 11 
in the towel, “order the sour! 
a barrel of crackers. 
clothes to the rag man, ana t 
of aprons. What is home wi? 
pickles and an assortment ofl 

I went through with ity* 
thing about me: when Pve# 
mind on a course of acti® 
switching me away fromit. & 
just plain ordinary will 
ever it is, I’m grim, if you get? 

Mrs. Dobson let the fron? 
two lady teachers in the B® 

(Continued on Pagé 
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Wallace 
Orange 
Blossom 


(Solid) 


LL life is before the 
just-to-be-married 
ones! Nothing is too fine 
to crown these happy days 
that will last a_ lifetime. 
That is why this new and 
charming design has been 
made for wedding silver— 
the Wallace Orange Blossom 
design in solid silver. 

All the exquisite workman- 
ship and fine worth which 
young lovers have recognized 
in Wallace silver for so many 
years are even more perfect 
in this new pattern. The 
greatest craftsmanship, the 
most loving care were be- 
stowed on this delicate rep- 
Dorothy 9 resentation of love. So the 

(Plate) Wallace Orange Blossom de- 
sign is all that the name im- 
plies: beauty, dignity, har- 
mony—fit silver for real 
lovers! 

A chest of 26 pieces of the 
most necessary table flat- 
ware in this design put up 
in an attractive walnut case 
is $90. Chests of fine plate 
in the Dorothy Q design be- 
gin at $35. And the exqui- 
site Dorothy Q three-piece 
coffee set shown on this page 
is only $47. 

If your favorite shop can- 
not supply your Wallace 
needs, write us direct, ad- 
dressing R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
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oniew York; jades, carne- 
nd rquoise matrix from Yam- 
aki, coffee service and spoons by Wallace 
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~HINK back to your engaged time! Whether it was yesterday — Maybe, all are mixed up together now—the orange blossoms and 
. last year—twenty-five years ago—remember how everything the wonder, the gifts and joys and Love! But they remain indescrib- 
ame miraculously changed? The thrill of your evenings—with ably dear. Always, you will remember the bewildering perfume of 

ha! The joy of going to the theatre or sipping afternoon tea at some those halcyon days. 

twtiful, fashionable hotel, when he was by your side. And when you take out that precious piece of orange blossom you 


And when you did things peculiar to those days just before marriage saved, or lovingly look at your silver, you proudly face your gray- 
>velecting your furniture, for instance, or poring over the brilliant haired lover and say: It lasted, old dear, didn’t it? All of the 
aay of silver before finally selecting the pattern that would beauties are with us still! 

“ome yours—they made an indelible impression upon your mind. Send for Bride’s complimentary Portfolio of Designs. 


' Can you give a perfect buffet luncheon? Do you use 
the Russian, English or Mixed form of service in your 
entertaining? Send soc today to R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 


Co., Wallingford, Conn., for the Hostess Book which 
answers these and many other questions. rs Ser gd bog R ERI N G 
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ARROW 
COLLAR 


The new cutaway front style is a very 


a 


acceptable departure from the pointed 
tip type that has held sway for almost 
a decade. 


The innovation is no doubt 
due to the return of the larger knots 
in cravats which is the very noticeable 


note of newness in the neckdress of 
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School, getting for it twelve dollars per 
week; they took care of it, so that she not 
only took a nice income but cut down on 
the house work. I sold the car for four 
hundred dollars, and rented the garage to 
our next-door neighbor, who had no garage 
of his own and who had been keeping his 
boat down in the town. I was really sur- 
prised at how easily I broke off relations 
with the crowd over at the Merry Hell, once 
I had resigned the Sir Supremeship. I had 
been prepared for a heroic test of my will 
power, but, somehow or other, they never 
came near me. This didn’t suit me so well, 
either, as I felt lonely at times. I collared 
Tod Burney on Main Street one evening. 

“Listen, Tod,’”’ I said wistfully. “‘How 
about coming out to the house tonight for 
a talk? Things are different with me now, 
but I’m the same old Fred Dobson, and I 
feel the need of my friends more than ever. 
Pe see, Tod, I’m in need of money, 
an ” 

“‘Let’s see,” he said, thinking hard. ‘‘To- 
night’s Tuesday, isn’t it? Tonight I got 
an appointment with a fellow that I owe 
seventy-five dollars to. How would next 
Tuesday week do? But, no, by gosh; that’s 
the night the Building and Loan meets, and 
I’ve got to go down and beg off of paying 
the installment on my mortgage. I tell you 
what, Fred, I’ll give you a ring.” 

After leaving him I saw Pete Babcock. 
Pete didn’t see me, because he turned on 
his heel at that very moment, and hurried 
into Ramsey’s drug store and around be- 
hind a post, and bent over a display of 
nursing bottles. 

“Hello, Pete!”’ I shouted, coming after 
him. ‘How is everything, Pete?” 

“Rotten,” he said. ‘‘They couldn’t be 
worse. Say, Fred, I’m strapped tighter 
than old King Tut in his box. Sorry, Fred. 
You know me. You could have anything I 
got, but they sent me to the cleaners at the 
lodge last night. No, I don’t feel up to 
taking a walk. Much obliged, just the 
same.” 

George Pearsall owed me forty-seven 
dollars from a big stud game. I mentioned 
the matter in talking to him when I chanced 
to meet him at the dead end of a blind 
street. I told him I was cutting out cards 
and wouldn’t be around to the game any 
more. 

“Fred,”’ he said heartily, giving me his 
hand, “‘put it there! You and I feel the 
same way about this. I’ve been thinking 
along the same lines, and my opinion is 
that a man who wins at a gambling game 
is no better than a thief. I’m just as glad 
that the game owes me money, asI wouldn’t 
want to have it on my conscience.” 

“It’s different here,” I said. ‘I’m 
quitting purely as a matter of business, but 
I think a debt’s a debt. Let me have that 
money, will you?” 

“T certainly will, Fred,” he said. ‘‘It’s 
the principle I care about, and not the 
money. I’ll pay you every cent of it. 
Don’t forget to ask me for it the next time 
you see me, will you? Be sure and don’t 
forget, Fred!” 

I didn’t forget, but I didn’t get that 
forty-seven dollars; George was harder to 
see than a promoter on the day after; the 
best I could do was to see him going. I 
guess I would have been able to surround 
him if I had spent as much time as he did 
on thinking about our meeting, but I had 
so many other things to do. Martha 
thought up the things. When Martha 
turns over a new leaf it is a leaf in my book; 
she concentrates on me, and does not live 
her own life, which, when you come to 
think of it, is what a wife should do. A 
wife is her husband’s manager; I do wish, 
though, that Martha would consult me, 
once in a way, before dating me‘up. I 
came home one evening to find all the 
furniture moved out of the living room, 
and the floor covered with newspapers. 

“We are going to paint this lower floor, 
Fred,” she said. “I’ve got the loveliest 
color scheme down at Dunzie’s. The living- 
room walls will be done in a warm brownish- 
red, and a little darker for the woodwork. 
The ceiling will be a light gold, with just a 
taste of red init; I always did want to have 
painted ceilings; they are ever so much 
nicer than this whitewash. The dining 
room will be two tints of ivory, and that 
strip of wood between the floor and the 
baseboard will be in mahogany; I was 
waiting to ask you if we should have the 
ceiling in a blue; blue and ivory is a very 
fine contrast, and they say flies won’t light 
on blue. I don’t know why, but flies are 
funny that way. The kitchen will be black 
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didn’t care. I was feeling independent. I 
mailed the letter and went down to see 
Guthrie. He sent for my statement as 
before. 

‘Five thousand three hundred and sixty 
dollars,’”’ he read. ‘“‘And how large a loan 
did you require, Mr. Dobson?” 

“Another five, Mr. Guthrie. I’ll have to 
put seven or eight into the business, and I 
don’t want to figure too close. I dare say 
I could get the accommodation in Tumble 
River.” 

“We can take care of you, Mr. Dobson. 
I think it’s a good loan. We’re always glad 
to accommodate a man of your character, 
Mr. Dobson. I’m sure that you’ll make a 
success of your new venture, but I want 
you to understand that I’m lending you 
this money on the security of your charac- 
ter. That’s the basis on which this institu- 
tion does business; we rely on the character 
of our borrowers. I seem to remember hav- 
ing heard a prominent steel man make a 
remark of the same tenor at some public 
function, in stating the rule which actuated 
the fabricated steel industry. Make out 
your note, and bring it in.” 

“Tn a day or two,” I said, thanking him. 

By the first of October we had sent the 
lady teachers packing, and had done con- 
siderable packing ourselves, and had all but 
arranged to sublet the house preparatory to 
moving to Tumble River. I had come to 
an agreement with Jake Firmin. And then 
I got my long envelope from Chicago. I 
opened it. It contained a contract for my 
signature, a contract calling for twelve 
thousand per year for three years, with an 
option to take a percentage of the gross, 
being that percentage which a sum of 
twelve thousand dollars bore to the gross 
business done in my territory during the 
fiscal year last past. I was in two minds 
about the thing. 

“You know, Martha,’ I said, “I can’t 
make up my mind as to whether I oughtn’t 
to grab this offer of Jake’s anyhow. The 
next time I get in a fix where I want to go 
out for myself, I may not have the opening.” 

“Tt is certainly very mean of the com- 
pany to snap you up like that and bind you 
in honor to stay in their employ,’ she 
agreed. ‘‘I know you would make a won- 
derful success in Tumble River. Can’t you 
get them to take the contract back, or sim- 
ply refuse to sign it anyway?” 

“T don’t see how I can do that,” I said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Hang it all, Martha, I did 
offer to stay on with them if they gave me 
those terms, didn’t 1? There would be 
something dishonorable about throwing 
them down now. It’s a question of honor, 
Martha; you forget that.” 

“T suppose so,” she said dutifully. “ Well, 
whatever you think best, Fred. And the 
delicatessen business is a very hard busi- 
ness, I imagine, judging by what we’ve 
been through the last year. I don’t want 
you to consider me, Fred; but it was really 
very hard, working like that.” 

“T do think of you, and only you, Barkis,” 
I said. “I won’t have you working like 
that again if I never go out for myself. 
And it was your idea in the first place that 
we should try out how we liked the delica- 
tessen business before we went out for our- 
selves.” 

“Oh, no, that was your idea, Fred. Any- 
way, it was your will power. I get ideas, 
but you’ve got the will power. And I don’t 
believe that you ever really intended to 
go into the delicatessen business. What 
would such a fine-looking man as you, 
Fred, and with your brains, want to go into 
such a business for? You just said that so 
as to frighten me into helping you to work 
hard and get ahead in the Burley. Didn’t 
you, now, Fred?” 

“Well, Martha,’’ I said, ‘‘to be per- 
fectly candid with you, I did not really 
have any great hankering for the delica- 
tessen business. I will admit that it was 
not quite my class. But naturally I could 
not tell you that and have you feeling down 
in the mouth when I intended to put in 
such a hard year’s work and show those 
Chicago people a thing or two. I’ve got to 
think for you, honey, and consider you, 
and maybe cheat you’ a little bit for your 
own good. I must shield you from the hard 
facts of life, and make it all seem like a 
game.” 

“‘And you do, too, Fred,’”’ she whispered. 
“You’re just the smartest and most won- 
derful man in the world.” I forgot to say 
that she was sitting on my lap when this 
conversation occurred, and now she put her 
arms around my neck and—but, let that 
go. After a while I went into my study 
and signed up my new contract. 
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Was he a genius 
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or only a dreamer? 


There was no doubt about it in the 
little Swiss village of Vevey—Daniel 
Peter was queer. He spent long 
hours day and night in the kitchen 
puttering with pots and pans, his 
neighbors said. Occasionally he went 
to the market place and then he acted 
like a man entranced—searching for 
some hidden treasure. 

But now after fifty years everybody 
in the little village thinks that he must 
have been a genius—for he made the 
village famous and created a new in- 
dustry for Switzerland. 

Daniel Peter originated milk chocolate 
—one of the most popular and nourishing 
food confections ever worked out. By 
searching out the choicest cocoa beans, he 
perfected a blend—the blend which has 
made Peter’s the standard of quality for a 
half century. This blend is a Peter’s secret 
process. Only foremen thoroughly trained 
in Swiss methods have charge of this work. 

Peter's is different—distinctive. It’s good. 
You'll like the fine, rare flavor of it. Ask 
for Peter’s today. 


If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, write 
to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 Hudson 
Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans throughout the 
world, only the six choicest 
go into Peter’s. 
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— A newsGENER 


Price is no longer a barrier to ownership of a six- 
cylinder automobile-of quality. The new Oldsmobile 
Six opens the way. Read the following description: 


The six-cylinder engine is powerful, smooth, flexible, 
and economical. It is of the high efficiency type, 
operating smoothly and quietly at all speeds. Pres- 
sure lubrication to all bearings. Develops over 42 
h. p. by actual test. And this great power, combined 
with correct axle ratio, assures great pulling and hill 
climbing ability. Because of its excellent design, the 
correct balance of crankshaft and of all moving parts, 
the new Oldsmobile Six engine has no perceptible 
period of vibration. 
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Perfect cooling at all speeds is provided by a large 
capacity Harrison cellular radiator and:by centrifugal 
pump circulation. The economy of the engine is re- 
markable. A gallon of gasoline will give from 20 to 
25 miles, and a gallon of oil 800 to 1000 miles. 


Delco electrical equipment, vacuum gasoline feed, 
light grey iron pistons, honed cylinder walls, large 
valves, and exhaust gas heated inlet manifold—are 
other important engine features. 


Scientific chassis design; long, flexible, semi-elliptic 
underslung springs; deep seat cushions; and smooth- 
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ness of engine operation, make this Oldsmole 
the easiest riding car in the low price field. | 


Easy steering is achieved through sci t 
design of front axle and steering mecha 
underslung springs, giving low center of av 
The short turning radius,—18 feet,—is i 
feature of importance, especially for city 
and parking. 


The rear axle is of the very latest design. Tl 
ing is in a single piece, the banjo type, ¢ 
maximum strength without undue weight. 
lutely oil and dust tight, and very accessible 


@ aking system is unusually effective with two 
pes f brakes. The service brakes contract around 
% ch brake drums on the rear wheels. The 
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he wg and Beck dry disc clutch is very positive 
Sy> ting. 


‘versal joints employed are of the most ap- 
©v' fabric type. Back lash, noises and rattles are 
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An Oldsmobile and a SIX for *750. Think of it! 
Here is the car that offers you what you have 
long been waiting for—the opportunity to buy 
six-cylinder flexibility, smoothness and power, 
and at a low four-cylinder price. 


And—it is an Oldsmobile. In spite of its amaz- 
ingly low price, it brings you the beauty and 
refinement which have always characterized 
Oldsmobile cars. It gives you a highly developed 
automobile which is the result of Oldsmobile’s 
twenty-six years of manufacturing experience, 
reinforced by the unmatched engineering, re- 
search and purchasing facilities of the great 
General Motors Corporation. 


We invite you to inspect the new Oldsmobile Six at 
our dealers’ show rooms throughout the country. 
You will find an achievement in motor cars, 
which is General Motors’ answer to the public’s 
demand for a good, but very low-priced six. 
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_ practically eliminated. These universal joints are 
extremely long lived and the necessity for lubrica- 
tion of such inaccessible parts is removed. 


milks brake is at the rear of the transmission. 
¢ aking effort applied at this point is multiplied 
Cat> of the rear axle ratio, making the braking 
tio very efficient. 


ak( is prevented by an equalizer. 


Bodies by Fisher are of the latest type. All seats are 
wide, comfortable and deeply cushioned. Very liberal 
leg room is provided, due to improved design of these 
bodies. Tops on the open models are tailored to the in- 
dividual bodies. The closed models are richly trimmed 
in high grade velour and distinctive hardware. 


Uneven application of the 


See these wonderful new cars at the nearest dealer's 
show room and write for illustrated literature. 


OTORS achievement 


Oldsmobile Six is built in six striking body types: 


Touring . . $750 Cab ore S055 
Roadster . . 750 Gouper. 22981035 
Sport Touring tr" Sedan sree, ReL095 


The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan makes 
buying easy. Prices f.o. b. Lansing. Tax additional. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansinc, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Prove it 
yourself 


; If you expect to do any shooting this fall you 
® will want to prove for yourself what everyone 

is saying about the new shotgun load that adds 
| 20 yards or more to the range of their guns. 


Super- 


It doesn’t seem possible that this sensational new 
load can reach out some 60 or 70 yards and grab 
the wily old duck or goose when he’s joy riding 
outside the range of ordinary loads—but you can 
actually get them at 80 yards if you know how 
much to lead °em. Thousands of shooters have 
proven it. 


You will find this extra range a great advantage 
for all kinds of difficult shooting. Many sports- 
men never go into the field for any kind of game 
without a few Super-X loads in their vests for 
the hard shots that they would otherwise have 
to pass up. 

Super-X, as well as other loads for all types of 
shooting, are loaded in the famous Western 
**Field”’ shell. This is the shell that was used by 
the American team in winning the World’s Trap- 
shooting Championships and which this year 
helped Mark Arie win the Grand American 


Handicap, America’s Trap-shooting Classic. 


Write for Free Information 


If you own a gun, 12-, 16- or 20-gauge, drop us a line and 
learn how you can increase its range from 15 to 20 yards. 
Ask for “‘Better Bullets,’ which tells about Western im- 
provements in rifle and revolver ammunition. It describes 
the Boat-tail and Open-point Expanding bullets, the 
Marksman, super-accurate .22, and also LUBALOY, the 
bullet jacket which absolutely prevents metal fouling. 
These new features can be obtained only in Western 
ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
ALTON, ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


in the high peaks of the Sierras. The total 
ultimate expenditure on this project will 
reach several hundred million dollars, and 
yet the engineers said that practically every 
piece of machinery installed had to be 
brought from the East; from places like 
Pittsburgh, Jersey City, Philadelphia and 
Schenectady. 

Almost every day some new small factory 
is started in California in a line hereto- 
fore unattempted there, but in response to 
obvious economic advantages and needs. 
Though it is often but by no means always 
possible to get raw material in the West, 
very commonly all or practically all the 
machinery installed must be brought from 
the East. Even in the case of motion pic- 
tures, the production of which is so strongly 
centered in Hollywood, the producing com- 
panies are hard put to it to buy many of the 
essential materials of the industry in the 
West, and must often wait several weeks for 
delivery from the East. 

Then, too, it has long been recognized 
that no country or section of Europe or 
America in modern times has attained 
supremacy without a foundation of iron 
and steel. That is yet to come in the Far 
West. There is no denying the variety and 
wealth of natural resources which the West 
enjoys, or the fact that in power, which is 
one of the fundamentals of modern civiliza- 
tion, it is perhaps the richest portion of our 
country. 

Without hydroelectric power the progress 
of California would have stopped with its 
climate, tourists and oranges, or perhaps 
with its oil. 

But neither water power nor oil will pro- 
duce steel, and California does not possess 
the requisite coal and coke. The nearest 
of these are in Utah, and at present the 
efforts of California’s leading enterprisers 
and financiers are concentrated largely upon 
bringing the coal and coke of Utah to the 
two metropolitan industrial areas of their 
state for treatment of the ore deposits, 
which can in some cases be found much 
closer at hand. 

There is no questioning the seriousness of 
these efforts, or the high standing of those 
making them. But as yet the iron-and-steel 
age of the Far West is a plan rather than 
an achievement. 

“As a result of the acquirement of the 
iron-ore beds and the tapping of immense 
coal beds this city should become one of the 
pig-iron centers of the world,”’ said a Pacific 
Coast newspaper recently. Perhaps, but 
construction of the railroad line into the 
coal fields has not even been begun as yet. 
Why such an eagerness to arrive before one 
has started? It takes a minimum of about 
twenty million dollars even to enter the 
iron-and-steel game with a small white chip 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, and 
several hundred million dollars in actual 
operating of mines, railroads and mills to 
make an impression. 


Natural Resources Unstinted 


Of course the tremendous expansion in 
number of oil wells, pipe lines and refineries 
in California has called for many kinds of 
steel, and many small mills to make this or 
that specialized article are springing up. 
But the great primary, underlying, abso- 
lutely essential process of making steel from 
iron ore is yet to come. The steel itself 
must be brought in, except that made from 
scrap. The Far West has hardly reached 
the iron-and-steel epoch as yet. 

For these reasons the writer proposes to 
keep his feet on the ground and avoid exag- 
geration. It is his purpose also to avoid 
anything like the suggestion of complete- 
ness of treatment. To treat the subject 
fully, it would be necessary to consider just 
what part in the trade development of the 
West is being played by such intermountain 
jobbing centers as El Paso, Denver and 
Salt Lake City. The last city sits in the 
center of an untouched wealth of raw ma- 
terials, comprehensive plans for the devel- 
opment of which seem at last to be taking 
form. It is an important railroad center, 
equally distant from Seattle, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


But unless there is a radical change in the . 


railroad-rate structure, it would hardly seem 
as if an intermountain point in a very 
sparsely settled territory could develop 
manufacturing industries as rapidly as the 
cities on the coast, surrounded as they are 
withamuchmorethickly populated country. 
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So rich are the natural res¢ 
Salt Lake City that the writer} 
press any opinion concernj 
tant future; and much th 
the Northwest, for any 
which there is not suffi 
article. Seattle is nearer th 
other Pacific Coast ports, ; 
the immensely valuable gif 
country imports comes in 
rather than through the 
Moreover, with its sister cities 
west, Seattle is the natural 
great undeveloped wealth cy 

With the fisheries of the y 
with the country’s greatest ti 
and probably its largest unde 
power, one hesitates to predi 
trial future of the Northwest, j 
are already numbers of imp; 
facturing enterprises. But fo 
ate present, at least, it would 
that Central and Southern Ga 
a larger population, would lea 
industrial progress. 


marked development in theN 
fact remains that population 
so rapidly in California in ree 
fundamental and as yet litt 
changes are taking place in : 
economic structure. It is true 
tion in the Far West is still s 
business man is blinding hims 
that in California it increase 
twice as rapidly from 1910 to | 
country as a whole, and that 
years since 1920 almost half as 
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The statement has been ma 
present time California is gro 
times the rate of the nation as 
accuracy of such a statement | 
the assumption that the rest (: 
has grown at about the same 
a little faster—since 1920 that 
decade preceding. On that pa 
lacks information. The 
tion has, of course, long 
ward, but very slowly, a 
was still east of the Mi 
several hundred miles. 

Many Californians i 


considering the other Far Wei! 
would still be only a small ft 
total population. 
“Obviously our problem is’ 
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in our back country,” said one |{( 
leading business executives. | 
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Send coupon for free 
book of true stories 
on check raisers—by 
the famous Detective 
Burns. 


$1,000) insurance 
against loss by raised checks 


—one part of the triple, 


positive protection banks now give 


Against the ever-menacing check raiser you 
now have protection that positively stands be- 
tween you and possible financial loss. 


This most dangerous of all criminal classes has 
been “stopped”— not by mechanical or chemi- 
cal obstacles. .. . 


But by a check which, in itself, combines the 
three powerful means to halt the check crook, 
and protect you. 


Leading banks—thousands of them—now give 
depositors this definite, positive protection, 
without charge. 
‘ Triply safeguarded 

First, these checks are made of the world’s safest 
check paper. It instantly, unmistakably exposes 
any attempt at alteration by the customary 
methods. 


Second, each check carries an arresting warn- 
ing to the most daring check crook: “Protected 
by the William J. Burns International De- 
tective Agency, Inc.” No check raiser know- 
ingly invites the relentless pursuit, detection, 
and prosecution for which that name stands 
in the underworld. 

Finally, when your bank furnishes you with 
these protected checks, you automatically be- 
come beneficiary of an insurance policy for 
$1,000.00—against loss by check alteration— 
carried in the strong, “old line” Hartford. 


You pay nothing 
Ask about it. Your bank simply furnishes you 
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Pet ifety INSURED Checks—triply 


“ “ ‘gainst alteration. Thousands of 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


It stands for triple, positive protection 
against raised-check losses 


with Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks— 


positively protected against “raising.” 


It is the final step in a bank’s service to depos- 
itors—one which thousands of progressive 
banks have adopted. 


It IS important! 


No other method has ever, for long, thwarted 
the check raiser. 


Check alteration has increased—is increasing. 
Last year check frauds caused estimated losses 
totaling more than fifty million dollars. Au- 
thorities say that somewhere in America some- 
one loses money through check fraud once 
every 314 minutes! 


It is vitally important that you know about, 
and take advantage of, the only positive pro- 
tection against check raisers. 


Ask your banker for Super-Safety INSURED 
Checks, today ! 


Burns’ book for coupon 


If you want a half hour’s interesting reading, 
send the coupon for free copy of a book by 
the famous William J. Burns. It deals with 
actual experiences with check raisers—and 
contains much valuable information, besides. 


We had the book privately printed so that you 
might have a copy. Mail the coupon today. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER 


Look for this mark 
in check corner! 


BURNS’ 


Name___ 


Address_ 


Using Super-Safety INSURED Checks you 
are insured for $1,000.00—against raised 
check losses—in the HARTFORD AC- 
CIDENT & INDEMNITY COMPANY. 
For 112 years one of America’s leading 
companies—never delaying payment on 
any just claim. Today has assets of more 


than $17,000,000. 


Each Super-Safety INSURED Check is 
fully protected by the famous William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, 
Inc. The check raiser knows and fears 
this world-wide organization. He does 
not tamper with your check—bearing the 
“Protected by Burns’’ warning. 


William J. Burns, founder of the great 
organization, has written an interesting 
book of stories about check raisers. A 
copy will be mailed you, free, if you will 
send the coupon below. 


City__ 


BOOK FREE 


Mail coupon to The Bankers Supply Co., 5950 South State St., 
Chicago, for free copy of William J. Burns’ book: “‘Stories of 
Check Raisers—and How to Protect Yourself.” K-17 
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V6 meet roofing requirements 


with a particular type of roof fitting 
the exact needs of every type of 
building has been the constant aim 
of The Philip Carey Company 
throughout its fifty years of busi- 
ness life. 


The success of Carey Asfaltslate 
Shingles is due to that policy. They 
have the fundamental quality, best 
expressed by the slogan “The Shin- 
gle that never curls,’ which is 
essential to beauty, durability and 
long life in a residence roof. 


Because they are specialized shingles 
made for the special purpose of 
roofing fine homes by a company 
that produces only specialized prod- 
ucts, they are being accepted with- 
out reservation everywhere. 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles come in 
three fadeless slate colors—red, 
green, and the unusually popular 
and distinctive blue-black. 


Have you received a copy of the 
booklet, Before You Build? It will 
be sent free to anyone interested in 
building. Samples, prices and name 
of nearest dealer also supplied on 
request. 


THE PHIL Rs GAR Fiygieos 
Dept. N, Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 


THAT NEVER CURLS 


ASFALTSLATE 
SHINGLES 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
called a melodrama—oflost motion. Atlast 
the point has been reached where the false 
economics of lost motion has become glar- 
ing. 

Consider silk. The raw product, mostly 
from Japan, enters the port of Seattle to 
the tune of several hundred million dollars 
a year. It is rushed across the continent 
to New England. It goes by fast trains at 
high rates and pays heavy insurance. Of 
some fifteen hundred silk establishments 
in the country, all but a small fraction are 
in New England, where as the result of 
various processes of fabrication, weaving 
and dyeing, the value of the raw silk is 
nearly doubled. 

So far, so good. But it is said that sev- 
enty million dollars’ worth of the finished 
product goes all the thousands of miles 
back to the Pacific Coast, there to be sold 
as dresses, stockings and in other forms to 
the consuming public. It is true that sev- 
enty million dollars is only about 10 per 
cent of the total production, or just what 
one might expect 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation to consume. But it is a pretty large 
figure at that, and just why should raw 
material valued at thirty millions or more 
be hauled clear across the continent once, 
doubled in value, and hauled clear back 
again? What is the big idea? 

Or consider wool. More than half of all 
the wool is produced in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast states, only 25 per 
cent in the Middle West and 5 per cent in 
the East. Yet of the more than a thousand 
mills, only about 1 per cent are in a region 
which grows most of the wool and probably 
consumes nearly 10 per cent of the finished 
product. Here again there is cross-continent 
freight to be paid twice; and more than 
that, the grower ships along the dirt, grease, 
burrs and sagebrush, probably because if 
the wool is cleaned or scoured the rate is 
higher. But somehow one wonders if there 
is not an economic waste in shipping burrs 
from Idaho to Massachusetts. 

It is much the same with hides. A large 
part of the cattle are produced in the Far 
West, but tanneries to make leather and 
factories to make shoes are about as com- 
mon as hens’ teeth west of St. Louis, the 
bulk of the business still being in New 
England. 

Montana, Utah and Arizona produce 
most of the copper, but it is fabricated on 
the Atlantic Coast, although no doubt the 
rapidly growing cities of California con- 
sume their share of brass in building con- 
struction. Virtually the entire copper 
tonnage of Arizona, normally forty thou- 
sand tons a month, goes all the way by rail 
to New Jersey, and later to New York and 
New England, through the most congested 
traffic lanes in America. 

The writer, standing within afew hundred 
feet of one of the richest and most produc- 
tive copper mines in the world, in Arizona, 
has been handed a copper dinner favor made 
in Rome, New York. 


The Double Overland Haul 


Not only do these double long trans- 
continental hauls represent lost motion but 
they hold up temptingly to the Westerner 
the lure of manufacturing profits which 
might be kept at home. Even with the 
rapid increase in such facilities in California, 
most of the fabricated articles in any line 
must still be brought from the East. Why 
not keep all the profits at home? 

But we must watch our step pretty care- 
fully along about here. The economies of a 
double overland haul for silk, wool and 
hides is false enough, but not quite so false 
as it appears. After all, our entire modern 
civilization is built upon the basic idea of 
transportation and the exchange of goods. 
A pair of shoes appears to be made of 
leather which comes from the hide of a 
cow, and any traveler can see hides aplenty 
from a car window in Arizona or Nevada. 
Why send hides clear across country to 
Brockton, Massachusetts, only to bring the 
finished article back again? 

But the truth is that a pair of shoes con- 
tains many different kinds of leather, and 
many other substances as well. There are 
shoes containing substances from fifteen or 
twenty different countries. It is very 
pretty to talk about buying and trading at 
home and using home products. But hu- 
man nature being what it is, the majority 
of manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and 
consumers will in the long run buy in the 
cheapest market, which may be in Los 
Angeles, or in Java, by way of London and 
New York. - ; 
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borax out of Death Valley. That is merely 
one of many such natural resources. 

“But in a broader way we view the back 
country as the great reservoir which will 
supply this rapidly growing population in 
Southern California not only with mineral 
resources but to an increasing extent as 
time goes on with foodstuffs. Already, I 
believe, we get milk in various forms from 
states like Arizona and Utah. We must 
supply Nevada with arteries of travel and 
develop her valleys for the growth of alfalfa. 
These states will furnish us with food, cot- 
ton, wool, tallow, hides, and the like. 
During the war half a million bales of long- 
staple cotton were grown in the desert 
regions of the Southwest. The amount has 
fallen off since, but this year there will be 
three or four hundred thousand bales, which 
the boll weevil does not get at either. 

“We are not provincial here in Los An- 
geles and we believe we can build up a mar- 
ket for all that these back-country states 
ean produce. Last year alone thirty thou- 
sand acres of agricultural land close to this 
city were subdivided. We have to make up 
for that lost food production somewhere 
else. It may be a dream, but why should 
not portions of Arizona, Nevada, Utah and 
even New Mexico be thought of as one 
economic zone along with us, regardless of 
state lines? It is just as foolish to think of 
a state like Nevada alone as it is to consider 
Nba apart from the rest of New Eng- 

and.” 

Leaders of business and civic life in Cen- 
tral California have long taken the same 
attitude. In announcing the publication of 
a monthly review one of the leading banks 
in San Francisco states that its purpose is 
“to advance American commerce with the 
countries bordering the Pacific Ocean; and 
to work for the economic and financial 
unity of the eleven states west of the Rocky 
Mountains, to the end that they may enjoy 
a common development and prosperity.” 


Locating Arizona 


The active head of a corporation cover- 
ing in its activities most of the Western 
States, in describing to the writer in a 
graphic way the features of that region, 
said that state lines should be forgotten, 
for the things that matter are topography, 
fertility of soil, water resources, altitudes 
and scenic attractions. 

But I respectfully submit that the leaders 
of California will not have altogether an 
easy time in getting the masses of the peo- 
ple to take any such broad view. There are 
exceptions, of course, but the average 
resident of the southern part of the state 
especially, being a newcomer from the 
Middle West or East, seems totally uncon- 
scious that there are any states west of 
the Corn Belt except California. 

“Why are these people from California 
so uninterested and ignorant about this 
state?’’ I asked a trainman on a transconti- 
nental train as we wound up through 
the awe-inspiring mountains and painted 
stretches of a commonwealth directly east 
of the Golden State. 

‘All they know about this state is that 
the train stops here,’’ was his answer. 
“Most of these Californians think it’s hot 
here the year around. I wish they could 
have been with me on a timber run last 
winter when it was forty below at night and 
twenty-three below in the morning.” 

“‘T had an operation in a hospital in Cali- 
fornia,’ said an Arizona mining man, ‘“‘and 
after I recovered consciousness the nurse 
asked me where I wasfrom. I replied that 
I was from Arizona, and she seemed lost in 
thought for quite a while. Finally she 
brightened up and said, ‘Why, that’s in the 
central part of the state, isn’t it?’”’ 

However ignorant the average Califor- 
nian may be concerning neighboring states, 
he is always informed regarding the benefits 
of his own climate. It ill behooves the 
Eastern investigator, however, to grow 
facetious at the expense of California’s cli- 
mate. It has proved a great asset, when 
properly advertised, in attracting the tour- 
ist, and consequently has gone far in build- 
ing up the state. 

What is not so commonly known in the 
East is the fact that climate is building up 
manufacturing industries as well. The two 
metropolitan districts, those of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and Los Angeles, each boast a 
climate which lacks certain extremes of 
temperature characteristic of so much of 
the climate in the East and Middle West. 
There are fewer hot nights, and there are 
certainly less extremes of cold. 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Canyou 
build a business 
onten minutes a day? 


You may do your planning outside. But 
you can only confirm the soundness of 
your plans at your office—and you can’t 
get action in your business building work 
when you are tied to your desk by routine 
and detail for all but a few minutes a day. 


Let your assistants carry their share. 
Give them a chance to grow. A short 
time spent dictating to the Dictaphone 
early morning or late afternoon—in or 
out of hours—will enable you to pass 
complete instructions to purchasing, 
factory, sales, traffic, to any department 
of your business and in a personal way 
just as if you could find time to bring 
each man in for a face to face talk. 


She will profit 


Much more of your work-time day is 
freed for constructive work—work that 
may take you anywhere out 
of touch with your office. 


from added re- 
sponsibility. You 
will profit from a 
mind freed for 
constructive 
work, 


You know you talk more nat- 
urally on the telephone than | 
you do in dictating to your 
stenographer. That’s why letters taken 
through The Dictaphone mouthpiece 


are so natural, so forceful and so direct. 


The Dictaphone will record at any 
speed you dictate. 


THE DICTAPHONE 


Let us put a Dictaphone set 
alongside your desk for a few 
days. It will sell itself to you 
because of its personal con- 
venience and the time you 
save. 
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cA new Clothes Washer backed by the oldest 


electrical manufacturer 


AN awashing machine be sturdy, with 

the stoutly built mechanism needed 
to get clothes really clean—and yet be 
handsomely designed, a real ornament to 
your laundry? 

That is a question which this 1924 
model of the dependable Western Electric 
Washer now answers with an emphatic 
exes): 

Here you have a Washer of striking 
appearance, its pleasing lines and cheerful 
coloring in keeping with up-to-date ideas 
on house furnishing. 

Combined with this, and more impor- 
tant, you have a Washer with all the 
strength of construction which has always 
distinguished the Western Electric make. 

Western Electric Washers are still giv- 
ing active service after nearly a decade of 
use. Surely that tells a story of rugged- 
ness. For remember, the task of washing 
clothes is just as hard on a motor as on 
your muscles. 

But it is only natural that a Western 
Electric should stand up under the week- 
after-week grind. This machine was pro- 
duced by engineers who know their busi- 
ness. It is the only Washer backed by 
54 years’ electrical experience. 


Facts about the new model 


Though the new Western Electric 
Clothes Washer differs in appearance from 
the old, the principle of operation re- 
mains the same. 

The revolving, reversing cylinder is at 
the core of this Washer, too. This feature 
is of long-proved efficiency — both by the 
rigid tests of housekeeping experts and 
the week-in, week-out experience of many 
thousands of Western Electric users. 


When it comes to the refinements of 
design, however, you will note several im- 
provements which make for greater con- 
venience and safety of operation. 


The straight panels are easy to clean. 
They conceal all mechanism and _ protect 
the clothes from possible contact with 
oily parts. 

‘The cylinder and wringer controls are 
easily reached from any side of the Washer. 

The metal cylinder prevents clothes 
from touching the perforations. 

The Washer is so balanced on the 
casters that you can move it with excep- 
tional ease. 

The drain board is unusually long —a 
handy feature. 

The oiling system is simplified. 

The removable cover can be used as a 
tray. 


Come and see it on display 


You will be interested in the literature we 


have prepared on this new model. Words — 


and pictures, however, cannot tell the whole 
story. A personal view will give you a far 
better idea of what has been achieved in 


.superior washing-machine design. 


For your convenience let us send you 
the name and address of the dealer nearest 
you, at whose shop you can now inspect 


the 1924 Western Electric Clothes Washer. 


In your mind’s eye picture how nicely 
this handsome 1924 model will fit into your 
scheme of laundry or kitchen furnishings. 
Then think how helpfully this strong, de- 
pendable, labor-saving Western Electric 
Washer will fit into your scheme of 
housework. 


The only washer backed by 54 years’ electrical experience 


NY =~ 


Send for this booklet 


Something new—a cut-out 
color book that will entertain 
and instruct the children. In- 
teresting to grown-ups too, be- 
cause it tells how to lighten 
home labor. 

With this we will send in- 
formation on the new and im- 
proved 1924 model of the 
Western Electric Clothes 
Washer. 

Be sure to get your copy. 
Write today to Western Electric 
Co., 120 Fulton St., New York. 
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LET CORBIN 
SAVE YOUR 


He won't close the door 


—but Corbin will 


HY pay good money to heat all 

out-doors? That is where the 
heat goes—through doors left open. 
Corbin Door Checks quickly save 
theircostinthe coalthey save. Nerves, 
too, are saved—slamming and bang- 
ing stop. Kitchen odors and furnace 
gas can be made to stay where they 
belong. Life is too short to close 
doors by hand. Let Corbin do it. 


Tell your local Corbin dealer which 
doors you want equipped. He will 
supply a Corbin Door Check in the 
correct size and finish for each door 
—with simple directions for applying. 


Perfectly controlled doors and win- 
dows are a matter of course in the 
home or building which has Corbin 
Locks and Builders’ Hardware. 


When you build, you’ll want Good 
Hardware—to lock your doors se- 
curely, to swing them smoothly, to 
close some of them automatically— 
to take permanent charge of every 
window and door in your house. 


Put it up to Corbin. 


Write for illustrated folder, ‘Let Corbin 
Close the Doors in Your Home’’, and 
name of local Corbin dealer. 


P. Gc F CORBIN Sewers 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


—— 
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Obviously no man would locate a factory 
at a given point merely because the climate 
is good; indeed much of the best climate on 
the continent is in places so sparsely settled 
that only an Indian trading post can do 
business at a profit. But other things being 
equal, climate helps. There are more work- 
ing days in a year when extremes of tem- 
perature are absent, building construction 
is cheaper with no snow load to be provided 
for, and heating and cooling systems less 
necessary. 

Not only does the operative put in more 
days a year but he or she is possibly a more 
efficient worker with no extreme cold to 
combat. 

It is easy to understand why the indus- 
trial growth of Los Angeles has been the 
faster, the more spectacular and the more 
sensational of the two metropolitan areas 
of California. In previous articles stress 
was laid upon the wealth brought in by the 
horde of home seekers, the eagerness with 
which many retired captains of industry 
reénter business in their new homes, the 
rapidity of real-estate development and 
the rapid exploitation of immense reserves 
of oil. All these are picturesque features 
or factors of growth. Another is the motion- 
picture industry, possibly the most ro- 
mantic, the most glamorous possession 
which a city could have. The motion pic- 
tures are in fact Los Angeles’ leading indus- 
try, making for a production in 1922 of 
$156,000,000, and a weekly pay roll of a 
million dollars, or nearly twice that of its 
nearest competitor, the oil industry. 

The movies were not classed as a manu- 
facturing industry in the census of 1920, 
the ruling being that they were more in the 
nature of something artistic. The Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce maintains 
they should be classed as an industry, and 
states that the Census Bureau will so con- 
sider them in the future. I did not inquire 
into the attitude of all the producing com- 
panies, but the representatives of one of 
the largest of these concerns said that as 
far as his people were concerned, they pre- 
ferred to have the business classed as an 
art industry, whatever that may be, rather 
than as a manufacturing industry. 


Auxiliary Lines 


“In whatever category the production 
of motion pictures may be classed,” said a 
representative of one of the larger compa- 
nies, ‘there is no reason why Southern 
California should not in time develop great 
numbers of auxiliary manufacturing lines. 
Take photographs as an example. We are 
only one of a score or more of studios, yet 
every week we send out five thousand pho- 
tographs of our stars. They are sent all 
over the country to fans, as well as for 
regular advertising purposes. From one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred 
and fifty visitors go through the place here 
every day in the company of guides, and 
each visitor is given a picture of our two 
stars. 

“But do you think we can get the paper 
to make those photographs here in Cali- 
fornia? I have simply a hell of a time get- 
ting enough: paper, and most of it comes 
from New York about two weeks late, 
depending upon shipping conditions. Talk 
about industrial opportunities in the West! 
There is hardly an article used by this great 
industry in which there are not opportuni- 
ties for manufacturers here. 

“As for furniture, we simply can’t cope 
with the situation at all. You say there has 
been a great expansion in the furniture in- 
dustry in California? Perhaps so, but we 
can’t get anything like enough furniture 
here. Then there are such things as pro- 
jection machines, cameras and film. 

“There is another side to the industrial 
expansion of the West that interests the 
motion-picture people. We are glad to see 
textile mills. The romance of the movies 
has dragged into this part of the state un- 
told thousands of young men and women 
who are not fitted to enter them. Numbers 
go back home, but most of them hang 
around here, half broke, and it will be for- 
tunate indeed when there are enough cot- 
ton, woolen and silk mills to employ them 
all. That is where most of them belong.” 


Foodstuff Industries 


It must not be supposed that all of Los 
Angeles’ industrial development is based 
on such showy, albeit powerful factors, as 
motion pictures, oil and real-estate or bun- 
galow development. All through the great 
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On Monday the broker called Steve on 
the phone to say that Arcadine common 
had lost thirty points more since Thursday. 

“T’ll have to ask for at least a thousand 
dollars margin today, or sell you out. I 
can’t carry this any longer.” 

Steve and Jane had been in a daze since 
Thursday. They simply had not been able 
to grasp the idea that they were about to 
lose all their savings if they couldn’t put 
up more money. The whole thing seemed 
to be a dream, a horrible nightmare which 
carried with it the subconscious expecta- 
tion of a happy awakening. But the second 
call from Arnother, on Monday, left no 
doubt in their minds about the terrible 
reality. Steve called Jane immediately. 

“That infernal stock is down some more. 
We’ve got to have a thousand dollars by 
three o’clock today, or be closed out. Fine 
weather we’re having, and all like that, 
isn’t it?” 

“But isn’t there anything you can do, 
Steve?” 

“Well, I might rob a bank. But I’m 
going to do everything I can. I’ll call Uncle 
Ben. He may have had paralysis or some- 
thing that has affected his heart so that he 
would lend us some money.” 

“Why don’t you go over to our bank and 
see Mr. Carver? He’s always been so nice 
to us about everything.” 

Steve did go to see their banker, and was 
surprised to learn that the man had never 
heard of Arcadine Manufacturing Com- 
pany before. He was also surprised to learn 
that his name wasn’t good for a nickel in 
the form of a loan. 

“But I’ve got thirty-six hundred dollars 
in that investment!” said Steve impa- 
tiently. “‘Do you mean to say there is no 
way I can secure help from my bank to 
protect my savings?’’ Steve was seeing red. 

“Well,’”’ replied the banker slowly, “‘we 
do offer you wonderful protection for sav- 
ings, and we pay four per cent. But we 
can’t protect savings unless they are in our 
vault.” 

Then Steve called his Uncle Ben on long 
distance. Uncle Ben lived up in the coun- 
try and owned several farms. He had 
money, but, so far as Steve knew, he had 
never lent any of it to young men who were 
taking flyers in the stock market. Steve got 
about such a reply as he expected: 

“Lend you a thousand dollars? Why, 
Stevie, you’re crazy! That ain’t no way to 
use money, nohow. It’ll teach you a lesson, 
boy. Be worth it to you. Come out and 
see us some Sunday. Jane all right?” 

At fifteen minutes to three o’clock Steve 
was desperate, and entirely without the 
funds to cover his margin. All day long 
he had been inwardly cussing Jericho Bodd, 
but had stayed away from the chief’s of- 
fice. He had determined that he wouldn’t 
show the copy chief he blamed that indi- 
vidual for the trouble, but would go right 
ahead and bear his own burden. “Anybody 
is liable to make a mistake, and he’s prob- 
ably feeling just as bad about it as I am.” 
Steve was a good sport, and he hadn’t a 
thought of complaining. But when the 
fateful day was about over and he realized 
he was beaten he threw policy and discre- 
tion to the winds and stalked into the 
sanctum. 

Jericho Bodd looked up calmly. Steve 
glared in return. 

“That’s a fine stock you tipped me off to,”’ 
he snorted. ‘‘A fine thing to do to a man 
like me! It has dropped from a hundred to 
fifty-four in a week.and ahalf. Fine stock, 
isn’t it?” 

“Sit down,” said Jericho Bodd. ‘“‘When 
do you have to put up your margin money?”’ 

“In fifteen minutes.’’ Steve fidgeted 
angrily. ‘Plenty of time to talk it over. 
Shall we sing a little song to start off the 
festivities? ’’ 
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NOTE! 


Cream Capped This Way 
is Sure to be the 
cream you order— 


With this cap on the bottle, cream can’t be 
tampered with—adulterated or substituted - 
—or—fouled by dust. Good dairies use it 


When it leaves the modern dairy, 
cream iscream—nothalfmilk. Whip- 
ping cream is whipping cream—not 
plain cream. 

The good dairyman protects you 
there. He sends out the cream you 
order and pay for—clean and pure in 
a sterile bottle. 

But before you take it off your door- 
step, cream (and the selected grades 
of milk) are too often tampered with. 
Cheating hands (and dirty hands) 
substitute milk for cream, and plain 
milk for the selected. 

It was to prevent this tampering — 
switching of labels, and substitution 
and adulteration—as well as to protect 
cream and milk from back-porch soot 
and dust, that the Standard Hood 
Seal was invented. Leading dairies 
everywhere are adopting this top for 
cream and the better grades of milk. 


No Switching of Tops 
The Standard Hood Seal is non- 


replaceable. Once removed, it cannot 
bereplaced. Any tamperinginstantly 
exposes itself. 


Also, this cap, fitting completely 
over the regular bottle top, covers and 
seals the entire top. No dust or soot 


We 


STANDARD 


HOOD ~ SEAL 


STANDARD CAP & SEAL CORP. 
Fullerton and Racine Aves., Chicago, IIl. 


O 


Send me hand capping-machine with 5,000 
Standard Hood Seals with my name printed on 
(enclose letterhead or billhead). Print 


ream”; 

“Certified Milk.’” (Give number of each wanted). 
: C] Send me catalog (only). 
Name 
Address 
City— 
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can settle on the top or around the 
pouring lip of the bottle. 

With this cap on the bottle, you 
know that cream is cream when it 
reaches you and that “‘Certified”’ 
Milk is ‘‘Certified’? Milk—that 
neither the cream nor the milk has 
been “‘thinned” by hands or con- 
taminated by dust. 


Write Us 


ea J 
Se! 


You owe it to yo 
the cream and the 
that you order and pay 
cream and milk you. et, untouched 
by human hands or d st. ite 

If you are not gettife the protec- 
tion of the Standard Hood Seal, write 
us and we'll show you how to get it. 
STANDARD CAP & SEAL CORP. 


Fullerton and Racine Aves., Chicago, IIl. 


to see that 


Dairymen! 


it 5 


A complete 
hand capping- 
machine an 
5,000 Stand- 
ard Hoo 
sa, Seals 

with the 
LEY name of 
— > the prod- 
uct (Cream, 


at nominal cost. This machine will cap over 
1,000 bottles an hour. Anyone can operate it. 


A small enough investment, but big in re- 
turns. Protects your cream and better grades 
of milk from substitution—assures your cus- 
tomers getting what they pay for—builds 
business by establishing confidence in your 
product and respect for your name. Standard 
Hood Seals now used by over 500 of the best 
dairiesin U,S.—Borden’s, Sheffield Farms, etc. 


Mail coupon for complete $55 outfit or for 
catalog, as you wish. 


caps 
caps 


; caps ‘‘Whipping Cream”; 
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Jericho Bodd ignored the contempt. 
“Tried to borrow money?” 

“Tried everywhere. Can’t get a cent. 
There isn’t a cent in the world.” 

“You need a thousand dollars, eh? Got 
to have it?”’ Then reaching for a sheet of 
paper he wrote a few lines on it. ‘“‘Take 
this to the cashier and he’ll fix you up. An 
advance on your salary. It will be taken 
out of your checks over a period of six 
months. All right?” 

Steve nodded gratefully as he reached 
ne the memorandum. Jericho Boddsoothed 
aim. 

“Don’t worry now. I’ll phone Arnother 
and tell him you’re sending a check. It will 
be all right. Sorry the stock went down, 
Mr. Roberts.” 

That evening at home Steve found him- 
self praising Jericho Bodd again to Jane. 

“It was a fine thing for him to do. I 
hadn’t thought about getting money on my 
salary. It surely did save our bacon.” 

“You don’t think there will be any- 
thing more to worry about now, do you, 
Steve?” 

“Why, Jane, that stock simply can’t go 
any lower. It’ll be up in a week, and we'll 
have all this money back, with a fine profit. 
You just see. I won’t give up on Jericho 
Bodd yet.” 

But at the end of another week the same 
act was repeated—that is, almost repeated. 
This time Steve didn’t go to Jericho Bodd. 
He knew he couldn’t get any more money 
advanced on his salary, and certainly he 
couldn’t expect any other help from the copy 
chief. He did, however, go to Jim Warren and 
Al Rainey, and tried to make a loan from 
them. But he found them both mortgaged 
to their necks, Jim with a new motor car, 
and Al with his new bungalow in Wycourse. 
But they gave him a lot of sympathy. 

“Why, the little skunk!” said 
Jim. ‘“‘Who’d ever have thought 
he’d play such a low-down trick as 
that on a member of his own copy 
department? Well, [suppose you'll 
have to swallow it, Steve. It’shard 
luck, but you’ll get back on your 
feet some day.” 


“Tell you what,”’ said Al Rainey, mig 


“‘T’d burn down the old building. 
But I suppose they’ve got insur- 


And so another three o’clock 
rolled around on schedule, and it 
found Steve Roberts with his tele- 
phone in hand, conversing briefly 
but fluently with the senior mem- 
ber of the brokerage firm of 
Arnother & Harbone. 

“You can take your infernal old 
Arcadine stock and go to the 
devil!’’ And Steve punctuated the 
sentence with a fine bang of the re- 
ceiver on the hook. 

A real cloud of gloom settled 
down over the little Roberts house- 
hold that evening. 

“Steve, do you realize that if we 
pay back that thousand dollars in 
six months it means one hundred 
and sixty-seven dollars a month out of your 
salary? That leaves us just one hundred and 
eighty-three dollars.” 

“Yes, I know, Jane. It’s a big come- 
down for us, and it will be hard. I feel like 
wringing the neck of that little rat, but it 
wouldn’t do any good. And I couldn’t quit 
now, ‘owing them all this money.” 

There were tears in Jane’s eyes. Her lips 
quivered for an instant, then she went over 
to Steve’s chair and put her arms about his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t you care, poor boy. What does 
money mean when we have each other? 
We'll get through this and be happier than 
ever. It’ll be fun to save money and beat 
our troubles all by ourselves.” 

“Yes, we’llsave! You mean youwill. It 

will mean drudgery for you, doing all your 
housework, going without clothes, and no 
money for pleasures of any kind. Of course 
I’ll put the car up, and I can quit smoking. 
But I’ll be out where I can see folks, and 
I'll have my work. Why, you'll have to 
give up your trip to New York next month. 
It just isn’t fair!’ 
_ But in spite of whether it was fair or not, 
it was very actual, and at the beginning of 
another month Steve and Jane found them- 
selves counting nickels—and an occasional 
dime. 

“Nobody really knows what a budget is 
until they run across one that won’t budge!” 
laughed Jane. 

Although Jericho Boddsaid nothing about 
the investment, he was, Steve imagined, 
just a little bit sympathetic. One day he 


ance on it.” ‘ 0 


THE SATURDAY 


was reading some copy Steve had turned 
in, when he stopped suddenly and asked 
how Mrs. Roberts was getting along. 

“Why, she’s all right,’ replied Steve. 
“Tt’s hard for her, of course, but she’s got a 
lot of pluck.” 

Steve felt a real pride in the fine way 
Jane had taken things. At least Jericho 
Bodd would find nothing to gloat over. 
But the copy chief said nothing and went 
right on reading. 

It was a month later before Steve got a 
new assignment. His work had settled 
down into the old routine again, and he 
went along mechanically, his enthusiasm 
dulled by the recent financial holocaust. He 
felt content to hold his own, at least for six 
months, when he might get away where his 
thoughts could be diverted. He had seen 
little of Jericho Bodd, for his work had 
been largely on dealer service and things 
which didn’t require exactness. But one 
day Jericho Bodd walked in and asked 
Steve whether he was busy. Steve was just 
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Randford National Bank. If ever before he 
had put heart throbs into copy.he now 
put his very soul into every snap of his 
typewriter keys. He pleaded, begged, 
stormed—in well-put phrases, of course— 
with the people of the community for them 
to keep their money safe. Safety! Safety! 
Safety! Likewise sense, gumption, discre- 
tion. He made his copy fairly shout the 
words. He explained how even the best of 
friends can, and often do, give vicious 
suggestions about investments—he hoped 
Jericho Bodd would read this and get its 
full meaning—and then see their victims 
fleeced without showing the slightest sign 
of sympathy. He explained, as it had never 
been explained before, the meaning of tak- 
ing a chance. He painted horrible word 
pictures of folks drudging their lives away in 
squalid homes, doing tiresome work day 
after day, all because they had carelessly 
thrown away their savings. 

For fifty-two advertisements Steve poured 
out his innermost feelings, poured them out 


““How Much Money You Got Saved, Mr. Roberts?’’ Ordinarily Steve Would Have Answered 
Such a Question by Telling the Inquisitive One to Go to the Devil 


finishing his last bit of copy for the Skeego 
dealers. 

“‘Here’s an account that Mr. Rainey has 
been working on,” said Jericho Bodd as he 
laid some papers on the desk. ‘‘He’s done 
his best, but he’s not suited to this type of 
writing. We've got to have something 
better, something exactly right. The ac- 
count is the Randford National Bank. 
They’re our bankers, you know. And they 
are carrying the mortgage on our building. 
The office hasn’t taken this account seri- 
ously, and the president of the bank told 
me a while ago that he was losing faith in 
us and in advertising, and if we couldn’t 
show something better on his work he would 
call in our loan. We’ve got to show him, 
because we can’t get such a loan elsewhere. 
I want you to write up fifty-two advertise- 
ments, on the savings department. Put all 
you’ve got into them. Remember, they’re 
the most important copy you’ll write this 
year. I rather imagine you’ve got atmos- 
phere for this work, haven’t you?” And 
Jericho Bodd’s eyes twinkled just a bit, 
without disturbing the grimness of his 
countenance. That smirk, as it seemed to 
Steve, cut deep, and the copy man could 
hardly retain himself. But he managed to 
keep still, while Jericho Bodd continued, 
“T’m sorry I had to bring this to you, but 
you’re the best writer we’ve got on copy 
with feeling, and I know I can depend on 
you.” 

And Steve, being a good sport, quickly 
forgot his anger and settled himself to the 
task of getting savings depositors for the 


with all his well-known handling of grammar 
and punch. It was wonderful work. In 
two days he had finished the entire cam- 
paign. When he put the manuscripts on 
Jericho Bodd’s desk the copy chief went 
through every page in his usual painstaking 
manner. Then without a change in his cold 
gray expression he turned to Steve. 

“Tt’s exactly right!” 

Steve didn’t see any need of telling Jane 
about the bank campaign. He didn’t want 
to open up the old wound. Anyway, it 
was all in the day’s work. But one evening 
hé noticed her reading something in the 
newspaper very intently. She handed the 
paper to him. 

“Read that advertisement, Steve. It 
certainly does tell the truth. I believe it 
must have been written just for us.” 

And Steve saw one of his Randford 
National Bank advertisements staring him 
in the face. 

Steve and Jane had been living on their 
budget two and a half months when he 
came home one evening with a touch of his 
old-fashioned enthusiasm. 

“The office has announced a prize to the 
man who has produced the best copy dur- 
ing the year,” he said. ‘Jericho Bodd is 
going to award it tomorrow. If I don’t get 
that prize I’m going to break that little 
shrimp in two.” 

Jane was ready with her whole-hearted 
boosting. : 

“Of course you'll get it. I know your 
copy is better than anything else turned out 
of that office, and Mr. Bodd knows it too.”’ 
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scorching blaze of the midsummer sun in 
the harvest field will be little troubled by 
the brightest glare of the white lights. We 
can gaze directly at the most dazzling arc 
light with far less discomfort than at the 
setting, let alone the midday, sun. Sunlight 
is priceless for its effect upon the skin and in 
the air of our houses and shops, but it is not 
good direct in the eyes or upon the printed 
or written page or upon the work bench. 
Our great illuminating companies are now 
producing a light which, it is claimed, gives 
clearer vision and keeps the eyes of an audi- 
ence more comfortable than ordinary full 
daylight, though they have not yet devised 
anything so good for working purposes as 
cool north daylight. Our modern one- 
story factories with sawtooth windows in 
the roof are simply ideal. 

Moreover, though excess of light may be 
irritating and fatiguing, shortage is far 
more serious, and before’ the introduction 
of electricity most of our factories and 
office buildings and many of our homes 
were injuriously underlighted. Careful 
tests have repeatedly shown in large estab- 
lishments that the installation of electric 
lighting has promptly diminished eyestrain 
and improved the health of the staff, shown 
in fewer days lost by absences on account 
of sickness. It is now estimated that good 
lighting by modern methods increases the 
efficiency of an office or factory force 10 to 
20 per cent. 


Sightless Fishes 


Broadly speaking, the real menace to our 
sight is darkness rather than light, and the 
eye, like everything else in the body, grows 
by what it feeds on. A curious side light 
is thrown by our animal comrades. No 
animal or insect has ever been known to 
lose its sense of sight in the most blazing 
desert glare, but scores of species of fishes, 
newts, crustaceans and insects living in 
sunless caves and underground pools have 
lost not merely their sight but their eyes 
as well, which have shriveled down to mere 
knoblike rudiments under the skin. The 
process of wasting is a complicated one and 
has probably taken many generations to 
complete, but to everyone’s astonishment 
it has just recently been reported by Kim- 
merer, of Vienna, that these buried and 
wasted rudiments have been stimulated to 
grow back into a well-developed eye with 
good powers of sight by constant and pro- 
longed exposure to red light. 

We may even have a distant, partial 
parallel to this loss of vision in cave fishes 
and reptiles in a strange disease of the eye, 
called nystagmus, affecting the only class 
of toilers who work constantly in partial 
darkness—coal miners. This is marked by 
a singular twitching or constant oscillation 
from side to side of the eye balls, accom- 
panied by great dimness of sight, due to 
cedema, or swelling, of the retina, which may 
ultimately result in almost total blindness, 
while the most distressing features are 
dreadful dizziness and staggering, going on 
often to nausea and vomiting when the 
victim crawls out of his burrow and begins 
to walk upright in the daylight. 

Nystagmus was at first supposed to be 
due to the terrific strain upon the muscles 
which move the eye, caused by the cramped 
and intolerable position in which miners 
had to work. The roofs of the galleries 
were so abominably low, often not more 
than three and a half feet high, that they 
had to crawl in on their hands and knees 
to their work and lie on their sides in order 
to swing their picks. And when holing out 
or cutting under the vein in preparation for 
blasting they often had barely two feet 
overhead to pick in. How serious and fre- 
quent the disease was may be glimpsed 
from the fact that only a few years ago it 
was reported that the English government 
was still paying workmen’s compensation 
to survivors of nystagmus to the extent of 
nearly a million dollars a year. 

This disease was found in the European 
and early American mines; but when cutting 
machinery was installed and galleries driven 
a decent and civilized height, nystagmus 
decreased considerably; but it still hung | 
on, even in our great anthracite mines with | 
their twenty-foot veins and galleries of 
corresponding height. Then electricity 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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“Lacing a 
Glove-Grip Shoe lifts up the arch 
instead of pressing it down” 


OU feel it the moment you put them on—that snug- 

ness about the instep. It’s the glove-fitting feature 
that makes Glove-Grip Shoes so comfortable. Curve for 
curve, the shoe fits snugly from toe to heel. 


Yet a Glove-Grip Shoe is as handsome a shoe as you 
could wish—quality and style in every line! And, be- 
cause it fits properly, it looks well, keeps its shape, and 
wears longer. 

Glove-Grip Shoes are made in all the latest shapes and 
leathers for both men and women. Most styles are priced 
at from $9 to $12. One of the best-liked models for men 
is The Haig oxford illustrated below. It has the popular 
wide, round toe and broad heel. 

Ask the nearest Arnold dealer to show you Glove-Grip 
Shoes. If you do not know his name, write to us for it. 
We will also send you an attractive booklet of shoe 
fashions for both men and women. 


Dealers send for Catalog P-4 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 
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Men's Oxford 
THE HAIG 
Model P-477 
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cAnnouncing the new 2 
ARIDOR CANDY-CADDY 


if even 


4) O | 
“Do have some hard candy fresh from an 
Aridor, it’s never sticky!” interrupts Mrs. e 
Suave, the diplomatic hostess. 
—Thus a delicate situation was avoided. é l C y ua } u nN y 


“Play your queen, play your queen,”’ 
whispers Addison to the sweet young thing. 


“Play your own hand, Miss Dumbell, my 
dear,” chimes in Mrs. Grumpy. 


Under the soft glow of the reading lamp! 
Romance! Intrigue! Adventure! Deep- 
dyed villains and handsome heroes! 
Guns and daggers—Thrills and 
chills! Nothing dry but the 
candy. Delicious hard candy 

makes reading more digest- 
ible—food for thought, as 
*twere. 


nitel; 


} 


“‘Ma-Ma! Ma-Ma! Ma-Ma! 

Gim-me! Gim-me! Gim-me!’’ 
When the children’s national anthem 
grows wearisome, give them hard candy 
from an Aridor Candy-Caddy. Aridor- 
kept candy is never sticky. 


Acts Just the Opposite to a Humid 


Now a home size Aridor—The Candy-Caddy. Like its bi 
brothers, the famous Aridor Counter Display Jars, it keep 
hard candies attractive and fresh indefinitely. It will also r 
crisp crackers and cereals, dry out nut meats and, in fac 
prove invaluable for all food products that suffer from mois 
ture. The Aridor Candy-Caddy is offered to you exclusivel 
by the country’s leading candy manufacturers, filled witht 

highest grade hard candies—tempting sweets of guarantee 
quality. Have Aridor hard candy at home all the time. It 

never sticky. A Candy-Caddy is an inexpensive and lasti 

gift. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


When they finish the Caddy—re-fill it with 
more hard candy. Keep it full all the time. 


There are a lot of fine hia coe can 
say with flowers, but Listen—when you 
want to say it sweeter and better, remem- 


ber that an Aridor Candy-Caddy has a SK cael 
vocabulary that makes old Bill Shake- NS ‘ el H E A RI D O R C O M PA N ve F 
speare look like a stammering schoolboy. body Likes Candy!” New York 589 East Illinois St., Chicago, III. Londc 
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of the cases in asylums for the blind; now, 
thanks to vaccination, a case of smallpox 
blindness is a positive rarity. 

Next in viciousness comes trachoma, also 
known as Egyptian ophthalmia, alias granu- 
lated lids. This is a curious infection of the 
lids, causing them at first to become swol- 
len and puffy, and later to turn inwards at 
the edges, so that the eyelashes begin to 
scrape and scratch against the cornea they 
are supposed to protect. When one con- 
siders the acute discomfort that can be 
caused by a single eyelash or the smallest 
of cinders accidentally getting into the eye 
for a few minutes a faint idea can be 
gained of the misery resulting from a score 
or more of lashes, rasping and flickering 
over the eye for months and even years on 
end. Dimming of sight is naturally almost 
inevitable, and total blindness is the all too 
frequent result. Even yet trachoma ac- 
counts for about 10 per cent of all cases of 
blindness in some parts of Europe. 

This singularly wretched affection thrives 
best where there is an abundance of dirt 
and flies; so, as might be expected, it is 
very widespread in the Orient, the Near 
East and Egypt; hence one form of its 
name. 

If taken in time it can generally be cured, 
and, largely thanks to the unflagging ef- 
forts of the former British medical admin- 
istration of Egypt, its prevalence in that 
country has considerably decreased, while 
the heroic workers of the Near Fast Relief 
are achieving equally striking results in 
Armenia and elsewhere. 


Easily Preventable Blindness 


Wein America have had the good fortune 
to be almost free from trachoma, except 
among our Indians and some scattered out- 
breaks in the more isolated and backward 
parts of the country. 

It appeared at one time in our seacoast 
towns among newly arrived immigrants 
from the Mediterranean countries; 
thanks to the vigorous and efficient exam- 
inations now made at the immigration 
stations, this source of danger has been re- 
moved. The few cases which slipped by at 
first were promptly followed up and cured, 
so that the disease is now of relatively little 
importance in America; but it must be re- 
membered that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty in a pathological sense as 
well as in a political one. Our surest barrier 
against this, as well as against a host of 
more serious infections, is a policy of watch- 
ful washing; to use a Hibernicism, if we 
ever let up we'll go down. 

Another source of blindness, though for- 
tunately not a common one, is cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. This rather baffling 
malady, though seldom swelling into a 
widespread epidemic, keeps going steadily 
along, and as we are not yet able to identify 
the method of spread of its organism, very 
little can be done to check it. Its extremely 
indefinite premonitory symptoms of chill 
and headache are cruelly inappropriate, 
for cerebrospinal meningitis tends to at- 
tack the nerves of either the eyes or the 
ears, and to produce total blindness or 
complete and incurable deafness, as the 
case may be. Very occasionally it will 
destroy both the sight and the hearing of 
its victim without also destroying life. 
That patient genius, Helen Keller, met in 
this manner the terrible handicaps which 
she has so heroically endured and trium- 
phantly overcome. 

Recently, however, a serum has been de- 
vised by Flexner, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, which, if given in time, will break up 
nearly 80 per cent of attacks of cerebrospinal 
meningitis; so there is reason to hope that 
even the small percentage of cases of blind- 
ness now attributable to this cause will be 
greatly reduced. 

But there is one type of blindness which, 
though less common than formerly, is still 
fairly prevalent; and what makes the mat- 
ter really tragic is the fact that this type is 
almost wholly preventable. The name of 
this destroyer is ophthalmia neonatorum, 
or blindness of the newly born. 

A practically perfect preventive treat- 
ment was devised by a French physician, 
Credé, nearly forty years ago. Every state 
in the Union, as well as the territory of 
Porto Rico, has enacted laws permitting, 
recommending or requiring this method to 
be used with every newborn child; some 
states and Porto Rico will even furnish the 
physician with the simple materials re- 
quired. Yet during this last year ophthal- 
mia neonatorum was responsible in these 
United States for 18.5 per cent of all new 
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The FLORSHEIM 
Florsheim Shoes grow old as gracefully as a 
man who has taken good care of himself. 
They reflect the mellowing influence of time. 


The Beverly—Style M-132 
Most Styles $10 


Booklet ‘‘Styles of the Times” on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


EN of judgment, inall 
walks of life, specify 
*‘travelo”’ knit jackets for 
smartness, comfort and 
durability. 


Peckham-Foreman, Inc 
4 1909-1915 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Free Booklet: Ask for 
a copy where you buy 


your clothes. 
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vs topped with 


whipped cream 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Send for recipe bookD,Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
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“Yes,on every car we sell— 


“Yes, we recommend that a Winterfront be installed on every 
car we sell in the Fall, Winter or Spring because we know that 
the car will give better satisfaction.” 


Winterfront is a regulator that keeps the 
engine operating at the most efficient tem- 
perature, without attention. 


The shutters are opened and closed by an 
automatic device, thus regulating the amount 
of air flowing over and around the engine. 


You give no thought to this at all, as the heat 
of the engine decides the position of the 


shutters. The operation is positive and 
entirely automatic. 


This makes starting easy; goes far to pre- 
vent freezing; insures saving of oil and 
gas; keeps the’ driver’s compartment com- 
fortably warm. 


There is a Winterfront designed to accentuate 
the beauty of each make of car. 


PINES MANUFACTURING CO., 404-412 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. 


If the right model is not in your dealer’s stock he will gladly get it. 
Should you want further particulars before ordering, please write us. 


Any Motor Will Run Better With A 


PINES AUTOMATIC 


INTERFRONT 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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cases admitted to American schools for the 
blind. 

Even the figure represents a rapid and 
most heartening falling off; for its general 
percentage among those already in the 
schools was 22; and when this is compared 
with the rates of certain European countries, 
which range from 30 to 35, 40, and, in 
former years, to 50 and even 60 per cent of 
the total, the extent of the advance can 
be more fully realized. 

Almost the only reason why blindness of 
the newly born has not been completely 
eradicated is the regrettable nature of its 
commonest cause, and the natural un- 
willingness of physicians to suggest that 
preventive measures against it may be nec- 
essary. Ophthalmia neonatorum, or birth 
blindness, is caused by certain actively de- 
structive organisms getting into the eyes of 
the child during its passage through the 
birth canal. There is a very widespread 
and most unfortunate popular belief to the 
effect that these organisms can be present 
only as a result of the lesser of the two ve- 
nereal infections. As a matter of fact, it is 
responsible for about half of the cases; 
other organisms, equally destructive, but 
quite accidental in their presence and ab- 
solutely free from regrettable suspicions as 
to their origin, are responsible for quite as 
many more. 

The preventive treatment is extremely 
simple, as it merely consists in dropping a 
minute amount of 1 to 2 per cent solution 
of silver nitrate into each eye as soon as the 
child is born; some states require that this 
shall be done within two hours after birth. 
This method, as was previously mentioned, 
has been in constant use for over forty 
years, and is ideally reliable and simple. 
Yet because of the regrettable and mistaken 
belief aforementioned, many parents would 
still foolishly feel it deep affront if the at- 
tending physician should suggest using it 
on their baby. 

By far the simplest way to solve this 
problem is that already taken by several 
states—namely, to make such treatment 
an absolutely obligatory part of the rou- 
tine at every childbirth, and to establish 
severe penalties for its nonobservance. 
Thus any stigma, however indirect and un- 
founded, that might attach to its selective 
or optional use would be removed, and 
thousands of little lives would not bespentin 
unending darkness. As has been explained, 
the saving would be almost as great among 
the wholly accidental cases as among those 
which are not; and why, in any case, should 
the sins of the father be allowed to doom 
some tiny unfortunate to a life so solitary, 
incomplete and unhappy that most of them 
give up the hopeless struggle after a few 
brief years? For though children blinded 
at birth may constitute 20 or even 30 per 
cent of the new admissions to the schools 
for the blind, they are but 10 per cent or 
even less among the inmates of asylums for 
blind adults. The rest have passed, with 
hardly a struggle, from a life which was to 
them so bleak and cheerless. 


Infection From Roller Towels 


Nor are children the only victims, though 
they are the most numerous ones, of this 
particular type of eye infection. In adults 
almost all the destruction is done by the 
organisms of gonorrhea. Here again the 
contamination may be innocently acquired 
by indirect contact. Asin ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, the organism attacks the cornea; 
and, as the real nature of the inflammation 
may not be suspected at first, very serious 
results often ensue. The old-style public 
roller towel was an almost ideal distributor 
of this infection, as well as of many others; 
hence the laws that have been enacted 
against its use in recent years. 

Even now we should view with compre- 
hensive suspicion any towel which shows 
signs of undue use, and avoid any place of 
business where fresh clean towels both for 
employes and for customers are not in con- 
stant evidence. The ideal towel for such 
places is one about the size of a tea napkin; 
this is just large enough for a single usage 
at a time, and offers not the slightest en- 
couragement for any repeats until it has 
been relaundered. 

There are two other eye affections which, 
like the leopard, can be tamed if caught 
early enough, but which can be rather for- 
midable if allowed to go on unchecked. 
These are iritis and glaucoma, neither of 
which, fortunately, is very common. 

Iritis may result from a great variety of 
causes, though it generally comes as a sec- 
ondary infection, after rheumatism, gout 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


demanded ‘‘a good, strong caddie who 
knows a niblick from a grub hoe.” 

When the Reverend Mr. Driver walked 
to the tee without any caddie he made no 
effort to conceal his surprise. 

“Don’t you want a caddie, Mr—Doctor 
Driver?” he asked. ‘“‘Speeds up the game, 
you know. But perhaps you don’t wander 
off the course.” 

“T try not to,” the dominie replied in his 
quiet voice. Then he glanced at Denny and. 
me questioningly. ‘A gallery?’ said he 
mildly. 

“Bill Trotter always has a gallery,” 
Denny replied. 

“T hardly suspected it was due to me,” 
the dominie smiled. ‘‘Mr. Trotter must 
be an exceptional player. Won’t you as-: 
sume the honor, sir, at the very start?” 

“Thanks,” said Trotter curtly, and teed 
a new, glistening white sphere. He hit a! 
far, true shot and stepped aside. ; 

Then the dominie teed his ball, a ’some-' 
what battered and dirty one, addressed it 
with his usual elaborate care, took his usual 
stiff swing and laid it down thirty yards 
or more behind Bill’s. As we stepped out, 
Trotter fell back a trifle, and held out the 
fingers of both hands toward Aleck, who 
nodded an affirmative. 

Again he gestured ten, and whispered, 
“Nassau too?” 

Once more Aleck nodded acceptance. 

““Wow!’’ whispered Denny to me. 

We drew up while the dominie addressed 
for his second shot, which called for an iron 
of one hundred and seventy-five yards to a 
rather open green. I was almost as amazed 
as Denny was to see him take turf crisply, 
and to see the ball rise, sail and drop on the 
green without much run. 

A shade of perplexity crossed Bill’s brow, 
but he emitted a loud, hearty “Sweet shot, 
doctor!” 

The Reverend Driver said nothing. He 
was tamping back his divot. 

Bill’s mashie pitch was on, also, and they 
halved in four. 

As we walked to the second tee, the two 
players slightly in advance, Trotter was 
saying, “‘That green ought to be guarded 
more. There’s no particular advantage for 
the long driver if the man who has to ap- 
proach with a mid-iron can slam up on 
either side and be about as well off. Don’t 
you think so, doctor?” 

“Why does he call him doctor?” Denny 
whispered. 

‘Well, he has to call him something,” I 
answered. 

The dominie—we all referred to him as 
the dominie now, following Aleck’s lead— 
appeared to ponder Bill’s question. Finally 
he answered. 

“Perhaps,” he said. 

“Well, here’s old Number Two!” Bill 
exclaimed, picking out a smooth spot on 
the tee. 


hole for me.”’ 


The hole, a blind shot over a low mound, | | 


is two hundred and thirty yards, slightly 
downhill. It was observable that Bill took 
aspoon. The Reverend Mr. Driver observed 
it, but his face did not change expression. 
It had become calm and masklike. Bill 
tore off a good shot, hole-high surely, but a 
shade to the right. The dominie took a 
driver and went two hundred yards down 
the alley. When we got to his ball he had a 
simple chip to the green, and lay six feet 
from the pin. Bill’s ball was hole-high, but 
had just kicked into rough. 

“Damn the luck!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
beg your pardon, doctor.” 

The Reverend Mr. Driver slightly inclined 
his head, in perfect silence. 

Bill chipped out too hard and missed his 
putt back. The dominie went for the hole 
and sank his three. 

“Ten bucks for the heathen, bless their 
dear, lost souls!’”” Denny whispered with a 
chuckle. 

As we walked to the next tee, Bill was 
loudly expatiating on the difficulty of con- 
trolling your delicate shots out of such 
abominable rough as grew on our course. 

“That’s one advantage of not getting 
distance,” he declared. ‘‘The farther you 
go from the tee, the more danger there is 
in the slightest deflection from the straight 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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pride as you watched your boy, with 
tousled hair and aching, awkward fin- 
gers, struggle with some jimcrack he 


was making? His creative force was 
developing, and oh, how you encour- 
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Later it didn’t need encouraging, 
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coming to tell you all that he had 
been doing. Perhaps those ‘“don’ts’”’ 
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visualizing his future. Right then he 
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that. Did you see what I did, Aleck? I 
haven’t hooked a ball before in ——’’ 

“Fore,” said the dominie in his quiet 
voice. It was unusually quiet. But Bill’s 
booming stopped abruptly. There are quiet 
voices which have that power. There is 
usually something behind them. 

The dominie continued at his steady 
gait, down the center of the course, and 
was still two up at the turn. He was out in 
thirty-seven to Bill’s thirty-eight. A thirty- 
eight was about Bill’s limit, I knew, and 
I suspected thirty-seven was better than 
the dominie’s. One of them was probably 
due to crack. It was getting exciting. Aleck 
and Denny and I had dropped back, leaving 
the two players where Bill could not talk to 
us. He was getting no conversation out of 
the Reverend Mr. Driver, who walked from 
shot to shot, silent, impassive, expression- 
less; and when Bill couldn’t get any con- 
versation he wasn’t happy. Besides, with an 
extra hole and the Nassau on the first round 
he was now forty dollars to the bad and that 
didn’t cheer him up any. 

At the next tee Denny, to my surprise, 
slipped away. But at the green he was 
back again—with Bill Davis and three 
other members of a foursome. He couldn’t 
stand keeping the secret any longer. The 


_dominie was about to putt when he noticed 


them. He straightened up and looked 
sharply inquiring at us all. I fancied 
Aleck’s pink cheeks grew a shade ruddier. 
I know my cheeks did. Then he stooped to 
his putt again—and missed it. 

“Hard luck, doctor,’ Trotter exclaimed 
heartily. “It must have hit a worm cast.” 

“‘T hardly think so,’’ the Reverend Mr. 
Driver replied, and walked rapidly toward 
the next tee. 

“Ten souls gone to the bonfire!’”?’ Denny 
groaned. 

On the next hole you have to get a long 
drive in order to get home on your second 
over a brook guarding the green. A short 
drive means an almost certain lost stroke. 
Bill got his usually pretty shot, and then 
the dominie, with a shade of added inten- 
sity in his face, laid into his ball with unusual 
speed. He half topped it—his first mistake 
through the fairway—and though he re- 
covered to the brook and laid his third on 
the green, the best he could do was a five 
to Bill’s four. His lead had vanished—and 
only seven holes to go. 

“He’s ecracking!’’ Denny muttered. 

“I’m not so sure,” said I. ‘‘He may be 
suspicious.” 

“You mean he’d throw the match?” 

“‘T mean his mind’s on ethics, maybe, not 
on golf.” 

“‘Let’s pray!’’ said Denny. 

But the dominie got back his grip on the 
next hole and sank a long putt for a half in 
par. The six-hundred-yard thirteenth fol- 
lowed and Bill looked cheerful. It was 
evident to him that the parson’s two- 
hundred-yard carry over the swale had been 
a miracle. He couldn’t get close here in 
two shots, and Bill could—a drive, a brassy, 
and then only a pitch. But the Rever- 
end Mr. Driver, nearly fifty yards behind 
him off the tee, and a hundred behind him 
after their seconds, put his third shot, still 
with a brassy, straight up the middle to the 
green. They halved in five. 

“Suffering snakes!”’ said Bill Davis. 
“Does he aim ’em with a gun?” 

“That second brassy of yours was a 
sweet shot,” we heard Trotter saying. “‘It 
must be very trying to have to lay up with 
a brassy. I don’t see how you do it.” 

We were just able to hear the dominie’s 


reply. 

“With a brassy,” he said. 

Denny almost choked. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth were halved. 
And by now two other foursomes, attracted 
by our little gallery, had come over to see 
what was up and joyously remained to 
watch the fun. 

The dominie had glanced at them with 
the same sharp look, but said nothing. Bill, 
however, shouted greetings. 

“Glad you fellows appreciate good golf,” 
he called. ‘‘Follow us and you'll get some 
pointers. I tell you, doctor’’—turning to 
his opponent—“‘there’s nothing like a good, 
friendly scrap to get the crowd. Even you 
preachers can’t change human nature.” 

“T hadn’t noticed that the crowd insist 
on its being friendly,’’ the dominie an- 
swered. “It is your honor still.” 

The sixteenth hole is a one-shot affair of 
only one hundred and thirty-five yards, 
from a considerable hill down to an island 
of nice keen green turf, entirely surrounded 
by yawning pits. Every duffer in the club 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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stucco base and re:nforce- 
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materials permanent and 
enduring 


General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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the world, 
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Bill’s drive was for the first time several 
yards short of the dominie’s, but it lay on 
the fairway. He had almost two hundred 
and twenty-five yards to go, through that 
narrow opening between the pits, and after 
much deliberation selected a driving iron. 
We watched, still in tense silence, except 
for a muttered “I’m praying!” from 
Denny. 

He sliced the shot the least bit and it fell 
just short of the right-hand bunker and 
seemed fated to goin. But by some miracle 
it took a leap in the air, cleared the pit and 
cop and vanished on the far side, where 
there was no worse trouble than short 
rough. 

“Well, who says there’s no luck in this 
game?” he exclaimed. ‘‘By Jove, doctor, 
I thought for a minute I was done for. That 
pit is a terror. Look out for it.”’ 

The dominie had walked to his ball. We 
could see it lying low and heavy in the short 
but punishing rough—and he had nearly 
two hundred yards to go and had to be 
dead straight. If he played short of the 
bunkers he couldn’t, apparently, do better 
than a half at the very most, and there 
wasn’t much chance of that. Bill could 
chip up from where he lay for a fairly easy 
four if he played his game. We all watched 
the dominie nervously as he drew a club 
from his bag. It was an iron, old and rusty. 
He took his stance carefully and deliber- 
ately, looked at the hole, shifted his feet a 
little and swung, putting all he had into it. 
Two’ things happened. The ball rose and 
disengaged itself from a hunk of sod, and 
there was the noise of splintering wood. 
But we were looking at the ball, not the 
club shaft. It flew low and it flew straight— 
between Scylla and Charybdis, hit the fair- 
way, ran on and settled to rest not ten feet 
from the pin! 

The entire gallery broke into applause. 

But the Reverend Mr. Driver looked sadly 
at his splintered shaft. 

“T’ve had that club fifteen years,’ he 
said. “I never had to use it so before.” 

Bill had strode on toward his own ball, 
with never a word. The rest of us were 
sympathetic. 

“They will break,’’ Denny said. 

“Yes, I knew I’d have to smash it, but I 
hated to,”’ said the dominie. 

“You mean you knew you were going to 
bust it?” 

“Why, of course,’ the other answered. 
“James Braid taught me that shot. But 
it’s one you keep for emergencies.” 

The gallery fell back excitedly. 

“Say, Aleck, what is this, anyhow?” 

“Why didn’t you tip us off?” 

“Who is he, really?”’ 

‘“What’s the big idea?”’ 

“You got me,’ Aleck said, bewildered. 
“First I ever heard of this Braid stuff. 
Some shot, anyhow!” 

“T’ll tell the cock-eyed world it was!” 
chuckled Denny. And to me he added, “‘I 
think Aleck’s little friend is a humorist.” 

Bill Trotter and his caddie were hunting 
for their ball when we came up. They 
found it not eight feet off the green, but in 
abad lie. With a muttered curse, Bill tried 
to chip out delicately with a mashie niblick, 
and in his wrathful condition put it only to 
the edge of the green. He tried hard for his 
four, but missed by two feet. With a sure 
four in sight, the Reverend Mr. Driver 
tapped in a three. The match was his, two 
up. We applauded again. Bill tossed his 
putter to the caddie viciously. 

“Well, doctor,” he said, ‘I was pretty 
rotten today. Sorry I couldn’t give you a 
better game. Maybe you'll let me have the 
pleasure again.” 

“The pleasure is mine,” replied the 
dominie. 

“‘He’s dead right, it is!” Denny laughed 
to me. Then, aloud, he called, “Sure, Bill, 
you were rotten today. You only got a 
seventy-six. That’s two strokes better’n 
you ever played this course in your life.” 

“What did the doctor have?” Bill de- 
manded. 

“A seventy-four,” said Aleck. 

“Did I, really?”” The dominie smiled 
faintly. 

“Well, of course, if you will call down 
miracles like that last approach,’ Bill 
grunted. 

In the locker room he gave Aleck a check, 
bathed and departed, still scowling. The 
dominie had taken his Outlook and left long 
since. Aleck yanked off his sling and called 
to me. ‘‘Come on,” he said, “I’ve got to 
have your moral support. I’m going to 
see the dominie.” 

““*Moral’ is good,’ I answered. ‘I’m 
only coming to find out about Braid.” 
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Field Stationery Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Gentlemen :— 


The first sixty days after 
this installation showed an 
increase of about four hun- 
dred percent. So pleased 
were we... . placed an 
additional order for a du- 
plicate of the first purchase. 

With the interchangeable 
features of your standard- 
ized product, it does not 
necessitate a large expendi- 
ture at one time, but can be 
added to until the original 
plans are completed. 


Field Stationery Co. 


New Way Unit System 
Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon. 


Standardized Sectional 
berch anceable Shelving 
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OW that we cut it in tremendous 
quantities, New Way Shelving of the 
usual high quality of Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company’s products can be bought in 
sections at an extremely low price —in fact at about the 
cost of the cheaply constructed built-in type. Made of 
genuine Quarter-Sawed Oak, Birch, Mahogany or Wal- 
nut and beautifully finished; adjustable shelves; knock- 
down!'construction; easily moved and assembled. New 
Way Sectional Units can be added at any time, thus 
transforming it into complete unit equipment for 
every line of merchandise. 


Illustrations and Prices Upon Request. 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE CoO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New Way Revolving Wardrobes 


Priced on the Basis of a New 
and Larger Production Schedule 


Offices in Most Principal Cities 


IGHT now, to-day, I offer you an 
opportunity to be your own boss—to 
work just as many hours a day as you 
please—to start when you want to and quit 
when you want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? If 
it does, then let me tell you about W. S. 
Cooper, of Ohio. He accepted 
my offer. I gave him the same 
chance I am now offering you. 
At this new work he finds it 
easy toearn over $500a month. 


You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then let 
me tell you about E. A. Sweet, of 
Michigan. He was an electrical en- 
gineer and didn’t know anything 
about selling. In his first month's 
spare time he earned $243, Inside of 
six months he was making between 
$600 and $1,200 a month. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His regular 
job paid him $2 a day, but this won- 
derful new work has enabled him to 
make $9,000 a year. 

J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in a small town of 631 
people. He has made as high as $69.50 for one day’s 
work, 


Yes, and right this very minute you are being offered 
the same proposition that has made these men so 
successful. Do you want it? Do you want to earn 
$40 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade 
Dignified Business | 


Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather Coats? 
They are advertised in the leading magazines. A 
good-looking, stylish coat that’s good for summer or 
winter—that keeps out wind, rain or snow, a coat 
that everybody should have, made of fine materials 
for men, women and children, and sells for less than 
the price of an ordinary coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. All our 
orders come through our own representatives. Within 
the next few months we will pay representatives more 
than three hundred thousand dollars for sending us 
orders. 

And now I am offering you the chance to become 
our representative in your territory and get your 
share of that three hundred thousand dollars. All 
you do is take orders. We do the rest. We deliver. 


W. S. COOPER 


iii Give You a Ghance 
to Earn $200 a 


Veek 


We collect and you get your money the same day 
you take the order. 


You can see how simple it is. We furnish you with 
a complete outfit and tell you how to get the busi- 
ness in your territory. We help you to get started. 
If you send us only six average orders a day, which 
you can easily get, you will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth $1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, for this is 
the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear profit 
of $40 in his first day’s work— 
the same proposition that gave 
R. W. Krieger $20 *net profit in 
a half hour. It is the same oppor- 
tunity that gave A. B. Spencer 
$625 cash for one month’s spare 
time. 


If you mail the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this ad., I will show you 
the easiest, quickest, simplest plan 
for making money that you ever 
heard of. If you are interested in 
a chance to earn $200 a week and 
can devote all your time or only 
an hour or so a day to my proposi- 
tion, write your name down below, 
cut out the coupon and mail it to 
me at once. You take no risk, 
and this may be the one outstanding 
opportunity of your life to earn more money than 
you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You don't 
agree to anything and you will have a chance to 
go right out and make big money. Do it. Don't 


wait. Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 
C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. B-66, Dayton, Ohio 


JUST MAIL THIS NOW! 


THE COMER MBG. CO., Dept. B-66, Dayton, Ohio 

Please tell me how I can make $200 a week as your 
representative. Send me complete details of your offer 
without any obligation to me whatsoever. 


Name 


Address. 


(Print or write plainly) 
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Last 62 


he Crossett Shoe 
“makes Lifes walk easy 


ROSSETTS are thoroughly good 

shoes—stylish, comfortable and 
with a mileage value that brings real 
satisfaction to your pocketbook. 


If you do not know the name of the Crossett dealer 
in your city, write 
LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO. 
North Abington, Mass. 


$100.00 


for Christmas 


IGHT weeks to Christmas! During 

the same period last year (and the 
year before) each of our workers shown 
here—Mr. W. H. Guscott of Ohio, Mrs. 
L. C. Irwin of Ohio and Mr. Upton G. 
Wilson of North Carolina—earned more 
than $100.00 extra. This year their 
opportunity to profit is even greater— 
and so is yours, if you have a little spare 
time and will care for our present local 
subscribers and send us new subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. A delightful way to have an 
extra hundred dollars for Christmas! 


Profits Up to $1.50 an Hour 


In addition to new and renewal profits our publications are in nation-wide demand 
as Christmas gifts. Even without previous experience you may easily make up to 
$1.50 an hour—and we need more men and women workers right in your own locality. 
You need not invest one penny; simply give us as little or as much of your time 
as you please. To learn all about our cash offer mail the coupon below, today. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 

491 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: While I assume no obligation in asking, I’d like to know all about your spare-time 
money-making plan. 


Name. 


Street. 


City 
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We climbed into Aleck’s car and drove to 
the parsonage. The Reverend Mr. Driver, 
still in the clothes he had worn for the 
match, was edging a path in his garden. 

“T didn’t sprain my wrist at all, sir,” 
Aleck blurted out. ‘‘It was a put-up job to 
take the starch out of Trotter, because you 
were the only one who could do it. Bob, 
here, had nothing to do with it. It was my 
idea. Here’s the check. I want you to use 
it for—for the heathen.” 

The dominie leaned on his edger and 
looked at the check. 

“That’s more than a month’s income for 
some members of my church,” hesaid. ‘‘Do 
you gentlemen often play for such high 
stakes?”’ 

“Trotter does.” 

“Yes, I fancy he would.” 

The dominie’s voice was quiet. There 
was the indictment of a whole social order 
in it. Then he handed back the check. 

“You—you won’t take it? It certainly 
isn’t mine,’’ Aleck exclaimed. ‘I meant 
it this way all the time.” 

“No,” said the minister gravely. “TI 
really don’t believe I could take it—not 
even for the heathen.”” He smiled slightly. 
“But how would it do if we gave it to our 
friend, the greens committee here, to be 
used to enlarge the traps guarding the 
eighteenth green so a ball can’t hop over 
them? Will it be sufficient?” 

“Quite,”’ said I, taking the check as our 


glances met and a faint twinkle peeped out 


of his eyes. 
“And by the way, Mr. Barnard,” he 
added, ‘“‘our Boy Scout camp I spoke about 


Oct 


starts next week. Do you 
could give us a day?” 

“Rather!” cried Aleck, 
all up in my station wagon, 
long as you'll let me. That 
has got me quite excited ah 

“He’s a good little fellow 
mused. “I hope we can | 
schooling.” 

“Will you tell me somet} 
in. “Where did you tak 
James Braid?” 

“Well, now,” said the d 
great reader, and you ky 
written a book on the game 

Then he laughed and droy 
the turf. 

“‘Ain’t he the prince, thou 
claimed as we drove away. 
say another word to me a 
trick I played on him.” 

“Aleck,” said I, “he’s ; 
I believe he has reformed 
still like to know where and 
with James Braid, if it w 
never taught himself that s} 

“You heard what he s 
Aleck. 

“Yes, I heard what he sai 
“T also saw him make that 

“Well, he’s a damn goc 
how,” was Aleck’s parting } 

Aleck has become a scot 
instituted educational and 
among the caddies. The 
Driver plays Number One o 
is club champion. But the 
is still unsolved. 


MY BOOK AND HEAR 


(Continued from Page 23) 


actually confusing to my moral sense. I 
have always known that women ought to 
have suffrage; but it was an awful knowl- 
edge, and I was not one of those who 
pranced and champed the bits to bring this 
great responsibility upon our shoulders. 
Even after the men were worried into doing 
their duty by us and giving us suffrage, I 
was too long about exercising my right to 
vote. This was partly due to the fact that 
women in this section have found it difficult 
to register. I drove forty miles over rough 
roads in a flood of rain before I finally 
found the right line in the right book to 
write my name, politically speaking. About 
this time we had an election of county 
officers. I went to Pinelog, filled out a 
ballot according to my conscience, stuck it 
through a broken windowpane in the little 
weatherbeaten courthouse where the local 
justice of the peace interprets the law on 
our minor misdeeds, saw it numbered and 
deposited in an earthenware pitcher on a 
table, and came away feeling very queer. 

Scarcely one candidate out of more than 
a dozen for whom I voted was elected. 
This proved conclusively to me that women 
ought not to vote merely according to their 
good little home-and-fireside consciences, 
but much more shrewdly than that. So at 
the very outset of my ballot-bearing career 
my moral sense must be revised. I must 
get that admirable volume of essays written 
years ago by Agnes Repplier on Compro- 
mises and read it again. My recollection is 
that this was a soothing treatise on sof- 
tened righteousness written in an elegant 
literary style. 

You are not to infer by the foregoing 
complaint that I shall shirk my duty or 
that I do not understand politics. I was 
born with a political spoon in my mouth. I 
can tell you a good deal of what will happen 
if we get a Democratic President next time; 
also, what will keep on happening if he is a 
Republican. But heaven scarcely knows 
what may become of us if he is neither the 
one nor the other! This is the reason why I 
do not agree with the policy of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs—if, indeed, it is a 
policy, or only an elastic plank in the politi- 
cal platform of this great corporation of 
women—which is that we should vote on 
issues, not men, nor according to party 
lines. This is a way of spattering suffrage, 
not of using it. I think the women of this 
country should get into the two great politi- 
cal parties, stand by them and make them 
better if they can. 

We hear that the cultured, highly intel- 
lectual women are already in the Republi- 
can Party. Let them stay there, though it 
is most unusual for men or women who are 
really of this class to boast about it. In 
any case the Republicans ought not to con- 
fine themselves to the voting capacity of 


.so far as I am concerned; 


such women. The pioneers 
another, hardier type of mot 
ens when they began to builc 
cannot believe it is important 
and learned in order to vot 
wisely. We have never he; 
qualifications are expected 
voter. Culture is a good tl 
wrong kind of people get it. 
can make it culture. Som 
good common sense and ex 
ters who have never been ab 
luxury of culture may vote 
cratic candidate for Presi 
probably do so myself, anc 
a remarkably high-browed 
never boasted of its culture 
felt the need of any sort of a! 
to prove its worth or breedi 

But if I do vote for him, 
become the twin brother of | 
the pious protector of the ri 
way of being charitable to 
terests, there will be sor 
within the folds of the Den 


course, but all I can do. 
The principles of the Re 
appeal to me. They are be 
have a roll and a rhythm 
imagination. They are alm 
when an orator recites them 
the Democratic Party. Bu 
the Beatitudes in the Script 
praised by Christians who ' 
them. : 
Now it seems to me that: 
women should get into that 
some of the ethics that a1 
characterize culture. 
cratic women in this coun 
into the Democratic Part; 
those decent age-old virtues 
anybody studied Ibsen, soci 
opera, until they make thi 
claims to be but never wil? 
women clean it up. But w 


honestly, and they preacl 
thievery in the name ot | 
When it comes to politics } 
only to be their brother’s } 
administrator. tf 

We need at least forty dil’ 
to accommodate the perver'! 
ligious nature, but we need }? 
cal parties to hold the bal 
each one properly checkmate 
affairs. I am a firm believe 
especially in politics, but ) 
revolutions in politics. + 


}s may be mean and corrupt, 
‘ne. We ought to resist our 
res, avoid doubtful affilia- 
vy them like sensible women, 
J about it. ; 
| cross to extend my feelings 
many years I did not think 
of national life. It was not 
so. I was only a subcitizen 
) problems of my own family 
d proves that they kept me 
Tow I should like to slip 
drooling peace of old age, 
)it. I must keep my wits 
jronscience’s sake. I must 
Jolities with religion, which 
‘-uin my religion at the very 
‘Jl be in the gravest need of 
I shall backslide and turn 
xe fervor of a political cam- 
s people than I have fallen 
| way. _ 
a tempted to believe in 
: 


n spite of the fact that I 
‘ree moral agent all my life, 
} well that there is no such 
that it is a term used by 
he limitations of our mortal 
all intents and purposes, I 
yve been predestined. That 
je daybreak clouds and 
'1 loose-jointed farmhouse 
ih and began to burn like 
‘le was merely an incident 
-yut it does seem to me that 
}own forward all my life by 
aid of destiny. I have never 
e weather, never reached the 
sifternoon of life where a 
yage should be able to sit 
vse over what has been. I 
in the morning hours of the 
jiiness of doing and achiev- 
ys good, my eyes are clear, 
ht turn gray, my strength 
‘never produce the impres- 
¢issistance if there is a flight 
ib. No one suspects that I 
any other woman of thun- 
tig. I have lived alone for 
‘his old cabin; but no one 
i nervous at the least sound 
isno more than a dead leaf 
ithe frozen ground outside 
iit. I am supposed to be a 
hided person, able to take 
Ape to perform my day’s 
t hands. 
ie Tam tired. I long to 
a and have someone with a 
2 ssion slip a cushion under 
xe to show my tears like an 
npress a fine cambric hand- 
eyes and have eau de Co- 
i my brow. Not that there 
f matter; I simply wish to 
ntional birthright of my sex. 
er had the chance to do so. 
g{ have never been able to 
uj ience, however small, that 
en the genuineness of the 


(:plaining, you understand; 
1 0 do over again I should be 
Develop a strong character. 
tit myself with a dimmer 
itler virtues. I should ap- 
t sympathy and tenderness 
n and women. I should be 
al more lovable. I would 
get more good done to me, 
{nk about it, is a profitable 
‘ the sum total of goodness 
njit more evenly, like a tax 
dss of other people. At the 
ig t keep you from giving 
i of superior person, which 
N ol every capable person. 
al think now, being for the 
‘dously disposed, and feeling 
A been shriven by too many 
tiny own choosing. But if 
1 again it is possible that I 
hugh life on a stronger gale. 
bout such things. We can 
‘fumble. 
ved so many whose lives 
f/y life that now there seem 
filence all about me, warm 
h\ sand tender memories, lu- 
t! sunshine the man carried 
f ast to dry his rain-drenched 
Wears on his wife’s cheeks, 
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I have only to stir them as she stirred her 
sunshine to be cheered and comforted. 

The sorrows we have had do bloom after 
a while. They shed an immortal fragrance 
through our last days. This is why old 
people live so peacefully in the past. It is 
a provision the Lord makes for them. They 
cannot be disturbed by our disturbances. 
They live and think in the terms of mem- 
ory, as we breathe sweet perfumes and are 
refreshed. 

Lundy and Faith are gone; but their 
light so shines about me that I have had no 
darkness within for a long time. 

Two years ago this morning, on the 
thirty-first day of May, my sister, men- 
tioned in the earlier part of this record, 
passed away. She was asleep here in the 
upper chamber of the old cabin. She had 
finished everything. Her house was in 
order. Her sons were grown and gone. 
Sitting alone in her house she had followed 
them to the camps, into aéroplanes above 
the earth, across terrible seas, through the 
battles of St.-Mihiel and the Argonne For- 
est with a courage that never blanched. 
By the hardest, being now very frail, she 
had survived to welcome them home and 
to see them take their places like men 
bound by duty to work and achieve. There 
was nothing else for her love to accomplish 
in them. So her will to live failed at last in 
a dream. But what a trail of memories she 
leaves behind her in bloom! 

Mother died long, long ago, shortly after 
my marriage. Father, now in his eightieth 
year, alone survives of all those who shared 
their love and days with me. 

I doubt if the very old will be damned, 
even if they were not good during some 
earlier period of their lives. They become 
so innocent of the flesh before they leave it. 
It is the flesh and the carnal mind that goes 
with it which snare us into most of the 
troubles we ought not to have. Father was 
designed by Nature to be a great man, but 
he was born of mettlesome stock, orphaned 
in his youth, made courageous, and spent 
several years in Lee’s army. But he chose 
his sins like a gentleman and executed them 
with a flourish that left nothing to be sus- 
pected. He cheated no man, he paid his 
debts, which was a magnificent achieve- 
ment when you consider that he was a 
prodigal spender and never hesitated to 
make a debt. He fairly strutted beneath 
burdens that would have crushed the aver- 
age man. He could cast his sins from him 
as far as the east is from the west and 
practice all the saints’ virtues with a sin- 
cerity that was more than convincing; he 
imparted splendor to righteousness. 

Now he is very old and good. Goodness 
is a sort of degree Nature has conferred 
upon him. He appears somehow to have 
missed all our formulas of repentance. He 
knows he is about to be turned out of him- 
self into the cold dust of the grave. That 
makes no difference. Clothed in the shining 
tatters of his sins, and the still more bril- 
liant tatters of his virtues, he is taking one 
long, slow step at a time around the last 
corner toward eternity. Sometimes I have 
caught him staring wistfully at the closed 
gates. He will ask a question that feels like 
a lonesome traveler fumbling in the dark 
for the latchstring in the door of his own 
house late at night. What I mean is that he 
knows where he belongs—inside. And if 
nobody stops him he will take a front room 
in that great house of many mansions. 

To me he is adorable. Honest to the 
last, nothing that he will condescend to 
conceal, tired out, going home at last to be 
cleaned up, his corruptions changed to in- 
corruption, his body raised a spiritual body, 
all his splendid tatters rustling like very 
long wing feathers—all in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

Let those who wish to believe in damna- 
tion, or who feel it is their duty to do so, do 
their duty. As for me, I know we shall all 
arrive at last and be taught the ABC’s of 
eternal life somewhere, somehow, else we 
are at the mercy of an almighty malignant 
power. The evidence is to the contrary. 


I have not set down everything that 
should have gone into this record. My 
memory slips off and comes back the next 
day to remind me of a certain incident that 
should have gone into the copy I wrote the 

(Continued on Page 146) 


Clark St. Bridge 
CHICAGO 
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atented and 
fully Guaranteed 


With Inlaid Lino Tops 


All Styles:All Finishes 


Excel in Service, Beauty and Real Desk 
Comfort. Our construction insures an Air 
Tight and Moisture Proof Joint, where 


Wood Border adjoins the LINO. 


LINO is our own specially prepared 
fabric, scientifically treated, making 


it impervious to stains. 


LINO provides the ideal writing sur- 


face. The soft shades are restful to the eyes. 


LINO eliminates glass and desk pads. 
“Tt isn’t a LINO unless it’s a GUNN”. 
Made in Grand Rapids. 
Catalog and sample of top mailed FREE 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Salesrooms: 11 East 36th St.. 
Preston Furniture Co. Ltd. - Preston, Canada 


“chicas sen OS 6, 


NEWYORK | 
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NEVER SOLD IN BULK 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 
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COFFEE 
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COCOA 
CATSUP 


SALAD 


DRESSING 


Canned 
FRUITS 
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Bush Terminal 
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At the present low prices no man 
need deny himself an Exide Battery. 

Experienced drivers have always 
reckoned Exide the economical 
battery because it lasts so long. 
Yet some men, while recognizing 
Exide as the standard, have held 
off from buying because of the 
first cost. 

Now, you will find that even the 
first cost of an Exide is low. 

Long service and short repair 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere—Branches in Seventeen Cities 
Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


THE LONG-LIFE “RAT TE Re gion Oneme 


every car owner 
can aftord one 


t 


Ex10 


BATTERIES 


bills make the last cost of an Exide 
so low it will astonish you. 

Exide Batteries were standard 
equipment on the first electrically 
equipped car (1911). They are 
standard equipment today on more 
new cars leaving the factories than 
any other battery. 

Comfort and economy both point 


Before putting 


the way to the nearest Exide Ser- 
vice Station, where there is a bat- battery im yor 
get the price | 


tery the right size for your car. 


Exide Services 


be 
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Look for this sign. Wher- 
ever you see it you can 
get a new Exide for your 
car or competent repair 
work on any make of 
battery. 


RADIO) ExacRadio Battery. 
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STYLE 203 
Made in Black Calf 


HEN you come right down to it, the real 

reason why so many thousands of young 
men buy Ralston Shoes is because Ralstons 
have the Style which young men like. Try them, 
and you will like them, too. They will also 
give you good service, and are comfortable. 


Most styles $9.00. Some a little more—some 
a little less. 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
963 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 


Send for Fall 
Style Book 


ARSHMALLOW —rich, sweet, 

terider—with luscious,creamy 
maple, golden toasted peanuts and 
a famous Bunte chocolate. coating 
—all in one delicious candy treat. 
It “tunes in” with that craving for 
something satisfying and different. 
The popular choice for years! 


Can 


-BUNTE BROTHERS : CHICAGO ~ 
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(Continued from Page 143) 

day before or the week before last week. 
But let that go; we never get all of life into 
the lives we live, either. We frequently 
leave out some of our greatest deeds and 
never realize what we have done until years 
later, when we look back and miss the 
shining spot that deed might have bright- 
ened in our past. 

I wish now that I had copied more of my 
childhood into this record—what I saw, 
what I felt, perfect songs of emotion, per- 
fect sorrows in quick tears. Children know 
and feel the best things. They are luminous 
beings in a dark world; not good, but so 
innocent of what we become even at our 
best. If ever I get the time I should like to 
write something more about that—When I 
Was a Child—and make clear the faith 
that was in me then, so different from the 
weary faith I have now. A short path was 
then a long journey, but my eyes were field 
glasses that saw happiness everywhere and 
my heart was a tune that hummed joyfully 
all day long. 

I was a good little outlaw, seeking adven- 
tures in the grass, keeping company with 
the larks and sparrows, high above my 
head. Nothing was an effort, and I did 
everything I could think, never deterred 
by the question of whether it was right or 
wrong, never guilty of my small sins until 
the sense of guilt was thrust upon me. 
What sweet freedom! What a grand, busy 
life of seeing and knowing and believing 
everything! But I shall never write it now. 
As we grow older time gets short. The days 
that used to be so long hurry us and tire us, 
and we cannot finish what we meant to do. 

Dear hearts, we must live again just to 
end life properly with all our duties done 
and that last prayer said which we did not 
have the breath to say! I do not think it 
will be prayer in my case, never having 
formed the begging habit spiritually; but 
when I think about it I am actually trou- 
bled lest I should die with a good sentence 
inmesomewhere unsaid! Thisis not vanity; 
it is love. For so many years the world has 
been my only confidant. Sitting here in 
this quiet place, screened from your sight 
by a thousand hills and all the trees be- 
tween, I have told you the very secrets of 
my heart to bear tender witness to the 
same secrets in your heart, that not one 
of you might feel such silence and loneliness 
as I have had. So it would be terrible at 
the very last if I should suddenly see clearly 
with my eyes closed, know the one thing we 
never really know that would ease your 
mind of the great doubt—and not be able 
to tell you! To have knowledge and no 
strength with which to reveal it! I shall 
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After the Extinction of the American Home: ‘‘Why, I Love That Old Pla: 
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not rest easy in my dust, w 
truth unsaid that could cor 
As to that, I do not 
where long. It is a dolegs } 
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STITCH! STITCH! STITCH! 


If every wife knew what every widow 


knows, every husband would be insured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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No. 5 
Plain Bearing 
Hollow Azle 
Labor-Saving 
Sash Pulley 


of little thought 


@. 
now saves big 
costs later ~ 


Ir is a simple and inexpensive 
matter to give just a bit of 
thought, now before you build, 
to this little question of sash 
pulleys. 


Whereas after the building is 
completed window troubles 
caused by faulty sash pulleys 
are expensive to correct. 


It’s easy to consult your architect, 
builder or mill man and to be sure 
American Steel Pulleys are used in 
your window sash; but after the sash 
frame is built into your building that 
little thing (the pulley) cannot be 
changed without pretty well tearing 
the whole frame apart. 


Even if only a sash cord is worn and 
broken by a faulty pulley you have a 
repair cost that would have paid for a 
lot of good pulleys if you had thought 
of it in the first place. 


A piece of descriptive matter, “‘The 
Importance of Windows in Building,”’ 
which we will send upon request, 
will help you to consider this item. 


It also describes those remarkable 
American Sash Pulleys, made of steel, 
electrically welded, rust proofed. 


Write for it while it’s on your mind. 
See our catalogue in Sweet’s 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmis- 
sion Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shaft 
Hangers, Steel Sash Pulleys 
and Pressed Stee/lShapes. 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 


M 
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Imposts and Excises.”’ Theseare, explicitly, 
“to pay the Debts and provide for the 
common Defence and general Welfare of 
the United States’’ [Section 8, Paragraph 1]. 
As the support of the Army and Navy is 
derived wholly from public taxation, it is 
clear that the war power, as well as the 
taxing power itself, is intended to be em- 
ployed solely in the interest of the United 
States, and not to settle the quarrels of 
other nations, or to supply their material 
needs, at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the United States. 


The Commerce Power 


HE power “‘to regulate Commerce with 

foreign Nations, and among the several 
States’? [Section 8, Paragraph 4], it may 
appear, can be employed in cooperation 
with other nations for the achievement and 
preservation of peace more freely than the 
military power, since its effects result chiefly 
from a refusal to deal with a nation whose 
conduct is not approved—a power essen- 
tially implied in the authority to regulate 
trade. It is, however, clear that the power 
to regulate the commerce of the United 
States did not contemplate a compact with 
other nations for suppressing or controlling 
the trade of other nations by the use of 
armed force, in a situation where the rights 
of the United States are not directly in- 
volved. The suppression or destruction of 
another nation’s trade is an important 
auxiliary in the prosecution of war, and in 
fact is essentially an act of war. It is, 
therefore, subordinate to the war power 
and to the taxing power which supports it. 


The Drafting Power 


i TO the drafting power, it is to be noted 
that the militia may be called forth 
only for express purposes, namely, “to 
execute the Laws of the Union, suppress 
Insurrections and repel Invasions.” 

There is in the Constitution of the United 
States no definition of ‘‘invasion,’’ whether 
of territory or of rights. It would be absurd, 
however, to hold that only the invasion of 
territory isintended. Invasion begins wher- 
ever acts of war against the United States 
are begun by an aggressor—it may be on 
the high seas or beyond them. 

There has, no doubt, been a growth, as 
revealed in the procedure of the Great War, 
in the conception of the right of the Federal’ 
Government to secure involuntary military 
service through the exercise of the drafting 
power. The power ‘‘to raise an army” 
would, however, be illusory and the power 
“to declare war’”’ nugatory if, when in the 
judgment of Congress it was necessary, 
military service could not be compelled. 
And yet it must be conceded that, to give 
effect to this power, the nation must at the 
time be strongly disposed to permit its 
exercise or the drafting power would not 
prove effective. To pledge in advance the 
military codperation of the United States 
in unforeseen and merely imaginary cir- 
cumstances would therefore be a hazardous 


| and probably an utterly impracticable un- 


dertaking. Such a plan is, for this reason, 
to be excluded from any plan that is looking 
for general public approval. 

For this there is still more solid ground 
.than the mere momentary will of the peo- 
ple. Dismissing all refinements, and com- 
ing at once to the core of the subject, the 
Constitution, in conferring all these de- 
fensive powers upon Congress, nowhere 
contemplates wars of exploitation or the 
military pursuit of abstract ideas. Drawing 
potentially upon the resources of the peo- 
ple, the war power as delegated to Congress 
aims solely at protecting the rights of the 
people, andshould protect them even against 
the vagaries of government itself. The 
Constitution presupposes for other nations 


the same privilege. The responsibilities of 
our Government are confined to its own 
people, and do not include the regulation 
of other governments. 


The Powers of Government 
Not Transferable 


ESPONSIBILITY for the proper exer- 
cise of the powers delegated to the 
Congress by the Constitution of the United 
States rests wholly and exclusively upon 


| AMERICAN COOPERATION FOR 
WORLD PEACE 


(Continued from Page 29) 


the public officers who are at the time 
charged with that exercise. That responsi- 
bility does not appear when a group of 
citizens attempts to intimidate the Congress 
by a threat to supersede it by a new elec- 
tion. It would be a violation of the oath of 
office for members of Congress, under this 
or any other form of duress, to transfer by 
legislation or otherwise the power to declare 
war, or to levy taxes, even to the President 
of the United States. A fortiori, it would be 
an unconstitutional act for the Congress to 
transfer that power, even temporarily or 
conditionally, to a council of state, or to a 
council of ambassadors, or to any other 
individual or body of men, even though ap- 
pointed by itself. 

Here then is a distinct and insurmounta- 
ble obstacle to the practicability of any 
plan of codperation by the United States 
with other nations to achieve and preserve 
the peace of the world, if such a plan should 
involve an engagement to place in the hands 
of any central body, or any international 
council of whatever character, even in the 
slightest degree, the control of any of these 
nontransferable powers. 


The Treaty-Making Power 


N CONSIDERING the powers of possi- 

ble codperation with other nations pos- 
sessed by the Government of the United 
States, the treaty-making power must not 
be overlooked. The exercise of this power 
is primarily a prerogative of the Executive, 
in whose hands is placed the guidance of the 
United States in its foreign relations. The 
President ‘‘shall have power, by and with 
the Advice and Consent of the Senate, to 
make Treaties provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur”’ [Article II, Sec- 
tion 2]. 

Has this power to make treaties any 
limits, or is it an unlimited prerogative? 

Beyond question, the making of treaties 
is intended to serve, and in no case to 
destroy or impair, the form of government 
that was ordained and established. The 
powers confided to the Congress as a whole 
were clearly not intended to be abandoned, 
vacated, diminished or transferred by the 
mere agreement of the President and two- 
thirds of the senators. 

There is then an obvious and indubitable 
limit to the extent of the treaty-making 
power. If we ask just where that limit is 
to be found, the plain answer is, in the de- 
clared purposes for which the Government 
was ordained and established, as enumer- 
ated in the Preamble of the Constitution. 

Whatever latitude may be offered by the 
“general welfare’ clause in the Preamble 
and in the provision of the taxing power, 
where the expression also occurs, it is the 
welfare of the people of the United States 
and their posterity alone with which we are 
here concerned. There is no authority in the 
Constitution to merge by treaty that wel- 
fare in the common welfare of the world, 


and thus to dissipate that heritage of ‘‘the | 


Blessings of Liberty’’ which it was the su- 
preme end of this nation to secure. 

No plan to coéperate with other nations 
that surrenders to international commu- 
nism the resources of the American people 
can ever be made practicable in the United 
States. No plan that bestows upon a super- 
government any of the powers expressly 
delegated by the Constitution to the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial departments of 
this Government should expect to receive 
the approval of the American people. To 
make such a transfer would be a revolution- 
ary measure. All the powers of ultimate 
international decision must remain where 
the Constitution places them. 


Military Intervention a Detriment 
to Peace 


T IS a lesson of the world’s experience 

that it is in the interest of peace to 
localize as far as possible such armed con- 
flicts as arise between nations. The right of 
intervention may, in certain circumstances, 
be conceded where a nation’s own peace is 
menaced by a war upon its borders; but 
participation in distant wars, where no 
national interest is involved, would tend 
only toward the spread of war and unneces- 
sary preparation for war, and is essentially 
inimical to peace. 
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The intervention of the United States in 
the affairs of Cuba stands out as a unique 
phenomenon in history. 

The war with Spain was fought to termi- 
nate what promised to be an endless at- 
tempt on the part of a foreign nation to 
repress the liberty of an American people 


| over which, according to the political con- 


ceptions on which the American govern- 
ments are founded, it possessed no rightful 
control. It was a situation in which not 
only the peace but the responsibility of the 
United States to civilization was doubly 
involved; for the Monroe Doctrine, as a 
defensive policy of the United States, on the 
one hand justified intervention to protect 
Cuba from the continued oppression of a 
foreign power, and on the other prohibited 


| other foreign powers whose interests were 


involved from intervening on American ter- 
ritory. This double implication of our 
national policy created the duty of the 
United States to see that peace prevailed in 
Cuba; but, by the same logic, it set a limit 
to the duty and also to the right of non- 
American intervention. It declared to the 


| world the principle of the geographic limi- 


tation of military responsibility. 

The Boer War and the war of Austria 
upon Serbia throw from different angles 
some light upon this principle. 

The war between Great Britain and the 


| Boer republics furnishes a case which would 


have led to world-wide complications if the 
general sympathy of the civilized world 
with the Boers had resulted in a general 
military intervention. 

As it is, the Boer governments have been 
superseded by a form of polity far more 
conducive to the prosperity and progress 
of South Africa, now almost an independ- 
ent nation, than any military intervention 
of the powers would have been likely to 
produce. 

The same truth is illustrated from the op- 
posite point of view in the attack of Austria 
upon Serbia, the ward of Russia, which was 
seen as an obstacle to the imperial ambi- 
tions of Austria. 

An incident that was far more appropri- 
ate for decision by the Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, as Nicholas II ineffectually 
proposed, than for settlement by the sword, 
was destined by its tragic development, 
through the intervention of Germany, to 
plunge the whole world into war. 

If Russia and Austria had been allowed 
by Germany to settle the issue by them- 
selves, it is highly probable that a solution 
could soon have been found, if not at The 
Hague, through the peaceful good offices of 
ae great powers, as proposed by Sir Edward 

rey. 

It is true that Germany demanded the 
localization of the war by confining it to 
Austria and Serbia, which would have re- 
sulted in the speedy subjugation of a small 
state by a great power. Russia, although 
averse to war and unprepared for it, could 
not permit the total effacement of Serbia, 
and to avert it favored either an appeal to 
The Hague or a conference of the powers; 
but Germany treated both proposals with 
silent contempt and appeared “‘in shining 
armor’’ with a declaration of war on Russia 
while negotiations were still in progress. 
Both at St. Petersburg and at Vienna there 
was a good prospect of a peaceful agreement 


when the action of Germany precipitated 


the war, into which France was drawn auto- 
matically through the Franco-Russian Al- 
liance, England by the invasion of Belgium 
and the danger to the Channel ports, Japan 
by her interests in the Far East, and finally 
the United States by the inhuman conduct 


_of Germany in the war and the menace of 


triumphant German imperialism through- 
out the world. 


The Fallacy of Menace 


T HAS been lightly said that if the 

League of Nations had existed in 1914 
there would have been no war; the com- 
bined forces of Europe, under the direction 
of the League, it is asserted, would have 
prevented it. Had Great Britain, it has 
also been declared, frankly announced that 
she would be on the side of Russia and 
France, in case of German intervention in 
the Austro-Serbian affair, war would never 
have occurred. 

These assumptions are wholly gratuitous 
and misleading. After the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia, M. Sazonoff urged upon 
the British Ambassador, Sir George Bu- 
chanan, that Great Britain could block the 
German menace by proclaiming complete 
solidarity with Russia and France, which 
he believed would avert war. 
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Referring to this proposal, which Sir 
George with true diplomatic insight re- 
jected, Mr. Asquith, the British Premier 
of that time, in his articles on The Genesis of 
of the War, affirms that ‘‘no evidence of 
any value has been or can be adduced to 
prove that a threatening or even an un- 
compromising attitude on our part would 
have turned Germany and Austria from 
the path on which they had entered. On 
the contrary, the evidence is all the other 
way.”’ And he proceeds to show that, with- 
out the complication of Great Britain’s 
interest by the invasion of Belgium and 
the menace to France’s ports and colonies, 
Great Britain would not have been justi- 
fied in pledging support to Russia in a war 
with Germany, and without a united na- 
tion could not have fulfilled the pledge if it 
had been made. 

In fact, Great Britain has never inter- 
fered in the great wars, except when her 
vital interests have been affected, and there 
is no reason to believe that she would sub- 
ject her people to the sacrifices of war for 
any other reason now. As Sir Edward 
Grey once declared, it is preposterous to 
suppose that British blood would ever flow 
merely to settle a Balkan quarrel. 

While Great Britain, from clear-sighted 
policy, has abstained from the enforcement 
of peace by the: menace of war where her 
interests were not involved, the United 
States, aside from the question of policy, is 
inhibited from the enforcement of peace by 
war by the constitutional limitations in the 
nature of its government, which has no 
authority to pledge the national resources 
of the people for participation with other 
nations in future wars for the enforcement 
of universal peace. 


The Treaty of Versailles 


NFORTUNATELY, in framing the 

Treaty of Versailles, the theory upon 
which the reorganization of the world pro- 
ceeded was precisely the enforcement of 
peace by a permanent preponderance of 
armed power as the background of its 
agreements. There was to be a preponder- 
ance of power so great that no nation would 
dare to challenge its opposition by resorting 
to war. Emanating, as this theory did, 
from a small group of ardent propagandists 
in the United States, it was assumed in 
Europe that this proposal involved not only 
the active participation of the American 
Government which propounded it, but also 
the chief responsibility for giving it effec- 
tiveness. 

This proposal was a complete reversal of 
the traditional policy of the United States, 
not only in relation to Europe, but even in 
our own hemisphere. The whole American 
experience has shown that peace is best 
promoted by not meddling in the affairs 
of other peoples. We have practiced this 
abstention in this hemisphere when our 
own peace and safety were not endangered, 
and through our leaving the American 
republics to regulate their own affairs it 
has become a vast area of almost complete 
international peace. 

If we have sometimes been compelled to 
intervene, it has been chiefly to prevent 
meddling in the affairs of our neighbors by 
European powers anxious to employ their 
superior force for the accomplishment of 
their own ends. 

It has been the habit of Europeans to 
complain of the American revolutions as 
signs of an unsettled state of things, which 
might be improved by their intervention; 
but these republics have attained a far 
greater security and stability than they 
could have acquired if they had been sub- 
ject to European interference. All their 
battles put together would not make the 
equivalent of the Balkan Wars. 

It is the taxpayers who in the end will 
have to be called upon to approve any plan 
of codperation with other nations to enforce 
the peace of the world by armies and navies. 
They are not likely to forget that their 
Government has not a dollar to give or to 
lend to any foreign government that is not 
taken from the pockets of the people, nor a 


soldier to use in the settlement of foreign | 
quarrels who is not summoned from some | 


peaceful home. 5 
For the reasons above stated it is illusory 


to expect that any plan of codperation can | 


be finally adopted that does not eliminate 
the pledge to use the Army and Navy of 
the United States to guarantee the peace 
of the world. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Hill. The concluding article. will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Oak Floors 


throughout 
for permanence, character, charm 


The new modern finishes will express 
your individual taste, conforming to the 
color scheme adopted for each room, and 
giving you floors that are your own idea, 
different from others about you. The 
bright polished surface, reflecting the 
beauty of the natural grain and figure of 
oak, is the proper setting for your rugs. 


If your home has old-fashioned soft- 
wood floors, it can be modernized by a 
special thickness of oak flooring called 
3 inch, laid over the present floors, one 
room at a time, if desirable, at a cost less 
than the old floors, plus carpet. Your 


new oak floors will be sanitary, and 
easily kept free from dust and dirt, re- 
ducing housework. 

Allthese advantages are lasting, for oak 
floors improve in mellowness and charm 
with the years, and are always modern. 


Oak floors are laid 
throughout ‘The 
Perfect House,”” 
Glen Ellyn, Iil., 
now being featured 
in motion picture 
houses under the 
title ‘The Great 
Idea.”” 


Wouldn’t you 
like to know more 
about the advan- 
tages of oak floors? 
Our new booklet 
“The Storyof Oak 
Floors’’, is full of 
interesting infor- 
mation, with col- 
ored plates of the 
new modern fin- 
ishes. 


NATURE'S GIFT OF : 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY* | 
OAK FLOORING BUREAU | 
1071 Ashland Block, Chicago 
: Please send me your free | 
ar book, ‘‘The Story of OAK 
FLoors.” | 
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"Tis Thermos — 


~or lisn't [Thermo 


Read all this message 


before you buy a vacuum bottle 


OUNTLESS years went by before 
the human race learned to make 
use of heat and cold. 


How to keep things hot or cold was the 
next step. 


Keeping things hot or cold and portable is 
the final flower of all these centuries of 
experience. 


When the Thermos vacuum bottle was in- 
troduced to America some twenty years ago 
people thought it was a novelty. 


American mothers, American housewives, 
American workmen, American school chil- 
drenand American motorists found so many 
immediate uses for it that it became one of 
the greatest utilities in modern civilization. 


An instinctive respect for the Thermos vac- 
uum bottle grew up everywhere. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


VACUUM 


So much so that other vacuum bott : 
were placed on the market and the publi 
became confused. a 

True enough they were vacuum bot l 
But they were not the good, old relial 
genuine Thermos vacuum bottle. . 

By now a good many families have fog n 
out this— : 

The difference between the genuin 
Thermos vacuum bottle and the ordina 
vacuum bottles is the difference betwe 
pleasure and economy on one hand ar 
trouble and waste on the other. nt 

The unknown cheap vacuum bottle doj 
not and cannot give Thermos Service. | 


The higher priced vacuum bottle, even, hs 
none of the pioneer experience of Therms 
that has led to all the practical, scientific m- 
turity behind the genuine, reliable Therms 
vacuum bottle. : | 
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All vacuum bottles 
look somewhat alike - 


but they differ 
a lot in Service 
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HEN people want a vacuum bottle 
it is the Thermos Service they go 
mena i to | to the store to buy. 


Darere nen 62 6840@ 
SARe means, Sao sell 


apne Be | They want nothing less than Thermos 
= Service. 

So it is well to remember that all 
vacuum bottles are not Thermos 
vacuum bottles. 

Thermos is the trade name of the old, 
reliable, genuine vacuum bottle made 

ae oo by the American Thermos Bottle Com- 
a pany— and a none other. 
GENUINE | : 


A, Do like many eae are ‘age today. 

| Look on the bottom of the bottle you are 

y | considering. If it is stamped “ Thermos” 

Li a | —buy it. If it is not stamped this way 
q eee tell the dealer to give you one that is. 

4 tie And now one question of all you people 

ks who have used the real Thermos and 


| other vacuum bottles — 
VAC U U M ‘BOTT LE Have you ever had true comfort and 
Made by Americans 


true convenience from any except the 

in cAmert i good, old reliable genuine Thermos? 

AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 


Factories: 


il 


NORWICH, CONN. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
In England In Canada 
THERMOS LIMITED THERMOS BOTTLE CO. Ltd. 


London Toronto 
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Ratchet 


Adjustments 


1. Plain Drill 


2. Left-hand Ratchet 
3. Right-hand Ratchet — 
4. DOUBLE Ratchet 
5. Gears Locked 


y 


The 


“YANKEE” 
Ratchet 
_ Breast 
Drill 
No. 1555 .(illus- 
trated) Three-jaw 
chuck for round 
shank drills up 
to 14 in. Two 


speeds. Length 
17 in. 


Ratchet i go Speed 
— ‘ , changed 
Shifter Dy athis 
; ever 
obey de without 
ols remoy- 
he five ing drill 
adjust- from 
ments. work, 


No. 555 Two- 
jaw chuck for 
holding both 
rounds and 
squares up to 4 
in. Two speeds. 
Length 18 in. 


You can drill accurately in 
cramped quarters with a“‘Yankee”’ 


Ratchet Breast Drill. 


Throw in the Double Ratchet. Theslight- 
est movement of crank m akes the drill cut 
continuously. And that’s only one adjust- 
ment. Speedier work! Less fatigue! No 
other drill has these ratchet movements. 
No other can do what the ‘“‘ Yankee” 
Ratchet Breast Drill does. 


Some other ‘‘ YANKEE” Tools 


Ratchet screw-drivers 
Ratchet chain drills Bench vises 

Ratchet hand drills Plain screw-drivers 
Ratchet bench drills 1% to 30 in. blades 


Automatic push drills 


This interesting 
book mailed FREE 
Shows how“ Yankee”’ 
Tools conquer diffi- 
cult jobs. 


North Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


“YANKEE” 


TOOLS 


Make Betty Mechanica, 
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needed an office boy, or some part of 

his organization did. So they put 
an advertisement in the papers. Before 
the right kind of boy turned up, something 
like three hundred dollars had been spent 
in advertising. Remembering Mr. Edi- 
son’s famous questionnaires, you may think 
the fault lay with him, that he was too 


N« very long ago Thomas A. Edison 


finicky in his ideas of what an office boy 


should be. 

But an employment specialist in New 
York City, trying to meet demands from 
his clients for office boys, spent more than 
a thousand dollars last year advertising for 
them—and results were so discouraging 
that finally he stopped it. 

This specialist estimates that the adver- 
tising cost of finding a very ordinary office 
boy in New York City is from sixty to eighty 
dollars. 

Have you noticed the past year or two, 
in going around your own business world, 
that there are fewer and fewer boys to 
greet you at the information desk? Now it 
is the office girl, of approximately the same 
age, fifteen to eighteen, who takes your 
ecard. Or in a good many cases a middle- 
age woman. Or in a few concerns you will 
be interviewed by a colored gentleman with 
all the Pullman porter’s courtesy, sympathy 
and anxiety to see that you get what you 
want. 

The office girl, the middle-age woman 
and solicitous George are all substitutes for 
the unobtainable office boy. 

Three or four years ago, among other 
shortages of the after-war boom period, 
there suddenly loomed up this office-boy 
shortage. Itseems to have been noticed first 
in New York City, around the Christmas- 
shopping season, when the demand for boys 
is always brisk. The employer and em- 
ployment specialist discovered that the 
supply of boys, usually abundant, was giv- 
ing out, something that had never hap- 
pened in their experience before. Since 
then the shortage has spread out over the 
year and over the country, and is becoming 
more and more acute. 

The office boy is not only simply scarce— 
he is disappearing; and there are more 
than a dozen agencies deliberately working 
toward his extinction, among them the 
United States Government and the office 
type of boy himself. 

‘“What is the office boy—and why?” I 
asked the New York employment specialist 
who first noticed the shrinking supply and 
took steps to study the phenomena behind 
it, and found that it was incidental to great 
basic changes now going on in Boydom. 


A Vocational Blind Alley 


“The office boy is a survival,’ he re- 
plied. “There was a day, before the tele- 
phone and other means of communication, 
when he carried messages and delivered 
parcels around the compact business dis- 
tricts of our cities. The bundle boy was 
then a regular part of the old dry-goods- 
store staff, delivering merchandise to cus- 
tomers before wagon and motor delivery 
had been organized. Many a boy left 
school at fourteen or fifteen, and entered the 
business world by getting a job as office boy. 
It was equivalent to an apprenticeship. 
He began by sweeping out the office, filling 


| the inkwells, copying the correspondence 


in an old-fashioned letter book, running 


| errands and doing the office chores, until he 


learned something of bookkeeping and be- 
came a junior clerk. 

“But nowadays business communication 
is by telephone. A boy is needed only when 
there is something physical to be carried 
from one department to another, or visitors 
are to be received and announced. The job 
is no longer an apprenticeship, but a blind 
alley up which the unwary lad lured out of 
school by the chance to earn money fritters 
away his precious teens and finds himself 
up against a blank wall when he is able to 
vote. The boys are not only learning this 
themselves, and staying in school, but our 
school laws are being shaped to keep them 
in school.” 

But if business has changed so the office 
boy is unnecessary, why do business con- 
cerns still seek him, and try to solve an 


SCGree=-By James H. Collins 


office-boy problem that, from this view- 
point, seems largely imaginary? 

For one thing, a certain kind of employer 
wants him because he is a cheap worker. 
The boy of fourteen or fifteen can be hired 
at wages of eight to twelve dollars a week 
in various parts of the country. Sent on 
errands at the start, receiving and an- 
nouncing visitors, operating a small tele- 
phone switchboard, he practices on the 
typewriter in his spare moments, learns to 
file papers and do other chores, and ina 
few months becomes a very good substitute 


for a clerk who would demand twice the 


wages. The close-fisted kind of employer 
who wants a boy for such exploitation be- 
lieves in getting out of everybody who works 
for him all that can possibly be exacted, 
and probably salves his conscience by re- 
membering that he himself began as a boy 
at much lower wages and longer hours. 

This is the kind of office boy who is dis- 
appearing. The boys themselves are be- 
coming too crafty to sell the years during 
which they should be in grammar or high 
school. Or if they do work for Old Close- 
fist, wages are cleverly bid up by comparing 
notes and switching from one job to an- 
other; indeed, Closefist himself has bid up 
wages by snitching Tightwad’s office boy, 
and Tightwad bid them still higher by re- 
taliating. 

Then, where school was limited to gen- 
eral studies a generation ago, and boys 
could see little connection between their 
school studies and their careers, now school 
is full of vocational and trade studies, and 
boys stick through grammar or high school 
because they have pretty good ideas about 
a career and mean to be equipped for it. 


A Job That is Hard to Sell 


Moreover, if a boy is shortsighted enough 
to quit school too early, there are ways of 
putting him back for part-time study at 
least. In twenty-one states there are now 
continuation schools in which the working 
boy must spend a stated number of hours 
weekly, and cannot be employed unless he 
has working papers showing that he is a 
part-time student. The board of educa- 
tion, the high school and the continuation 
school, the private trade school, the philan- 
thropie organization, the personnel direc- 
tors of large corporations, Uncle Sam’s 
bureau of education and his employment 
service, the university psychologists, the 
vocational-guidance association, the public 
and private employment bureaus, the Y. M. 
C. A.—these agencies are all busy heading 
the lad off from the old-fashioned office-boy 
job, and helping him get the education that 
means a good start in life if he happens to 
be what the social worker calls an under- 
privileged boy. 

But there is still another kind of office- 
boy job in business, especially among the 
big corporations whose relations with em- 
ployes are supervised by the trained per- 
sonnel director. When a lad is first taken 
into such a concern they set him at the 
old-fashioned office-boy duties—running er- 
rands between offices, taking deposits to the 
bank, receiving visitors, tending a telephone 
switchboard, typewriting, filing, keeping 
records. Not to get his work cheap, how- 
ever, but to let him have the run of the or- 
ganization, get acquainted with its people 
and its different kinds of work, and pick up 
knowledge that will later help him find a 
place where he belongs temperamentally. 

An employment specialist says one of his 
hardest jobs is selling such a position to 
the kind of boy the big concerns want. 

Some of the business houses that hire 
boys on an enlightened basis refuse to em- 
ploy a youngster who is under sixteen— 
which generally means that he has gone 
through grammar school. Others draw the 
line at eighteen, and insist that the boy be 
a high-school graduate or continue his 
studies in night school. Even the boy who 
has been through grammar school is gen- 
erally capable of beginning his business 
career asa junior clerk. When you tell him 
that he must begin as an office boy he 
doesn’t like the idea at all. But business 
houses that have gone farthest in settling 
this whole boy question insist upon that, 
and when the thing is explained to the boy 
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so he sees it in terms of opportunity later, 
he is for it. And it is a pretty high type of 
boy who begins work on that basis. 

Probably you have read or heard the 
assertion, common nowadays, that boys 
are no longer boys since the World War, 
but sophisticated to the point of being cyn- 
ical, and absolutely materialistic in their 
viewpoint toward life and work. Not long 
ago Victor Herbert wrote a parody on his 
own Babes in Toyland, saying that present- 
day children had outgrown it and had no use 
for toys or sentiment. 

There’s nothing to it, in this employment 
specialist’s experience, but that the 1923 boy 
is decidedly more intelligent than his prede- 
cessors. He is getting more schooling. He 
lives in a world of automobiles, radio, air- 
craft and other apparatus that did not 
exist in his dad’s day. He is going in for 
sports and outdoor life, which teach him to 
take a beating as well as win a victory, and 
play the game of life honestly. And he is 
particularly careful to size up his employer 
when he goes to work, and will soon quit 
and hunt his opportunity elsewhere if the 
boss and job are not on the square. 

Boys are also getting more schooling be- 
cause their parents understand better what 
it means in life. In New York City this is 


‘particularly true of foreign-born families; 


the son of the immigrant who came to this 
country as a common laborer gets at least 
a high-school education, and often profes- 
sional training. The general prosperity of 
the country has lengthened school years 
and taken boys out of industry until they 
are at least sixteen, though in most sections 
they may legally work after fourteen. There 
is a strong tendency all over the country to 
push this age limit up to sixteen. 

And the under-privileged boy is getting a 
better chance. He is the lad who has to go 
to work as a matter of grim necessity before 
acquiring a grammar-school education. His 
father may be shiftless or have died, ora 
large family makes it necessary that he earn 
money, or his parents, though able to keep 
him in school, have a prejudice against edu- 
cation or the feeling that when a boy 
reaches fourteen it is time he began earning 
money. Indeed, more than one charity 
worker, investigating a family that has lost 
its breadwinner, and finding that there is a 
boy of legal working age, has taken credit 
to himself for finding the lad a job where he 
can help support the family. 


Vocational Training 


“But that viewpoint is changing,” says 
W. H. Matthews, who looks after under- 
privileged boys and girls for the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. “We are working with four hundred 
fatherless families to make something out 
of every one of the children, girls as well as 
boys, giving them two years’ special voca- 
tional training. Formerly the widow’s son 
would be pushed out into an office job, 
earning from ten to twelve dollars a week, 
to discover at sixteen or seventeen that he 
was ill-equipped for advancement. We find 
out what line of work the boy seems to 
have a bent for, and grant him a scholar- 
ship under which his mother receives half to 
two-thirds as much as he could earn work- 
ing, and the boy gets at least two years’ 
vocational training, or more if he shows 
unusual ability. Very often the mothers, 
hard pressed to make ends meet, want to 
have the boys work and earn to their ut- 
most. But when shown that a little sacrifice 
now will greatly increase their earning 
ability two years hence, they codperate. 

“The other day one of our scholarship 
boys came in and asked if he might go to 
our summer camp, paying his own ex- 
penses. He was one of three children and 
by means of a scholarship granted his 
mother, a widow, finished public school 
and took a two years’ course in architec- 
tural drawing. Now at eighteen he is earn- 
ing fifty dollars a week, supporting his 
mother and the two other children, and on 
the road to promotion. Without training 
he would have been earning ten or twelve 
dollars a week as an office boy. In his 
first year as an architectural draftsman 
he earned more money than he could have 
earned the four previous years in an office- 
boy job. Two other boys who had schol- 
arships, beginning work at eighteen, 
earned enough money before they were 
twenty to go through Pratt Institute. 
Another boy, the son of a Danish widow, 
finished grammar school at sixteen, and 
thought he was ready to go to work. We 
had seen him in our camp as a Boy Scout, 
and knew he had good stuff in him. So he 
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was helped through high school on a thirty- 
dollar-a-month scholarship, and now at 
eighteen is getting forty-five dollars a week 
as an accountant.” 

An under-privileged boy himself, long 
before social workers had identified the 
species, Mr. Matthews started work in a 
Rhode Island woolen mill when he was 
twelve, putting in twelve hours a day. But 
a kindly woman helped him get schooling 
at the age of seventeen, and since then he 
has been helping other boys and girls in the 
same way. Indeed, one of the most con- 
structive phases in this whole new trend of 
boyhood is the way one under-privileged 
fellow who has been given a lift looks out for 
and helps others with the same handicap. 

“Many of the business giants whose 
careers inspire the rising generation of boys 
started with little education and believe 
that their success is due chiefly to hard 
work,” he says. “But they are really men 
of extraordinary ability—supermen. What 
we have to deal with is the average man. 
The superman makes the grade without 
help, but the average fellow needs a boost, 
and the best boost is keeping him out of a 
blind-alley job and helping him get an 
education. Vocational training is the thing, 
and if society helps the average youngster 
get it, he will later on repay society over 
and over.”’ 

Step down to the New York Stock Ex- 
change and see what relations can be be- 
tween the boy and his boss. 

The big trading floor is silent and dark, 
for the market closed several hours ago; it 
is dinnertime. We go upstairs to the mem- 
bers’ lunch room, where two hundred and 
fourteen boys employed on the Exchange 
are being given a complimentary banquet 
by the board of governors. Every boy 
there is attending night school somewhere 
in New York’s commuting zone, more than 
fifty different institutions, and that is the 
occasion of the dinner—to let the boys 
know that their efforts are appreciated by 
the institution they work for. 


Stock Exchange Pages 


The New York Stock Exchange is the 
largest employer in the financial district of 
teen-age boys, as Cameron Beck, its per- 
sonnel director, likes to call them. More 
than three hundred are needed as pages and 
messengers while the Exchange is open, and 
they must be alert, ambitious fellows, with 
something in the old bean, and a willing- 
ness to put more there by study. For a 
page’s job on the New York Stock Ex- 
change may lead to membership as a 
broker; more than one of the present mem- 
bers began as pages. 

Though there is no age rule in hiring, a 
boy must either be a high-school graduate 
or willing to attend night school and make 
good his educational shortcomings. Out of 
more than six thousand applicants inter- 
viewed the first half of this year, only eighty 
boys were accepted—which doesn’t mean 
that high-school education is a rarity, but 
that the plus the Exchange requires is 
rather scarce. 

The right kind of boy is a pretty fine 
fellow, and when he has been found, Mr. 
Beck has the problem of putting him into 
the uniform that all pages must wear. That 
sort of boy naturally abhors a suit of 
clothes that suggest servants’ livery, so he 
must be sold on it. Reminded that West 
Point cadets wear a uniform that stands for 
something topnotch in military organiza- 
tion, and that a chap wearing the New York 
Stock Exchange uniform is regarded every- 
where on the Street as a West Pointer of the 
financial district, he sees things in a differ- 
ent light. 

The new boy starts in what is known as 
the certified department, carrying com- 
munications from the Exchange to the 
members’ offices. This teaches him the 
geography of the financial district. Then 
he is stationed at one of the doors leading 
to the floor of the Exchange and begins to 
learn its Who’s Who—the names and faces 
of eleven hundred members. Then he is 
moved into the annex, where he learns the 
position of members on the floor and the 
location of their telephone booths. Then 
he goes to the floor itself, either at a trading 
post or a booth station, carrying messages 
from members to the telephone, and there 
qualifies for promotion in various direc- 
tions. If he has studied stenography or ac- 
counting, that will help him into a clerical 
post. If he is taking a college course in 
finance and investments, he may get into 
the bond crowd, a coveted position because 
it requires a keen type of mind to follow 
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The Standard Spark Plug of the World 


Rord Oners 


There are good reasons why AC 
1075 plugs for Fords sell for a 
trifle more than ordinary plugs 
—and here they are: 


Spring terminal clip permits wire 
to be instantly detached. and re- 
connected while motor is running. 
Facilitates testing spark plug and 
coil. Nonutto be 
unscrewedor lost 


Unscrew this 
bushing and plug 
comes apart. 
Notice compact 
porcelain to with- 
stand hard service 


Patented CAR- 
BON PROOF 
porcelain with its 
hightemperature 
fins attains suffi- 
cientheat to burn 
oil deposits, thus 
offering effective 
resistance to car- 
bon 


New electrode 
design forms a 
natural drain so 


( that no oil can lodge in sparkgap 


Install a set of AC 1075’s today 
in your Ford and note the im- 
proved motor performance. 


The AC Plug Kit—uillustrated 
below—will carry your spare 
plugs and protect them from 
damage until needed. It will 
be given you free with a set of 


AC 107eRes 


If your Ford dealer cannot 
supply you, obtain them from 
any other dealer—they will 
prove for themselves what a 
difference a few cents will make. 


AC Spark Plug Company 
FLINT, <AGchigan 


Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 


The AC Plug Kit 
to carry your spare plugs 
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goo springs. 
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Spring Breakage is particularly an- 
noying on cold winter days. A reg- 
ular check-up at the Harvey Sign 
of Service will save this trouble. 


Harvey Spring & Forging Co. 


Dept. 11 Racine, Wisconsin 
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and make quick entries of bond transac- 
tions, instantly reporting the last quotation 
on any security. There is always a waiting 
list for this department, and it gives an in- 
tensive training of the greatest subsequent 
value in an investment house. 

The market hours are short, from ten to 
three, but the work of a page is highly re- 
sponsible and must be done quickly and ac- 
curately. He comes under the eyes of alert 
observing brokers, and the likely looking 
trustworthy chap is soon spotted and 
watched, and as he nears the end of his 
training he may be taken into a member’s 
own organization, where, in perhaps ten 
years, hemayrise toa partnership and a seat. 

This is clearly an incentive to study— 
and how those boys do go in for it! There 
are ninety-seven high schoolsin New York’s 
commuting zone, and the Wall Street divi- 
sion of the New York University is only 
two blocks away. More than half the page 
corps is attending public and private eve- 
ning schools, studying stenography, busi- 
ness English, accounting and _ financial 
economics, and about one boy in every four 
is taking some sort of college course on the 
side. Eighty of the high schools in the 
commuting zone are represented by one or 
more graduates, and there are high-school 
boys from Texas, Maryland, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. Besides these outside studies, the 
Exchange itself has classes in economics, 
held four mornings each week, and each 
page is required to attend at least one lec- 
ture a week. These lectures deal with the 
history and development of the Exchange, 
the brokerage and investment banking 
business, speculation and investment, the 
business cycle, and similar subjects bearing 
on the daily job. 

It was about five years ago, when the boy 
shortage began to attract attention, that 
the Exchange began this work. Then there 
was an average of five hundred and fifty- 
five boys late each month. Today there are 
less than fifty lates. Five years ago there 
was one high-school graduate in the corps, 


| while today there are one hundred and 


ninety-two—two boys out of three. Five 
years ago only thirty of the pages were 
studying in night school, where today there 
are more than two hundred. 

A boy may land a job as page, perform 
his duties in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner, and be in line for promotion, but not 
in the brokerage or investment business. 
He may develop an inclination toward 
something entirely different. In that case 
the personnel department will put on its 
hat and coat and go out and find that boy 
a job in the particular kind of business he 
seems best fitted for. 

Or a boy falling short as a page may be 
keen on some other kind of work, in which 
case the personnel department helps him 
get rightly placed. 


Fired Out of Kindness 


“‘ About a year ago,’ says Mr. Beck, ‘‘we 


| had a boy here who was constantly making 


mistakes on the floor—almost. That is, 
something would go wrong every little 
while, and we could come pretty near pin- 


| ning it on this boy, but never quite. So one 


day after the market closed I sent for him 
and said: ‘Robert, go down on the floor of 
the Exchange, look up at the ceiling, and 
count the rosettes.’ 

““Why, Mr. Beck, what’s the idea?’ he 
replied, puzzled. 

“Because you are going to see it for the 
last time. I’m going to fire you.’ 

“His face grew long, of course. 

““*Robert, you don’t really like the work 
here, do you? You never did.’ 

“He instantly agreed with me. 

““What you’d like to do and put your 
whole heart and soul in would be com- 
mercial art—wouldn’t it?’ 

“His face lighted up. Then I told him 
that though he had lost his Exchange job 
we’d found another for him uptown in a 
commercial-art studio. Several months 
later that boy came in to tell me he had 
never been as happy in his life. He liked 
the work so much that he often stayed at 
the studio after hours. One night while he 
was absorbed in the empty studio his em- 
ployer came in, looked over his shoulder 
and was so impressed by Robert’s work 
that he made arrangements to send him to 
an art school.” 

“How did you know that boy liked art 
instead of business?” 

“Very simple,” said Mr. Beck, pulling 
out a card index. ‘‘ Here we keep an educa- 
tional record of every boy in the page 
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corps—what his schooling was before he 
came to work, and what he is studying now. 
When we found that Robert was slipping in 
his work, lack of genuine interest seemed to 
be the trouble. He was too bright a boy 
not to be interested in something, and on 
his card we discovered what it was—he was 
studying commercial art. That gave the 
clew both to his mistakes here and.to his 
proper vocation. In another case we found 
that one of our messengers was absorbed in 
electricity, and studying it at Cooper Union. 
So we made a place for him in our own elec- 
trical department. 

“Last year the Exchange lent its boys 
nearly twenty-five hundred dollars to pay 
for education, and of one thing we are de- 
cidedly proud—out of several hundred 
boys who reported that they were study- 
ing, only seven misrepresented, saying they 
were taking outside courses when they were 
Note 

Business men who have learned by ex- 
perience how hard it is to get good boys 
frankly wonder how the Stock Exchange 
does it. 

It’s simple enough—except in the do- 
ing. Instead of putting advertisements in 
Help Wanted, and sitting back waiting for 
the boys to come in droves, as they used to, 
Mr. Beck and his assistants do what the 
corporations began doing years ago to se- 
cure college graduates. They go out after 
the boys where they are—while they are 
studying in the high schools of the com- 
muting zone. The work of the Stock Ex- 
change and its policy toward boys are 
explained. Questions are answered and 
matters discussed from the personal stand- 
point of the boy who comes up for more 
information after the talk is over. As a 
consequence of this indirect recruiting, 
many a promising boy comes straight to 
Wall Street in hunting his first job. 


Standard Oil Training 


The big corporation hiring boys can do 
something not feasible on the Stock Ex- 
change—hire them for life. As the Exchange 
has only five or six hundred employes, all 
told, and the best positions are found in 
brokerage houses, it can promise them 
chiefly a good running start. 

But a corporation like Standard Oil has 
thousands of employes and a very wide 
range of opportunity. Chemical and en- 
gineering ability will find its place in one 
department of the oil business, industrial 
and management ability in others, and 
sales, accounting, mercantile, export and 
executive talent can all be utilized some- 
where. 

At 26 Broadway they have also gone 
deeply into this boy proposition, and be- 
cause a lad accepted for employment has 
the prospect of a life job ahead of him, with 
insurance and a retiring pension, he is re- 


quired to begin as an old-fashioned office | 


boy, minus the sweeping and dusting. The 
personnel department, under Mr. C. R. 
Dooley, selects the boy and attaches him 
to its pay roll. He may be a B boy, with a 
grammar-school education, from sixteen to 
eighteen years old, or an A boy, graduated 
from a high school, eighteen years upwards. 
In the latter case, the idea of answering the 
buzzer and running errands about the office 
is decidedly below his expectations. But it 
is part of his apprenticeship, and a sensible 
boy soon discovers that this is an excellent 
way to begin. 

He is given a manual that enables him to 
learn the names, initials and office numbers 
of all officials, the company’s particular way 
of sending a telegram, the routine methods 
of handling practically every chore he will 
be called upon to do. From time to time 
the boys are brought together and ex- 


_amined in these duties. 


For a while he is anybody’s boy, at beck 
and call, aslave tied to a buzzer if he takes 
the narrow view of his job, but likely to be 
called for the most unexpected and interest- 
ing assignments if he takes the imaginative 
view. By and by there comes from some 
department a request for a boy to be at- 
tached to it. Then he is assigned to that 
department and has an opportunity to get 
an intimate grasp of its work and get better 
acquainted with its people. While he is siz- 
ing up his new job, and being sized up him- 
self, he remains on the old pay roll, the 
personnel department charging his time 
against the department he works for. Ulti- 
mately he proves satisfactory or otherwise. 
The department head reports that he doesn’t 
seem to be particularly interested in the de- 
tails of accounting, or the boy himself 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
discovers that sales work or exporting in- 
terests him more than the hard financial 
grind of the treasurer’s office. So he is 
brought back and assigned to other work, 
and this goes on until he finds a place 
where he likes the work and can grow into 
it. Then his office-boy days are over, they 
have served their purpose of properly plac- 
ing him in the organization, and after that, 


| with ability, his advancement is much 


more rapid than it would have been in other 
days. 

The circulation value of a boy is cleverly 
used in holding together another big boy 


| organization—that of the Western Union. 


Opportunities for Promotion 


When a smart youngster in uniform 
hands you a telegram, pencil and receipt 
blank, you hardly suspect that he is a pri- 
vate in an infantry company. More likely 
you think of the old gibe about the loiter- 
ing telegraph messenger—which brands 
you as one of a past generation. For the 
fourteen hundred Western Union boys in 
Greater New York are trained and disci- 
plined on military lines, with two West 
Point cadets and an army sergeant to drill 
them. One night a week they are mobilized 
for drill, and though this is optional with 
the boy, what kid wants to be left out of 
such activities? Besides foot maneuvers 
and setting-up exercises that keep them 
smart, they are taught to take care of their 
uniforms and report for work with their 


_ shoes polished, like a soldier, and learn that 
| no soldier ever loafs or smokes cigarettes 


on duty. A bright boy can rise to the rank 
of sergeant, with a pay bonus and super- 
vision over privates to see that they are 
spick-and-span before going on duty. Still 
brighter, and he may become a lieutenant 
with a further raise in pay. Promotion is 
governed by efficient work, punctuality in 
attendance, courtesy, initiative and like 
qualities that keep the telegraph company 
in good standing with its cash customers. 
Military supervision has another side—the 
company furnishes uniforms at cost, but 
the boys have to take care of them, so 
learning to do it like a soldier is an econ- 
omy. There are also week-end hikes like 
those of the Boy Scouts, and a messenger- 
boy band of fifty pieces which any boy with 
a musical bent can join, the company fur- 
nishing instruments and instruction. Just 
the other day a Western Union boy was 
run over and killed, and the band played 
at his funeral. Every summer the boys go 
into camp in relays, spending their two 
weeks’ vacation there if they want to, and 
once a year there is an athletic meet in 
which boys from other cities come to com- 
pete with the New York boys. 

The circulation value of a telegraph mes- 
senger’s work is so great that the company 
is in keen competition for the men its boys 
soon grow into. Delivering messages to 
men in every kind of business, and making 
friendships where telegrams are delivered 


| regularly, the boys attract the attention of 


employers who offer them positions. But 
the telegraph company has places for far 
more boys than it employs, and from the 


| time a lad is hired it seeks to train him in 


its own continuation school, where: he can 


| choose between two lines of advancement— 


learn telegraphy and electric wiring to be- 
come an operator, or take a general office 
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course, which includes typewriting and 
salesmanship, joining the clerical staff and 
eventually becoming manager of a branch 
office. Salesmanship in a telegraph office? 
Yes! When business behind the counter 
slackens, the alert manager is out canvass- 
ing his territory, getting acquainted with 
patrons, finding new places for call boxes, 


correcting shortcomings in the service, and | 


making suggestions that increase the use of 
telegrams. 

“In other days this was often a blind- 
alley job,’’ says G. K. Reesor, who is in 
charge of the message corps as manager of 
the delivery department. Formerly a mes- 
senger himself, in Kentucky, he came up 
through the operating organization. “A 
bright boy would study telegraphy and be- 


come an operator, or perhaps graduate toa | 
job behind the counter. But there were no | 


company courses of study by which he 


could prepare himself in advance, and the | 


commercial side of the business was not so 
well developed. I have worked in a tele- 
graph office where, when a patron came in 
wanting to send a message, the manager 
held an oil lamp so he could see to write it. 
You can imagine how little salesmanship 
there was in telegraph service then! But 
times are different now, and boys are dif- 
ferent. If you want to interest and hold 
the present-day boy you must offer him, 
not simply a job, but one or more oppor- 
tunities in life.”’ 

In New York the Western Union hires 
ten to twenty new boys every week and 
promotes about a dozen who remain in the 
service, a pretty high proportion. The rest 
find elsewhere positions that appeal to them 
more. Lads in this service average about 
fifteen years in age, and earn better wages 
than boys in most business concerns be- 
cause they begin at fifteen dollars a week 
and get commissions on messages that in- 
crease this to twenty and twenty-five dol- 
lars. Under the New York law a boy must 
be over twenty-one to make night deliver- 
ies, where tips are most abundant. Some of 
them stay on in the messenger service and 
are transferred to night work for the sake 
of its earnings, studying days, but a good 
deal of the night-delivery work is done by 
grown-ups, particularly middle-aged men. 


Four Kinds of Employers 


“Why not the office girl?” more than 
one employer asks himself as it becomes 
more and more difficult to find the old- 
fashioned office boy—the youngster willing 
to tackle routine work that leads nowhere 
for the immediate dollars in it. One large 
New York corporation did replace boys 


with girls several years ago, when the | 


shortage began to materialize, paying them 
eight to ten dollars a week, against a twelve- 
dollar minimum for boys of the same age. 
But before long women’s organizations 
protested, forcing the minimum up to 
twelve dollars, and it now seems likely that 
it must be raised to sixteen. There are 
good reasons why a girl should be content 
in a blind-alley job. Her working life is 
short, and usually is terminated by mar- 
riage. But even so, she demands pay in 
keeping. 

If this office-boy situation affects you as 
an employer, you will probably have to be- 
gin by sitting down and finding out what 
sort of employer you are. According to 
those who understand the situation best, 
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there are four different kinds nowadays— 
and the boy of the 1920’s steers away from 
three of them: 

No. 1. The old-fashioned employer who 
buys his labor as he buys his merchandise 
or materials, inanimate stuff, all of it, to be 
got at the lowest possible price, and the 
human factor worked to the utmost; 

No. 2. The old-fashioned employer who 
begins to suspect that the world is chang- 
ing a little, and makes a few concessions to 
his employes, but whose wall motto is “ Get 
all you can out of ’em!”’; 

No. 3. The employer who realizes that 
his employes are entitled to some considera- 
tion as human beings, and accords it in 
various ways—vacations, bonuses, profit 
sharing, welfare work; but he puts it all on 
a commercial basis, having discovered that 
that sort of thing, which looks like madness 
to Number 1 and Number 2, really pays a 

rofit; 

Finally, Number 4, the modern employer 
who has a genuine human concern for the 
people on his pay roll, and tries to help 
them develop along educational lines, fit- 
ting themselves for better positions and 
pay, regardless of profit. The New York 
Stock Exchange actually lets its personnel 
department keep foremost the ideal of mak- 
ing boys good citizens, in the belief that 
this is the best way of making them good 
pages and business men. Which is sheer 
Bolshevism to the old-fashioned employer. 
But, strangely, it attracts the best type of 
boy, and inspires him to give the most in 
intelligent work. 

As things are now shaping up in Boydom, 
this last kind of employer will soon be the 
only one able to hire a boy at all. For he is 
the only one who is going back of the boy 
shortage and studying boy conditions. The 
others take it out in grumbling about boys 
in general, complaining that they are not 
what they used to be. Yet, paradoxically, 
if they succeed in hiring a boy at all, he 
will probably be exactly the sort they com- 
plain is unobtainable. 


Industrial Misfits 


The ‘‘What’s the good of school?”’ boy, 
for example, who is shortsighted enough to 
chuck education and work for Old Close- 
fist’s immediate dollars, letting the latter 
squeeze the last pound of work out of him 
in a blind-alley job, and leave him nowhere 
at eighteen or twenty. Apart from state 
laws that compel part-time study, the lad 
dissatisfied with school soon becomes dis- 
satisfied with work. 

Last summer at Poértschach, Austria, 
there was a world conference of Y. M.C. A. 
men who work with boys, the second of its 
kind, and a report on the employed Amer- 
ican boy presented there brought out some 
striking facts. 

Beginning with the grown people who 
work in this country, it is estimated that 
only one out of four is properly placed— 
has the kind of job for which his hands or 
brain is best fitted. The three others are 
misfits. If we could reverse this situation, 
production might be increased to such an 
extent that we could do the country’s work 
in five days a week. 
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Great headway can be gained in chang- | 


ing this situation if we begin with the boys. 
Put a boy in the right job, and he comes 
pretty near being placed for life. And the 
boy is no mere accessory in the country’s 
work, because one worker in less than six, 
of all ages and both sexes, is a boy between 
fourteen and twenty. 

As a matter of fact, the boys have 
already begun changing that situation. 
Approximately 7,500,000 of them are work- 


ing, and of those one in three is also studying | 


something—attending a part-time school 
or night classes, taking vocational.or col- 
lege courses. This shows up amazingly in 
the high schools, for in the past thirty 
years our high-school attendance has in- 
creased from 200,000 tomore than 2,000,000, 
or 900 per cent, against a 70 per cent in- 
crease in primary and grammar schools. 
During the same period there has been a 
corresponding increase in college attend- 
ance, correspondence-school courses and 
extension education. 


Boys Who Find Themselves 


Lately the Y has been conducting ‘‘ Find 
Yourself’’ campaigns among working boys, 
with significant results. In an Eastern in- 
dustrial city not long ago 1360 boys, aver- 
aging seventeen years old, were persuaded 
to study themselves from the viewpoint of 
education and preference for a certain kind 
of work, finding out what they really 
wanted to do. Of these, 206 were under- 


privileged boys, their fathers, mothers or | 


both parents being dead. The earnings of 
950 went to help support their families. 
There were 262 with a high-school educa- 
tion, 728 had finished grade school only, 
and 406 were studying outside of working 
hours. They were employed by more than 
200 different concerns, had been working 
an average of two years and three months 
each, and during that time had held an 
average of three different jobs per boy. 
More than half, or 855 boys, had seen 
enough of the working world to decide 
definitely what they wanted to do. Skilled 
mechanical trades leading up to foreman- 
ships were first, with 353 boys. Then 
came industrial and commercial jobs, 168 
boys; professions including engineering, 155 
boys; and artistic vocations, 82 boys. Not 
a single boy wanted to do day labor! 

The office-boy shortage is simply one of 
the first effects of this educational move- 
ment. As it goes on there will be no 
more old-fashioned office boys at all. The 
present-day boy is growing too wise to stick 
in a blind-alley job. The more he studies, 
the more canny he is in placing himself for 
a beginning, and the quicker to shift when 
he discovers that his start is wrong. Better 
education makes him not only keener in 
sizing up opportunities but gives him some- 
thing the old-fashioned office boy who left 
school at fourteen didn’t have—an ability 
to study that enables him to master any 
new knowledge that may be needed in 
qualifying for promotion or taking up an 
entirely new kind of work. 

In other words, Old Closefist can’t find 
him nowadays, because he is out finding 
himself. 


LITTLE STORIES OF THE 
OLD DAYS 


(Continued from Page 38) 


come up from Columbus to meet Myron 
T. Herrick, Mrs. Herrick and my wife 
and meat his homein Cleveland. We met 
about every three weeks. Sometimes the 

gathering took place in Colonel Herrick’s 

sata The meetings usually occurred Sun- 
ays. 

Mrs. Hanna had a famous cook, Maggie 
Maloney by name, who was noted espe- 
cially for her corned-beef hash. After break- 
fast we men adjourned to Mr. Hanna’s den, 
and discussed the political situation and 
took account of stock. The name of every 
man who declared himself for McKinley 
was carefully entered in a book. Mr. 
Hanna was very systematic. He always 
knew just where to put his hand on a 
friend of McKinley’s. 

After the election of McKinley in 1896, 
Mr. Hanna leased the Don Cameron house 
in Lafayette Square, Washington, and 
moved his entire family into it, including 
Maggie Maloney. Maggie is the original 
of the cook in a novel by Samuel G. Blythe 
influencing legislation by her hash. There 


is no question many difficult problems were 
discussed and many of them settled over a 
plate of Maggie’s hash. President McKin- 
ley often came to breakfast Sunday morn- 
ings and met many of the Republican 
leaders, among them Secretary of State 
John Hay, Justice William R. Day, Vice 
President Hobart, Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long, Secretary of War Alger, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Governor Myron T. Herrick, Uncle Joe 
Cannon, Senator Nathan B. Scott, of West 
Virginia; Senator Nelson Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island; Comptroller Charles G. Dawes, 
and many others. 

After Senator Hanna’s death, in 1904, 
Maggie continued to cook for Mrs. Hanna, 
and when Mrs. Hanna died, in 1921, Mag- 
gie Maloney received a legacy of twenty- 
five thousand dollars under the will. 

Washington has had many famous cooks, 
but few of them have attained the reputa- 
tion or achieved the financial success gained 
by Maggie Maloney, the Corned Beef Hash 
Queen. 
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The ANSONIA 


Gravity 
Clock; 


as is essentially a man’s clock; 
the kind of a clock he would like 
either in his office or at home. It 
is a most acceptable gift for his 
birthday, or for Christmas, or sim- 
ply as a remembrance. 


Its simplicity appeals to him. It 
has no key, and never has to be 
wound up. It runs for thirty-six 
hours before reaching the bottom 
of the frame, when its position is a 
reminder to again push it up to the 
top. It may be raised whenever 
desired. 


The Gravity Clock 1s made of heavy 
metal, handsomely finished in bronze 
or Verde (Green), 10 inches high by 


416 inches wide. $1 350 


Finished in gold plate, with silver dial, $20.00. 


Price with silver dial, 


With radium numerals and hands, $1.50 extra. 


Prices are for United States only 
(Patents Pending) 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If he has none in stock, we will mail 
post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John St. Dept.P New York 
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Don’t send us 
25 cents for 
a sample 
Get a full size box of Swan 
Down Face Powder from 
your druggist and give him 

the quarter. 

Then, after you have 
tried Swan Down for a 
week, if for any reason 
you are dissatisfied with 
the quality, return the box 
tousand we’ llrefund your 
money. 


Henry Tetlow’s Famous 


Swan 
Down 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Face Powder 


is sure to please you just 
as it has pleased millions 
of women for the past 
fifty years. 

Made of the finest im- 
ported materials, both 
powder and perfume are 
compounded in the U.S. A. 
and packed in plain boxes 
that keep down the cost 
to you. 

The Swan Down box 
fits flat in your hand bag. 

The quality is higher 
than the price. 

Six shades—white, pink, 
flesh, cream, ocre, and 
brunette. Buy any two 
shades you wish and mix 
your own if you prefer. 
HENRY TETLOW Co. 


Makers of Pussywillow Powder 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HATE SOWERS 


(Continued from Page 40) 


bestow baksheesh upon anybody above 
the rank of a menial servant. Repeatedly 
proffered gifts were refused by soldiers, 
policemen and railway employes. Friend- 
liness, courtesy and helpfulness were met 
at every step. The officials are meticu- 
lously careful to obey the letter of Angora 
laws, and nobody may travel except ac- 
cording to the exact letter of his permit; 
red tape and bureaucracy have descended 
full-grown upon the new Angora govern- 
ment, yet in the execution of literal orders 
there is no arrogance and all possible con- 
sideration. Even the Greek prisoners 
seemed to be treated with as much con- 
sideration as the Turkish soldiers them- 
selves. 

It was at Ushak, where they used to 
make the Turkey-red rugs, that I first en- 
countered the prisoners who remain behind 
to expiate the deeds of their comrades who 
got away. Turkish trains nowadays often 
follow the old custom of resting for the 
night; and the baggage car in which I 
rode—there are various lively little reasons 
for preferring a freight car to the first-class 
compartment, with its density of popula- 
tion which pays no fare—was parked at the 
station. As I crossed the square in search 
of a restaurant, there came out of the dusk, 
and filed slowly across my path, a proces- 
sion that recalled the eerie figures in Em- 
peror Jones, or ascene from Dante. It was 
too dark to distinguish faces, but this line of 
heavy-footed men startled one with its 
spectral character. Every form was bent, 
as with age. Many hobbled on sticks. But 
what impressed me most was the number of 
men who were being carried on the backs 
of others. The dim light, the silence, the 
oppressive consciousness that these ghostly 
shapes were from some other world of 
woe—a phantasmagoria or a_hallucina- 
tion—somehow painted the picture in- 
delibly. 

In Turkish words and by bomb-bomb 
sounds and signs, a youth by my side made 
me understand that these were Greek pris- 
oners. I had brought from France no mem- 
ory to match this picture; and it so troubled 
my night that my first act after daylight 
was to search out these uncanny creatures. 
They proved to be nearly twoscore sick 
and wounded Greek prisoners, and they 
were to become fellow passengers on the 
leisurely journey to Smyrna in an open car. 
There was not a man of the lot who would 


| have been out of bed, or at least out of a 


wheel chair, in America. 


Greek Munitions Captured 


Much noise had been made in the world 
over the plight of Greek prisoners in Tur- 
key, with no mention of the original wrong 
that sent these boys thither to become suf- 
ferers. I saw many of them as I journeyed 
through Anatolia. Aside from these sick 
and wounded, who were being borne to the 
Smyrna hospital prior to their exchange 
back to Greece, there were none who were 
in any worse way, so far as raiment, food 
and shelter went, than the large number of 
Turkish recruits whom I also saw. That 
was bad enough, in all conscience. But 
even the regular and seasoned Turkish sol- 
diers are in a large measure tatterdemalions. 
What victories they have won have not 
been by the smartness of their uniforms. 
The normal poverty of Turkey has been 
enhanced by the new impoverishment that 
has followed in the wake of the Greek re- 
treat. 

At various points I observed Greek pris- 
oners at work loading their own former 
ammunition for shipment eastward—for 
the Syrian frontier had become a matter of 
grave controversy between Turkey and 
France. In their mad flight, the Greek 
troops abandoned enough undestroyed mu- 
nitions of war to equip the Turkish Army 
for two and a half years, according to one 
authority. 

So far as the world has heard, the climax 
of the Greek debacle was the burning of 
Smyrna. At the time, America had cate- 
gorical reports from Athens, which were 
given large headings in all newspapers, to 
the effect that one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand Christians had perished in this 
crowning Turkish atrocity. How could the 
ordinary reader be expected to understand 
that Athens is perhaps the most diligent 
center of propaganda and censorship in the 
entire Near East? Nobody knows the ex- 


} act toll of lives lost at Smyrna; the most 


conservative American resident in the city, 
and one of the busiest at the work of rescue 
during the fire, told me that the number 
could not possibly have been more than ten 
thousand, and that it surely exceeded a thou- 
sand; ‘‘it was doubtless much nearer the 
latter figure than the former.” 

There were no Greek military casualties 
at Smyrna. It was only the high-handed 
efficiency of A. K. Jennings, an American 
Y. M. C. A. man, whom the Navy now 
affectionately calls ‘‘Admiral,’’ that com- 
mandeered the Greek and other merchant 
shipping in the harbor for the evacuation 
of the civilians who were herded on the 
quay to the number of a quarter of a mil- 
lion. Abandoned by their own soldiers and 
leaders, the panic-stricken Greek refugees 
were protected and provided for and got 
off in quick order by the American Navy 
and the American civilians. 


The Burning of Smyrna 


Who burned Smyrna? is the first ques- 
tion that greets every person supposed to 
have some knowledge of the case. So shop- 
worn has the query become that those 
Americans who played the most noble réles 
in the catastrophe nowadays parry it. The 
truth may never be known. The ultra- 
conservative and ultra-judicial American 
authority already cited expressed it about 
this way: 

“The logic of the situation is that the 
Greeks and the Armenians burned Smyrna 
as they had threatened to do; the weight of 
evidence is that the Turks burned Smyrna. 
There are several possibilities: 

“First. The Greeks may have burned the 
city as the climax of the series of similar 
acts they had committed in the retreat from 
Anatolia, and for the same reasons. 

“Second. The Turks may have burned 
the city in furious and spontaneous re- 
prisal for the atrocities that they had wit- 
nessed upon their own cities, villages and 
people, between Eski-Shehr and the sea. 

“Third. In the fighting with the groups 
who resisted the entrance of the Turks, as 
the Armenians at their monastery, some 
buildings may have been fired to drive out 
the occupants. 

“Fourth. Turkish hoodlums and irreg- 
ular soldiers on the loot, with the lust of 
destruction in their blood, may have set 
individual fires that swept the whole Chris- 
tian quarter, because of the prevailing wind. 

“Fifth. The Turkish Army may have 
ordered the destruction of the Greek and 
Armenian section of the city. 

“This last theory no reasonable and in- 
formed man believes to be tenable. The 
third and fourth reasons seem to have most 
facts to support them.” : 

After all possible investigation the 
United States Government has put the re- 
sponsibility up to the Turks, simply be- 
cause they were in unquestioned control of 
Smyrna at the time, and did not take the 
necessary steps to prevent the disorders and 
disaster. This is the legal and fair view, 
beyond which it is useless to try to go. 
Passion and panic and the other baser senti- 
ments prevailed among all classes con- 
cerned. 

What one may see on the route of the 
Greek Army’s flight, climaxing in the deso- 
lation of Smyrna, seems to relegate to an 
unimportant place the responsibility for one 
individual disaster. In its bigness, the 
whole horror of hate looms above every 
other consideration. Just as Smyrna today, 
looking unreal and like the end of the world 
in the moonlight, is a worse spectacle than 
wrecked Verdun at the time of the Armi- 
stice, so this entire spectacle of a land which 
is sowing and harvesting bitterness sur- 
passes any modern comparison. This is not 
the West at its worst, destroying cities by 
bombardment; it is the old East, running 
true to immemorial form. After this fashion 
did Jenghiz Khan and Osman and Tamerlane 
and the hordes out of mid-Asia. Savage 
barbarism; mad and ruthless and needless 
destruction; berserk fury at a foe; deep- 
nurtured religious and racial passions find- 
ing vent in atrocious acts of unreason—this 
is the story a traveler reads today in the 
land where Christianity took its greatest 
rise, and to which and concerning which 
much of the New Testament was written. 
Will anything short of a drastic reapplica- 
tion of those same New Testament teach- 
ings save it now from the fruit of its own 
worst nature? 
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Avgust 30,1923. 
The Honeywell Heating Specialties Compmy, 
Wabash, 
Indiana, 
Gentlemen; 
The satisfactory results secured in 
using Honeywell Temperature Regulators, 
as Well as the service rendered by 
your company, induced us to adopt the 
Honeywell line as our standard and to 
_ recommend Honeywell Temperature Regula- | 
tors to our customers. 
Very truly yours, | 
THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, 
27 a : eu 


Far More Home Comfort With 
Honeywell Heat Control 


Thousands of home owners would tell you they never knew how 
much comfort and convenience there is in automatically con- 
trolled heat until they installed the Honeywell Regulator. 


2000 


Instead of varying temperatures, now up, now down, they enjoy 
an even heat. It never deviates from the degree they select 
themselves, night or day. The thermostat automatically attends 
to this—whether they are at home or away. 


Frequent trips to the basement are no longer necessary. If the 
temperature is raised a degree too high, or drops a degree too low, 
the thermostat causes the motor to regulate the fire immediately. 


Honeywell Regulators are easily installed on any type of heating 
plant—warm air, steam, vapor or hot water—whether the fuel 
be coal, oil or gas. Honeywell superiorities explain why probably 
the largest manufacturer of furnaces in the world recommends 
and sells Honeywell Regulators exclusively. A descriptive booklet 
is yours upon request. 


Honeywell Regulators are sold by American Radiator Co., 
U. S. Radiator Corporation, International Heater Co., Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Fox Furnace Co., Henry Furnace and Foundry 
Co., Majestic Furnace Co., Hall Gas Furnace Co., Pacific Gas 
Radiator Co., and many other manufacturers and jobbers. 


Honeywell Regulators are used by Consolidated Gas Co., New 


York, American Nokol Co., Chicago, Detroit Edison Company 
of Detroit, United Utilities and Engineering Corporation of 


The Honeywell 15-20 day Chronom 
/ Clock Thermostat, with new type 
| electric motor, is the most ad- 
vanced automatic heat regulat- 
ing installation available. 
Superior in design and workman- 
ship—Original in principle— Many 
exclusive features of control. 
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Lansdale, Pa., and a large number of others, as part of their 
service and equipment. 


The Honeywell Heating Specialties Co. 
Wabash, Indiana 
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THE HEART OF Al SLOGANEER 


(Continued from Page 27) 


““Some people like tripe,’’ said Miss Gus- 
sing. 

Mrs. Bowser nodded. Then she grew un- 
accountably shy. 

“‘Gussing,’’ she asked, “what do you 
think of men?”’ 

Miss Gussing made a quinine face. 

“Reptiles!’’ she said briefly. 


“You don’t trust them then, Gussing?”’, 


“No further than I can throw a hippo- 
potamus,” said Miss Gussing. 

“A hippopotamus, Gussing?”’ 

“‘A hippopotamus,” repeated Miss Gus- 
sing firmly. 

“But surely some men are constant, 
don’t you think?”’ 

“No, not one of ’em,”’ replied Miss Gus- 
sing positively. ‘“‘They’re reptiles—all rep- 
tiles.” 

‘“What reason have you for saying that?’’ 

Miss Gussing averted her eyes and 
sketched little coffins in her shorthand note- 
book. 

“T was engaged to an undertaker once,”’ 
she said; ‘‘but he eloped with the widow of 
one of his clients. That,’ finished Miss 
Gussing simply, “‘is why I left Poughkeep- 
sie.”’ 

“‘T can’t believe all men are reptiles,”’ be- 
gan Mrs. Bowser; then she checked herself. 
“ Gussing, we’re gabbling like two boarding- 
school girls, and we’ve a magazine closing 
date for yesterday. We’ll have to hurry 
and shoot the proof to them by tomorrow. 
Just hand me the proof of that double-page 
spread for Kiddy Panties, ‘Trustworthy 
Trousers for Teeny Tots.’”’ 

Perhaps it was mere chance; perhaps it 
was a professional interest in the cheese- 
serving proclivities of a great hotel. What- 
ever the cause, noon found Mr. Bowser 
ensconced behind a palm in the corner of 
the acre or so of dining room at the Van- 
derbilt, skinning fresh plums as vindic- 
tively as if he had been a grand inquisitor 
and they heretics. He paused in the mar- 
tyring of a half-flayed plum to sweep the 
room with a vacuum-cleaner eye that took 
in everything, including a pair of heads 
bent quite close together over a remote 
table. One head was feminine and copper- 
hued; the other was masculine and sleekly 
black. Mr. Bowser glowered at a plum. 
One word he spoke: 

““Nincompoop!”’ 

Then, after reflection, to his iced tea he 
remarked, ‘‘ Probably I’m a fool. A woman 
has as much right to have friends as a man 
has. This doesn’t mean a thing.”’ 

Perhaps it was a simple question of co- 
incidence that at the dinner hour that eve- 
ning Mrs. Bowser should elect to drop in 
at the St. Regis. She had decided that she 
must ask the manager to tell her what type 
of hot-water bottle was nearest the heart of 
the clientele of that hostelry; it would help 
in the Bedfello campaign, she decided. Of 
course, once in the hotel, a cursory glance 
about the dining room would not be amiss. 
It might give her an idea for some adver- 
tisements for No-Busto China, “‘ The Crock- 
ery with a Conscience.”’ The idea her swift 
survey gave her was not even remotely 
connected with crockery, conscientious or 
otherwise. It had to do with bangs—black 
bangs. 

They were together again—he and she. 
They were eating lobster 4 la Newburg 
together. They were eating French peas 
together. They were sipping iced coffee to- 
gether. J. Sanford Bowser was bending his 
own distinguished blond head toward those 
black bangs and was talking to her in a low, 
earnest voice; his eyes were gazing into 


hers. Mrs. Bowser turned away. She 
gripped her feelings. 
“Tt’s all right,’”’ she told herself. ‘“‘It’s 


all right. He has as much right to have his 
friends as I have to have mine. Taking a 
girl to dinner means nothing—nothing at 
all. Perhaps she wants a job—no, that 
can’t be it, for in that case he wouldn’t be 
taking her to the St. Regis. Well, I’ll just 
ignore it. It means nothing at all. And 
anyhow, I certainly wear my clothes better 
than that frizzle-headed broomstick. Come, 
come, Bowser, buck up. Sanford has no 
more romance in him than a rubber duck. 
‘Romance is like lukewarm tapioca pud- 
ding to me. It’s the bunk.’ How often have 
I heard him say those very words.” 

She was smiling as she left the hotel; it 
was the smile of victory over an unworthy 
thought. But as she settled back in the 
upholstery of a limousine padded like the 
cell of a mad emperor, another thought, 


also unrelated to crockery, wiped the smile 
from her face. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if he has heard 
about me and Leander.”’ 

In the morning Mr. and Mrs. Bowser 
met each other in the private elevator that 
whisked them, and clients, to the Bowser- 
ian sanctums on the fifteenth floor. 

“‘Good morning, Bowser,’ he said geni- 
ally. There was no honey or dearie non- 
sense between them in business hours. 

“Good morning, Bowser,’ she replied 
with equal cordiality. 

“Had a Big Idea last night,” he said; he 
always spoke in capitals. 

“Really?” 

“Yes; about Beardfoe, the Edible Shav- 
ing Cream. ‘Your Cheeks Clamor For It.’ 
Got time to hear it?”’ 

“Certainly. Love to,” she replied. 

“Tt’s for a big billboard poster,’’ he ex- 
plained, excitedly. ‘‘In the center is a huge 
red Dominating sausage. Out of the left- 
hand corner is thrust an eye-nabbing Dra- 
matic hand, gripping a scimitar—a Turkish 
sword, you know. Then below, in smashing 
clarion letters, orange on a purple back- 
ground, are the words, ‘ Beardfoe makes Ole 
Mister Razor Whiz through Hard-Boiled 
Whiskers like a Scimitar Through a Sau- 
sage!’”’ 

“Excellent!’’ Mrs. Bowser beamed. “‘Dy- 
namic, Bowser, positively dynamic!”’ 

Mr. Bowser bowed to his associate slo- 
ganeer; for her to accept a slogan of his 
without at least one critical emendation 
was an experience of sufficient novelty to 
be termed refreshing. He escorted her to 
her office door, though it cut a minute and 
three-quarters from his working day; he 
even held it open for her. 

“T hope you have a very good day, Bow- 
ser,” he said in the specially engaging man- 
ner that he normally reserved for prospects. 
He radiated good will. 

“The same to you, Bowser,” returned 
his wife, with a smile that made Mona Lisa 
a grinning chromo in comparison. 

They were alone, he in his office, she in 
hers. ‘‘How could I have mistrusted such a 
man?” she asked herself. 

“How could I have mistrusted such a 
woman?”’ he asked himself. Voluntarily he 
raised Miss Mink’ssalary two dollarsa week. 

So blithe, so playful was his mood that 
he broke a fixed rule of his organization 
against speaking of personal matters during 
office hours, and went in person to his wife’s 
office to invite her to lunch. It was to be 
a purely social lunch, he was prepared to 
tell her, and he was not going to bring 
along a single layout or proof sheet or bit of 
copy. If they did talk of advertising, say, 
the campaign for Horowitz’s Romance 
Soap—‘“‘ The Pores’ Playmate,” it would be 
her doing. In such a carefree, tradition- 
defying mood was the great sloganeer that 
he entered her office without making an 
appointment with her secretary, and even 
without knocking. Once in, surprise flick- 
ered over his masterful features. She was 
gone; the little leather sign on her desk 
announced, “‘Out to lunch. Back at two.’”’ 

Gone to lunch, and it wasn’t 12:30 yet! 
This was unprecedented; this—this was 
un-Bowserian. 

There was, too, an un-Bowserian disorder 
on her broad desk. Deduction told him she 
must have left in a hurry. To keep an 
appointment? Whatappointment? A sinis- 
ter shadow eclipsed his features. He glanced 
at the papers scattered on the desk. Then 
Mr. Bowser drew in a quick, sharp, startled 
breath; then Mr. Bowser became as pale 
as the summit of Mont Blanc. One single 
word had sprung to his eye. It was in the 
unmistakable, vigorous writing of Pandora 
Irene Bowser, and it was a word that ob- 
viously had no place in a business office. 
The word was “‘dearest.”’ 

He unnarrowed his eyes. It must be a 
note to him, although Mrs. Bowser seldom 
gave way to her emotions to the extent of 
“‘dearest.’’ Reassured, he picked it up and 
read it: 


Dearest: Tomorrow we can steal away—just 
you and me—to our own little house. Yes, our 
own little house! How I thrill as I write these 
words! It’s a darling place, ‘‘far from the mad- 
ding crowd’s ignoble strife.” It’s so sweet— 
just big enough for us two—a cozy living room, 
a nook where you and I—alone, dearest, alone— 
can breakfast, a duck of a kitchen and our own 
room, our very own. And such adorable 
plumbing! And a fireplace! I can picture us 
sitting before its cozy glow, with—some day, 
perhaps, who knows?—little ones at our knees. 
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Mr. Bowser’s handkerchief sponged the 
drops of horror from his brow. The house 
referred to was clearly not Caslon Farms, 
the palatial Bowser summer place on Long 
Island, nor yet the no less magnificent 
Bowser duplex apartment in the city. He 
brought all his will power to bear and 
read on. 

Ah, sweetheart, think of having this little 
castle o’ dreams! I never thought we could, not 
for years, anyhow; but we can, for it is ridicu- 
lously cheap. Think, dearest, of a love nest, 
our own love nest! I’m so happy, so very 
happy that we have found it. I can hardly 
wait till tomorrow. A million kisses. 

YOUR OWNEST. 


His fingers clutched the paper as if it had 
been a throat. Mr. Bowser went back to 
his office slowly. He walked as if he were 
walking in fly paper. He sat down at his 
desk. He did not go out to lunch. He just 
sat there. He chewed up three pencils and 
a pen. He broke two buzzer buttons. He 
ordered an almost-perfect campaign for Jazz 
Juice, the “Zippy Drink for Zippy Folks,”’ 
entirely rewritten. Hesmoked an unadver- 
tised cigarette. He even almost growled 
at a client. 

Early in the afternoon, with a face cloudy 
and threatening storms, J. Sanford Bowser 
clamped his fifteen-dollar hat on his head 
and took his departure. His private ele- 
vator was still diving streetward when Mrs. 
Bowser, with asmile that would have turned 
vinegar to molasses, tapped on his office 
door. Elation was in her manner, but it 
gave way to disappointment when she saw 
that the office was deserted. The desire 
for a Marlborough-Somerset took her to 
his desk, and she lifted the brass box where 
the pedigreed cigarettes resided. There 
was a sheet of orange paper under it; it was 
the paper used by J. Sanford Bowser and 
by no lesser man. Automatically she ran 
her eye over it. Her lips grew taut, her 
whole figure stiffened. There in the bold 
characters of her spouse were the words: 


Dear Irma: J have been thinking about your 
black eyes all day. I have seen many eyes, man 
and boy, but I have never seen eyes like yours. 
They are wonderful, so true, so full of life. They 
are perfect. Can you meet me at the usual place 
at seven? I must see those black eyes again. 


It was signed simply “J. S. B.”’ 

“And this,’ said Mrs. Bowser, “‘is the 
men who said ‘Romance is like lukewarm 
tapioca to me.’ Reptile!” 

The light in the Marlborough-Somerset 
was dashed out against the bronze ash tray. 

“Likes black eyes, does he?’”’ breathed 
Mrs. Bowser. ‘ Well ” She clenched 
her fist ominously. 

Came morning, bright and clear; but 
the face of Pandora Irene Bowser was 
neither. A grim calm, herald of the ty- 
phoon, hung over her. Decision was written 
large on her countenance. Now and then 
she said to herself in a grating voice, ‘‘ Rep- 
tile! Oh, the reptile!’’ She had decided to 
talk things over with him at breakfast, to 
tell him that their lives had come to an im- 
passe, over the muffins and marmalade; 
but he did not appear for breakfast. With 
a finger like an icicle she buzzed for Miss 
Gussing. 

Memo to Mr. Bowser: , 

In re: important personal matter. 

I must see you in Quiet Room No. 3 at once. 

P. I. Bowser, Associate President. 


The note had hardly left her office when 
the answer flew back: 


Memo to Mrs. Bowser: 
In re: important personal matter. 
Was just about to memo you that I must see 
you in Quiet Room No. 3. 
J. SANFORD Bowser, President. 


“‘He’s going to confess,”’ said Mrs. Bow- 
ser, tight of lip. ‘“‘ Now for it!” 

She took up the damning orange memo- 
randum and marched to Quiet Room No. 3. 
It was to the Quiet Rooms that the 
members of the Bowser staff took their 
thoughts; to them they repaired for unin- 
terrupted heart-to-heart talks about canned 
Bologna, corsets, dog biscuits, mowing ma- 
chines, shoe polish and the thousand and 
one other products the Bowsers, Inc., put 
on the map. They were restful places, these 
Quiet Rooms, done all in gray. Mr. Bow- 
ser’s face seemed to have taken on the 
prevailing hue as he rose and bowed stiffly 
to his wife. Her answering nod was infini- 
tesimal. 

Straight to the gray table marched Mrs. 
Bowser, and she slapped down the orange 
memorandum as if she were playing an ace. 

““What,”’ she demanded, ‘“‘do you mean 
by this?” 
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He looked at her blankly; he did not 
seem to see the memorandum. 

“You’re good at explaining things,’”’ she 
said, and her voice would have cut steel. 
“Well, just explain this black-eye business.” 

He paid no heed to the memorandum. 
Instead, he had taken from his vest pocket 
a violet sheet and with fingers that trem- 
bled a little thrust it under his wife’s nose. 

“Speaking of explanations,’ he said, 
“try to laugh this away.”’ 

Mrs. Bowser looked at the violet sheet. 
Then, to the utter amazement of her hus- 
band, she began to laugh. 

“Stop, Jezebel!’’ he cried. 

“You know all about this, then?’”’ she 
asked. 

“Not all, but enough.” 
hollow. 

‘Just what do you know?” 

For a Jezebel she was strangely calm. 

“That you are planning to run off with a 
nincompoop with patent-leather hair!’’ he 
thundered. ‘‘That you have already ar- 
ranged for a love nest where you can live in 
open shame! Here it is, in your own writ- 
ing. He read: 


His voice was 


“Dearest : Tomorrow we can steal away—just 
you and me—to our own little house. Yes, our 
own little house! How I thrill as I write these 


” 


words! It’s a darling place 


Mr. Bowser’s voice broke. He did not 
want to believe that his ears were working, 


for they heard the laughter of his wife, | 


ribald, abandoned. 


“You laugh, you Jezebel, you laugh! By 
heaven v 


“But it’s so excruciating!”’ she managed 


tosay. “I can laugh, even though you have | 
betrayed me. That thing you’ve been reac- | 


ing is not a love letter.” 
“Oh, no?” said Mr. Bowser frigidly. 
“Tt’s an advertisement,’’ his wife said. 
“A—what?”’ 
“An advertisement for Leander’s Love 
ale The Already-Built-for-Brides Bunge- 
Ow.’ ” 
“What?” 


“The nincompoop with the patent- |’ 


” 


leather hair,’’ went on Mrs. Bowser, ‘“‘is 
young George Leander, the advertising 
manager. I’ve been trying to land the ac- 
count. There, I’ve let it slip out. But no 
matter—now that you’ve gone in for black 
eyes.”’ She was not laughing now. 

“Black eyes?”’ Mr. Bowser’s own blue 
eyes were blank. 

“Ask Irma,’ said Mrs. Bowser. 

“You know Irma?” 

“‘T’ve seen you together. 
love with her black eyes —— 
was bitter. 

A light seemed to penetrate the per- 
plexity of Mr. Bowser. For the first time he 
really read the orange memorandum before 
him. Then the Quiet Room heard a strange 
sound. It was Mr. Bowser laughing; not 
the polite laugh he used for clients’ anec- 
dotes, but a genuine laugh that welled up 
from deep down inside him. 

“You thought Irma and I ——”’ The 
thought overpowered him. ‘‘Why, man 
alive, Bowser, don’t you know I never take 
anybody but clients to the St. Regis?” 

“Clients?” 

“Certainly! Irma Blankenhorn is ad- 
vertising manager of the Perfection Arti- 
ficial Eye Company. ‘You can fool your 
own wife. Nobody can see through a Per- 


So you’re in 
” Her voice 


fection Eye.’ My own slogan, by the way. | 


The black eyes referred to in this note to 
Irma—I always call my clients by the first 
names for business reasons—are glass eyes. 
They are beauties too.” 

“‘But we haven’t the Perfection Artificial 
Eye account,” said Mrs. Bowser. 


“‘Haven’t we, though?” said Mr. Bow- | 


ser softly. Then, “Look here, Bowser, 
what day is today?” 

‘‘September eleventh,’”’ she answered. 

Yes, but what else?” 

She looked away. 

“Our wedding anniversary. I thought 
you’d forgotten.” 

“Forgotten? Say, look here! Why do 
you suppose I’ve been pussyfooting around 
with this Blankenhorn girl, meeting her 
outside the office and all that? Why do you 
suppose I’ve been talking Bowser Service 
to her till my tonsils ache?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Bowser. 

Mr. Bowser looked very hard at his shoe. 

“T wanted to have a little surprise for 
you, Bowser,”’ he said, “‘and I knew the 
thing you cared most about was new busi- 
ness, so I hustled out on the quiet, as I 
thought, and signed up the Perfection Eye 
people for one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth.” 
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Youcan bend, stretch, swing 
up your arm—you'll feel no 
pull from your Presidents. 
Their universal-acting back 
adapts itself to your move- 
ments. 

Wear Presidents and your waist- 
band loose. Then you'll miss that 
“after-dinner fullness”. A health 
aid—unhampered digestive or- 
gans function better, and unre- 
stricted waist muscles are better 
able to keep fit and resist fat. 


With Presidents on, your trousers 
always hang properly and your 
vest laps over just right—two 
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dressed man. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, 
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“Formerly a postal 
clerk, I earned $95 
. the first week selling 


Fuller Brushes,’’ writes C. L. 
Friend, a Fuller Manat Eugene, 
Ore. ‘‘As compared to my 
former job at small salary and 
no chance to increase it, my 
present work as a Fuller Brush 
salesman is a pleasure and edu- 
cation, inaddition to my largely 
increased earnings. The oppor- 
tunity for making real money is 
limited only by one’s own ca- 
pacity for persistent, intelligent 
work. I had no previous selling 


experience, but the training in 
salesmanship every man re- 
ceives will make almost any 
man, young or old, a successful 


salesman." 
If you are an ambitious man, 
Fuller will give you a chance to 


learn Salesmanship 
while you earn! 


and sets no limit on what a Fuller Man can make. 
Healthful, outdoor work. Earnings begin at once. 
(Read the full-page color advt. of Fuller Brushes on 


another page in this same issue.) 


Write for this Book — 


“Out of the Rut”’ telling how hundreds of men left future- 
less jobs to make with Fuller three or four times as 

much money as they thought they ever could 
make. Don’t wait for this book, but get in touch 
at once with any one of the 230 Fuller Branch 
Offices (for address of nearest one, look in 
telephone book). Evening appointments 
made, if desired. Address, The Fuller 
Brush Co., 1066 Windsor Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller 
Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton), 
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Mrs. Bowser reached out and laid her 
hand on his. 

“Yesterday,’’ she said, ‘I got Leander’s 
signature on a hundred-thousand-dollar 
contract for Love-Nest Bungalows. It was 
that ‘dearest’ ad of mine that sold him. I 
wanted it to be an anniversary surprise for 
you.’ 

The Quiet Room heard a new sound. It 
was caused by Mr. Bowser forgetting 


EVENING POST 


Seog and kissing Mrs. Bowser. She drew 
ack. 

‘“Why, Sanford—in business hours!” 

“This is my business,”’ said Mr. Bowser, 
and kissed her again. 

“And you said,’’ she murmured, “that 
romance to you was like so much lukewarm 
tapioca pudding.” 

“But I like lukewarm tapioca pudding,” 
declared J. Sanford Bowser. 


PEDDLERS SIZE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Might fix up a trade for you, Mis’ Had- 
low. Be back this way some time this 
afternoon if I make out all right.” 

He put the package of Electric Cleanser 
on the bench beside the tub. ‘“‘ Might take 
and try this on your wash, anyhow. Won’t 
cost you a cent—call it a sample. ” He hesi- 
tated. ‘How much did you and Jim put 
into the place, all told?”’ 

She considered. 

“Tt’s hard to say. I had six hundred, and 
Jim must’ve spent more than that before 
I gave him mine to pay off the mortgage. 
But I’d be glad to get a thousand.” 

“When I come back you hold out for two 
thousand anyhow.” Uncle Clem wagged 
his head. ‘‘Won’t hurt to have room to 
come down a mite if we got to.” 

He moved with a swiftness that startled 
Elmer. Usually there were deliberate for- 
malities of departure, but this time Uncle 
Clem was back on the seat in a single brisk 
motion; he took the reins without apology 
and spoke sharply to the team. Once in the 
highway, he even touched them lightly 
with the whip—a thing unheard of in El- 
mer’s experience—and slapped the reins on 
their backs as they broke to a trot. Elmer 
said nothing until they drove straight by a 
promising farmhouse. 

““Why don’t we stop here?”’ 

“Getting close to dinner time, and I got 
a sort of hankering to eat to a hotel for a 
change. Guess we can get to the Glen by 
noon.” 

“You going to sell that woman’s place 
for her?”’ 

Uncle Clem shook the lines. 

“Don’t know if I can, Elmer. Ain’t ever 
tackled real estate, but I always had a kind 
of notion I’d admire: to try it sometime. 
Sort of like to see if I could sell that there 
gold stock too. Le’s see. Guess I’d say, 
‘Mr. Clinton, you’re abs’lutely c’rect. 
Folks ’t buy gold mines has to buy sight 
unseen, and that’s why I’m giving you this 
here chance to get in spang on the ground 
floor of the King Solomon Black Sand Gold 
Dredging Corp’ration, where the gold’ s out 
on top, in plain sight, Mr. Clinton.’ I’d 
say ” 

He was still saying it when they drove 
down the drowsy main street between the 
brick store buildings and turned into the 
alley that led past the porch of the Glen 
House to the hotel stables in the rear. 
The stock salesman waved affably from a 
splint chair in the strip of shade. Uncle 
Clem interrupted his hypothetical dis- 
course long enough to moisten his lips. 


II 


ND a dollar off ’n that f’r two dinners 
makes it cost you only a dollar ’n’ a 
half net—best bargain you'll drive in a 
month of Sundays, Mr. Dougall. That 
there Universal C’mpendium’ll pay f’r it- 
self two-three times a week till you wear it 
plumb to pieces. One-fifty is just right, 
Mr. Dougall. Much obliged.” 

The eloquence which had relaxed Mr. 
Jesse Dougall’s jaw and cash drawer had 
also drawn the stock salesman in from the 
porch. He watched Uncle Clem extract 
the bill and coin from Dougall’s acquies- 
cent fingers and.slide the fat red book across 
the open register. The drawer and the jaw 
snapped shut together, a moment too late. 
Uncle Clem turned, his hand extended. 

““How-do, sir? My name’s Bixby. See 
by the register that yours is Magnerson. 
Right pleased to meet you again.” 

He shook hands cordially and lowered 
his lank height to a chair. Magnerson, 
grinning, followed his example. 

““Reg’lar treat to listen to you this morn- 
ing out yonder.’’ Uncle Clem wagged his 
head. ‘‘Ain’t often I get a chance to hear 
real genuine scientific salesmanship.” 

Mr. Magnerson’s dark countenance sof- 
tened visibly. He produced a fat cigar 
which Uncle Clem stowed carefully in his 
breast pocket, explaining that he wouldn’t 
smoke it till after dinner. Elmer, swinging 


his legs in an opposite chair, watched ex- 
pectantly. He had followed Uncle Clem’s 
amended version of the compendium can- 
vass with attention, just as he had listened 
a few minutes earlier to the less interest- 
ing debate in the stables, culminating in 
the sale of a bottle of spavin cure to the 
hostler. His face revealed a certain dis- 
appointment at Uncle Clem’s subsequent 
remarks. 

“Yes, sir, a reg’lar treat. If that there 
dog hadn’t went and raised all that rumpus 
I'd ’ve stayed outside till you got through. 
Guess you sold him a right good bill of 
stock, all right.” 

Magnerson scowled reminiscently. 

“You lose. Never made a dent in him.” 

“Kind of afraid you wouldn’t. Hadlow, 
he’s peddler’s size, I guess. Sight of folks 
like that, Mr. Magnerson. Takes somebody 
their own measure to handle ’em, sort of.’’ 
He grinned. ‘‘Too bad you wasted your 
trips 

“Guess it won’t break me.”’ 

Magnerson rolled his cigar skillfully 
across his mouth and crossed his legs. Uncle 
Clem agreed with wistful eagerness. Across 
the room Elmer scowled. It displeased him 
to observe his uncle’s deference; Elmer 
saw nothing whatever to admire or respect 
in Mr. Magnerson. 

“Don’t s’pose it will.’”” Uncle Clem tilted 
his head. ‘Don’t s’pose you care one way 
or the other. Sight of difference between 
your business and mine.’ 

Magnerson accepted the tribute mod- 
estly by rolling the cigar back to the other 
corner of his mouth. 

“Yes, sir, a sight of difference,” said 
Uncle Clem again. ‘I s’pose you aim to go 
back to the city right off, without trying 
to sell nobody else out here. Don’t know 
as I blame you either. Ain’t nobody here 
except old man Hadlow ’t could buy enough 
to make it worth your while to stay 
around.” 

Magnerson twisted his fat neck so that 
his slightly undersized eyes dwelt obliquely 
on Uncle Clem. 

“That’s about the size of it,’’ he agreed. 
“Of course, if I ran into somebody else I 
ue give him a chance to buy in; 

ut pv 23.99 

He paused, and his expression became 
visibly more alert, a great fold of loose jowl 
pushed up by the point of his collar as his 
neck twisted a little farther in Uncle Clem’s 
direction. 

“Say, if you know anybody around here 
that might want to get a slice of this 

Uncle Clem considered. 

“T don’t s’pose there’d be hardly any- 
thing in it for me, the way you're fixed,”’ he 
suggested regretfully. “‘Wouldn’t be worth 
your while to pay no ¢e’mission, of course.” 

Magnerson’s mouth opened and shut; a 
curious grimace contorted his face, as if he 
struggled against a strong emotion. But 
when he spoke his tone was casual enough. 

“Not as a general thing—no. We’re 
offering King Solomon stock so far below 
its real value right now that we’d be suckers 
to split with anybody. You can see that. 
But”—Mr. Magnerson appeared to con- 
template a benevolent impulse—“‘but if 
you could tip me off to a good live prospect 
I guess I could make it worth your while. 
How about 5 per cent?” 

Uncle Clem half closed his eyes to calcu- 
late. Slowly he shook his head. 

“T was afraid it wouldn’t work,” he said. 
“The trade I was sort of studying over 
couldn’t be handled without I had a bigger 
discount. I’m right sorry too.” 

Magnerson leaned closer. 

“Look here, brother, I’ve wasted a day 
coming out here in the sticks. You lead me 
to a live one and we'll make it 10.. Hiow’s 
that?” 

“Tt’ssome better,’’ admitted Uncle Clem. 
“It’s mighty lib’ral, with a stock like that, 
’t you can sell most anywheres you like. 
But I’d have to get 20, anyhow, to handle 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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erfecting the balance 


Seventy million bushels of potatoes rotted 
inthe ground, unduglast year. Yetonly anormal 
number of bushels reached the market, at prices 
practically ruinous to the individual grower. 

What broke the market? Why did the mar- 
ket break? 

Those undug potatoes; they broke the mar- 
ket—and the grower. Rumors came to the 
farmer that there was a general over-produc- 
tion of potatoes. He rushed to dig his own and 
to get them to the market before the other fel- 
low. Thousands on thousands of “other fellows”’ 
did the same. The market sagged heavily under 
this enormous load. Prices broke so, it didn’t 
pay to dig the rest —70,000,000 bushels that 
never reached market. 

Can you imagine a manufacturer throwing his 
goods in the river because he couldn’t sell them? 


So long as the farmer was blind to the funda- 
mentals of merchandising and selling that make 
for orderly distribution of products, at prices 
fair to all, he played a losing game. Someone 
else profited from his labor. Absorbed with the 
problems of production, he has been too willing 
to leave to others the mysteries of distribution. 

But the mists which obscured for him the 
need for such knowledge are clearing away. The 
Country Gentleman is helping him to see his way. 
As the others drilled him faithfully in practical 
production principles, The Country Gentleman 
first made clear to him the need of modern mer- 
chandising methods—of better grading, coop- 
erative action, and orderly supply. 

The farmers who read The Country Gentleman 
see on both sides of their fences. They are the 
farmers who are making money. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
this here trade I’m figuring on, and it ain’t 
in reason to s’pose you could afford nothing 
like that.” 

Magnerson examined him narrowly. 

“On asmall block I might go as far as 20 
as long as it’s you,’’ he admitted. “It’s 
making you a gift, but 

“T e’n see that,’’ Uncle Clem interrupted 
gratefully. “I couldn’t really ask that 
much. But this here trade ’d have to be 
handled ——” 

He stopped. ‘‘Le’s talk this over while 
we’re eating dinner, Mr. Magnerson. It’s 
kind of complicated, some ways; but I guess 
I e’n get it straight.” 

He leaned his elbows on the spotted 
cloth when the waitress had listened to their 
orders. 

“Rec’lect that place where you passed 
me when you was driving into town? 
B’longs to old man Hadlow’s daughter- 
in-law. Young Hadlow’s dead and she 
wants to sell out and go back to the village. 
Mil’ner by trade, before she married him. 
Right tidy little farm too. It’d ought to 
fetch two thousand, and she’s hanging out 
to get it. Old Hadlow won’t pay a cent 
over sixteen hundred. Don’t get on, them 
two.” 

Magnerson scowled. 

“T don’t see what ag 

“Gimme time and I’ll show you.”’ Uncle 
Clem leaned closer and his voice dropped 
a tone. ‘‘Get to know something about 
womenfolks, peddling. Sharper’n a needle, 
some ways. Rather sell a man any day, I 
would. But you get so’s you can handle 
the women too. Great hands f’r swapping, 
they are.’”’ He chuckled. ‘‘Take and try 
to sell a woman a passel of tinware f’r a 
dollar cash, and she’s bound to beat you 
down to maybe eighty cents. Take and 
offer her a dollar-fifty f’r a bunch of rags 
that’s worth maybe two dollars, and she’ll 
hang out all day to get two and a half. But 
you ¢’n most always swap her the tin for 
her rags, if you don’t go talking cash first. 
Built that way, I guess.” 

He waited until the squeaking shoes of 
the waitress advertised her retreat to the 
kitchen. 

“Now you was offering this here King 
Solomon stock to old man Hadlow f’r 
around ten cents on the dollar. S’pose you 
and me was to go out yonder this afternoon 
and swap Mis’ Hadlow twenty thousand 
in stock f’r that there farm. Wouldn’t 
wonder a mite if she’d do it.”’ 

Magnerson’s jaws moved mechanically 
as he considered. 

“Suppose she does. We’d have to sell 
the place to the old man to cash in, and he 
didn’t look any too easy to me. If he 
wouldn’t buy it I’d be stuck with a farm.” 

“He'll buy it all right.”” Uncle Clem 
nodded diagonally. ‘‘You gimme a chance 
to sell him that there place for less’n two 
thousand and I’ll guarantee I e’n do it, 
same ’s I sold him that Stylo Stylus this 
morning.” 

‘ Magnerson slanted the little eyes toward 
im. 

““A fifty-cent gimcrack’s easier to sell 
than a two-thousand-dollar farm. Your 
work’s smooth, all right; but 

“Tt don’t matter what you’re selling,”’ 
insisted Uncle Clem. ‘‘It’s who you're sell- 
ing to ’t counts. I e’n handle Hadlow. 
He’s peddler’s size, same’s I told you.” 

Magnerson hesitated. 

“Maybe, but suppose he ain’t?. Where’d 
I be, with a farm on my hands?” 

“Tl tell you what. If I can’t sell that 
farm to Hadlow for around what you pay 
for it, Pll buy it offen you myself. There!’ 

Magnerson chuckled. 

“You? What with?” 

Uncle Clem plunged a hand into his inner 
pocket and brought forth a worn pass book. 
He held it open at the last entry, which 
showed that the Pittland Savings Bank held 
a total of nearly eighteén hundred dollars 
to his credit. Magnerson’s brows went up 
almost to his low-growing hair. He mois- 
tened his lips and drummed fat fingers on 
the untidy cloth. 

“Here’s the prop’sition,’’ said Uncle 
Clem: “I’ll help you buy Mis’ Hadlow’s 
place offen her so’s you get it f’r two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of that there King 
Solomon stock, retail price. When you got 
it I'll either take and sell it to old man 
Hadlow f’r sixteen hundred cash, net to 
you, ’r else I’ll take it offen your hands my- 
self at what you paid. Guess that’s fair 
enough, ain’t it? Any way it works out 
you can’t lose nothing.” 

Magnerson gave ground, his little eyes 
receding a bit farther into his skull. 
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“Maybe, but we’d have to get a deed 
drawn and acknowledged, and that would 
take time and bother.” 

“Won't, neither. Mis’ Hadlow’s got the 
deed all drawed only f’r the names. Soon’s 
we get her sold you c’n drive her into town 
and have her acknowledge it in front of 
Judge Gregg, while Elmer and me stay out 
to her place and take care of her boy. 
Soon’s you get back with her you and me 
e’n go over to Hadlow’s and close up the 
deal. Easy as feeding milk to a shote.” 

Magnerson patently prolonged the argu- 
ment against his inclination. 

“Listens all right, but where do you 
come in? You doing this for your health?” 

Uncle Clem grinned cheerfully. 

“Guess it won’t hurt my health none to 
pick up a tidy profit. Stand to make all 
I e’n get outen Hadlow over sixteen hun- 
dred, don’t I? And you was mighty close 
to selling him that there stock for two 
thousand ’s morning. Don’t you fret 
about me.” 

Presently the waitress inquired tartly 
whether she was supposed to wait till sup- 
pertime before she could clear the table. 
Magnerson departed to reéngage the livery 
rig and Elmer waited on the porch while 
Uncle Clem performed an errand in the 
dingy brick block across the street. When 
he rejoined the boy he seemed in even bet- 
ter spirits. Elmer could hear him humming 
the doleful hymn tune as he crossed the 
sidewalk. Elmer scowled. 

“What’s the matter of you, son?” El- 
mer’s frown tightened. Uncle Clem never 
gave him that name except when he was 
unusually pleased. ‘‘Don’t look like you 
was glad we got this here chance to tackle 
some real big business. Ain’t every day we 
e’n sell gold mines and real estate both.” 

Elmer swung a spiteful foot. 

“T bet that man’s a great big skinner, 
that’s what I bet,” he declared. ‘‘ You beat 
him down easier’n that lady that was try- 
ing to sell the stove lids inside the rags that 
time. I bet —— 

“Sh-h! Yonder he comes.” 

Elmer glanced up, puzzled by the tone. 
For some reason Uncle Clem wasn’t angry 
at him. The hand that dropped on his 
shoulder as Magnerson cramped the wheel 
before the horse block was unmistakably a 
friendly, approving hand. Elmer’s spirits 
lifted. He even unbent so far as to accept 
Magnerson’s noble gift of coltsfoot and 
licorice root, to which he devoted himself 
contentedly as the livery rig—a surrey 
this time, with a team of brisk trotters— 
outraced its dust cloud along the Glen 
road. On the front seat Uncle Clem was 
buoyantly optimistic. 

“First-rate peddling weather,’ he an- 
nounced. ‘“‘Day like this a feller c’n take 
and sell most anything he’s a mind to.” 

And Elmer, beginning on the second 
stick of licorice root, saw his uncle lick his 
lips as if he also tasted something good. 
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ND Mr. Magnerson ain’t only offering 
you a chance to come in spang on 
the ground floor of this here King Solomon 
Black Sand Gold Dredging Corp’ration, 
Mis’ Hadlow. It ain’t only just the chance 
of a hull lifetime to get this here gold stock 
f’r ten cents on the dollar; it’s more’n 
that—it’s a chance to sell your place f’r 
a fair price, same ’s you been wanting to 
sell it since last summer. You get two 
thousand dollars f’r the farm, Mis’ Hadlow, 
and you get that there money all invested 
in this King Solomon stock—twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, Mis’ Hadlow.” 

The woman spoke with a visible effort, 
her eyes moving from the peddler to Mag- 
nerson, his Stylo Stylus poised above the 
indorsement form on the back of the gilt- 
bordered certificate. 

“It’s right kind of you, Mr. Bixby, and 
I hate to look as if I didn’t appreciate it; 
but’’—she twisted her red fingers desper- 
ately—‘“‘ but I got tosell the place for cash, or 
else stay right here. It’s a roof over us,. and 
we can make out to stay alive.” 

“T c’n see how you're fixed, Mis’ Had- 
low. Don’t blame you a mite f’r wanting 
cash to open up your mil’ n’ ry store. And 
T’ll tell you what I’ll do, so’s you e’n man- 
age it whenever you’re a mind to. Any 
time you want to sell this here stock I’ll 
*gree to sell it f’r you, Mis’ Hadlow, ’r if 
I can’t I'll buy it offen you myself. You 
only got to say so, and 

Her glance met his for a moment. She 
nodded wearily. ‘‘All right then, Mr. Bixby. 
It’s mighty kind of you.” 

““What’s the first name, Mrs. Hadlow?” 
Magnerson leaned forward over the table, 
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the point of the Stylo Stylus describing 
tiny eager circles above the certificate. 
Uncle Clem raised his hand. 

“Wait a minute! Guess you hadn’t bet- 
ter write in Mis’ Hadlow’s name, Magner- 
son, long ’s she wants I should get her the 
eash. You can just leave that space blank 
and write your own name down to the 
bottom. Then any time she goes to sell she 
can write in whatever name she sells to, 
without waiting to get a new c’tif’cate 
made out.” 

Magnerson shrugged and complied. He 
slid the indorsed certificate across to the 
woman, who lifted and studied ituncertainly. 

“Now we’ll drive in town and fix up that 
deed,’”’ said Magnerson briskly. ‘“‘ Bixby 
won’t mind waiting here and taking care of 
your little boy, Mrs. Hadlow. Won’t take 
over an hour before you’re back again.” 

Mrs. Hadlow glanced at Clem Bixby as 
if in question. He nodded brightly. 

““Good idee,” he said. ‘“‘Do you good to 
get a drive back of them high steppers, Mis’ 
Hadlow. Me and Elmer’ll take good care 
of Charlie. You go and get on your bonnet 
and fetch along that there blank deed 
while Mr. Magnerson unties the team.” 

Uncle Clem’s cheerfully imperative ges- 
ture seemed to overbear her hesitation. 
Magnerson exploded in admiring whispers 
as the door closed after her. 

“Sh-h! Better have the rig up to the 
door when she comes back.” Ungle Clem 
touched a finger to his lip. ‘‘And, say, you 
might ’s well bring Judge Gregg out with 
you when you come back. Kind of handy 
to have him over yonder when we got to 
transfer title to Hadlow.” 

Magnerson winked happily and de- 
parted. Uncle Clem waited by the inner 
door till the woman reappeared, ready for 
the drive. 

“‘Might’s well leave that there c’tif’cate, 
Mis’ Hadlow, long ’s you want I should 
sell it f’r you. Might get a chance to get 
you the cash right off.” 

She handed him the paper without argu- 
ment, and he slipped it quickly into his 
pocket. The surrey,. drawing up to the 
doorstep, interrupted her in a fumbling 
attempt at thanks. Uncle Clem led her out 
to it and stood watching until the dust 
cloud reached the bend in the road. He 
went around outside the house, to find 
Elmer and the solemn-faced Charlie each 
engaged with a fraying yellow twig of lico- 
rice root. 

“Going to take a little walk, Elmer. You 
stay here and play with Charlie till I get 
back.” 

Elmer nodded. 

“You sold it mighty slick, Uncle Clem. 
Bet you could, didn’t I?” 

Uncle Clem grinned. 

“‘Guess it ain’t so darn different from 
peddling, after all,’”’ he admitted. ‘Take 
good care of Charlie, Elmer. Be back 
pretty soon.” 

He rounded the house again, and keeping 
to a cow path through the pasture be- 
yond the barn, walked briskly up the gen- 
tle slope toward a tongue of woods that 
shut off the view. His lips moved. 

“Te’s see. I’ll say, ‘This here King Solo- 
mon Black Sand’s the reg’ lar ’riferous kind 
’*t don’t need only a trip through one 0’ 
them there patent dredges to sieve the 
gold outen it same ’s a thrashing machine 
gets the wheat outen straw. Yes, sir, Ill 
say, it ain’t giving your dollar a fair deal 
without you leave it grow ——’”’ 
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LMER was puzzled as the team toiled 

up the slope toward Hadlow’s. There 
had been no chance to question Uncle 
Clem about that short whispered talk with 
Mrs. Hadlow while the surrey waited out 
in front of the house. Elmer wondered 
what Uncle Clem could have said to make 
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Charlie’s mother cry that way, with her 
hands full of money. He wondered where 
Uncle Clem had got all those bills, too; he 
wondered why Magnerson’s glowering face, 
turned at visible risk to the fat, short 
neck, didn’t seem to make Uncle Clem stop 
talking. 

““What ever happened to that there slick 
crook ’t you ketched trying that seed-oats 
swindle?”’ Uncle Clem had already inter- 
fered with Magnerson’s talk of King Solo- 
mon stock by prompting the judge to 
professional reminiscence. Now, in spite of 
Magnerson’s facial rebuke, he interrupted 
again, Just as Magnerson was explaining 
how the stock would bounce up when the 
first dredge started working up the aurif- 
erous black sand. 

““We gave him four years down at Still- 
burn to think up a better one.” 

The judge spoke with evident relish. 
Uncle Clem chuckled. 

“Sort of figured he’d get something like 
that.”” He addressed Magnerson: ‘‘ Don’t 
know as I ever struck a county ’t’s so down 
on swindlers as Tuck County is, specially 
since Judge Gregg’s been county attorney. 
Jury don’t give a crook hardly no show 
etree, 

Magnerson grunted. The judge re- 
peated another anecdote that seemed to 
bear out Uncle Clem’s opinion. They 
stopped at Hadlow’s side door and Magner- 
son tied the hitching rein with a sullen 
jerk. Hadlow, a stooped, gnarled figure in 
bagging black clothes, emerged to the 
porch, his lantern jaws close-set. 

“You back?” 

His tone and look made it clear that 
Uncle Clem was an unwelcome guest, but the 
peddler seemed content with the greeting. 

“Yes, sir—me and Mr. Magnerson here 
been buying up some first-rate farm prop’ty 
and we figured we’d ought to give you a 
chance to bid on it, Mr. Hadlow. Been a 
right busy day f’r me so far, it has. Never 
figured I could come in here before sun- 
down and offer you a bargain like this. 
No, sir. Wouldn’t happen once in a month 
o’ Sundays, Mr. Hadlow.” 

The words blurred as he moved past the 
surly old man, and Magnerson and Gregg 
followed him into the house. Through the 
open window, Elmer, agreeably occupied 
with the licorice root, caught an occasional 
fragment of the debate. 

“You’re absolutely right, Mr. Hadlow. 
That’s just exactly what I was going to 
say myself. There ain’t a ready sale for 
farm prop’ty, these times. That’s why I 
talked Mr. Magnerson into coming up here 
to give you a chance to buy this here farm 
f’r half what it’d ought to fetch if he was to 
hang on toit. Yes, sir, if it wasn’t like you 
say, I d’know if I c’d ha’ made him do it.” 

Elmer nodded approvingly. Uncle Clem 
was just as good at selling a farm as he was 
at selling a lot of tinware. He listened to 
talk of prices; Hadlow, driven back on his 
reserves, haggled stubbornly now. 

“You c’n set there and talk your head 
clean off,” he snarled, ‘but you ain’t goin’ 
to talk me into givin’ a cent over fifteen 
hundred f’r that farm, Bixby.” 

Elmer climbed down from the seat and 
approached the window. 

“You figure you c’n talk me outen my 
eyeteeth, don’t you?” Hadlow spoke bit- 
terly. “‘Think I keep a bank under the 
floor somewheres? Know’s. well as I do t’ 
I ain’t got a cent of loose cash left.’ De- 
cision came into his tone: ‘‘No, sir, if it’s 
cash you want you’re jest wastin’ wind, 
Bixby.” 

“Tell you what—le’s make it a trade 
then.’’ Uncle Clem spoke in the key of one 
who concedes much. ‘Mr. Magnerson’s in 
the gold-mine business, and you ain’t. 
You’re in the farm business and he don’t 
know a thing about it. What say you trade 
him them two hundred shares in his gold 
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mine f’r this here farm? Guess that’s a fair 
swap, ain’t it, Mr. Hadlow, considering 
what you give f’r the stock?” 

An inarticulate noise escaped from Mag- 
nerson. Elmer was interested in the phe- 
nomenally red tint of his face. Uncle Clem 
continued briskly, while Hadlow scratched 
the white stubble at the side of his chin. 

“’Course that there stock’s worth two 
thousand, and a sight more, the same ’s 
Mr. Magnerson’s been telling the judge 
here; but so’s the farm too. Looks to me 
like a swap ’d suit all hands. You get a 
two-thousand-dollar farm f’r a passel of 
gold-mine shares ’t only cost you fourteen 
hundred and sixty, and Mr. Magnerson 
gets two thousand dollars’ worth o’ stock 
f’r a piece of land he’s offering for sixteen 
hundred. Both of you making around five 
hundred dollars clean profit outen the deal, 
ain’t you?”’ 

Elmer, watching Magnerson, saw the 
purple tinge of his skin fade down to a 
muddy yellow, saw his little eyes twitch 
toward Judge Gregg, who contemplated 
him between attentive, half-closed eyelids, 
his chair blocking the doorway. Uncle 
Clem turned to the mining man. 

“Suits you, don’t it, Mr. Magnerson? 
This here stock’s just the same as cash 
to you, ain’t it? You can get two thousand 
f’r it any time you want to sell, ’r you e’n 
hang on to it and maybe get twenty thou- 
sand, soon’s that there patent dredge starts 
in to sieve the gold outen that ’riferous 
black sand. Told you I’d get you what you 
give f’r the place, didn’t 1?” he chuckled. 
“Kind of funny, though, to get you back 
the same c’tif’cate you give Mis’ Hadlow.” 

Magnerson slanted another glance at the 
judge. 

“All right,” he said, “I’ll do it.” He 
loosened his collar with a tremulous fore- 
finger. ‘‘ Fix up the deed and I'll sign it.” 

He pocketed the stock certificate when 
the transaction was completed and squeezed 
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setting that welcomes even when 

bd * “ce e ” 
no voice cries, ““Come in.” The 
room itself invites. 


Imagine a different floor here 
and you have imagined a differ- 
ent room. This floor is linoleum, 
and a linoleum floor of well- 
chosen color and design becomes 
part of the room as well as of the 
house construction. 


There is more than color and 


. decoration: to a linoleum floor. 


There are smoothness, quiet, 
warmth, and permanence. A 
properly laid floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is perhaps the easiest 
of all floors to clean. An occa- 


living in this room 


sional waxing and polishing re- 
stores its newness, and it never 
requires costly refinishing. 

If your house needs new floors 
or if you expect to build, go to a 
furniture or department store 
and examine Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. You will see plain colors, 


Jaspés, or two-tone effects, and» 


distinctive parquetry, inlaid and 
printed designs, also linoleum 
rugs, printed and inlaid, for any 
room, from entrance hall to attic. 


Write to our Bureau of Inte- 
rior Decoration for ideas as to 
proper patterns and colors for 
use in your scheme of home deco- 
ration. No charge for this ser- 
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You can make sure that you 
are getting Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum by looking for the Circle 
“A” trademark on the burlap 
back. 


Armstronc Cork Company, Linoteum Division’ 


S00 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


_How to Lay Linoleum 
on Wood Floors 


In summer wood floors expand. In winter 
they dry out and contract, with a tendency 
to open up the cracks between the boards. 
Your linoleum floor, therefore, should be 
cemented (not tacked) over a lining of 
builder’s deadening felt which has been pre- 

viously glued to the bare floor boards. The 
felt takes up expansion and contraction and 
gives you a permanent, waterproof, good-look- 
ing floor. The added service and wear this 
method gives are well worth the extra cost. 
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Old Dutch Cleanser works wonders in cleaning 
your stove and cooking utensils. It insures absolute clean- 
liness and makes everything wholesome and sanitary. 


Old Dutch ts a natural cleanser free from lye 
acid and hard, sharp grit. That’s why it is so thorough and 
economical. Its fine particles, which are flat-shaped, cove 
a great amount of surface; and easily and quickly wipe away 
all grease, crusts, stains and impurities without scratchin 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch for savio 


time and work. Use it for all cleaning. 
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The man who owns a Kuppenheimer Overcoat is splendidly equipped for a long winter 
of business and social activity. He will be warm in the coldest weather, and he'll 
present a good appearance wherever he goes. Kuppenheimer Overcoats are an outstand- 
ing example of the modern clothes-buying principle—an investment in good appearance. 
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of the physical kind, will hear 
much from a common-sense 
people except ‘‘ You can stand 
it if we can.”’ I speak of this 
because I know of another 
President’s wife who foolishly 
used to fan up that picture of 
her lonesome, suffering hus- 
band, locked up with a deified 
sadness of great understanding 
and universal love. On one 
occasion, when she was most 
eloquent about it, we learned 
that her husband was busy in 
his own room, still in his nighty, 
trying to solve a puzzle in a 
Sunday newspaper. 


Foul Play! 


KNOW a man who has been 

within striking distance of 
the Presidency and may be now 
for all anyone can say. I am 
not at all sure that his election 
would not be a public calam- 
ity—on account of his wife. It 
would be unfair to name this 
man. Both he and his wife 
have fine lovable qualities. 
They hew to the line and they 
do not make concessions from 
their beliefs and principles. 
The man has great vigor and 
a sensitive, responsive nature. 
And yet the wife turns the edge 
of his vigor and plays upon his 
sensitive nature as one would 
play discords on a piano. She 
adores her husband. She is the 
essence of intenseloyalty. But, 
to use an old useful expression, 
she keeps him haired up. She 
sees ghosts. She hears treach- 
erous footsteps. She manages 
to convince him that there is 
foul play afoot! When she 
thinks of the word ‘‘conspir- 
acy”’ her breath comes faster 
and her eyes shine. In the 
course of his political life she 
may have managed, in some 
rare instances, to warn him of 
false friends, but her main 
effect, in spite of the depth of 
her love for him, has been.to 
sour him, to fill him full of 
doubts and distrusts. So the 
pair of them—lovers, they are, 
too—go about the world snarl- 
ing at shadows. If this man 
were elected there is no indica- 
tion that the same loving and 
horrible wifely influence would 
cease just because home had 
become the White House. 


The strange result, by the way, of wives who are always seeing conspiracies against 
their husbands is that they are the easiest victims of conspiracies. Not only do they 
succeed in cutting off trust in strong men who would be good lieutenants, but they 
gradually eliminate all persons except those who worship the husband. This policy, to my 
mind, is a fatal one. All my experience of seeing big men at close range together with 
their satellites goes to show me that the most dangerous group to have around one is a 
group of worshipers—the yes-yes boys—a group to which all Presidents and all financial 
giants are peculiarly exposed. The truth is that few men are 100 per cent great or 
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right, little as they may realize it themselves; and there- 
fore it follows that the yes-yes boys who say that the chief 
is 105 per cent great and right are usually either stupid or 
crooked. Nevertheless, the suspicious wife becomes the 
easiest victim of the yes-yes boys. Little by little she 
begins to believe that the man who does not think her hus- 
band a little more than 100 per cent infallible is faint- 
hearted or has been influenced by mysterious, disloyal 
conspirators, and little by little she begins to bask in the 
sunshine provided by all the dishonest self-seeking flatter- 
ers, even when they are planted near her by skilled intrigue. 
Strange result this! The woman who says she never sleeps 
on the welfare of her husband often sweeps the horizon 
with her watchful eyes until, without knowing it, she be- 
comes stone-blind! 

I speak first of the dangers to great and near-great men 
which come from the various classifications of the Adoring 
Wife. I do so because I am not certain that the Adoring 
Wife—who, no doubt, is acceptable enough as a companion 
and loving mate—is not, in certain forms, the most dan- 
gerous affliction a man on his way up the ladder can carry. 
I have no objection to being adored. I like it. It is the 
vicious forms which adoring may take that create the 
trouble. 

I have spoken already of the Sentinel Wife—the one who 
cooks daily feedings of distrust and suspicion and conse- 
quent bitterness, all in the good intention of safeguarding 
her husband from harm. There is another dangerous vari- 
ety—the Coddling Wife. 

It may appear absurd to say that the Coddling Wife has 

had an effect upon the history of our country, but I assert 
it. I know the wife of a man in high office who, behind the 
scenes, coddled him into his gravest errors and screened 
him so well from all the little storms that when the great 
wind came it blew him down. Of course the difficulty with 
the Coddling Wife is that she not only bathes the wounds 
but she prevents any callus from growing on the man— 
anywhere. She turns his attention entirely upon him- 
self, and thus away from what other men are doing and 
thinking. He begins to think as a god thinks—inde- 
pendently of men or facts—which is quite becoming in 
a god, but is a foot-slipping business fora man. He 
begins to have impatience with disagreement, and even 
the suggestion of a flexible open mind annoys him, and 
he is irritated alike by any new information and any 
old manly friends. Such a man, coddled enough, is 
usually found transferring his freeholds from the man’s 
world to the woman’s world. He is found thirsty for 
coddling in larger doses than even his wife can furnish. 
He likes to sit in a harmless way with three or four 
female ears and, as the Pullman porter says, “‘not argue 
noways but jes’ han’ it out!’’ That man—and you 
know him—is on his way to being done for. He loses 
his hitting power and thinks he still has it. He grows 
soft behind the eyeballs, where he thinks the shafts of 
love still lie in torpedo tubes. 


Killed by Kindness 


OW in this particular epoch, when women have en- 
tered the world of man’s interest, it is not at all dif- 
ficult to step from the Coddling Wife to the Coddling 
Circle. I know good men and true who are doing it, and 
it is not a pleasant thing to have one’s friends who have 
capacity for stalwart service gradually become tame 
cats. Few of these men take seriously the things the 
Coddling Circle says. They do not tell the Coddling 
Circle so, because that hurts the modern young and 
old girl’s feelings, but what the man really is looking 
for is the modern young and old girl’s ears. I can 
count in my own range of contact today a great 
American figure who learned in such a circle to 
talk first like a philosopher, then like a dictator, 
then like an oracle, then like a god, and finally in 
vague nothings, like a fifty-cent card reader. 
I can count in this group a great figure in Amer- 
ican education and two or three editors. I recall 
the case of a prominent orator now in the United 
States Senate. I think of the ex-president of 
one of America’s largest banks who talks too 
much and certainly consults too much with in- 
tellectual women. Of course critics, artists, 
authors are too numerous to mention. Perhaps 
not every case is attributable to a Coddling 
Wife, but usually that is the coal hole where the 
man on the world’s useful highway leaves the 
hard pavement behind. 
There are other kinds of the Adoring Wife. 
I will point out but one more dangerous type of 
this class. A woman who is merely an Adoring 
Wife may be a great help to certain men, espe- 
cially those who need encouragement and self- 
confidence. I know of a member of one of the 
recent cabinets who needed his Adoring Wife, 
and set forth new blossoms every time she 
watered him. I know of a President of the 
United States who, when his courageous wife be- 
came ill, was like a rudderless ship. It was not 


because she knew much of what was going on, but because 
the man had to feel the presence of her indomitable spirit 
and her loyalty to him. She was a kind of spiritual com- 
missary behind the battle lines. 
. But if there is any adoring to be done by a wife let it be 
done when the blinds are pulled in for the night. Let no 
mistaken wife think she can carry on any direct-to-the- 
consumer advertising campaign about her husband. We— 
the world—perhaps ought to like it, but we do not. Some- 
thing perverse in us revolts against wifely red fire burnt in 
front of her mate on the public square, and her hand-made 
halos on his head are tempting to those who can find a 
missile. In Washington today there is one Adoring Wife 
who has almost advertised her distinguished husband out 
of the realm of dignity and made him by praise almost as 
unpopular as she is by reason of her praising. The third 
dangerous type of Adoring Wife is the one who does it 
openly. No one stops her. Her husband often feels that 
to correct her would wound her love; her friends always 
feel that to curb her would excite her distrust; her enemies 
are delighted to let her go on her innocent, destructive way. 
I remember: an incident which illustrates the kind of 
Adoring Wife who does not lose her sense of proportion. 
A certain candidate for national office had immensely irri- 
tated his wife by descriptions of a girl whom we will call 
Lucy Leewel. Lucy had been a sweetheart of his boyhood. 
She was the most slender, graceful fairy of light, according 
to his description. He recalled her with long sighs. His 
wife used to say, “‘ For goodness’ sake, don’t talk to me any 
more about that Lucy Leewel!”’ It was a standing joke 
with their friends that mention of Lucy would set the teeth 
of the Adoring Wife on edge. One day, during the cam- 
paign, a deputation of five hundred came from a neighboring 
county. They were all shaking hands with the ‘‘man who,”’ 
and finally one stranger said, thrusting forth a good dirt 
farmer’s hand, ‘‘ You know my wife, senator, an’ heresheis.”’ 


She Manages to Convince Him That There is Foul Play Afoot! When 
She Thinks of the Word “‘Conspiracy’’ Her Breath Comes Faster 
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“Are You Actually Suggesting That You Beat it Off to New York and 


Leave Me Sitting Pretty on the Farm?’’ 


“You scarcely need any study, Nancy,” Aunt Myrtle 
protested. “I think your paintings very sweet just as they 
are, they are so—so i 

“__ true to Nature!”’ put in Aunt Rose. 

It nearly drove me wild! What use was there in even 
attempting to discuss such a question? With a shout of 
contempt I flapped the reins and we moved off toward the 
village with all the celerity of a homing turtle. 

“Do you want to stop at Spinelli’s or will you go 
directly home?”’ I asked. 

“Home, please, dear,” said Aunt Myrtle. ‘We have a 
meeting of the Historical Society tonight, and we must not 
get overtired. Such a full day! Perhaps you will ask Mr. 
Spinelli to send up a quarter of a pound of tea and a 
pound of butter? You have to pass by i 

“____ on your way home!’’ concluded Aunt Rose. 

“Of course I will,” I replied, feeling a little bit ashamed 
of my crossness. 

The dear little futile old things! What did taking out 
my nastiness on them get me anyhow? Why did I trouble 
to take them out driving if I didn’t like them? They 
burbled on from the back seat about the Historical Society. 
Some great soul had pried herself loose from a seventeenth- 
century frying pan, and it was to be formally presented to 
the organization that evening. A five-slat-back rocking- 
chair from West District had been restored and was now 
on view. Good Lord, how could they care so much for the 
past, anyhow? Why didn’t they have a lecture on some- 
thing sensible—the Cubists, for example? 
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When Doctor Gray of his own accord had stopped in 
front of the aunts’ prim little white house, and I had 
helped them find the key under the doormat, they gave 
me a cordial invitation to attend the meeting above- 
mentioned. 

“It is going to be unusually exciting,” said Aunt Myrtle 
at parting. ‘And I do want you to see that skillet! 
Nancy, we all believe it dates back to about 1690, but 
before we place it on view we want to make absolutely 
sure that it is—is ‘3 

““_____ American,”’ said Aunt Rose. 

“Well, I’ll probably show up, dears!”’ I said cheerfully, 
climbing into the surrey. One had to say something. Not, 

of course, that I had the least intention of 
going to their old dehydrated jamboree. 

All New England villages are proud of 
their elm trees, but ours were the very finest 
I had ever seen. There were a hundred on 
either side of the main street, arching above 
our little business center with that graceful 
dignity peculiar to the lyre-elm, and how I 
loved them! Since it was written, I had 
never driven or walked beneath them with- 
out remembering our soldier poet’s lines: 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree! 


This afternoon, with the sunlight flickering 
through the enormous branches, they, as al- 
ways, compensated me somewhat for having 
to live in Little Cape, and from looking up 
into the green vault I almost forgot Aunt 
Myrtle’s errand until I was directly opposite 
Jonathan Brown’s Cash Grocery Store. 

At least that is how the sign read. It had 
been painted forty or so years ago, and over 
the name was a picture of Justice in a volu- 
minous nightie, serving a seafaring man 
across a grocery counter—a subject that had 
fascinated me since childhood. Old 
Mr. Brown had sold out and moved 
to California, and although the ex- 
terior remained unchanged, inside 
the store swarmed with Spinellis—at 
least a dozen of them, varying in age 
from the doddering grandpa down to 
a pert, black-eyed young chicken of 
fourteen. 

Mrs. Spinelli shoved her large tight 
bosom across the counter at me. 

“Well?”’ she said. ‘‘What can I 
do-a for you?” 

Her face, between the really lovely 
dangling earrings, was like a fat 
hawk’s. 

““A small package of Cedarbrook 
Ceylon tea, please,” said I, “and a 
pound of butter, for Miss Myrtle.”’ 

““No more Cedarbrook,’’ she 
snapped. ‘‘We don’t carry that line 
no more. Here is something just 
come in—Rothman’s Special—sixty 
a can.” 

“But the Cedarbrook was so good!’’ I objected. 

“Well, we don’t carry it no more,”’ she said, and turned 
away abruptly to shriek some order at the flapper. 

I left the shop, offended. The woman made me furious 
with her eternal efforts to make me buy what she wanted 
to sell, instead of what I desired to purchase. Why in the 
name of goodness shouldn’t we be supplied with Cedar- 
brook tea? Our whole family, and most of the ladies in our 
church, had bought it from Mr. Brown for years, and yet 
I knew we would all of us meekly accept the cheap alter- 
native offered in this case, just as we had fallen for a 
hundred other substitutions. It was alittle thing, but some- 
how it made me so mad that I actually trembled as I came 
down the store steps; and to give myself time to recover 
I turned and looked blindly into the show window of the 
next shop—a mere shack of a place where, under the sacred 
name of Art and the enchanted title of Novelty, picture 
postcards, cheap toys and tawdry souvenirs were set out, 
helter-skelter. I had seen the same display a hundred 
times and hated it. 

A familiar voice aroused me. 

“Hello, Nancy!” it said in rich guttural tones. ‘‘ How’s 
the girlie, eh?” 

It was Morris Bowditch, oldest son of the proprietor. 
He was lounging in the doorway, bracing himself with his 
unctuous hips, his magnificent if somewhat oily mane of 
curly hair stirring back from his forehead in the evening 
breeze, his smile at once patronizing and obsequious. 
Morris had been born in Little Cape, and served, in camp, 
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through the World War, but I didn’t like this young man. 
Still he was a solid citizen in his own fashion. 

“Hello, Morris,” I replied. ‘‘I’m fine, thanks.” 

“Say, listen!’”’ he called after me without changing his 
position. ‘Is your brother going to be home tonight?”’ 

I hesitated. “‘ Why, yes, I guess so!’’ said I grudgingly. 

“Well, tell him I’ll be over!’’ he shouted. “I got some- 
thing I should see him about!” 

“Allright!” I said, climbing into the surrey and driving 
off with as much urgency as Doctor Gray would permit. 

Well, one thing was settled: If Morris was 
coming to our house that evening I was going 
to the Historical Society meeting. At least that 
crowd wouldn’t have any cheeky foreigners in it! 

We lived on one of the main corners of the 
town, directly opposite the Thomas Hoadley 
mansion—which was a vast Victorian structure 
closed since old Mrs. Hoadley’s death, its broad 
lawns gone to seed and its fence beginning to 
show need of repair. There were only two mem- 
bers left in that family—Elmer, a distant cousin, 
still with the A. E. F. in Germany, and Lila, the 
granddaughter who had inherited the place but 
didn’t care enough for it to bother about taking 
possession. Across from this was a little park 
containing a drinking fountain and our honor 
roll, a handsome memorial of solid white pine 
with fast-fading paint. On the other corner, 
the one near the ocean, stood our house, a very 
old building, once the show place of the town. 

It had been built by our great-grandfather, 
and remodeled by Captain Elihu Steerforth, our 
grandfather, from whom Bobby and I inherited 
it. Between-our house and the Hoadley place 
ran a road leading out to the Point, a mile 
farther on, where the summer cottages were. 

I had to turn down this road a few feet in 
order to reach our barnyard, and scarcely had I 
begun operations on Doctor Gray’s harness when 
a motorcycle came tearing along and stopped 
alarmingly at the gate. The rider uncoiled him- 
self from the saddle, and there before me stood 
David Cooper, the tall thin Cooper boy whom 
everyone called Hasy. 

“This ought to be useful!’’ he drawled, com- 
ing towards me. ‘Catching you alone like this. 
Turn your head away, Doc; I’m going to kiss 
her!’’ 

“No you don’t, Easy!” said I, nuzzling 
Doctor Gray’s long nose for chaperonage. “I 
haven’t given you any mortgage on me yet, old 
thing, so lay off. But why the motorcycle, Easy? 
And the uniform? Why, boy, you’reacop! Since when?” 

“Yes, lookit, got a badge and everything!”’ said he with 
his beautiful smile full of big white teeth. “That ought 
to be useful, eh?”’ 

He pirouetted slowly like a manikin. The snugly fitting 
uniform displayed a figure worth looking at, and the 
gaiters set off a handsome pair of calves. This was the first 
time I had ever seen Easy, the well-known leading lazy 
man of our town, dressed in anything except loose overalls, 
an ill-fitting khaki uniform or a badly cut Sunday suit. 
Now he looked positively dashing, even though when he 
removed the new cap his blond hair was as unruly as ever. 

“Easy, that is some landscape!’’ I admitted. ‘But 
why the strong-arm-of-the-law stuff?”’ 

“Well,” said he thoughtfully, ‘“‘there is a motorcycle 
goes with the job. And that ought to be useful.” 

“Lord, it’s a funny thing for the last of the Coopers to 
be doing,” I replied. ‘The town traffic cop! Why, Dave, 
your ancestors would turn over in their graves.” 

“The job keeps me out in the open air,’’ said he cheer- 
fully, ‘‘and I rather like the idea of this town progressing 
so fast it needs a traffic cop. Why, Nancy, do you know 
there are more than fifty high-powered cars down at the 
shore this season?”’ 

“T didn’t know it, and I don’t much care!’’ I replied. 
“As for this dashing metropolis—why, it’s got to dash a 
whole lot harder before I’m blinded by the dust of its 
progress. I only wish to heaven I had the money to clear 
out and go to New York!” 

“What you want to go for beats me!” said Easy. “If 
this town was good enough for your mother and her 
mother it ought to be good enough for you. At any rate, it 
will have to be when you marry me, because this is where 
I live.” 

“Who ever said I was going to marry you?”’ I demanded. 
“‘T’ve told you one hundred times that I won’t decide a 
thing until Elmer Hoadley comes home from Europe. And 
even then I may not decide anything. I have my art to 
think of.”’ 

“Well, I just thought I’d mention it,” said Easy. “Take 
your own time deciding, Nancy. Good-by, I must be run- 
ning along! Running along is now one of the best things 
I do—and sweet Santa Claus! I can move at sixty miles 
an hour without shaking a foot!”’ 

Easy threw one long leg over the motorcycle. The thing 
snorted and roared and came to life. He saluted me with 


The Silence for Once Dis=« 
turbed Even Me, for Now 
it Was the Silence Which 
Holds Some Living Thing 


an awkward gesture and then abruptly shot out of sight. 
I finished putting up Doctor Gray, my mind disturbed 
over the fact of Easy’s new job. After all, there were only 
two possible young men left in town. My own brother 
was one; and Easy, the other, had beecome—good Lord, I 
was no snob, but to marry a cop! 

- As for the boys who hung around the post-office steps 
at night—well, anyone knows what that trash is like. 
Never in my life had I talked to any man of my own age 
about the things for which I most cared—pictures, music, 


The only male in our town 
who knew about them was old Mr. Richmond, the high- 


theaters, the movies, books. 


school principal. And he didn’t know much, because he 
still thought that Charles Dickens was all the rage, and 
hadn’t seen an exhibition of paintings since Grant was a 
cadet. I’d never seen one myself, but that was not the 
point. I felt horribly lonely, and where men were con- 
cerned I was likely to stay so. The fact weighed depress- 
ingly upon me as I crossed the yard and entered the house, 
stopping at the foot of the stairs, as I always did, to look at 
Nokomi, the idol. 

On the outside our house was in no way peculiar. It had 
once been a fine colonial type, but my grandfather had 
brought it very much up to date, 1860 being the date he 
picked. The roof was flat, with a cupola on top, put there 
presumably for my grandmother to climb into and watch 
for him whenever the Pirate, as he had been called, was 
away on one of his long voyages to China or the Indian 
Ocean. 

Captain Elihu always smelled of rum and cinnamon and 
a weird Oriental perfume like incense. He was accused of 
being a smuggler, although nobody ever proved it, and to 
his death he remained the terror of the town. We children 
used to get out of his way when he came bellowing down 
the street, his wooden leg making a terrific pounding and 
his whiskers flying in the wind. For grandfather was not 
only terrifying in himself but he was supposed to worship 
the idol in our hall, and perhaps he did. At any rate the 
house often smelled strongly of incense, and as a little girl 
I would sometimes wake in the night and lie trembling 
while unearthly noises, muffled but heart-shattering, came 
up from where Nokomi filled one corner from floor to 
ceiling. 

It was a life-size figure oberlata with gold leaf, seated 
in a niche as elaborate as itself, sexless and menacing and 
many handed, with strange realistic amber eyes which 
seemed to turn and follow one’s movements to every cor- 
ner of the room. Grandfather had warned us that if the 
idol’s eyes ever moved it would mean doom to our house. 

“Don’t ye dast to tech it!’”’ he told Bobby and me. ‘‘He 
don’t like familiarity. And he knows everything goes on 
in this house, mind! He sees with them eyes, he does, and 
he sees more than you guess. If ever the eyes move, look 
out for rough weather in our family. Give him respect 
and run respectably and he’ll leave ye be! Do as I say, 
not as I do, young folks; not as I do!” 


Then the old man would laugh horri 
was over ninety, and senile, his words g 
hearts. 

One day when I was about twelve 
in the room and the eyes moved. I ra 
mother, who quieted me and told me { 
nervous hallucination. She didn’t credi 
and neither did Bobby, and so, with th 
acceptance of childhood, I half bell 
that it had been some trick of light. B 
incident grandfather died. Ne 
A scepter fell from one of the 
and hit him on the head. H 
killed instantly, although the 
lying prone before Nokomi | 
morning, when my mother ¢ 
the kitchen fire. Y 

The house with its hoard 
equally to Bobby and me, F; 
the place was like a junksh 
things were very lovely, like 
dolls from China, or the Jar 
which lay so vividly upon t 
walnut bed in grandfather’s 
hideous, like the Rogers gr 
parlor, and the shell wreath 
there. Butmost precious ton 
paintings. It was from him, t 
who had died before I could 
inherited my talent, although 
a bit like his nice conventiona 
was my home. Bobby and I 
ourselves since my mother’s d 

I made my usual salaam to! 
running upstairs, dressed in 
model the mail-order catalog 
year. Bobby had gone down 
should have returned on the 6: 
So, deciding he had stayed fi 
would be coming out on th 
ate without him, and left the 
shadowy mystery. 

Going anywhere in the e eve 
to me, for there wasn’t even 
house in town, and I danced a 
under the cover of the darknes 
tickling strains of Stumbling. 
from the phonograph in Vi 
where the boys were starting 0 
wild nights. And then I reac 
Whale, the ancient inn which 
torical Society building, and 
the big white columns of its portico fot 
the hall where the meeting was bein: 

The society room looked, as they 
junkshop where there wasn’t much 
were horrible portraits of sour-face 
the guns, presumably, which they had 
Indians, although one glance at suchan 
people should have overcome the ! 
further action being necessary. There 
on the hearth, and a wooden cradle, 
utensils which looked more like inqu 
The only chairs were Early Amerie 
slats and stiff high backs. You had 
or go without. The corner cupboar 
much-advertised iron skillet, even 
hinges, the great beams overhead at 
the floor—all were handmade, and a 
Suddenly it struck me as rather ii 
things, in spite of generations of har 
good and strong. 

The members were all present: M 
and his old-maid daughter, the doet 
selectman with his incessantly movi 
the exception of myself, Helen West 
the only person present who could: ( 
called young. Almost all the origina 
sented—stooped and shabby, man of ° 
souls in all. 

The secretary was reading thal | 
stumbling over her own handwriting 
be sorry I had come. And when old 
Easy’s great-uncle, was introduced a 
evening, I would have left except fo 
people had moved in back of me an 
without creating more of a disturba 

Uncle William towered well ove 
that his halo of snowy hair almost re 
ceiling, and in the candlelight his shi 
behind him like the giant ghost o 
His beard was long and white, and 
lost under the deep arch of his bro 
truly; a sort of senile Jove, but lik 
old bore. I squirmed in an agony 0 
began. 

“What I remember about Little Cap! 
I have been asked to tell a little of a 


| Well, friends, that is a long time ago. 
ninety-three years old, and I can remem- 
were very different here. Over there 
47 stands—well, that was a cow pasture. 
)| there to watch the whaling fleet come in, 
4 insight! I can remember when grass was 
wn the middle of the main street—yes, 
,) coach came once a week with letters and 
mail you received. I remember waiting 
$1 of this very building. This building was 
aad no electric lights in this town then, no 
ad hard workers, prosperity, and we—we 


zleveloped a complete blank just at this 
ooking at the-ceiling as if he expected to 
eoof. The room was very still, waiting for 
3 himself and go on. The pause grew in- 
sat length the spirit seemed to return to 
yad he resumed. 

a3 the young men used to stay here,’’ he 
td to be plenty of work for them to do 
ye no foreigners here to do it for them. 
Jian remember the very first foreigner who 
li. He was a young Italian man with a 
1; Indeed, there was a young artist living 
tinted a picture of Saint John and used 
iis the model. The artist, Simeon Steer- 
>\yne to face the Master in heaven, but the 
\t up a little fruit stand, partly with my 
eouragement, is still with us. That is 
“(9s the cash grocery now.” 

licher, that’s only twenty years ago,’’ ob- 
i) voice. “Even we can remember that. 

an you were a boy.” 

we coming to that,’’ said he mildly. ‘‘As 
yen I was a boy there were nothing but 


Americans in this town, and if they weren’t good at it we 
quickly unmasked them. We went to church three times 
on Sunday and the families from back on the big farms 
brought their lunch and ate it in the churchyard in the 
summertime. The farm where Tony Salvator lives now— 
why, they had as big a family as Tony’s, or bigger, and it 
took an especially built carryall to fetch them all to service. 
This town started out to rival Plymouth, with that deep 
bay. But something happened—I don’t know just what. 
We have changed too much, too much!” 

I couldn’t listen any more. Changed! Little Cape 
changed! What nonsense! I sat in a stew of my own 
incoherent irritated thoughts, while the old man rambled 
on brokenly. And when at length the speaker sat down I 
made a move for the door, only to be halted by an unex- 
pected sight. Mrs. Spinelli was sitting directly behind me! 

She had not changed from the clothes in which she served 
at the shop, and still wore her substantial black skirt and 
dubiously white shirt waist, above which her long earrings 
dangled incongruously. Seated immovably, with her 
hands folded over her stomach, she was completely out of 
place, but her presence did a curious thing to the society 
rooms. They simply flew together—became of a piece and 
fraught with meaning. It was as if I suddenly saw the 
Historical Society building as a little fortress of Puritan- 
ism, and the feeble, stodgy old members as its tottering 
but determined defenders. For some unformulated reason 
an instant resentment of Mrs. Spinelli’s presence flamed 
up in me. I pushed my way over to Aunt Myrtle and 
asked a question. 

“Why is Mrs. Spinelli here?’’ I demanded. ‘‘What on 
earth can she want joining a thing of this sort?”’ 

“Well, my dear, I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Aunt 
Myrtle, bewildered. ‘She wanted to join, and she’s a 
perfectly good, hard-working woman. I know nothing 
against her. An excellent wife and mother, I’m sure.”’ 
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With an abrupt good night I turned on my heel and left. 
All the way home I boiled inwardly. Then my reasoning 
powers began to function. Wasn’t mine a stupid, non- 
sensical feeling, after all? Why should I resent that 
woman’s presence on the so suddenly sacred altar of my 
town’s traditions? Was not America known throughout 
the world as the golden land of opportunity, and did we 
not take an enormous sentimental pride in being the natu- 
ral refuge of the downtrodden and oppressed peoples of 
Europe? ‘Here is half of mine, because you have thrown 
yours away!’’ That had been our generous motto, always 
a lavish sentiment, but surely we could well afford it! I 
scolded myself into feeling ashamed of my narrowness. 
After all, how ridiculous it was to raise an invisible differ- 
ence between buying groceries from these people and ad- 
mitting them to a public association! Bah! I’d be as 
small-minded as the rest of the first families if I didn’t 
escape from the town before long! With a mental gesture 
of dismissal I ran up the front steps of my home and burst 
in upon Bobby, who was alone in the living room. 

My brother would have been hard-boiled, but the fire 
under him apparently went out before he quite got to that 
point, with the result that the worst one could say of him 
was that he had a habit of cocking up his left eyebrow and 
smoked innumerable cigarettes. If Bobby had committed 
a nice healthy murder, funnily enough, I could have under- 
stood him better. But he was decidedly small-time. He 
was supposed to run the little greenhouse which was our 
only source of income, and this he attended to in a half- 
hearted fashion, while Jake Neptune did the hard labor. 

Removing the dangling cigarette from between his too 
pale lips, Bobby broke into a torrent of words as soon as he 
set eyes on me. 

“Say, kid!’ he shouted. “What do you think? Morris 
Bowditch came over this evening, and said they’d like to 
buy this place! Their business is growing so fast they want 

(Continued on Page 149) 


” 
's) Funny Thing for the Last of the Coopers to be Doing,’ I Replied. ‘‘The Town Traffic Cop! Why, Dave, Your Ancestors Would Turn Over in Their Graves”’ 
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“‘Never Mind the Others,’’ Says I. 
is to be Nice to the One I Say”’ 


“Your Job 


worth one hoot with the hoot monde in America. The 

swell giggle-frills and finale-hoofers snags their dance 
steps from South American barrel-houses, doll-rags ain’t 
no good unless they has been flashed first by a French cro- 
quette on the Rue-de-la-Pay-as-you-enter, a show is gotta 
be gargled in Russian to get the prominent coin at the 
gate and the stuff for a bun comes from bunny Scotland. 

All of this has been Columbused before and I ain’t wise- 
wheezing nothing new, but it ain’t until me and the frau is 
settled down at Doughmore-on-the-Sound that I notices 
particular how us hundred percenters is flopping for the 
foreign dew-dudes. It only takes a coupla weeks to get the 
slant. Around the club, where we bumps off most of our 
time, teapots is called sammywares, a quick shot in the arm 
before chow is a aperistiff, and the lad that runs the fodder 
department of the joint is a matrons de hotel. If you don’t 
happen to know a waiter’s name you don’t call him Jack 
like we used to at the Fly-Speck Lunch or the Greasy 
Spoon down on the levee; you call him Carson, that being, 
I understands, the name of a English family that’s turned 
out classy napkin-flippers for a lotta hundred years. Just 
like the Flannigans has always been grand traffic cops, and 
the Schmidts demons at the delicatess. 

I got as much right in this Doughmore dump as a clam’s 
got in a restaurant chowder, but like I told you lads before 
I was drug there by the misses on the account of her side- 
kickers, the Magruders, having busted into the place 
through their Uncle Jake, an old coot who’s got enough 
jack to pay all the bricklayers in the union what they think 
they oughta get for a day’s work and have enough left over 
to buy a whole bin of the kinda coal that burns. For a 
while I does everything I can to frame an exit outta the 
deadfall, but the wife is hipped on the place and they ain’t 
a leave stirring. So being stuck, I sticks. 

I ain’t one of these particular guys and could get by even 
comfortable sleeping with a wet dog in a swamp, but any- 
wheres them Magruders is, is too tough for me. If Jim 
and Liz was to be swimming down at Atlantic City and I 
was to be wading in the water at Liverpool I’d get a cramp 
from being in the same ocean with ’em. That’s the way 
them blah-babies affects me. So you can easy imagine my 
joys when Kate crashes into my afternoon nap one day 
with the news that the Magruder hen has came. 

“Lizzie’s calling,’ says the frau. ‘Get up.” 

“Let her call,” I yelps. “She ain’t never got anything 
but a four-flush.” 

“Such being the cases,’’ comes back the handcuffs, ‘‘you 
must be crazy to see her. She’s all excited about some- 
thing.” 

“T guess,” I remarks, climbing off the flop, “‘somebody’s 
finally got it through her head that the Maine’s been sunk, 
and Jim’s gone to town to enlist.” 

I curses into my shoes, damns my collar on and grumbles 
into the living room. Kate and Liz is ruining a neighbor 
when I busts in, but seeing me, they leaves her running 
around without no reputation on, and switches the subject. 

“T got wonderful news,” says the Magruder disease. 

“Where’s Jim?” I asks. ‘‘He been hurt?” 

“Hurt!” gasps Lizzie “What makes)you think that?” 


[« getting so that nothing, the which is home-grown, is 
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“Nothing,” I answers, “don’t have to make me think 
that way, but I don’t see him around and you was just saying 
you had wonderful te 

‘“‘Dink’s here now,”’ cuts in the wife, slipping me a scowl. 
“Out with it, Lizzie. What you got on your mind?” 

““Mah jongg,”’ whispers the total loss, and steps back, 
mysterious, like if she had just let us in on the secrets of 
them Spinks. I’m the first to get over it. 

“Jongg mah,” I replies. “If the sister is in distress and 
will indicate by the proper signs and ala 

‘“What you talking about?” interrupts Kate. 

““Ain’t that a pass word?”’ I asks, turning to Lizzie in 
surprise. “‘No? Funny. Sounds just like the one we used 
to give the guard at the outer gate in the Loyal Order of 
Ring-Tailed Bearcats. Iremember as if it was yesterday.” 

“See if you can remember it tomorrow,” suggests the 
frau, ““when nobody ain’t here to listen. Tell me about 
May Young, Lizzie. Is that the woman ——” 

“Mah jongg,”’ cuts in the Magruder hen, “‘is a game the 
which all the swells is taking up and so is we.”’ 

“What is it?’’ I asks. ‘A new kinda bridge?” 

“T don’t know much about it,”’ admits Lizzie, ‘but Jim 
says it ain’t no more like bridge than golf is like casino. It 
comes from China and it’s so swell that they don’t let no- 
body play it over there excepting them mandolins.” _ 

““What,”’ I inquires, ‘‘would happen if somebody should 
pick it out on a banjo?” 

“T ain’t talking about them kinda mandolins,”’ explains 
Lizzie. ‘‘A mandolin in China is like a duke or a count, and 
they is the only ones that is allowed to play this mah 
jongg. The common people over there—the collies, 
Jim says, they is called—has their heads chopped off 
if they is caught with the game. Besides, the sets cost 
so much that only nice people can get them.” 

“Nice people, eh?” I remarks. 
“T suppose of course they wouldn’t 
sell none to a bootlegger or a 
dope spreader. Does this my-junk 
layout you is talking 
about take brains, 
Lizzie, or is it one them 
pastimes you could 
learn easy?” 

“Jim says,’’ answers 
she, ‘‘that it’s harder’n 
bridge and that pretty 
soon nobody’ll be play- 
ing auction no more ex- 
cepting the lower 
classes. I’m crazy to 
play it.” 

“And quit bridge?”’ 
I asks. 


“Yes,’’ says Liz. ‘‘That’s getting socommon.” 
“T gotta hand it you, gal,’”’ says I. ‘‘Here you 
been spending, at the leastest, five years at the 


game and you is just getting to the point where you is be- 
ginning to suspect that two hearts is a better bid than one 
club, when you ups and leaves it flat. It takes nerve to let 


all that work go to waste and take up with a Chink ie 

“T’m sorry,” cuts in the Magruder blah-brain, “that I 
ever learned auction.” 

“Liz,” says I, “‘you remind me of a feller I knows that 
oncet worked half a day in a drug store when he was a kid. 
He tells me he’s sorry he learned the damned business.” 

“Why?” she wants to know. 


TONY 


“Dink!”’ snaps the wife. ‘We ain’t in 
them gutter-snap friends of yourn. Tell 
about this here jah-mong game.” ~ 

‘Mah jongg,” says Lizzie. “‘ We is gonr 
afternoon. Sallie Proctor bought a set an¢ 
coming to her house at four o’clock—a re: 
dolin, that knows all about it. We has al 
come—you and me and Jim and him.” 

“Count him out,’’ I barks. “I knows { 
now, and besides I been neglecting my | 
something shameful. I wouldn’t think of f 
stuff until I catches up with the latest y 
blooded sports. I’m surprised at you, am 

‘“Me?”’ she gulps. “What about?” 

“The idea,” says I, ‘‘of a fine Christian 
is, going in for something invented by a 
Where is your morals? It may be a goo 
says, but the road to hell is paved with gc 

“T don’t see no harm,” begins Lizzie, 

“That,” I explains, “‘is because you d 
these slant-eyed babies. They is a crafty] 
get everybody to playing this mah jongg, 
they’ll ease in other Chinese costumes, like 
and the such, and before you knows it y 
josh-sticks and praying to this lad Confu: 
kids is so cuckoo about. 
You know what it says 
in the Bible, don’t you? 
East is west and west is 
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Sing Squats Four of the Folks Dow 


the trains shall meet. You gotta watch 
_ Give ’em an L and they’ll swipe the whole 
als can do what you want but I ain’t gonna 
with my soul. Count me out.” 

e enough to take this hop of mine half 
{so the misses. 

has been hearing somebody talk,’’ she re- 
\ gruder wren, “but nothing ain’t been said. 
res his tongue its daily dozen about this 
noon. Four o’clock, did you say?” 

ttle slow dressing herself up and me down, 
4; to get to the Proctors’ on time. Yeh, 
|. ain’t the sorta guy that’d let his woman 
jice where they is a Chinaman. 


vw 


t a dozen folks at the mah-jongg party, 
J, Magruder and his Uncle Jake. The old 
‘ood scout and I high-signs him off to a 


| Chink?” I asks. 

in a coupla minutes,” says he. “‘ You wild 
. too?” 

es back, “I’m crazy about it—just about 
i to play ring-around-a-rosie in a snow- 
t,o clothes on.” 
ais, “what are you doing here then, Dink?” 
), ain’t here,” says I. “The guy you’re 

‘e O’Day’s husband. What do you know 
1) ongg?”’ 
pyed oncet,”” answers Uncle Jake. “It’s a 
an of rummy, fancy expressions, dominoes 
n There’s a little of everything in it, and 
nhing. It’s a sorta Hoyle hash.” 
tie Sallie Proctor drifts over our way. She’s 
shers that nobody ain’t been able to cap. 
yiced man you,” she spouts at me. “Have 
x(a moon from the bottom of the sea?”’ 
t}) it for nobody but you,”’ I replies, gallant. 
it, minute I’ll go home and get my diving 


hk of it,” says the Proctor pain, ‘‘I believe 
ré plum blossom in unseasonable time.” 
32 anything I ain’t got,’”’ I comes back, and 
rif away. I turns to Uncle Jake. 
hyband know?’’ I asks. ‘‘Shame, ain’t it?” 
” laughs the old boy. “She ain’t lost her 
’snah jongg expressions she was pulling.” 
i¢ flowers in this game?” I inquires. 
niinto the Sound after moons?”’ 
x/ains Uncle Jake, “is just names for 
igiands. Getting a moon outta the 
in like filling an inside straight.” 
ys; “and what’s the plum blossom?”’ 
e|ve of dots,” he tells me, ‘‘and get- 
yyhen you needs it is just about the 
ieee 


je 


en Minutes I’m Jerry 
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same as picking up a fourth ace 
against a couplapathands. Get that 
book over there on the table and 
wise yourself up.” 

I starts reading and don’t get no further than to find out 
that “‘mah jongg”’ is the Chinkish word for chippy-bird, 
when in paddles the bobo that’s gonna learn us the game. 
He’s all silked out like the opium king in the mellerdrama; 
you know, the lad that don’t do nothing but ring a bell to 
have eighty-six people murdered and Bertha, the adding- 
machine girl, kidnaped and brung to him through a trap 
door. 

Sallie Proctor gives us all a knockdown. The guy’s name 
is Sing High Lee and from what she tells us about him he’s 
some spuds in China, being three or four laps anyways 
ahead of the emperor when it comes to social standing. He 
talks English nearly so perfect as me. 

“How’d they manage to hook a classy boy like 
him?”’ I asks Uncle Jake. 

“Twenty fish per the hour,”’ answers 
he. 
; “You mean,” says I, surprised, 
i “that swell naboob is doing this for 
dough?”’ 
be “What’s funny about that?’’ comes 
i Pee, back Magruder. ‘‘ Nowadays, you could 
te easy get a grand duke to look after your 
furnace, and a countess to wash the 
dog. Since the war, titles is a drag on 
the market. I hears lots of these Chinos 
is cleaning up teaching this mah jongg. 
It’s the thing—this learning a Chinese 
game from a Chinese.” 

“Yeh,” says I, ‘“‘and I suppose in 
Doughmore you’d get a old maid to 
show you old maid, a iceman to tip you 
off to freeze-out and asea captain with 
a mouth full of tobacco juice to explain 
spit-in-the-ocean.”’ 

“Come on,” says Uncle Jake. ‘‘The 
curtain’s going up.” 

The Proctor dame’s put a box on the 
table and motions to the gang to crowd 
around. Then Sing High Lee opens up 
the layout and dumps out a whole mess 
of little blocks that looks like dominoes 
excepting that they is marked up like 
laundry tickets. They is made half 
outta bamboo and half outta the heads 
of bush-league ball players. All the 
numbers and such is on the ivory side. 

Besides the blocks they is a flock of 
sticks with different kinda dots which is 
a Chinaman’s idea of chips. A guy 
that makes a killing in this game looks 
like he’s got his winter supply of kin- 
dling in front of him. They is also a 
coupla dice and a dewfligger with four 
tablets in it which tells you what kinda 
wind you is if you insists on knowing. 
It’s just about as necessary to the game 
as a red joker in a blue bridge deck, and 
is only in the set for them kinda blanks that can’t 
remember which side their right hand was on the last time 
they seen it. 

Sing squats four of the folks down at the table—Lizzie 
is one of ’em—and starts a frame of this mah jongg. The 
rest of us stands around like a chorus of kibitzers listen- 
ing in. In about ten minutes I’m jerry. The game ain’t 


I Walks Out With Him, the Lad Looking 
Back All the Times at Lizzie 


nothing but rummy dressed up in a 
seventy-five-dollar suit of Chinese 
doll rags, and with a lotta hurrah 
and side stuff that ain’t really got 
no more to do with the case than the flowers is got to do 
with the blooming spring in Tra-la. It’s like sitting down 
at a table all cluttered up with knifes and forks and spoons 
and fancy plates and then getting nothing served to you 
excepting a ham sandwich. I learns afterwards that half 
of the motions you go through in this sketch is to fix it 
so nobody can cheat, these yellow boys being so suspi- 
cious of one the other they wouldn’t even play with their 
mothers, for nothing a side, unless she rolled her sleeves 
up and cut her finger nails close. 

Like in rummy, the idea in this mah jongg is to fill up 
your mitt with threes of a kind and sequences, only instead 
of dealing out cards, they stacks up these little blocks I 
been telling you about, in a square, and you pulls ’em out 
one at a time. Each come-on in the game gets thirteen to 
start off, and when he’s ready to flop ’em, he yelps ‘‘ Mah 
jongg”’ and cashes. They is discards as in rummy. When 
you picks one up that gives you a three-card straight flush 
you says ‘‘Chow.”’ If it makes three of a kind you calls it 
“Pung.” And that’s about all they is to it. They is a few 
trimmings, like winds and dragons and seasons, and a lotta 
goofy expressions like ‘‘robbing a koung”’ and “‘the major 
quadruple joy,” which sounds like a mixed drink with a 
mule’s hind hoofs in it, but take it for me, the game’s as 
simple as I says. When you first pipes a look at the mess 
of stuff that goes with it, you figure it’ll take at least forty- 
eight years just to learn how to open the box; after you’ve 
played it for forty-eight minutes, you’re ready to spot the 
guy that wrote the book three east winds and a whole jag 
of plum blossoms. 

Of course, this don’t apply to Liz. It took that wit-nit 
a coupla years to get it through her conk that they wasn’t 
hardly no difference between the three and trey of spades, 
and her think-blank don’t work no faster with mah jongg. 
Twenty smackers per the hour ain’t no money a-tall for 
trying to learn that hen a new game. Like most squash- 
brains she don’t pay no attention to what’s being said, and 
pretty soon she’s got the poor Chink run ragged with the 
kinda simp questions a two-year-old kid would be spanked 
on an empty stomach for asking. All on a sudden she 
bleats ‘‘Mah jongg”’ and Sing tells her to face ’em up for 
a look-see. 

“Do I have to?” she asks. 

“Yeh,” he answers. 

“Don’t you believe me?’’ comes back Lizzie, sorta 
huffish. 

“How could a miserable worm like me,’’ bows the Chink, 
“doubt a high-born dame like you is?” 

“They always talks like that,’’ whispers Uncle Jake to 
me. ‘Running theirselves down and slipping the oil to 
the other baby.” 

Everybody else starts yelling for Lizzie to show her mitt 
and she finally plops ’em down. I don’t blame her none 
for not wanting to expose the layout. For the benefits of 
you lowbrows that don’t know nothing about mah jongg, 
lucky stiffs, I don’t mind explaining that the Magruder 
frill ain’t got no more in her hand than she got in her head. 

“Don’t I win?” she asks. 

“Ts an insect,” bows Sing again, “‘to look at the sun and 
say its light is not good?” 

“Just the same,” I cuts in, tired of this woozy talk, 
“what she’s got ain’t worth a whoop, is it?”’ 

“T weep at the grave of my aunt’s sisters,’’ says the 
Chink. ‘For three thousand years such a combination 
jes (Continued on Page 62) 
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ILLUS TRA TE D 


MONG civilized peo- 
ple,’’ I said, ‘it isn’t 


customary to go mo- 
toring at three in the morn- 
ing!”’ 

From Fiftieth Street, and 
slowly, Maggie drawled, 
“Pack a bag and bring it 
up here and don’t be so silly. 
We’re going to Pennsyl- 
vania.”” 

I wailed into the tele- 
phone, ‘‘ You may be start- 
ing for Pennsylvania at this 
hour, but I’m not! Why 
should anybody go to Penn- 
sylvania at three in the 
morning? I shan’t go to 
Pennsylvania at ——”’ 

“You'd better,’ Maggie 
said, ‘“‘or I’ll keep ringing, 
you know, all the rest of the 
night. Comealong. Break- 
fast in half an hour.” 

She would be brutal 
enough to do just that, I 
knew, but a last protest 
came sneezing out of me, 
““What are we going to 
Pennsylvania for?”’ 

“Tt’s an errand of Chris- 
tian mercy,’”’ she told me; 
“T’m having some biscuit 
made for you. D’you know 
Hugo Wallis?” 

SUNOS 

“That,” said Maggie, ‘‘is 
so much the better. Hurry. 
Goo’-by..”’ 

All the loathsomeness of 
such an awaking mixed with 
cold wind, and I lurched 
among chairs to slam. down 
a window that faced a sink- 
ing bit of the lavender moon 
in Brooklyn. Maggie Blaine 
descends on: me everlast- 
ingly in fantastic messages 
at disgusting hours. Who 
was Hugo Wallis? I should 
know. He wrote things in 
something. Wallis. Hugo. 
Hugo Wallis. It must. be 
winter already in the reservoir that fed my shower bath, 
but now I knew that Hugo Wallis wrote reviews of books 
fora thin weekly printed on white paper of akind that sticks 
in crumbs of fluffy pulp to one’s knife when pages are cut. 
There was some irritating quality in the man’s prose. I 
tried to remember how it offended me and laced a brown 
shoe, looking helplessly at a black shoe on the other foot. 

Hugo Wallis was probably dying of strong drink in an 
attic in Pennsylvania. No, he had broken a leg in a remote 
village, and Maggie was taking me to help nurse him. 
Anything was bad enough at this hour, and the aged man 
who opened the elevator plainly agreed with my sadness. 
We fell ten floors while I hated a hundred sleepers not 
disturbed by Maggie Blaine at two o’clock of a chilled 
September. morning. 

Maggie’s car was a rainy lump of color in the glow of 
twin round lamps that guard her green door by night. She 
can somehow keep her servants up until dawn without 
losing them,-and her butler took my suitcase with a grin 


of apparent Scandinavian joy. A limp bronze fuzzy coat- 


on a Spanish chair might belong-to Hugo Wallis, and I 
hated his soft hat, slung to pale gilding of the chair’s back. 
But Maggie came flooding down the blue staircase and 
said ‘Poor lamb!”’ with the square shimmer of one jewel 
swinging on the black velvet of her breast. 

“What in 27 

“You’d rather have strawberry jam with your biscuit 
than marmalade, wouldn’t you?” 

I began again, ‘‘Where are 

“Hugo,” said Maggie, ‘‘is making an unusual jackass of 
himself, and we’ll start as soon as we’ve had breakfast. 
Where’s Tottleville in Pennsylvania?”’ 

“T don’t know; and why should you expect anybody to 
know such a thing at this hour? . And —— 

“Anyhow,” Maggie yawned, “this atrocious woman 
lives there. I think it’s a farmerish sort of place because 
she’s so weather-beaten. Why won’t you use something 
on your hair, now it’s beginning to get thin? If you had it 
perfectly smooth it’d look thicker. I do hate naturalness 


” 


“I’m Not Going With Her in the Car. 


Now Took a Biscuit. 


in hair. It looks so artificial. Come along. Hugo always 
drops things on carpets and burns holes if you leave him 
alone very long.”’ 

Hugo was pacing the tense vermilion of the rug in a 
dining room filled with light of nine candles and banging 
himself on painted chairs. Maggie lifted her pink fingers 
toward his blue shirt and remarked, ‘‘This calamitous 
baboon wants to go and marry a woman who must be 
forty if she’s a day and ——”’ 

“‘T forbid you,” said Hugo, ‘‘to repeat that!’ 

“Bosh!’’ Maggie snapped. ‘‘And I wish you’d get over 
beginning all your sentences with ‘I,’ Hugo! You’re 
twenty-nine and nobody knows who the devil you are, even 
if you have been writing criticisms and rot ever since the 
war. 
babies. Stop trying to be dignified! You make me think 
of the fat women who come into the shop and call Portu- 
guese bedsteads Louis Quinze. -I tell you Miss Corm is 
thirty-five at the very least. This wild-eyed ape,” she ex- 
plained to me, ‘‘met this- haystack twice last week, and 
now he wants to marry her. All literary people are fools, 
but it takes a critic to be so—so complete. Sit down, 
Hugo!”’ 

Hugo slapped the lacquered table with a heavy, fine 
hand and yelled, ‘I’m not going to Tottleville with you 
in your damned car! I’m ——”’ 

“You mustn’t swear, and you know you can’t walle to 
Pennsylvania, darling creature,’ said Maggie, stuffing a 
cigarette into a jade tube ten inches long. ‘And I’m going 
to this Tootle place anyhow, just to warn Miss Corm 
against you. She might be fool enough to marry you, and 
she deserves a better fate. And you’ve got no money to 
buy a ticket, so sit down and don’t be idiotic.” 

Hugo went crashing on wide heels past me, and Maggie’s 
head tilted back to listen. He fell partly down the stairs 
before hesitation overtook his stride. A grin straightened 
Maggie’s mouth and she sat down to pour coffee from a 
flowered pot as the door clacked in the hall below. ‘‘He’ll 
be back in five minutes, Don’t eat all the biscuits, lamb.” 


I’m Taking a Train in the Morning,’’ He Explained, and 
His Dignity Was Delightful While He Buttered It 


You used to steal my chewing gum when we were 


_ 


OMAS : 


“Just wh: 
“ec It’ S h on 
“Tsimply ca 
ple like Hu 
mixed up in 
sucha tempt 
you know, 
pawed by a 
Women,” sh 
all terrible, 
the child to 
the ghastl 
Greenwich \ 
Have you 
Greenwich 
where thing 
they were | 
romp awhile 
on a Fifth A 
and get off 
Square and] 
til you seea 
a door and 
lot of loat 
with a strai 
reading bool 
“You n 
scene,” I sa 
Hugo went t 
wich Village 
Maggie bt 
and looked ; 
sian gazelle 
posite her ch 
charm of a} 
made the r 
around ‘us 


Oh, yes; earthy. He said she was earthy 
him think of hayfields and running brot 
something.. It was pretty bad ‘because 
terrible noises about how love should k 
and all that tosh just the night before, 
take her to luncheon somewhere and 
penny on her. Then she went back t 
and now—he’s like that.” a 
It had never struck me that I mi ah 
for Maggie Blaine. This emotion ne 
ate a biscuit in some misery, watchin; 
jade tube caught between her teeth 
Persian menagerie. This beast fled frol 
the hands of a mounted warrior, and | 
the flight with her pink face growin 
above the tender glimmer of her aquamé 
velvet. 5 
“Ts this woman Dolceda Corm, 4 
“Her,” said Maggie. “She could 
like anything too. He doesn’t know: 
He thinks she’s poor and struggling 
her pictures sell for a thousand or so s) 
talking about her in the foreign revi 
with black hair she paints so much 
I sold it myself—to some fat pest from 
says she’s like a big rock with moss 
modern manners are simply sublime, 
liberalism! When you were young 
have been dreadful form for a youngs 
lars from a widow to go make love to 
mean, it’d have been dreadful form to te 
he wanted the ten dollars for. We’re@ 
of an interior decorator is just fool a: 
she said in a ringing sob, “‘is such a cons 
A woman of twenty-seven who ca. 
tube between her set teeth and po 
time is miraculous. Hugo had bee 
memories of the late and unsatisfac 
who so gracefully died in France afte 
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six collapsible munition companies. Now 
ing badly and Maggie shed tears into an 
-chief, holding one eye shut. Then she lit 
| blew perfumed smoke through her nose. 
r think of smoking tobacco, Maggie?’’ 
;, These things make me think of catalpa 
catalpa tree in our yard at Fort Wayne. 
led, “made the best catalpa cigarettes of 
His aunts brought him up a good deal, 
te socks. We're both vaccinated on the 
probably doesn’t seem important to you. 
‘didn’t take, though. He’s so decorative! 
me that I suppose he’s forgotten he 


1e,” I said jauntily, feeling the table shake 
“that I’ve never mct Hugo at any of your 


ntention of exposing him to women! He 
ok reviews with ‘I.’ The terrible truth 
|that they really like men to begin things 
yne woman in a million likes a man who 
-her wonderful. It’s not flattering to think 
an inferior he. Egotists always like ego- 
\ gives him twenty dollars a week, and he 
pty amonth. I’m dreadfully sorry for him 
«’t know how dull his articles are. He 
ockbroker or something perfectly banal. 
(ase to be literary. He doesn’t,’’ she 
\ anything. Most critics know twenty-five 


), anyhow. He only knows two. I’ve got 


lade a moist noise on green stairs and I 
«. Hugo came into my smoke very slowly 
“flickered twice about the hazy room. He 
ive. 
gone up to change.” 
yy came back to say I’m not going with her 
1taking a train in the morning,’ he ex- 
took a biscuit. 


| 


| 


His dignity was delightful while he buttered it. About 
1915, when literature assumed formidable contours in 
New York, the young authors wore romantic shirts and 
lugubrious clothes. They now carry masculine rough 
tweeds, and Hugo seemed proper to links or the wheel of a 
huge motor car. His big eyes were not silly in the tanned 
face, and his sulky mouth lay straight under his nose when 
the biscuit vanished. 

Then he remarked, ‘“‘I don’t think I quite finished off 
Paravant’s new book in my review last week. The fellow’s 
plainly on the drift toward communism. I think I ought 
to have indicated that trend specifically.” 

“Perhaps you should have. You were at Princeton, Mr. 
Wallis?” 

“Yes. I think,” said Hugo, pinning a candle with his 
stare, “that autochthonous criticism naturally takes on a 
deal of native flavor. Don’t you?”’ 

“Inevitably. You were in an artillery regiment in the 
war, weren’t you?”’ 

“Infantry. After all,’’ Hugo brooded, “we simply have 
to make our personal volition into a universal law of the 
universe if we’re to strike any kind of critical note. 
Haven’t we?” 

“We'd better,’ I said. ‘Your father’s a banker in Fort 
Wayne, isn’t he?” 

“No; we own a lot of farm land. Of course,’’ he pon- 
dered, ‘‘modern criticism is on the change. Change, all is 
change. I think that’s in Goethe somewhere.” 

“Tt might quite as well be. Do have some coffee?”’ 

“No, thanks,’”’ said Hugo, irresolute. ‘Just tell Mrs. 
Blaine I’m going on by train, will you? There’s one at six.” 

It might be my duty to keep him here for Maggie, but 
he was gone while I hunted a topic, having spent his two 
quotations and behaved himself. If Doleeda Corm wanted 
a mannerly, handsome husband, one moved toward her 
now, and perhaps the blue eyes would stare from her 
brilliant canvas next winter. I sought this woman in my 
mind vexedly. Somewhere or other a photograph of Miss 
Corm stood on some middle-aged lady’s desk. She must 


the Parlor?”’ 


be forty. I certainly had seen ““D. Corm”’ in the corners 
of tall paintings long ago. Just lately, on the breeze of 
notices in English magazines, people chattered of Doleeda 
Corm. The stiff lines and hard color of her work were 
suddenly sacred. It was piously pointed out that she 
had never been abroad. Here was a genuine native artist, 
one reviewer said; and another grave idiot called her a 
home-grown chicken pecking the steely surface of Amer- 
ican life. This woman who lived in a small town of 
Pennsylvania and quietly went on painting bright fields 
with a black-haired lad now and then in view or the wild 
swing of a girl’s skirt flowing against spotted earth, was 
now somebody. Now? She had always been somebody, 
but the mighty cowardice of the nation’s youth had re- 
fused to mention Dolceda Corm until a foreign breath 
puffed her forward. I was getting sententious after three 
buttered biscuit, and Maggie swaggered in at me with 
gray furs tucked round her chin. 

“Hugo,” I said, “has ——”’ 

“T heard him. Come on.” 

‘Come where?” 

“To Tottleville. His train won’t get there until noon, 
you know. I called up the station while he was quoting 
Remy de Gourmont at you. Tottleville is just over the 
edge of New Jersey. We can do,” said Maggie. 

“Just what are your plans?”’ 

“Upon my soul! Plans? I haven’t any! We’re going,” 
she told me, ‘‘to Tottleville. I’m Mrs. Blaine, of Salvati 
Brothers. I’m buying pictures. You’re my—my assistant. 
You haven’t the right build for a social secretary. Your 
collars never fit, either. No law prevents me from going to 
Tottleville to see Doleeda Corm. I’ve got plenty of ex- 
cuses. Come on.” 

At times I have the sensation of Maggie as an invincible 
business. She had altered the female exterior to a mascu- 
line streak of dull cloth, and her round hat was military on 
black smoothness of her hair. She would not assault Miss 
Corm with the stick cased in leather, but it hung to her 

(Continued on Page 74) 


“To Get Rid of a Gasper” 
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ceased to be ascientific marvel and became 

a business there was a solemn conclave of 
guiding spirits on high Olympus, for it was fore- 
seen that the motion-picture industry would need 
ethics before it had trailed the full course of its 
road. Accordingly, Old Man Ethics appointed 
Ookie Ethics to the job, because Ookie was the 
sternest of the family, having a fine, straight 
spinal column carved from one solid bone, in- 
stead of being weakened by vertebration as 
backbones usually are. 

“T accept the responsibility gratefully,” said 
Ookie, scowling with pleasure, “‘for this great new 
art has in it illimitable ethical possibilities. 
Through its means the minds of men of all tongues 
may be reached and swayed to their own good; 
entertainment and diversion may be provided 
at prices within the reach of all, and so education 
may be instilled and man’s spiritual nature be 
uplifted, his soul expanded, and everything !”’ 

Thereupon Ookie, drawing his invisible robes 
about his invisible body, swept down to earth to 
be the moral backbone of the movies. Simul- 
taneously there rushed to the trough of the prof- 
itable industry such a pushing and trampling and 
squeaking horde of those who had a nose for 
money that those of finer attributes were nudged 
outside, Ookie with them; and for many years 
he guiding-spirited the industry at a staggering 
ethical loss. 

Then one day there stepped into the business 
a lean-legged, flat-stomached, long-necked boy of 
about seventeen, with curly hair and olive-tinted 
cheeks and eager dark brown eyes, an ingratiating 
grin and a burning ambition to become the big- 
gest motion-picture producer in the world; and 
Ookie took fresh hope, for, though this boy had a 
nose for money than which there was none keener, 
he had also sentiment and idealism and lofty 
aspirations, and believed that he could reach his 
goal through them. 

For ten years Ookie watched that boy climb 
with unflagging zeal, working night and day and 
never losing sight of ambition or principles, 
until at last his name was blazoned widely on 
billboards, in little letters at the top: Isidor 
Iskovitch Presents! 

He was a wizard, that boy, and before he was 
thirty he not only owned a million-dollar motion- 
picture producing plant, but had accomplished 
the miracle of combining four of his rivals and 
himself into a harmonious organization for sell- 
ing their collective product. He had licked dis- 
tribution and he sat now, thrilled with success, 
in the president’s chair at the first annual meet- 
ing of his All-America Coéperative Distributing 
Corporation, and was reélected by his rivals for 
another year with such vast enthusiasm as the 
musty old directors’ room had never known. 

“Much obliged,” grinned Isidor; then he looked around 
with swelling pride on husky, big, red-faced Tim Barney of 
the Climax, and black-visaged, thick-set Nathan Belden 
of the Circle, and narrow-headed, sallow-faced Oscar De- 
Wit of the DeWitt Brothers, and roly-poly little Jacob 
Jacobs of the Arts and Letters. They were more than busi- 
ness associates of his, more than fellow directors; they were 
his friends! His eyes glowed and the intensity of his ambi- 
tion put a tingle and a verve in all of them as he rested 
his bony knuckles on his desk and went on: 

“Why, fellas, we’re just startin’! We pulled together 
good, but we’ll pull together like we haven’t done yet! 
We'll get on the job earlier an’ we’ll stay later! We'll make 
better pictures an’ more of ’em! We’ll get more houses to 
show our productions in, an’ we'll get bigger prices! We 
grossed seven million dollars this first year, but this comin’ 
year we'll make a piker outta that, an’ before we get 
through we'll make the Pinnacle look like it was standin’ 
still!” 

They cheered him to the echo, those friends and brothers 
and competitors of his, but that must have been flam- 
boyant metaphor and huge hyperbole about the Pinnacle, 
for the Pinnacle was a towering pine of the motion-picture 
business. Stupendous studios had the Pinnacle, and its 
main plant in Hollywood, covering real estate of fabulous 
value, was a hodgepodge of sumptuousness, where splen- 
dor was pushed about in dump carts and tossed around by 
shovelfuls; for the secret of the Pinnacle’s success had 
been to make everything cost several times as much as 
anybody else could make it cost, and tell the public how 
extravagantly its pictures were produced, so that the public 
would pay richly to see how much money had been wasted. 


\ THE exact moment when motion pictures 
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*“*"l Know You’re In,’’ Cooed Her Soft Voice. ‘‘It’s Only Me”’ 

Over all this presided Klekoff, who was the Pinnacle, and 
the Pinnacle he, if we ignore his partner, Roabert, a silent 
little man who stayed in New York at the Wall Street end 
of the industry. 

At this moment Klekoff stood in his little inner office 
amid delicately shaded lights and the odor of incense, and 
Klekofi’s yes man, a dapper young fellow by the name of 
Stuart, who had pink cheeks and a carefully curled mus- 
tache, was addressing his lofty liege as follows: ‘‘You’re 
out in your natural history, chief. You said it was impos- 
sible to keep down a fight in a kennel of five bulldogs with 
only one bone.”’ 

“Well?” inquired Klekoff easily, fitting a cigarette into 
a long holder and lighting it. 

“Well, the All-America has been in existence for one 
year and is still intact. It is holding its first annual meet- 
ing today, and has grossed upwards of seven million! I 
understand they’re all satisfied.”’ 

Klekoff’s eyes narrowed, then roved out of the window 
where in the space between the wings of the administration 
building there cluttered an assortment of expensive trap- 
pings and properties from a crusader picture just finished, 
and presently he smiled. 

“Do you see that shield out there?”’ 

It was a pointed and battered silver shield with a cross 
which had once been gold-leafed, and beneath the cross, 
which was thrown into floating relief by a black shadow of 
itself, was the inscription in gilt old-English letters: In 
Hoc Signo Vinces. 

“By this sign I conquer,” translated Klekoff. ‘‘Do you 
notice that the cross has oxidized until it is as black as its 
shadow?” 
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“T see,’ puzzled Stuart; ¢ 
“Oh! It’s a double cross!” — 

“That’s the emblem of eo 
Klekoff, highly pleased with hi 
I’ll let them ride awhile. I sy 
electing young Iskovitch?” — 

“Of course’; but Stuart gl 
lofty liege quickly, for he had 
chief was mentioning rather lig 
the boy who had once grossly 
publicly stating, to Klekoff hir 
tended to become bigger in t] 
Klekoff; but Stuart saw that } 
taken. 

The mighty one had not for 
only biding his time. It was 
Daybreak, where the breeze fro 
creeps over the tombs in the 
and whispers: ‘‘Not yet! in qi 

So, Klekoff forbearing, the Al 
on and upwards for nigh a see 
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OW sweet and innocent is 

a hundred tiny tots stood 
front of the quaint old Gothie el 
every one, and dressed in their 
was a pretty scene indeed witht 
rising behind the chapel and t 
straggling up the hill just beyon 
walked but a few paces away 
wise of the hill, the whole beauti 
except for scaffolding and edg 
girls remaining substantial in 
sions. 

There was a curious thing abc 
of happy, happy childhood, hoy 
no babble of voices among the 
mingling, and no play; on close 
seen that they eyed one anot 
with most antagonistic criticis 
dred mothers hovered close by, 
most part sharp-featured and sk 
with set, sweet smiles, also eyed 
most antagonistic criticism. | 
the mothers were, however, th 
so than the tiny tots, each se 
single thought. There was but 
job to be given out on the Isko 
most a hundred to try to 
sorption and concentration 
smile forward and the cute 
vitch lot was in great repute 
folk, and for a child actre 
all-star picture there meant 
a chance to become a sec 
famous Angel Child of the 
five-year contract maybe, 
car with a liveried chauff 
sonal maid and a govern 
old teachers provided under necessit 
come a great personage before she | 
teens, and have dolls and dresses ani 
and perfume named after her, and 

At last a vivacious stirring in the co 
Isidor Iskovitch approached! He ca 
confident snappiness which was a pa 
of balloonlike success, and with him 
reflex of that confident snappiness, 
was to direct A Little Child Shall 
bona fide all-star production, now 
the child. 

Every little girl there, from the dun 
forgot comparison and coaxed up hi 
most engaging roll of the clear white ¢ 
fetching swish and ‘picturesque pos 
hundred mothers rushed in en mas 
dangling curls and a pluck at skirts 
above all, a warning word, intense, € 

“Weed out all them comedy kids 
the casting director. ‘‘I thought | 
There’s a scene in this play where the 
in her white nightie with the spotlig 
her papa to come back that we know 
an’ what we gotta have for that pa 

“The one you want’s on location in . 
Sapp. ‘I had a notion to ask a | 


Klekoff !” = | 

“Tf I could get Angela Deer for this } 
my grouch at Klekoff—mebby. Dog-g¢ 
I think o’ this part, I can’t see anybo 
Child! Weed out them tall ones, too, 
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rector was bustling through the group and 
i freckle-faced and the wide-mouthed, the 
» the knock-kneed and bow-legged, the 
\tle girls and the fat, the apathetic ones, 
h and half a hundred mothers left the lot 
n dred little business girls who were dis- 
gain. Strictly impersonal was the young 
hed He had to steel himself against his 
ne’d be casting the people who needed jobs 
hie who fitted the parts. He frowned as he 
n/2 who remained. There were little girls in 
y/ were appalling in the worldly wisdom 
i heir eyes; little girls who were rouged of 
ii e girls with permanent waves in their hair 
@. which already were a matter merely of 
¢nassaging; little girls with manners alto- 
age drawing-room and its society; little 
a at nine had left in them not one trace of 
nuralness, or anything but the totally arti- 
n and thoughts and actions of the most 
nhe world. 

dos kid flappers,’’ ordered Isidor in sud- 


./d out went some twenty of those who were 
' the wiles of the practiced flirt. But with 
» ice of the gathering! Those who remained 
yn Angela Deers, the imitations consisting 
: of Angela’s long curls and short dresses. 
it: looked them over with deepening de- 
13app shook his head. 
do seem shy, Izzy, on angel children who 
\elieve it.. I’m ready to shoot, but I’ve 
zillion kids without finding a real child. 
nof them? Don’t they raise them any 


ks madea hit in the pictures. Now they’re 

sgor the business an’ are made to do every- 

asion from the time they can shake a rattle. 

si little girl for this lead that don’t look like 
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she was brought up in the movies I’ll de- 
lay production until we do.” 

“Well, that’s the judgment which is 
putting over our knockouts,’’ smiled Sapp. 
“T think I'll test a few of these Angelas so 
I'll feel that I’ve done my duty.” 

“Sure, but I bet you somethin’.”” With 
this doubtful encouragement he whirled 
away, and all those white eyeballs turned 
their appeal from him to the director. 

“Cousin Izzy! Cousin Izzy!’’ A small 
boy, lean-stomached, bony-legged and 
long-necked and snappy as a cricket, came 
running down across the lot. ‘‘Say, Cousin 
Izzy!” he panted, and turned up to his em- 
ployer a small countenance with the curly 
hair and the dark brown eyes and the un- 
mistakable cheerful grin of the Iskovitches. 
“Uncle Mischa just finished the second 
annual statement of the All-America, and 
Aunt Emmy laid it on your desk, and 
Cousin Joseph told me to hunt you up and 
tell you, because you wanted to know right 
away if it ran over the twelve million, and 
it does—hot dog!”’ 

“Hot dog!’ echoed Izzy. ‘‘Hey, Sapp! 
The All-America grossed over twelve mil- 
lion!” 

“Zowie!’’ Ernest Sapp held up a foot and posed his 
lanky arms to show that he was dancing for joy. He had 
given Izzy his first job in the pictures and he took great 
credit to himself. 

“Say, Prue!” Izzy was now dashing in at the back door 
of the big stage on his way to the office. ‘‘The All-America 
grossed over twelve million!” 

Prudence Joy, with a soft gray negligee draping her 
slender figure and the light glinting on her hair of spun 
gold, lay dying in a luxurious boudoir, and Jim Graves 
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snarled down on her; but he 
stopped rejoicing over his hellish 
work to slap his young chief on 
the back in boisterous congratu- 
lation, while Prue jumped straight 
out of death’s door to shake both 
Izzy’s hands, the mistiness of pride 
in her deep blue eyes. She owed 
her first big chance in the pictures 
to him, and they had been close 
friends in all their years of climb- 
ing. 

A beautiful-limbed circus rider 
came pattering back from the next 
set, in vast excitement and in a 
bobbing circlet of white tarlatan 
which was more like a big ruche 
than a skirt, and she inquired: 
**What’s the thrill? I want in on 
ital? 

“The All-America grossed over 
twelve million!’’ exulted the vil- 
lainous Jim Graves, who had been 
linked with Izzy since time was; 
and Dorcas Sinclair immediately 
snuggled her smooth shoulder un- 
der Izzy’s arm as an evidence of 
how happy she was about it. 

By now the gay news was spreading through the big 
stage, and Izzy’s galaxy of headliners was gathering close 
to share the elation to which it was entitled, for every one 
of them had taken a seat with Izzy when he hadn’t much 
of a band wagon and had proved as willing to get out and 
push over the rough places as to ride serenely on to glory— 
Dennis Doone, a juvenile who had more mash notes than 
anybody and a charming wife to answer them; Buddy 
Burns, a comedian who was revolutionizing the industry 
by proving that he could get a laugh without a custard pie; 
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Benny, the crack camera man; Simmons, production man- 
ager; Hillary Wells, editor; all of them reasons why the 
Iskovitch pictures had attained acute comparison with the 
Pinnacle output, to the detriment of the latter—and here 
came a plump young woman in an absurd evening gown of 
circular stripes, the skirt of which she lifted out of harm’s 
way as she ran, revealing liberally the striped stockings of 
her art, Dixie Day; and when she heard the glad news she 
grabbed Izzy in such an ecstatic hug that it squeezed the 
tears into his eyes. It was as if each of them all had been 
given that twelve millions in person. Oh, success is a 
wonderful thing! It is the wine of life, the elixir of the soul, 
and it gives elation to all who come in contact with it. 

Filled with his triumph, Izzy hurried away, followed by 
the hearty Dixie, with: ‘‘Say, little man, I brained out a 
new funny fall. You ought to stop and preview it. I step 
over the scrub pail three times on the stair landing, and 
you anticiplate I’m going to step in it, but I don’t. Then 
when you think I’m safe the mop handle intangulates with 
my gown, and I tumble down the stairs and the pail after 
me and the suds all over me. We’re going to pull it again 
just as soon as my double gets court plaster on where he 
took the fall the last time. Little man, it’s a knockout!”’ 

‘Sure it’s a knockout,”’ grinned Izzy. ‘“‘We got nothin’ 
but knockouts.” 

And there being but one way to end an interview with 
Dixie, he dropped out of the side door and straight into the 
rural village where his thick cousin Eli sat in his shirt 
sleeves in front of the humble cottage, blubbering copious 
tears as an unbelievably brutal landlord kicked an unbe- 
lievably sweet old gray-haired lady out into the gutter. 
The dumbest of the dumb was Eli Iskovitech, and nick- 
named Dum-Dum because of it, but he had an instinct for 
such agonizing depths of hokum as were an insult to the 
intelligence, but a gold mine in the picture business. He 
was president of the Heartthrobs Company, in which Izzy 
owned a half interest, and the Heartthrobs was good for 
four three-hundred-thousand-dollar pictures a year! 

“Say, Izzy !’’—Eli, sniffling, looked up with a fat face on 
which the tears coursed down to his wet lips—“‘I got a— 
I got a knockout!”’ 

“So have I! The All-America grossed over twelve 
million !”’ 

“Well, what do you think of that!’”’ Brushing away his 
tears, Eli forgot them. They’d come again automatically 
the moment he turned back to his picture, Sweet, Sweet 
Home. ‘I guess us Iskovitches has got a few Liberty mo- 
tors in us! Say, did you get the kid yet?”’ 

“No, and I’m afraid I won’t get one that suits me. I 
can’t see anybody but the Angel Child in the part.” 

“T hope to tell you!” said Eliin awe. ‘‘That sweet little 
thing would eat it up, that part! Oh, say, I’d almost sell 
it to the Pinnacle to have her play it! Can’t you just see 
Angela in her little white nighty, on her knees and her 
curls dangling around her neck, and them big angel eyes 
of hers turned up to the moonlight, and ——”’ 

There was a choke in Eli’s throat and he could 
go no further. Fat tears rolled out of his eyes 
and down across his tightly stretched cheeks, and, 
laughing, Izzy left him and 
hurried into his office where 
he grabbed the phone and 
called up Tim Barney of the 
Climax. 

“Say, Tim! I just got the 
second annual report, an’ 
what do you think the All- 
America grossed this year? 
Over twelve million!” 

Big Tim Barney wore his 
black soft felt hat indoors and 
out. He shoved it back from 
his forehead now, and _ his 
bright Irish eye glowed with 
gratification as he boomed 
into the phone: ‘‘ Wonderful 
words! What’s my share, 
Izzy? Close to three millions, 
I know.” 

“You run over, Tim; 
nearly a hundred thousand 
over!”’ 

“T never thought I’d reach 
that mark; I did not!” and 
Tim was almost solemn about 
it. ‘‘What’s your share, 
kid?” 

“A little over four million, 
with Eli’s!”’ 

“Over!’”’ An instant of 
hesitation. “‘ Well, youearned 
it.”” The heartiness came 
back. ‘You may have it. I 
don’t mind nineteen hours a 
day, but twenty-four’s too 
much for my disposition!” 

All elation everywhere, 
nothing but elation in the 


*‘Now, Listen. 


world. A great place, the world; a place built for success 
and the joys of it! Izzy called up Nathan Belden of the 
Circle, and reported the uplifting news. 

“Twelve million dollars!”’ repeated Belden, also elated. 
His hair matted down close to his eyebrows and he brushed 
it slowly aside as he paused to repeat that vast sum 
mentally two or three times. ‘‘That’s fine, Izzy! What’s 
my share of it?” 

“You'll run close to two an’ a quarter millions, Nathan! 
Two million, two hundred and four thousand, one-fifty- 
eight sixty-five, to be exact. I guess that’s piling it up! 
Sixty per cent increase over last year, Nathan! I guess 
that’s the most business you ever did in your life!’’ 

“Sure!’’ agreed Belden, his voice still thrilling with that 
fact. ‘‘Of course you made me put more money in my 
pictures and crowd my plant to capacity, but it’s fine. 
What’s your share, Izzy?”’ 

“Oh, together with Eli’s, I run over four million, an’ 
I ain’t spendin’ a nickel of it, Nathan. It all goes back in 
my business, every cent!”’ 

*“Sure,’”’ and now the darkness of Belden’s visage began 
to spread down over him like a pall. “I guess next year 
you'll have five or maybe six millions.”’ 

When he hung up the phone that darkness was still on 
him and striking inward. He was no longer contemplating 
how much he had made in the past year, but how much 
Isidor Iskovitech had made—the president of the com- 
pany, the executive manager, the man in position to push 
his own wares. 

Nathan sat silent and motionless and made no answer 
to knocks on his door. 

Meantime Izzy had on the wire a narrow-headed man 
with the deep lines and the sallow complexion of a coffee 
dyspeptic. 

“Twelve million dollars!” that man repeated with a 
grin which showed both his upper and his lower gums at the 
same time and all his long yellow teeth. ‘“‘I figured from 
my own receipts we ought to do ten, but not twelve mil- 
lion! How much is 
my share?” 

“Close to two mil- 
lion, Oscar. Fifty- 
six thousand shy.” 


Mr. Klekoff Hasn’t Seen You for Six Months, and I Don't Want You 
to Stand Up Full Height While You’re in That Room!” 


“Very good!’’ but Oscar DeWitt’s - 
stantly on that absent fifty-six thousa 
was full half a million above his best expe 
ago. ‘‘What’s your share?” - 

“Over four million!”’ ; 

“Oh!” said Oscar, and his coffee marl 
denly while his sallowness as swiftly iner 

He hung up the phone; then envy ang 
possession of him. Izzy and Eli had ma 
eleven pictures which had grossed an a 
four hundred thousand each. The DeW 
made nine pictures which had grossed a 
hundred and twenty thousand each, 7 
Iskovitch pictures were a superior produ 
culation. There are no differences in 
accidents, to the minds of the Oscar Dey 
ness, and the difference in gross receipts is 
manship. Who was in charge of the sellin 
he sits there with the yellow and the cre; 
his cheeks, and he will tell you—‘“‘ Hah!” 

Now roly-poly little Jacob Jacobs was 
His perpetual good-natured smile remain 
and his perpetual friendliness glistened st 
eyes as he heard the glad tidings. As the 
Arts and Letters Motion Picture Comp 
made the most illiterate pictures of the 
fined himself to Westerns and the great nc 
other such things which could be made 
expense—and he had never before gros 
hundred thousand on a production. 

“‘T gross a million and a hundred and tw 
cents! Oh, my himmel, I grossa million! Ss 
for me that you put the All-America toge 
stick! Oh, my himmel, I gross a million! 
I could be a rich man, if I let the coppe 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“T can’t! I got me a tip on copper on 
five hundred dollars; but when I get back: 
dollars, and al 
go after it, bel 

It was a gre; 
this, the day o 
umph, and the 
a matter of m: 
gression. Hot 
the warmth of 
for he hadn’t 
competitors to 
had helped the 
grappled those 
hooks of gold, 
on past them, 
some day in h 
of expansion, t 
friends—and y 
many friends 
business. 

But at about 
his elation had 
he suffered ai 
chill feeling in 
if a cold dral 
about underneg 
haps it was Ool 
him a psychic | 
and rouse himt 
was going on! 
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dow glared 
dragon with it 
maché glare, ¢ 
carmine of its 
tongue, while o 
dragon sat a cl 
mirror, practic! 
care one ludier< 
another; butn 
interested nor t 
little Angela Deer, kn 
as the Pinnacle’s Ange 
were no illusions in th 
world for her. There: 
tle pink-and-mauve P 
room attached to th 
suite of the great Klek 
for the privacy of sta! 
. with her stiff little-gir! 
above her dimpled kne 
folded primly in her |: 
curls dangling around 
rosy face aglow with th 
of youth, and her round, innocent eyes full 
as a child’s should be, and a sweet, sweet § 
For years she had been like that. But: 
Angela’s flat-heeled slippers rested full 
(Continued on Page 
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n phase of Southern California’s industrial 
n hich is most unusual and demands a more 
cas to do with the labor problem. It will 
| about twenty years ago, following a pro- 
; between General Otis, owner of a Los 
s|per, and certain unions, his building was 
1 structive explosion. As a result, anything 
nol was banished from the city. 

t that time was a trade center of no great 
b| nevertheless so interested had the country 
| bor warfare which had gone on there, that 
> known as the center of the open shop. 
‘Strong union sympathizers it was known 
nas the scab city. 

_the more enthusiastic supporters of the 
n},0s Angeles, this very designation is the 
fs greatness. If one is to believe these au- 
rhien. who for one reason or another did not 
0 nation began to drift to the city. ‘The 
istrial freedom proclaimed by the business 
eles, many years ago, struck a responsive 
®\earts of hundreds of thousands of men 
‘erica, and it brought them here at first by 
Sind later by thousands and tens of thou- 
ay Mr. Chandler, a son-in-law of General 
ts the leading figure in the life of Southern 

s the thought. 
it automatically workmen of the more in- 

© had tired of union domination in other 
to Los Angeles, thus forming an 
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industrial foundation for that city. In other words there 
are those who maintain that the supposedly damning ad- 
vertising of scab city proved all unwittingly, and to the 
surprise of all parties concerned, the best advertising the 
little city could have had. 

It is also argued—and on this point I imagine that even 
the labor leaders themselves would be forced to agree— 
that Los Angeles’ reputation as an open-shop city has 
attracted numbers of employers and manufacturers. In 
portions of New England there seems to be continuous 
warfare between unions and employers, and it would ap- 
pear at times as if the unions had nearly run the manufac- 
turers out of business in some of the shoe and textile centers 
of New England. 

It is also maintained that Eastern manufacturers seek- 
ing a foothold on the West Coast would never have thought 
of going to Los Angeles at all, but would have centered 
entirely in San Francisco, if it had not been for union 
domination in the latter city and open-shop conditions in 
theformer. On excellent authority the writer was informed 
that Henry E. Huntington, who perhaps in a quiet way 
has had more to do with the development of Southern 
California than any other one individual, would never have 
made his great investment in interurban lines in the south 
except for the union domination of the street railways in 
San Francisco, in which he had expected to invest instead. 

Discussion of the San Francisco labor problem must be 
left for later in this article, and the writer has no means of 
knowing what proportion of the manufacturing firms that 
settled in Los Angeles in recent years would have gone to 
San Francisco if the labor conditions had been reversed. I 
met one manufacturer, a native son, if memory serves 
aright, who had had a plant in San Francisco itself for many 
years, but said he had been obliged to move to Los 
Angeles, so persistently had the unions bothered his men 
in the former city. 

It is quite true that since the far-away days of the Times 
Building explosion there has been very little friction be- 
tween capital and labor in Los Angeles, and that. the ab- 
sence of such friction has had about the same effect upon 
an employer looking for a new location as the sight of a 
spring of pure water has upon the desert traveler who is 
about to give up the struggle. But as yet we have touched 
only the surface and fringes of this subject. , Let us get 
closer to the heart of it. We get very close to it, indeed, in 
the following concise and exact statement made to the 
writer by A. B. Hassel, president of the Central Labor 
Council and manager of the city’s Labor Temple: 


Men come to Southern California because of the health of a 
member of their family. Their first duty isto their families. They 
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are men who have sold out little 
farms or business enterprises in 
other parts of the country. 
Often they come thinking they 
have enough money so they 
won’t have to work. But they 
find they must get to work and 
take anything they can get. 
They are not really a working 
class at all. They are not a 
working-class type, but they en- 
ter into competition with the 
regular working-class people. 


In other words, the average 
person who moves to Los 
Angeles and has to go to 
work isn’t interested in labor 
unions one way or the other. 
Indeed, he comes from the 
agricultural sections of the 
country, where unions are lit- 
tle known. He or she doesn’t 
go to California primarily to 
get a job anyway, but because 
it is hoped living conditions 
will be favorable, and work 
can be had if necessary. 


Newcomers 


T IS just as fair to say that 

the industrial growth of 
Los Angeles is due to labor 
congestion as itis to the open 
shop. The manager of a gar- 
ment factory told me it was 
easy to get help, because 
“this is a great section to at- 
tractunattached women, such 
as widows, divorced women 
and deserted wives.” 

Hordes of people swarm 
into Southern California for 
personal reasons. They go 
there not as class-conscious laboring groups, but solely as 
individuals. Back East it might have declassed them to 
work in a factory, but here in Los Angeles the population 
is so new that even next-door neighbors are often unknown. 
There are no class standards. As for the union organizer, 
hesimply can’t keep up with the swarms of newcomers, even 
if they understood or cared for what he is talking about. 
The simple truth is that Los Angeles industrially and com- 
mercially is so new that there has been as yet no time for 
the union-labor organization tightening down that has 
always come later on in any big center. 

Both Mr. Hassel and Seth Brown, president of the 
State Federation of Labor, assured me that organization 
is proceeding steadily, although admitting that it has but 
little hold as yet in the factories. ‘‘We don’t herald organi- 
zation work here,” said the former, ‘because this being 
known as an open-shop town it would only invite more 
bitter onslaught from the other side. There is this much 
to the credit of those who have made the fight: A work- 
man can now carry a union card without being considered 
a despicable citizen, as formerly he was considered.”’ 

“The organized-labor movement is always strongest in 
industrial centers,’”’ said Mr. Brown, ‘‘and this city is just 
becoming one. The largest single factory here operated 
open shop in the East, so that could hardly be its reason for 
coming West. The truth is that many employers here 
would be more friendly toward the unions if it were not 
for the financial domination of the city, which decrees that 
industry must remain open shop. The average small 
manufacturer is not only afraid to fight the dominant 
financial powers but is too busy filling orders to give the 
time to it.” 

As a matter of fact the building trades of Los Angeles 
are said to be much more closely organized at the present 
time than those of San Francisco, and in the oil industry 
there is no doubt that organization is going on. But aside 
from any question of the merits or defects of the average 
labor union, it may be said that both Southern and Cen- 
tral California are fortunate in having many native Amer- 
ican factory workers, unaffected by Bolshevik doctrines 
or as yet uninterested in the more extreme demands of the 
more tyrannical portions of organized labor. 

It is contended in both metropolitan districts that less 
welfare work is needed than in the East, that the average 
worker is content with his bungalow, his garden, and auto- 


mobile trips to the beach. Climatic conditions do make 


living easier for the worker in California than in the East, 

and there is less congestion in the way of tenements. But 

the disinterested observer must be careful to avoid believing 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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ern countries which—to the intense an- 

noyance of the Norwegians—are known 
as the Scandinavian countries, that provokes 
violent eating and passionate drinking. When the Swede 
or the Norwegian or the Dane lets out his belt at the dinner 
table, rids his arms of any supercivilized kinks that may 
be in them, and begins to reach for the edibles at his left, 
at his right and on the opposite side of the table, he makes 
the winner of the average pie-eating contest look like an 
invalid toying with a fragment of milk toast. 

Those who have done their eating in other countries 
are always staggered by their first glimpse of a 
Scandinavian meal, and are inclined to say that 
the participants are privately poking their food 
down a rat hole or otherwise playing tricks on 
the onlookers. The Swedes and the Norwegians 
eat more than anybody ought to be able to 
eat. They ought to explode at the end of each 
dinner; but they don’t. After a little prac- 
tice, visitors from other nations also get the 
fever and become fairly adept at eating 
their own weight in food every few hours. 

At drinking they are not always so suc- 
cessful. Their ambition in this direction 
is boundless, and they frequently make 
sincere efforts to encompass an amount 
of alcoholic stimulants equivalent to their 
own cubic displacement. Owing to the 
brands of liquor that are in vogue in the 
northern countries, however, these brave 
attempts usually break down when they 
are between two-thirds and four-fifths 
successful. The whole affair is like swim- 
ming the English Channel. It always 
seems as though anyone with a little expe- 
rience ought to be able to do it, but most 
people can try it every day for fifty years 
without getting beyond a certain point. 

Some people think that these Scandinavian 
peculiarities are due to the climate, which like 
many other climates is warm in summer and 
cold in winter. At any rate, there seems to be 
something about the countries in question that 
develops magnificent capacities and daring. 

This business of heroic eating and drinking has 
always been typical of the northern countries, just 
as red farmhouses have always been typical of Sweden. 
When one digs back into the Eddas or myths of the 
north countries, which date back to about the year 1000, 
or slightly before the year of the Big Fog, one finds that 
the principal northern activities embalmed in the early 
folk tales were fighting, eating and drinking. 

The Norse heaven, or Valhalla, was a place where the 
happy residents fought all day, carving each other into 
dog meat. When the five-o’clock whistle blew all wounds 
were immediately healed, whereupon everyone repaired to 
the dinner table and ate boar meat and drank mead from 
an inexhaustible store until he fell under the table. 

It is narrated in the Eddas that on the occasion when the 
mighty Thor lost his hammer and undertook to get it back 
by disguising himself as the prospective bride of a local 
celebrity who had found and hidden the hammer, he 
aroused surprise and admiration in the bridegroom’s breast 
by supping on eight salmon and an ox, besides other deli- 
cacies, and washing it all down with three tuns of mead. 
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HE Eddas fail to state of what the other delicacies con- 

sisted, but they probably included several smoked eels, a 
few tins of sardines, a peck of tomatoes, a tub of butter, 
and a little ham, pork, veal, lamb, pickled pigs’ feet and 
soused herring; for these are the northerners’ idea of a little 
preliminary appetizing snack to bring out the flavor of the 
main meal. 

The present-day eating system of the northern coun- 
tries—particularly of Sweden—differs little from that of 
Thor’s day. One is usually confronted at the beginning 
of each principal meal with a comprehensive collection of 
more or less delicate titbits, all of which are lumped in the 
Seandinavian mind under the head of smorgasbord. So 
many of these dainties are included in the smorgasbord 
that one might well imagine that the proud owner had 
devoted most of his life in collecting them. There are 
usually about eleven different sorts of sardines, from the 
ordinary silvery, headless variety, to a pallid and exces- 
sively dead-looking sort with dissipated-looking eyes that 
tastes as though it had been caught several days too late; 
five or six varieties of hard-boiled eggs tastefully blanketed 
in jelly, mayonnaise and other foreign matters; large cyl- 
inders of butter the exact size of a fresh stick of shaving 
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soap; some thirty-two sorts of fish, such as salmon, dog- 
fish, mackerel, skate, herring, sculpin, and so on, in slabs, 
strips and chunks, some of them firm and dry and others 
limp and slippery; ‘ cold meats too numerous to mention; 
assorted lengths of smoked eels, some of them long enough 
to use as a fire escape from a burning building or as a pair 
of reins for the little ones; onions, lettuce, bananas, pickles, 
radishes, orange marmalade, seven sorts of bread, the 
livers of sundry birds and beasts, and a large assortment 
of sausages, some of them sufficiently sizable to be used 
as boas by full-grown women. The genuine northerner 
makes it a point to sample each one of these; and when he 
finds one of the samples that appeals to him more than the 
others, he dives into it heavily, returning to the smérgas- 
bord table again and again for it, just as a murderer is 
supposed to return to the scene of his crime. 

When he has dallied with the smérgasbord for twenty or 
thirty minutes, he settles down to the more serious phase 
of the meal and absorbs vast quantities of small steaks in 
mayonnaise, mixed pork and beef in bunkers of mashed 
potatoes, chopped meat in cabbage leaves, fried hash, 
thick sour milk heavily sprinkled with equal parts of 
ginger and brown sugar, and similar dainties. ; 

With practically every dish is served an order of boiled 
potatoes. Food seems to be regarded as incomplete or 
illegal unless boiled potatoes can be served with it. If the 
Swedes were to serve a separate order of French fried 
potatoes or potatoes au gratin they would be almost cer- 
tain to accompany it with an order of boiled potatoes on 
the side. 

There appears to be no good reason for this peculiarity, 
and neither the Swede nor the Norwegian can explain the 
stubborn insistence of Scandinavian chefs on serving boiled 
potatoes with nearly everything. Possibly it is due to the 
hard climate, and was originally done to permit the diners 
to clutch a handful of hot potatoes in each hand every little 
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delivers a full bottle packed in 
cracked ice; and the two diners 
either have to drink it all or 
waste it, for they have paid for 
the full bottle. Being a canny 
and frugal people, one seldom 
sees a Swede wasting any of his 
bottle of punch. As a matter 
of fact, one never sees anyone 
wasting any part of a bottle, 
whether he’s a Swede or an 
American or a Frenchman or a 
Japanese. It is probably one of 
the easiest drinks to drink that 
has ever been discovered; but 
anyone who punishes a half bot- 
tle of Swedish punch at a late 
hour in the evening is very apt 
to wake up at an early hour on 
the following morning with a 
sensation in his head as though 
somebody were going over his 
skull with a geological hammer, 
and with a tongue that makes 
him wonder who has been using 
his mouth as a waste incinerator 
during his slumbers. 
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well toward midnight, was coming down 

a by-street in Chibosh so retired and in- 
consequential and obscure that it still had 
brick sidewalks. 
His actual name, 
before he was so 
wanted for the 
great graft inves- 
tigation, was John 
Gallagher. 

In the dim gas- 
light upon the un- 
certain pavement, 
he was advancing 
in a manner pecu- 
liar to himself at 
this time of night. 
Coming to a full 
stop upon the 
walk, he slowly 
and laboriously 
wound himself up 
with his right 
hand, making a 
noise in imitation 
of the winding of 
an old-fashioned 
clock. This act 
completed, he 
went forward 
three full steps, 
backward two, 
and then stopped 
again to wind up 
once more. His 
face was very 
serious, but his 
heart was well sat- 
isfied. The eve- 
ning was the only 
time when hecould 
venture forth from 
his hiding place, 
even in the remote 
and retired section 
of the city in which 
he had been forced, 
following the great 
graft investiga- 
tion, to locate. 

Advancing in this fitful manner, his progress, though 
agreeable and even humorous to himself, was necessarily 
slow. It was some time before he had passed from the 
comfortable speak-easy in the undistinguished basement 
which he had left, to the corner of the street on his journey 
home. The old street, of small old brick city houses, 
painted abnormally red, was entirely empty; the houses 
practically lightless. 

The only figure underneath its flickering gaslights was 
the Seven Dead Men; the only sound, the intermittent 
progress of his footsteps, varied by the regular and excel- 
lent imitation of the winding of a clock. 

It was a windy night. The gusts darkened intermittently 
the gas jets, set the Italian ice man’s sign to squeaking and 
ruffled the ragged blinds upon the fronts of the little old- 
time red-painted brick houses. The Seven Dead Men, 
turning the corner into the next street, though not changing 
at all his method of progress, was forced to lower his 
head. The wild wind, growing wilder, took away his easily 
taken breath and brought the tears into his easily watering 
blue eyes. 

He was making his regular advance with lowered head 
as he turned the corner, when he hit something firm and 
hard, and sat suddenly on the pavement. Looking up, he 
saw a large, fine, heavy figure of a woman, slightly younger 
than himself, leaning over him. 

“You poor man,” she said, looking down at him. ‘I 
knocked you down, quite.” 

Looking up, Mr. Gallagher—the Seven Dead Men of the 
great graft investigation of Chibosh—did not yet answer 
her. 

She was evidently a kind-hearted and impulsive woman, 
as well as a fine, strong, healthy one, of a figure such as 
was preferred to the more spindling in the days when Mr. 
Gallagher was younger. 

“The poor man,” she said, leaning over him. 
get up.” 

That was the fact. He could not. 

*‘Are you hurted, you poor man?” asked his assailant 
and benefactress, now bending over him and holding out a 
strong, capable hand—such as he used to see on the girls 
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when he was a boy in the old Sixth Ward. 
stand?’’ she asked him now. 

“T can some, maybe, ma’am,” said Mr. Gallagher, for 
being a strong, heavy, hearty figure of a woman, she had 
bumped the life most out of him. 

She still supported him with her strong, capable hand. 

“Come on,” she said now, “and show me where you 
live.”’ 

“Right down there,” 
what uncertainly. 

“Come on then, I’ll take you there,” she said, starting 
on with the action of a strong executive woman, such as 
his first wife had been. 

Mr. Gallagher did not refuse, for the wind was still well 
out of him. 

He also did not actually object, for he was a lonely 
man, long a widower, and she was a strong, capable, likable 
woman, who reminded him of his first wife; and her bon- 
net—one of the old small ones they used to wear—was just 
the kind he liked. 

It seemed that she was rooming in the house just around 
the corner from his own rooming place—a widow woman, 
all alone in the world, having lost her last near relative 
during the war from the flu. 

“°-Tis terrible lonely,” she said, 
alone, just a roomer.” 

“Ttisfora fact,” said Mr. Gallagher, and sighed. ‘‘ With 
me especially.” 

Standing holding to the low iron railing in front of the 
little bright-red-painted house where Mr. Gallagher spent 
all his days and the later nights in his strict seclusion, she 
talked very kindly to him before she left him. 

“‘Look,” said Mr. Gallagher, when she said she must be 
going, ‘“‘are you all alone there in your room by yourself, 
in daytimes?”’ 

“T am,” she said. 

“Then some day maybe I’ll be coming in to see you,” 
said Mr. Gallagher. 

“Be sure you do,” she said cordially. 

And he watched her, looking so much like his first wife, 
go out of sight, before he turned and went up the few steps 
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“What is then?” she asked, with a real sympathy in her 
voice. 

“Tt’s the key!’’ he whispered loudly. 

“The what?” 

“The key to that safe-deposit vault.” 

“What’s that?” 

“The bank box where I have the records they was all after 
in that big graft investigation—to show up Meeghan being 
himself the Seven Dead Men, the contractors of that bridge 
that went down for want of proper building; the papers that 
they wanted when they were trying to get back through 
me to Meeghan; and me shutting my mouth till him and 
his lawyers worked me out, and I came down here to hide.”’ 

“And would he let you have the key then— Meeghan?”’ 
the Widow Henry asked him. 

“That’s it; that’s what’s terrifying me so bad today,” 
said Mr. Gallagher. 

“What is?” 

“He’s bound to have it off me now—the key—to destroy 
the papers.” 

“Why don’t you let him have it then?”’ 

“How could I?” 

“Why couldn’t you?” 

“Don’t you see then how that would leave me,” he 
asked her, “‘if he had the key and once burned the papers, 
and my only self-protection was all gone? Don’t you 
see,’ asked Mr. Gallagher, “‘what would happen to me 
then—the first minute he was hard pressed?”’ 

“T do not,’”’ the Widow Henry told him. 

“The next thing for me would be the prison, and no 
doubt the electric chair,” he said to her. ‘‘ For then I would 
be all—100 per cent safe for Meeghan.”’ 

“How so?” she asked him anxiously. 

“Dead men tell no tales,” said Mr. Gallagher. ‘Nor 
convicts, neither, in a court of law. For the evidence of 
the convict, as you know, is as good as a poor ghost’s 
there—and no better.” 

“T see,’ said Mrs, Henry now. 

“But that’s not all, neither,’ said the so-called Seven 
Dead Men; “nor what’s worrying me most now.” 

“What is, you poor man?” she asked him. 

“Death and murder for myself !”’ 


“The Poor Man," She Said, Leaning Over Him. “‘He Can’t Get Up.’? That Was the Fact. He Could Not 
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“You’re wrong!’’ said the Widow Henry nervously. 
“You must be!” 

“Death and murder—for that key!’ persisted Mr. 
Gallagher. “For now Meeghan sends down his threats to 
me; it will mean my life if I do not hand it over.” 

“And yet you cannot do it?” said his companion. 

“No,” said Mr. Gallagher. ‘And now he’s starting 
after me with those men—those murderers!”’ 

“Those what?” asked the Widow Henry in alarm, and 
waited. For her informant, the so-called Seven Dead Men, 
was taking in another little tod of rum. 

“Those murderers he has,”’ he repeated, now wiping off 
his mouth with his hand. “The ones like me that he has 
stolen out one way or another from the sentence of death, 
and can send back again to it any time if they will not 
obey him. The ones he uses for such purposes like mine 
now,” said Mr. Gallagher, drawing his hand with a short 
but impressive gesture across his throat. 

“For what?’ the widow asked in horror. 

“To bump them off.’ 

“You poor man!”’ said the Widow Henry instinctively. 

“Yes,’”’ he said, and bowed his head, his weak eyes sud- 
denly watering again. 

“And will you keep it then always—the key?” she asked 
him, once more breaking in upon his silence. 

“Ah, that’s it again,’ said Mr. Gallagher, speaking 
rapidly and thickly once more. ‘“That’s what I fear with 
him—with Meeghan always after me, bound that he will 
have the key. Suppose then his murderers caught me out 
some night and banged me in the head and took it off me, 
when I carried it! What would happen to me then?”’ he 
asked her more and more hoarsely. 

“What would?” 

“T dunno,” he said darkly. ‘One of two things without 
doubt. He might give me up to the law and send me to 
the electric chair. Or he’d have his men there bump me 
off, maybe, as being the easiest and safest way of getting 
rid of me and what I know.” 

“He would not!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Henry. 

“He would that! You don’t know him, or them under 
him that have to please him,” said the Seven Dead Men. 
“And then, on the other hand, suppose I left it hidden in 
my room, and 
these men got in 
and found it 
there—these men 
of his I see after 
me day by day,” 
he said hoarsely. 
“What then?” 

SO OWE poor 
man!” said Mrs. 
Henry with deep 
sympathy. 

“You’d say so 
if you was in my 
boots,’’ said Mr. 
Gallagher. ‘Ain’t 
it the deep heart of 
hell? I drink be- 
cause I’m grown 
so timid that I’ll 
lose the key to all 
them records— 
them things that 
mean my life to 
me; and the more 
I drink to be easy 
and to forget, the 
more liable at any 
time I am to be 
losing it, and no 
doubt my life with 
it. See how my 
hand shakes right 
now—to think if 
anybody got it off 
of me!” 

SOYO Usp Gor 
man!’’ said the 
Widow Henry, 
now laying down 
her darning on the 
little table beside 
her. 

Se me: fatter 
crazy,” said Mr. 
Gallagher. 

SEY 0: “p'O10'r 
man!’’ she said 
once more, watch- 
ing him with 
friendly, pitying 
eyes. ‘You poor 
man, why must 
youworry yourself 

(Continued on 
Page 94) 
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HERE was no sign of 
life; no sounds save 


those of the elements— 
the screech of the wind 
among the icebound peaks, 
punctuated by hollow, rum- 
bling reports when sections 
of overhanging snow combs 
plunged from the rims above; 
no movement aside from 
the wind-driven powdered 
snow that scurried over the 
hardened surfaceof thedrifts 
and eddied out into space 
beyond the lip of the cliffs; 
no color—only the dead 
white of the snow fields that 
gave off a pale and ghostly 
radiance when touched by 
the wan rays of moonlight 
that filtered down through 
a veil of hastening clouds. 

Then life came into the 
picture, a single dark form 
moving silently across the 
face of a frozen world 
as the fox traversed the 
snow-shrouded meadow and 
headed down the backbone 
of a ridge toward the point 
where an edging of inky 
black indicated the tree line. 
A wild unearthly squall, 
long-drawn and sustained, 
drifted up from far down 
the slope, and the fox lifted 
its voice in an answering 
cry, then disappeared in the 
first fringe of trees. 

No other living creature 
stirred. There was only the 
popping of ice and rocks in 
the grip of bitter frost. The 
sun sent its first questing 
shafts through the banked 
clouds and the snow fields took on a vague pinkish tinge 
in pale reflection of the crimson sunrise. Objects began to 
emerge from the gloom and take on individual form as the 
shadows lifted. The tree line, instead of a wavering pool of 
black obscurity below, now stood forth as a dark edging, 
irregular but sharply defined, that framed the naked white 
expanse of the snowbound peaks and rolled on in descend- 
ing waves of heavy green. 

A nutcracker winged overhead and voiced two raucous 
croaks, the first with a rising cadence as if the note were 
one of inquiry, the second with a falling inflection as if in 
answer to the query, then made a landing in the last tree 
up the ridge. 

This ancient pine was perhaps two feet through at the 
butt, yet its top rose less than a dozen feet above the earth. 
For two hundred years this venerable tree had waged a 
ceaseless fight to extend the range of its kind a few inches 
upward into the treeless realm while the elements had 
savagely contested the advance. There was not a limb on 
the uphill side of the battered trunk; instead the branches 
all streamed one way, a concession to the standing winds; 
but the heavy roots writhed upwards along the ridge for 
twenty feet, so the honors appeared to be evenly divided 
after two centuries of contending forces. 

The soft tints gave way to flat white that sharpened with 
fierce brilliancy as the ice fields cast back the glare of the 
midday sun; yet this intensity of light brought no accom- 
panying warmth, not even sufficient to soften the breath 
of the icy blasts—for this was timber line in the dead of 
winter. 

The Spring Thaw 


HERE were new sounds, the anthem of waters released 

from bondage to practice their scales upon the vast 
sounding board of the hills, the thrilling bell note of stray 
seeps that tinkled through the rocks, the chanted cadence 
of rushing brooks and the hollow organ throbs of mighty 
cataracts. Everywhere there was water—trickles and 
torrents, rills and rivers, for the spring break-up was at 
its height. 

Warm winds fanned the graying drifts with a softening 
breath. Deep down beneath the snow, life began to stir. 
Even as the sap started upward through the veins of the 
timber-line trees and the grass turned green beneath the 
snow, so did life and animation once more stir in the slug- 
gish veins of a big hoary marmot in the depths of bowlder 
pile blanketed by drifts. He stirred and yawned, stretched 


Ske Wandered Farther Afield, Occasionally Climbing a Tree 
as if to Stretch Her Muscles 


and slept again, then crept along 
the tunnel to the nook occupied 
by hismate. Hesniffed the still 
form and retired to his own 
quarters for another two-day 
nap. 

The big Columbia ground 
squirrels, too, stirred restlessly 
in their burrows at the end of 
the hibernation sleep. The 
mantled squirrels, or copper- 
heads, so called from their 
rich chestnut hoods, opened 
their eyes and blinked as the 
first pangs of hunger assailed 
them. A cony, or pika, secram- 
bled from his bed and traversed 
a passageway that led through 
arock slide to atuft of cured hay 
beneath a flat slab of stone. His 
last act before sleeping had been 
to dine at this cache, secreted there 
before the big snows, and in conse- 
quence his first waking impulse led 
him back to the spot. 

His cache was still intact and the little 
rock rabbit sniffed eagerly at the well- 
cured feed, yet he did not eat. Instead he 
retired to his nest and slept for two days 
before opening his eyes again. 

Day by day life flowed more keenly 
through the veins of these four hibernating 
tribes that ranged along the tree line—rock rabbits and 
copperheads, Columbia squirrels and the glacial mar- 
mots—yet the activities were still confined to the under- 
ground tunnels and the surface of the melting drifts was 
still devoid of tracks. 

Then, in mid-afternoon, a grizzled head was thrust from 
a crevice in the bowlder heap that lay near the ancient 
pine. 

Two black eyes surveyed the expanse of meadow, an 
expanse that was still snowbound save for a few rocky 
elevations that were bare. The head was withdrawn, but 
on the following day its owner, a big hoary marmot, the 
patriarch ‘of the meadow, emerg2d from the burrow to 
sprawl on the flat rock before his doorway and bask con- 
tentedly in the sun. ; 


A Big Hoary Marmot 
Emerged From the Bur= 
row to Bask in the Sun 
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j her winter quarters had exhausted her 
aad gone into the den alone before the big 
ing fall, yet now she was accompanied 
- cub scarcely larger than the patriarch of 
rots. 
- rose and stretched, yawned prodigiously 
aw lazy steps across the drifts, then halted 
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he mouth of the den. The cub, now wide 
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2 at hand. 
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: (fees His Days on Ledges of the Cliff 
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‘orn Ram, Having Wintered on an Exposed Ridge, 


chattered angrily from the depth of bowlder 
piles, while the big Columbia squirrels 
trilled indignantly from the mouths of their 
burrows in the meadow. The old bear paid 
small heed to this commotion, but it in- 
trigued the interest of the cub. The inquisi- 
tiveinfant dashed madly afterevery marmot 
that crossed his range of vision, hounding 
them totheirtunnels. He clawed at the bur- 
rows of the Columbia squirrels and growled 
at thesaucy copperheadsthatscolded within 
afew inches of his nose when he applied that 
member to the cracks of the rock piles in 
which they sought shelter at his approach. 

The old bear’s strength returned and she 
wandered farther afield, occasionally climb- 
ing a tree in the timber as if to stretch her 
muscles. She slept less and ate more on each 


succeeding day, and at last felt the reassertion 
of the desire for more concentrated food to 
supplement her vegetarian diet. She wan- 
dered up to the meadow and halted, swaying 
from side to side as she sampled the wind. The 
patriarch had sounded his alarm as she ap- 
proached and the other dwellers of the tree line 
had joined in; but many had grown incau- 
tious from long immunity. She headed into 
the wind, rushed suddenly round a great rock 
and surprised the luckless marmot that fed 
there, flattening him with a single downward 
sweep of her forepaw. Thereafter she spent 
a portion of her time in rustling meat. Once 
she wrecked the rock heap in which a cop- 
perhead squirrel had sought shelter, tossing 
the heavy rocks aside with easy swings of her 
mighty forearms. Two days of such operations 
and she wandered on, to appear no more. 


The Fleeting Summer 


& 


HERE were new colors, a perfect riot of 
flowers spreading on every hand to the very 
foot of the melting drifts—anemone and dryad, 


A Buck Deer Had Elected to Summer in the Down:Timbered 
Pocket Below the Patriarch’s Home Meadow that flanked the uphill side of the 
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He Was Subject to _ the crimson of alpine 
Sudden Misgivings paintbrush and vast 
banks of red heather, 
the heavenly blue of forget-me-nots; 
broad expanses so overgrown with glacial 
lilies as to lend the illusion of solid golden 
carpets spread between the remaining 
snowbanks—for the timber-line bloom- 
ing period, though very brief, was also 
very intense. All Nature seemed to rush 
ahead, and this same intensity of flower- 
ing vegetation seemed to be communi- 
cated to the lives of timber-line dwellers. 
Except for the few brief days of spring, 
the fleeting summer was the only period 
wherein the marmots tasted active life. 
Throughout the rest of the year the 
patriarch lived, it is true—that is, life 
flowed through his veins, but conscious- 
ness was dormant, his animation scarcely 
greater than that of the roots of the an- 
cient tree when they suspended all action 
during the period of winter frosts. And 
the hibernating tribes of timber line 
crowded the brief span of summer with 
feverish activities, as if thus to balance 
the deathlike inactivity of the hiberna- 
tion sleep. 

The patriarch’s mate had given birth 
to four young, and these infants now de- 
manded the time and attention of both 
parents. The male marmot is one of the 
few animals that help their mates in the 
care of the young, and the patriarch 
made repeated trips to the burrow, his 
mouth laden with grass for the nourish- 
ment of his infants. The conies were 
similarly engaged with families secreted 
in the depths of the rock slides that 
pitched down from the foot of the cliffs 


meadow. Columbia squirrels reared their 
young in underground tunnels constructed beneath the 
heavy sod of the open meadow; the copperheads favored 
a combination of these last two methods of denning, fash- 
ioning burrows but also availing themselves of the shelter 
afforded by bowlder heaps, frequently selecting a huge 
rock and honeycombing the earth beneath it with a laby- 
rinth of runways. 

The migratory birds returned from the south. The 
olive-backed thrush and the Townsend’s solitaire raised 
their voices from the fir-clad slopes below. White-crowned 
sparrows sang in the tangle of alpine spruce at the foot of 
the meadow, while the leucostictes flitted about the open 
expanses above timber line. In the space of a month the 
timber-line region had been transformed from a bleak, 
lifeless expanse of ice and snow to a scene of swarming life 
and activity, of riotous color, the wind laden with the 
fragrant breath distilled from millions of alpine flowers. 

The patriarch put in his leisure hours on his lookout post 
on the root of the ancient pine and watched the return of 
thesummer residents. An old bighorn ram, having wintered 
on an exposed ridge somewhat farther down the range, now 
spent his days on ledges of the cliff above the meadow 
or slept on the rock slide that sheltered the conies. Morn- 
ing and evening he fed out into the meadow. 

(Continued on Page 83) 


the telephone, had not been able to keep 
the news to herself; and so the whole outer 
office was watching when Burke, the bank detective, came 
through with Lopez. The exchange expert, the two office 
boys and Mr. Shelton’s private secretary—even the man 
who was washing the windows unhooked himself and, 


Me BRIXBY, the rather emotional girl at 


stepping inside, took a good look at the greatest of modern ° 


forgers. 

Yet to most people the figure of Burke—his great size, 
his square head, his rolling, truculent walk, his fresh red 
face, would have been the more alarming of the two. The 
outer office hardly noticed his honest and familiar figure. 
Fearful and admiring of successful crime, they fixed their 
eyes on the small person who moved with short quick steps 
beside him. Lopez was black-haired and clean-shaved. His 
skin did not seem dark until you saw his eyes, which were 
such a light gray that they startled you, almost as if the 
eye sockets had been without eyeballs. His eyebrows were 
fine and black and tremendously slanted in the opposite 
angle from the Chinese slant. The curve of his nostrils 
suggested the Moor. He was slender, active, alive. 

Miss Brixby, who never saw him again, read all the 
newspaper accounts of forgeries from that day 
forward, with personal interest and a forgiving 
heart. Forgers henceforth presented themselves 
to her imagination as black-haired, gray-eyed 
youths; yet her vision of him was limited to 
seconds—just until the door of Mr. Shelton’s 
office shut him out of her sight. 

“T wonder whether he’s frightened,’’ she 
thought. 

She herself was always a little frightened 
whenever Mr. Shelton spoke to her, though he 
spoke most courteously, and usually only to ask 
her to get him some out-of-town number; but 
it was a convention in the bank to be a little 
afraid of the chairman of the board, and Miss 
Brixby was nothing if not conventional. 

She would have felt surprised to know that 
Lopez was not a bit nervous, but she would 
have been like Daniel, astonished for one hour, 
to know that the great Mr. Shelton was as 
nervous as he could be; so nervous that he 
hadn’t been able to do a bit of real work all the 
morning. He had kept up the appearance of 
work—dictating routine letters, making and 
breaking appointments over the telephone; but, 
with this interview hanging over him, he had 
not been able to put his mind on anything else. 

He was nervous—not like Miss Brixby, be- 
cause crime seemed romantic and terrible and 
somehow superior, but because he was about to 
put his whole judgment and philosophy to the 
test. He had formed an opinion, by the cold 
process of pure reason, and was now about to 
act upon it; but he had no warm, emotional 
belief in it. Something had to be done. He and 
Burke had worked out a plan, which was more 
than any other member of the board had done. The plan 
was not exactly legal, and the board had given a formal, 
incredulous assent to it. His relation to them, as well as 
his opinion of himself, would be involved in its failure. 

Shelton was a man under forty—rendered acutely un- 
comfortable when he was pointed out by classmates and 
early friends as a fellow who had succeeded without back- 
ing, entirely on his own. He felt that he had succeeded 
through luck, through unknown currents of fate, through 
other men’s kindness or failure, through a total misappre- 
hension of his own abilities on the part of people who ought 
to know better. Ten years from now he would probably be 
feeling that his success was as much his inherent right as 
his family property, but at the moment he was still guiltily 
wondering at it. 

He had thought over exactly what he was going to say; 
he had even rehearsed it a little, as he rehearsed his speech 
at the banker’s convention, and this had added to his sense 
of anticipation; so that when he said ‘‘Come in,” in 
answer to Burke’s knock, his heart gave a distinct thump. 

What Lopez saw was a severe blond man with an eye 
like a clear turquoise bead and a manner erring a little on 
the side of the sphinxlike. The Spaniard did not like Anglo- 
Saxons—and pure Anglo-Saxon was before him—but he did 
like handsome rooms, and he let his eye rove approvingly 
over the paneled walls and long orange velvet curtains. 

“Sit down, Mr. Lopez,” said the chairman, and he held 
out his open cigarette case. 

Lopez sat down with a sudden bending of the knees, as 
he might have bowed to the altar in the cathedral of his 
native Granada. He dropped his hat on the floor and ex- 
tracted a cigarette with some difficulty from under the 
gold-filigree band of Shelton’s case. 
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“7 Believe the City Itself is Very Beautiful,’’ He Said— 
“the Snow Mountains Behind, You Know, and the 
Vega, as They Call it, in Front’”’ 


Burke rejected a cigarette and remained standing, with 
his arms folded and his soft hat dangling from the neighbor- 
hood of his shoulder blades—he had long arms. 

The chairman began his speech: :“‘I shan’t attempt to 
deceive you; I shan’t pretend-that we—as yet—have any 
proof that would hold in a court; but we have complete 
moral conviction that you are responsible for the raising 
of this series of checks. Here is one of them.”’ The dark 
polished surface of the brass-bound desk was clear of all 
papers except a little pile of checks; they were of an ugly 
muddy pink. 

The chairman reached for the top one. 

“That check was originally drawn for ten dollars.” 

Lopez took the check, handling it delicately with the 
tips of his long fine fingers. He bent his head over it. His 
hair grew in a point at the back of his neck. He held it up 
to the light and studied it with one eye, the smoke from his 
cigarette curling up into the other one. He spoke with a 
strong accent, rolling his 7’s. 


“Tt is a very pretty piece of wo 

“That’s right—praise yourself,” 
jovially. ~{ 

“Tt is the work of an artist,” answered 
bowed, but no one could say whether in ; 
of the compliment or in assent to the faet, ; 
tinued: ‘‘My bank, in combination wi 
would be willing to spend a good deal of 
stop to your activities, Mr. Lopez. Wes 
this by sending you to prison, but that hay 
difficult than we expected—more tedious 
we have decided instead to offer you a fixe 
as long as you stay at a definite spot on: 
the Atlantic and refrain from producing 
tistic triumphs. Do I make myself clear’ 
one of these appeared, without any proof 
your income would stop.” 

“You might attribute anybody’s wor 
Lopez; “‘any clumsy forger ——” 

“Not a chance,” said Burke. 

“No one’s work is like yours,” said the 

Lopez smiled a flattered smile. “TI de 
work,” he answered. ‘‘What is the sum jy 

Shelton replied immediately, 
and fifty dollars a month.” 

He knew that the critical m 
terview had arrived. His ton 
there was no bluster about it 
was nothing tentative, eithe 
opened the door to bargainir 
knowing that the next few secor 
the event, leaned over and exa 
figure below him, as a cook looks 

“Tt is a fair sum,” said Lope 

The chairman and Burke exch 
aged glance over the black he: 
Their thought was that this 1 
was a bad sign. If he had me 
would have tried to run them 1 
was the exile from New York 
jected. The chairman could u 
he never left his native city y 
never at all if he could help it. ‘ 
away from business,” his wife w: 
but it was really New York tl 
drag him away from. He liked« 
it—its hard bright sun and its. 
rential rains; he liked the snows 
when a sudden silence would fa 
cept for the shouts and yells o 
passengers; he liked the smell of dust an 
August; he liked the glitter and crowd of 
he liked the deathlike loneliness of downtc 
morning; he liked all the sense of crowd 
but most of all he likxed—what the dwel 
town so immensely hates—the sense of is 
plete disappearance when he went into hi 
shut the door behind him, knowing that h 
die without his next-door neighbor hearing 
it, that he was as secure from observati 
which crawls into its hole under the grass. 
he was asking the unfortunate forger to f 
pattern of luxury and squalor, of crime at 
of amusement and work. Ah, he had 
for a difficulty here! Something faintly 
his hard turquoise-colored eyes. 

“You don’t want to leave New York,” ! 
so much blame you, and yet ——”’ 

He launched into the second part of his 
vantages of an honest, regular life, the 
alien city, a man’s relation to the country 

It was not easy for Lopez to follow t 
quence. He contracted his brows, narrow 
to do it; but about the middle he caug 
stopped Shelton short, shaking his forefing 
nose with that gesture of negation so chal 
Spaniard. 

The words died away on the chairman’s 
said, “They’re all the same—you can’t |] 
New York.” 

Lopez flashed a glance upward and flu 
with all the fingers open as if he flung the 

“New York!” he cried with contempt. 
Granada!’”’? And he made the consonant 
fire of musketry. 

“From where?’ asked Shelton, whose 
tuned to foreign tongues. ‘‘Oh, yes, of co 
been there.” 

Lopez quoted a Spanish proverb to th 
who has not seen Granada has seen prac 
but as he quoted it in Spanish, it did no h 
forward, his forefinger pointing at Sheltor 
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}”’ he said, and tried in his poor English to 
| ran understand what Granada was like. 
t hand high in a circle—the snow-covered 
ded his right hand flat to the ground—the 
hing far away. He vibrated his hanging 
) -o flowing down from the icy mountains— 
rehards, the flowers, the cathedral, the 


/ery man likes his own home town,” said 
vile at anyone who preferred anything to 


ork!” cried Lopez, growing more Spanish 
ned to Spain. He drew his shoulders up in 
-, it is this way—I cannot live without 


, veper chord in the chairman’s breast than 
aye said this, for it was one of the secret 
sfe that he did not really love beauty. He 
(3 about art and had a good memory, but 
eerived from it was of the mildest descrip- 
aout him constantly people whose greatest 
y,rtistic emotion. They always gave hima 
ef inferiority. Even his much-loved Mar- 
«iim. She would say, ‘‘I simply can’t live 
ack walnut,” in a tone that made him feel 
9 that he could have been just as happy in 
cier. He felt inferior now, as he listened to 
i) how the ugliness of New York depressed 
erowd, the absence of flowers, the music— 
ys good—he should miss the music. 

on caught the meaning of that word. 

ti ur offer,’ he said. He managed to say it 
wys expected an acceptance. 

, said Lopez. 


final analysis it was a question of Lopez’ own wish to abide 
by the agreement. They had no other security. Shelton 
pointed this out in parting. 

“This has been my own plan, Lopez,” he said. “‘My 
directors don’t particularly like it; they won’t give you 
the benefit of any doubt. They are relying on my report of 
you, and I-am relying on your word of honor.” 

Burke let his mouth droop comically at the word 
“‘honor’’ applied to a notorious criminal; but Lopez made 
a rapid gesture with both hands, as if he were patting 
down an invisible cake. It took the place of an oath—it 
was an oath. 

Shelton reported the interview at the next meeting 
of the board. Wilkinson, the former chairman, who dis- 
liked Shelton and all his policies, found a subject made to 
his hand. 

“May I ask the chairman,” he said, ‘‘why if this fellow 
Lopez has been making twenty thousand a year out of 
us—those were the chairman’s own figures, I think—he 
should be willing to stop doing it for such a paltry sum 
as three thousand. Why isn’t he going to take this three 
thousand and all the rest too?” 

“‘Tt’s something to be safe from the law,” said Shelton. 

“T can’t see that this fellow has ever been in danger— 
not from us, certainly.” 

“And he wants to go home.” 

““A crook wants to leave New York? About as much as 
a bee wants to leave honey,” said Wilkinson, and every- 
body smiled and shook their heads. 

Shelton was a little angry. 

“T know it will sound strange to New Yorkers,” he said, 
and glancing round the board he saw that all of them were 
men who had come recently from the South, the Middle 
West and Canada; ‘“‘but Lopez wishes to leave New York 


Shelton, Still Sitting in the Shadow of the White Arcade, Heard Margaret Say, “I Understand From 
Madame Detlasierras That We Owe All This to You”’ 
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because he finds it ugly, and I have decided that we may 
as well cash in on his sense of beauty.” 

Everybody laughed again, now on Shelton’s side, excepu 
Wilkinson, who said, ‘Oh, I understand that we com- 
mitted ourselves to this plan at our last meeting, but I wish 
to register my opinion again that it is unwise and un- 
ethical.”’ 

“‘Tf you had had a better one to suggest, the board would 
have been glad to accept it,’’ said Shelton. 

It was thus that his own ego became involved in the 
question of Lopez’ honor. He worried over it a good 
deal—all the more because he could not confide it to Mar- 
garet. It was not only that he would look like a fool in the 
eyes of the board, and give Wilkinson an opportunity to 
make himself disagreeable—possibly even to get back into 
the saddle—but Shelton’s own judgment of himself was 
involved—a sane, conservative man like himself pension- 
ing a forger. 

He was the more unprepared when the blow fell, as it did 
without delay. The very first draft came back having been 
paid for exactly ten times the amount. Drawn for two 
hundred and fifty dollars it had been raised to twenty-five 
hundred. 

Wilkinson did everything with the situation that could 
be done with it; he taunted and laughed when the others 
looked grave, and looked grave when the others were 
inclined to laugh. He spoke of the chairman’s romantic 
trend, the new influence of the moving picture in bank- 
ing; he was old-fashioned—he still believed that prison 
was a more efficacious method of dealing with criminals 
than sight-seeing trips to the more attractive European 
cities. 

Irritating as he was, he could hardly depress Shelton 
more than he was already depressed. He pointed out to 
the board that 
whether his own 
judgment had 
been bad or not, 
there was this ad- 
vantage in the 
present situation: 
They now had 
proof, perfectly 
definite proof, 
that Lopez was 
the man they 
were after. He 
felt all the bitter- 
ness of a disap- 
pointed idealist. 
No one is more 
relentlessly cruel. 
He offered to re- 
sign his position, 
goto Granadaand 
begin a chase to 
bring Lopez to 
justice. The board 
refused to accept 
his resignation, 
but did not dis- 
courage his trip. 

He came home 
that evening and 
asked Margaret if 
she could be ready 
to sail to Havre in 
five days—the 
bank had business 
which was taking 
him to Spain. 
Margaret was so 
delighted at the 
prospect that in 
spite of her fa- 
mous intuition 
she did not notice 
her husband’s de- 
pression. Spain— 
Granada—the Al- 
hambra—all the 
places in the world 
she wanted most 
to see. 

“Even you will 
enjoy the Alham- 


bra, Joe,’’ she 
said. 

The ‘‘even’’ 
wounded him 
deeply. 


“T believe the 
city itself is very 
beautiful,’’ he 
said, and using 
rather more 


(Continued on 
Page 66) 
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\ ) J HEN the Scriptures state that 
“broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction” the highways in Spain 
must have been in mind, for never have I 
encountered such unnecessary width com- 
bined with such necessary repair. I had 
several conversations with a member of the 
King’s cabinet, the Marquis de Vegas 
Inclin, who was at the head of this partic- 
ular public service. He recognized that 
no government could afford to keep such 
highways in order. On the other hand he 
affirmed that as broad roads had dated 
from time immemorial it would be a long 
work of education before the people would 
accept any other kind. Reforms move 
slowly in Spain. 

On reaching Madrid I went at once to 
the Ritz Hotel, there to await the arrival 
of my two friends, who, having gone to 
Seville and Granada, were not expected 
for two days. 

I did a lot of sightseeing in the interval 
and tooka real delight as a proof of my enter- 
prising spirit in sending my card to their 
apartment, which was reserved, directly 
after I ascertained that they were there. 
Our meeting was one of merriment, and 
for many a long day I boasted of my 
pleasant journey down. I need not add 
that I had plenty of company on my return 
trip. 

We presented our letters of introduction 
and were showered with consequent hos- 
pitality. Private collections rarely shown 
were the excuse for many an afternoon tea 
to which we were invited by the stately 
owners. 

We were delightfully entertained in 
Toledo, which is a short though exceed- 
ingly bumpy drive from Madrid. The one 
thing which left an indelible impression 
upon us all was that we saw the beautiful 
tapestries, furniture and art objects in the 
places for which they had been originally 
destined, for the most priceless treasures of 
Spain are still in the land of their birth— 
a rare condition these days. 

However, my crowning impression is of 
a private mass in the royal chapel, to which 
we were bidden on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. The hour was ten o’clock, the in- 
vited guests were few. We were there in 
good time and found a special escort await- 
ing us at the private entrance. We went 
through a series of corridors until we reached the one 
which led directly to the chapel. There we were asked to 
stand. Promptness being a virtue of kings, in a very few 
minutes we heard the announcement that His Majesty was 
approaching. The cortége was the most brilliant I have 
ever witnessed. The ladies of the court were all in full 
evening dress and resplendent in jewels. Many of the men 
were in uniforms, their breasts glittering with orders and 
their swords of the finest workmanship. 


A Prank of King Alfonso 


ONE wore hats save one group, composed, as it was ex- 

plained to us, of the grandees of Spain, men of noble 
ancestry who alone were permitted to remain covered. 
Never in my life have I seen such a gathering of courtly gen- 
tlemen. Distinction of bearing was conspicuous. They 
were a natural part of the historical surroundings. All that 
is best of inheritance in this world seemed in them to find 
its focus. 

The impression they made was profound. 

The Queen was in a white satin brocade covered with 
superb old lace. She carried a white missal in her hand. 
The King wore a white uniform with elaborate gold braid- 
ing demanded by his high military rank. His smile was 
cordial and as he passed, recognizing that we were the three 
American ladies for whom invitations had been solicited, 
he bowed to us in a very gracious fashion. 

After the procession entered the chapel we were taken 
to one of the few boxes, from which our view of the cere- 
mony was uninterrupted. Never shall I forget the brilliant 
aspect of the assemblage. The royal couple were on the 
throne. The lords and ladies of the court seemed a sea of 
color. Their jewels gave forth light, their uniforms and 
costumes rippled in waves of various tints. 

The royal orchestra furnished the music while the 
choristers, trained to perfection, alternately sang and 
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chanted the cadences and chorals 
of the mass. 

Below and on the right of the 
high altar, which was ablaze with a 
myriad candles, sat the cardinal of 
Toledo, clad in his scarlet robes, 
with cape of ermine across his 
shoulders. He was directly opposite 
the throne, which was at the left of 
the altar. 

The most dramatic note, how- 
ever, of the occasion was struck by 
one solitary, dignified figure in 
clerical black who stood by the 
side of the Queen. He was tall and 
slight, of intellectual and impres- 
sive bearing. This one dark ele- 
ment in the midst of light that 
was well nigh blinding was the Jesuit confessor of the Queen, 
a silent reminder that the vanities of this world would 
ultimately pass away. 

A very pretty anecdote was told of King Alfonso while 
we were in Madrid which demonstrated his boyishness 
and his democracy. 

It appeared that a festa in his honor was taking place 
in Seville. A great banquet was in process in the suburbs, at 
which he was the royal guest. A general holiday had been 
declared. The whole city was in gala. Suddenly the King, 
becoming weary of food and of speeches, jumped from his 
seat and turning to his pal the Duc d’Albe exclaimed: 
“Jimmy, I'll match you for a race as far as the water over 
yonder.” 

Off the two young men started, but Jimmy soon preferred 
a cigarette, and sat by the wayside until his distinguished 
friend had run off his energy. The King, on the contrary, 
rushed into a field where an old peasant was plowing with 
the aid of his faithful donkey. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


“Ah, my good man!” , 
“How is it that you are no 
in the town? This is no da 

“That may be,” answer 
“but this beast and I ea; 
for foolishness. We must 

“How much do you ear 
the King. 

“Six pesetas.”” 

‘Don’t you want to gee 

“Not enough to lose that 

By this time the King wa; 
joying the situation. Hey 
of coins from his pocket, t 
the man’s hands and ex 
will pay you for your tim 
can see the King without 
a penny, for here he is, ; 
you.” 

The old peasant fell upo 
donkey wagged his tail. K 
up the hill, having enjoyed 
the most entertaining mon 
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ROBABLY no monarel 
more popular with his 
Alfonso of Spain. He isa; 
good father, and a kind 
ruler. He is an all-around 
fun, has infinite tact, and 
one occasion has proved h 
unusual physical courage. 
Spain remained a neutral 
the war. She, like Hollan 
Sweden, kept out of it. A 
neutrality was criticized a 
nevertheless, recent events 
strate that these countries 
of their y 
their deta 
Econo! 
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order to 
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tion. There is an air of mystery attached ' 
they pass into the opera house they are in\ 
up. It is rare that anything but their ey 
cause as a rule they are thickly veiled. T 
grand manner is conspicuous as they bow 
crowd with benevolent condescension. 
This is as much a part of their training 
scale. It composes well. Too much fam 
gerous. Then the days when they sing! 
itors are to be equally avoided. Even if 
evening is one in which they have been S¢ 
times the same atmosphere of nervous apP 
be enacted, the same husbanding of strengt 
claimed. We are told that the voice is 4 
yet these ladies never hesitate to use it whe 
off the stage; and how easily little things 
gods! : 
Nevertheless, in a long acquaintance wit 
I have found them to be much more ratio! 
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low the public to imagine. When once 
pl] enough they stop acting and posing, 
sy realize that you have no time for their 


donna with whom I was ever really 
yp Louise Kellogg, and a good sort she was. 
ior were inseparable. Their home was in 
-\yer acquired the foreign habit. In her 
y,e was lovely to look upon, but in later 
1, of the table proved too strong for her to 
I grew older her slimness became a page 
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L; Mrs. Kellogg had a rooted mistrust of 
n|, especially of French morals. On one 
n her in a Paris hotel, she informed me 
11 had been offered an engagement at 
-¢ “But,’’ said the old lady, “you know 
dearie. Here a girl sings tonight and 
on tomorrow!”’ It is superfluous to 
ngement for Clara Louise was refused. 
s¢ was for a while the most alluring lyric 
1¢,0ssessed a charm which 
1 in love with her became 
b| In this country, how- 
sored any very great suc- 
riding of her career she had 
t/z, therefore that sterling 
yt was summoned by the 
‘4s to give Sanderson les- 
;d in gesture; but. when 
njrrived in the studio she 
| jicher so absorbed in each 
1,0me minutes before they 
riresence. To give a lesson 
uistances was well-nigh im- 
l 
} ot into Paris like a meteor 
ize at the Opéra Comique. 
ti ée of two great men, Al- 
dré Messager, who were 
o| of the Théatre Lyrique. 
ir actress. Somehow I 
.dshat her fine voice had 
el: a great star. 
rca, whom I met often in 
,.as devoid of affectation. 
fe artist, but very simple 
”a) Was as generous as her 
crange. Her kindness to 
\ciragement of talent were 
she died her plans to 
0, of music were sti#] in 
r¢ined the beauty of her 
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d of Hard Work 


ireer demonstrated the 
v(<, for she had not been 
thvith a vocal organ of any 
y.How often have I heard 
w, to hard work alone 
h, success! She 
din, conquer- 
tyifter an- 
a)oman 


rd 


T prsonality. 
la}as is her art. 

e¢ while turning her 
lijns she established 
mn became her very 
baa imitated, but never equaled. The 
€\was stamped upon every réle she sang. 
ayreat today as ever. There is no dwin- 
t 10 dwarfing of energy. She belongs to 
1 Wich Tefuses to die while living. Her feet 
‘wearily through experience. Tears and 
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laughter were never concealed. Emotions were always 
genuine while they lasted. 

I recall one of her early visits to this country when the 
dictating machine was a new invention. At that time she 
cherished a romantic attachment for a certain well-known 
man of letters whom she had left behind in Paris. 

When I called at her hotel I found her absorbed in mak- 
ing records. Several rolls were ready to be posted to her 
admirer, while each week she received a corresponding 
roll from him. Not a bad idea for the transmission of 
messages across a cruel sea. 

Emma Calvé was always disinterested in her 
sympathies. She has cared nothing about the 
material things of life. Though liking crea- 
ture comforts to a normal extent, she has 
never been a slave to them. She bestows 
affection lavishly and has always belonged 
to that type of woman who gives much 
more than she receives. Calvé would have 
made a wonderful mother, almost as won- 
derful as Sarah Bernhardt, which is saying 


tion of Troops. 


much. I can recall one epi- 
sode in her life when, upon the 
eve of matrimony, she was ac- 
cused of avarice by the pro- 
spective husband. She at once 
broke off the engagement, 
rushed from Paris, and con- 
veyed a very large sum of money 
to a relation from whom she had 
constantly lived apart. At least 
this impulsive act would serve to 
prove to the deserted suitor that she, 
Calvé, was not a worshiper of gold or a 
hoarder of capital! 

This anecdote is very characteristic of this 
lovable and temperamental woman. Like Nor- 
dica, Calvé is generous to a fault. Only last season, 
during her extended concert tour, she had found so 
many young women who excited her sympathy that at the 
end of the journey she had invited no fewer than fifteen to 
go to her chateau of Cabriéres and there to spend the 
summer as her guests; proposing to give them free in- 
struction while with her. Not only did she feel that she 
could develop their voices but, above all, that she could 
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“Poor chil- 
I know what 


give them rosy cheeks and needed strength. 
dren! They all looked so tired and so pale. 
the air of my country will do for them.’’ 

Fortunately, however, when the date of sailing arrived, 
many of these young people were kept at home by parents 
who had not yet agreed to their following the operatic pro- 

fession as a means of livelihood. Emma 

Calvé is not a rich woman. She 

gives and gives again. Above 

all, she never sings her miser- 

ies. This is her motto. She 

always says the kindly 

word. She always sup- 

presses the unkind criti- 

cism. Her best song is 
ever in her soul. 

I have often motored 

through the country 
of Calvé’s birth and 
have readily under- 
stood her loyal ad- 
miration of it. All 
that stretch of the 
real South of France 
is full of beauty and 
rich in history. This 
is not confined to those 
“sunny places for shady 
people,’’ such as Cannes, 
and Nice and Monte 

Carlo, but it is studded 

with wayside historical vil- 
lages like Les Saintes Maries, 
where one finds a two-storied 
church, the upper part of it dedi- 
cated to Catholic worship while the 

lower hall is the spot of an annual gypsy 
pilgrimage where thousands flock to crown 
the king of their choice. 

Then near Arles is that deserted town 
known as Les Baux which today is beautified 
by its ruins, and Avignon, that palace of 
the popes, which even now challenges a flat- 
tering comparison with the Vatican, which at 
one period it threatened to supplant. 


The Fontainebleau Fish 


F ONLY Americans would desert Paris 

for France, how different would be their 
viewpoint and how much greater their un- 
derstanding! Yet there are thousands who 
know practically nothing of the country they 
profess to love, beyond those centers where 
they keep on meeting each other. Even the 
Cook’s tourists acquire a more intelligent 
appreciation of French manners, customs 
and history than do many of our compatriots 
to whom the Rue de la Paix is their pilgrim- 
age and the trip to Versailles or to Fontaine- 
bleau their only objective. 

The one criticism against the latter place 
is that it is on the wrong side of Paris. To 
get out of the city necessitates miles of street 
and of suburban ugliness, and until one is 
well on the road the itinerary is devoid of 
charm. Of course Fontainebleau itself, with 
its magnificent forests, is full of beauty and 
of interest; and before we had settled at 
Versailles, many were the excursions which 
we enjoyed in that neighborhood. 

I remember a party of us once going down 
there to spend a week-end, when economy 
was in order. None of us felt that we could 
afford the fascinating and famous Hétel de France et 
d’Angleterre. There was one of minor pretensions, how- 
ever, which was an extensive advertiser of its advantages. 
As the prices there were much more moderate we arrived 
with our bags, deciding that before unpacking them we 
would test the food, a very sensible precaution as it after- 
wards turned out. 

I was to order the dinner, which wasa proof of confidence 
on the part of my friends. The patron of the hostelry wel- 
comed us effusively, assuring us that we should be cared for 
as never before in our lives. Upon my inquiry as to the 
possibility of a good dinner, I was assured that everything 
would be of the best. As he described the menu the dishes 
became savory and succulent to our imagination. We 
could hardly wait for the announcement that the ladies 
were served. 

With a great flourish the soup was set before us. It was 
anemic and tepid. Yet we refused to be discouraged. 

A long pause, when suddenly as the next dish appeared, 
the odor which filled the room was penetrating in its vile- 
ness. What could it be? A large fish was uncovered, and 
the stench was understood. Never before had I realized 
how bad a fish could be. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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She Had a Good Stroke. 


OGER MARSHALL was shaken TP 
into consciousness by the violent ID 


tossing of the cruiser. The sun, 
shining through the portholes, played 
like violently erratic searchlights back 
and forth, up and down, in circles and ellipses, crazily 
jerking. He swung from the bunk to his feet. Instantly 
he was cast with precipitation straight toward an uncom- 
promisingly hard bulkhead, from collision with which he 
saved himself only by an acrobatic contortion. There 
seemed to be no plan or decent maritime rhythm, whether 
of roll or pitch or scending. The craft was shaken about. 
He assured his way to the companion by holding to the 
edge of the bunks, ascended until his head and shoulders 
were above the coaming of the hatch, steadied himself 
and looked about him. 

The sun was shining brightly, the air was clear and 
sparkling, a little wind was blowing from the northwest. 
It was only a little wind, a breeze in advance of summer; 
certainly insufficient, one would think, to account for the 
enormous and peaked whitecaps which were so tossing the 
boat. These rose and fell straight up and down, or rushed 
forward or back, or whirled about without semblance of 
order or sequence. 

The cruiser, moving ahead at lowered speed, did her 
best to adapt herself to their conflicting ideas, but was 
being sadly shaken and confused by the attempt. Forward 
in the pilot house were still the figures of both Bill and the 
healer of souls. The latter held the wheel, which he spun 
rapidly from time to time in an attempt to ease her over 
some peculiarly twisting comber. Bill, without other 
visible means of support than his own two feet, stood 
nonchalantly and miraculously and smoked a short pipe. 
Marshall glanced astern. The gulf sparkled blue and 
winking under the little breeze, but nowhere showed the 
whitecaps that would indicate heavy weather. Far in the 
distance, half to be guessed among the cloud hazes of 
the horizon, were the snow ranges of the mainland whence 
they had come. 

He stepped to the deck and tried to see ahead. A low 
dark tree-clad strip of land lay squarely across the bows. 
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Feathered for Return With a Neat Businesslike Snap 
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sy Stewart Edward White 
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Apparently the boat was driving squarely nose on against 
it. The shore showed black with jagged dripping rocks up 
which the sea water alternately surged and drained. 
There were no spray rockets of onward-running waves— 
merely an up-and-down wash of uneasiness. So near were 
the rocks that Marshall on first catching sight of them 
shrank back as though in expectation of a blow. Anax- 
agoras, glancing astern at this moment, waved his hand. 

Marshall, clinging to the rail, stepped fully on deck. In 
spite of himself an uneasiness and an indignation rose in 
his breast. He knew a good deal about yachts. What 
were these fools up to? Didn’t they realize that in this sea 
they were not leaving themselves room to maneuver? 
In another ten seconds they’d be piling her up. 

In a melodramatic last-minute sort of scene-shifting 
fashion the line of black rocks directly ahead divided itself 
into a near plane and a back plane; and between them, 
sharp to the left and almost parallel to the coast line, 
opened a narrow channel like an S-shaped river. From it 
rushed a strong tide. This tide it was which, meeting the 
open waters and the wind outside, had raised the erratic 
and choppy seas. On the very instant of Marshall’s rec- 
ognition of this fact, the cruiser passed from them into the 
smoother running current. 

He shook himself a trifle disgustedly as this obvious ex- 
planation occurred to him. He must have been half 
asleep! Actually for a few moments he had entertained 
the idiotic conceit that an attempt was being made to 
scare him by shaving close to disaster! Fine state of mind 
he was getting into already! Last night that silly fantasy 
of an assault of some kind on his inner self, and this morn- 
ing an equally silly—though momentary, thank heaven !— 
idea of a flirtation with danger for his impressing! He was 
attaching altogether too much importance to—himself! 

The cruiser stuck her nose into the current. Below, the 
engines beat in deeper rhythm as the throttle was opened. 


The Upper Part of Her Body Swung Freely and Effortlessly From the Waist; the Sculls Left the Water and Were 


Slowly but steadily 
her way up the narro 
the strong run of the 

Two hundred yard 
bent again sharply to 
suddenly to the left. With a last effo 
herself from the suction of the current 
forward into the flat rippling waters of 
pearance of an immense inland lake. X.: 
the wheel over to his companion and ¢é 

“Good morning,” said he. “I trus 
Now that we are in still water I’ll see 
about breakfast.” ; ; 

His appearance and manner were not 
formal practitioner in his office of yester 
and what might be called a restrained h 
the latter. As for the former, an old’ 
flannel shirt, a pea-jacket, loose trousel 
shoes went as far as they could towar 
sional dignity into an unexpected sheer 

‘“We are,’”’ he volunteered, “now ar 
Islands—off the coast of Vancouver ! 
along unbroken for a hundred miles ors 
much like the one through which we h 
sands of ’em; all sizes, big and little.” 

Bill revolved the wheel thoughtfully 
swung her bow to the left and headed 
the apparent lake. 

“Looks as though there were no 
doesn’t it?”’ observed Anaxagoras 
looks that way—until you get there. 
out—in all directions. Just islands, 
big, and channels between them, of ¢6 

He disappeared down the hatch. 

Marshall for lack of other o¢ 
easy-chair. The water sparkled wit 
but there was no heave of ground s' 
moved forward as steadily as haga 
shores slipped by, near to port, distant 
wooded, with rounded hills. In the dis 
were higher mountains. The sun was 
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ically. Marshall found himself drows- 
Jaking again with a little start. He 
ulenly to find again the healer of souls 
hway. 

” invited the latter; then, raising his 
ome eat.” 

yourself,” rumbled the man at the 
1g. 

aewsily as he shook himself together 
ny of Bill was a burly back. He de- 


ll yacht’s table which had spread its 
yunks were coffee, ham and eggs and 
a waved his hands at them and without 
be 
imself. He had not felt the need of 
ind himself ravenously hungry. The 
na silence which he was uninterested 
ich his companion seemed quite un- 
rnished first, and arose, clearing away 
(1 small sink. Marshall was suddenly 

‘rerpowering drowsiness. Without a 
hn backward into the bunk on which 
1 


id instantly once more fell asleep. 


{ u 


at have been very profound, though at 
_|mly conscious of certain things. The 
aire of Bill in search of sustenance left 
{i movements to and fro that had to do 

sh the washing of dishes and similar 

vever, the steady burr of the engines 
1¢tirred a little. The rattle of an anchor 
this consciousness as an alien disturb- 
alway. But with the dead silence that 
rlig off of the engines he came dully 


list as still as though set in concrete. 
1 the portholes did not waver by the 
.|Feet moved heavily to and fro above; 
alings of blocks and sounds of some 


me Agree With You,’’ He Rejoined With an Unexpected Crispness. 
What You Think You’re Doing, Giving Orders Aboard My Boat?”’ 
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ponderous business a-doing; probably putting the dinghy 
overside, Marshall reflected drowsily. For a moment he 
contemplated going on deck to ascertain the surroundings; 
again he considered rising for the purpose of putting him- 
self and his belongings in order. Neither of these impulses 
possessed sufficient strength to reach his motor centers. 
He felt lazy, superlatively lazy—too lazy, for example, 
even to move his hands or feet. 

Someone started down the companionway. Marshall 
closed his eyes; and as the newcomer continued to move 
about the little cabin, he kept them closed. And shortly 
he was sound asleep once more. 

When he awoke for the third time he came to instantly 
and with his head quite clear and refreshed. The sunlight 
had disappeared from the cabin, and a cool air breathed 
sweetly down the hatchway. Motionless forms occupied 
the two other bunks. The remains of a meal still littered 
the table. From outside came two insistent sounds—the 
steady tiny lappings of water against the side of the craft 
and the exuberant wild crying of sea birds. 

Marshall glanced at his wrist watch, but found to his 
disgust that it had stopped. He swung his legs over the 
side of the bunk, in two minds as to what to do. His 
physical fastidiousness called to his attention that he had 
not had his clothes off in many hours, that his face was 
unshaved and unwashed; but his natural considerateness 
reminded him of the fact that his companions had been up 
all night. The latter thought decided him. Cautiously he 
made his way up the companionway and out on deck. 

The yacht lay at anchor near the middle of what seemed 
to be an oval lake, perhaps a mile across its widest part. 
There seemed to Marshall to be no break in its circum- 
ference, as break there must be unless some levitation 
magic might be premised to have transported this massive 
fabric and all it contained bodily overland from the sea. 
The shores were low and wooded, though to the west—as 
though some distance inland—rose a moderately high 
square mountain, the shadow of which a low declining sun 
had cast across the whole immediate prospect. Innumer- 
able waterfowl of many sorts carried on a garrulous busi- 
ness. Groups of gulls, floating high, screamed and cackled 


consumedly over some reprehensible ribaldry of their own. 
Flap-skitter ducks talked low tuck-a-chuck confidences to 
one another. Trim, modest little dabchicks consorting 
monogamously two by two swam a trifle nervously back 
and forth, their slim necks upstretched, their eyes per- 
plexedly bright, liking the place but deprecating the loud 
vulgarity, saying nothin’ to nobody. Small companies of 
self-conscious grebes proceeded effortlessly from nowhere 
in particular to nowhere else in particular, for the sole 
purpose of arching their long necks and proving that one 
does not have to be big in order to’ possess the far-famed 
swanlike grace. ‘“‘Overrated creatures, swans, anyway,” 
they remarked to each other; “‘and so few of them as com- 
pared with us.” 

Over in a far corner two loons floated motionless above 
their own trim reflections. From time to time they laughed 
at all the rest—derisively, with an almost orgiastic touch 
of impatience too long restrained; or uttered their wild 
haunting cry of longing for something unattainable. And 
occasionally a flap-skitter duck, making up his mind to go 
a-visiting, gave himself over to the serious business of 
flight. Flap-flap-flap, skitter, skitter, skitter went he, 
taxiing along like an underpowered airplane, leaving be- 
hind him incredible churnings of a wake. Inch by inch he 
rose until at last even the tips of his wings ceased to beat 
the water, and he could apply his mind to the tremendous 
task of tucking up his legs. Having proved he could do it, 
he promptly descended again to his more congenial ele- 
ment with all the headlong rush and swish of a launched 
ship. The outraged echoes of the effort died. He wagged 
his little tail, ruffled his feathers, shook himself all over, 
and made unto himself low duck remarks of a congratula- 
tory nature. All of which being accomplished the lake 
could turn its attention to some of its other creatures. 

Altogether a sociable, busy, conversational and self- 
centered kind of place. And the extraordinary part of it 
was that all this self-complacent and cheerful clamor 
seemed not at all to disturb the still and gentle evening 
peace which was all the time softly and steadily condensing 
like a shadowed mist. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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What is a Newspaper? 


HE recent strike of newspaper pressmen in New York 

afforded a rare opportunity for ascertaining the present- 
day conception of journalistic essentials. For several days 
the newspapers combined in the publication of one small 
issue. Then, as new staffs were assembled to take the 
places of the strikers, the papers began to put out indi- 
vidual issues again, beginning with four pages and grad- 
ually working up in size. When a newspaper which 
ordinarily appears with sixteen to twenty-four pages is cut 
down to four, it is evident that only the most important 
reading matter can be printed; and it is fair to assume 
that the condensed issues of the strike days gave an indi- 
cation of the New York editors’ idea of essentials. 

The function of the newspaper is to present the news of 
the day, and it might reasonably be supposed that these 
emergency issues would be models of condensation, with 
all the news of the world presented in them, and with as 
little space as possible devoted to headlines. In the days 
when metropolitan papers were never more than four 
pages in size it was found possible in that limited space 
to present the essential news of the day together with 
editorial comment. , 

During the recent strike the New York editors ran on 
the front pages the most spectacular news stories—the 
situation in the Ruhr, the trial of a millionaire’s son for 
murder, the mysterious killing of a high-school girl—all 
played up with bold headlines. The rest of the space was 
given over pretty largely to sporting and financial news, 
theatrical gossip, comic strips and ‘‘colyums.’’ So much 
space was utilized to carry on daily features and syndicated 
flubdubbery that there was nothing like an adequate pres- 
entation of world happenings. There was little indication, 
even, of a desire to conserve space. The joint issues, for 
instance, carried a large reproduction of the heading of 
each newspaper, thus wasting valuable front-page space 
to demonstrate a fact that had been made quite clear. 

The large size to which metropolitan newspapers have 
grown of recent years has made features and departments 
possible and, perhaps, necessary. To afford entertainment 
for readers and to achieve a certain distinctiveness news- 
papers have added all manner of daily features, employing 
special writers, comic artists and colyumists for the pur- 
pose. The race for frills and extras has resulted in a huge 


output of good, bad and indifferent stuff. Perhaps this 
has made the newspaper more interesting to the average 
reader. There seems to be no ground to doubt the fondness 
of the great public for the cheap banalities of the comic 
strip or to dispute the widespread interest in sporting 
news. As circulation getters these features have undoubt- 
edly been found to have value, and most of the newspapers 
use them, to some extent at least. But the manner in 
which many of the New York papers were conducted 
during the strike gives reason for serious speculation as to 
what is the real function of the newspaper. Is it more 
important to present the pictured adventures of the 
Googles and the Gumps than to find space for an adequate 
presentation of the day’s news? Would the public rather 
have Abie the Agent than information on the revolution 
in Spain? Are the prosings of the smart young colyumists 
of first interest to the wide metropolitan audience? Should 
racing charts and box scores be presented when space is 
at a premium and real news is excluded? Does the 
public prefer feathers to meat? And should the newspaper 
foster such a preference on the part of its public if it 
exists? 

Publishers and editors might profitably study these 
strike issues and consider where they are heading before 


they drift any farther off their course. 


The Autocrat’s Opportunity 


HE military uprising in Spain, with the consequent 

suppression of the cabinet and the dissolution of parlia- 
ment by the king, expressed. popular dissatisfaction with 
that portion of the government which may be said most 
nearly to express the democratic idea. In other European 
countries there have been popular demonstrations avowedly 
inspired by a similar purpose—to secure a more honest and 
efficient administration of the business of governing by 
representatives of the people. In Spain the government 
which was substituted for the discredited officials was des- 
potic in its powers and more or less unconstitutional in its 
form. Broadly speaking, the democratic idea in prac- 
tice seems to be succeeding, after the world’s tragic expe- 
rience with the irresponsibilities of an autocratic ruler, just 
about as it has done in the past—in proportion to the 
active interest which the people of the country take in the 
choice of those who are to govern them, and in public 
affairs generally. 

This is as it should be. In an autocracy the ruler is 
generally as good at his job as his moral and mental quali- 
fications will let him be. He is supposed to be inspired to 
just and wise government by pride in his country, his 
throne and his family line, and to be restrained from selfish, 
oppressive or slovenly government by a sense of the re- 
sponsibility which his supreme powers impose upon him. 
He must answer to his own conscience and judgment. 

Similar influences affect in a minor degree those charged 
with government by the democratic idea. Bearing a rela- 
tion to the job and to the voters somewhat like that which 
the directors in a business corporation bear to the work of 
the company and its stockholders, public officials logically 
enough regard themselves as responsible primarily to those 
with a stake in the concern who keep themselves informed 
about its doings and the aims and plans of its directors. 
For those other voters, or stockholders—and these usually 
are in a numerical majority—who content themselves with 
casting ballots at a meeting or perhaps not voting at all, 
the officials in this, as in other concerns, feel indifference at 
best. They are aware that their own future is reasonably 
secure, provided that they satisfy the demands of the hand- 
ful of voters who picked them for the job and who intend 
to superintend the picking of a new board when the time 
comes. 

Under these conditions delegated government loses 
much of its identification with the democratic idea, except 
in name, and we have in effect a camouflaged autocracy, to 
the erection and operation of which the average voter has 
given his tacit approval by failure to exercise the franchise 
energetically. Such a body is likely to survive as long as 
those in power are shrewd enough to recognize discontent 
and capable enough to smother it with some popular conces- 
sion before the trouble has come to a head. The fortunate 
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League of Nations 


etditions in which the Conference of Paris 
ivas impossible that this assembly, some 
)¢. were just emerging into statehood asa 
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rors to decide their fate, should act in any 
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gl; in imposing and executing a punitive 


peace. But from the point of view of a permanent 
reorganization of the world in the interest of peace, the 
form of organization required to be based upon a broader 
and firmer foundation than a compact of mutual armed 
protection. In order to establish an adequate organization 
for future peace it was necessary to provide a place which 
the vanquished as well as the victors could accept and 
occupy with honor. 

So far as the Covenant of the League of Nations is an 
exclusive military alliance, explicitly laying down con- 
ditions in which a state of war would automatically be 
resumed or initiated, and in which all the members of 
the League would be automatically involved [Article XVI 
of the Covenant], the League was, in principle, not an 
organization for strictly peaceful development, but an 
arrangement to prevent the occurrence of a local war by 
the menace of a general war to suppress it. 

Without going more deeply into the nature of the Cove- 
nant, which obliged the members of the League either to 
engage in war without a specific declaration or to declare 
war in contingent circumstances, it is evident that the 
Government of the United States could not, in conformity 
with its constitutional obligations, accept unreserved 
membership in this alliance; the main purpose of which 
was to preserve and perpetuate the decisions of the 
Supreme Council, originally composed of ten, 
and at times of only three, representatives of 
the victors in the war. Articles X, XI and 
XVI, besides other obligations, explicit or im- 
plied, were seen to be insurmountable barriers 
to participation in the League on the part of 
the United States. Efforts to remove these 
barriers by means of reservations were found 


RIVAL SCHOOLS 


to be unavailing, and not 
only the decision of the 
Senate but the “solemn ref- 
erendum” invoked in an ap- 
peal to the electorate definitely determined the abstention 
of the United States from acceptance of the Covenant. 


Rejection of the League 


O LONG as the question of the United States’ entering 
S the League of Nations continues to be pressed, so long 
will it be necessary to remind the people of the United 
States why that proposal can never receive the approval 
of a united nation unless the Covenant is profoundly 
altered. Majorities are incalculable, but there will always 
remain in the United States an opposition to the accept- 
ance of obligations which the Constitution of the United 
States does not authorize the Government to lay upon the 
people and to bind upon posterity. 

It has sometimes been assumed and asserted that if 
other nations can participate in such a compact the 
United States can do so also. The primary error in this 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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The Tourist 


He does not hear its liquid song. 
The trees are splashed with gold and 
red; 
He cares not as he speeds along. 
He sees no stream nor rippling brook, 
No purple hills, nor pine trees tossing, 
But buried deeply in his book 
He reads ‘Turn left at R. R. crossing.” 


4 HERMIT thrush sings overhead; 


The fields are ripe with golden grain; 

He passes by it, all wnheeding. 
Through open road and leafy lane 

He sits absorbed in what he’s reading. 
Beside him swathed in heavy veils 

Reclines his placid, portly madam. 
She’s buried deep in Snippy Tales; 

He reads “Bear left on smooth mac- 

adam.” 


For him the clover-scented meads, 
The streams that wind through hill and 
hollow, 
The rustic scenes through which he speeds 
Are but direction marks to follow. 
The charm of field and wood and sky 
With scorn he leaves to those who need it. 
He has his book, I wonder why 
He doesn’t stay at home and read it. 
—Newman Levy. 


Hotels an’ Prohibition 


R. JOE KITE, who operates a vein 

o’ hotels on th’ pawpaw circuit, talks 
interestin’ly o’ how bravely th’ hotel- 
keepers 0’ th’ country held up under th’ 
first year or two o’ prohibition. “It took 
some mighty hard studyin’ t’ figure out 
some way t’ make up th’ losses brought 
about by cuttin’ out th’ bars. Why, when 
my bars wuz open ever’ cent we took in 
at th’ desks wuz velvet. It wuz possible 
t’ give a guest a second egg without feelin’ 
it, an’ we changed our roller towels reg’- 
larly ever’ Saturday. Often a traveler 
would register an’ then go in th’ bar, an’ 
his bed wouldn’ be mussed up fer a week, 
an’ he wouldn’ eat much either, an’ as I 


operated American-plan hotels, it would mean a big profit. 
We could make our guests feel fur more at home in th’ ole 
bar days. T’day folks seem t’ feel like they’re up against 
it when they go t’ a hotel. We now have t’ cut our pies 
eight ways t’ show a profit, an’ we peel our p’taters with 
emery paper. When we used t’ clean up thirteen cents on 
each little drink o’ liquor, we didn’ have t’ watch th’ kitchen 


so close. A great drawback 
t’ secret drinkin’ is that an 
ambulance is allus backed 
up t’ th’ hotel door jest 
when th’ transfer truck 
wants t’ use it. If ther’s 
anything I hate t’ see it’s 
a guest carried out, an’ 
often they die without set- 
tlin’ up. Our new rule is 
that all guests with flasks 
must settle in advance. 
“T think it wuz Land- 
lord Gabe Craw, o’ th’ 
New Palace Hotel at 
Bloom Center, that first 
discovered that we could 
git fifty cents fer a baked 
Idaho p’tater, instead of a 
nickel, an’ that has been a 
big help in makin’ up th’ 
bar losses. It wuz a long 
time before I knowed folks 
would dance without bein’ 
lit up, an’ I guess it wuz 
almost three months after 
th’ country went dry be- 
fore I had café dancin’. 
O’ course, th’ guest has t’ 
eat $1.75 worth before he’s 
allowed t’ dance. Th’ sax- 
ophone has been a big help 
too. Ther’s somethin’ 
intoxicatin’ about th’ 
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After Securing the Coveted Privilege of Taking Pictures of His Gracious Majesty, 
the King, the Photographer Discovers He Forgot His Lens 


saxophone, an’ I believe young people need more watchin’ 
around where ther’s saxophone music than they do around 
an open bar. Saxophone players are very plentiful an’ 
cheap, an’ o’ fair quality, an’ us hotelkeepers find that 
baked Idaho p’taters, saxophone music, an’ possibly 
chicken 4 la King, a combinatun o’ pork or veal, boiled 
eggs, et cet’ra, on toast, jest about makes up fer what we 
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DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Presidential Micawbers Waiting for Something to Turn Up 
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EK SOUP MAKES WHOLE MEAL BETTER > 


The vote that 
sweeps the nation! 


| 
“Every single can contains our business 

tation.” That is our only “platform.” For 
lets ornot the American housewife is to cast her 
ely vote for Campbell’sat the grocery store, depends 
I just one thing—that spoonful of Campbell’s 
«ap which she lifts to her lips. And her choice 
; hown in the amount of Campbell’s Soups she 


iys every day throughout the United States. 


Just one steaming, delicious plateful of 
“mpbell s hearty and nourishing Vegetable Soup 
vl enlist you in the army of Campbell’s 
thusiasts. Thirty-two different ingredients— 
zen tempting vegetables, strength-giving cereals, 
}etizing meat broth—are blended in this one 
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Almimals I Have Known im the Jungle 


Al. Fraser 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


mention the monkeys would be like a description of 

a city with no reference to its dwellers. There are 
always monkeys, many kinds of them. The natives call 
them bandar log—the slave 
people. 

In Burma we had a tribe 
that were called locally 
hunaman; gray, black- 
faced tree dwellers. The 
males, as they looked down 
at one, the black face sur- 
rounded by white whiskers, 
always wore a puzzled, 
plaintive look. They were 
lengthy of limb, long of tail 
and light bodied, built ex- 
pressly for their mode of 
travel, which consisted in 
racing to the top of a tree 
and shooting out in a flying 
leap downward to the limb 
of another—the tail, as if it 
did the trick automatically, 
twisting about the limbwith 
a grip quite strong enough 
to suspend the monkey’s 
body. In these flying leaps 
and in the race up the tree, 
the monkey babe always 
lay flat, slung under the 
mother, its hands and feet 
grasping the mother’s fur. 

Once, standing quietly on 
a jungle path, I saw a fe- 
male of this tribe sitting on 
alimb with her back toward 
me. Behind her on the limb 
a babe monk about a quar- 
ter grown was skylarking, 
pinching his mother and 
trying to tie a knot in her 
tail. Suddenly I saw him 
stand up, put his front paws 
under the mother’s chin, 
pull her head over back- 
wards and kiss her. The 
mother, her heart full of 
affection, I fancy was de- 
lighted, for her head went 
over willingly and she ca- 
ressed the babe’s cheek with 
her own. 

One of our sahibs, Bell, shot a monkey, and I think the 
deed haunted him for years—in fact, I know it did. The 
monkeys had been troublesome in the way of robbing the 
fruit trees, and some other depredation that I forget now; 
and in the way of driving them away, Bell, I think, shot 
up in the tree, not really meaning to kill one. It really does 
seem almost like killing a human being to shoot a monkey. 
At any rate, asmall monkey was wounded, but did not fall, 
the long tail twined about the limb probably holding it in 
place. The tree was not far from our bungalow, and all 
night we could hear a monkey crying, and thought it was 
the wounded one; but when Bell went out in the morning 
he discovered that though the other monkeys had cleared 
out, the mother of the wounded one had sat beside it all 
night; and she was still there, sobbing plaintively. 


()' COURSE, to chat about Indian jungles and not 


Various Monkey Tricks 


E HAD the surly dog-nosed baboon in thejungle. Un- 

like the hunaman, they were ground dwellers, feeling 
no need of taking to the trees for safety; vicious creatures 
that, a big family of them together, no animal would 
trouble. Often when my jungle path passed through a 
place these surly people were feeding in I’d feel uneasy. 
Some slight accident, some sudden suspicion of an attack, 
would bring the whole tribe onto one, and a man wouldn’t 
last many minutes. I’ve seen it stated that there were no 
baboons in India; but there were—tough chaps. _ 

A very numerous tribe on Borango was known as the 
water monkey. They didn’t grow very large, and were gray, 
with no particular markings. They were always prowling 
along the seashore or up in the trees adjacent. The natives 
assured me that they fished crabs out of holes in the rocks 
by sticking their tails in, and when a crab laid hold of the 
hairy thing that tickled his nose, witha claw, he was yanked 
out to be smashed with a stone and picked to pieces. 


A Big Rubberlike Nose Patted Him on the Rump, and,a 
Length in the Lead, the Little Chap Raced for the Finish Line 


I rather believed this story, for many times I had seen 
these monkeys, stone in hand, batter oysters open on the 
rocks; and then the monk would wash the oysters before 
eating them. 

There are always pro and con questions where animals 
are concerned, because the defendants, so to speak, can’t 
plead in a language understood by man; and man, cor- 
nered, will often warp the rigid truth by claiming that he 
has seen something which perhaps he has only dreamed. 
I rather think it was this tangented streak in humanity 
that caused Colonel Roosevelt to tag many writers of ani- 
mal stories Nature Fakers. ‘ 

Now, one of these disputatious things is, Can monkeys 
swim? Naturally it comes to this: That if they can’t it’s 
a strong bit of evidence that they are related to man, be- 
cause man can’t, without tuition. The natives on Ramree 
Island declared without any hesitation that the monkey 
couldn’t swim. But as all the thousand or more islands of 
that regular archipelago had monkeys on them I asked 
how this happened. The natives assured me that the mon- 
keys easily crossed all the many narrow creeks by walking 
over on the bottom. They didn’t seem to think that there 
was anything extraordinary about it either. Of course, if 
the monkey could get across without wetting his hide he 
preferred to do so; and when there were two overhanging 
trees, one on either side of the creek, and the monkeys 
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it’s this: 
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that the 
lift over 
they als 
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with the 
they obs 
monks | 
creek, to 
to the m 
graduall 
barklik 
looking f 
partly su 
crocodile 
head under water, and when a monke 
them, the more the merrier—spying 
clicked along it on his little-toed feet, 
slide off into the water, submerge, and. 
passage the drowning monkey. 

The true buffalo, Bos bubalus, is not 
are pleased to call buffalo in America. 
bison; and the buffalo of Burma and Ind 
ing creature with horns like giant tuh 
little more bluish gray than an elephant 
hair. He likes to lie in a mixture of m 
any body of men selected to award a p) 
in the animal kingdom would hand M 
the booby prize after one look. 

But he has queer piglike ideas of his r 
attacks buffalo with the idea of pick 
tossed about like a football. The buffa 
ous little piglike squeak—something | 
ah—form a circle, heads out, the calves 
has a fine chance. In fact, buffalo are 
out a tiger from small thick cover, such 
and elephant grass. Especially will br 
nomadic cattle herders, undertake sucl 
who will pay for it, with their half-dor 
And a brinjarry herdsman, when he is 
cover, where he has suspicion of a tiger, 
broad back of a buffalo and twiddle his fi 

My experience of buffalo was limitec 
lized by an incident on Borango Island. 
these huge creatures for plowing the T 
always done while they are under water ‘ 
of a tree as a plow; also milk from the 
of their food. Now these buffalo are 1! 
and they are more dangerous to a white 
wild buffalo would be; for the wild 

(Continued on Page 
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double action’ 


insing for your 
citchen sink 


ibrite keeps it odorless and 
‘nitary as well as spotless 


[as regularly as dish washing, comes 
ecleaning of the kitchen sink. It is 
cough to keep it attractively white 
inless, but even then you wonder if it 
tughly clean and sanitary. 


m do require a great deal of care. 
them free from odors and impurities, 
«ening, purifying agent is required. 


m plumbing fixtures in kitchen or 


sis the great quality which Sunbrite, 
Cble action cleanser, contributes to 
)sehold. It scours off stains and cuts 
vease, as any ordinary cleanser does, 
-loes much more. In the cleansing 
3 it also sweetens and purifies. 


‘junbrite has in its composition an 
t which has this purifying action. 
:5 also enough abrasive in it to give 


it a thorough scouring quality and yet it will 
not mar a surface by scratching. Sunbrite 
does not hurt the hands, either, as it has no 
harsh chemicals that might irritate the skin. 


The economy of Sunbrite is another un- 
usual feature. Init, double action and yet 
its price is much lower than you often pay! 
The great production facilities of Swift & 
Company make this price advantage pos- 
sible. And with each can there is a United 
Profit Sharing Coupon. 


Inkitchen or bathroom,wherever a cleanser 
can be used about the house, Sunbrite 
saves one process in the work of cleaning. 
‘“‘Double action’’ means not only scouring 
but also sweetening and purifying—a new 
standard of household cleanliness. Test its 
cleansing power on your kitchen sink. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
with.which you have cut.anjonion; then 
cut,a lemon or an apple with it—and- the 
onion flavor is still there. A Sunbrite 
cleansing. not only polishes the knife’but 
destroys every trace of the onion flavor 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
acute sense of preservation and danger, would flee unless 
wounded and cornered. Of course it must be purely a mat- 
ter of scent, perhaps a little of attire, because I don’t 
suppose a water buffalo would have sense enough to dis- 
tinguish between a tanned sahib and a yellow-skinned 
Burman. 

One day I heard from the bungalow on Borango a jungle 
cock crowing up on the hills, and quite a distance off to the 
right. I got out my double-barreled shotgun and took.a 
Bengali servant with me. Probably a quarter of a mile 
away we passed over a path that led through a low 
swampy patch thickly covered with scrub bushes. From 
this swamp patch we came out upon what is called a paddy 
field—a flat where rice had grown and was now in yellow 
stubble. It was probably half a mile long, and devoid of 
trees—a bit of flatland like a meadow that lay between the 
jungle hills and the seashore. 

I had not gone more than thirty yards into this field 
when I stopped to consider just what direction I should 
take toward the jungle fowl; I think, too, I was waiting to 
hear the cock crow again. 

Suddenly my servant gave a startled cry of ‘Dekko, 
sahib’”’—“‘look out, sir!” 

And hearing some noise behind me, I turned about and 
saw probably twenty buffalo coming up out of the bushed 
swamp through which we had passed. They were strung 
across the end of the paddy field like a platoon of soldiers, 
and they were cross, jerking their heads significantly and 
uttering that impatient anger squeak. 

Within three seconds theservant took to his heels. I had 
just been debating whether it wasn’t a proper thing to 
make him stand there, knowing the buffalo didn’t mind a 
native, while I legged it; however, he had, so to speak, 
beaten me to it. IfI, too, had taken to my heels I should 
have been trampled to death, punched full of holes, tossed 
to pieces; I had sense enough to know that. Like many 
big clumsy brutes they could gallop with great speed. No 
chance that way, I determined at once. 


Man-Eating Saurians 


F COURSE these thoughts were as you might count 
five; but even at that the buffalo were getting impa- 
tient. Their huge horns lying almost flat, back on their 
necks, their noses stuck straight out and their piglike eyes 
literally gleaming, they were a trying gang. They were 
advancing now on the hard soil, stamping their hoofs as 
a bull does when he is working himself up into a passion. 
A touch of inspira- 
tion told me that 
nothing but a bluff 
could save some- 
thing Iwas very fond 
of—my life. If I 
stood there, or if I 
started to run, I lost 
anyway. I had just 
one chance in a thou- 
sand, and I had to 
take it quick. 

I cocked both bar- 
rels of the shotgun, 
swung the butt un- 
der my right arm, 
two fingers on the 
triggers, took off my 
big white pith topee, 
and, swinging it 
frantically in my left 
hand, I charged the 
center of the buffalo 
line, yelling at the 
top of my voice, hold- 
ing in reserve this— 
that if the line didn’t 
part I would drive 
the contents of both 
barrels into the face 
of a big bull that 
seemed to be the 
leader and was in the 
center. 

Before I had coy- 
ered half the distance 
between us the line 
split as if a giant 
wedge had been 
driven home; and 
the buffalo, breaking 
into a gallop, thun- 
dered past me on 
either side. I almost 
hoped that they 
would catch the cow- 
ardly servant, for 
they were heading 
the way he had gone. 


Then I sat down on a log and tried to tighten up my 
nerves, which had gone flabby. 

That was my only experience with Bos bubalus, but it 
was a rather strong introduction. All sorts of animals are 
like all sorts of men—sometimes they’ll stand the gaff and 
sometimes they won’t. Even the same animal, or man, 
will sometimes stand the gaff and sometimes he won’t. 

I saw a good deal of Old Crock while I was on Ramree 
Island. We had a joint water-and-jungle trail from Kyouk 
Phyou to where I was stationed— Mynbin; and six miles of 
it we had to make in a log canoe, using the salt-water 
creeks that ran between walls of overhanging mangrove 
trees and low swampy flats. 

Now in a log canoe it’s dangerous to shift a chew of to- 
bacco from one cheek to the other, because the keelless bot- 
tom seems possessed of an insane desire to slide. Of 
course, some day, I suppose, these canoes will all be armed 
with gyroscopes. 

Perhaps Johnny Burman, as the Burmese native is 
called, has a sense of humor; in fact, like the Gurkha, he 
is credited with this redeeming feature. One phase of his 
humor is, like that of the Fat Boy in Pickwick Papers, a 
desire to make your flesh ereep; and the Burmese boatmen 
who paddled me up and down assured me that the crocodiles 
were much given to rising under a canoe to tip it over and 
come by a lunch. However, they never ate me—didn’t 
even try it; though I have a very authentic account of a 
crocodile higher up, in Chittagong, pulling off a somewhat 
similar trick. 

The natives, Mroongs, brought bamboos down the 
Korna Phooli River in great rafts, the bamboos being 
fastened at their big end and the other end trailing in the 
water, the whole thing built exactly like a thatched roof. 
Sometimes a raft of this sort is half a mile long; and the 
bamboos being loose, it is an unstable craft. At Run- 
gamuttee there was a crocodile that was a man-eater. Of 
course, just here we are up against the never-ending dis- 
pute, some claiming—writing it out, too, at that—that 
crocodiles won’t attack and devour human beings in the 
upper rivers of India. Of course in British jurisprudence 
the evidence of one man who did see a crime committed is 
worth more than the testimony of twenty men who might 
swear that they didn’t see it committed. So it is altogether 
likely that you couldn’t persuade a man who has been 
eaten by a crocodile that these creatures won’t attack hu- 
man beings. However, at Rungamuttee this thing hap- 
pened. 

An official relates that as he sat on the veranda of the 
deputy commissioner’s bungalow, playing whist with three 
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others, he saw across the river a commo' 
struggling in the water and another native 
himself by running away. Old Crock ha 
leg, and though they got out their rifles q 
beneath the water, they could do nothing, 
pulled under—vanished. The official a¢ 
who ran away was caught and beaten by 
almost died. Then the other natives chuc 
chap into the river, hoping that the crock 
too. But he didn’t. 

It was this same saurian that this sahi 
off a bamboo raft. It was drifting down t 
crocodile made a mental note, evidently, j 
a couple of the men on it stood. Then he 
up beneath them, the loose bamboo sg 
nabbed one by the leg, then was away, 


The Crocodile’s Calend 


E TELLS a pretty story about a Mrc 
lover; also there was a crocodile, T) 
frog cutting. Now frog cutting is somew 
couple going out along the driveway for : 
road house—only, of course, it’s different 
armed with his dah and the girl with a tc 
go amongst the reeds and tall grasses o 
place, biff ! the frog gets it while he is eying 
when enough frogs have been biffed, the c 
and have frog legs a la jungle—it’s great 
Now this particular couple had eaten fr 
preferred to sit in the canoe, which was 
sloping mud bank. The man’s legs were d 
side of the canoe, while the woman’s w 
tucked under her in the canoe. When th 
yell and grabbed the side of the canoe th 
was up. She sprang to the bank, plucked 
from the fire, jumped back into the canc 
fiery thing into the crock’s eye. That w: 
scuttled off. ‘ 
Unfortunately I don’t know the name 
for though I have the narrative, I’ve lost 
The Burmese have some marvelous leg 
stories, one of the best being about an 
came from a crocodile’s egg; but it is alt 
for a place here. But they do say, howe 
tell a crocodile’s age by counting the stone 
for he swallows a stone on each birthda; 
devilish clever of the crock to keep tab o 
birth. (Continued on Page . 
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The Warmest Welcome 
a Cadillac Ever Received 


‘ou know what interest and admiration the 
New Cadillac has inspired in your own com- 
aunity. You have heard the car commended 
1 terms far more enthusiastic than any which 
Jadillac itself has employed. 


‘ou will not wonder, then, that this same eager 
velcoming, which you have observed locally, 
; manifest in the same degree throughout all 
erica. 


jwerywhere, people speak of the enhanced 
eauty of line and finish, the comfort, the com- 
‘jleteness of equipment and appointments of the 


ew Cadillac, with a warmth which implies 
2ttled preference. 


‘hey comment with the same special approval 


‘n the safety of Cadillac 4-Wheel Brakes, dis- 
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GeO eViCe AYN: Ye; 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


tinguished by their scientific construction, their 
ease of application and positiveness of operation 
in all circumstances. 


And those who own and drive the New V-63 
dwell at length on its greatest feature—the 
harmonized and balanced V-Type eight-cylinder 
engine. 


These owners tell of power almost fluid in its 
smoothness, speed that will seldom be fully 
employed, dependability so characteristic of 
Cadillac, and an ease of control which makes 
driving a real pleasure. 


Wherever the car is discussed, the verdict 
is the same: that Cadillac has outdone itself 
and that never before was there a Cadillac like 
the new V-63. 


Debela ON ieee MC wtlGAN 


The General Motors Acceptance Plan 
makes it possible to buy your Cadillac 
car out of current income instead of capital 
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HE game is, 
to tie the 
salesman’s 


tongue. Don’t let 
him call on the 
prospective cus- 
tomer. Take away 
his chief tool, ex- 
planation. Then 
tell him, “‘ Now go 
ahead and get that 
order.’”” Notmuch 
chance, appar- 
ently—a queer 
field of selling! 
Yet some of the 
biggest orders in 
the world are 
landed under such 
conditions, and 
there is a real art 
in selling by bids— 
and also in buying 
that way. 
Building and 
construction jobs 
are let on bids— 
highways, bridges, 


harbor improvements and public work gen- Do 
erally, locomotives and ships, supplies and LY VY 
furnishings for institutions, machinery and ma- ey 


chine work. The governments of the world and 
the biggest corporations as customers on one 
hand, and on the other individual John Smith, who is 
hunting the lowest price on 5000 letterheads or the bottom 
estimate on overhauling his car. 

The buyer carefully specifies what he wants in writing, 
setting down quantity, kind, quality, and so on. A shrewd 
buyer like Uncle Sam, purchasing for the Navy, has 
printed specifications for everything from a gross of steel 
pens to a complete warship—for the latter a book of 500 
pages. The salesman is invited to read, digest, figure, and 
submit his bid in writing. There is no chance to talk or 
show samples, demonstrating how his company’s product 
or work may be better than that of any other bidder. It is 
a cold, curt, calculated proposition, with the order going 
to the fellow whose written figure is found lowest—if he is 
responsible. 

As the late Theodore Starrett, a shrewd salesman in the 
contracting field, used to put it: “‘The architect designs 
a building, and then asks you to bet how much it is going 
to cost.” 

The philosophy of buying this way is that the buyer ties 
the salesman down to price alone. But, pshaw! Who ever 
saw a real salesman who would stay tied? As it actually 
works out in everyday bidding, there is more than one 
chance to say something if your stuff or your service is bet- 
ter than the other fellow’s. And the buyer who sticks too 
rigidly to the rules of his own game won’t get the lowest 
price! 

The Lucky Lamp-Post 


NDREW CARNEGIE was a real salesman, and one of 
the best stories in his autobiography is that about bid- 
ding on a certain bridge: 

“Tf you want a contract,’’ he said, “‘be on the spot when 
it is let, and if possible stay on hand until you can take the 
written contract home in your pocket.” 

A big bridge was to be built across the Mississippi River 
at Dubuque, Iowa. The bridge company had received 
bids on a cast-iron bridge. Carnegie had been making cast- 
iron bridges, and good ones, but was now selling wrought- 
iron bridges, which were-better and cost more. Learning 
that he was not the lowest bidder, he went to see the 
directors. 

“We were competing for the building of the most im- 
portant railway bridge that had been built up to that 
time, a bridge across the wide Mississippi at Dubuque, to 
span which was considered a great undertaking. I visited 
Dubuque with our engineer, Walter Katte. That visit 
proved how much success turns upon trifles. Our chief 
rival was a bridge-building concern in Chicago, to which 
the board had decided to award the contract. I lingered 

- and talked with some of the directors. They were delight- 
fully ignorant of the merits of cast and of wrought iron. 
We had always made the upper cord of the bridge of the 
latter, while our rival’s was made of cast iron. This fur- 
nished my text. 

“T pictured the result of a steamer striking against the 
one and against the other. In the case of the wrought- 
iron cord it would probably only bend; in the case of the 
cast iron it would certainly break, and down would come 
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the bridge. One of the directors, the well-known Perry 
Smith, was fortunately able to enforce my argument by 
stating to the board that what I had said was undoubtedly 
the case about cast iron. The other night he had run his 
buggy in the dark against a lamp-post which was of cast 
iron, and the lamp-post had broken to pieces. 

“““Ah, gentlemen,’ I said, ‘there is the point. A little 
more money and you could have had the indestructible 
wrought iron, and your bridge would stand against any 
steamboat. We never have built and we never will build 
a cheap bridge. Ours does not fall.’ 

“There was a pause; then the president of the bridge 
company, Mr. Allison, the great senator, asked if I would 
excuse them for a few moments. I retired. Soon they re- 
called me and offered the contract, provided we took the 
lower price, which was only afew thousand dollars less. I 
agreed to the concession. That cast-iron lamp-post so 
opportunely smashed gave us one of our most profitable 
contracts, and, what is more, obtained for us the reputa- 
tion of having taken the Dubuque bridge against all com- 
petitors. 

“The moral of that story lies on the surface: Asmashed 
lamp-post or something equally unthought of may secure 
the prize if the bidder be on hand.” 

In other words, the lowest bid was too low—and here is 
the keynote of dumb salesmanship. The lowest bid may 
not be the lowest price at all. In buying this way both the 
buyer and the seller center all attention on the word 
“lowest,’’ and overlook another word that is just as im- 
portant—often more so. Under the legal rules that govern 
bidding for public work it is the lowest responsible bid 
that must be accepted, or all bids are rejected and new 
tenders asked. The salesman who is at home in this field 
of selling drives through that word “‘responsible”’ like a 
big barn door—and so does the buyer who knows how to 
purchase wisely. 

It is chiefly government purchasing that is regulated by 
law, making it impossible to dicker. The architect, en- 
gineer and purchasing agent working for private business 
interests have more leeway. 

“When the architect invites bids for a private job he 
really makes book on it, like the race-track bookmaker,”’ 
was another of Mr. Starrett’s illustrations. ‘‘He makes 
book so skillfully that bids are often within a few dollars of 
each other. Then he calls in one of the most responsible 
bidders, probably a contractor with whom he has worked 
before, the high man on that job, congratulates him on his 
ability, and wonders why his price is so high; but in the 
many different operations on a building job, from the 
excavation to the plumbing, he doesn’t tell him just where 
it is high. Flushed with the prospect of success, that 
contractor goes over all his figures again, trims them down, 
and probably obliges his friend, the architect, by putting 
up his building at a loss!”’ 

The lowest bid may be too low for the buyer. If it is, he 
will get a seamped job, be held up in deliveries or incon- 
venienced in some other way. And if it is too low for the 
bidder, below the fair cost of doing a real job or supplying 
the real thing, he will be put out of business. 
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basis, put his profits into o 
few years was taking big e 
Far more of these amb 
ever, drop back into the re 
because they lack ability « 
Men who constantly purchase by t 
scale, are careful not to get tangled u 
ners and irresponsibles. They weigh 1 
the lowest bidder, and the purchasing 
plies makes many a trip to factories t 
capacity and ability to make deliveri 
few dollars saved on some apparentl 
terial or apparatus may bring grieyot 
job if it isn’t on the spot when it is n 
And men who constantly bid on econ 
clear of competition with bidders wh 
low because they do not know what the 
There is a German proverb, “A eloc 
than one.’”’ It is recommended as a de 
body working on bids and estimates. 


When a Yard’s Not a 


PPLIED to bidding, it means that } 
the cost of the job or the commodi 
But Jones can often do a good job c 
because he has had longer experience, 
particular kind of work upon which h 
more skillful employes and knows h 
better work out of them by good r 
in merchandise sold by bid there are 
one’s costs. ¥ 
So it is highly important to know you 
particular clock strikes one. And it ise 
to weigh correctly what you are bid 
more contracts are landed or lost, an 
succeed or fail, on knowledge of what t 
or lack of it than on any other single | 
ness. ; 
A hotel proprietor wanted carp 
hostelry of 1500 rooms. He adve 
ders were asked to quote so much a 
yards of carpet, with a separate pric 
and laying. A department-store ¢ 
that contract. Before making his é 
ever, he insisted on measuring the 
“Why go to all that trouble?” 
“Here are the architect’s floor 
each room and the length and 


simple enough.’’ k= 
“Yes, it’s simple enough on pap 
man. “But if you buy only as ma 

pet as you have square yards of 
a floor and a half left bare.” 
“How do you figure that?” 
“You pick out one of these pat 
man, producing some samples, 
you want it to go in, and I’ll soo n § 
A roll of carpet was brought to t 
measured and found to be twel 
carpet was laid on the floor, and the pr 
the hotel man see with his own eyes 
(Continued on Page < 
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The New Club Sedan with its unusu- 
ally broad doors is such a simple, 
sensible solution of an old problem 
that the wonder of it is, it was not 
accomplished before. 


Here is every bit of the intimacy 
and convenience you look for in 
a sedan—all the space you can pos- 


sibly need, with some to spare. 


No clash between passengers in front 
or rear, getting in or getting out. 
Maxwell has shown the way again— 
developed a type so intensely practi- 
cal that it is certain to become stand- 
ard—and the crowning marvel of it all 
is the price! 


Study the picture and the price. Upholstery and interior trim in granite cloth, 
the same as used in *2000 closed cars. With chair seats in front, built to 
tip forward, and three-foot doors, an absolutely clear passageway is pre- 
sented at the threshold. All side windows are adjustable. Cowl ventilator 
and adjustable windshield. Disc wheels and non-skid cord tires. Wind- 
shield cleaner; windshield visor; rear vision mirror; heater; foot-rail in 
rear compartment. Price, £1045, F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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pattern on each strip there was about 10 per cent waste 
cut off the ends. Even in cutting plain carpet there was 
waste, because rooms are not built to fit carpet widths, and 
it is often necessary to cut the last strip lengthwise to make 
the carpet fit the room. Sometimes these strips can be 
used, but not always, and they must be paid for and 
figured in any carpeting job. 

By knowing just how much he was bidding for, the car- 
pet man figured accurately on that contract and got it. He 
knew the value of a yardstick by grim experience, for 
some time previously he had landed another carpeting con- 
tract on a yardage basis, and had to negotiate a protested 
bill when the job was done. Something like 2000 yards 
more than the floor area of the building had been used, 
and the purchaser refused to pay the bill until shown why a 
yard of carpet will not cover a yard of floor space in a big 
building. 

_ There is still a good deal of guesswork in selling by bids, 

and almost invariably it means trouble and loss for some- 
body. On construction projects contractors still estimate 
by roughly cubing the building and bidding so much a 
foot, according to the character of construction. Again, 
they will go over the specifications, roughly estimate the 
cost of the materials called for, add a lump sum for labor 
and profit, and enter that as their bid. 

But they have learned to do the thing much better in 
England. In fact, correctly gauging what is to be bid on 
has become a profession over there—quantity surveying. 

About sixty years ago English contractors in competition 
for building jobs made their own estimates for materials 
needed and the work to be done. Each man figured for 
himself the brick, lumber, hardware, digging, bricklaying, 
and so on. Besides the expense of maybe a dozen different 
contractors going over the same plans and making separate 
estimates, very often estimates were wrong—a good con- 
tractor might be a poor hand at plan reading and figures. 
They all included this cost of estimating in their bids, but 
it was money out of pocket to the unsuccessful bidders, of 
course. 

To cut down this expense the contractors got together 
and agreed that in bidding on a given job they would ap- 
point one of their number to go over the plans, figure out 
what was needed in material and work, and give a copy of 
his estimate to the others. Whoever got the job would 
pay for this taking off the quantities, and if all bids were 
rejected each paid his share. 


Expert Quantity Surveying 


T WAS not long before the contractors discovered that 

men with a talent for figuring and estimating could do 
this work much better than themselves. Simultaneously the 
fellow with that sort of ability discovered a new field for 
his talent. Thus the independent estimates were much 
better—they were more skillfully made, and also im- 
partial. Then architects saw the advantage of knowing 
what was to go into the building they designed, so they 
could check bids, rejecting those obviously too low as well 
as those too high, and it has become the custom for the 
architects to appoint the quantity surveyor. 

“More contracts are lost by incorrect knowledge of 
quantities than bad judgment in figuring prices,” says one 
big New York contractor. ‘Quantity surveying is slowly 
coming into use here. I have had considerable experience 
with it on the other side, and think the English system 
far better, avoiding ridiculously low bids and also high 
ones. It is particularly useful on large jobs.” 

With his feet on the ground in this matter of quantities, 
and a good working organization, the contractor has some- 
thing definite to sell—the ability to figure close, do an 
honest job in a given time limit, and still make a profit. His 
organization is a big factor in close bidding. If he can 
keep his superintendents, foremen and mechanics together 
he has decided advantages over competitors who hire new 
men for each job, because his employes are accustomed to 
working with one another, and the delay and expense of 
breaking in a fresh work force on each job are avoided. 

Salesmanship for an organization capable of making a 
profit on a close bid lands contracts to keep it steadily 
employed; and steady employment, in turn, strengthens 
the selling end. With that happy combination the con- 
tractor can go further in selling. Instead of betting with 
the owner how much the job is going to cost on a lump- 
sum contract, he can propose a partnership instead in the 
form of a cost-plus contract. Salesmanship of this kind 
is changing the whole basis of contracting. 

The cost-plus contract was little used before the war. 
Adopted as an emergency expedient for much of the Gov- 
ernment’s war work, it got a great deal of unfavorable 
publicity, At the same time, however, its real merits were 
demonstrated in such degree that many private building 
projects were undertaken on the cost-plus basis. In some 
parts of the country the lump-sum contract is now used 
only for public work, and it is even becoming difficult to 
get bids on such work. 

Under the lump-sum contract the owner is given an 
assurance that his building will cost so many dollars, and 
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no more. To land the job, the successful bidder trims his 
price as low as he possibly can, and later trims the build- 
ing if the price is too low to make a profit. With several 
thousand kinds of material, and several hundred different 
kinds of work and workmen, it is not difficult for the ex- 
perienced contractor to secamp some parts of the job, no 
matter how closely the architect or owner may watch him. 

Under the cost-plus system, instead of pitting his ex- 
perience and knowledge against the owner, the contractor 
says: “Let my ability work for instead of against you, and 
I’ll put up your building honestly and as cheaply as I can, 
taking my profit in a percentage of the total cost.” 

“But how do I know that you’ll keep the cost down to 
the minimum?”’ asks the owner. “‘The more my building 
costs, the more money you make. It doesn’t seem human 
nature to sit on the lid of your own profit.” 

“You oversee the job from start to finish,” 
tractor’s answer. 

In war work done on the cost-plus basis there was much 
waste and slacking unquestionably. But this form of 
contract was blamed for waste and slacking due to other 
causes, Materials were scarce, transportation in a tangle, 
large construction jobs were undertaken with green work- 
men. Yet a good deal of war work was carried out eco- 
nomically on this basis, and more than one government 
official declared cost-plus so far the best way of working 
that it ought to be adopted in private building. 


is the con- 


Lump:Sum Contracts 


AID an officer of the Quartermaster Corps of the Army 

while war work was still being wound up: “In every 
cantonment and camp in the United States the Government 
maintains an officer in charge of construction. The cost- 
plus contract, as used by the Government, has three 
cardinal virtues—absolute fairness, flexibility and cen- 
tralization of power. Certainly no fairer scheme was ever 
devised for both the contractor and owner. The profit is 
fixed in proportion to the expenditure. Additions to or 
subtractions from the work can be made at will. As un- 
limited power to direct the work is given to the construct- 
ing quartermaster, full and absolute responsibility for its 
proper execution rests with him. This point cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. There is no dodging responsibility. 
If the cost-plus contract has failed anywhere it is due to 
the incompetency and mismanagement of the directing 
head. No orders for material can be placed without his 
approval in writing. No equipment can be purchased or 
even rented without it. He has authority to order the 
discharge of any member of the contractor’s organization, 
from the manager down. If the contractor pads the pay 
roll, if materials are ordered that are not needed, if waste- 
ful methods are allowed, the responsibility can-be nailed 
upon the directing head. I believe a monument should be 
erected to the memory of the genius who invented the 
cost-plus contract.” 

There is a strong seller’s market in the building industry 
today. The whole country is short of dwellings, schools, 
hotels, business and public buildings. Contractors have 
more work in sight than they can handle, and the chief 
limiting factors are scarcity of materials and high cost of 
construction. 

But the contractor who remembers conditions ten years 
ago is strengthening himself on the sales side for the times 
coming when the buyer will again go to bat. 

Working under the lump-sum contract, in bitter com- 
petition, the contractor had brought bidding down to a 
level where, in 1918, his main chance to make a profit lay 
in taking advantage of mistakes in the plans and specifica- 
tions. Architects and owners often specified material and 
construction methods upon which savings could be made 
by substituting something cheaper without any sacrifice 
of quality. A diligent reader of specifications by necessity, 
and having an intimate knowledge of building kinks, the 
contractor made his bid low, in anticipation of such 
changes. After the work began he suggested the changes 


to the architect or owner, and shared in the economies _ 


made possible by his advice. Cost-plus was seldom heard 
of. What incentive had the owner to build on that basis 
when a dozen contractors were eager to guarantee him a 
low price under a lump-sum contract? 

But the war wrought a transformation. Materials and 
wages rose between the making of a bid and the letting of 
a contract. The builder could not tell what a given job 
would cost him before it was finished. He could not 
guarantee a minimum lump-sum price. It wasn’t neces- 
sary anyway, even if he could have done so, for the war 
brought more work than he could handle. 

Then and there the builder and the owner began to work 
together, instead of trying to see which could outguess the 
other. Together they took the increases, shortages, un- 
certainties and jolts in materials and labor, and the con- 
tractor got a chance to sell himself on a basis of ability 
and trustworthiness. 

Today the farsighted construction concern is selling for 
the future in ways like this: Last year a New York real- 
estate man went to one of the best construction concerns 
in the city with plans for a codperative apartment house. 


a 
‘ 


“You folks may think this job Picay 
“It’s only six stories, and should cost soy 
$150,000 if you build it. I know your I 
more nearly a million. But I believe there 
big development in codperative apartmen 
want to live in New York must turn to th; 
ing to escape rising rents. This is the first 
kind I have undertaken. I have an option 
know what my land will cost. Now I want 
you to guarantee the cost of the buildir 
ready to put it up, which may not be 
Then I can go ahead and find the owne 
four apartments. I intend to put up | 
small coéperative apartment buildings 
rate architect designed this one, and we 
gether on others. If you’ll build them fo 
a team hard to beat—and my little enterp 
into three-quarters of a million dollars’ we 
tion each year.’ 

The construction company not only n 
but figured the price down to $135,000. § 
when the real-estate man had sold all but 
the apartments and called the owners to 
first meeting, the cost of putting up such 
risen $35,000. The construction compan 
ready to go ahead under the contract base 
and wages but to do an exceptionally goo 

“We're paying bonuses for workmen an 
no matter,” said the president of the eo 
pany. ‘People who buy into other apart 
build will want to know what they’re g 
money before they part with it. So we'llr 
ner so good that it can be used as a sam 
customers be referred to the folks who h 
are living there.” 

In other fields where purchasing is done] 
general principles hold true. 

Bidding on a certain article or quantity 
chaser is buying something entirely differ 
that occurs again and again. And the pu 
fooled as well as the bidder. 


Winning Contracts and toll 


HE proprietor of a small machine shop 

He had worked from a wage-earning Jo 
of his own, was making pretty good me 
knew by experience what work cost to do, 
a good-sized contract to build machines. 
apiece on twenty-five machines landed th 
despite working hard himself and contriv: 
devices to speed things up, he lost $100 c 
However, he did such a good job that seve 
his customer came back and wanted ty 
those machines. 

“‘T lost money on that lot—they will. 
said the machinist. 

“You’re a robber!’’ declared the other, 
to seek lower bids. A second machinist 0 
work for $450. He lost money, too, and 
for a third lot. Still another machinist w 
to bid $485—and he demanded $600 for th 
ing also lost money. 

“All machinists are robbers!” decided 
and built a shop to make his own machin 
that they cost him nearly $700 apiece! 

In another case several contractors figure 
wiring job for a garage. The high bidd 
reputation for quality work, so the garage] 
him in. ‘‘You’re way up,” he said, “but 
you do this work than any of the other 
can’t you meet their prices?” 

“Here’s why,” said the electrical man, §] 
blue-print diagram of the work to be don 
a plan here that violates the insurance co 
ous. An accidental short circuit here or tl 
would be pretty sure to cause a fire or an & 
wire the place this way the insurance insf 
you change it. I am probably not more th 
high. Figure for yourself what it would 
those forbidden installations and do them 

He got the contract and his customer's 

Some years ago the purchasing departm 
city saved several hundred thousand do 
measuring and accurately describing the ' 
to buy under bids. This particular thing 
eggs for people in the city’s institutions— 
asylum, hospitals, and so on. The city ¢ 
charges fresh-gathered white extra firsts, 0 
hennery browns, but bought a good grade 
ten to twenty cents a dozen cheaper. Ihe 
was dissatisfied with the egg situation—tl 
sible produce dealers did not bid. 

‘“‘What’s wrong? I’ll tell you,” said t th 
when asked for advice. ‘‘ You buy e 
specification and reserve the right to reje 
livered. You are the umpire, and can rule 

(Continued on Page © 
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wsn’t she wise to put a waterproof, 
> 'old-Seal Congoleum Rug in the 
Fr that’s where such heavy wear 
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wh callers and family tramping in 
tigood weather and bad. 


wer, mud and dust can be whisked 
Kirm, smooth “enamel” surface of 
gieum Rug in just a twinkling. 
 @aning it ever needs is just a few 
ith a damp mop and the bright 


ae up fresh and bright as new. 


Congoleum Rug for every room 
use from front hall to kitchen— 


snse,my dear! Bring your rubbers in, too! 
iynd water won’t hurt this rug! 
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yet never curl or kick up at the edges or 
corners. And with all these advantages 
the very low prices of Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rugs are the more amazing. 


6 x 9 ft»$ 9.00 ‘The pattern illus: 417.3 ft. $ .60 
Wa 9 f 11.25 trated is made in Oe 
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Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
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On the floor is 
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The 6 x 9 ft. 
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$9.00. 
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Look for the Gold Seal 


You will find it pasted on the face of 
every guaranteed Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
Rug and on every few yards of Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. This Gold-Seal 
(printed in dark green on a gold back- 
ground) guards you against imitations and 
gives you the protection of our money-back 
guarantee. Look for it when you buy! 

Write our nearest office for free copy of our inter- 


esting folder showing faithful color reproductions of the 
complete line of beautiful patterns. 


ConcoLEUM COMPANY 
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Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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powdered snow scurrying past the Box Elder 

stage station; but, undismayed, Red Raymond 
cracked his lash over the shaggy leaders and the Sidney 
coach rolled away at a 
restrained eight-mile 
clip, bound for Blue- 
blanket and points 
north. The stock 
tender, after he had 
jumped back from the 
horses’ heads, lingered 
not to wave farewells or 
greedily to inhale any 
unnecessary breaths of 
the sunlit air—fre- 
quently described as 
like draughts of new 
wine—but hastened 
back to the station’s 
salle ad manger—con- 
tiguous to the other 
mangers—and to his 
waiting guests. 

Here the air was like 
draughts of tobacco 
flavored with recent 
pork chops and fried 
onions, with a subtang 
of harness leather and 
the mangers aforesaid; 
but although the caked 
snow wasstill unmelted 
on the sticks of pine a 
few feet away from the 
box stove, it was a 
fairly temperate, even 
warm air, close to the 
stove’s cherry-red 
sides. The old bull- 
whacker, Sam Stegg, 
was sitting close; so 
was Tip Yoakum, the 
Hat Creek granger, and 
Lon Selby, the young 
district attorney of 
Minnekahta, who was 
tenderly fingering a 
newly frosted ear and 
regretting the blind 
passion for sport that 
had brought him to Box 
Elder after whitetail. 

The stock tender 
went briskly to the 
stove and, kicking the 
door open, proceeded 
to rake forward the 
glowing coals prepara- 
tory to cramming in 
more wood. He did 
this with marked dis- 
regard of the occupants 
of the chairs, nearly overturning the one in which the 
old bullwhacker was seated. Then he spoke with an 
aggrieved air. 

“Too trifling to keep up the fire even when the wood’s 
cut and brung in for you!” he said reproachfully. ‘“‘Not 
to mention washing up the dishes.” 

“A shrewd and nipping air, Hank,’ said Selby amiably. 
“But cheer up! Under. the snowdrift the blossoms are 
sleeping, dreaming their dreams of sunshine and June, as 
the poet says. As to the dishes, caveat actor; we might 
break ’em; also, the act would be a sort of reflection on 
your hospitality. As the poet so feelingly remarks ——’’ 

“You lawyers are sure loaded to the muzzle with mellif- 
erous poetry,” the old bullwhacker interrupted, looking up 
from a two-weeks-old copy of the Sioux City Journal; ‘‘and 
here I see that a performance of The Banker’s Daughter 
is to be presented by the auxiliary ladies of the A. O. O. 
F. L. in Hyderabad, Iowa. Now what do you think of 
that?” 

Selby thought that it was no doubt an interesting item 
of news to an interested party, but opined that it lacked 
relevancy. 

“In other words,’’ he went on, ‘“‘I submit that its appli- 
cation is obscure, or, so to speak, neither here nor there as 
pertaining to poetry or pot-walloping. Admitting, without 
prejudice, the authenticity of the report, rumor or canard, 
what in heck is that to Hecuba?’’ 

The old bullwhacker turned his leathery visage, wrinkled 
with smiles, to his friend the stock tender. 


A THIRTY-FOUR-BELOW zephyr sent the light 
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“Do you tumble, Hank?”’ he asked. ‘“‘Ain’t my learned 
and long-winded brother the spit and double of Dolby 
Emerson Duff? Remember the Flower? What was that 
dad-blamed Flower?”’ 

‘“Whatever it was, it’s gone up a dollar and six bits a 
barrel,’”’ Tip Yoakum volunteered. 

“Not that kind,” said Mr. Stegg. ‘‘The Flower—the 
Flower of Smoky Hills! That’s it, Hank. Dolby and Joe 
Simms; Charlotte Lessard, Susie Swott, Cal Biggins as 
Phillibert Phibley!’’ The old man chuckled provoca- 
tively. 

The young attorney said that he would like to hear about 
Susie Swott, and particularly about Phillibert Phibley; 
and upon this slight encouragement the old bullwhacker 
proceeded, addressing himself to Selby. 

““What reminded me was your getting off them beautiful 
lines about the sleeping blossoms,’’ he said. “Like Dolby 
Duff. You’re a heap like him, although he wasn’t shaped 
as graceful, being thicker at the waistline and maybe not so 
thick in the head. Right pussy, for a young fellow, he was, 
and no prize beauty any way you took him. His nose was 
sharp and his popeyes was sharper, and he had a way when 
he was arguing with you of bringing his thumb and fore- 
finger together in a sharp point and pushing ’em to’rds you 
as if he was going to drill a hole in your skull to let his 
idees through. But he had idees, you bet. He was the 
first legal luminary to light the darkness of Hermosilla and 
bring us to’a sense of the wrongs we was unconsciously 
a-suffering at the hands of our fellow citizens, besides 
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showing us how to dodge the consequ 
meanness. Up to that time we’d heen 
settling any noticeable differences wit} 
fist fight or whatever come handy, § 
was ha 
so, fu 
wasn’ 
Dolby 
of ther 
of pear 
the to! 
corpus 
He ur 
Some 
held 
depen 
look a 
oe St 
Phible 
tery,” 
him. 
Swott 


We’ 
later, 
beenn 
Duff, 
have 
bert | 
Swott 


what you’d call fleshy, either, althoug! 
she might be tending that way in five 0 
was, she was just about right, and as ligh 
she hadn’t weighed more’n ninety or a 
There was one special point about her, 
complexion; askin as smooth as satin, ani 
and neck as white as milk, with a sort of 
it. Another special point was her hair. 
lowish and silky; and when you looked 
you wondered was how close to the gr 
if she let it down. You’d ask her whe 
quainted and you’d offer her all kinds ¢ 
her to prove you guessed wrong; but you 
try to take the pins out yourself. You'd] 
out being told, no matter how your 
she’d never tell you. She had other sp 


which was her eyes and her teeth whe 
her voice when she spoke. She was mig 
What she said come out of her mouth 

She moved slow, too, or seemed t0;_ 
counted, whether she was sweeping the fi 
her eyelids to let her blue eyes shine one 


time and got results in both cases. That 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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ietor done a land-office business right 
jough he was about as poor a workman 
ie boys around town just everlastingly 

} repairs, and there was a right smart of 

‘nehes. You’d have thought that none 

} ever owned or used such things as awls 

itheir lives. Victor would have got rich 

tne up with his trade; but there was so 

} fit, it discouraged him. Another thing, 

tomers wasn’t in no hurry, and would 

{. while and chat; and Victor couldn’t 

- his hands, so he couldn’t get much 

3t about enough to keep him and Char- 

n. 

}rush slowed down some owing to Char- 
souraging a large number that wouldn’t 
thing less. There wasn’t no time that 
hen she wanted company, even so, and 

1), town allowed, some of them, that Joe 

) the best show with her. Joe was the 

cof the Hermosilla Hatchet. He didn’t 

tmend; but he’d look into the shop two 

i) to see if Victor or Charlotte hadn’t got 

che’d josh Victor about needing an ad in 

a handsome little devil, too, Joe was; 

i, with a cute black mustache and curly 

«ure did get out a newsy and spicy little 

lways a pot of gall and vinegar mixed 

bnate and black coloring matter on Joe’s 

_ dipped his pen into it, what he wrote 

7 ting reading to all concerned and all 


some that thought Cal Biggins, our one 
lar barber, had a little the aidge. Cal 
nhirty, according to his tell; and while 
ily he had a plenty of it, which he 
|, a dope he made out of herbs that a 
(\im about after he had saved her life by 
ni bear’s throat with his pocket razor. 
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He claimed it would raise hair on a pool ball; but them 
that used it, their heads couldn’t have been pool-ball ma- 
terial as was generally supposed, or maybe they didn’t per- 
severe long enough. 

But Cal had a kind of a way with him with the ladies, 
and he certainly could make a guitar talk; to say nothing 
of his shop, which had a chair in it that was worth the 
price of a shave just to sit in, let alone the other fixings. 
Charlotte was real fond of music, too, and Cal undertook 
to teach her some chords on the guitar, and that brought 
them tolerable close together. 

Ray Shane, the next on the list, was one of them red- 
headed roosters, a rustler and a money-maker; and being 
as he had the only store in town to amount to anything, 
dry goods and notions as well as groceries, and being as 
Charlotte done all the trading for the family, he had all the 
chance in the world to make himself solid. Charlotte 
didn’t have no reason to complain of a lack of personal at- 
tention when she went into the store, or that he gave her 
short weight or skimped in measuring out dry goods; and 
if old Victor got a little behind with his bill, why, Ray 
wasn’t in no rush for the money. Money wasn’t nothing to 
him, no more than food or clothes and a night’s sleep. And 
then the candy stock was another advantage he’d got. 

Well, there was them three that Charlotte didn’t dis- 
courage. Maybe she didn’t exactly encourage ’em, but 
there was times when they thought she did. She kept hope 
springing eternal, as the poet says, friendly and smiling and 
glad to see ’em, and interested in what they was interested 
in, and sorry for their little troubles and all that. But 
there was a dead line that they could toe up to now and then 
and did toe up to now and then; but they never felt 
like it was a good time to step acrost it. Later on they 
might—tomorrow or next day or the next time—but not 
right then. 

Finally Dolby Duff come along. Dolby met her at a so- 
ciable at the Reverend Spotkin’s house about a week after 
he opened his office. The reverend had come from some- 
wheres around Boston himself, and he met Dolby at the 
door with warm words of welcome and led him into the 
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parlor. There was a considerable gabbing going on by that 
time, the company having got a trifle limbered up; but 
when the parlor door opened, and Dolby and the reverend 
come in, it stopped so’s all you could hear was a snort or a 
giggle here and there from the young and unthinking and 
them that didn’t have no better sense nor manners. 

Now I claim it ain’t an easy thing for a sawed-off, pasty- 
faced, pudgy-fronted young man with a nose shaped like a 
hen’s beak to look real dignified; but I’ll be switched if 
Dolby didn’t come mighty close to it. He looked around 
the room’s if he was inspecting a mixed bunch of livestock 
and let his eyes rest for a second or two on them that was 
showing hilariousness like he doubted whether they’d pull 
through the winter without more feed than they was worth, 
pushing his lip out a trifle; and one of them he looked at 
thataway was Charlotte Lessard, and another was Cal 
Biggins. I took notice that the giggling and snorting 
stopped and the faces all straightened out. 

Then Dolby smiled and turned to the reverend. ‘‘ They’! 
get used to the sight of me pretty soon,” he whispered. 

The reverend, still holding onto his arm, spoke up and 
said he had the pleasure and privilege of introducing a gen- 
tleman who’d come among us from afar as an apostle, you 
might say, of law and order, to throw in his lot with us and 
aid in the upbuilding of our community, the development 
of our resources and the realization and fruition, if he 
might so express it, of civic ideals—Mr. Dolby Duff. Then 
he took Dolby around and introduced him to each of them 
assembled. 

“Last but not least,”’ he says, when he come to Char- 
lotte. ‘‘Miss Lessard is one of our most amiable and ac- 
complished young ladies, ever among the foremost in good 
works and indispensable upon all social occasions. Miss 
Lessard, may I have the honor of presenting Mr. Duff?”’ 

Dolby laid a hand on his left side, just above the con- 
vexest part of his vest, and bowed almost double. 

“‘When I first had the happiness of beholding you, Miss 
Lessard,”’ says he, “the words of the poet come into my 
mind: ‘A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and most 
divinely fair.’ May I sit here? I thank you. I consider, 
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Miss Lessard, that Mr. Spotkin has laid me 
under an everlasting obligation.” 

Charlotte turned her head slowly towards 
him and her eyes widened gradual to their 
very widest. 

“Has he?” she says, real serious. ‘‘He’s 
always doing something like that. Some- 
times it gets him into a heap of trouble.” 

Cal Biggins, who was sitting on the other 
side of her, haw-hawed right out. 

“<«Mhe loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind,’”’ says Dolby calmly. ‘‘Filling the 
pause the nightingale had made,’’’ he goes 
on, smiling at her. ‘Do you like Gold- 
smith, Miss Lessard?”’ 

“Who is he?” asks Charlotte. “I don’t 
ever recollect meeting anybody of that 
name,’ she says. ‘‘There’s Mr. Brunsmith, 
in partners with Mr. Brooks over at Buffalo 
Gap. You don’t mean him, do you?” 

“No,” says Dolby. “Goldsmith. He 
worked with golden phrases and jewels of 
speech. I’ll bring him to you some day if 
you'll let me.” 

“Ts he from Boston too?” Cal asks. “‘If 
he is I’d sure like to meet him myself. Es- 
pecially if he’s going to cast in his lot with 
us and boost our civic fruitions and realiza- 
tions, if I may be p’mitted to use the ex- 
pression.” 

“Tate wah, amby seel,’’ says Charlotte, 
meaning, as Victor told me later, that Cal 
was an idiot and had better keep his mouth 
closed. ‘I remind myself,’’ she says to 
Dolby, “that the poet, playwright and 
novelist, Goldsmith, was in our literature 
course in the convent in Quebec; but I 
don’t like him. He made me tired, to tell 
the truth, so don’t bring him, please, Mr. 
Duff. I have no taste for poetry, I assure 
you, and people who talk poetry to me dis- 
please me. Excuse me if I leave you. I 
wish to speak to Mrs. Spotkin.” 

Saying which, she got up slowly and 
moved at her easy gait over to where Mrs. 
Spotkin was standing. 

“Tf T wasn’t afraid of exposing my vacant 
mind I’d laugh right loud,”’ says Cal. 

“You might just as well,” Dolby told 
him. ‘If you don’t show it one way you 
will another.” 

So, you see, Dolby made a bad start. 
That didn’t prevent him from calling at 
the harness shop the next afternoon and 
buying a buggy whip from Victor and 
making himself agreeable to the old man. 
He knew that Charlotte was in the little 
sitting room back of the shop, but she 
didn’t come out; so finally he asked to see 
her, and Victor raised his eyebrows, letting 
on he was surprised, which he always made 
a point of doing with the boys, and then 
shrugged his shoulders and went and got 


er. 

Dolby explained to her that he came to 
apologize for Goldsmith, and she smiled 
and said there wasn’t no apology necessary. 
Then he said he wasn’t going to talk poetry 
to her no more, and she allowed that she 
was sincerely grateful. He seen she was 
looking at the buggy whip. 

“T ain’t got no horse nor buggy right at 
the present time,’ he explained; “but I 
figure it won’t be long before I have, and 
then J’ll need the whip. I can afford that 
part of the outfit right now,” he said, ‘‘and 
I always believe in looking ahead and pro- 
viding myself beforehand, as far as I’m able, 
with what I’m going to want.” 

“That’s all right if you know what you’re 
going to want,” says Charlotte. “You 
might be sorry you didn’t spend the money 
for shoe strings though.” 

“T know what I want now,” Dolby says, 
looking hard at her, “and I propose to get 
it ” 


’ she answered him, with 


“Tf you can,’ 
her slow smile. 

“Tf I can’t it will be because the hook 
don’t eatch and the crook breaks,” he re- 
plies. “As the poet says, ‘’Tis not in 
mortals to command success’; but, on the 
other hand, when I go courting I ain’t going 
to court failure by anticipating it.” _ 

“You'll probably buy an engagement 
ring as soon as you get the girl picked,” 
Charlotte suggests. 

“T was looking over a jewelry catalogue 
this morning,” says Dolby as she turned 
to go. ‘‘Fare thee well for the present. 
Parting is such sweet sorrow that I could 
say farewell until tomorrow. Good day, 
Mr. Lessard. I’m glad to have met you, 
and look forward to the pleasure of im- 
proving our acquaintance.” 

Saying which, he picked up his whip and 
his hat and left, turning at the door to make 
another bow. 

“Holy blue!” says Victor, getting off his 
straddle bench and hurrying to the door 
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to look after him. “He is crazee, that 
one. Ba gosh, he go along ze sidewalk and 
cr-rack ze w’eep r-right en lef’. Come 
see, Charlotte.”’ 

“Excuse me, papa,” says Charlotte; ‘‘he 
is not pretty to look at. He makes me 
shudder. He resembles a bad dream. I 
want to laugh and I want to close my eyes 
when he speaks to me. He would be fright- 
ful if he were not ridiculous.” 

“He is lak ze Ponch in ze leet!’ show, only 
vizout ze homp on ze back,” says Victor; 
“but he spick fine beeg word—only crazee. 
Me, I’m no onderstan’ heem what he say.”’ 

“He go courting!’’ says Charlotte with 
a giggle. “‘I’d like to see the girl!” 

Well, after that, Dolby didn’t get to see 
Charlotte often, although he called right 
along; and when he did see her, that was 
all the good it done him; but outside of 
that, he begun to do mighty well. We got 
used to the sight of him, like he told the 
Reverend Spotkin that we would, and he 
showed himself tolerable sociable. We 
found out that he could pitch horseshoes 
with anybody in town, play a good game of 
poker, wrastle collar ’n’ elbow a little some- 
thing extra, and jump six inches farther 
than Wes Himsel, who had held the record 
up to then. Not that he frittered away all 
his time in athletic sports. Most generally 
you'd find him at his office, and it wasn’t 
but a little while after his first jury case in 
Judge Kanable’s court that he had plenty 
of business to attend to there. Some of it 
was law business and some of it was poli- 
tics. 

Up to that time Hermosilla was pitch- 
black Republican and the Democrats not 
skassly noticeable to the naked eye. Dolby 
started right in on a campaign that give the 
Republicans all the constables and dog pel- 
ters and probate judges and road supervi- 
sors in exchange for the sheriff and treasurer 
and district attorney and a majority of the 
county commissioners for the Democrats 
the next election. The first part of his tour 
of the precincts he started in an old road 
cart dragged by a fleabit roan pony that 
he’d bought from an Injun for eight dollars 
and a plug of tobacco, and the last part of 
the trip he was popping the Lessard whip 
over a fine, rangy Morgan colt hitched to a 
side-bar buggy. I don’t know how many 
trades it took to doit; but, offices or horses, 
Dolby was a little the best of any trader I 
ever seen. 

How come I know so much was he kept 
his horse at my livery and most always took 
time to gas a while about this or that when 
he come to the barn, so we got real well ac- 
quainted. He didn’t make no bones of ad- 
mitting, strictly between us two, that he 
was entertaining the tenderest kind of feel- 
ings toward Charlotte Lessard. When a 
man gets full up with unrequired affections, 
I don’t care who he is, he’s got to slop his 
sacred confidences on some innocent by- 
stander. Me being sympathetic and under- 
standing and experienced and judgmatical 
and close-mouthed, I get a heap of sech. 
But what was out of the common run was 
the hopeful way Dolby looked at the matter. 

“T’m getting along fine, Stegg,’’ he’d say 
to me. “She told me today quite plainly 
and frankly that my room was preferable 
to my company. She said that as I didn’t 
seem able to take a hint, she thought plain 
speaking was best.” 

“T congratulate you,” I says. “It looks 
like, if you go on a-making progress thata- 
way, you'll soon get to the point where 
she'll throw a dipper of scalding water on 


“Cuddie Headrigg got the hot brose,”’ 
he says, whatever he meant by it. ‘‘That 
wouldn’t altogether discourage me,’ he 
says. ‘‘Not like some things. It’s a pity 
she doesn’t like poetry, though, a being so 
beautiful that she inspires poetry in all who 
behold her. ‘Blue are her eyes as the fairy 
flax, her cheek like the dawn of day,’’’ he 
says, rolling his eyes up at the pot of har- 
ness dressing on the shelf. “I reckon 
Longfellow must have seen somebody like 
her. Well, I told her that she was ‘fairer 
than the evening air clad in the beauty of a 
thousand stars,’ and she seemed actually to 
resent it. But she won’t,’”’ he says, ‘when 
she gets more familiar with my face.” 

I told him he certainly gave her all the 
chance in the world to get accustomed to it. 

“You’d ought to have gave her time to 
recover from the first shock,” I says. ‘‘ Ab- 
sence might make the heart grow fonder, 
as the poet remarks.” 

“My face might be near her in her 
dreams, as the song doesn’t say, but my 
voice she ne’er would hear. I’ve got a 


tongue, Steggy, and as the Swan of Avon 
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| No American motor car, re- 
| gardless of price, excels the New 
Peerless Eight in performance, de- 
| pendability, beauty and comfort. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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One year ago, I’ll admit that I expected something extra- 
ordinary in the way of performance and service from my 
New Peerless. I have driven automobiles for twenty- 
two years, and many good cars succumbed in less than a 
year to hard driving and abuse. 


Perhaps the finest tribute I can pay to my Peerless is that, 
after more than 12,000 miles of the severest use, I still 
refer to it as my new Peerless. It is still the finest looking 
automobile in the city, and its many good qualities have 
improved with use. 


Each car I have owned excelled in one or a few elements 
of motoring satisfaction, but I cannot think of a single 
phase of performance in which the New Peerless does 
not excel—and I have spent not a single cent for repairs. 


R. A. GROCH, 
Groch, Wyman Coal Company, Cleveland 
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Watch This 


Column 


For pleasing plays 
and players 


Acquittal by a jury doesn’t always 
prove innocence. And Fate has a 
way of stepping in occasionally 
and upsetting the deliberations of 
men. Bothof these facts are power- 
fully emphasized in UNIVERSAL’S 
pictured version of Rita Weiman’s 
great stage-play, ‘The Acquit- 
tal,” as produced in New York 
by Cohan and Harris. It is highly 
dramatic and splendidly acted by 
Claire Windsor, Norman Kerry, 
Barbara Bedford and Richard 
Travers and directed by Clarence 
Brown. 


CLAIRE WINDSOR and NORMAN KERRY 
in “THE ACQUITTAL.” 


These are all very pleasing players 
and they have the attractive per- 
sonality which the story calls for. 
I always hate to see a good play 
spoiled by a hero who looks and 
acts like a clothing-store dummy, 
and by a heroine who ought to be 
anything but an actress. I am in- 
sistent, therefore, that our plays be 
cast with people of unquestioned 
acting ability, and good looks. | 
want manly heroes and sweet, 
womanly heroines. You will find 
them in this play. 

This rule holds good in ‘‘Merry Go 
Round’”’ with beautiful MARY PHILBIN 
and the good-looking NORMAN KERRY, 
both proved artists. It holds good in 
‘‘Drifting,’ PRISCILLA DEAN with 
MAT MOORE and WALLACE BEERY. 
And I want you to note the singularly fine 
cast in ‘‘ The Hunchback of Notre Dame,’’ 
which exploits LON CHANEY, PATSY 
RUTH MILLER, ERNEST TORRANCE, 
TULLY MARSHALL, NORMAN 
KERRY and fully a score of others of 


unusual capability. 

I judge from great numbers of fine letters 
I am receiving that UNIVERSAL is pleas- 
ing the people—making picture-plays that 
are well-chosen, human, clean, spirited, 
superbly acted and wholly desirable. The 
people of this country themselves havecon- 
vinced me that you can’t see all that is best 


in pictures unless you see UNIVERSALS. 


* * * 


Drop me a line once in a while. You are 
as deeply interested as I am. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


NIVER 
C 


“The pleasure is all yours”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
here tomorrow evening about this time and 
look at the play, The Flower of Smoky 
Mountain, and talk the thing over. I'll 
speak to the people I have on my list. What 
do you think, Miss McCartney and Miss 
Beall?” 

Miss McCartney and Miss Beall allowed 
it would be perfectly elegant and lovely. 
Joe Simms smiled and twisted the ends of 
his mustache. 

“You seem to have this all cut and dried, 
pee he observes. “Sort of running it, 


Dolby smiled back, and leaning over the 
table brotight his thumb and forefinger to a 
point and jabbed them to’rds him in the air. 

“You get out your indelible pencil and 
make a note of it,” he says. ‘“‘I sure am and 
will be.” 

I walked with Cal and Ray on the way 
home and I seen that they was sure a heap 
sore and uneasy about this here play and 
Dolby. They didn’t make no bones of talk- 
ing about it either. Finally they come near 
getting into a scrap about Cal using Char- 
lotte’s Christian name. Ray wanted to 
know where he got any license forit. Seemed 
to him Cal was a-starting to shave before 
he lathered. Cal told him that when he 
needed a license he’d go to the county clerk 
for it, and he was equal, anyway, to lather- 
ing Mr. Shane, if Mr. Shane had enough 
sand left over from what he put in his sugar. 
They was disrobing for the fray when I got 
in between ’em and stopped the proceedings, 
pointing out that they would only be 
a-throwing business in Dolby’s way. 

After Shane had unlocked his store and 
left us Cal told me he was sorry he had let 
his angry passions rise with pore Ray, be- 
cause the boy was sure going to have grief 
aplenty when he heard the news about 
Charlotte and him. 

“What news is that?’’ I asked him. 

““Well,’’ he says, “it ain’t exactly ripe to 
give to the public yet; but, in a way, it’s 
going to be unpleasant to Duff and Joe 
Simms, and it’s going to break mighty soon; 
but I won’t set no definite date until I’ve 
had a little further talk with Charlotte. 
Well, here’s where I leave you.” 

“How is it going to affect Dolby Duff?” 
I inquired as he got out his key to let him- 
self into his shop. 

“My gosh, man!” says Cal. “If you 
honestly think Dolby Duff counts don’t 
ask me, ask Charlotte.’’ 

““What does she say?”’ I wanted to know. 

“She don’t say nothing,” says Cal, with 
a grin that split his face. “‘She just laughs.” 

Well, to go back to The Flower of Smoky 
Mountain, the meeting took place the next 
evening in Fred Willer’s parlor as per sched- 
ule, all being present that Dolby had got 
down on his list, including Charlotte and a 
tolerable sprinkling of them that wasn’t in- 
vited or required. First thing, Dolby cut 
out them goats from the sheep and threw 
’em back on the range, which wasn’t done 
without considerable blatting; then he ad- 
dressed the meeting. He said that he 
wouldn’t take up no time repeating what he 
had already said to each and all respecting 
the object of the meeting. That was under- 
stood, and he took it for granted that it was 
approved, them being there; but he wanted 
it understood that he was activated by no 
vainglorious desire to push forward and 
make himself prominent.. He had merely 
made thesuggestion and, having done so, he 
preferred to retire to umbrageous obscurity 
and let some person more qualified than 
what he was boss the job and run it to what 
he felt sure would be a successful conclusion. 
Such experience as he had had, what poor 
ability he was gifted with, he would gladly 
place at the service of the stage manager; 
and would give him or her the loyalest kind 
of support and the implicitest kind of obedi- 
ence, reckernizing, as he did, that such was 
ne’ss’ry from each and every one of the com- 
pany to the herein-before-mentioned man- 
ager. 

“The qualifications of such a manager,” 
says Dolby, “is few and simple. He or she 
must be a person with a strong sense of the 
dramatic unities and eternal verities, joined 
to a keen perception of historyonic capa- 
bilities and limitations, together with a firm 
confidence of his superior knowledge of stage 
technic; and, above all, he or she must 
have an unyielding intolerance of insubor- 
dination. He or she must be fearless and 
outspoken and forceful and ruthless and re- 
lentless in attaining his purpose, oblivious 
of the personal emotions of the objects of 
his critical censure. He or she must have 
other indispensable qualifications which I 
will not now enumerate; but these and 
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them I have mentioned are, I am sure, 
possessed by most of you here present. It 
only remains then for us to choose this boss. 
And when I say boss I mean b-o-double-s, 
boss. To get the sense of the meeting I beg 
to propose my friend Ray Shane for the 
post of manager. All in favor will please 
signify by 

Ray got up, red in the face, and said he 
begged to decline. He nominated his friend, 
Mr. Cal Biggins. Cal declined and passed 
the buck to Joe Simms. Joe got up and 
grinned at Dolby and allowed that he was 
just about as much of a shrinking, modest, 
woodland violet as his bashful friend Mr. 
Duff was, and while he admitted having all 
of the qualifications that Mr. Duff had 
mentioned, except experience, he sort of 
shrunk from displaying them. He there- 
fore urged Mr. Duff to overcome his well- 
known timidity and diffidence and love of 
the shade and not fool away any more time. 

“T nominate Mr. Duff,” he says. ‘That 
what you want, Dolby?” 

Miss McCartney seconded the motion 
and it was carried unanimously. 

“All right, then,’’ says Dolby. ‘Since 
you all insist and agree, that’s settled; and 
now if you'll give me your kind and earnest 
attention I’ll give you a brief synopsis of 
the play; and then, if you approve of it, I’ll 
read it to you.’ 

I don’t know as I can give you more’n a 
general idea of the piece; but, in a general 
way, this here Smoky Mountain was in the 
wilds of the Ozarks, and the flower of it was 
a be-yutiful girl, name of Arline, who had 
been kidnaped when she was a kid by Jared 
Sikes, who let on that he was her daddy, and 
run a moonshining outfit on Old Smoky, 
him being paid to do the kidnaping by Ar- 
line’s uncle, Reginald Roydon, who had 
been made guardeen of her fortune by Ar- 
line’s real daddy’s will and was one old son 
of agun. This here Jared has got a nephew, 
name of Ebenezer, described in the bill as 
“a malignant lout,” and he figures on mar- 
rying Ebenezer to Arline and double- 
crossing Reginald by giving the snap away 
and then whacking up with Eb on the girl’s 
fortune; but the only trouble with this 
scheme is that the uncle—this here Regi- 
nald Roydon—has got the papers proving 
that Jared had killed Arline’s father; only 
he hadn’t, because the old man had recov- 
ered from the dastard’s murderous blow 
and was living in a cave on Old Smoky asa 
hermit, being drove out of his proper senses 
by what he allowed was the unfaithfulness 
of Arline’s mother; who was as innocent as 
the new-fallen snow and the victim of a foul 
plot of the villain, Reginald. You get the 
idee, don’t you? 

Well, just as the plot’s a-thickening, and 
Ebenezer is a-prosecuting Arline with his 
unwelcome attentions, Bertrand Boscovel, 
arich young city feller with a heart of gold, 
comes to Luke Sokem’s tavern with his 
dude friend, Phillibert Phibley. They’ve 
come down to fish and hunt, but Phillibert 
don’t do much hunting, because Susie Swott, 
the coquettish and vivacious little chamber- 
maid at the tavern, ain’t got time to go with 
him; so Bertrand goes alone, and while he’s 
a-rambling through the woods he sees Ar- 
line struggling in the unwelcome embraces 
of Ebenezer and he promptly knocks the 
everlasting stuffing out of the ruffian, who 
pulls his freight out of there, muttering 
curses and vows of vengeance. Bertrand 
falls in love with Arline, but she —— Eh? 
Oh, well, if you don’t want to hear about it. 
But I was just a-getting to where it was 


£00! 

Anyway, the crowd thought it was a per- 
fectly elegant and jim-dandy play, and 
Dolby started in and read it through; and 
I’ll tell a man he sure showed right there 
that he was onto his job. If you’d shut 
your eyes you'd have thought all them differ- 
ent folks in the play was talking, except 
that he didn’t have no woman’s voice; but 
where he come out strong was in the Ber- 
trand Boscovel part: He sure did get off 
the flowery, melting, goo-goo language to 
the queen’s taste. He wasn’t no slouch 
with any of the others, and he done the dude 
in elegant shape; but when he come to them 
soft spots of Bertrand’s he just naturally 
warbled. I seen Cal Biggins look at Ray 
Shane and Ray look at Cal, and the both of 
them at Joe Simms and Joe at them, and 
the three at Charlotte Lessard. Once in a 
while Charlotte seemed to act’s if she was 
sort of interested; but most of the time you 
could see she wished she was home in her 
nice little white bed, getting the sleep she 
was needing so bad. Other times she’d 
whisper to JoeSimms, who wassitting along- 
side her, and Joe would grin and whisper 
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What is the Outstanding Feature of This Car? 


Frankly —With its Four-Wheel Brakes, Brand New Engine 
New Fisher Body and New Low Price—It is Hard to Say! 


Come—ride with us in this new Oakland Sedan! indirectly lighted—a quick, noiseless and 
Throw open its wide doors, and so much of effortless change of gears—and you're off! 


beauty, comfort and convenience will meet : 
é The smooth and quiet power tempts you to 
your gaze, that you, too, will be at a loss to 


; ; greater speed. You open the throttle wider. 
name its outstanding feature. i i 
' And then—a careless pedestrian dashes in front 


; Settle yourself in its deep-tufted, velours of you! Halt! Instinctively you depress the 
cushions and take the wheel. Don’t grope four-wheel brake pedal and the car stops— 
blindly at the dash, for all controls are at your quickly, smoothly and noiselessly as it started. 


finger tips on the steering wheel—ignition, 


ee rei rotlciancilsht dtnmins lever. But thisis only amythical ride. Let an Oakland 


dealer give youarealone. Truly, it will provide 


Touch the starter and feel the instant response a new thrill of motoring enjoyment and security. 
of the smooth and obedient brand new six- And a double surprise will be yours when you 
cylinder engine. A glance at the instruments, learn that the price of this wonderful Sedan is 
plainly visible in a neat panel on the dash, only *1395, at the factory. ' 
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Division of General Motors Corporation 


Every Oakland Six carries the 15,000 mile engine performance guarantee and Mileage Basis gauge of value 


Touring Car - $945 Sport Touring - $1095 Business Coupe - $1195 Sedan + « « «© $1395 
| Roadster - - 945 Sport Roadster - 1095 Coupe for Four - 1345 All prices f. 0. b. factory 


Buy the Gat witha 


Double Guarantee 


Two 
Pocket 
Coat 

$7.50 
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No Shoddy Here 
Apes is just the kind of a 

coat he needs for wearing 
around the house, in the office, at 
work, indoors 
or outdoors. It 
is knitted from 
virgin wool 
yarn, which 
makes Thermo 
a better look- 
ing coat, one 
that will give 
longer service 
and greater 
comfort. It is 


easily washed. 

Look for the Thermo virgin wool 
hanger in the neck. 

Made in Scotch Grain and heather 
mixtures, $7.50 to $10.00; Vests $5.00. 
Write usif your dealer can’t supply you. 

Send for free copy of Booklet ‘‘Virgin 
Wool vs. Shoddy,’’ an authoritative 
booklet. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. M, 349 Broadway, New York 


sports 
outings 
motoring 
football 


bowling 
office or 
homewear 


Worn all the year’round 


This double guarantee applies only 
ats with this ania in the neck 


F for any reason due to fa’ 

ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us anda 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool — not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called ‘all wool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac- 
tion is your safeguard. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Hudson New York 


P. S.--See other side for washing directions. 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
started up, red as a beet, when Dolby spoke; 
but Cal pulled him down by the coat tails 
and whispered to him again. 

“No remarks,’’ Cal answers Dolby, out 
loud. 

“None right now,’’ Ray growls. 

“Tf there’s any at all I want them right 
now,” says Dolby. ‘“‘None? Then I now 
come to what I regard as one of the most 
important parts of the play; that of Jared 
Sikes. I1t will take far more than ordinary 
ability to portray this unscrupulous, cun- 
ning and determined ruffian who has yet in 
his degraded nature the divine sparks of 
nobility which lead to his final repentance 
and atonement. The scenes between him 
and his supposed daughter, Arline, afford 
an unusual opportunity for the display of 
the higher forms of dramatic art. In this 
gathering I know of but one man who would 
be equal to it, artistically and physically. 
For Jared Sikes, then, I name Mr. Ray 
Shane, whose well-known private virtues, 
sterling integrity and polished demeanor 
will make his impersonation of a rough, 
even brutal, scoundrel a more brilliant 
achievement.” 

Shane looked at him, red-eyed and yet 
sort of dubersome; but Charlotte nodded 
and smiled at him and some of the others 
started clapping, so he nodded too. 

“All right,”’ he says, ‘“I’ll take a whirl at 
it and see how it goes.” 

“Tt will go,” says Dolby. ‘‘ You can bank 
on that. Another important part, and one 
that—properly played—will contribute to 
the success of the play as much or more 
than any other, is that of Phillibert Phibley, 
a creation that in my opinion is hardly 
inferior to that of the immortal Dundreary. 
We are particularly fortunate in having 
among us a gentleman with a positive 
genius for exciting mirth, whose wit and 
gayety endear him to us all, whose gift in 
respect of the art which the poet says ‘hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast’ are 
known to us all and could be utilized by 
putting a song or two into his part, say— 
er—The Dandy Copper of the Broadway 
Squad—and maybe a little dance. How 
about it, Mr. Biggins?”’ 

“Me?” says Cal. Everybody began to 
clap again, so he says, “Oh, all right. If 
you say so, it goes. Anything to oblige. 
Don’t mention it; the pleasure’s all mine— 
so far.” 

“We're getting along fine and dandy,” 
says Dolby. ‘‘Now:comes a part that will 
call for some fine work from a real artist— 
the injured wife and bereaved mother, Mrs. 
Somerville. I’m going to ask Miss Mc- 
Cartney to take this rdle, upon the sympa- 
thetic rendering of which so much depends. 
The truthful delicacy of Miss McCartney’s 
interpretation of the masters of literature, 
as exemplified in the school readers, leaves 
no doubt in my mind that her Mrs. Somer- 
ville will be an inspiration and a delight.” 

As soon as all the parts was give out we 
started to read the play through. Dolby 
listened real attentive, making a little sug- 
gestion here and there, and now and then 
nodding kind of approving and bringing us 
to order when we got to delaying the game 
with untimely snickers. 

“Now,” says he, when we got through, 
“that’s very good for a beginning; but 
from now on we're going to work. I’m go- 
ing to tell you just what’s wrong with your 
work too. If any lady or gentleman wants 
to argue with me they can wait until after 
we've had our first public performance. Do 
you think your skins are thick enough to 
stand it?” 

He smiled at us real sweet as he said this 
and we all laughed. It was a pretty gooc 
joke. 

The next day I went to Cal’s shop to get 
a haircut and my whiskers trimmed; which 
Jones’ Percheron mare had stepped on my 
horse clippers about a month before and 
put ’em out of commission, so’s I was get- 
ting the general aspects of a new-arrived 
native of the wilds of Borneo. Cal looked 
up from stropping a razor as I came in. 

“Mistah Luke Sokem, I believe,’ he 
says. “A chawming morning, Mistah So- 
kem. Did you wemark the sunwise this 
morning? A most wemarkable sunwise, 
don’tcherknow. And what, may I awsk, 
did you think of the doings lawst night?” 

I took my seat in the chair. 

“T seen one thing,’ I told him, “‘and that 
was that Duff picked the right man for the 
dude. You’re sure going to be the hit of the 
show, Cal.” 

“Hit or hit at?”’ he says, tucking a towel 
into my neck. Looking at the mirror, I 
seen that he believed what I said and 
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wasn’t mad about it. ‘Tell you,’”’ he goes 
on, ‘‘I don’t know but what I got Duff sized 
up wrong. He ain’t no fool, and if he was 
mashed on Charlotte he wouldn’t have 
give me a part like Phillibert. He’d’a’ tried 
to stave me off with a shouting member- 
ship in Jared Sikes’ band of moonshiners. 
He knows I’m solider than any of the rest 
with Charlotte and it don’t stand to reason 
he’d want to boost my game.” 

“That’s so,’ I agrees. “Still and all, he 
might have give you the hero part instead 
of letting Joe Simms have it.” 

“You’re off your base,” he says. ‘‘Ber- 
trand Boscovel is one prize chump, like 
Duff said. Duff just fooled Joe; and say, 
it was pretty slick the way he got Ray 
Shane to take Jared. I couldn’t hardly 
keep my face straight to see Ray swallow- 
ing that guff about it taking real ability. 
No, sir. Friend Dolby’s got it in for Ray 
and he’s getting even pretty slick. If Ihave 
any law business he gets it. I certainly like 
the way he’s handling this here show.” 

He went babbling along thataway all 
the time he was working on me, and I al- 
lowed he had the right spirit. When I got 
through I went over to the store and found 
Ray Shane had the right spirit too. I 
found him sitting on a nail keg studying his 
part real earnest, and he told me the more 
he studied it the more he seen that it af- 
forded the unusualest kind of an oppor- 
tunity for the display of the higher forms 
of the dramatic art and he was beginning to 
think he’d been mistaken in Dolby. That 
smart Aleck, Cal Biggins, didn’t seem to 
catch on that Duff was making a monkey of 
him, a-holding of him up to reticule. Right 
smooth, Dolby was; and one thing was 
sure, he hadn’t got no personal ax to grind 
unless maybe he was trying to get a stand-in 
with the schoolma’am. All the trouble with 
Duff was his po’try, which, when he got to 
spouting it to ladies that a person was in- 
terested in, he was apt to get misunder- 
stood. Anyway, when it come to play-acting 
Dolby sure held ace, king, queen, jack and 
ten-spot of that suit. 

I got my tobacco and left him. Later on 
I dropped in at the Hatchet office, where 
Joe Simms was washing off a mess of type. 
He asked me had I ever seen type lice. I 
was sorry to disappoint him, but I had. It 
had cost the printer that showed ’em to me 
a heap of work straightening the office out 
afterwards, not to mention his doctor’s 
bill. I told Joe that, and then I asked him 
what he thought of the cast of The Flower 
of Smoky Mountain. 

“Tt’s a right good cast,’’ says Joe. “The 
two principal characters is well chosen and 
it doesn’t much matter about the support. 
I reckon Dolby will lick you all into some 
sort of shape, though. I’ve got a heap of 
confidence in Mr. Duff—as long as I got my 
eye right straight on him. I trust him im- 
plicitly—almost as far as I can throw a bull 
by the tail.” 

“You think he’s got an ax to grind?” I 
asked him. 

“The Hon. Dolby Duff has always got 
an ax to grind,” says Joe. ‘‘He’sa collector 
and connysure of axes, which he uses for 
sundry and various purposes, and he likes 
to have ’em with a fine razor edge against 
the time that he needs ’em. I’ve got a 
slight pain in the small of my back right 
now which leads me to believe I must have 
been turning the crank for him last night 
some way. I haven’t figured out how I 
done it, though, and that’s what’s gnawing 
at my soul.” 

I told him maybe it was a touch of sci- 


atica, and he said maybe it was, but he’d> 


watch the symptoms close and make sure. 
Then some folks come into the office and I 
strolled down the street to Victor Lessard’s 
harness shop. Old Victor was astraddle of 
his bench stitching a broken headstall and 
his face was puckered in a frown that didn’t 
come off when I passed him the time o’ day. 
I asked him where was Charlotte and he 
told me she was occupy. 

“She’s think of ze long past when she was 
leetle babee, by dam,” he says. “She has 
memory lak ze dream of beautiful lady who 
embrace her wiz tenderness, and of grand 
house and many servant and carriage. But 
it is lak dream. Onlee she sometimes ric- 
colec’ zis. Maybe some time she riccolec’ 
more. Maybe she riccolec’ ze morning is 
time to get up and mek coffee, by dam! 
ae night is ze time for sleep, name of a 

og ! ” >] 

“What’s this I hear?’’ says Charlotte, 
coming in from the other room with one of 
her lovely smiles. “‘Somebody grumbles? 
Well, there is some more fresh coffee made, 
and an omelet, if angry bears like omelets, 
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NC . TRUCKS ARE 
\EN STEPS AHEAD™ 


GMC Builds Business for Users 


There is definite reason for the And besides, Model K 16 one-ton 
marked success of truck users who truck is a complete motor truck, 
operate the Model K 16 one-ton truck. built of truck units only and fittcd 
with refinements found usually only 
in high grade passenger cars. 


The Model K 16 is now sold com- 
plete, ready for use in the following 
combinations of body and cab: 


More hours of continuous and unin- 
terrupted hauling are produced by 
| this sturdy one-ton chassis because 
. of the surplus strength built into 
every part. Consequently its earning 


capacity is considerably greater. Open Express Body with Open Cab; 
P y ys Open Express Body with Closed Cab; 
Less time is needed to renew its wear- EXDEESS Bepy with pe ee We and 
: ing parts because every point of pen Cab; Express Body with Six Post 
J : : Top and Closed Cab; Platform Body 
Wear has a bearing OL bushing that with Stake Sides and Open Cab; Plat- 
is quickly and easily replaceable. form Body with Stake Sides and Closed 
Here is another economy that spells Cab. 


profits to a hauler. Send for catalog describing Body Styles. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY—Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


GMC Truck chassis list at the factory as follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 3%-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950: Tax to be added. 


meral Motors Trucks 
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An attractive 
opportunity 
awaits the 
right man 


Advertising 


Department 


Whose ability, training, 
record, and ambitions 
show that he needs a 
better opportunity for 
the years ahead than he 
now has. 


Whose experience proves 
that he: has practical 
sales instinct and abil- 
ity, and that he is well 
grounded in the funda- 
mentals of modern sell- 
ing and merchandising. 


Who has had experience 
both as a personal 
salesman and as a sales 
executive in directing 
others. 


Whose qualifications fit 
him to deal with busi- 
ness executives. 


Experience in advertising 
would be desirable but 
is not essential. 


Who is between 30 and 
35 years of age; of good 
personality and sound 
character. 


There is a vacancy in 
each of our branch offices, 
in Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, and in Boston. 


Write us in detail about 
yourself. Your letter will 
be held in confidence, and 
if your reply is considered 
favorably an interview 
will be arranged. Address 
your letter to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Advertising Department — 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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(Consiguen from Page 48) 
that you’ve give the best parts to is a-going 
to show their gratitude by proving you 
didn’t make no mistake. I’ve talked with 
them all, and one and all think Dolby Duff, 
Esquire, is the full-cream cheese. You’re 
popular, Dolby.” 

He smiled sort of contemptuous. 

“T don’t aim to be,”’ he says. 

“No words but words of praise for you,” 
I went on, ‘‘except them that come from 
the ruby lips of Charlotte Lessard. I hate 
to have to tell you this,’”’ I says; ‘“‘but that 
girl don’t come anywheres near appreciating 
you. She’s got a large, roomy heart, but 
the space is all took up by the rest of her 
fellow creatures. Even Ray Shane’s only 
just made out to wedge in, and, seems to 
me, a part of his coat tail is hanging out 
over the threshold.” 

“Oh, I’ve give up any ideas or notions 
about Miss Lessard!” says Dolby as cool as 
you please. 

“You have?”’ I says. 

“Certainly,” sayshe. ‘‘Shall I, wasting 
in despair, die because a woman’s fair? 
What care:I how fair she be if she be not 
fair for me?’”’ 

SObltsavenls 

“That’s whatever,” says he. ‘‘ You think 
we can get Gus Kenefick to paint us a drop 
curtain?” 


Well, it wasn’t long before all Hermosilla 
was a-buzzing with excitement about this 
here play. We got the use of the school- 
house from the trustees and Miss McCartney 
moved her desk so’s to give room for the 
stage, for which the lumber was donated by 
Old Man Silkeson and the carpenter work 
by Limpy Jones and the saw-and-hatchet 
amateur talent amongst our members. Gus 
Kenefick, the painter, started to work on 
the drop curtain for and in consideration of 
a border of advertisements around the Eye- 
talian castle on the seashore in the center. 
He soaked the commercial institutions ten 
dollars per ad, but he turned over five to 
our committee; and Joe Simms gave us a 
25 per cent discount for cash for the locals 
he began to run to keep public interest 
at fever heat. Altogether our business 
committee allowed we’d clear a hundred 
and fifty dollars or more to start the fifty- 
thousand-dollar fund for the opera house 
we was going to build. Everything sure 
looked rosy. 

The rehearsals went on regular, and, at 
first, as smooth as silk. If Dolby was the 
cloud over Smoky Mountain he didn’t 
burst none at the start; he jest let down a 
mild sprinkle now and then to damp them 
as seemed to need their dust settled, with a 
little flurry of Hail Columbia to sting the 
more obstropolous, but nothing to take any 
particular exceptions to. Firm, but pleas- 
ant as a basket of chips most of the time, 
and giving particular attention to Minna 
Beall as Susie Swott, and Luke Sokem, 
which was me, and Ebenezer, the malignant 
lout, which was wished onto Dick Ames, 
and Beatrice Cole, who was Ebenezer’s de- 
serted sweetheart who gave the location of 
the still away to Lem Rogers, the revenoo 
officer. He got the moonshiners to uttering 
their yells of execration and their loud 
shouts of savage triumph the way he wanted 
them, but he didn’t seem to have to use no 
club. He made a few little suggestions to 
Joe Simms, which Joe didn’t pay no atten- 
tion to; and the same to Charlotte, which 
she follered out; but they wasn’t important 
ones. He was extry polite with Charlotte, 
and never hauled her around by the arm to 
place her right like he done even with Miss 
McCartney; and while he smiled at her 
sometimes when he spoke, it was mainly 
with his teeth. 

I reckon she must have been some sur- 
prised. Now and then I’d catch her looking 
at him with a sort of a frown when he was 
lambasting the hermit or Ebenezer or some 
of them, or a-pouring oil and frankincense 
on their sore spots; but it wasn’t as if she 
was mad; it was more like she was a-trying 
to figure out a puzzle. Once or twice she 
asked him right out how she ought to say 
this or that, and was she doing it right; but 
Dolby always staved her off. She certainly 
didn’t have no reason to complain of him 
pestering her, and one day when I met her 
on the street I told her so. 

“No,” she admits, ‘‘but I wish he would 
pester Bertrand a little; Bertrand needs 
it, and I’ve told him so; but he is a little— 
what do you call?— high i in the head, per- 
haps. Yet Mr. Duff lets him take his own 
way with the part, and that is curious. Me, 
I would like to be told when I am at fault 
if it is a question of art and not personal.” 
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Well, it was curious that Cal Biggins 
thought much about the same. He allowed 
that Joe acted like a wooden man and won- 
dered why Dolby didn’t jack him up. But 
no, he let him and Ray Shane ball up their 
lines without a word, and it was just about 
going to spoil the whole show. He had 
s’posed from the way Dolby spoke at the 
start that he was just a-going to raise hell, 
regardless, but seemed like he couldn’t 
be too milk-and-watery with them lunk- 
heads. 

Shane had the same general idee, that 
Dolby was too easy on them that hadn’t 
ought to have been give speaking parts at 
all—take Joe Simms, f’r instance, and that 
silly clown, Cal Biggins. A half-trained 
chimpanzee would do better work than 
them two. 

“Tf I wasn’t playing my part just exactly 
the way it ought to be played,” 
“T’d thank somebody to tell me. 
good and grateful. Well, why don’t Dolby 
tell ’em—or bounce ’em?” 

Maybe there’s something in this here 
thought transferring. Anyway, the very 
next meeting the cloud that hadn’t been no 
bigger’n a man’s hand spread over the hor- 
ryzon and took the beefers in. He started 
on Joe. 

“Now, Bertrand, ” he says, sharp and 
snappy, “your attention, please. You 
ought to know your cue by this time. 
‘Shall I ever, I wonder, see the glittering 
splendors of the gay outside world of which 
you speak?’ Get a wiggle on! Arline isn’t 
going to be able to hold her wistful look 
much longer without getting face ache. 
And, by the way, you ought to smile with 
an expression of chivalrous respect and re- 
strained ardor, if you understand me; not 
grin like a pool-room loafer trying to mash 
alittle hash slinger. You’re supposed to be 
a gentleman. Now try that smile again. 
Great Scott! Is that the nearest you can 
come to specifications?’ 

“Suppose you show me,” says Joe, red- 
ding up and giving him an ugly look. 

Dolby showed him. I don’t say that it 
was one of these here ravishing smiles. 
He hadn’t quite the mouth for it, although 
his teeth was good. But he got something 
into the smile and into those popeyes of his 
that come nigh being what he’d said. Ar- 
line looked real wistful while he done it. 

“*Tf I dared tell you what I think!’’’ he 
says, speaking Bertrand’s part. ‘“‘If I 
dared tell you what I hope!’ Let your 
eyes droop under my gaze now, Miss Les- 
sard, if you please, and when you say ‘Why 
should you not dare to tell me?’ hesitate a 
little and avert your eyes in maidenly con- 
fusion. Don’t say it as if you were asking 
aconundrum. You overdo the unsophisti- 
cated business. You’re innocent, but you’ve 
had your hair up and your skirts down for 
some time and the youth of Smoky have 
been chasing you, more or less. Anyway, 
your womanly intuition tells you that I’m 
liable to declare myself with a little en- 
couragement and you don’t quite know 
your own heart. I should think that you 
would realize that. Now try it again, both 
cf you. Bertrand, ‘The gay outside world 
of which you speak.’ Now!” 

They tried it again, but Dolby wasn’t 
satisfied. 

“You must pardon my persistence,” he 
says to Joe; ‘“but I must beg of you to re- 
vise that smile and to keep your fingers 
away from your mustache. Put a little ex- 
pression into your voice—just a little, 
please—and when you take Arline’s hand 
take it gently and reverentially; don’t 
grab it. Like this.” 

He used Susie Swott to demonstrate. 
Then he straightened up and turned to 
Charlotte, who was watching him, sort of 
amused, seemed like. 

“Once more from ‘Like a dream it comes 
tome,’’’ he says. “And don’t reel it off asif 
you had learned it by heart. Act as if you 
was a-groping in your mind for these here 
recollections of yours. Don’t be glib.” 

‘Am I glib?”’ she asks him, the color ris- 
ing in her face. 

‘Far too much so,’”’ Dolby answers her, 
short and sharp. ‘And one other thing: 
You show a wrong conception of the part 
when you are coquettish. Be simple and 
dignified and don’t make eyes at Bertrand. 
You love him, although you don’t quite 
realize it until Ebenezer shoots him from 
ambush; and you know that he loves you, 
so you don’t need to lure him. Now once 
more.’ 

“Hold on, Duff,’”’ says Joe. ‘‘You must 
pardon me if I request you not to be so 
doggone arrogant. Other people may have 
their conception of the way a young lady 
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“T’m with Mr. D 
feller says, ‘May h 
right or wrong, I’m with 
come home’ and anybi 
quitter.” ; 
“‘T’m with Brother B 
osition,”’ says Shane. “ 
peevish because you’ 
head got swelled to that 
ibe 
“What do you thi nl 
Dolby asks her. 
“Me?” she answe 
of her eyebrows. “O 
think! It seems to 


when I may have a wot 

“That’s good,” replie 
glad to hear my good fr 

and Mr. Shane, expres 
they’ ve done, becaus 
hints to give them in 
Arline and Bertrand: 
dream 


jug, and Ray Shane y 
table. 

“What I can’t b 
Dolby, “‘is that you 
blustering devil that 1 
you out to be. I can’ 
else will, that you e 
robbery ‘and murder 2 
you rule a wild, lawle 
iron. You roar like 
poet aptly puts it, no 
arch of the jungle th 
Bristle up, Jared! 
caves of Old Smoky 
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it in your viselike gri 
I said seize it! Don 
feeling her pulse. 


Ray come back to us! 
good and ready to co 
mayhem trimmings. Mi 
real sympathetic at the 
lambasted, and he seemé 
all the more because Ch 
him. By that time Do 
skinning knife an extra 
moving large patches ¢ 
Biggins. 

“Mr. Biggins,” he s 
through this scene the nig 
way you are doing it now 
sternest will be a-sobbit 
mother a-mounting to m} 
the poet says. Your funn 
than Jared’s villainous 
have to shoot your coug 
setto to be a dude. Coar 
back and make your ent 

Cal opened his mouth 
and then shut it again an 
told. Dolby nagged him 
then turned his guns on 
By the time he had got to 
stage was covered with sf 
the men’s mouths and t 
handkerchief among the 
to see a mob uprisin 
didn’t go no farther t 

“Curtain!” says 
hands. Then he look 
ing smile. ‘‘Now, good 

(Continued on 
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A COMFORT IN TRAFFIC AND 
A JOY ON THE OPEN ROAD 


Shown above is the Single-Six Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine. Single-Six furnished 
ineleven popular body types, open and enclosed. Makers also of the famous Single-Eight 
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Here is Rice 


Puffed to airy, flaky morsels 
The most welcome morning dainty 


Quaker Puffed Rice, we think, brings to people more delights than any 
other cereal served. The grains are puffed to airy globules, crisp and flaky, 
ready to crush at a touch. 

Fearful heat gives these fragile grains a flavor, much like toasted nuts. 

So Puffed Rice is a food confection. It is used like nut meats in home 
candy making and as garnish on ice cream. Mothers crisp and serve with 
melted butter for after-school delights. 

It is not only good, but good for you. The food cells are broken for 
easy digestion. What breakfast dainty do you know that’s half so good 
as this? ; 


Here is Wheat 


Steam exploded—food cells broken 


Puffed to 8 times normal size 
Whole wheat fitted to digest. 
so essential to young and old. 


Serve in every bowl of milk, for luncheons and for suppers. 
supreme food in its ideal form. And these flaky morsels with a nut-like 


Whole wheat with its minerals and bran, 


That means 


taste make whole wheat ever-welcome. Children revel in it. 
Let every day bring this matchless dish. 


Quaker 


Puffted Rice 


Quaker 


Pufted Wheat 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
disperse,’’ says he, ‘‘I want to say I consider 
this the most successful rehearsal we’ve 
had, and I congratulate you, one and all, on 
the marked improvement you’ve made and 
the fine spirit of cheerful codperation you 
have displayed. I must confess that the 
quick perception and admirable adapta- 
bility of this company, as shown tonight, 
has surprised as well as gratified me, al- 
though my estimate of your ability was 
high from the first. You might almost be 
professional actors. The next rehearsal will 
be Thursday night, and as the costumes are 
now ready, it will be a dress rehearsal. 
Once more I congratulate you, one and all, 
and thank you for your attention.” 

He was the first to leave, and when the 
doors closed behind him the company cheer- 
fully codperated in a hot roast. Joe Simms 
just listened and snickered, for the most 
part, until Cal and Ray turned loose; and 
then he allowed that it didn’t show much 
sense a person getting peevish just because 
he was told how; and also that, right or 
wrong, the cows seemed to be a-coming 
home to roost, didn’t they, Cal? and Cal 
said that was all right, but he didn’t pro- 
pose to be insulted and a time would come 
when a certain shyster would be filled with 
unavailing regrets and sore bones. Ray 
Shane expressed himself to the same intents 
and purposes, although he wouldn’t deny 
that Joe and Cal had needed a jolt. 

Charlotte spoke up. 

“T think we all did,’”’ she says. 

Everybody quit gabbing and looked at 
her, and she nodded slowly three times. 

“T think Mr. Duff was quite right,”’ she 
drawls out. 

Miss McCartney and Minna Beall didn’t 
think that he was right to talk to Mr. Shane 
and Mr. Biggins the way he had. They 
didn’t mind for themselves, but —— 

“T think this is all very stupid,” says 
Charlotte, winding the ends of her fasci- 
nator around her neck. ‘Either we give 
this up or we go on. Which? After, I do 
not say. If then anybody desires to fill Mr. 
Duff with regret and bones, that is another 
affair.” 

There was another wrangle, but they 
come to the conclusion that it was go on, 
and the meeting broke up. 


The regular night for the rehearsal would 
have been Wednesday. Dolby put it off 
until Thursday because the first session of 
district court we had had in Hermosilla was 
then being held. There was only a scatter- 
ing of cases, and Dolby had only one jury 
trial, and that was on the docket for Wednes- 
day. I disremember most of the particulars, 
exceptin’ that it was a couple of sheep that 
the plaintiff, which was Miss Loveday, a 
lady over on Pleasant Valley, claimed was 
stole from her and her boy, Bill, by Dune 
McPherson, a Witch Creek sheepman, to- 
gether with assault and battery and intent 
to kill. Col. James G. Epps, of the Dead- 
wood bar, was defending old Dunc, and 
nobody allowed that Dolby had any show. 
I went over to the court room because I 
wanted to see Dolby in action, and on the 
way I met Charlotte Lessard and passed 
the time of day; and she wanted to know 
where I was going, and I told her. 

“T’ve never seen a law trial,’ she says, 
sort of thoughtful. ‘“‘Are ladies allowed to 
hear them? Would it be proper for me to 
attend?” : 

“Tf you was escorted by a gentleman 
about my age and size and standing in the 
community, and was willing to overlook his 
being in his shirt sleeves, it would be quite 
all right,’’ I told her. 

“Then we will go,” says she, smiling. ‘“‘I 
shall like to see what a figure your dear 
friend, the wonderful Mr. Duff, will present 
when he is opposed by a man acute and in- 
formed and with skill in argument. It will 
be of interest.” 

“Don’t look to see him a-blushing with 
hot shame and confusion,” I told her. 

“‘Never in life,’ says she. ‘‘People with 
conscience, with modesty, with good heart 
do so. Still he will, perhaps, remind us of 
what the poet says. That will be enter- 
taining.” 

Well, Dolby done so more than once, and 
Charlotte smiled at me every time he done 
it; and then went on watching him with the 
smile half faded out, and what there was of 
it, kind of unpleasant. But Dolby didn’t 
only tell what the poet said; he told what 
Section Six of Chapter Forty-two, Revised 
Statutes, said; and what the court allowed 
in Jimpson versus Spoopendyck in Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, and so on and 
similar; and he drilled them precedents 
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into Judge Gardner’s he 
finger and thumb with 
fect; also he pointed | 
Colonel Epps, that the d 
had quoted was reversed 
court would see by Page 
honor, Section Twenty, 

He had Colonel Epp 
black mustache and wri 
a whole lot as he went. 
and then Charlotte qui 
looked real interested, 
Loveday on the stand f 
anything about a lady 
mentary, but there was 
far as to say she was o) 
there wasn’t nothing in } 
nor in the evidence—yw} 
over afterwards—that s 
trary. But then, as Do 
the jury, she was a wom: 
that, as the poet says, \ 
guish wrings our brow, 
angel, whatever she mi 
the time; and also she 
hundred-and-eighty-po 
fendant, McPherson, ¢ 
blame her for protectir 
of the dipper of wate 
perature of which tk 


“the plaintiff is 
claims the chivalrous T 


title, the highest and nob 
kind, compels the rever 
being who has know 
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men,” says he, ‘‘bere 
her natural protector, 
aided the stern vicissi 
gle singly with pove 
with—with all the 
circumstances of her 
gentlemen, for herself ar 
child, the victim of Me) 
sault! Gentlemen, for | 
the protection of the weal 
and for the chastis 
of the widow and the fa 
It was a great speec! 
and he got it off in g 
begin to tell you all 
I could you wouldn’t ge 
he said it. It was slow, 
and a-swelling until the 
down your spine, and 
mellow whisper that mac¢ 
and started you to reacl 
kerchief. There wasn’t 
jury. Charlotte tried to; 
but amoment before thet 
down her face; and whe 
pause she got up and : 
front door. I followed < 
to catch her mopping | 
left the porch. 2 
“But it is infamous!’ 
poor Mr. McPherson is 
kind man, only of a little 
haps; and that boy isar 
and he and his miserabl 
Yet that unspeakable, | 
weep for them. I hop 
him. He deserves it.” { 
final dab. “You see, 
mother,’”’ she says, and 1 
I let her go and went 
room just in time to h 
their verdict for the | 
ing the box. Poor old 
full damages and 
few minutes that night. 
good spirits. Epps h 
nership to him, and the 
lawyers had been a Irtue 
nothing of a couple of 
had come to him insi¢ 
verdict. Fe. 
“And I seen a lady in 
sorry to have a-watchin 
he says. - = 
“The reason you ain’ 
don’t know how she fel 
him. He laughed. 
“But I’m told she too 
left the other evening,’ 
“That wasn’t person: 
sional,” I informs him. 
stage, and she ain’t going 
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| New BeAuty-New COMFORT 
ULbp DEPENDABILITY 


Radiator, hood, cowl, body, fenders, lamps, run- 
ning boards—all contribute their quota to the strik- 
ing new beauty of Dodge Brothers Closed Car. 


| Its superior riding comfort will likewise reveal 
itself the instant you take the road. Deeper seats, 
low-swung body, more leg room and complete 
new spring equipment assure luxurious travel 
where going is most difficult. 


But neither the new beauty nor the new ease and 
restfulness of the car can overshadow the time- 
tried dependability of its performance. 


1 sass Ps wo) QE BROTHERS 


The price of the Business Sedan 
is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Your Safety and 
ATLAS 


GENERATION ago men worked with the 
threat of fire and unhealthy conditions 

constantly beside them. Modern building practice 
and laws have given the worker security from 
immediate danger, protection for his health. 
This change of the last thirty years has parallelled 
the development of Portland Cement. Practically 
no industrial construction is planned today of 
which it is not a major element. Yet Portland 
Cement is cheap—even in the average reinforced 
concrete building the cost of the Portland Cement 
used, is but 614% of the total cost. 
Atlas is a highly scientific product undergoing 85 
intricate operations. In its raw state it looks like 
ordinary rock, but it contains ingredients that 
build into factories, skyscrapers, schools, homes 
—permanent safety. The excellence of Atlas over 
a period of thirty years has justified its being 
called ‘‘the Standard by which all other makes 
are measured.” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will 

be glad to answer any questions regarding 

the cement industry or the use of Atlas. Its 

Technical and Service Departments, as well 

as its large assortment of informative litera- 
ture, are at the public’s disposal. 


The ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Des Moines 
Dayton Omaha Buffalo Kansas City 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
one step up in her career and you bet she’ll 
step on you. Yes, she’ll take a heap from 
you—until after the show.” 
“Wait till after the rehearsal tomorrow,” 
he says. ‘‘ You’ll see how much she’! take.” 


Dress makes a heap of difference, seems 
like, to most people. When I get on my 
good clothes I feel I’m a different man— 
sort of high-toned and fine-haired and extra 
polite and uncomfortable. I’m more care- 
ful about what language I use, and I get a 
sort of a notion that plug tobacco ain’t 
skassly moral. I notice that women get 
thataway—take down a set of silk-and- 
satin manners off the peg in the closet 
alongside of their Sunday-go-to-meeting 
dress and hang them up again when they 
take the dress off. Makes a difference any 
time what you’re wearing; but I never 
quite reelized how much it made until we 
got to rehearsing in the costumes of our 
parts. There wasn’t no need to tell Ray 
Shane to act rough, because he didn’t seem 
able to help it with Jared’s old cowhide 
boots and hickory shirt. As for Minna 
Beall, in her short skirts and cute little 
apron with blue ribbons on the pockets, and 
her make-up and all—well, she wasn’t Minna 
no longer. She was that little devil Susie 
Swott, and you couldn’t blame Cal Biggins 
for the extra zip he put into his love-making. 
You’d never have thought Miss McCartney 
was an old maid neither. She was the 
noblest, injuredest wife and mother you 
ever seen, the way she had her hair fixed 
and in her black velvet. Same way with all 
of us. Old Dolby went around with a real 
grin on his face, but still a-suggesting p’ints, 
a-polishing and putting on the finishing 
touches. 

Charlotte didn’t even get that much. 
She had done her part the way he told her, 
and some places, she’d gone a-past what 
he’d told her; but you could see he thought 
it was all right. He nodded right along 
when Bertrand went through his scenes 
with Arline, approving, sort of, but not real 
enthusiastic; but finally we come to the 
last act and then the trouble broke loose. 

I don’t know to this day whether Dolby 
had planned it out or whether he took a 
sudden notion; but just before the general 
round-up in the hotel office when Bertrand 
was avowing his love for Arline and she 
went into a clinch with him, Dolby claps 
his hands sharp and loud. 

“Stop right there!’’ he says, frowning. 
“That won’t do at all. Nothing likeit. It’s 
you, Bertrand, I’m talking to. You been 
doing so well that I certainly expected some- 
thing more than that tame, unemotional, 


unconvincing singsong. And the embrace! 


Holy smoke! I told you to be gentle and 
reverential in that first scene, and that was 
all right; you got the idea beautifully. But, 
man, don’t you see it’s different now? You 
been nobly restraining yourself right along 
out of regard for her sweet innocence and 
your fear of offending her delicacy; but 
now, emboldened by the artless half con- 
fession she has just made, and after her 
heroic defense against the maddened moon- 
shiners who besieged the cabin, a-thirsting 
for your blood—after all that you cast con- 
vention to the winds, throw aside restraint 
and allow your pent emotions to pour forth 
in a flood of burning eloquence; and then, 
at the look of sweet surrender in her eyes, 
you clasp her in your strong embrace as if 
you meant it. Try that again, please. No, 
wait! I’ll give you the idea.” 

He shoved Joe to one side and faced 
Charlotte, smiling something like the way 
he’d told Joe to smile and putting some- 
thing more into his eyes than either him or 
Joe had ever put; something that brought 
a half-scared look into Charlotte’s. Then 
he took both her hands. Not a grab nor 
yet tender and reverential, but like he 
wanted them hands and hadn’t no inten- 
tion of letting them go. 

“Arline,” says he, and right with that 
one word, the way he said it, the company 
was struck dumb and silent. “Arline, I 
love you,” says he. ‘From the first mo- 
ment that I saw your face I loved you; 
loved with all my heart and soul; a fervent 
love, a fond, enduring love filled me and 
thrilled me to my bosom’s core. Sweet 
flower of the mountain, fairest bloom that 
ever graced a fairy dell or shed the fra- 
grance of a spirit pure and fine, I feared to 
stretch my hand to pluck thee then; I 
feared thy scorn; I feared thine angry 
glance ——” 

“That isn’t right,’’ whispered Miss Mc- 
Cartney to Shane. ‘“He’s making it up— 
that scorn part.” 


Ne 


Shane nodded withow 
“T- know it,” he says, 
Dolby went on: “By 
will not be denied. It } 
tell you of my love. Ah 
mine and let them givet 
that your maiden t ng 
which I dare to hope. r 
Charlotte raises her ey 
““My tongue shall spe 
of trembly, but clear. “) 
she says, and leans tows 
his right arm around } 
making a quick dab at] 
Joe done, he bends her 
left hand under her chin 
arm, holding her helples 
square down on her lips] 
a honeysuckle. 
Everybody let their b 
then, after a second or ty 
great wrench and brok 
that had been as red as 
kissed her, went almost 
She stood straight asa 
ing at Dolby without 
surrender in her eyes, 
real swift motion I’d’ 


up—full and roun 
didn’t give no idea o 
under the satiny skin; 
how much muscle t 
the crack of her hai 
and seen him stagger, 
pop of a bull whip, a 
that on everybody. 
taneous jumpall aroun 
for Dolby at the same tir 
and I jumped for Joe a 
Miss McCartney caught 
fly and Minna Beall spoi 
made by hanging onto 
same time the moonshir 
forward movement and] 
to head them off. Thre 
stood looking at Charlot 
of her fingers white on 
looking at him, while sl 
with her handkerchief, 

For something less th 
was a considerable racket 
chance ofaruckus. Sudd 
around and smacked h 
twice. 

“Order, if you please, 
men!”’ he shouted. 

It’s one thing to holler 
other to get it. Deper 
hollering, I reckon; but] 
voice and aspects right 
what he asked for. Ther 
way. 

“Turn them gentleme 
a word or two,” says Do 
on. ‘I shall be leaving 
minutes and they can ; 
wish to.” ; 

He looked at me an 
Simms. He looked at th 
after another, but they | 

“Well,” says he, “I int 
pleased Miss Lessard | 
effort to instruct Mr. Sin 
Simms and other membe 
feel that Miss Lessard’s 
my zeal is inadequate a1 
ment it by a little person 
their own.” 

“You bet!’ says Cal, 
his arm and whispe 
nodded and started tos 
choked it back at a loo 
Cartney. 

“You’vestated my feel 
Joe, showing his teeth. 
leave I’ll walk a piece 

Ouse 

“Good!” says Dolby. 
you'll all find me more th 
your views. The only : 
have to make is that we 
scene of all, ending this 
history,’ as the poet says 
few points 

Charlotte spoke up. 

“T agree with Mr. Du 
think it would be a pity 
that has been done, and 
insult that the members 
have endured, to have t 
probably will unless we g 
Duff will not again car 
efforts to an extreme. We 
hearsal at least before the 
Mr. Duff will be needed | 
the performance itself. 

(Continued on] 
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Champion is Outselling 


ause it is a Better Spark Plug 


-oods of the cars in any garage. 
jd that six out of ten of them have 
it> Champions in their cylinders. 


7,0re than 65 per cent of all spark 
¢ today are produced by Champion. 


i2rsal preference for Champion— 
‘\ this country but throughout the 
ijdue to the firmly held conviction 
‘ie that Champion is a better 
1. 


1: because it will give better serv- 
engine. It is better because the 
Ibbed Champion core of silliman- 
‘perior to ordinary porcelains. 


I 


ris the finest insulator ever pro- 
=: marks a vast step forward in 
science. Nothing approaching it 
produced until Champion scien- 
ed and perfected it after years of 
" toil. 


i 


Now more than 40,000,000 Champion spark 
plugs with this wonderful core are in daily 
use. They are rendering dependable serv- 
ice in every country of the world in which 
motor cars operate. 


In Europe they enjoy an enthusiastic prefer - 
ence that well matches the regard in which 
they are held by motorists in this country. 


No matter what make of car you drive you 
will find the installation of Champion spark 
plugs by the full set a real economy. 


They save not only in first cost but they 
save in gasoline and oil. They improve per- 
formance. Power and pick-up are better. 
They many times save costly repairs. 


So get Champions for your car today. It is 
particularly important in cold weather that 
your spark plugs should function perfectly. 
You will know genuine Champions by the 
Double-Ribbed core. Insist on Champions. 


Champion Blue Box Line sells for 75 cents. Champion X 


. for 60 cents. (Canadian prices 85 and 75 cents.) Dealers every- 
where have them. There is a type and size for every engine 


(hampion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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No. 1—For Dort, Durant 6, 
Gardner, Maxwell and 
Studebaker. 


No. 3—For Cunningham, 
Dodge Brothers and 
Willys-Knight. 


No. 5—For Buick, Chevrolet, 
Columbia, Durant 4, 
Haynes, Star and Stutz. 


No. 6—For Gray, Oakland, 
Oldsmobile, Ricken- 
backer and Stearns- 
Knight. 


See 
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Champion X is thestand- 
ard spark plug for Ford 
Cars and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. Rec- 
ognized by dealers and 
owners for 10 yearsas the 
most economical and 
efficient spark plug. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 
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Ready to Serve 
CA new cooked food deliciously prepared 


ESTD 1869 


~ COOKED | 


MACARONI |e 


WITH CHEESE AND MUSHROOM SAUCE 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 
REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


COOKED ® 


Macaroni 


WITH CHEESE AND MUSHROOM SAUCE 


You do not have to cook 
Heinz Macaroni. Heinz 
makes it and then cooks it 
with Cheese and Mushroom 
Sauce. It is only necessary 
for you to heat it and serve. 


CAnother Ready-to-Serve Heinz food 


HEINZ 


COOKED 


SPAGHETTI 


in ‘Tomato Sauce with Cheese 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
She shrugged her shoulders and turned 


away. 

“After that Mr. Duff can be killed or 
permanently injured without putting any- 
body else to inconvenience,” says Dolby 
with a grin. ‘Now if we are to go on, Mr. 
Stegg will make his entrance. All others 
can leave the stage. Are you ready, Mr. 
Stegg?” 


Finally come the big day. Long before 
noon I begun to see that the schoolhouse 
wasn’t going to be none too large to hold 
the crowd, the way my barn and corral 
was a-filling up. Joe Simms had done some 
good advertising work in his paper; and, 
bad as the trails was, all the grangers from 
Horsehead and Beaver and Cascade and 
Red Cafion was a-coming in like it was 
circus day or election; and, along towards 
evening, the boys from the ranches begun 
showing up. Amongst the delegation from 
the Z Bell was Rufe Chilson and his gun. I 
wanted that lad to leave his artillery with 
me along with his horse and saddle and 
bridle and spurs and such superfluousness, 
like the rest of the boys, but he was real 
mulish about it. 

“You’ll be asking me to leave my pants 
and my pocket handkerchief with you next,”’ 
says he. ‘‘What for should I denude my- 
self in that undecent way? Suppose some 
waddy was to call me a bad name or drink 
my whisky. Beyond stomping him into the 
ground, I’d be practically helpless. No, 
sir-ee! Whithersoever I goest it goes, and 
it’s a-going to take a jaunt over to the 
Eagle Bird right now. If you want to come 
I’ll buy you something to put the bloom of 
youth upon your cheek and haze dull care 
clear off the reservation.” 

“You been to the Eagle Bird already,’” 
I says. 

“Wrong,” he replied. “‘What you detect 
is the hospitality extended by Carlos B. 
Green as I paused at his shack on the way 
here; but it was only a short half pint when 
he pulled the cork out, and I left him the 
cork. No, sir-ee, I’m not intossicated and 
don’t aim to be. Just an abstemious snifter 
or maybe a modest snort at protracted in- 
tervals so’s not to look peculiar and notice- 
able. That’s all.” 

He lurched off in the general direction of 
the Eagle Bird, stopping now and then to 
get his landmarks and straighten out ac- 
cording. Pete Bryant, who was standing 
by, laughed and told me I didn’t need to 
worry, Rufe being a perfect gentleman 
when he wasn’t sober; but I’d a notion to 
sick the marshal on Rufe’s trail right then. 
Still, Pat Clancy, who run the Eagle Bird 
then, had promised the dramatic associa- 
tion that there wouldn’t be no disorder 
arising out of anything he sold and that he’d 
close up during the performance, anyway. 

So I let it go, and after a busy day and 
supper I went over to the schoolhouse and 
found things looking like business. Half a 
dozen of the boys was busy unloading a 
fresh batch of folding chairs they’d bor- 
rowed from the Odd Fellows and fixing 
benches out of some planks. Limpy Jones, 
who was bossing the job, told me that all 
the tickets that had been printed had been 
sold and that Joe Simms was running off 
another batch. He allowed the crowd was 
likely to bust out the four walls of the 
shebang. 

Then Dick Ames and Cal Biggins come 
in, and, one by one and by twos and threes, 
the rest of the company drifted along, the 
women all dressed under their wraps ex- 
cepting the final touches of grease paint and 
powder. Charlotte had her hair done in 
braids and certainly did look as sweet as a 
peach. Minna looked real cunning, too, 
but sort of nervous about showing so much 
of her stockings. I reckon most all of us 
was a mite nervous, even Charlotte; reeliz- 
ing, I reckon, that the whole thing was 


| depending on them. Bimeby Dolby ar- 


rives, fresh shaved and smiling and affable, 
and gets busy going from one to another 
and fixing ’em up. I took notice that most 
of them was quite willing to have him do it. 
Cal Biggins even went up to him and asked 
him should he button his coat or leave it 
unbuttoned, and how about the necktie, be- 
cause he had another in his pocket. No- 
body seemed real hostile excepting Joe 
Simms. Shane just looked sort of sour and 
answered short when Dolby spoke to him, 
but that wasn’t out of the common. Char- 
lotte just acted as if he wasn’t within a 
hundred miles of her and let it go at that, 
until finally Dolby caught her alone for a 
minute. I happened to be in hearing dis- 
tance. 


“Have you forgiven - 
World?” he asked. - 
“Ts it necessary to 
you think?” she says to hi 
she looked at him it sire 
it was. = 
““To err is human, to} 
says Dolby. A 

“As the poet beautifully 
she, scornful. = 

“You look divine,” he t 
makes you hate me?” — 

She gave him a long look 

“T dislike your appear, 
“also, I find your voice ¢ 
your conduct disgusts my 
am, I hope, too good a ( 
anybody.” n 

“Of course, you know I 
Dolby. 

““*From the first mome 
my face—a fervent loye— 
ing love,’” she says witha 
shut the laugh off. “TI kn 
noy me and I know that 
me no more.” 

With that, she walked a 
went over to the curtain a 
down two or three times to 
working. 

By that time the audienc 
and Dolby went down in { 
the ushers was onto their 
but a few minutes before t 
could handle, and the jam 
thicker and thicker. Wher 
to the stage he found th 
been peeking through the 
ting all worked up and p 
prospect of facing any suc 
had to ca’m them down. 

After a while the han 
stomping begun, and Miss 
down to the parlor organ, ¥ 
chestra, and begun a few 
When she had finished ther 
started again Dolby looked 

“Now, ladies and gent! 
“T want you, one and all, 
and don’t let them folks s 
outnumbered, but we can 
worst comes to the worst. 
to worry about forgetting 
cause I’m here to prompt 
which I won’t be. Now 
One, Act One. Take yo 
Stegg opens. All set! Roll 

We were off! It ain’t: 
that we made a good st 
started it, and I don’t saj 
on that head exceptin’ th: 
more than one that I wa 
piece and that it was too ¢ 
wasn’t more of me in it. 
other artists wasn’t well r 
they was. They was al 
shaky-voiced and knock-k 
at first, exceptin’ Charlott 
thought had been play-ac 
But they soon got their 
went at it better than an: 
had. As for the audience 
more scared they’d raise tl 
the walls. Charlotte—h« 
they’d climb up on the sti 
to death—the men, anywa 
was a flower of any dog-go 
it; a shy, sweet, lovely, sr 
when she spunked up to 0 
fied the moonshiners to ‘ 
Bertrand’s head—well, by 
queen! Phillibert Phibley 
got so many laughs that h 
the stage but he was one bi 
the curtain went down ont 
come to me and says tha 


ight. a 
“I’m due to give him or 
ing as soon as this is over, 
take my hat off to him at 
elegant con-gee as a mana 
“You ain’t due to give 
the sort, Cal Biggins,” say 
“Hello!” saysI. 
Cal grinned at me and lo 
he didn’t say nothing. — 
Susie was getting a he 
probation, too, and the 
that took most was the ‘ 
s’gested. I could see Do 
more pore a mint 
went on. took a peé 
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everybody telling everybo 
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(Continued onP 
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daca Matienal, Pictures 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 


(Br 


of 


to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
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An Advertisement from 


“Thundergate’’ From the Orient 


HAT happens to a white man 

when China gets him? The 
Yellow River holds many secrets. 
Once it almost claimed Robert Wells, 
who went there to head a big engi- 
neering enterprise, but found whiskey 
cheap and Oriental life an easy down- 
ward drift. In America he left a girl, 


Above: Owen Moore 
in Oriental garb of 
Kong Sue. Right: An 
action-flash from ““The 
Lord of Thundergate.” 


not the waiting type, however, but one 
who also found it easy to forget. 

Thus Wells knew China for its dens 
and darkness while the pomp and 
silks were for Kong Sue, Lord of 
Thundergate. 

Compare these two. Tilt Wells’ 
eyes just a little; strip him of rags and 
garb him in mandarin splendor. The 
men are doubles. And when ven- 
geance for a profligate life shadowed 
Kong Sue with a knife he met Wells 
in a coolie inn, robbed him of clothes 
and identity, and sent him unconscious 
to Thundergate to be the Lord, and to 
wed a wife slave newly chosen. And 
she was a white girl 
reared as Chinese: 


First glimpse of Cor- 
inne Griffith and Con- 
way Tearle in “Black 
Oxen.”’ Right: Tumult 
and cheers through 
historic Rome in Geo. 
Fitzmaurice’s produc- 
tion ‘‘The Eternal 
City.’’ 


Few pictures have had so surprising 
a start as ‘‘Thundergate,’’ adapted 
from Sidney Herschell Small’s story, 
which Joseph de Grasse has directed. 
Right through to a climax of undeni- 
able force has this plot originality 
been maintained. Picturesque scenes 


Above: Owen Mooreas 
the derelict of Yangtse- 
Kiang. Above Center: 
Sylvia Breamer, Robert 
McKim and Owen 
Moore—romance with 
a saffron shadow. 


of Old China and New form the 
background for individual perform- 
ances, each a gem. First there’s Owen 
Moore, whose role calls for four dis- 
tinct characterizations—engineer, dere- 
lict, mandarin and coolie; then Vir- 
ginia Brown Faire, amazingly beauti- 
ful as the Chinese bride; and Sylvia 
Breamer, Tully Marshall and Robert 
McKim—all of them working in uni- 
son towards the goal of a production 
that is all entertainment. 

Picture-goers everywhere will join 
with me in admitting happiness at the 
thrill and adventure of “‘Thundergate.”’ 
It’s a chance to forget skyscrapers and 
electric signs and slip into the incensy 
ease of mystic-land. 


young. 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 


“T am not crying because I am dying 
I am crying because I cannot 
continue life as 1 have lived it.”’ 
Mona Fentriss (Myrtle Stedman) bids fare- 
well to her daughter (Colleen Moore) in 
“Flaming Youth.” 


and art of the screen. 


“Jealousy Not Love’”’ , 


4 Ber JEALOUSY breeds consid- 
erably more than divorce has been 
proved to be by a correspondent who 
read the announcement that Maurice 
Tourneur was depicting the green- 
eyed monster in terms of celluloid. 
Said correspondent sent six newspaper 
clippings: shootings in Omaha, St. 
Paul and Los Angeles; acid-throwing 
in Pittsburgh; a slaying in Campo, 
Col.; a stabbing in Brooklyn—each 
affray with jealousy as its cause, and 
all within five days. Simultaneously 
there were editorials by Dr. Frank 
Crane and Dr. Charles Fleischer, who 
spiked jealousy thus:—‘‘A madness, a 
sense of inferiority, always a lack of 
self-respect. Do not be one of those 
bromidiotic persons who say that it is 
well for husband and wife to be jeal- 
ous of each other because jealousy is 
a proof of love. Yes, it is a proof of 
love, of self-love. Love is a 
gift. It must not be demanded.” 

That crystallizes Maurice Tour- 
neur’s theme in ‘‘Jealous Husbands,” 
a theme for which timely is hardly the 
word. More than that, it’s everlast- 
ing. Word from Los Angeles predicts 
a production quite as distinctive as 
have been ‘‘The Isle of Lost Ships” 
and ‘“‘The Brass Bottle,’ Tourneur’s 
previous best-sellers. 


Tully Buys “Flowing Gold’’ 
HAT PROPORTION of sub- 


mitted plays, stories and manu- 
scripts are accepted for production? 
Figure it out from this. Richard Wal- 
ton Tully read three hundred offerings 
before Rex Beach’s latest novel, 
“Flowing Gold,” arrived. Instantly 
he bought it; and now Tully forces 
are filming the oil-rush days of this 
century with all the vivid strokes of 
dramatic action and character drawing 
that ever went into a picture of the 
gold-rush days of last. This entails a 
temporary holdup in production of 
“The Bird of Paradise’; but that is 
assured for the early months of nine- 
teen-twenty-four. 


The Man From St. Louis 


ET a man from St. Louis the 

other day. Didn’t catch his 
name. Talk drifted to motion pictures. 
I did the talking; he stayed mum. 
Asked him what movies were most 
popular in his town. “First National 
pictures,’’ he answered. ‘‘Pays to ad- 
vertise,”’ I thought; then enquired how 
he knew. ‘‘I ought to know”’; he said. 
“T screen them in the New Grand 
Central, the West End Lyric, the Em- 
press, the Capitol and about twenty 
othertheatres.’’ Recognized himthenas 
Spyros P. 
Skouras, to 
whom St. 
Louis fans 
look for the 
latest in 
film enter- 
tainment, 
and who 
voices the 
screen de- 
sires of St. 
Louis when 
new First 
National 
pictures are 
planned. 
Do I get a 
raise for 
conscien- 
tious sales 
effort—or 
fired for 
forgetting 
Who’'sWhor 


How 
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Don’t Heat 


All Outdoors 


HE more quickly that entrance door 

is closed, the less you have to worry 
about the heating plant and the less 
you have to pay for coal. 


Keep the heat indoors, and the coal 
in your bin. A Yale Door Closer 
takes full charge of your door, imme- 
diately closing it each time it is opened. 


The Yale Door Closer is a faithful, 
mechanical doorman. It is designed to 
automatically close the opened door, 
keeping its movement under constant 
control. 


A door equipped with a Yale Door 
Closer will need no further attention. 
You need give it no further thought. 
There is no other device which will give 
such unfailing service at so little cost. 


Go to your hardware dealer and ask 
him to show you the proper size. Be 


sure to ask for YALE— insist on YALE. 


He has them in stock. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
was a-nudging each other and a-laughing, 
and one of them threw a peanut and hit 
him on the nose; but Rufe slumbered on 
sweet and peaceful. 

Then Dolby run up the curtain for the 
last act and things went rushing on, the 
tangle of the plot straightening out strand 
by strand to the revenoo raid on the moon- 
shiners’ still and Jared’s dying confession 
to me and Dick Ames. There was a regular 
Fourth of July of shooting before Jared fell 
and I kind of expected Rufe to wake up and 
make a break for the nearest window or 
something, but dog me if he so much as 
batted an eye. I spoke to Dolby and asked 
him if we hadn’t better send Jim down 
to wake him up; but no; Dolby allowed 
sleeping dogs was best let lie. 

“Let him dream on,” says Dolby, with 
asigh. ‘‘He may be having visions of hap- 
piness. He’ll wake up soon enough.” 

Then the hermit of Old Smoky, who was 
Arline’s long-lost daddy, comes on; and as 
soon as he sees Arline he begins rolling his 
eyes and slapping his forehead, and then he 
goes to her and asks her what is her name 
and how came that mole behind her left 
ear; and before Arline could tell him that 
Minna Beall painted it on for her there was 
a scream, and Arline’s long-lost mother ap- 
peared at the door and reckernizes the her- 
mit in spite of his whiskers. 

“Marmaduke! My husband!” she cries, 
in the heartrendingest kind of accents. 

It wasn’t no place nor time for anybody 
to snicker, but there was a sure-enough 
snicker from the front row. Rufe Chilson 
had woke up and was looking around him 
wondering where in Halifax he was at. All 
of a sudden he seemed to recollect, and 
straightened up in his seat and blinked sol- 
emn as an owl at the wronged wife who was 
a-stretching out her arms imploring to the 
hermit, who had folded his arms and turned 
away stern and unforgiving. 

“Do not spurn me, Marmaduke!” she 
begs. ‘‘Ah, donot spurn me! Speak to me, 
at least!” 

Nothing doing. Marmaduke keeps his 
mouth tight shut under his whiskers and 
won’t so much as look at her. 

“Speak to me!” she cries again, and 
flops down on her knees and catches at his 
coat. ‘“‘One word of kindness, Marma- 
duke! Speak, oh, speak to me!” 

You know what that flinty-hearted old 
scoundrel done? Took hold of his coat, 
drawed it away from her clinging fingers, 
took a step back and folded his arms again. 
Like she was dirt! But he wasn’t going to 
get away withit. Not while Rufus Chilson 
was around. Rufe stood up—with some 
difficulty and weaving some when he made 
it—but he stood up and his voice rung out 
clarion clear. 

“Hey, Marmaduke,” says he, ‘“‘there’s a 
lady addressing of you; do you know it? 
She wants you to speak to her and she’s 
asked you twice. Now you speak, and 
speak dog-gone quick, you goat-whiskered 
old skeezicks! Speak!” 

The barrel of his six-gun flashed in the 
lamplight. 

There wasn’t skassly time for anybody 
to sense what was happening before Dolby 
jerked the cord letting down the curtain. 
I just heard a yell and then the shot, and 
by the time I got around the curtain there 
was a considerable clear space around the 
front seats, and Rufe was on the floor inside 
of it with Pete Bryan and another W. G 
boy on top of him, and Dolby stretched out 
across an overturned bench with the blood 
running from a hole in the top of his head. 

I’m told that Miss McCartney stopped 
the stampede by sitting down and playing 
Onward, Christian Soldiers on the organ— 
the regular organist having quit her job by 
way of the window—and I have it by hear- 
say that Ray Shane stopped it by the 
speech he made from the stage. Well, I 
don’t know. I just had a sort of a notion 
that -Dolby’s remains wasn’t looking com- 
fortable doubled over on that bench, and I 
was busy getting the carcass sort of straight- 
ened out, when all of a sudden it got light in 
my arms and I seen I had help. Charlotte 
Lessard had made another of them flying 
leaps from the stage—so I was told—and 
was down beside the body, you might say 
taking possession of it. 

One heave, and Dolby’s head was in her 
lap and she was bending over it with a face 
as white as his was, and a-wiping the blood 
from his forehead with motions as quick as 
they was light and as tender as they was 
quick, follering the trickle up to the roots 
of his hair and showing unbroke skin. She 
looked up at me fierce as a trapped bobcat. 
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Silk Hosiery 
irect from our Mills 


at Mill Prices 


epresentative calls at your home 
with Samples 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3 man will greatly reduce 
- silk hosiery investment by 
ag you fine, perfect- fitting 
hosiery direct from our mills 


nil prices. y | 


4 


's the REAL SILK Representa- 
in your neighborhood. He 
yt interested in selling you 
‘—but in taking care of all 
ut hosiery requirements 
viarly. a 


's one of the great, national 
- SILK Service Organization. 


€ hosiery he brings you is 
Lanteed—and so is he. 


This Gold Button Identifies 
the Real Silk Representative 


TRADE MARK 


= 7 
HOSIERY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Seeker IS A REAL HILK SERVICE .OFFICE Ney O UR» C Int ¥ 
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Peoples GaN» 
Gas Building ae 
Chicago. Tipe 


Electric 


Scrubbing! 
Helps to Attract 
and Hold Good Tenants | 


The Peoples Gas Building of Chicago is but 
one of scores of America’s office buildings 
where the value of CLEAN FLOORS is. recog- 
nized. Landlords who give their tenants 
electrically cleaned floors, help those tenants 
attract and hold desirable patronage. Hence, 
building managers and owners find it pays 
to advertise that floors are FINNELL Scrubbed. 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


For seventeen years the FINNELL SYSTEM has 
pioneered the way in the development of 
power scrubbing 
devices. 

The FINNELL 
SYSTEM does away 
with the drudg- 
ery, inefficiency 
and extravagance 
of hand and knee 
scrubbing. It does 
a cleaner, quick- 
er job—using clean 
water for every square 
inch of space. It soon 

pays for itself in 
time and labor 
saved in most any 
public or business 
building. See list 


below. 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 
Department Store Factories Schools 
Auditoriums Halls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals Y.M.C.A.’s 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Building buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,’ and full 
information on the FINNELL SYSTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
1011 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for SeventeenYears 


| was done by an exchange inspector. 
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of the game. He has an even break, how- 
ever, because you don’t know eggs, and he 
may be able to put something over on you. 


| But big dealers who would sell on a very 


small margin won’t play that game, so you 
are buying eggs from the little fellows who 
have to figure in a wide margin to cover 
rejections.” 

On this dealer’s advice a new specification 


| was adopted—that of the local produce ex- 


change, under which dealers themselves 
bought and sold eggs. This specification 
was official. The city no longer decided 
whether eggs met the specification—that 
With 
no opportunity for misunderstanding on 
one side or deception on the other, the city 
got the same grade of eggs from large deal- 
ers at close prices. 

In another city tenders were invited on 
steam coal, and two bids were received, one 
of $14.90 and the other $14.20 a ton. Be- 
fore letting their contract the city fathers 
had a service test made to see which was the 
better coal, and it proved that the higher 


| bidder in money was really the lower bidder 
| in steam, for his grade of coal made two and 


8 half times as much steam as the other fel- 
ow’s. 

Nine times in ten, the man who sells by 
bids lacks the bookkeeping habit as well as 
sales sense. Often an ambitious wage 
earner who begins business for himself on a 
shoe string concentrates on the technicali- 
ties of his line. The lowest price seems to 
be the thing that lands the contract. He 
bids in competition with other beginners 
and irresponsibles who are always bobbing 
up and disappearing again because they 
take work below the cost of doing it and go 
broke. If he lasts long enough in the game, 
however, he discovers that honest work 
done on time, and dependability and good 
performance, are just as important. Keep- 
ing close cost records, he learns from one 
job how to do another at a close price and 
still make a profit. Reputation and good 
will begin to work for him. He is listed as 
a desirable bidder by customers, and finds 
opportunity to sell himself to others on his 
reputation and completed contracts. 


A Slate Man’s Advice 


A good deal of selling by bids must be 
done indirectly. A large manufacturing 
concern makes electrical equipment, heat- 
ing apparatus, plumbing supplies or some 
other kind of building material. After it 
has been made as honestly as possible, 
advertised to the public, distributed by the 
manufacturer’s salesmen, and backed by 
his reputation, it may be finally passed on 


| to the public by small contractors who lack 


both sales and business ability. The small 


| contractor is obsessed by price, and to land 


the contract may substitute something 
shoddy that will save his customer a few 
dollars, but later give trouble. To over- 
come this sales handicap more than one 
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manufacturer talks turkey to the small con- 
tractor, showing him how good work and 
good business methods count more than a 
low bid based on deception, and stiffening 
his backbone with sound sales and business 
counsel. 

“Don’t be hypnotized by the lowest bid,” 
is the advice of a roof-slate manufacturer to 
the small contractor who handles his prod- 
uct last. ‘‘You will always find the fellow 
who sells his goods or his services cheaper 
than you. When youtry to meet his figures 
he will underbid again and again. The busi- 
ness that is worth while does not depend 
upon the cheapest, but the best—the most 
reliable goods or services. When you look 
around your community you will find that 
the most prosperous business houses are not 
those that cut prices but those that main- 
tain them and give value. A house owner 
generally wants a good reliable roof. The 
only reason he accepts an inferior roof with 
the idea of saving a few dollars is that he 
doesn’t know anything about roof quality. 
The difference between the cost of an in- 
ferior slate roof and a good one is not more 
than twenty to thirty dollars for an average 
house. The owner is in most cases willing 
to pay a little more for full value. If it is 
shown to him in the proper light it is not 
difficult to convince him that in acting on 
the lowest-bid principle he is apt to get 
pretty badly bitten.” 

Trickery often passes for salesmanship in 
this field. Bidder and purchaser both use 
shifts and dodges to get advantages over 
each other, and bidders contrive subtle 
traps for competitors. 

A large manufacturing concern was to 
name the successful bidder on an important 
installation of. machinery in a couple of 
days. One of the bidders sent a representa- 
tive to see the company’s purchasing agent 
on the chance of picking up advance infor- 
mation. It happened that this concern’s 
bid was second lowest, and also that it was 
the more desirable concern to deal with. 

“Your folks must have made some mis- 
take in figuring,’’ suggested the purchasing 
agent, “for your price is quite a little over 
that of the lowest bidder.” 

“How much above it?”’ asked the sales- 
man. 

“Oh, I couldn’t tell you that!’’ protested 
the purchasing agent. ‘‘It wouldn’t be 
ethical. But sit down and look over your 
figures again—maybe you can revise them.” 

The purchasing agent left the room for a 
moment. On his desk lay the lowest bid- 
der’s offer, purposely left for him to see. 
The visitor glanced at the figures and 
handed in a new bid. 

More ethical was the way in which a 
printer’s solicitor got inside information 
about a competitor. Quite a large contract 
for stationery was to be let by a mercantile 
house. This solicitor went to get details 
from the purchasing agent. There was an- 
other salesman ahead of him, so he sat down 
and waited. Behind a partition he could 


hear his rival talking, and } 
of salesman who believed in 
plaining everything. 

“Now, that is such-and-s 
would usually cost you so m 
case I can make the price 
was going on importantly, 

For fifteen minutes the 
tinued, item by item, while t 
outside made notes. 

When his competitor h; 
flushed with his own eloque 
of success, the second man 
buyer a written schedule in: 
fellow’s prices were slight] 
carried off the whole job. 


Trickery in Bic 


Bidders frequently try t¢ 
vantage by trickery in their 
a large subway contract wa: 
years ago one of the unsu 
went to court and sought 
against the subway commi 
taining that his bid was re 
A clerk in his office had ma 
in transcribing figures, he sa 
worth twelve cents a poun 
ured at twelve dollars, an 
forty-five dollars a foot whe 
been forty-five cents. He 
rected bid $200,000 lower th: 
which the contract had 
However, the court refuse 
such a contention. It dic 
large prices had been deli 
porated in this man’s bid fo 
claiming the contract on a 
mate, but did point out th 
his favor would establish a] 
which contractors could f 
tactics. 

Another form of trick bi 
used names no price, but sin 
the job on the basis of some 
under the lowest bid. In la 
question whether such a ten 
bid, but in the heat of bat 
on public work, that sort 
landed contracts. 

There is still a good deal 
ing by bids, and probably 
But men of experience say 
loaded at both ends. The t 
to win by collusion or dec 
comes known, and there ar¢ 
square-dealing competitors 
If he offers to do the work { 
than the lowest bid, a ridicu 
made by an irresponsible ] 
volve him in a losing job. C 
low price may be made ho: 
other bidder as a blunder. 
chasing agent or public ¢ 
scends to trickery or is unf 
contracts generally finds ti 
bidders will not tender on I 

There is still a good deal o 
game is constantly getting s 
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ENEATH his hands ‘the most renowned 
pianos of the world’ have voiced their 
greatest glory. His genius has tested every 
great piano-maker’s work. Yet, for Alfred 
Cortot, there is ‘but one perfect instrument, 
the Steinway.’ You who are about to select 
a piano, do you not find conviction’ in the 
experience of this master? What need that 
you experiment? What guide more sure than 
this: that since Henry Steinway made his first 
piano the greatest artists have preferred above 
all others the instrument that bears his name? 
Franz Liszt! Wagner! Rubinstein! The Stein- 


- way was their piano. It is played and loved 


by Ignace Paderewski, by Hofmann, by 


Rachmaninoff. Friedman and Levitzki will 
have no other. Successively each generation 
of the Steinway family has preserved the pur- 
pose that its product shall be as truly the piano 
of the home as it is the chosen instrument of 
the concert stage. The qualities that have 
endeared it to the masters are embodied in 
every Steinway that is made. For your home 
there is a Steinway, either grand or upright, 
which in tone and touch and action matches 
that which Cortot plays. Once you have set 
fingers to such an instrument, once you have 
known the beauty of its response, for you, 
thereafter, there can be ‘but one perfect piano, 
the Steinway.’ 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Upright, $875 and up; Grand, $1425 and up; plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 


ZINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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Hang All Doors 
Properly 


HALL your doors hang properly, fit 
properly, be true and stay so? You 
can be sure of those things if you will be 
sure to use the right type and the right 
make of hinges. A good man to see is 
the local hardware merchant who sells 


He knows the proper sizes to use for 
any given kind of doors. Get acquainted 
with him. And think of hinges and other 
hardware when you start thinking of 
building or repairing. Most people think 
of hardware last and seldom allow 
enough money for proper equipment. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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has been worthless, but maybe we been 
wrong. If the daughter of joy 

“Oh, hell!’ I yelps. ‘‘You ain’t got a 
thing there, Liz.’ 

““How do you know?”’ she snaps. 

*“Ain’t the mandolin said so?’”’ I comes 
back. ‘‘If the daughter of Dinny Kee- 
gan ” 

The wife pulls me off and in a little while 
they is got the game going again, though 
Lizzie is still giving the rules the razz. 
Pretty soon one of the players mah jonggs 
on the up and up, and a new gang sits 
down. Me and Uncle Jake is among ’em.. 

I don’t know whether I told you before, 
but the first stunt in this pastime is to 
build up the walls. You takes thirty-six of 
the blocks—each guy does—and you builds 
’em up in twos, which makes eighteen 
stacks on each side. I’m about in the mid- 
dle of the job when something I thinks of 
makes me grin. 

““What’s the joke?” asks Uncle Jake. 

“Nothing,” says I, “‘only I was wonder- 
ing what’d happen if a bricklayer was to be 
playing this game and just as he got about 


halfway through the wall the five-o’clock. 


whistle should blow.” 

“You can play this after five, can’t you?” 
asks Lizzie. 

I happens to catch the eye of Sing, and 
winks. Much to my surprises he slowly 
winks back. In a flash I’m wise. 


qi 


HEN I first piped the Chinaman I 

kinda thought the face was familiar, 
but these slit-eyes look so much alike I 
wasn’t so sure. Besides, the rig he’s wear- 
ing threw me off. I never saw no rags like 
them before on Charlie Bang—his name 
ain’t no more Sing High Lee than mine’s 
Moishe Murphy—but the way he looks at 
me when he winks is the tip-off. Any doubts 
I got after that is shot by the scar Charlie’s 
got on his upper lip, where a hatchet heaver 
bounced a blade offa him. 

I used to know Charlie pretty good when 
he was running the fantan game in back of 
Wong Woof’s chop-susie dump, and oncet 
when he got pinched for violating the law 
against holding out on the coppers, I went 
to the front for him. As a matter of facts 
Bang was born in Frisco and ain’t no more 
a mandolin than I’m a orchestra. 

During the rest of the time he palavers 
about this mah jongg junk I don’t let on 
nothing, but when he starts to beat it I fol- 
lows after him like I is going to ask him 
some questions about the game. He’s got 
a buzz boat waiting for him outside and he 
motions me to hop in. 

“Well, Charlie,”’ says I, ‘‘pretty soft.” 

“Beautiful soft,” grins the Chink. ‘‘You 
no put no fish with claws in play piece?” 

“What?” Icomesback. “Oh, no. Don’t 
worry. I won’t crab your act. Beats fan- 
tan, eh?”’ 

“Me so say,’ says Charlie Bang. 
“Twenty dollars hour. No give half to 
policemans and oh 

‘Ts there enough suckers,” I cuts in, ‘‘to 
make it pay out? How many fish’ll cough 
up twenty iron men a hour to learn 
rummy?” 

“Plenty many,” says he. “Work now 
five, six hours every day. More want me. 
Cheap Chinamen get ten dollars hour. 
Twenty for mandolin with mandolin talk.” 

“Ts that the way mandolins dress and 


| act?” I asks. 


“Tt so say,’ shrugs Charlie, ‘“‘in Amer- 
ican book I read. I never been China. 


| Everybody now crazy about mah jongg, 
| everybody—what you eall clocks which 
| make funny noise?” 


“Cuckoo,” I tellshim. ‘‘ You come back 


| here again?” 


“Four times more,” says Bang. ‘“‘Lady 
buy five learnings,” 

“‘Good}’I remarks. ‘‘ Youdomea favor?” 

‘Tf can do,” he comes back. 

“Remember Mrs. Magruder?” I asks. 


| “You know—the lady that asked you all 


them questions—the one that tried to mah 
jongg out on her looks.” 

“T know,” says he. ‘‘You mean smart 
woman—smart in feet.” 

“T wouldn’t even go that far,” I remarks, 
“but that’s the hen I got in mind. I want, 
Charlie, that you should get kicked in on 
her. Make her presents. Give her the calf 


” 


Bang cuts in with a mess of questions and 


| yeeps about him having a coupla wifes al- 


ready and being afraid Jim Magruder’ll 


knock him for a block of; 
the such, but I got a sch 
even with Lizzie Magruder 
and Kate to this Doughmo 
ticular, and staying alive, 
keeps after the Chino. Aft 
about fifteen minutes —m 
which I reminds him of whz 
oncet, and also threatens to 
into the cheap-John te 
class by blowing the works 
dolin bunk, Charlie weake; 
“T try,” says he, “but 
nothing about these love n 
‘Roll your own, kid,” I: 
the same trick in Peking , 
you want some dope on the 
buy one of them books by 
When I gets back to ¢ 
there. Jim’s out on the link 
sausages. 
“What you and Sing Hig 
ing about?” asks the Mag 
“You mostly,” I growls. 
got the batty idea that th 
wonderful a 
“Does he think I play ms 
she cuts in, eager. 
““That’s where the ba 
in,’ I answers. ‘“‘From wh 
it didn’t look like you wasle 
any faster than a deaf an¢ 
learn to yodel, but the Chit 
ain’t seen nobody get inside 
quicker’n you.” j 


Accident. Anyways, Ch arl 
» Charlie,” interrupts th 


over in this country.” 

“How comes it,” asks | 
picked on you to tell wha 
Lizzie is?”’ ¢ 

“That’ssimple,’ I answer 
I was her husband.” 

“He coulda easy got tha 
the frau, “‘from the rough 
to her at the Proctors’. 
see He . 
“In China,” I goes on, 
gether different from ee 
In America, for example, i 
skirt—and I don’t mind tel 
other things besides Lizz 
work Charlie admires—the 
world you’d tell it to wou 
meal ticket, but ’tain’t sc 
Everything’s just twisted f 
oughta be. For examples, t 
for mourning, they pays sav 
ing ’em well and docks the 
gets sick, and such drop: 
Can you imagine anybod} 
Chink thinking Lizzie’s go 
intelligent?” 

““What’d he say about 
Magruder gal, eager. 

“Aw, what’s the use? 
““When it comes to. tastes 
China, the higher the fewel 
from the swellest family o 
oodles of jack—he’s just | 
jongg stuff for one of his pe 
lad that’s been all over the 
do you think he picks for # 
he’sseensofar? It,” I finish 

“T was so embarrassed, 
“He kept looking at me a 

Can you defeat that for : 
guess Charlie was looking @ 
dering who left the door op 
for her to get in, and how a 
little of the gray could thin! 
breathe regular, but I’m sa 
is going the way I wants tl 

 Ain’t you afraid,” I asl 
get jealous?” 

“Let him,” says Liz. “I 
if a mandolin likes my styl 

“In this case,” I tells he 
ain 27 


Iv 


HARLIE acts like I told 

we gets together the n 
Proctors’ for another shot at 
the Chink puts on like the 
else in the room excepting 
time he starts to explal 
almond lamps rests on that: 
tracted from nothing. Hete 
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Q| Back of the new Rollin car—designed by that well-known 
creative engineer, R. H. White—is one of the most able 
groups of executives in the industry. Q| This seasoned staff 
of specialists will produce the car that shortly will be one of 
the most widely discussed automobiles in America. Q| The 


Rollin plant shown below is modern, complete, and equip- 


ped for progressive production. Q| There is one important 


fact we would like to burn into your consciousness: the new 
. 4 2 z G. W. PONTIUS, Jr. 
Rollin is an unusually high-grade car designed along the Service Manager 


Formerly Service 
Manager of Stude- 


latest European lines, possessing numerable advanced engineer- “area 


ing features—yet its price will be under $1000. G. Deliveries 


early part of December. 


Tih hO.LEDNSMOLTORS, COMPANY, CLEVBEAN DSOHTO 


E. N. SAWYER 
Works Manager 
Formerly production 
executive of the 

White Co. 


E. A. CALLANAN 
Supervisor of Pur- 
chases 
Formerly purchasing 
executive of Willys- 

Overland. 


JAMES G. HEASLET : oo R. T. HODGKINS 
President a Vice President & General Sales 
Formerly vice president in x Manager 
charge of Studebaker’s engi- ig Formerly general sales manager 
neering and production. 2 of Studebaker Corp. of America. 


hy 4 Y \ \f Q q = 

R. H. WHITE, Chairman of the Board Wn I) é ING X ava oe 4 
Formerly vice president, chief engineer and one of the \\ { iy) : Vy 7a ——- 
founders of the White Motor Company. Ws w= gy Z 
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FIRST AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 


KNAPP-FELT HATS 


for MEN 


ARIETY IN Heapwear Is an essen- 
Nas of correct dress. The ne- 
cessity is generally recognized in 
other articles of apparel, but, not- 


withstanding the fact that the hat 
is the most conspicuous thing a man wears, 
its importance as a striking note in the 
harmony of dress has been neglected. 


Tue Wipe RANGE of colorings, textures 
and styles in the Knapp-Felt productions 
affords an opportunity for the selection of 
the variety of proper headwear required 
for various occasions, or for carefully con- 
sidered color schemes. 


THE Knapp-FE._t SIGNATURE is an assur- 
ance of superb quality and noticeable ele- 
gance of style. Derbies, Soft and Cloth 
Hats, $6.00 up, Caps, $3.50 up, Silk 
Hats, $15.00. 


Knapp-Felt headwear is sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. Write for THe HaTMan 


THE CROFUT & Knapp COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ New York City 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
and the rest of us studnuts of the game 
ain’t nothing but a flock of buttinskis cut- 
ting in on a private party. 

Liz plays right up to him, too, slipping 
him the blush and the droopy eyelid every 
now and then. I pipes Jim at the other end 
of the table, and he ain’t looking so happy. 
I drifts over his way 

“How you like this skit?”’ I asks him. 

“Tt ain’t so bad,’’ says he, “‘but what’s 
the idea of taking more’n one lesson in this 
stuff?’’ 

“Well,” I tells him, 
easy like it looks and 

“T ain’t neither,” cuts in Magruder, turn- 
ing a mean eye toward the Chink.’ Char- 
lie’s just leaned over and put his hand on 
Lizzie’s to keep her from grabbing the 
wrong discard. 

“The pretty lotus blossom is maybe 
right,’’ I hears him tell her, ‘‘but the dirt 
beneath her feet suggests that you doit so.”’ 

“Fresh rat!”’? mutters Jim, but I don’t 
hear him say nothing. 

““T was talking to Sing High Lee yester- 
day,’”’ I remarks, casual, ‘‘and the boy’s 
stuck on Doughmore. He tells me he’s 
thinking of selling out his pagodas in 
Shanghai and taking a place here.”’ 

“Tet him,’ growls Magruder. “I’m 
about fed up with this joint, anyways. I got 
half a mind to beat it back to town this 
week. Believe me, I ain’t gonna live no 
at where they don’t draw no colored 
ines.” 

While they ain’t been so much pulled at 
the Proctors’ between Charlie and Liz, I 
figures she musta filled up Jim the night be- 
fore with a lotta bunk about what the 
Chino is supposed to have said to me about 
her. Personally, if I had a wife like her I’d 
pay a guy’s taxi fare from one Portland to 
the other if he’d take her off my feet, but 
they ain’t no counting up tastes, and Ma- 
gruder’s runs towards sour crab apples. I’m 
feeling good, though. Jim’s crack about 
giving Doughmore the look-around-now- 
for-the-nearest-exit act gives me, like us 
mah jonggers say, the major quadruple j joy. 

After the session I pries Charlie loose 
from a talk he is having with Sallie Proctor 
and walks out with him, the lad looking 
back all the times at Lizzie. 

“How me do it?” he asks. 

“Fine!”’ saysI. ‘‘Don Jewan and Young 
Lockingbar, the western cake-muncher, 
don’t have nothing on you a-tall when it 
comes to flashing the googlish eye. You’re 
there with the ladies, boy.” 

“Me no like,”’ comes back Charlie. “‘She 
so—what you say when no can talk?” 

“Dumb,” I tellshim. ‘‘Ain’t she pretty, 
though?” 

‘‘Ain’t, yes,’’ he answers. 
lady, pretty. She smart too. 

“Never mind the others,”’ says I. 
job is to be nice to the one I say.” 

Charlie plays ball. The rest of the lessons 
he keeps on fussing with Lizzie, but I can 
see that his heart ain’t in the work. On the 
last day he brings her a present, a kinda 
stick that you use to push the walls into the 
square with. Jim, who’s been getting mad- 
der every session, finally boils over. 

“T’l] kill that Chink!” he yelps. 

“Tay off,” I advised him. “‘That buck’s 
got a hatchet up each sleeve, a coupla rings 
full of poison, and a knife under his hat. I 
got a idea he’d like nothing better than to 
me? you off. It’d make things easier for 

im 


“T hears it ain’t so 


” 


“Me see one 
Me like.” 
EO OYTOUT: 


PHOTO, BY PUTNAM STUDIOS, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


“How do you m 
He’s kinda pale. 

“T ain’t saying,” 
“but watch yourself— 

I’m out on the pore 
class breaks up, and w 
house to say by-by to ( 
no more. I finds himo 
talking to the wife. F 
into his car and buzze 

“He been asking yi 
inquires. 

“Uh, huh,” says Ka 

I takes a’ walk wit 
being yet a hour befor 

“T’m glad that Ch 
says the old boy. 

fw oye I asks. 

‘‘Well,’’ answers he 
way he was trying to 
women.’ 

“Youmean,’’saysI, 

“Better not mentio 
back. 

When I gets home] 
reading, but she look 
whistle. 

““Why so happy?”’ s 
“AIS swell with t] 
merrily, but the real - 
grand ruction framed 
Jim over the Chink’s pr 
probably finish up witl 
it to the city. If th 
and Liz always pulli 
both stuff. 

“What you readi 
a classy-looking books 

“Tt’s about mah jo 
‘snes the binding Wo 
it to me.’ 

“Who?” I inquia 

“Sing High Lee,” 
“Your friend Charlie.’ 

“Oh,” says I. “i 
the women?” | 

“Tthinknot,”’ answel 
to play a round before 

“With what?” I wa 

“T gota lovely set, V 
everything,” says she 
out today. Isn’t he ju 

“Too lovely to liv 


hide!” I yelps. “He 
you?” 

““He’s a wonderful 
Kate. ‘‘We’ve had so 


says I play good —— 

“TI thought,” I cutsi 
and Lizzie 

“You can always t 
goes on the frau. ‘Th 

“‘Nobilities, hell!” I 
ain’t nothing but a che: 
used to get pinched onc 
a fantan game in Hee 
that off.” 

The frau looks surp 
ready to say something 
his Lizzie comesin. Jit 
he looks like he’s bee 
night saloon. 

“Let me wash up,” 

‘“What hospital’s th 


asks. 

“That Chink,” answ 
‘‘ain’t never coming ba 
more white women Eo 

‘*Ain’t Jim brave? 

“Ts a insect,” I ansv 
look at the sun and say 
good?” 


ig 


Foam Wraiths on the Southern California Coast 
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THE 1924 FRANKLIN SEDAN 
| Now Over 60% of Franklin Demand 


| 30 a aaah 


—- <= a s=--—- 


This outstanding *preference for the Franklin 
Sedan—more than double the average percentage of 
the industry—is a tribute to the many advancements 
which culminate in the 1924 Franklin. 


| Thirty improvements add to quietness of motor 
and body, efficiency of lubrication, long life, perma- 
nency of adjustment, restful driving, simple control, 
complete protection and good appearance. 


These notably increase the motoring satisfaction 
derived from the powerful six motor, double flywheel, 
air-pressure cooling system, fuel transformer, rotary 
air-cleaner, light reciprocating parts, and case-hardened 
ecrank-shaft —all brought out with the Series 10 one 
year ago. 


Franklin production for 1923 to date is far ahead 
cof any previous year. And now over 60% of the 
demand is for the Sedan model alone. 


| There are reasons for this record percentage. 


| The Franklin Sedan weighs only 2743 pounds— 
from 500 to 2000 pounds less than those which claim 
‘o compete with it in performance. 


_ Light weight doesn’t hammer on rough roads, nor 
mire in sand, mud or snow. 


It doesn’t pound the life out of tires. 


_ It adds to riding comfort and it lessens the load 
‘on the engine. 


' And it makes this Sedan the quickest to start and 
stop, the easiest to steer. No strength is needed to 
‘urn a curve, and the car straightens out again auto- 
matically. 


A perfect car for any member of the family to drive. 


| The Franklin Sedan is resilient— no rigid rods or 
braces to transmit shocks. Four-point body suspen- 
sion and full-elliptic springs leave the tough, three-ply, 
shock-absorbing wood frame free to flex. 


This means protection for the car, comfort for the 
dassengers, and sure road-holding qualities, under all 
conditions of service. It means that the Franklin 
Sedan can be used when and where others cannot. 


| 


With greater safety! For in no other car is the 
Franklin’s transmission braking system duplicated. 


_ The service brake acts on the drive-shaft, where the 
force is multiplied 39 times and is delivered equally 
10 the two rear wheels by the differential. 


Consequently, Franklin brakes are the safest to 
apply with maximum force at top speed. 


Their power exceeds the brake efficiency standard 
by from 70% to 150%, according to speed. 


Watch the Franklin Sedan pull away from the proces- 
sion on any road. That tells the story of its road ability. 


Its brilliant new six motor puts it in the front ranks 
for ability on hills and level stretches. 


Its wonderful new air-pressure cooling system will 
perform perfectly under any conditions. It will run 
all day with wide-open throttle without loss of power. 


Air-cooling lets you use it in any season. Flexibility 
lets you use it on any road. Light weight lets you use 
it without fatigue for hours on end. 


That means a higher average rate of speed— 


And explains why the Franklin Sedan will out- 
distance any other sedan over a day’s run. 


With unequaled gasoline and tire economy! 


It is the ideal hot and cold weather Sedan—the only 
one that protects itself as well as its passengers. It 
cannot overheat or freeze. It has no radiator—uses 
no water—needs no attention. 


You can use your Franklin Sedan daily. It runs 
lightly where heavier cars dig in. It has less tendency 
to skid on icy streets. 

Your garage need not be heated. You don’t have 
to fuss with anti-freeze radiator compounds. You 
have no radiator to drain. 

You can put up your Franklin at night and forget 
about it. An electric vaporizer insures quick starting 
the next morning. 


The Franklin Sedan knows no handicaps of road or 
weather. Its four-door aluminum body with the latest 
constructional features guards against the shocks and 
strains of the hardest service. 

Every detail is built to last. Upholstery is of heavy 
Australian wool broadcloth—soft, smooth, long-wear- 
ing. Mountings are of lustrous non-tarnish Duralu- 
min. Floor rug is of Wilton velvet. 


From every point of view—comfort and conve- 


-nience as well as quality—today’s Franklin Sedan has 


the best body that can be built. 


Everything that is new, added to everything that 
the Franklin has previously stood for, explains why 
Franklin Sedans are selling over twice as fast as the 
rate of the entire industry. 


Thousands of Franklin Sedan owners can confirm 
our story from actual use. 

A ride of 50 to 500 miles is our method of giving 
you their experience. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Two Pairs will 


wear Six Months 
CADET *920 


This is the reputation that 
these full fashioned stockings 
of exquisite loveliness have 
gained. Of the PUREST SILK, 
with extra elastic lisle top, 
they have been scientifically 
strengthened and reinforced to | 
give tenacious resistance [| 
against garter strain, embar- # 
rassing runs and hard wear. 


For other silk stockings of unim- 
peachable style, quality and dura- 
bility, ask for ¥ 960, ALL SILK; ¥ 970, 
CHIFFON ALL SILK; also ¥g10, A 
HEAVIER WEIGHT SILK STOCKING, 
fibre filled, much in demand. 


The combination of stylish charm 
and long wear have made CADETS 
the preferred stocking of millions, 
men and children as well as women. 


For Men, ask for CADET * 900 — 
PURE SILK, perfect fitting and hole 
resisting. 


For Children, ask for CADET # J2— 
REINFORCED KNEE, fine ribbed, 
fast color. GUARANTEED! 


Good dealers almost everywhere 
sell CADET HOSIERY. If yours : 
does not, write for the name of ae 
the CADET dealer nearest you. 


€: Write today for our free booklet 
Style Starts with Stockings” 


Originated, Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
if CADET KNITTING CO. 
re PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also Makers of Worsted, Wool, and Silk Sweaters 
for Men, Women and Children 


‘Rew J SCIENTIFICALLY STRENGTHENED } 
and REINFORCED ; 


The Cadet 
Label on Ho- 
siery assures 
beauty and 
durability at 
a reasonable 
price. Ask for 
Cadet by name 
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THE PALACE OF HIS FATHERS 


gesture than was natural to him he added, 
“the snow mountains behind, you know— 
and the vega, as they call it, in front.” 

Margaret looked at him with the stupe- 
faction that every woman feels on discover- 
ing that her husband knows something 
about which she had supposed him com- 
pletely ignorant. Then she smiled with 
understanding. 

“Ah, you’ve been getting up Spain in a 
guidebook,” she said. 

“No,” he answered, ‘“‘I happened to be 
talking to a fellow who had been there.” 

They sailed for Havre, and eight days 
later took the Sud-Express from Paris— 
were at the frontier late that evening, and 
in Madrid in the’course of the next morn- 
ing. The next day, fortunately, happened 
to be one of the three days a week on which 
there was a train to Granada. 

It was a journey full of interest. They 
rushed across the red plains of Don Quixote, 
then up and up through a slate defile in the 
mountains, the celebrated Precipice of the 
Dogs. Soon after this the passengers for 
Granada alighted, and saw with some ap- 
prehension the train speed away to Cor- 
dova, while they ascended the high steps 
of another train, the little carriages of 
which had been built in an age still reminis- 
cent of the stagecoach. It was getting late 
and dark, and as they had had no dinner, 
they began to comment with the strained 
politeness of travelers on the fact that it 
might have been wiser to bring something 
with them, as one of them had suggested— 
and of course it was the one who had 
previously made the suggestion who now 
recalled it. Then suddenly they stopped at 
a deserted station, and getting out found 
themselves served rapidly with an excellent 
dinner in courses, beginning with hors 
d’ceuvres and ending with coffee. Spainis a 
country of surprises. Then, after dinner, 
they rocked onwards in their little carriage, 
into mountains so high and wild, so adapted 
to brigandage that Margaret was immensely 
comforted by the sight at each station of 
two of the civil guard with their patent- 
leather hats and their rifles on their backs; 
and when a man jumped on the step and 
opened the door with no more hostile in- 
tention than to change the tin foot warmer, 
Margaret gave a distinct scream, so ready 
was she for a bandit. 

They reached Granada, without thesmall- 
est adventure, about eleven at night, and 
went straight to the hotel, too tired even to 
look out of their windows. Early in the 
morning, however, Shelton was dragged out 
of bed by his excited wife, to see the 
view—the most beautiful, Margaret as- 
serted rashly, in the whole world. 

Yes, there they were, Lopez’ sierras, roll- 
ing fields of snow, high up against the sky, 
with a large trembling star shining above 
them. 

““*Frast thou a charm to stay the morning 
star in his steep course?’’’ Margaret quoted. 

They stood on their narrow balcony and 
watched the shadows slide back from the 
plain, as if the rotation of the earth was 
suddenly made visible. The hotel was built 
on a steep hill, so that from their balcony 
on the'third floor they looked straight down, 
as if from heaven, into the courts and gar- 
dens of the little houses below them. From 
these, strange animals began to emerge— 
strange for house pets, at least—a herd of 
goats from one, a pig from another. A 
thin black cat came out, stretching, to walk 
along the walls. Margaret discovered a 


@ | pair of rabbits, and Shelton himself was the 


(Continued from Page 23) 


first to see a pair of small donkeys stabled 
in the ruined foundations of what had been 
once a Moorish palace. Then the bells be- 
gan to boom or jingle as their habit was, 
a trolley car came grinding up the steep 
street, and Granada was awake for the day. 

“Oh, let’s get breakfast at once, and go 
and see everything,”’ said Margaret. 

But her husband reminded her that he 
had not come to Spain for pleasure. He 
must go straight to the bank. He had not 
notified anyone of his coming. He had not, 
of course, much hope of finding Lopez, who 
was probably on his way back to New 
York; but he hoped to get information 
that would lead to his discovery and arrest. 
In one of those absurd symbolic pictures 
that our unconscious mind paints for us, 
he saw himself returning, leading Lopez in 
chains. 

He had some difficulty in finding the 
bank, for its whole front was obscured by an 
erection of scaffolding and straw. When he 
did identify it he was annoyed beyond 
words to discover that a combination of ne- 
cessities—a saint’s day and repairs—had 
closed it for four days. All the officials had 
taken this opportunity to leave town. 
There was nothing for Shelton to do but to 
hurry back to the hotel and join Margaret 
on her sight-seeing expedition. 

They did the cathedral that morning. 
Shelton was in no mood to enjoy anything. 
Margaret found him more unsympathetic 
than she had expected. In the afternoon 
they went to the Alhambra, and here she 
insisted on buying a form of ticket that not 
only admitted them for five days but ad- 
mitted them to many additional sights. 
The fate af the whole expedition was 
changed by the purchase of those round 
blue tickets, for it brought them the friend- 
ship of a wise and cultivated gentleman 
who knew the Alhambra as Shelton knew 
the bond market. 

Margaret had noticed him first. She al- 
ways had an insatiable curiosity to know 
what people were reading. She had seen 
him sitting on a camp stool in the Hall 
of the Ambassadors; and when they had 
passed him without his looking up, she had 
whispered to her husband that he was read- 
ing Prescott in English. They supposed 
him to be a visitor like themselves, and 
they were surprised to find that on the 
presentation of their blue tickets they were 
turned over to him. It was he who took 
them to the upper gallery of the Charles V 
Palace, ‘“‘the only fault of which,” he said, 
“is in lying too near to the Alhambra.”’ He 
was a discriminating skeptic, destroying 
with a smile a dozen of Margaret’s inac- 
curate myths. 

“* Jamais de la vie,’”’ was his answer to al- 
most all the information Margaret had ac- 
quired, and it is to be feared that Shelton 
derived some pleasure from seeing her so 
much and so constantly put in the wrong. 

Their guide had the most expert knowl- 
edge of beautiful vistas and becoming 
lights. 

“Such a real sense of beauty,” Margaret 
whispered to her husband. 

By the time they sat down in the former 
zenana of the palace to watch the sunset 
light the three were fast friends. Sinking 
on the wide low window, Margaret re- 
marked that it was the most beautiful sight 
in the world. Shelton had let this observa- 
tion pass without contradiction, but. their 
guide was more exact. 

“No, madame,” said Sefior Rosas; “‘if 


you will permit me to differ with you, it is 
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Your 
flood insurance -- 
should be written 


in the Hartford 


A flood is just like a conflagration. It 
damages not just an individual but a 
whole community. So it is of utmost 
importance to you that your flood insur- 
ance be written in a company whose re- 
sources are great enough to cover every 
financial loss—even the devastation of 
a large city. 

Your Hartford agent will write you a 
flood insurance policy in the company 
that for more than a century has 
promptly paid every honest loss—a 
company that offers complete protec- 
tion against practically every calamity. 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
musicians to repeat the last selection—a 
Spanish dance composed there in Granada 
itself. And now, this being finished, she al- 
lowed a suggestive silence to fall. Mar- 
garet touched her husband’s arm. 

“T think we ought to be going, dear,’ 
she said. 

He looked up at her like a drunken man. 

“Go?” he said, as if he heard the word 
for the first time. 

He had no power to break the spell. His 
muscles would not respond to his will. Mar- 
garet turned back to the countess and began 
to thank her in French. It was Margaret’s 
belief, founded on a short experience, that 
Spanish women had more character in 
their faces than any other women in the 
world. The countess was nearly seventy, 
and could never have been beautiful; but 
there was power in her face, fine and yet 
rugged, with its jutting brows, its deeply 
indented chin, its black eyes and strong 
white hair; her figure in its black shawl, not 
at all slim, but a straight line from heels to 
head. 

Across the court the musicians were now 
putting their instruments back into the 
cases, and yet Shelton had not moved. 
The conversation between Margaret and 
the countess suddenly took a more inti- 
mate turn. He heard his wife exclaiming, 
“How wonderful! How perfect!” 
came and laid her hand on his shoulder. 
“Only think, Joe, these musicians give 
their services night after night, and they 
are all poor men. They regard it as a great 
privilege to be allowed to play here; and 
one of them gave the savings of his life to 
save the palace to the countess when— 
when it was in danger of being taken away 
from her. I mean to say he lent them to 
her.”’ 

She was speaking in French, so as not to 
have the effect of saying anything to her 
husband which the countess could not 
understand. The countess shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“He gave,” she said. ‘We call it a loan; 
but there is no chance that I shall repay it 
in my lifetime. I am the last of the family. 
After my death—the palace itself will re- 
pay him—he will have the palace. The son 
of my husband’s gardener will own the 
palace of the Delasierras.’’ She sighed and 
then seemed to come proudly to life. ‘And 
no one will cherish it more than he will— 
no one.’ 

Margaret’s eyes were shining. Her hus- 
band could see them gleam in the moon- 
light with something like tears. 

“T think that’s wonderful,’’ she mur- 
mured, and added aloud, “Could I speak 
to him?” 

The countess nodded and called across 
the pool, ‘‘Ricardo!’’ And again the suc- 
cession of consonants sounded in Shelton’s 
ears like the rattle of muskets. Out of his 
mood of omniscient peace he was hardly at 
all surprised to see that the second violin, 
who hurried in white-slippered feet along 
the rim of the pool was Lopez, the man he 
had come so far to find. 

The countess said in Spanish that the 
English lady—in Europe all who speak 
English are English until they are proved 
other—wished to talk to him, and added 
in French that this was her friend, Ricardo 
Lopez, a very good boy, who had been in 
America—in that part of America where 
they speak English, thus politely trying to 
help them out on a point which had always 
confused her—namely, what language was 
actually spoken in those remote continents 
beyond the Atlantic. 

Shelton, still sitting in the shadow of the 
white arcade, heard Margaret say in her 
most winning tones, ‘‘I understand from 
Madame Delasierras that we owe all this to 
you.” 

Lopez smiled and hunched his shoulders. 

“T did not make Granada or Spain, 
sefiora, but I gave what I had.” 

“Why did you?”’ Margaret asked. 

The Spaniards are not afraid of asking 
or of answering a direct question. 

Lopez answered: ‘‘ Mira, sefiora, my 
father, he was gardener here. This was my 
home. I was brought up here. I planted 
some of these flowers. They were going to 


| take it and make it into a tea house for 
| foreigners! Nombre de Dios, a tea house! 


The most perfect Moorish palace left in all 
Spain! And look’”’—he seemed to draw her 
aside confidentially, although it was all a 
gesture, for he did not move; nor did they 


| need to, since the countess did not under- 


stand a word—‘‘it is well known in Gra- 
nada that I have the blood of Delasierras 
in my veins. I gave all I had to save the 
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palace of my father, and now it will be 
mine.’ 

“But how do you live?” 

“‘T work on the fruit farm of the abbey.”’ 

“Ts that all you have in the world?” 

“Tt is enough.” 

It was then that Margaret, perhaps not 
perfectly sane, either, made her offer. Shel- 
ton heard her with a curious acquiescence. 
She couldn’t bear it, she said, that a man 
should beggar himself so nobly. He must 
permit her and her husband to take a part 
of the loan—all of it—they, too, would love 
and cherish the palace. 

Lopez stopped her short, wagging his 
forefinger across his face with that gesture 
of negation which Shelton already knew. 

“No, no, sehora. You do not understand. 
I have given more than money; I have 
given my honor in order that I, a Dela- 
sierras, may live and die in the palace of 
the Delasierras. I cannot share it.’ 

“T understand exactly,” said Margaret. 
“You are right. You ought not to share it. 
I was stupid. What I meant to say is this: 
Will you allow us—my husband and my- 
self—in return for the great pleasure we 
have had this evening—will you let us con- 
tribute a certain sum—say, a hundred dol- 
lars a month—to the upkeep of the palace? 
What would that be in pesetas, Joe?”’ 

“Lopez can reckon in dollars,” said Shel- 
ton, and at last he stepped out into the full 
moonlight. 

“Dios!” said Lopez, and struck the back 
of his hand against his mouth. The coun- 
tess was almost asleep in her chair, and he 
went on quickly: ‘We will walk down the 
hill together. The condesa—she must not 
know from where came the money.’ 

He made a salutation, with a long, 
courtly Spanish phrase in it, to the coun- 
tess, who merely flickered her hand in a 
friendly, casual good night and seemed re- 
lieved to end a long evening by bolting the 
grille behind the three. 

It was long after midnight as they came 
out on the bare side of the hills. The fields 
of snow above them were positively daz- 
zling under the bright full moon. 

Shelton thought, “‘He’s probably armed, 
and I’m not.” 

Margaret took her husband’s right arm, 
so that even that wasn’t free, as she said, 
“You knew Lopez in New York? You never 
told me—you keep the most interesting 
things from me, Joe.” 

He had no further desire to keep it from 
her. He had no wish to frighten her, but he 
let her have it all. 

“This is the man I came to Spain to 
find,” he said. ‘‘He is a notorious forger.”’ 
He told her the whole story. 

Lopez was walking beside them, mutter- 
ing and flinging his hands in the air, with 
all the fingers spread out. 

“What could a man do?” he kept re- 
peating. ‘Just as they would have taken 
the palace the draft arrived. What was my 
honor—one man’s honor—a little crime 
against a big one—what could I do?” 

“T think you were perfectly right,” said 
Margaret. 

““Margaret!”’ exclaimed her husband. 

“Nombre de Dios,a tea house!’’said Lopez. 

*“A'tea house!’’ echoed Margaret, as if it 
were Shelton himself who had intended the 
outrage. 

““And you have not seen it yet, sefiora,’”’ 
Lopez went on to Margaret, as if only she 
and he were reasonable beings in the whole 
world. “Underground there are the baths— 
all the original tiles, and the vistas in the 
gardens, and the carved screens 

Shelton heard them talking as if he were 
in a dream. Not merely was Margaret not 
shocked by Lopez’ crime; but here she 
was, a timid woman, talking without a 
shade of fear at the dead of night, on a de- 
serted mountain side to a notorious criminal. 
Where was her moral sense? Where was 
his own? Where—an even more remarkable 
disappearance, perhaps—was his instinct 
of self-preservation; for unquestionably his 
position with his board was dependent on 
his bringing Lopez to book. He must make 
Lopez understand that either the money 
fraudulently obtained must be repayed, or 
else—prison. 

Yet it was not easy to interrupt the con- 
versation of Lopez and Margaret, who were 
talking like partners. What repairs the 
palace needed, what the necessary upkeep 
would be; whether, after the death of the 
condesa a small fee from sight-seers would 
pay the expenses of caring for the gardens. 
They were two practical people; they cal- 
culated it carefully. Yes, with Lopez to 
attend to the work and Margaret in New 
York arranging a little suitable publicity, 
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ly be made cozy and warm with 

the Arvin Heater—and all for $1.75! 


The bitterest days of winter—the cool, 
chilly or damp mornings and evenings 
of Fall and Spring—all are made lux- 
uriously comfortable by the grateful, 
clean, pure, warm air that pours into 
your car through your Arvin. 


A touch of your foot on the heat-proof 
damper-control regulates the flow of 
heat to your needs—or shuts it off en- 
tirely. Nothing to rattle or get out of 
order. First cost is the last—only 
$1.75. You can install—in a jiffy. 


Open Cars Need It 


For open cars, too, the Arvin Heater is a 
winter necessity and a year-’round conven- 
ience. Equip your open car with Arvin. 


Other Makes 


The Arvin is likewise made for any type of 
Chevrolet, Dodge and Maxwell cars. Sold 
by all accessory dealers. 


: Ford $1.75 Dodge $5.00 
Prices oie $3.00 Maxwell $5.00 


Slightly higher West of Denver and in Canada 


Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 
Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


DeLuxe Cowl Ventilators Arvin Heater DeLuxe 
— for Summer Comfort — for Winter Comfort 


DeLuxe Tire Pumps 


ARMIN 
“ATEE 


SDE | 


Products 
for. the Mlokorist Comfort 


. ca covered by patents 
of 1916 and 1922 
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forging ahead. His name was known—or be- 
coming known—all over the United States. 
He had vigor, courage. He was beyond the 
fingers of any corrupting influence. He was 
untrammeled. There appeared to be no 
hazards ahead. Then he drove into a 
bunker—he married. 

He married a girl who had beauty and, 
although she did not know it, a driving force 
to express herself. Like others in the new 
generation which thinks it has thrown off 
the fetters of Victorianism but has only 
taken on the slavish bonds of excitement, 
she was fully satiated by all that meant 
amusement and thrill, and she hungered for 
the education she had not had, because at 
last she wished to fix her teeth into some- 
thing worth shaking. 

Well, in a year she had him sprawled out. 
She was a bushel of charm, vivacity and 
half-baked ideas. She became a lot of busi- 
ness for any husband. While he was attend- 
ing to it she began to make him. She told 
him what to do. She began to hold confer- 
ences and salons and dinner parties. He 
followed her off his main highway up one 
alley and then across and up another and 
another. At their summer place there was 
always a group of intellectuals—half a 
dozen Fixits, at one time. Of course a free 
man would have jumped and swum for it, 
but he was in love with her, and with the 
evidence at my hand I do not blame him. 
Dizziness came over him. His feet were on 
skids. In two or three years he was out of 
the running and went to a doctor. The 
doctor said ‘‘Neurasthenia.’”’ He should 
have said ‘“‘Wife.’”’ He will never come 
back. 

Do you believe these cases are uncom- 
mon? Then you do not know. Here is 
another. Perhaps one of the soundest if not 
most learned financial heads in the country 
belongs to a great American business insti- 
tution. He does not care a snap about 
making any more money. He isstill young 
and has millions, and they bother him just 
as flies bother a man sitting in thesun. He 
realizes that finance—for the present, at 
least—is an essential part of the machinery 
of civilization. It appears to him that he 
has tremendous responsibilities. He wants 
to fulfill them. He has told me so, and I 
believe him. 


A Scatter-Brained Spouse 


His wife loves him dearly. But she has 
her doubts. Her vision is not so unclouded 
as his. She is farther away from the facts. 
To her it would be more acceptable if he 
left an occupation where no matter what he 
can do he gets more money. She likes self- 
expression too. And she wants her hus- 
band to express her by going to fight for 
some cause or other. Then the hop-toads 
from weekly reviews take interest in social- 
ism and sex without prejudice to either, 
introduce a beautiful Armenian girl or a 
Chinese student who makes his plaint, and 
then she wants her husband to express her 
and start a chain of newspapers in Hindu- 
stan or up the Yang-tse River where no- 
body can read and where anything not 
done with force and discipline is, as Roose- 
velt used to say, “trying to nail a piece of 


| jelly to the wall.’”’ And so on. In this case 


the wife has not kicked her husband’s legs 
out from under him because they are planted 
firmly, and in this case the storm is about 
over. But the point of it is that this and 
numberless other cases of the same kind in- 
dicate the presence of a new kind of wife 
for the great. 

The modern woman, unless she is one of 
the rare ones who actually produce some- 
thing useful, is one who wants to put her 
hand on somebody else’s handle. 

I know a man with elements of great- 
ness—a good-natured, able man with ability 
to give good service in keeping civilization 
from running into a ditch. But he is al- 
most submerged by a wife. He would have 
been a good governor of a certain state if it 
had not been for her. She has been every- 
thing—poetess, educator, sculptor, expo- 
nent of the League of Nations, suffragist, 
Republican, Democrat, Socialist, landscape 
architect, and so on. Whenever the family 
car appears to be running smoothly on its 
way to some definite goal she interferes and 
stalls it. 

He says, ‘‘ What’s that for?”’ 


She replies in a { 
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thrust her. In the case of one man who has 
risen to national political prominence with 
astounding rapidity, I know that his wife 
clings to the comforting notion that she 


does not fit into modern life because she is | 


superior to it. She told me once, ‘I go to 
Washington a part of every year, but I am 
not a woman who approves of modern 
society. I prefer to be a good wife and 
mother.” 


I hope no one disturbs her comfort, be- | 
cause it would serve no good end to do so. | 
The lady cannot change. She will go on to | 


her grave seeing no harm in discussing 
cures for dandruff at dinner parties. She 
will fail to see that she may have been a 
good wife and mother in the basic princi- 


ples, but that she is a poor wife and mother | 


now because she fails to go with her husband 
shoulder to shoulder, and is teaching her 


children the worst kind of snobbery in the | § : 


world—that which makes them believe 
that the simple virtues must somehow go 


hand in hand with ignorance, unintelligence | 


and a contempt for the gentle art of living 
gracefully and tolerantly not only with the 
blessed noble poor and humble but also 
with the unfortunate victims of education, 
position and affluence. 

That is the dark side of the lack of prep- 
aration; the bright side is a picture to in- 
spire a great poem. I mean it. I do not 
mean that there is any virtue in lack of 
preparation, but I mean that the manner 
in which most American women meet the 
needs of the situation is a thrilling per- 
formance to watch. 


A Successful Diplomatist’s Wife 


In Europe there is not so much of that 
performance. I know, for instance, of two 
European figures—one political and one 
financial—whose wives never make the 
attempt to meet the situation. Both men 


have been lifted into places where they may | 


appear at any time in the salons of society or 


at the tables of premiers or such kings as are | 


left. They goalone. The wives are hidden 
as carefully as evidences of crime. 

Of course this might be a good solution 
if the wives were utterly unfit, but at least 
one of these two is not at all unfit. If she 
had the initiative and courage she would 
make an appearance and an impression quite 
the equal of that made by the average 
woman to whom social gestures and man- 
ners and customs are no mystery. 

The truth is that the world of distinction 
and manners, contrary to the tradition, is 
good-natured and cordial and likes good 
sportsmanship. The wife of a man of posi- 
tion will find it so if she has the character, 
the good cheer and the codperation to meet 
it halfway. One of the most successful 
wives of diplomats who ever represented 
the United States was distinctly a home 
body. She came originally from a farm. 
She had spent her life raising children and 
had chosen to be isolated. When thrown 
into the life of a great European capital 
with all its unfamiliar traditions and usages 
she carefully looked about her and began a 
‘campaign of conduct based upon funda- 
mentals. She told me that the first thing 
she determined to avoid was any appear- 
ance of self-advertisement. She refused to 
allow herself to be photographed in her 
simple pleasures of weeding her garden, and 
although she could make excellent dough- 
nuts she did not give any encouragement to 
interviewers to ask her for her recipe. She 
kept her mouth shut. 

And then she went ahead being herself. 
Lords and ladies who came to her house 
found there dignity, calm, sympathy, good 
nature—exactly what I had found in her 
home in America. Some hours every day 
this woman spent in learning the facts and 
interests and political and social currents 
of the land in which she found herself. She 
was stout and had no beauty, but it was a 
pleasure to see her at a court reception. 
She will be remembered in Europe for a 
long time to come, and she had no prepara- 
tion. The secret of her success was a de- 
termination to meet the situation, first 
without brass, and secondly without mush. 
There is a happy mean between vulgar 
bass-drum beating and the air of having 
sneaked in where one does not belong. 
And time is an element which favors those 
who have the capacity to go slowly and 
surely and confidently toward a high end. 

I know a shrewd observer of modern life 
and modern husband-and-wife relationship 
who has an excellent rough catalogue for 
the wives of men of distinction. It fits all 
wives, for that matter. He says there are 
only two kinds of women—plus and minus. 


about STABILATORS 


“VERY year I have dreaded the drive up these old mountain roads. 


“It didn’t use to be so bad until you left the macadam, but 
after that—Oh Boy—well, you know! 


“Remember last year? Ed was the first to get SrapraTrors. We all 
winked when he told us how they had changed his car. 


“Then the rest of you fell for them until I was the only one left. Tell 
you the truth I didn’t believe any of you, in town last week, when you 
made me go out and get my job STABILATED. 


“But you win! Coming up here tonight they did everything you said 
they would. Gad! I actually felt lost without the old breakneck bounc- 
ing, pitching and bumping. No wonder everybody is StraBiLaTiNc!” 
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STABILATORS are so obviously right in their totally new and different 
principle, so simple in operation, that you will wonder why they were 
not thought of long ago. 


The improvement they make in roadability is so marked that every 
new owner feels like a discoverer. And he is; he has discovered a new 
luxury of motion, a new independence of roads, a new safeguard 
against wear and tear for himself and his car. 


The tremendous growing popularity of SraBiraTors is due to just one 
simple fact —SrapiLaTors properly control spring recoil — and the reason 
they properly control recoil is because they control each recoil in pro- 
portion to its force. Slightly compressed, the car springs recoil with but 
mild force and Srasmatrors hold lightly; heavily compressed, the 
springs recoil with violent force ; 

and Srasimators hold powerfully 
—and they hold, in proportion, 
each recoil force in between these 
two extremes. A ride in a Srap- 
ILATED car over a rough road is one 
of the most thrilling of all motor- 


ing experiences—the very smooth- ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


ness startles us. 
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STRAIGHT LINE EIGHT 
You can buy MEWACALS STABILATED Equipped with special body for 
at the factory, or your local Dis- P. MORGAN, Esc 
tributor or Dealer can STABILATE a pit 
Agha’: Every Isotta imported into the United 
your present car in a few hours. States is Stabilated as a standard feature. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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STABILATORS 


Change the Whole Nature of Your Car 
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O KEEP the bathroom immaculate is not merely a 

question of white walls and woodwork. It’s a question 
of white that will stay white. SATINETTE, the Enduring 
Enamel, has proved itself ideal for bathrooms. It creates 
a china-like surface of smoothest, purest white. A surface 
immaculate! And immaculate you can keep it—for wash- 
ing does not injure it. 


SATINETTE is used in fine homes and public buildings be- 
cause of its distinctive effect and intrinsic beauty. Places 
of business—because it is economical. Hospitals and lab- 
oratories—because it is sanitary and renders long service. 
It can be applied on all kinds of woodwork, metal, 
cement, concrete, Keene’s cement, or plaster. 


Architects endorse SATINETTE. Your decorator will be 
. glad to use it. Ask your paint dealer for it. 


It will be a pleasure to send the SATINETTE booklet to you. 
It contains a fund of valuable information on enamel. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of World-accepted Standards in 
Varnishes, Enamels, and Allied Specialties 


443 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
55 Stevenson Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Avenue, S.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: 
London, Paris, Gothenburg 


STANDARD 
VARNISH CO: 


of Illinois 
Licensees and Western 
Manufacturers 


2600 Federal St., Chicago 
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There is one kind of minus woman who 
always has a marked effect upon her. hus- 
band’s career. She is the woman who won’t 
go. Such a woman had less effect even a 
half century ago than she has today. Per- 
haps, unfortunately, today success prefers 
to follow the checker that moves all over 
the board. 

It is said that thirty or forty years ago 
some tourists once went looking for the 
home of Daniel Webster in the hills of 
New Hampshire. They asked an old farmer. 
He said, “I guess you mean Henry’s home. 
Henry was his brother. Daniel went off to 
Boston to get book learning and we never 
heard of him again.’’ That day has changed. 
Men who move are more likely to be heard 
of again than any others, and minus wives 
who are reluctant to go often are responsi- 
ble for Opportunity going away with sore 
knuckles because she has knocked so often. 

I rate high the element of the wife in the 
case of one of our most recent Presidents. All 
her life she was affirmative. When she was 
negative she had reasons and gave them, 
but she was affirmative by instinct. Her 
first instinct was to try it, to go, todo; and 
for these ends she could furnish the most 
extraordinary, cheerful physical and mental 
endurance I ever saw in any man or woman. 
She was all plus, and minus considerations 
were like a summer breeze trying to blow 
down the Rocky Mountains. She was the 
needed element in association with a man 
who had a big-hearted indulgence toward 
letting life run on, just as another wife of a 
President whose essential characteristic to 
plunge forward acted oftentimes as a gentle 
brake. I remember the first, looking across 
the table and nodding an affirmative; I re- 
member the second, checking a conversa- 
tion by signaling to her husband with an 
almost imperceptible movement of the chin 
from side toside. Both women were plus in 
their way. Certainly neither of them was 
ever minus for selfish reasons. 

know a man who had one of the great 
opportunities for distinction during the 
war. Patriotism was not involved, because 
he had useful work to do at home. His wife 
clung to her environment. She fought his 
going. She allowed him to go alone. She 
failed to join him. To this day she tells in 
an aggrieved manner how she was left alone 
with the children. But because she was 
importuning him to come back, he resigned 
too soon, and only those of us who know 
the inside know what an appointment he 
missed—entirely because of a minus wife. 

I remember a file of telegrams sent by 
cable to a certain American mission in 
which there were several men of distinction. 
In this file were the personal messages 


| transmitted by the wives who were worrying 
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wrist as a threat, and I followed her down- 


| stairs in sleepy blankness. 


“We're going to Tottleville, Johnson,” 


| she said to her young driver. “‘It seems to 
| be rather close to New Jersey. I’ve no idea 


how you get there, but we have to be there 
by ten o’clock.” 

“Yes’m. Wanta stop f’ breakfast any- 
wheres?”’ 

“Tf you see any place decent, we might 
as well.” 

We were in a dark patch of the next state 
when Maggie touched a switch and the flat 


| globe sprayed us with light from the roof of 


this rolling cube. She had planted an ivory 
board of depressed squares between us on 
the couch coated in a violent chintz and 
tilted little checkers from a red box. 

“T didn’t know I’d so many nerves! You 
take the black men.” 

““Aren’t you letting yourself get upset 
about this Hugo? Miss Cormmay not 

“Oh,” said Maggie, ‘“‘do shut up! Miss 
Corm may look at him twice and say, ‘No, 
._. «and maybe she won’t. It’s 
so utterly like Hugo to fall i in love with a 
celebrity! Men never 

“Now,” I wailed, ‘“‘don’t tell me men 
never know anything about women at first 
sight! Spare me that!” ~ 

“The trouble is that men always know 
too much about women at first sight. You 
simply can’t deceive a man of any intelli- 
gence for more than five minutes. They 
always know whether you’re kind or not. 
A woman’s always so proud of being good 
hearted that she simply oozes generosity on 
a man just to let him know he can go on 
living without asking permission. A woman 
never can resist the temptation to prove 


she’s a human being. 
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started on, and smoked several silently be- 
fore a double signpost on a hillock of fallen 
leaves advertised Pennsylvania. We shot 
along a valley and climbed a severe hill 
while, with deliberation, Maggie powdered 
her eyes past a suspicion of stained lids. 
Houses of gray flint and pale boards showed 
in slopes of apple, and a river crooked it- 
self twice under us. 

“The charms of rural America,’’ I said, 
xb mostly been described by fools 
an ee 

Maggie groaned, ‘I hate Nature! There’s 
so much Nature around Fort Wayne that 
it ought to be suppressed! This must be 
Tottleville.”’ 

It was a mottled town, undecided be- 
tween smartness and rusticity, with tall 
bronze posts displaying round white bulbs 
in clumps on the widest street, and a glazed 
brick bank opposed to a courthouse shel- 
tered in locusts. It had sacrificed sleepy 
composure for the false gods of bad archi- 
tecture, and the post office had a mighty 
eagle of discolored metal above its door. 

“Go in,” said Maggie, ‘‘and ask some 
creature where Dolceda lives. She must 
have a den somewhere.”’ 

“Are you sure that 

“When I have hysterics,” 
“TY kick!’ 

The post office held a loudly ticking 
clock and a clerk whose nose was notably 
broken behind his frame of light wood. I 
said to him, ‘‘Miss Dolceda Corm has a 
residence here,’”’ respectfully, and awaited 
the smile of proprietorship in a famous 
personage. 

Then it was plain that Miss Corm had 
no honor in her own country. The clerk 
looked at me in disfavor and studied a list 
of names glued to a board of his cage. 

“There’s John G. Corm, on Fair Av’nue.”’ 

“This is Miss Corm—Miss Dolceda 
Corm. She’s an artist,’ I said urgently. 

“Yeh. I dunno what John G.’s wife’s 
named,” the official nodded, ‘‘but she does 
paintin’. She was wrote some of,’ he 
yawned, “‘in the Phil’delphia paper last year. 
I guess it’s her you’re lookin’ for. Fair 
Av’nue crosses over other side the high 
school. You turn lef’,’’ he kindly instructed 
my wild stare by twitching out the thumb 
of his left hand, “‘and it’s a white house with 
a green kinda dawg, sorta, painted onta the 
gate. You can’t miss it.” 

Stumbling into sunlight I told Johnson, 
“Turn left at the high school and run along 
until you see a white house with a green 
dog on the gate.” 

“Green, sir?” 

“Very green,” I gasped, turning a silver 
handle. 

Maggie said, ‘‘I suppose she has a studio 
in a nice old barn with burlap curtains and 
some chairs made of flour barrels. You will 
now keep your mouth shut. It’s too early 
for her to give us tea. She’ll have such a 
quaint old blue tea service she found in a 
farmhouse. | Artists are simply loathsome. 
This is all Hugo’s mother’s fault, because 
she spoiled him and he’s been looking for 
somebody to spoil him ever since. Heaven 
meant him for a stockbroker. That looks 
like a high school.” 

“Tt is,’”’ I said as Johnson swung the car 
left into a smaller street, ‘‘and she has a 
green dog painted on her gates.”’ 

“She would!”’ Maggie panted. ‘‘And 
she plays euchre with her sisters to relax 
her mind. These are quite nice little 
houses. About 1830. What are you grinning 
over?” 

“Nothing.” 

The houses were white boxes with lilac 
bushes set respectably beside green doors. 
Some big lads kicked a football from our 
coming, and one had a capital yellow “‘T”’ 
on his jersey’s chest. This was Saturday. 
Probably the Tottleville High School foot- 
ball team wondered how much noonday 
dinner would spoil its game that afternoon. 
We whirled from the pent lane into full 
sunlight once more, and houses jumped 
back from the roadway’s drying clay as a 
ee rushed over the lowered panes of each 

oor. 
“Oh,” said Maggie, ‘‘apples! On the 
ground. They never smell until there’s 
been a frost! Green!”’ she screamed. 

Johnson slowed the car and we gazed at 
the dog, done on a solid gate of pure white 
planks. 

This animal was no act of realism. We 
knew it for a dog because the word was 
shakily spelled under its feet in a struggle 
of letters. The g lifted itself far above 
the o and the dog seemed to be kicking 
at the d rather pettishly while it looked— 
if one eye meant anything—at callers. 


” 


she growled, 
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On Any Car 


There are many different 
types of Vacuum tank and 
gasoline feed systems. But 
you can get a Gas-Co-Lator 
for any of them. In order- 
ing be sure to specify make 
and model of vacuum 
tank or gravity or pres- 
sure feed system. 


Carburetor Troubles 


30 days’ trial will prove 
this at our risk 


ROBABLY 90% of serious motor 

troubles and repairs—lubrication 
aside—come from one chief cause—im- 
proper carburation. 

When your motor misses or sputters 
and stalls, you change your carburetor 
adjustment or run with the choke open. 
This, experts agree, is the main cause of 
carbon, pitted valves, scored cylinders, 
knocks and missing. 

A speck of dirt or drop of water in the 
needle valve of your carburetor is the 
cause 9 times in 10. You can now abso- 
lutely eliminate all this. And we ask 
you to prove it at our risk. 


All gasoline contains some water. It 
condenses from the air inside your gaso- 
line tank. Bits of rubber rot loose from 
gasoline filling hose. Certain blends of 
gasoline flake tiny particles from the 
lining of your tank by chemical action. 
These almost constantly affect your 
carburetor. 

To meet this need the makers of the 
Alemite high pressure lubricating sys- 
tem (now in use on nearly 4,000,000 
cars) have perfected a new chamois 
skin upward gasoline filter. It is called 
the Alemite Gas-Co-Lator. 


By actual test this does away with 
90% of carburetor troubles. It pre- 


A ILE, 
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vents carbon, pitted valves, scored cyl- 
inders and other damages due to im- 
proper carburation. Put this on for a 
30-day free test, and you’ll never need 
to think about your carburetor again. 

This sounds like exaggeration. But 
you can prove it at our risk. 

You can install a Gas-Co-Lator your- 
self in 5 minutes. You’ll be astonished 
by the accumulation of dirt and water 
in the glass trap bowl at the end of two 


‘weeks. It will show why the running of 


your motor is so wonderfully improved. 
So try the Gas-Co-Lator for 30 days at 
our risk. 

You prove all we claim here, or your 
purchase price refunded. If the Gas- 
Co-Lator does not do all we say you can 
return it within 30 days, without obli- 
gation. The price is $5.00, complete. 

Most dealers carry our Gas-Co-Lators 
in stock. But if you cannot get one 
conveniently, just use the coupon. You 
can pay the postman on delivery. Or, 
if easier, send $5.00 with your order. 


THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 North Crawford Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co., of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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GAS-CO-LATOR 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


BASSICK MEG. CO. 
2660 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your perfected Alemite Gas-Co- 
Lator. 
(or enclose check if you prefer). 
I am not entirely satisfied I can return the Gas-Co- 
Lator any time within 30 days and you will return 
my money. 


I will pay the postman $5.00 for it on delivery 
It is understood, if 


(Print your name and address plainly.) 


Name_ = = : 
For every type of gaso- 
line feed system there Address. ees a 
is a Gas-Co-Lator,— Make of Car Model 


Vacuum Tank, gravity 
or pressure. 


Make and Model Vacuum Tank = 
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No. 29 with 
Andirons. 


East of the 


8 Glowers Mississippi 


Self-Lighting 


The High Road to Comfort 


NLESS you have actually felt the wonderful 

volume of warmth that pours from a Welsbach 
Gas Heater, you cannot know the comfort and joy 
it will be in your home. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and see a 


Welstach, 


GAS HEATER 


“THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


in action. As you stand before its radiant glowers 
you will realize that here is the way to trim weeks 
off your coal calendar. Think of the money and 
trouble you will save each Fall and Spring when 
chilly mornings and nights would otherwise make 
necessary a wasteful furnace.fire. Think of Winter 
days when added warmth means all the difference 
between under-heated rooms and solid comfort. With 
Welsbach Heaters in your home, you can have in- 
stant, open-fire warmth in every room —with no 
tedious preparation, no carrying of fuel, no ashes. 


Welsbach experience and Welsbach design have made 
Welsbach Heat “gas heat at its best.”” The questions 
people used to ask—‘“‘Is gas heat economical?” “Is it odor- 
less?””—are answered once and for all by the efficient per- 
formance of the special Welsbach burner. Steady, intense 
flames leap up into the glowers the moment you twist the 
self-lighter key. All the gas you pay for is turned into warmth, 
and a metal reflector sends it all straight out to you. There is 
no waiting, no odor, no waste. You pay for only the heat 
you use. 


Is it worth while to gamble with your family’s comfort? 
See a Welsbach Heater today—lInsist on the genuine. It is 
the modern answer to your heating problems. 


The Welsbach line includes both portable models and 
fireplace heaters, priced up to $40 East of the Mississippi. 


WELSBACH COMPANY <_ Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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Straight lines rose from: a curving line and 
made its tail. 

“That,” said the driver, to himself, ‘‘is 
a hell of a dawg. Will I go in, m’m?” 

A tall fellow in a tan shirt paler than his 
arms opened the gate as the car’s nose 
swung, and strolled after us up a slope 
tossing an apple from hand to hand, to- 
ward a house of great width. Addition was 
tacked to addition on the top of this small 
hill and the last piece of the dwelling had 
windows of clear glass that made no pre- 
tense of concealing a most immature female 
being scrubbed by a bulky maid in a round 
tub of pink tinware. 

“‘She must have a married sister,” 
gie said, her teeth a little apart. 
whelp that opened the gate is the boy she’s 
painted so much.”’ The car stopped at a 
bare porch and the brown whelp walked 


‘abreast of Maggie’s warmest smile as she 


leaned to the door, asking “‘Is Miss Corm 
at home?”’ 

“You mean Kitty? No. She went to 
New York yesterday. Her school opened,” 
he drawled in basso clarity, rubbing the 
apple on his chin. 

A black-and-gold diamond pinned to his 
shirt mentioned that he would be leaving 
in a day or so for one of five large univer- 
sities, and he looked at Maggie with the 
callous eye of nineteen while yellow paper 
of a French novel under his right biceps 
aided a suggestion that women in large 
motors were immaterial. He was plainly 
used to everything and thought badly of 
most of it. 

“T meant,” 
Corm.” 

The whelp graciously nodded. “‘Oh. You 
mean mother. She’s pretty busy, but I’ll 
ask her.’’ He took his inky head into a hall- 
way and shouted, “‘Hi! Somethin’ in a car 
from New York, mother. All right,’ then 
came back, slamming a hinged screen and 
commanded, ‘‘Come on in. She’ll be down 
after a while.” 

Maggie cut me atrociously across a calf 
with her stick and beamed on the whelp so 
that his look grew toward tolerance, but 
his nose stayed high and he guided us 
among tumbled blocks of a toy palace into 
a room filled with stuffed birds, saying, 
“The kids burned the parlor last week, so 
you'll have to wait in here.” 

‘“Why did the kids burn the parlor?” 

“To get rid of a gasper. He’d been 
here,” the whelp said, falling into a win- 
dow seat, ‘three days. Mother can’t go 
to New York, y’know, without collectin’ 
some tired eggs. Some of ’em,’”’ he pon- 
dered, staring at me, “‘are pretty funny. 
The kids set fire to a newspaper under this 
bunny and it caught the curtains.” 

Maggie settled on a broad stool and 
asked, “‘ Did the gasper survive?”’ 

‘‘Singed him some. Father’s a doctor, 
though. We get about two gaspers a week 
since mother got famous. It’s all right 
when they just want to read free verse, be- 
cause the kids like that. But when they 
want to tell about their souls, it makes her 
nervous. We’ve tried boardin’ ’em on 
Uncle Pete, but he says it’s bad for his 
hired men.” 

Maggie’s sweetness was almost unen- 
durable as she purred, ‘‘ You must be hor- 
ribly bored with your mother’s admirers.” 

“T wouldn’t be so much,” the whelp 
answered, having bitten his apple, “if they 
knew a thing about paintin’. Only they 
don’t. Painters don’t ever come any more, 
now that mother’s been in the papers. All 
they do is send her anonymous letters to 
say how badly she paints. All these writers 
and critics and poets just know she’s been 
in the English magazines so they have to 
come and show her how much they like her 
stuff. It’s pretty tough, y’know, because 
the men have to sleep in my room. Timmy 
was home from West Point this summer for 
his furlough and we had three gaspers all 
over the place. He can throw a pretty fair 
nightmare and I can snore to beat he— 
time, but 4G 

“Diplomacy,” said Maggie, ‘‘is per- 
fectly useless against artists and poets be- 
cause they have no shame.” 

The whelp looked on her with deeper 
consideration and nodded not unkindly, 
crossing his long legs. He agreed, ‘‘They 
haven’t much. Dunno but what mother 
makes a mistake lettin’ them get in the 
house at all. Father thinks they’re after 
free feed most of the time. The poets make 
him sickest because, y’know, they always 
drool about birds so much, and they never 
can tell a wren from an oriole.’’ He pointed 
a thumb at the glaring plumage of a tana- 
ger and sniffed, ‘‘ This gasper the kids tried 


said Maggie, ‘‘ Miss Dolceda 
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to fry said that was a 
Oh, if you wanted to .: 
mother hasn’t got any 
one of Robby, but ite i. 

“T’m so sorry,” said M 
cigarette into her green t; 
hoped But I supp 
have kept her from work 
By the way, Oswald,” s] 
think Hugo Wallis is com 
Didn’t he say something: 
last evening?” 

“Yes,” I said, wonder 
repay her for “Oswald.” 

Maggie beamed as the w 
clicked the jade against he 
eres “ I know you'll lik 

“ee oet? 

“He’ s ‘committed poems 
a critic.” 

“‘That’s worse,” said th 
the core of his ‘apple ae 


“The poets kind of m 
They recite stuff. But 

loathsome. I’d better tel 
don’t know when this bun 


The whelp cried, “Then 
12:20,” and went in a gall 
soles through the doorw 
a falling glow, “ I 
A voice sank in the sun 
us, ‘‘Thunder, Alex! Y, 
a shadow. What’s the mi 


Dolceda Corm said slowl 
of him. When’s he comin 
“Noon train. Mothe 
claimed, ‘I’ve only got 
home here, and I’m not 
gasper for you! He’sa @ 
Maggie sat straight on 
and grinned, 


ly, Lexy; 
speed, ‘‘I dunno. 
took me to lunch. C 
He ain’t,”’ she brooded, 
make any mention of hi 
dunno.” 
This voice belonged t 
smell of apples blown 4) 


tains among the silent bir¢ 
given it slow depth and 
word came patiently with: 
the syllables. 

“Go see if that nurse h 
Ella. If she has she be 
Did you mail those socks | 

“Yes’m,”’ said Alex; “bu 
stand another gasper r “ 

“Oh, hush up,” the 
dered from her sunny 
quiet house; “I do w 
come. Bub and Hughie a 
"em carry on. A good p 
tainin’ for babies. A dl 
writer kind of serious. 
awful solemn about 
stimulatin’ to him. I do 
always think it flatters : 
talked of like she was a p' 
girl with the silver hat wa 

Maggie stopped powder 
called, ‘‘I’m nothing but ¢ 
rator, Mrs. Corm. Though 
a picture to sell.” 

“Good gracious,’ > said 
“‘T’ve painted five this yeal 
had time to do more. I: 
artist. Those young won 
York that can sit down an 
nudes and a landscape in a 
just dazzles me, I have’ 
paint. I’m doin’ one of 
father, but it’s just family. 
Excuse my not comin’ doy 
wear out old wrappers, pa 

She soothed me. I no kc 
became of Hugo Wallis, bt 
ceda to talk on. Her son 
step of the stairs and ar 
this blight’s coming on 
but Dolceda’s voice came 
fume, lazily perfect, cn 

“You oughtn’t call 
might be a friend of Mr 
your name, sister?” 

“I’m Mrs. Blaine.” 

Dolceda pondered for 
while the Alex scowled. wit 
his shirt, then the voice | 
you Set a ‘widow too.) 

es. 


“T see,’ said Dolce 
talks awful English, Tike I 
out-west accent.” 

Maggie called, “He’s fr 
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is Everyman's town—the typical 
rrican community—the place 
\ live and labor. 


sung men get jobs, take wives, 
\ mes and acquire household goods, 
(nts and property as their earning 
creases. 


the years bring prosperity, they 
| usinesses, build suburban resi- 
a clubs and send their children to 


le, Fate with ever poised shears 
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lina-ize as you prosper — 


probable is some form of loss. The more anid 
able your assets, the more do they demand 
the absolute protection guaranteed by the 
strongest multiple-line insurance organiza- 
tion in the world—the Etna Life Insurance 
Company and afhliated companies. 


To Etna-ize is to forestall financial dis- 
aster in every form. It is to guarantee en- 
joyment of family, friends and fortune—the 
reward for years of ceaseless toil. 


To Etna-ize is to avoid the mistakes of 
others. It is to take wise counsel from men 
who know all the risks you face—to spend 
no more than necessary to obtain the pro- 
tection you need. 


Etna representatives, everywhere, are 
proud to be known as Etna-izers. There is 
an 4Etna-izer in your community. He is a 
man worth knowing. 


A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


*ASUALTY and SURETY CO. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


ee a 
Ke: 


A&tna-ize according to your needs— 


as you prosper and as your 
obligations increase 


For seventy-three years the A2tna Life Insurance Company 
has been administered by New England men imbued with 
traditions of New England’s honored ideals. 


By keeping continuous faith with these principles, its clients 
and its own organization, it has built up a financial strength 
and a sales and service organization able to AXtna-ize the 


American public with practically every necessary form of 


insurance. 


Etna protection includes 


Life Automobile Burglary 
Accident Compensation Plate Glass 
Health Liability Water Damage 
Group Life Transportation Fire 
Group Disability Fidelity Bonds Marine 

Surety Bonds 


These, and numerous related forms of Aitna-izing provide 
full protection for all your insurance needs—safeguard life, 


property and business. 


of Childh dh 


Wert would you not give for 

such arich gift; to be able for 

| just a few minutes to feel again the 
care-free joy of youth? | 


Here is real boyhood—and intivood 
—fun, but fun that the oldér folks | 
willenjoy just as keenly as the young- 
sters, in Educational’s new series of 
Juvenile Comedies. | 


} 


And for the first time a serious at- 
tempt is being made through fun 
films to advance the fine work being 
done among children by such 
organizations as the Boy Scouts—to 
appeal to the best in boys and girls, 
as well as to make you la iia 


Juvenile 
“COMEDIES - 


JUVENILE COMEDIES bear the 
Educational Pictures trademark, as 
do such other eplendid Short Sub- 
jects as Christie Comedies, Mermaid 
Comedies (Jack White Productions), 
Hamilton Comedies,) Jack White 
Comedy Specials, Tuxedo Come- 
dies, Cameo Comedi s,““Sing Them 
Again”’ Series, Lyman H. Howe’s 
Hodge- Podge, Wilderness Tales 4 
by Robert C. Bruce and Kinograms, % 
The Visual News of /All the World. ay 


There is a theatre in your neigh. } 
borhood that ea these pictures 


“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM” 


When van ‘See thie Sign Go In. 
It’s the Sign of a 
Whole Evening’s Entertainment 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, INC, 


i E. W. HAMMONS, President 


Executive Offices, New York 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“T see,’ Dolceda said, and a dreadful 
sense of her omnipotence danced in my 
brain. She sat on this staircase and knew 
everything. She was a force of Nature, a 
rain or a wind. ‘‘An’ what’s your home 
town, sister?’ 

“Fort Wayne.” 

“‘T see.” 

The pause was filled with yells of a dis- 
tant battle between or among children, 
Hidden, Dolceda commanded, ‘‘You go 
tell Bub to quit teasin’ Robby, Alex, or if 
it’s Robby teasin’ Ella, youslap him. But 
if it’s Robby fightin’ that Glauber pup, you 
let him be. And get Mrs. Blaine some of 
those apples out of the green bowl in the 
pantry. And if that nursemaid’s done 
scrubbin’ Ella, you: tell her to catch Hughie 
and begin on him.” 

“Mother, it’s 11:20! This gasper ——”’ 

“Hush your mouth,” the celebrity told 
him, “and go do like I said. Don’t slam 
the door ’cause you’ll wake baby. Mrs. 
Blaine, you better hang around by the 
hotel so’s to catch this Wallis boy goin’ 
back to the train. I’m sorry to’ve been so 
kind of inhospitable, but I’m awful busy 
on a picture. It’ s been real nice meetin’ 
you. Good-by.” 

A door shut. The smell of apples had 
become a drowsy music rippling about the 
perched birds which regarded us with eyes 
of civil glass. Doleceda Corm had gone 
back to work and Maggie sighed, ‘‘That’s 
alady! Any mere woman would have come 
down to look at me! But she didn’t! It 
takes genius to behave so beautifully! I 
do think Hugo has more sense than you 
say!” 

“‘T’ve said absolutely nothing about your 
Hugo!” 

Maggie gave me no attention, counting 
tips of gray gloves: ‘“‘Timmy—he must be 
the oldest; Alex; Bub; Hughie; Robby; 


Ella; baby.” 
“You’ve left out Kitty.” 
“And Kitty,’ shesaid. “It makes eight 


anyhow. And a husband. Genius, my 
dear! But I’m so encouraged about Hugo. 
His taste’s developing! I’m afraid she 
won’t get rid of 
him so easily as 
all that! I——” 
She beamed upon 
young Alex with 
his hands full of 
vermilion apples 
and said, “Just 
stick those in 
your pockets, Os- 
wald. It was so 
good of Mrs. 
Corm to see us. 
Do please tell her 
I’m so sorry to 
have bothered 
her. Good day.” 

The whelp put 
us into the car 
and implied by a 
general move- 
ment in all his 
muscles that the 
strain of staying 
near us had been 
too great. He 
flopped on the 
steps of the porch 
and began tostuff 
a pipe before 
Johnson had the 
engine started. 
We rolled down- 
hill and a child 
with orange hair 
threw an apple at 
us from a pear 
tree near the 
gates. Maggie 
decided, ‘‘ That 
must be Robby. 
They always call 
devilish brats 
such caressing 
names. I hope 
she doesn’t let 
him throw any- 
thing hard at 


Guggles. Tell 
Johnson to find 
this hotel.’ 


“You ought to 
cultivate a voice 
like that,” I said. 

““Mydearman, 
I couldn’t. It 
takes eight chil- 
dren and years of 
patience. I feel 
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“Hey, Lexy,’ the Small Boy Yelled, “Throw Another! 
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quite sentimental about Dolceda. I think 
I’ll send her that rather big Empire console. 
It’d do for the stuffed owl to stand on. She 
has a mind above decoration, anyhow.” 

She propped her feet on a strapontine 
and shut both lids. The jewel shook on her 
coat and she beamed into nothingness. The 
car gallantly slowed before a hotel that 
promised dyspepsia by each false stucco 
flower of its cornice, and Johnson looked 
back at us with eyes of hope. I shuddered. 
He would soon be driving back toward New 
York, sleepless. I was somehow sure of 
that. 

“How d’you think Mrs. Corm’ll get rid 
of Hugo?” 

“Don’t know. Only,” 
‘she will.” 

“T know she will. 
the method.” 

“T can think of three, but she’s a gentle- 
woman, so she won’t use any of them. I’ll 
bet you,’”’ Maggie purred, ‘‘twenty dollars 
that she doesn’t even see him.” 

I said “Done,” because having heard 
Dolceda speak, Hugo would want to hear 
her speak again, and helped Maggie up the 
steps of the hotel. From a window of the 
lobby we saw Hugo Wallis jolted past in an 
open carriage such as still trail from stations 
in the quiet world, and Maggie rapped her 
cigarette tube on her teeth constantly as 
the old horse trotted around the red high 
school. 

“T must say you're plucky!”’ 

“Oh—why not. be? Nearly everybody,” 
she said, ‘‘is, when it comes to the pinch. 
It took,more pluck to start down here than 
to—to stand here and wait. You might go 
get me some spirits of ammonia. Hugo 
likes it when he has a headache.” 

Tottleville had two visible drug stores, 
but the first was closed for its owner’s noon 
meal. The second had a curious clerk whose 
hands moved in mildness while he bound 
up a flask of essence and tied it violently 
about the neck with three twists of string, 
observing me by inches. His eyes dallied 
on my waistcoat endlessly and then whipped 
their blue centers away to some noise of 
the street. A big car flashed in the mirror 
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might recline, plastering his tender under- 
parts with mud to protect them from the 
flies; for the flies and mosquitoes, as if 
aware that their span of life was drawing 
to a close, were vicious and persistent. 
They swarmed over the patriarch as he 
traveled, boring down through his coarse 
hair, and he twitched his loose hide con- 
tinuously to dislodge the singing pests. 
He passed by the bull that lounged in 
the wallow, but the pangs of hunger still 
assailed him and he snatched bites of grass 
as he progressed. The piercing alarm call 


of a marmot sounded from the meadow | 
above, and the patriarch darted for cover. | 
The wailing ery of the conies and the shrill | 


trilling of Columbia squirrels swelled the 
tumult. The old buck deer rose from his 
bed in the patriarch’s line of flight and 
peered above the brush, his nostrils flaring 
to sample the wind that drifted down from 
the meadow. There was a sucking gurgle 
of mud as the bull elk lurched to his feet in 
the wallow. High on the rock slide, the 
ancient bighorn ram stood on a point and 
peered down into the meadow. 

The patriarch took advantage of every 
bit of cover, darting swiftly from one rock 
heap to the next, and so mounted to his own 
retreat. 

From the top of a flat rock he surveyed 
the meadow and added his own voice to 
the volume of protests as he observed the 
huge grizzly and two cubs that had invaded 
the premises. 

The old silvertip paid no heed to the 
vocal eruptions occasioned by her presence. 
She was engaged in excavation work, rip- 
ping up the heavy turf in the center of a 
bank of glacial lilies, flopping the sod wrong 
side up and devouring the bulbous roots of 
the lilies thus exposed. In the course of an 
hour the bear family ripped up an incred- 
ible area of turf and consumed perhaps a 
bushel of the succulent roots, ended by 
digging out a nest of Columbia squirrels, 
and headed down into the shade of. the 


timber. 

The bull elk, finding himself directly in 
their line of march, was afflicted with sud- 
den panic and crashed off down the coun- 
try. The tree-line folk settled back to 
normal. The old ram resumed his nap on 
the rock slide, and the buck grazed out into 
the meadow. 

That night the frost was heavier than 
usual and thin slivers of ice formed round 
the edges of still pools. The summer had 
come to a close. 


Painted Autumn 


HE air was crisp and cool even at mid- 
day, and the white frost in the meadow 
lingered of mornings until the sun was high. 
The vast banks of flowers were gone, but 
the coloring of the higher hills seemed only 
intensified. The leaves of the tiny snow 
willows in the meadows had been touched 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Gentlemen—A Shaving Cream 
Which does five things men wanted 


By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


I present you a Shaving Cream, based on 60 years of soap 
study. Before we made it, we consulted 1,000 men as to 
what they most desired. And we made up and tested 130 
formulas before we met their requirements. 


You wanted abundant lather. We gave you a cream which 
multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 


You wanted quick action. We gave you a cream which 
softens the beard in one minute. 


You wanted lasting lather. We gave you a lather which 
maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. 


You wanted fine after-effects. We gave you palm and olive 
oils. We gave you a shaving cream which is a cosmetic— 
a soap and a lotion combined. 


But we gave you more. We gave you something no man 
ever asked, because no man knew the requirements. 


We gave you a cream with strong bubbles. They support 
the hairs for cutting. The lighter creams let hairs fall down, 
so you need to shave over and over. 


Consider the result. We came to men who were using other 
shaving creams. Some were wedded to them. And we won 
them away—nmillions of them—to this new-type Shaving 
Cream. In the past few years, Palmolive has become the 
leading Shaving Cream of the world. 


Not by claims, not by boasts, but simply by doing for you 
men what no one else had done. 


Now we ask a ten-shave test, in our mutual interest. Learn 
what we have done to delight you. Tell us whether we 
have failed or succeeded, according to your ideas. 


5 New Attainments 


1—It multiplies itself in lather ness for ten minutes on the 


250 times. face. 
>It softens the Damseaone 4—Strong bubbles hold thehairs 
: erect for cutting. 
minute. 


5—The palm and olive oil blend 


3—It maintains its creamy full- brings fine after-effects. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Follow with Palmolive After Shaving Talc. 
An invisible way to that well-groomed look. 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 2204 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-573, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
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What about low air pressure 


It is a generally 
recognized fact that 
as you lower air pres- 
SULe sitieea “fines yvOLl 
increase the pas- 
senger’s riding com- 
fort. Car owners 
likewise know that 
low air pressure, by 
absorbing theshocks 
of the road, gives 
greater protection to 
the car’s mechanism. Skidding also is 
practically eliminated. But it is not so 
generally understood that some tires can 
stand lower air pressure better than 
others. 


Visualizing the importance of the low 
air pressures which can be used in the 
General Cord. Note how the General 
moulds itself to the irregularities of the 
toad as compared to the action of a 
highly inflated tire. 


Unless a tire is correctly designed and 
unless there is built into it the quality 
and stamina to stand up under the 
additional strain, its life and length of 
service will be materially shortened. 


CORD TIRE @ 


©-FL-h@r=B“Y-— --EFeE, 


GE NIE eas 


For years General Cord users have 
known and enjoyed these features. They 
know that you can run the General 
Cord on surprisingly low inflation and 
still get the exceptional mileage which 
has made the name “General” famous 


You cannot judge how much, interna 
wear a tire can stand by looking at it 
but by using it you can be certain 
Tests were recently made to determine 
this point. Eleven of the leading core 
tires were tested by a disinterested body 
of indisputable authority. The result: 
and findings gave the General Cord first 
place. This test simply confirms what 
users of the General Cord have knowr 
for several years—that it has long tin 
mileage with real riding comfort. 


Ask the General tire dealer to tell you 
the story and note the pride with which 
he explains this Cord’s unusual merits. 


oes a long way 
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were no longer heard. They had winged 
southward ahead of the big snows. 

And the patriarch’s tribe fed on, feast- 
ing endlessly. The copperheads sought 
their burrows and appeared no more. The 
painted autumn traveled down through the 
hills toward the low country where the 
floors of the valleys were still garbed in 
green while the last leaves were falling along 
the tree line. 

Still the marmot tribe was abroad and 
feasting, and the conies were still busily 
engaged in building their haystacks in the 
crevices of the rock slides. 


The Freeze-Up 


HE dawn was cold and gray and the 

mounting sun seemed unable to dis- 
perse the gathering clouds. Banks of fog 
floated in the pockets of the hills and 
swirled in milky drifts round the naked 
peaks. The heavy leaden skies seemed to 
close down upon the hills. 

The patriarch of the marmots emerged 
from his burrow and prowled among the 
rocks. Few of his tribe were abroad. His 
recent appetite failed him and he had small 
desire for food, merely nibbling a few blades 
of grass. The feverish activity that had 
urged him on had subsided and a growing 
lethargy assailed him. 

Throughout the whole day and the fol- 
lowing night the scurrying gray clouds and 
drifting fog banks obscured the higher 
peaks, and when the patriarch came forth 
in the morning there was no answer to his 
whistled greeting. The voices of the mar- 
mots were no more to be heard in the hills 
and the meadows were empty. A cony 
wailed from the rock slide. 

The wind died suddenly and a dead calm 
claimed the hills asif all Nature hung in sus- 
pense, awaiting the clash of elements that 
might break their bonds at any moment. 
A similar calm stole over the patriarch. 
All desire for food had left him and he felt 
disinclined to travel, so kept to the flat 
rock before his burrow. A great lassitude 
enveloped him and soothed his senses. 

The first white flakes sifted down into 
the meadow, scatteringly at first, then 
thickening till all distant objects were ob- 
secured. The patriarch shrilled his farewell 
whistle to the open world. Pika, the cony, 
piped an answer from the rocks above. 
The old marmot twitched his loose hide to 
shake the melting flakes from his fur and 
crawled into the depths of his burrow. He 
was drowsy and curled up for a nap. For 
several days he was restless, rousing for an 
occasional prowl through the labyrinth of 
passageways that formed his underground 
retreat, but a growing stupor dulled his 
senses. 

Outside it snowed steadily for two days 
and nights, and the blanket of snow sealed 
over the crevices of the rock slides and the 
mouths of the burrows that sheltered the 
timber-line folk. Then the leaden skies 
lifted and the air cleared of swirling flakes. 
The peaks loomed in a solid glare of white 
and there was not a track to mar the smooth 
expanse of milky drifts in the meadow. 
The after-storm cold clamped down and 
the tinkle of running water among the 
rocks was stilled. The wind sprang up and 
increased to a gale that screeched among 
the gorges and lashed the snow into mo- 
tion, scouring it from exposed ridge and 
sifting it into mighty drifts in the sheltered 
pockets. 

The moon rose upon a white world. A 
fox, the only living thing that moved at 
timber line, crossed through the meadow 
and halted to toss his weird, unearthly 
squall afloat upon the wind. Deep down 
in his burrow the patriarch stirred drowsily 
and took a turn about his runways, then 
lapsed. into the hibernation stupor to sleep 
the long sleep for seven months beneath 
the timber-line snows. 
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WEED BUMPERS 


ROWDED quarters and con- 
stant shifting of cars! Collisions 
are bound to occur—and how 
those dented fenders and bodies or 
broken lamps and radiators do tax 
those who have pride in their cars! 


Equip your car with WEED BUMPERS 
front and rear and safeguard against 
the disfigurements inside the garage 
as well as the more serious colli- 
sions. Keep your car spick and span 
and safe for your own use—and 
against the day you may trade it in. 


Write for folder illustrating the full 
line of WEED BUMPERS. Give us 
the name of your dealer and car. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. REE 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario DD, 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Chains for All Purposes 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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all statements along this line by the far 
from disinterested resident. For example: 

“The workman out here is a wholly 
superior type because he is through with 
his wanderings. This is his Mecca, the goal 
of his heart’s desire.” 

All of which is the veriest bosh, if intended 
as an inclusive statement, in view of the 
well-known and ever-increasing migration, 
not only of unskilled casual laborers but of 
highly skilled mechanics to the Pacific 
Coast and back each year. Among railroad 
shopmen alone there is a regular seasonal 
movement from Chicago southwest through 
El Paso and Yuma in the fall, up along the 
Coast in the winter, back to Chicago in the 
spring, and so on. 

There should be general agreement, how- 
ever, on the following practical statement 
made by Henry W. Louis, a factory owner 
and a member of the State Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission: 

“Working conditions out here are for 
the most part modern because they are 
new. It is no particular credit to an em- 
ployer here to put up a good factory in 
which conditions are favorable, because we 
are young, fresh, hearty and healthy. I 
do not think the workers want something 
for nothing. They have no use for pater- 
nalism. A good lunch place or cafeteria is 
necessary, especially where women are em- 
ployed, so that they won’t have to get 
dressed up to go out. We should also pro- 
vide clean, sanitary toilets and plenty of 
air, light and heat. But I do not think the 
employer who provides these has any right 
to pat himself on the back because of his wel- 
fare work. These are not evidences of good 
will. They are business necessities. They are 
the part of business to get efficient results.” 


Cheap Labor a Menace 


I asked Dr. John R. Haynes whether 
factories were going to bring to Los Angeles 
slums and tenements, strikes, bitterness 
of conflict, smoky grimy atmosphere and 
hordes of sad-faced weary operatives. Doc- 
tor Haynes, it should be said, is the chief 
advocate and, in a sense, supporter of 
municipal ownership in the city, and though 
a man of means himself, does not always 
find himself in entire accord with all the 
policies of most of the other men of means. 

He replied: “‘If we are economically wise 
and public spirited, we will prevent such a 
development. My understanding is that 
cheap, underfed, underhoused workers are 
expensive in the long run. The haggard 
worn types are unnecessary.”’ 

Up to this point the reader, unfamiliar 
with California, may gather the impression 
that Southern California is all 
there is to the state, industrially 
speaking. It is not the intention 
of the writer, however, to leave 
any such erroneous impression 
with those who finish the article. 

Though the industrial growth 
of Los Angeles has been more 
spectacular and sensational: than 
that of San Francisco, it must be 
added that such growth has not 
necessarily been more important. 
Indeed, the last Federal census, 
based on 1919 figures, showed that 
the metropolitan area of San 
Francisco Bay turned out prod- 
ucts valued at just under $1,000,- 
000,000, as compared with 
slightly over $400,000,000 for the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. 

It is true that the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area includes five coun- 
ties, but together they are only 
about two-thirds the area of the 
one Los Angeles County, and are 
an integral part of the San Fran- 
cisco district. It is true also that 
the census did not include motion 
pictures, but even if it had, the 
San Francisco Bay area would 
still have produced twice as much. 
Los Angeles has grown with ex- 
treme rapidity since 1919, but the 
industrial growth of bay cities 
like Oakland and Richmond, has 
also been very great indeed, and 
into these cities have come num- 
bers of branches of the larger 
Eastern manufacturing concerns. 

There is little doubt that San 
Francisco, so long without a West 
Coast rival in either trade or pop- 
ulation, views with astonishment 
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This Winery at Richmond, California, Was Said to be the Largest in the World 
Before the Volstead Act 


and, possibly at times and in moods, with 
some little displeasure, the booming of 
its lusty young competitor. It is not so 
long ago that Los Angeles was the butt of 
jokes and contemptuous remarks on the 
part not only of Easterners but even more 
of the native San Franciscan. Los Angeles 
had no harbor, power, water or fuel, but it 
produced them all, and has rushed ahead 
like a torrent. 

The basis, of course, of Los Angeles’ 
growth has been the ever-mounting flood 
of Middle Western tourists,/small retired 
capitalists and home seekers. San Fran- 
cisco probably did not want these people 
in the beginning of the movement, and 
might grimace a bit even now at the diges- 
tive process, much as it would like the 
trade that goes with added population. 
But San Francisco would not have gotten 
many of these people, even if it had tried. 

They preferred a small, unformed com- 
munity where they could impose their own 
life and customs, to one which was dis- 
tinetly cosmopolitan, settled and socially 
stratified. And to be quite frank about it, 
the retired Iowa capitalist. who moved 
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West before the Eighteenth Amendment 
and who wanted a quiet place in which to 
bring up his children, preferred prohibi- 
tionist towns like Long Beach and Pasadena 
to the supposedly moister city on the bay. 

It is highly dangerous for a mere East- 
erner to inject himself into any local Cali- 
fornia dispute on the subject of climate. 
But after considerable study I cannot 
discover any very substantial difference in 
climate between the two metropolitan 
areas, at least from the standpoint of in- 
dustry. The city of San Francisco itself 
has very distinctive climatic phenomena; 
but it is only one of several important 
sections of the metropolitan area, and 
within that area a great variety of climate 
is to be found. 

In some of the sections or valleys around 
or near San Francisco Bay, if not in the city 
itself, there appear to be about the same 
number of clear and sunny days, and the 
same absence in winter of extremely low 
temperatures that characterize the south- 
ern part of the state. Indeed, it could 
hardly be otherwise, for the climate of Cali- 
fornia as a whole, excepting the mountain 
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largest trade arteries west of the Missis- 
sippi. Half the waters of the state drain 
into the bay through these rivers. 

To a large extent the people as well as 
the products of the Great Central Valley 
drain into the bay district in the same way. 
It is true that cities sell to people and not 
to geography, and Los Angeles through the 
aggressiveness of its banking system has 
broken into the lower half of the San 
Joaquin Valley, which in turn is the lower 
half of the Great Central Valley. But Los 
Angeles is far removed from the Great 
Central Valley as a whole, while San 
Francisco sits at the very edge of the 
valley, halfway between north and south. 

The Easterner thinks of citrous fruits as 
California’s crop, but deciduous fruits are 
also of great importance, and San Francisco 
is immediately adjacent to territory where 
two-thirds of the entire agricultural pro- 
duction of the state takes place. 


Labor Conditions 


Thus San Francisco has great natural 
advantages, which make for business 
growth. But it has, or has had, marked 
and patent disadvantages. For one thing, 


‘factionalism has not been subordinated in 


that city for the immediate business in 
hand of winning new markets and indus- 
tries, the way it has in Los Angeles. It has 
been more difficult to get strong forces to 
coéperate. There was plenty of codperation 
after the fire and in connection with the 
exposition, but until recently the city’s 
attitude toward sharing in the tornadolike 
expansion of Los Angeles only tended to 
confirm the lines in Bret Harte’s famous 
apostrophe to San Francisco: 


Serene, indifferent of Fate, 
Thou sittest by the Western Gate. 


The same condition was described to the 
writer in far less agreeable language by a 
man whose name naturally cannot be used 
in such a connection, but who is as near the 
top as they grow. 

“Do you want to know the real reason 
why Los Angeles has forged ahead faster 
than we have? Don’t quote me, but it is 
because we have too many men around 
here in the business and financial world 
who won’t coéperate.’’ 

Another handicap under which San 

Francisco suffered until about two years 
ago was its reputation as a labor-ridden city. 
Political and labor-union evils had grown 
up over a long period of years, and there 
sae a cheap and dirty political mess as 
well. 
Investigations gradually cleared up the 
political mess, but the business community 
did not come to death grips with its labor 
evils until two or three years ago. 

It is admitted that the violent type of 
power-drunk labor leader who flourished 
in San Francisco in the older days gave the 
workman protection which was needed. 
But from giving protection the leaders went 
on to build up a self-destructive system. It 
is said the point was finally reached where 
the Subtreasury had to get permission from 
a labor leader to load or unload specie. 
Picketing is reported to have gone to such 
extreme and absurd lengths that unions 
hired professional picketers, instead of roll- 
ing their own, as it were, and when the 
picketers struck for higher wages the unions 
employed nonunion picketers, the striking 
picketers thereupon picketing the nonunion 
or scab picketers. 

The break came in the building trades 
when in 1921 the unions refused to abide 
by arbitration after accepting it. As a 
result of and following a series of strikes in 
different lines, in which organized labor 
was defeated, not only the building trades 
but shipbuilding, the metal trades, seamen 
and longshoremen, the tailoring trades and 
many other lines were put under the Amer- 
ican plan. 

According to the last available figures, 
77 per cent of all persons engaged in manu- 
facturing industries in San Francisco are 
now employed in open shops, 8.7 per cent 
in closed shops, and less than 15 per cent 
in shops the policies of which are not stated. 
The building and metal trades are said to 
be entirely open shop. 

San Francisco has been handicapped in- 
dustrially likewise by lack of space. The 
outstanding physical facts regarding the 
city are its peninsula location and hill areas. 
People are more or less massed down on 
top of one another, a situation which 
breeds labor troubles, although there is no 
such congestion as in the East Side tene- 
ments of New York. 
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The Twin Peaks Range bisects the city 
from north to south, and a series of lateral 
ridges practically connecting this range 
with the bay front cut the city into a num- 
ber of strongly isolated districts. ‘‘This 
situation presents a handicap or asset, ac- 
cording to treatment,’’ as one careful sur- 
vey expresses it. “The hill area offers 
opportunities for residential-district plan- 
ning unsurpassed for beauty and conven- 
ience in America.’ 

San Francisco glories in her hills and she 
has every right to be proud of them. But 
there are hills within a mile or two of the 
heart of the city which are not only useless, 
because unoccupied, but serve as a wall 
which runs right through the city. A few 
years ago an Hastern economist and busi- 
ness student, Dr. B. M. Rastall, was en- 
gaged to make an industrial survey of San 
Francisco, and his first recommendation 
was to cut down these useless hills where 
the expense is not too great, and build tun- 
nels through them where removal would 
be too costly. 

I visited Rincon Hill, the smallest of 
these obstructions, with Doctor Rastall; 
and also Bernal Heights, a much more seri- 
ous obstacle. Although within perhaps a 
mile of the heart of the financial and retail 
district, the first-named hill boasted noth- 
ing except a few goats, a dozen or so shacks, 
and a few boys who looked upon our taxi- 
cab with open-mouthed astonishment, au- 
tomobiles evidently being rare on those 
heights. Doctor Rastall said he had taken 
a party of newspapermen to Bernal Heights, 
only a little farther away, and most of 
them, natives of the city, had never scaled 
it before. 

The removal of Rincon Hill, at a cost of 
only $4,000,000, would create a considerable 
wholesale and loft district, immediately 
adjoining the retail district and the harbor. 
San Francisco has always complained of 
lack of industrial space, yet by removing 
this wart, filling in a square mile of basin 
land beyond, and cutting a few street tun- 
nels through Bernal Heights, it would have 
ample manufacturing space very close at 
hand, entirely unoccupied now, and with 
beautiful unoccupied hills just beyond for 
workmen’s residential purposes. A greater 
opportunity at a smaller cost is difficult to 
conceive. 


Knowledge of the Oriental 


Bernal Heights commands as fine an 
urban view as I have ever seen. It isa large 
area, very lofty, occupied solely by three 
goats, as far as I could learn, but with the 
great proud city at its feet. It should, of 
course, be turned into a park, for though 
the northern section of the city has a splen- 
did system of parks, the southern section, 
in the midst of which stands Bernal 
Heights, is the home of the present and fu- 
ture working-class population and has 
practically no parks. 

“This is a physically difficult city,” said 
Robert Newton Lynch, vice president of its 
chamber of commerce. ‘Its territories are 
disconnected and undeveloped, and many 
great physical changes must be made. We 
are like an athlete preparing for arace. We 
must produce the best possible conditions. 
We must put the city in better social as well 
as physical shape. 

“We are laying the basis here for a great 
future. This is the one point on the Coast 
which cannot think of itself, but must be 
the servant of the entire Pacific empire. 
We cannot live for ourselves because our 
interests are too wide. We area focal point, 
interested in the symmetrical development 
of the whole Pacific empire rather than in 
seizing immediate opportunities. 

“We have a great variety of foreigners 
here, but not the foreign spirit. Here must 
come our American civilization to be tested 
against the Orient. 

“‘Our priceless advantage is knowledge 
of the Oriental, and it is our duty to inter- 
pret to the rest of the country the whole 
Oriental problem.”’ 

There has been left to the last of this ar- 
ticle what is not necessarily its least im- 
portant section, a description of the East 
[San Francisco] Bay District, in relation to 
the industrial expansion of the West. It 
may be that with changes to be made, San 
Francisco itself will forge ahead. Or it may 
be that with development down the penin- 
sula, that section will come to the front. 
But to the mere outsider it seems as if much 
of the future growth must lie with the East 
Bay District, especially in view of what 
has already been accomplished there. 

(Continued on Page 93 ) 
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writer, that Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
Newark bear to Manhattan Island; and 
belong to the Greater San Francisco, just 
as much as Brooklyn belongs to Greater 
New York, and as Jersey City and Newark 
would if not separated by a state line. 

San Francisco will remain the financial, 
executive, jobbing and shopping center of 
its district, exactly as New York does. Just 
like New York, it sucks in a large part of 
the brains and leadership of its district. It 
is the money center, and the place where 
people from the country round about like 
to go to play as well as to buy. Nor is there 
any reason why San Francisco should not 
retain the more concentrated type of in- 
dustries, where large numbers of people 
work in small spaces, tailoring shops, loft 
industries, and the like. 

But the East Bay cities have a vast open 
flat terrain for the heavier industries. They 
have, no doubt, more deep water front 
than San Francisco and Los Angeles com- 
bined. The termini of the three trans- 
continental railroads are on this water 
front, back of which lies directly the vast 
perimeter of flat meadowland upon which 
the factories are built. From this plain 
spread fanlike the streets and car lines to 
the residential hill sections, but a few miles 
farther back. 


Two Great New Outposts 


There is no such great distance between 
city and port as there is between Los An- 
geles and its harbor, nor apparently any 
such reliance upon drayage and teamsters, 
with their interminable strikes, that has 
plagued San Francisco. It is argued for 
the East Bay cities that development is 
easy and transportation simple. 

In the East Bay cities the workman is 
not circumscribed by waters as he is in 
New York or San Francisco. He can 
spread out in his automobile in any one of 
many directions to new bungalow sections, 
more after the fashion of Los Angeles. I 
do not mean to convey the impression 
that these big Western industrial cities 
are all garden spots. They are far from it. 
Oakland has a drab, sad-looking section 
of small houses, said to be the older part of 
the city, and Los Angeles has its girdle 
of shacks. But the two places are very 
similar in having numbers of fresh, new, 
workmen’s residential quarters. 

The writer has ridden through practi- 
cally all the industrial sections of Los An- 
geles and the Oakland-Richmond district. 
The former seems to have more small local 
plants of every description supplying local 
needs; the latter more Western branches 
of the larger Eastern concerns, proportion- 
ately speaking, at least. 

Among other activities, Oakland is the 
automobile center of the West, and the 
larger factories have acted as breeding 
places for smaller accessory plants. The 
largest of the automobile plants is so hand- 
some that it does not seem to have injured 
the residential section surrounding it at all. 
Indeed, there is said to have been an im- 
provement. 

Both Los Angeles and the Hast Bay cities 
lay claim to being the most important and 
rapidly growing industrial centers in the 
West. To the eye of the dispassionate ob- 
server there is little to choose between them. 

The East Bay cities have grown with 
much less advertising and promotion. They 
were not organized originally to entertain 
the tourist as Los Angeles was. But the 
strictly working population has increased 
with great rapidity. 

Naturally the man who works talks less 
about his home city than the man who goes 
there to play. 

Both centers are alike in being stirring 
places, pulsing with quickened life. The dis- 
trict around San Francisco Bay and Los 
Angeles alike are two great new outposts 
of that mechanized civilization which, 
whether we like it or no, is essential to 
modern life in this, our American world. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Atwood. 
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“To Women 
Who Buy Underwear forMen 


We say — 


“Style in men’s underwear 


consists in securing gar- 
ments of the size,weight 
and quality best suited to 
the individual man. And 
of course, it includes that 
beauty of finish which is 
the sign of all goods under 
Wilson Bro$ label. The metr- 
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in men’s underwear and is 
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CAsk. the man behind the 


underwear counter 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS FOR ALMOST 60 YEARS 


Hose,Belts,Garters,Suspenders,Cravats, 
Mufflers, Shirts, Nightshirts, Pajamas, 
Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Knit Gloves 
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New York Paris 
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UST an average leak in all toilet 
tanks in Worcester, Mass., or 
Richmond, Va., or Omaha, Neb.— 
or any other city of about their size— 
would waste in a single day enough 
water to float the mighty Leviathan. 


Think of that when you hear a 
gurgle and squish from your toilet 
tank; and think how easily you 
can stop it permanently. For the 
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Stops the leak 


The patented mushroom shape fits 
down into the valve, positively 
eliminating all leakage. The con- 
struction of one piece of pure live 
gum makes the Mushroom Parabal 
practically indestructible; and— 
makes safe our guarantee of three 
years’ satisfaction ora new tank bulb. 


Ask your plumber. If he hasn’t the 
Mushroom Parabalsend us hisname. 
We'll see that you are supplied. 
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7 $1.25 each 
$1.50 in Canada 


Woodward Wanger Co, 


| Philadelphia 


L Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years | 
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Til SEVEN DEAD MilEN 


so over such a small thing as merely a 
key?” 

“How could I help it, when I think what 
might come on me if I lost it?” 

“You poor man!” said Mrs. Henry 
still again. ‘“‘Why should you worry so? 
Why don’t you just give the key to me?”’ 

“Would you take it?’’ the Seven Dead 
Men asked her. “‘Now? Knowing all the 
dangers?” 

“T would—for you!” said the Widow 
Henry warmly. ‘And I’ll keep it for you 
too. Here, right underneath me heel in me 
own stocking. And good would be the man 
or saint or devil that would force or wheedle 
it out from there.” 

“Tt would be safer there,’’ said Mr. Gal- 
lagher. 

“Tt would,”’ said Mrs Henry. 


II 


dpe amateur investigator came into the 
modest rooms of the two women friends 
of hers, for whom she had been working. 
She was astrong, fine, comely woman of Irish 
ancestors, about fifty years of age. Sitting 
down, with no words, she unlaced and took 
off her right shoe and then her stocking, 
while the two women watched her. 

Taking a small object from her stocking 
heel she held it toward them somewhat 
dramatically. 

“T got it for ye,” she said briefly. “‘Like 
I said I would.” 

“The key!’’ exclaimed the younger 
woman, with the close-cut curly hair, grasp- 


ing it. 

OF the Seven Dead Men!”’ said the older, 
squarer-spoken woman with the carefully 
indifferent manner. 

‘‘Where all them records are,”’ said the 
investigator. 

“That we’re going to send that Meeghan 
to state’s prison with,”’ added the younger 
and brighter-eyed one, and suddenly turned 
from harder to softer emotions. ‘Bridie, 
you’re a duck!” she exclaimed, and warmly 
infolded the amateur investigator in her 
arms. 

“Go on with you now!”’ said the one 
designated by that not inappropriate name, 
finally, though not seriously displeased, es- 
caping from her embrace. 

““Weren’t you afraid?”’ her young ques- 
tioner asked her. 

“Of that murderer?” the older woman 
queried. 

“What? Me?” exclaimed the substan- 
tial-framed amateur investigator warmly. 
“Afraid of that poor drunken shrimp? If 
he ever got funny with me I’d pinch him 
out between my finger and my thumb like 
a candle.” 

“Is he there—at his house now?” they 
asked her. 

‘Sure then, where else would he be?’ 
asked their agent. ‘‘There, drunk and fast 
asleep! And what’ll you do with him now?” 
she asked them in her turn. 

“We shall have him arrested—this morn- 
ing,” said the older, ‘“‘now we have obtained 
the key.”’ 

“And then, Bridie,’’ said the younger, 
smiling pleasantly but bafflingly, “‘we’re 
going to turn him loose.” 

“You’ll arrest him and then you’ll turn 
him loose!”’ repeated their hearer, gazing 
from one to the other. 

“Yes, Bridie,” said the younger, with her 
puzzling smile. “‘That is our purpose. We 
are about to turn the Seven Dead Men 
loose upon Chibosh.”’ 

“Go on with you!” said Bridget Henry, 
identifying again that same dancing devil 
in her eyes she always had on her when she 
was a kid. 

It was still there when, the visitor having 
gone, she called up on the telephone the 
special Federal district attorney, Mr. John 
Henry Peters, who had charge of the great 
Central Bridge horror investigation, reach- 
ing him at his home. 

““We’ve got it for you, and we’ve located 
him,’’ she told him, and gave her details. 

“ Hurrah for you—and votes for women!”’ 
he replied. “We'll have him locked up 
safely in half an hour.” 

It was just about that time afterward, 
when, hearing that this had been accom- 
plished, they called up that Melody, that 
criminal faker who had been the adminis- 
tration’s political press agent. Naturally 
he was much excited. 

““Meeghan will call you up, we think,” 
Miss Dorothy Jones, the younger one, in- 
formed him. 


(Continued from Page 19) 


‘And then, after he has done so, you will 
come over here and consult with us,” the 
older, Miss Winthrop, directed. 

He came, of course, right over, after 
Chinese Meeghan, that political boss of 
Chibosh they were after, had called him up 
and tried him out. He was all in pieces by 
this time, wondering what had happened. 

“Where did you get it? How could you?”’ 
he asked, when they told him about the key 
and the evidence in the safe-deposit vault 
and the practical confession of the Seven 
Dead Men. 

“Oh, that is very simple,” replied the 
younger one with that bright, polite smile 
that she had. 

“When you know more of the activities 
and resources of the women,” said the older. 

“There are thousands of women, of 
course, in a big city like this,’ said the 
younger and more conciliatory, explaining, 
“who are ready to do anything for the 
women’s cause.”’ 

“The best women in the community,” 
added the older and more direct. ‘‘Quite 
contrary to the situation with the men in 
polities.” ; 

“Who are willing to do anything, go to the 
front, anywhere,’ continued the younger. 
‘Join Mayor True’s fake campaign organi- 
zation; get testimony on Meeghan; find 
the Seven Dead Men!”’ 

“Who was it that did that last job?” 
asked Mr. Melody, thinking of all the men 
who had failed on it. “If you don’t mind 
telling me.” 

“Oh, certainly not,”’ said the polite one. 
“Tt was a friend—an old nurse of mine— 
that caught him finally.” 

“But working under us,” said the other— 
“our instructions, you understand. For 
the whole campaign against you and your 
Mayor True and your Chinese Meeghan 
began right here—in this room.” 

“But what’ll I do,” asked Mr. Melody, 
interrupting, thinking always of his own 
position, ‘‘now Chinese Meeghan knows 
that I have double-crossed him and will be 
getting after me?” 

“He won’t go after you,”’ said the older 
woman politician quite positively. ‘Not 
yet a while.” 

“Not while he thinks he might trade 
with you—to save himself—will he?”’ asked 
the younger, softer-talking one. 

“To extricate himself from the situation 
he now finds himself in,’ explained the 
older. 

““But—but,’’ stammered Mr. Melody, 
“that might be all right for now. But what 
can you do for me when Meeghan finally 
finds out that I have double-crossed him? 
How can you keep him from sending me back 
to prison then?’’ 

“We will not disregard your interests 
when that time comes,’ said the older. ‘“‘You 
may be sure of that.’’ 

“We'll get you off with the least possible 
punishment—if you can help us throughout, 
while we put Mr. Meeghan into prison for 
his responsibility for this Central Bridge 
matter,’ said the other, continuing this 
cold comfort. 

“Tf you are entirely faithful to us,” said 
the older one. 

“T’ll be faithful! I'll be faithful! You 
ean count on that!” said Mr. Melody with 
forced enthusiasm. 

“That’s fine,’”’ said the older. 

“That’s perfectly lovely,’ said the 
younger one, “‘for we shall want now to keep 
you busy—to start you right away on your 
new work—for the press.”’ 

“My new work!” repeated Mr. Melody, 
and paused, considering deeply, while she 
gave her answer. 

“Yes,’’ she said. ‘“‘While we turn loose 
the Seven Dead Men on Chibosh through 
the channels of the press.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Melody with a quick 
and intelligent alacrity. For he saw, of 
course, just what they were after. ‘‘We’ll 
turn him loose and wild!” 
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T WAS on Monday morning, in the press 

of Chibosh, that there came the account 
of the capture of the Seven Dead Men by 
a mysterious woman, a sensation over- 
shadowing and burying under a smaller 
headline even the tremendous crisis in inter- 
national ward politics caused by the com- 
bination of the world-wide anarchist plot 
in the greeting of Mayor True to General 
Gonfardino, which had been spread over 
every front page on the morning previous. 
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later edition of this the leading headline 
said: 


BOSS MEEGHAN’S BROTHER OVER- 
COME! 


Below this it gave the pictured record of 
an interesting story its photographic staff 
had secured on the water front, showing the 
taking away from the city for treatment of 
the brother, it was alleged, and business 
partner of Chinese Meeghan. Different 
snapshots showed the ambulance and the 
attendants, and the stretcher on which the 
patient was taken aboard the steamer. 
The face of the sick man was not shown, 
but other portraits given showed the great 
personal resemblance between the stricken 
man, who it was said was on his way 
to Europe for treatment, and his more 
celebrated brother and partner, Chinese 
Meeghan, the silent master politician of 
Chibosh. 

The text published with these pictures 
was more than usually scant. Neither the 
ambulance attendants nor the house of the 


sick man desired to give details beyond ~ 


the fact that it was he who had gone. And 
Chinese Meeghan himself could not be 
found. 

It was upon Wednesday morning that the 
error in this account was corrected and the 
full facts revealed by the headlines and 
text of the rival popular publication, the 
Morning Truth, when it said: 


MEMORY GONE, MEEGHAN GOES! 
In explanation it said: 


Chinese, or Silent, Meeghan, known as the 
uncrowned king of Chibosh, was suddenly 
stricken and entirely deprived of speech after 
luncheon yesterday afternoon, and was re- 
moved at once, on the advice of physicians, to 
shipboard for treatment by European special- 
ists. ° 

“His speech may be recovered,’’ said Dr. 
George Barclay Beagle, his physician, in a 
statement to the press; ‘‘but his memory, for 
now and probably for months to come, is gone. 
There is a deep lesion affecting all the memory 
centers. It may be years before he can re- 
member consecutively.” 

A silent, masterful personality, shunning 
the fierce spotlight of publicity of the present 
day, Meeghan’s method of leaving anony- 
mously in an ambulance, even his face covered 
over on his stretcher, the city he had ruled is 
characteristic of the man. Little known or 
seen by the citizens of Chibosh, those who knew 
him best describe him as a self-made man, often 
kind to his mother and the poor in his ward, 
and state that the story of his having murdered 
his younger brother over a game of craps in 
early life, though often repeated, has never 
been substantiated in any court of law. 

His sudden mental collapse and his leaving 
for the baths of Baden, following the sudden 
breakdown of Mayor True, and at just the 
time when Meeghan’s decision on the mayor- 
alty candidate for next fall is usually being 
brought to a head, has thrown great confusion 
into the political councils of Chibosh. But his 
ane: was, it is alleged, absolutely unavoid- 
able. 

“You can take it from me,” his physician, 
Doctor Beagle, stated positively yesterday, 
“the man’s whole memory is gone. There is 
nothing left.” 


It was on this same afternoon, of the day 
following the news of the refusal of the issue 
of habeas corpus tc John Gallagher, the 
Seven Dead Men, that his attorneys, Gold- 
fish & Goldfish, sat in deep conversation 
with Mr. Michael F. Melody, manager of 
the Phantom Factory of Mayor True. 

Entirely unexpectedly to himself, by the 
sudden and unnatural movements of his 
principals during the past few days, this 
official still sat in the offices which he had 


‘so long directed, holding them very calmly 


by default. His calm, still face still looked 
blandly across his desk at Messrs. Goldfish 
and Goldfish as they addressed him from 
under the great identical portraits of Mayor 
Herman J. True, until recently the mayor 
of Chibosh, speaking warningly, as they 
repeated their offer. 

“Take it or leave it! It’s our last offer 
said Mr. I. Goldfish. 

‘One hundred thousand dollars!’ said 
Mr. A. Goldfish, smiling damply. 

“Tf you don’t take it you’re lost!” said 
the younger attorney in a hard voice. 

“One hundred thousand!”’ repeated the 
older alluringly. 

“You know what Meeghan will do to 
you,” stated the younger, “if you don’t 
come through! How long you’ll be out of 
jail when he knows you’ve done him 
finally!” 

“The same as with Gallagher,’’ said the 
older Goldfish. ‘‘Meeghan speaks the 
word—bing! Gallagher goes to the chair! 
He sends a wireless—bing! You go back to 
Federal prison!” 
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“Will it do you any good—all this?” 
asked Mr. Melody, speaking, but merely 
to gain time. 

“That’s our business,’’ said I. Goldfish 
coldly. 

“Sure it will do good,” said his more 
amiable father. ‘“Ain’t we got Gallagher 
where we want him—sewed up? And can’t 
we sew up that safe-deposit business for 
months and months with the legal acts we 
rae aE eS Ain’t the woman and you all there is 
eft?” 

“Yes; and when I come through for you, 
what about me?” asked Mr. Melody. 
“How’ll I know 1’ll be protected?” 

“We'll fix that up,” said I. Goldfish. 

“Kasy! Easy!” said his friendly father. 

“And what can these women do for 
you,” asked I. Goldfish, “when Meeghan 
once gets after you?” 

“Nothing,” his father answered for Mr. 
Melody. ‘Nothing, nothing! Not even 
keep him out of jail!’ 

“Well, what do you say?’”’ demanded 
the younger, gruffer Goldfish. ‘‘Make it 
snappy!” 

“One hundred thousand!”’ said the al- 
luring older Goldfish once again, smiling 
still more poignantly. 

“Two hundred thousand and Ill do it!” 
said Mr. Melody. 

“Two hundred thousand—for just one 
little wedding!”’ said the older, more emo- 
tional Goldfish, shaking a sad _ head. 
“Crazy! Crazy! All gone!” 

“Will you start right after her tonight?” 
his more abrupt son asked Mr. Melody, 
interrupting with a gesture. 

“In thirty seconds,” said Mr. Melody. 

“You’re on!” said I. Goldfish. 
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T WAS Friday, the second morning from 

this, giving Mr. Melody but one day 
of work on his new enterprise, that Peoples 
Pictures once more startled the reading 
population of Chibosh with its opening 
statement indicating more news in this re- 
markable case: 


HUGE PLOT TO WED SEVEN DEAD MEN 


Below this were pictures of Mr. Gal- 
lagher, the so-called Seven Dead Men, of 
Mrs. Bridget Henry, his captor, who al- 
leged she had been offered a huge bribe to 
wed the former, of the widow’s sitting room, 
in which this was said to have taken place; 
and still another, purporting to be—but 
not really being—a likeness of Mr. Michael 
F. Melody, the most carefully unknown 
man in Chibosh. In the story on its inner 
page it said: 


WIDOW SPURNS GIGANTIC BRIBE 
TO WED CELEBRATED WITNESS 


ALLEGED SENSATIONAL ATTEMPT TO THWART 
JUSTICE. WARRANTS ISSUED 


Having received offers of a large sum of 
money, alleged to be between fifty and a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, if she would wed John 
Gallagher, the so-called Seven Dead Men— 
held as a principal and witness in the great 
Central Bridge horror graft investigation— 
Mrs. Bridget Henry, masking her indignation, 
says she encouraged the negotiations and noti- 
fied the office of the special Federal district 
attorney, John Henry Peters, who is in charge 
of this case. 

Accordingly, secreted in a room adjoining 
hers in the house where she boards, agents of 
the Federal official heard and took down, it is 
alleged, evidence showing an offer of a great 
bribe which would be Mrs. Henry’s if, by per- 
forming and pleading a secret marriage to 
Gallagher, her testimony should be rendered 
useless to the state from the fact that she was 
his wife. 

The offer of the nuptial bribe is said by the 
Federal authorities to have been made by one 
Michael F. Melody, a man of mystery, who has 
for some years conducted an enterprise known 
as the Peoples Political Forum in the Central 
Empire Building. This man is still at large; but 
a warrant is said to be out for his arrest— 
and, it is said, others. The names of two well- 
known political lawyers are also mentioned in 
the affair. Repeated visits by representatives 
of Peoples Pictures to Melody’s headquarters 
disclosed merely the fact that it was empty. 


The Truth, in its evening edition, fol- 
lowing a story similar to this in the morn- 
ing, gave the following news its leading 
headlines: 


GOLDFISH & GOLDFISH GO 
STATE GALLAGHER’S MrEmory Is GONE 


Dr. GEORGE BARCLAY BEAGLE SAILS TO JOIN 
Mayor TRUE IN VIENNA. OTHER POLITICAL 
NOTABLES ON EUROPEAN VACATION 


Leaving temporarily in other hands the case 
of Gallagher, the so-called Seven Dead Men, 
whose attorneys they were, but denying that 
the latest revelation in the celebrated graft 
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case—the gigantic wedding plot exposed by 
the Truth this morning—had any effect on 
their decision, Goldfish & Goldfish, the well- 
known lawyers and politicians, sailed this 
morning upon the Utopia for Europe. 

“Tt is only a legal matter of highest impor- 
tance which would take us from our client at 
this time,” they stated. ‘‘We shall be back at 
the earliest possible moment and in ample time 
to take up the interests of our client, when the 
date is set for the continuation of the investi- 
gation. 

“Besides, it would be useless for the prosecu- 
tion to try to examine him now. Gallagher has 
always been a drinker—a hard-drinking man. 
The shock of arrest has thrown him into de- 
lirium tremens, and his memory is useless—a 
total blank.” 

Dr. George Barclay Beagle was also a pas- 
senger upon thesteamer. Hestated toan Eve- 
ning Truth representative that he went in 
response to wireless messages saying that 
Mayor True’s memory is no better, and asking 
him to meet him for consultation, as his family 
physician, with Doctor Proginthog, of Vienna, 
the great amnesia specialist. Dr. Beagle also 
states that before returning he will probably 
consult with his other patient, Mr. Martin, or 
Chinese Meeghan, at Baden. 

A large number of other leaders in the politi- 
cal life of Chibosh were also passengers on the 
steamship. 


It was on Saturday that further light 
was thrown upon the baffling matter of 
greatest sentimental and sensational in- 
terest in Chibosh, the wedding conspiracy 
of the Seven Dead Men, by the Morning 
Truth’s leading headline: 


ORGANIZED WOMEN IN 
WEDDING PLOT 


PROSECUTOR PETERS ADMITS 
TRUTH’S CONTENTIONS. STATES 
CAPTURE AND DETENTION OF SoO- 
CALLED SEVEN DEAD MEN DUE 
SOLELY TO WOMEN’S VIGILANCE. 
“Was, BuT Is NOT Mayor TRUB’S 
WoMEN HoME DEFENDERS,” HE 
AVERS 


In opening its story it stated: 


John Henry Peters, the prosecu- 
tor of the Federal investigation of 
the Central Bridge horror graft case, 
made a sensational admission to the 
Morning Truth last evening, in the 
statement that the pursuit and cap- 
ture of the so-called Seven Dead 
Men, and the uncovering of the great 
wedding plot—yesterday laid bare 
by the Morning Truth—was, as the 
Truth has stated from the first, the 
work ofahugeorganizationofwomen 4% 
who have been upon this trail for | | 
months. 3 

““These women are livewires,’”’ he ie 
said. ‘‘ You willhearfromthemlater.” 

In response to a question from the 
Morning Truth representative as to 
whether the organization behind 
these women was not in fact Mayor 
True’s Women Home Defenders, the 
special prosecutor said, ‘‘It was, but 
it is not.’’ Further than this he re- 
fused to speak, saying that this was 
a matter which must be announced 
by the women themselves when they 
were prepared to do so. 


Left suspended in the air by 
this new mystery in the myste- 
rious wedding bribery case in the 
career of the mysterious Mr. Gallagher, the 
citizens of Chibosh were not advanced to a 
further understanding until the following 
morning, when the enterprise of the Morn- 
ing Truth led them further, through the 
following headlines and text: 


SEVEN DEAD MEN’S CAPTORS KNOWN 


Srx MILLION WOMEN ON TRAIL 
OF MALE POLITICIANS IN AMERICA AND CHI- 
BOSH. REORGANIZATION OF WOMEN HOME 
DEFENDERS. PLAN TO ELECT 
JOHN HENRY PETERS MAYOR 


Declaring the women voters will yet reform 
both the Federal and local governments of the 
United States, Miss Adelaide Winthrop, one of 
the two women of mystery who planned and 
carried out the sensational seizure of John Gal- 
lagher, the so-called Seven Dead Men in the 
Central Bridge horror investigation, laid bare 
to a representative of the Morning Truth yes- 
terday the ambitious plans, carrying out whjch 
she and one other accomplished the capture 
of Gallagher, the seizure of Mayor True’s 
women’s organization, the True Home De- 
fenders, and by a bitter irony of fate expect 
now to bring about through the last the election 
of the chief rival of Mayor True for the mayor- 
alty, John Henry Peters, at the polls of Chibosh 
next fall. 

“‘The stage is all set for this final action in 
our plan,” she said. ‘‘But it is not to us two 
that the credit is due, but to the class of women 
voters of Chibosh and the United States who 
are now coming forward everywhere to put 
principles into politics. 

“Tt is this kind of women in Chibosh who 
secretly joined and now have taken over the 
old-fashioned fake political organization, first 
known as the True Women Home Defenders. 
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They have at least 95 per cent of its member- 
ship, and have now reorganized it under a new 
name, with their own officers, including Miss 
Dorothy Jones as president and myself as 
secretary.” 

“Miss Jones is the other woman in this 
case?’’ asked the representative of the Morning 
Truth. 

““My associate—yes,” said Miss Winthrop, 
“from the first,when we started on this campaign 
alone, but always certain of success, be- 
cause of our knowledge of the type of women 
who are coming into the new women’s political 
work. It was as representative of this type that 
we early decided—although then alone—that 
we would really and thoroughly clean up the 
city of Chibosh politically, would arrest this 
Mr. Gallagher that you newspapers have 
named the Seven Dead Men, with such others 
as might be found responsible for this Central 
Bridge horror, and elect a man of the caliber 
of Mr. John Henry Peters, the prosecutor of 
ai investigation, as mayor of our city next 
all. 

“From all present indications our purposes 
will all be carried out, including the last. For 
you gentlemen of the press know better than I 


how often a successful prosecution of this kind . 


in Chibosh has carried its prosecutor to the 
highest political offices in this city and the 
nation. And that, gentlemen, is all I have to 
say to you today.” 
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T WAS on Sunday, the morning following 

this interview, that Miss Dorothy Jones, 
the new president of the Chibosh Women 
Voters’ Association—recently the True 
Women Home Defenders—and Miss Ade- 
laide Winthrop, its secretary, were in their 
modest rooms in the older residence section 
of the city, according another interview to 
the newspaper representatives of the me- 
tropolis on the women’s political movement 
of today, and an estimate of its membership. 

“Tell us, won’t you, Miss Winthrop,” 
asked the blond lady reporter, speaking 
for the three male reporters with her, in the 
easy but deferential way she had, “all 
about the women in politics—just where 
they have arrived today. How they com- 
pare with the men in politics.” 

The three men reporters gazed with her 
at the severe but sophisticated figure be- 
fore them. 

“They compare very well, in my opinion,” 
she now asserted, ‘“‘in spite of many com- 
mon misconceptions. For instance,’’ she 
stated, going on, ‘‘the women are the really 
organized sex in this country. I suppose 
you know that.”’ 

The three male reporters gazed back a 
little dimly. But the blond lady reporter 
again spoke for them. 

“You must tell them, Miss Winthrop,” 
she said. ‘Men don’t understand.” 
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“Any man must know,” the latter said, 
scrutinizing the male reporters, ‘‘that his 
own women now belong to more societies 
than he does himself—and more impor- 
tant ones. That is, among the better-class 
women, the really American women, espe- 
cially in the past ten years. 

“There are six million members of 
women’s organizations in this country to- 
day,” she asserted—‘‘all organizations of 
the better class, who constitute the new 
element in American politics, under active 
women leaders.”’ 

“Political organizations?’’ hazarded the 
youngest male reporter. 

“No and yes,’’ replied his instructress. 
“They were not organized primarily for pol- 
itics. They were organized often along other 
lines—literary, social, religious, temper- 
ance—along higher lines of principle. But 
gradually their principles took them into 
politics. 

“You may object,’’ said the speaker, 
gazing at them, as one practical person to 
another, ‘‘that all this organization of 
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“Now Meeghan Sends Down His Threats to Me; it Will Mean My Life if I Do Not Hand it Over”’ 


women is academic, utopian, impractical, 
entirely different from the so-called practi- 
cal politics of men. And in that, I am glad 
to say, I agree with you. 

“What,” she asked now logically and 
severely, “is the great outstanding feature 
of the so-called practical politics in America 
today as it has been conducted by the 
men?” 

The male reporters indicated by shaking 
their heads that they did not know. 

“That it is founded upon a system of 
discards,’’ she asserted. “‘Is it not?” 

““A system of discards?”’ repeated the 
oldest male reporter, quite clearly puzzled 
by the expression. 

“Certainly,” said the speaker. ‘‘You 
must know that. It is written all over the 
American history of the past fifty years. 
The more prosperous and busier and more 
successful men do not take time to perform 
their political duties—you know that. 
They discard the whole matter of politics, 
and it falls necessarily, by default, into the 
hands of the less successful and less intelli- 
gent, who find it worth their while to take 
it up. So not only the voting but the con- 
duct of politics, discarded, falls into the 
hands of social and economie discards.” 

“You mean?”’ asked the lady reporter 
politely. 

“T mean,” returned their teacher, “what 
youall know, that men in political life—pub- 
lie men, officials, and especially political 
managers—are largely the discards of the 
more attractive and lucrative professions; 
men who have not fitted in, usually have not 


ability to fit in elsewh 


cards. And when it come 
the discard is pretty deep, 


men in_ practical politic 
largely from the slums—; 
not only of the city but of t) 
men who have failed as a; 
up to the better jobs proyj 
poorest section. How eo 
wise, with the present a 
toward politics? But I ng 
this,” she said, appealing 
“You know that from m 
in your profession.” i] 

Three of the four repo 
assent to this statement, t} 
slowly and thoughtfully, © 

“So when they speak ¢ 
the main fault in our polit 
has been conducted by n 
their instructress, “I an 
much to dispute the state 
honesty that we so much la 
lack is—but intelligence; 
about by the process of d 
have just outlined to you 
man’s system of governme: 
the so-called practical poli 
of this country. They ha 
the men—in organizing 
country from the bottom 
net result of their boasted y 
On the whole, I prefer, i 

more impractica 
tics—if it is imp 
ganized by the w 
“Just what is 
the blond lady : 
may ask?” 
“Women orgar 
far—from the top 
one prefer this ¢; 
tion—from the wc 
the church societi 
perance organiza 
the men’s organ 
so-called practic; 
the bottom up— 
up, in other wor 
rather more chai 
tainly as much b 
“Tf we do says 
other and youns 
president of then 
who had been li 
speech, with mere 
- bright, cordial bi 
“Why shouldn 
is true?” asked 
with a rigid ins 
shouldn’t we sa} 
coming brings a 
American politic 
and intellectua 
church is founde 
and loyalty of ¥ 
temperance moys 
and most of the 
that she today h 
more interest to 
affairs than man 
is rapidly transfer 
zeal and devotion 
her religion, especially in t 
leisure of her later life, to pl 
* “Then you think,” askec 
reporter, gazing a little qu 
male companions, ‘‘that o1 
woman voter is apt to be 
than the man?” 

“Tet the facts speak for t 
one questioned replied. “1 
Chibosh is the largest pere 
tration and voting by the 
slums and the less prospero 
cated sections, is it not?” 

The male reporters nod 
this. 

“ And what about the we 

“Tt is just the other wa; 
the lady reporter triumpha! 
it up. You’d be surprised. 
can’t make the women regi 
the poorer districts.” 

“Exactly,”’ said the secre 
bosh Women Voters’ Assoc 
organize and function in Pp) 
top down—directly opposit 
And that is why we are gol! 
Henry Peters mayor this fa 
she said to the male repor 
tioning in her turn. 4 

“How can you help it 
“since his work on this bri 
tigation?” mt 

“Tt will be unanimous, | 
see,” the second one confirmé 
oppose him? The old gan 
‘town.”’ i 

(Continued on Pag 
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000 miles 


MITE TRUCKS, as far back as 1917, 
had made 100,000 miles a standard 
of measure for motor truck perform- 
) ance. Hundreds of those veterans have 
nee run on to 200,000 miles, then 300,000 
nes—some even more than 500,000 miles. 
\d other hundreds of later White Trucks 
zh year pass the 100,000-mile mark. 


sated accomplishments are not performance 
tadards. A delivery truck may do 200,000 
nes on fine, level roads with ordinary load. 
Nother truck, laboring with heaping 
od out of a gravel pit many times a 
l@7, or snaking its way over cobble 
tne streets, hauling massive steel 
iders, may deliver equal truck value 

og before its actual mileage reaches 


d more — 


Owners’ records of continuous 
sustained transportation 


But White Trucks—all models—have built up 
mileages in multiples of 100,000, in all lines 
of work, under all conditions of road, load 
and climate. 


White Trucks go every where—over mountains, 
through uncut timberlands, through deep snow, 
over rut-torn or trackless oil fields, through 
deep sand or clinging mud, in the heat of the 
tropics or the sub-zero of the frozen north. 


There are 2,362 White Trucks of all models 


recorded here, each one’s mileage vouched for 
by its owner. There are many additional 
Whites, not listed, with equal mileages 
of which we have no accurate record. 
This list is published annually. No 
other truck manufacturer has ever 
approached such convincing proof 


vn 25,000 miles. Wonpirtton weryance Of Sustained, continuous transportation. 


144 WHITE TRUCKS HAVE GONE 300,000 MILES AND MORE EACH 


apupmily Coti. .s. 1 Koster & Kieiser Cone.2..0siiadie 1 Lehnhardt Candy Co............ 1 Park Auto Transportation Co.... 3 Smith Bros. Motor Truck Co.... 
tig Line..... 1 The Fuller Cleaning Co.......... 2 Lexington Dry Goods Co......... 1 Peerless Stage Co................ 2 Tacoma Brewing Co....... 
asc Co, Jocetws General Petroleum Corp......... 2 Lloyds Transportation Co........ 4 Peninsula Rapid Transit Co.....15 JOM Traxler cine Sa ee 
ity ee 1 Good Hope Water Co............ 1 Long’s Transfer Co........... Pe Perfection Bread Co....... ee | Twin City Motor Bus Co...... 
BOime@ser se... 3 GC. A. Hagen & Con.) oon cec sie. 2 Lynnfield Community, Inc...... 2 J. J. Potts... (EAS & 1 United States Bakery....... 
sito... rere Hancock Bros. Fruit Co........ 2 BEM aMcKay th sche .ictalaed.¥ 1 Puyallup-Tacoma Transit Co. 4 United Transportation Co. . 
Sp tation Co.... 3 Wm. M. Hendrickson............ 1 Madera-Fresno Stage Co..... _ 2 Sacramento-Auburn Stage Gol Valley Transit Co.......... 
rtzion Co........ 1 Hershey Cuban Railway......... 2 R. M. Mathis........ 1 Santa Rosa-Petaluma- Sausalito Vitagraph Co...... 
Bi eee a. 3 Humptulips Logging Co......... 1 Mesaba Motor Co. .. i Stage Co.... 2 Westfield Laundry Co. 
1: | 1 Interstate Bus Lines............. 1 Mesaba Transportation C ‘oO. 2 Alvin M. Schoenfeld. ap White Transit Co., Inc. 
RY Gee ah. Biss ss 1 Mesa O08, & SOM, Covtecanvie. aecid John Michalick | Seattle Transfer Co. | Woodhouse & Co......... 
Brd Cie ty. 5... 2 Joseph Langevin & Co........... 1 H. Minkwitz....... 1 H. O. Seiffert Co. S 1 Wouters Laundry. 
Cy. a 1 SAL SSEAUS Saks 5 cide oes tee ale ta 1 Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) . 3 Chas. Seipp Baking Gous a 1 Yosemite Lavncry. One ee 
wis Line Co.... 5 ite WS EO ee ee ane 1 New Bedford Dry Goods Co...... 1 T. Shanahan, Jr.. fe ae | R. R. Young. ; 
Adam Novitzkie................. 1 
344 WHITE TRUCKS HAVE GONE 200,000 TO 300,000 MILES EACH 
Bridgeman Russell Co........... 2 Crystal Spring Water Co.. cea Fullington Auto Bus Co......... 1 SPB RKCILV Er ofp esse cece sees 
Broadway Taxi Operating Co.... 8 Dallas ia ie Co. ae General Petroleum Corp..... 3&3 Kewanee Boiler Co......... 
W. O. Broyles Furniture Co...... 1 alton Bus Vinee. eee 1 Gifford’s Express Co............ 1 Keystone Express Co...... 
Bullock a1 -p ees Se 4 We DEJOney. ett ee. See ates 1 Hansen Motor Trucking Co...... 1 Kirchner’s. .. Seas 
Burgess-Nash Co................ 1 Denholm & McKay Co.......... 1 iW. HS Harbaugh ee ee 1 C. W. Klemm, Inc. 
Burns & Campbell Co........... 1 Duluth-Virginia White Bus Lines 2 Harper Garage Co............... 1 Kratzer’s Ice Cream Co.. 
California-Fresno Stage Co...... 1 Dumani, Ltd. 3 Haverty Furniture Co. ee, lL S. Laskau. 
California Transit Co............ 7 Duncan & Goodell Co........... 1 Hay Cost see nae 1 Lexington Dry Goods Co. 
Gentral Torpedo Co?. 22.2 2)... 2 Eastern Torpedo Co............. 1 M.)B.\ Hickman? ene a-e 1 City of Los Angeles Police Dept 
Chehalis-Raymond Transit Co... 1 ‘Thesr. Eaton’ Co:, Ltd 77s. Fie: 3 The Higbee Com #3 Peter McCabe. ; ’ 
Clover Leaf Dairy: 3952 (92 l00s6%: 1 Eatonville-Tacoma Stage Co..... 1 Hightower Transfer Line...... sia! McCormick Transfer Co... 
Clovis-Fresno Stage Co.......... 2 Edwards Motor Transit Co....... 2 Highway Transit Co............. 2 C. K. McDonald. 
Rais Cobb Coe 2.ck asi dete 2 ode 1 Emerson Piano House........... 1 Holt Stage Line Co.............. 2 TNC AM Mclivcizee cen ann 
The Coca-Cola Bottling Wks. Co.. 1 Farmers Mercantile Co.......... 1 Hoquiam Ice and Cold Storage... 1 E. M. McKay 
Coes Wrench Co.......... NS Mio: 1 Tonyehazio wae ee eee eet 1 Huddleston Park................ 1 hMelandhlinehransten. Goel anes 
Commercial Transfer Co........ 1 Mike Ferro. sce ee ns 2 The Hudson’s Bay Co........... 1 cLaughlin Transfer Co... 
Nolin be Coneats.. . 5. Le 1 Fleming Brothers............... 1 M. Ls Hullett. eee ee 1 McMahon bec opt es a Co. 
Mets Corliss: & Coos)... 6: 1 Florida Motor Transportation Goo 2 Interstate Bus Lines............. 1 Madera-Fresno i Co.. 
Coner-Barrow Cov: -: 2) oe 1 W. U. Fogwill....... 1 Interurban Autocar Co.......... 1 Main Court Garage. . 
Crescent Silk Dye Co............ 1 Fowler, Dick & Walker.... 34g! Jefferson Highway Trans. Co.... 1 Malandre Bros... 
WerGatalice Costs ssc. ee eee 1 The Fuller Cleaning Co.......... 2 Johnson’s Express Co..........:. 1 Maryland Transportation Os ae 


— Continued on next two pages 


ALTE T RUCKS 


fe ee 


99 


_ 
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100 


Mendham Garage Co............ 
Mesaba Transportation Co. 
John Michalick . : 
Julius Miske. .... 

Thos. Monelle..... 

Motor Transit Co. (Billings) : 
Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) .2 
Mount Wilson Stage Line. 
J. Mullany & Co. . 
National Shawmut Bank. 
North Shore Express Co. 
Ocean County Coal Co 
Orange Tip'Co..... oc. we 
Oregon Box and Mfg. Co....... 
Pacific Baking Co. ae ae 


brat ND RS et bt Pe bt St Pt OD 


Acme Furniture Co...... £3. fenaaiele 
JaN, Adam 8 Con. dxe! Se. 0 ets 
Adams & Pigott Co.... aan 
Addison Auto Bus Co.. ws. Sees 
Akron Pure Milk Co.......... nC 
Akron Storage and Contr. Co.... 
Alabama Coca-Cola Bottling Co.. 
Alamo Foods Co......... 
A. L. Ammen Transportation ¢ Co. 
Andre & Andre. : 
Atlantic Ice and Coal ore 
nae AtZ waee) 
W. Baker....... 
Raietnice Transit Co... 
The Barton Co... 
Bensinger Bros. 
The Berz Co..... : 
Bessemer Taxi Co. . 
The Bledsoe Co........ 
Block & Kuhl Co. 
J. B. Blood Co.. 
Bonwit Teller & Co.. 
The Botzum Bros. Co 
Boulder Bottling Works. ; 
Bradford Baking Co. a ng | 
George M. Brice...... ‘ mi 
Brooklandwood Farms...... 
C. Earl Brown. 
Brumby Chair Co. 
Bullock’s ae? 
W.A. Burpee Mette; « 
City of Calgary, Police Dept. es 
Calgary Brewing and Malting Co. 
California Truck Co. 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Co 
Chicago Cooperage Co. 
Frank A. Cholewinski. : 
L.. J.. Christopher ‘Go: >... 6.) “24a: 
City Ice and Delivery Co......... 
City of Cleveland, Pub. Util. Ces 
Clover Leaf Creamery 5 
City of Columbia. : J 
Columbus Packing Co. , 
The Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle Co. 
Geo. Constable. : 
The Constance Lumber Co, 
Consumers Ice Co. : 
Cook’s Taxi and Transfer Co. 
Cowlitz & Chehalis Railway Co... 


Nv 


re Rp yeh pe ee egy ye ene rag gene eee yep ine atin ogee gag ape myehr RRR 


Abraham & Straus............ an 
Acme Cash Stores: 34. 2.06455 
TON. Adam &:Co..;.. een 
Adams & Pigott Co. sate 
Addison Auto Bus Co.......... 
The Akers & Harpham Coshee 
The Akron Grocery Co..... 
Alaska Transfer Co. ; 
Albemarle Grocery Co. 

R. T. Allen & Bros., Inc. . 
Allen Lumber Co... 

Alling & Cory Co.. 

Alpine Baking Co. t 
American Auto Transit Co. 
American Boiler and Tank Co. 
American Can Co. 

American Chain Co. 

American Ice Co....... ; 
American Railway Express Goz.2 
American Stores Co............. 
American Transfer and Stor. Co. . 
A. L. Ammen Tepnspunyation Co 1 
K. A. Anderson. d 

Andre & Andre..... on 
Andrews & Horigan Come 
Geo. Antanaros.... 
Anthony Brothers, Inc. 
John Arata & Son...... 
Joseph R. Arbiter Co 
Applebaum & Sons. . 
Armour & Co 
Aronson & Palace 
City of Atlanta.. 
Atlanta Baggage & Cab Co.. 
Atlantic Ice and Coal Corp 
Atlantic Refining Co. «has 
Augusta Chero-Cola Bot. Co... 
Bakersfield Brewing Co.......... 
Bakersfield Truck Co. . 

Ea Re Ballinger. acne. 
Barnes Baking Co 
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200,000 TO 300,000 MILES—(CONTINUED) 


Pacific Brewing and Malting Co.. . 
Park Auto Transportation Co... 
Frank M. Pauli Co. 
Peerless Stage Co.... 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Corp 
Perfection Bread Co..... ; 
Petersen Beverage Co...... 
Phelps-Dodge Corp........ 
Puyallup-Tacoma Transit Co. 
Ramos Brothers. 

. S. Reed Grocery Co. 
tr Need ateer see eee 
Mark Regan & Sons $e eee 
William SiRoe wey. Yale eee ee 


1 
3 
1 


H.. BROOKS freee cates scat 1 
Saks) & Co. fee ete ac ee 10 
Sanderville Coca-Cola Bot. Co... 1 
San Francisco Municipal Ry..... 4 
Santa Ana Commercial Co....... 1 
Santa Rosa-Petaluma-Sausalito 
Stage .Go ee Renee Bake eS 7 
John Sauer aa 


Henry Schofer’s Sons............ 1 
Schulze Baking Co. . 


Arlington Setzerw. hoc66 ose ts 1 
Shepherd & Story............... 2 
Smith Bros. Motor Truck Co.... 1 


423 WHITE TRUCKS HAVE GONE 150,000 TO 


J. B. Cox Transportation Co..... 
Crouch Brothers Co............. 
John A. Cunningham 
JohniBs Daniel Comer... 2s ace 
The Denecke Co...) 0c... 1... 
Dixon Transfer and Storage Co.. 
Duluth-Virginia White Bus Lines 
The East Ohio Gas Co........... 
Eastern Torpedo Co............. 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd......... 
Eatonville-Tacoma Stage Co... 
Eberhardt-Hays Music Co..... 
SaEdmondson, 75 yon eee >: 
Chas. Fk. Eggers.Go. sons ee 
Emerick’s Motor Bus Line Co. 
Erie Food Products Co.. ; Ae 
ihore Players- Lasky Corp. ae 
. W. Farnsworth Co........... 
Pine Furniture Co.............. 
Florida Motor hey he at Co. 
Hugo H. Foerster. . 
Foley Auto Delivery . 
Foster & Kleiser Co... .. 
Francis Cartage Co...... 
William L. Freemaz.. 
Friends Hospital............. 
The Fries & Schuele Co.... 
George Bo Fritz7< ao eee 
The Fuller Cleaning Co... 
Ralph Furness. RAE te Ate, 
Gatti- McQuade ‘Cong 
Gearty Brothers. . 
General Petroleum Corp.. 
Georgia Railroad. 
Georgia Railway and Power Co. 
Neil Gibbs...... m 
Gifford & Cullum. . 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. (Milwaukee) / 
A. Graham & Son. 
Great Northern Power Co. 
Fred Gunther Co..:............. 
Hadley Furniture and Carpet Co. 
Hale Auto Corp..... 
Halliday Bros., Ltd. 
Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co 
Hardy Furniture Co............. 
Harley Smith Furniture Co...... 
Harris & Mowry Co.... 
Charles E. Harris................ 


1,451 WHITE TRUCKS 


The H. S. Barney Co......... 
A. L. Bartlett Co. ... : 


Bay Shore Lummie Stage Co. 
Bayuk Bros.fne) ooic8h es 
The Beaver Board Companies... . 
Chas. F. Becker Moy. & Team. Co. 
Henry S. Beidler .:...... @okipeen 
Bekins Van and Storage Co...... 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals.... 
Belmar Moving and Storage Co. . 
Benicia & Vallejo Stage Line..... 
Bennett Gasoline and Oil Co.... 
H. Bercovich Cigar Co........... 
Bergner Plumb., Heat. & Sup. Co 
The Billow Undertaking Co...... 
Samuel Bingham’s Sons Mf¢. Co. 
Block & Kuhl Co.......... 
Blue Ribbon, Ltd..... 
Boggs & Buhieo 
The Louis H. Bolce Co.. att avnoe 
John Bollman Co......... ee 
Boonville Bottling Works... . 
Henry Bosch Co........... 
Boston Fresh Tripe Co......... 
Boston Furniture Co., Inc.... 
Boston Iron and Metal Co.... 
Bourne-Fuller Co.... At eit 
Boyd & Mattley Stage ‘Co. aves 
Bradford Baking Co 
The Brager Store 
The Brandt Co. . 
Bra-Nola Co... 4).ce. eee 
Brennan Packing Co... 
George: M: Brice; =. cee 
Bridgeman-Russell Co.. 
Eugene W. Bronecki..°.......... 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
th Bae R. Brown 


mt rm Pet mt ND He et at et et eet et et 


Hauser Packing'Co.....5:54-... 2 
Herrmann & Grace Co.......... 1 
Highway Transit Co............. 2 
Holm; 8:Olson een oe tae eee: 1 
Holmes & Wheeler.............. 1 
Holt Stage"Line Go.) .... 2...) ..- 1 
The Hudson’s Bay Co........... 1 
M. Ls HullGereieren age acct... 1 
The Humphrey Cov. 2s...» 1 


The Hunt Mercantile Co... . 1 
Independent School Dist. No. eS ieat 
Indianapolis Abattoir Co. 1 


La Mairalsonnee Sonne ct on: 1 
Jefferson Highway Trans. Co.... 2 
Johnson’s Express Co............ 1 
Johnson & Chronis.............. 1 
Jones=Scotl' Go J, eeeae vtec os 1 
Jonesboro, Lake City & East. R. R. 1 
ROE: Kelsterterraracn spre sia ach 1 
Kern County Transportation Co. 3 
Kimberly-Clark Co.............. 1 
The Kirk: Co Wa een enon: 1 
S. Kohn & Sons Co.............. 1 
Kratzer’s Ice Cream Co.......... 1 
S. Laskauls eee eta te eto 1 
C.-C: Lilley ere ee a 1 


City of Los Angeles, Police Dept. 1 
Los Angeles Gas and Elec. oe: 2 


Lyons Express Co......... 2 
McArdle & Casazza.............. 1 
Peter McCabe 229 1 
C. K. McDonald....... 1 
JA MelIntireseneeeer oe... 1 
M. J. Malloy. scenmepee: sc cies - 2 
Manchester Reed Works......... 1 
HS LeMarshallee eee a 1 
James Masivaetaeon een. ee 

Massachusetts Baking Co........ 1 
Paul Massie ee ee... ai | 


1 
H. W. Mayberry Linen Sup. Co.. 1 
C.-GaMelloriCort eee es 1 
The Memphis News-Scimitar.... 1 
Mesaba Transportation Co...... 3 
John Michalick 1 
Michigan Seating Co............ 1 
C.J. Milligan’ Gos, Incy.>...:.... 1 
J.E. Monahan............... i 


Smith, Richardson & Conroy.... 
South Florida Bus Service....... 
The W. P. Southworth Co....... 
E. PoStacy’ & Son’. 2), #eeeecmee 
Star Transfer Co:\.). ce 10-c eee 


F. F. Sturtevant Dept. Store..... 
Tacoma Brewing Co....... 
Tacoma Gas and Fuel Co........ 
The Telling-Belle Vernon Co..... 
Thompson & Smith Trans. Co... 
A’ Ge Titus é& Co! Soe eee ene 
Ji M2 Traxler 20>. oo. oe eee 


200,000 MILES EACH 


Sec Mis Moore ot &.teitnres oie se eee 
Moran Trucking Co............ ; 
J.J. Moreau. & Sons 2) see 
Morrison-Skinner Co............ 


Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) . .26 


Murphy Transfer Co............ 
Muscatine, Burlington & So. R.R. 
National Shawmut Bank 


Joe O'Neil. . 

The M. O’Neil Co. 
O'Neill &" Co. oe eee 
Orange'Tip Co.) . 4... 225.00 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co.......... 
Oregon Box Co) 245.0 eee 
Ottawa Hills.\Co.2-6..4.. aesgees 
Pacific Baking Co,i, 5.2) 0. ee 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co......... 
Pacific Northwest Traction Co... 
Paige Brothers). ... 0s ne eee 
Panama Lubricants Co.......... 
Pennzoil Covi as acne oo eee 
Perfection Bread Co............. 
Pierce: Bros. /& Cow... 0. en eee 


Pierce Trucking Co.............. 
Pioneer ‘Truck-Co.7 700... ede 


The ‘Portland Hotel. sex Bae 
Pray Brothers? 7.) 44)5 00 Gere 
Public Service and Auto Co...... 
Puyallup-Tacoma Transit Co.... 
Redwood Transfer............... 
The Reemsnyder Co............. 
Rex Bread ‘Co. 23.4.047 oho eee 


Rochester Int. Motor Bus Lines. . 
Rocky Mt. Parks Trans. Co...... 
Rolfe Building Materials Co..... 
The Rosenbaum Co............. 
Roshek Bros. Co.7237. 0. | sees ee 
W. Ruse? do aa ae ete 


San Francisco Municipal Ry..... 
Santa Ana Commercial Co....... 
Sardis Coca-Cola Bottling Co.... 
Sarraino ‘Bros... face ee 


HAVE GONE 100,000 TO 150,000 MILES EACH 


Buckeye Furniture Co........... 1 
N.) Fs Buti beeen seer ashy. 1 
Buffalo Plumbing Supply Co..... 1 
Wi. Burgess. siemee cant. Sach 1 
Burns & Campbell Co....... era el 
City of Butte, Police Dept....... 1 
W...L, Byrnes) Incominantine 3-0a0t-.he 1 
Cable Piano (04. a. et et ee 1 
Caine-Grimshaw Co......... 1 


Calgary Brewing and veene € Co. 2 
California Ice and Coal Co. 1 
California Transit Co.. WML AS4 
Galifornia Truck Coy.i25 462 .50002 
Camas Stage Co., Inc............ 2 
Campbell Baking Co............ 2 
The Canton Provision Co.... 1 
H. C. Capwell Co.......... 2 
Carbon Coal Co....... , 1 
M. Catalano & Sons........ ek 
J; Es; Cavanagh. oer oun: rs : 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 


Central Coal and Coke Co... 
Central Maine Power Co..... 
The Central Paper Co....... 
Central Torpedo Co....... 
Ghaffee: &3C0 a. aati. 18 ca: 


Do &-S: Champlainwg.. cee sen 
The Chandler & Rudd Co...... . 6 
Cheshire Decorating Co......... 
Chicago Butchers Calf Skin Assn. 
City Coal Co 
City Fruit Co. 
City Ice Co.. 
City Ice and Delivery Co.. 

City Ice and Fuel Co..... 
City of Cleveland, Police Dep.. 
City of Cleveland, Water Dept... 
City of Columbus, Board of Edu. 
Cleveland Elec. Uluminating Co. 
Cleveland Transfer Co........... 2 
Clark Hotel };... 3.5. 


lie hehe Rhee 


. Cleveland-Akron Bag Co......... 
Cleveland-Akron Bus Line Co.... 
The Cleveland Burial Case Co.... 
The Cleveland Cut Flower Co.... 
The Cleveland Provision Co...... 


The Cleveland Tool and Sup. Co. 


Closset & Dever................. 
Clover Leaf Dairy.:. 4 0%..2, tse 
R..E., Cobb Co. 42.055. ee eee 
Cody Transportation Co......... 
Cohen Brothers) j..0 9) fee 
John Collins 2o 5 yu oe 
The Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle Co. 

Consumers’ Ice Co 
Continental Condensed Miik Co. 
William Cook 


County of Barbour.............. 
County of Fayette.i0. 4... . 6 
Criss Brothers... f. 2600. nomi 
Crissey-Fowler Lumber Co....... 
Cudahy Packing Co............. 
Culmerville Auto Transit Co..... 
John A. Cunningham........... 
John T. Cunningham........... 
Curtis, Yale & Holland.......... 
Clifford 'S. Datleyc $245. oan enemies : 
Dalton. Bus Line), oh... cck aos 
W,, J. Daly CoS he52h6 sn ates 
Dannemiller Grocery Co......... 
Darling & Cost eae eee 
Davis Furniture Co.............. 
Decatur Chero-Cola Bottling Co. 
Denver & Pueblo Construc. Co... 
Frank JsDerry. 3) eae 
Des Moines Auto Co............. 
Diamond Spring Brewery........ 
J, EsDickerson <5. Gare see 
Bred W. Dillow: fo 0: 28s eee 
The Doc & Bill Furniture Co... . 


1 


4 


1 
1 


Tri-State Tel. ar 
Tuscola Produse 
Twin City Moto: 
Union Auto Trai 
United Stages, |; 
United States La 
Valley Transit G 
W. Walker & Sor 
Warden & “ee 
Warner & Co.. 
M. F. West 
White Weta 
C. F. Wing Co... 
Wood Mosaic Go 
Yost Auto Co... 


’ 


A. Schlehuber, I 
Schl M. a 
chulze a 
- L. Scott... 
Shovieee Ba 
J. L. & A. R. Sh 
Silva-Bergtholdt 
Smith Bros. Mot 
Southwest W 
Spearin Tra 
St. Bernard Mini 
E. P. Stacy & So 
The Star B: 
Sqok Bros. Deli, 
R. Summers. 
Tara Taxi. an 
The Telling-Bell 
Tooke Bros., Ltd 
Tubbesing & Nel 
20th Century He: 
Twin City Motor 
United Cape Cod 
United Home Dri 
United Railwa 
United States 
United States Tr 
Verner Spring Vv 
John D. Wager.. 
City of Wakefield 
W. Walker & Sor 
Ward Lumber Cx 
Philip J. Welch.. 
West End Dairy | 
Western Grocers 
Western Undertz 
D. J. Whelan Est 
White Bottling V 
White Bus Line. 
White Rapid Tra 
White Transit Co 
Wilshire Oil Co.. 
C. F. Wing Co... 
Cc, F. Witt Me 
Woodlawn Im 
Transporta’ Br 
Wood Mosaic Co 
Wood River & Al 
Wouters Laundry 
Yost Auto Co... 


Aug. Doe 
Stanley Dolan 
Dorchester & Ro: 
Douglas Bros.. 
Downes Lumber 
Drake Bros. Co.. 
Drewry & Sons C 
Dufresne Bros. M 
Duluth Marine S 
Duluth- Virginia 
Duncan & Goode 
Dunn Mercantile 
F. B. DuPree.... 
Duquesne 

The Eagle Poultr 
The East Ohio G: 
The T. Eaton Co. 
Economy Auto S 
Edgewater Beach 
Edwards Motor 7 
Chas. F. Eggers C 
L. Eisenmenger | 
C. R. Elder... 
E. M. Elder..... 
L. E. Elliott..... 
M. E. Elliott Tra: 
E. H. Emery & C 
Excelsior Laundr, 
The Factory Oil ( 
Fairmont Wall 
Farwell, Ozmun, 
Marshall Field & 
Field & Poorman 
Carl Fish....- gg 
Flanigan Bros... 
Fleck Bros. Co. . 
The Fleischmann 
Fleischman Flora 
Fleming Brother: 
Florida MotorTra 
J. L. Fluehr....- 
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100,000 TO 150,000 MILES—(CONTINUED) 


The Jones Store Co.... 

Joplin Coca-Cola Bottling ¢ ‘Co.. 
Joplin Hauling Co.. - a 
Frank R. Joscelyn....6 nc ems oes 
Dudy Gc: BINOCOM. | elec vane at 
hess Gasustis Conk inecs esses 
Kaufmann & Baer Co...... 
Kee & Chapell Dairy Co.. 
Kellogg & Co.. foie oe wine 
F. S. Kelly Furniture Co.......... 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.. 

J. Kennard & Sons Carpet ( Co.. 
James A. Kenney.. 

Cc. D. Kenny Co.. 

Kentucky Creameries. . 

Kentucky Parfay Co...... 
Kerckhoff-Cuzner Lumber Co.. 
Kern County Transportation Co. 
Kern County Union Bees School 
Key Motor Express Co.. 
Keystone Express Co............. 
Kimberly-Clark Co............... 
Kingan Provision Co............. 
Kinnett-Odom Co................ 
PP He Kirk, Coss er cue wintece syste ae yey: 
George C. Kirkhope.. 

The W. H. Kistler Stationery ‘Co.. 
Knickerbocker Storage Co.. 

The Knight-Campbell Music Co.. 
Knoble Brothers: iii) 222)/e eee 
hone Wt DOIN OE ie ois sel ae ay seatya tsar Y 
mohlbers Brossee a .hacct o> -seta cis 
PRONTT MC SOLE: cei cte totes Seieie.e 
The Kraus Plumb. and Heat. Co. 
Wm. Kreuger Co.. , 

J. A. Kroschewsky.. Se Ae 
Theodor Kundtz Co.............. 
Kussmaul’s Express.............- 
LaCrosse & S. E. Ry. Co.......... 
Lafayette Home Telephone Co... 
La Jolla Stage Co................ 
Lambert Transfer and Stor. Co... 
F. Landon Pareie’ Co.. ait 
Edward Larro.. ea ek wanes 
C. Lewis Lavine. . ey cheaset 
Lawman & Hanford Co........... 
Lawrence Ice Cream Co.......... 
The Lee Bros. Furniture Co...... 
Lehi Roller Mills. . AM oO 
Lehnhardt Candy Coles. 
Leitch Drayage and W. H. Co.. 


City of Lincoln, Police pope 
Linde Air Products Co....... 
Lindsay & Morgan Co.. ees 
Ot No LAN GSS Y tre cie fer atintentnns 
Livingston Furniture Co.. ye 
Logan Coal and Supply Gos as 
Los Angeles & Santa Barbara 
IMOtor EXprese .. 56 essen eiy ete se 
Louisville Provision Co........... 
W. F. Lowe 
The Walter M. LO RPO Gouna 
C. Luchessi.. eee a 
J. B. Lukens.. Caos ate 
PEA CO. ENC Hae sd eevee nee 
Albert A. Lydecker, Jr.. 
Lynnfield Community, Inc.. 
E. B. McAlister & Co.. <n 
Peter McCabe.................00. 
A. J. McCarty 
McCormick Transfer Co...... 
McCreery & Co........... 
JoA. MeiIntires. 22520. ° 
Dorman McFaddin.. 
McMahon Bros.. 
McMahon Transportation ‘Co... 
The McNally- gheos Covkwe: Sees 
R. A. McWhirr Co.. Re ohok 
John Michalick. . 
Manchester, Dept. ‘of Highways... 
Mackechnie Bread Co.. 
Gity of Macon. 2251063 oi Ae 
Madary’s Planing Mill, Inc.. 
Mandel Brothers. . 
Manhattan Oil Co.. 2 er eee 
Charles, W., Manny 3-7.Sa see ls 
Marathon Auto Draying Co...... 
The Marathon Co.. ALOT: 
Marietta Undertaking ‘Cosmin 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Co.. 
The Marsh-Murdoch Co....... 
Marvin Auto Trucking Co.. 
C. W. Marwedel.. 
Marx & Jones, Inc.atai Baas 
Mason Tire and Rubber Co....... 
Massachusetts teat Corser 
May & Co. F 
The May Co.. 
Henry P. Mayer Music House. 
May, Stern & Co.. eisai 
Mark Mayons.. 
The John Meckes Sons Co.. 
Mecklenburg Chero-Cola Bot. Co. 
Memphis Baking Co........... 
The Merchants Biscuit Co........ 
Merrimack Valley Motor Prorees. 
Mesaba Transportation Co.. 
Messina Bus Line. . . 5 
Michaud Brothers, Inc.. 
Michigan Seating Co.. 


ee ee ener ero 
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W. R. Miles. . Fetes 
Findlay Millar | Timber Co.. 

Miller & Holmes. . aa 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc.. 
P. Milliron 


Minnesota Roofs. ie Coen Wks.. 
Missouri Dairy Co.......... 
Monarch Laundry Co.... 
S. Monday & Sons...... 

J. H. Montague & Co 
Montowese Brick Co........... 
Moody & Thomas Milling Co.. 
davis: Moore ts... 2.) ce eee 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co.. 
Moore Transfer Co.. 

Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. 
Morgens Bros. Clng. and Dye. Co. 
Morrison Motor Car Co........... 
Morrison-Skinner Co............. 
Fred Morton.. So Fe i eee 
The Motor Bus Co. 
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Motor Transit Co. (Douglas, Ariz.) 2 


Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) . 
Motor Transportation Co., Inc.. 
Mott-Franz Decorating Cones 
Mowbray’s Undertaking Co....... 
Mt. Wilson Stage Line........... 
C. F. Mueller Co......... re 
mae Murray.. 

. F. Murray- Smith Co.. 
Thee Murphy: .. eee sace 
Murta, Appleton & Co..... 
R. M. Myers Paper Co...... 
The Nakoma Co......... 
Nashville Builders’ Supply ¢ ‘Co.. 
National Acme Co.. 

National Casket Co.. ee ee 
National Milk Co......... ; 
National Plumb. & Heat. SUD Co. 
J. A. Neeson.. 

Neuer Bros. Meat Co.... 
New Dolington Hotel.. 
City of New Haven, Police Dept.. 
New Haven Carriage Cosas See 
New Haven Hospital............. 
New Haven Water Co....... 
T. A. Newman & Bro...... 
New State Ice Co....... d 
Louis Nickolaus........... 
The Noe Farm, Inc.. 

Isaac Noonburg.. 
Norcross-Cameron Co.. 

A. J. Norris.. : 
Northeastern Stor. and Dist. Co. 
North St. Paul Casket Co......... 
Norwich Motor and Machine Co.. 
Town of Norwood. 
V. G. Nottoli. Saye 
Oak Ridge Lumber Co........ 
Frank Oechslin. mn 
A. C. Oelschig & Sons.. 

Olson & Rouch ‘ 
Omaha Taxicab and Transfer Co. 
OINeMI SCO. .\.. pelea cates were 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co........ 
Oppenheim, The Trunk Man.... 
Oranserlip: Co, jt. acc wel an tee 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co.. 

Oregon Box Co.. joe 
Original Stage Line.. 

City of Oshkosh. a 
Ott Hardware Co... ... 
Pacific Baking Co.. 

Pacific Fruit and Produce Co.. 
Pacific Mills..... 
Frank Padry..... 
Page & Shaw, Inc.. 
E. F. Pahl & Co.. 
Paige Bros.. Pet 8 
The Palais Royal. te F 

The Parmelee Co....... 
Pearson Paper Box Co.. 

John W. Peck & Co., Ltd.. 
Pecos Valley Southern Hoe) Co.. 
Peerless Stage Co.. 

The Pelletier Co.. et Ke 
Peninsula Paper Come eee 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co.. ‘ 
Pennsylvania Milk Products Co.. 
The People’s Store Co............ 
Perfection Bread Co...... ; 
Perkinswood Transportation Co.. 
Perrett &.Gilonny:., vii... 82) 6.0 
Peters Bottling Co.. 

Pete Petropol Fruit Co.. 
Phoenix Furniture Co.. : 
Philadelphia Foautrer Gist 
F. Phillips. . . 
Walter Pickett. . “% 
Pierce Oil Corp........ 
Pierson Engineering and Con. Co. 
Pilsener Brewing Co....... 
Pinehurst, Inc..... ‘ 
Pioneer Baking Co.. 
Pioneer Sand and Gravel Co...... 
Pioneer Truck Co.. ’ 
Pactepor en Gage and Sup. ‘Cow 

. R. Porter Hardware Co........ 
E Porter Products Co.. a 
Portland-Damascus Milk Co..... 
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Portland Gas and Coke Co....... 
Portland-Sebago Ice Co.......... 
Postum Cereal Co................ 
Jie 0. POC 3:8 eee os tle oa noe 
Powers Mercantile Co............ 
Samuel M. Prentis. . 
Profile Cotton Mills.............. 
Wi.-E. Prouty.4 90. ee ei 
Puget Sound Power and Light Co. 
Pullman Taxi Service Co......... 
Puyallup-Tacoma Transit Co.. 
City of Racine, Dept. of Pub. Wks. 
Raith Bros. Produce Co.......... 
Raleigh Chero-Cola Bottling Co.. 
Ralph Raffaelly............0...-5- 
The Red! Rock Goon) co Gs eae: 
Redstone Lumber and Supply Co. 
Reéd Oil Cok esnteiicncsiieneee 
Caradoc Reestetiran one tees 
ASW. Reiser. 8 Co. dah ace eee 
Reliable Furniture Co.. 

Rhode Island Distributing ‘Cos 
Rhodes Brothers:j. vere seein a 
Rhodes Furniture Co.. 

Ridge Road Passenger ‘Lines, Inc. 
The Riechman-Crosby Co........ 
The Riggs Cosa5chaio tat ees 
Riverview Dairy Co.. 

Rocky Mt. Parks Transport’ 'n Co. 
William :S , ROGNE, ieee ac) ct ae: 
Rooks & Hubbard................ 
The Rosenbaum Co.............. 
Rothschild) & Cosa =. 
Russell) Mfg= Cosseaee eres ine: 
Russell Transfer Co.............. 
Ryan Fruit Com. a.nncnin cree: 
Sacramento-Auburn Stage Co... . 
Arthur H. Sagendorph........... 
Salt Lake Transportation Co... . 
Samuelson, Florist. . Re aah 
County of San Bernardino....... 
Sanderson Fertilizer Co.......... 
Sandusky Furniture Store........ 
San Francisco Municipal Ry...... 
San Joaquin Baking Co.......... 
Santa Ana Commercial Co....... 
Santa Rosa-Sausalito Stage Co... 
Sardis Coca-Cola Bottling Co..... 
Savage-Schofield Co............. 
A. Schlehuber, lncweseccidcas ss 
C. Schmidt & Sons Brewing Co... 
Jz'S: Schofield| Covws pena: oeicinae 
Schulze Baking Cos cit ea. 0....125 
Schuneman & Evans, Inc......... 


Schuster-Gormly Co., Inc... 
Scruggs- Vandervoort- Barney Dry 
Goods Co 
Seattle Municipal Street Rallwey 
Seattle Transfer Co. 
George Sessions Sons Cote eaceted 
Seymour Metal Goods Co......... 
Shaw Transfer Co.. Sieh a aaee 
Shelley Hygiene Ice Co...... 
Shenberg & Rubinoff...... 
The Shepatd ‘Come find noes en 
The Shepherd Stores, . 
Shepherd & Story....... 
Shurtleff Ice Cream Co.. 
Sidwell Garage Co.. ae 
Silva-Bergtholdt Cor ied i. 
Frank Silvers.......... 
Franklin Simon & Co.. 


Slimp Oil Co...... 
W. & J. Sloane........ Pt eae 
OS. Smith yes teery.s scteete eee 
Smith’s: Bakeryi Wy. eo 
Smith Bros. & Burdick Co........ 
Smith Bros. Motor Truck Co..... 
Smithy Florist:- eet cacn 
The Smith-Green Co....... 
Smith Premier Works........... 
Snelling & Andrews............ 
Augustus Snyder 
Adolph Soeffing & Co......... 
South Bend Wholesale Gro. Co.. 
South Florida Bus Service. . 
Southern Door and Glass Co... 
Southern Dray Co.. 
Southern California Music Co.. 
Southern California Tel. Co.. 
Southern Utilities Co............ 
The W. P. Southworth Co.. 
John Spangenburg. . Beh eae 
City of Spartanburg. Mere tron ota 
Spartanburg Roller Mills........ 
Spearin Transfer Line......... 
EN Spooner TUCO sede es 
St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum... 
uns St. Paul Daily News....... : 
. Mathews Coca-Cola Bot. Co. 
ES P. Stacy & Sons.. ; 
Stadler Products Co...... be 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky.... 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio......... 
Standard Steel Works Co.. ne 
The Star Store...... ; 
Star Transfer Co.. : 
Sterchi Furniture and Carpet Co. 
Sterling Products Co............. 
The Sterling & Welch Co......... 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
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‘White Transit Co. 


Stevens Hardware Co., Inc........ 
Stewart Dry Goods Co } 
Stewart Taxi-Service Co......... 
Stolzenbach Baking Co.......... 
Strang Garage Co............ 
Strathroy Creamery.......... 
HomersStrong i... ne) s 
The Strouss-Hirshberg Co..... 
Sturgis-Jones Last Co.......... 
Suburban Ice Co.......... 
Supan Auto Livery...... 
Swift & Co.. MOREE Zi 
Tacoma Brewing Comes: 
Tacoma Grocery Co.. 
James A. C. Tait........ 
Frank Teareau. 
Telling-Belle Vernon Co...... 
Terre Haute Brewing | Co..... 
Thistle Mfg. Co.. Pras 
Thomas & Howard......... : 
Thompson & Smith Trans. Co... 
Tipping’s Secondhand Store..... 
Pak ScNoR. Ra Co. 
Toledo Builders’ Supply Co.. 
Tooke Bros., Ltd.. : 
Toronto Plate Glass Imp. ‘Co. 
Towns Transfer Co : 
arask Brosie.e aah 
fyrellTrips*an es one 
Tucson, Cornelia & Gila BendR.R. 
Tufts Express and Van Co.. Ss 
Turner & Stevens Co......... 
Turner & Westcott, Inc....... 
Twin City Motor Bus Co..... 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co.... 
Rab si yler Cogan sent pee 
Union Bleachery..... 
Union Lumber Co.. 
Union Motor Transportation Co. 
Union Transfer Co.. 
United Stages, Inc........... 
United States Army, Q. M. C.. 
United States Bakery......... 
United States Laundry....... 
United States Music Co... . 
United States Rubber Co.. 
United States Trucking Corp.. 
United LS yokeae [OS noe 
Universal Film Co.. ene ae 
Vallejo Bus Co.............. 
Valley Packing Co......... 
Hole Vandisrifis. cee. 2. ee 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co... 
Verner Springs Water Co.. 
F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc.. 
John D. Wager.. é 
Dab Walkera aca 
Anton Walter Supply Co.. 
Waltham Laundry Co...... 
John Wanamaker 
G.iGs Warde. t jecaoen 
Charles A. Warren....... 
A. A. Wassell........ 
Watkins Brothers, Inc.. 
Watson Paint and Glass Co.. 
Wauwatosa Stone Co.. af 
Webb & Hendricks. . 
Webb, Hendricks & Hamilton.. 
Weber Baking Co.. ares 
Webster Transportation Come 
IM; Weillandtsa-2eee = es ae 
Weinacker Ice and Fuel Co.. 
Chas. Weinhagen & Co.. 
Weiss & Lewis Motor Truck’ ry Co. 
William Wellera se.) see 
Welsbach Gas Lamp Co....... 
West. Canada Fir. Mills Co., Ltd. 
Western Newspaper Union 
Western Motor Transfer........ 
Westinghouse Lamp Co.... 
D. J. Whelan Estate 
White Bus Line.. 
White Hardware Co.. 
White Rapid Transit Corp Racca 
White Star Bus Co. "(peor DIL iee 
ne Rea 
W. M. Whitney & ‘Come 
The Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Geo. J. Wilmot’s Sons 


Winter A td Wtr., Ice & Lt. Co. 
Winzeler Undertaking Co ; 
Wm. Wittmer’s Bus Line......... 
Wood River & Alton Bus Line. 
Woodward & Lothrop......... 
Wooten Marble Co....... 
Worcester Baking Co. 

Wouters Laundry..... 
Yarborough & Bellinger Co.. 
Werks: & Cose eet oon 
City of Yonkers, Police Bureau 
NOSt- Auto, Coreg & tae te ae 
T. J. Young & Co... 
Young Hat Co........ 
Young’s Market Co.... 
The Zettelmeyer Coal Co.. 
Zimmerman Brothers 
Peter H. Zink 
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of the world’s largest 
businesses 


have 

adopted foruse - 
Dunlop Truck Tires . 
such as are being.‘ 
built inthe greatest = 
-ofallDunlop plants | | 
at Buffalo,U.S.A:- 


Gist of these six 

_. businesses-each 

_ thelargest of its 
kind in the world- 
will be furnished 
on request 


en | 


‘ 


Built on honor 
to honor its Builders 


(Continued from Page 98) 

‘*Since you let loose the Seven Dead Men 
on them,” said the third, who, being Irish, 
had a ready sense of humor. 

“Exactly,” said Miss Winthrop, and 
stopped, beinginterrupted. For her younger 
companion, the president of the new 
women’s organization, was now speaking, 
after looking with the cordial but some- 
what puzzling smile she had over toward 
the Irish reporter with the crooked, humor- 
ous grin. 

“You have forgotten,” she said then to 
her associate, ‘‘to speak of organized 
women’s greatest power in politics.’’ Asshe 
said this she placed her hand upon the high 
card-catalogue cabinet, about which they 
were all standing. ‘‘ You have spoken of 
woman’s organization in politics, of her 
better education, of her greater zeal, her 
moral force,’’ she continued; “‘but not a 
word of this!”’ 

Saying this, and with a half-humorous 
look, she patted on the high cabinet as upon 
the shoulder of an old friend. , 

“What is that?”’ inquired the four repre- 
sentatives of the press. 

“Tt is one little part of what the six mil- 
lion organized women of this country know 
today about the men politicians of the 
United States.” 

“Tell us about that!” cried all four re- 
porters eagerly. 

And for the next two hours the two 
women did so. 

vir 

T WAS at the expiration of this time— 

when the reporters had gone—that a dis- 
creet knock at the door indicated another 
visitor, and the younger of the two women 
politicians opened it and let him in. 

“Mr. Melody!” she cried, stepping back 
in surprise. 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“T thought you had gone abroad!” 

“Having lost your memory,” said the 
older woman in a severe and caustic voice. 

“‘Of all you promised us,’ added the 
other one, in tones of continued accusation. 

“T’ll tell you the truth,” said Mr. Mel- 
ody hurriedly. “I'll tell you the truth. I 
didn’t go abroad because I couldn’t. I’ve 
been chased so—you’ve given me so much 
publicity in this thing—that I haven’t been 
able to get home and get a clean collar, or 
dare to buy one!”’ 

Looking at him, they saw he spoke the 
truth. 

His calm immaculateness was all gone. 
His collar was not fresh, nor his shirt. He 
was not well shaved. His light checked 
suit was that of a man who has slept, with 
poor accommodations, away from home. 
Only his diamond rings and his patent- 
leather shoes still shone, and the latter 
were slightly spotted with mud. 

And now he was pleading with them— 
flushed, excited—to forgive his faults; 
making one final appeal to woman’s mercy. 

“T know. I know I did you dirt,” he said. 
“T know I double-crossed you.” 

* “Or tried to!’’ the younger one corrected 
im. 

“Tried to is right,”’ asserted Mr. Melody 
with a bitter, rueful smile. ‘But now 
won’t you do this? Won’t you let me go 
abroad with the rest of them? What good 
will it do you to put me back in prison?” 

The two women looked at each other, 
the more severe unmoved, the younger 
woman evidently more interested. 

“But what’s keeping you?” the latter 
asked. 

“Publicity!” cried Mr. Melody in a 
sharp voice. ‘‘This darned publicity about 
me in all the papers!”’ 


N 


“Well, what can w 
younger woman, with 
Melody felt, of mockery; 
do you come to us?” 

“Of all persons!”’ sajy 

“Because I must,” 
poignantly. 

“Why? How is that 
together. 

“To ask you to let uy 
en’s sake!” cried Mr, 
“Stop feeding all this py 
the newspapers. If you 
off the front page I’lld 
abroad all right.” 

“And what will youd 
inquired the younger w 


pause. 

“T’'ll be all right. TJ 
Mr. Melody eagerly. “ 
a job there—with big m 
I can land.”’ 

“What’s that?” 

“T’ve got a chance 
the European publicity 
The propaganda work | 
bunch—in the United § 

“To get us to delive 
left! To enable them t 
shoes!”’ said the older ir 
even hostile voice. 

But the other one ws 
to his look of pleading, 

“Why not let him go 
her polite smile. “Aft 
send over anything wo1 
the international press | 
over here now.” 

Eventually this coun 
vailed. 

“We'll hold off on the 
you,” promised the yc 
won’t speak of you to #] 
get off!” 

“Oh, thank you, th 
said Michael F. Melody 
with an almost movin; 

“You are thoroughly 
swered him in that voice 
cordial, almost cooing 
sumed at times, but soo 
hand from his. 

Readjusting the lapel 
unpressed spring suit, 
confidence than before 
eight hours, the most « 
man in Chibosh—once 
Mayor Herman J. Tru 
tory—left the room wi 
catalogue cabinet, on hi 
former associates, now 0 
Europe. 

The name of Michael 
its one brief appearan 
again from the press of ( 
hoped, forever. But the 
set loose by his captor: 
politicians with the cal 
dominated the front pag 
of that great city, and 
great mass of the citizen 
as all in that marvelou 
knew, to lead on the grez 
revolution there to its € 
mayor in the coming fa 
headed attorney, John ] 
ready hailed by all the pr 
all the people, followin 
success in the investiga 
led to the widely famous 
case of the People of Ch 
Gallagher, the so-called | 
and a large group of othe 
nearly all of parts unkno' 

Editor’s Note—This is the 
series of stories by Mr. Turne 


folk who believed all 
idonsequently thought 
"iy System restricted 


.<Gothenburg System 
lirituous liquors in a 
hands of one com- 
g System Company. 
y mitted to make only 
‘sales. Stockholders 
stem Companies re- 
othe capital invested, 
excess of 5 per cent 
-lo the government. 
tinburg System Com- 
to be in the liquor 
che interests of mo- 
1.1 welfare. Unfortu- 
nz System Companies 
+k themselves into a 
njyver morality or the 
.¢ crudely and coarsely 
;/, selling the cheapest 
wr that could be sold 
:’ labor, expense and 
‘yey farmed out the 
gche more expensive 
1 brandy, to private 

uw be financially inter- 
‘| of their stock and 
déat the job; and they 
ar privileges to first- 
sell as to restaurants 
tbe first-class but that 
lenore than ordinary 


nishe Gothenburg Sys- 
edish saloons, espe- 
ti! districts; and the 
> old days had about 
1 jose that frequented 
- ndbagging by a gang 
a drop down a deep 
nie had. Consequently 
vm deserves a certain 
it as far as the over- 
s}drinking habits were 
‘haburg System merely 
abe the drinking from 
ice. 


a’s Campaign 


c(ld go to the shops of 
tem Companies and 
writ, cognac, whisky, 
oter potent liquid as he 
is. wn use or the use of 
sbea habitual drunk- 
tawaster. His per- 
jing made no more 
o.enburg System Com- 
s|posedly operating in 
id.lity and the general 
ald have made to any 
interest whatever in 
r¢uct on the consumers 
itare unimpaired. 
l/nyone get as much 
o/enburg System Com- 
but he was unable to 
Ljae liter at a time—a 
lexcess of a quart. He 
mothing; and since the 
aeful and often adven- 
1, opped short of con- 
it, although he might 
l ith a small glass if he 
; | little as that. 
l tis was that travelers 
_ be astonished and 
sl ouse parties as in the 


€:s ago a young Stock- 
D Ivan Bratt, being a 
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of which the Gothenburg System Compa- 
nies maintained the usual lofty and injured 
silence that is maintained by liquor inter- 
ests when distressing questions are hurled 
at them. The doctor consequently em- 
barked on a campaign to supplant the 
Gothenburg System, which to all intents 
and purposes was of no use whatever, with 
a system that would prevent those who 
oughtn’t to have drinks from getting any- 
thing to drink, and that would at the same 
time eradicate in the breasts of private in- 
dividuals the universal craving to roll up 
large profits, even by selling liquor to per- 
sons who shouldn’t have it. 

A terrific scream thereupon rose through- 
out Sweden from the folk who were fearful 
that their personal liberty was about to be 
severely cramped—personal liberty, in their 


case, being the liberty to sop up as much | 
intoxicant as they could or couldn’t hold... 


These personal-liberty weevils, like their 


brothers all over the world, are never heard | 


raising their voices to insist that everyone 
shall have personal liberty to do anything 
else he pleases, but only to get drunk. 
Their howls, however, were fairly well 
nullified because of a general strike which 
took place in Sweden in 1909. Because of 
the strike, the police ordered that the sale 
of intoxicating liquors should be stopped. 
This order remained in force for six weeks. 
During these weeks no capital could be 
persuaded to back any smuggling or illegal 
distilling enterprises because of the possi- 
bility that the strike and temporary pro- 
hibition might come to an end at any time. 
Consequently the nation’s supply of hard 
liquor was totally cut off; and drunken- 
ness, crimes of drunkenness, riotous rum 
parties, and all the other liquor evils in- 
stantly vanished away where the fillilloo 
bird warbles his plaintive wood-note wild. 


Enthusiasm for Temperance 


The Swedish temperance party laid eager 
hands on this golden opportunity and held 
a voluntary plebiscite of all residents of 
Sweden over twenty-one years of age as to 
whether or not they were in favor of pro- 
hibition for the country. The population of 
Sweden at that time was about 5,500,000 
and those over twenty-one years of age 
probably numbered about 3,000,000. The 
antiprohibitionists generally refrained from 
voting, and less than 40,000 voted against 
prohibition. Those who voted in favor of 
it, however, numbered 1,720,000, which 
plainly showed that the bulk of the country 
thought, with Doctor Bratt, that the Goth- 
enburg System was of little value. 

Doctor Bratt, who has some unusual 
ideas—among them the fairly common Eu- 
ropean idea that there exists in America no 
art, no literature and no activity of any 
sort except money-making—is not an ar- 
dent advocate of prohibition. 

“T have never,” he states, “‘entertained 
any hope that it would be possible in the 
long run to further the cause of temperance 
by total prohibition. The ease with which 
alcohol can be produced; the enormous 
profits that may be obtained from its sale 
so soon as the legitimate trade in it has been 


stopped; above all, the psychological reac- | 


tion in the minds of a large section of the 
people who regard moderate indulgence in 
alcohol as a legitimate pleasure, and are 
unwilling to acknowledge that it is ever 
deleterious if consumed with proper self- 
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control—all these points would, I believe, | 


undermine the people’s sense of the sanctity | 


of the law.” 


So the doctor jumped in on the crest of | 


the wave of temperance enthusiasm and 
submitted to the authorities a set of pro- 
posals as to the manner in which Swedish 
rum enthusiasm might be curbed. 

In addition to curbing the soaks, Doctor 
Bratt longed to go into the wholesale cure 
of soaks. He has always denied indignantly 
and at great length, interlarding his re- 
marks with scientific Latin terms a yard 
long, that there is any such disease as 
chronic alcoholism or any species of diseased 
drinking mania. 

“My opinion,” says he, “is that drunk- 
enness and the prolonged use of alcohol are 
due to faults of character and to a slack- 
ness of will power fostered by reprehensible 
drinking customs.” 

At any rate, the doctor held out for a 
system which would unearth all the gen- 
tlemen who are in the habit of getting 
themselves nicely corned every little while, 
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With all your cold weather 
precautions you will still worry 
about your engine unless it is 


3 ; : Read what 
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engine efficiency all through the Winter, 
Spring and Fall. It effects economies 
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If we get too cold, our joints 
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cold winter's day without 
the protection of a Winter- 
front, we will get chilled to 
the bone and lose our pep. 


The entire Winterfront is of metal in the 
very highest finish. It becomes a part of 


the car and serves to emphasize its beauty. We may choose to start 


but you shouldn’t blame 
us for knocking over such 
treatment. 

Get a Winterfront the 
same day you put on your 
own overcoat. 


But over and above all these economies, 
Winterfront assures comfortable driving 
without worrying and forebodings. 
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and force them’ to work under restraint, 
thus earning money for themselves and 
their families and at the same time keeping 
them well out of touch with the pernicious 
Akvavit and the potent punch. 

The activities and the ideas of Doctor 
Bratt finally worked into the Stockholm, or 
Bratt, System of Liquor Control; and it is 
the Stockholm System under which all 
Swedes within the boundaries of Sweden, as 
well as all foreigners who sojourn on Swe- 
den’s hospitable but expensive shores, do 
their occasional as well as their steady 
drinking at the present time. ; 

So far as is known, it is the only system 
imposed on a nation by law that has ever 
been able to regulate the drinking of the 
citizens of that nation in the approximate 
manner in which it is supposed to be regu- 
lated. 

The Stockholm System is a company 
authorized by law to control the sale of 
spirits throughout Sweden. The country is 
divided into 120 districts, each one of which 
has its own system company, with the cen- 
tral or governing office of the system in 
Stockholm. The capital for the operation 
of the system companies was supplied by 
private citizens, who receive 5 per cent on 
their investment. All earnings above 5 
per cent go to the state. 

In all countries the greatest opposition to 
efforts which are made to reduce the con- 
sumption of alcohol invariably comes from 
the distillers, the brewers and the liquor 
trade generally. This opposition in Sweden 
was overcome by Doctor Bratt and hisfriends 
by the simple expedient of raising enough 
money to buy out all the spirit distillers 
and all the wine and spirit wholesale dealers 
in the country. There were some two hun- 
dred of these concerns, and they were 
merged into one concern, known as Aktie- 
bolaget Vin and Sprit-Centralen, or Sprit- 
Central for short. The Stockholm System 
Company controls the Sprit-Central and 
their central offices are in the same building 
in Stockholm. The Stockholm System buys 
its liquor from the Sprit-Central, and the 
Sprit-Central has no interest in furthering 
the consumption of liquor, since those who 
subscribed the money that made it possible 
can by law receive only 7 per cent on their 
investment. All earnings above 7 per cent 
are turned over to the state. 

Thus the Sprit-Central and the Stock- 
holm System Company exercise complete 
control over all the stocks of liquors in Swe- 
den, have the exclusive right to manufac- 
ture, buy from foreign countries and sell, 
and can prevent adulteration, 'false labeling 
and price changing on any liquors sold any- 
where in the country. 


Two Kinds of Drinking 


These two devices alone would never be 
sufficient to regulate the Swedish appetite 
for hard beverages; and it is by the intro- 
duction of a third tricky invention, known 
as the Mot Bok, or pass book, that drinking 
Swedes are prevented from getting them- 
selves handsomely ossified every little while 
in the good old time-honored manner. 

It should be understood, before eluci- 
dating the mysteries of the Mot Bok, that 
two sorts of drinking are possible in Sweden 
under the existing system: One is the sort 
that is done in better-class restaurants, and 
the other is the sort that is done at home or 
at picnics or up an alley or in any place re- 
moved from the place where the liquor is 
purchased. 

If a person is satisfied to do his drinking 
at mealtime and at a restaurant, and to 
worry down his dinner with the assistance 
of two or three shots of Akvavit followed by 
beer chasers, four or five varieties of wine 
and a couple of pints, more or less, of Swe- 
dish punch, he only needs to drop into any 
good Swedish restaurant and proceed with- 
out further formality. As long as he doesn’t 
fall out of his chair or start throwing bread 
at the waiters he will be served with all the 
drinks that he can hold, within reasonable 
limits. 

But if the person hasn’t the price to eat 
in good Swedish restaurants, or if he wants 
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to drink hard liquor in the privacy of his 
own home or anywhere else, then he must 
have a Mot Bok in order to buy even a pint 
of said hard liquor. If an American or a 
Frenchman or an Englishman in Sweden 
wishes to purchase a couple of bottles of 
Akvavit or a Robert MeNish & Co.’s Doc- 
tor’s Special Seotch to nurse through a 
gloomy Swedish evening, he, too, must have 
a Mot Bok. The Swedes want to know 
all about everybody that craves to buy a 
bottle of spirits in Sweden, and they come 
fairly close to doing it. For this reason the 
acquisition of a Mot Bok is slightly more 
complicated than the purchase of a second- 
hand copy of Little Women would be. 

One begins the operation of acquiring a 
Mot Bok by going in person to the office of 
the Stockholm System Company in the 
district in which one lives. After passing 
through several doorways one finds himself 
in a room colored dark brown in the Swe- 
dish manner, off from which open several 
smaller private chambers into which one 
retires to confess one’s sins, peculiarities 
and heart’s secrets to the high priests of the 
Stockholm System. 

In the confessional room one seats him- 
self beside the desk of a kindly appearing 
gentleman who peers anxiously at the ap- 
plicant and asks pointedly how much he 
wishes to buy. Now the greatest amount 
of spirits that any individual is permitted 
by law to purchase on a Mot Bok is four 
liters a month—four bottles slightly larger 
than quart bottles; so the applicant always 
says that he wishes to buy four liters. 


The Official Inquisition 


The confessor thereupon takes his pen 
and a large blank registration card and be- 
gins to question the applicant more rigor- 
ously. What is the applicant’s name? 
When and where was he born? Where does 
he live? What does he do? Why does he do 
it?) How much does he earn? How much 
does he expect to earn? How much rent 
does he pay? How much income tax does 
he pay? Is he married? Whom did he 
marry? How many children has he? How 
old are they? What are their names? Is he 
telling the truth? Has he ever been drunk? 
How many times has he been drunk? When 
he gets drunk does he get very drunk? 
Has he ever been arrested? For what was 
he arrested? Has he ever been in jail? 
Does he expect to drink his four liters all at 
one time, or does he expect to save some of 
it for a rainy day? How much does he 
think he can drink in three months? In 
sixmonths? In oneyear? Andsoon. The 
confessor asks him almost every question of 
an intimate, personal nature that could 
possibly be asked except where he gets his 
hair cut, whether or not his wife is a nice 
girl and what he thinks of Sweden. 

Having satisfied his gnawing and morbid 
curiosity concerning the applicant’s dark 
past, the confessor dismisses him noncom- 
mittally, telling him that his application 
will be answered in a few days’ time. He 
then proceeds to check up on his statements 
with the local police, who work with the 
Stockholm System Companies. The police 
provide full information as to his criminal 
record, if any; his drunkenness, if any; 
whether he has ever had to be financially 
assisted by the town or city in which he 
lives, whether he has ever vacationed in an 
asylum, whether he has ever been addicted 
to throwing chairs at his wife or beating her 
with a rolling-pin, and whether the com- 
munity has ever been forced to interfere 
with his private life in any way. All this 
information, when received, is entered on 
his registration card, and the card then goes 
to the directors of the company for judg- 
ment as to whether the applicant shall be 
allowed to drink, and if so, how much. 

Nobody under twenty-one years of age 
can have a Mot Bok under any circum- 
stances. A woman can have one if she is 
earning her own living, but only after the 
company has carried on a special investiga- 
tion to find out why she wants an occasional 
drink, and whether she needs it or merely 
wants it. She is usually only permitted to 
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purchase a very small amount each month— 
scarcely enough gin, for example, to pour on 
her hair to bring out the golden glints after 
she has had it shampooed. Sometimes a 
woman gets a Mot Bok which permits her 
to purchase only two liters in one year’s 
time. 

In the case of a family, the head of the 
family is usually the only one who can get 
a Mot Bok, though the System Company 
has no particular objection to issuing one 
for the wife if the husband hasn’t one. Both 
husband and wife, however, are seldom al- 
lowed to have them. If the applicant for a 
Mot Bok is earning a good salary, has no 
physical defects, is holding down a good 
job, has never been arrested for any reason, 
has always paid his taxes promptly, doesn’t 
owe anybody any money and has attained 
years of discretion, he gets a Mot Bok which 
carries with it the right to purchase four 
liters of hard liquor each month at a branch 
shop of the Stockholm System Company. 

If the applicant seems to be a little 
young—say only twenty-five or twenty-six 
years old—and isn’t earning a very high 
salary, he may be given a Mot Bok, but not 
allowed to purchase more than two liters a 
month. If he has been arrested for drunk- 
enness in the dim past, and has been some- 
what dilatory in paying his taxes on a few 
occasions, he may be given a Mot Bok that 
carries with it the right to purchase only 
one liter a month. And if he is getting a 
very poor salary, or shows signs of shiftless- 
ness, or has been hauled up for misdemean- 
ors on sundry occasions, he doesn’t get any 
Mot Bok at all. 

The city of Stockholm has a population 
of some 450,000 souls. Of that number, a 
great many are boys and girls under twenty- 
one years of age, and a great many more 
are wives who aren’t entitled to Mot Boks. 
At the headquarters of the Stockholm Sys- 
tem Company I was told that 135,000 Mot 
Boks had been issued to residents of Stock- 
holm alone, which would indicate that 
everyone who was entitled to one hadn’t 
been at all backward in applying for one. 
In all Sweden there are approximately 
3,000,000 voters—3,000,000menandwomen 
over twenty-one years of age. 


Maria and Her Record 


Approximately 1,000,000 Mot Boks have 
been issued for all Sweden—a surprisingly 
large number for a country that cast nearly 
1,800,000 votes for prohibition not many 
years ago. These figures ought to have a 
very potent meaning for prohibitionists and 
antiprohibitionists in America and Eng- 
land. Past experience tends to prove that 
both sides will be able to make them mean 
anything they want them to mean. 

At the central offices of the System Com- 
pany there are rooms filled with filing cases 
in which one can instantly locate any resi- 
dent of the district who has a Mot Bok, or 
who has applied for a Mot Bok and been 
refused, to say nothing of those who are 
such bad actors that they must never be 
allowed to have a Mot Bok in case they 
should ever apply, and of those who once 
had Mot Boks but who have them no longer 
because of their subsequent insistence on 
beating up policemen or choking waiters 
who refused to let them have another drink 
of Akvavit, or thinking that they were being 
pursued by purple pterodactyls and orange 
squirrels. 

Into these central offices come periodical 
reports from the police concerning all per- 
sons who have in any way transgressed 
against the community’s laws, and these 
reports are regularly checked on the cards 
of all Mot Bok holders. 

Each central office contains a complete 
drunk record of persons resident in the dis- 
trict. Some of these records make inter- 
esting reading, especially those that go back 
to the old days when many people got 
drunk as frequently as they bought a daily 
paper. 

My guide showed me with some pride 
the record of a sixty-one-year-old dame 
named Maria ——. Maria’s record occu- 
pies the major part of a section that usually 
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“His Children’s Children” 


ASam Wood production, with Bebe Daniels, 
Dorothy Mackaill, James Rennie, George 
Fawcett, Mary Eaton, Warner Oland, Hale 
Hamilton and others. Adapted by Monte 
Katterjohn from the famous novel by Ar- 
thur Train. 


“The Light that Failed” 


A George Melford 
production, with Jacqueline Logan, Percy 
Marmont, Sigrid Holmquist and David 
Scenario by F. McGrew Willis 


“The Spanish Dancer” 


| Starring POLA NEGRI. A Herbert Brenon 


production, with Antonio Moreno, sup- 
ported by Wallace Beery, Kathlyn Wil- 
liams, Gareth Hughes, Adolphe Menjou 
and Robert Agnew. Written for the screen 
by June Mathis and Beulah Marie Dix, 
from the play ‘‘Don Cesar de Bazan,’’ by 
Adolphe D’Ennery and P. S. P. Dumanoir. 


“Stephen Steps Out” 


Starring DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr., 
with Theodore Roberts, supported by Noah 


_ Beery, Harry Myers, Forrest Robinson. 
Directed by Joseph Henabery. From the 


' story by Richard Harding Davis. 


Scenario 


_ by Edfrid Bingham. Presented by William 
Elliott and Jesse L. Lasky. 


“The Call of the Canyon” 


A Zane Grey production, with Richard Dix, 
Lois Wilson and Estelle Taylor. Supported 
by Noah Beery, Ricardo Cortez and Charles 
Ogle. Written for the screen by Doris 
Schroeder and Edfrid Bingham. Directed 


. by Victor Fleming. 


“ . . 
Flaming Barriers” 


_ A George Melford production, with Jac- 
' queline Logan, Antonio Moreno, Charles 


_ Ogle, Walter Hiers. 


By Byron Morgan. 
Adapted by Jack Cunningham. 


“West of the Water Tower” 


Starring GLENN HUNTER, with Ernest 


by Rollin Sturgeon. 


Torrence and May McAvoy. Supported by 
ge Fawcett and Zazu Pitts. Directed 
Adapted by Doris 


‘oeder from the novel by Homer Croy. 


Vicor Fleming ~ Joseph Henabery ¢ 
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“Wild Bill Hickok” 


Starring WILLIAM S. HART (in an origi- 
nal story by himself), supported by Ethel 
Grey Terry and featuring Bill Hart’s Pinto 
Pony. Screen play by J. G. Hawks, a Wm. 
S. Hart Production. 


“Big Brother” 


By Rex Beach. An Allan Dwan production, 
with Tom Moore and a distinctive cast. 
Adapted for the screen by Paul Sloan. 


“6 . 
Speejacks” 
A motion picture record of A. Y. Gowen’s 


famous voyage around the world in a 98 foot 
motor boat. 


“The Humming Bird” 


Starring GLORIA SWANSON. A Sidney 
Olcott production. From the play by Maude 
Fulton. Screen play by Forrest Halsey. 


“My Man” 


Starring POLA NEGRI. A Herbert Brenon 
production. Written for the screen by Fred 
Jackson and Eve Unsell from the play ‘‘ Mon 
Homme’”’ by Andre Picard and Francis Carco. 


“Every Day Love” 


A William de Mille production, with Agnes 
Ayres, Jack Holt and Nita Naldi. Supported 
by Theodore Kosloff, Robert Edeson and 
Rod La Rocque. From the novel “Rita 
Coventry,”’ by Julian Street. Screen play 
by Clara Beranger. 


“The Heritage of the Desert” 


A Zane Grey production, with Bebe Daniels, 
Ernest Torrence and Noah Beery. Directed 
by Irvin Willat. Adapted by Albert LeVino. 


“Pied Piper Malone” 


Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. Supported 
by Lois Wilson and a big cast. By Booth 
Tarkington. Directed by Alfred E. Green. 
Adapted by Tom Geraghty. 


“North of 36” 


James Cruze’s production with Jack Holt, 
Ernest Torrence and Lila Lee. By Emezson 
Hough. 


“To the Ladies” 


A James Cruze production of the play by 
George Kaufman and Marc Connelly. With 
Edward Horton and a great comedy cast. 


“When Knights Were Bold” 


Starring GLENN HUNTER. Francis Wil- 
son’s famous comedy. By Charles Marlowe. 
Edited and titled by Ralph Spence. 


“ * 
Triumph” 
CECIL B. DE MILLE’S production with 
Leatrice Joy and Rod La Rocque, from The 
Saturday Evening Post story by May Edg- 
inton. Adapted by Jeanie Macpherson. 


“The Stranger” 


A Joseph Henabery production with Rich- 
ard Dix, Leatrice Joy, and Lewis Stone. 
From the story ‘‘ The First and the Last”’ 
by John Galsworthy. Adapted by Edfrid 
Bingham. 


“Argentine Love” 


Starring GLORIA SWANSON. Screen play 
by Julian Johnson from the story by Vicente 
Blasco Ibanez. An Allan Dwan production. 


“The Next Corner” 


A Sam Wood production of the novel and 
play by Kate Jordan. Written for the screen 
by Monte Katterjohn. 


“If it’s a 
Paramount Picture 
it’s the 
best show in town’’ 


Authors and Playwrights 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
out of any quantity of such a mild beverage, 
he has earned his good time and can go 
right ahead as often as he wants. 

All Swedish restaurants, expensive and 
inexpensive alike, dispense beer as a matter 
of course. In Sweden, as in most other Eu- 
ropean countries, one almost has to fight 
in order to get a drink of ordinary water 
out of a carafe. 

Wine of all sorts can be bought in the 
high-class restaurants, which are granted 
short-term licenses by the Stockholm Sys- 
tem Company and which have their licenses 
yanked away from them if they permit 
patrons to become ossified or plastered 
while enjoying their hospitality. Conse- 
quently the waiters keep a careful eye on 
their charges, and begin to grow forgetful of 
orders for more drinkables as soon as they 
threaten to become the worse for wear. 

Nor is there any restriction on the pur- 
chase of wine at the shops of the Stockholm 
System Company, so long as the purchaser 
is the holder of a Mot Bok. For example, 
if a person owns a Mot Bok entitling him 
to purchase two—or three or four—liters of 
spirits each month, he can only get the 
amount of spirits to which his book entitles 
him; but he can buy all the champagne 
or Burgundy or Moselle or Sauterne or port 
or sherry that he wants. 


Paternal Leeway 


Everything that he buys, however, is 
registered against his name in the shop to 
which he is assigned; and if the shop direc- 
tors should suddenly happen to wake up to 
the fact that an individual is purchasing 
enough wine to float a battleship or put out 
a fire in a piano factory, they naturally 
deduce that the purchaser is selling the 
wine to somebody who shouldn’t have it. 
If their suspicions are thus aroused, they 
put a bevy of Swedish gum-shoe artists on 


| the case; and if their suspicions prove to be 


correct, the guilty gentleman finds himself 
left out in the cold, cold world without a 
Mot Bok. 

Hard liquor—the powerful Akvavit, the 
insidious cognac and the subtle whisky— 
are the beverages against which the Swedish 
restrictive laws are directed; and the res- 
taurants which have the right to sell hard 
liquids are forbidden to sell more than five 
centiliters to any one person—and the per- 
son must order a meal in order to get any- 
thing to drink at all. 

Five centiliters is the equivalent of three 
small drinks of brandy or Akvavit. For 
the average Swede, this is nothing at all. 
For the more tenderly nurtured foreigner 
from softer southern climes, three quick 
shots of Akvavit on an empty stomach are 
just about enough to make him lift up his 
liquid tenor and apostrophize that old 
favorite, Mandy Lee, assuring her that her 
eyes they shine like diamonds, love, to him, 
and that it seems as though his heart would 
break without her—though there is less 
danger of his heart breaking than of his 
voice breaking. 

A certain amount of paternal leeway is 
permitted to the administrators of the 
Stockholm System. In a good Swedish 
restaurant, for example, the waiters like to 
know a little something about their patrons 
before they servethem with even the amount 
of drink that they are entitled to have by 
law. If an unknown man accompanied by 
a young lady were to drop into, let us say, 
the Opera Restaurant, which is one of the 
best of Stockholm’s many excellent restau- 
rants, and both were to call for Akvavit as 
a preliminary to their dinner, the man 
would get a full glass while his companion 
would probably receive only a partly filled 
glass. If the young lady shows that she 
has a regular Swedish capacity, she will be 
given a full glass when she comes back 
again. And if anyone starts to become 
noisy or argumentative after his first drink 
of Akvavit, there is no possible way in 
which he can persuade his waiter to bring 
him a second glass. 

On the other hand, if a person has been 
a frequent patron of a restaurant, and is 
known to the waiters as a person with a 
copper-lined stomach, who holds his grog 
with all the quiet aplomb of the perfect 
Swedish gentleman, he can get a good deal 
more than his legal five centiliters if he 
really wants it. 

The Stockholm System has organized 
and improved restaurants of all classes, 
especially the so-called low-class restau- 
rants, so that their patrons may get better 
food at cheaper prices and in better sur- 
roundings than ever before. Asa result the 
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Swedish table-d’héte meal, which was al- 
ways plentiful enough to satisfy the Cardiff 
Giant, has become larger and better than 
ever; but the amount of hard liquor that 


‘one can get with it in the low-class res- 


taurants that are under the supervision of 
the system wouldn’t even provide a lap dog 
with a case of the hiccups. 

The System isn’t always so strict. For 
example, a man who holds a Mot Bok that 
entitles him to a limited amount of spirits 
each month, and who is known to be a re- 
spectable and law-abiding citizen, may 
easily get all the whisky and Akvavit that 
he wants if he has a genuine reason for 
wanting it—such a reason, for instance, as 
the giving of a large dinner party for twenty 
or thirty guests. In such a case, he merely 
goes to the central office of the Stockholm 
System and tells them all about his dinner 
party and how important it is that his 


guests should be well oiled with Akvavit - 


before they dive into the Smérgasbord. 
Almost invariably the paternal central office 
gives him an order for all the liquor that he 
wants, pats him on the back and tells him 
nicely not to let any of the guests fall 
through the conservatory roof or go to 
sleep in the bathtub without shutting off 
the water. 

The fatherly attitude of the central office 
is frequently invoked by wives who secretly 
visit the father confessor of the system and 


complain bitterly that their husbands keep * 


coming home drunk. The system promptly 
writes to these erring husbands and de- 
mands their presence. When they appear 
they are informed coldly that evidence has 
been discovered that tends to show that 
they don’t use alcohol in the proper manner 
and thatif they don’t mend their ways their 
Mot Boks will be taken from them. The 
wives, meanwhile, have been instructed to 
come back in a couple of weeks and tell the 
central office whether or not their husbands 
are being good boys. 

Frequently, when a wife has a heavy- 
drinking husband, the central office gives 
her a Mot Bok so that when Saturday comes 
around she can give the old man a little 
dash of schnapps now and then, and thus, 
theoretically, prevent him from dashing out 
on the street and getting a skinful of the 
meaner prune juice which is distilled by 
local talent or bootlegged into Sweden, as it 
is into every country that has any sort of 
restrictive laws. 


The Plebiscite on Prohibition 


The figures tend to show that the Stock- 
holm System has resulted in a great im- 
provement in drinking conditions. Even 
the opponents of the system—many of 
whom oppose it because they would like 
more to drink, while many others oppose it 
because they would like to see everybody 
deprived of the privilege of having any- 
thing to drink—say that the introduction 
of the Mot Bok system has brought about 
greatly improved conditions. 

Doctor Bratt states that as a result of its 
introduction, “‘soberness at the places of 
employment increased; while accidents 
and truancy from work decreased. Intoxi- 
cation on the streets decreased; and the 
police have stated that the otherwise so 
usual necessity for police interference in- 
doors at night with carousing parties ceased 
almost entirely.” 

The per capita sale of spirits in Stock- 
holm after the adoption of the Mot Bok was 
just about half what it was before the Mot 
Bok came into use. The trials for drunk- 
enness in Stockholm now are one-third of 
what they used to be before the Mot Bok’s 
days, and are still going down. 

The voluntary plebiscite of 1909 showed 
over 1,720,000 voting for prohibition, and 
less than 40,000 voting against it. In 1922 
another plebiscite was held, based on a re- 
cently adopted change in the Swedish con- 
stitution which allows the opinion of the 
people to be taken in questions of special 
importance before decisions are made. 
Those who wished to introduce total pro- 
hibition were asked to vote Yes; those who 
did not wish it were asked to vote No. 
Total prohibition would have meant the 
prohibition of all liquors containing more 
than 2.25 per cent of alcohol. 

The final voteshowed that 880,000 wanted 
prohibition and that 915,000 didn’t want 
it. The proprohibition vote was cast by 
400,000 men and 480,000 women. The 
antiprohibition vote was cast by 570,000 
men and 345,000 women. The country dis- 
tricts of Sweden and the sparsely settled 
north, where the climate is more violent 
and would therefore seem, according to the 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


“T wish to be honest with you,”’ he said 
at length. ‘In essence I must answer in 
the affirmative. As against essential in- 
difference I do not believe I can count small 
momentary stirrings of curiosity; or even 
admiration over a well-managed mise en 
scéne.”’ 

“Tn other words,” said Anaxagoras, “‘in 
spite of intervening small pulsations of 
emotions of one sort or another, you find 
yourself at this moment in no appreciably 


different case than you were in yesterday 
at this hour.” 

“You express my thought,” 
Marshall. 

“You do not know where you are at this 
moment nor why you are here; and you do 
not care. You do not know in what com- 
pany you now are nor for how long nor for 
what purpose; and you do not care. You 
do not know the reasons for your instruc- 
tions of last night nor for our subsequent 


replied 


movements; and you do not care. Is that 
a minutely correct statement?” 

Again Marshall considered. 

“Perhaps not entirely. I faney I do 


know the reasons for some of the matters of 
which you suppose me ignorant. Your first 
two suppositions are correct. I do not 
know where I am nor for what specific pur- 
pose I am here, nor how long I shall be 
here or elsewhere. As to the rest, I can as 
an intelligent being make moderately ac- 
curate deduction. Bill is obviously the 
crew or engineer or pilot, and his functions 
may be predicated. As for the red-headed 
young woman ” He hesitated. 

“My secretary,’’ Anaxagoras supplied 
blandly. 

“Ah, yes—your secretary. I assume that 
as concerns my own case’’—he paused at 
the words—‘‘her status must rest either on 
her secretarial duties, which in such event 
must be slight, or on her sex. You ask me 
to be honest,” he ended in half apology. 

“Oh, quite! Quite so!” agreed Anax- 
agoras amiably. 

“As for the instructions of last night, 
and the mysterious midnight departure, 


they were quite as obviously a stage setting 
of atmosphere—skillfully arranged, I ad- 
mit, and interesting intellectually, but in 
my case without emotional appeal.’ 

“Or effect?” 

“None.” 

“At any time?” persisted Anaxagoras. 

Marshall hesitated. 

“‘T wish to oblige you by being entirely 
candid,” he said at length. ‘I can quite 
honestly say that none of your prearranged 
effects impressed 
me. I did, how- 
ever, experience 
a rather strange 
psychic sense of 
invasion which I 
successfully com- 
bated. This took 
place, however, 
after we had left 


“Give Me That Wheel,’’ He 
Ordered Shortly. ‘“‘Get Be- 
low and Fix Your Engine’’ 


the harbor, and was induced by a hyp- 
notic combination of the night, the 
sea, the distant mountain, the stars 
and the monotonously rhythmic beat 
of the engines. I do not know asI can 
describe it to you, but a 

“You need not try,” interrupted An- 
axagoras. ‘‘I know.’’ He made a note 
on his papers, then glanced up to catch 
Marshall’s slight smile. ‘‘No,’’ he an- 
swered the latter’s unspoken thought, 
“this is not a clever exhibition of opportun- 
ism on my part. I know because in your 
case at that moment a natural law worked. 
Laws do not work because anybody makes 
them work, you know. Allanyone does is to 
gather together the conditions for the work- 
ing of the law he desires to place in opera- 
tion. Thereis quitea distinction. Whenthe 
conditions are collected in their proper 
proportions for any law, you can’t prevent 
its working. I gathered certain condi- 
tions—though they were not quite what 
you think them, I see. You indicate to me 
quite clearly that I succeeded in gathering 
the right conditions in approximately the 
proper proportions. I am gratified.” 

“T do not see,’’ objected Marshall. 

“This psychic invasion, as you call it, 
indicates that the law worked, even though 
only momentarily.” 

“The law? What law?’ asked Marshall 
impatiently. 

“The law of permeability.” 

“Permeability?” 

“Of the human soul.” 

“To what?” 

“To life. That’s what’s the matter with 
you, you know. Your soul lacks permeabil- 
ity. We’ve got to assemble the conditions.” 

“You will pardon me, I know,” said 
Marshall, ‘‘but as far as I am concerned 
you are talking nonsense.”’ 

“That does not in the least matter,’’ re- 
joined Anaxagoras cheerfully. “Laws 
work whether you know about them or be- 
lieve in them or not—any laws.” 

Oars splashed outside. Marshall in- 
stinctively turned his head to listen. 
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“That’s Bill,’’ said the healer of souls. 
““She won’t be back for some time; she’s 
had her supper.” 

Marshall flushed angrily at this inter- 
pretation of his movement; but he said 
nothing, for it was basically true. He had 
thought it might be the red-headed girl. 
Just natural curiosity. 

“T thank you for your candor,” X. 
Anaxagoras was saying. ‘‘It is invaluable. 
I must, however, point out that most of 
your deductions are in error. I do this fora 
distinct purpose; not to refute you or cor- 
rect you or persuade you to other conclu- 
sions, but solely as an influence toward a 
more open mind. You were instructed to 
come at midnight not because at that hour 
the graveyards yawn, but because at that 
hour the favoring tide sets through the 
First Narrows, and because a departure at 
that time brought us to the pass when the 
strength of the opposing tide had suffi- 
ciently abated. The request that you take 
care that you were not followed was made 
merely in contemplation of the fact that 
you had on your person a considerable sum 
of money and that the water front is at 
best none too safe. The sum of money is 
for the current expenses for which you are 
responsible. It may seem excessive, and it 
may prove to be so; but there will be no 
opportunities for replenishment, and it is 
well to be prepared. It is quite simple.” 

“And,’’ observed Marshall dryly, “I 
suppose these same considerations caused 
you to run out at half speed and without 
lights.”’ 

“That,” said Anaxagoras, “is another 
matter which at present happens not to 
affect you. To continue: Bill is not the 
crew nor the pilot nor the engineer. He is 
the owner of the craft you no doubt no- 
ticed anchored near us. He left her here 
while he Went to Vancouver in quest of 
certain supplies and repair parts. I have 
given him passage. My secretary has noth- 
ing whatever to do with your case. Her 
presence here is explained by the simple 
fact that she always accompanies me on 
the Kittiwake. To relieve you from the 
trouble of random speculation I will tell 
you that she is my sister.” 

He dipped a pen into a bottle of red ink 
and painstakingly traced a low curve on 
the chartlike thing before him. 

“You will wish,” said he, “‘to dispose of 
your belongings and to freshen up. I will 
show you the arrangements for both activi- 
ties, and will then leave you for a few mo- 
ments. When you are quite ready, kindly 
call out, and we will have some supper.”’ 


qI 


WW Marshall was shaving he heard 
the girl come aboard. Her footfalls 
passed over his head on their way forward, 
and shortly he heard her moving about in 
the forecastle cabin, which apparently was 
her habitation. With the vaguest con- 
scious intention he expedited his toilet. 
At supper he would at last see what she 
was really like. It was absurd! Here for 
nearly twenty-four hours aboard a fifty-foot 
craft they had been fellow passengers, and 
as yet he possessed only the following col- 
lection of impressions: Item, a neat foot 
and ankle; item, a tapering graceful hand 
bearing one hammered silver swastika ring; 
item, short, presumably red, hair. That 
was all. Probably she was freckled—most 
red-headed girls are; and her eyebrows 
would be white, like those of the majority 
of red-headed girls; and her eyes milk-blue; 
typical red-headed-girl stuff. Of course he 
did not care; still, might as well get it over 
and done with. He tucked away the last of 
his things in the deep wall bags over his 
bunk and gave the requested call. 

X. Anaxagoras instantly thrust his head 
and shoulders into the companionway. 
Somewhere and somehow he had shifted 
from his hospital rig. His professional air 
he had likewise discarded. 

“Ready?’’ he queried cheerily. 
right. Come on up and we'll eat.” 

Marshall accordingly climbed to the 
deck, though he did not clearly understand 
how that would help toward food. Perhaps 
to give Miss Anaxagoras—Lord, what a 
name!—a chance to prepare the supper. 

But Anaxagoras was hauling the dinghy 
alongside. 

“We're going over to eat with Bill,” he 
explained. He glanced at his patient. 
“My sister has had supper,’’ he reminded. 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Squibb Week begins November 3rd and 
continues to November 10th. During that 


time, druggists who display the Squibb Week 
emblem, shown on the left, will give you one 
fifty-cent tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream, 


FREE, with every one dollar purchase of 
Squibb. Medicine Cabinet Requisites. Make 
your selections from this list. Take it to your 
druggist to fill—and be sure to ask for your ‘ 
free tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream: 
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Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic 
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Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
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Squibb’s Boric Acid Powder 
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Look for the drug store 
displaying this emblem 
during Squibb Week 


Squibb’s Cold Cream 
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Squibb’s Nursery Powder 
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jnere is a frequent need in every home 
fr medicine cabinet requisites. You 
ed them in emergencies, or following 


instructions. Squibb 


ANY times during this winter you will 
need certain medicine cabinet requisites. 
When you do need them, you will want them 
quickly. 


Squibb Week is your opportunity to pur- 
chase these products in the most advantageous 
way. With every $1.00 purchase of Squibb 
Medicine Cabinet Requisites, druggists who dis- 
play the Squibb Week emblem will give you 
—FREE—one fifty-cent tube of Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream! 


No doubt, you are already familiar with the 
Squibb Medicine Cabinet Requisites, such as 
Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate, Squibb’s Epsom 
Salt, Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia and Squibb’s 
Castor Oil. For more than sixty years the 
products of this house have been recognized 
by physician and pharmacist alike as the high- 


Another triumph of the Squibb Labora- 
tories—Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—for the 
preservation of sound teeth and healthy 
gums. Effectively counteracts mouth acid- 
ity. A correct dentifrice for adults and 
children. 


est standard of purity and reliability. You will 
find them always correct in strength, effective, 
and as pleasant to take, or as convenient to use, 
as it is possible to make them. 


If you have been using Squibb’s Dental 
Cream, you know that it is unsurpassed for the 
thorough protection of the teeth and gums. If 
you have not used it, this special offer gives you 
the opportunity to try it—FREE. 


Select the products you need from the list 
printed on the opposite page. Take this list to 
your druggist during Squibb Week—Nov. 3rd 
to 10th. You will receive $1.50 value for 
every $1.00 purchase you make. 


And you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that your medicine cabinet contains pure, re- 
liable products whenever the emergency arises, 
or your physician advises their use. 
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Office Easy Chairs 


Seats of the Mighty 


HE king business isn’t what it once was,’ as King 

Edward VII remarked. Today The Mighty are the 
business men and financiers. The seats of the mighty are not 
thrones but office chairs. And among the mighty ones of 
America Sikes Office Easy Chairs lead in popularity. 


The man whose brain power is valued at thousands per minute realizes 
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(Continued from Page 113) 

Marshall bowed stiffly. What concern 
was that of his? 

Bill’s boat proved to be much less com- 
modious than the Kittiwake, although its 
water line was only a little shorter. It was 
one of the V-bottom type, which makes for 
speed but not for headroom. The after 
deck was tiny, and even its space was con- 
stricted by what seemed to be a pile of 
square boxes covered by a tarpaulin. The 
cabin was low and narrow, with a turtle- 
back roof; there was no bridge; the pilot 
house, too, was low. While the Kittiwake 
gave an impression of comfort and sea- 
worthiness and room to move about, this 


| eraft looked all raciness and speed. She 
_ was beautifully kept. 


In answer to a hail Bill rumbled from 


| below that they were to come aboard. They 
_ did so and descended into the cabin. 


This, too, was unexpectedly contracted. 
It was lower and narrower than one might 
have anticipated, and appeared to occupy 
a scant third of the boat’s length. Its two 
bunks were closer together than on the 
Kittiwake, and they had been given gener- 
ous width only by the expedient of extend- 
ing them to the skin and under the channel 
of the side decks. Thus one could sit on the 
outer half only. The inner halves at this 
moment were filled with more square boxes. 
A double pile of the same had been placed 
on the floor between the bunks, and these 
it was evident were to serve as the supper 
table. 

Anaxagoras seated himself on one bunk 
and motioned to Marshall to follow his 
example on the other. Bill’s back was 
visible around a tiny half partition. After 
a moment he emerged bearing a coffeepot 
and a frying pan containing a beefsteak, 
fried onions and fried potatoes. 

“Fly to it!’ he growled. 

Marshall looked at him with interest. 
Bill, too, had for nearly a full day remained 
a mysterious symbol. He was a big and 
burly man, with a square-cut granite face, 
an almost aggressive eye, and no expression 
whatever. He proved to talk entirely with 
his lips and throat, without play of any 
facial muscle. 

“This is Bill, Mr. Marshall,” said the 
healer of souls. 

“Pleased to meet you,” growled Bill, 
extending a dangerously constrictable paw. 

“Bill?” repeated Marshall interroga- 
tively as he shook hands and at the same 
time skillfully avoided being crushed. 

“Just Bill,’’ Anaxagoras assured him. 
“Bill doesn’t run very heavy to names; in 
fact, at times finds them fairly inconven- 
ient. Don’t you, Bill?” 

Bill made no reply to this. 

“Fly to it,’’ he repeated; and himself set 
the example. 

The meal was finished in complete silence, 
which Marshall did not feel called upon 
to trouble himself about. Then Bill cleared 
away the simple utensils, returned to his 
seat, lighted a pipe and leaned his great 
shoulders against the side of the deck house. 

“All right, Sid,” said he; ‘‘tell him.?’ 

“‘Sid,”” remarked the healer of souls, 
looking Bill steadily in the eye, “‘is Bill’s 
personal interpretation of my given name. 
He has difficulty with names beginning 
with an initial X.” 

“Sure,” growled Bill unexpectedly; 

“only thing I know that begins with X is 
xylophone; and I can’t call him that. 
Though I don’t know why that should 
begin with X.”’ 

“The fact of the matter is this,’”’ pursued 
Anaxagoras: ‘Bill wants me to ask you a 
favor. As I told you, Bill went to Van- 
couver to get certain supplies’’—as though 
by accident, the speaker’s eye strayed to the 
pervasive square boxes—‘‘and certain 
parts for one of his engines, leaving his boat 
here; and I have brought him and his pur- 
chases back. Now Bill’s partner went up to 
Nanaimo at the same time, and was to have 
met him here. The partner, I regret to 
state, has not met his engagement.” 

‘Soused to the ears, likely,” observed Bill. 

“That leaves Bill in an embarrassing 
predicament. He, in turn, has contracted 
certain engagements ata ‘point which we 
will name Somewhere in the United States, 
which he feels he must fulfill at a given 
time. To do so he must take his departure 
at once. Now Bill’s engines iH 

“They’re damn good engines,” 
posed Bill; “it’s the ignition that 

‘Quite so,’’ resumed Anaxagoras firmly. 
“They are the very best little engines in 

the world. But at present, owing to a 
dastardly plot, probably by the Germans, 
they aren’t up to normal. They require 
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ingeniously drafted as the only available 
material. A thought of the ten thousand 
dollars crossed his mind; but he dismissed 
it. There need be no scheming to get that. 
Under the terms of the agreement Anax- 
agoras could get it quite regularly. 

Having thought matters out this far it 
seemed advisable to get more information 
if possible. Accordingly he made his way 
by the hand rail on the turtle deck to the 
pilot house. Bill was standing over the 
wheel in pitch darkness. Not even a bin- 
nacle light was burning, though— Marshall 
had noted—all running lights were on. 
Evidently there was no attempt at secrecy, 
and from that fact Marshall shrewdly de- 
duced that they still navigated Canadian 
waters. 

“Whereabouts are we, anyway?” he 
asked, but without much expectation of 
reply. 

However, Bill turned to the after wall of 
the pilot house, fumbled with a catch, and 
turned a switch. A small electric light, 
shaded on all sides but one, disclosed an 
ingenious disappearing shelf on which now 
at a convenient angle showed a thumb- 
tacked chart. 

“There,’’ quoth Bill succinctly, placing 
his stubby forefinger. 

Marshall bent over the chart with con- 
siderable interest. The forefinger had indi- 
cated a spot in the outermost of one of 
the many long parallel island-broken and 
island-separated waterways that guard the 
east coast of Vancouver Island. To the 
south lay the involved maze of the San 
Juan Islands, and to the south of that the 
intricacies of Puget Sound. 

“That must have been Active Pass back 
there,” he ventured. 

“That’s her,’’ said Bill. 

“Where are we headed?” 

“Just down south a ways. Turn her off 
when you get through,” said Bill. 

Marshall switched off the light and seated 
himself on the miniature transom. He con- 
sidered. 

“What am I supposed to do on this trip 
anyway?” he asked at length. 

“Oh, just lend a hand; take the wheel 
once in a while, if necessary,’’ said Bill. 

“T see,’ replied Marshall thoughtfully. 

A silence fell. After a little the silhouette 
of Bill turned its head sidewise for a mo- 
ment to listen. Then, one hand on the 
wheel, he bent back to open the door into 
the engine room. 

“Here,” he said with a note of chagrin. 
“Take her a few minutes. That starboard 
engine ain’t right yet.” 

“How do I hold?” asked Marshall, 
rising. 

“Straight on her course. We’re just com- 
ing into Plumper Sound and there’s no 
dangers.” 

Marshall took the wheel. Bill disap- 
peared into the engine room, where, Mar- 
shall presumed, he indulged in the usual 
painstaking profanity of those who wrestle 
with the little contrary gods. At least 
there were symptoms. The boat continued 
to forge ahead, but she did so uneasily. 
Sometimes for a few beats she picked up 
and surged on heavily; again she limped 
jerkily; twice her engines were turned off 
and she glided down the diminishing curve 
of her momentum with the whisperings of 
small waters. Finally after a long interval 
the door opened and Bill reappeared. 

“No go,” he growled angrily. ‘‘Sta’- 
board engine’s on the blink.” 

“‘Can’t yourun on one?”’ asked Marshall. 

“Don’t like to. Twists her,’’ muttered 
Bill. He was plainly mortified and cha- 
grined, as a parent over the misbehavior of 
a child. 

““What’ll you do?” 

“Run in here and drop a hook.” 

He took the wheel and headed unhesi- 
tatingly toward the black band of land. 
With accuracy he steered into a tiny cove 
and dropped anchor. Marshall could not 
but admire the skill of his almost uncanny 
local knowledge and memory. 

“You may as well roll in,’’ he told his 
passenger. ‘‘No sense your sitting up all 
night for nothin’.” 

Marshall considered this to be good ad- 
vice. He made his way down to the little 
cabin, stretched himself out alongside the 
cases of gin or whisky or whatever they 
were, and dozed off. Time enough to have 
this out in the morning. 
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HE opportunity did not seem favor- 
able until after they had left the cove 
and were driving slowly at half or quarter 
speed across a wide island-dotted stretch 
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of open water below Plumper Sound. It 
was a sweet morning, with still the light 
northwesterly breeze stirring the waters. 

Part way over the open water Bill, after 
squinting carefully across some distant 
bearings, dived below. A moment later the 
sound of the engines died; the cruiser 
forged ahead on her own momentum. Bill 
reappeared at the after hatch bearing some 
strange contraption. 

There seemed to Marshall no immediate 
reason why he should remain at the wheel. 
He made his way to the after deck. There 
he found Bill squatted against the rail, a 
telephone headpiece clasped on his head. 
This he stripped off as Marshall ap- 
proached, looking up with a grin. 

““Well,”’ said he with a cheerfulness that 
seemed foreign to him, ‘‘I figure you’re just 
about back home now; in the U.S. A.,’”’ he 
added, as Marshall looked puzzled, “‘which 
puts me in foreign parts, which I don’t par- 
ticularly fancy.” 

“T imagine not,’ observed Marshall 
dryly, ‘‘and I suppose you have ascer- 
tained the fact by that thing in your hand.” 

“That?” said Bill, examining the head- 
piece as though he had just become aware 
of its existence. ‘‘That?’? He touched 
thoughtfully the apparatus to which it was 
attached. ‘‘No. I can tell by the bearing of 
Skipjack Island yonder. This here thing 
is a great dingus. She’s one of these under- 
water listening de-vices they used to use to 
spot submarines with during the war. 
She’s a bear. Want to listen?” 

Marshall slipped on the headpiece. At 
once a curious variety of sounds assaulted 
his hearing. After a moment’s confusion he 
realized that he was hearing many exag- 
gerations—the impact of the waters against 
the boat, the silken slipping of tidal streams 
around each other, the splash and fall of 
wavelets. 

“Hear anything?” queried Bill. His 
hitherto expressionless face was alight with 
interest. Marshall noted with surprise 
that his eyes, now that for the first time 
they looked squarely into his own, were 
straightforward and engaging. ‘‘ Don’t pay 
any attention to that,’ Bill dismissed Mar- 
shall’s report impatiently. “Listen down 
underneath it, sort of.” 

“T hear a kind of throbbing—a beat— 
I think,”’ said Marshall hesitatingly. 

“‘That’s her!”’ cried Bill triumphantly. 
“That’s the Island Queen—the sound of 
her propeller, I mean. She’s probably 
down toward Roche Harbor somewhere.” 

““How do you know?”’ asked Marshall. 

“Roche Harbor? I don’t really; that’s 
just a guess. But she’s about that far off, 
and the set of the current is that way.” 

“No; I mean how do you know it’s the 
Island Queen?”’ 

“Shucks!”’ said Bill. ‘‘That’s easy! I 
just recognize her. They all sound differ- 
ent, just as different as people’s voices. I 
know a lot of boats that way.” 

Marshall slipped off the headpiece. The 
moment seemed right to declare himself, 
and to his disgust he felt a decided tauten- 
ing of nerves at the prospect. Bill gave the 


impression in his uncompromising, square- | 


jawed, stocky-built face, of a _ single- 


mindedness it would be neither pleasant | 


nor healthy to cross. Nevertheless, Mar- 
shall had his own code of obligation to him- 
self, a sportsman’s honorable compulsion 
to ignore odds or probabilities. 

“T suppose you can recognize revenue 
cutters too,” he remarked pointedly. 


“Oh, sure,” responded Bill with entire | 


cheerfulness. ‘‘I know both of them.” 
“Now look here’’—Marshall faced him 
squarely —‘‘I think we better come to some 


sort of understanding. I understand per- | 
fectly well what this is all about. I’d bea | 


blind man or a fool if I didn’t. You are en- 
gaged in rumrunning to the United States— 
bootlegging. I don’t object strongly to 
infractions of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
but I do object, most strongly, to being 
rung in as assistant ina dubious enterprise 
without my knowledge or consent.” 

Bill looked a trifle bewildered. 

“Sid told me you wouldn’t care,’’ he 
proffered. “‘He told me you told him you 


didn’t care—about anything,” concluded | 


Bill. 


Marshall checked himself for examina- | 


tion. He found his inner being quite calm. 


The strength and apparent heat of hiswords | 


were only reflections of a determination to 
make his point quite clear. Even a pro- 
found and genuine indifference was not 
incompatible with a determination not to 
be a jellyfish. 

“Well, he’s mistaken,” the young man 
replied to Bill, “‘when he goes so far as to 
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imagine I will join as participant in such an 
enterprise without being consulted in the 
matter.” 

“He told me you was under orders to do 
what he told you to do,” persisted Bill, but 
dubiously. 

“T am under orders to do what he tells 
me only as long as he asks nothing dis- 
honorable. I consider this dishonorable— 
for a gentleman,”’ said Marshall stiffly. 

To his surprise this speech failed to arouse 
Bill. By all congruity, either of looks or of 
occupation, he should have here seized a be- 
laying pin—or its equivalent—and knocked 
Marshall into the seuppers—or their equiv- 
alent. Instead of which he merely looked 
troubled and passed a huge hand gropingly 
over his square chin. 

“T’m sorry about this, Mr. Marshall,”’ 
said he; ‘“‘I sure have madea mistake. But 
I don’t see what I can do about it now. I 
got to get this stuff here down south before 
midnight, and to do that I got to hustle. 
That delay last night didn’t do us no good. 
There’s nowhere I can land you now—not 
in the U. S. A. Looks as if you were in for 
it now. And it’s sorry I am.’ 

He thoughtfully healed inboard the un- 
derwater part of his apparatus. 

“All I may want you to do is to take the 
wheel once or twice, maybe,” he proffered. 

*‘T’ll take the wheel gladly provided you 
turn around and head straight back to the 
Kittiwake,’’ countered Marshall with de- 
cision. ‘‘I won’t raise my hand to do one 
thing aboard this boat if you continue down 
south. I will not be shanghied.” 

“T ean’t very well do that,” Bill shook 
his head. ‘‘I sure am sorry about this 
mix-up. I was told different.” 

He appeared to accept the situation as 
final. With another shake of the head he 
disappeared below, leaving Marshall on the 
after deck. The engines resumed their hum- 
ming; and, soon after, the forward leap of 
the little cruiser indicated that Bill was 
once more in the pilot house and on the job. 


vI 


HEY crossed more open water full of 
tide swirls, toward distant blue lands. 
Islands, single and in groups, detached 
themselves from hitherto apparently un- 
broken shores, crept up abeam and dropped 
astern. To the eastward, many miles dis- 
tant, rose a splendid snow-clad peak, soli- 
tary. Far to southward, dimly, almost hull 
down, lay a. rampart of glittering snow. 
Marshall’s yachtsman’s curlosity drove him 
to the pilot house. No man who has him- 
self ever navigated a boat can long remain 
content in ignorance of where he is on the 
chart. Bill, smoking a short pipe, and 
staring straight ahead of him through the 
window, did not look around at his en- 
trance. Marshall pulled out the chart table. 
“That’s Waldron Island off the port 
bow,” volunteered Bill. 

Thus directed, Marshall managed to ori- 
ent himself, after many squintings across 
the bearings of the different islands. Evi- 
dently they were headed for the San Juan 
group, and purposed making an entrance 
past Johns Island. But beyond that point 
the possibilities seemed almost numberless. 
The maze of passes and passages among 
the islands offered a dozen or more choices. 

‘“What’s the big mountain to eastward?” 
asked Marshall. He surmised it would not 
be tactful to make inquiries as to the course. 

“That’s Mount Baker,’’ answered Bill. 
“‘She’s a bear. And them down below are 
the Olympics. Purty, aren’t they?” 

Marshall agreed that they were pretty, 
and settled down on the transom with a 
cigarette. There was no more conversation. 
Just beyond Spring Passage, Bill shut down 
and for the second time dropped overboard 
his listening device. Then he headed her 
nose past Deer Harbor and toward the 
channel marked on the chart as Pole Pass. 

It proved to be not over a hundred feet 
wide, heavily guarded by rocks and shoals. 
A moderate tide was running through it, 
and the seaweed streamed straight and al- 
most unwavering, like hair blown back- 
ward bya strong wind. Bill steered straight 
at the shore until within a scant fifty yards, 
then put the helm hard over, skirted the 
coast so closely that an active man could 
almost have jumped ashore from the deck, 
turned sharply out from the rocky spit at 
the narrowest point and so disclosed a strip 
of clear water through which he shot into 
an open baylike stretch beyond. 

‘Pretty nigh break a snake’s back,’’ re- 
marked Bill, glancing astern. ‘‘Looks nice 
and clear, too, don’t she? But if a fellow 
steered straight through, he’d be in a sweet 
nest of bowlders!”’ 
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Close along the clifflike hills of that long 
and narrow island they limped at an irregu- 
lar speed that alternately diminished and 
spurted. Marshall, watching the revenue 
cutter, saw the sailors who had been stand- 
ing by the one-pounder cover it up and go 


aft. Evidently the result of the chase was | 
considered assured beyond necessity of | 


shooting. He snatched the glasses and by 


their aid could see clearly the faces of the | 


sailors and of the man at the wheel and of 
an officer who stood beside the latter. They 
were all grinning. 

At the head of the island Bill spun the 
wheel over and darted around the point. 

“Listen here,’ he said rapidly. “I’m 
going to run up close enough to that flat 
rock yonder so you can make it with a good 
jump. The minute you land, you drop 
down out of sight. When you’re sure they’s 
no one looking you go right up through 
them there woods to the backbone of the 
island. You’ll find ashack. It belongs toa 
friend of mine who’s off fishing. There’s 
grub and blankets. Just lay low and I'll 
get means of having you took off in a few 
days. Watch your eye now!” 

Marshall rose suddenly from the transom. 

“Give me that wheel,” he ordered shortly. 
“Get below and fix your engine.” 

Bill stared at him. 

“Tf they catch us you may be in for it,” 
he warned; “‘without you perjure yourself. 
It’s aiding and abetting!” 

“That’s all right!’”’ snapped Marshall. 
“Get below!” 

** And they’ll shoot.” 

“Let ’em shoot.” 

“The law 4 

“To hell with the law!’’ roared Marshall. 
“Get below!” 

“Steer west till you’ve opened the island, 
then north. Water’s clear,’ directed Bill 
rapidly, then dived for the engine room. 

Almost instantly the starboard engine 
ceased its evil ways. The cruiser again 
lifted in the exultation of her full power. 
Marshall headed her west. By the time the 
revenue cutter had appeared off the point 
of the island, a comfortable distance had 
opened between them. Marshall looked 


back at her and a barbaric exultation swept | 


through him. 
“How’s she making it?” Bill’s voice 
came from behind him. 


“Fine!’’ he shouted back. “Step on her, | 


old scout! How’re things below?” 

“Got to nurse her,” yelled Bill; ‘‘gas 
line clogged. First she floods and then she 
starves. Got to stay with the carburetor.” 

At the words she flooded or starved, and 
Bill dived down again. 

There was for the moment nothing to do 
but steer. Why was he steering? a vestige 
of the usual Marshall asked him. Because 
he dog-gone wanted to! the unreasonable 
manifestation of the present moment trucu- 
lently rejoined. Because Bill was a good 
scout who had been decent about the whole 
thing. Because he wasn’t going to stand by 
and see those smirking smug bluebellies 
astern put over anything. Because 

We will discuss this question later when 
this hysterical emotion has subsided, coldly 
interposed the other. It is always repre- 
hensible to get drunk. 

This fantastic thought and emotional 
interplay was shattered to bits by an omi- 
nously complete let-down of the offending 
engine. An instant later the other engine, 
too, fell silent. Bill wriggled up through the 
companionway, seated himself on the tran- 
som and began leisurely to stuff tobacco 
into the bowl of his pipe. The cruiser, 
weirdly quiet, dropped her bow and with a 
gentle bobbing motion surged forward in 
the remaining momentum. 

“We lose,”’ said Bill briefly. 


vil 


HE revenue cutter was now overhauling 

them rapidly. In a moment they heard 
the engine-room bell reducing the speed. 
She glided alongside. Alert sailors with 
lines leaped aboard the cruiser and made 
fast fore and aft; another sailor deftly in- 
terposed a rope fender between the two 
craft. The pilot houses were opposite each 
other and only a few feet apart. Bill arose 
and leaned comfortably out of the window 
of his own. Over his broad back Marshall 
saw the customs officer doing likewise just 
opposite. He was a square-built, grizzled 
person with a sea-blue eye. 

“Well, Bill, looks like we caught you,” 
he remarked genially. 

‘Looks like,’’ admitted Bill. 

“Why didn’t you pull up when I sig- 
naled you?” 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Would you like to have us send you, with- 
out cost, business-getting, money-saving 
ideas—ideas that have proved wonder- 
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business? 


Increased Sales 86% 
In Dull Season 


Would you like to see the letters and sales 
bulletins that increased a retailer’s cash 
sales 86% in the dullest season of the year? 
Or a collection of illustrated folders that 
doubled the sales volume of another re- 
tailer in only four months’ time? 
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Do you want to see actual copies of sales 
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stimulated salesmen to greater effort, as- 
sured better codperation among employes, 
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Increased Bank Business 


Would you like to know how banks, both 
large and small, have made astounding 
gains and deposits—secured hundreds of 
new accounts and increased the average 
balance of depositors? 


Would you like to know how one firm 
saved $1,000 in printing costs—how an- 
other user made $300 profit on one day’s 
work—how jobbers are getting bigger or- 
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enlarging their congrega- 
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financial problems? 
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Ideas for Your 


You Can Try These Ideas— 
FREE 


If you will mail the coupon at the bottom 
of this page we’ll select some of the best 
ideas applying to your business, and send 
them to you free. There will be letters, 
folders, circulars and bulletins—all of them 
tested and proven successes. 


We'll tell you just how you can try them 
out in your own business—prove their 
value to your own satisfaction—with a 


ROTOSFLLZED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Rotospeed is a simple, easily-operated 
machine that prints letters, circulars, fold- 
ers, bulletins, ruled forms, etc., without the 
use of type or cuts. Any clerk in your store 
or office can easily prepare the material 
and operate the machine. It does this 
work quickly, cleanly and economically. 
It eliminates delays, insures privacy, in- 
creases sales—and costs less than $50. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


We will send you some actual working samples of 
ideas that may be worth thousands of dollars to 
you. At the same time we will tell you how you 
can have a complete Rotospeed Outfit for 10 days’ 
Free Trial—how you can test the machine and 
ideas for ten days at our expense. At the end of 
the trial period you can keep the outfit and pay 
the small total cost—$48.50—or take advantage 
of our easy payment plan if you prefer. Or, you 
can return it without feeling the slightest obliga- 
tion. Send for this information and the valuable 
Ideas at once. Fill in the coupon and mail it 
today. 


THE ROTOSPEED Co. 
Dept. J-3 Dayton, Ohio 
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shaling to pull up?”’ drawled 
ibf surprise. ‘‘ Well, think of 
x) you wanted to race. You 
big consid-able about your 


“jupplied the latter. — 

¢ a glance of surprised re- 
rection, and Marshall real- 
it he had been accorded a 
kis own name pro tem. — 
aord merely nodded briefly 
» He was evidently exceed- 
jth himself. , 
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pile of boxes underneath 
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ret up with.” 
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yi‘all things considered. I’ll 
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at I’m poor enough sport 
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4 dead calm and a flood tide. 
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yt, cap’n; much obliged.” 
aord stiffened a trifle. It was 
jhis mind this fooling had 


| snapped. 
‘¢n clad in dungarees popped 
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yat this man’s engines. Look 
fof you, cap’n,’” murmured 
j and Henderson will take 
}-¢ turned to Bill. “You and 
come aboard the cutter. 
Gwe quit this fooling.” 
imself squarely upright. 
i you,” he rejoined with an 
H “It’s time to quit 
_want to know what you 
ding, giving orders aboard 


officer stared at him in- 


'T arrest, and you know it,”’ 
a moment. 

funds, and by what right?” 
le turned to Marshall. ‘I 
ess,” he said. 

sake, do you want all the 
vied Stafford. “I warn you 
» help your case any.” 
7 question,” said Bill. He 
lan alert, quick-spoken Bill; 


ested for attempted liquor 
ted the revenue officer for- 


_ presume, a warrant in my 
\she right to see it.” 
ed any warrant, and you 


ave either a warrant or pro- 


}ou call this?” roared Staf- 
jence. He slapped the flat 
‘ainst the boxes under the 
me, I’ve had enough of this 
at aboard the cutter and be 


not stir. 

(,” he cautioned. “You’re 
lot of trouble. I warn you. 
my papers and you 
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haven’t produced a drop of evidence. You 
are witness,”’ he turned again to Marshall. 

Stafford hesitated, puzzled. 

“What’s your game?’”’ he demanded. 

“T’m within my rights,” insisted Bill. 

Stafford gave in with a gust of temper. 

“Baxter! Henderson!”’ he roared. 
“Break out this cargo.” 

He turned his back squarely on the other 
two and stared across toward Prevost Is- 
land, ostentatiously indifferent to the next 
proceedings. The two sailors stepped for- 
ward and with the deftness of long ex- 
perience undid the fastenings of the tar- 
paulin and stripped it back. 

“Open ’em,”’ growled Stafford, after a 
glance at the unmarked square boxes thus 
disclosed. 

At this moment first one engine then the 
other started up. All the men on the little 
after deck cocked their ears sidewise to 
listen. The explosions ran true and steady, 
increasing in speed, as the throttle was 
opened, to a subdued roar. After perhaps a 
half minute they were shut off. Salton ap- 
peared. 

“Nothing the matter with the engines 
that I can see, sir,’’ he reported. 

“Look over the gas line? It may clog 
0, sir; no obstruction whatever. I 
tested it throughout.” 

‘Well, what do you know about that!” 
exclaimed Billadmiringly. ‘‘ You’reasmart 
young man.” 

“These boxes are empty, sir,’”’ one of the 
sailors reported. 

“Empty!” repeated Stafford. ‘All of 
them?” 

ay CS. Sine 

“It’s a blind. Search her.” 

The sailors saluted and with businesslike 
method went about their task. Captain 
Stafford lighted a cigar and ostentatiously 
took up a post in the stern sheets, where he 
showed them his back with his hands 
clasped behind it. Bill amazingly became 
chatty. 

““They’re grand little searchers,” he told 
Marshall. “You see, they’ve had so much 


practice. You’ve no idea how ingenious 
these awful bootleggers get to be. It’s 
terrible. False skins full of whisky; and 


flat tanks in the bilges painted to look like 
ballast bars, and things overside and under- 
water. All kinds of wicked de-vices. You’d 
be surprised. But nothing gets by these 
little bright-eyes. Hello, look who’s here!” 

Around the lower end of Spieden Island 
came another gray boat, very much like 
the first. 

“The other revenue cutter, as I’m a liv- 
ing sinner!” said Bill. ‘‘Wonderful sys- 
tem! Wonderful age we live in! Wireless, 
and all that. I’ll bet a cooky the cap’n here 
sent ’°em a message when we started our 
race, and that he hustled down to the end 
of the San Juan Channel to wait for us to 
come along so he could see the finish. 
Thought sure we’d go down that way—as 
we probably might if our engines had been 
in shape for a long race. Well! Well! 
Well!” Bill chuckled. He seemed to be in 
high spirits. 

The cause developed a moment later. 
The two searchers appeared on deck. 

“There’s nothing aboard, sir,’ one of 
them reported to Captain Stafford’s back. 

The officer whirled about. 

‘What? You’recrazy!” hecried. ‘There 
must be!” 

“No, sir; nothing,’ repeated the sailor. 

_““There’s some new trick. It’s impos- 
Kai? 

“Tl stake my job on it,”’ insisted the 
sailor with a touch of pride. 

Stafford turned on Bill. 

‘‘What’s all this nonsense?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘What are you carrying these 
empty boxes for?” 

“The cabin’s full of them, too,” supplied 
the sailor. 

Bill produced from his inner pocket a 
bundle of papers. 

“Packing boxes for Bellingham canner- 
ies,” he announced. ‘‘Here’s the papers, 
all clear and proper.’”’ He was evidently 
relishing the situation. 

The second cutter had by now come 
alongside. Her captain, a younger man 
than Stafford, lounged out to the rail, his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Got him at last, eh, Stafford?” he re- 
marked in congratulatory tones. ‘‘ Well, 
Bill, | always thought you were too foxy to 
be caught in broad daylight. But the best 
of us fall at last.” 

“Really, my dear sir,” rejoined Bill in an 
affected mincing voice, ‘I do not know 
what you are talking about.” 
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The other laughed good-naturedly. 

‘“Where’s Parsons?” he inquired. “‘Down 
below?” 

“‘Parsons,”’ Bill turned with exaggerated 
politeness to explain to Marshall, “is my 
partner whose place you were supposed to 
take—my much maligned partner.” He 
turned to the revenue officer. ‘‘ Parsons,” 
said hesweetly, “isrunning our other boat.” 

Captain Stafford pricked up his ears. 

“Your other boat!’’ he interposed. “I 
didn’t know you had one!” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Bill sentimentally; ‘“‘her 
maiden trip.” 

““Whereabouts is she?” 

Bill flicked a sardonic eye to the south- 
east. 

“Down toward Puget Sound—by now,” 
he answered dryly. ‘‘She was not far be- 
hind me when we started our little race. I 
thought Parsons might have come along to 
see the finish, but he is such a shy sort of a 
cuss! I reckon he must have just slipped 
right on through Pole Pass as soon as you 
and I left the way clear for him, cap’n.”’ 

“Well,” struck in the other revenue man 
cheerfully, ‘‘we’ll get him another time. 
You’re a pretty good prize yourself, Bill.” 

But at this moment Captain Stafford, 
who had been turning purple, blew up with 
a loud report, for though Bill had indeed 
been caught at last, it was a legally inno- 
cent Bill, not subject to detention, no mat- 
ter what the moral certainties. 

Stafford and his brother officer had been 
cozened, choused, hoodwinked, enticed, se- 
duced and decoyed; and that that which 
they sought was even now, under charge of 
the unmentionable Parsons, jogging a hum- 
drum and unmolested way toward its illegal 
destination. There was considerable more. 

Bill listened critically. 

“T tell you,” he sighed to Marshall, “‘us 
coastwise men ain’t got a show. It takes a 
deep-sea education!”’ 

Having finished his remarks in the work- 
manlike manner that so enlisted Bill’s 


admiration, Captain Stafford came to self-" 


control with a snap. He issued curt orders 
tofhis men. Shortly the lines were cast off 
afd the two cutters in convoy disappeared 
around the lower end of Spieden Island. 


vill 


ILL watched them go. “Well, well,’ he 

remarked, ‘‘that’s the worst of these 
here sporting events; they’re liable to make 
bad feeling.”” He dived for the cabin and 
started his engines. 

“Where are we headed?”’ asked Marshall. 

‘“‘T’m taking you back to the Kittiwake.”’ 

“How about your important business 
with these empty boxes for the Bellingham 
canneries?’’ demanded the young man 
ironically. ; 

“‘T reckon I’m too late for that appoint- 
ment now, anyway,” said Bill vaguely. 

Another silence fell, broken only by the 
beautifully rhythmical purr of the powerful 
engines. ‘‘ Look here,’’ Marshall broke out 
at last, ‘‘are you going to come through, or 
aren’t you?” 

Bill hooked an arm over his wheel and 
half turned. 

“‘T reckon you’ve got something coming 
to you,”’ he acknowledged, ‘‘but remember 
the accused ain’t noways obliged to in- 
criminate himself.” 

“Was anything ever the matter with 
those engines?” 

“Those engines?” repeated Bill with 
honest indignation. ‘“‘Why, those engines 
work as sweet and true as a couple of 
watches. Why, say, I’ll bet they’d damn 
near run on sea water!” 

“Then what was all that monkey busi- 
ness last night?” 

“‘T had to let Parsons catch up, didn’t I, 
if we was to cruise down sociablelike to- 
gether?” Bill grinned. 

““Why didn’t you just stop and wait for 
him?” Marshall brushed this aside impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Why didn’t he join you before 
you started? Why ——”’ 

“You got some great speechmakers in 
your country,” Bill interrupted with irrele- 
vance, and with considerable unexpected- 
ness. ‘‘I remember reading one once that 
tickled me pink. I looked up the words, 
and they’re bears! He said it was ‘to add 
veri-similitude to an otherwise bald and 
unconvincing narrative.’” 

“Of all the damn-fool—I don’t under- 
stand ” broke out Marshall. 

“T’m sorry,” said Bill, turning back to 
the wheel, ‘‘but that’s just it. You maybe 
ain’t supposed to understand.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
stories by Mr. White. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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HATCHWAY is made ina 
complete line of medium 
and heavy weight suits in 
cotton, worsted, wool and 
mercerized fabrics to suit 
every taste and purse. On 
sale at most good dealers. 
If you have any difficulty 
in getting just the style 
you want, we shall be glad 
to see that you are sup- 
plied, delivery free any- 
where in the United States. 
In ordering please state 
sizeand enclose remittance 
to our mill at Albany. A 
beautiful catalogue illus- 
trating the complete line 
of HATCHWAY UNION 
SUITS in both winter and 
summer weights sent free 
on request. 


Men’s suits—$2.00; $2.50; 
$3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00. 

Boys’ suits—Ages 6 to 16 
only—$1.50; $2.00. 
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EAR the HATCH WAY==the 


union suit knit to fit without 


a button and get a new sense of body 
freedom and underwear comfort. The 


HATCH WAY 
UNION SUIT 


puts an end for all time to button 
bother. No daily buttoning and un- 
buttoning. No weekly repair and 
mending. This garment is worn by 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
boys who wonder now why underwear 
was ever made any other way. Your 
more up to date dealers are ready to 
show the fall line in a wide variety of 
styles and fabrics at the right price. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Licensed manufacturers of these 


lines in Canada. 
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ANGEL CHILD 


(Continued from Page 14) 


her hitherto formless figure was full of un- 
deniable contours. There was no disputing 
the fact that the Angel Child had burst the 
bounds of infancy, in spite of all the coffee 
and other supposedly stunting ingredients 


| which had been poured into her to keep her 


small. Nature, suddenly asserting herself, 
had in oneshort six months shot Angela out 
of her formless flatness into particularly 
flamboyant young womanhood which 
mocked and shrieked at the baby clothes 
she wore and made a ribald joke out of the 
claim that she was just under thirteen. 

“Angela, stop fidgeting!” 

“All right.”’ A certain lurking sullen- 
ness behind the round, round eyes. Angela 
hadn’t been fidgeting much. She had only 
crossed one ankle over the other and then 
recrossed them, but any slightest move- 
mentin this moment of tension was enough 
to exasperate Mrs. Deer, who was an ex- 
pert in exasperation, a waspish woman with 
dry yellow hair and pinchy lips, and a 
voice which had all the rasping harshness of 
a worn phonograph record as she snapped, 
“*All right’! Is that the way mam/’zelle 
teaches you to speak to your mother?” 

“No, mamma.” An instant change in 
Angela as she replied with her sweet, sweet 
smile and in the babyish high-pitched treble 


| with which she might have asked for a new 


dolly or a nickel to buy candy; the while 
her head cocked archly to one side and her 
long curls dangled against her neck. 

“That’s better,” and Mrs. Deer relapsed 
into the troubled thought for which she 
might well be excused. It is asad moment 
for any mother to realize that her baby girl 
is growing up. How much more sad when 
with that realization comes the knowledge 
that the meal ticket is disappearing —which 
anybody can understand, mother or no 
mother. 

From far away in the Pinnacle lot came a 
call for the clown, and right outside the 
window he practiced a flip-flap before he 
ran back to the stage, at which intrusion on 
her thought mother scowled abstractedly, 
for she was wrestling with that great un- 
solved problem, What becomes of all the 
gifted child actresses? What indeed! It is 
like those other unsolved problems of civili- 
zation: What becomes of all the chewing 
gum which is chewed in the United States? 
And where do pins go? And where do 
mes disappear so suddenly when they 

ie? 

“Angela!” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Now, listen. Mr. Klekoff hasn’t seen 
you for six months, and I don’t want you to 
stand up full height while you’re in that 
room! And don’t come close tome. You’re 
half a head taller and ten pounds heavier 
thanI am!” Her vexation over this was so 
poignant that she felt it necessary to pow- 
der her pointed nose, during which hasty 
and deft process she glared at her little 
daughter as if the child had been to blame 
for her sudden and devastating maturity; 
then she closed her vanity bag with a snap 
which made the girl wince. “‘And I want 
you to greet Mr. Klekoff just exactly as 
you always did.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Well, it’s important, if you can under- 
stand that. We have only a year and a half 
of salary left, and that’s all, if I don’t land 
you right before the end of your contract. 
And don’t stumble when you run into the 
room! You’re growing to be such a bone- 
head you don’t do anything like you used 
to. You flounder around like a cow in the 
little scenes that used to be so cute; and 
Davidson, in this last picture alone, cut you 
out of twenty-two medium shots and over 
thirty close-ups. You 

The door opened and a boy admitted 
them to the private office. 

Klekoff sat beside his desk and he threw 
a cigarette stump in the fireplace as he 
glanced toward the door in worried antici- 
pation. Little Angela had ever been one of 
his pets, one of the naively innocent spots 
in a much-spotted profession. Past the 
door jamb, protruding itself into the vision 
sidewise at about the height of the door 
knob, came a curly head and a rosy face, 
and great, round, innocent eyes and a 
sweet, sweet smile. Little Angela all right, 
just as she had been when she went on the 
Hawaiian location six months before. And 
what had Director Davidson been crab- 
bing about in his reports? Then, running 
low, little Angela swooped into the room 
and, with her arms outstretched to throw 
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“Keep your blackjack in your pocket, 
Tim Barney!”’ shouted DeWitt. ‘This is 
no ward primary. You can’t rough-house 
this meeting and break up the election till 
you can buy up control, like you did when 
you punged the Climax! You can’t #1 

Oaths too terrible to be translated into 
words choked in Tim Barney’s throat as he 
grabbed for the inkwell on the desk, but 
Izzy’s bony hand reached it first and 
shoved it out of harm’s way, and held it. 

“Wait a minute! What’s your holler? 
I gotta right to know! I built this business! 
It was my scheme, an’ I pushed it through 
to where it is! An’ you all owe me some- 
thin’ for it! Just show me one thing, an’ 
I'll keep still! Show me how you’re goana 
do better under any other management 
than you done under me!” 

““Sure!”’ yelled Jacobs gleefully. ‘“‘We 
three get our pictures in the Pinnacle 
houses, and we don’t care who knows it! 
Come on and let’s ballot!” 

“Klekoff!’’? Izzy’s voice was piercing in 
its sudden shrillness. ‘‘You dumb-bells! 
You boneheads! Don’t you see what 
Klekoff’s game is? If he starts us fightin’ 
among ourselves, he busts us up! We been 
goin’ too good for him! Listen! I ain’t 
goana let you fall for Klekoff!’’ The veins 
throbbed thick and purple on his temples: 
This distribution which he had built up was 
life and death to his business! » ‘Listen to 
me, fellas, don’t listen to your enemy! I’m 
your friend! I proved it! I made you more 
business last year than you ever had in your 
lives! Leave it to me, an’ I’ll run your re- 
ceipts up 25 per cent this year! I’ll run the 
total gross up to fifteen million, or sixteen 
or seventeen or maybe eighteen, for eight- 
een’s where I got my mark fixed!”’ 

“With seven or eight millions for your- 
self, I guess!’’ interrupted Belden. 

“Hah!’’ sneered Oscar DeWitt. 

“T call for the ballot!” yelled little 
Jacobs, having trouble with his wayward 
eyes which were so strained now that there 
seemed a decided cast in them. 

“Shut up, you!”’ Barney was waving his 
huge fists again. ‘‘Not one of you ungrate- 
ful hounds could have done for yourselves 
what Izzy did for all of us! He deserved to 
gross over four million!”’ 

Then DeWitt added: ‘And he was the 
executive manager, so he made darn sure 
that he got it!” 

“You dirty bum!” screamed Izzy, and 
before he knew what he was doing he had 
thrown the inkwell at DeWitt and was 
jumping over the desk to get at him when 
Tim grabbed his coat tails and pulled him 
back. Izzy, always at a high nervous pitch 
because of his intense application, was in 
an incoherent rage over DeWitt’s insult. 
The tears were streaming down his cheeks 
and he struggled like a cat to get out of 
Tim’s clutches, while Belden and little 
Jacobs held back DeWitt who, mopping 
the ink from his face, grew more and more 
vengeful as the shock of the assault wore off. 

It was some minutes before the insistence 
of Barney and the persuasion of Jacobs and 
Belden that business was business restored 
order, but further argument was useless, 
so the ballot was taken formally, and 
Jacob Jacobs was president of the All- 
America by a 60 per cent vote, which at his 
demand was reduced to writing and signed 
by the majority and mailed by him to him- 
self at the Arts and Letters. Immediately 
thereafter he plumped into the president’s 
chair with almost juvenile glee on his round 
face and held up one hand for silence while 
with the other he wrote a telegram as his 
first official act, and now he was quite 
cross-eyed ! 

“Listen! This is a telegram to our dis- 
tributors, and it reads as follows: ‘I have 
the pleasure to inform you that I have just 
been elected president of the All-America 
for the next year. I have also the pleasure 
to tell you that the Pinnacle houses will be 
open to my Arts and Letters pictures. Lean 
on my Arts and Letters pictures hard be- 
cause they will be given national exploita- 
tion, extra lithographs, and the biggest 
advertising campaign ever put behind any 
line of productions. Yours for a big year, 
Jacob Jacobs.’”’ 

“You double-crosser!’’ yelled Belden, 
and DeWitt was already pounding his yel- 
low fists on the president’s desk in vocif- 
erous anger. “‘You lying thief!’’ Belden 
was frothing at the mouth. “The Pinnacle 
houses are open to all three of us! Why 
didn’t you put that in your telegram?” 

*‘Listen.’”’ There was no diminishment 
of the infantile glee on Jacobs’ round face, 
while his eyes were coming back to normal. 
“It’s my turn to be executive manager, 
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Gears that wear 
on father’s ears 


FATHER is grouchy. The engine, 
the pet he used to boast about, 
is noisy. 

Light taps, pings, and slight 
knocks do not worry him, but 
the rasping grind of the timing 
gears 1s a more serious matter. - 

Metal timing gears always 
wear, and worn metal timing gears 
are always noisy. 

The sure cure is to avoid metal- 
to-metal contact in the timing 
gear set. This can be done by 
using gears cut from Celoron, a 
material tough and durable as 
hard metal, butsz/entin operation. 


Banishing noise from the 
timing gear set 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
never develop rasps, grinds, o 
howls. i 
curate timing. 

In action they are perma- 
nently positive and silent. 


They retain ac- 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears are 
standard equipment on many qual- 
ity cars. They are used in place 
of metal gears and timing chains. 
They can be used in any timing 
gear set. 


Where you can get Celoron 
Silent Timing Gears 


Your service station or repairman 
knows how to banish noise from 
the timing gear case. Why not 
have him put Celoron Silent Tim- 
ing Gearsin your car now? Drive 
in to the shop in the morning and 
have a really comfortable ride the 
same evening. 

Celoron is made into silent 
timing gears for replacement by 


Dalton & Balch. Jobbers and 


dealers all over the country carry 


stocks of these gears. 
Look for the Celoron 
mark. It 1s found on all 


D&B Silent Timing Gears. 


SILENCING MACHINE GEAR DRIVES 


For every direct drive used in factories there is a Celoron Silent Gear. These 
gears drive big punch presses, pumps, and cranes. On all the rugged and deli- 


cate production machines Celoron Silent Gears work effectively and silently. 
They are cut from Celoron, a laminated phenolic condensation material, 
bonded with Condensite. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, 


Pennsylvania 


Branches in Principal Cities 


§ In CANADA: 245 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto N 


SILENT GEARS 


THE SATURDAY 


Patrick Week 
November 3rd 
to 10th 


Individuality 


Individuality is emphasized by a distinctive 
overcoat. The genteel lines of Patrick-Duluth 
Overcoats, their superb hand tailoring, and fault- 
less fit, appeal to men of good taste. 


Patrick-Duluth Overcoats have an air of rich- 
ness and refinement, of skill and thoroughness, 
which make them the choice of discerning men. 


The cloth is made in beautiful, exclusive patterns 
and its sturdy weave gives the added satisfac- 
tion of enduring wear. 


It is woven on our own looms from selected, 
long-fibre Northern Wools, and is used only in 
garments bearing the Patrick-Duluth label. 


Sold by leading clothiers. Send for our inter- 
esting overcoat booklet today, care desk 4. 


F.A.Patrick & Co. 


DAL UT MINNESOTA 
Makers ‘of both Clothand: Garment 
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and when I get up to the four-million mark 
you fellows can have what’s left of the 
gross, and what hard words you call me 
don’t hurt me none at all, not even a smash 
on the jaw, as long as I get the money. 
I’m goana take the whole advertising ap- 
propriation of the All-America to let the 
trade know the Arts and Letters is on the 
map at last! I got it signed that I’m the 
president and what you goana do about it?” 

Black passion suddenly burned afresh in 
Tim Barney. He smacked his fists and in- 
vented new blasphemies to tell those three 
hounds the atrocious vengeance he would 
wreak on them if it took him the balance of 
his life, but Izzy left in the midst of it, sick 
at heart. It wasn’t revenge he wanted, but 
his good business. It wouldn’t take Klekoff 
and Jacobs three months to ruin the All- 
America! 

With this despondent reflection he drove 
out to his studio, where he tried to hide his 
bruised and battered soul in the peace of his 
quiet office, but there Eli bounded in on him 
in a fever of such excitement as his globular 
structure had seldom housed. 

“Say, Izzy! I got the world by the tail! 
Who do you suppose I just signed up? 
You’d never guess! The Angel Child!” 

Izzy straightened and stiffened as if a 
couple of thousand volts had been shot 
through him. 

“You signed her up, you say?” 

“T hope to tell you I did!”” And Dum- 
Dum’s flat round eyes began to glisten with 
appreciation of his own cleverness. “ 
didn’t have but ten minutes to take her or 
leave her, and you was busy in the meeting, 
so I took her. She’s mine for a year and a 
half, and she’ll be the greatest asset the 
Heartthrobs ever had! But T’ll loan her to 
you, Izzy, for A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them. Andsay, listen, when Sapp has that 
little kid kneel down in her nightie and ask 
for her papa that we know’s in the peniten- 
tiary, with her sweet little face turned up 
to the moonlight, they’ll sob their throats 
dry!”’ 

Already there was a choking in Dum- 
Dum’s voice, the tears of chronic senti- 
ment in his eyes, but Izzy was staring at 
him in deep perplexity. 

“What’s the matter with her?’ 

““What’s the matter with her? Why, she’s 
worth a million dollars of publicity, that’s 
what’s the matter with her! She’s got the 
biggest following of any child actress on 
the screen!” 

“That’s all right, but I gotta half inter- 
est in this Heartthrobs, you know, an’ be- 
lieve me, I wouldn’t buy anything Klekoff 
wants to sell. If he gives away one of the 
strongest publicity assets in the business, 
there’s something behind it that ain’t 
healthy.” 

“They had a quarrel,’’ explained Dum- 
Dum, fear coming into his flat eyes of China 
blue; his fat lips turned flaccid, and he sat 
on the edge of a chair, holding on his 
bulbous knee his round hat with the fancy 
band, and the hat wabbled. ‘Davidson 
used rough language to the little thing, 
Stuart says, and her mother wouldn’t 
stand for it, an’ Klekoff had to sustain the 
director, because Davidson’s got some- 
thing on Klekoff—knows where he hid the 
body, or whatever it is. It’s rotten, I say, 
Izzy! Anybody that would abuse that 
sweet little child is a low-down slob! Why, 
you remember what a sweet little thing 
she is!”’ 

“Sure I do. She’s climbed on my lap 
many a time an’ made me kiss her dolly 
when I was g. m. over at Schusshel’s, but 
even if Klekoff quarrels with his stars he 
don’t quarrel with his money. What kind 
of a contract you got?” 

“T had Cousin Leon give it the once- 
over, and he says it’s K. O. It’s between 
me and the Pinnacle and contains a copy 
of Mrs. Deer’s contract with them. Angela 
gets six hundred a week, an’ must be 
starred in three pictures a year of a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand minimum cost.” 

Izzy made a rapid calculation. They 
were bound to spend three quarters of a 
million dollars on the Angel Child, includ- 
ing salary and five pictures, in the next year 
and a half. 

“What does Angela and her mother say 
about this?” 

“They ain’t got anything to say. The 
Pinnacle’s got a right to farm Angela out or 
subcontract her or anything. I ain’t even 
seen ’em yet.”’ 

“Y’ ain’t seen ’em!”’ And Izzy nearly 
jumped out of his chair. ‘‘I bet you you’re 
stung! She’s had the smallpox or her nose 
smashed or her leg sawed off or somethin’! 
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“You're askin’ for my right eye an’ my 
right arm an’ my right leg. I wantta do 
business with you, but I ain’t goana give 
you my business.”’ 

“No, you don’t want to do business, you 
just want to talk.’’ And the complacent 
man with the whip leaned back in his chair 
and let his fat legs dangle. 

Izzy hesitated. He hesitated a long 
time, glancing at his watch. Then the 
phone rang and his eyes glinted as Jacobs 
lazily reached over. 

“Who? . . . Yes, he’s here. 

It’s for you. Eli’s calling.” 

“Thanks,”’ said Izzy with a frown of an- 
noyance at the interruption, and taking the 
phone he leaned his long bony elbow on the 
desk, and crossed his bony knees, and dis- 
posed himself comfortably for the conver- 
sation. ‘Naw, Eli, you’re crazy! I don’t 
care if Angela is a Heartthrobs star! The 
Angel Child’s first production with us is an 
Iskovitch picture, an’ don’t you forget it!” 

Jacob Jacobs’ thumbs came out of the 
armholes of his vest. His chair straightened 
and his feet came down to the floor, while 
his little eyes opened to their widest. 

“You ain’t got the Angel Child!’”’ he 
incredulously said when Izzy hung up the 
receiver. 

“You bet you my life! Eli grabbed her 
away from the Pinnacle this morning, while 
we was in the meeting. I’m starrin’ her 
first in A Little Child Shall Lead Them, an’ 
say, Jacobs, when she kneels down in her 
little white nightie, with her sweet little 
face upturned to the firelight, an’ prays for 
her dear papa to come back that we know’s 
in the penitentiary, they’ll choke!” 

Jacobs’ fat hand came down on his desk 
with a smack like a chunk of beef. 

“Now I know where I’m at! You want 
to do business with me and I’m ready. 
Well, the price is Angela! You let me have 
her, and I’ll split the advertising appropria~ 
tion like you said and I’ll boost the Isko- 
vitch pictures next to mine—at 2 per cent 
of your gross. That’s my offer—take it or 
let it alone.” 

The struggle in Isidor Iskovitch was ter- 
rific, it was visible, it strained the muscles 
of his jaws and pinched his nose and beaded 
his deeply créased brow with perspiration; 
but in the end he gave in and allowed 
Jacob Jacobs to wreak his will! 

“Allright,” hesaid. ‘‘Pay me the bonus 
on her contract an’ take her. Wait, I think 
I got the contract still in my pocket.’”’ And 
he fished it out. 

“How much bonus?” 

“A hundred thousand dollars.” 

Jacobs gulped. Such a bonus was not 
uncommon and not out of reason under the 
circumstances, but still 

“T won’t pay it.” 

“Looky here, Jacobs!’’ Suddenly Izzy’s 
voice was aquiver with passion as he shook 
a bony finger at the whip cracker. “‘ You’ve 
made me give up the biggest publicity 
value that’s been loose in the business for 
many a day, so you ain’t goana haggle with 
me about that bonus. You'll pay me that 
hundred thousand or I go home right away, 
an’ it’s all off!” 

The struggle in Jacobs was terrific, it 
was visible, and it was real; but in the end 
Izzy won and had Jacobs’ check for twenty- 
five thousand dollars and his ninety-day 
note for seventy-five. 

It was not until the contract had been 
executed before a notary and all the business 
details concluded that Izzy remarked non- 
chalantly, ‘“By the way, Jacobs, I heard a 
piece o’ news this afternoon that made me 
think o’ you right away. I was handed a 
hot tip on the copper market.”’ 

“You was!’ Jacobs’ ruling passion 
sprang on his fat face and transfigured it. 
“What was it?” 

“The Unity Copper Mines isgoana havea 
fight for control before their annual meeting 
next month, an’ they’ll be scourin’ the mar- 
ket for all the loose stock there is. There’s 
goana be a balloon ascension in Unity.” 

“How do you know?” 

“A man from Montana blew in this 
morning, a man on the inside o’ the copper 
business. 
fidence.” 


“The market’s closed,’’ was Jacobs’ first | 


thought as he glanced, not at his watch but 
at the long slanting shadows in the back 
lot. ‘‘So help me, Izzy, if I had known this 
before, you never would have got that 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar check! Say, 
Izzy, be a good fellow and tear up that 
check and make the note for a hundred 
thousand and I’ll be your friend for life!”’ 

Thestruggle in Izzy was terrific, but in the 
end he walked out with Angela off his hands, 


An’ I got the tip in strict con- | 
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‘The ‘*Mechanical Hand” 


that cranks your car 


a be 
In the old days when your engine stalled—on 
crowded streets—on muddy highways—any- 
Wwhere—you got out and “cranked”. Remember 2 

co 4 


Today you merely press the button of 
your electric starter, and on you go! 
With theelectric starter cameanewera 
of convenience, ease and safety for all 
motorists—and in this The Bendix 
Drive has an important part. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘‘mechanical arm 
and hand’’, for which your starting motor 
supplies the ‘“‘muscle’’. 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the arma- 
ture shaft of your electric starting motor 
where it functions automatically as the 
connecting link between your starting 
motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes hold 
of your fly wheel—turns your engine over— 
starts it—then automatically ‘lets go’’, 
and waits until you need it again. 


The fact that the Bendix Drive is standard equipment 
on the electric starters of a majority of the world’s 
automobiles and trucks is evidence of the need which 
existed and the efficient way The Bendix Drive has 
met it. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 
genuine service parts for Bendix Drive. Look 
for the name ‘‘Bendix’’ on each genuine part. 


Manufactured By 


EcuiipsE Macuine Co., Extmira, 


EciipsE Macuine Company, Lrp. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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and in his pocket a hundred-thousand- 
dollar note which could constitute a lien on 
Jacobs’ plant, and Jacobs was almost blub- 
bering with gratitude. When Izzy climbed 
in his car he sat back and laughed silently, 
out of what boyish exuberance was still in 
him; then the business man of him straight- 
ened his lips into a grim line, and his brown 
eyes had in them a sudden crystalline 
glitter. 

“T never did like to do anybody dirt,”’ he 
muttered as he glanced back at the Arts 
and Letters; ‘“‘but show me some more.” 

Poor Ookie! 

VI 

T WAS asoaking, sopping, dripping sum- 

mer fog, so raw in the early dawn that it 
chilled to the marrow and set the firmest 
teeth achatter. It was a dense fog, a black 
fog, out of which street lamps loomed sickly 
and yellow at only a few paces distant, and 
all else in the smothered world was without 
form and void. Yet even in this eeriness, 
gix A.M. saw Wylie & Co. open for business, 
a dozen shivering regulars in the worn 
leather chairs trying to warm themselves 
with cigars, and Dan Givvins at his desk 
behind the rail of his raised platform, an 
extra droop to the mustache which gave his 
mouth such grim ferocity, but his gray eyes 
glittering as ever. The tickers were clicking 
away with their staccato unevenness, and 
two extravagantly disinterested young men 
were already snapping green tickets into 
the board which ran across the low wide 
room—for it was ten o’clock in New York 
now, and the Stock Exchange was open! 

Into this room there waddled, rosy with 
the plenitude of power and happy in a 
world made all for success, a roly-poly man 
of importance who, spraddling his thick 
legs in the center of the floor, peered through 
the mist and the smoke and the pallid light 
at the rack marked UnC— Unity Copper— 
and the price just put up was 5714. Even 
as he looked, the old man at the ticker with 
a handkerchief around his leathery neck, 
mumbled something to the nearest disin- 
terested youth who took a green fraction 
out of his apron and snapped it into the 
UnC rack—57%. Pretty brisk for so early 
in the morning, and Jacob Jacobs hurried. 
He had lost quite a little profit between 
those two quotations! 

‘‘Buy Uncle at the market, Dan,’”’ he 
ordered as he dropped a check on the desk 
at the raised platform. ‘‘Usual margin.” 

“Hello, Mr. Jacobs. You must have a 
hot one.”’ 

“Sure! Listen, Dan. Last night I got 
straight information from a man from 
Montana that’s on the inside that there’s 
goana be a fight for control of Unity Cop- 
per, and that stock’s going up like a gusher. 
The tip’s strictly confidential, but I don’t 
care how many you tell because the sooner 
the buying starts the sooner it goes up.” 

“Uh-huh; this business’d die on its feet 
if anybody ever investigated a tip,” grunted 
Dan as he entered the buying order. 

And at that moment a lean and active 
boy, as snappy as a cricket, rushed out to 
the nearest telephone and delivered this 
message to a young man who was still snug- 
gled in the warm covers: 

“Say, Cousin Izzy! He’s here! And he 
paid his money when it said fifty-seven and 
a‘half under the UnC place! And say, 
Cousin Izzy, it’s funny, ain’t it, they call it 
Uncle down here!”’ 

So began the momentous incursion of 
copper into the motion-picture business. 
Ateight o’clock thesun wasshining brightly, 
there had never been a fog, Uncle had ad- 
vanced to 59, and Jacob Jacobs waddled 
out to breakfast rosier than ever in the 
plenitude of his power and happier than 
ever in a world made all for success. He 
was some thousands of dollars richer than 
when he had risen in the unearthly dawn, 
and the future was a ripe peach which had 
only to be skinned and mashed and shaken 
up with a little sherry. 

Reeking with wealth he rolled out to 
Hollywood where he stopped at his favor- 
ite cigar store, bought a box of perfectos 
and said to the man behind the counter: 
“Say, Joe, you want to pick up a little 
money? I got a straight confidential tip 
from a man from Montana that’s on the in- 
side of the copper business that Unity Cop- 
per’ s going up like a balloon.” 

“Good,” said the carrot-complexioned 
Joe, with a grin which sprang dimples like 
gashes into his cheeks. ‘‘That one’s a 
knockout. Ha-ha! And now did you hear 
this one? Klekoff slid a banana peel under 
Izzy Iskovitch yesterday.” 

““Sure—at the All-America. And I’m 
president now!’”’ Thus chuckled Jacobs, 
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biting the tip off the end of his cigar and 
preparing to light it. 

“Yes, that’s a scream, too,’’ commented 
Joe—who kept himself the center of all the 
gossip and scandal permeating picturedom 
and did a lucrative business thereby. “But 
that’s old stuff. This one’s a fresh wheeze. 
Klekoff sawed the Angel Child off on Eli 
Iskovitch yesterday and got a bonus be- 
sides!” 

Jacob Jacobs, his face fixed in an antici- 
patory laugh with his cigar held half an 
inch from his lips and half an inch from the 
flame of the cigar lighter, ready to draw 
when the nubbin of the joke should come, 
remained with his lips spread but the rest of 
his face turning cold. It was a curious ex- 
pression which Joe afterwards tried to imi- 
tate, though never succeeding to his satis- 
faction. 

“What’s the matter with her?”’ and Ja- 
cobs’ voice was small and shrill, as if his 
larynx had not been supplied with enough 
wind for good enunciation. 

“Oh, nothing; she’s all there. Only the 
Angel Child has come back from six months 
in Hawaii wearing her baby pinafore for a 
sash. She’s grown up into the welter- 
weight champ of the business, and Klekoff 
sold her to Dum-Dum Iskovitch, sight un- 
seen, to play little fairy parts in the Heart- 
throbs. It’s the laugh of Hollywood 
Boulevard this morning!”’ 

Without a word Jacob Jacobs stuck his 
scorched cigar in his vest pocket, rushed 
out to his car and drove like mad to the 
Arts and Letters studio four blocks away, 
where his own general manager stopped 
him on the steps. 

“Say, Jake, I got a good one! Klekoff 
pee a fang on Izzy Iskovitch yester- 

day. He sawed off 

*“‘T got no time for foolishness!’’ shouted 
the boss to his g.m. out of the agony of his 
soul, and rushing into his private office 
grabbed his phone to call up Izzy Isko- 
vitch and sever for life the warm friendship 
which he had declared the night before. 

“Good morning, governor,” called a 
hearty voice in the doorway—Tom Strong, 
the star cowboy of the Arts and Letters, 
and he was laughing his private-life laugh. 
“Has anybody slipped you the big climax 
that Klekoff hung on Iskovitch yesterday? 
He sawed off 

“T don’t want to hear it!”’ yelled Jacobs. 
“Don’t you see I’m busy!” 

And he jiggled the hook of his phone vio- 
lently, while he glared the astounded pink- 
and-white cowboy out of the room. He was 
still glaring at the vacated doorway when 
past the door jamb, at about the height of 
the door knob, there came slowly into his 
line of vision a childish face with big round 
eyes and dangling curls and a sweet, sweet 
smile. For an instant Jacobs stared in as- 
tonishment, even hope, as he recognized the 
well-known features of the Pinnacle’s 
famous Angel Child, and he almost smiled 
as he hung up the receiver. Then, running 
low, little Angela swooped into the room— 
but tripped on the threadbare rug and went 
sprawling to the floor where her total lack 
of infancy was more strikingly revealed 
than if she had walked in with a stately 
swishing of long skirts. 

““Stung!’’ said the new meal ticket bit- 
terly. ‘‘I’m stung all right!’’ Slowly An- 
gela rose and brushed off her dimpled knees 
and her foolishly infantile frock, and there 
were sullen tears in her eyes. Her boss re- 
garded her with a scowl, then he laid his 
finger to the sice of his nose and considered 
until his professional instincts came to his 
aid. “I only got one chance with you. I got 
to hurry up and make a picture real cheap, 
and exploit it regardless of cost through my 
distributing organization that I’m presi- 
dent of, and put you over to a big grossage 
before the exhibitors find out the joke. The 
public’s the only dumb-bell there is left to 
saw you off on. You're going right out on 
location tonight. Go across the lot to 
Rosenberg and tell him to dig up The Pot 
of Gold to star you in, quick.” 

“T won’t have it!’’ Mrs. Deer bounded 
into the room, Gorgonlike in the accumu- 
lated fury of the past few days. ‘Mr. 
Jacobs, I don’t propose to have my child 
shoved about from place to place so uncere- 
moniously! Her position in the business 
entitles her to more dignity, and it has to 
be shown her! She’s my baby, and I’ll fight 
for her, I will! It’s enough humiliation for 
Angela Deer to have to work in a cheap 
stunt company like the Arts and Letters, 
and —— 

“Refuse to go, Mrs. Deer! I just ask you 
to refuse to go. It’s the only one chance I 
got of not payin’ this girl’s salary, and 
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that’s insubordination! Tell me you won't 
go! Will you? Say it! Say it!” 

In the thick silence which followed this 
urgent invitation the telephone rang, and 
Jacobs, answering, found Stuart on the 
wire. 

“Mr. Klekofi’s compliments, Mr. Jacobs, 
and he wishes me to tell you that you are 
the prize bonehead of the business!” 

“Yes, Mr. Stuart.’”? And at the mention 
of that name, Mrs. Deer took her daughter 
across to Rosenberg. ‘“‘ Yes, Mr. Stuart, I 
see it now.” 

““Remarkable!”’ rasped Stuart, passing 
on as much as possible the acute discomfort 
which prevailed this morning in the Pin- 
nacle offices, for the Angela joke was turned 
back on Klekoff and he was furious. ‘I 
called up to also tell you that the privilege 
of the Pinnacle houses was extended not to 
you alone, but to Belden and DeWitt as 
well, if any of the three of you can produce 
a picture which a Pinnacle house will show. 
I hope you can understand that!” 

“Yes, Mr. Stuart,’’ said Jacob Jacobs 
abjectly, mopping his brow and the roll of 
fat around his collar; then he heard the 
click of a receiver and hung up slowly. 
There seemed to be white seeds in the 
ecp he was cutting, and the pink was 
pale. 

His secretary bustled in with a sheaf of 
telegrams and hurried out with averted 
eyes, for these were collect protests from 
eleven of the All-America branch man- 
agers, and the new president was faced by 
a near mutiny. They, being business men, 
flatly would not boost the Arts and Letters 
pictures above the Iskovitch and Climax 
pictures, and they unanimously reported 
that the three Arts and Letters produc- 
tions most recently released could not be 
inserted into the All-America’s first-run 
houses with the aid of a burglar, much less 
into the Pinnacle palaces. 

So this was whip cracking! Somberly he 
listed to the rift in his lilting lute, and he 
sensed that it was not going to be so frivo- 
lous to roll up that four-million-dollar 
grossage. 

Suddenly a terrifying thought seized him; 
feverishly he grabbed the phone, called up 
Wiley’s, and asked: ‘‘How’s Uncle?” 

“‘Sick,’’ reported the dry voice of Dan. 
“That stock’s gone off several points in the 
last hour. She’s slumped to fifty-three and 
a half.” 

Gypped! Izzy Iskovitch had jobbed him 
here as well as with the Angel Child! 
Jacobs hadn’t much hair on his round head, 
but what he had was wet. 

Fifty-three and a half! Izzy Iskovitch, 
sitting in a bony knot in his own office, 
hung up his phone and snapped his fingers 
and said, ‘‘Hot dog!” Fifty-three and a 
half! Not yet, but soon! Two points fur- 
ther down and Jacob Jacobs would be 
shrieking for money which was the nubbin 
of the new joke; for money Jacob Jacobs 
had not, nor credit had he. At fifty-two 
Mr. Iskovitch who had both would be 
Izzy on the spot, and the entire surplus 
which he had salted down layer by layer for 
the expansion of his business would be at 
Jacobs’ disposal to go as far as he liked—on 
terms. 

Fifty-two and seven-eighths! Jacob 
Jacobs looked at his watch. Twenty min- 
utes to eleven. He had no dry handker- 
chief to mop his head. He used a blotter. 
Isidor Iskovitch sat with one bony leg 
wrapped around the other so tightly that it 
gave him a cramp. 

Fifty-three! One-eighth up! Jacob drew 
his first full breath, and Isidor frowned. 
People were trying to see them both on 
urgent business connected with the trivial 
occupation of picture production, but in 
vain 

Fifty-three and three-quarters! Jacobs 
untied his cravat and unbuttoned his limp 
collar, and a smile slowly gathered on his 
fat lips, while between the dark brown eyes 
of Iskovitch there sprang his three sharp 
creases. 

Tleven o’clock. Uncle 5444! Both Mr. 
Jacobs and Mr. Iskovitch hung up their 
phones with trembling hands. Jacob sat 
back lumpily in his chair, letting his thick 
legs dangle and his arms hang limp. Saved! 
Saved by the gong! Izzy jumped out of his 
chair and paced the room in nervous reac- 
tion. The market was closed for the day! 

For twelve years Isidor Iskovitch had 
been steeped to the bone in pictures and in 
nothing else, but now, as in the twinkling 
of an eye, he was under the thrilling thrall 
of the ticker, the lure of copper was in his 
veins, he was a stock gambler—by proxy! 
Next morning, and each morning for nine 
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to expand his business that now when he 
saw it pouring out like water it gave him a 
cramp in his fingers. Nevertheless he blew 
on them and wrote a check to Jacob Jacobs 
for fifty thousand dollars, and on the back 
of it he wrote an agreement of sale acknowl- 
edging this as first payment. 

Izzy passed over his pen and briskly 
ordered: ‘‘Indorse this, and when it comes 
back to me through the bank I got some- 
thing. It’s as good as a bill o’ sale.” 

Hesitantly Jacobs indorsed it, and just 
as he signed his name the gong rang. The 
day’s trading was over, and the tension fell 
from that trading room like the harness 
from an old mule. Izzy, looking at his 
watch as he ran, dashed out of the door 
and headed for Santa Barbara, while 
Jacobs, catching the piercing eye of Dan 
Givvins standing grimly at this rail, feebly 
waved the check at him and motioned him 
over. 

It was just as Dan was on the way that 
a dapper-looking young man came into 
Wylie’s and, glancing around the room 
with a practiced eye, detected Jacobs 
crumpled in a sagging heap like a bag of 
oats which had sprung a leak. It was 
Stuart, and he glided to the chair next 
Jacobs with grace and skill and speed. 
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ARKNESS was settling on the plant of 

the Iskovitch Art Productions when 
Izzy drove into the yard from his trip to 
Angela Deer’s location, and he sprang out 
of his car with a confident snappiness 
which had not been in him since the day 
of the All-America’s annual meeting. The 
deserted lot, seen through the deepening 
mist, was a weird perspective of backless 
buildings and tall frames, like gray vapored 
wraiths of dead architecture, but in the big 
stage lights were glowing and Izzy hurried 
over to find the galaxy made up for A 
Little Child Shall Lead Them. A costume 
test, Izzy guessed, standing back in the 
darkness, but why the tremendous under- 
current of enthusiasm? 

“All right, hit ’em!’’ called the brisk 
voice of Sapp, then the lights at the end of 
the set came on with a hiss and a splutter, 
revealing the interior of a humble cottage, 
with Dixie Day as a comedy slavey and 
Prudence Joy as the pale young mother in 
most becoming black. 

“Ready,” called the director, while 
Benny squinted through his camera. “Sink 
wearily in the chair, Prue. Now, Dixie, you 
want to comfort her in your rough way, but 
you don’t dare. Be careful of the comedy! 
They’re ready to laugh at anything you do, 
but you can pull a tear if you That’s 
the stuff! You get a little kiss for that 
touch, Dixie. Now, Gracie, run in.” 

Izzy caught his breath as a beautiful 
little child with dangling curls ran in, in a 
white nightgown, and threw her arms 
around Prue, clinging there a moment in 
an embrace which the young mother re- 
turned in a passion of grief; then the little 
girl slid to her knees, clasped her little 
hands before her and raised her head. 

‘“Where’s that moonlight?” yelled Sapp. 
“Kick it on, Billy!” 

“She stuck,” apologized Billy. ‘‘Here 
she is!”’ 

The violet moonlight streamed through 
the window and touched with beautiful 
modeling the round innocent face of the 
child as, rolling up her big angelic eyes, she 
prayed with sweet naturalness for her father 
to come home. Tears glistened on the 
cheeks of the clumsy but honest kitchen 
maid, and from somewhere there came the 
sounds of sobbing, sobs in a man’s voice. 
It was Eli Iskovitch. 

“The—the moonlight’s got it all over the 
lamplight for heart interest!’ he gulped. 
“*Ain’t it, huh, Sapp?” 

‘Where did you get ’er?” Izzy came 
rushing forward in eager excitement. “Say, 
she’s signed, that kid!”’ 

“T dragged ’er in, Izzy!’ Eli was quick 
to advance his claim, and he dashed the 
tears off his lips. ‘‘Name’s Gracie Bog- 
glesly. Never worked in a picture before. 
Ain’t she the sweetest little darling you 
ever laid eyes on?” 

“Looks like everything was comin’ my 
way,” and in Izzy’s voice was a chuckle of 
triumph. “Say, fellas, y’know I bought 
out Jacobs this mornin’? That means he’s 
gotta resign from the All-America, an’ a 
new election’s gotta be called, an’ I’m 
president again!” 

“Whoops!’”’ cheered Dixie Day; but 
amidst the noisy congratulations which 
followed, somberness sat on the bulging 
brow of Eli. 
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“Say, Izzy, if you take over the Arts and 
Letters you get back the lemon I bought 
you—Angela, don’t you?”’ 

“No! I’m rid of ’er! That’s where I 
been all afternoon. Mrs. Deer comes in 
tomorrow an’ takes half Angela’s salary for 
the next year an’ a half. It’s twenty-five 
thousand dollars cash. An’ we tear up the 
contract. I think Mrs. Deer’s got Angela 
landed some place, but I ain’t sure.’ 

““Whaddy you care!’’ shouted Eli, his 
spirits bounding like a balloon from under 
his load of depression. ‘‘Oh, say, Izzy! 
Why, say, I paid forty for Angela and you 
sold her for a hundred, and now you give 
twenty-five, and that makes thirty-five 
thousand dollars to the good that I made us 
on the Angel Child. Oh, say, I hope Kle- 
koff gets them figures! It’ll make him red- 
headeder than he is now!” 

“Klekoff! Who’s Klekoff?’’ 

And with the nearest approach to a swag- 
ger which anyone had ever seen in him 
Izzy swung out in high glee with himself, 
for he had gained an advantage out of every 
damage Klekoff had tried to do him. Pretty 
comfortable for Isidor, and some of these 
fine days when he had his business in the 
shape he wanted it it would be he who was 
putting up jobs on Klekoff, and not Klekoff 
jobs on him! 

Quite so. But if Isidor had looked about 
him as he waited at a traffic intersection, he 
would: have seen Stuart and Jacob Jacobs 
in their dinner outfits in a limousine filled 
with some of the Pinnacle’s choicest ani- 
mated scenery, speeding out towards the 
dancing roadhouses! However, Isidor did 
not look about him, for he was big with 
plans for grossing another four millions 
with the Arts and Letters, and he was still 
engaged in this pleasant pastime when he 
arrived at the dark and deserted Iskovitch 
bungalow. It was only a modest house, 
this, for his wife, though the granddaughter 
of one of the richest men on the Pacific 
Coast, had been quite content to get along 
with few luxuries while Izzy accumulated 
that million surplus for the purpose into 
which it was now being poured. 

The house seemed particularly lonesome 
tonight, with him so full of big news to tell 
and Miriam at the beach with the Gulden- 
gelds waiting for his week-end visits; so he 
buried himself in his manuscripts as quickly 
as possible and had read for an hour per- 
haps when suddenly there was a scurrying 
of feet on his walk, hasty steps on his porch, 
and an urgent ringing of his bell. 

He went to the door, and a strange young 
woman threw herself hysterically into his 
arms! He stepped back from her, then in 
the light from the hall lamp he recognized 
the Angel Child! Angela was in an ill- 
fitting long dress, was without a hat, and 
her curls were pinned up into a rough bob. 

“Tzzy!’’ she cried, no trace of the baby 
treble in her voice. ‘Please, please don’t 
release my contract!” 

“Say, looky, what’s the matter?”’ And 
he led her inside where he seated her, and 
stood looking down at her in great dis- 
comfort. 

“T’ve run away! I’m never going back 
to my mother any more! And if she tries 
to make me work for that ugly old man I'll 
kill myself, I will! I hate him!” 

“But say, looky here,’’ protested Izzy, 
sitting beside her on the settee. “I got 
nothin’ to do with that, y’know. I’m in 
business! You was sawed off on me as a 
business proposition, an’ 

But at this point Angela, breaking into 
a fresh hysteria, clutched him again con- 
vulsively and banging her head down on 
his shoulder began to sob. 

There was a scurrying of feet on his walk, 
hasty steps on his porch and, the door being 
ajar, there plunged into his parlor, breath- 
less and glaring-eyed and still in their 
make-up, Prudence and Dorcas and Dixie. 

“Good evening, Miss Deer!’ said the 
slavey scathingly. ‘‘Can I accommodate 
you with a piece of raspberry pie before you 
go, or will you have the crust without the 
berries?” 

Angela cowered with fear as she met the 
battery of six vengeful eyes, winced as Prue 
approached and in a hard low voice said, 
“She came back on the set and inquired 
where you were, Izzy. Dore overheard 
Ernest tell her you had gone home, so we 
followed right on over, because Miriam’s at 
the beach. The gossip’s all arourid about 
why Angela was let out so roughly at the 
Pinnacle.” 

“And now we'll clean house and go back 
to work,” suggested Dixie, whereupon she 
grabbed Angela by a plump arm and pulled 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Motor Car Comfort that’s Unsurpas: 


OU don’t have to bundle up when you 

have a Perfection Heater in your closed 

car. You can open your coat or throw 
back your wraps and be just as warm and 
comfortable as you are at home. 


This year, you will find the Perfection Heater 
provided, as standard equipment, on most 
well-known makes of closed cars. The manu- 
facturers of these cars use Perfection Heaters 
because they know these heaters can be de- 
pended upon to increase the comfort and 
pleasure of driving, even in zero weather. 


**The heat is there—why not use it?”’ 
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“Mr. Iskovitch, you won’t release my 
contract, will you?”’ 

“The girl’s crazy. She don’t know what 
she’s talking about,’’ said Mrs. Deer, though 


the shrillness of her voice had a curious | 


crack in it and her lips were pale. ‘It’s 
that young fellow she’s been talking with 
so much up there on location. He’s been 


putting foolish ideas into her head, and al 


“Don’t you say a word about him!” 


screamed the girl, now in a new fury. | 
, 


“He’s—he’s ——’ 

And then her passion broke, and sinking 
into a chair she began to sob and clutch at 
her throat. It was Dixie Day who was at 


the chair first with her arm around Angela, | 


while Izzy sat on the corner of the table; a 


gulp in him and a queer contortion on his | 


countenance. Dammit, everything had 
been arranged so comfortably, and now 
came along an emotional appeal that wanted 
to make him lose three-quarters of a million 
dollars. He looked sharply away from the 
pleading eyes of Angela to meet the battery 
of six eyes which had looked with such vin- 
dictiveness on his enemies, and in every eye 
there was pleading. This was putting him 
in a tight corner, and when Isidor Iskovitch 
was in a tight corner he did his best think- 
ing—other times! 

There was a tread of feet on the walk and 
hasty steps on the porch, a peremptory ring 
at the bell. Prue went to the door, and then 
there strode into the room a stalwart young 
fellow in a city straw hat and the khaki 
jacket and putties of an outdoor worker. 
He was a capable looking young chap with 
a hard jaw, and when Angela ran to him he 
threw an arm around her and faced the rest 
of them with his chin out. 

“T don’t know what all this stuff’s about,”’ 
he observed, “but you can bank on one 
thing—I’m going to take this girlaway from 
that woman.” 

“You try it!” shrieked Mrs. Deer. “‘ You 
try that, and I’ll have you behind the bars, 
Mr. Ross! My daughter is under age!”’ 

In her red wrath she had stepped in front 
of Izzy, but in so doing she interfered with 
the angle from which he was raptly viewing 
his picture, and he thrust her aside with- 
out knowing it. Angela was standing where 


the light from the hall lamp streamed on | 
her upturned face, her big round eyes were | 


raised to the capable looking young man, 
and her curls had escaped from their pins 
and were dangling around her neck. Why, 
it was like the prayer scene in A Little Child 
Shall Lead Them! 

“Hot dog!’’ cried Izzy, snapping his 
fingers. “‘I don’t give up Angela’s contract, 


you bet you my life! Young fella, you’re 


goana marry Angela, ain’t you?” 

“T dare him to try it!” shrieked Mrs. 
Deer. 

“T’m going to send her to school until 
she’s of age, and then marry her.”’ 

“On what?”’ demanded Mrs. Deer with 
scorn. ‘‘You’re not able to support Angela 
Deer as well as she supports herself! She 
been earning six hundred dollars a week, 
and for three years more she’ll be a 

“Wait a minute,” 
ing her briskly. ‘“‘The money’s all you’re 
thinkin’ of, ain’t it?” 

“No! No! I’m thinking of my daughter’s 
future! She’s my baby, and I’ll fight for 
her! I’vesacrificed my life to her, and ——”’ 

“Sure,” agreed Izzy, “an’ you was 
goana sacrifice some more by _ takin’ 
twenty-five thousand dollars from me an’ 
twenty-five thousand from Amos Guff, the 
dirty bum, an’ goin’ to Europe. Say, Mrs. 
Deer, if we was to put mothers like you in 
the pictures the critics’d say our characters 
ain’t human, an’ I guess they’d be right.” 

For a moment the woman, quivering 
with resentment, gazed into the crystalline 
structure of those dark brown eyes, then 
suddenly realized that they would see what- 
ever truth lay behind any mask she might 
put on. Her lip curled. She had been born 
poor, raised in poverty until she married, 
and then it had been worse. Angela’s hit in 
the pictures had given her a taste of luxury 
and the bitter belief that money was the 
only friend she had ever known, the only 
friend upon which she could rely, the only 
friend she wanted. 

“What’s your proposition?” she said, 
and her voice was hard and dry. 

“Well, Amos Guff’s twenty-five thou- 


sand’s out, that’s first. An’ the twenty-five | 
thousand I was goana pay you for givin’ | 


up Angela’s contract, that’s out, too; for 
Angela’s goana get married, with your con- 
sent, an’ refuse to work; an’ that’s insub- 
ordination, so I don’t have to pay a nickel 
for her salary nor her pictures. Here’s what 
you got left, Mrs. Deer. You can still put 


interrupted Izzy, fac- | 
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cleanliness which is your best pro- 
tection against tooth decay. The 
friendly curved handle makes it 
easy to reach around and clean 
all the teeth. 


Leading dental authorities have 
declared the Owens design the 
best for all purposes that has ever 
been devised! 
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twenty-five thousand dollars in your jeans, 
an’ beat it. I’ll give you that much for the 
name, Angela Deer.” 

They all looked at him, startled, but 
Dixie and Dorcas and Prue suddenly saw 
the light, and Dixie exclaimed, ‘‘ Ain’t he 
the grand little man!” 

“Looky,’”’ went on Izzy, enjoying him- 
self hugely. ‘‘Angela’s goana get married 
an’ won’t need her name, an’ I got a sweet 
little angel-face kid that certainly does. 
Little Gracie Bogglesly’s a dead ringer for 
the Pinnacle’s famous Angel Child six 
years ago, an’ she’s goana be Angela Deer! 
The public won’t know the difference, an’ 
they’ll be glad of it.” 

Mrs. Deer reflected. Angela’s market 
value was waning rapidly, and she had bet- 
ter cash in while she could. 

““Where’s your check?” 

“T’ll give it to you tomorrow, as soon as 
I transact my business with Jacobs.” 

“Then that contract still belongs to 
Jacobs!”’ shrilled Angela’s mother, with 
renewed hope. 

“No, it belongs to me. I bought Jacobs 
out this mornin’.” 

Izzy grinned at her with cheerful confi- 
dence, for he had seen Jacobs indorse that 
check which was as good as a bill of sale. 

Quite so! 

VIII 

HE opening quotation on UnC was 

6414, and it was a clear, bright morning. 
Almost immediately another quotation 
followed, 67! Vast excitement in the wide 
low room, and Jacob Jacobs, his freshly lit 
cigar chewed halfway up to the middle, 
slammed it on the floor and bit into a new 
one. The world was his, and Uncle was! 

“It’s goin’ fine!” said Izzy, plunging 
straight for Jacobs’ elbow as he came in out 
of the beautiful dawn. The world was his, 
and the All-America was, and at that mo- 
ment his soul was so exalted that he didn’t 
care if Jacobs made a million—two million! 
“Say, it’s all right about Angela. Your 
price is three hundred thousand, an I’ gotta 
check for you any minute you need it.” 

Jacobs turned on Izzy with condescension 
in which there was even amusement. 

“‘T ain’t goana need it. Here’s the check 
you gave me last night. It’s off.” 

Quite so. Izzy’s ears heard the words 
long before his mind grasped them. His 
mind was stunned; it was stupid. While it 
came to, his check was thrust into his hand, 
and it was torn into eight pieces of which 
two were missing. These two had borne 
Jacobs’ signature of indorsement. Then 
Izzy’s mind turned right side up with a jerk. 

“That’s got nothin’ to do with it! The 
sale was made. A bargain’s a bargain, 
ain’t it?” 

“Not unless you can prove it,” said 
Jacobs, his eyes approaching each other; 
then they jumped suddenly straight. ‘‘ Look 
at that! Uncle 6834!” 

“You dirty bum! Why,.you don’t even 
know what a crook you are,” marveled 
Izzy, stuffing the torn check in his pocket; 
then he drew a deep breath! His battles 
were still before him, in place of behind 
him, as he had so fondly thought. ‘‘ Well, 
anyhow, I’m goana stick around, an’ I bet 
you you call on me for money before we’re 
through. You’re singin’ high now, but 
you'll bellow bass if Uncle drops.”’ 

“No chance. This isn’t any gamble, It’s 
a cinch, and it’s being manipulated by the 
best little manipulator that ever went into 
the show business as a side issue!”’ 

Izzy allowed himself one guess at that 
delicately disguised person. Roabert! 
Roabert had been a gourmet of copper 
and had proved himself a wizard when he 
had financed the Pinnacle. 

“Uncle 69!” 

“Up she goes!”” And Jacobs pulled the 
front of his collar away from his neck while 
Izzy’s Adam’s apple began to pump. There 
went his net prospect of buying out Jacobs’ 
company, and with that Gracie Angela 
Deer and a million-dollar publicity asset. 
If he could save that out of the wreck 

“All right, but here’s one piece o’ busi- 
ness you'll be glad to do with me anyhow. 
I made arrangements that’ll let me take 
Angela’s contract off your hands.” 

“You will? Say, listen. When a fellow 
like you that ain’t got any reputation for 
foolishness offers to do a thing that sounds 
as foolish as that, it’s time to take another 
think.” 

“T’m makin’ you a straight business prop- 
osition. Do you want it or not?” 

“Lemme alone!’”’ And as the figures on 
Uncle jumped to 7114 Jacob feverishly un- 
tied his cravat and opened his collar. It 
was strangling him. ‘ Any little piker deal 
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like Angela will keep. Goon, Uncle! Hit 
aa up, old boy! Par for you, Uncle. Par! 
ar!” 

In spite of himself and his lifelong con- 
servatism, Izzy began to feel the pull of that 
board as the next quotation showed 72. He 
had been gambling by proxy until the fig- 
ures on UnC were a blur on his whole hori- 
zon, but it was not the copper in his veins 
which fevered him—it was a _ growing, 
gnawing passion at Roabert, and through 
him, Klekoff! 

“Par! Is it bein’ played for par?” 

“Par he’s to make!’’ wheezed Jacobs, not 
forgetting the sex of Uncle even in his ex- 
citement. ‘I’m bein’ financed into a 
Pluto, I am. At 80 I got to draw out 
enough to take up your notes and the rest 
rides to 100. Look at that! Seventy-three! 
Up he goes!” 

The three creases shot deep into Izzy’s 
brow with a new young crease each side of 
them, then came the grin of illuminating 
thought. 

“You poor fish! Say, looky!’’ and his 
bony hand grabbed Jacobs’ fat arm and 
shook it for attention. “ You mean you’re 
goana dump half a million dollars’ worth at 
80?” 

“Sure! That’s the agreement.” 

“Then what’ll happen? Think a minute! 
Don’t be a dumb-bell. When you dump 
that much on the market at 80 an’ pay me 
to get out of your business, which is what 
Klekoff wants, that half a million dollars’ 
worth’ll check the price. Roabert’ll buy 
as much more as he has to to keep the mar- 
ket steady, then he’ll begin feedin’ it to ’em 
all the way down till you go broke, an’ 
there’ll be somebody here from Klekoff’s 
to hand you money, an’ when you quit you 
won’t have a cent, an’ Klekoff’ll own you, 
body an’ soul! He’ll give you a job to man- 
age the Arts and Letters, an’ you’ll do as he 
says with the All-America! Think, man, 
think! Par? It’s a joke, that par!” 

Jacobs stared at him while he revolved 
slowly in his mind the plot of this suggested 
new mystery drama, and the sweet perfidy 
in it was so in line with his own creative 
imagination that he was impressed. 

But to combat his worry and his growing 
panic was the nervous tension of the room. 
Even the sprouts and wreckage of stock 
gambling, the amateurs and the has-beens, 
were at high fever over the tremendous ad- 
vance of UnC. They believed now the early 
rumor that a battle was on for the control of 
Unity Copper. It would go to par, to 
150, to 200! Such things had been known, 
and those who had the wherewithal were 
buying, telephone orders were pouring in 
and Wylie’s hadn’t had such a day in a 
year. All copper was jumpy now; the 
whole board was affected. 

“Well, Jacobs, UnC’s working out ac- 
cording to schedule, only faster.’’ It was 
Stuart, pink, suave and reassuring. He 
had just come in. 

“Oh, boy!”’ panted Jacobs. 

“Watch her,’ warned Stuart, scowling 
across at Izzy and wondering what to do 
about him. ‘‘She’s popping and you want 
to act quickly at 80.” 

“T won’t forget it.” 

“T won’t let you. Watch it. 
four and a quarter.” 

“Uncle 75!” sang the boy. ‘‘Uncle 76!” 

“Oh, my himmel!” gasped Jacobs, and 
Izzy plucked him by the sleeve. 

“Say, Jacobs, I gotta talk to you! I 
gotta great idea!” 

Stuart caught Jacobs by the other arm 
and pulled him two steps away from Izzy. 

“Watch it. Get ready.” 

“T’ll put in the selling order now!”’ said 
Jacobs, wiping his brow with a trembling 
hand. His overtaxed brain was in a whirl. 

“No! The least advance hint of that 
much selling might spoil everything. Your 
selling order is to be filed when she touches 
80, not before! This whole thing’s arranged 
like a railroad schedule, man, and if one 
order is disregarded there’ll be a collision!” 

He was so emphatic about it that Izzy, on 
the other side of Jacobs and all his senses 
preternaturally keen, caught those last 
words and their full import, and something 
of daring leaped up in him, a strange, way- 
ward thing, as if there were another creature 
in him tearing at all his lifelong principles 
and accelerating madly the beating of his 
heart. 

“Jacobs! I gotta speak to you quick! 
Do you wantta make a couple o’ millions or 
do you wantta be a damn fool?’’. 

“Uncle 79!” 

There was a cheer from the immature 
bulls and the senile. Vast frenzy in the 
Plaza del Toro! 


Seventy- 
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“Now!” urged Stuart huskily, the ice of 
his epicene reserve breaking at last and 
actual perspiration beading his temples. 
“Jump for it! File your order! It can’t 
hurt now!’”’ And he began to pull Jacobs 
bodily toward the wicket. 

“Uncle 8114!” 

“Hot dog!” yelled Izzy Iskovitch, and 
grabbing Jacobs’ shoulder climbed up to 
his ear. ‘“‘You made thousands o’ dollars 
extra by not closin’ at 80! D’you get me?” 

“Sure!’”? And Jacobs, suddenly cross- 
eyed, shook his arm loose from Stuart. 

“Every point she goes up now you make 
thousands extra! D’you get me?” 

“‘Sure!’’ wheezed Jacobs and began edg- 
ing away with Izzy. 

““Come here, damn you!” yelled Stuart 
but nobody heard his shrill voice, for a 
pandemonium went up as UnC touched 82. 
Stuart made a clutch after Jacobs, but just 
then an awkward boy stumbled against the 
Klekoff man and tramped on his feet. 
Wildly the boy flung his arms to preserve 
his balance, butted his head squarely into 
the pit of Stuart’s stomach, and together 
they went clattering amid the chairs. It 
was a lean and active little boy, as snappy 
as a cricket, whose glistening dark brown 
eyes and cheerful grin bore the unmistak- 
able Iskovitch stamp. 

“Say listen, Jacobs, an’ listen quick 
’cause we got no time! These birds is 
double-crossers, an’ you know it. They got 
it railroad scheduled to have you break the 
market an’ yourself at 80, an’ the only way 
to beat out a double-crosser is to double- 
cross ’im. Don’t sell; buy! Close your 
stock an’ pyramid it. Buy twice as much 
as you sell, if Givvins’ll let you. That’ll 
send the price up flukin’ like when you sud- 
denly push against a man that’s pullin’ you. 
Don’t sell; buy!” 

There was an instant of pause, in which 
Jacobs’ intellect strove to grasp this propo- 
sition, more complex than the vertebration 
of the universe. Stuart was rushing toward 
them around chairs and across legs. 

“Come on!” urged Izzy, desperate to 
hurry Jacobs into action. ‘By golly, I’m 
goana buy in myself! Two hundred an’ 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth, if I have to be 
sorry for it all the rest o’ my life! Quick! 
Uncle’s 83!” 

Stuart was pawing frantically at them as 
they put in their orders, but both of them 
bumped him and kicked at his shins while 
they finished their business. 

There lapsed afew minutes of quiescence, 
in which something in Isidor Iskovitch kept 
grinding and grinding and burning and giv- 
ing him queazy qualms. He had risked 
money outside his business! He had been 
swept away by the intoxication of revenge! 
He had succumbed to a human weakness; 
then something leaped in him and glowed 
and replaced his qualms with a buoyant 
exultation such as a spoonful of whisky 
produces on an empty stomach, for just 
then the spry old man at the tape called 
excitedly, “‘Uncle 86!” 

There had been time for the reaction, and 
now Roabert at his ticker in New York and 
Klekoff at his ticker at the Pinnacle and the 
man in Montana at his ticker bent for- 
ward eagerly, and all puzzled—Roabert the 
most! Something had flopped. Some ex- 
press train had thundered past a flag signal, 
and there was hell to pay on the whole line. 
Roabert had issued carefully calculated 
buying orders at 80 to steady the check 
which would come on Jacobs’ selling, but 
there had beer no check, and Roabert’s 
buying orders, added to those of Jacobs and 
Izzy and all those traders in darkness who 
were convinced of the big battle for control 
of Unity Copper, put a tremendous pres- 
sure where resistance had been expected, 
and the real balloon ascension took place! 
From 86 to 91 at a single jump! To 92; 
93; 95; 97! The rise was too swift for 
Roabert to make use of it, too unexpected, 
too overwhelming. Ninety-nine; 102; 3; 
6; 4; 9! Anything! The market was gone 
wild! 

“T’m—I’m—I’m goana get out!” gasped 
Isidor Iskovitch. His legs and his hands 
were shaking as if with a palsy, and his face 
was blue as if he had been out in a cold 
wind, though it was sopping with perspira- 
tion, and he turned for the order desk. 
Jacobs bumped past him. He had already 
hung on beyond the straining point and 
could contain himself no longer. But his 
voice was out of control. 

Then yelled Izzy over his shoulder as he 
tossed down his scrawl: ‘‘Sell it! Dump 
it in a lump, at what it’ll bring!” 

“Dump mine too!” blurted Jacobs with 
a big explosion of breath, and thus once 
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and good taste. Frequently, however, it is 
less an offense against Nature and good 
taste than that which it conceals. 


Another excellent movement of its kind 
is the one looking to the election of the 
President and Vice President by a direct 
vote of the people. It is not much of a 
movement; likely it never will be. But it 
has a certain civic value. Those who be- 
come wrought up and indignant over our 
present iniquitous system of electing a 
President and Vice President might, if their 
indignation and unrest were directed at a 
vital and significant publie question, do a 
certain amount of harm. The plan to elect 
the President and Vice President by direct 
vote is a perfectly harmless vent for those 
who lose their sense of proportion in the 
great welter of the unimportant. 


The rule is that if a political party hasn’t 
arrived in twenty-five years it isn’t going 
anywhere in particular. This is a self- 
adjusting observation and will work any- 
where, in or out of politics. 

—Jay E. House. 


Selling an Automobile 


To A MAN: 


OOD morning. 

Allright, sir, just step over here and I’ll 
show you the latest model. Just in this 
week. I suppose you saw the announce- 
ment in the magazines of the new design of 
the body and the modern features we have 
adopted? 

There it is, sir. Nice-looking job, don’t 
you think? Yes, I’ll raise the hood and you 
can get a better line on the new motor. 

Beautiful work, that. Yes, indeed, we 
experimented for the last three years with 
this model before our engineers passed it as 
O. K. for the general public. You're right, 
sir, nothing like a V-shaped, straight-in- 
line engine. Notice those ductless valves. 
They add 110 per cent more power and the 
gasoline consumption is way below what it 
was. We can prove this statement, for it’s 
not mere say-so on our part, a matter of 
tried-out experience, with the records to 
back it up. 

Why, that’s the new automatic pressure 
feed. All you have to do is press that little 
button there. See it? That does the work. 
Nothing like it ever on the market, and no 
other car has it. Yes, we have put on the 
brakes all around. The greatest engineer- 
ing feat in the history of horseless carriages. 


Cael aavary 


ORAWN BY CHESTER I. GARDE 
“Why, Jerry, What's the Matter—Automobile Accident ?’’ 
“‘No—Not a Thing. I’m Going on a Week«End Party and 

I Don’t Want to Play Golf, Bridge or Have to Write Idiotic 


Drivel in a Guest Book’’ 


AIND ENCORE 


And that carburetor; well, it’s the last 
word. All you have to do when she bucks 
is give it a little turn right into that groove 
there, and it’s fixed. Step in and try that 
foot accelerator. What do you think of 
that? Never get tired pushing that, would 
you? Could go the rest of the day and 
never know you’d been driving. 

The tires are the new ones, you know. 
You’ve probably heard of them. Can’t get 
better ones. And Q. D. rims, sure thing; 
wouldn’t have anything else on this car. 
Watch those springs when I bear down on 
her. Some action there, all right; just like 
a rocking-chair when you ride a while on 
them. Why, the price is twenty-five hun- 
dred, f. 0. b. Plus a little war tax and 
freight. Amounts to about forty-two hun- 
dred delivered at your door. 

All right, sir, I’ll be glad to talk to her. 
Thank you. 


To THE MAN’S WIFE: 


Yes, ma’am, I think the upholstery is 
beautiful too. We will be glad to match 
your gown exactly if you will leave a sam- 
ple of the material. Oh, yes! The body can 
be finished in a robin’s-egg blue. All right, 
thank you very much. It will be delivered 
to your door in about three weeks. Yes, 
yes, very well—good day. 

—C. H. Stanton Massey. 


Advice to Wives 


F PERCHANCE yow’re young and charm- 
ing, and you're married to a man 
Who, though tender and devoted, is a bore, 
You will have no cause to worry if you follow 
out my plan, 
And your husband will not bore you any 
more. 


Get a rifle or revolver, and with well-directed 
aim 
Plug your dear devoted spouse behind the 
ears. 
Play your part with skill demurely, and I'll 
promise that you'll surely 
Be acquitted by a jury of your peers. 


For murder isn’t murder if a woman’s young 
and fair, 
And chivalry’s not dead, I’m glad to say. 
If a woman’s sweet and tender every man’s 
her staunch defender, 
It’s the homely unattractive ones who pay. 
Yes, murder isn’t murder if you've beauty, 
youth and charm, 
For your tale will move the populace to tears. 
Though your husband you’ve 
shot dead, you'll find that 
men will want to wed you 
When acquitted by a jury of 
your peers. 


When you're lying in your 
prison don’t surrender to 
despair 

Though your neighbors may 
be murderers and crooks, 

For your sympathetic friends 
will try to cheer you while 
you're there 

With attentive gifts of candy 
and of books. 

The press will print your pic- 
ture and the story of your 
life, 

And describe your hats and 
costumes in detail, 

And you'll find it necessary to 
employ a secretary 

To reply to your accumu- 
lated mail. 


For murder isn’t murder if a 

woman’s young and fair, 

And thank goodness that our 
jurors are not blind. 

When you gave your maiden 
heart you swore you’ d love 
till death did part you, 

But a woman has a right to 
change her mind. 

Oh, murder isn’t murder if 
you've beauty, youth and 
charm 

And can captivate the twelve 
good men and true. 

Any pretty face can lead ’em 
and when once you’ve 
gained your freedom 

You can load your gun again 
for Number Two. 
—Jonah Cunningham. 
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\UFF BUTTON 
-the snap that lasts a lifetime” 


Click — Snap — 
click-snap; click-snap- 


Open and shut the 
Kum-a-part in your soft 
cuffs. Keep it up for 
years. You can’t wear 
out “the snap that lasts 
a lifetime.” 


It’s been our life’s job to 
put into the Kum-a-part 
what it will take you 
a lifetime to wear out. 


Very likely the design 
you admire IS a Kum- 
a-part but you want to 
be sure. Look at the 
back when you buy. If 
the name “Kum-a-part”’ 
is there it’s genuine. 


UP TO $25 THE PAIR 


Send for Booklet and 
Correct Dress Chart “A” 


The Baer & Wilde Company 
ATTLEBORO MASS. 


Exclusive makers of KUM-A-PART 
Kuff Buttons and Belt Buckles 


No. 6053 
$2.50 pr, 
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Speaking of comfort, consid 
collar that refuses to roll, 
won’t gap and that is mad 
fit. That’s the Hanes Tail, 
Collarette. 


You can never be ‘‘underwear- 
bound’’ with Hanes Elastic 
Shoulders. They fit, give with 
every movement because they’re 
made with a service doubling 
lap seam. 


a 


Here is a closed crotch the 
really stays closed. It is sy 
cially stitched and cut so th 
it always stays in position, 


There’s a lot of comfort in a 
cuff that fits firmly, that is 
made better and stronger, that 
won’t rip from the sleeve. The 
Hanes Elastic Cuff is guaranteed 
to be just that sort. 


What looks or fe 
underwear that | 
shoe tops? The 
Ankle never loses 
after repeated u 
ways clings close 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR. 


. 
. 
i 


Underwear comfort multiplied by FI’ 


HEN you step into Hanes of a frosty morning _ the underwear as good as we knew how and then we! 
you know that you have bought well. There’s no the prices so low that no underwear in the world col 


i! 


scratch in the fleecy cotton, there’s inexpressible com- | compare with Hanes for value for the money. 

fort in the tailored cut that fits so perfectly, and that | 
never binds. Just look over these five points and you There are union suits, as well as shirts and draws 
will know why Hanes have a real made-to-your- in light, medium and heavy weights to choose fra 
measure feel. ; Your dealer should have Hanes. If he hasn’t, write! 


: us and we will see that you are quickly supplied. | 
Know, too, that after Hanes has been to the tub 
again and again it still fits—still feels the same. Every 


b] 
stitch is guaranteed. You can’t beat Hanes for Boys! 


Hanes is specially strong where the strains come They have all the. wear resisting, well fitting, cd 
hardest. The seams are non-irritating and hold fast. fortable qualities of the men’s. 


The buttonholes keep their shape. Even the buttons 


ights—medi and heavy. Sizes 2 to! 
themselves are guaranteed and are sewed on to stay. Two weights—medium and MS | 


years (sizes 20 to 34). 2 to 4 year sizes with dj 
Popular is the word for Hanes prices. We made — seat. Made also in knee-length and short sleeves. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button, We guarantee to return your money or ; 
give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Met women wear flames full cut athletic, 
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“T got some sentiment about it myself,” 
he grumbled. ‘But my sentiments ain’t 
fit to print!” 

I considered him thoughtfully for a few 
moments, my brain struggling to catch 
hold of the tail of an idea that was wriggling 
around in the back of it. Bobby in the 
city—no, that would never do. He might 
go to pieces in Little Cape, but he was 
certain to do so in town. Bobby was a 
weakling, and at present he had nothing to 
give him the thing he most needed—ines- 
capable responsibility. That would make 
or break him. I decided to take a chance 
on the former. 

“Bobby, I’m going to propose a deal,” 
I said breathlessly. ‘‘You ought to own 
this place clear and free, and have the 
whole business for yourself. Well, I must 
go away and study. So if you will promise 
to keep the place and sincerely try to make 
a go of it I will sell out my interest to you 
for the fifteen hundred dollars you got for 
your sailboat. I’ll take the money and go 
away. But you must promise me not to 
sell out until I have had the first chance to 
buy the place back.”’ 

For several moments he did not answer 
me at all, but sat on the edge of the table 
sucking at the dead butt in his mouth and 
frowning at the carpet. At length he 
looked at me and I saw that I had won. 

“It’s a go,-sis,’” said he. ‘‘Maybe you 
are right about my taking it over and stick- 
ing to the place. After all, Morris is no 
boob. If it is worth all that kale to him 
perhaps there’s more to it than we realize. 
I will get Karl Ensel to come and help me. 
Jake Neptune is no good. Karl is a good 
worker, even if he isa German! The town’s 
growing, and I might take a chance. Any- 
way it would be all mine!” 

That last had apparently cinched it. I 
stood up and yawned, suddenly feeling 
tired out. 

“Well, that’s the fit’s finish!” said I. 
“And at the end of a year I’ll come back if 
I have failed; I also reserve that privilege. 
I suppose you would take me in?” 

“You’re telling ’em now!’ replied 
Bobby, his air already denoting him the 
master of the ranch. “Any time, old kid, 
and stay as long as you want!”’ 

“Thanks!” said I briefly. 

But he didn’t realize the back fire to that 
remark. He was too full of importance 
over suddenly finding himself fire chief 
and ringmaster around there. “Well,” I 
thought, ‘‘men are mostly simple, so why 
worry at discovering a typical one in the 
family?”’ And with that philosophic 
conclusion I went to my room and a night 
of restless visions of my future, in which my 
vast canopied bed was confusedly the ship 
of state, my studio, and the train to 
New York. 

When you have an egg of your own to 
fry, it is hard to be sure you are being ab- 
solutely square. Especially if you care as 
intensely as I did about my work. So 
during the week which followed I didn’t 
tell a soul of my bargain with Bob, but 
went about getting ready to leave home. 
For seven days I was as busy as an ant in 
a sugarbowl, and managed to keep my 
mind wholly on myself and my own future, 
and to crowd out any faint doubts and 
misgivings about what I was doing. 

Not telling anybody saved me a lot of 
bother too. I didn’t want the aunts 
crawling down my neck with a lot of futile 
advice, or curious friends standing about 
in the way, asking answerless questions. 
Nobody even knew of it when Bobby and 
I went to Plymouth and had a lawyer there 
draw up a quit-claim deed. It gave me an 
awfully queer sensation, definitely making 
over my part of the house to him—a 
sinking sort of feeling, it was, but i 
wouldn’t let it last. I was going out to 
real life, and I refused to be depressed by 
the thought. Why, it was what I had been 
longing for these past three years, and it 
was really too annoying to find myself 
being sentimental about it in the end! I 
closed my mind on the subject with a snap, 
as if it had been a book I had finished—and 
didn’t care to remember. 

Bobby let Morris know that our place 
was not for sale. I staged the meeting, to 
make perfectly sure. And then at length 
there was nothing left for me to do but a 
little final packing—and to break the news 
to Easy. 

The time was very short now, and yet I 
couldn’t bring myself to tell him. When I 
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Lower an inverted 
glass into water, The 
water cannot enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps out the 
water. The hood of 
the Clark Grave Vault 
acts the same as the 
inverted glass. 


Keeping a memory 
precious 


O do the things your heart dic- 

tates, to know always that you 
have been true to sentiment, thus are 
memories preserved and kept precious 
—thus are you made worthy of hav- 
ing precious memories. 


You wish to protect the remains of a 
loved one as carefully as youcan. You 
want absolute and permanent pro- 
tection against the ravages of water, 
and all the destructive elements under- 
ground. And you can secure such pro- 
tection by the use of the Clark Grave 
Vault. 


This vault has won general acceptance 
because it 7s absolute and permanent. 
It is designed according to an immu- 
table law of Nature, and Nature never 
compromises. 


During the many years it has been in 
use the Clark Vault has never failed. 
It is made of Keystone Copper Steel. 
It is guaranteed for fifty years. 


Obviously, the Clark Vault may be 
secured from leading funeral directors. 
They recognize its superiority. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


GRAVE VAULT 
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Tis house hdd! 


Piney isturbing secret, 


ROM roof to cellar — beauty, 
p convenience, modern perfection 
all —as far as the eye can see. 


Yet there is a concealed flaw. 


To tap this secret, turn on the 
water. It runs slowly. It is rust- 
colored. The plumbing pipes are 
rusting away from the inside. Leaks 
are starting—soon to make their 
existence known by ruined ceilings 
and recurring plumbing bills. 


from rie consumer 


Don’t buy or build 
until you know the 
vital facts about 
plumbing. Let us 
send you our new 
booklet “Ten Years 
Hence,” which tells 
how to save money 
on plumbing. It is 
free. Address De- 
partment P. 


Each length of Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe car- 
ries the Trade-Mark 
stamped in the metal 
—a permanent means 
of identification. 


Give your house a sound plumb- 
ing system, with a full-flowing 
stream of clear, pure water by in- 
stalling Anaconda Brass Pipe. It is 
rustless, hence expense proof. Yet its 
cost in a $15,000 house is only about 
$75 more than the cost of temporary, 
corrodible pipe. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Larger Cities 
Mills and Factories: Ansonia, Conn.,Waterbury, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd.. New Toronto, Ont. 
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saw him on the street I ducked, deciding 
I would telephone instead. But I put off 
doing even that. I had a feeling some- 
thing unpleasant would happen when I 
finally told him, and, goodness knows, 
confident of myself as I was, I had to boost 
my stock every day in order to keep to my 
resolution, for, though I wasn’t in love with 
Easy I hated to say good-by, and would 
have perhaps run away without a word 
if the inevitable hadn’t happened. I ran 
plumb into him when he didn’t have the 
motorcycle along to sputter me a warning. 

It was on our beach, of a fog-saturated 
evening, and I had climbed down the cliff 
for a last look around. You couldn’t walk 
there except at low tide, and the winter 
storms had carved the soft rocks of the 
precipice into a hundred fantastic caves 
and crannies in which I had played pirates 
with the other children of the village ever 
since I could remember. It was a wonder- 
ful place for an imaginative youngster, and 
many of my daydreams had birth there, 
especially in one great cavern which hol- 
lowed into the cliff for nearly twenty feet. 

The tide was dead low as I reached the 
foot of the steep path to the sea, and the 
fog was rolling in with swelling silent puffs 
like vast uneasy ghosts of lost ships head- 
ing landwards with all sails set. Muffied 
in their spectral canvas came the sound of 
the bell on Saunder’s Reef, and the faint 
moan of the siren from the lighthouse on 
the island beyond. 

I loved the mystery of the fog; it never 
depressed me. I bared my throat to a 
farewell touch of it and stood letting the 
rolling bank of white break against me. 
Then suddenly without a sound a figure 
materialized out of nowhere, and Easy was 
beside me. 

“Well, this ought to be useful!” said he 
quietly, for all the world as if he were 
continuing a conversation. ‘Nice fog, 
quiet spot, pretty girl. Shall we sit down, 
or are you in a hurry?” 

For just a second I was speechless. I 
like to stage my own difficult meetings, 
and this was a time and place which I 
would not have picked! But after a deep 
breath I was in hand again. 

“Fasy, what are you doing down here?”’ 
I asked. 

“Looking for you,” he drawled lan- 
guidly. ‘‘Come on, let’s sit over in the big 
eave. If I have to stand up another mo- 
ment I’ll be all tired out.” 

“‘ After riding about all day, I suppose,” 
said I scornfully, following along meekly 
enough nevertheless. ‘‘You’ll never die of 
exertion, Easy. You ought at least to do 
setting-up exercises.” 

“My idea of setting-up exercises,’”’ said 
ante “9s setting up all evening with you, 

on.’ 

We were at the mouth of the big cave 
now, and even in the growing darkness 
easily found the familiar ledge which had 
served as seats to, I suppose, ten genera- 
tions of lovers of the town. Tonight I was 
less resistant to Easy than ever before. 
Perhaps because I was leaving, perhaps 
because of the shrouding fog, perhaps 
because he seemed so calm and sure and 
humorously content, and I felt seething 
and wild. At any rate I didn’t object when 
he took my hand and held it between his 
two enormous paws more as though it were 
a curio than—well, than my hand. Fun- 
nily enough, I found myself a little annoyed 
at him because of this. So I decided to tell 
him about my going away. 

“‘Hasy, I’m glad you came down to the 
beach tonight ” T began. 

But I didn’t get in more than a start, for 
he rushed right into speech—a most un- 
common thing in him—and I realized then 
that he had been bursting with his subject 
all the time. 

“So am I!” said he, giving my hand a 
more satisfactory grip. ‘So am I, hon, 
awfully glad.” 

“But, Easy,’’ I protested, ‘“You don’t 
make me at all. I mean % 

‘Tee it, hon, for a minute,” said he. “I 
have to talk—seriously. And you know 
me—I don’t often get wound up to it. 
I want to tell you something important.” 

“Hasy, don’t propose!”’ I cried sharply. 

“T wasn’t going to,” said he. ‘“‘Not just 
now anyway. Listen, please. What I 
want to speak of is something you wanted 
to know the day I got this cop job, see? 
Well, what I said about doing it for the 
motorcycle was true enough. But now 
there is another reason. I’ll try to explain. 
Most of the boys like me have left town, 
because—well, for lots of reasons. Noth- 
ing for them ‘to do here. I’d thought of 
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And with the tears of rage and morti- 
fication streaming down my ¢heeks I 
turned and stumbled blindly up the rough 
dark path toward the house. 

He made no attempt to follow me that 
I knew of, yet I fled as if I could run away 
from myself. The long wet grass of the 
pasture lot caught at my feet and nearly 
threw me, the gnarled old trees of the 
apple orchard seemed to rise up deliber- 
ately and stand in my path, and it felt like 
all of a year before the great dark block of 
the homestead loomed protectingly ahead. 

In the shadow of the porch I crouched 
to get my breath and straighten my hair 
before Bobby saw me. But it was several 
moments before I could control myself, 
and I just stood there fumbling with my 
powder rag and sniffing like an idiot, the 
little panorama of the village street before 
me, the fog boxing it into a regular frame— 
the black face of the long-abandoned 
Methodist chapel, the little Greek lunch 
room with Tony lounging in the door, the 
dark post office, the sleeping dignity of the 
old Hoadley place across the way. I felt 
as if I was looking at some cleverly set play 
about a small town. I didn’t belong any 
more, and it was all completely unreal to 
me, even when Bobby’s silhouette de- 
tached itself from the sniggering group on 
the dark post-office steps and joined Tony. 

So he didn’t care enough for me to stay 
in on my last evening home! Of course I 
had gone out, but that was different; he 
knew I’d just run down to the beach, and 
why.. Well, after this he’d be looking out 
for himself, and then perhaps he’d think of 
me once in a while—if only to remember 
my doughnuts! 

With this added grievance to my credit 
I entered the house and lit the lamp in the 
living hall. Always mysterious, tonight 
the gaunt old building seemed even more 
so than usual. At any rate, all sorts of 
half-forgotten stories and happenings con- 
cerning it kept popping into my mind, such 
as that time, years ago, when a young 
boy—some cousin of the Bowditches who 
was visiting them—claimed to have been 
lost inside the house for two whole days 
without anyone being able to find him. 
Then the stories of grandfather’s smug- 
gling, of piracy, even; and the weird sounds 
I had sometimes heard in the night. A 
queer house. I was glad to go, and yet 
the place held me too. 

Taking the lamp with me I went running 
up the shallow stairs, shaking off my 
morbid sensations as best I could, and 
determining not to think of Easy. Up in 
my room I at once dug into my packing, 
slamming down the trunk and locking it, 
and then looked around for a few last 
things to put into my suitcase. 

I couldn’t find my sewing kit anywhere. 
It was annoying, for I had made it espe- 
cially for my traveling. You know the kind 
of thing—thread, little scissors, three 
needles stuck into a strip of flannel. I 
tumbled things over, looking in the most 
impossible places, the way a person does. 
And while I was in the midst of my im- 
patient search I heard a strange sound from 
the depths of the silent house. 

It was a dull thud, as if something heavy 
had fallen, and somehow the unusualness of 
it set my overwrought nerves to a higher 
pitch. I went to the door of my room. 

“Ts that you, Bobby?’’ I called. 

But there was no answer. Thinking I 
must have been mistaken I returned to my 
hunt for the missing object, and the house 
was heavily silent again. Then I remem- 
bered where I had left my sewing kit. It 
was down on the table in the living hall, 
where I had been showing it to Aunt 
Myrtle and Aunt Rose that afternoon. 
Picking up the lamp I went to get it, the 
light throwing a huge wavering shadow 
beside me as I descended into the black 
cavern of the room below. The silence for 
once disturbed even me, who was so ac- 
customed to intense quiet, for now it had a 
new quality—it was the silence which holds 
some living thing. 

To keep my courage up I would have 
whistled in another moment, but the sound 
never reached my lips, for at the bottom 
of the stairs the light from my lamp fell 
full upon the idol in the far corner, pick- 
ing up dull reflections on its golden sur- 
faces and bringing flashes from the glass 
ornaments in its headdress. And as I 
faced it I gave a scream which pierced the 
very rooftree, and the lamp fell from my 
hand with a crash, for there was no mis- 
take this time—the eyes of the idol were 
moving! 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Radio fans:—~When you 
buy a Loud Speaker 
why not buy the one 
davheme, (C ML Adve les 
Buy the 


The Herald Radio Loud Speaker attaches in place of 
headphones. No external battery required. Like other 
good musical instruments, it improves with age because 
of its laminated core, mica diaphragm and permanent 
magnet. Height 30 inches. 6-foot cord. Price $30. 
Slightly more on Pacific Coast and in Canada. Write 


for folder and enclose your dealer’s name. 


Herald Electric Co., Inc., 113 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Put an AMES BODY on a Ford 
Chassis and you'll envy 


no man’s car 


Your efficient and dependable Ford becomes as handsome 
and comfortable as a much higher priced car 


Look for the Ames 
name plate shown be- 
low. You will find it on 
the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the cowl. 


HAT style of car do youadmire most? An Ames Body 
will make that kind of a car out of your Ford chassis. 


Do you want a racer? A sleek, trim car built for the 
open road? Or a foursome for the wife and kids? Do you 
want a roomy, comfortable sedan whose graceful lines and 
handsome coachwork make of your Ford a car that looks 
many times its cost? 


Do you want a chummy, sporty roadster? Or a coupe 
that is designed for comfortable driving—one in which 
folks of ample proportions find ample room? 

Then drive to the nearest Ames dealer and see the very 
body you prefer. Or, if there should be no dealer in your 
vicinity, write us for illustrated literature and further 
information. 


MEN who desire to own their own business 
READ THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


You can be the Ames dealer in your locality. Many are 
making a great success in all parts of the country in this 
profitable business. Here is an opportunity to own your 
own business and enjoy the rich rewards of ownership. 
A moderate capital is needed. 


Think of the wonderful market you have—every Ford 
owner in your locality is a prospect. Go after them all. 
Get the Ames franchise—it may mean the turning point in 
your business career. Write to-day for our illustrated booklet 
that thoroughly explains the Ames opportunity. 


Make sure you get the Ames franchise by being the first 
to write from your territory. Don’t delay. Send the letter 
now. 


THE F. A. AMES COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Owensboro, Ky. 


FOR FORD CARS 


AMES 


Bodies 
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MY CRYSTAL BALL 


(Continued from Page 25) 


The chef who had prepared it must have 
been impervious to smells. 

We arose from the table and fled with one 
accord into the open air. The patron pur- 
sued us, voluble in his apology. I poured 
upon him the vials of my wrath. He in- 
sisted that this carp had been taken from the 
fountain in front of the hotel only one hour 
before dinner, and that he would swear 
upon the cross of his mother that the smell 
was normal and that the fish was fresh. 

““My good man,” said I, “I have under- 
stood from the guidebooks that the carp in 
Fontainebleau live to a ripe old age, that 
they even date from the time of Francois 
the First. I have always doubted this story, 
but tonight I believe it. I am convinced 
that the carp which you have just presented 
to us is historical. It could belong to any 
epoch!” 

That night we slept in the good hotel 
whose virtues we knew and whose prices we 
ignored. We determined that the question 
of money should not disturb our week-end 
enjoyment and incidentally our digestion. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
women of Arles are amongst the most beau- 
tiful in the world. They are tall, as a rule, 
strong and well proportioned. Their fea- 
tures are regular. They are Junoesque of 
type. They walk with freedom. Their 
balance is perfect. Their costume is rich 
in color and resplendent in ornament. 

My first glimpse of them was on a Sun- 
day as they were returning from a bull 
fight in the arena. They were dressed in 
gala. But the men struck me as rather 
inferior, in appearance at any rate. Per- 
haps, however, they rule the ladies with 
kindness rather than with force. 

In that country of the poet Mistral, one 
would be disappointed not to experience a 
bit of that wind which were it mingled with 
snow and sleet would resemble our own 
jovial blizzard. One struck us in Avignon 
as we were turning a street corner and for 
some seconds our automobile literally tilted 
from side to side in a way which distinctly 
threatened to upset its normal equilibrium. 

Mistral, that rare poet of Provence, was 
pointed out to me on a féte day which was 
being celebrated at Nimes. He was hatless, 
but in the eyes of his beloved neighbors 
stood before them always crowned ‘by his 
genius, which had been recognized the 
world over. 

He had in his later years become the 
center of pilgrimages. People of eminence 
sought him out, men of culture longed to 
meet him. The very simplicity of his 
life invited curiosity. But he refused to 
be either dislodged or disturbed. He pur- 
sued his righteous calling in the solitude of 
the hills. As a creator of beautiful verse, 
he bequeathed this as his testament to a 
prosaic world. 


The Folks in the South 


In motoring through this southern coun- 
try one must exact neither comfort nor 
cleanliness, and remember only that air is 
a great purifier. Rules of health become a 
myth. Laws of hygiene are forgotten. 
Every sanitary prejudice is set aside. 
Plumbing is a superfluous luxury. Fleas 
and flies refuse to become germ carriers. 
Possibly this all exemplifies what the sur- 
vival of the fittest can really mean. No- 
where does one hear that French finality 
more frequently than in this land of olives, 
of grapes and of perpetual sunshine, for 
the reply to one’s wonderment at the lack 
of civilized progress is the unvarying an- 
swer: ‘‘It isso. What can one do?” 

A wine-drinking yet temperate people 
are these folks of the South. Nothing is 
more picturesque in early September than 
to meet the queer little wagons as they 
drone along the highroad on the way to the 
wine presses, all filled to overflowing with 
the purple grapes which have been freshly 
gathered. 

No one is ever in a hurry. No one dis- 
turbs his views by reading. Here people 
are born with their minds made up. Why 
should they become disordered? 

One of the most illustrative caricatures 
of the war was furnished by that inimitable 
humorist Forain, who pictured two men 
meeting at Montpellier. 

The one from the district playfully tap- 
ping his friend from St.-Quentin on the 
shoulder exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, old boy, it seems 
that you are fighting up there in the North. 
What is it all about?” 
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In the meanwhile Sardou through his 


emissaries found that Sarah was always in 
the same condition. She would never be 
able to appear! His property would be 
wrecked. Something drastic had to be done. 
Convinced as he was that the only 
remedy was in his hands and not in her 
physician’s, Sardou waited until four o’cloeck 
in the afternoon, when, scenting no yielding 
on her part, he cut out the objectionable 
lines and rushed off a messenger to her 
house with the speech revised according to 
her wish. 

It is needless to say that Sarah forthwith 
recovered her voice, appeared triumphant 
in the theater and gave a performance of 
such brillianey that the success of the play 
was assured. 

I must add that Sardou’s vocabulary on 
this occasion was rich in invectives, end- 
ing, however, with a sly look of intense ap- 
preciation as he said, ‘‘Never mind. She 
is adorable, and there is only one Sarah in 
the world.”’ 

How often did I sit by his side watching 
her rehearse. Her work was her life, yet no 
other actress I have ever known possessed 
a tenth of her intellectual vigor. Her mind 
was as pliable as her talent. She had trav- 
eled everywhere, she had absorbed every- 
thing. 

The men for whom she had experienced a 
sentimental interest in her life were as a rule 
men of rare endowment. She never suffered 
fools. She was only intolerant of vacuity 
and of idiocy. 


Sarah’s Practical Joke 


I was thrown with her frequently, not 
only in Paris but in London and New York. 
I once supped with Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and her after the theater. Both ladies had 
had a strenuous evening, but were in great 
form, as they were planning a performance 
of Pelléas and Mélisande for some benefit. 

Whenever fellow artists proposed this 
kind of combination to Bernhardt she in- 
variably fell back either upon the play 
mentioned or upon a scene from Hamlet, 
strongly advising that the other star should 
play Ophelia to her Hamlet. It must be 
admitted that very few were ever cajoled 
into accepting her suggestion. 

Mrs. Campbell had Ninky-Poo with her, 
a very intrusive and diminutive canine, 
whigh she insisted upon putting in the mid- 
dle of the supper table, to which Bernhardt 
strenuously objected, despite her love for 
animals. 

Each time that she attempted to remove 
Ninky-Poo he snapped and he snarled with 
villainous intent, until finally Sarah in her 
most alluring manner asked me, acting as 
interpreter, to convey to Mrs. Pat that she 
longed to give her a souvenir of the visit, 
but that the table must be cleared so that 
the presentation might take place. 

The dog was deposited on a chair, Sarah 
left the room, returning with asmall morocco 
ease in which lay an Egyptian ring. Press- 
ing it upon the finger of the English star, 
Bernhardt begged me to explain that it 
contained a drop of water from the Deluge. 
Tears of joy coursed over Mrs. Campbell’s 
discreet make-up, hands were clasped in 
affectionate sympathy, Ninky-Poo began 
to bark, his mistress was for a moment di- 
verted, while Sarah confided to me that 
this priceless object had been purchased 
for a few frances by Robert de Montesquiou, 
who had invented the story which she had 
just passed on. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
with her delightful and unfailing sense of 
humor, was, I am convinced, never for a 
moment deceived. The whole scene merely 
meant that I had assisted at a comedy in 
the making. 

Bernhardt’s physique was extraordinary. 
I can summarize a certain twenty-four 
hours in illustration of this. 

It was on a Saturday, the last day of her 
London season. She had made a flying 
trip to Brighton to give a matinée. That 
night she appeared before a crowded thea- 
ter at which the royalties were present. At 
twelve she went on to the New Club, where 
after supper she recited a monologue. The 
following day, Sunday, she crossed to Bou- 
logne, where she gave a gala performance 
that night. 

I rarely remember hearing her complain 
of a fatigue so great as to interfere with her 
work. At times her energy seemed super- 
human, and never was this more dominant 
than during the last years of her life, when 
disease was being fought and when dis- 
qualifications of age and of illness were 
being contested. I recall the shudder when 
first I learned of the loss of her limb, but 
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later I became accustomed to it, chiefly be- 
cause Sarah herself treated this so slightly. 
I can hear her voice saying now from an 
adjoining room, ‘‘Patience, my dear Mar- 
bury; I will soon hop in to you.” 

She traveled with a large trunk especially 
made to hold her collection of artificial 
limbs, of which she had at least a dozen, 
sent to her by every inventor in the world. 
She resorted to any device rather than to 
wear one of them. On the stage, as in pri- 
vate life, she preferred to ignore their exist- 
ence. In L’Aiglon, however, she was forced 
to accept this mechanical solution of her 
problem, which fact explains why she played 
the réle rarely during her latter years. Her 
dread of being anything but herself was 
accentuated beyond description. When she 
lay at the Mt. Sinai Hospital in a very fee- 
ble condition, awaiting a major operation 
which was found to be necessary, the sur- 
geons urged her to submit to a transfusion 
of blood. 

She stoutly refused to accept their sug- 
gestion. Arguments were in vain, persua- 
sion useless. 

“No!” said Bernhardt. ‘If my moment 
has come to die, I am ready. If I am to 
live, I wish to live as Sarah Bernhardt, with- 
out the blood of anyoneelse coursing through 
my veins.” 

This attitude was wholly characteristic. 
Her individualism was too pronounced 
to admit of its ever being tampered with. 
The word ‘‘compromise’’ must have been 
omitted from her dictionary. 

I remember my first visit to the hospital, 
ten days after the operation. I shall never 
forget the picture when I stepped gently 
into the room. My manner had been com- 
posed for the occasion. I felt that I must 
creep softly to her bedside, whisper a few 
words of sympathy and then silently with- 
draw. On the contrary, I found her gay 
and buoyant, propped up on lace pillows 
with a diaphanous confection of pink and 
old gold around her shoulders, a piece of 
Genoese velvet serving as the counterpane, 
while the foot of the bed was made into a 
screen of American Beauty roses; in the 
corners tall white lilacs, flowers everywhere, 
and the room flooded in afternoon sunshine. 

I exclaimed in admiration while voicing 
my congratulations, which were very sin- 
cere. 

“Ah!” she cried. ‘‘Look at my flowers. 
How much better to use them around my 
bed than over my coffin!” 

I then became conscious of youthful fig- 
ures flitting about in the adjoining room. 
She noted my surprise and said, “‘ You have 
just come in time. My kind friends Mlles. 
Boué Sceurs, have brought up their spring 
models and their pretty young women to 
wear them. I am to have a fashion show 
for my own especial benefit.” 


Open House in Paris 


The beautiful gowns were duly exhibited. 
Sarah was kind and generous to the two 
manikins. At intervals she clapped her 
hands in admiration. Who in the world 
could ever have imagined that she had 
passed through an ordeal from which under 
ordinary conditions it would have taken 
weeks to recover? 

She was indeed a law unto herself. No 
common: rules of life could be applied to 
her. She was never governed by circum- 
stances. Even the long arm of coincidence 
was to her a caress, never a correction. 
Her dignity was at moments magnificent. 
Once during the war when I was spending 
the day with her at Long Beach during the 
period of her convalescence following the 
operation, a card was presented to her an- 
nouncing the visit of a young man bearing 
one of the most illustrious titles in France. 

“Say to Monsieur that Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt will not receive him!” 

My surprise was very great. When I 
begged her for an explanation she said, 
“Because he did not defend his flag. Be- 
cause he was a coward who hid in ambush 
while his nation bled!”’ 

I may add that I have never seen this 
distinguished gentleman in the center of 
New York drawing-rooms, accredited and 
admired, that I do not recall the above 
poignant scene. 

To Sarah Bernhardt money meant less 
than nothing. She loathed it, while she 
scattered it. She gave when she had it and 
borrowed when she hadn’t it to give. Her 
safe deposit was a hand bag in which she 
stuffed her salary. It was rarely there long 
enough to soil the lining. 

Like so many notables of her day and 
generation, she literally traveled with a 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
garden, my treasure house which I never 
expose to anyone.” 

Alert with curiosity, I listened to the 
order given her maid, who soon appeared 
with a square black-lacquer box. Sarah 
placed it on a little table before her, then 
taking a small gilt key which hung from a 
ribbon around her neck, she unlocked it. 
One by one she lifted from it her treas- 
ures—all simple souvenirs of her youth and 
of her little boy. 

Leaves of laurel from her crown at the 
conservatory, faded verses written to her 
by a poet long since dead, a spray of her 
first-communion flowers, her childish prayer- 
book, and finally a pair of baby shoes which 
had been worn by Maurice, and a little 
faded photograph of him in Scotch kilts. 

The tears rolled down her face as she 
said: “‘Ah, how handsome he looked, my 
Maurice, dressed en écossais!”’ 

This moment will always be sacred in my 
memory, for never had I understood this 
great woman so well as when she allowed 
me to rest with her for this brief hour in the 
garden of her soul. 

I saw her many times after that, but as 
she was borne to her last rest in Pére- 
Lachaise, the little shoes and the faded 
photograph were the memories which I 
most cherished. 

The prayer of her life was answered at 
the moment of her death, for she was al- 
lowed to die in the arms of that son for 
whom she had lived, moved and had her 
being. 

As the bells tolled along the route of her 
funeral procession, the world knew that 
Sarah Bernhardt’s place in the theater had 
become a page of history; it knew that the 
woman whose dominant personality had 
illuminated her century had passed beyond 
recall, but those of us who had had the 
privilege of her friendship realized that the 
soul of this mother would be eternal through 
the ages. 


Inimitable George M. Cohan once asked 
a man who was writing theatrical reminis- 
cences, ““Am I in your book?” 

““Well—no, George,’’ answered the writer; 
“T haven’t mentioned you, because, old 
boy, I was afraid you might not like my 
frankness.” 

“What the devil do I care what you say,” 
exclaimed Cohan, ‘‘so long as you get my 
name in somehow!” 

Now bearing this in mind, I wish that I 
might refer to the many who are literally 
Einsteining across my crystal ball. 

One cannot, however, leave the field of 
theatrical productions without a tribute to 
David Belasco, who has done more to en- 
rich and to advance the dramatic art of 
this country than has any other single pro- 
ducer. 

He was a rugged pioneer when first he 
journeyed eastward from the Pacific slope. 
He had served his apprenticeship, he knew 
every practical angle of the business—he 
wrote plays because he knew of no other 
form of expression. Drama was intuitive 
to him. It was the one language which 
he spoke and the most forceful language 
which he understood. 


Nethersole in Sapho 


Success came to him early in life. He 
has done much to encourage the younger 
playwrights. He gives of himself as they 
work under his guidance. 

As one sees him today living in the midst 
of his great workshop, which is in itself a 
museum, one realizes that so long as this 
master lives there is a tribunal of undis- 
puted authority and knowledge before 
which all questions of dramatic value may 
be referred. 

Belasco’s imagination is luminous and 
receptive, but his emotions and sympathies 
are after all his best weapons. They are 
vibrant and inspiring, so that whenever he 
raises the curtain upon a new production, 
the playwright, the artists, the staff, the 
crew—all have insensibly become his crea- 
tions into whose achievements he has 
breathed the very breath of life. 

In England I recall Olga Nethersole, that 
artist who might have reached any height 
in her profession had she submitted to dis- 
cipline. I remember so well her perform- 
ance in Clyde Fitch’s Sapho, which under 
the ban of Anthony Comstock’s protest 
landed both author and star in court. Yet 
even in those days a voluminous mink coat 
and veiled lady had their effect upon the 
dispensers of justice, thus helping the ver- 
dict of acquittal in her favor. 
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new industry, hence a new channel of em- 
ployment. It provides more salaried posi- 
tions for mediocre minds than can be found 
in any other work of life. 

Go through offices occupied by so-called 
investigators, interview the heads of the or- 
ganizations engaged upon social statistics 
and who are preaching social reform, read 
the magazines supported in the interests 
of welfare movements, and you will be 
struck with the minimum of intelligence and 
of originality often displayed in the manipu- 
lating of such enterprises. 

I once knew a worthy gentleman whose 
business it was to keep re-creating for him- 
self four-thousand-dollar-a-year positions 
in investigating. Before he had exhausted 
every angle of the research then in hand, he 
had formulated some fresh scheme for a 
similar effort in another direction and had 
found further rich patrons ready to finance 
him and the prospective work, so that off 
he would jog-trot again with an assured in- 
come for some five or more years ahead. 

Whole families can thus be floated into 
easy berths if a little ingenuity is indicated 
at the offset. Brothers, sisters, indigent re- 
lations—all swell the overhead charges 
while enjoying a competency upon which 
to live. 

The most objectionable film I ever saw 
was promoted in the name of reform, and 
the most revolting play was produced under 
the auspices of a medical and sociological 
review. 

The vicarious enjoyment of vice is a pro- 
verbial condition of the degenerate, and 
thousands of men and women whose lives 
have been rigorously correct take a sensual 
enjoyment in poring over details which ex- 
cite their pruriency and stimulate their de- 
pravity. A story is told of an octogenarian 
penitent who insisted upon confessing a cer- 
tain sin which had been committed by her 
in her extreme youth. When it was pointed 
out by her spiritual guide that this had 
already been atoned for, the old lady, wag- 
ging her head, said, “‘But I do so love to 
talk about it!” 


Not Free, But Happy 


Many of those engaged in the uplifting 
of the derelict find a strange pleasure in 
dwelling upon facts which had better be 
ignored except in hospitals. 

I live opposite a prison chiefly occupied 
by the down-and-outs. In the spring and 
summer it looks like an attractive watering 
place. Baseball and other sports provide 
agreeable recreation for the occupants. Ex- 
cellent bands furnish concerts. Kind citi- 
zens donate movies and vaudeville. The 
air is good, the outlook salubrious, the food 
plain but excellent. 

Altogether, the life there is infinitely 
preferable to the park bench, especially in 
cold weather. Yet we are told by the 
sentimental reformer that in the mere cur- 
tailment of personal liberty is found the 
real punishment, and that a fair amount of 
comfort and of relaxation is demanded in 
the name of humanity for these miscreants 
and loafers. 

As I constitutionally dislike seeing any- 
one unhappy and miserable, I am _ per- 
sonally delighted to look across our sunlit 
river and to realize that my neighbors are 
enjoying in a certain degree the same pleas- 
ure and creature comforts as myself. 

Probably if left to me the whole world 
would be given freedom, and the road men- 
ders of life would be the happy-go-lucky 
tramps who often make really delightful 
companions. 


Little by little I drifted into personal 
management, which afforded me many an 
amusing experience. When I first knew 
Cissie Loftus she was literally the baby 
bride of Justin Huntly M’Carthy. She 
wore the proverbial simple white frock and 
the sash of blue ribbon. She was redolent 
of youth, simplicity and charm. 

In those days Elsie Janis had not estab- 
lished her subsequent proprietary control 
of imitations. Others had progressed un- 
molested along similar lines. Cissie Loftus 
was one of the pioneers in this form of 
entertainment. She possessed a thread of 
voice which could rarely be heard beyond 
the first few rows. 

Her efforts at this time had been con- 


fined to New York City, when suddenly I | 


had the bright idea of giving cultured Bos- 
ton an opportunity to see my protégée. 
After reviewing the situation I decided that 
it was safer to take her over for one per- 
formance only, but in order to gather in 
any kind of harvest we should need a very 
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DOUBLE GRIP 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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Each year more men wear PARIS Double Grips 
for double duty. Let us suggest that you try a 
pair—you’ll like them, too. Get the genuine. 


50% and up 
A. STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Mica ~the insulation material 
that is tough, not brittle 


HE astonishing elasticity and toughness 
of India Ruby Mica is such that a thin 
sheet bent double or even struck with a ham- 
mer, will not crack. It is unaffected by the 
extremes of heat and cold, it is immune from 
the effect of shock and vibration and, as an 
insulator of electricity, it is the best di-electric 
substance known to man. It is this form of 
insulating material wound laterally, layer upon 
layer, around an extra heavy electrode that 
makes Splitdorf Spark Plugs outlast the engine. 
See that your dealer gives you the RIGHT 
type of Splitdorf Plug for your engine. It is 
important. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Headquarters: 
490 Yonge St., Toronto 


9004-104 | 


Only the most skilled of ‘ 
Hindu natives are employed | 
for inspecting and grading | 
India Ruby Mica. i*s 
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Californias 


You will be 
thoroug h ly 
/ pleased if you 
select your out- 
door shoes from 
our style book. 
“Buckstrips’’ have 
exclusive patented 
features. A tough 
| strip of leather is 
} sewed around the 
vamp in moccasin 
# style with. strongest 
/ linen thread. Inside 
the regular vamp is a 
firm, soft leather lining, 
® making a double vamp. 
This doubles the wear 
and helps keep out 
\ dampness. The 
“Buckstrips’’ also 
hold the shoe in 
shape. Long-last- 
ing. Extremely com- 

Z NN fortable. _ Unu- 
sually good 

5 looking. Made 
only by us. 


Patented ‘ ey 


Men’s 16” ? te 
Storm Tan Reba c, sania 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers are either choco- 
late colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin or lighter weight 
mahogany ‘“‘glove-like’’ leather where water resistance is not 
desired. Each heel layer is one piece of solid leather. Our 
storm tan is not guaranteed waterproof, but it is as much 
so as a leather shoe can be made. Storm tan shoes are 
excellent for skating, or for hard wear in heavy snows. 


Let us send you a pair 


i Correct fit guaranteed. Send outline drawing of foot and 
give size of shoe you now wear. 


Men's 7 inch heavy single sole storm tan $ 9.50 
Men's 12 inch heavy single sole storm tan VtAS 
Men's 16 inch heavy double sole storm tan. . . 14.50 
Men's 7 inch heavy single sole “‘glove-like’’ leather 8.50 
Men's 12 inch heavy single sole “‘glove-like’” leather 10.00 
Men's 14 inch heavy single sole “‘glove-like’’ leather 11.00 


Parcel post prepaid 


Our biggest seller in regular 
shoes Here is a shoe for general use that has won its 


spurs in actual service in the western country. 
send you a pair of “‘213."" Designed on the 
comfortable Munson army 
last, with soft toe. Tough 
as they make them. Uppers 
are Russet Indian-Tan 
leather. You can wear 
this shoe with leggins, 
puttees, or regular trous- 
% ers—for touring, hunting, 
fishing, farming, railroad- 
ing, skating—in fact, for 
any sport or work. 
A pair of “213” 
and a pair of “Buck- 
strips’ will take 
care of your com- 


Just let us 


plete require- 
ments inthis 
class of shoe. 


No. 213 
Men’s 

Utility Shoe 
Munson Army 
Pattern $6.00 


Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Rockies. If 
no dealer in your town carries Buckhect ‘‘Buckstrips’’ we will 
gladly fill your order, and if shoes are not satisfactory on receipt 
they may be returned at our expense and money refunded. 


Mail coupon today for our interesting Style Book 


Buckingham & Hecht, 


13 First Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me a copy of your new 
Style Book. 


Name 


Address 
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large auditorium. I promptly communi- 
eated with my friend Charles Ellis and 
rented the Boston Music Hall, which had 
a phenomenally large seating capacity. It 
was a huge and cheerless place with an au- 
ditorium which seemed to swallow any 
average audience. 

This notable occasion in question was 
advertised like a circus. Not a billboard in 
Boston was barren of posters announcing 
the event. Every window in Tremont 
Street proclaimed the coming of my twin- 
kling star. Prices were increased. Every- 
thing was provided—even special suburban 
trains. I had sent over a husky young fel- 
low as my representative. I told him that 
the very moment the audience was seated 


| and before the appearance of Miss Loftus 


he was to take every cent in the box office, 
liquidate our local obligations, and fly for 
the train. My instructions were closely 
followed, so that at the end of the first part 
of the program when the indignant public 
surged into the lobby, demanding a return 
of their money, insisting that they hadn’t 


| heard one bar of music or one line of dia- 


logue, the box office was closed down and 
the treasurer was nowhere to be found. 
After all, we had given Bostonians the op- 
portunity of seeing a very lovely little per- 
son and of enjoying a bit of most excellent 
pantomime. 

Miss Loftus, who received three-quarters 
of the profits, was always most appreciative 
of this friendly effort made in her behalf. 
After all, she was a nice girl and needed the 
money. 

My next adventure was with the Castles. 
I had sensed the approach of the dancing 
madness. ‘I saw the fat years ahead! The 
Castles were in Chicago when they agreed 
to appear under my management. My de- 
sire to direct them came about in a most 
accidental way. I happened to be lunching 
in the Ritz when, looking across the street, 
I noticed that the large double house which 
had been at one time reconstructed for a 
fashionable dressmaker stood idle. 

The thought of making it into a smart 
dancing center flashed upon my mind, and 
simultaneously the personalities of Vernon 
and Irene Castle, whom I had already seen 
in Paris as an attraction in a restaurant. 


The Castle House Venture 


I visualized the trade-mark Castle House, 
provided I could persuade this couple 
to leave Chicago, where they were earning 
about four hundred dollars a week, which, 
in contrast to their first weekly stipend 


overseas, seemed to them munificent. While | 


with me during the first season their worst 
earnings averaged two thousand per week, 
hence they never regretted their decision 
to accept the proposition which I had wired. 

It took mea very little while to rearrange 
the building so that we could open it with 
daily teas at which the Castles always 
danced. 

I selected able assistants and instructors, 
for the morning hours were given over to 
classes which Mrs. Hubbell directed. I ar- 
ranged with Europe, the great conductor of 
jazz, so that I had him furnish the music. 

The construction of the house was abso- 
lutely impractical for the purpose in hand, 
yet it was the best expedient to be found. 
Time was essential, as the craze might die 
out. The cream had to be quickly skimmed 
from the pail. We opened with a list of the 
most prominent women as_patronesses. 
Mrs. John Corbin presided at the tea 
table. The success of the undertaking was 
pronounced from the very outset. The 
place was jammed and the floor space in- 
adequate. 

I conducted the publicity myself. We 
had columns continually in the daily press 
without its ever costing a dollar. I had 
something to advertise, so did not have to 
pay for the advertising. 

The Castles were news items in them- 
selves. Her photographs were lovely and 
there were so many of them taken that there 
was never any difficulty in finding fresh 
space for their appearance. 

Irene Castle’s charm was extraordinary. 
Her body was lithe and graceful, her swan- 
like neck suggested the highest distinction, 
her features and coloring were beautiful. 
Her limbs, ankles and feet were perfect. 
No imitator of Irene Castle—and there 
were many—came within her class. She 
Was unique in gifts, and stood alone in 
attraction. 
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~Vernon Castle, however, had the talent 
as a dancer. She was always his perfect 
partner, but it was he who set the pace, it 
was he who inspired the rhythm, it was he 
who invented the steps. 

Together they made a wonderful team, 
and although there have been hundreds of 
couples who following after them have 
achieved a certain fame and notoriety, in 
ballroom exhibition dancing the Castles 
were never equaled, let alone excelled, 
neither have they ever been replaced. 

The vogue of Castle House lasted two 
seasons. I obtained private engagements 
for them everywhere at fabulous prices. I 
can recall two bookings in Washington, 
afternoon and evening, for which they re- 
ceived twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Once during some litigation when evi- 
dence was given as to the value of their 
services at that time, the lawyer who cross- 
examined me tried to embarrass me as a 
witness by asking whether he had under- 
stood me to say that they had danced in 
Boston and in New York on the same 
afternoon, to which I replied that while I 
was willing to admit that Vernon Castle’s 
legs were unusually long, still they were 
hardly long enough to stretch from city to 
city. 

Castle House was soon succeeded by 
Castles in the Air, a roof garden over the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater, which for a 
while was popular and successful. This in 
turn was followed by Castles on the Sea at 
Long Beach. 


A Grim Finale 


The trade-mark was established. It was 
easy continually to push the button. The 
special dancing did not interfere with the 
Castles’ appearing under Charles Dilling- 
ham’s management in musical comedies. 
Unfortunately when called upon to get over 
a song, the effect was rather painful; never- 
theless, they furnished a picturesque back- 
ground for a trivial plot, and Vernon 
Castle being a natural comedian was always 
an addition to the cast. 

Irene’s gowns were the reflection of her 
own unerring taste, and never upon any 
stage at any time was there such a vision of 
loveliness as when she appeared in Watch 
Your Step dressed after the fashion of Lady 


| Hamilton as Perdita. As she came down to 


the footlights she was such a symphony of 
form and color that the audience fairly 
gasped in admiration. I have never seen a 
greater triumph born of a personality which 
was externally faultless. 

Our last success together was a flying 
tour through the large cities. The plan was 
simple. The advance work was ably con- 
ducted. For weeks before the expected ap- 
pearance, a silver prize cup had been placed 
in the best display window in the city. 
Terms of the contest were widely adver- 
tised. The Castles with their fine orchestra 
would then arrive. The exhibition of their 
prowess would be followed by the local 
dancing contest. Vernon Castle was the 
judge, and it was he who bestowed the 
Castle Cup on the winner. In four weeks 
the total gross receipts were about eighty 
thousand dollars. 

The final round-up took place in Madison 
Square Garden, to which all the fortunate 
cup winners were invited to struggle for the 
championship. They all came. Distance 
did not figure as an obstacle. The Garden 
was packed to the roof. The heat was suffo- 
cating, yet the contestants danced on and 
on, until finally the Castle Cup was won. 
Thus ended the great era of dancing! 

The next and last time I saw Vernon 
Castle was in France as a commissioned 
officer in the British flying corps. His war 
record was admirable, his courage unfail- 
ing. Had he lived he would doubtless have 
won the Victoria Cross, for already he had 
brought down many an enemy plane under 
the most dangerous conditions. 

It seemed a grim finale that both Vernon 
Castle and Jim Europe, who had so often 
been associated with light and laughter, 
should have so speedily followed each other 
in death, the one a gallant gentleman who 
lost his life in the service of his country, the 
other a brave negro who was the victim of 
an ugly jealousy which at the end effaced 
a war record of which his friends and ad- 
mirers had been so justly proud. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Miss Marbury. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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TINCT OR REASON 


4 (Continued from Page 34) 


to feed on the rice. The rice had been cut 
and garnered; but there was quite a lot of 
the grain left owing to the wasteful way of 
threshing, which was simply to spread the 
straw in a square little bunded—mud- 
walled—field and drive a pair of bullocks 
round and round to tramp out the grain. 
The pigs knew all about this, and about 
dusk would come down out of the jungle for 
a gleaning. 

I conceived the idea of shooting the 
leopard when he came for his evening meal; 
and Lah Boh turned me over to the village 
headman, and he, proud of acting as shikari, 
went with me at dusk to the fields. 

I had an idea—rather brilliant. In the 
quadrangle where the grain had been 
threshed was a quantity of straw. I lay 
down on my stomach, rested my rifle over 
the mud wall and tried to convey to the 
dear Burman what I wanted; but he did 
not understand Hindustani, and I could 
not speak Burmese. I wanted him to pile 
the straw over my back in the way of 
cover; and as words failed, I reached a 
hand around and patted my back. The 
Burman discoursed in his rippling lan- 
guage, which, printed, looks like a string of 
tiny beads, but didn’t take action. I 
grabbed a handful of straw and whacked 
my back vigorously with it, and, I think, 
perhaps spoke without reserve. All at once 
he got the idea. In Burma, when a man has 
pains in his stomach or anywhere about 
the torso, he is massaged, but in the Bur- 
mese way—he is laid down flat and a bare- 
footed man tramps him. That was the 
idea—I had a sudden pain, because I was 
swearing, and had patted my back. He 
hopped upon me and proceeded to net- 
work his muddy feet from hip to shoulder 
blade. 

Well, I got that straightened out; and 
finally got the straw littered above me and 
waited. 


Night Sounds in the Jungle 


It was a shikar endeavor that would have 
its inception in the mind of only either a 
very reckless or very immature hunter. To 
be out there in the open, on ground devoid 
of protective shelter, with possibly a 
wounded leopard, would certainly lead to 
but one result—a mauling; for a leopard is 
more persistently devilish than a tiger. 

It grew dark presently, and the hoarse, 
rasping voice of the leopard that had 
sounded once was now hushed. It’s a curi- 
ous sensation to lie alone in the dead night 
air waiting for an ugly customer like a 
leopard. Everything of interest removed 
from sight, introspection produces children 
of imagination; possible accidents, such as 
the leopard, perhaps having caught my 
scent, stalking me from behind. Also, one 
realizes the uncertainty of a shot in the 
dark. Things don’t appear; they loom, 
loom grotesquely; and though one might 
imagine there would be dead silence, there 
are a thousand noises. All sorts of small 
creatures seem to come forth to crawl and 
rustle the dead brown leaves and straw; 
ants and things explore up one’s legs. And 
in the jungle, a stone’s throw away, there 
was a nerve-trying discordance. A family 
of monkeys seemed to be having a late 
supper—having visitors; an old female was 
evidently scolding and cuffing a child; per- 
haps bit him, for I heard him squeal. At 
this a dog monkey, perhaps the father, re- 
monstrated angrily, ‘“‘Weth-weth-weth!”’ 
Whenever there was a lull I could hear a 
liquid note, as though somebody tapped 
with a hammer on a hanging piece of empty 
pipe—‘‘tonk-tonk-tonk-tonk’’—from the 
little chubby, green-coated coppersmith 
bird. I could not help wondering what the 
idea was, why that devilish iteration and 
reiteration of “‘tonk”’ all night long; just 
as silly as the sizzling note of the never- 
silent cicadas. 

Down in the village a Burmese woman 
was husking rice, beating it in a hollowed- 
out, drum-shaped wooden mortar with a 
stout pestle—‘‘thump, thump, thump, ka- 
swish, thump,” the tiring rhythmic note an 
expostulation from wood and grain over 
the toil. 

Then there was a new noise—‘‘ugh- 
ugh’’—between where I lay and the jungle; 
that little pig was going to market. If I had 
been waiting for pig it would have been 
promising; and, oddly enough, I hadn’t 
thought of him as a nuisance, considering 
him more in the light of an unwitting decoy. 
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“Priceless” 


SUMMED up in a word, the 
superiorities of the famous 
long Durham-Duplex Blades 
resolve themselves into a sur- 
passing degree of shaving 
comfort — “priceless” to over 
eleven million He-men. 


Interchangeable Blades 
50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Factories:—Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 

Sales Representatives in all Countries 


mornings; more power for deep 
snow and heavy going; longer 
trouble-free life that amply repays 
you for the extra dollar it costs! 


| Cs STARTS on chilly 


Those are the reasons why millions 
of Milwaukee Timers have been sold 
—the reasons why you should put 
a Milwaukee on your Ford. Now, 
with winter ahead, your car needs 
more than ever the hotter sparks this 
famous timer sends to each cylinder. 


There are cheaper timers. But the 
Milwaukee—at two dollars—assures 
you thousands of miles of faultless 
ignition, extra power, easier starting. 


Satin-Smooth 
(ontact Surface 


—even after months of 
mileage, keeps Milwaukee- 
Timed Fords pullingevenly 
and powerfully. Milwau- 
kee’s hardened steel roller 
travels firmly and smoothly 
over the longest-wearing 
fiber race ever made. Con- 
tact points are sealed in 
placeby patentedmethod— ca 
oil-tight. The bronze brush Cw « 
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for accurate alignment. \ Be » 
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MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Timer Builders for Over 18 Years) 


MOULWAUIKIEIE 


Sold in every village, town 
and city at auto supply and 
hardware storesand garages 


($2.75 in Canada) 


$2.00 
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No Other Knit Jacket 
Just Like a Tom Wye 


Have you seen the new Tom Wye Brushed 
Worsted Sports Jacket? Or the practical 
military-pocket garment? 

The exclusive Tom Wye stitch makes a 
fabric that drapes smoothly, tailors perfect- 
ly, and permits of smart designing. Pockets 
never bulge—no bunching or binding. 

Tom Wye means well-dressed ease for 
men and women. Beautiful heather mix- 
tures. See them at haberdashers, depart- 
ment and sporting goods stores. 


TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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Let Us Establish You In 
A Well-Paying Business 
You Furnish: Only few hours of your spare time 
We Furnish: 1. 
ofp 
sf 


A complete outfit for immediate 
profitable work, cost free. 


All the supplies and equipment 
you need, without cost to you. 


Full instructions and tested 
money-bringing plans, without 
charge. 


Display newspaper advertising 
over your name at our expense. 


4. 


No Investment, No Experience Needed 


Cash profits from the first day. Permanent ever-expanding business. Like 
other subscription representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman, you can make as much as 


$25.00 A Week Extra 


CLIP HERE FOR DETAILS 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
498 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send details about that spare-time business offer. 


Name Street 


City. State 
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I lay still, though things crawled on my 
neck and the straws stuck in my cheek. 

Then I thought, ‘‘When I hear the pigs 
taking fright I’ll know the leopard is 
coming.” 

But the pigs commenced to swarm; 
there may have been only three or four, 
but it seemed that the whole flat was alive. 
I don’t know whether pigs have a good 
scent—I mean sense of smell—or not, or 
whether they have any at all; but I do 
know that one pig in that sounder had ideas 
about the little heap of straw under which 
I nestled. Perhaps he was only rooting 
around for rice, or perhaps he wanted to 
know what the something alive meant; 
and when he shoved his snout under my 
legs and gave them a thrusting throw I 
could stand the strain no longer, but jumped 
to my feet with a yell. 

If I was startled, the pig was equally 
so; for with a jinking whirl and a “‘ Waugh- 
waugh-waugh!”’ of alarm to his school- 
mates, he was off. 

Something of the absurdity of the whole 
thing dawned upon me, and I trudged back 
to the bungalow, where Mr. Cooke, our 
clerk, who was an old-timer in Burma, said, 
“My word, Mr. Fraser, it’s a devilish jolly 
thing the pig didn’t slit you up with his 
tusks! If it had been a boar you’d have 
suffered.”’ 

Of course, in a talk on animals, with rea- 
son versus instinct the contending factors, 
the elephant would necessarily be a star 
witness. Unfortunately, I had little per- 
sonal contact with these jungle giants ex- 
cept through watching them working in the 
Rangoon sawmill yards. That, of course, 
simply showed what training will do; 
though there must be mind component 
parts, such as memory, an acquired knowl- 
edge that it is better to obey than disobey, 
a brain that subconsciously thinks or 
realizes the meaning of words through the 
channels of the ear, or physical action on 
the sensitive plate of the eye. 

I saw a giant elephant come majestically 
along, a mahout sitting astride his neck, 
pick up his one whiffletree and hook 
around the end of a log the chain attached 
to the whiffletree; then he marched off 
with the log. There were scarcely any 
directions from the mahout. I saw another 
carry a big stick of squared timber held on 
his tusks by his trunk, deposit it on a pile 
of other timbers, then walk to the end of 
the pile, glance along the stick—perhaps 
he shut one eye for all 1 know—then go back 
and push one end in with his forehead; it 
was not lying straight with the others. 


First Aid for a Baby Elephant 


And these elephants belong to a union, 
I think. At any rate, while we were watch- 
ing their marvelous labor the mill whistle 
blew the twelve-o’clock knock-off. The 
elephants did—instanter; no gang of brick- 
layers and hodearriers could have done it 
better. I think if the big fellow had been 
carrying a stick of timber he would have 
dropped it. I’m sure he would; for one 
of the European managers told me that it 
would be really dangerous to endeavor to 
make one of the giants work, once the 
whistle had blown. As workmen the ele- 
phants knew their rights. They shuffled 
off in a side-wheel pace to the row of tubs 
that held their dinner. I think the food 
was asort of pulse—gram likely—and there 
were bunches of hay for dessert. 

Deva Raya, the Rajah of Naldanga, 
Jessor, in 1902, observed the birth of an 
elephant calf, and his description of it, 
strangely enough, would give both the in- 
stinct and the reason claimants evidence. 

When the baby was born it was in a 
caul, a membranous sac, and lay perfectly 
still, without respiration or sign of life. 
The mother placed a forefoot upon the 
sac and burst it open. She then applied 
the principle of artificial respiration. She 
placed her forefoot on the chest of the 
calf, pressed with some force, then released 
the pressure, keeping this up until the baby 
commenced to breathe. Then she ceased 
and the little one rapidly came to life. 

The line here between instinct and think- 
ing is so nebulous that I hesitate to express 
an opinion. There is no doubt as to the 
authenticity of the narrative, for the rajah 
was a man to be believed. 

The god Ganesha, son of Siva and Kali, 
though Kali is generally called Parvati, is 
the favorite god of villagers in India. 
There is rather a human streak in this. 
Just imagine a large pot-bellied gentleman 
with an enormous bulbous nose, the em- 
bodiment of good nature, and you’ve got 
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IS YOUR COMPANY AMONG 


if 

*=3HIS voluntary offer by these com- 
' panies of a free, periodic health ex- 
~ amination through such a well- 
<own national organization as the 
'e Extension Institute, is one of the 
»st important developments in life 


turance in the last decade. 


For the Metropolitan Life and the 

‘nty-nine other companies named 

qe are now Offering you life insurance 

ithe biggest, broadest sense of the word. 

\ithout a penny of additional cost they 

1: actually helping you to live in addi-° 
rn to paying the usual death benefit. 

lere could be no greater gift to you 

y-sonally than this. 
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_ How to Keep Well 


| 
"HE best way to keep well is to get a 
‘health examination of the entire 
“dy at certain stated periods, so that 
jease may be searched out in its be- 
sing and either checked or cured be- 
ve it is too late. The Life Extension 
‘stitute has specialized in just such 
-sminations for ten years. 
‘The Life Extension Institute, as you 
‘ty know, is a semi-philanthropic 
zanization. It was founded in 1913, 
yth the co-operation of Harold A. Ley, 
fofessor Irving Fisher, former Presi- 
cat Taft, Robert W. de Forest, Eugene 
man Fisk, M.D., and other forward- 
hg men of affairs. (Mr. Taft was 
aairman of the Board of Directors 
til his appointment as Chief Justice 
the U. S. Supreme Court, when he 
igned.) 
‘These pioneers gathered about them, 
2 a Hygiene Reference Board, one 
[ndred of the leading physicians and 
sentists of this and other countries. 
his Board has remained practically in- 
tt for ten years and has served abso- 
[ely without compensation. 
Because of its high ideals, the character 
men behind it, and the practical value 
‘ its work, the Life Extension Institute 
g selected by the Metropolitan Life 
surance Company as far back as 1913 
an organization highly qualified to 
ve periodic health examinations to its 
licyholders. 


Death Rate Greatly Reduced 
‘ the end of five and one-half years 
| 


a careful check-up was made to see 
ese examinations really did help to 
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prolong life. The results were almost 


unbelievable! 


Under age 30 there was a saving of 
17% mortality. Between 30 and 40, 
the saving was 15%. Between 40 and 
50, it was 22%. Between 50 and 60, it 
was 53%. And between 60 and 70, it 
was 14%. In a group of policyholders 
who were found by examination to be 
seriously impaired (many of whom 
were unaware of their impairment) the 
saving in mortality was 54%. 

These figures did more than perhaps 
any other one thing to show that a 
periodic health examination is a definite, 
practical, common-sense way to fore- 
stall disease and suffering, and not only 
live a longer life, but what is equally 
important, a happier, healthier life. 


To-day, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company not only continues to 
give these health examinations by the 
Institute free to policyholders, but -the 
following twenty-nine other companies 
are likewise co-operating in this great 
national movement to prolong life :— 


Cedar Rapids Life—Cedar Rapids 

Columbus Mutual Life—Columbus 

Federal Reserve Life—Kansas City, Kansas 

Fort Worth Life—Fort Worth 

Franklin Life—Springfield, Ill. 

George Washington Life—Charleston, 
West Virginia 

Guarantee Fund Life Association—Omaha 

Guaranty Life—Davenport, Iowa 

Guardian Life of America—New York 

Inter-Southern Life—Louisville 

Liberty Life—Chicago 

Liberty Life of Kansas—Topeka 

Merchants Life—Des Moines 

Midland—St. Paul 

Midland Mutual Life—Columbus 

Midwest Life of Lincoln—Nebraska 

Mutual Life of Canada—Waterloo, Ontario 

National Reserve Life—Topeka 

Ohio State Life—Columbus 

Ontario Equitable Life and Accident— 
Waterloo, Ontario 

Oregon Life—Portland, Oregon 

Penn Mutual Life—Philadelphia 

Prairie Life—Omaha 

Royal Union Mutual Life—Des Moines 

Southeastern Life—Greenville, S. C. 

Standard Life of America—Pittsburgh 

Union Central Life—Cincinnati 

Volunteer State Life—Chattanooga 

Wisconsin National Life—Oshkosh 


Findings Are Confidential 


There are four points which should 
be emphasized right here in connection 
with these Life Extension Institute 
health examinations: 
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Important Announcement 
to Insurance Policyholders 


| 
/ 
he Metropolitan Life and twenty-nine other progressive companies offer periodic 
lealth examinations by the Life Extension Institute FREE to 2,000,000 policyholders 


HEM? 


This examination is entirely indepen- 
dent of any life insurance company ex- 
cept that the insurance company pays 
the bill. It has nothing whatever to 
do with your application for insurance. 
Its sole purpose is to make you healthier 
and prolong your life. 


2) The examination is free, without cost 


to policyholders. It includes a thor- 
ough examination of entire body, chem- 
ical and microscopical examination 
of the urine,reports covering any needed 
change in living habits, suggestions 
as to any possible need of medical treat- 
ment, and many other valuable recom- 
mendations. No medical treatment is 
included in the Institute’s work. 


©) The findings are absolutely confidential 


between the Institute and policyholder. 
They are not accessible to any insur- 
ance company or to anyone else. 


@ The Institute has 8000 examining phy- 


sicians especially qualified for this work 
in the important towns and cities 
throughout the country. So wherever 
you live you can arrange for these ex- 
aminations. The work of the Life 
Extension Institute is world wide. 


Have You Been Examined? 
ORE than 150,000, policyholders 


in the companies named have been 
examined by the Institute in the last 
ten years—a tremendous number. But 
many, many others, to whom the privi- 
lege was offered, have neglected for one 
reason or another to take advantage of it. 


Don’t put it off too long! Delay 
takes deadly toll when it concerns mat- 
ters of health. There is nothing more 
important for you to do to-day than to 
mail the coupon to your insurance com- 
pany or agent and find out how you can 
secure a Life Extension Institute ex- 
amination. 

It is absolutely free—yet it may be 
the means of adding five to twenty use- 
ful years to your life. “Do it now.” 


La Fill out and mail this to your a4] 


insurance company or agent if 
you are insured in any of the 
companies listed above. 


Please tell me if I am entitled to 
a Life Extension Institute health 
examination under the terms of 
my life insurance policy with your 
company. 


Name ‘s 


eee 


po OST see eT ae are | 
—eeeeee X TENSION INSTITUTE, 


New York, N. Y. 


If you are not insured in any of the companies here named, but are interested in a periodic health examina- 


tion, write direct to us for detailed information and interesting booklet, “Neglect of the Human Machine. 
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Electrical Experts 


Eamyl2~o30aD 


Now you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week. In the same 
six days as an Electrical Expert you could make $70 
to $200, and make it easier—not work half so hard. 
Why then remain in the small-pay game, in a line of 
work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no big 
income? Fit yourself for a ‘*bossing’’ job. 


Be an “Electrical Expert”! 
Today even ordinary Electricians—the ‘‘screw driv- 
er’’ kind—are making money—big money. But it’s 
the trained man—the man who knows the whys and 
wherefores of Electricity—the ‘‘Electrical Expert’’— 
who is picked to “‘boss”’ the ordinary Electrician—to 
boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 
Get in line for one of these ‘‘Big-Pay Jobs”’ by en- 
rolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, 
right-up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home-Study 
Course in Practical Electricity. 

Age or Lack of Experience 

No Draw-Back 

You don’t have to be a High School graduate—it is 
not even necessary that you should have finished the 
grades. As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineer- 
ing Works, I know exactly the kind of training you 
need, and I will give you that training. My Course 
in Electricity is the most simple, thorough, success- 
ful and practical in existence, and offers every man, 
regardless of age, education or previous experience the 
chance to become an ‘Electrical Expert" ready and 
able to hold down a good job at big pay. 


Earn While You Learn 
With me you do practical work—at once. In my first few 
lessons I show you how to make money doing Electrical 
work in your spare time. (Half of my students are paying 
for their Course in this way.) I show you, also, how to get 
started in business for yourself, and help you get started. 


FREE— Electrical Working Outfit 
To do spare time work you'll need tools, ete. These I give 
you—Free—a whole kit, including measuring instru- 
ments, a real electric motor (no toy) and other things— 
the greatest value ever given by any School. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed by 


a Million Dollar Institution 

I absolutely guarantee to return every penny paid me in 
tuition if, when you have finished my Course, you are not 
satisfied in every way with my instruction. And back of 
me, in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engineering 
Works, a million dollar institution. Cooke Training is 
guaranteed because it is the best training you can get. 
There is nothing else like it and the service that goes with 
it. Be a Cooke Trained Man and get into the big-pay 
class yourself. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon 
Get the Vital Facts. Let me send you free my big new 
book on The Future of Electricity. Let _... 
me tell you more about the big deman4 _.««® Ee 
for ‘‘ Cooke”’ trained Electrical Ex- Gis 
perts. Sign and send me the 4 
Coupon below. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering 
Works, Inc. 


Dept. 1208, 2150 Law- 
rence Avye., Chicago, II. 


_L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 1208, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: —Send me entire ly free and fully prepaid, your 


book, the ‘‘ Vital Facts"’ of Electricity, also full particulars 
on how I can become an Electrical Expert. 

Name ae 

Address 

Occupation 


Age 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
feet away, just a bag of crushed bones. 
One would deem it incredible that those 
postlike forelegs of an elephant could de- 
liver such terrific, lightninglike kicks, but 
they can. 

The speed of elephants is another burning 
subject when hunters of big game get to- 
gether. Of course, it’s a vital thing, and a 
man should really know with a full degree of 
certainty that he can outrun a charging 
elephant before he tries it. A fleeing man is 
a direct invitation for even a jack rabbit 
to commit assault and battery. 

There should be a book of records such as 
is kept about the performances of running 
and trotting horses, and the hunter of big 
game should carry such a book with the 
thousand and one other trinkets he is 
advised to carry by the general sporting 
writer. Selous, the great African shikari, 
tells that he often outran charging ele- 
phants. Sanderson, who had a wonderful 
knowledge of Indian animals, says that the 
elephant can attain a dazzling pace of 
fifteen miles an hour for very short distances. 
He thinks that a good runner might keep 
in front on a smooth piece of turf, but in the 
rough jungle flight would be unavailing. 

Once I spent a day or two at one of the 
wonderful Indian horse fairs. It was held 
at a small town, the name of which I have 
forgotten, not far from Meerut. These 
horse fairs are extraordinary things. The 
exhibit in divers animals and natives is 
very much as if ten great Midways were 
merged in one. One of the events was a 
race for elephants—once around the course, 
which was a half mile. About six elephants 
started. I had a stop watch, and luckily 
remembered to time them, having a curi- 
osity over the endless discussion as to their 
speed limit. They broke away as calmly, as 
sedately, as well behaved as six canal boats. 
The jockeys, their mahouts, rode for blood. 
Tod Sloan and Snapper Garrison in their 
palmiest days had nothing on the jocks 
astride the necks of those thoroughbreds. 
Whip and spur—that is to say, the com- 
bined thing, a goad like a fish spear, was 
wielded. The jocks kicked their mounts in 
the ears with iron-ringed toes, they yelled 
blasphemous words, calling their mounts 
the misbegotten sons of jungle swine and 
decrepit asses; they flattered them, the 
man in the lead calling on God to witness 
that his mount was raj bahadur—an hon- 
ored king; he was, indeed, Ganesha, the 
elephant-headed god. 

And jockeys who jostled, who tried to 
ride others into the fence—which was really 
a circle of gigantic aloe hedge, blades that 
would cut like a sword—or pocket them 
were threatened with the boat hook, the 
goad. It surely was a race on the level, 
with each jockey quite ready to murder 
the others. 


The Roughsedge Report 


They swung into the stretch at the same 
terrific pace. Of course, if it had been 
horses one might have said that a blanket 
would cover the lot, but because of their 
size a circus tent would have been required 
to do it. The excitement in the stand was 
terrific. It was a picture out of the dead 
ages—prehistoric monsters, a flock of them, 
racing across the earth till it trembled: 

Halfway up the home stretch two hoary- 
headed old villains shooed out onto the 
course a baby elephant just in front of 
the racing monsters. The little chap had 
his trumpet up, and I faney he tooted 
‘““Mamma”’—it was a race for all sexes. 
At any rate, a big rubberlike nose patted 
him on the rump, and, a length in the lead, 
the little chap raced for the finish line. 
Whether it was chivalry on the part of the 
older steeds or the fear of a wallop from the 
mother, I can’t say; but the babe passed 
under the wire a winner. He seemed to 
realize it too. He gave little toots of joy, or 
perhaps it. was derision, from his flexible 
trumpet. 

Subconsciously I had stopped the watch 
as the flyers passed me. When I looked 
I saw they had made the half mile in two 
minutes thirty seconds. As the course had 
probably never been officially measured, I 
suspect this wouldn’t be accepted as a 
record. However, there we have it—as 
related to man. A man would necessarily 
need to be in good condition to run the half 
mile in two-thirty. 

There was an illusive effect about the 
whole thing. Being so majestic, one would 
have conjectured that the.elephants were 
not traveling faster than the fast walk of 
aman; and the pace was a curious shuffle, 
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not quite the true side-wheel movement of a 
pacing horse. It suggested the very ancient 
native belief that an elephant was a creature 
without joints in his legs, and slept lean- 
ing up against a tree. 

Tucked away in an old file of the military 
department in India is a grotesque account 
of shikar, written by Captain Roughsedge 
of Hazaribagh. The wording of an official 
report in India is an academic joy, a thing 
of ramifications. I read one once. A deputy 
assistant remount official had been re- 
quested by his chief to report on saddles. 
He filled several pages with a dissertation 
on grasses as affecting horses; on proper 
oils for hoofs as related to the dry, hard 
soil; the proper crosses to produce cavalry 
mounts; in fact, he ramified all over India 
and horsedom; and at the end, in a little 
space, so to speak, fitted the horse’s back 
to a certain kind of saddle. All that being 
so, Roughsedge’s report runs to the effect 
that: 

Two gigantic wild elephants had made 
their appearance within a few hundred 
yards of the cantonments and were terror- 
izing the natives. The captain sent out 
service elephants and men, but the jungle 
hathis trimmed the tame ones, knocking 
one flat and nearly killing his mahout. 
Then they retreated to a big patch of sugar 
cane. The captain, anxious to capture the 
elephants alive, had two trap pits dug at 
the edge of the sugar cane. Then, with a 
big line of beaters and trained elephants, 
the two jungle hathis were driven into the 
pits. One pit proved not sufficiently deep. 
The elephant escaped from that one, and 
turning about helped his mate out of the 
other pit by giving him a hand with his 
trunk. Then the two leather-coated giants 
stuck their tongues in their cheeks and 
shuffled back to the cane field. 


Where Old Elephants Go 


The captain surrounded this with beat- 
ers and started to prepare deeper and bet- 
ter pits through the night. But at four 
o’clock in the morning the hathis, satiated 
with the toothsome cane, and knowing 
quite well what Roughsedge was up to, 
broke through the line of beaters, sweeping 
them to one side like chaff, and trotted off 
to a near-by village, preceded by a couple 
of sowars on horseback, who galloped to 
warn the villagers. The elephants played 
skittles with the little huts, unroofing 
them, and caught one poor unfortunate 
man who had not escaped, tearing him 
limb from limb. 

Roughsedge now saw that he would have 
to destroy the murderous elephants; and as 
they showed no disposition to leave the 
village, in which they had found delicious 
things to eat, he brought from the barracks 
two four-pounder guns. The gunners 
poured round shot into the two giants. 
One of them was brought to the ground by 
a round shot in the head—but he was soon 
up again, as vigorous as ever. 

The elephants made repeated charges at 
the guns, and the captain asserts that if the 
men had not been steady trained artillery- 
men there would have been serious casual- 
ties. 

Finally the two were killed. One of them 
measured in height eleven feet and the 
other ten feet. Nineteen four-pound shots 
were taken from their bodies. Even a four- 
pound iron shot going through an elephant’s 
head, though it might stun him so that he 
would fall, would not necessarily kill him. 
An elephant’ s brain is about the size of a 
teacup, and is held in a massive soft-bone 
structure that a bullet has little effect on. 

In India it is well established that the 
skeleton of an elephant is never found in 
the jungles; nora body, unless it carries the 
evidence of having been killed by a bullet 
or a poisoned arrow, or is discovered in some 
old forgotten pit trap—deep, straight- 
walled pits that were dug by men on 
elephant runways. This mystery of the 
disappearance of elephant skeletons in a 
country that up to a few years ago held 
immense herds has never been cleared up. 

Elephants live to a fine old age, not com- 
ing to maturity until they are twenty-five; 
but they certainly die sometime. The na- 
tives of Northeast India—all the eastern 
part, in fact—know where they go to die, 
where their gigantic mausoleum is. It is 
situated in a valley away off in the upper 
Chittagong Hills, the Umratong Range, 
and is a bottomless brine swamp. When an 
elephant anywhere in India feels death 
coming on he makes his way to this burial 
ground, walks into it and disappears for- 
ever. At any rate, this is about as logical 
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an explanation of the considered phenom- 
enon as I have read. 

The pantheon of the Hindus is veritably 
a zoo—thronged with animal dominators. 
Much of this has been adopted into Brah- 
manism from the cruder jungle faiths of the 
aborigines. And the Gonds worship the 
tiger as asacred being. All over India natives 
stand in awe of Stripes, seldom speaking 
of him by name—very much as a wit- 
ness in court, or more so a prisoner, would 
not say Mr. Brown to the judge, though 
that might be the judge’s name. The na- 
tive will say, even in a subdued voice, ‘‘ My 
uncle,’ meaning the tiger, or ‘‘Bahadur’’— 
His Honor. And if one of them met a tiger 


_ face to face on a path he would address the 
_ striped one as Your Honor or Your High- 
| ness, and one could hardly blame him. 


The natives believe that if a circlet, a 


| necklace, is made of tiger claws and placed 


around a girl’s neck it will protect her from 
all evil. If a sportsman kills a tiger he’ll 
have to look sharp or the shikaris and the 
beaters will steal all the big cat’s mustaches 
as charms against danger. 

There is a curious belief extant that each 
year a tiger adds one lobe to his liver, which 
gives him, of course, great strength. And 
just about that, it’s a curious fact that 
when a native explains that he was badly 
frightened he declares that his liver turned 
to water. 

Tigers and leopards have in the shoulder 
a clavicle bone, shaped somewhat like a 
drawn-out letter C, or perhaps a boom- 
erang; and a north countryman, a Pun- 
jabi, will give something for one of these 
little bones, for it will insure the fidelity of 
his wife—at least he believes it will. 

When it comes to what might be called 
folklore stories about animals, of course 
one can’t speak of personal knowledge; 


_ and there must always be a doubt as to the 


reliability; but, also, these nebulous stories 
somehow convey atmospheric touches that 
are more or less epitomized from many 
events. The natives of India believe that 
when a tiger kills a man the victim’s bhut— 


_ ghost—rides astride the tiger’s back and 


warns him of danger. 

A rather gruesome story of this nature is 
related in the Northwest Provinces. A man 
had been killed by a tiger, and partly eaten 
when the animal was driven off by the 
villagers. They then got the deputy com- 
missioner sahib to come and shoot the 


‘ tiger. Under his instructions they built a 


machan in a tree just beside the dead na- 
tive, and at dusk the sahib took his place 
in this. About ten o’clock he saw, in the 
moonlight, the tiger stealthily approaching 
to finish off his kill—the dead native. But 
just as Stripes was within killing distance, 
the sahib saw the dead Hindu sit up and 
point an arm and hand toward him in the 
machan. Of course, the tiger, thus warned, 
slunk back into the jungle. 

Then the sahib climbed down and with 
forked sticks pegged down the dead Hindu’s 
arms, climbing back into the machan, curi- 
ous as to what would happen. About three 
o’clock the tiger returned, feeling quite 
sure the sahib would have gone home. He 
crept stealthily forward, and as this time 
there was no warning from the pegged-down 
Hindu, he came close enough for the sahib 
to place a soft-nosed-.450 bullet just behind 
his shoulder blade, a direct line to his heart. 


What Happened to Doctor Sen 


That I don’t believe this story is true 
does not abrogate the rights of perhaps 
fifty millions of Hindus who do believe it. 

We can believe that Peter Pan lived in 
Kensington Gardens. Why shouldn’t we? 
Do we lose anything by believing it? I 
should say not—we gain! 

So, if we believe with the Hindus that 
Doctor Sen did the following half-foolish 
thing we lose nothing: 

Doctor Sen—his name runs into about 
six unpronounceable affixes, such as Jogen- 
dranath, and so on—and his wife were 
walking in the jungle one day, when he saw 
a leopard approaching. To his wife he said, 
“Do not be afraid, for I have here’’—he 
drew from his pocket a little package— 
“two powders. I’ll take this one, which 
will change me into a tiger, and you will 
hold this other one; and when the leopard 
has run away, give it to me and I will 
change back to what I am—a man.” 

He took the powder and immediately be- 
came changed into a ferocious, snarling 
tiger. The leopard, frightened, slunk off 
into the jungle; but the wife, also fright- 
ened, ran, dropping the powder; and so 
this Doctor Sen remained for many years a 
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bhut tiger—that is, a spirit tiger, to frighten 
and devour poor villagers. 

In the appalling figures contained in 
the government reports published in the 
Gazette of India for any year one can read 


of the tremendous murderous conflict that | 


goes on forever and ever between, we’ll 
say, reason and instinct. If we credit ani- 


mals with the power to think, we may call | 


it the battle of wits. 
Taken all around, in the scheme of crea- 


tion and preservation, the man in India is | 


handicapped. He has been created prac- 
tically unarmed; and the sircar, in defense 
of the ruling powers, keeps from his hand 


the artificial arm—the gun. Thejungle slay- | 


ers are armed tooth and nail—poison and | 


power; and in the way of stealth, cunning, 
patient vindictiveness, the animal has it all 
over man. 

In 1899 no fewer than 2956 human beings 
were killed by wild animals. Tigers ac- 
counted for 899; wolves, 338; leopards, 327; 
bears, 95; elephants, 40; hyenas, 27. Other 
animals, crocodiles and jackals chiefly, 
killed 1230. : 

Several tigers have a record of many 
kills. In Vizagapatam one man-eater killed 
30; in Bhamo, Burma, another man-eater 
killed 30; in the Cachar Hills 12 people were 


killed by a single tiger; at Mirzapur another | 


man-eater killed 30. The number of deaths 
from wolves, 338, is interesting in view of 
the present controversy as to whether 
wolves will attack and kill human beings or 


not. Inthat year a pack of wolves became so | 


destructive around Cawnpore that special 
rewards were offered, and hunts organized; 
but the pack outwitted the huntsmen. 


But the terrible toll of human life is | 


taken by the one that was ordained to be 
crushed by the heel of man—the serpent. 
In 1899, some 24,621 human lives were 
wiped out by this silent, small, gliding thing 
against which the barelegged native is so 
helpless and against the venom of which 
there is no prophylactic. 


Serpents and Man-:Eaters 


There is nothing so terrible in its swift- 
ness and certainty of death as the fluid 
that squirts through the groove in the 


cobra’s fang. This death roll was about | 


4000 higher than the average and was ac- | 
counted for by the fact that through the | 
lower delta of Bengal there had been heavy | 


floods that drove the snakes to the higher 
levels upon which the villages were built. 

The account on the other side of the 
ledger—that is to say, the death of jun- 
gle slayers reads for 1899: Wild animals, 
total 19,776— tigers, 1570; leopards, 4548; 
wolves, 2317; and others. Rewards were 
paid for 94,548 snakes. 

A matter of killing almost as serious to 
the native as the loss of his own life is the 
slaying of cattle by the jungle outlaws—for 
that one year, 98,686. The tiger and the 
leopard ran each other pretty close in de- 
struction. The tiger killed 34,321, and the 
leopard 37,986. 

It must be remembered that practically 
all the man-eating tigers are killed by 
British sportsmen. The natives attribute 
supernatural powers to a man-eater; they 
think he absorbs the spirit of his victim, he 
becomes sacred. I have an account of an 
official who was thwarted at every step by 
the zamindar of a village when he went 
there to slay a tiger that had become a 
veritable scourge. The zamindar ordered 
him away, saying that the striped beast 
was sacred, that he was the village guar- 
dian, that no other leopard or tiger could 
come on his hunting ground; and that if 
they spoke words of praise to the sacred 
one and gave him an occasional hela— 
young bullock—he would not molest them. 
The zamindar secretly told the natives not 
to act as beaters; and when, finally, the 
official did line up beaters, they let the 
tiger break through without the toot of a 
horn or the crack of a stick on a tree trunk 
to turn him back. However, the sahib 
finally planted a soft-nosed bullet just back 
of Stripes’ shoulder and it was all over. 
The villagers could hardly believe it, for 
they thought the tiger could not be killed. 

Sometimes it is not all superstition on 
the part of the zamindar; he capitalizes 
the thing. When a ryot’s bullocks are 
killed he has to buy another pair, and to do 
this, being always poor, he has to borrow 
money at a rate of perhaps 5 per cent a 
month from the zamindar. This always ends 
one way—the ryot is a slave for life to the 
zamindar, and the courts will not free him. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of three articles 
by Mr. Fraser. 
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assumption is that it fails to distinguish 
between a government of delegated and 
limited powers, like that of the United 
States, and those governments in which 
the whole volume of sovereignty is inherent. 
The British Parliament may make any law 
it pleases, because, with the king, it is a 
sovereign body with unlimited authority. It 
was never intended by the founders of the 
American Union that such absolute au- 
thority should have any place in it. On the 
contrary, by delegating only certain limited 
powers and reserving all others to the 
states or to the people—in whom alone 
sovereignty is recognized as residing—it 
was designed to eliminate all absolutism 
from government. It is one of the chief 
blessings which the American Constitution 
assures to posterity, that there is in the 
Government of the United States no au- 
thority to contract away, in the interest 
of other nations, the lives and the property 
of American citizens in the attempt to settle 
their quarrels or to prevent them from fight- 
ing for what they consider their rights, if 
they choose to do so. 


The League’s Court 


Though the United States by a long series 
of arbitration treaties, by the conventions 
of The Hague and by its efforts to estab- 
lish an international court of justice, which 
it was the first nation in the world officially 
to propose, is fully committed to the prin- 
ciple of the judicial settlement of disputes, 
its relation to the so-called Permanent 
Court of International Justice established 
by the League of Nations cannot be prop- 
erly considered without taking into account 
the connection of that Court with the 
League. , 

It is established beyond controversy: 

(1) That the Court derives its authority 
primarily from the Covenant of the League 
and from legislation by the Council and 
Assembly of the League, by which its judges 
are chosen, paid and constituted a court; 

(2) That the Statute of the Court does 
not embody the most important recom- 
mendations of the committee of jurists 
consulted by the League; 

(3) That all the nations thus far partici- 
pating in the Court do so, without excep- 
tion, explicitly in the terms of the Protocol, 
as Members of the League; - 

(4) That the Covenant of the League, 
embodying a wholly new system of inter- 
national relations, is the fundamental law 
for this Court when the Council or As- 
sembly seeks its opinion; and 

(5) That the United States can have no 
part in the election of judges, unless its 
representatives sit for that purpose with 
the Council and the Assembly—that is, 
with the League. 

It is therefore at least problematical if 
the Government of the United States can 
consistently participate in the so-called 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
so long as it retains its present exclusive 
relations to the League and its Covenant. 


The Relation of the Court to Peace 


So far as any plan to codperate with other 
nations to achieve and preserve the peace 
of the world is concerned, it is clear that 
the League’s Court has but slight relation 
to the peace of the world. The reasons for 
this are: 

(1) That the Statute of the Court does 
not bind the governments to submit any 
case unless they choose to do so; 

(2) That not even all the justiciable 
cases—that is, cases that can be settled by 
law—can be brought before the Court by 


| the State whose rights are violated; 


(3) That there is therefore no sure 
redress through the Court against the ille- 
gal conduct of a State that prefers to decide 
a dispute for itself by its superior force; 

(4) That the condition of international 


| law is at present so incomplete that it does 


not afford the necessary clear rules of ac- 
tion by which many important differences 
can be judicially adjudicated; 

(5) That the League of Nations has re- 
jected the American proposal, sustained by 
its own Committee of Jurists, for the revi- 
sion and improvement of international law; 

(6) That if strictly legal cases cannot be 
brought to trial by a nation that is wronged, 


there is little prospect that cases where 
great national interests are involved which 
might lead to war will be submitted to the 
Court. 

It may therefore be concluded that the 
pretension that the League’s Court is in 
any way more of a law court than the 
Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration, in 
which the United States is a member, or 
that it offers any greater security of peace, 
is entirely illusory. To this must be added 
that the Covenant of the League, which is 
a fundamental law for the League’s Court, 
in Article XX is accepted as ‘“‘abrogating 
all obligations or understandings inter se 
which are inconsistent with the terms 
thereof’’—thus substituting this compact 
for the rules of international law not in 
harmony with it, and making the Covenant 
the determining standard. 


The Hague Conferences 


The two conferences held at The Hague 
in 1899 and 1907 were designed to remedy 
the uncertainty of international rules of ac- 
tion by the gradual embodiment of definite 
principles of the law of nations in formal 
treaties, which, after their ratification, would 
bind the ratifying governments to observe 
their provisions. Thus there was begun the 
formation of a corpus juris which in time 
might result in a system of voluntarily ac- 
cepted rules of action in the light of which 
a government could know in advance what 
would be judged internationally legal, and 
a court could find a solid basis for declaring 
the law. 

Unhappily, the temper of the war period 
caused the equable development of law 
and judicial adjudication to be disregarded, 
and the enforcement of peace by the com- 
bination of armed power was conceived of 
as a substitute for law and court decisions. 
There is in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations no provision for the improvement 
of international law and not even any clear 
mention of it as a binding rule. The recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Jurists 
that conferences be held for the clarifica- 


tion and extension of international law, to 


which reference has been made as originally 
an American proposal, was rejected by the 
Council and Assembly of the League in 
legislating upon the Statute of the Court. 
It is impossible to escape the inference that, 
in place of the method of improving inter- 
national law by the conference of jurists, 
it is intended that the Court shall be guided 
by the quasi legislation of the Council and 
the Assembly, which are merely political 
bodies. When it is asserted that such quasi 
legislation does not become effective unless 
the members of the League accept it, it re- 
quires to be recalled that, after all, the 
Council and the Assembly, as closed and 
exclusive bodies, are not competent to 
make international law, which is the busi- 
ness of the whole society of sovereign states. 


A Supergovernment 


At this point a fundamental principle 
of vast consequence comes into view: A 
court which Judges without defined and ac- 
cepted law, merely in accordance with its 
own sense of fitness or the decrees of a polit- 
ical body, is in its very nature asupergovern- 
ment, for it does not merely declare the 
law, which is the proper business of a court, 
but makes the law by its own unregulated 
action. 

On the other hand, a court which bases 
its decisions upon definite rules of action, 
voluntarily agreed upon or accepted by the 
litigants, has none of the qualities of a 
supergovernment. In adhering to such a 
court there is no surrender or transfer of 
a nation’s sovereignty, which by its own 
acceptance of a rule of action has simply 
expressed the sovereign will to observe the 
law thus agreed upon. 

The problem of enforcement is closely 
bound up with this distinction. To enforce 
upon a people a law that it has not ac- 
cepted but which is merely the decree of 
an arbitrary body—especially a court 
composed almost exclusively of foreigners 
representing various forms of jurispru- 
dence—would inevitably require a strong 
executive, and even armed force. But a 
judicial declaration of a clear law that has 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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Wheatena— the great American breakfast dish — is deli- 
cious whole wheat at its best. 

When a steaming dish of this nut-brown cereal is set be- 
fore you, instantly your appetite is whetted by the delicate 
aroma of the whole wheat. Scarcely have you stirred in a 
bit of butter, and topped off the golden feast with sugar and 
cream, than your mouth is fairly watering for the taste of 
the distinctive whole wheat Wheatena flavor. 

How delicious and satisfying it is!) And how nourishing, too, because 
it contains the whole of the wheat kernel—the vital life-giving element, 
the wholesome bran, the nourishing gluten, starch and phosphates— 


everything needed for building and sustaining a strong, vigorous and 
healthy body. This is why doctors and dietitians recommend Wheatena. 

For over forty-four years Wheatena has been the favorite of children 
and grown-ups alike in thousands upon thousands of families. 

Your family will enjoy Wheatena for breakfast. Serve it also in 
many other delightful ways—in muffins, cookies and desserts—in soups, 
chowders, and gravies. 

Wheatena is served in leading hotels, restaurants, and dining cars, 
All good grocers have Wheatena or can get it for you. Get it today— 
for breakfast tomorrow. 

Sample package free, and book of recipes showing many dainty and 
economical ways in which Wheatena may be served. Write today! 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
been voluntarily accepted and ratified by 
its own lawmaking body possesses a differ- 


' ent character. The enforcement of such a 
| law is an obligation undertaken by all 


parties in the voluntary establishment of 
the law itself. Each nation in this case, 
whether plaintiff or defendant, is judged 
by its own law and not by an arbitrary or 
unknown rule. 


The Problem of Execution 


In the last analysis, it is the problem of 
execution which constitutes the chief diffi- 
culty in any compact for the preservation 
of peace, whatever its nature may be. Will 
the signatories of a treaty keep faith? That 
is the capital question. 

If they will, it is better to eliminate the 
forcible execution of a treaty and trust to 
the national honor; for, if the national 
honor can be relied upon, force is super- 
fluous and may as well be dispensed with. 

If, on the other hand, national honor 
cannot be relied upon, and military force 
must be depended upon to enforce inter- 
national obligations, treaties are mere 
scraps of paper, and covenants also, unless 
there exists somewhere some military force 
that can, in case of default, be made effec- 
tive. 

It is important in this connection to keep 
ourselves reminded that a nation that will 
not obey a law or keep a contract it has 
freely accepted, will not take the trouble 
to make war in another’s interest, where its 
own interest is not directly involved. A 
compact to enforce peace has therefore no 
more value from the point of view of honor 
than a compact to keep the peace. It has 
the additional handicap, when it comes to 
the question of action, that going to war 
where no national interest is directly af- 
fected is an expensive and unpopular under- 
taking, and is likely to be postponed as 
much as possible for shifty reasons. 

We are then forced back to this, that 
nations that are not ready voluntarily to 
accept and obey just laws cannot be de- 
pended upon for any guaranties of peace. 
Basing their action solely upon national 
interest, as they conceive it, and not upon 
uniform principles of justice, national 
interest will eventually control, and all 
pledges will be evaded. Each nation, or at 
most each group of nations, will enforce 
its own peace, but will not sacrifice its own 
aims for world peace. 

From this we are entitled to conclude 
that the only hope for the peace of the 
world lies in the growth of the juristic sense 
and the disposition to be governed by law. 
This marks out the only end for which an 
intelligent internationalism can work—the 
abolition of war through the establishment 
of law and obedience to it. 

While awaiting this consummation a wise 
nation will look well to its own defense, leay- 
ing the unwise nations to learn, through the 
bitter experience from which wisdom pro- 
ceeds, that. justice is the supreme interest 
of mankind. 


Treaties of Arbitration 


It is singular that those who insist upon 
adherence by the United States to ‘the so- 
called permanent Court of International 
Justice not only overlook the fact that the 
Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration estab- 
lished by The Hague Conventions, as a 
result of an initiative by the American Gov- 
ernment, is a law court to the extent that 
the development of international law per- 
mits any international court to be, but the 
equally important fact that the United 
States is bound by a greater number of 
treaties of arbitration than any other great 
power, and through them is pledged to sub- 
mit to international settlement a wider and 
more inclusive class of cases than. the 
Statute of the League’s Court requires. 
So far as codperation with other nations to 
achieve and preserve the peace of the world 
has relation to-the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, it may be said with 
confidence that the United States is sur- 
passed by no one of the great powers in its 
present. commitment to make use of the 
existing machinery of peace. The Covenant 
of the League of Nations is not more in- 
clusive of differences to be arbitrated than 
the treaties of the United States with other 
nations, and it does not bind the members 
to resort to the League’s Court. The terms 
of the Covenant are: ‘For the considera- 
tion of any such dispute the court of arbi- 
tration to which the case is‘referred shall be 
the court agreed on by the parties to the 
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dispute or stipulated in any convention 
existing between them” [Article 13. Para- 
graph 3]. 


III. THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES SHOULD BE ESTEEMED RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 


COMPACT to enforce peace by armed 

power, whatever form it may assume, 
is essentially a participation in the creation 
of a supergovernment; for, however it may 
be disguised, the right to impose peace by 
force is by its nature a governmental right. 
Any form of power that undertakes to 
enforce peace by such means as it deems 
suitable and effective is clearly a govern- 
ment in control over other governments, 
and thus a supergovernment. 

If a government enters into a compact 
with other governments to establish such 
control, it becomes a participant in the es- 
tablishment of a supergovernment. If, in 
addition, the operation of that control is 
automatic, and does not require the inde- 
pendent decision of the participating gov- 
ernments in circumstances that may arise, 
the participating governments, having 
transferred their powers of action to the 
mechanism they have helped to. create, are 
themselves subject to the automatic action 
of the supergovernment they have thus 
established. 

The setting up of such a power, if it ex- 
tends over other nations, can be justified 
only by invoking responsibility for univer- 
sal peace. The question therefore arises, 
How far is any national government respon- 
sible for the peace of the world? 


National Responsibility 


The question is not to be answered by a 
dogmatic assertion of unlimited responsibil- 
ity. There is, in the very nature of responsi- 
bility, alimit toit. Thereis no responsibility 
where there is no corresponding power of 
action. No individual, and no government 
or people, is responsbile for what cannot be 
controlled. 

A national government may be held re- 
sponsible for what happens within its own 
jurisdiction, and to a certain degree for 
what is done within the radius of its legiti- 
mate influence. Prolonged war upon a 
nation’s borders may rightly be suppressed 
in the interest of its own peace, and a gov- 
ernment may reasonably be held responsible 
in the general interest of civilization if it 
permits a permanent state of disorder to 
exist upon its frontiers. When a territory 
becomes a seat of brigandage and there is 
no government within its limits to which 
an effectual appeal can be made, and espe- 
cially when distant governments, acting in 
the interest of their commerce, may feel 
called upon to intervene, it becomes the 
plain duty of a strong government to act in 
the interest of its own peace, as in the case 
of Cuba; but until recent times it has 
never been suggested that the United 
States is to be charged with the duty. of 
policing the whole world in the interest of 
world peace. It is only under an abnormal 
stress of emotion produced by the horrors 
of war that such a responsibility has even 
been imagined. 

There are, it is true, other than purely 
emotional grounds for trying to persuade 
the American people that they are respon- 
sible for the economic distress as well as 
the peace of other and even distant na- 
tions. When subjected to analysis, such 
conceptions as credits, markets and ex- 
change are brought to the surface, and it is 
thus: disclosed that behind the appeal to 
the generosity of our people to make them- 
selves responsible and to intervene, eco- 
nomic self-interests which do not think 
it dishonorable to draw upon the resources 
of the whole people to advance their private 
schemes of trade are seen to be active. 

In the presence of these efforts to coin 
into private profits the American senti- 
ments of humanity, it should never be for- 
gotten that, apart from its constitutional 
limitations, the Government of the United 
States has no charity fund upon which it 
can draw to aid even the genuinely unfor- 
tunate nations to purchase American goods. 


Responsibility for Peace 


To establish the responsibility of the 
United States for the peace of the world, 
it would be necessary to show that the 
Government of the United States is in a 


position, both by the powers delegated to: 


it and the resources at its command, and 
also by a certain reciprocity of obligations, 
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to preserve the world’s peace. There can 
be no merely unilateral obligation. What- 
ever responsibility for peace there is, out- 
side of the conduct and jurisdiction of each 
nation, is evidently a divided responsibility. 
It rests upon all alike. 

What just proportion falls upon the 
United States? 

One thing is certain: The rest of the 
world will rigorously hold the United 
States responsible not only for every obli- 
gation freely undertaken but for much 
more besides. There are those who would 
hold the United States responsible for the 
damages done by our artillery in France, 
for interfering with the national interests 
in the Paris Conference, for the unfortunate 
results of the peace, and for not liquidating 
the war by a general renunciation of in- 
debtedness. 

How is our obligation to be measured 
if not by the common standard by which 
other nations measure theirs? What is 
that standard? Primarily it is their inter- 
est in their own peace. Why may that not 
be our measure of obligation also? 


The Interests of the United States 


We have an interest in peace, but it 
diminishes directly as the distance from 
any possible scene of strife. Our interest 
is, therefore, primarily geographical. We 
are interested first of all in the peace of the 
American hemisphere. We can best pre- 
serve it by justice to our neighbors, by 
codperation with them in all legitimate 
ways, and by warning off the interference 
of the rest of the world in American affairs 
of a political nature. 

There is, however, another form of inter- 
est. It is psychological. We have an inter- 
est in the friendship of other peoples. This 
has two sources: One is in our own con- 
duct, the other is in their expectations. It 
is not so much from what we have done 
that we are to expect the continuance of 
the friendship of other nations as from what 
they desire us to do in the future. The 
moment we have done all that is desired, 
the moment we have allied ourselves too 
closely with any nation, the moment we 
are too weak to be of help, we shall find 
that the friendship of other nations is for 
us to seek, and that it does not flow to 
us spontaneously. 

Our supreme interest, therefore, is to treat 
all nations with equal justice; and that 
we may do this without fear we must be 
both free and strong. 


Our Best Coédperation 


As for our codperation with other na- 
tions to achieve and preserve the peace 
of the world, we can offer it most effec- 
tively not by promises but by procedure. 
We should apply in our foreign relations 
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the principles that have made us great as 
a nation. These are: (1) The recognition 
of inherent rights in states as well as in in- 
dividuals; (2) the establishment of respect 
for these rights in the form of voluntarily 
accepted law; (3) the equality of all before 
the law; (4) a court, accessible to all, on 
equal terms, where rights may be defended 
against an aggressor; (5) reliance upon the 
growth of public opinion for the enforce- 
ment of court decisions. 

From this statement it would appear 
that the principal avenue of approach for 
codperation with other nations would be 
along the line of development of world law. 
This was in a fair condition of progress 
when, in 1914, it was interrupted, as we 
have seen, by an effort to solve the prob- 
lem of world peace through a political com- 
bination, supported by a wholly imaginary 
armed power. We have learned that no 
nation has felt prepared actually to use its 
armed forces—the employment of which 
was contemplated and pledged in the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations—except 
for the defense of its own interests or the 
interests of those with whom it was united 
by a particular alliance; and we have seen 
the conception on which the League of 
Nations was founded transformed by the 
proposal that only those nations which are 
by their situation in space peculiarly sub- 
ject to the danger of invasion should be 
expected to give mutual guaranties. This 
proposal, which is still under discussion, is 
a complete surrender of the idea that the 
United States, for example, is responsible 
for the peace of Europe. It is the distinct 
assertion of a doctrine of limited responsi- 
bility and reciprocal guaranties. 

As the United States is not in a position 
of danger from its immediate neighbors and 
is itself no menace to any of them, its re- 
sponsibility for world peace would seem to 
be limited to (1) just conduct in foreign 
relations; (2) insistence that foreign inter- 
vention be excluded from this hemisphere; 
(3) continuation of the leadership which its 
past has thrust upon it in further develop- 
ing world law; and (4) the free expression 
of American opinion regarding questions of 
international ethics. If public opinion is to 
exert any influence, it must be expressed 
without fear. But only a strong nation will 
have the courage to express with freedom 
its moral convictions. 


World Law 


This last duty may well take the form 
of an effort to induce the League of Na- 
tions to permit the League’s Court to be 
transformed into a World Court and to 
obtain the continuation of The Hague Con- 
ferences with special reference to the per- 
fecting of international law as a system 
to be applied by the World Court as it is 
developed. Compulsory jurisdiction might 
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perhaps well be suspended until the rules of 
law are more clearly defined, but with the 
understanding that all strictly justiciable 
questions are to be adjudicated. The world 
would thus have as much peace as it is pre- 
pared for and as the great powers would 
permit. 

**As much peace as the world is prepared 
for and as the great powers would per- 
mit’’—for there are many possibilities of 
war in the treaties of peace and in the pol- 
icies of the great powers as well as in the 
animosities of the small ones. 


Participation in Council 


There is much room therefore for future 
conciliation. How far the United States 
should participate in any council dealing 
with European peace is a serious problem. 
Undoubtedly this Government should be 
represented wherever its interests are under 
discussion, and it would be an act of folly 
to oppose this through any prejudice 
against any consultative body, whatever it 
might be. It would be humiliating to think 
that the United States could not be repre- 
sented by a spokesman wherever the in- 
terests of this country are to be decided, so 
long as those interests are real. The dis- 
cussion of purely European matters, how- 
ever, involves great dangers. To give 
advice i is to assume responsibility, and to 
assume responsibility is to create an obliga- 
tion: After the Conference of Paris, there 
should be no need of further enlightenment 
on this subject. 

American interests are everywhere where 
trade and commerce penetrate. Where 
there are responsible governments these in- 
terests can be protected through ordinary 
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where international combinations are form- 
ing and agreements are being drawn. There 
not the unofficial, but the official observer 
should be on hand, but with a carefully lim- 
ited latitude of action. When it comes to 
the weaker nations—the nations that are 
not dealt with, but dealt about—there also 
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Garnishing with lemon is, therefore, a dietetic 
benefit—not merely “‘a touch of style.” 

Make it a habit for that reason—a habit that 
is healthful and attractive, too. 

Send to address below for book containing 
garnishing suggestions by Alice Bradley, Prin- 
cipal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Boston. Just send for it—it is free. 


Uniformly Good 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Sec. 111, Los. ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Look for This Machine 


Le by the growers of Sunkist Oranges and 
Lemons to enable soda fountains to quickly make pure 
orangeade and lemonade. 


Soda fountains using the new Electrical Sunkist Juice Ex- 
tractor serve real orangeade and lemonade made to order from 
fresh fruit. Watch for this machine—it is your visible assur- 
ance of quality. 


Fountain Owners—Write us for additional information 
Telative to this machine, 


unkist Lemons 
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“Before This Night is Out—I See You Lord of This Castle and Heir to All That it Contains”’ 


ui nts of darkness tell us truths, Magic was more popular that afternoon than 


sequence. t) ae IS LH 1@e wme%r yi H Ve sweets or flowers—perhaps because the magic was 


of the best quality, whereas the flowers were be- 


party was at its height when a ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE E. WOLFE ginning to droop, and the sugar to melt in the still, 
ei storm cloud with silver edges intense heat. 
Opll up slowly from the northwest over Long Island Sound. No one Azra came of a long and distinguished line of magicians. Her father had been that 


Muotice it. A band was playing on the lawn, and people were dancing _ celebrated Astrologer-Wizard of Waco, who had foretold the Franco-Prussian War, the 
bout the long narrow marble swimming pool. On the lower terrace Great Panic, and the eruption of Krakatua. Her mother, though less conspicuous, had, 
€)t out with lemonade and ice cream, and all about through the gardens as amedium, brought comfort to thousands in the’80’s. Azra, an adept in many branches 
i2d booths where pop corn, homemade preserves and flowers were being of magic, had concentrated upon crystal gazing. She was a woman of commanding 
Gver, here fluttering from tall poles, to which festoons of colored globes, | appearance—no longer young—tall and large featured. She had been arrested more 
ent . Trained nurses, and ladies of the hospital committee—the | than once—not for the usual charges made against members of her profession, but on 
hefit of the local hospital—were conspicuous with bright red sashes the suspicion of being a man masquerading as a woman; though in the Orient her 
ers. They were moving among the crowds, helping everyone toenjoy straight black garment and purple turban would not have been thought necessarily 
enjoy it in that special manner that necessitates thespending of money. _ feminine. 
dyant, was the only person who noted the approach of the storm. She She saw the approach of the storm with alarm, for she had ordered herself a new 
8 | excellent business in prophecy. } tent for the occasion—very fine—of dark purple plush spangled with gold and silver stars. 
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A drop of water would spoil it; and so when she saw 
that the storm would inevitably reach them in a few min- 
utes, she ordered her two attendants—tall women like 
herself, in black draperies—to remove the tent from the 
circle of the dark cedars and to carry it inside the castle. 
She herself followed them, bearing the crystal ball aloft in 
both hands. 

Now when Mr. Duncan had lent his garden and grounds 
to the hospital for their annual féte, he had expressly 
stipulated that no one—no one at all—should set foot in- 
side the castle itself. The committee had pledged their 
word; little enough, they said, in return for all Mr. 
Duncan’s kindness; and indeed it was an open secret that 
the great man intended to leave the hospital a part of his 
greatfortune. But though Duncan had faith in the honest 
intention of the managers, he took the precaution of post- 
ing servants at all the entrances of the castle to turn away 
inquisitive wanderers. He was an old man and did not 
like his privacy invaded. 

Therefore it was to be expected that Azra, mounting to 
the paved terrace that immediately surrounded the castle, 
would have been refused admittance; but, as luck—or 
perhaps magic—decreed, just as she reached the terrace, 
the approach of the storm was made evident to everyone. 
The first blast of wind swept the gardens, blowing away 
the music of the band, upsetting chairs, tearing flags; and 
the servants, being good-natured people, ran out to help, 
although the féte was not their affair at all. Azra was left 
free to enter the great hall unmolested. 

This frowning medieval castle of dark red brick had 
stood for forty years ‘on the southern edge of Long Island 
Sound not very far from New York. Duncan had built it 
just after his first spectacular success—the discovery of 
silver in the Mountains of the Moon. Seen from the 
Sound—and no Sound boat ever passed without its pas- 
sengers rushing to the south rail to get a look at this 
celebrated building—its great size, its castellated towers 
and turrets, its battlements and inside courts and outside 
stairways made it look more like an old walled town than 
a modern dwelling. Seen from near by, the sharpness of 


its angles and the freshness of its bricks destroyed the 
illusion of its antiquity; but even from near by it was 
impressive on account of its mere bulk. 

The great hall in which Azra was setting up her tent 
was a good reproduction of an Italian Gothic interior. , It 
took up three stories, and would have been as dark and 
gloomy as a fortress, for its row of small windows was near 
the ceiling, but it was brightly illuminated by electric 
lamps. 

Azra looked curiously about her. On one side a stone 
staircase ran up against the wall to a gallery across one 
end. In front of her was the main door of the castle—a 
heavy oak door barred with iron and studded with nails. 
But a corner of the hall was invaded by the cylindrical wall 
of one of the towers, and in this curved surface was a 
narrow pointed doorway—a doorway which struck Azra 
as interesting, for she had observed the tower room from 
outside, and she had reason to think that there was Mr. 
Duncan’s private office. 

In Azra’s opinion there was nothing that brought so 
much prestige in her profession as the avowed esteem of a 
great financier. There was no better answer to those who 
mock at magic than to say that some hard-headed success- 
ful business man is a respectful client. And who in all the 
country was so successful and so respected a financier as 
Mr. Duncan? 

While her attendants were busy with the tent Azra 
moved softly toward that little doorway. The storm had 
now broken. Outside standard roses and tall cedars were 
bending before the gale, awnings were blowing away, tables 
overturning, strings of lights tinkling dangerously, and the 
guests hurrying to shelter under the whitewashed brick 
arches on which the castle was built. It had not occurred 
to anyone, except Azra, to break the pledge given to 
Duncan. She had the great hall to herself. 

Inside there was silence, except for the steady hiss of the 
rain, the gurgling of the gutters, and the frequent rolling of 
thunder. Suddenly there was a bright flash, a loud clap, 
the electric light gave a faint pulsation and went out, 
leaving the hall in complete darkness. Azra at once took a 


Nove; 
step that brought her to the door. 
heard at once the sound of voices. = 

“Well, sir,’ a man’s voice was saying 
resuming a narrative after some comment 
on the extinction of the lights, “the marke 
minutes the way it will after an assault 
stock was beaten down another half poi 
son—and upon my word, sir, that young 1 
had his wits about him—saw that this was 
on your holdings. Then he dashed jin, a 
sultation, supported the stock at his 9 
showed courage, Mr. Duncan; it saved y 

“T shall not forget it,” answered a ealy 
voice of an old man. 

“Worse was coming. Mark this, sir, 
Cawdor and his group—now realized tha‘ 
control of the market before Bethson had 
communication with you. They began 
blocks of their stock, driving it down ¢ 
sale.” 

“Didn’t this terrify my brokers—Bethsc 

The younger man laughed. “As mucha 
terrify a New York bootlegger. They w 
Banks in the office, and Bethson on the boa 
their financial existence—and saved you. 
when I! think of Cawdor, a man you made 
had ever heard of until you made him ¢ 
Luna board—double-crossing you like thi 

The speaker’s emotion prevented his thi 
for his sentence, and Azra heard the old 
with a faint sigh: ‘‘I shall never again att 
man’s character from his face. There was 
I always had the most unbounded confide 

“‘Well, he’s done for himself,” said the , 
have cost him a pretty penny. And, of ec 
him off the Luna board.” 

“Yes, I hope I’m not revengeful,” ans 
“but I shall make an example of Cawd 
I asked you to bring my will with you, Du 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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If You Let This Moment Slip, it Means Either That You Really Don’t Care That You’ve Spoilt My Life—or Else That You’re Just Afraid”? — | 
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=By Samuel G. Blythe 
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1 Best Prophets Puzzled 


i to note that this situation is not unique 
cstates. Before the war the English took 
ij the same solemn and ritualistic earnest- 
ihey take their tea, and the voting rank 


and file were deuces always and forever, and made no pre- 
tense of having any other value. They understood their 
rank and kept to it, falling submissively and obediently 
from the Liberal, Tory or Labor decks their masters used 
in dealing, and holding to their suit designations rigidly 
and loyally. 

And now? Now the English deuces are running wild 
also. The two-spots are two-spots no longer, but are 
whatever they choose to call themselves. The New 
Statesman is an English political and literary review that 
keeps closer to the ground currents of public thought and 
action than any of the other English periodicals of similar 
nature, or any English newspaper. The editor of the New 
Statesman discusses this situation in his leading editorial 
of the issue of September first, and says, in part: 


English politics are in a curious state just now. The majority 
of people—unless they are very fervent partisans—seem disin- 
clined to tie party labels on themselves, except in a most pro- 
visional fashion. The man in the street hardly knows whether, if 
he has to vote tomorrow, he will vote Liberal or Labour or 
Tory; and if he were called upon to describe to a foreigner the 
difference between the three great parties he would find it hard 
to express himself in terms of immediate programmes. A Tory, 
of course, is a Tory, and a Liberal is a Liberal, and a Labour man 
is a Trades Unionist; but if the foreigner were to ask for a pre- 
cise definition of the different policies which these parties repre- 
sent at the present moment it certainly would be difficult to give 
hima satisfactory reply. . . There seem, for the moment, to 
be no really clear issues. This lack of party issues is the out- 
standing fact in the present political situation. It makes it 
difficult for the public to take politics seriously at all. 


He then goes on to cite instances of this public inde- 
pendence, indifference, fluidity and party inconsequence 
among the hitherto loyally partisan two-spots of English 
politics, and closes with the admission: ‘‘For our part— 
and the question is often addressed to us—we frankly con- 
fess we do not know at all what is going to happen in 

‘English politics during the next two or three years.” 
Whereupon, it may be said, this English political writer 
has nothing on his brethren on this side of the water. Not 
a thing. Indeed, if all the vast array of political 
and economic prophets, publicists, interpreters 
and diviners would form in two lines, one resting 
on No. 10 Downing Street, London, and the 
other resting on No. 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, and acknowledge that they 
don’t know either what is going to happen in 
politics during the next two or three years, or in 
so near-by a time as next year, the whole boiling 
would be closer to the truth. than they have been 
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since the war. Any person who assumes to tell that be- 
cause of this or that in the present, or such and so in the 
past, or which or what in the future a certain thing will 
happen next month, or next year, in politics is getting 
about as far along the lines of affording specific informa- 
tion as the man was who sought to deter the operations 
of Nature by making faces at a tornado. 

When the complaint is made that the public isn’t taking 
politics seriously it means, in professional political estima- 
tion, that the public isn’t taking politics wrapped up in the 
usual bundles, labeled with the old-style labels, and tied 
with the organization string; but that does not get at the 
root of the matter. The public isn’t taking that obsolete 
brand of politics at all, seriously or in any other way. The 
public is off such politics. You wouldn’t say that a man 
who got three doses of poison oak hand running by going 
along a path fringed with that viperous stuff wasn’t tak- 
ing poison oak seriously if he decided to walk another way. 
On the contrary. 


Negative Statement Not Difficult 


UR immediate concern with the British political situa- 
tion is merely that it shows a wide distribution of the 
same general political emotions and reflexes among the 
deuces of both countries. We have our own troubles. And 
though to attempt first-chop, positive statement concern- 
ing the outcome of those troubles would be the most futile 
of all the vain and unavailing works of man, reasonably 
accurate negative statement is not difficult, because al- 
though the deuces themselves have no very clear idea as to 
what they will do until the time comes to do it they are set 
in their minds as to what they will not do. 

A demonstration may come before the national conven- 
tions that will cast a light on the future, but as it looks now 
the preliminaries will be regular and ordained. The ulti- 
mate casting of the remains of the Republican Party and 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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a Turk the question ‘‘Where are 

the Turks masters in their own 
house?’’ the invariable reply was “In 
Hades.” This was because the capitula- 
tions gave the foreigner so many privileges 
that he could defy the native. Today 
when you put this same query you get the 
response “‘In Turkey.” 

It means that again in their long and 
sinister history the Turks have what 
might be called a national hearthstone. 
The only fire that warms it is a fierce na- 
tionalism gone mad, which, asthe Moslems 
have already discovered—and they are not 
alone in this costly realization—is a some- 
what unsatisfactory fuel. It wins victo- 
ries on the battlefields and helps to project 
politicians into prominence, but it neither 
feeds nor clothes. What is equally im- 
portant, it does not always set up an eco- 
nomic machine. Right here you have the 
most serious problem that confronts the 
young republic of Turkey. 

It seems almost a typographical error 
to apply the word ‘‘republic” to Turkey. 
To the average man everywhere the very 
name of the country whose ancient capital 
broods over the Bosporus is synonymous 
with that of a wicked sultanate whose 
middle name was graft and whose favorite 
outdoor sport was massacre. Automati- 
cally it conjures up the picture of Abdul- 
Hamid, and with it visions of pashas, 
harems, veils, all shot through with mys- 
tery and intrigue, and with mosques and 
minarets gleaming over the idle and vo- 
luptuous scene. 

There was more truth than imagination 
in this popular impression, and it bears 
directly on Turkey’s present dilemma. In 
the Turkey that was everybody worked 
but the Turk. To paraphrase our effective 
slang expression, he said, “‘Let the Greek, 
the Armenian, the Jew, the Syrian or the 
Arab do it,’”’ while he bagged the gain. He 
picked the brain—and also the pocket— of 
the alien. His was the glittering and lux- 
urious business of empire. Now he has 
driven out most of the producers, for 
those hapless minorities were really the 
commercial majorities. The one-time im- 
perial domain has shriveled to a single 
homogeneous state. The Turk sits amid 
his hard-won nationalism and the whole world is wondering 
what he will do with it. 

In some respects no other country anywhere presents the 
unique spectacle that is embodied in the revived Turkey. 
It isa striking study in contrasts and contradictions. From 
being the Sick Man of Europe, it has passed to the point 
where it is not only a live international issue but must be 
reckoned with in any appraisal of that long-deferred new 
world which was expected to rise out of the débris of the 
war of wars. There are many people—and this list even 
includes its well-wishers—who believe that for some time 
at least Turkey will economically fit the definition given 
by the schoolboy who, when asked to translate the familiar 
French motto, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, said ‘‘ Liberty, 
equality, infirmity !’’ The Turk has all three up to the hilt. 


Bets the World War, if you asked 


Allied Blunders Capitalized 


ET the economic weakness of the Turk, as he stands at 

the threshold of a real epoch in his career, may ulti- 
mately prove to be his strength. He needs the sinews of 
peace just as two years ago he required the sinews of war. 
The borrower can seldom dictate, and future loans to 
Turkey may therefore assume a diplomatic significance 
greater even than when the menace of Russia hovered 
incessantly over the Sultan’s domain. 

Why is this Turkey in transition, or rather the formula 
for its recovery, so significant? In the answer you have 
one of the reasons why Europe has been in confusion since 
the Armistice, and, to be concrete, why such a vital prob- 
lem as German reparations remained unsolved until the 
French took the bit in their teeth, occupied the Ruhr and 
forced a showdown. As a matter of fact, there is a curious 
parallel between the Germans and the Turks. Since they 
were bedfellows in the war, they both naturally suffered in 
the debacle. What has happened since the Armistice not 
only makes an interesting tale but constitutes a sad com- 
mentary on the utter lack of codperation in Europe. 


Halide Edib Hanum, the Foremost Woman of Turkey 


Both nations utilized the discord of the victors to their 
distinct advantage. In the case of Germany it consisted in 
dividing England and France on the amount and the 
enforcement of the indemnity. The Turks took advantage 
of one of the many supreme Allied blunders. From defeat, 
disillusion and almost complete disintegration, they be- 
came a military power and dictated terms to the victors 
who had humbled them in battle. At Lausanne, as else- 
where, the Allies were out of tune. England suspected 
France, France in turn had her doubts of Italy, while 
everybody looked askance at Greece. The Turks rode 
roughshod through the gaps in the Allied front and got 
more than they ever dreamed would be theirs. It was 
simply a case of capitalizing the other side’s suspicions and 
disagreements. Of all the reversals in a world of almost 
chronic dislocation, Turkey is the prize exhibit. 

In passing, let us briefly get the picture. It will enable us 
to comprehend more clearly a Turkey in evolution. When 
the Turks signed the Armistice of Mudros in 1918 they 
were prostrate, bankrupt and the doormat of the Allies. 
Constantinople was in the hands of the British. The 
French, Greeks and Italians had lined up huge spheres of 
influence. War-wearied and disheartened, the Turks were 
ready to accept anything and to give everything. They 
were as down and out as a nation could be. 

Then came the turn of the tide which not only changed 
the map of Europe but altered a good many political for- 
tunes. In the latter respect Near Eastern history was 
merely repeating itself. From the days of Gladstone and 
Disraeli down to the present period, that uneasy area has 
been, like war, the graveyard of reputations. Peace is 
never able to anchor long in the quicksands of the Balkans. 

Partly at the instigation of Lloyd George, and also under 
the hypnotic aura of what looked for the moment to be the 
glory of a greater Greece, the Greeks were permitted to 
occupy Smyrna and the rich Anatolian hinterland in 1919. 
If the secret history of this enterprise is ever written it will 
be disclosed that while Lloyd George aided and abetted 


the ill-fated enterprise 
cost him his job as Pre 
wanted to beat the Ita 
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Pring of the Dardanelles 
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Wherever you turn in the consideration of the new 
Turkey you find some vital point of international signifi- 
eance. Angora today is much more than the capital of a 
reconstituted nation whose victories in diplomacy match 
her triumphs on the battlefield. In reality, it is the main- 
spring of a revolutionary nationalism that bodes no good 
for Britain. Here again you have the persistent evidence 
of how the beaten Turks put it over on their conquerors. 

To get this phase we will have to go back again for a 
moment to those months following the Armistice of 1918. 


The Grand National Assembly 
Building at Angora 


At the Left—Refet Pasha 
At the Right—Ismet Pasha 
Below — Rauf Bey 


At that time it looked as if the whole Middle Eastern world 
would be absorbed in the British system. Britain’s ancient 
rival for the stewardship of Turkey, Russia, had vanished 
from the scene, because communism and international 
commerce are not exactly compatible. 

John Bull apparently had the whole rich field to him- 
self. He had his troops in the Russian zone of Persia, in 
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Transcaspia, in Transcaucasia, and his power was potent 
in Iran—which is the proper name for Southern Mesopo- 
tamia—Palestine and Arabia. He was in possession of 
Constantinople, and the Sultan and the Grand Vizier ate 
out of his hand. That much-discussed new world of Islam 
was on the point of becoming a British dependency, not in 
theory but in fact. 

Along came that stupendous blunder of Lloyd George, 
which put the Greeks into Smyrna and fanned the flame 
of Turkish nationalism; you have already learned the 
consequences. The point to be em- 
phasized is simply this: In achieving 
militant nationalism for themselves 
the Turks have pointed the precedent 
for the whole Islamic domain, which 
stretches from Bengal to Constanti- 
nople and from the African lakes 
clear to the Caucasus. In other 
words, Egypt, India, Afghanistan, 
to say nothing of lesser Moslem fry, 
are looking to Angora as the inspira- 
tion for the realization of their ideal 
of self-determination. 


Church and State 


HEY have seen what the Turks 

have done to the Westerners and 
they will move heaven and earth to do 
likewise. Britain isslowly but surely 
losing ground throughout this Mid- 
dle Eastern area. She is cordially 
distrusted by the Turks, who have 
not forgotten the deportation of their 
ablest patriots to Malta. 

The birth of Turkish nationalism 
and the kindred inflammation of the 
nationalistic 
spirit elsewhere 
in the Moslem 
world must not 
be construed as 
meaning new life 
for the Pan- 
Islamic idea. It 
has passed, tem- 
porarily at least, 
from the councils 
and the aspira- 
tions of the East. 
Nor have the new 
masters of Tur- 
key shed any 
tears over this 
temporary eclipse 
of the plan which 
was to redeem 
the East from the 
vandalism of the 
West. They are 
liberal and mod- 
ern and they 
know full well that 
Pan-Islamism is 
inimical to any 
kind of radicalism. 
Based entirely 
upon religious co- 
hesion, it frowns upon the many drastic innovations that 
Kemal Pasha has introduced. 

For one thing he made the Grand National Assembly, 
which is the official name for the parliament of Angora, the 
supreme and sovereign power.of the land. Formerly this 
was vested in the Sultan by virtue—or the lack of it, as 
was the case in Turkey—of the divine right of kings. 
Kemal ended the old arrangement by which the Sultan 
was also the Caliph. In theseparation of church and state 
he aimed at the very root of Mohammedan power in 
Turkey. There is still a Caliph at Constantinople, who is 
deferentially referred to as his majesty, but he is merely 
the pope of the Moslem world, and so far as politics is con- 
cerned he might be a rank outsider. His temporal power 
is abrogated. 

In the turbulent outburst of Turkish nationalism the 
traditions of Islam are becoming more and more insecure. 
Not only is the Caliph a decorative figurehead but the 
so-called Sheik ul Islam, his spiritual chief of staff, as it 
were, who of late years was a member of the cabinet, and 
who was called upon from time to time to issue futwas, or 
authoritative interpretations of Islamic law in regard to 
current events, no longer bears that name. No futwas 
have been issued for some time and the Kemalists appear 
to take little account of the religious law. It means that 
the bonds that united Turkey to the whole world of Islam 
are being steadily weakened. 

Another evidence that Pan-Islamism is sidetracked in 
Turkey lies in the unveiling of the women. On this point 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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HE most outrageous DO as 
T thing, Arnold’’—Doro- yy 

thy Blair found herself 
in mid-recital after she’d def- 
initely decided that it would 
be better not to mention the 
matter—“I’d told her ex- 
actly what her duties would 
be. I’d said, ‘Now do you 
want to work ina place where 
tea is served every afternoon 
and where there is a good 
deal of entertaining?’ And 
she’d said she did. I cer- 
tainly didn’t deceive her, 
and if she’d inquired she’d 
found that I treat my do- 
mestics nicely. I counted on 
her, and didn’t look further 
during the very ten days 
when most people are getting 
their winter servants. 

““At the end of that time, 
since I didn’t hear a word, I 
took a taxi and went to the 
suburb where she was work- 
ing and told the chauffeur to 
go to the house and ask for 
Nellie Thompson. Somebody 
came to the door who said 
Nellie Thompson hadn’t 
worked there for a week. 
She didn’t know where she’d 
gone. The driver said I 
might like to ask some ques- 
tions and the woman: shut 
the door in his face. When 
he reported I got out and 
rang and rang. No one an- 
swered. Of course the 
woman who had was Nellie 
Thompson herself. She ad- 
mitted it when I telephoned, 
which I did assoon as I found 
the name of the people who 
owned the house. She just 
said she didn’t want to 
work for me. When I said 
‘Couldn’t you have told me 
that when I stopped to ask?’ 
she answered, ‘I didn’t have 
time to entertain anybody.’ 
Have you ever heard of any- 
thing more maddening?” 

Arnold Clark took it just 
as she’d been afraid he might. 

“What a helpless little 
thing you are!” 

The tenderness infuriated Dorothy Blair almost as much 
as the thought of Nellie Thompson. Of course she’d been 
helpless. It was a helpless situation. Of whom could one 
demand justice as between cook and prospective employer? 
It wasn’t as though she hadn’t done everything an efficient 
human being could have done. What she wanted was the 
pity due a protagonist beaten by a malicious fate, not the 
amused sympathy given a child who would play with the 
naughty pepper. 

“‘T’m not in the least helpless,’’ she said, ‘“‘and I’m not 
half so little as I used to be. I’m five feet three. I grew 
two inches after I was married.” 

He roared with laughter. He had a nice laugh, which 
quite shook the little drawing-room. 

“‘T don’t wonder,’ he declared. 
weren’t you?”’ 

“The official figure is sixteen,’”’ Dorothy answered. “As 
Lonny is now sixteen himself, that allows a kindly person 
to add me up thirty-three, which is quite accurate enough. 
And now that Lonny is in school, and Betty is in school, 
and their father is—oh, so respectably!—dead, do you 
know what I am going to do?” 

“T hope I do.” 

“‘T am going systematically to make up the things I’ve 
missed. 

““Do you remember the coming-out party I used to plan, 
which was to liberate me? Well, this is my début tea. 
You're the only guest. Isn’t it nice?” 

“Rather.” 

She knew from his tone that if she wanted to defer what 
he was going to say to her she must do it abruptly. She did 
want to. She liked to save frosting until the last. 

“‘T must put these in water,” she said, and she rang a 
lovely rose-glass bell. 


“You were fifteen, 
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“I'd Said, ‘Now Do You Want to Work in a Place Where There is a Good Deal of Entertaining?’ 
And She’d Said She Did’’ 


He had brought her flowers—brought them rather than 
have them sent, as anyone else would have done. It was 
so amusingly boyish of him. He liked to hear her exclama- 
tions—her ‘‘Oh, they’re too divine, Arnold!” 

“The green Bristol vase,”’ she said to Mary, ‘‘and that 
Waterford comport in the dining room. I will arrange 
them myself.” 

“No one else,’”’ she told Arnold, ‘is to touch them.” 

She loved to arrange flowers, and did it beautifully. It 
was such a simple matter if one cared to take the time, 
simply a question of placing them one by one, bending them 
just right. 

The sulphur-colored roses in the smooth green vase were 
like something by Debussy as she massed them; the gar- 
denish flowers—pink snapdragons and freesias and purple 
pansies—might have been a detail from Fragonard. 

“Do you remember,” she asked, “‘when you used to 
bring me one American Beauty rose, because they were 
my favorites?” 

‘““Why did you stop liking them?”’ 

“T suppose because Lon used to smother me in such 
heaps. His overwhelming, meaningless crates obliterated 
your nice ones. I don’t know that I ever thought them 
beautiful, but they were the most expensive flowers I knew, 
and I thought it very elegant to get them. One does at 
sixteen.” 

“The restraint of my offerings wasn’t esthetic, I assure 
you.” 

“One had an idea you were incredibly poor. Was it 
true? I used to feel thrillingly that perhaps those roses of 
yours meant bread you couldn’t eat.”’ 

“Car fare to the office perhaps.”’ 

“How stupid my family were about you! Don’t you 
suppose they could have raised a mortgage on such a 
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promising fi ' 
them along for 
years you nee, 


convinced of it 
isn’t nearly g¢ 
from the grinds 
She shook he 
“‘Happines 
have held you 
had the germ in 
like you and M: 
Kenzie would 
ously succes; 
kingdom of hea 
“Thanks fot 
position,” he s¢ 
She’d forgott 
paper campaig 
had once sta 
him. a 
“At least my 
paid for their i 
She diverted 
“Poor mamma 
nervous break 
ever she hears 
made another » 
kept her quit 
these last years 
e WwW e must. 
rather nice kid 
“T remember 
took the day | 
married. The 
seeds pitting t 
For years I cov 
seeds with 


could do to keep from bringing every 
You are going to marry me, aren't yol 
SONTOSe 
It rather surprised her too. 
“Why not?” 4 
“‘T simply loathe the institution of n 
sixteen years involved in one which Fr 
of energy and ingenuity I could gi 
shamefully-on the rocks. That is q 
“But what did you mean by ‘m 
you’d missed’?”’ a 
“Matrimony wasn’t one of th 
provided that. My dear Arnold, 
blighted love affair is the kind every 
Our relationship has been one of the’ 
life. I’ve shed buckets of tears ove 
intention of spoiling it.” tf 
“What are you going to do, then?” 
“The things I longed to do and 
mind while I nursed the babies th 
measles, or took Lon to some cure 
things. I’m going to express myself, a 
“Not a career, Dolly!” i 
“Why should you laugh?” 
“T never knew that you were ambl 
be? Grand opera?” ¢ 
“T don’t flatter myself that I’m an ar 
some kind of business.” 73 
“What for?” z 
“Because I want to, and becav 
treated like a case of arrested developr 
““Who treats you like one?” 
“You do, and all men, and all pr 
all political women, and even the wor 
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amount every year to lose in an interior- 
ra millinery establishment. In fact the 
the population does.” 
2 and I'll give you a department store.” 
ambition. I want to do what those fools 
}want my own taste of success.” 
(t it, will you consider marriage?’”’ 
» plan how you can give me an expensive 
sort of substitute will not be accepted.” 
ipy the rest of your life?” 
/ at least. It shouldn’t take so awfully 
ty bit of capital to begin with.” 
ything you or the children really need, 


I’m a fool, don’t you? Listen, Arnold 
¢ years, without any particular taste for 
un a house and brought up two children 
‘tte income. I’ve done it smoothly and 
effort, but I assure you that I’ve worked 

srage man with an office.” 

41 have met with an occasional Nellie 


-a mistake to tell you that. What would 
‘der the circumstances?”’ 

(e rule for dealing with the servant prob- 
}more than anyone else in the city.” 
arse, the stupid way, and the immoral 
old, I have now in my kitchen a woman 
‘rained her, will, I dare say, be quite as 
er hotelly chef; and whom I shall pay 
+ as much.” 

‘ye cake I haven’t a word to say.” 

/ tell you that she did, but truth and my 
onsidered. She’s just arriving. I made 
‘esided during the interregnum.”’ 

‘ces me more thoroughly that what you’re 
»xpert wife. It’s the job you’ve learned. 
| up?” 

ist like all those awful women when they 
-one. The job of being a wife! The goose 
/n eggs telling the rest of the geese to stick 
ishing kind. Well, I won’t marry you.” 
oll again. 


“Are you having me shown out? Or was there to be a 
conclusion to that sentence, giving me hope in case you 
bag your triumph before the years have garnered me in?”’ 

“Perhaps Cupid can win Business Genius from her 
laurels, but I doubt it. I rang because I’m going to excuse 
myself to interview this woman if she’s arrived. If you 
go I shall be offended. We should have a few peaceful 
moments. As I remember, we’ve quarreled steadily for 
the last half hour. Mary, has the new cook put in 
an appearance?”’ 

Mary, the epitome of propriety, tried not to be more 
melodramatic than the occasion warranted. 

“Yes, Mrs. Blair, she did come, and she made herself a 
cup of tea; but she said she didn’t like the quality of it, 
and that the surroundings weren’t what she was used to, 
and she left directly. I told her you’d wish to speak to 
her, but she wouldn’t wait.” 

“Thank you, Mary. Arnold Clark, if you smile one 
shadow of a smile I’ll never speak to you again. My idea 
of the wisest course would be for you to go very, very 
quickly.” 

Mr. Clark bowed gravely over her hand. 

“T suppose I couldn’t offer you one of my lamentable 
hotelly dinners?” 

“Fran Hutchins is coming here.” 

“Tf I can be of any assistance to you in your career 

“You would be the last person to whom I should turn. 
Come and see me soon.”’ 

“My definition of ‘soon’ would be tomorrow.” 

“Mine would be Thursday.” 


Fran Hutchins, though no intellectual giantess, was a 
real comfort. 

She appreciated Dorothy’s mock terrapin and miracu- 
lous coffee, and she hadn’t a smile for any scar inflicted by 
the servant problem. 

“The jewel in my kitchen,” she related, “‘waited with 
deliberate malice until my largest house party of the sum- 
mer was arriving. I sat at dinner the night before and she 
came in and said, ‘I want to speak to you, madam.’ I felt 
just as though I were going to be spanked, and asked what 
it was. ‘I can’t stay in a place like this,’ she said, ‘for 
what you’re paying me. I’ve never had to serve the other 
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help after the family dinner, and I’ll take the early train 
in the morning.’”’ 

“What did you do?” 

“Do? I had six people descending on me the next day. 
I said, ‘Well, Dora, you’re such a splendid cook that I 
guess I’ll have to give you a raise.’ And I did, and I’m 
paying it still. Bud thinks I’m a fool; but it’s all very 
well for other people to defy their domestics—you, for 
instance. You can cook; but I can’t, not a single thing. 
I just stand by the range and whimper, and Bud starves.”’ 

“Tf there were only something one could threaten them 
with!” 

“Well, there’s not. I heard the parlor maid refer to me 
as Fran to the cook the other day, and I simply didn’t dare 
discharge her. She’s popular, and if the rest didn’t leave 
they’d discipline me. I simply can’t stand to be disciplined 
below stairs.”’ 

“Well, so long as I have my beloved Mary I can face 
fate. I don’t like doing it, however.” 

“Tt’s so much simpler in a tiny house like this,’ Fran 


expatiated. ‘“‘My dear, I think you’ve done wonders with 
it. It’s too cunning.” 
Cunning! Her perfect little house! She resented the 


tone of patronage from Fran Hutchins, who lived in a great 
leather and wicker men’s club of a place. She wished she 
was vulgar enough to say, “I like it. In fact this afternoon 
I refused to replace it with Arnold Clark’s establishment.” 

How Fran would have stared! 

To escape the dangerous thought, she said she was play- 
ing with the idea of going into business. 

“Oh, let me too!” Fran begged. ‘I’m just mad to. 
A ducky little bookshop with red curtains. And we could 
serve tea every afternoon, don’t you think?” 

All the awful ineffectualities of all the silly women she 
knew rose in Dorothy’s imagination. 

“Well, that isn’t exactly what I was thinking of.” 

“Or a tea shop with a few antiques for sale. They’re 
such fun to pick up, and it would leave our mornings free.” 

Dorothy shook her head. 

“JT want to do something useful—press pants or clean 
rugs or run a laundry—in a large way.” 

“Oh, you’re the most original thing!” 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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You Weren't Really Talking to Old Stuart McKenzie?’* 


“I'm Afraid I Was, Arnoltd”’ 
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HERE is a be- 
[Viet widely cur- 

rent among 
gentlemen who have 
at one time or an- 
other been thor- 
oughly saturated 
with alcohol, that all 
the troubles of the 
United States of 
America at the pres- 
ent. time are due to 
the fact that the citi- 
zens of this great and 
glorious country are 
not permitted to 
dally with beer and 
light wines whenever 
they are so inclined. 
Some rather severe 
dents have been 
placed in the morals 
of the American peo- 
ple, according to 
these gentlemen, to 
say nothing of the 
chips and splinters 
that have been 
knocked from their 
sacred honor, be- 
cause they cannot 
turn to light wines 
and beer for refresh- 
ment and purifica- 
tion. 

Hypocrisy, if these 
troubled souls may 
be believed, has 
sprung into existence 
with alarming luxuri- 
ance, due to the im- 
possibility of obtaining these fluids in un- 
restricted quantities. Crime waves, owing 
entirely to the dearth of light wines and 
beer, wave more violently than the Star- 
Spangled Banner or the Atlantic Ocean, 
hitherto the most persistent and success- 
ful wavers of modern times. The younger 
set, unable to get light wines and beer, 
indulge in loose dances, loose talk and a 
general looseness comparable only to the 
nuts and body work on a 1904-model 
automobile. 


Unproved Claims 


HE honest workman, deprived of this 

sterling lubricant, views Bolshevism 
with a tolerant eye and coldly demands 
another three dollars a week. Mothers 
and children, robbed of the tonic effect 
of seeing daddy come home with a beer 
edge every Saturday night, lead a dull 
and uninteresting home life, enlivened 
only by the unromantic act of putting 
five dollars into the bank every Monday morning, all of 
which results in a tiresome home and ultimate divorce. 

The gentlemen who hold these views do not go so far as 
actually to say that the legalizing of the use of light wines 
and beer by the citizens of America would raise the price of 
wheat for the farmer and cut down the price of bread for 
the consumer; that it would lower freight rates and in- 
crease railroad dividends; that it would eliminate moth, 
rust, blight, poverty, influenza epidemics, high rents, the 
corn borer, plant lice, northeast storms, distemper in dogs, 
the foot-and-mouth disease, seventeen-dollar coal, long- 
distance dancing contests, colic, road hogs, messy auto- 
mobile picnickers, and other unpleasant and offensive 
natural phenomena; but they imply that if light wines and 
beer were to come in by the front door, all these other tire- 
some things would jump out of the window. 

Above all, they claim that if the eager public were to be 
permitted to form in line at the right and pass without 
crowding before an inexhaustible stock of light wines and 
beer, helping themselves with unrestricted unrestraint as 
they passed, the triple curses of bootlegging, bad liquor 
and lawbreaking that now afflict the country would vanish 
away like a tender young jellyfish on a hot beach. 

Having made this claim and announced it to a waiting 
world with flushed faces and ringing voices, they go back 
to the bottom left-hand drawers of their desks and drink 
to light wines and beer in a pure old Scotch whisky made 
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about three weeks ago out of grain alcohol, water, creosote 
and beet juice. 

One of the noteworthy features about the earnest gentle- 
men who rise to the support of light wines and beer is that 
they seldom drink light wines and beer themselves. Their 
stomach linings are too well embalmed in alcohol to receive 
any worthwhile sensation from such insipid matters. 

Now all the claims that are made by the light-wine- 
and-beer fanatics may be true and they may not be true. 
In fact, there is very little chance that any conclusive proof 
of their accuracy will ever be unearthed in America, owing 
to the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
states bluntly and with no opportunities for misinterpreta- 
tion that “‘the manufacture, sale, or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or 
the exportation thereof from the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited.” 

It will be about as difficult to alter the Constitution and 
legalize the sale of light wines and beer as it would be to 
stop a prairie fire with Reliance Hose Wagon No. 1 of 
Kennebunkport, Maine. Moreover, although a jury might 
be influenced to such an extent that it would declare 5 per 
cent beer to be nonintoxicating, no jury on earth would 
dare to call a light wine nonintoxicating; for three bottles 
of almost any light wine in existence, when deposited in the 
same person in rapid succession, are enough to make him 
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which she has less co 
like—a_ prohibition 
similar to the sort of 
the hearty drinkers of 
dearly love to see written 
books. It isa prohii 
mits light wines and heer 
drunk, and that also pern 
more potent liquorsinsund! 
ways. Asa prohibition law 
frost; but as a source of in 
those who wrangle over tht 
benefits of open indulgence 
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Norway, ever since the ( 
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England, Greenland and America, has been 
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The Land of Mournful Drin! 
cowl 


eS THIS respect it has been similar to Swe 
mark, except that Norwegian drinking, 
literature, Norwegian art and the Norweg 
ment in general, has always been character! 
tain gloom and despondency. 
Just as Norwegian drama and literature‘ 
all characters before the end of the play or bo! 
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last half of the nineteenth century 
the religious elements in Norway, and 
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shat drink reforms began to creep in 
Jorwegian flair for alcohol consump- 
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'- to the Swedish liquor-control com- 
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yer a certain percentage from these 
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al this, the Norwegians lost a great 
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¢forms of violent stimulant as they were 
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Jen Norway Went Dry 
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This commission nosed around from 1910 to 1915; and 
at the end of the five years the majority reported against 
prohibition, claiming that it would bring about a decrease 
of drunkenness at first, followed by a great increase; that 
smuggling would probably spring up; that private distil- 
lation would reappear; and that Norway would promptly 
have great trouble with the wine-producing countries, 
which in their resentment would give Norway a series 
of swift kicks for daring to introduce a prohibition law. 
National prohibition, the majority held, would be a bad 
thing for the country. 

The minority, however, held out strongly for prohibi- 
tion; and, like many other minorities in other parts of the 
world, the minority had its way. On January 1, 1917, the 
sale of spirits in Norway was prohibited; and in June, 
1917, the sale of all heavy wines—known in Norway as 
hot wines—was prohibited. This prohibition included such 
wines as sherry, port, Madeira, Marsala, and soon. With 
the passage of these prohibition measures, one could no 
longer purchase spirits or hot wines in Norway unless one 
were attacked by illness and applied at a drug store with a 
regulation doctor’s prescription calling for a little wine or 
spirits. Only apothecaries could sell such things. 

Beer, which is regarded all over Europe as being less 
harmful than water, was subject to no restrictions at all; 


A Group of Laplanders With Their Catch 
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nor were light wines—light wines being those wines 
whose alcoholic content is less than 12 per cent. 

One of the first results of this venture in prohibition 
was a marked decrease in the arrests for drunkenness 
in Norway. In 1916, before prohibition went into effect, 
62,000 persons in Norway were arrested and fined for 
drunkenness. In 1917, the first year of prohibition, the 
number was cut exactly in half, to 31,000. In 1918 the 
arrests and fines for drunkenness dropped still further, 
or to 22,000. In 1919 and 1920, the figure went up to 
30,000 for each year. In 1921 it increased to 44,000; 
while during the first quarter of 1923 the drunkenness 
arrests numbered 12,500, or on a scale of 50,000 for the 
year. 

In 1919 the Norwegian legislative body, known as the 
Storthing, still being somewhat in doubt as to how the 
people as a whole regarded the prohibition law, but hav- 
ing a fairly good idea that the people would vote against 
it, thus giving the Storthing the chance to toss the pro- 
hibition law overboard at will, ordered that a general 
referendum be held to decide whether the prohibition 
law should continue, or whether it shouldn’t. 


How Portugal Retaliated 


O EVERYBODY’S surprise, the general public 
stepped up to the voting booths and returned a ma- 
jority vote in favor of keeping on with the existing regu- 
lations. About 60 per cent of those who voted, voted 
in favor of prohibition, while about 40 per cent voted 
against it. The vote stood 450,000 for prohibition, and 

300,000 against. 

Meanwhile two of the evils that the majority of the 
royal commission had predicted in case prohibition was 
adopted had come to pass. The wine-producing coun- 

tries were making an offensive and embarrassing outcry 
against the Norwegian law, and the liquor smugglers were 
becoming as active as a dog that has recently stepped in 
a hornet’s nest. 

The wine-producing countries, so far as Norway is con- 
cerned, are. France, Spain and Portugal. With America 
dry, with large sections of Canada dry, and with prospec- 
tive droughts impending in all sorts of unexpected places 
on the earth’s surface, France, Spain and Portugal quickly 
made up their minds that they would permit no further 
curtailment of their incomes from the sale of their heavy 
wines if they could prevent it. 

They were able to prevent it in Norway’s case because 
of the fact that Norway exports large quantities of salt 
codfish to these countries, and also because Norway’s ship- 
ping provides one of her chief sources of income. 

Fish and fish products comprise about one-third of Nor- 
way’s total annual export values, and dried salt codfish 
is her chief fish product. She sold about one-third of her 
total dried salt codfish crop to Spain each year; and she 
sold another one-third to Portugal. It is not easy to find 
new markets for dried salt codfish. Knowing this, Spain 
and Portugal promptly raised the duty on Norwegian 
dried salt codfish, whereupon it became too expensive for 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese to buy. They therefore 
didn’t buy it, and 
Norway was left 
with it on her 
hands, and with 
nro hin es 6 
brighten her 
gloomy Norwe- 
gian outlook ex- 
cept her prohibi- 
tion law. 

Another great 
source of revenue 
to Norway is her 
shipping. Norwe- 
gian ships are in 
great demand on 
what are known as 
time charters. An 
English concern, 
for example, char- 
ters a Norwegian 
Sihhtp eto Tes-1ex 
‘months’ time; and 
during that six 
months the Eng- 
lish concern dis- 
poses of the ship 
as it sees fit. It 
may send the ship 
to the east coast of 
South America 
with a cargo. In 
South America it 
may take on an- 
other cargo for 
which there is no 

(Continued on 

Page 172) 
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YRTLE ESPENSHADE stood on the 
| V/ front porch at seven o’clock on Monday 
morning, looking down at her mother, 
who stood on the pavement beneath. Myrtle, 
who was tall, fair-haired and 
wiry, with the positive ways of 
the young teacher, was dressed 
in ashort-sleeved pink gingham 
dress and white apron, suitable 
tothe warm July morning; Mrs. 
Espenshade, who was short, 
dark, stout and anxious-looking, 
wore a black dress, black hat 
and black floating veil, suitable 
for the funeral to which she was 
going. Mr. Espenshade had car- 
ried her suitcase to the station, 
where he was a baggage agent, 
and he would see her off. She 
was not grief stricken, the fu- 
neral was that of an aged aunt 
whose departure was a cause for 
thankfulness rather than grief, 
and she was going to take the 
occasion to pay short visits to a 
few kinsfolk. It was about a 
living person that she was anx- 
ious—Myrtle, her learned 
daughter, the apple of her eye. 
The Espenshades lived in one 
half of a double house which 
stood at the opening of Elm 
Street, the other half being oc- 
cupied by the Healeys, a happy- 
go-lucky Irish family. To the 
south and removed by a few 
feet were the Thorpes, who 
shared with the Espenshades a 
tunnel-like alley. Though they 
were divided from the Healeys 
by asolid wall they saw more of 
them than of the Thorpes, the 
windows of whose dining room, 
kitchen and back bedrooms 
opened opposite theirs. The 
Thorpes, who were quiet and re- 
served, never sat on their porch, 
and did not use the little alley, 
but came and went by the rear 
gate. The Healey family con- 
sisted of father, mother and four 
children, the Thorpe family of 
four adults, two men and two 
women of about the same age, 
whose relation troubled Mrs. 
Espenshade. They didnotseem 
exactly like brothers and sisters, 
nor did they seem exactly like 
husbands and wives. 

Myrtle’s class was the fifth 
grade, where she had acquired 
by necessity a manner which 
was commanding and dogmatic. 

“Now, mother, go,’”’ she said 
firmly. ‘‘ You’ll miss your train; 
then how will you feel?” 

Mrs. Espenshade did not 
obey. 

“Just don’t work harder than 
you must,’ she commanded in 
her turn. ‘‘Get pop a little something each meal; he’s easy 
satisfied. There are pies and cakes ready baked and you 
can get baker’s things at the store.” 

“You ought to have let me work more and taught me 
more,” said Myrtle discontentedly. ‘‘Now, go.” 

Mrs. Espenshade still lingered. 

“Tt will not happen often,’ she said at last. “I will not 
need to go away again. Just let pop do the hard part; he’s 
willing. When I come back you can take it easy till school 
opens.” 

Myrtle ran down the steps, her high heels tapping. 

“Vl walk along to the corner and put you on the car. 
It’s the only way.” 

“Just so you don’t get tired,’’ said Mrs. Espenshade. 

““T’m never tired,’”’ protested Myrtle. “And I wouldn’t 
care if I did get tired.”” She saw the second Mrs. Kane 
looking out of her upper window and Mrs. Pefierkorn peer- 
ing from her door. “‘The neighbors are watching to see 
you go.” ; 

“Yes, well,’”’ said Mrs. Espenshade. 

At the corner in front of Borland’s grocery the two 
waited for the car. 


ILLUSTRATED 


She Went Out 


Z 


By Singmaster 


BY JAMES mM. 


to the Bench in the Garden. 
Mr. Smith Would Not Come 


“Eiverything’s clean and everything’s vashed up,” 
reminded Mrs. Espenshade. 

“T know,” said Myrtle. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the grocery store and there 
was an eager flush on her cheek. She seemed to be look- 
ing for something or somebody, but there was no human 
object in sight and there was nothing new in the window. 

“Now good-by once more,” 
the car came into view. ‘‘And take care of yourself.” 

““Ach, mom!”’ Myrtle relapsed into her native idiom. 
“T’m no more a little child!” 

She kissed her mother, helped her on the car and watched 
it out of sight. Again she looked across the street at appar- 
ently nothing, and once she glanced back over her shoulder, 
then blushing a deeper red hurried on, her chin in the air. 
Mrs. Pefferkorn was still at her door and Mrs. Kane was 
still at her window, but she did not look at them. Nor did 
she look up at Victoria Wagonseller, who was sitting on 
her porch, a book in her hand. At this hour when the 
children played in adjoining Batter’s Lane under the oak 
trees or in Mr. Hoy’s field, it was possible to read or study 
out-of-doors. Victoria was a day student in the near-by 


PRESTON 


She Believed Suddenly and Despairingly That 


said Mrs. Espenshade as’ 


college, and Myrtle was expec 
ents and had been expected by 
her when she had saved a litt 
This morning she hated Victoria 
Entering the 
about. Everyt 
as her mother 
the breakfast 
she washed sw 
and then scalde 
the cloth and t 
them in the sun 
a basket she. 
boardwalk to 
brought back ec 
and prepared ¢] 
then she ascend 
story and ma¢ 
went on into { 
there were tw 
over the front o 
low attic at the 
Tspenshade we 
the third story 
tle was not sat 
downstairs and 
ing a large ging] 
covered all bu 
and carrying a 
charwoman, pa 
brush and yari 
Espenshadesus 
housecleaning; 
upon their kne 
Besides the 
mination there 
adventurein M 
beginning t¢ 
and boxes she I 
given for the fi 
hand which he 
sired. Pausing 
the proper 
whether o1 
windows 
used soap 7 


sang loudly, 
proceeding for 


Thou forest bro. 
Fair work of M 


past eleven hes 
his dinner. 


surprised that Myrtle had done so 
quacious person and he made only 
“T guess mom is this long time 
said he as he sat down. 
“‘Yes,’”’ answered Myrtle briskly. 
to get there.” ‘ 
“Tf it’s anything I shall do, you ha 
he as he began on two large wedges 0 
“Thank you,” answered Myrtle. “1 
“You’re not to work so hard,” said! 
his hands. 
“No,” agreed Myrtle. “I won't. 
She had already washed all the dis 
pie plate, and this she now picked 
sink. Returning to the attic she kt 
thin knees on the hard boards with 
of material between, but with the s 
tion and happy adventure in her eyes. 
At three o’clock she rose, her mus¢ 
and surveyed her work. She had pt 
boxes into the front bedroom and she ‘ 
them back when she realized that no aim 


e. 


t did one do? She knitted her brows. 
the contents on the line. That should be 
y’s task. 

pail she went downstairs. On the lower 
npelled to rest, but her contentment was 
- weariness. While the bathtub filled she 
derwear, a white dress and white shoes and 
sade her dresses herself and she had always 
jly. She sang as she dressed, and at four 
a basket from a hook on the cellar steps 
‘land’s store. 

's shady, and she stepped carefully among 
lren and answered their shouts of greeting 
ith a teacher’s dignity. 

: child whom she did not answer— Kermit 
had been the only pupil whom she was 
she could control. He was promoted now 
chool, and she ignored him in something 
1 that her light feet seemed to spurn the 


y she bought a box of Korn Krinkles, 
not like Korn Krinkles and there was an 
home; two pounds of sugar, though there 
ye; and a box of spaghetti, which, com- 
her’s noodles, was poor and tasteless stuff. 
as kept far down in the store and she fol- 
‘to select the brand. She looked earnestly 
iolding her breath meanwhile. She could 
was here, leaning his elbow on Mr. Bor- 
talking as she had seen him on Saturday, 
‘ler than she, very straight, black-haired, 
‘miling. She had seen him but once, but 
feature. 

Red Seal,’’ she said to the clerk. 

‘ll, miss?”’ 

said Myrtle, opening her purse. 

been sensible to follow the clerk toward 
't he would not have to return with her 
+ did not move. She could not move; 
ling and unaccustomed to pay any heed to 
was almost paralyzed by the proximity of 
i 


” 


this beautiful creature, and knees which were already 
somewhat out of commission refused to obey. 

The clerk put her change into her hand. 

“Thank you, miss.”’ 

“Thank you,” she said vaguely and moved at last. 

When she heard footsteps behind her, her heart stopped, 
but fortunately her legs, now that they were in motion, 
kept on. 

“Let me open the door,”’ said a deep voice. 

She looked up. It was the gray-eyed stranger. She 
looked down and read Borland—Borland—Borland, on 
the bags in her basket. She did not know whether she 
thanked him. She went briskly up the street and the chil- 
dren called as though they had not called ten minutes 
before. Inside the house she leaned against the wall. She 
would cook supper and they would eat, and she would sit 
on the porch and wait. 

At supper Espenshade again made three remarks. 

“T guess everything is now over with poor aunty,” he 
said as he sat down. 

“T guess so,’”’ said Myrtle. 

“Get a good night’s rest, and tomorrow take it easy,” 
he advised as he rose. 

“All right,’ promised Myrtle. 

“Shall I dry the dishes for you?”’ he asked as he washed 
his hands. 

““Yes,’’ said Myrtle, catching her breath. ‘‘ Yes, please.”’ 

On Tuesday Myrtle cleaned the two bedrooms in the 
third story, and all day the winter clothes from the chests 
hung in the sunshine. She glanced at the Thorpes’, as she 
went back and forth, and noticed that inside a torn shade 
a shawl had been hung up. 

The Thorpes were poor; they had very little furniture 
or possessions of any kind, and of what they had they 
seemed ashamed, because nothing was ever moved outside 
to be brushed or dusted. 

She paused frequently to examine her work critically, 
the paint which she washed, the furniture which she pol- 
ished, the rugs which she carried to the yard and beat, and 
she seemed to be satisfied, as though the art of cleaning was, 
after all, not so difficult as she had been led to think. After 
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the first stiffness of morning wore off, she sang again, and 
took great pleasure in it: 


Thou forest broad and sweeping, 
Fair work of Nature’s God. 


At noon Espenshade repeated his remarks of yesterday 
noon except the first, which he varied into “‘I guess mom 
is busy helping to tear up aunty’s house.’’ When he had 
gone Myrtle washed the dishes in a leisurely way, carefully 
manicured her scarred hands and lay down on the sitting- 
room couch. She had mastered the art of cleaning, she 
believed, and she proposed to go no farther in that depart- 
ment. She had been resting for only a few minutes when 
she rose and went into the kitchen and opened a drawer 
which contained one large clothbound cookbook and many 
smaller ones given away as advertisements with baking 
powders or gelatines. She piled all the pillows beneath her 
head and began to read. No novel, no Harris on Teaching 
or Hart on Pedagogy was ever so interesting. 

At four o’clock, dressed in pale blue, she went down the 
street, basket in hand, walking nervously and without her 
accustomed assurance. It was extremely unlikely that the 
young man would be in Borland’s store every day at the 
same hour. She knew the Borland family, and he was'‘no 
kin of theirs. She could imagine no business which would 
take so active a looking person there daily. He was cer- 
tainly not an ice man or a delivery man. 

The clerk looked at her admiringly. 

“And what for you, miss?” 

“A pound of sugar,”’ said Myrtle, recovering herself with 
a start. He was not here. 

“And what else, miss?”’ 

Myrtle hesitated and grew pale. In her confusion and 
disappointment she could think of but one article of all the 
articles in the universe. 

“Two. boxes of Korn Krinkles.”’ 

“Anything else?’’ 

“No, thank you.” 

Myrtle moved toward the door. She believed she heard 
footsteps behind her, but she convinced herself that she 
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‘I Guess Smoking Too Many is Harmful,’’ Said Myrtle. And Her Tone Suggested That of a Mother Who Could Deny Her Child Nothing 


banquet of advertising men in the city 

of London. The guest of honor was an 
American advertiser, one whose face and slogan 
were familiar to most everyone a generation ago—none 
other than the famous Doctor Munyon of I-can-cure-you 
fame. After the Lord Mayor had opened up the speaking 
a number of bright young men, executives and students 
of advertising, arose in turn and at considerable length 
told just how advertising should be done. They gave 
rules and formulas for certain success. 

It was all very serious and analytical, though advertis- 
ing, of course, is a creative thing, and while the students 
of it are making up the formulas another man somewhere 
is doing something altogether new. 

Doctor Munyon, a man who had made a trade-mark not 
by ordained rules but by his own intuition of the public 
mind, sat patiently through the long-winded discourses. 
When at last, late in the evening, he was announced, the 
Napoleonic little man stepped from his chair, faced his 
audience, held up the famous forefinger, and after a telling 
silence said, “‘Gentlemen, there is hope!’”’ That was his 
speech. 

I have often thought of the incident in the various eras 
and turns of picture making, which also is a creative mat- 
ter and for which rules and formulas are only useful in 
analyzing successes after they are made. 

Of the widely and constantly discussed subject of mak- 
ing good pictures one can only say, “‘ There is hope!” 


A NUMBER of years ago I attended a 


clubs, parents-and-teachers associations, official and vol- 
untary censors, civic organizations, legislators, churches, 
schools, welfare societies, editors—well, practically every- 
one ventures an opinion, and those who have had the least 
experience express the most definite ideas. 

And when the shouting is all over, it all seems to sim- 
mer down to this: A picture is good to the individual 


Outsiders Who Know it All 


HIS year the film producers will gamble nearly $150,000,- 
000 on pictures they hope will be good. But they won’t 
know till the public tells them. They have some rules and 
formulas, based upon many and various past performances, 
upon voluminous box-office records, upon exhibitors’ re- 
ports, upon questionnaires as to star and story values. 
Some of these pictures will be exceptional, some good; 
some will lose a great deal of money. Here and there a 
brand-new kind of picture will set new standards, new 
traditions and formulas. 
Just what is a good picture? 
A great many people express opinions right along on the 
subject. We have the photoplay critics, stage critics, au- 
thors, magazine writers, better-films committees, women’s 


Mary Pickford 


everywhere when it pleases the taste of this particular 

individual; or to an organization when it furthers the 

ends of that particular organization. 

Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, a good and earnest man un- 
doubtedly, fought the picture makers tooth and nail. He 
wanted the Government to make and maintain a bureau 
which would regulate all pictures in the making. 

After one stormy session before the House Committee 
on Education he walked right over to the picture crowd 
and said with all sincerity: ‘‘Gentlemen, please don’t 
fight me. Let’s talk things over. You don’t understand 
what I am driving at.” 

“Well, what are you driving at?’ asked the picture 
people. 

Whereupon the good doctor explained patiently that 
he wanted to make pictures himself—all the pictures— 
and have them shown in the churches. And he was very 
positive about it. He said he knew just exactly how 
pictures should be made. 

And so do many people. The only trouble is that the 
effort would require a huge endowment—more money, in 
fact, than any philanthropist today would care to devote 
to any cause. For the public in all probability would not 
pay to see the pictures. 

Time and again acquaintances come to me with: “I 
like the news pictures, that’s all. Well, maybe a comedy 
occasionally. The cartoons are good. But I can’t stand 
all this slushy melodrama. Why don’t you have theaters 
that show only news pictures?” 

And you then explain to them that though all people like 
the news pietures to one degree or another, they won’t pay 
to see them alone; that millions of other people like the 
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a 
world of fancy, obvious and banal as 
often is; that pictures require nati 
tion and that in this broad land not 
university towns and not all men ar 
long to men’s or women’s clubs, ¢ 
varying ages, nationalities, intelle 
ments, educational training, and so 
it is, the makers of the news reels, 
have a very difficult time of it in pi 
theater owners to pay enough for tl 
that they can be profitably produce 

There are those who preach art { 
forgetting that art can be and oft 
with profit, and also that the artist 
is often one who is naturally but 
upon expressing himself, whether ot! 
it or not. There is nothing at all fo 
proposition except a series of little th 
centers where tryouts may be screet 
tistically elect. That will require mo 
at least. And the money must be ri 
commercial odds against it. Othe 
splendid idea, for out of the striving 
there will be pictures that, happil 
profitable and do good to the wor 
standards of picture making. 


When Experts Guess 


or so-called institutional 
structional pictures, are impa' 
developing this potentially | 
field. Some day, they say, it will o 
entertainment field. Probably; but j 
tainment picture is backed by a grea 
while the institutional picture lacks ¢ 
make it and exchanges wherewith to 
existing producers and exchanges are 
own hectic competition to bother with 
Generally speaking, everybody knows 
picture making except those who mak 
ter hope and gamble. And they are m 
that they don’t know. Generally, whe 
know, a new cycle of public taste sets 
over again. It is baffling, to say the 
When Maeterlinck’s Bluebird we 
years ago it was pronounced by all t 
cess. Some of the picture wiseacres 
would prove widely popular. It was @ 
Surely it would appeal to all people of 
and be understood by them. But it 
picture received many kind words and 
reports. 7 
The producing company believes 
brought out at the wrong time; that so 
be received by the public with open 
of Peter Pan is being held back for th 
A year ago I was invited to an a 
Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy. The pic 
well done and I expressed my pleasurt 
“Yes,” said the producing people, © 
“Surely it will succeed.” ‘@ 
“Oh, yes!”’ they said. And then the 
that had just gone forth. ‘We didn’t 
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“because, the stage, would probably say just about the same thing. This came about regularly in the machinery of production. 
ly done. William Fox, who doesn’t hesitate to spend a great for- Mary Miles Minter was under contract at a large salary. 
mow; tune in making Nero in Rome, picked up a book one _ She had been placed under this contract several years pre- 
ite day and read an old household poem by Will Carleton, vious, because at that time the market called obviously 


Over the Hill to the Poorhouse. It brought tears to enough for star-series pictures; and her salary was large 
his eyes. He had a director make a simple picture of because at that time stars so well-known and appealing 
the poem at comparatively small expense, and he is were scarce and strenuously competed for. 
still counting up the proceeds of one of the great- In the course of studio events the direction of the pic- 
est of all picture moneymakers and at the same _ ture was allocated to James Cruze, who, it now appears, 
time one of the most effective and finest preach- was calculated to get the very best out of the story. But 
ments ever sent forth. Mr. Cruze after reading the book differed with the produc- 
« Mr. Fox had some difficulty in making the tion plan and objective. He saw more to the production 
director feel the poem as he himself did; so than a mere program picture featuring a star. Others 
he acted it, and so well that shortly the direc- speedily agreed with him, so the adaptation was remade to 
tor, too, was weeping. The word of thisevent fit the greater conception; and after this, through a fine 
went forth among the Fox studio forces, and coordination of direction, continuity, production manage- 
thereafter the production manager tried the ment and editing—not to mention an exchequer that will- 
same process upon Mr. Fox himself, when- ingly met every heavy demand—a picture was made with 
ever he tried to impress him with a new an epic sweep in it that will send it down in entertainment 
picture theme. At length, one day, Fox ex- history. 
claimed: ‘‘ Mr. ——, sooner or later you will During the war there were, of course, many war pic- 
come in here and try to act Webster’s Diction- tures—some of which had a great deal to do, it might be 
ary.” Which is indicative of how picture remarked, with this country’s part in the great and critical 
struggle. High and low, they went down in 
the film-market catalogue as war stuff. 
About the last of these to appear was The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. More 
than a year and vast sums of money had 
been spent in the making, and already the 
public was tiring of war stuff. There were 
ready mutterings throughout the trade that 
the picture was hopelessly late. ‘‘Some- 


ide body is going to get badly hurt,” it was 
and prophesied. 

ome 

Sct sonnstonny. A Celluloid Mint 

‘on- Constance Talmadge 

ear RECALL vividly the picture’s opening 
‘owman put together a night at the Ritz-Carlton, New York. A 
tle of Why Girls Leave lean young director, Rex Ingram, then 


unknown to picture fame, was seated, 
bright-eyed and tense, back of the crowd, 
listening and peering at faces as a man 
about to hear his court sentence. Some of 
the producing-company executives were 
walking about with rather white faces. 
They just happened to want that picture 
to go—for larger business reasons than its 
own possible success. The wiseacres pres- 
ent, again including myself, were polite 
and hopeful. 

“Wonderful picture!” they assured the 
makers; but in their own hearts and to 
others they said “‘But it’s too late.” 

The Four Horsemen, as the trade dubs 
it, has to date grossed over $4,000,000. 
And its life seems almost interminable. It 
is easy to imagine many future revivals for 
it when later on the publie will want to 
look back and know the story of the war 
as a brilliant novelist saw it. And so the 


rearly $750,000 in box- 
| 
the Hill 


{has been making pic- 
‘tures became dramatic 
‘emain the outstanding 
‘history. He brought to 
il of experience and real 
/he is a well-rounded 
‘expression. But if he 
).t the public wanted at 
jld probably say some- 
‘could talk to you on 
irs, but as for my own 
ithem and try earnestly 
‘ablic taste.”” And John 
| Belasco, speaking for 
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production straws are grasped at. When so pronounced 
a success as Over the Hill appears the picture people 
grab it eagerly—and superficially—as a standard. They 
classify and label it and confidently hope to make other 
successes just like it. Over the Hill was styled a mother- 
love picture, and soon the market was flooded with more. 
Only one other, The Nest, scored a success, because it, 
too, was well made. 

When Humoresque made a hit—the director, by the 
way, was ready to give it up after the picture was five 
weeks along in production—the film-selling forces cata- 
logued it as a Jewish picture, and straightway the pro- 
duction managers were asked to make Jewish pictures. j 
Several were made; but no more Humoresques. ob NAS aera a eae 

The outstanding picture of the present season is The Bebe Daniels 
Covered Wagon, and immediately its success was estab- 
lished the word went forth to make Covered Wagon public—as it does right along—fooled the film people. 
pictures. In this instance the makers knew wellenough There are those who say they knew the picture would suc- 
they had a big picture long before it appeared and ceed; but I don’t believe anyone did—on that opening 
while it was still in the making. Yet the making of the night. Carl Laemmle put $1,350,000 into a picture, and 
picture—of so fine a picture, at least—was somewhat took in less than from another picture he made eight years 
accidental. It illustrates well enough the fortuitous ago which had a total cost under $5000. 
side of picture production. Last year Nanook of the North eame to New York, un- 

, The book was originally adapted for a five-reel pic- heralded, and was viewed by several distributors, one of 
| Yorma Tatmadge ture in which Mary Miles Minter was to be starred. (Continued on Page 143) 
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HE stone farmhouse had stood for more than a 
[[Neeneary and a half and had been built by 

grampy’s grampy who came over with the thrifty 
Dutch in the days of New Amsterdam. There are 
many such fine old domiciles through the pleasant 
Northern Valley of New Jersey, which stretches be- 
tween the wooded Palisades to the east and the under- 
hills of the Ramapo Mountains to the west. There 
are, too, some of the old farms left with fine apple 
orchards, stands of corn and acres of garden truck. 
Gramp and his father and his gramp had clung to 
their property and with their sturdy sons and ruddy- 
cheeked daughters had kept the land alive and smil- 
ing. Peter Oestervelt, the present an- 
cient of the tribe, was seeing different 
times and different customs. His sons 
and grandsons were sturdy enough, 
and his daughters and granddaugh- 
ters were ruddy enough 
to make the old red 
barn blush for shame, 
but Peter Senior was 
the only one with cal- 
luses on his hands. 

If the hired men were 
off and wood was 
needed for the big fire- 
place the cry was in- 
variably, “Gramp! ~ 
Oh, grampy! Couldyou « 
get us a few sticks?” 

Peter Junior was em- 
ployed in a bank down- | 
town in New York, one 
of the hard-collar boys, 
and of course such a 
task would ruin his 
clothes. Peter Junior’s 
eldest boy, Peter III, 
was in high school and 
wore his dark hair fas- 
tened tight to his skull 
with Stay-Slick. To | 
muss the lad with phys- 
ical endeavor was out 
of the question. The 
girls of course woresuch 
filmy things and had to 
be so careful of their hands and 
their complexions that none of 
them could fetch the wood. Be- 
sides, they were generally out in 
the car or just about to start 
when anything was needed in 
the line of domestic aid. 
Grandma Oestervelt had always helped gramp in such 
matters, but she had died five years before. 

So gramp would go to the woodshed, wind his long sin- 
ewy arms about eight or ten hardwood logs and bring them 
in. He also fed, milked and bedded the cow, took care of 
the three farm horses, fed Rover the watchdog, Lizzie the 
cat, helped get in the hay, helped crate the vegetables for 
his city commission merchant, helped fight the potato bugs 
and the scale in the orchard, and on Sunday mornings 
encircled his lean red neck with a white collar, put on his 
store clothes and went to the old Dutch church three 
miles away, the rest of the family remaining late abed to 
gain strength for another trying week. 

In his youth gramp had been considered a rather tall 
man, but his bones had settled with the years and he had 
shrunken until he was barely average height; but he was 
hard as nails and in his keen gray eyes there was a sparkle 
of life that the eyes of noné of his children or grandchildren 
could boast. His features, regular and smooth, bore that 
eaglelike suggestion of the old pioneer stock, lineaments of 
alertness which probably formed when the head of the 
early American family marched off to worship with a blun- 
derbuss over his shoulder, his offspring behind him and an 
oceasional arrow suddenly decorating his hat. It was a 
handsome face despite the shrinkage, and at times gramp’s 
smile, when he heard the excuses of his family, showed a 
bit of mild contempt at the edges of his rather cocky little 
white mustache. 

Like the furniture and lithograph pictures which the 
Oestervelts had outgrown, gramp was gradually crowded 
up to the attic, where under the hipped roof it was hot as 
a Galapagos beach in summer and cold as Greenland’s icy 
mountains in winter. 

All week gramp was in overalls, sporting a wide-brimmed 
straw hat which was exchanged for a cap with ear flaps 
only when the first big wind of December blew up the 
valley. Sundays there perched on one side of his thatch a 
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“‘What Darn Fool Said ‘Go Ahead’? ’’ Gramp Demanded 


small derby which, with his cocky white mustache, gave 
him a rakish look not at all consonant with the pious object 
of his turnout. 

He returned from worship, a long black cheroot trying 
to scorch a hole through the rim of his skimmer as he 
called his top piece. The old farmhouse was still. Down- 
stairs the furniture of the big front room and the bigger 
dining room was shoved against the walls and the rugs 
were rolled up and laid in the kitchen. It had been a hard 
night for the descendants of grampy and grampy’s gramp. 
The radio outfit, the phonograph and the mechanical 
piano looked worn out. The floor was so.slick with wax 
that gramp all but turned a handspring before he landed 
back in the wide shadowy hall on one foot. He smelled 
something burning and sniffed with alarm. Smoke sud- 
denly filled his eyes and he was about to shriek a warning 
when he removed his skimmer and discovered that the 
cheroot had succeeded in its design. 

“‘Hell!’’ said gramp as he took his derby to the kitchen 
sink. And again he said the relieving word as he returned 
it to his head with the hole in the rear. He retired to an old 
bench in front of the woodshed to receive the joyous greet- 
ings of Rover and the gentle caresses of Lizzie, two depend- 
ents who knew gratitude. They communed in silence, 
enjoying the glory of the crystal October noontime, and 
gramp, at least, the beauty of distant dreaming hills of 
crimson and gold. 

At times he would hold his derby in his hand and regard 
it with reflective eyes. It was a light-gray derby and the 
hole in the rim was black-edged and conspicuous. He won- 
dered if he could find some adhesive plaster of the right 
shade. He had paid one dollar, asteep price, for that hat ten 
years before and had worn it only five hundred and twenty 
times, for gramp knew no holidays other than Sunday. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that dance last night,” he assured 
himself,-“‘the old skimmer would have been good for three 
or four years more.” 
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They Ate What They Had to Eat Miserably in the Kitchen. 


feet from the ground when his friends dashed up, and Keery 
cut off the spark. Lizzie dutifully slipped to all fours, 
awaiting further instructions, although her radiator was 
tilted far back and her hood plaited like an accordion half 
opened. 

“Reckon she’s ruined,” said gramp. 

“No, she ain’t,”’ protested Keery. ‘“‘She’s a Collapsible. 
Wait till I get a hammer.”’ 

A crack over the snout pushed forward the radiator. 
The Sabbath quiet of the business street echoed the smash 
of iron against tin as Keery skillfully flattened out the 
hood again. 

“Good as new,” 
Pete.” 

Gramp’s foot, unaccustomed, sought the reverse but 
missed it, and Lizzie determinedly and faithfully charged 
the pillar once more. 

“My mistake,” said gramp cheerfully as the Faris 
Emporium reeled under the shock. 

From the sidewalk Rover pared a 
wild appeal for his boss to join him. 

“Shut up!” yelled gramp. “Beat 
her back in shape, John.” 

The din from the crinkled tin again 
filled the air, now seeped with dusk. 

“Reckon it’s gettin’ late,’ said 
gramp. ‘‘I’ll put her in the stable for 
the night and show her something in 
the morning. All clear behind?” 

j “Go ahead!” cried Keery, and 

gramp being new in the modern pas- 
| time obeyed literally, and 
again the Emporium was 
knocked for a row of 
freight cars. 


he announced at last. ‘‘Back her up, 


“Lend Me a Bucket of Water and a Large Cork”’ 


“But Where’s Grampy?’’ Demanded Effie 


“What darn fool said ‘Go ahead’?”’ gramp demanded 
as he slid from behind the wheel, peeling off his Sunday 
coat and hanging his derby carefully on the radiator cap. 

“Look out!’’ shouted Jake. ‘‘She’s out of water!”’ 

“Git back!” yelled Keery. ‘‘There ain’t as much as a 
tear left in her!” 

There was a loud report, followed by a fountain of steam 
as the cap blew off. Something a little lighter in shade 
than the gathering night shot up in the air. It soared 
above the cornice of the Paris Emporium, and as a little 
wind caught it gently in its invisible arms and wafted it 
to the roof of the building gramp gave a moan. 

“My hat!”’ It was as if he had lost an only child, a child 
that he had known but five hundred and twenty days. 

“She’ll cool off now,’’ announced Keery confidently. 

““How’ll I get to the roof?”’ asked gramp. 

“Old man Beesinger keeps the key, and he’s spending 
the night in Nyack,” said Jake. ‘‘Maybe we kin git up 
from the next roof if we had a ladder.”’ 

“How about the fire department?’’ suggested Keery. 

“Come on!’’ commanded gramp, and off they marched, 
to return with a ladder that took them to the top of the 
one-story building adjoining the Paris, hauling it after 
them and then reaching their objective. 

Gramp picked up his Sunday skimmer and felt it over 
with delicate touches. He tried it on, feeling to see that the 
hole made by his cheroot was in the rear. 

“‘She’s all right,’’ he announced. 

In the street again, Jake provided a lantern which was 
tied to the rear of Lizzie, and gramp, calling Rover, stalked 
up the block to the Grand Hotel. 

“The best room in the house,” he ordered, “‘and while I 
git washed upfry mea largesteak with trimmin’s. I’ll tiethe 
dog on the back porch.” 

mI 

HE first sweet breath of the morning awakened gramp. 

The new day smiled through the wide windows of his 
room. The bed was large and soft. He felt frightfully but 
deliciously wicked as he turned over and snuggled deeper. 
The sun came a little higher. It struck a picture on the 
west wall and one of gramp’s birdlike eyes fastened on it. 
It was a brightly colored lithograph of a beautiful dame 
entitled Annheuser Busch. Her eyes were large and dark, 
her cheeks rosy as his best pippins, and there was a fullness 
about her shoulders and just below that made gramp 
breathe softly to himself, ““Oh, me! Oh, my!” He turned 
his head so that his other eye could get its share. Gramp 
had never believed in cheating himself. 

““Good morning, Miss Busch,” he said, his lean features 
breaking into creases of delight. “From the neck down 
you remind me of Abby Van Valkenburgh. Yes, you do, 
you fat rascal.” 

He threw back the covers and stepped to the floor, pull- 
ing on his socks. Peering around the corner of his door and 
seeing that the way was clear, he went to the head of the 
stairs and yelled “‘Hen!”’ 

“Yup!”’ came back from the proprietor. 

“This is Pete.” 

hag Vhs ye 

“Send up some breakfast.” 

“What you want?” 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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HEN I regained 
consciousness 
Bobby was lean- 


ing over me, holding a 
glass of water to my lips, 
and Tony, the Greek, was 
lighting a new lamp. The 
one I had been carrying 
had fortunately gone out. 

“Hey, she’s coming to 
life!’’ said Bobby. “Help 
me lift her over to the 
sofa, will you?” 

The Greek came toward 
me with alacrity, but I 
pushed him aside and 


sat up. 

“T’m all right now!” I 
gasped. ‘‘Did you—you 
see anything, either of 
you?” 


The boys exchanged a 
covert glance as my 
brother assisted me to my 
feet. Even as I stood 
trembling against him I 
realized they entered the 
room in darkness, and so 
it was most unlikely that 
they, too, had seen the 
idol’s eyes move. I forced 
myself to look toward the 
corner where Nokomi sat. 
His eyes were again cold 
brilliant glass, possessing 
only such semblance of life 
as the artist’s skill had 
given them. But without 
the shadow of a doubt 
they had a few moments 
ago been glancing to the 
left and had then turned 
and focused full upon me 
with the hungry look of a 
starved animal. I trem- 
bled at the bare remem- 
brance. But if I told 
Bobby, the chances were 
that my trip in the morn- 
ing would be made in the 
direction of the state in- 
sane asylum instead of to 
New York. 

“Did wesee anything?”’ Bobby repeated. “‘Noth- 
ing but you lying in a heap, trying to shampoo 
your hair with the lamp! It’s a wonder the house 
didn’t burn down. Why on earth didn’t you watch 
your step?”’ 

““T must have caught my heel in the hem of my skirt,” I 
mumbled. ‘Bobby, are you sure you didn’t notice any- 
thing peculiar when you lit the light?” 

“For the love of Mike!” said he. ‘‘What are you driv- 
ing at?” 

He was plainly puzzled and I couldn’t press him further 
without telling. But now that the lamp was burning so 
steadily, and the familiar room had been made human by 
the boys’ presence, I felt a fool to try to convince them of 
what I had seen. 

“Nobody hit you, did they?”’ asked the Greek. 

“No,” said I. ‘‘Nobody touched me. I just fell, that’s 
alles 

“Well, fall for something a little better next time,’’ said 
Bobby with a laugh. “That yell you let out pretty nearly 
made me swallow my fag!”’ 

The next morning I was the first one downstairs, and I 
took good care not to drag Bobby from his unearned 
slumbers until I had got through with an important job. 
I wanted to examine those eyes by daylight, and I didn’t 
desire a personal examination by an alienist to follow in 
due course. So as soon as the sun was shining in a thor- 
oughly healthy fashion I gave that heathen image a minute 
diagnosis, feeling very much his superior by broad day- 
light, and not even hesitating to poke at his eyes with a 
vigorous forefinger. But they were solid as the wall of the 
house, and I climbed down off his lap, where I had been 
unceremoniously kneeling, half-decided that of the two 
I had the worse case of wooden head. And yet if those 
eyes hadn’t moved I’d be willing to eat them fried! I 
shook my fist at Nokomi. 

“You black-and-gold monstrosity,” said I, “if you are 
planning to scare me out of going to the city you can plan 
again. I’m a new kind of Steerforth—see? One who 
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“One of the Interesting Things About My Work is That it Enables One to 


Understand the Modern School of Painting at First Sight!’’ 


reads Maeterlinck and Shaw and paints cubist and thinks 
love old-fashioned and that woman’s place is on the job! 
You never saw a Steerforth like me in all the years you’ve 
boarded here, and you can’t keep me down, old-timer !”’ 

The sound of my own voice, shouting so bravely, gave 
me a renewal of courage. And yet, later in the day I left 
Little Cape with less exhilaration than I had anticipated. 

Inside of a month I was as typical a New Yorker as 
could be found between the Bronx and the Battery, with 
a fully developed contempt for the rest of the country, 
and all. 

The settlement house where I visited was situated in one 
of those crooked little streets that go to make up Green- 
wich Village. Tall office buildings towered behind the 
chaste red-and-white cleanliness of our buildings to the 
south, and across the way were three-story brick dwellings 
that had once been homes in the true sense, but were now 
housing a dozen Italian families apiece. They were sloppy, 
of course, but oh, how picturesque, with dark-skinned 
women leaning all day upon the window sills, never making 
any greater effort than that which was entailed by yelling 
a futile reproof at the swarm of children on the sidewalk 
below. I adored these deliciously foreign ladies, garlic and 
all, and as my room faced on the street I used to watch 
them by the hour, and even went so far as to get out my 
cubist painting which Bobby had so rudely called a por- 
trait of the village dump, and which Easy had later com- 
pared to a cow, and I decided that it wasn’t the bay at 
sunset, after all, or my sinister self, but the portrait of 
an Italian woman, and I renamed it Italiana Over the 
Spaghetti. Luckily I hadn’t yet shown it to anyone in 
New York. 

This being the end of August, Aunt Ellen said the city 
was dead as a doornail. How she could imagine such a 
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moments I recognized her as Lila Hoad- 
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“Very obvious, wasn’t it?” I agreed languidly. 

“Nancy, to think of your being so modern!”’ exclaimed 
Lila. “I can see we are going to have a lot in common. 
Do let me have a look at your work, dear!”’ 

Well, no young artist has to be urged about a thing of 
that sort, so with a murmured ‘Oh, I don’t want to bore 
you with my trash—it’s awfully unfinished!”’ I seized Lila 
by the arm and led her up to my front bedroom, which 
looked a bedroom, every inch of it, in spite of the fact that 
I had tried to give it a studio effect by covering the bed 
with a batik and the trunk with an old curtain, and so on. 

Lila lit a cigarette, waiting expectantly while I dragged 
out my painting and set it before her on a chair. She sat 
silently staring for several moments. 

“Why, it’s—remarkable!” said she at last, making 
queer motions at it with her thumb. “‘ Those shapes now— 
how extraordinarily interesting! And the virility—splen- 
did. What do you call it?” 

“Italiana Over the Spaghetti,’ I replied. 

“Of course!”’ said Lila, making a doughnut of her thumb 
and forefinger and squinting at the canvas wisely through 
the aperture. ‘‘I thought so! You see, one of the interest- 
ing things about my work is that it enables one to under- 
stand the modern school of painting at first sight!” 

That made me just a little bit uncomfortable, because 
I had heard that some of the motives which these psycho- 
analysists could discover behind the most innocent actions 
were apt to be—well, rather dreadful; and the trouble was 
I didn’t in the least know what my motive in painting that 
picture had been. So before she could interpret it for me 
I turned the subject to herself and her 
own work. And she wasn’t reluctant 
either. 

Lila, it appeared, was working at her 
chosen study up at Columbia University 
during the day, and the conservative 
atmosphere there oppressed her quite as 
much as she assumed the settlement 
house to be weighing upon me. So she 
was living in a big studio over 
on Washington Square, with 
two rich girl friends who had 
simply insisted upon her bunking 
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in with them. The only difficulty with the arrangement 
was that it didn’t seem_likely to last, as the girls were on 
the eve of giving up the place and departing for Europe. 

“T shall be rather glad,” said she. ‘“‘ Rosamond and 
Edith are fearfully bourgeois in their point of view. But 
it’s a peach of a studio. You ought to get it, and we could 
set up together. It’s only two hundred a month.” 

“Why, Lila!’’ I exclaimed. ‘I couldn’t possibly af- 
ford it!” 

Lila’s face fell. ‘“‘Well, but you have some money of 
your own, haven’t you?”’ she asked. 

“Why, yes, I have enough to last me until I get on my 
feet through my painting,’ I replied. ‘‘A year or so, if 
necessary.”” 

Lila brightened up again. 

“Well!’’ she exclaimed. ‘To tell the truth, I’m broke; 
badly bent, anyhow; so what say if we get a place to- 
gether?” 

Well, of course I saw her point, and the agreement we 
made that night was the beginning of a wonderful period 
for me. For Lila knew Greenwich Village as few people 
did, and she took me all over, allowing me to treat her and 
many of her intellectual friends to meals in the most 
fascinating places—as a rule downstairs in some cellar, or 
then again up in some old attic. 

We would vary the Village by going to darling Italian 
places, where we would eat spaghetti by the yard, or 
spaghetti by some other name but just as tasty. Or toa 
little Armenian place over on Seventh Avenue, where the 
waiters were fat men with oily brown eyes. They were 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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\ [ INING men have a dictum, ‘‘Gold is where you 
find it,” and this story was where I found it; 
imagination is all right in a way, but—the story’s 

the thing. 

I had dozed in a big rocker on the hotel veranda, 
anesthetized by the smothering atmosphere of sulphur 
thrown off from the pestilential waters that came up 
from Hades. 

It was a nightmarish snooze, for harsh voices still 
knifed through my brain matters of blouses, ready-made 
clothes, gents’ furnishings, 10 per cent off for thirty days. 
The voice owners were strung all down the hotel veranda, 
arguing and declaiming, in affinity to sparrows. 

I was roused by a hand on my arm and caught the 
voice of Gordon, who was seated on my right, saying: 
“Mr. Grier, I want you should shake hands with Count 
Doulbriski.” 

Gordon shuffled to his inadequate feet, his fallen 
arches making the essay seem perilous; and as I rose the 
handsomest man I had ever seen held out a hand that 
was like a delicate fancy in steel. 

Gordon was saying, “‘ Mr. Grier is great friend of mine, 
and is a writer of big papers in New York.” 

That neither of these statements was true matters 
very little. I was only just an author—quite incapable 
of big-paper stuff—and our great friendship had existed 
from but the previous evening, when I had been placed 
at the same table at which Gordon and his niece, Miss 
Vreeda Ballard, sat. 

Gordon, being on his feet, said, ‘Count, you take 
my chair; I want you should get great friends with 
Mr. Grier.’’ Then he shuffled along to a rocker beyond 
Miss Vreeda, who had been sitting on his right. 

My great friend Gordon had started something— 
literature; the count was full of it; he was evidently one 
of the cultured Russians I had read so much about but 
had not met. Certainly he had been a great reader, 
familiar with all the barbaric writers of horribleness who 
had made Russian literature stand as the apocalypse of 
realistic fiction. Quite casually it developed that Tolstoy 
was a cousin. 

Gordon sat nodding his attenuated head and mutter- 
ing ‘‘Ach Gott! Vreeda, culture comes from the country 
I was born in.” 

And Vreeda was using the conquering weapon of her 
eyes on the Russian. They were wonderful eyes, dark, 
full, soft, languishing; they were like the stars in the 
night sky that hovers over the Indian Ocean; one felt 
that it would be a victory to be beaten down by them. 

The count would turn from me in the middle of the 
dissecting of a Gorky tale to look into Vreeda’s eyes, as 
if the substratum of his thoughts were of her, and Vreeda 
would tap one of his massive shoulders with a fan, say- 
ing, “‘You must not stop; I am enthralled.” 

And Uncle Simon—that’s what Vreeda called him— 
would ejaculate piously, “Ach Gott! Books are a 
religion.” 

Presently Count Doulbriski and Vreeda strolled across 
the street to a garden that belonged to the Forest Hotel. 

Gordon tapped the chair that Vreeda had occupied and 
I shifted to it. 

“That’s it,” and he waved a cane toward the two cross- 
ing the street. 

“‘T thought so,”’ I remarked. 

“You noticed the count?”’ 

‘ies 

“That’s it, that’s it.” And Gordon nodded the head 
that, not massive by any means, yet seemed ill sustained 
on the thin leathery neck. ‘‘ But deris Mr. Gibson—have 
you seen him?”’ he asked. 

I hadn’t; but I learned that Gibson was a wealthy 
broker from Cincinnati, who was now, like ourselves, 
taking the baths at Claymore—suffering the pestilential 
atmosphere of sulphur because Vreeda was there; and 
Vreeda was there because Uncle Simon was seeking a 
rejuvenation through the waters of Sheol. 

“But the count,’ Gordon was saying, “‘is also rich, and 
I myself would like to go back to Russia to stop with my 
niece, as a countess.” 

He gave a dry cackle and I, with this excuse, laughed. 
Gordon explained that it wasn’t the money, because he 
had considerable wealth himself. 

Later in the day I met Mr. Gibson—‘“‘ Charles J. Gibson, 
Broker,” that’s the way it was on the card he furnished me, 
owing to Gordon’s explanatory introduction; that was 
Uncle Simon’s way, probably engendered by his intensive 
training in ready-made clothes—that had been his line. 

Gibson was a well-set-up chap—as my friend with the 
Scotch name put it, the best-dressed man in the hotel. 

There is a curious something in apparel that is most diffi- 
cult to word. Brokers, as a class, are well dressed, but pro- 
fessional gamblers generally carry the sartorial over the 
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fine line of good taste, and Gibson’s adornment suggested 
the gamblere Now the count was delightfully attired, yet 
his clothes did not suggest anything but a cultured breed- 
ing. On one finger I had noticed a ruby, not large, but of 
exquisite pigeon-blood color. Gibson wore a ring with a 
large diamond in it and a pearl was embedded in a rich 
silk tie. The pearl wasn’t so bad—it is almost a modest 
decoration—but in his tie it seemed clamorous. 

Gibson had come up to where we sat on the veranda and 
lounged into a seat beside Vreeda. I could hear him sug- 
gesting that they take the electric down to the city and go 
to the theater. 

Before Vreeda could decide, Count Doulbriski came 
along with an auto ride in his mind. 

Mentally I made a bet on the count; actually I won 
it, for Uncle Simon’s niece got her wraps and departed 
with the Russian nobleman. Then there was a little ver- 
bal passage at arms between Gibson and Uncle Simon, 
Gibson intimating rather plainly that he considered the 
Russian an impostor. 


But Gordon displayed a rare subtlety< 
ing that he was uninterested, that a 
foolish to trouble over what a woman did 
“Give them rope, Mr. Gibson; give the 
start to vind it up themselves for the e 

Then he cackled. 

‘“When I want to make a voman dog 
her not to do it,’’ he added. 

But I observed later Gibson was y 
the count and, perhaps taking his cue fr; 
did not reproach the niece with her evid 
Russian. 

About this time another interesting | 
rialized in what I might call our cirele 
Chalmers, and, coincidentally, a broker 
Claymore. Hewas a pleasing man of th 
open-hearted American—a cigar, a coek 
appropriate time a bottle of wine—th 
plained, if he liked a chap. ‘ 

It was the evening that I received - 
it really came from Count Doulbriski—t 
mers’ place, that I discovered the latte 
a Hall of Chance, a temple dedicated to 
In the day it was a poolroom where o1 
fancy in horses; and at night one cou 
roulette wheel or sit sedately holding ¢; 

There were three of us going, Count] 
son and myself. I had been told not to 
and no wonder, for there was a sprea 
huge porterhouse steak had been ripene 
of the Hesperides; certainly the wines h 
from grapes grown there. And there wa 
of real men sitting about a board to d 
food. 

By nature and circumstances I wasap 
I felt myself slipping. A feeling of bra 
my bones from heaven knows where. I 
flipped a coin for a hundred dollars, vi 
would have taken a chance. A curio 
knowledge of why men lost fortunes ove} 
grew into my mind. 

Chalmers told of coming down to | 
Upper Australia and losing twenty tho 

.a night, cleaned out; then a chum had 
he won forty thousand pounds, and— 
trousers pocket, just as if it were a ni 
and tossed it on the table, where it 
thing of vibrant beauty— ‘‘and this pebl 
a laugh like a boy. f | 

Count Doulbriski was warmed intoso} 
of court life in Russia that caused Chi 
seem insignificant in the way of a gan| 
the Duke of Uralania, had gambled 
Carlo a territory half the size of Texas, 
had + 

But at this the Russian checked, ‘i 
“To gamble away large sums is wick, 
of it is foolish. I would rather be Mers 
Faust.” ly 

“TI agree with you, count,” Chalm} 
play is bunk. The sky is not the limit h’ 
Bunker Hill Monument. No high pli 
bucking the tiger or holding his tail.” ; 


I felt a marked insincerity in this § 
mers was too boyish, too human to 
for the keeper of a gambling joint. ] 
of the biggest gambling house in Ne\| 
artist could have painted his portrait 10 
Farmer From Iowa; I knew the great’ 
at Saratoga and his penchant was ar 
in front of a sublime picture of the Cru! 
would roll down his cheeks—theref@ 

Chalmers didn’t appeal to me; my lir)‘ 
two-dollar bet. 
As we rose from the table I was introdie 
Blendon. b 
Doctor Elias wore heavy lenses whit 
were, failed to hide completely the coli! 
eyes. Ashe looked at me I shivered. He18¥ 
Chalmers explained, and was living at °? 
I could see a long table draped with a c/s 
circumference at one end told me it w|™ 
roulette. In a richly furnished smaller ro/s” 

mellow light from above, was a cireula 
almost involuntarily—there had hardly e 
‘ing 


of play—the party drifted to it, and Cl 
mild game of poker would prove entertél!# 
pressed by anybody, I sat out; I ratheiM 
mers had an idea that a writer was hard 


Gibson, then the count, and on his left ¥® 
Blake, whom I had scarce noticed. Chai 
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that Blake had just come into a fortune 

s and was rather busily blowing it in. 

‘thing about the way Blake riffled the 

masklike set of his features when he bet, 

o promote him from the adolescent stage 
upon the blowing-in propensity. 

jair behind Count Doulbriski, asking him 

jection, declaring that I knew very little 
The Russian put a hand on my knee, 

g, “You will bring me beginner’s luck; 


3 time ten hands had been played I had 
ed the compass. Doctor Elias was the 
: had ever seen handle a pack; his slim, 
3 had, figuratively speaking, glue pads on 
ce was the face of a stone Buddha; his 
1s of a dead codfish gazed at through the 
a fishmonger’s shop; if there was any 
| it was frozen. 

sount was the prey; perhaps they might 
‘fically—just organized team play. The 
;, Blake, was there to raise the bet. That 
-in keeping with his reckless reputation, 
itin. And Chalmers sat, a cigar between 
‘he genial host. 

lay did not run high. Count Doulbriski 
ibson lost in a moderate way, and the 
uis play demanded, a call generally when 
| But once, when the count had called a 
| youth’s part, that young man turned, 
/gs and a pair of aces. 

ir of play and something whispered to me 
( Elias deal the cards. I did, but I saw 
‘ly he had not dealt a card from the bot- 
) had riffled them honestly enough, they 
Sense not an ordinary clean cut, but 
ked with a finger the middle of the pack 
“; it twice and replaced it on top, saying 
' poke for good luck, and two cuts for a 
| Mister Dealer.” 

fingers of .Doctor Elias swept the pack 
‘ttle byplay, and my eyes, that had been 
fe, shifting back to the doctor, I saw 
{' dealing, and the cards fell with a preci- 
a 
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It was Blake’s voice, lifted a little; but Chalmers put 
a hand on his arm. 

“You make it just the forty if you want to play. It’s 
high enough,” and shoved his own chips in. 

Again Doctor Elias just saw the call without raising. 

“Two cards,” the Russian said. When he raised his 
hand I saw that he had drawn a pair of eights; he had a full 
on queens. 

Blake drew one card, Chalmers two, and Doctor Elias 
said quietly, “‘ The dealer doesn’t take any. I’ll play these.”’ 

I breathed a little sigh of relief; if there had been any- 
thing wrong it had gone wrong; the doctor had probably 
a straight or a flush. 

I am sure the count thought so, for he bet fifty dollars. 
The juvenile raised it a hundred. Chalmers threw his 
cards down and Doctor Elias shoved a hundred and fifty 
into the pot without comment. 

The count fingered his chips indecisively as if he were 
puzzled, and I knew he was sure he had them beaten and 
was playing for another raise. 

“You’ve raised it a hundred, Mr. Blake,’’ he said pres- 
ently. ‘‘There’s your hundred and here are two hundred 
more.” He drew two bank notes from his pocket, for his 
pile of chips was down. 

“Call it,’”’ the boy’s voice answered as he shoved his 
chips in. 

“Two hundred,” Doctor Elias said meditatively. ‘“‘Two 
hundred,” he repeated. ‘“‘Well, gentlemen, let’s make it 
a man’s game,” he added after a pause; “‘she’s up five 
hundred.” 

“Gentlemen, not too high, please. This is just a friendly 
little game,’”’ Chalmers expostulated mildly. 

Doctor Blendon sat back and lighted a cigarette—the 
first I had seen him smoke. 

This touch, to me, was confusing. On the face of it it 
suggested that the doctor was bluffing, assuming an indif- 
ference, owing to great strength in his hand; but with my 
conviction that he was as subtle as a snake I felt certain 
that he had made this byplay to make the count think 
that this indifference was simply part of a heavy bluff—a 
double cross in acting, as it were. 

The count drew a slim leather note case from a pocket 
and started to open it, but I saw him suddenly start 
and then replace the pocketbook. He studied his cards 
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thoughtfully for a few seconds and threw them face down 
in the discard, saying, “I have a conviction that I’m lay- 
ing down the best hand.” 

Blake turned his cards down and said, “‘ You win, Mister 
Medico. I don’t bet five hundred against a pat hand.” 

The count shoved his chips over to Chalmers, saying, 
“There’s sixty dollars there. I’m too tired to play poker 
as it should be played. Fancy I’ll voyage back to the 
hotel.” 

“Well, it’s been a pleasant game,’’ Chalmers said 
blithely. “‘I’m out eighty dollars. The doctor has operated 
on our pocketbooks.” 

I thought so. As we strolled back to the hotel in the 
moonlight, Count Doulbriski asked, ‘‘Mr. Gibson, why 
did you kick me so hard in the shin; you nearly broke 
my leg?”’ 

“T was in a hurry; I was afraid you would raise the doe 
a thousand.” 

“Did you observe something that you stopped me?” 

“T didn’t, and I can’t make it out. At dinner I thought 
I knew Doctor Blendon, and when he started that play it 
all came back tome—who he is. He’s Silk-fingered Elias— 
that’s his name in card circles—and when he failed to raise 
at first I felt he had given you a come-on hand.” 

“You saved me a thousand or more, and I thank you,”’ 
the count declared. 

Next day Count Doulbriski asked me to take a stroll in 
the garden across from the hotel and there we sat upon a 
bench, admiring the magnificent vista of the river that 
laved the bank of the garden. It seemed to me that names 
in Claymore meant very little, for Uncle Simon, as Mr. 
Gordon, was no more misnamed than the canal, muddy, 
flat of face, which was called a river. 

Count Doulbriski asked me, after a few meditative 
puffs at his cigar, ‘‘My friend, you had opportunity last 
night for dispassionate observation. What do you think of 
our friends?” 

“T think, count, you were fortunate.” 

“Tn suffering but a small loss, is it not?’’ 

SEV agus 

“JT think so too. But do you know, it is not the amount 
of loss that annoys me—it is the trickery. Why can’t gen- 
tlemen play cards honestly? The hazard is enough. I 
don’t mind losing when I have a fair deal, but it does 
annoy me to be 
reincarnated as 
what you Amer- 
icans call the 
goat.”’ 

“They certainly 
made aset at you, 
count.” 

“Because I am 
rich and because I 
am a gentleman 
they decided I 
would be—another 
Americanism— 
easy.” 

The Russian 
held communion 
with his cigar for 
a few seconds, 
then asked ab- 
ruptly, ““What do 
you think of Mr. 
Gibson?” 

I laughed a lit- 
tle. I had been 
asking myself that 
very question. He 
had befriended the 
count, so he could 
not very well be in 
league with the 
forty thieves, the 
three others of 
them. I suggested 
this. 

The count con- 
curred in my view. 
“‘T will tell you 
why I asked this. 
Mr. Gibson is 
more angry over 
it than I am; he 
assured me that— 
I will give you his 
very words, they 
are at least pic- 
turesque—‘I am 
damned peeved at 
being played for a 
sucker—a boob.’”’ 
The Russian 
laughed. “‘Mafoi! 

(Continued on 
Page 91) 


h J name is not my 
name is not Nellie; 
no self-respecting 

model would dream of having a hick name 

like that. Also naturally, I am not a cloak 
model. There is no such thing. Cloak 
models went out of vogue along with plays 
about them. As for being beautiful, that 
has always been a subject for debate. 

Still, since Iam to remain anonymous, I 

suppose it will be all right to admit that 

I am a fairly good-looking girl. 

If you are expecting to read an exposé of 
a moving-picturesque occupaticn, crowded 
with girls who have few brains and fewer 
morals, this story is not for you. If you 
are looking forward to a thrilling confession 
which will sound like the dénouement of 
an old-fashioned melodrama, you are 
doomed to disappointment. If you cherish 
illusions about the innate viciousness of all 
traveling salesmen from Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, and points west, drop this magazine 
before your illusions are shattered. But if 
you would like to know something about 
one of the most interesting of feminine oc- 
cupations, an occupation by means of which 
many women have risen from obscurity to 
positions high in business, in society and 
on the stage, trail along. I think you'll 
be surprised. 

Modeling, which can be divided roughly 
into two classes—wholesale and retail—is 
different from any other occupation for 
women. In the first place, it is the only 
occupation for unskilled workers that pays 
a decent wage. Models average about 
thirty-five dollars a week, and any girl 
should be able to live on that. Second, it 
is almost the only occupation in which the 
supply does not exceed the demand. Pick 
up your paper almost any Sunday morn- 
ing, if you live in a big city, and you’re 
pretty sure to find ads for models. Third, 
modeling is the one job a girl can have that 
can be left absolutely behind when the 
working day is over. Stenographers, 
bookkeepers, in fact any office workers, 
usually have something of the office to 
think about when they get away from it. 
Chorus girls are always having to rehearse. 
But models have no responsibility. They 
parade their dresses or their coats all day, 
but when they’re out they’re free. 

Most models drift into the business from other occupa- 
tions. I, however, chose it seven and a half years ago, 
when I graduated from a New York high school. I 
couldn’t go to college, and I had no talent in any profes- 
sional line. Nor was I interested in office work. After 
studying the situation carefully I concluded that my only 
asset, outside of a fair intelligence, was my appearance. 

I was tall then, having already attained my full height 
of five feet eight, and I was built along stream lines. 
Judged by the standards of the Venus de Milo I hadn’t a 
good figure; too tall and thin. But judged by the stand- 
ards of New York modistes I was great. That’s why I re- 
fer to myself as an almost perfect thirty-four. The famous 
perfect thirty-six of fifteen years ago would be considered 
a monstrosity today. So would Venus de Milo, for that 
matter. Her ankles are impossible. 
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DECIDED to become a model, and spoke to the 
school’s vocational guide about it. She thought it was 
a good idea, and gave me some very sound advice. 

“With your looks,” she said, ‘‘you can easily get a job, 
and with your brains you can make something of it if you 
don’t think you’re above it. Of course you’ll have a time 
with your family, but don’t let that stop you. The tempta- 
tions in that business are no greater than in any other. It 
all depends on the girl.” 

I began watching the Sunday papers and noticed that 
clothing models were one kind of commercial commodity 
very much in demand. Every Sunday there were dozens 
of ads for models. ‘Must be tall,” they invariably read, 
“and have a good figure.’’ Frequently they added the 
encouraging information that experience was unnecessary. 
The salaries usually ranged from twenty-five to thirty-five 
dollars a week. They were mostly wholesale houses. 

Graduation took place on a Monday night. That morn- 
ing, armed with half a dozen ads, I went downtown to hunt 
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a job. It would be thrilling if I could detail my weary 
quest, and all that sort of thing, but as a matter of fact 
I was taken on at the second place I went to. It was very 
simple. A fat, good-natured-looking man, one of the 
bosses, took all the applicants into an anteroom where 
some dresses hung on racks. We put these on and walked 
up and down in the showroom before him, his partner, and 
a large woman with henna hair and chewing gum, who was 
the head of the showroom. Six girls, including me, were 
chosen. We were told to report at nine the next morning. 
Salary twenty-five dollars, work steady. Incidentally, 
although modeling is classed as a seasonal occupation, most 
houses have work all the year. A good model need never 
be without a job. 

That was my first experience in the modeling game, and 
I want to say right now that in all the years that have fol- 
lowed—I’m twenty-four now—I have never been insulted 
by any man and I have never seen any other girl insulted, 
unless she has stepped right up and asked for it. The 
tradition that the owner of a dress shop expects his models 
to stand for insults from buyers, in order to help along a 
sale, is just as ridiculous as the myth that the girls are com- 
pelled to go out and entertain the buyers as part of their 
job. I’m not saying that I’ve never gone to dinner or 
theater with an out-of-town buyer, and I’m not even say- 
ing that, having gone with one of them, he hasn’t tried to 
kiss me good night. If you call that being insulted, all 
right. But other men try to kiss girls good night, and other 
girls even let them. Why pick on the poor models? 

At dinner on graduation night the subject of my future 
came up. My parents were most apologetic about the 
necessity for my finding a job. I told them I had already 
found one, in fact was going to work in the morning. 
Naturally they were astonished. 

“You always were a secretive sort of girl,’’ mother said. 
““What’s the job?” 

I took*a long breath and gulped. It wasn’t easy to 
spring this, 
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a wholes: 
Thirty-second Street.- ] { 
awfully interesting.” 

A riot followed. I wa; 
wept over, stormed at, ¢ 
almost didn’t get to gradu 
next morning at nine o’elo 
the shop. One thing my 


overlooks. She is a wom 
but she passed some of th 
to me. 


On that Tuesday, with 
diploma locked away in a, 
education began. I’m ne 
people who hold forth abo 
school of hard knocks he 
any college, but from th 
human experience I defy 
anything more illuminatin, 
a writer! There are doze 
and dramas in every oneo 

Don’t think that everyt] 
the beginning or that th 
were no different from the 
used to associating with all 
like entering a new world, 
some time before I becami 
the foreign atmosphere, 
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NE of the hard things’ 
the beginning was wal 
place in a pink-satin slip| 
matter of fact, we were ju| 
_covered as most women} 
dresses; maybe more. || 
with these slips French-hi 
slippers and sheer black | 
was before the days of mi! 
the uniform is practical]; 
the exception of the stoc 
usually of the sheerest fl¢ 
the impression of none. 
It was dreadfully tirir| 
cially during the seasona 
were on our feet practic: 
the whole, the men we 
natured. Actually, thou, 
enough to do with them. 
less automatons. We'd w 
before them, and if any 
interested in a particular dress he’d ask i 
all had numbers—and the girl who had} 
him. That really constituted our entire | 
buyers. And practically every good hoi 
same system. 
It was very hard to convince my mothe 
In fact she was so distressed about whist 
my social downfall that one day, right init 
most terrific rush, she appeared on the se’? 
over. I was awfully embarrassed, at, 
because my mother is hampered by ver/é 
when it comes to speaking her mind. & 
anything frightfully shocking and, after si 
a pretext, she left without having madti 
afraid of. | 
That night when I got home we had ‘0 
the whole thing, and she promised to leit 
myself and not try to stop me again. ©! 
girls were much nicer than she’d expecte i 
that perhaps the pitfalls of the occupati! 
gerated by fiction writers. 4 
Speaking of the girls, I must tell you a ™ 
There were seven of us in all, includinj™ 
large henna one I spoke of before. She ¥¥' 
twenty-nine or thirty, Irish-American, 8% 
tempered and very hard-boiled. She’d bl! 
she was fourteen, and what she didn’t kr 
men, particularly men, wasn’t worth fin'é 
ing to Anna. She always wore very ™ 
dresses, a jump or two ahead of the sl: 
went there she used to pile her hair wal! 
head and fluff it out wildly. Later she pu™ 
and slicked it back tight, 4 la Frances V a 
she bobbed it. This year it’s shingled. he 
There’s been a Miss Anna in every I 
since. Always hennaed, always too stylis i 
nearly always with a fatal weakness forsol™ 
(Continued on Page 15 


ertain high spots in the recollections of 
unter, certain days that stand forth from 
ll those spent in boat and blind through- 
sir charm not necessarily occasioned by 
ds brought to bag, but by any combina- 
that chances to fit the mood of the in- 
titutes a perfect day. A string of clean 
ood consistent shooting after a few off 
unner has been performing poorly and 
r merely scratching an occasional cripple 
udden flight and a spurt of fast shooting 
ag of duckless days, the ardent hunter is 
‘home on the last day of the trip which 
Liipated for many months and which he 
repeated for many more; perhaps just 
/d and the smell of mud and rushes after 
yd spent indoors—any one of these or 
mbined may serve to make one of those 
l ever be framed in the memory of the 
4 
hese unexpected last-minute flights that 
high spots that will always stand out 
‘etions. I had promised several friends 
| come and bring quantities of ammuni- 
antee to show them quite the best duck 
yet fallen to their lot—always a foolish 
I have long since learned to beware of 
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fae ducks stop flying, the fish quit biting, 
ickens flush wild or cannot be found in 
ey are more numerous than blackbirds? 
| the drought breaks and it rains in floods 
4d why is it that you cannot find asingle 
iew snow when you’ve made some en- 
a good friend—a boast that you could 
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irived, heavily laden with shells. Mal- 
swidgeons, gadwalls and others had been 
in thousands, and the big redhead and 

was due any day. It seemed certain 
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standards, it would seem fast and furious to these men, who 
came from a section where jump shooting—following the 
banks of a creek or walking from pond to pond on the off 
chance of locating a few stragglers—was the only source 
of duck dinners. We were off an hour before daylight and 
settled down in our blinds to await the dawn and the 
ducks. The dawn came, but not the ducks. The usual 
early morning gabble of wild fowl was lacking and the 
marshes were strangely silent. The morning flight was not. 
I scanned the horizon for the next two days and never 
have I viewed such a duckless sky line. When we left the 
shack on the last morning of the trip it was agreed that we 
should come in from the blinds at noon so that we could 
make the train that was to bear the hunters homeward. 

Four geese passed over at dawn. The sun rose in a 
cloudless sky and the hands of my watch showed ten 
o’clock without a single bird brought to bag. Two of the 
boys had chosen a blind a few hundred yards beyond my 
own. They were restless and spent more time tramping 
about the island than in the blind. I knew that at the 
moment of parting they would grin and declare it the best 
hunt ever. But I dreaded that moment. Suddenly I 
heard a sustained hiss such as one can make by expelling 
the breath softly through set teeth. It was quite faint, but 
I knew it for the hiss of wings; not the soft wing whistles 
of gadwalls or other slow flyers, but the screech of speed- 
sters—redhead, canvasbacks or bluebills, whose wings 
seem too small to propel their heavy bodies—hurtling 
through the air above. I gazed straight up into the blue 
and the hiss of wings died out before I could locate the 
flock. Another followed, a third and afourth. Again and 
again my ears caught that faint sustained screech of flocks 
passing high overhead as I rose and motioned the boys on 
the island back into their blind. Far up the marsh I saw 
the flashes of white as the first flock tumbled down, then a 
level line of thirty or more dark specks swinging low over 
the water and boring straight back down the marsh toward 
our blinds. A second and a third flock tumbled, and still 
those hisses continued high overhead. 

That first bunch of thirty redheads made one sharp veer 
and streamed over the decoys in front of the island, taking 
the two gunners by surprise, and they fired several shots 
without drawing a feather. The ducks held on and the 
third one of the party, stationed in a blind off to the south, 
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began shooting, and the two on the island rose from their 
blinds to try to determine the results of his bombard- 
ment—and the second flock, a dozen or more bluebills, 
nearly knocked off their hats in passing over them from 
behind at high speed. 

While I was engaged in fretfully cursing this perform- 
ance—I wanted to see them start home with at least a few 
ducks and the time was short—five canvasbacks, all 
drakes, slipped in from nowhere and caught me asleep at 
the switch, so to speak. They were gone before I could 
shoot, but made a short wheel and came back over the 
decoys, head on and moving slowly, ready to light, the 
easiest sort of a shot; but I was overanxious and found 
the holes instead of the ducks and only bagged two. 

The man to the south had opened up again, and the two 
on the island were working on a flock that sifted past 
beyond their decoys. 


A Shower of Wild Ducks 


DOZEN bluebills made a whirl in front of my blind and 

I did some more ragged shooting and scratched out but 
one bird. After that I settled down, and when some twenty 
redheads came in, nicely bunched, I pulled down seven. 
The boys on the island rose to cheer the performance just 
in time to spoil a shot at a mob of green-wing teal that had 
made a determined slant at their decoys. Ducks were 
tumbling down far up the marsh, flock after flock, and 
hurtling back low over the water in the teeth of the wind, 
while the warning hiss of new arrivals high above had 
developed into a steady screech. Ducks streamed down 
from the sky in thousands. The whole expanse of the 
marsh was streaked with speeding lines of wild fowl. They 
decoyed on the first wheel, there being no great rafts of 
birds banked up in the big water to attract them. 

Three cans came in and I dropped them all, two drakes 
andahen. Those were the last canvasbacks of the day. A 
string of bluebills tumbled in above the decoys and four 
remained behind. Five buffleheads hurtled past and three 
shots failed to connect. While I was still wondering how it 
happened a lone greenhead came over from behind, craning 
his neck as he peered down at the decoys, and three sec- 
onds later he struck the water just beyond his wooden 


counterparts. A gang of redheads wheeled to come in, and 


when they were 
still fifty yards out 
I rose and began 
shooting into the 
head end of the 
flock. They de- 
clined to whirl or 
dodge, but held 
steadily on, in true 
redhead fashion, 
traveling at an 
angle that brought 
them past within 
twenty yards of 
me, and the bot- 
tom seemed to 
drop out of the 
flock as the last 
two shots raked 
through their 
ranks. 

The two on the 
island were shoot- 
ing steadily, but 
with indifferent re- 
sults, and between 
my own spurts of 
shooting I found a 
few seconds to ob- 
serve their per- 
formance and 
speculate as to 
why more ducks 
did not fall to their 
fire. At first it 
seemed that they 
were failing to see 
the birds as they 
came in, for they 
were shooting only 
after theduckshad 
passed over their 
heads or were an- 
gling away from 
them past the is- _ 
land. Later they 

(Continued on 

Page 157) 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THIE TRANSMOGRIFIEID HAUIRPY 
By Stewart White 


able gray boat Bill steered his craft 

directly back to Montague Harbor, 
which was entered about sunset. This in 
these northern lat- 
itudes implies a 
somewhat later 
hour than the word 
connotes in our 
habits and a 
sketchy evening 
meal had long since 
been prepared by 
Bill on his Ship- 
mate stove, and 
devoured by the 
two men in succes- 
sion,each relieving 
the other at the 
wheel. The Kitti- 
wake lay at anchor 
where they had 
left her twenty- 
four hours pre- 
viously, cable sus- 
pended straight 
down, her every 
line clearly re- 
flected in the still 
water. 

Bill rounded to 
about fifty yards 
from her; his re- 
verse ground fora 
moment; he 
stepped through 
the pilot-house 
window door, to 
drop his anchor 
overboard with a 
splash and a quick 
rattle of chains. 
By a single effort 
of his powerful 
frame he slung the 
light dinghy from 
the deck into the 
water. Then with- 
out a glance or a 
word to Marshall 
he jumped in and 


ANE the adventure of the undesir- 


sculled himself 
toward the Kitti- 
wake. 


Marshall, who 
had arisen in an- 
ticipation of being 
ferried across, shrugged his shoulders, laid down his little 
parcel of belongings, lighted a cigarette and sat down. It 
was a sweet evening, with a tender pink-and-green sky and 
dark reflections; and the screaming wild fowl had fallen 
silent, so only land birds sang. 

On the Kittiwake no life moved. Bill climbed aboard. 
The ports and windows suddenly glowed with electricity. 
Bill disappeared below. 

He was gone barely five minutes. At the end of that 
time he reappeared, dropped into his dinghy and sculled 
back to his own craft. 

“Hop in,” he urged Marshall, which was the last coher- 
ent word from Bill. 

His reply to the young man’s politely voiced good night 
was a grunt. Bill was no longer human. 


iI 


“(ATEP down, please,’’ the voice of X. Anaxagoras came 
to Marshall, hesitating at the companionway. 

The young man obeyed, to find himself once more in the 
presence of the white-clad professional aspect of his host. 
X. Anaxagoras sat behind his table; his fever-chart affair 
was in front of him, as were his pads and pencils; he had 
mounted the irritatingly sophisticated pince-nez in place 
of his friendly horn glasses. 

“Please be seated,” he invited briskly, without greeting. 
“We have, I trust, to record a gratifying improvement.” 

“There may be improvement,’’ Marshall acceded courte- 
ously. ‘“‘If so, I find myself unable to remark it.”’ 

_ “Nevertheless I am informed that in a certain recent 
contingency the pathological condition of soul which we 
are combating has been at least momentarily relieved.’ 
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He Ventured on the Turtle Deck; and Found That He Would Have the Greatest Difficulty in Staying on at All 


“It may beso,” agreed Marshall. ‘I naturally would be 
rejoiced to find you correct. The impulsive action to which 
you refer does not, however, impress me as more than a 
reaction to old habit of thought under the stimulus of 
unusual and dramatic circumstance. I do not, on after 
reflection, find that I possess the faintest interest in whether 
Bill is or is not captured by the revenue officers. My mo- 
mentary partisanship was no more a symptom of psychic 
health or improvement than a muscular contraction in- 
duced by galvanism is a symptom of physical health. What 
you interpret as interest is thus in no way fundamental, 
but is what one might call an external simulation.” 

“JT thank you for your very interesting analysis,’ re- 
joined X. Anaxagoras, who had listened attentively. He 
made a number of careful marks on his chart, the nature 
of which was not evident to Marshall. ‘‘I would call your 
attention to one thing, however,” he continued after this 
task was finished. ‘‘An external simulation is an exceed- 
ingly valuable therapeutic agent. The mere physical 
arranging of the muscles of the face into laughing lines 
makes the tiniest sort of a dent on the pnewma or soul or 
central ego, or what you please; and this in turn conveys 
that impression to the mind. In time this circle of cause 
and effect will end by producing a laughing condition of 
mind. Do not despise the value of external simulation.” 

“T shall not do so,’”’ assented Marshall, “‘though I con- 
fess that for the moment your precise meaning escapes me. 
This may be due to natural ineptitude, or perhaps to the 
stupidity of fatigue which has resulted from broken rest.” 

“The latter, I am assured,” said Anaxagoras, “‘as my 
proposition is at once clear and self-evident. Let us, how- 
ever, repair the condition by a good night’s sleep.” 
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dropping asleep was 
asperated realization that 


FP, Aay seen what that girl was |i] 


“‘She’s a good navigator, then?” 
glancing out of the window at the sho 
tortuous channel. a 

“She can handle her pretty well,” A 
him, rattling the stove covers. { 

Nothing more was said until the tab 

“‘T’ll relieve her at the wheel if you! 
Marshall. ‘It looks like plain sailing U 

“Thanks, no. Sit in and eat. I me 
He drew up his own stool withou 
“Devil of a time getting her to pc 
remarked. Marshall gathered that 
and not his sister. ‘‘The clutch is ba 
job the first chance I get. Until I pot 
her I found I was turning against the 

He chatted on cheerfully, while M: 
When he had finished he dumped his 
pan and arose. 

“Come into the pilot house when y 
said, and disappeared. i 

Marshall finished his breakfast slov 
that there was no reason he should n 
he kept one eye cocked at the engin 
with a flash of vexation at himself, he 
of his coffee and made his way to the] 
barely entered that cubby-hole whe 
room door open and shut, and the sou 
ber of the party making her way aft. 

“Had breakfast already?’ shouted 

“Not yet; been doing up my quarter 

It was the first time Marshall had hea 
voice. For the flash of an instant he 


i 
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intonations. Then mentally he charac- 
, and conceived that it went inseparably 
bushy eyebrows. What he did with the 
sbrows of his former conception it is im- 
'Now they were bushy and black, and the 
with them was square-cut and severe— 
| type. Bobbed hair on that sort of thing 
‘Lots of these middle-aged harpies had 
| nice hands. Many a man had been woe- 
2 modern fashions until he had overtaken 
dmiration and looked back into the face 

Comic papers made much of it. Harpy, 
y had he thought of her as a young girl, 
/3ister, undoubtedly; and X. Anaxagoras 
‘ken. Sospake his cherished indifference; 
\mall and weak and cowed within him 
‘ead and dared to say, ‘‘Lie; and you 


i was a contralto voice, but with an up- 


‘ily at this impertinence. Where did this 
ome from, and what was it? He had not 
{existence before. It gave him an uneasy 
of an alien intrusion, an invasion. The 
1. up short. Invasion? That was how he 
| experience of the first night. Was this 
‘e same? 

13que movement as though shaking some- 
‘om his soul. There was one thing about 
jag to be fooled with any more. It was as 
) on your face that she was deliberately 
‘\is might be banal tactics to arouse inter- 
at even a middle-aged harpy of a mascu- 
(lly as to eyebrows—had some remnant 
ieferred to leave with him an illusion as 
¢ What rot he was thinking! But he’d 
/e exasperating web of incident, at any 
any excuse—cigarettes—would do for a 
»2abin. He made a half movement. 


“Would you mind taking her a minute?’’ requested the 
healer of souls just at this moment. ‘Go right up the 
channel to the end of this island, and then take the passage 
to the left. I'll be back by the time you get through there. 
I want to look at that clutch.” 

He delivered the wheel into Marshall’s reluctant hands 
and disappeared. The young man steered glumly, one ear 
turned toward the engine room, one eye cast at the ship’s 
clock over his head. After twenty minutes the gruff voice 
floated up to him from the engine room. 

“How are you getting on, Sid?” it asked. 

The reply was lost. 

“T’m going forward to read awhile,’ the voice went on, 
“Call me if you need me.”’ 

The stateroom door opened and closed. Marshall made 
in private a remark that, had it been overheard, would 
promptly have gone down on the healer of souls’ symp- 
tomatic fever chart. 

“Damn that clutch!’’ quoth Marshall fervently. 


Iv 


E STARED straight ahead and steered. The channel 

between the long low islands was that through which 
they had come from Vancouver. Shortly he left to star- 
board the pass by which they had entered; and shortly 
after, following directions, he put the wheel over and 
rounded the head of the island. The morning had thinly 
overcast, and the distant mountains had shrouded their 
shoulders. An intermittent wind of considerable strength 
sent cat’s-paws scurrying across the waters. These little 
gusts could have slight influence in raising anything re- 
sembling a sea, but they seemed to possess a surprising 
violence. With yachtsman’s instinct Marshall cast his 


eyes about him for the barometer. The black hand stood 
at 29.6. The gold stationary hand was at 30.1. Marshall 
opened his eyes at this discrepancy. If the healer of souls 
set the instrument regularly, as a seafaring man should, 
this indicated a tremendous and portentous drop. On the 


other hand, the gold indicator might not have been touched 
for days. It did not matter. 

The healer of souls reappeared, wiping his hands on a 
piece of waste. He glanced about him to determine his 
position. 

“All right; I’ll take her,’’ he said briefly. 

Marshall surrendered the wheel; and as he saw no par- 
ticular reason for remaining in the pilot house he made his 
way to the after deck. The prospect was wild and inter- 
esting—a succession of low wooded islands to starboard in 
an unbroken chain, and lofty inland mountains to port, 
whose snowy summits were alternately concealed and 
revealed by a hurrying murk. The channel between varied 
in width, but was nowhere more than a few miles wide. 
But now, even in this narrow confine, the sweep was suffi- 
cient to raise quite a respectable bob of a slop. There was a 
bite in the wind that soon drove the young man below. 

He might have found amusement and education new to 
him in some of the books snugly tucked behind their rack 
shelves. A glance at the titles, however, stimulated in him 
only a faint wonder and a little flicker of half-contemptuous 
amusement. The Creative Power in the Individual, From 
the Unconscious to the Conscious, Our Unseen Guest: 
Suggestion and Autosuggestion were the first that caught 
his eye. He went no farther, but flung himself full length 
on the bunk and let his mind go blank. 

Here he fell into a half doze from which he was aroused 
by the shrill and piercing note of the Kittiwake’s air 
whistle. Toot, toot, toot-toot-toot, it spoke. Sounded 
like a signal. Marshall thrust his head above the hatch 
and looked about. No other vessel was abroad. The 
wooded shore line seemed to be unbroken except for a little 
rocky cove or indentation wherein a typical gasoline fishing 
boat. lay. While his eye rested on this, however, a tiny 
figure appeared on its after deck and waved a white cloth. 
Probably Anaxagoras was signaling to a friend, he thought; 
but the incident was to recall itself to him later. 

(Continued on Page 83) 


Marshall Recovered Himself and Cast. 


The Light Line Fell Across the Cockpit of the Fishing Boat 
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Controlled Sugar in Australia 


O LONG as misguided enthusiasts or motivated poli- 

ticians in this country are promoting price fixing of 
this or state control of that, we shall do well to observe 
experiences in these directions in other countries. Every- 
where the difficulties of decontrol are encountered. It is 
so easy to take hold, so hard to let go. In the matter of 
sugar, the Commonwealth of Australia is now trying to 
decide whether to let go or take another hold. 

Government control of sugar was inaugurated early in 
the war. In effect, the price to growers and trade has been 
fixed, and the refiners were practically the agents of the 
government. Partly for fiscal reasons, partly out of politi- 
cal exigencies, the prime minister has decided that a change 
must be introduced. He strives to secure agreement of 
producers and refiners in advance of legislation. 

Behind the question stands a particular background. 
Sugar is raised in North Australia. The bulk of the con- 
sumers are in South Australia, where the labor movement 
is strong. It is therefore partly a geographical question. 
The doctrine of white Australia is also involved. The sugar 
growers have always demanded protection against black- 
grown sugar. The word ‘‘black-grown”’ does not mean 
exactly black, but includes brown and yellow, and the ex- 
clusion is particularly directed against Java and Mauritius. 

The sugar agreement expired on June thirtieth. The 
state has on hand some fifty-seven thousand tons of sugar. 
This will have to be held under heavy charges awaiting a 
short crop or must be exported at a loss of some thirty 
dollars a ton at present prices. The government does not 
dare hold the bag any longer, so alternative proposals have 
been put forward by the prime minister. 

One proposal is simply to drop all governmental ar- 
rangements and go back to a straight tariff on imported 
sugar, the rate to be fought out in Parliament. The second 
proposal is a two-year bridge to the same. During these 
two years an embargo shall be held against black-grown 
sugar. A nongovernmental sugar pool is to be organized. 
The pool is to make arrangements with refiners for refining 
and distribution. The price to growers shall be not over 
twenty-seven pounds sterling a ton during the first year, 
and during the second year shall be fixed by a tribunal of 
arbitration at a figure not to exceed that. The price to 
consumers shall not be over four and a half pence a pound. 
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The price of export sugar during the two years would be 
fixed by a commission. In this manner the government 
believes that during the next two years the sugar industry 
will have opportunity to attain stability and security. 

The brunt of the arrangement falls on the growers. The 
last fixed price was thirty pounds a ton. The new price, 
twenty-seven pounds, was lower than the world price in 
June. This fact makes the embargo against black-grown 
sugar illusory. After two years the sugar grower must fight 
for a protective tariff, and the doctrine of white Australia 
is thereby given a rebuff. 

The arrangement pleases nobody, but all seem to have 
agreed to accept the scheme as the best obtainable. The 
concern of the government is to get out of the dilemma of 
control, displease as little as possible, and let sugar fight 
its way into the open as best it can. The situation affords 
a good illustration of the troubles of government control. 


Unemployment in Britain 


HBP occupation of the Ruhr.is blamed for the continu- 

ance of unemployment in England. The figures of the 
British Labor Ministry, however, do not lend positive sup- 
port to this contention. At the close of the fiscal year some 
1,295,000 workers were receiving unemployment benefits. 
The largest number were workers belonging to shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, steel and iron founding trades, and to 
the cotton industry. One wonders how the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr has thrown or kept these men out of work. 
In what way could discontinuance of Ruhr industries cause 
shutdown of shipbuilding and repairing on the Clyde? 
Surely these shipyards were not using German steel plates 
instead of domestic plates! One would fancy that shutdown 
of metal plants in the Ruhr would mean more work for iron 
and steel founding in the United Kingdom, since they have 
the coke. The Ruhr is not the center of the German 
cotton industry. Were German factories in the area of 
occupation heavy buyers of British cottons in preference 
to their own? That is the converse of what has been 
usually understood. The unemployment of linen workers 
can hardly be due to the presence of the French in the 
Ruhr, since the raw materials come largely from Russia, 
and the decline of the Russian flax growing can hardly be 
laid at the door of France. All in all, as one goes through 
the list of the occupations of the unemployed, one fails to be 
convinced that the French occupation of the Ruhr is the 
direct, or even effectively contributing, cause of the lack of 
work. 


The Continuance Evil 


N MANY of our courts the favorite activity of the judge 

appears to be the granting of continuances, either with 
or without sufficient cause. There are many valid reasons 
for postponement of a case when it has been reached on 
the calendar. Within limits, a judge will not feel justified 
in refusing a continuance when it is apparent that the side 
asking for it will be deprived of a legitimate advantage if 
the request is denied. Moreover, he will wish to treat with 
consideration members of the bar who are fellow officers 
of his court, and take due account of personal and domestic 
circumstances as well as purely legal ones. We should not 
censure as a sinister exercise of judicial authority the 
granting of a continuance to an overworked assistant 
district attorney as the result of a side-bar intimation that 
he was hoping to get in a week’s fishing, or a delay to a 
young attorney who had just confessed that he stood com- 
mitted to the bliss of an approaching honeymoon. 

The continuances to which we direct attention are those 
that grow out of a deliberate policy of obstruction. Re- 
peated postponements give witnesses an opportunity to 
scatter. They make clean-cut recollection difficult if not 
impossible. They rub the bloom off testimony and wear 
down the side that is pressing for early trial. In criminal 
cases long delays are often desired in order that public 
opinion may cool and popular indignation subside. In the 
large cities criminal lawyers jockey with uncommon skill so 
that their clients may appear before judges who havea repu- 
tation for lenity and-shun the courts that treat ’em rough. 

There is no secret about the motives that actuate at- 
torneys to move for unwarranted continuances. They are 


well known to bench and bar; to clerk, t 
And yet who can blame the lawyer, he 
ploy for the advantage of his client - 
that is calculated to react to his benefit? 
self must bear the blame if he makes it 
repeated continuances upon flimsy and 
texts, though he may plead that he does, 
professional courtesy; that refusals woul 
to implication that counsel had misrep 
cumstances upon which he based his » 
may be said in passing, is not infrequent] 

To the layman it would appear that sor 
like some of our physicians, pay too mue 
gods of professional etiquette, and pay it 
cost, but at the expense of justice or out. 
weary litigants. Courtesy is a trait t} 
beyond all praise whether in the court or 
but if it is to defeat the ends of justice, bi 
kill patients, it becomes an intolerable ty 
go the way of other tyrants. 

It is searcely possible to effect overnigh 
in time-hallowed customs of doing busines 
whether in highways or in policies, usualh 
but we cannot feel that much hardship ¢ 
the gradual abolition of the continuance ¢ 
will make it increasingly hard to get cont 
upon valid and closely scrutinized grow 
experience no difficulty in adjusting itself 
tions. Moreover, the mills of justice will gi 
faster and the task upon which our lega 
been so long engaged will be materially | 
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The Pay-as-You:Go Ch 


OW that a sane Fourth has becon 
part of American life, it is time 4 

ning for a sane Christmas. Old-fash 
giving, the original purpose of which was 
children the significance of the day, has | 
promiscuous Christmas trading. Uneoni 
become entangled in the meshes of a sys! 
which both parties are commonly losers.) 
These annual riots of competitive ex 
in tremendous economie waste. It is ;. 
for the authors of the overdone Ka 


freely upon every Tom, Dick and Hav: 
quaintance that it is the middle of Mar 
of their holiday bills is paid. There is e 
for believing that the Lord loveth a ch 
cheerful giving, whether to one’s ,* 
poor and unfortunate, is quite a differe_ 
dulgence in an indiscriminate orgy of tril 
Fortunately, there is a simple and ek 
putting gift giving back where it belong) 
in the home and in the very narrow circle 
friends. The employment of this methore 
more difficult than the exercise of a i 
of a little moral courage. Those who he 
as-You-Go Christmas declare that theyv 
have any other kind. Their system is 4 
gift that they buy. "As a result they make 
but they have the enormous satisfactio0 
December holiday with November a 
instead of with income that is not receiv: 
or February. As a rule, buying for ci 
thoughtful and weighty transaction thar! 
and it has a strong tendency to curb exe 
essential gifts for nonessential persons. | 
The substitution of the Pay-as-You-) 
the annual potlatch that we have latel/) 
works hardship to no one. It means wis¢#! 
expenditure within the immediate home 
generosity toward the really needy and i 
merchant will not suffer by it, for if hee 
penny wares during December his custo# 
penniless that they cannot buy the mor 
in January and February. The Pay-as-! 
is well worth a trial. If its benefits hav De 
by its friends it will be easy enough to 
potlatch system another year. 
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. js known by his own 
ory man is known by his 
ks; every machine, 
‘al or governmental, is known by its own 
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machinery for the administration of 
As been indicted by the great majority of 
sars as inefficient in protecting the con- 
ity that justice shall be administered 
( delay. 
cainery has likewise proved inefficient in 
gat primary and paramount purpose of 
§ announced in our great Magna Charta: 
\ rights’ —the unalienable rights of 
i: are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
‘ents are instituted among men.” 
cnt purposes of government are written 
s/onstitutions, either in exact phrase or 
4 
é: against our judicial machinery is ap- 
7 our laymen but by our lawyers, who in 
yl bar associations annually enter their 
chis indictment on these two great con- 
| and rhetorically resolve in plausible 
tering generality against their continu- 
resolutions serve as little more than 
rbar meets. Chief Justice Taft has been 
summing up the whole matter as follows: 


aon of criminal law is a national disgrace.” 


edure at Old Bailey 


< read much and heard more about the ef- 
fi1e English judicial machinery in dealing 
Hsvagally in the administration of simple, 
j tice. To find out whether that reputation 
ctual administration by trial and appeal 
ninal courts, I made personal observa- 
them where, if there was any unusual 
fiency, it 
tiikely to 
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I as the 
stongested 
_ »pulation 
-went to 
tthe Cen- 
ourt of 
held, and 
al studied 
mal cases 
| was my 
troughout 
ié by three 
Ss the high 


Itter idea 
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Court Room Number 


Fae 


court attendants, the jury, the barristers, the solicitors, the 
prisoner’s dock, the witness stand, and so on, can be best 
understood by examining the picture of Court Room No. 
1 as appears herein. 

An outline of the order and method of procedure in the 
murder trial of Alexander Campbell Mason, as shown from 
the record, is as follows: 

Wednesday, July 11, 1923. Sessions House, Old Bailey. 

At 10:30 A.M., which is the regular hour for convening 
this court, the prisoner standing in the dock, where it ap- 
pears in the picture, was addressed as follows by the clerk 
of the court: ‘“‘Alexander Campbell Mason, you are 
charged on indictment and also on an inquisition found 
against you by a coroner’s jury, that on the 9th of May in 
this year you murdered Jacob Dickey. Are you guilty or 
not guilty?” 

The prisoner answered: ‘Not guilty, sir.” 

The names of the jurors were at once drawn from a 
small box on the clerk’s desk, their names called, and they 
took their places in the jury box, which appears on the 
left of the picture. There was no voir dire examination of 
any of the jurors as to any challenge for cause. Two lady 
jurors were challenged peremptorily (without stating any 
cause), and their places taken by two male jurors. An 
oath was administered separately to each juror, who in 
addition to the personal oath held in his right hand the 
Bible, which he kissed at the conclusion of the oath. 

The names of prospective jurors, drawn from the small 
jury box by the clerk in open court, were selected from a 
list of the parliamentary voters at the last election. 

The whole time occupied in getting the jury, administer- 
ing the twelve several oaths and the two peremptory 
challenges, was not more than five minutes. Most ex- 
traordinary to an American lawyer or jurist! 

After the jury was qualified the clerk of the court 
addressed them as follows: ‘‘Members of the jury, the 
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One — Better Known as Old Bailey—in London 


prisoner, Alexander Campbell Mason, is 
charged on indictment and also on an in- 
quisition found against him by a coroner’s 
jury, that on the 9th of May in this year he murdered 
Jacob Dickey; to this indictment and inquisition he has 
pleaded not guilty and it is your charge to say, having 
heard the evidence, whether he be guilty or not.’ 

It should be observed here that there were no prelim- 
inary or dilatory pleas made to the indictment, such as 
motions to quash, pleas in abatement, demurrer, and the 
like, so frequent in our American courts. 

Doubtless one reason why such pleas are not favored 
and seldom used, is due to the fact that if the indictment 
is in any wise defective an amendment may be made in 
the trial court, upon order of the justice, without calling 
a new grand jury. 


Preliminaries Cut Short 


HE counsel for the Crown, Sir Richard-Muir, opened 

the case on behalf of the prosecution in an orderly and 
detailed statement of the evidence about to be offered, first 
using engineer’s maps and plans, photographs, and.so on, 
giving the geography of the place and its surroundings 
where the crime was alleged to have occurred. He entered 
into much detail as to the testimony of the leading wit- 
nesses who would be called, occupying in his opening state- 


-ment one hour and seven minutes. 


It should be proper here to correct an impression that 
prevails that the barrister conducting the prosecution is a 
K. C., or king’s counsel. Quite the contrary is true. The 
attorney-general of the English Government selects coun- 
sel for the Crown among the able barristers of the different 
assizes, in proportion to the criminal business to be done, 
six being selected for life for the Central Criminal Court of 
London—three leaders and three juniors. From among 
these the director of public prosecutions makes the selec- 
tion in each particular murder case and such other cases 
as he deems of sufficient public interest to be prosecuted 
by the Crown. The director 
of public prosecutions is 
chosen directly by the 
Crown. 

This dispatch with which 
the preliminaries leading up 
to the opening statement of 
the prosecutor were dis- 
posed of will be more clearly 
understood when itisknown 
that he began his opening 
outline of the evidence at 
10:40. His lordship, in his 
summing up to the jury at 
the close of the case, to 
which reference will later be 
made, used this language as 
to the character of the crim- 
inal transaction, as shown 
by the record: f 

Justice Rigby Swift — 
“Members of the Jury, on 
the night of the 9th of May, 
at about half past nine, 
Jacob Dickey was foully 
murdered. He was a taxi- 
cab driver. He was a man, 
as far as we know, of per- 
fectly good character and 
respectable habits. 

He was a family man with 
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The News 


ROM newspaper headlines 
ft almost any old weekday 
You would gather twas mur- 

der, slush, scandal and sheik 
day: 

Bathing-suit Beauties in Board- 
walk Parade, 

The Latest in Cuties Dolled up 
and Displayed, 

One Maid from Jap-land, 

Many from Lap-land, 

Peaches are Picked from all over 
the Map-land! 

Five Men Arrested for Driving 
while Drunk! 

Lady’s Remains are Expressed in 
a Trunk! 

Wife Wields an Ax 

When Her Husband Grows Laz, 

And then Places the Blame on the 
Federal Tax! 

Woman’s ‘‘Unconscious’’ Re- 
vealed in Her Dreams! 

Schoolgirls All Using Cosmetics SHAWN TE;LWALTER DE LAN 
and Creams! 

Baby Bites Brother! 

Couple Kiss Till They Smother! 

Young Man Elopes with His Stepfather’s Mother! 

Visiting Lord on a Lecturing Bat 

Calls Americans Crude—and then Passes the Hat! 


In a corner remote— 

At the Primaries Vote, 

If You Pick a Poor Mayor You Yourself Pay the 
Note! 

And the Cables Report the Italian Intrigue 

Would Appear to Endanger the Life of the League! 


Snapshots of Murderers, Mermaids and Missing Ones, 
Stories that feature both Hating and Kissing Ones, 
Scores Get Divorces and Dozens Elope! 
Hollywood Stars are Addicted to Dope! 

Weekdays and Sundays, 

All of them Gun-days, 

Comics, Cartoons and Society’s Fun-days! 

Dear Dainty Darlings in Débutante Dress! 

Smart Young Society Drinks to Excess! 

Congressman Gee, 

Just Returned from Paree, 

Says We’ve got to Save Europe—That’s Simple to See! 
Cut-ups for Kiddies and Crime Courses Cursory, 
Simplified Slang for the Schoolroom and Nursery! 
Débutante Vandal 

Stirs Up Social Scandal 

By Dancing Al Fresco to the Light of a Candle! 
Visiting Countess Receives Wild Applause 

When She Talks on America’s Follies and Flaws! 


In a corner obscure— 

Further Strife on the Ruhr, 

Where the French Occupation is Cramping 
Kultur! 

From the Latest Reports, unless Matters 
Abate, 

We May Soon See in Europe a New War of 
Hate! — Adelaide W. Neall. 


Touring 


Reproduced from advance proofs 
of the Automobile Guide Book of 
1932, and published through the 
courtesy of Local No. 16, Amalga- 
mated Billposters of the United 
States. 

OUR No. 7489. Springville 

to Corson’s Center. Road 
maintained by Coverall Billpost- 
ing Company. 

Pole markings. From Spring- 
ville to Birchtown—Apgar’s Am- 
moniasigns. From Birchtown to 
Richfield—Sooner’s Scented 
Soap signs. From Richfield to 
Corson’s Center—Seidenheim- 
er’s Spaghetti signs. 

Route—From Conlon’s Cus- 
tard signboard, Springville, fol- 
low right-hand road past Autogo 
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Why McClosky Rode to the End of the Line 


Turn left and climb steep grade to top of Seven County 
Hill, where fine view of one county may be had through 
knot hole in Brook’s Best Butterine sign. Gimlets for bor- 
ing holes may be purchased for fifty cents at Coaxem Inn 
on left side of road near Smith’s Snappy Soup sign. 

From Seven County Hill follow down grade past 
Toomey’s Tires sign, Reynolds Rustless Razor sign and 
Norton’s Noodles sign to Green Valley (7 miles). 

Here, excellent view of Mount Memento may be en- 
joyed from top of Wilson’s Wire Wheels sign. Ladders for 
rent or sale at Wiggle Inn and Thin Tea House—both 
places being recommended by the Coverall Billposting 
Company. 

Leaving Green Valley, keep straight ahead between 
continuous line of billboards to Cramer’s Crossroad, where 
speed should be reduced to enable tourist to read fine print 
in Levy’s Luscious Limburger sign (10 miles). 

Follow straight road again to Ruggles Ripping Rain- 
coats sign and then turn sharply to right, avoiding left turn 
past Riley’s Rich Rat Biscuit sign. Straight ahead once 
more to Kenny’s Dam (14 miles). 

Kenny’s dam, constructed in 1694 by Abraham Kenny, 
is one of the points of historic interest on the tour. Al- 
though every effort has been made recently to hide it 
from the public, the determined tourist can still ob- 
tain a glimpse of the dam by lying flat on the road- 
side and peering beneath the billboard displaying 
Mostil’s Mosquito Menace. 

From Kenny’s Dam, follow 
left-hand road between bill- 
boards to Sunbeam Sauce sign 


Truck Company sign to Ste- DRAWN BY EDWIN MARCUS 
phen’s Stubbers sign (2 miles). 


- Off With the New and On With the Old 
Wife —‘‘The Wretch! He’s Seeing That Divorced Wife Again!,”” 
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N 1937 the Democrats were swept i 

whelming vote. Senator O’Brien 
speech. — % 
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3 YO i Camppen L Soup ‘COMPANY aR afer” 


Quality! This one word is the best 
description of Campbell’s famous beans with 
their delicious tomato sauce. Campbell’s 
nation-wide reputation could only have 
been won by products whose quality is 
a apparent the moment you taste them— 

whenever and wherever you buy them. 
Selected beans—strictly up to the Campbell’s 
cs) standard. Tomato sauce that comes right 
ses ns from the hearts of the finest, most tempting 
3 fruit. Prepared and blended by chefs of 
renowned skill. No wonder that hosts of 
» as people insist on getting Campbell’s Beans! | 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada. 


wMefptell BEANS 


SLOW -COOKED DIGESTIBLE 
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under my direction, although to collect 

animals was with them a passion. 
Nothing that stood on four feet escaped 
their interest and attention. They purchased 
an expensive country place on Long Island, 
which, so far as I could ever ascertain, served 
chiefly as the winter quarters of their circus. 
I remember when Vernon Castle had gone 
into the breeding of police dogs they had at 
one time twenty-eight canines to be cared 
for and fed. The amount of milk required 
for the puppies was always a surprise to Irene 
and a cause of discussion with her farmer. 

On onetoccasion, sitting in my office, a 
stocky-looking individual was ushered in. 
When I asked the object of his visit, he thrust 
avery crumpled and none too clean slip into 
my hand. 

I examined it and found it was an order 
to pay him fifteen hundred dollars for a 
horse purchased by Irene as she had passed 
through Boston a few weeks before. There 
was no excuse for doubting the validity of her 
signature, but as she had been in Boston 
only between two trains I was naturally 
wondering hew she had discovered the horse. 

But the Castles, no matter how serious 
were their engagements, always managed to 
find time to buy. They were constitutional 
spenders. Their day was never complete 
unless they had bought something. Automo- 
biles were purchased with a joyous careless- 
ness I have never seen equaled. Fur wraps 
fell upon Irene’s lovely shoulders like manna 
from heaven. 

I have often been asked as regards their 
vogue in Paris. Their first appearance there 
was at Olympia, where they had been prom- 
ised the sum of one hundred frances for one 
week’s trial. They were then living in a small 
mansard room. No heat, no electricity, 
nothing but their supreme confidence in their 
future. 

This tryout proved a dismal failure, but 
Vernon begged for a second week, assuring 
the management that they had something 
up their sleeve in the shape of a scene in 
which he was a tin soldier and she a colum- 
bine, the final moment of the set showing 
Irene disappearing up the chimney while Vernon fell in a 
heap of dismay. 

This was a glorious success. Above all, it served to at- 
tract the proprietor of the Café de Paris, who offered them 
an additional fifty francs a week if they would dance there 
after supper. 

Following their number, great was their surprise to see a 
very smart young man get up, throw a hundred-frane note 
on a plate and then pass it himself around the tables. The 
collection amounted to over five hundred francs, which was 
gracefully presented to the lovely Irene. The youth who 
had followed his generous impulse was the Grand Duke 
Dimitri of Russia. 

Another venture into management which reveals my 
occasional lapses into gullibility introduced on the scene a 
young and good-locking man with an ingratiating manner 
who came to me one day to suggest a scheme which seemed 
a marvelous opportunity. It was theoretically so simple, 
and merely involved the leasing of one of the great piers 
at Atlantic City for Easter Week, opening with a program 
of artists which would surely pack it. 


[in Castles’ menagerie did not come 


An Outrageous Proposal 


HIS youthful impresario proposed that we should each 

put up fifteen hundred dollars. It was my name which 
was affixed to the contracts for artists, for equipment, for 
billing and all the rest; thus I made myself responsible 
financially. Among others who were to appear under our 
management was Fritz Kreisler. He was certain to draw 
double the amount fixed as his guaranty. 

Everything moved along briskly. My profits.in imagina- 
tion were already in the bank, when lo, on the Saturday 
before the great week I awoke in New York to realize that 
we were in the grip of the very worst blizzard of the winter! 
Snow, wind and sleet combined actively during the day to 
tie up all traffic to Atlantic City. Every special between 


Philadelphia and this popular resort was canceled. Twenty ° 


hundred chairs destined to seat the large audience were 
either smashed or dashed into the sea. The elaborate an- 
nouncements were washed from the walls. Wreck and 
disaster were flashed over the wires. When the sun came 
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out late on Easter Sunday its rays warmed merely a few 
straggling visitors who wandered in isolation upon the de- 
serted boardwalk. 

So I had to face the heavy losses, which even the sub- 
sequently pleasant weekdays reduced in only asmall degree. 
However, my experience was valuable, and I have never 
since bought an Easter hat until after Easter! 

Many amusing incidents have happened in my office, 
for I was always blessed with a sense of humor. I remem- 
ber one story which is especially worth telling. I was sitting 
at my desk when it was announced that a man who had 
called for the third time was very anxious to see me. The 
visitor said that his name would mean nothing, but that 
his business was of considerable importance. 

T inquired about his appearance, age, and so on, and my 
secretary replied that she thought he was a near-gentleman, 
a description, by the way, which fitted him like the brand- 
new gloves he wore. 

He came in with a very furtive and confidential manner 
and said, ‘“‘ Madame, I have long since desired to meet you. 
I have followed your career with sincere admiration.” I 
nodded gratefully. ‘I see that I have been correctly in- 
formed, and that madame is a little plump.”’ I weighed 
over two hundred pounds. Again I acquiesced. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you would like to remove some of the superfluous fatty 
deposit?” 

“Most certainly,’’ I answered. 
thing?’”’ 

“Ah, thatiswhy lambhere. I have just comefrom abroad 
with a wonderful remedy which I procured after months 
of effort. I have this for sale. There is no danger whatever, 
madame, in trying it. It must be applied externally.” 

I inquired as to the price, and my visitor informed:me 
that the treatment cost usually five hundred dollars, but 
that I would prove such a splendid advertisement. of its 
curative power that he would make a special price to me 
of three hundred. 

He went on to state that this liquid must be well rubbed 
into such portions of the body as were unusually obese— 
“‘although,”’ he said, looking at me intently, “‘in madame’s 
case, the lotion would have to be very generously applied 
over a considerable surface.” 


“Can you suggest any- 
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Again I nodded my 
this tragic fact. 

“‘T presume,” ] 
my maid instruction 
application.” 

Then approaching : 


= 


and said, “Ah, madam 
the treatment in you 
should have to apply th 


self. I am ready to beg 
to your convenience,” 

I jumped from my ; 
door and exclaimed, “ 
dler! You insolent imp 
propose that I should p 
dollars for the privilege 
tery to mention!” 

I was so convincing ij 
raged propriety that tl 
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we anticipated prohibition, as only | 
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It was this last ruling which prev 
doing, for despite the fact that in \ 
crowded in hundreds to be served )! 
apple pie by volunteers of dition) 
we had asplendid jazz band, a fine 
and attractive diversions, it was not 
became familiar with our condition a 
deserted for similar resorts where % 
instead of lemonade. | 

Broadway and Booze had formed: 
ing could break. 

We finally sold out. The place wit 
fessional cabaret manager, the lid ce 
flung wide open, and the money we |tl 
covered and increased by our suece 

When I next sidetracked in bil 
producer of musical comedies, whicl ¢! 
siderable disapproval on the part oft 
tain managers hailed it with delight, h 
building of theaters had outstripped 
tions. Thus I became associated wi 
and with Lee Shubert in that form ( 
has been so successfully imitated 


a uniform costume. We had only twié 
were especially selected for charm 4 
girls made their début with me 

a name heading a program ony 
of those whom I discovered an 
chance. 

I prided myself on selecting for 
modish refinement as would a 
walk from the stage into any draws” 
tions were also selected with an . in! 
and to detail. In fact, musical com 
atmosphere, and through the join 
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UCH greater power ac- 
counts for the magnifi- 


cently improved performance 
of the new Hupmobile. 


Not only greater speed, but 
smoother engine action at all 
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tained, as the curve shows, over a range 
from about 2300 engine revolutions 
per minute to about 2600 revolutions 
per minute. 

The upper curve means a more complete 
elimination of vibration and other physi- 
cal forces which tend to interfere with 
full and free power development. 


A heavier counter-balanced crankshaft, 
larger bearings, lighter pistons and con- 
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necting rods—these are some of the engi- 
neering refinements which make it possible 
for the new Hupmobile to develop its 
greater power so easily and so smoothly. 


Never before have we built such an 
engine. Never before has any Hup- 
mobile—fine as they all have been— 
given its owners such splendid results 
in all the performance-abilities which 
make or mar the owner's satisfaction. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
and myself it was raised from the ranks into the realm 
of a different and better form of entertainment. 

Another thing of which I am justly proud is that Jerome 
D. Kern’s first score, Nobody Home, was our opening pro- 
duction. This was followed by Very Good, Eddie, and 
Love o’ Mike, which in turn established a series 
of successes for which Kern was musically 
responsible. 

We had put a certain deserted theater 
upon the map, we had introduced a 
novelty and had popularized a com- 
poser. We had brought Guy Bol- 
ton, P. G. Wodehouse and Philip 
Bartholomae together in our li- 
brettos. We had proved that a 
small, intimate, clean musical 
comedy, devoid of all vulgar- 
ity and coarseness, could be 
made financially successful. 

After a few seasons, satis- 
fied with my experiment, I 
quit, and thereafter re- 
frained from making any 
further productions. There 
were several reasons at the 
time which determined my 
choice of the material with 
which I was identified. Plays 
were then being so well done 
that I did not feel that I could 
improve upon them, whereas 
there were many new ideas to be 
infused into the lighter form of 
amusement. I felt an impulse to con- 
tribute these ideas. Another influence 
to which I yielded was that I thought 
I might possibly do something towards 
improving the status of the chorus girls. 
I had good reason to believe that very lit- 
tle consideration was given them, so I de- 
termined to become their friend as well as their manager. 

I did not wait for the Equity Association to see that they 
were paid fair salaries, that they were compensated for 
rehearsals, and that they were treated as human beings. 
With me they were never called chorus girls, but small-part 
members of our cast. I inspired each and every one with 
pride in her work, no matter how meager her opportunity. 

These young impressionable girls are most of them 
chameleons. They are too often reflections of the atmos- 
phere around them. Let this be one of refinement, and 
they will quickly respond to it. Their hearts are young as 
well as their faces. They should be given the freedom of 
choice as to what their lives are to be. They have more 
claim upon the chivalry of men than those of higher social 
position who are perforce better sheltered and protected. 
Their work is hard. They should find joy and happiness 
and understanding init. They are not of a coarse fiber; on 
the contrary, they are incipient artists, with all the sensi- 
tiveness which that implies. They are just girls, if you will, 
but believe me that the majority of them are, first and fore- 
most, human beings with arms outstretched to the sunlight 
and with souls looking heavenward for that something 
better which we all want to find. 


Physical Comforts for Players 


HE men employed by us in the direction soon had to 

accept the fact that I would stand no bullying, no coer- 
cion, no swearing and no blackmailing. No girl would be 
held up so as to assure her advancement in the company. 
No personal equation would be introduced to terrorize her. 
The chief regret I felt in ceasing to produce was that I thus 
resigned my opportunity of helping those in the profession 
who*might benefit through my understanding of their 
needs. I had an infinitely larger field for studying the 
human equation when a total of fifty or sixty were being 
employed than I could ever have had with the average 
number making up a dramatic cast. 

It was all a most interesting and educational experience. 
To produce a play after a musical comedy is an easy task. 
The one is simple, the other is involved. The detail necessi- 
tated through the combination of costumes, scenery, 
orchestra, book and lyrics, the staging of the numbers, the 
inventing of the dances, the experiments with the lighting; 
in fact, the many angles, each one of which must be care- 
fully worked out before there can be any semblance of 
unity, are complex beyond belief. 

Rehearsals are many and exhausting. Prior to the 
opening it is not unusual to call them day and night, and 
it is no uncommon thing to have them last from seven in 
the evening until eight on the following morning. 

In this connection let me say that another thing I in- 
sisted upon was that hot bouillon, coffee and sandwiches 
should be provided for the members of the staff, company 
and stage hands, when these long hours engendered all this 
physical strain and fatigue. I was dealing with human 
beings and not with machines. All the men and women 
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we employed were entities and equals. If this spirit had 
always prevailed in our theaters there would never have 
been any need of the Equity or Fidelity association and 
much of the present friction. would never have existed. 

A great deal of misapprehension has been formulated 
regarding the immorality of the stage. This popular con- 

ception is exaggerated and absurd, for the aver- 

age of respectability and decency in the 
ranks of the profession is high, and I do 
not hesitate to state would compare 
more than favorably with the lack of 
ethics condoned by modern society. 

There is much less license within 
the theater than within the 

drawing-room, and the manners 

and deportment of the average 
show girl would often put to 
shame the conduct of the 
débutante. 
But where reform is sadly 
needed in our theaters is in 
their actual construction 
and in their inadequacy as 
regards air, hygiene and 
creature comforts. The 
dressing rooms are frequently 
a disgrace. Little or no at- 
tention is given to physical 
needs. One room with a cer- 
tain pretense to luxury often is 
set aside for the star, while the 
rest of the company are treated 
with practically no consideration 
whatever. In my opinion dressing 
rooms without outside windows should 
be forbidden by law; elevators should 
be provided to avoid the eternal and fa- 
tiguing climbing of stairs. Showers and 
well-ventilated toilets should be insisted 
upon. A proper rest room attractively fur- 
nished should be accessible to the company. 

In fact, though I have never had any ambition to build 
a theater for the sake of art, I have been sorely tempted to 
do so in the name of health, and I firmly believe that a 
building of this kind, constructed under the personal super- 
vision of sanitary authority, would be a godsend to the 
community. We have had enough theaters financed by 
the impersonal millionaires. We have had enough move- 
ments started in the name of art. What we do want is a 
man of vision and of knowledge who will build a theater in 
the name of humanity, who will direct it with a due 
recognition of the ethical and physical requirements of the 
men and women who are to work within its walls, who will 
regard those he employs 
as members of one great 
family, and who will take 
into consideration the fact 
that the artists who per- 
form on the stage carry 
their sensitiveness with 
them off the stage, that 
the gifts which they lavish 
so generously before the 
public spring from the 
identical elements of 
character and of temper- 
ament which should 
therefore be nurtured and 
not crucified. 

Gilding in the decora- 
tion, marble columns sup- 
porting the proscenium, 
excessive luxury in the 
auditorium might all be 
profitably exchanged for 
a wider and more intelli- 
gent recognition of the 
just requirements of those 
who are prodigally pour- 
ing out their best on the 
other side of the foot- 
lights. 


United 


Business began to 
weigh heavily upon my 
shoulders. I had through 
success encouraged many 
competitors. Agents 
sprang up like mush- 
rooms. Many who were 
seeking clients went about literally with their offices in their 
hats; nevertheless, there were a few who were serious rivals. 
I was single-handed to all intent, so when it was proposed 
to me that I should join forces with a few others in estab- 
lishing a general agency I was very glad to accept the sug- 
gestion. After many weeks of meetings with lawyers and 
after many debates as to the best way in which we could 
operate, the American Play Company became established 
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as an active organization, and to it I 
existing business. 

That I was to have my desk in then 
understood. My name was retained 
the company, but when I went abrog 
of 1914 I went with a sense of freedon 
holiday I had known in many years, ] 
how long my detachment from activ; 
Little did I realize that we were on - 
trophe such as the world had never se 
that months and even years would e 
again do desk work. 

That I was in the mood of shiftin 
after the long period of persistent eff, 
The conditions in the theatrical bu; 
day by day. The older managers wer 
wall by those younger who had eo 
Everything was growing. Men whou 
a monopoly of power were struggli: 
prestige. 

No one more disturbed the old ord 
three brothers who drifted to New Yo 
They were mere striplings, dark ha 
determined. These lads, whom I kr 
were Lee, Sam and Jake Shubert. 


The Vicious Circle of Ex 


HEIR first enterprise of importar 
the Herald Square Theater. I k 
go far, for each in his own way poss 
pointed to success. Lee Shubert, lil 
had his early education been differ 
substantial background or any helj 
have drifted into Wall Street, there { 
The larger profits are made throug 
selves and not through the attraction 
The gross receipts are shared, but not 
percentages to be divided vary. T 
chances, and as a rule plays safe. F 
first deducted to insure the rental. T]} 
must wait for his money. Where the 1; 
is in doubt it is not unusual for the 1; 
theater to protect himself by insistint 
shall be made in advance before the \ 
Today the profits in the theatric, 
materially reduced as the cost of ops 
tibly increased. Organized labor is\ 
demands. The musical union growr 
methods. Taxes are heavier. Heata 
very serious items. So far as the pr 
similar conditions prevail. Salar) 
Scenery, furniture and properties cail 
tive 
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does not, happily, exclude individv 
ducers. It would be disastrous to @” 
the case. 

There is always room for the man 
with which to introduce ideas, and [0 
in the world is the theater so rich in! 
fulfillment as today in the United St 
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HE great advancements in fine car building which Buick has 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

Such men as Winthrop Ames, Sam Harris, those heading 
the Theater Guild, Arthur Hopkins, Edgar Selwyn, Gilbert 
Miller—not to speak of their many able associates—would 
deserve high recognition in any country. Young talent in 
our theater is developing rapidly, while we can still feel 
proud of such older artists as Margaret Anglin, who stands 
preéminent in her profession, Minnie Maddern Fiske, that 
peerless comedienne, Julia Arthur with a voice of liquid 
gold, and Mrs. Leslie Carter, whose recent return to the 
stage was a dramatic triumph. A rare galaxy of stars 
indeed, yet these are only a few who are entitled to our 
admiration and indorsement. 

And now a last word to those pessimists who always look 
to Europe for their inspiration while eternally chanting a 
solemn requiem over the products of their native land. 

Let them study our own theater with an open mind. 
Let them keep for a while this foreign miasma from their 
brain. Let them realize that a nation must create its own 
expression, that it must produce what is indigenous to its 
soil, that though it may be a faithful student it must not 
become a servile imitator, that its dramatic art should be 
the spontaneous reflection of its people, its customs and its 
tastes. Let them remember that the exotic in our midst 
is caviar and should never be substituted for the health- 
giving foodstuffs which grow in our own fields of grain. 


A Brilliant Lawn Féte 


N THE early summer of 1913 we gave a féte at the Villa 

Trianon which was long remembered for its beauty and 
originality. The combined taste and imagination of Elsie 
de Wolfe and of Comte Boni de Castellane, who has since 
succeeded his father to the title of Marquis, produced a 
result which was most charming. There were covers set 
for forty at small tables upon the lawn. Rows of tiny lights 
marked the flower beds. Garlands of electric bulbs dripped 
from the trees. Festoons of roses hung from the roof cov- 
ering the terrace. The fountains played, illuminated by 
the variety of colored lights. The paths from the villa to 
the Pavillion of Music led past sweetly cdorous shrubs. 
Concealed were wind instruments which at intervals gave 
the signals so familiar to huntsmen, the notes resonant at 
first, then slowly dying until lost in the whisper of the wind. 
At the foot of the rose garden was the best orchestra to be 
engaged in Paris. ; 

Fortunately the night was perfect. The stars were 
shining, the silver moon peeping through the branches, 
and the air soft and caressing. No conditions could have 
been more perfect for an entertainment of the kind. The 
guests who dined were all distinguished—the choice, one 
might say, of the diplomatic corps and of the real aristocracy 
of that Europe so soon to be dismembered. Looking back I 
can see not only our own ambassador, genial and gentle 
Myron T. Herrick, but the official representatives of Great 
Britain, Greece, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Germany, Austria, 
Turkey and Russia. The 
lions and the lambs were 
to eat together! Two or 
three monarchs in the 
making, one of whom was 
subsequently assassi- 
nated, lent an emphasis 
to the atmosphere of the 
occasion. 

After the dinner there 
was a carefully selected 
program of music com- 
posed of the chansons of 
the eighteenth century. 
These were interpreted 
by gifted members of the 
grand opera. About forty 
more guests had been in- 
vited to the concert— 
owners of neighboring 
chateaux and American 
friends who had come 
over for the season. 

As my crystal ball re- 
flects the passing figures 
of this brilliant group, I 
see creeping across the 
corner a dark shadow 
which slowly but surely 
was almost to efface this 
memory of wit, gayety 
and laughter, for even 
then there was a strange 
and sinister vibration in 
the air which made con- 
versation pause and 
which forced optimism 
to hesitate. 

None dared to formu- 
late the dread that was 
in the mind while the 
cymbals of a false mirth 
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clashed the louder, while dancing became an orgy, while 
extravagance was rampant and while debauchery and sen- 
suous indulgence were the order of the day and night. 

The whole world was mad! 

The Magic City was crammed to the doors, while the 
churches were deserted and empty. A great lady would 
pay five frances, to find as her partner her friend’s footman, 
who had to hurry home to serve a dinner at which she 
herself was to be present. 

The Comtesse Grefuhl, that eternally beautiful and dis- 
tinguished leader in Parisian society, was giving receptions 
which served as a meeting ground for those whose hands 
held the fate of Europe. Statesmen, politicians, historians 
gathered in her salons to discuss the possibilities and to 
determine the potentialities. It was kaleidoscopic and 
thrilling. Unconsciously one was swept along, afraid to 
think and dreading to prophesy. In every serious soul the 
tocsin of fear was ringing, in every mind the shadow of 
terror was lengthening. 

The mills of the gods were grinding slowly but surely 
until that day when humanity was to be crushed between 
the stones. In June, 1914, came the first rumble, followed 
by the universal query: ‘‘What will happen?’’—-yet the 
work of the world moved on in superficial normalcy. 

Toward the end of July, Anne Morgan and I went to do 
our annual cure in Brides-les-Bains, a little village in 
Savoie, a few miles from the border of Italy and a short 
distance from the Col du Petit Saint Bernard, which leads 
to Aosta. We had motored down as usual, and as we 
neared our destination, in the neighborhood of Albertville 
and Moutiers we had met, tramping along the roads, con- 
tingents from the Alpine regiments. We naturally imag- 
ined that they were training for the autumn maneuvers; 
the only thing that seemed to us unusual was the fact that 
they carried equipment, which as a rule signified the 
exigencies of war. 

We had been in Brides but a few days when the news 
from Paris became very disturbing. We followed the march 
of international diplomacy, which was making every effort 
to avert the catastrophe. Our confidence in the skill of 
Sir Edward Grey was boundless. Most of us believed that 
he would triumph. We, like many others, thought that 
war was impossible. 

Miss de Wolfe, who had been in Baden, was coming 
through Chambéry en route to Spain, where she intended 
passing the time while we made our cure. We motored over 
to dine with her, and even then, on the first day of August, 
dismissed the possibility of any very serious cataclysm. As 
we wished her a pleasant journey how little did we imagine 
that before we three met again we should all have passed 
through days of anxiety and of frightening preliminaries. 

On the fourth of August we were sitting in the courtyard 
before the little hotel, sipping our coffee, when suddenly 
-we heard a clatter in the street above, and distinguished 
the voice of a crier who was rushing from village to village 
announcing ‘‘ War is declared! War is declared!”’ 


The Music Room, Villa Trianon, Versailles 
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For several seconds our hearts seemed to 
beating. The silence was like that of Nature 
storm. We dared not break it even by com 
Then the bells of the village church begay 
was the cry to arms, which the inhabitants 
since 1870. The older folk remembered 
became their present. Grimly they climbeg 
huts hanging upon the mountainside. Non 
rant as not to ask themselves the que 
decide their local problem: ‘‘ Will Ital: 
many and Austria?’”’ As the peasants loo 
Italian snow peaks seemed hideously ne; 
tain passes ominously direct. My first 7 
the thought of my friend Miss de Wolfe, 
gone on her way? With her were her n 
Pekingese dogs. The chauffeur was Fre 
papers were in his pocket. 


Early Days of the We 


SIHAD mapped out her route I knew 

hotel where she would most likely sti 

ing telegrams of inquiry, but all to no pury 

so overcrowded that practically no pri 

transmitted. They were accepted 
on the part of the operators. 

Finally, after days of apprehensio 


a lady, maid and two dogs had left to ero 
that all seemed well with her. This me 
assuring and was ultimately confirmed bj 
a letter written from Barcelona. 

It seemed that her chauffeur said that 
to start at dawn and allow him to driy 
take the car across the frontier, where sk 
Spaniard who would conduct her to h 
could then take the express back into 
time to report for duty. This plan work 
so that. Miss de Wolfe experienced no 
we met once more in Biarritz, facing te 
able fact. 4 

In little Brides events were shaping, * 
went on day by day, the troops were m 
possible. All passenger trains were s 
weeks we were marooned. We wer ( 
money, for our funds had been exhaustedn 
unable to get even a few hundred franes fh 
bank. A sad predicament for a member ol 
Morgan! The supplies in the hotel ran 1) 
meat, no more bread. A few vegetables, sak 
toes became our staple diet. iq 

Nothing mattered, however, but the o): 
Every official communiqué was posted at t|t 
the bath establishment. What was annove 
was denied the next. These first bulletins y¢ 
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The First Western Migration 


\ HEN the Revolution was over, 

pioneers blazed their way across the 
\palachians into Tennessee, Kentucky 
t/ Ohio, in search of a better livelihood. 
‘hey brought with them, to conquer the 
lerness, a cow or two each, half a dozen 
i}, some sheep, perhaps; an ox, a horse, 
0g; a rifle, axe, knife; courage and a 
)> of adventure. 

Text came the storekeeper. Settlements 
an to appear. Towns grew. Rough 
cds were beaten out. Boats went nosing 
yand down the rivers. 

at first the pioneers cured their meats 
tdely for their own needs. Then, in the 
cms, they traded their surplus for mer- 
I ndise. 

“his method was soon outgrown. Small 
1 king plants sprang up at various points 
Cabsorb the farmers’ extra live stock, 
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Swift & Company’s profit from 
all sources for this service averages 
only a fraction of a cent per pound 


and supply the people with their meats. 

Some of these points had natural advan- 
tages over the others—notably Cincinnati. 
Here two rivers met. Roads reached out 
into the back country in every direction, 
enabling the farmer to bring in live stock 
easily. More and more packing plants 
sprang up there. Soon it became the pork 
center of the country—the first one— 
shipping to New Orleans, the East, even 
Europe. 

The meat was ‘‘packed”’ in brine or 
pickle. Salt beef and salt pork were the 
staple meats. 

* * * 


The history of Cincinnati is the history of 
all pork packing centers that have devel- 
oped since then. Each was the product of 
its environment; of the need for making 
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the increasing production of live animals 
available as meat to distant consumers. 

In this service Swift & Company now 
has twenty-three packing plants located in 
live stock areas. Products of these plants 
are prepared under the most sanitary con- 
ditions and government inspectors care- 
fully inspect all meats. New methods, 
notably refrigeration, make possible the 
saving of meats once wasted and the com- 
plete utilization of all by-products which 
then had no value. 

Salt beef and salt pork have been sup- 
plemented by choice fresh meats and deli- 
cately cured meats such as Premium Hams 
and Premium Bacon. 

Thousands of refrigerator cars carry this 
meat and hundreds of refrigerated branch 
houses make it available to consumers 
everywhere at all times. 


| Swit & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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York City. I’ve been bootleg- 


| AM a retail bootlegger in New 
ging for more than two years. 


no millions. It brings me in from $100 to $200 a week, 
more nearly the lower figure for a long time now. I buy 
my stuff from a man who stands right. I sell it to some 
125 business and professional men whose names, addresses, 
telephone numbers and good will are my sole assets. 

Irunnorisks. Buying it where I do pretty nearly takes 
care of that, but I play still safer. When I get an order I 
telephone it to my wholesaler. Inside of half an hour his 
agent drives up in front of the building in a taxi. All I 
do is carry the hooch inside to my customer, collect the 
money, pay the agent and pocket my edge. It runs 
about $5 a case in case lots now. A year ago it was $10 to 
$15 a case. 

I haven’t even any money tied up in stock. If there’sa 
kick coming to me at all it’s the monotony of it. I got 
into the game in 1921 as much for the excitement as the 
easy money; or so I tell myself, anyway. If I wanted it 
badly enough I still could locate the excitement without a 
search warrant, I suppose, but not in my end of the indus- 
try. It’s about as hectic as selling jelly beans in the 
five-and-ten stores. : 

I’m a New Yorker, “born and bred in Brooklyn,’ as 
the song goes, and like most New Yorkers, that’s about all 
I know. Outside of some rum-running trips from Quebec, 
a couple of times in Washington, Atlantic City, and the 
Post Road to Boston, I have to take the word of Rand- 
MeNally for the rest of the country. We hear what is going 
on in the provinces, and we get it straight, no doubt, but 
in this account I intend to stick to what I know at first 
hand. That’s the big town and how it gets it. 

In New York City Scotch whisky is the leader of the 
bootleg trade. Standard brands of Scotch, uncut and un- 
doctored, in the original package as it comes from the 
British distilleries, is selling, as I write in early October, for 
$58 to $62 a case delivered at your home, office, or write 
your own ticket if it’s in taxicab range. This is less than 
half what poor and watered Scotch has brought at times 
since prohibition; it is only about twice the pre-Volstead 
price, and it is half, they tell me, what the same grade is 
bringing in a city like Detroit, a ferry ride from Canada. 
That’s what organization has done for us. But let me 
copper that brag. Our little playhouse has been upset on 
us before, and something may kick the slats out of it again 
before this gets into print. 


The Two Main Spigots 


HE whisky is shipped by steamer from British ports to 

apoint offshore. Thereit may betransferred toaship on 
station in the rum fleet, or sold direct from the steamer 
that transported it. Fishing craft and fast power boats 
bring the stuff ashore. Just now the two big ports of entry 
are two villages, one on Great South Bay, Long Island, 
the other in Jersey, on Raritan Bay, inside the shelter 
of Sandy Hook. So big a share of the city’s supply comes 
through these two spigots that—well, if the dry agents 
should come down on both villages at the same time, 
the price of Scotch would double at one jump, and the 
stuff would be scarce until a new hole could be found in 
the dike. For precious little of it is stored in the city these 
days. 

We used to hive it up to wait for the $20 rise that 
came around Christmas, but stored liquor eats itself up in 
overhead and graft charges, if it doesn’t get seized outright. 

From Raritan and Great South bays trucks and high- 
powered passenger cars deliver it into the city as it is 
needed. It is largely a day-to-day, hand-to-mouth supply, 
any surplus being buried in the salt marshes or sunk in the 
inlets. Now and then a storm washes a few cases adrift 
and Coney Island or South Beach bathers get a windfall. 

Out at Rum Row the Scotch sells for $35 a case in small 
lots, and as low as $28 in quantities. I, you or the prohibi- 
tion commissioner can buy it there. The only question 
Rum Row asks is ‘‘Where’s the jack?”’ If you have your 
own boat you can put it ashore yourself. If not, you can 
hire it done. There are plenty of fishing boats about whose 
nets haven’t been wet in weeks. They will land it for you 
at a charge of $2.50 or $3 a case, you to take all risks. Or if 
you want to spend more and risk less you can buy your 
supply from the fishing boats at $38 to $45 a case laid 
down on the wharves. That is what I used to do, and got 
my stuff for about $8 a case less than I’m paying now. 

Neither Great South Bay nor Raritan is more than a 
Saturday-afternoon excursion from town, but the roads 
are full of bumps for bootleggers, and the smaller the boot- 
legger the more the bumps. Experience taught me that the 
$8 bonus I give my wholesaler is the best buy in the business. 
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jy am Almomymous Bootlegger 


In that time I’ve had a fling at all ends of the game, but 
I’ve settled down to safe and sane retailing. I’m making 


There are more deputy sheriffs to the square mile on 
Long Island than there are marks to the dollar. Every 
other male inhabitant, I take it, is an honorary deputy. 
It must be some sort of social distinction. An honorary 
deputy has nothing to do and gets nothing for doing it, as 
I gather, but his badge is just as shiny as a professional’s. 
The way to get a good ride to the city line, I learned, was 
to hire one of these deputies who was a “‘friendly”’ to travel 
with you. 

Coming from Long Island or Jersey into Manhattan 
there are either bridges or ferries to cross, and both swarm 
with cops, in uniform and out. They are there for a lot of 
reasons having no connection with the enforcing of the 
Volstead Act, such as directing traffic, watching for stolen 
cars, and closing the net on strong-arm gangs after a bank 
or pay-roll stick-up, but in their idle moments they have a 
fine eye for contraband liquor. 

Like all the rest of you, the police have a wild-eyed idea 
of a bootlegger’s profits. When they stop your car and find 
the goods on you some of them have a way of doing a 
rough sum in mental arithmetic as to the retail value of 
your cargo, and demanding a fifty-fifty split. It would be 
cheaper to make them a present of the stuff. 


Quick Turnovers and Mass Production 


NCE your liquor is across the bridge or the ferry youstill 

have it on your hands and a gantlet of cops and dry 
agents, crooked and honest, still to run at every delivery. 
You have an expensive car, always liable to confiscation, to 
keep up. You are out your time and trouble. That’s why 
$53 whisky looks cheaper to me laid down in a taxi at my 
customer’s door than the same stuff at $45 at a Long 
Island fishing wharf. I still remember one trip in from 
Great South Bay in which I was shaken down three times 
before I ever picked up the sky line of lower Manhattan, 
and then fell into the arms of a bull who took my car, cargo 
and all. 

It isn’t necessary to take this bleeding lying down. Be- 
fore any money changes hands a badge has to be shown. 
Every badge carries a number, and a glance tells:‘that. To 
refresh our memories, as the lawyers say, we look up at 
headquarters the names the numbers belong to, and jot 
them down in a notebook with the time, place and amount. 
Reference to these data has been known to have a soothing 
effect on feverish fingers. 

There is one big operator, who boasts that he never has 
put out a dime other than by check. The checks are made 
out to ‘“‘Cash,” to be sure, but they carry an indorsement 
when they come back from the bank, although a friendly 
restaurant man or such sometimes can be persuaded to do 
the indorsing. An interesting and valuable collection of 
signatures, those! 

That’s the bootlegging layout in the fall of 1923, the fifth 
phase since 1920. First the stuff came from the bonded 
warehouses by fraud, a winter of flavored alcohol followed, 
then it rolled down from Canada, next from the Bahamas, 
and now from Great Britain. Washington dried up the 
bonded warehouses, greed and winter killed the Canadian 
trade, greed alone did for the Bahamas. 

It remains to be seen whether our present happy home 
is greed-proof. 

This is not to say that some whisky does not leak out of a 
bonded warehouse illegally even now, or that the Canadian 
and Bahama springs have gone dry altogether, or that 
moonshine and synthetic hooch never touch true New 
York lips. I am talking about the bulk of the trade. 

Greed all but killed horse racing in this country a few 
years back. It has put the prize ring and wrestling close 
to the skids more than once. It did for open gambling and 
the lottery a long time ago. It always is reaching out for 
baseball. More than anything else, it made the saloon 
what it was and brought on prohibition. And not so long 
ago it didn’t come far from enforcing prohibition. 

It’s agreed, I guess, that it takes a considerable majority 
of public sentiment to enforce a law like Volstead’s. That’s 
what is lacking in New York City, but early in 1928 it 
began to look as if the bootleggers would present the drys 
with all the votes and sentiment they needed. 

By June of last summer my customers had about quit 
drinking, and that went for the run of New Yorkers. It 
was no change of heart that put them on the wagon. They 
were afraid of the stuff, and they were sore at the traffic. 
The wealth we were supposed to be rolling in didn’t set 
any too well with the folks who were paying the bill. On 
top of this green-eyed envy was heaped a red-eyed wrath 
at being gypped and poisoned. The average New Yorker 
was in the mood to stop his state assemblyman and his 
district leader, and to write to his congressman, demanding 


to know how long th 
to let these blanket 
leggers get away wit 
let me tell you that when enough voters 
will be well on the road to being lived up 
The bird that lays the golden eggs was; 
didn’t die for two reasons: First, it wasn’t 
was bothering the public, but soreness at 
ond, because the big money in the traff 
happening, got wise to themselves, and sy 
The public forgot its wrongs, once tolerab] 
at a fair price began to flow into town 
There was one way of making sure of get 
whisky. That was to go direct to the Br 
and deliver it to the three-mile limit in 
ducted excursions. The distillers were jol 
sell their refreshments, but they had just a 
bootlegger as you might expect a distiller { 
bluff British way they asked to see the cole 
money in advance. So the syndicate op 
account with a big London bank against wh: 
now are drawing weekly. In return th 
standard brands to the Liverpool docks 
into syndicate owned or chartered ste 
20,000 cases to a cargo, and shipped direet 
supercargo aboard to see that there is 
the freight, and that the proceeds get 
destination. New York headquarters alw 
booked in advance. There’s no waiting, 
turnover, small profits, and mass produ 
to the latest textbooks of the business 
When I say “syndicate” I am talk 
group that dominates the traffic in New 
race-track gamblers and ex-liquor de 
know the habits and habitats of th 
politicians to reach, what lawyers to 
wise in crooked paths. 
I’m a small potato pretty well dow 
I don’t pretend that they whisper all th 
ears. There may be a lot I don’t know 
there is more that I do. This crowd has come 
fairly recently. I don’t mean to say that 
have dabbled in bootlegging from the first, 
that it looked like a piker layout to them 
But they can hear the crackle of a fresh 
a bird can the wiggle of a worm in ah 
did get their eyes open to the harvest 2 
their resource, and that a bunch of s 
taking all the purses, they moved. 
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HERE always will be a laugh for me 

boys guessed wrong so long. Prohib 
them until it came. Couldn’t happen. 
staggered them so that they believed it 
lived up to, that is, closely enough to 
petty-larceny graft. All the old liquor 
enough put by to live on closed up and ' 
had nothing in the old sock hung on int 
eggs, with a chance of a change in the lay 

It was the first and second generation 
lower East Side and other tenement 4 
the bootleg trail and made the early clean- 
know much, and care less, about America 
anyway. The demand for liquor went on asU 
were plenty to supply it. It didn’t take, 
graduate long to learn that the demand 
to his own neighborhoods, so he began 
localities too. a 

The bootleg curb opened with rye ante 
$75 to $80 a case at retail, and Scotch que 
higher, and little to be had at any price. Or 
before, in the last days before the law t 
had offered the best of Scotches for as 
There was a bargain ticket on every bo 
cellars were stocked, but our drinking cl 
let the other fellow do their worrying. 
well for his worry. 

The pioneer bootlegger found at once 
find, imitate or otherwise produce enoug! 
Scotch to begin to meet the demand. The 
of Scotch were outside the country, b 
houses scattered around the land was a 
supply of native rye and bourbon. Un 
other spirits could be withdrawn fo 
medical uses, but the withdrawer had 
druggist ora manufacturer using alcohol inti 
of his product. By 

Any bright little boy or girl can tell you 
a sudden boom in the wholesale drug and | 

(Continued on Page 65) © 
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being the finest and most beautiful examples of coachwork 
is quickly proven by the examination of any motor 
car body which bears the emblem—Body by Fisher. 
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W cieman sat GRAY BAGOT, gen- 


tleman, sat back in his chair. From 

where he was he could look conven- 
iently out of the broad windows, across the 
shadowy lawns, and on to the stately timber of the shel- 
tered park. He did so thoughtfully, tapping his teeth with 
his pen. Presently he frowned and, leaning forward, set a 
sheet of note paper before him and proceeded to write: 


Dear Sirs: I believe your advice to be good. I will therefore 
accept Mr. Harp’s offer and sell him Chancery—park, residence 
and furniture, as it stands—for forty-five thousand pounds, on 
one condition. 

The condition is this: The purchaser shall take into his service 
an individual whom I will indicate, to perform the duties of 
groom of the chambers at Chancery, at a wage of fifty pounds a 
year. This man shall receive no board, but shall be permitted 
to occupy the lodge at the west gate of the park, rent free. So 
long as he behaves himself and faithfully discharges his office, 
Mr. Harp shall retain him in his service. 

I appreciate that this is an unusual request, but the man 
knows the house and its contents as I know them myself, and 
is deeply attached to them. The service he will give will be 
worth having. Yours faithfully, 

WILLOUGHBY GRAY BAGOT. 
Messrs. Matthew & Scarlet, 
Solicitors. 
Sergeant’s Inn, 
London, E. C. 


Bagot read over his letter with tightened lips. Then he 
copied it carefully and, slipping the original into an enve- 
lope, sealed, stamped and addressed this forthwith. As 
he turned it about, the crest on the back caught his eye—a 
rose in a mailed fist. For a moment he stared at it; then 
he turned and glanced at the same emblem cut in the stone 
of the aged mantelpiece. Presently he sighed. 

“Sic transit,’ he said shortly and, clapping a hat on his 
head, rose and passed out of the room. 

It was true. The glory was passing. Very soon it would 
have passed. There had been a Gray Bagot at Chancery 
since Harry Plantagenet’s day. In fact, that terrible king 
had given a Bagot the estate in return for valor. That it 
was not his to give is beside the point. Men took what they 
could get in those days, as they do now. And now Mr. 
Albert Harp was taking Chancery. 

Like the original Bagot, Mr. Harp owed his good fortune 
to his prowess in time of war. But though Gray Bagot had 
won Chancery at the cost of an eye, an arm and a slash on 
the thigh which only the bone stopped, Mr. Harp’s succes- 
sion was due to a judicious administration of his business, 
which was that of a purveyor of pork. Sic transit. 

Willoughby had done what he could. But when he came 
back from the war things were in evil case. A cold rain of 
demands beat upon his diminished income; the stream of 
outgoings was like to burst its banks; over all, the cloud 
of a heavy mortgage, once no bigger than a man’s hand, was 
blotting out the heaven. Of his passionate love for Chan- 
cery, Willoughby took his capital and gambled upon the 
exchange. The franc was bound to appreciate. 

Mr. Harp’s offer was a bad one, as offers go. Chancery 
was a show place. Charles I had stayed there, and Crom- 
well too. The latter had crossed the body of a Gray Bagot 
to gain admittance. Some of Chancery’s furniture had 
stood in the same corners for more than three hundred 
years. The library had been collected by a Bagot in the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

Mr. Harp’s offer was absurd. Still, offers were hard to 
come by nowadays. Mr. Harp’s was the first that had been 
made in seven months. 

When all that had to be paid had been discharged, of the 
forty-five thousand there would remain five thousand 
pounds. This, safely invested, would bring in two hundred 
a year, and a man could live on that—even one who had 
been a captain in His Majesty’s Household Brigade. 

Sic transit. 

Willoughby posted his letter and then walked round the 
park and in by the western gate. He passed about the 
lodge, marking its bulwarks. After a final look he turned 
slowly away. 

“What a thought!” he said. “‘Two hundred and fifty a 
year and rent free. If it comes off, I shall be on panne 
velvet.” 


Two months had gone by, and Mr. and Mrs. Harp were 
beginning to grow accustomed to the thrilling reflection 
that Chancery was theirs. Their possession of the place 
was peaceful; their enjoyment of it quiet. But their un- 
concealed delight in their acquisition was almost: childish. 
For days together they never went outside the gates. After 
a week or two of private revelry in their surroundings they 
pressed invitations upon a pack of friends and relatives, 
whose company they did not desire, because their pride of 
ownership simply had to be served. This was clamoring for 
the meat and drink of stares and ejaculations and bated 
breath. Their precious toy had to be admired. As for the 
groom of the chambers, not to advertise their employment 
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of such a paragon would have been tantamount to suppress- 
ing the Koh-i-noor. He was the light of their eyes. 

They had, of course, no idea that John Worcester, tall, 
quiet, respectful, constantly about the reception rooms, 
dusting, ordering, cleaning, polishing this old bureau, re- 
hanging that picture, was Willoughby Gray Bagot. There 
was no reason why they should have perceived the mas- 
querade. They certainly recognized that Worcester was 
no ordinary servant; but the mystery stifled curiosity, as 
mysteries may. One never could tell. Revelation might 
cost them his service, and—the best was good enough for 
them. They had never set eyes upon the vender before the 
sale, and Willoughby had spread it abroad that he was 
bound for New Zealand. At the lodge he lived quietly 
enough, his only servant being an old groom who kept his 
own counsel. In the village, two miles away, he had been 
scarcely known by sight. Such letters as he received went 
first to a bank, where they were redirected to Mr. 
Worcester. Captain Bagot had covered his tracks. 

It must be admitted that the Harps’ estimate was just. 
Willoughby gave their home a care which money cannot 
buy and themselves a service which they had never dreamed 
of. He was the last word. So far as the other servants were 
concerned, Mr. Worcester and all his works were naturally 
regarded with a profound disgust. This was not expressed, 
mainly because the staff profited so handsomely by his 
labor. But the scorn and indignation which his faithful 
maintenance of the reception rooms provoked were largely 
responsible for the concord which ruled the servants’ hall. 

It was, indeed, as much the unpleasant personality of the 
butler as the virtues of the groom of the chambers that in 
June determined his patrons to attempt an important 
change. In a few days their guests would arrive. If only 
they could induce Worcester to take the butler’s place they 
would be spared the humiliation of being treated like dirt 
before their visitors, while their star servitor, instead of 
flitting into the background, would be agreeably conspicu- 
ous. 

They approached him delicately, without success. The 
groom of the chambers was respectful, but resolute. He 
declined the offer gently, but definitely and without hesita- 
tion. Then he excused himself and withdrew to continue 
his revision of the library’s catalogue. 

As the door closed, ‘‘’EII!’’ said Mr. Harp, subjecting his 
nose to violence. 

“Me too,” said his wife miserably. ‘‘I’d set me ’eart on 
that, I’ad. ’E’d look so lovely in a dress soot too. An’ 
now Wy 

A fat tear of disappointment made its appearance and, 
after poising for an instant upon the brow of her cheek, 
fell heavily into the broad valley of herlap. Mr. Harp rose 
to the occasion and crossed to her side. 

“There, there, me dear,”’ he said kindly, ‘‘don’ take on. 
We can’t ’ave everything. Bowler’s very tryin’, in course, 
but ee 

“‘T ’ate the brute,’”’ sobbed his wife. ‘‘Anyone would. 
Nasty, ’ulking wretch. Laughin’ and sneerin’ at us ’cos 
we ain’t gentry; and takin’ our money and food ’and over 
fist. An’ hall the rest as bad, and that impudent no one 
would never believe. An’ the honly one wot is hones’ and 
respec’ful, as good as in ’idin’—goes out o’ the room when 
we comes in, comes in when we goes out—’ides. It’s too 
crool, ’Arp, and that’s the truth. Worcester’s a walkin’ 
treat. ’E puts a thousan’ pound on the ’ouse easy. An’ 
’alf the blighters comin’ ’ll never know ’e’s ’ere.”’ 

“T’ll see they know,” said Mr. Harp violently. ‘‘T’ll 
fix that. Besides, they’ll ’appen acrost ’im in the course of 
"is dooties—boun’ to.”’ 

“°S not the same,” cried his wife. ‘“‘ You know it ain’t. 
We're buryin’ a talent, we are. Other folk ’as fine ’ouses, 
but there ain’t a mansion in London wot’s got a servant 
like ’im. ’E tones the whole show up. We ain’t stylish, and 
as for Bowler and the rest of them rotten sneaks, they’d let 
a doss ’ouse down; but Worcester’s a peach—an’ we’re 
buryin’ ’im.” ’ 

Her husband stamped to the window and regarded his 
smiling acres with a dismal stare. Mrs. Harp had a knack 
of reciting unpleasant facts with a pitiless clarity which 
paralyzed consolation. Presently he took a cigar from his 
waistcoat pocket, and after savaging the butt, thrust his 
quarry reflectively between his teeth. As he felt fora match 
the idea flashed into his mind. 

Trembling with excitement, he snatched the cigar from 
his lips and swung round, mouthing, ‘Jane, I’ve got it! 
Got it in one, I’ave! Oh, lovely! Listen ’ere! Worcester’s 
groom of the chambers, ain’t ’e? Good! ’E shall ’ave a 
show as’ll beat the regtime band—’e an’ the ’ouse and us, 
the ’ole year round. ’Old me, someone! I’m that excited 


A 


and wrought I can’t talk st) 
Chancery’s a show place, a 
the ’istories and guides—; 
once. Well, we'll show it ag 
to visitors daily from two to four, 
worry us—I’ll love to see ’em. An’ Wo 
round!” 

With a seraphic smile, Mrs. Harp go 
began to dance. 

A few days later it was announced th 
of the owner, Chancery, one of the most 
of a medieval manor house, had been { 
public and could be visited until furth 
day between the hours of two and fow 


The four Americans passed slowly 
flagged walk and, turning a corner 0 
themselves once more before the mai 
tour of the apartments had lasted half a 
men took out a note case, but the girl t; 
shook her head. 

“No, no,”’ she whispered. 

The man hesitated, pointing to the} 

“Put it away,” said the girl shortly, 

Her squire obeyed, staring. 

Willoughby Bagot turned. The n 
dreaded had arrived. He was about to 
which he could not in decency refuse, © 
tips to the butler and was thought a pri; 
but his patrons could not know that. 

“That is all that is shown, madam.’ 

The two women inclined their heads 

“Thank you very much,” said th 
““We’ve enjoyed it immensely.” 

Willoughby bowed. Fora reason whi 
satisfactorily explain, the two male \ 
hats, and the party turned towards { 
glittering before the lodge, two furlong 

Willoughby felt very grateful. F 
watched the quartet making their way 
He had liked them, and they had made 
sides, throughout the tour he had beenv 
The girl, especially, seemed to have uw 
faintly surprised that she had not added: 
of her—her aunt, probably. 

Suddenly the former turned and cami 
men, who were walking ahead, did not 
ment. Her elderly companion procee 
Willoughby left the window and returr’ 
she arrived he opened this readily. | 

“T think I’ve left my bag in one of the) 
I put it down in the picture gallery.” | 

Willoughby led her to the staircase | 
He followed pleasedly, marking her as | 
tall and slight and moved with an eas 
bare hand, resting upon the banisters, 
and shapely. Its trim nails shone. He! 
even poise of her head, her beautiful an) 
lighted a sculptor. Her plain tussah ¢ 
hat suited her perfectly. As for he\ 
ings @ 

At the top of the staircase my lady t 

“IT know my way, you see,”’ she flashe) 

Willoughby smiled. Her face was gle! 
and the big brown eyes, the small | 
curve of the lips reminded the man of a! 
seen. As for her friendliness, little wo' 
into his soul. | 

The bag lay in an aleove—a little () 
powder blue and gold. Its beads were) 
have been stitches of silk. The girl pick! 
to the man. | 

“T left this here on purpose,” she! 
wanted to speak to you when the othe 
don’t remember me, but I met you in | 
the war. I had my hair down then. 
this?” 

“‘T was staying with the Stacks,” said: 
brows. 

“That’s right. In 1914. But I tel) 
down, so you wouldn’t remember. Bes 
you doing here? You were in the Blue 

“That’s over,” said Willoughby slo 
service. This was my home.” 

“This?” - 

He nodded. 

“T lost my money, you see, and tl! 
They’re very nice people, luckily. Tl 
I am, and—and it serves my turn. IV 
lodge.’ 4 

“How can you bear it?” said the g} 

(Continued on Page * 
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College of New Jersey were making plans for 

celebrating the sesquicentennial of its found- 
ing in 1746, they concluded that, in order properly 
to fix both in the public mind and in their own history the 
importance of the date which was to mark the full develop- 
ment of the college into the University of Princeton, the 
function would be incomplete without the President of the 
United States. 

So, in February of the year in question, President Patton 
and Professor Andrew F. West went to Washington to 
invite the President to become a guest at Princeton in the 
following October. They went, were cordially received, 
but, accordant with the nature of the man with whom they 
had to deal, and perhaps with the proprieties and necessi- 
ties, they had to return to Princeton without an accept- 
ance. This was expected at the first visit; but the Princeton 
people, aside from knowing the man they had to deal 
with, were also used to the application to their own lives 
and to their college of the virtues of patience and per- 
sistency. 

In June, after the President had gone to his country 
residence, Gray Gables at Buzzard’s Bay, Doctor West 
made another visit. He there took occasion to present the 
case again and with greater emphasis. It was argued out 
from every point of view. When the President asked how 
long he would be expected to speak he was told that 
twenty minutes would be all that would be required of him. 
All his questions were answered with an intelligence and 
fullness that met all objections and satisfied him at every 
point. He accepted the invitation to go from Washington 
to Princeton on the twenty-first of the following October, 
to review the students and alumni as they marched before 
him that evening, and to deliver his address at the formal 
celebration of the sesquicentennial on the following day. 
In addition, he was to be accompanied by Mrs. Cleveland 
and was able to satisfy himself that he would not have to 
be away from Washington more than twenty-four hours. 


Cali in the year 1896, when the trustees of the 


Words Worth Recalling 


T WAS a busy and important time. He was just closing 

his second term, the presidential election was only a few 
days away, and as a result, being a President who never 
lost any time, everything had to be arranged with the 
utmost precision. On the day fixed the President left 
Washington by special train, arrived in Princeton in good 
time in the afternoon, so that he should not in any way be 
crowded, and in the evening redeemed his promise to 
review the students as they passed before him. 

The next day, October twenty-second, was to be the day 
of days for Princeton. The impressive ceremonies whereby 
the time-honored College of New Jersey was to become the 
University of Princeton were to be enacted in the presence 
of delegates from sister universities and colleges in America 
and from the ancient homes of learning in the Old World. 
The program, carried out to perfection in good weather 
and the best of taste, was brought to a close by the address, 
which ran to thirty-five minutes, of the President of the 
United States. He came to preach on an old and favorite 
theme—the standard of plain unadorned honesty. The 
central thought of his address is embodied in the following 
sentences: 

The activity of our people and their restless desire to gather to 
themselves especial benefits and advantages lead to the growth 
of an unconfessed tendency to regard their Government as the 
giver of private gifts and to look upon the agencies for its 
administration as the distributors of official places and prefer- 
ment. Those who in university or college have had an oppor- 
tunity to study the mission of our institutions, and who in the 
light of history have learned the danger to a people of their 
neglect of the patriotic care they owe the national life entrusted 
to their keeping, should be well fitted constantly to admonish 
their fellow citizens that the usefulness and beneficence of 
their plan of government can be preserved only through their 
unselfish and loving support and their contented willingness to 
accept, in full return, the peace, protection and opportunity 
which it impartially bestows. 

Not more surely do the rules of honesty and good faith fix the 
standards of individual character ina community than do these 
same rules determine the character and standing of a nation in 
the world of civilization. Neither the glitter of its power nor the 
tinsel of its commercial prosperity nor the gaudy show of its 
people’s weaith can conceal the cankering rust of national dis- 
honesty and cover the meanness of national bad faith. A con- 
stant stream of thoughtful educated men should come from our 
universities and colleges, preaching national honor and integrity, 
and teaching that a belief in the necessity of national obedience 
to the laws of God is not born of superstition. 


The President remained long: enough to hear the cheer- 
ing and the singing of the students of Princeton. Appre- 
hension had been felt lest he might be hurried away, but 
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he was not to escape the storm of welcome which he faced 
that day. Probably nothing in all his life was more grate- 
ful to his ears in the midst of hard work, detraction and the 
misunderstanding incident to the aroused passions of a 
national election. 

Upon his return to Washington in this busy time, quite 
in contrast to what has now become the custom, he did 
not call in a group of reporters and correspondents in order 
to tell them how he had enjoyed the occasion at Princeton. 
He had acknowledged his obligations to his hosts, empha- 
sized his enjoyment of the occasion, and otherwise assured 
them of the satisfaction he had received from his visit and, 
as was always the case, the harder it was to get him to 
consent to appear on such an occasion as this the more he 
really enjoyed it. 

But he and Mrs. Cleveland had eyidently been thinking 
a good deal. Their lease upon the White House was soon 
to expire, and they realized that both they themselves and 
their young and growing family had to live somewhere. 
They also knew that their experience in New York, where 
they had passed the four years between terms, had not been 
restful. Neither of them had lived before in a great city; 
so they had known little about the heavy draft that it 
makes upon the time of people above the ordinary run 
in prominence. Thus, emphasizing anew the fact that 
they had to live somewhere, and preferably in the country, 
and that they had found themselves so warmly welcomed 
there, they thought seriously about Princeton as their 
future home. This thinking process continued for nearly 
three weeks, when the President sent the following letter 
to Professor West: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WASHINGTON 
Nov. 8, 1896. 

My dear Professor West: I want to write you a little bit con- 
fidentially; and I write to you, because I do not know a better- 
natured man to bother with a private matter. 

Mrs. Cleveland and I, naturally enough, are casting about for 
a resting place where we can settle with our three babies, after 
the fourth of next March. Somehow for the last few days the 
idea has entered our minds that we might be very comfortable 
and satisfied at Princeton. This may be only a passing notion 
which will. disappear when other schemes crowd in. 

I think I would like to buy a house in which I may live and 
die (if I could afford it) having plenty of room and a fair share 
at least of the conveniences of modern existence; and in this 
home I want to be free from all sorts of social and other exactions 
that might interfere with the lazy rest which I crave. This 
house must be one which can be maintained cheaply. 

These personal considerations, except the last one mentioned, 
are not, however, so important as the following: 

For my wife and children I want some ground about the 
house, a pleasant social life, a healthy and comfortable climate 
(especially in the winter) and good school advantages. The 
second and the last of them I consider assured at Princeton, but 
its weather—cold and damp, cold and dry or temperate with 
dampness or cold—I know nothing about. 

Will you take the trouble to write me what you know of all 
these matters? If you happen to know of a house and lot which 
you think might suit us and which could be bought reasonably, 
I wish you would mention it. If not, perhaps you will give me 
the name of someone acquainted with such matters. 

I fear Iam asking too much from you. Mrs. Cleveland desires 
to be remembered, and we both are very glad we attended 
Princeton’s sesquicentennial. Yours sincerely, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Getting Settled at Princeton 


HIS entirely new and unexpected phase of the matter 

was at once taken up by Dean West, who made an in- 
vestigation of all the places that seemed available for 
such a purchaser. These negotiations were conducted with 
proper privacy, no word being passed to anybody as to the 
name of the prospective customer. It was a simple, 
straightforward business transaction from beginning to 
end, conducted by men who knew the taste and desire of 
the man they had to deal with, and at every turn respected 
his reserve. Word was soon sent him that certain houses 
and grounds were available. Within a short time Mrs. 
Cleveland made a quiet visit to President and Mrs. Patton 
while, the negotiations were still going on. She inspected 
the properties offered, concluded in her own mind what 
would best suit her, but did not reach a decision before 
returning to report to the President. She came again to 
Princeton with the President’s secretary, Mr. Thurber, 
and again, still later, with Colonel Lamont, the old-time 
friend, then Secretary of War. The bargain was con- 
cluded, the amount authorized having been very closely 
followed, but with some slight reduction, when the contract 
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activities and support. His positive assurance of belief 
in it and of its necessity for “laying the foundation of 
Princeton’s larger elements of future greatness, and its 
tremendous assurance of educational usefulness and its 
sure promise of a vast contribution to our national gran- 
deur’’ emphasized the sureness of his position, and his 
sympathy and support were strong factors in the success 
that was achieved. Probably no educational project has 
been developed within the century that was brought to a 
conclusion so quickly as that of the Graduate College, and 
though his death came two years before the aim was 
assured and five years before the college itself was for- 
mally opened, the great result was achieved as he desired. 
As in the case of Jefferson, so with him; it is a striking fact 
that neither of these two men, who did such great things in 
public service and for education, had carved upon his 
simple tombstone the fact that he had been President of 
the United States. 

As chairman of the committee on the Graduate College, 
Mr. Cleveland reported twice a year to the trustees. He 
kept in as close touch as possible with the living donors to 
the institution or their representatives. With the late 
Moses Taylor Pyne he maintained especially close rela- 
tions. He had no differences with anybody in the faculty 
or with the members of the board of trustees, except with 
the president, Woodrow Wilson, but it is not my purpose 
to enter into the questions that separated them. They were 
fundamental and grew out of the different characters of 
the two men. : 

Mr. Cleveland found himself gradually going out to 
those Princeton dinners most highly distinguished for good 
company. Even about this he hesitated for a good while, 
because if there was anything for which he had a dislike it 
was social life; but his reserve even in these matters gradu- 
ally wore off. In one well-known house, that of Mr. Bay- 
ard Stockton, the habit was soon formed of giving him 
three dinners a year. At each Mr. Cleveland was of course 
the guest of honor. These were limited to about twenty- 
four guests, mostly men. They comprised not only the 
people of the university but the best of those in the activi- 
ties of the town, of the state, and even of the nation. As to 
the latter he avoided anything that would draw him into 
the discussion of the old-time politics with which he had 
been surrounded for so many years. On these occasions he 
did not illustrate anything by his own career, he did not 
attack the politics of anybody else or defend his own. 

His range of knowledge and association had become so 
wide that he was not only the welcome and principal guest 
but he did everything possible in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word to pay his way. He proved himself a good lis- 
tener and, as was always the case with him, talked only 
when he had something to say. Occasionally he would be 
drawn out by the breadth of the discussion either at the 
table or in the drawing-room afterwards. Then he would 
become Johnson-like, monopolize the conversation, not 
from any desire of his own but because practically all sub- 
jects and talk of the other guests focused these questions 
upon him. He always insisted in after years that nothing 
in his life had been more agreeable in every way than these 
dinners, thoroughly informal as they were. They were 
varied as to guests, the host taking the utmost pains not 
only to include whatever he could that was new to the 
President but to exclude anything that might in any way 
have been either disagreeable or uncongenial in any former 
guest. No functions, even in the largest of our social cen- 
ters, could have been more carefully organized than these. 
He was thus kept in touch not only with the people that 
he knew, with ideas with which he sympathized, but he 
obtained continual command of new views on questions 
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with which he had little opportunity to familiarize himself. 
Thus his time wore away during the first two years, and he 
became more and more familiar with the surroundings 
which at first were so new and strange. 

This matter of formal social relations did not become a 
mechanical factor either in the life of Mr. Cleveland or in 
that of Princeton. There was every desire on the part of 
his friends to respect his retirement and also his nature as 
shown in his desire to live as quietly as possible. So satis- 
factory in every way were the arrangements that he never 
had occasion to feel that he was either overpressed or 
neglected. In other words, he adjusted himself to the con- 
ditions in the community in which he lived. His house not 
only was the resort at proper times under right conditions 
of people from the university and the town itself, but it 
became a sort of Mecca for his old-time friends and asso- 
ciates. The members of his cabinets, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, dropped in in an informal way to spend a 
few hours or a night, or with the special purpose of discuss- 
ing any conditions that might have had a common interest. 


Shooting With Mr. Priest 


MONG those who came most frequently to call on him 
at Princeton were Mr.and Mrs. Carlisle, the Lamonts, 
Mr. Vilas, Mr. Francis, Secretary and Mrs. Fairchild and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bissell. The list also included many former 
appointees in various offices scattered over the country, so 
that from the political point of view it was never difficult 
for him to keep in touch with movements everywhere. The 
intimate friends from New York, Washington, Boston, 
Buffalo and other cities where he and his family had lived 
also came with perfect freedom. In a general way they did 
not stay long, but each felt that it was his duty at least to 
pay his respects to a man who lived so near the center of 
things. The old-time steady friends like Benedict, L. Clarke 
Davis and Oscar Straus, were frequent visitors, while Joe 
Jefferson came whenever he could, and Doctor Bryant was, 
perhaps, the most persistent of the visitors, due not only 
to the previous associations but to the close personal rela- 
tion that he had borne to the President. This had begun 
at Albany, was continued in Washington, New York, 
Buzzard’s Bay, and at any other summer home to which 
Mr. Cleveland and his family had resorted. There was 
every reason for the devotion that Doctor Bryant always 
showed to the President. During all the years of his life 
after leaving Washington he never would take a railroad 
trip, make a speech or attend a convention, whether it was 
a hundred or a thousand miles away, that Doctor Bryant 
was not both asked and expected to go with him. 

One feature that particularly pleased Mr. Cleveland was 
the constancy with which people from the South came to 
see him, many of them strangers. This was gratifying 
because there had been periods when he was not entirely 
content with that part of the country, and the reaction 
from this gave him great pleasure. It was not political, 
although in some respects he had lost favor by reason of 
his opposition to Bryan and the silver movement in 1896. 

As a result of all these features the social life that came 
to him could not have been more gratifying if he had had 
the arrangement of it. Everything was so free and at the 
same time so congenial that nothing but pleasure could 
come out of such relations. Few men in the public life of 
our history have had more enjoyment of life in their closing 
days than did Grover Cleveland. 

It was not only in the performance of his educational 
duties and in social circles that he made his way but he 
gradually came into touch with the sports that had played 
so large a part in his life. His attachment to Nature, which 
had always been sostrong, was never 
forgotten. Naturally Princeton was 
not the center of any great sporting 
interest, nor a place for fox hunts or 
any kind of fancy or fashionable out- 
door life. He therefore had to adjust 
himself to his surroundings. There 
could be no duck hunting and he was 
miles away from the birds that flock 
along the seacoast at various sea- 
sons of the year. When he wanted to 
fish he had either to go to the seaside 
or to his favorite places in the 
mountains, but the absence of these 
did not discourage him. He started 
to find out what the neighborhood 
afforded. 

He soon made inquiries for some- 
body to tutor or guide him in the 
hunting of rabbits and quail. He 
found this help from a local drug- 
gist, Carlton R. Priest, who was a 
distant relative of his wife’s family. 
Neither of them had come into con- 
tact with the other until this need 
arose. Mr. Priest had made himself 
expert in these two forms of sport. 
He had reserved for himself ample 
tracts—one a farm of about three 
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hundred acres, owned by W. B. McFarland, 
known as Woodside, and the other, Rose- 
dale, a farm of five hundred and fifty acres, 
owned by Capt. Foster W. Van Kirk. When 
the season for eitherform of shooting opened 
Mr. Cleveland was ready, always appearing 
on the first day. There was a sufficient sup- 
ply of hunting dogs trained for these forms of 
sport and duly mobilized by Mr. Priest for 
the occasion, and Mr. Cleveland found for 
himself one dog that suited him. His friend 
Jesse Lynch Williams, who wrote about 
him so delightfully, though with discour- 
aging brevity, tells the story that when, 
upon the arrival of the morning newspapers 
from New York, the children read the news 
that the hounds from the Cleveland kennels 
had been out the day before they would 
remark in their simple way, “‘Why, that 
must mean Old Browny.”’ 

A considerable part of Mr. Priest’s job 
was to protect his friend from reporters, 
who seemed bound to see him and make 
note of hismovements. When thus shielded 
he always expressed his gratitude, because 
on his diversions as well as in business he 
wanted to be left alone. He always refused 
to pose before the cameras of these people 
and was thus consistent with himself. He 
did not take many companions with him on 
these hunting trips. Doctor Bryant went 
occasionally, but.as shooting was rather out 
of his line he never considered himself a 
great success. As the result of his Princeton 
experiences, Mr. Cleveland wrote those 
little studies about the cottontail and the 
quail. They were comparatively new forms 
of sport so far as his later years were con- 
cerned; but he adjusted himself to them so 
quickly that his new experiences were used 
as texts. Like all his writings on fishing and 
shooting, there is a certain charm about 
it. This is especially true in his later days, 
when he took time to record new impres- 
sions. Anyone interested in such matters 
will do well to hunt up these sketches 
and thus see how delicately he treated 
them. In these minor sports, as in the 
larger, he insisted with the utmost rigor 


| upon manliness, and upon the fact that 


they should be followed as conscientiously 
as if they represented the larger game. 
Under no circumstances would he ever per- 
mit himself to shoot at a sitting rabbit, but 
Tpisdy gave him more than a chance for his 
ife. 

His contempt for those people who per- 
mitted themselves to do otherwise was 
always positive and deep. 

He was so interested in outdoor life that 
he bought a little farm of about sixty acres 
some miles out of Princeton with the idea 
originally of using it to help boys. It was 
not fertile land, but he kept a farmer, and 
upon it grew his own vegetables and had his 
family supplied with milk and other neces- 
saries. He kept a few cattle and a farm 
team, but did not carry very far his idea of 
providing for boys. He soon found, indeed, 
that this was not practical. 


The Princeton Battle Monument 


When on these hunting excursions he 
would not talk about his public experiences, 
but discussed freely with Mr. Priest the 
things around him, always insisting upon 
living the simple plain life as to food, exer- 
cise and company. He liked to talk with 
his neighbors, find out their points of view, 
inquire about their families and gather 
from them their ideas about everything ex- 
cept politics. He would never talk about 
the Presidency, and Mr. Priest says he re- 
members only a few words when he said, 
““They think the President has unlimited 
power, but if they knew how his hands are 
tied they would not be so free to envy or to 
criticize him.” 

He showed an interest in the university, 
and especially in the Graduate School. Mr. 
Priest says he himself happened to remark 
that the townspeople had been trying for 
years to get an appropriation through Con- 
gress for the monument commemorating 
the Battle of Princeton, saying to his com- 
panion, ‘‘But Speaker Cannon has always 
held it up in the House, and you are the only 
man who can get the bill through.” 

Mr. Cleveland insisted that he did not 
want to ask anything from anybody in 
Washington, but the project was so evi- 
dently on the mind of his friend and guide 
that against his rule he rather pressed it. 
So one day Mr. Cleveland agreed to write 
to Washington. Mr. Priest insists that the 
appropriation for the monument, recently 
unveiled, which had been hanging fire for 
pes years, was made as a result of this 
etter. x 
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Mr. Cleveland always insisted that hisson 
Richard, then a small boy, should go on 
these excursions, and he did so even before he 
was able to carry, much less handle, a gun. 
He was desirous that the boy should be 
early taught not to be gun-shy. I like this 
trait because it shows both the plainness 
and the good sense and simplicity of the 
man. He wanted this kind of life, but it 
must come under conditions that were nor- 
mal and natural. He did not want to be 
petted or made much of, or be anything 
that was artificial. 

Among the congenial men whom Mr. 
Cleveland found in Princeton was Prof. 
William Milligan Sloane, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. They had met many years before 
in New York and formed agreeable rela- 
tions. At their first meeting Mr. Cleveland, 
then in the interim between his first and 
second terms as President, recalled an arti- 
cle which Doctor Sloane had written in 
defense of his pension policy, telling him 
that it had come out at a most interesting 
time as representing the opinions and feel- 
ings of a man who was fair and intelligent 
and at the same time either a nonpartisan 
or a Republican, and that it had been used 
effectively as a campaign document. Later 
he asked Doctor Sloane if he would not 
write a similar article on silver, and in an- 
swer to the claim that he knew nothing 
about the question the President said to 
him, ‘‘ Well, this is much simpler than pen- 
sions; so there will be no excuse so far as 
knowledge is concerned. You have only to 
bear in mind that silver is a commodity 
like wheat or anything that a farmer or a 
miner or anybody else produces, and there 
is no other way for you or anybody else to 
treat it.’”’ ; 


The Visit of Prince Lichnowsky 


Doctor Sloane’s renewed acquaintance 
with Mr. Cleveland at Princeton was as a 
near neighbor. He, like all others, was so 
reluctant to intrude upon privacy that for 
some time the relations were almost wholly 
formal. But when this hesitation passed 
they became so intimate that whenever 
Doctor Sloane wanted to see this particular 
neighbor he visited him just as he would 
any other. What Doctor Sloane noted 
more than anything else was the atmos- 
phere of simplicity in which this neighbor 
lived. Nothing could have been more plain 
than the life there shown. He soon had oc- 
casion also to note the feeling of interest— 
almost of devotion—that the President 
showed towards children. His own were 
very young, just coming forward, and he 
watched every movement with all the in- 
terest that a fond father could show. West- 
land—which, by the way, was so named in 
recognition of the friendship with Doctor 
West, who had been so instrumental in ac- 
quiring it—became a sort of meeting place, 
a parliament for children. Here they 
played and here the ex-President talked to 
them, not in that patronizing way so com- 
mon with most men in dealing with them, 
but with a recognition of the fact that 
though young they were interesting as hu- 
man beings, with ideas, plans and outlooks 
of their own, and were, in consequence, the 
most important part of the world. 

Doctor Sloane tells an interesting story 
in which the ex-President figures. While 
living in Vienna, Mark Twain had come 
into intimate touch with the chancellor of 
the German Embassy in that city, Prince 
Lichnowsky, who was to reach much 
higher fame as German Ambassador in 
England at the beginning of the Great War. 
He was a man of much delicacy and sim- 
plicity of character, more interested than 
ambassadors generally are in a variety of 
questions, thoroughly human; and when he 
started for a trip to this country Mark 
Twain, in order to make easy his way here, 
wrote Doctor Sloane informing him of the 
expected visit, practically ordering him to 
do whatever he could to gratify anything 
that his friend should want. 

As Doctor Sloane tells the story, when 
he was playing billiards one night at the 
Century Club one of the colored servants 
came up and said with a feeling almost of 
awe, “‘ Doctor, there is a prince outside ask- 
ing for you.”” The professor, knowing who 
his visitor was, put on his coat, went out, 
and at once sought to find out what he 
could do. He was informed that the prince 
was on his way round the world; that he 
was an invalid; that he could not go to any 
dinners, attend any functions or meet any 
number of persons, and that he wanted 
only two things: To have an interview 
with ex-President Cleveland because of his 
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Five United States manufacturing 
plants, seven assembly plants and 
two Canadian plants give us the 
largest production capacity in the 
world for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 


Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


The Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Cushion 


From an actual photograph after 
nearly a year of active service 


“We have found Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Cushion Tires 
to be the finest equipment in 
the market. Their extreme 
cushioning cuts our repair bills 
and lengthens the life of the 
truck. We recommend them 
highly.’’—Simon Brothers 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


It is a Goodyear, 
which means it gives 
good wear. It has the 
All-Weather Tread 
that grips and holds 
in the heaviest, hard- 
est going. It is a true, 
deep, lasting cushion, 
with patented hollow 
center, indented side- 
walls, and resilient 
tread design. Alto- 
gether, it is the long- 
wearing, sure-footed, 
cushioning tire for 
your economical use. 


GOODS YEAR 


Therighttireforyour hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
andsmooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
the White House it was to receive the welcome 
soon to become standard: ‘‘Well, Ryan, you 
cannot imagine how glad I am when you run in 
on these occasional Washington trips of yours. 
It is pleasing to see any man that I know does 
not want anything.’”’ So, while I did not come 
to know him intimately during his first term, I 
had the satisfaction that means so much to the 
young admirer of a great man, that he knew me, 
talked freely of his plans and purposes, and was 
desirous of finding out my opinion on some of 
the problems with which he had to deal. He 
struck me then, as afterwards, as a lonely man, 
who, while positive and forced even to be confi- 
dent, did not profess to know everything but 
really felt that he needed the advice and help 
of well-meaning men everywhere in that recur- 
ring series of crises through which he had to pass. 

I saw him mostly on public occasions, during 
the interim between presidential terms, but did 
not feel that I had anything like a large knowl- 
edge of his peculiarities until he went to Wash- 
ington the second time, when, as before, I saw 
him without any possible desire for anything 
that he could give to me or anybody else. By 
this time my own business connections im- 
parted to his difficulties in financial and foreign 
questions even more of interest, and when I 
saw him, still informally and as a matter of 
respect and assurance of support, he ventured 
to ask me, in a flattering way, for my opinion 
upon some detail, or my judgment about some 
act or policy of his own or of his advisers or of 
some man, so that I felt more and more drawn 
to him. 

When his great publie service ended and he 
settled down to that unofficial dignity which 
from the first day so became him in Princeton 
I still dropped in, now and then, to see him. 
Here I could only note an added seriousness, 
almost an added sadness, arising out of his ab- 
sorption in the affairs of the country and the 
people he had served so honestly. He was not 
censorious about others, but the one striking 
feature, as it seemed to me, was his regret that 
he had not been able to do more and to make 
clearer and easier the path of those who were to 
follow him. I noted a growing interest in every- 
thing he said and did, so far as it promoted an 
understanding of all our people. After what he 
had passed through it would have been only 
natural if partisan denunciation and clamor 
had left their marks upon him in the form of 
personal enmities; but I found a constantly 
growing mellowness, a high development of real 
charity, an ability to forget the disagreeable 
and even the unjust things of the past, and to 
look for the better side of men, whatever their 
opinions or their past attitude towards him and 
his work. 

It was not long before public opinion as to 
himself and his career took on a more friendly 
tone, which was reflected in his own outward 
relation to a world which had sometimes tended 
to misunderstanding and unkindness. He 
showed his pleasure especially when he noticed 
the growing good feeling among his own parti- 
sans, the recognition that after all he had tried 
to do his best. This came to him in that never- 
ending stream of letters, and it was almost pa- 
thetic to see how concerned he was that each 
worthy one should have that personal acknowl- 
edgment which made him, more than almost 
any man in our history, a slave to his pen. 

It was, therefore, an interesting sight for one, 
so occupied with his own affairs that he could 
only live on the verge of politics, to see this man 
who had passed through so many tribulations 
thus settle down in the evening of life not to a 
mere contemplation of what he had done or 
tried to do but to an active and unresting but 
great participation in all the activities and 
hopes of the people in whose happiness and 
prosperity he was so deeply concerned. 

I could give you many more recollections 
and impressions of these later years, but in an- 
swer to your request I only desired to pay my 
humble tribute to the character of one whom I 
so much admired and with whom, later, fate 
was to throw me into such intimate relations. 


Although I was in official exile for a good 
many years I often returned home, espe- 
cially after the close of the second Admin- 
istration. On each of these trips my first 
inquiry to Colonel Lamont would be, 
“‘How is the President?” 

“Oh,” he would reply in a chaffing kind 
of way, ‘‘he is mulling over the condition of 
the country.” 


The War With Spain 


This occurred on many occasions. One 
of these visits was made in 1896, another 
while the brief Spanish War was at its 
height, another in the year following, and 
still others in 1901 and 1902, against the 
final return in 1904. On these occasions I 
saw the ex-President at Princeton, spend- 
ing some little time with him on the way 
West and returning. In fact, I kept in 
almost as close touch with him through 
these frequent visits and by correspond- 
ence as if I had been here. In each of them 
I found that Colonel Lamont’s description 
of his state of mind was correct. During all 
the years between October, 1882, when he 
was elucted to the governorship, and March, 
1897, when he retired from the presidency, 
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his attention had been directed so continu- 
ously and so feverishly to the state of the 
country as to make it difficult for him to 
escape from interest and concern in things 
over which he could have no control. 

During the first part of this period of re- 
tirement the one question that troubled 
him was the war with Spain. He had for 
nearly three years staved off this event 
with such courage and determination as to 
force him to conclude that a continuance 
of his policy would enable the country to 
escape war. The patient efforts he had 
made to ward off this event, the honorable 
efforts at every point, his resentment of the 
methods of the yellow press and of the vari- 
ety of movements which were under way to 
force us into an open contest, the intrigues 
in Congress—all showed that whatever 
might happen, or whatever did happen, 
there was at least one foreign war in this 
country that was not fomented or encour- 
aged from the top. Indeed the one fear that 
he always expressed about a big navy was 
lest the country might be tempted to use it 
for unworthy or violent purposes. 


Feelings Toward Mr. McKinley 


When his term expired and the terrible 
responsibility which he had been compelled 
to take was at last relinquished, he was 
thrown into close relations with his suc- 
cessor, William McKinley. They had not 
known each other at all intimately, which 
would naturally have been almost impos- 
sible, because they were inevitably antag- 
onists on the tariff question; but this 
disappeared in 1896, when McKinley was 
elected. There was no concealment on the 
part of the President in showing his resent- 
ment to the choice of a man to whom he 
had been so strongly opposed and toward 
whose methods he was so openly antago- 
nistic, but the new President came to the old 
one before he went out of office and perhaps 
consulted with him after he had taken up 
his duties and had expressed, almost with 
tears in his eyes, the hope that he would be 
able to avert war. 

To his dying day Mr. Cleveland never 
believed that the war with Spain was 
necessary and he never accepted its logical 
result—the acquisition of territory from 
Spain. From that day forward he was op- 
posed to the policy of imperialism and 
made no concealment of this feeling. He 
did not push himself to the front and it was 
with regret that he was drawn in to take 
any position whatever. Whatever his dif- 
ference with predecessors or successors 
were, he always remembered that all had 
been Presidents of the United States, and he 
had for this office a respect that has per- 
haps never been equaled by any holder of 
it. He did not look upon them as more 
infallible than he was himself, but the re- 
sponsibility was so great that he was per- 
haps inclined to magnify the office. 

Thus, from the time that we were drawn 
into the war, almost overnight, and as he 
continued to insist, unnecessarily, the whole 
situation was complicated by unexpected 
elements of weakness in the Executive. Per- 
sonally he had an admiration for McKinley, 
but this sentiment perhaps defined his limits 
in this respect. In this case he separated 
the man from the office as distinctly as pos- 
sible. Noman more sincerely regretted his 
tragic end when it came several years later, 
but he also feared that this had been per- 
haps promoted by a tendency to weakness 
and compromise. 

Few men knew Theodore Roosevelt bet- 
ter than Grover Cleveland, who, when he 
went to Albany as governor in January, 
1883, found Roosevelt there as a member 
of the Assembly, where, young as he was— 
only twenty-three when he had entered 
that body the year before—he had become 
at once a force in it. He was thrown into 
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Possession of a Packard means 
much that other cars cannot 
give. The advantage of Packard 
ownership must be gauged by 
new standards. 


It means, of course, the prestige 
that attaches only to the name 
Packard; a prestige of 23 years 
experience in building the finest 
cars, of which the name Packard 
is the envied symbol. 


Packard prestige is the natural 
outgrowth of the superior per- 
formance, the finer craftsmanship 
and the longer life which result 
from building so well that nothing 
can be better. 


That is why the Single-Six is 
known as “the ten year car.” 


But Packard ownership means still 
more than a glowing pride in hav- 
ing the best. 


Because Packard is the best, it is 
also the cheapest,—to own, to 
operate, to maintain. 


Single-Six owners regularly report 
16 to 20 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line, 20,000 miles, or more, from a 
set of tires. ' 
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Single-Six simplicity and accessi- 
bility combined with the finest of 
materials, Packard standards of 
manufacture, and Packard service 
eficiency and standardized charges, 
also reduce maintenance costs to 
a surprisingly low figure. 


Thus Packard prestige has the solid 
backing of hard dollars-and-cents 
practicality. 


Nor is this all. You not only en- 
joy the satisfaction of owning a 
Packard—and therefore the best— 
at this low cost, but you get also a 
degree of luxury which has changed 
all previous standards of design. 


The Single-Six is dominantly beauti- 
ful. Notwithstanding its size and 
stability, it handles more easily 
than lighter cars. Its riding comfort 
is preeminent. Exclusive Packard 
features—such as the Fuelizer, the 
perfectly balanced motor—give a 
brilliance and steadiness of per: 
formance best revealed by a direct 
comparison with other sixes. 


The joy of Packard ownership 
grows with acquaintance with 
the SingleSix. That is why we 
unhesitatingly advise you to 
“ask the man who owns one.” 


Packard Single-Six furnished in eleven popular body types, open and enclosed 
Makers also of the famous Packard Single-Eight 
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The Perfect 


Beard Softener 


Is Good Shaving 
a Luxury ? 


The dictionary says that “luxury” 
means extravagant indulgence. 

The point is—is a Mennen shave, 
costing one quarter ofa cent, extravagant 
when you can use something else that 
won’t cost more than three-sixteenths of 
a cent per shave? 

And is it self-indulgence to enjoy a nice, 
comfortable, speedy shave every morn- 
ing of your life and keep your skin in 
splendid, healthy condition in preference 
to less satisfactory results? 

Druggists tell me that some men 
actually decline to buy Mennen’s because 
they say it is expensive, taking instead 
some cream costing 5 cents a tube less. 
These men deprive themselves of the 
extravagant indulgence of 365 perfect 
Mennen shaves in order to save 15 
cents annually. 

I’m no spendthrift myself but I 
can’t see the economy of using anything 
less than the finest shaving cream you 
can buy when the difference in a year 
won’t amount to the price of one cigar. 

Assuming that Mennen’s costs more 
(which it doesn’t because the tube is 
really larger) here is what your extra 
investment nets you in surplus value: 

Probably the most scientific beard 
softener that ever touched your face. 

A quick, close shave without a 
suggestion of discomfort. 

A heavy content of Boro-glycerine— 
the remarkable emollient in Mennen’s 
which keeps your skin in wonderful 
condition—soft, free from pimples or 
rashes and with a total absence of 
any drawn feeling directly after shaving. 

You can use any water—hot or cold, 
soft or hard—and lots of it. 

The firm, creamy lather never dries 
on your face. 

You don’t have to rub it in with fingers. 

Mennen’s comes in two sizes—the big 
50 cent tube for home use and the 
convenient 35 cent size for traveling. 

Buy a tube. If a week’s trial convinces 
you that it is truly economical and 
worth every cent it costs, keep it. 
Otherwise, send tube to me and I will 
refund purchase price. 


bese 


(Mennen Salesman) q 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, fV.J. U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 46) — 
matter I soon learned that just when the 
President. finally determined to intervene 
the dispute was on the verge of fair and 
peaceful settlement. I should not like to 
intimate that politics or personal ambitions 
played a part in the failure to see this, but 
from what I know of Roosevelt’s impul- 
siveness, of his apparent desire to act first 
and think afterwards, I cannot separate his 
action entirely from his gift for seeing 
where party and personal advantage might 
be promoted. 

‘*Since I was relieved from responsibility 
I have watched these interferences with the 
course of industry with a new interest and 
have become convinced that if when Presi- 
dent I had indulged even in the mildest of 
them I would have been threatened with 
impeachment. Of course with my ideas of 
government and its limitations such a 
thing would have been impossible; but I 
cannot emphasize too strongly my belief 
that if I had attempted such a thing I 
should have invited this treatment, and I 
must confess that I would have deserved it.” 

Naturally, having held such a lofty 
place, he would not permit himself to 
speak in a derogatory way of men in au- 
thority, even when he disagreed with their 
policies and methods. His trust in the good 
sense of the people and his confidence that 
such policies would fail always came to his 
aid. No man could be more rigid in insist- 
ing upon law and order. He deemed it the 
first duty of those in authority to preserve 
these, but when it came to turning over 
private properties or their management 
either directly to the Government or to 
commissions, or submitting them to drastic 
methods of regulation, he was firmly con- 
vinced that such a course was not only 
dangerous but in the end would be fatal. 

I remember that as I sat thus by his bed- 
side during this three-hour conversation, 
held when he was recovering from an attack 
that had persisted for some weeks, from the 
fact that I was entirely free from responsi- 
bility I was inclined to be rather more crit- 
ical than he either was or could be; but as 
usual he emphasized anew his conviction 
that the good sense, the conservatism and 
the recuperative power of our people could 
always be trusted in the long run. Protest- 
ing against some of my rather Cassandra- 
like opinions, he said, ‘“‘ You should never 
permit yourself to indulge in such gloomy 
thoughts. They are not justified by the 
history of our people or by the conditions 
you now see. I admit freely,” he continued, 
‘that sometimes the case looks bad, but I 
adjure you when these feelings come to you, 
to remember that the American people are 
worth saving from themselves.” 


Birthday Honors 


For his seventieth birthday the faculty 
and their friends in Princeton prepared a 
gold loving cup for presentation. He was 
absent at the time, but at the formal cere- 
monies some time after his return from 
Florida, he spoke with deep feeling of his 
relations to the university and of the hap- 
piness of his surroundings. He told them 
how young he felt at seventy and attrib- 
uted it to the fact that he had ‘‘breathed 
the atmosphere of vigorous youth and of 
hopeful aspiring young manhood.” It was, 
he assured them, they who created this at- 
mosphere which through the providence of 
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God it had been given him to breathe in 


these latter days, this healing, stimulating 
influence. The students determined to 
have their own ceremonial in remembrance 
of this day, and prepared a silver loving cup 
and presented it. They received even a 
warmer welcome than had been given to 
those of the finer metal. 

Scattered through these years were many 
addresses, perhaps, all told, twenty or 
thirty in number, which called him here 
and there, always with reluctance, even 
with a certain grumbling, because he could 
never understand why people should insist 
that he should repeat the old, old story that 
life meant hard work, devotion and hon- 
esty. These subjects were his texts, as they 
had been not only after he had come to 
great public responsibility but in every 
action of his life. 


Dislike of Publicity 


In like manner he wrote for a number of 
newspapers. Beginning in January, 1901, 
and continuing until 1906, his contributions 
to THE SATURDAY EVENING PostT alone 
numbered nearly twenty. They and others, 
perhaps almost as great in number, dealt 
with a variety of questions—political, busi- 
ness, social, party, education, defenses of 
his acts while President, and other topics 
that appealed to him at the time. He took 
great pleasure in these, and one of his latest 
acts was to send to me for reproduction, in 
case I continued to edit his work, a com- 
plete set of them in duplicate. They ought 
long ago to have been edited and repro- 
duced, and I venture to express the hope that 
somebody will take up the privilege which, 
after much pressure upon him by friends 
and members of his family, he gave me to 
add these later contributions to his earlier 
discussions of public questions. 

In connection with this I may say that 
few men have done more in so short a 
time to instruct, interest or advise their 
countrymen than did Grover Cleveland 
from his entrance upon the governorship in 
1883 until his death twenty-five years 
later. These articles not only add to his 
fame but deserve a high place in the records 
of the time. 

To the end Mr. Cleveland persisted in his 
refusal to do anything that might furnish 
biographical material or let anybody else 
do it. In 1906 or 1907 an informal meeting 
was held, upon my suggestion, in my office 
in the Equitable Building, with the idea of 
gathering materials for final use in a Cleve- 
land life. It was made up of the late Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Oscar S. Straus, John H. 
Finley and myself. It was then proposed 
that the four of us should begin to gather 
from the living associates of Mr. Cleveland 
and those who knew him best from a polit- 
ical and personal point of view such mate- 
rial in the way of estimates, anecdotes, 
actual facts of his life, and all other matter 
that could in any way contribute to the 
proper fixing of his position both as a states- 
man and asaman. A fairly comprehensive 
plan was adopted and steps taken to make 
effective a method under which it was esti- 
mated that from one to two hundred valu- 
able contributions of the kind mentioned 
would be gathered from cabinet members, 
political and official associates and personal 
and political friends. This meeting was 
succeeded by several of a like character, 
and real progress had been made in getting 
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“‘Basily enough,” said Bagot simply. “I 
couldn’t let the place down.” ; 
“You speak as if it were a friend.” 
“Tt’s been my people’s home for nearly 
eight hundred years.” 
The girl turned to the door. 
““You’re faithful,”’ she said. 
Willoughby shrugged his shoulders. ~ 
“Time ties up the affections,” he said. 
Then, “I’m so glad you came back. If I 
were still the owner I should ask you to 


“And if I were not a companion I should 
accept.”’ Willoughby stared. ‘‘ As it is, my 
mistress’ll light into me for being so long. 
You see,” she continued, smiling, “‘we’re 
fellow bondsmen.”’ 

She put out a little hand. 

“And now, good-by. I think she likes 
this part, and if I can persuade her to stay 
at Holy Brush I'll call at your lodge one 
evening and ask for some tea. You’re a 
Bagot, of course.” 


(Continued from Page 38) 


“T was,” corrected Willoughby. ‘‘But 
that—that’s over like the rest. I’m known 
as Worcester now.” 

“And I,’’ said the girl quickly, ‘‘am 
known as Spring. No miss, or anything. 
Just Spring.” 

Before he could answer she was at the 
head of the stairs. 

As he opened the great front door, ‘Good 
by, Spring,” said Willoughby. 

My lady flung him a bewitching smile. 

“Good-by, Captain Bagot. D’you think 
you’ll know me next time?”’ 

“Yes,” said Willoughby. ‘‘Even if you 
have your hair down.” 3 

He watched her rejoin her companions. 

“The Stacks had a daughter,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘But she used to wear blue glasses 
because of her sight. Besides, you don’t 
find paid companions worth seven million 
pounds.”’ 

This was quite true. Moreover, his mem- 
ory was at fault. Mr. and Mrs. Stack had 
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‘Dur Pierce-Arrows haul 70 cubic yards a day 
while others haul only 40” 


— OConnell & Strada, Inc. Excavating Contractors of NewYork City 


HY do you always buy Pierce-Arrow Dual- 
|) Valve trucks when you add to your equip- 
r?” we asked O’Connell & Strada, Inc., experi- 
«| excavation contractors of New York City. 


c'ise they carry bigger loads and more of them 
t day. They earn more,” was the reply. 


t)ual-Valve Trucks haul five and one-half cubic 
c of excavated material; others on the same job 
1»e loaded with only four and one-half. Our 
c3 carry thirteen loads a day; others carry only 
gor ten. 


caer words, we haul 70 cubic yards while the 
i fellow hauls only 40.” 


Janell & Strada, Inc., now operate five Pierce- 
“Vv Dual-Valve trucks. Each travels about 30,000 
lea year. 1 aac ees 


eDual-Valve engine—by actual block test the 


é 


eree 


Valve 


most powerful engine of its dimensions—is one 
reason why Pierce-Arrow trucks do more and earn 
more. It carries capacity loads, quietly but power- 
fully, up the steepest grades; it “gets away” faster in 
traffic; it makes high speed on hills. And it saves 25 
per cent of the gasoline bill. 


Another reason is Pierce-Arrow reliability—a built- 
in quality. The first Pierce-Arrow trucks, now 12 
years old, are still in service. 


Any Pierce-Arrow distributor will be glad to show 
you how Pierce-Arrow Worm Drive, Dual-Valve 
trucks will do more and earn more in your business. 


Chassis Sizes: 2-ton 3-ton 4-ton 5-ton 6-ton 744-ton 
Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 7}-ton 


Prices range from $3300 for 2-ton chassis to $5200 for 7¥2-ton; 
f. o. b. Buffalo. Prices in Canada upon application 
Terms if desired. Ask nearest Pierce-Arrow distributor for details 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The worm gear drive, 
pioneered in America 
by Pierce-Arrow 
trucks, delivers more 
power to the rear 
wheels than any other 
known method. It 
runs continuously in 
a bath of oil in a dirt- 
proof, water-tight 
housing. It is silent, 
trouble-free and du- 
rable. Many Pierce- 
Arrow worm gears 
are serving today 
after 200,000 miles 
of operation. 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow Trucks are built. 


HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Philadelphia 


An attractive 
opportunity 
awaits the 


Advertising 


Department 


Whose ability, training, 


record, and ambitions 
show that he needs a 
better opportunity for 
the years ahead than he 
now has. 


Whose experience proves 


that he has practical 
sales instinct and abil- 
ity, and that he is well 
grounded in the funda- 
mentals of modern sell- 
ing and merchandising. 


Who has had experience 


both as a personal 
salesman and as a sales 
executive in directing 
others. 


Whose qualifications fit 


him to deal with busi- 
ness executives. 


Experience in advertising 


would be desirable but 
is not essential. 


Who is between 30 and 


35 years of age; of good 
personality and sound 
character. 


There is a vacancy in 


each of our branch offices, 
in Philadelphia, New York, . 


Chicago, and in Boston. 


Write us in detail about 


yourself. Your letter will 
be held in confidence, and 
if your reply is considered 
favorably an interview 
will be arranged. Address 
your letter to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Advertising Department 


Pennsylvania 
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| tender—had the maid been less startlingly 


attractive in word and look and deed it 
might have gone less hard with the groom 
of the chambers. Bagot could steel his 
heart with most men. His job was to 
cherish Chancery at any cost. It had not 
been pleasant to play the servant in his own 
home; at the best, it had been a bitter-sweet 
business. Still, keeping his eyes upon the 
ground, he had become used to his monk- 
hood, perceiving many things for which he 
had come to thank God. And now —— 
They had walked in Chancery together, 
he and she; walked and talked familiarly 
in his own home. It was no more his 
home, in point of fact, than it was hers. 
And yet—it might have been his—and 
hers, if she pleased, too—but for ill for- 
tune. That way lay madness, of course. 
Yet the place suited her. Chancery was so 
immemorial that it had become natural; 
its furniture, tapestries, casements seemed 
to have grown where they hung; labeling 
age had stolen upon it, as lichen steals upon 
old tiles, till the spirit of the artifice that 
garnished had disappeared and the house 
ranked with the oaks Gray Bagot had 
planted ere Richard was king. And Spring 
was natural. For all her badges of mo- 
dernity —bead bag, silk stockings, nail pol- 
ish—she was as refreshingly natural as 
Pomona herself. She fitted into Chancery 
as had no maid or man—except his father — 


whom Willoughby had ever seen treading: 


those stairs. 

When, therefore, some ten days later, 
the groom of the chambers approached his 
lodge at a quarter to five o’clock of a July 
afternoon, to see Spring seated upon the 
turf beneath his window, hatless, smoking 
a cigarette and talking earnestly with the 
old groom, he could have burst into song. 

Spring picked up her hat and waved, and 
when he came up stretched out her little 
hands to be helped to her feet. 

“IT said I should come,” she said simply. 
““You shouldn’t have asked me.” 

“Tf I remember,” said Willoughby, ‘I 
didn’t so far presume.” 

Spring raised her brown eyes to heaven. 

“Which means I’ve come uninvited?” 

Willoughby bowed. 

“Queens are not asked for favors,’” he 
said. ‘‘Yet they bestow them.”’ 

“Of course, you’re wasted,”’ said Spring, 
turning to the miniature porch. ‘‘You 
ought to be in some embassy, flattering 
secretive dowagers. You know—duels of 
polished wit and sleight of tongue. Never 
mind. I’ve got a great idea. I’ll tell it you 
over the tea I’ve let you in for.” 

Bagot put his head on one side. 

“Yet she looks generous,”’ he said. ‘‘Of 
course, it’s a proud mouth.” 

“It’s a thirsty one,”’ said Spring, passing 
inside. 

Old William served them devotedly, hiss- 
ing a little with excitement from time to 
time. He had not waited on a lady for 
many a year. Besides, that his master 
should have company at the lodge de- 
lighted his heart. Willoughby’s monk- 
hood went against the groom’s grain. 

“And so,” said Bagot, frowning at the 
weather-beaten cup which the proud mouth 
was using, ‘‘“you managed to get to Holy 
Brush.” 

Spring nodded. 

“Tact,” she said. ‘‘I ought to be at an 
embassy too. I was most skillful. What I 


| was really up against was that there’s only 


one bathroom at The Jade; but I said that 
that was a custom which was rapidly dying 
out and that one day we should be proud 
to say that we’d used a common bath, just 
as some people boast of remembering inns 
where everybody sat around the same big 
dish, spoon in hand.” 

“Do they? I mean, shall you?”’ 

“T hope so. Anyway, it did the trick, 
and now she’s perfectly delighted. She’s 
bought two gate-legged tables already, and 
I left her on the bowling green, telling the 
landlord the history of his church.” 

“T congratulate myself. If only a cer- 
tain custom wasn’t already dead—that of 
living and letting live—I’d put myself at 
your service.” 

“Which,” said Spring thoughtfully, 
“brings us to my idea. If you want Chan- 
cery back, I think you may have it.” 

“HH w?’? 

“Go to America,” said Spring. ‘‘You 
had a good time there before.” 

“T should. think I did,” said Bagot. 
“Your people are wonderfully kind.” 

“Well, go. Don’t call yourself Worces- 
ter, you know. And use your—your sleight 
of tongue. With ordinary care you ought 
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to marry an heiress within six months.’’ She 
paused to take another piece of toast.“‘It’s 
been done before,’’ she added carelessly. 

There was a long silence. At length —— 

“T’m afraid I’m a bad business man,” 
said Willoughby quietly. 

“Perhaps,” said Spring. “‘In fact it’s 
fairly obvious that, commercially, the Gray 
Bagots weren’t in it with the Harps. But 
why be foolish? You needn’t marry the 
first one that comes along. They’re not all 
Harps, you know. Some of our psalteries 
are quite passable.” 

“Would you do a thing like that?”’ 

“T don’t know. But then I’m a fool.” 

“Bxactly,” said Willoughby. ‘‘So’m I.” 

Spring frowned. 

“Think,” she said. ‘‘Think of sitting in 
your own library, with servants falling 
over one another to answer the bell when 
you rang, and hunters in the stables, and 
four cars, and royalty coming to stay with 
you, and money to burn, and The Wife of 
Willoughby Bagot, Esquire, the picture of 
the year, and Chancery smiling in its sleep 
because a Gray Bagot was up in the saddle 
again.” 

“And hatred therewith,” said Wil- 
loughby, producing a pipe. ‘‘ Nothing do- 
ing, you witch! I’m sorry to disappoint 
you, but I’m much too foolish; quite idiotic 
in fact. It’s hereditary. After all, I’ve 
much to be thankful for. At the moment 
I’m thankful for your dimple. I suppose it 
always comes when you're trying not to 
laugh.” 

Spring covered her face and shook-with 
merriment. Presently she sat up soberly. 

“We don’t do so badly, we servants, do 
we?” she said. ‘I guess our respective 
employers aren’t laughing like that. I sup- 
pose you won’t let me wash up?” 

“Certainly not,’’ said Bagot. 
William’s affair.” 

“Yes, but as often as not he does it with 
cold water. He told me so just now, and 
that’s all wrong, you know.” 

“T can’t help that,’”’ said Bagot, lighting 
her cigarette. “I like my guests to do as 
they feel inclined, but there’s a limit to my 
hospitality. And now shall we go outside 
and sit on the grass? I want to see you 
against a background of box.” 

It was a brilliant afternoon, and the 
shadow of the lodge turned the recess be- 
tween the gray-and-green walls into a little 
arbor, the mouth of which gave onto Chan- 
cery, slumbering warm in the sunshine a 
quarter of a mile away. What traffic used 
the road pounded or whirred about its 
business behind the close box screen, alike 
blind and invisible, but lending the little 
bay an air of privileged privacy like that of 
a family pew. 

“My summer parlor,” said Bagot, usher- 
ing his guest. 

“Hereafter the servants’ hall,” said 
Spring, taking her seat upon the turf. 
“Well, now I’m here, how do I look against 
the box?” 

“You kill the poor thing,’”’ said Bagot. 
“Your eyes are too bright. Never mind. 
I'll have it watered before you come next 
time.” 

“T can’t come unasked again. I mean, 
there’s a limit to hospitality, isn’t there?”’ 

“You wicked girl!’ said Willoughby. 
“ee You ” 

“Why did you want to see me against 
the box?” 

“Because good pictures should be put 
into good frames. I didn’t choose the paper 
on my sitting-room walls, you know; but 
I never noticed how very distressing it was 
until this afternoon.”’ 

Spring looked up, smiling. 

peer something for the heiress,’ she 
said. 

A car slid out of the distance, crept past 
the gates and stopped by the side of the 
hedge, three paces away. 

“We’re not far off,’ said a man’s voice. 
“T know this property here, but these cork- 
screw lanes of yours have tied me up. I 
can’t remember which side the village lies. 
Maybe there’s a porter here.”’ 

A door was opened and someone de- 
scended into the road. Before he could 
reach the gate Bagot was out of his gar- 
den and in the drive. 

“Can I help you, sir?”’ 

As he spoke he recognized one of the two 
Americans who had completed Spring’s 
party the week before. And Spring was sit- 
ting in the arbor, with blazing eyes and her 
underlip caught in her white teeth, strain- 
ing her ears. 

The way to Holy Brush was asked and 
told. The motorist reéntered his car, and 
when this had purred into the distance 


“That's 


-his master wholly. b 


Nove 


Willoughby returned to the arbor 
eyes upon the ground. 

The look upon his face told Sr 
things. The first was that Bagot ky 
was taking her compatriot to Hol 
the second, that he found the k 
acutely distasteful. 

“T must go,’ she said abruptly 
upon her feet. “What are you 
about?” 

“I was wishing,” said Bago 
“that I was back at Chancery,” } 
up suddenly. ‘‘And you?” — 


or 


to discover another fool.” 


For the next four days, whe 
returned to his lodge, Sp 
upon the turf, hatless— 
awaiting his coming. Th 
sumed that she had just a 
assumption was wrong. © 
days my lady had been t 
fore he came, ironing 
delicately mending his clothe 
linen was not old William 
She also instructed the gr 
up and, shocked by his rep 
nation upon elementary 
a written statement of ti 
roasting meat. . Moreover, 
to deceive so cunningly, th: 
volunteered that he had | 
for sixpence and h 


his discretion.. Wil ‘ 
On the fifth day Sp: 
When Willoughby, appr 


his window. Hoping 
quickened his pace. 
Except for William setting t 
tea, the lodge was empty. W: 
tried to believe that Spring was | 
washed and changed and made a 
cuses for not taking tea. He gavi 
an hour—three-quarters, while h: 
in the little garden or strolled in 
Finally tea was served at six o’cloi, 
after that he listened to every fool 


until half past eleven did he retii 
And all the time he knew that sh 
coming, that he would not see her 

Thinking things over in his be! 
came frightened. He would see | 
of course; he hoped, many time 
day had to come—already it w 
fate’s diary—when he would se] 
more, when their idyl would be 
finished, to be presently bound irf 
and go up to the shelf of time. Th! 
shocked him. Till now he had neve’ 
how pleasant she was. Her com! 
ways had become a necessity to | 
in four days, of course. That 
surd. Custom is not so rapidly | 
It was not a question of custom) 
had become a necessity in half a 
gap she filled had been yawning fi 


and years, but until it was fi 
had known it was there. And ni 
know, and its emptiness would ¢ 
him. Could he have quitted t) 
changed his way of living, flung hi 
some pursuit, had he but gone ti 
she not come to him—it would IV 
different. As it was, so long as hea 
Chancery, dwelt at the lodge, al 
tween five and six he would miss ! 
lence turning his lonely parlor int(| 
of dreams. | 

For Willoughby, there lay h 
She was his dream lady. She ha? 
him as dreams do come. The! 
understanding, their immediate 
their full-grown fellowship—thit} 
should have been impossible, anc® 
natural as the day—were stuff thi 


smelling fact that sat beside hi | 
turf, all apple-green frock and 1! 
stocking and tiny tennis shoes. 
perfume in his nostrils he co 
be extravagant—with her 
nostrils. And now —— 
Sic transit gloria mundi. — 
My lady’s absence was 
Spring was as wise as she Was - 
wished to discover whether GTa 
(Continued on Pe 5 
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7-passenger 


Ty 


cA Sedan Youll Take Joy in Driving— 


cA Window Converts It for Chauffeur 


WO cars in one—a 7-passenger Sedan for 
personal driving—instantly convertible 
into a smart limousine with separate chauffeur’s 
compartment. 
Here isa car any member of your family may 


_ properly drive in the chauffeur’s absence. As a 


Sedan it is fully open. The front seat is com- 
fortable, and upholstered like the rear. Raise 
the window dividing front and rear and your 
Sedan is a smart Paige Limousine. 


The roominess of it is delightful—wide rear 
seat for three—comfortable auxiliary seats with 
ample foot room. Every appointment you 
expect in an exclusive Limousine—etched, 
silvered dome and quarter-lights—taffeta silk 
shades—-completely fitted vanity cases. The 
entire body made squeak and rattle-proof with 
double strips of patent leather keeping metal 
from touching metal or wood. 

Especially when you drive it yourself will 
the Paige Sedan-Limousine delight you. The 


steering column is adjustable to your conve- 


7-passenger Phaeton $2450 
4-passenger Phaeton $2450 
s-passenger Brougham $2850 


Bopk bee ud Tooele OL 


nience. A finger’s touch guides the Paige—due 
to ball-bearing steering-spindles in the Paige- 
Timken axles. Two to seventy miles an hour 
by throttle, makes gear-shifting rare. When 
necessary, an effortless, bare three-inch move- 
ment makes the change noiselessly. 


The woman driver is never embarrassed by 
stalling the motor or jerking the car; the smooth 
engagement of the Paige clutch forbids. And 
whatever the road, the performance and com- 
fort of this car are superb. Rear springs more 
than five feet long—with snubbers front and 
rear—131 inches of wheel base—perfect bal- 
ance—make swift travel comfortable. 


Paige high-pressure oiling system gives you 
a smooth, silent motor, with wear so Wer nied 
that long sPhisi is certain; while an automatic take- 
up eliminates adjustment of the silent timing 
chain. Thousands of Paige chassis Heions 
are held to a thousandth of an inch accuracy 
or closer—the finest attention to details: Thus 
we maintain the high standards of Paige. 


5 or 7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Sedan-Limousine $3435 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra. 
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Sedan-Limousine $3435 
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hard to please? 


A Ford experience 


reported to us from Newcastle-on-Tyne 


NCE an Englishman is 
convinced of superiority 
he is an easy customer to 

sell and hold. Among Ford own- 
ers in England, Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “EF” is perhaps the most pop- 
ular of all lubricating oils. 

A recent letter to the Vacuum 
Oil Company, Ltd. at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne is interesting. Speaking 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” and 
one other grade of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil, the writer says in part: 

“These oils we use exclusively on 
our fleet of 200 cars and vans, and 
as the larger portion of our fleet con- 
sists of Fords we must say that the 
lubricating properties and clean- 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is 
Look for the 


safest to purchase in original packages. 
red Gargoyle on the containers. 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade < beats 

of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. CASI 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for Fords. ait 

Tf you drive another make of car, send for our booklet 


“Correct Lubrication.” 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit St. Louis 

Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. Ps 
Milwaukee Rochester Dallas VACUUM OF COMPANY 
Buffalo Oklahoma City | New York, USA” 


burning character of ‘E” have re- 
duced our repairs owing to faulty 
lubrication to a minimum.” 


The ‘‘lubricating properties and 
clean-burning character” of “FE” have 
made it a favored oil in every country 
in the world where Fords run. The 
“lubricating properties” of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” are the result of pro- 
viding oil which is scientifically cor- 
rect in body and character for the 
Ford engine. 


The “clean-burning character” en- 
sures cleaner spark plugs, a marked 
freedom from carbon deposit, free- 
dom from sticky valves, and in gen- 
eral a clean, sweet-running, full- 
powered engine. 


_Make the chart your guide ~ 


eis) Mobiloil 
“e 


Assue coeds nt teghest naality. mpcially mong 
tor coe i eteetal combustion mpc wk spacibew 
iat Etat ica. B gommesey tnceh 
“ent taboieat ot prcgection and «Al xetmen 1 * 

Lie tesperatines, Contes prectically a fee aba 


a 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


| clear and fresh; his nose aquiline. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
steady eyes counted with her as much as she 
thought they did; whether she was losing 
her head instead of her heart. She was not 
expecting for an instant to be able to read 
her own soul, but she was more than hope- 
ful of extracting a valuable hint. 

Her hope was realized. By the time her 
aunt and she had dined she had become so 
distraite as to provoke that usually imper- 
turbable lady’s indignation, while, retiring 
at ten o’clock, she remained awake for one 
hour, immersed in the distasteful reflections 
that time can in no wise be recalled and 
that they who fling opportunities in For- 
tune’s face can hardly be surprised if their 
future relations with the lady are rather 
strained. 

At last, picturing Willoughby, she fell 
asleep. Let us use her heavy brown eyes as 
the delicate ranks of lashes are closing up. 

Tall, spare, soldierly, the descendant of 
the old Gray Bagot was good to see. His 
hair was fair and close cut; his Pee iee 

is 
mouth was well shaped, his voice pleasant, 
his gray eyes set far apart. It was indeed 
his steady gray gaze which was so notable. 
He always looked you in the face and ex- 
pected to be so regarded. He liked to see 
and was perfectly content to be seen. If 
you did as he expected you had your re- 
ward. His character, his various emotions 
were spread before you in such print as a 
child could read. If he liked you, you saw 
it in his eyes, and there was a friendship 
made in a second of time. If he disliked 
you, you saw it, and that was that. But he 
never disliked anyone without just cause. 
As a matter of fact, he was generous to a 
fault. He looked his best, I fancy, upon a 
horse; but so does many a man. He had 
a fine upright carriage, and his shoulders 
were broad. Honest, unassuming, dignified, 
he did his blood credit. That Chancery 
suited him is indisputable; his looks, his 
bearing, his ways agreed with it; and 
Chancery was a show place. 

Willoughby tried not to hasten upon the 
sixth afternoon. His working hours were 
from seven till four o’clock; but since the 
measure he gave was always good, he sel- 
dom left the apartments till nearer five. 
Today, however, there had come no visitors 
to interrupt his labors, and by a quarter 
past four there was no more to be con- 
veniently done. 

It follows that he reached the lodge 
rather before he was expected—in fact in 
comfortable time to witness the delivery of 
a pair of pajamas, four soft shirts and six 
handkerchiefs to his valet by his repasseuse. 

“Hullo,” said Spring cheerfully. ‘‘I guess 
you never dreamed I could iron.’’ She 
turned to the groom, who was standing 
upon one leg. “‘That’s all today, William. 
The other two need mending, so I’ll do 
them tomorrow.” 

“Very good, m’m.”’ 

With an apologetic look. at his master 
William made good his escape. 

“You will do nothing of the sort,’’ said 
pabaverby: “Tf [’d had the faintest 
idea te 

“Live and let live,’ said Spring. “It 
amuses me and it doesn’t hurt you, so why 
deprive a poor servant of her innocent fun?” 
She slid a cool arm through his. ‘‘And now 
take me into the garden and give me a 
match. By the time you’ve changed, Wil- 
liam will have brought us some tea.” 

Willoughby did as he was bid. It was 
when the meal was over that Spring put her 
elbows on the table and knitted her brows. 

“T want your advice.”’ 

“That’s very easy,’”’ said Bagot. “Let 
sleeping suits lie and grooms of the cham- 
bers do their own dirty work.” 

The red lips tightened. 

“Thanks very much,” said Spring. “‘ Per- 
haps I ought to have said that the advice 
I want is upon a matter upon which I value 
your opinion.” 

Willoughby considered his finger nails. 

“T’ve got an awfully good answer to 
that,” he said. ‘A regular winner.” 

‘““What?’’—suspiciously. 

“Can’t think of it for the moment,” said 
Willoughby; ‘‘but a 

“Oh, but you will before I go. We shan’t 
go before next Friday. Infact I can’t. You 
see, I only get. off in the afternoons, and 
William says there’s a waistcoat as 

“T capitulate,” said Willoughby quietly. 
“Friday? In three days’ time? Is Mrs— 
er—Mrs He 

“Le Fevre.”’ 

- Le Fevre weary of Holy Brush?’’ 

“Not that I know of,” said Spring. “I 
want your advice.” 
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“Yes?” said Willoughby, | 
“‘T have been offered another , 
“As companion?” 
“cc Yes ”) 


Bagot took out tobacco and 
fill a pipe. 
“First of all,” he said slowly: 
happy with Mrs. Le Fevre?” ° | 
“Very. She’s awfully sweet,’ 
“Then I take it the new Situa 
be an improvement financially? 
“Yes,” said Spring shortly, “. 
“D’you think that you’d hay. 
freedom?” 
“I know that I shouldn’t.” | 
“You might be happier.” 
“T might,” said Spring. “T an} 
sure; but I might.” 
Willoughby frowned. Then, “| 
be less happy, Spring?” 
“ Easily.” | 
The man slid his pouch into a i 
rose to his feet. | 
tif vas dear,”’ he a “unless t] 
in salary is too big to e ign ored 
is to stay where you are.” 7 
There was a pause. 2 
At length, ‘‘I think I o 
Spring slowly, “that th 


a man. 2 
Willoughby’s heart gave 
For a second he hesitated 

alters everything,” he said. | 


“c“c 


“Because companions, lik 
chambers, do not figure in #] 
tive precedence, whereas — 

Spring stared out of the w 
the park. 

““You’ve seen him,” she 
But then you knew that.” 

Willoughby nodded. 

“‘T should say,” he said qi 
was one of the best.” i 

“In fact if I don’t accept } 
a bed of roses for the seconc 

Willoughby set his teeth. 

“Dear Spring,” he said, “ 
your heart—only your | ' 


“T do,”’ said Spring. 
ries me so.”’ 

“Supposing Mrs. Le Feyre 
and you to fall sick.” j 

‘Supposing my husband tre: 
a dog.” 

“‘T’m quite sure he would 

“He wouldn’t do it twi 
sweetly. 

“The point is,’ said W 
lowing, ‘‘that companions 
tice, but wives can’t.” Zz 

‘Wives can’t give notice eithe 

‘I’ve heard of its being done. 

“Then you advise me to take 
cious offer and thank my stars?’ 

“How can 1? But I ean poi 
girl in your present position is v 
it. You can’t get away from tha’ 
You depend for the bread you 
somebody else’s whim. I bet you 
saved. You haven't had time, At 
see, it’s vital that if you can imp 
position—scramble on to firmer 
you should. Well, you’ve got 
chance. He’s rich, of course, an 
man—two pretty good points, y 
I don’t suggest that if you were n 
panion you couldn’t have half I 
your feet; but as it is, my lady, ; 
get a show. So that this char 
come your way may never come 
If you were rich I should tell you 
your heart. As it is, you don’t di 
you’ve no reason to think he won 
slap up—I’m perfectly certain he’ 
so I simply suggest you should pl 

ead.” 


‘Which do you do?” said Spri 
Sim armani ; 
“Exactly, and you jolly well pl 
heart.” 4 
‘“‘Not at all,” said Bagot. “I- 
“I imagine you could do be 
serve the Harps. I mean, you wel 
or bred to fix parlors; but becau 
mad about Chancery, you just d 
This was unanswerable. | 
After a moment’s reflection, 
man,” said Willoughby, ‘can shif 
self. If he likes to buy trouble he 
can always get through.” 
“And what,” said Spring, 1g 
careful evasion—‘‘ what about m, 
tion that you should marry a WI! 
wiped the floor with it. But the in 
position is reversed I must swé 
(Continued on P 54) 
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ODGE HROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


Merchants are growing more and more particular 
about the appearance of the delivery cars they 
send to their customers’ homes. 


The reason is perfectly clear to anyone who has 
ever analyzed his impressions on seeing a hand- 
some, dignified delivery car draw up in front of 
his own, or his neighbor’s door. 


Good appearance is one of the three foremost 
attributes of Dodge Brothers Commercial Car. 
The others are low upkeep cost and long, 
dependable service. } 


Panel Commercial Car, $995—Screen Commercial Car, $895 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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and 


This remarkable ma- 
chine gives rubbers 
the same kind of 
wear they get in ac- 
tual daily use. In it, 
sections from the 
sole and heel of 
“U.S.’’ Rubbers are 
tested for wear to 
the finest fraction of 
an inch. 


Ask 
for 


‘U.S. Rubbers 


ittle oe that kick 


scuff - the hardest 


test of rubbers 


OG. they race to and from school or out 
to play. Never at a walk—always a 
tumbling, scurrying stampede! It’s fine for 
young muscles. But isn’t it hard on rubbers! 


“U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics are not only 
made to stand this treatment—but their actual 
length of life, their wear, is scientifically meas- 
ured and tested before these rubbers leave 
the factory. 


On the left is shown one of the many remark- 
able machines for measuring wear used in our 
Testing Laboratories. 


Theconstruction of ‘‘U. S.’’ Rubbers isthe result 
of 75 years of experience—from the making of 
the first successful rubbers ever turned out down 
to the manufacture of the ‘‘master brand” that 
bears the ‘‘U.S.”’ trademark today. 


“U.S.”’ Rubbers and Arctics areas carefully 
designed for style as the shoes they cover. 
Closely, snugly, line for line the 
different “‘lasts”’ follow the modeling 
of every type of footwear. 

For men, women and children— 
you'll find just the type of Rubber 
or Arctic you want in the big “U.S.” 
line. They are not ‘‘U.S.’’ brand 
unless they have the “U. S.’’ 
trademark. It will pay you to 
look for it. They cost no more 
and wear longer. 


United States Rubber Company 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
feelings and follow my head. What if you 
areaman? Men aren’t immune from sick- 
ness. Don’t say that you’ve got William or 
Ishallscream. If William’s as good a nurse 
as he is a seamstress, you wouldn’t live 
twenty-four hours. And look at the women 
there are who are up against it. They don’ t 
go under because they’re not on concrete.” 

“T don’t suggest that you would. But 
some of the roads of life are pretty bad. If 
one can avoid the roughest, it’s—it’s just 
as well. Spares the frame, you know.”’ 

“Don’t I look strong?” 

“You do. I’m sure you’re as hard as 
nails, but nobody’s any the better for being 
hammered.” 

“And so, although the sun’s shining, I’m 
to dive into the subway of marriage, in case 
one day it may rain.” 

““At least there’s a station here,’ 
Bagot doggedly. 

“Tn other words, I mayn’t get another 
chance. Go on. Say it right out. You’ve 
been hanging around trying to hand me the 
statement for a quarter of an hour.” 

Willoughby gasped. 

“You wicked, ungrateful child!” He 
raised his eyes to heaven. ‘“‘For sheer bare- 
faced perversion, that breaks the tape. 
Never mind. I’m through, Iam. I’ve done 
my best.and I’m through. As some poet- 
aster has said, ‘You can lead a girl to the 
altar, but you can’t make her think.’ Or is 
that out of Paradise Lost?” 

With that he seated himself upon the 
table and felt for a match. He was really 
ridiculously relieved. Spring gave a little 
laugh. 

“My dear,” she said, with her eyes upon 
his face, ‘I was only playing you up. 
think your advice is sound and provident, 
and you’ve perfectly satisfied me that if I 
don’t take it I shall be a brass-bound fool.” 

The punch was unexpected; but, to 
Bagot’s eternal credit, the hand that was 
holding a flaming match to his pipe never 
wavered. The man knew how to lose. As 
for Spring, she was so proud of him that 
she had much ado not to burst into tears. 
Before she had time Willoughby had laid 
down his pipe and picked up her hand. 

“That’s right,’ he said, smiling. ‘For 
your sake I’m awfully glad and I believe 
you'll be very happy.”’ He kissed the cool 
fingers and turned away. ‘‘And now that’s 
settled, let’s go into the servants’ hall.” 

He had, to my mind, done well, had this 
groom of the chambers. He was, of course, 
desperately in love with Spring. More—by 


said 


| taking the office he held he had made him- 


self outcaste. He never could marry, be- 


| cause he could never allow any woman to 
' forfeit her own degree by becoming his wife. 


The possibility of finding a woman whom 
he could love, who also was outcaste, had 
been too ridiculously remote to be consid- 
ered, and now this very thing had come 
about. Exquisite, dazzling, Spring was 
within his reach. Whether she would have 
married him is beside the point, which is 
that he could have wooed her with a clear 
conscience. Yet because of her chance of 
marrying one who was not outcaste, his 
wonderful, shining occasion must be re- 
nounced. Willoughby renounced as he 
loved—with all his might. The man was 
resolute. No passing flash of pity must be 
permitted to affect the case, no tear of sym- 
pathy for him fall into the trembling scale. 
For Spring to suspect that he loved her 
would have been unearthly sweet. That it 
would actually embarrass her was most un- 
likely. What was a broken-down Bagot, 
haunting the home of his fathers like a seedy 
ghost—what was such a man to her? Still, 
the slight risk must not be taken. If she 
could possibly do it she must marry her 
wealthy swain. To Bagot, Spring’s happi- 
ness waseverything. His own did not count. 

To my mind such love was worth hay- 
ing, and Spring thought likewise. 

““T must be going,”’ she said. 

Willoughby bowed. In silence they 
passed through the garden and out into the 
drive. 

As he opened the wicket gate, ‘“‘Tell me 
one thing,’’ she said: y did you say 
you were sure he was one of fies best?” 

“Because I knew that if he was not you 
wouldn’t have considered his proposal.’ 

“But I didn’t,” said Spring with a posi- 
tively blinding smile. “I turned him down 
last night.”’ 

“You turned him down?” shouted Bagot. 

Spring smiled very sweetly. 

“T thought I told you,’ rae said, “that I 
was a fool.” 

a left him staring and pelted down the 
road. 


_ temples. Then he burst out tep 


No | 

Spring came the next after, 
gone before four o’clock. The 
day. Willoughby found her 5, 
little porch. 

“Change quickly,” she gaj) « 
stay long today. 

sett ae Willough: 9 

They ate their tea without 49 
spirit of parting was hoveig 
meal. Afterwards they sat b: 7 
for though the sun was shin 
rained a lot that morning 3} ' 
was wet. Spring sat like a jg 
on the deep sill, peering at | 
of the leaded panes. 

“You will remember it al” 
groom of the chambers. | 

“Yes—all.” 

“It’s like a tale, don’t y 
slice of a fairy tale. 


came and had tea with nice ite 
iting the castle.” 

“And the silly part of jy 
Spring, “‘that she wasn’t a phe 
but an ordinary poor girl whe 

“She was a princess,’ 1 
hadn’t got the riches or the co 
have had, but—oh, anyone ul 
was a princess.’ 

“Anyway, the boy treated er 
which was very nice for her, | 
time came for her to go 

“The boy lost his . wits,’\s: 
steadily, “‘and made a foolf 
Spring turned and looked at 
never guess what he did. ca 


was no longer lord of the casi|, 
altogether his fault, because 
of the princess had made h 
glorious. Be that as it maj 
how wonderful it would bei 
princess—didn’t—go. And 
to his senses and saw what a a 
been, the idea was so prec 
couldn’t get it out of his he}, 
she’d seen what his life was, ais 
to understand, and she did |}! 
and he had two hundred a ye, 
his wages, and he could be in 
past four every day, and ther 
room upstairs, and ——’ 
short there and clapped his 


¢ 
h 
n 


“Oh, Spring darling, why E: 
come to dazzle my wretchec: 
couldn’t stick it, I know. It’! 
tesque, comic. The clothes yi’ 
are worth more than I earn i 
mad—raving.” He sank his ]a' 
chest and put out his hand 
yous blessed fingers to kiss bo! 
and then—go as you came, 
a breath of air, like a perfur 
night. I’ll try to think it’s bet: 
a wonderful, golden dream wl 
gods sent me to make my 1 
You know. When first you Ww: 
weep to think it isn’t true; bull 
you're grateful for just the da 
Spring put down her face 
hand. Then she slid off the si’ 
arms round his neck. 

“Why d’you think I ean 
day? Why aoe think I left 
gallery? Why d’you think I’ 
Because I love you, Willo 
you, before you loved me. I dct 
you’ve got or what you hav! 
want to share your life.” 

“My wonderful darling,” 
and kissed her mouth. 


Miss Consuelo Spring Lin 
Mrs. Willoughby Bagot ere A 
The wedding took place on 
Holy Brush and was extrem 

Mr. Worcester obtained on 
without arousing suspicion, a 
congregation consisted of a 
Le Fevre, that lady’s solicit 
the bride away, and Williant 
For the dead I cannot answ 
ished brass and marble may 
eleven Gray Bagots slept throu 
service beneath the cold whit! 

The following mornin 
back at his work. This, howe 
tined to be disturbed. Short 

(Continued on Page’ 


| 2,000,000 


ument and experience of 2,000,000 
ste Gabriel Snubbers is not to be 
atly. 


ntwo million people, each arriving 
fimeedent conclusion, each con- 
1 iat Gabriel immensely increases the 
r of their cars and aids economy of 
iu, is a volume of evidence not to 
21,0ked 


vi this overwhelming personal testi- 
ie the only guarantee you have 
9 will be doing the wise and sensible 
equipping with Gabriel Snubbers. 
tnoother automobile device has ever 
é the unique and remarkable en- 
at which motor car manufacturers 
3}ntaneously given to Gabriel. 


{nakes of well-known motor cars, 
«Snubbers are regular equipment 
r or all models. Besides this nearly 
‘ number of manufacturers, includ- 

y of the greatest producers in the 
3, actually prepare the chassis of their 
shat Gabriel Snubbers may be in- 


| uickly and properly. 


stually build their cars with the 
scarefully drilled so that they are 
have Gabriel Snubbers bolted on 
| the car being laid up for a period. 
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You Can't 
Ignore the Experience 


Car Owners 


These two things—the equipment of their 
cars by more than 2,000,000 car owners 
with Gabriel and the preparation by the 
makers of millions of other cars ready to 
receive Gabriel—could not have come about 
through sheer salesmanship. 


The Gabriel distributing organization is 
alert and aggressive because every man in it 
believes in’ Gabriel Snubbers and knows 
what they will do in contributing riding 
comfort and economy of maintenance. 


But all the alertness and aggressiveness they 
could possibly have applied in super-sales- 
manship cannot explain the amazing growth 
of the use of Gabriels over a period of 
13 years. 


Nothing but the satisfied experience of the 
owner—nothing but the demonstration that 
Gabriel Snubbers do banish discomfort on 
rough roads and save the car by relieving it 
of devastating shocks — can possibly explain 
that. 


You are just as certain that you will get 
what you are expecting in Gabriel—just as 
certain of greater comfort and greater 
economy—as you would be if the millions 
of users had individually given you their 
own word on what Gabriel means to more 
comfortable and more economical motoring. 


There are Gabriel Snubber Sales and Service Stations in 1700 cities, 
i where Gabriel Snubbers may be installed efficiently and without long delay. 
In sets of four they cost from $15 to $44, according to the size of your car. 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


\ Sales & Service Everywhere “\ 


Greater 
Riding 


Comfort 


zabriel 


Snubbers 


OY Gvery Cy 


50 G4 


Jer Sef of Fists 
SNUBBER 


Gabriel is the only spring control device 


officially, by patent and copyright en- 
titled to the name Snubbers. To make 


certain that you have genuine Gabriel Snub- 
bers installed on your car, go to the authorized 
Gabriel Snubber Sales and Service Stations 
which are maintained in more than 1700 cities 
and towns. Motor car dealers who are desir- 
ous of assuring their customers of greatest 
satisfaction recommend Gabriel Snubbers 
and many of them install them as well. 
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“Do your letters start 
with an apology? 


Is rr a sincere apology or only an excuse? 
Perhaps, when you sift through to the 
real reason, you will find that you had 
neglected to write simply because you 
were out of social note paper. 


You are not half so likely to start your 
letters with an apology if you make a 
point of always having plenty of writing- 
paper on hand. 


The next point is to use social stationery 
of good quality. Hammermill Bond Social 
Stationery is good-looking and inviting to 
write upon. There are three finishes— 
linen, bond, and ripple—with eight differ- 
ent styles and sizes of paper and envelopes. 
The price is 35¢ to 75c a box. Druggists, 
stationers, and department stores sell 
Hammermill Bond Social Stationery. Keep 
a supply in your house. 

In case writing tablets are preferred for 
use at home, while traveling, or at school, 
they can be bought in precisely this same 
stationery in popular sizes, ruled and un- 
ruled. Envelopes can be bought to match. 

ATTRACTIVE SAMPLES—SEND FOR THEM 

If you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin) we 

will mail you enough Hammermill Bond Social 


Stationery in different styles and finishes 
to answer several of the letters you owe. 


WH 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


WMAMMERMIL 
BOND 


Social Stationery 
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o’clock his employer summoned him to the 
library and bade him close the door. 

‘Worcester,’ said Mr. Harp, ‘‘I ’ave 
some very queer noos. In fac’, I’m all of a 
shake—never ’ad such a night in me life, 
wakin’ up all of a sweat and tossin’ and 
tryin’ to think till me brain rebelled against 


/ me.” Hesighed heavily, holding a hand to 


his head. “As for Mrs. ’Arp, she’s that 


| struck and bewildered she’s stayin’ in bed.”’ 


Willoughby regarded his employer and 
then fixed his eyes upon the floor. 

“Yes, sir?” he said steadily. 

“Yesterday afternoon, I ’ad an offer for 
the ’ouse.”? The groom of the chambers 
started and then went very pale. ‘Lock, 
stock and barrel—just as I bought it me- 
self.’ Mr. Harp paused as if seeking for 
appropriatewords. Suddenly hesmote upon 
the table and let out a ery. ‘‘They might 


| ’ve offered me twice—free times what I 


| didn’t forget. 


gave and I’d ’ve ’ad ’em shown out wiv a 
flea in their ear. Forty-five thousan’ I paid, 
as p’raps you know. Well, I can’t ’ardly 
believe it, but they offered me ten times 
that!” 

“Four hundred and fifty thousand!” 

“Four ’undred and fifty thousan’,” said 
Mr. Harp. He slapped his breast. ‘‘I’vea 
banker’s draft in ’ere for a quarter of that— 


’undred an’ twelve thou five. I’ave to keep . 


takin’ it out to believe it’s true.” 

“You took the offer, sir?’’? ventured 
Bagot. 

“Why, man alive,” screamed his master, 


“wot else could I do? You can’t turn away. 
| money like that. You ’aven’t the right. I 


tell you straight, I’m dotty about this place, 
but business first’s my motter, an’—an’ it’s 
pretty nigh ’arf a million,’ he concluded 
absently. 

For a moment, blinking, he scrabbled fig- 
ures upon the blotting pad, his lips moving, 
his eyes fixed. Then he sat back in his seat 
and covered his face. 

“Two o’clock they come, and give me till 
four to decide. Immediate possession, in 


course. I ’ad to take it or leave it by four 
o’clock. I never ’ad two such hours in all 
me life. One thing I said: I asked if the 


buyer was British, for I couldn’t ’ave sold 
to a foreigner, come wot might. ‘Yes,’ 
they says, ‘British.’ So I signed her away 
at this table wiv tears in me eyes. I s’pose 
we'll ’ave free seats now an’ do the grand, 
but shan’t be never so ’appy as we’ve bin 
ere.” 

There was a long silence. 

““When am I to go, sir?”’ said Bagot. 

“T mentioned you,” said his master. ‘I 
I said as I ’oped you’d stay 
with me and Mrs. ’Arp, but if you didn’t do 
that, maybe you’d like to stay ’ere. I said 


| you was a groom in a million an’ did the 


J WIN IK 


OR many years I have been the victim 
of the antique virus, and all its other 


| victims will, I am sure, agree with me 


that there is an antique germ just as there 
is a typhoid or a diphtheria or an influ- 
enza germ. The only difference in the bugs 


| is that the antique bug is beneficent, kindly 


and pleasure-giving, which is scarcely true 
of the others. Unfortunately, of late years 
I have been unable to gratify my cravings 
for stenciled chairs, duck-foot tables and 


| the like, owing to a large family and a 


small pocketbook. But in the good old days 
when one could buy a banister-back chair 
for fifty cents, my purchases were many and 
varied. 


The four-post tent bed in which I now. 


sleep I bought at a country auction twenty 
years ago for a dollar and a quarter, and, 


| alas, knew so little then that I stained it 


mahogany of a somewhat pinkish tinge. In 
spite of this ruthless treatment, age has not 


' been able to wither nor custom stale its 
| beauty, for no stain could mar the grace of 
those posts. After the bed had been knocked 


down to me at the auction, I crept under 
the eaves in the attic of the old house 
where for a hundred years it had lived, and 
my search was rewarded by finding one- 
quarter of its curved tester. After that it 
was an easy matter to have the other pieces 
made, and a muslin canopy and a modern 
spring have made the bed a joy and com- 
fort ever since. 

But the days of dollar-and-a-quarter 
four-posters are long past, and the ubiqui- 
tous flivver with its persistent dealer-driver 


am 
ZaZ } LFY) 
Al Il 
I AA I CPZ 


vou 
: 


work 0’ five, an’ that wot yo 
about the place could be coy 
fellow listened and took a \y 
name, but ’e said that he ’ac\, 
to promise to take you on, 

purchaser’s comin’ this afte 
You’ll show ’im round, in «& 

Lombard Street to a norangie 
the chance. Mrs. ’Arp and \ 
There ain’t no call for us to ; 
we'd rather not. The deal’s 
nex’ Monday at twelve o’elo.' 

There was nothing more 
Chancery had passed. 

Five hours and a half had ) 
by and Bagot was in the ga. 
aged hinge and wondering of 
communiqué to Spring. 

Suddenly the throb of a be; 
vigilant ears. The can went} 
and the groom of the chamb 
into the hall.. He tried his he, 
but his nerves were taut. .A 
pended upon this interviey 
home, their living, their = | 

With his hand on the migh: 
loughby moistened his lips, | 

Spring was standing alone 
flags, very smartly dressed, ])} 
lously girlish and inspeae | 
ring with her head on one sid() 
in the hot sunshine, was glea 
and silver of a magnificent coi 
and wife regarded each othe 
hearts. ; 

Then, “Please, may I + 
house?”’ said Spring. “It—it ; 
husband.” 

‘Willoughby put a hand to 

“F-four hundred and fifty t 
stammered. “Then ——”’ | 

“Yes, dear,’’ said Spring,; 
closing the door. “We migh; 
less, but I didn’t want to té 
You see,” she added; sett’ 
against the oak, ‘in spite of] 
tests you took my advice. In) 
ried the first one that came :) 

Willoughby tried to speak, 
would come. Suddenly he b: 
ble. In an instant Spring’ 
about him and her cheek aga 

“Willoughby, my darling, 

So she comforted him. | 
picked her up as one picks up 

“T never dreamed,” he sa 
never dreamed —— | didn’t) 
tell you, and I was going to ¢ 
if they could see their way 
groom of the chambers on.”’: 
came playing into his face. “ 
you could—madam?”’ 

Gravely his sweet wife reg’ 

Thal “You must ask my |; 
said. 


; 


has brought a knowledge of tk 
value of our forefathers’ furn 
homes of even the most remo 
New England, and bargain' 
secured. As a friend of min 
lately, “I can buy better ant 
money and infinitely less troul 
Street, Boston, than I can 1! 
the-way farmhouse, where the 
Empire atrocities are, in the 
owners, worth their weight in 
As I began by saying, I } 
antique bug a long time, and ' 
manifestations was when a fr 
well versed in such matters, Ss’ 
I should collect old ship mode 
that he would give me thirt 
every old one that I found. T 
me an enormous price to P 
broken-down dust catchers, @ 
how little I knew in those day 
Living by the sea, I felt ¢ 
any number of old ships could 
with a minimum of trouble. 
mistaken, for in three years 
twenty; but these I sold, some 
tion in which they were four 
rerigged, for prices many 
that first offer of thirty doll: 
work of hunting them up was 
and the rerigging of one frig 
husband seven months of odd 
evening. So that the money |] 
little ships seems to me not at 
When one thinks of the hour 
tience that some sailor, P 
(Continued on 
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> Rachmaningf composing z his Stosuoay W, | 


feel IN VWACY- 


Bile) Ee PE STONE Ne lecOF TH E- I MNEORanALSS 


LONE, in his study, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
greatest of living Russian pianists, becomes 
Rachmaninoff, the composer. Here, in this quiet 
room, are born the brilliant effects which distin- 
guish his musical creations. And here, just as 
it is amid the glamor of the concert stage, his 
constant inspiration and companion is the 
Steinway. . . . Thus is written another 
golden chapter of Steinway history. f 
Since Richard Wagner dreamed to immortality 
at his Steinway, each generation of musicians 
has held this one piano in highest esteem. The 
Steinway was beloved of Rubinstein and Berlioz. 
It is the piano with which Paderewski rose to 


greatness. It is the choice of Hofmann and 
Friedman, Levitzki and Cortot. You who love 
the music of the masters, would you not choose 
for your companion the piano of the masters? 
To play an instrument as perfect as that which 
Paderewski plays! To hear, in your home, the 
tone that is the inspiration of Rachmaninoff! 

To bring you this happiness four gener- 
ations of the Steinway family have striven. It 
is for this that you may buy a Steinway min- 
iature grand or upright which embodies every 
point of Steinway excellence. It is in your home 
that the greatest purpose of Steinway manufac- 
ture is fulfilled. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Upright, $875 and up; Grand, $1425 and up; plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 


IWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, 


New York City 
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Talk to the radio engineers in the 61 broad- 
casting stations listed at the right, if you want 
to know how Willard Rechargeable B Bat- 
teries will improve any receiving set. 

These radio experts use Willard B Batteries 
for clearer and more distinct broadcasting— 
and you will get the same increased clearness 
by using them with your receiving set. 

Willard B Batteries cut out noises due 
to electrical leakage, internal action or sub- 
normal voltage. 

They hold their voltage for months with- 
out recharging and can be kept always at top- 
notch efficiency. 

They save you money because they last 
for years. 

They are always brand new and ready 
for use because they are shipped fully 
charged and bone dry. Don’t deteriorate in 
stock. Ready for service instantly. 

Willard A and B Rechargeable Radio Bat- 
teries are sold by Willard Service Stations and 
Radio Dealers everywhere. 

Ask your dealer for the free book, ‘‘ Better 
Results from Radio” or write to Willard 
Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Willard A Batteries sell at 
a range of prices. They in- 
clude the Willard All-Rubber 
Battery, with rubber case and 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. 
It’s the finest A battery made. 
Five sizes, 20 to 125 a. h. 


Willard B Batteries are 
made in 24 volt or 48 volt 
units, each in two capacities, 
2500 and 4500 m. a. h. Glass 
jars enable you to see condi- 
tion of battery at all times. 


: Willard B Battery in- 
tallation at WOAW, 
Woodmen of the World 
station, Omaha, Neb. 


These 61 Broadcasting 
Stations Use Them 


WSB, Atlanta 

WSY, Birmingham 

WNAR, Butler, Mo. 

WKAA, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
WDAP and WMAQ, Chicago 
WLW and WSAI, Cincinnati 
WHK,WJAXandWTAM, Cleveland 
WDAO and WFAA, Dallas 

WOC, Davenport, Ia. 

WWI, Dearborn, Mich. 

AA-3 and KLZ, Denver 

WGF, Des Moines 

WCX and WWJ, Detroit 

WBAP, Ft. Worth, Texas 

WEV and WCAK, Houston, Texas 
WDAL, Jacksonville 

WOS, Jefferson City, Mo. 

WDAF and WHB, Kansas City 
WMAH and WEFAYV, Lincoln, Neb. 
KFI, Los Angeles 

WMC, Memphis, Tenn. 

WHA, Madison, Wisc. 

WOAM, Miami, Fla. 

WIAO, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WBAH and WLAG, Minneapolis 
WOR, Newark, N. J. 

WCAG, New Orleans 

WJAG, Norfolk, Va. 

WCAL, Northfield, Minn. 


WOAW, WAAW and WIAK, 
Omaha 


KGW, Portland, Ore. 


WTAG, WEAN and WJAR, 
Providence, R. I. 3 
eee and WABA, Rochester, 


KFBK, Sacramento, Cal. 

KDYL and KZN, Salt Lake City 
WOAI, San Antonio 

KSD, St. Louis 

KDIE, Seattle, Wash. 

WGAR, Shreveport, La. 

WDAE, Tampa, Fla. 

CFCA, Toronto, Ont. 

WHAZ, Troy, N. Y. 

WJH and WCAP, Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
around the Horn, put into his whittling of 
the little hulls, one feels that they are not 
dust eatchers only, but impregnated with 
the spirit of the old salts who carved their 
joys into the hulls and wove their hopes 
and fears into the rigging. 

My first model was bought from an old 
sea captain of eighty-five, who had whittled 
it out on a long voyage which he made as 
cabin boy at the age of thirteen. The little 
ship was an exact replica of the big one of 
whose crew he had been the most humble 
member, and in spite of the lapse of seventy- 
two years the rigging was still trim and taut 
and the painted hull in fine condition. It is 
almost impossible to find authentic old 
models now, and the modern ones have 
never been of interest to me. 

Another symptom of my antique mania 
was when I saw a marvelous doorway from 
an old colonial house, built in 1800, lying 
on a junk pile in the rear of the house, 
which was being made over into a tene- 
ment. A sad sight this seemed to me as I 
watched from the shelter of my umbrella 
the rain pouring down on the poor old door- 
way, now lying on its side in the back yard 
of a tenement house! Had the doorway 
been a human being how sad would have 
been its thoughts—thoughts of the changes 
wrought by a century of time from its early 
days as the portal of a grand mansion of the 
aristocracy to these later days of being 
thrown in the dump heap of an Italian 
tenement house! 

I rooted out its owner and paid the price 
he asked, buying also five mantels from the 
same house. My doorway I had temporar- 
ily placed on my own piazza, in order that 
it might be photographed, and curiously 
enough, a personal friend of mine who col- 
lected for one of the largest museums in 
New York happened to drive by. He at 
once left word—I being out—that I should 
telegraph him if the doorway was for sale. 
To make a long story short, the New York 
museum did not get the doorway, but it 
was sold in Rhode Island, as it seemed more 
fitting that a Rhode Island doorway should 
end its days in the state in which it was 
born. 

A year ago I decided to put into practical 
use my love of old furniture and to run an 
antique shop for one summer, feeling sure 
that it would be not only delightful. but 
lucrative. As soon as this decision was 
made I began haunting the real junk shops, 
and none was too dirty or too remote. 
Those first days of following the lure of the 
antique as a business were filled with pleas- 
ure far beyond the ken of those who have 
never had the fever. I really think that at 
that time I was in an antique trance. Oh, 
the trash of a small kind that I bought for 
my shop! And oh, the groans of my family 
that greeted me when daily I returned to 
my evening meal, dirty and tired, but 
triumphantly bearing in my hands plates, 
more or less cracked; pressed glass, always 
called Sandwich; battered pewter; old 
bottles!’ And oh, the waste of gasoline, 
tires, shoe leather, my own nerves and 
those of my long-suffering family, for 
things of no real value! Even now I don’t 
know much about antiques, but how infi- 
nitely more than in the first days of my 
apprenticeship! 


Setting Up Shop 


My next step as a business woman was 
to rent three very large rooms and a piazza 
in a tumble-down house on the main 
street of the seaport town in which I live. 
As a compliment to my first antique love, 
I called my venture The Ship Shop. I pride 
myself it was not Ye Olde Shippe Shoppe. 
My sign was a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean, and was most effective, and lured 
many within my doors. It was aided by its 
neighbors, the warming pans, ship lanterns 
and kindred objects, and the orange cam- 
brie curtains at the many windows also 
played their part in stopping the passing 
motors. 

At the beginning of the summer my idea 
was that, having a perfectly good husband 
who has never shared my antique craze, 
although most patient with its manifesta- 
tions, and six children of varying ages, I 
was not justified in being an actual sales- 
woman, on account of the time it would 
take from my large family. 

This was my idea at the beginning of the 
summer; but before the end, when I was a 
frazzled wreck from overwork, I found that 
my business necessitated all my time, even 
though I had procured the services of two 
most excellent saleswomen, both of whom 
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knew much more about antiqu; 
To these women was due a lan, 
success of my short businegs ¢ 
anyone who reads this think 
out as I did, let me strongly 4 
have one or more clerks to ¢ 
selling. & 
As this article is written in { 
it may be of help to someor, 
going to give some financial] ¢ 
I trust will not come amiss. 7 
I deposited in a special ae, 
local bank five hundred dollay. 
the extent to which I felt I eo) 
self. On this I drew for the fur! 
I bought outright, and for my 
penses, which were absurdly | 
consisted of a very low rent, j 
phone, and the services of th«. 
for three afternoons each a wi 
until six. } ¥ 
Were I to do it again, I sh¢, 
shop open in the morning also 
Having collected more or 
things before I started, I then: 
some old houses a few chair 
bureaus, enough for a begin’ 
spent one wonderful day at a} 
auction, and drove home at n; 
car loaded down with every | 
and I had spent only sixty| 


_ 


Even at these, however, the k| 
ways appear with wallets bi 
greenbacks, to the great envy) 
fry who cannot compete witl 
day after this country auction 
farm whose owner often sold r 
from his wagon, and whom I; 
real friend. 
“Mr. Smith,” said I bold! 
proached barefooted from the; 
I go up into your attic?” 
“Lor’, marm, what for? | 
nothin’ there.” | 
“Perhaps you think so, Mi 
I am going to have an antiqu: 
may like what you don’t.” 


Raids on Local A' 


So he let me climb the stee, 
what treasure-trove I found) 
eaves! A carved four-poster-| 
cut off, but I found them hid: 
the second visit; a shelf clocl} 
in hoop skirts adorning the | 
bottom—of course the woode) 
no good, but the case was a; 
iron andirons, whale-oil lamps: 
All I hauled down those stail 
paid him a price which he insi: 
make, and which he consider 
so much so that when I lef 
daughter whispered to her mo} 
lady crazy?” 

In this connection I must s/ 
which I think really contril! 
success of my venture. When’ 
I got the owners of furniture ti 
own prices, and if I could nc 
simply said so, but never hag! 
In many cases I was asked wi 
pay, and invariably paid the | 
I could and still be sure of ge’ 
on reselling. I never took adv; 
fact that the owners of the fu! 
less of the commercial value th) 
in several cases I paid more tll 
asked, knowing that even t) 
make a large profit. Of cou: 
of bargaining did not apply 
whom I bought things and wh‘ 
more than I did of their value) 

Soon I found that it was } 
buy very little outright unless 
and as my five hundred dollars 
shrinking, I didn’t wish to un! 

People of all sorts and conc 
coming to see me and telena | 
if I could sell things for them! 
Shop. After that began, most 
ings were spent in hauntin; 
where I would gaze delightedly’ 
which the owners did not cons! 
desirable as the mission pie¢ 
their parlors. =. 

I couldn’t begin to keep up 
mand for my presence in } 
barn chambers of my own an 
towns. I know that many of 
New England women who W 
their old things into good n 
actual needs would not dre 
real city dealer in their ho 
known me from a baby and f 
they could trust me to get the | 
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HE lumberman followed the settlers west- 


ward. He served a people that demanded 
immense quantities of wood products in an unprece- 


Natu- 


rally, he was concerned with present profits. As 


dented social and economic development. 


soon as one vast timberland had yielded to his axes 
and saws, he moved onward. What if he did leave 
desolation behind him—‘“‘slash,” in whose burning 
the last vestige of greenery often disappeared! 
There was, for a time, always new timber ahead. 


Now comes the forester. To him the forest is a 
sacred trust, for to-morrow’s population will still 
need wood products. He cuts merchantable timber, 
but he leaves the smaller trees to become the giants 
of the future. He sets out seedlings that in thirty 
years, or fifty, or perhaps a hundred, shall furnish 
boards for buildings, pulp for paper and timbers 
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for ships. The forester plants for to-morrow! 

Business has its lumbermen and its foresters. 
The one is interested in the immediate gain alone, 
discrediting the importance of the future, believing 
that his market will always exist and be as profit- 
able as he finds it at the moment. The other looks 
beyond this year’s balance-sheet. Through adver- 
tising he cultivates the buyer’s good-will as the 
basis for further sales. With each passing year 
his advertising plants impressions that grow to 
sturdy preferences and end in towering demands 


for his product. 


Through advertising he converts barren terr1- 
tories into healthy woodlands of sales. His method 
His 


market is continuous and ever-growing. While he 


reaches from the present into the future. 


harvests he is also planting! 
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When a radiator won't get 
warm—invest $1.60 
in an Airid Air Valve 


AST WINTER thousands of people 
ie found how to make cold radi- 
ators hot. They answered an Airid 
advertisement like this one. 


Says a Superintendent of Schools in Min- 
nesota: 

“We had a lot of trouble with our radiators be- 
fore we put on Airid Air Valves. They solved the 
problem entirely. The air gets out, the radiators heat 
up quickly, there is no hissing or noise, and best of 
all, there is no water running over the floor.” 


You are wasting a large part of your coal 
money, if the air valves won’t let your radi- 
ators get warm. Airid will prevent this waste 
and double your comfort for only $1.60 a room. 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator 


Just try one Airid Air Valve in your cold- 
est room. It is on sale at $1.60 in the stores 
of Heating Contractors and Plumbers every- 
where. It can be attached to any radiator in 
a moment by anyone—without tools—with- 
out adjustment. If your dealer happens to 
be out, mail us the coupon below. 


com 
thAtRID = 
“9 1007, filled 


> wt ee, 
: With Steain 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipear Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. S-71 Buffalo, N. Y. 


AIRID 


Rids the radiator — 


Ail r of cold air 


Valve 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Dept. 8-71 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you Name | 


an Airid Air Valve. We are willing to let 
Airid stand or fall by what it will do for 
the coldest radiator in your coldest room. 


Address 
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possible for them to be turned into the win- 
ter’s coal. I always allowed these consign- 
ors to put their own price on things if it 
were within reason, and told them quite 
frankly that I should charge anything over 
that I chose. In other words, I did not 
stick to the usual 20 or 25 per cent com- 
mission, except in the case of expensive 
things, but for the more moderate-priced 
things charged a much larger commission. 
For example, a glass saltcellar or a ginger 
jar, consigned at one dollar each, would 
take as much time and strength to hunt up 
as a Chippendale chair, and would cer- 
tainly not be worth bothering with unless 
I got a much larger commission. My con- 
signors understood all this perfectly, and it 
made no difference. They were only too de- 
lighted to have me as an outlet for what 
they wished to sell, and they knew the 
things would surely be sold in The Ship 
Shop. In some few cases I allowed the 
things to be consigned at too high a price 
and they did not sell, and so had to be re- 
duced or returned. 

Generally speaking, the good things 
made short visits in my shop, being snapped 
up by the knowing ones nearly as soon as 
they were brought in. Of course I made a 
lot of mistakes, one of the worst being 
about some of those ridiculous cup plates. 
They seem to me the must absurd and un- 
interesting things to collect, but as every 
antiquarian knows, people go crazy about 
them, and will nearly barter their souls to 
get the real ones. I made a rule to make a 
one-dollar profit on each one sold. One day 
three Ringgolds were brought in. I thought 
they were worth about ten dollars for the 
three, and sold them for that, only to find 
that they were selling for forty dollars 
apiece in New York. I was very sorry in 
this particular case, as the owner was an 
invalid who needed the money. However, 
she thought the seven dollars she received 
for them a fine price. The story soon got 
around and I was beset by collectors asking 
me if I couldn’t get some more Ringgolds. 
The climax was reached when I discovered 
that the owner had thrown away nine, 
thinking of them only as chipped glass 
butter plates. 


Mistakes to Avoid 


I could go on indefinitely telling stories 
of my experiences, amusing and pathetic. 
Many sorts of people consigned things to 
me. My rich friends, at a small price, to 
give me a chance of making a good profit; 
my friends, rich and poor,who were thankful 
to weed out what they had discarded; 
my friends, and even people I had never 
seen before, who wanted to make some 
money; real antique dealers, who were 
perhaps the best friends I had, for they not 
only consigned things to me at a fair price 
but they gave mea vast amount of splendid 
advice, for which I am very deeply grateful. 
No one took advantage of my dense igno- 
rance, and I cannot feel that antique dealers 
are a shady lot or that they do not earn 
their profits by the hardest sort of work. 
A grocer can order a thousand pounds of 
sugar by a minute’s telephone conversation, 
but think of the effort required by an an- 
tique dealer to make the same amount of 
profit that the grocer does on his sugar. 

I tried to run my shop in as businesslike 
a way as possible. Every single thing was 
tagged in plain figures, and my saleswomen 
were not allowed to reduce those prices. 
Of course if a personal friend came to buy 
when I was there, I often reduced the price, 
although seldom asked to do so. But the 
main thing was that they should see no 
private marks, but plain figures on the 
tags. I learned many things during my 
months as a business woman, and for the 
help of other women I am going to tell a 
few of those things. If I were starting out 
again I should never do the following 
things: Buy Empire furniture, no matter 
in how good condition; buy broken or 
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cracked china or glassware u 
very rarest variety; buy r¢ 
chairs unless very handsome 
of being repaired; buy dinky 
things, even though assured th 
over a hundred years old, I; 
few good pieces, and, of cours 
ductions. One of my worst ny 
when I bought a lovely Hepp 
table, which I sold immediate, 
profit, only to find from the o 
was not more than fifty yee 
course I told the purchaser ¢} 
not keep it and if she did do g 
at a much smaller price. But s 
ful woman—said that it was w 
she had paid for it, no matter) 
and sent me my check, My sh, 
for four and a half months an 
were very profitable, although 
of bad weather we took in only | 
and that for a broken stopper 
certainly discouraging. 


A Profitable Sum; 


We closed at the end of thes 
big auction, at which I dispos, 
own things and nearly th 
things, the remainder being ret) 
owners. Before the auction Is 
my own things to women de 
price. | 

Five hundred dollars was iny 
business, and during four anda 
over nine thousand dollars wa; 
purchasers. Of this I paid o 
thousand dollars to consignors, 
doing for them the same sort of 
a women’s exchange does, a. 
money for myself. After my ai 
in the bank, not having touche; 
until then, three thousand ty 
and fifty dollars, which, deduc; 
hundred dollars invested, gay 
profit for my summer’s work « 
sand seven hundred and fj 
Everyone who knew said that) 
great deal for the first year. If, 
that I did all the bookkeepin; 
means of a card catalogue, and | 
system much laughed at by my 
which I understood. Were I | 
last summer, my first step woul 
secretary for that sort of work 
was totally unaccustomed, an. 
was added a large amount ¢ 
letterwriting, much worse to 
ging in hot attics. . 

I am an antique dealer no! 
though my baby, just learni 
always says ‘‘ Mumsey’s junk”’)\ 


led a so-called sheltered life, I } 
be a successful business woman! 


finding on the top shelf of a p} 
bit of china or pressed glass tucl 
something of no account, and p 
placed by a “‘hand-painted” pli 
real ‘cut glass.” eI 

Being a business woman 
and ale, but the agreeabl 
outweighs the disagreeable, and 
ence leads me to believe ‘ 


and that there is no t 
“There are more flies ca’ 
than with vinegar.” 
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tal spots to watch 
if you want to save repair bills 


NE and oil are not the largest items of expense 
rating a motor car—by any means. 


zest costs are those unseen. The insidious waste 
from the grinding wear of friction. Your car 
pparently, then after six, eight, or ten thousand 
ind the sudden need of repairs. Or when you 
you find depreciation greatly increased because 
ts. All due to lack of proper lubrication. 


Ask Any Repair Man 


1ot overestimate the importance of this—if you 
repairs. For any garage or repair man will tell 
»0ks over his books—that the cause of 80% of all 
moving parts (barring accidents) is due to lack 
t kind of lubrication. Used car merchants say, 
+, that a $1,500 car of standard make will bring 


mn resale if it has always been properly lubricated, . 


iich has been neglected in this important respect. 


Cause of Neglect 


Most motorists take good care of the motor. That is easy. 
It is the hard-wearing parts of the chassis that need lubri- 
cation most, which have been neglected because they have 
always been difficult to reach. 


Now it is practically as easy to lubricate the chassis as it 
is the motor. For most good cars now come equipped with 
the Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System. (Nearly 
4,000,000 cars now equipped.) With this system every 
bearing is equipped with a hollow fitting with the cross pin 
shown at the right. You snap on the Alemite bayonet 
coupling. An easy turn of the compressor forces in the 
lubricant—under 500 pounds pressure. You know it reaches 
the bearing surface. Old grease, rust, grit and dirt, you 
know are forced out. High pressure insures this. All done 
in a few moments. Or, if you like, any dealer is equipped to 
do it for you quickly—and at nominal cost. 


If Alemite’s on your car—be sure 


This is a drawing of an Alemite 
Fitting—showing the patented 
cross pin. It locks onto the 
bayonet coupling with a quar- 
ter turn. This positive lock 
assures you that the lubricant 
is actually forced under high 
pressure directly to the wear- 
ing surfaces of a bearing. 


OIL OR GREASE 


The Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System can be 
used with either oil or grease. 
But for best results, we recom- 
mend Alemite Lubricant—a 
pure solidified oil especially 
adapted for our System—has 
all the virtues of oil, but is 
sufficiently solid to ‘“‘stay put.”’ 


) THE SE ARE THE S POTS ! you useit—at least every 500 miles. 


That’s why the manufacturer put it on—to save you repairs. Check over every fitting to 

see none is missing. In most cars you will find Alemite fittings on all spring shackles, 

brake anchors, torque arm-pivots, spring seat, clutch bearings, water pump, steering 

knuckle, steering connections, universals. These are the vital spots to watch if you want 

to save repairs. If Alemite is not on your car, send the coupon. We will tell you where 

-to obtain it at a cost of $5 to $20, according to make and model of car (Special 
Ford Set $3.99). It will save its cost 5 times over in a season. 


Fitting 
(with cross 


pin) > 
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Alemite Lubricating Spring 
Covers make any car ride easier 


9 
High pressure lubricating system 


: hl 
A Bassick-Alemite Product 
THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


pr ommeesees THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
My car is is not _Alemite equipped. Please 
send me complete information regarding the use of Alemite 
High Pressure Lubricating System on my car. 


IN aries le ae =~ 5 - = 
Address. 2 ee 
Make and Model of Car___ 


Flexible Metal Hose Oo, ; 


xs 


; biancchucks Xie ame 


On 9, Lae ¥ 
f Dealer’s Name_ 
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Tomorrow ae 
you may learn 
the cost of pipe corrosion 


| Eg paste your home, your office or your factory becomes 
the victim of pipe corrosion you’ll never know the 
cost of leaking pipes. Then only will you realize that the 
plumber’s bill is but a small part of the expense. 


First there’s the interruption of the office routine—the 
loss of production in the factory—the confusion in the 
home. Next come the plumber, the plasterer, the paper 
hanger or decorator. Then come the bills, with the inven- 
tory of losses which only fire or water can effect. 


Yet there is a safeguard against corrosion—a genuine 
wrought iron pipe that resists the gnawing action of rust. 
A pipe with a life two to three times longer than steel— 
and a “‘per year’’ cost one-half to one-third the price. 
Leading architects, builders, factory owners and countless 
home owners specify it by name—and look for the name 
““Reading’’ on every length. 


Write today for our interesting and instructive booklet — 
ThewUltimate upon the use of 
Cost.’ Then when Reading Genuine 
you build, remodel Wrought Iron Pipe 
or make pipe re- —therpipeathat 
placements, insist endures. 


** “Reading’ on every length” 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Baltimore Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh Fort Worth 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Los Angeles 


G 


READIN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
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HE well-known propensities of the stork 

constitute perhaps the first bit of nat- 
ural history that is handed to each infant, 
and these accounts of the long-legged bird’s 
activities are no less-authentic than a great 
many other details that are swallowed as 
natural history by adults. Many men, hav- 
ing once formed a conviction, cling to it 
under the assumption that any alteration 
of their views may indicate a weak and 
vacillating mentality. A man will smile tol- 
erantly as his infant prattles on about the 
customs of the stork, but he will wax indig- 
nant if another smiles at his own belief that 
the porcupine shoots its quills, that if the 
woodchuck sees his shadow on ground-hog 
day it guarantees six more weeks of rough 
and stormy weather; and so on indefinitely. 

In view of the fact that we are a nation 
of hunters and of outdoor enthusiasts, the 
amount of misinformation we have amassed 
is truly astounding. It narrows down to the 
fact that Old World superstition has peo- 
pled the wood lots of our New World with 
banshees and will-o’-the-wisps the same as 
it has peopled every deserted house with 
hants; that the majority of people prefer 
to hang their faith on fables rather than 
give credence to facts. 

The myth of the eyes that shine in the 
night is an apt illustration of popular belief 
in Sheer fallacy. Many a novice—having 
heard such tales and fearing that the ac- 
count of his own first camping trip will fall 
flat unless adorned with similar picturesque 
embellishments—has come back from the 
woods and entertained his friends with a 
graphic recital of the glowing eyes that fol- 
lowed him through the hills on that awful 
night when wild beasts stalked him. A 
first camping trip does not seem complete 
unless one has been besieged by a circle of 
glowing sparks, and these shining orbs al- 
ways run to one of two colors—either a 
fiery red or a lurid green, occasionally being 
now red, now green, with a sort of change- 
able silk effect. 

The fact that orange eyes or those of 
purplish hues are never reported in addi- 
tion to the standard red and green indicates 
a surprising lack of originality. In cold 
truth an animal’s eyes never shine at night 
except when reflecting a direct ray of light. 
Then, of course, they do. Thousands of 
motorists can testify to the fact that if a 
cat, dog or rabbit crosses the road, and 
turns to gaze into the headlights of the ad- 
vancing car, the eyes catch and reflect the 
light, glowing weirdly long before the shape 
of the body becomes apparent; but a score 
of these same cats might be liberated in a 
darkened room or in a wood lot at midnight 
and not one pussy in the lot would deign 
to switch on a single incandescent beam. 


Bobcats and Catamounts 


If you would try this out for yourself, 
just tour any country road at night, pick 
up the eyes of a cat or dog in your headlight, 
then switch off your lights and see how 
quickly the eyes fade out. It will imme- 
diately become apparent that every one of 
the ten thousand tales of shining eyes that 
stalk men through the hills at night is 
a sheer fabrication. We may then classify 
every chronicler of such a myth as a plain 
old-fashioned prevaricator or charitably 
suspect him of being merely an excitable 
soul who mistook a firefly festival for the 
now-red-now-green eyes of ravenous beasts. 

The catamount of legendary ferocity is 
another bugaboo. Ever since infancy we 
have been crammed with catamount stories, 
but when one tries to locate the habitat of 
this monster it is only to discover that the 
creature lives somewhere else; perhaps in 
the next county, where one has been re- 
ported recently, or possibly “‘back where 
we came from.” However, the catamount 
germ has never been isolated, as there are 
no specimens in any museum. In some 
places the name has been locally applied 
either to the panther or the bobcat, in 
which case it should automatically elimi- 
nate the idea that the catamount is a 
fearsome creature, since neither of those an- 
imals is dangerous to man. 

Many tales hinge upon fights with wild 
cats, tales that have convinced practically 
the whole of our present-day population 
that this animal is a man-killer, whereas in 
reality it is about as harmful as a horned 
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case of an attack by this ¢, 
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can and does kill bobcats and’ 
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merely a protection against 
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of any beast of prey that strikes 
short tail, too, is armed with 
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Nevertheless, it is common | | 
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omy of the unwary. a . 

The list could be extended i 
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unnatural history. A fable that 
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a beheaded snake will not dle 
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blown to atoms at sundown, Dt 
life in the morning. 
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three p.M. for five days a week sitting in 
front of the firm’s quotation board. That’s 
dull dry going unless you are making big or 
losing bigger. No matter how large an 
account is, too, if it isn’t active it doesn’t 
produce much revenue for the house. The 
firms that laid in an assorted stock of wet 
goods in their customers’ rooms, and kept 
it flowing, thereby livened up not only the 
customer but his account. A tidy slice of 
this trade went to me on those recommenda- 
tions of the first few weeks. 

The stockbroker isn’t the only fellow 
whose customers don’t thank him for free 
tickets to the Woolworth Tower and advice 
not to go out after dark. Whether they 
come to buy a gross of neckties or to float 
a $50,000,000 bond issue, the visiting fire- 
men usually look to New York for diver- 
sion. Diversion, as I get it, is something 
you can’t or don’t care to do back home in 
Meridian. The necktie buyer may be satis- 
fied with chop suey and a couple of snifters 
of synthetic gin, and the Minneapolis mag- 
natemay yawn at anything less than vintage 
wine and a yachting party, but in either 
case it is the New Yorker who is expected 
to stir up the festivities. It needn’t surprise 
you that, after the brokerage houses, some 
of the banks were my best customers. They 
didn’t keep the stuff on the premises often. 
More likely they had it delivered to the 
hotel, club, or wherever the prospect was 
stopping or being entertained. 

The blow-up on the bonded-warehouse 
withdrawals came in October, 1921. 
Whether the odor finally got too strong for 
Washington noses, or whether the Govern- 
ment had just discovered that there was 


dishonesty in the world, I can’t and don’t | 


say, but I plainly recall that one day a fly- 
ing squadron of dry agents, headed by an 
incorruptible party who had been told by 
headquarters not to worry whose toes he 
mashed, descended on New York, and the 
next day the town was arid. The fake 
wholesale-drug jobbers sold their quinine 
and Seidlitz powders back to a legitimate 
house at a loss and quit, and the price of 
rye skyrocketed to $110 to $120 a case. 


Easy-Going Rye 


As a side light on bootlegging, it’ may 
interest you to: know why I talk so much 
about rye and so little of bourbon. There 
probably was as much of one as the other 
in the warehouses, but rye had the call, not 
with the drinker but with the bootlegger. 
Rye is an easy-going whisky that can be 
cut and doped to the quick and still hold 
much of its flavor. Add just 10 per cent of 
water to bourbon and a freshman will know 
the difference. Ask a chemist why; I only 
know that it does. There is just a chance 
that there is some connection between this 
scientific phenomenon and rye’s popularity 
with the boys. 

There was no Scotch in the bonded ware- 
houses. To supply this demand there had 
been some smuggling from Canada and 
by sea from the beginning; enough to bring 
the price down to $85 to $100 a case at the 
time rye jumped above $100. Butin Octo- 
ber the roads from Canada already are 
snowing up, and the Atlantic has begun to 
play rough. The result was a winter of bad 
liquor, the public drinking pretty much 
what was given to it. If the stuff had a 
kick it was salable. 

Denatured alcohol—grain alcohol made 
unfit for internal use—sells for fifty cents a 
gallon at the distillery, and pays no tax. To 
buy it you must have a permit, and the 
Government checks your sales. But it 
doesn’t take a college education to pretend 
to sell it to imaginary house painters, and 
really get $2.25 a gallon from bootleggers. 

Various chemicals are used in the de- 
naturing process, from something that 
tastes like a spoiled cantaloupe to actual 
poisons, and there are as many processes for 
making it respectable again. My own ob- 
servation is that the chances of failure are 
always there. This restored alcohol sold 
for $5 a gallon, and was the basis of much 
of the so-called gin and whisky sold that 
season. A little juniper extract made it gin, 
burnt sugar and a coal-tar flavor gave you 
rye, add a dash of creosote for the smoky 
taste and you had Scotch. And always 
water it to make it go further. Pure grain 
alcohol was hedged about with more re- 


strictions, and carried an internal-revenue | 


tax. If you preferred not to risk-the chance 
of poisoning an occasional client, you paid 
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Every ScotTissue 
Towel contains mil- 
lions of soft Thirsty 
Fibres, which absorb 
four times their weight 
in water. They make 
ScotTissue the quickest 
drying, most satisfac- 
tory towels made. 


Don’t confuse 
ScotTissue Towels 
with harsh, non-ab- 
sorbent paper towels. 
Remember, it isn’t 
Thirsty Fibre unless it 
bears the name 
ScotTissue. 
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Changing the towel habits 


of the nation 


ScotTissue Towels provide a fresh, clean towel 
to every user, every time—at a cost everyone can 


afford. 


Their whiteness and freshness prove their safety. 
Their instant drying-power explains their popularity. 


Keep a generous supply on hand for use in the 
home, office, factory, on the train, automobile and 
garage. They’re easy to get, convenient to use. 


You can buy ScotTissue Towels, 150 in a dust- 
proof carton for 40c (in Canada and parts of the 
Rocky Mountain zone 50c)—or at a much lower price 
by the case of 3750 towels (25 cartons). 


Price per case is $6.15, F. O. B. Factory, Chester, 
Pa. Weight 60 lbs. per case. 
5, 10 and 25 case-lot shipments. 


Prices even less for 


If your jobber or dealer cannot supply you, send 
us your order and we will see that you are supplied 
promptly. If you need fixtures, we have them mod- 
erately priced to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
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The Watchman 
of the Coal Pile 


* ‘Ss COAL 


John Jones © Company 


212 HIGH STREET 


Your coal-bills are written by 
the air-valves on your radiators 


r [ ‘HE little air-valves on your steam radiators are the 
most important factor in determining how much 
coal you save—or waste. 


Their function is to rid the radiators of all air; steam 
and air cannot occupy the same space at the same time. 
If the valves fail to vent air, steam is prevented from en- 
tering the radiators or only partially fills them. The result 
is a chilly, uncomfortable house and a large part of the 
fuel burned is not producing any heat where it is wanted. 


Not many years ago, banging radiators and leaking, 
sputtering valves were regarded as necessary “annoy- 
ances” of steam heat. But today, heating-experts know 
that these “ annoyances” are not only unnecessary but 
they mean that fuel is being wasted. The surest remedy 


is to replace the faulty air-valves with Watchmen of the 
Coal Pile, No. 1 Hoffman Valves. 


You can rely on Hoffman Valves 


First: They employ a principle in their operation 
which is patented and cannot be used by any other 
radiator-air-valve. Yet this principle is basic and must 
be used if an air-valve is to operate perfectly. 

Seconp: In the ten years of their manufacture, 
Hoffman Valves have always lived up to their promise. 

Tuirp: Hoffman Valves are tested more rigidly, before 
leaving the factory, than any other valve made. 

Every Hoffman Valve is guaranteed i in writing to give 
you five full years of satisfactory service. 

Get one Hoffman Valve from your Heating-Contractor 
and test it on your worst radiator. If he can’t supply 
you, use the coupon to send for one direct. Then, when 
you’re convinced of the merit of Hoffman Valves, equip all 
your radiators with them and forget your heating troubles. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
New York, Minneapolis, 


In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal cities 


OFFMAN VALVES 


more heat Jrom less coal 


Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston, Kansas City 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
to the Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
oO Enclosed is $2.15 for one No. 1 Hoffman Valve. If it doesn’t convince me that Hoffman 
Valves increase heat comfort and save coal, I can return the valve and receive my money 
back without question. 


(J Please send me the booklet, ‘‘More Heat from Less Coal.” 


Name 


Address 


Copyright 1923 Made by the makers of Hoffman “Controlled Heat” 
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$9 to $10 more for the grain alcohol, and 
followed the same recipe. 


this synthetic product. The price may tell 
you whether it has been made from grain 
or from denatured alcohol, $18 to $22 a case 
for the latter, $28, $30 or more for the bet- 
ter stuff. All is not Gordon that is gin, 
despite the pretty labels and the square 
bottles. 

On the East Side they developed a side 
line of homemade Bacardi rum, vermuth, 
Kiimmel, three-star Martel brandy, and 
charged apple cider posing as champagne. 
The Kiimmel was awful. Let it stand over- 
night and an inch of sugar would be pre- 
cipitated to the bottom of the bottle. You 
had to shake well before taking if you 
wanted to fool yourself. The Italians, in 
particular, made enormous quantities of 
wine, selling it within two weeks after press- 
ing, and fortifying it with raw alcohol for 
the American taste. That was a season 
when every hip flask at a party carried 
something different from the others, and 
the combination of any three was good fora 
strait-jacket at Bellevue. 


Gunmen and Hijackers 


In’ the West and South, so they tell 
me, most of the stuff since prohibition has 
been raw moonshine, distilled from corn 
mash or sugar. Every few weeks some ex- 
ploding still busts the landscape wide open 
in New York, so I gather that moonshine 
isn’t unknown here, but it never has been a 
real factor in the local trade. In a city like 
New York it is cheaper and easier to buy 
alcohol made by licensed distilleries. 

The coroners and the homicide squad 
had a stretch of overtime while this lasted. 
Don’t get me wrong. The victims were 
bootleggers, not customers, and the death 
record usually read ‘‘by gunshot wound in- 
flicted by person or persons unknown,” not 
“by wood-alcohol poisoning.”” Too many 
grocers in one block usually calls for bank- 
ruptecy notices; too many bootleggers may 
call for death notices. In other words, cut- 
throat competition isn’t always a figure of 
speech on the East Side. With the traffic 
utterly disorganized, and each café an in- 
dependent and ambitious source of bad 
booze, private war broke out in those 
crowded streets east and south of police 
headquarters, culminating in fifteen mur- 
ders in almost as many days. Before they 
could kill each other off the scene shifted. 

The third reel really began with the 
spring of 1922 and the thawing out of the 
roads from Canada. The Government was 
caught off its guard in this sudden shift in 
the source, and was overwhelmed. A flood 
of Scotch followed and has been our staple 
ever since. The whisky was to be had at $3.40 
or $3.50 a bottle, called a fifth. At the 
outset the New Yorkers went north in high- 
powered cars and ran the stuff through from 
the St. Lawrence themselves. That wasn’t 
so good. The New Yorkers didn’t know 
their roads, they got hung up at the border 
too often, and a passenger car carries little 
and costs high. 

When a group of border men who knew 
the country as I do Times Square began to 
offer to lay the whisky down a few miles 
inside the American line at the Canadian 
cost price plus $5 a case transport charge, 
we didn’t quarrel with their price. Summer 
was coming on, and with it a continuous 
parade of tourists across the line, every car 
loaded down with baggage or camping 
equipment or both. The customs guards 
and dry agents, honest or crooked, had to 
take most of the cars on faith. The liquor 
came in packages of six and twelve bottles 
sewn in burlap. The runners piled as many 
of these as they dared in their fast cars, cov- 
ered the heap with a camping-outfit camou- 
flage, mixed in the tourist stream and 
slipped through. If they were caught it was 
their loss. Some farmers along the way who 
counted it a good year when they cleared 
$1500 for twelve months’ work didn’t have 
to be coaxed to lend barns and feedlots for 
storage space and terminals at as much as 
$500 a week. 

From these Northern York State farms 
the liquor rolled into New York City in 
caravans of six to ten big motor trucks trav- 
eling in convoy. Only movement in quan- 
tity paid. Two hundred cases could be 
packed to a truck, but only 125 to 175 were 
loaded. In the spare space rode East and 
West Side gangsters, spoiling for trouble 
and equipped to manufacture it. A fast 
touring car carrying more guards loafed 
along, sometimes behind, sometimes ahead. 
Village constables and city police didn’t 
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Every man I ever sold whisky to believed 
he knew more about its fine points than 
Johnny Walker and Johnny Barleycorn to- 
gether, and not one in thirty can do much 
more than distinguish it from milk. Any 
salesman needs a sense of humor, but a 
bootlegger needs six senses of it. 

Every day I have to play the same old 
comedy through. The customer opens the 
bottle, pours out a drink, takes a sip, rolls 
it over his tongue and lets it trickle down 
his throat with the sage look of an expert 
blender or a veteran tea taster. If he 
smacks his lips it’s an even-money shot 
that the stuff is no better than so-so; if he 
chokes, spits and accuses me of scabbing on 


the Poisoners’ Union, as likely as not it is | 


old 100-proof liquor. 

Few drinkers ever knew much about 
whisky, in my opinion, and they know less 
since prohibition. They have got so used 
to cut and doctored stuff that the genuine 
tastes wrong. I do a good business in the 
office where I used to work. Last summer 
I delivered an order there. The buyer sam- 
pled a bottle, choked and jumped me for 
selling him embalming fluid. The whisky 
was the very best Scotch. Ina hip pocket I 
happened to have some low-grade stuff that 
I knew had been cut. 

‘How do you like this, then?’’ I asked, 
and poured out a shot from the flask. 

He let it slip down his throat, cocked an 
eye, and said: “‘Uh-huh! Holding the real 
article for yourself, eh?”’ 

Not for me to educate him. I sent around 
a case of the watered hooch, and charged 
him for the best. 

I’m not always the fellow to make the 
last profit. A customer has a neighbor who 
never has learned where to get it. He asks 
me to deliver an order to the neighbor’s 
office or home, and pays me in advance. 
For all I am supposed to know, this is only 
a neighborly act, but someone in the office 
usually tips me off. One such customer 
collected $18 more on the case from his 
neighbor than he had paid me. He’s wel- 
come to it. I charged him $72, $7 better 
than the market. 


The Electric-Needle Yarn 


This ritual of testing the stuff doesn’t 
end with tasting. The first move the buyer 
makes is to turn a bottle up and look at the 
bottom. He has heard that electric-needle 
yarn. According to this fable the boot- 
legger takes a bottle of the real stuff, cuts 
out the bottom with an. electric needle, 
drains off the genuine whisky, refills the 
bottle with wood alcohol flavored with rat- 
tlesnake venom, resolders the bottom of the 
bottle with the electric needle, and fares 
forth seeking a buyer. Apple sauce! I’m 
here to bet a year’s profits that it can’t be 
done, even as a scientific feat, but whether 
Harry Houdini knows the trick or not, no 
bootlegger ever saw an electric needle. 
That would be shooting squirrels with Big 
Berthas. With cork pliers I can take the 
cork unmarked from any bottle. I can re- 
move the genuine label with salt water and 
vinegar without running the colors to any 
eye, or I can buy all the counterfeit labels, 
bottles, corks and seals I want. 

I can do everything but convince my 
customers. They are on the lookout for 
scratches and ridges on the bottom of the 
bottle. If you will glance at the next ten 
bottles you come across you will note that 
the scratches and ridges usually are there. 
They are made that way. 

Yes, sir! You have to rise early in'the 
A.M. to fool your wise New Yorker. He is 
an expert on more things than flavor and 
electric needles. He holds the bottle up to 
the light and tells you that the glass hasn’t 
‘tthe right tint for the brand. He runs a 
knowing finger over the label and announces 
that it is merely printed, not engraved, as a 
genuine label should be. He alone knows 

where he got that hokum; from calling 
ecards, maybe. 

If you want to get the raspberry, tell him 
that you are hard up and need to turn a 
quick deal. A bootlegger broke? Ha! Ha! 
You make $400 on every $20 order if you 
listen to him. Doesn’t he know someone 
who knows somebody who is a second cousin 
of a man who brings it in? Tell that hard- 
luck story to Sweeny! 

Just as you used to ask the bartender 
to have one with you, now and then, nowa- 
days, when the bootlegger delivers an order 
you open a bottle and ask him to join you. 
I ask you if I can be taking a drink with 
every customer. I wouldn’t be able to tell 
the elevator from the mail chute by noon. 
You remember that the barkeep used to 
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All Rooms Warm 


This New Way 
Furnace Comfort for Small Homes, 


With or Without Basements 


E spent thousands to 

perfect a new way of 
heating small homes. And 
now we are spending thou- 
sands to tell you about it. 


It costs you nothing to get 
the facts. And if you do so 
now, you Can enjoy a winter of 
real comfort. Note the cou- 
pon below and mail it. 

New principles 
The name of our heater is the 
Estate Heatrola; a practical 
and efficient warm-air heating 
device. You place it in one of 
the living rooms and it keeps 
the whole house warm. 


Like a basement furnace, the 
Heatrola supplies great vol- 
umes of warm, moist air to 
every room in the house, up- 
stairs and downstairs. 

Authorities say it is changing 
theheating habits of the nation. 
Doctors say it provides the 
most healthful form of heating. 


Looks like a phonograph 


Beautifully designed, and fin- 
ishedinrich grained mahogany, 
the Heatrola looks like a hand- 
some phonograph. It is as 
easily moved as a stove, so if 
you rent, you can take it with 
you when you move. Burns 
any kind of coal; also wood. 


The finish is of vitreous en- 
amel, baked on; hence smooth 
as glass and everlasting. You 
can rub it and dust it with a 
cloth, just as you do your 
furniture. 

No stoves to tend. No black 
iron toclean or nickel to polish. 


See it at your local 
dealer’s 

See the Heatrola now. Lead- 
ing furniture and hardware 
dealers, also heating contrac- 
tors, have it on display. It is 
time now to act—quick—for 
this winter. 


é6Mdale 
HEATROLA 


Mape By Tue Estate Stove Co., HAMILTON, OHIO— 
Buitpers Since 1845 oF THE FAMous EsTATE STOVEs, 
RANGES AND FURNACES 


If you prefer a basement 
furnace 


—check the coupon for booklet and 
full information about Estate Sani- 
tary Warm-Air Furnaces, in pipe 
and pipeless models. All cast-iron 
construction; five-year guaranteed 
fire-pot; ball-bearing grate; new- 
type grate shaker; swinging vapor 
tank; many other fine features. 


0 Pipeless Model 


Name____ 2 


FREE BOOK “°” MAIL THIS 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
(Pacific Coast Office: Furniture Exchange, San Francisco) 
Send me free information regarding heating sys- 
tem checked below and name of nearest dealer. 
O ESTATE HEATROLA 
Estate Sanitary Warm-Air Furnace 
0 Pipe Model 
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eFurnace Comfort for Small Homes 


Street or R. F. D.. 


City and State___ 


How many rooms in your house? 
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Watch This 


Column 


Drama and Mystery 
in “The Acquittal ” 


Everybody loves mystery. “The 
Acquittal” is full of it. Every- 
body loves dramatic episodes in the 
court-room. And there are many 
such episodes in Universal’s pro- 
duction of Rita Weiman’s great 
stage-success. The court-room 
scene is described by reviewers as 
one of the best they have ever seen. 


CLAIRE WINDSOR 
and 
NORMAN KERRY 


in 
“THE ACQUITTAL” 


Directed by 
CLARENCE BROWN 


When you see this fine picture, as 
you doubtless will, please keep the 
solution of the mystery to your- 
selves. Don’t spoil it for your 
friends by telling them how it comes 
out.“ You know how’ tis’ tositina 
theatre with a friend and have him 
or her tell you in advance every- 
thing that is going to happen. 

x Ok Ox 
By the way, Universal’s “Merry 
Go Round” has been pronounced 
one of the big pictures of the year. 
I knew it was good, but I didn’t 
know how good until the American 
public began to tell me. It isa big 
thing to be voluntarily praised by 
the public, because the public is a 
severe task-master. I hope it will 
be equally well pleased with “The 
Hanchback of Notre Dame,” 
now the reigning sensation of New 
York, Boston, Pittsburg and Phila- 
delphia. Also with “Drifting,” 
“Thundering Dawn,” “Beasts 
of Paradise,” “A Chapter in 
Her Life,” “The Gumps,” HOOT 
GIBSON in“ The Ramblin’ Kid” 
and four new series of “The 
Leather Pushers.” 

x oe 


Very soon in this column I will an- 
nounce the irresistible BABY 
PEGGY in her first big production, 
as well as other productions which 
will add immeasurably to the fact 
that ‘Universal has the pictures.” 
Isn’t it true, in your estimation, that 
you can't see all that is best in pic- 
tures unless you see Universals? 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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be privileged to take a cigar, or compromise 
on about a whisky glass of beer. But let 
a bootlegger refuse a drink! 

“What? Afraid to drink your own stuff? 
Take it away! Not for mine!’”’ And so on. 

Scotch whisky, to the run of customers, 
means one of half a dozen brands widely 
distributed here in the old days, and any- 
thing else gets a fishy look. It happens that 
there are a lot of good brands made by 
distillers who made little or no bid for the 
American trade in the past. Some of these 
brands are coming in now. For instance, 
I phoned my wholesaler a moment ago, and 
learned that the day’s price was $49 in 
case lots, and the brands on hand were 
all comparatively unknown on this side. 
Tomorrow I’ll have a tough job persuading 
some of my customers that I’m not trying 
to palm off bush-league whisky on them. 


Drug-Store Trade 


They may not rate me as a social 
equal, but I’m the white-headed boy around 
the offices. The next time you sit cooling 
your heels in the anteroom of some big 
office, waiting for a conference to end, and 
you see a man breeze by without so much 
as sending in his card or name, put him 
down as a bootlegger. I’ve cut in on a 
board meeting of a nationally known cor- 
poration, and had the directors stop in 
the midst of a refinancing deal to talk 
booze, then wander off on to what gay 
young devils they are, and kill a good two 
hours. I’m one lad who not only knows all 
about that conference gag but who can 
wink at the dragon at the switchboard and 
tell her to save it for someone who is trying 
to spend $100,000 with the firm. 

Competition? It’s warming up right 
along, but I’m still sleeping well. No one 
can walk my beat and take my customers 
away from me directly. A squeal to my 
wholesaler would take care of that. It is 
to his interest in more ways than one to 
keep me satisfied, and he and the men 
higher up can take care of any free lancer. 

The drug stores are and always have been 
indirect competitors. A drug store is al- 
lowed 100 gallons of spirits a month. There 
isn’t one in the country with a legitimate 
demand for that much. Not a doctor in a 
hundred prescribes whisky as a medicine, 
although there aresome doctors who haven’t 
prescribed much else for three years. A 
good many physicians refuse even to take 
out their government blanks, of which 
they are allowed 100 a quarter. The oc- 
casional patient who really needs liquor 
they send to another doctor. 

This drug-store trade varies. On Broad- 
way it is whisky. Any Broadway druggist 
can, and some of them do, sell five times 
the quantity they are permitted in a 
year. They water the legitimate stock, 
and buy the balance through bootleg chan- 
nels. When the White Light crowd wants 
liquor in a hurry it is willing to pay $4 and 
$5 a pint for it. These men and women are 
the Broadway druggist’s meal ticket. I 
know a man who has several drug stores. 
A wholesale house with a big lien on a 
store that had been losing money steadily 
told him to take the place and see what 
he could do with it. Since the war he has 
run that one failure up to a string of suc- 
cesses. A part of his trade appears to be 
the sale of complexion dope to chorus 
queens, but his real business is booze, 
cocaine and heroin. 

The neighborhood druggists who are 
bootlegging, particularly in the foreign 
quarters, take their allowance out in alco- 
hol instead of whisky usually. That’s a 
favored buy in the districts where they 
roll their own. Alcohol requires no pre- 
scription, and the druggist, selling it at $12 
to $14 a gallon, triples his money, instead 
of doubling it on whisky. 

The bootblack stands, barber. shops, 
beauty parlors and delicatessen stores are 
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the latest to cut themselves a piece of the 
cake, and in six months they have begun 
to make their competition felt. In New 
York all the bootblacks are Greeks, and 
most of the barbers are Italians. Both by 
trade and race they have aisle seats for the 
show. Sitting as pretty as they do, I 
doubt if the barbers are disposing of as 
much of the stuff as the manicure girls. 
Whether some bootlegger first thought of 
using the manicurists as a sales staff, or a 
manicurist patented the idea and sold it to 
a bootlegger, isn’t on the record, but it was 
an inspiration worthy of one of those go- 
getter sales promoters. Smiling at some of 
these ladies is equivalent to signing an or- 
der blank these days, and they add a 
couple of dollars on the case for their con- 
versation. 

Beer? We don’t handle it. It is too 
bulky and the margin is too small. I would 
rather refer a man to a saloon or café. 
There is a good deal of real beer in town, and 
here they say almost all of it comes from 
Philadelphia. In Philly, they tell me, all 
the beer comes from Wilmington. No, I 
don’t know the answer. Fancy liquors, such 
as cordials and good wines, are a Christmas 
special only with us. Only therich keep the 
sort of sideboards and cellars that demand 
it the year around, and they won’t trust 
us when they need more. A group of 
wealthy men will club together and send an 
agent to Canada or the West Indies to bring 
it in, a strictly private deal. 

I said a while back that I kept no stock 
on hand, and that I sold for cash only. 
There are exceptions. My wholesaler sticks 
to union hours, and won’t deliver small 
orders at night. To take care of the emer- 
gency calls that drift in by telephone occa- 
sionally after closing hours, I keep a few 
bottles around the house. It pays me. 
The daylight price of a single bottle of gin 
is $3, by dark it costs you $4. Scotch by 
day is $7, by night $9 or $10. I waive my 
cash rule in the office where I used to work. 
I collect every pay day, and even can be 
persuaded to listen to a hard-times story. 
Only one man ever tried to run out on me. 
His bill was $800. There was enough pressure 
around the office to make him pay it. 


Packing Distant Shipments 


I gave the impression, too, farther back, 
that I did business only in taxicab range of 
Forty-second Street, but I’ll take any out- 
of-town trade I can get if someone I know 
will vouch for it. Most of it has been in the 
supplying of New Yorkers on the road. 
One of these patrons is a singer who went 
on concert tour last winter. She made 
fifty-odd stops, and an ample stock was 
waiting for her at each of them. She said 
she had to have it to kéep going, and 
couldn’t depend on it locally. I have a 
letter of thanks signed by her secretary. 

When I pack liquor for shipment you can 
drop the package out of a second-story 
window and it won’t break. As containers 
I use large tin cans with screw tops. A roll 
of absorbent cotton first is wrapped around 
the bottle, then newspapers, then card- 
board. The cans will hold six bottles, and 
I put in only four, filling the space with 
sawdust, good packing with the added 
advantage of absorbing the liquor should a 
bottle break by any chance. The screw 
top takes care of any possible odor. And 
finally the cans are packed in 1-inch pine- 
board cases. No case of books ever will 
spring a leak on you or perfume the express- 
office air if you buy your books from me. 

Deposited with the express company, 
carrying charges collect, my responsibility 
is ended. I want your check dated ten 
days ahead. I cash it when the shipment is 
presumed to have reached you. I'll charge 
you only the New York price plus the 
packing charges. But if you want me to 
guarantee delivery I want the ruling price 
at the destination. In the Oklahoma oil 


fields that may be as much 
for genuine Scotch. Otherwi |, 
the risk and tie up my mone 
turning it over several tim(y 
gambling on distant delivery — 

Last August a_ customer ay 
names and hotel address of twin, 
buyers who, he said, wanij - 
apiece of Scotch. I knew 
and didn’t bother to veri! 
When I got the stuff up to thio 
they wanted me to ship it 7 
to pay on delivery and at tis 
I was getting in New Yor | 
figured it this way: Good Sci} 
for $60 a case in New York. OB 
will bring anything from $2\, 
Why not take a little flyer? 
get their whisky. 
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Incorruptible Offitg 


It may be that all this stras 
in human nature. You are (oj 
take a bootlegger’s word for ify 
that every dry agent, pole 
is a crook; but I never said |, 
out for yourself. A prohibiti, ; 
gets $3000 to $4000 a year. }y 
expected to risk his life houy, 
down a good deal more than t y 
you know what it means to \¢ 
York gunman, or to hit some 
blooded, gun-toting South Eup 
grant where he lives—in hfs 
ruin him perhaps? Do you jo 
means to a copper to stop ay 
which the politicians who oy | 
may be interested? There a 1 
of disciplining a policeman th 
job, although that is simple 'o 
thirty miles from the upper B | 
away. It is a long three hos’ 
Jamaica to Tottenville, dowryn 
end of Staten Island. Picture , 
his home in the Bronx and wk 
there, transferred to Rockaw) 
ville. Put yourself in the x 
policeman. Then think it ove 

Two men have made 60 per n 
liquor raids in New York, : 
times as many convictions t't! 
as the rest of the force combiid 
these men have spent their Je 
hattan. They know Braaawy 
your own back yard. They 2 
any actor at disguise and 113] 
inside of their Broadway apt 
like a theatrical costumer’s s)p 
born mimics, and they have thg 
exploits have made good rea 
Yorkers for two years now. 

I have known one Federal 


head of the flying squadi 
down on the fake wholese 
had only to nod his he 
luxury, and when I say lu 
a nice little place in the s 
leave a better taste in yo 
that he didn’t nod his h 

When I was playing f 
with its bigger risks I thou 


The lowdown is, I expe 
for honest labor. Buts 
the great silent majority 
this open lawbreaking 
business and some of the 
It’s too raw to last. 
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BID ONLY IN SEALED : man’s humor tells what kind of coffee he had 
IN CANS— CONVENIENT for breakfast. 

eee AND U SE The enticing aroma of Maxwell House Coffee quickens 
: one’s pace to the breakfast room, and whets the 
appetite for a satisfying morning meal. 


It is not alone the taste that has made a nation call 
Maxwell House Coffee “Good to the Last Drop”; but 
<a the taste, plus uniformity of flavor. It never varies. 


You wonder why? 


Maxwell House Coffee is made only from the aristo- 
crats among coffee beans—the finest! 


But in the treatment which these perfect little beans 
receive lies the secret of the goodness of your morning 
cup. Fifty years ago, we determined to develop the 
flavor of fine coffee to its highest pinnacle of perfec- 
tion—and our success has been due to the fact that 
this ambition was never for a moment crowded out 
by any other consideration. 


If you are not already enjoying the taste that is “Good 
to the Last Drop,” you can easily order it from your 
dealer in sealed tins. 


NET WEIGHT 1BOU 


7 SETTLE 


MAXWELL HOUSE 
SOrFEE 


Also Maxwell House Tea 
Grae eNee iL -©OOFPPEE “GO: 


_ NASHVILLE, HOUSTON, JACKSONVILLE, RICHMOND, NEW YORK 
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Worsted 


Union Suit 
Light Weight 


Se long staple 


Australian wool, 
and Peruvian cotton 
of woolly softness 


are spun into strong, 
fine gauge worsted 
yarn. This is expert- 
ly knitted into lus- 
trous,elastic ribbed 
cloth—then cut ftom 
patterns developed 
by Wilson Bro’s Way 
of Measurement, 
and fashioned into 
No.140 union suits. 
The worsted mixture 
is the secret of its 
comfort,appeatance 
and long wear: silver, 


white or light blue. 


CAsk. the man behind the 


underwear counter 


Wilbsor CSrot 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS FOR ALMOST 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, Suspenders, Cravats, 
Mufflers, Shirts, Nightshirts, Pajamas, 
Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 


Paris 
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DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


Dorothy had taken two cups of the coffee, 
and though she went to sleep as soon as she 
got in bed, somewhere towards the middle 
of the night she wakened very wide and lay 
with the personalities and events of the day 
flickering through her brain like bits of a 
film gone mad. 

What a pity that a woman as sweet as 
Fran Hutchins should be such a fool, and 
how maddening that Arnold Clark should 
think she herself was just that kind of a 
fool! What a satisfaction it would be to 
show him that she wasn’t—if she wasn’t. 

To whom should she turn for advice? 
Stuart McKenzie would irritate him the 
most. She laughed a little at the idea of 
going to Mr. McKenzie. She supposed he’d 
give her a job on his paper if that was what 
she wanted, but it wasn’t. She could write 
a little, but she hadn’t the time to build up 
a reportorial career. She wanted some- 
thing which would go through quickly. 

She didn’t analyze just why. She was 
certainly being as silly as any woman could 
be about deciding on her career. One’s 
choice should be scientifically simple. One 
had only to find a need everyone felt and 
supply it as well as one could. What need 
did she feel? 

The need of a cook. 

Fran felt that too. 

But why had she spoken to Arnold about 
it? She’d known better than to tell Lon 
things of the sort. The truth was that the 
woman’s conduct had been so irritating 
that she hadn’t been able to keep it to her- 
self. Need! She’d felt the need to explode! 

At that moment her plan began to be 
born. It was such an exciting plan that she 
didn’t get to sleep until dawn, and she 
jotted down two sheets of perfectly unnec- 
essary notes. It was a perfect plan, and 
it would kill Arnold Clark—simply kill 
him—the old darling. 


Dorothy had to go through the whole 
Eagle Building, which smelled of grease and 
printers’ ink and paper, and throbbed with 
the beat of the presses, to reach Stuart 
McKenzie’s office, which was as neat as a 
Seotch kirk. 

“Honor-red, I’m sur-r-re,”” Mr. McKen- 
zie burred at her. 

He was a short man, with the hooked 
nose which occasionally links Caledonians 
with the lost tribes. His enemies called 
him a professional Scot. 

“‘That’s a strange way,’’ Dorothy told 
him, “to greet a person who’s come to sell 
you something.” 

“Anything you say I should take, dear 
lady. Is it a box? Or a chance for some 
bazaar-r-r?”’ 

“It’s nothing for charity. I’m here in 
my own interest. I want to sell you an idea 
for your paper.” 

Mr. McKenzie looked dubious. 

“Ye ken I canna hae fr-rivolities in the 
Eagle.” 

When he was embarrassed he always 
dropped into broad Bobby Burns. 

“Tt’s not a frivolity. I want a contract 
to run a department once a week. I think 
eventually it will have to bea daily feature. 
Of course, before I expect such a thing I 
want to prove my ability torun it success- 
fully, to myself as well as to you. The only 
way I can do that is for you to let me have 
space in the paper for two or three weeks.”’ 

“What, kind of department?” Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie asked. 

“Before I explain, I want your gentle- 


| man’s agreement that if you decide to let 
| me try, and like what I do, you will give 
| me a contract to run it permanently at a 
| good salary, and will not turn it over to 


someone else. You see, I’m practically sure 
that if you don’t take it the News will.” 

That was true enough. Arnold Clark 
controlled the News. 

“And what is the mar-r-rvelous idea?”’ 

“Oh, there are more preliminaries. I 
also want your promise that if you decide 
not to try the experiment you will not 
mention the object of this visit to anyone 
or make use of it in any way. Do you give 
me both promises?” 

“‘T swear-r-r.”” 

“No, seriously.’’ 

“T p-r-r-romise.”’ 

“T think the idea can’t fail to increase 
your subscriptions among the women of the 
community. There isn’t a housewife who’ll 
dare be without the Eagle.” 

“Tt isn’t a page on politics? They’re not 
interested, dear lady. They’ve got the vote 
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and there’s the end of it. A few pictures of 
candidates—that’s all the politics they’ll 
look at.’’ 

“Tt has nothing to do with politics. It 
has to do with the problem which occupies 
more of most women’s thoughts than any 
other.’’ 

“Do you mean—love?”’ 

Mr. McKenzie’s glance was coy. 

“‘T mean domestics,’ said Dorothy. 
“My proposal is for a page to be a sort of 
forum for servants and their employers. 
The maids one gets do outrageous things 
and one has absolutely no redress. They 
don’t belong to any union which can keep 
them in order. They’re perfectly free to 
break all the rules of decent employment, 
and they do. On the other hand, I imagine 
plenty of mistresses are just as blame- 
worthy, and that all a maid who is simply 
overridden can do is to leave and tell her 
own friends. I want space enough in your 
Friday evening edition to make both sides 
public, so that when a discharged waitress 
deliberately throws on the floor a tray of 
irreplaceable china, as did the waitress of 
one of my friends last week, other women 
can be warned against her; so that when a 
family consistently feeds a maid canned 
ptomaines and gives her no place to enter- 
tain company she can have some redress 
besides leaving.” 

“‘T imagine there is a good deal of per-r-r- 
secution of ser-r-rvants,”’ said Mr. McKen- 
zie. 
“Doyou? I want to call the page Domes- 
ties and take some good reliable-sounding 
name as editress. I want a short, intimate 
letter commenting on the communications 
which are published, and an index of the 
names of people which have been published 
for the past month, so that when a maid 
applies for a position she may be easily 
looked up, or a mistress may be branded 
for what she is at the employment agency. 
What do you think of the scheme?” 

“Mrs. Blair-r,”” Mr. McKenzie answered, 
“‘T will be frank with you. When you came 
in, I said, ‘Oh, it’s a society lady with no 
br-r-rains.”, Now what you’ve said appeals 
to me. I didn’t think a lady like you had it 
in her. Particularly it appeals to me as a 
scheme for the pr-r-rotection of ser-rvant 
gir-r-rls. Can I give you your answer 
later? Ther-re are many things that must 
be consider-red.”’ 

“T will let you have,’’ Dorothy informed 
him, ‘‘until Thursday afternoon. I hope 
you’re not being polite with me; because 
if you are I’d much rather you said at once 
that you’re not interested.” 

“We have left the pr-rovince of polite- 
ness,’ Mr. McKenzie returned. ‘“‘We are 
speaking of the Eagle.”’ 

4 Dorothy repressed an impulse to genu- 
ect. 


Thursday was all wind and bright leaves 
without, and a coal fire and black fruit cake 
in Dorothy’s drawing-room. Arnold en- 
tered it very debonairly. 

*How’s the career, Napoleonna?”’ 

“Oh, give me time.” 

“T’ve decided not to. I don’t want a 
famous executive for a wife. It would make 
me nervous.”’ 

“Ts this going to be one of those madam- 
take-your-choice scenes I’ve always so ad- 
mired in fiction?’”’ 

“Bxactly. Madam, here is my heart, a 
poor thing undoubtedly affected by years 
of cigarette addiction, but not entirely in- 
considerable. There’’—he made a gesture 
vaguely in the direction of the hall—‘‘there 
are the dust and ashes of renown.” 

When coincidence makes up its mind to 
abet a gesture nothing can be more satis- 
factory. At that instant the telephone, 
which was in the hall, rang. 

“Tt doesn’t sound like dust and ashes,” 
Dorothy remarked as she arose. 

Arnold shook his head at her. 

“Love is best. Ask any of the major 
poets,” 

By that time Mary had appeared to ex- 
plain that Mr. McKenzie wished to speak 
with Mrs. Blair on the phone. 

“Oh, good afternoon’’?—Arnold could 
hear Dorothy’s voice. ‘How nice of you! 
You want an option on my contract at six 
thousand a year if you allow me to try the 
experiment? That includes syndication of 
any of the material which lends itself to 
syndication? I’ll have to think it over, 
Mr. McKenzie. I’ll call you at six o’clock 
tonight and give you my answer. Good-by.”’ 
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THE SATURDAY 


At her own door Mary met her to say 
that Mr. Clark had telephoned to know 
whether he might come to tea. 

“Please call him,’’ Dorothy directed, 
“and say that I’ve just returned from the 
office after a hard day and am very tired.” 

It was very refreshing to her pride. As 
she went upstairs she wondered whether 
that message might possibly prove the last 
straw to Arnold Clark’s feeling for her. It 
didn’t much matter. Nothing mattered 
except success. 


At ten o’clock the following morning the 
managing editor of the News called up 
Arnold Clark to ask him if they’d better not 
look around for Some expert on domestic 
economy to compete with the Eagle’s in- 
novation. 

At eleven Fran Hutchins telephoned to 
say, ‘“Isn’t Dorothy Blair wonderful! I’m 
having a dinner in honor of her next Tues- 
day night and I wondered if you’d come.” 

At one o’clock, when he started for 
luncheon, he noticed that the one stenog- 
rapher who stayed Saturday afternoons 
was reading the Eagle. He craned to see 
what part of it. 

“Tt’s the new feature,’”’ she explained. 
“Swell, isn’t it?” 

“‘Tt’s a device of the devil.” 

He thought the club would be free from 
any reference to the business, but Tom 
Elliott, who’d been waiting for him, said 
as he put down the Eagle and rose, ‘“‘I see 
McKenzie’s got a new stunt. Have to hand 
it to him for ingenuity.” 

Tom didn’t expatiate on the theme, and 
Arnold didn’t speak about it or much of 
anything else; but when Arnold left the 
club he stopped at the florist’s. He’d evi- 
dently gone too far with Dorothy and 
something had to be done. He ordered a 
large Kiwanis horseshoe of American Beau- 
ties, with a bright-blue ribbon on which 
was pasted in gold letters the word “‘suc- 
cess,” and as address he gave Harriet 
Spofford Bunce, the Eagle. 

Dorothy would laugh. Laughter was the 
best way out of the rather undignified cor- 
ner where he found himself. He walked the 
rest of the way to the office, feeling much 
lighter in spirit and, as the stenographer 
wasn’t about, even hummed a little as he 
walked to his room. At his desk sat Dor- 
othy Blair. 

“Thank heaven you’ve come,”’ she said. 
“T thought I’d die if you didn’t soon.” 

““What’s the matter?” 

“T just had to be near somebody who 
likes me.” 

““What’s happened?”’ 

“A nightmare.”’ 

“But this is you, isn’t it?’’ He reached 
for the Eagle which was on his desk. 

“Yes. It’s the most terrible failure.” 

“McKenzie has been bullying you to try 
i get a smaller contract. I’ll settle with 

im.” 

*‘T haven’t even seen Mr. McKenzie. 
Just women—terrible women. The room 
they’d let me have was full of them—that 
Woodford woman who has bedbugs, and 
the darky who drank the gin and put clean- 
ing fluid in the cocktails, and the Swedish 
girl who threw away the cantaloupe and 
served the seeds; and they wanted to 
kill Harriet Bradford Bunce, and if they’d 
known I was she they would have killed me. 
I pretended I was just a secretary. They 
fought with each other. It was just like the 
arena under Caligula, only no Caligula. 

“Then the telephone began to ring, and 
it was women inquiring whether I knew 
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where they could get hold of the maids 


who'd been discharged for the most awful | 
faults, because they were used to servants | 


who drank, and they didn’t blame any girl 
for sassing somebody who listened when 
she wasn’t supposed to; and they were will- 
ing to explain about cantaloupe; and now 
that the girls had been posted, they thought 
they could get them at bargain rates. Oh, 
Arnold, I thought I’d solved the servant 
problem, and all I’ve done is to show myself 
the depths of female depravity. I’m justill.”’ 

Arnold picked up her fur piece, which 


had fallen to the floor and lay in a little dis- | 


consolate heap. 

“What you need,”’ he said, ‘‘is a really 
brilliant marriage. We can make the license 
bureau in ten minutes.”’ 

“What a relief!’’ Dorothy gasped. ‘I’ve 
been shaking with fear that I’d lost the 
chance at you. I do think, though, that it’s 
only fair to tell you that I haven’t an idea 
whether I’m marrying you for yourself 
alone or for that gorgeous cook and that 
perfect butler, and the sense of peace and 
protection they generate.” 

“You’d better decide,’ Arnold told her, 
“because the gorgeous cook and the perfect 
butler both left this morning, taking with 
them the atmosphere of peace. You see 
they’d read the scale of prices in which you 
awarded topnotch servants one hundred a 
month. I only paid them eighty-five each. 
When they came to me and demanded a 
raise I told them to clear out and be 
damned.”’ 

“Arnold! I’m convinced that you’re just 
marrying me for my Mary.” 

‘Well, that is a large part of the con- 
sideration; but not to make it too apparent, 
I think, until I can clear time to go away 
for a real honeymoon, we’d better stay at 
the hotel.” 

“T don’t think that’s a very good idea,” 
said Dorothy. ‘‘But I’m so glad to be 
marrying you I don’t mind anything. Will 
it be illegal if I don’t give my right age to 
the license clerk?” 


It was eight o’clock that night before 
Mr. Stuart McKenzie was able to find out 
where Mrs. Blair, who wasn’t Blair any 
longer, was, and put through a telephone 
call to the residence of Mr. Arnold Clark. 

“Oh, hello, McKenzie,’’ Arnold Clark 
greeted him. 

“Congratulations, Mr. Clark. You’ve 
won a ver-r-ry br-rilliant woman. May I 
speak with Mrs. Clark?” 

“She’s cooking,’ Mr. Clark replied. 
“The servants have left. Can I give her a 
message?” 

Mr. McKenzie did not laugh. 

“Her page went excellent,’ he said. 
“People are making ver-ry favorable com- 
ments. It’s an honor to the Eagle. I wished 
to inquire if, in view of her marriage, she 
will still be ready to sign the contract to 
which we agreed.” 

“YT ll ask her.” 

He went to the pantry door and called, 
“Dolly!” 

“Yes, darling.”’ 


““McKenzie’s on the phone. He wants to | 
know if you’re going to sign on the dotted | 


line.” 

“Then he doesn’t know it was a failure?”’ 

“Apparently it isn’t, from his point of 
view. Are you going to?”’ 

“Not for anything in the world.” 

“Why not? You could get it in easily 
and never miss the time.”’ 

‘““With this house to experiment with? 
And the children not told yet? Rather not! 
Tell him it was a failure anyway.” 

“Mrs. Clark,’’ Arnold reported to the 
telephone, ‘“‘says she doesn’t care to.” 

“T should be glad to raise the proposed 
salary by a thousand.” 

“Tm afraid you can’t induce her. She 
wants to know how much you’ll pay her for 
the idea and the name.”’ 

‘Would she consider-r thr-ree thousand?” 

“‘T’ll talk to her about it. Good-by.”’ 

“What are you grinning about?” Dor- 
othy asked, coming out to choose a place 
for them to eat supper. 

“McKenzie is offering three thousand 
for your idea. I think I can get him up to 
four.” : 

“You act as pleased as Punch.” 

“Wait till I tell the men I know that you 
earned more than I did on our wedding 
day.”’ 

She happened to be standing near him, 
and gave him a great kiss. Over his shoul- 
der she saw a spectral lady fumble at her 
breast, then adjust glasses to a parliamen- 
tary nose. Arnold couldn’t see the grimace 
she made back. 
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Steel Casements 


You Can Afford 


The window that has always been 
associated with the finest homes is now 
within the reach of all. Thru stand- 
ardization and quantity production the 
price of Truscon Copper Steel Case- 
ments is so low as to compare favorably 
with ordinary wooden windows. 


Their design gives 100% ventilation, 
added daylight, and greater useful- 
ness from the same window opening. 
Their construction and the materials 
used assure long life, fire protection 
and freedom from repairs. 


Easily Cleaned From Within 


Features of Truscon ff 
Casement Windows 


Substantial construction. i 
Copper steel for long life. || 
Double weathering thruout. }f 
Adjustable friction stay. : 
Artistic cam handle latch. 
Never stick, warp nor leak. | 
Easily cleaned from within. 
100% ventilation. 
Additional daylight. 

Furnished in three standard || 
units combined as desired. 

Width of all units: 1’-1134”’. Hee 
Heights: 2’-0’, 3’-434””, 4’-434”. | 
Prices in U.S. A. (without glass) [im 


including hardware: $8, $10, | 
$10.75. Dealers everywhere. | 


~ CAM LATCH 


ee 


ST 


= STURDY _CO 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Solo USA. 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ’phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: NewYork. 


STANDARD CASEMENTS 
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Lead helps to guard your heal 


without an adequate plumbing sys- 
tem. For without modern plumb- 
ing, sickness might endanger your life. 


\ 7 OU wouldn’t live today.in a house 


Lead concealed in the walls and under 
the floors of many modern buildings helps 
to give the best sanitation. All the pipes 
may be of lead, though in most houses 
initial cost and false economy make 
this unlikely. But, at least, lead is used 
in making some pipe joints and for seal- 
ing others, for repairing leaks, and for 
making traps and bends. 


Lead pipe centuries old 


Lead, therefore, is contributing to the 
health, comfort, and convenience of peo- 
ple today as it did when Rome was a 
center of civilization. Lead water and 
drainage pipes more than 1800 years old 
have been found in exactly the condition 
they were in when laid. 


In some cities today the law specifies 
that lead pipe alone may be used to bring 
water from street mains into the building. 


In drainage systems are lead traps made 
of lead pipe bent into the shape of the let- 
ter S, so that a little water will stay in 
the bend and prevent gases which collect 
in the pipe from getting out through the 
house. These traps are likely to be of 
lead no matter what the pipe is made of, 
because lead is easily bent, and readily 
conforms to the settling of the house. 


This malleability of lead also makes it 
easy to change the direction of any pipe 
through the use of lead bends. 


Joining the pipes 

A plumber easily “wipes” a joint or 
repairs a pipe leak with lead and tin 
solder. Because this alloy melts at the 
low temperature of 358 degrees it can 
be applied without melting the lead pipe, 
which melts at 620 degrees. 

Lead is also poured into the flanges of 
pipe-joints to make them absolutely 
tight. Pipe threads are painted with 
white-lead or red-lead to make a tight 
connection. Where vibration or move- 
ment of pipes may loosen a.poured joint, 
lead wool is used; lead shredded into 
threads is packed into the joint in a 
dense, compact mass. 

Rubber gaskets and ball washers con- 
taining lead prevent leaking at joints and 
faucets. 

Lead is used to beautify as well as to 
make the modern bathroom. Red-lead 
and litharge, both lead oxides, are im- 
portant ingredients in making the glossy 
white enamel covering the iron bodies of 
tub and basin, and the glazed tile walls. 


Lead in paint 
While lead is invaluable in assuring 
comfort and proper sanitation, its best- 
known and most 
widespread use is as 
white-lead in paint. 
Such materials as wood would soon de- 


"Save the surface and 


you save all Zane vcaug x 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, goo West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 
485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 
Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, John T, Lewis & Bros. Co,, 437 Chestnut St. 


And the paints that give the 
thorough protection against the w 
are based on white-lead. t 


| .t 
teriorate unless protected with 
t 


The loss of invested capital thy 
failure to protect the surface of pree 
adequately has led property own's 
paint frequently and well. As day: 
months go by, more and more ofh 
are learning the wisdom of the pf 
“Save the surface and you savea 
And they are using white-lead pai 
prolong the lives of their houses. — 


Look for the Dutch Boy 
NationaL Leap Company \ 


makes white-lead and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trade- ‘ 
mark of Dutch Boy white- ~ |, 
lead. The figure of the Dutch 
Boy is reproduced on every 
keg and is a guarantee of 
exceptional purity. 


Dutch Boy products also 
include red-lead, linseed oil, 
flatting oil, babbitt metals, an 


d sc 
Among other products manufat 
by National Lead Company are 
ening lead, flake white, lead tubing! 
wire, litharge, type metal, and I 


makers’ red-lead. a) 


More about lead 

If you use lead, or think you migt 

it in any form, write to us for specie 
formation. 
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| to Rover, but Rover had 
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fled from the town and its 
dangers. 

istle, president of the En- 
tho had charge of gramp’s 
s, paused for exchange of 
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would take a powerful in- 
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AMP SEES THE LIGKH 


(Continued from Page 17) 
back, ten miles out Sunnyside Road, and. 


he hadn’t had a look at it in ten years, the 
last look when he journeyed out behind 
Nellie to the funeral of Abby Van Valken- 
burgh’s lamented spouse. He thought it his 
duty to look it over just once more. His 
joy and his reflections were interrupted by 
a quick demand from the Collapsible for 
water. The demijohn cork was sailing aloft 
against a flawless sky. He snatched off 
the skimmer and watched its trajectory. 
The cork took the wind gayly and drifted. 
Slowly it fluttered downward and beside a 
little clapboarded shack standing back of 
the half-finished foundations of a house. 
With his water bucket in hand he took 
after it. Down in the foundations a lad of 
fifteen and a girl of perhaps seventeen were 
busy leveling the ground for the cellar ce- 
ment work. Both were in overalls. The 


door of the shack opened and their mother, | 


also in overalls, greeted gramp. He ex- 
plained his mission and asked for water. 

The woman was a husky with a pile of 
fine yellow hair tied in a loose knot above 
her head. Her forearms were bare and she 
wore little more besides the overalls than 
the law would call for. 

““ixcuse the way we look,” she said with 
a friendly smile, ‘‘but we’re out to kill the 
landlord.” 

“How?” asked gramp. 

“By building our own house. We’re city 
people and my husband belongs to the 
white-collar slaves. We built the chicken 
house first and live in it. We are saving 
money on the foundations. When that 
work is done we’ll hire carpenters for the 
house building, and Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays my husband will work with 
them. The kids and I will work every day. 
That will save a lot.” 

“Tt seems to agree with the bunch of 
you,”’ said gramp, noticing the fine color in 
her cheeks and the brightness in her blue 
eyes. 

“Tt does, and it is helping my husband’s 
health a great deal. He works in a down- 
town bank in New York.” 

“Ts that so?”’ Gramp thought of Junior. 

“He had unhealthy fat on him from his 
sedentary life,’’ explained the wife, ‘‘but 
he’s losing it and getting hard as nails.” 

““What’s he do in the bank?”’ 

“He’s only an assistant cashier.”’ 

“But don’t he own an automobile and 
belong to a golf club?” 

“Not much. After we get the home paid 
for he might.” 

Gramp found the lost demijohn cork, 
drew a bucket of water from the well and 
gave a parting survey of this home-making 
family. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” he kept mutter- 
ing as he sought the road again. “‘I’ll just 
be damned. That’s all. And none of my 
stock strong enough to get a scuttle of coal.” 
Like Saint Paul, he was seeing a great light 
on his journey. 

He was off again, filled with a sudden new 
gayety, relieving his heart with an occa- 
sional ‘‘ Whoopee!”’ 

Jauntily he stepped from his machine, 
pushing down his cravat and flicking the 
dust from his shoulders as he made his way 
up an aisle of flaming salvia and chrysan- 
themums to the widow’s cottage. 

Abby Van Valkenburgh had heard the 
din of the oncoming Collapsible and met 
him at the door, smiling, deep-bosomed, 
slightly gray, billowy in blue-and-white 
gingham. 

“Morning, Abby,” hesaid. ‘‘Saw youin 
church yesterday and told myself it was a 
shame I never got out to say howdy.” 

““And how are you?”’ 

“Take a look. May I come in?”’ 

“Then you didn’t come about the 

“About the what?” 

“The mortgage.” 

“Mortgage, your uncle, Abby! I’m ona 
holiday, the first one since Junior was 
born.” 

She brought him a rocking-chair and 
placed a cushion behind his shoulders. He 
sighed with content and appreciation. The 
living room was filled with sunlight and 
sweetness. A shaft of the morning silver 
played in immaculate white curtains, and 
a little breeze stirring them whipped the 
light into froth. The last of the zinnias and 
marigolds with sprays of scarlet salvia 
were gathered in a big vase on the marble- 
topped center table. They vied with the 
bright fresh colors of Abby’s homemade rag 
rugs. Abby herself, seated opposite him, 
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follow the Arrow and you follow the style 


ARROW 
COLLARS 


The Arrow Collar for Fall 
brings back into popular favor 
the cutaway front style with its 
well balanced rounded tips—a 
style that conforms becomingly 
with the larger knots in cravats 
that will be the noticeable 
style departure of the season. 
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with its delicate Flavor - -- 
its melting smoothness 


Home-baked beans 


Rich with 


the flavor of 
real molasses 


IN TWO GRADES - - 
Gold Label for 
table use 
Green Label 


for cooking 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Send for recipe book “F,” Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
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was far from being out of place in this quiet 
little corner where beauty had crept. Her 
face was smooth, except for the crease of a 
hidden worry on her brow. Her lips smiled 


and held a suggestion of sweetness long 
_ contained and ungiven. Gramp noticed the 


little crease. 
“What you been worrying about, Abby?” 


| he demanded. 


“Well,” she replied with a sigh, “‘the 
cow died, and the butter and the milk 
ree me a lot. That’s the trouble about 
t e eRe 9) 

“Don’t say it,” commanded gramp. “I 
never talk business when I’m on a holi- 
day.” 

“How are all the children?” 

“Strong and healthy,” replied gramp 
rather tartly. 

“And Junior?” 

“He can knock a little ball as far as any 
man in Bergen County. It’s just wonderful 
what he can do with that little ball. Some 
day he expects to get a silver cup for knock- 
ing it into Pennsylvania.” 

“Golf?” smiled Abby. 

“Yes, yes. And the girls and their ma 
all have their hair cut and never pull up 
their stockings. And the smell of them! 
No flowers ever grew strong enough to 
smell thataway.”’ 

She saw that he was petulant, and changed 
thesubject. ‘‘It’s about time to get dinner. 
You are going to stay?” 

“Yes, thank you, Abby. I’m right peck- 
ish after the automobiling.”’ ; 

‘Fried chicken and hot biscuits.” 

She rose and laughed at the eagerness in 
his eyes. What a fine upstanding woman, 
he thought. Howsweet and fresh she seemed 
in that gingham gown which seemed to 
float about her. Her hair was abundant 
and nut brown save for the glint of silver 
here and there. Her cheeks were the dark 
eeiey of the woman who grows her own 
ood. 

““And,”’ she added, ‘“‘I’m making raisin 
pie today.”’ 

“Open face,” suggested gramp, rising. 
“What can I do to help?” 

“You can lie down on the sofa and smoke 
until you feel like taking a nap. I’ll throw 
a quilt over you.” 

He was about to protest when the thought 
struck him that it would be pleasant to 
have Abby tuck him in, pleasant to drowse, 
and pleasant to awake and behold, sensu- 
ously, first with one eye and then with two 
eyes the incarnation of Miss Anheuser 
Busch. He stretched out with a sigh and 
took one of her hands as she pulled the 
lavender-scented patchwork quilt over his 
chest. She did not object, and the crimson 
of her cheeks drifted down to her well- 
rounded, blue-veined throat. The lavender, 
the color about him and over him, the 
ministration of gentle hands and the thought 
of fried chicken and hot biscuits made his 
soul once again essay to swim in delight. 
He held her firm hand until his pink eyelids 
dropped like two little curtains. 

“Abby?” He was dozing off. 

“Yes?”’ Her voice fell upon his brain as 
a rose petal through a music-filled twilight. 

“Call me Peter.” 

His was not a sleep of the tired body or 
nerves. It was the sleep of luxury, the 
sleep of the lotus-eater and the opium 
smoker, a venture into dreams where the 
hunger of the heart and the thirst of the 
soul would be appeased. Out of it he came 
gently, his mind descending from rosy 
clouds. He looked about with one birdlike 
eye. She was singing in the kitchen, Her 
Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. Fried 
chicken and hot biscuits were ready, and 
with them a song. She came to the door 
and blushed under the moist asking glance 
of that single eye. He turned his head, for 
he had never deliberately cheated himself, 
and feasted fully. 

“Did you know you had a hole in your 
hat?” she asked. 

“Yes, Abby.” 

“Well, I fixed it for you while getting the 
dinner.” 

He held out a hand and she came smil- 
ingly to him. 

Iv 

OWARD the end of the afternoon, as 

Mr. Beesinger was about to close the 
doors of his Paris Emporium, there dashed 
up to his establishment in furious and men- 
acing style an ancient but game Elizabeth. 
Beside gramp sat Abby Van Valkenburgh- 
that-was, for they had journeyed over to 
the courthouse in Hackensack after dinner 
and had been firmly knotted. 

Elizabeth fired the cork in the air in 
salute as they descended to the sidewalk 


Noi 


or perhaps she blazed 
the iron pillar she had 
evening before. 
“Abe,’”’ announced gr: 
buy some nightshirts.” 
Abby smothered a sk 
holiday hat, with larg 
plumes, became so agi! 
sighted person would ha 
fight was in progress. 
“‘Nightshirts?” 
“What for?” : 
“To wear to the x 
snappily replied gramp 
to get some things—a tr 
works.” qq 
“Tsn’t there a lady’s 
under her breath. 
Mr. Beesinger realizi 
at hand, and from a 


| 


days of the first baza 
loaded them into the rea 
wrote a check. "7 
““Let me show you a 
Mr. Beesinger. 
Gramp removed his 
the patch in the back ¢ 
“Don’t need any hat,” 
me a bucket of water a 
In the west, streame 
clouds of silver ag 
blue, warned him to bi 
would be no moon the 
one of honey, and Lizzie 
boosted Abby in and 
knees to the wheel. _ 
“Squank! Squank! § 
were off to the setting 1 
corner on Sunnyside 
had crept, pausing only 
the half-finished foundat 
from the city, to ask fo 
moment to watch fathe 
dren laughing at their 
Back in the town, far bel 
the Beesingers were sp 
The telephone girl in the 
drug store clawed the ph 
and over back fences 
In the old Oestervel 
at the head of the tab! 
and the progeny betw 
of the condemned se 
meal. 4 
“Where can we put the 
finally. as 
“There isn’t anywhere 
said Effie. 


his room,” suggested Ji 
“Not for me,” 
are rats up there.” 
“Then Effie and Julia 
ble up.” y 
““Mother!”’ protested thé 
“T can’t eat,” wailed Ar 
her chair. ‘It’s shamefu 
It’s downright shameful) 
the literary club will be la 
““Now, my dear,” p 
“‘we had better just si 


Her husband and the « 
the tasks of pushing 
mahogany furniture, 
ing the beds, trying to 
keep them alive. The 
been called in to hel 
informed her that his 
away from the house ea 
and Lizzie twice a day anf 
were fed and watered. 
plied with money to b 
She tried to control 
but as she headed upst 
they gave way and th 
echoed and reéchoed h 
Junior followed his w 

a man of authority, as’ 
should be. His fat face 
Anna lay on the bed, 
whimpering. The curl 
bobbed hair and the salt t 
in the pink powder on h 
A great anger aga 
Junior. He was heartle 
not quite sane. Ah, 
true the solution of their 
(Continued onP 
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is a sales agency for all the Whitman’s 
chocolates and confections — Quality Group. 


Every Whitman package sold in this store 
is received direct from Whitman’s—not 
through a middleman. 


This is one reason why entire satisfaction 
can be guaranteed with every package bearing 
the name Whitman’s—doubly guaranteed, by 
the merchant and by Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc, Philadelphia, U. S, A. 
* Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch, 215 W, 33rd Street Chicago Branch, 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch, 449 Minna Street 
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al your 
Fireside! 


INER music is now being broadcast. 

Let your whole family hear it — 
for both pleasure and musical educa- 
tion—through radio’s marvelous me- 
dium, Music Master. 


Concerted band and orchestra num- 
bers flow from Music Master with the 
same clearness and duplication of tone 
as the human voice or single instru- 
ment. Music at its grandest! 


Music Master is true to tone; un- 
rivaled in clarity. It does not squawk, 
grate, vibrate or warp sound. Experts 
on acoustics, in long study, have elim- 
inated those reproducer-faults and the 
result is perfection. 


But hear! That is the test. Listen 
to Music Master at the home of aradio- 
friend or at your dealer’s. Let it speak 
for itself! 


14-in. Home model $30 
(Light- or dark-finish horn) 


21-in. Concert model $35 
(Dark-finish horn only) 


Simplicity! 
WOOD Horn gives rich 
resOnance to radio 
sounds—impossible with 
any other material. 


Throat-like gooseneck is 
cast aluminum, because 
cast aluminum does not 
vibrate. 


ee 


Weare doing everything possible to meet the 
demand for MUSIC MASTERS, so urge you 
to order at once, to avoid disappointment. 


Highly perfected reproduc- 
ing mechanism is concealed 
in beautiful, sturdy art-metal 
base. 


GENERAL RADIO CORPORATION 


S.W. Cor.10th & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


RADIO REPRODUCER 
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not beso difficult. He could havea guardian 
appointed. When his wife quieted down he 
said firmly, ‘‘I shall have a talk with him 
in the morning. Take off your clothes and 
go to bed. I'll telephone the bank tomor- 
row that sickness keeps me at home and 
I'll have it out with him.” 

He returned to the dining room. Peter 
III and the girls had slipped away in the 
car, leaving the table cluttered with frag- 
ments of food and soiled dishes. He sur- 
veyed the scene much as a returned warrior 
might overlook a field of defeat, bitterly, 
impotently. Had it not been night he would 
have swung his golf bag over his shoulder 
and vented his rage on the little ball. There 
was nothing for him to do except to go to 
bed, and so he retired to his room and read 
his evening paper, propped up in the pillows. 

Anna remained in her room with a sick 
headache and the new day came with the 
dishes still on the table, greasier, more dis- 
gusting than the night before. Junior tried 
to make coffee and scalded his right hand. 
As he danced about the kitchen with tears 
of pain and vexation pouring from his eyes 
and profane utterance from his lips he was 
a picture of utter helplessness. 

At nine o’clock Junior got in the car and 
rolled forth to meet his father and the 
reckoning. He did not have to roll far. At 
the corner of Grant Avenue and Fifth 
Street his liberated parent was swooping 
with Elizabeth for a turn that would land 
them in front of the Enterprise Bank. 

“Squank! Squank!”’ Junior’s off mud- 
guard was smashed as they met. The cork 
ascended in a cloud of steam. 

Gramp backed his machine and made 
the curb. ‘‘Come in, Junior,’’ he called 
from the steps of the bank. ‘Did you hear 
the news? I want your congratulations, 
but we’ve got to be in a hurry.” 

Junior followed him into the bank and 
into the office of Major Entwhistle. 

“Father,”’ said Junior, “we're all terribly 
upset at home. Poor Anna isin bed, worked 
and worried to death. She doesn’t know 
where to put you and your wife. The 
house is so crowded.” 

“We'll fix all that, son,” cheerily replied 
gramp, lighting a cheroot. 

“Major, I want to make a gift to my son 
in token of my happiness,” gramp said 


HERE dwell among the mountains in a 
tent of bison leather 

Two ancient Indian ladies who administrate 
the weather. 

They warm the pleasant rains of June in 
earthen samovars, 

They take the waning harvest moon and cut it 
into stars, 

They loop the mists of morning back with 
fancy bows or plain bows, 

They ravel out the sunset clouds and weave 
them into rainbows. 

All changes appertaining to the seasons as 
they pass— 

The gale that rends the forest and-the breeze 
that rills the grass, 

The atmospheric color 
oscuro— 

Depend upon the workings of this able 
weather bureau; 

And paleface prophets peeping at the labors 
of the pair, 

Predict ‘‘unsettled,”’ 
cloudy,” “ 


and the chiaro- 


“warmer,” 
FOUN: 0% farrs? 


“nartly 


These ancient Indian ladies, at the time of 
this narration, 

Decided that they needed an indefinite vaca- 
tion; 

And, knowing that entire change of scenery 
is best, 

Departed for the prairies of the buoyant, 
bounding West; 

Of course before they started on their holiday 
together, 

They had to name a substitute for governing 
the weather 

oe Pe ee to regulate conditions over- 
ead ; i 

But, blind to consequential probabilities, in- 
stead 

Of any other ancient demoiselle or even 
flapper, 

They chose a little copper-colored Indian 
whip persnapper! 

A neophyte not wholly inexperienced, it’s true, 

He’d often put the stars to bed and sprayed the 
grass with dew; 


solemnly. ‘I own some land out on tne 
Sunnyside Road. There’s a part of it with 
an old barn standing. Look up the maps for 
me and slice off two acres around the barn. 
There may be a well—I think there is one— 
on the place. Get a deed made out to Junior.” 

““Two acres?’’ weakly inquired Junior. 

“T’'ll show them to you, Junior. That’s 
all, major, except I’ll be needing some cash 
this afternoon, as Abby and I are going up 
to Niagara Falls and Saratoga for a trip. 
Come on, Junior.” 

At the curb Junior in his well-pressed 
business suit and latest-cut bowler drew 
back instinctively from the lowly Elizabeth, 
into the radiator cap of which Jake was 
adjusting a cork painted red. 

‘Use my car,” he suggested. 

“No. This is a bird. Come on.” 

They bounced over the railroad tracks 
and sped along Sunnyside Road until the 
red cork made its accustomed ascent before 
theshanty and the half-finished foundations. 

“Here’s the place. Git out,” said gramp. 
“Yep. I thought I was right. There’s the 
barn back in that field, and let me tell 
you, son, you'll have fine neighbors.” 

He reached in for his water bucket and 
beckoned Junior to follow him. The wife 
of the other assistant bank cashier was 
wheeling sand down a plank into the ex- 
cavation, the girl behind her with a bag of 
cement on her shoulder, her fair hair like 
gold in the morning sun. The boy followed 
with a bag. on each shoulder. 

“What are they doing?”’ asked Junior. 

“It’s the new American game,” explained 
gramp—“‘killing the landlord.” 

Dumping the wheelbarrow, the blond 
woman with the blue eyes gave gramp a 
smiling greeting. 

“What was it you told me about the 
automobile and the golf club?” he laugh- 
ingly inquired. 

“Oh, we'll get all that,’’ she assured him, 
“but we'll get a-_home first. We’ll have the 
sills laid by tomorrow night.” 

“And her husband is an assistant bank 
cashier, Junior,’’ gramp informed his son. 
“T’m giving you the same chance, only 
better. You don’t have to pay a cent for 
the land, and the barn is a big one. You 
and Anna and the children can move in 
whenever you want to.’ 

“What?” 
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They'd even let him portion out the rain and 
other staples 

And mix the autumn color pots and decorate 
the maples. 

He knew the whole machinery of vapors, misty 
shrouds 

And cirrus, nimbus, cumulus and cirro- 
stratus clouds. 

And hence the ladies trusted him—to them it 
seemed with reason— 

To give the world the weather appertaining to 
the season. 


The urchin ran the bureau for a twelvemonth 
by the clock 

According to instructions that were graven on 
a rock; 

Unmoved by love of novelty or popular petition, 

He sent whatever weather was demanded by 
tradition. 

He let it glow in August till the springs began 
to parch, 

He let it pour in April and he let it blow in 
March; 

Yet ever through his conscientious labors he 
was haunted 

By thoughts of freakish weather that the chil- 
dren said they wanted, 

And prayers for rain by ministers and laity 
as well, 

“ie pane out of mischief or benevolence, he 
ell. 


It soon became apparent to observers that it 
never 

Would rain upon a holiday of any sort what- 
ever ; 

And when upon a sultry noon alittle boy or so 

Proclaimed to all the welkin, ‘‘Gosh! I wish 
that it would snow!”’ 

The Indian urchin heard him, and the little 
redskin vandal 

Produced an August blizzard that was sum- 
mer’s crowning scandal! 

While ugly weather only came at nighttimes 
as a rule; 

Still, early in September, on the opening day 
of school, 


‘out of Anna. 


red cork, and swooped bai 

Again in front of the beck 
“Don’t worry; you’ve go¥y 
Abby and I will be away fot, 
in that time you can mal: 


life, son,” he said, “and y 
dollar. It’ll be hard on y¢ 
may make a man out of y) 
God help \¢ 
doesn’t. You’ll need some je) 
I'll give you five hundred) 
you can take Elizabeth, %, 
except for the leaks and thi 
“You don’t mean you’r 
for—for—this woman?” 
“Not at all,’ gramp assleg 
giving you a start in life, ‘}, 
hundred? Well, I’ll make: § 
Junior’s cheeks showed @ 
great distress, but he fol 
into the bank and accepte th 
Outside again, gramp exit 
the clutches of the Collapsile 
him to watch the cork whet; 
boy,” he said, and there w’ 4 
in his voice, “you run uph 
Anna. It was all my fault), 
late for me to try to save jy 
As Junior grazed the ir 
Paris Emporium and hea 
stone farmhouse built y n 
his father called to the fai'fy 
door of the livery stable a 
“Hi, Jake. Can yourun one 
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“Sure.” i 
“Will you take me ou 
give me a lesson on the jy 
hurry. Told her I’d be rigt 
be worrying herself to a 
sponded promptly. “Anh 
pipe is broken and I got tg 
digging it up. The shin; 
kitchen shed and I got topo 

“Reckon your holiday’s|s' 
Pete,” said Jake. 
“It’s just beginning, Jal} | 


The sun was blankly blottedy 
as custard ; 
It earthquaked, it volcanoed, | t 
it blustered; 
The sky effunded pitehfits 
lightning-threaded pall— 
And no one in the nation hi t 
at all! 
4 
These awful innovations in ») 
heavens F 
Put everything at sixes, or, m 
sevens ; 
The world was bound for rn 
declare, for rack, 
When both the ancient ladi : 
came back. 
And mighty soon that naugl!’ 
per of an urchin 
Was looking for a pine ti 
enough to perch in. 


The Indian ladies caught hy 
him by the ear; A 

The punishment they mete 
severe; 

Yet since the Indian ladies ¢ 
wholly hardened, “ 
The copper-colored wrehin 

pardoned. Gi 
And every time those ladies 
roam at large, w. 
They leave, sublimely confide 
in charge. 


So, if the circling seasons te 
and wonders, ; 
With drought in April, ha 
February thunders, 
And if, while winter dons a ¢ 
a silver gown, 4 
The Tropics frisking northwt 
cavorting down, zg 
And if December's bitter ¢ 
break their tether, ; 
You'll know it’s just that re 
managing our weather, 
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The pass proved 
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and the nose of her disappeared in the 
upper third of the wall. There was a rush 
of water; for an instant the pilot-house 
windows were obscured; then the gallant 
little craft tossed herself into the free air 
above. A veritable cascade rushed aft and 
over either side as the solid sea returned to 
its element. An instant she hovered, then 
plunged downward. 

“That was a peach,’”’ observed Anax- 
agoras. “‘She’s a wonder in a sea—never 
touched her—engine never skipped.” 

“When did you set your barometer 
last?”’ Marshall inquired suddenly. 

“Last night. Quite a drop, eh? Always 
means a nor’wester.”’ 

“How far is it across here?”’ 

“Oh, about five hours. You’re wonder- 
ing why we’re out. It’s that clutch; she’s 
frozen in. We’ve got to go on now until 
we're ready to fix her. We’ll make it; it 
won’t be as bad as this long.” 

As the yacht rose on the crest of an un- 
usually lofty roller, Anaxagoras uttered an 
exclamation. Following the direction of his 
gaze Marshall made out to leeward, and 
about a mile distant, a small gray fishing 
boat of the gasoline type. Her tall slender 
salmon-fishing poles were, as usual, when 
not in use, lashed upright against her 
stump of amast. From one of them flapped 
a blue shirt tied on flagwise. This much 
they saw, and then the Kittiwake dived 
into another trough. 

“‘She doesn’t look to me as if she were in 
command,” observed the healer of souls. 

The next rise gave them a longer view. 
It at once became evident that the fishing 
boat was not under power. She lay directly 
in the trough, wallowing painfully; and 
her tall fishing booms were describing wide 
and erratic arcs. 

“That shirt is undoubtedly a signal of 
distress,’ said Anaxagoras. 

He eyed the tumbling waters closely. 
The hard quick spray was hammering away 
at the pilot-house window in rapid insistent 
jets, almost without cessation. Through 
the streaming glass the great seas impended 
and crashed and raced astern, distorted in 
image. Four times the Kittiwake rose and 
plunged. Then Anaxagoras spun the wheel 
rapidly to starboard. The bow swung. 
A smaller wave lifted her broad off and 
hurled her bow. For three waves she lay 
in the trough, rolling so violently that it 
seemed as though the very roots of the 
engine bed must be torn loose. Then 
slowly she paid away. The next comber 
caught her under the quarter. With all her 
power she tried to swing back. Anaxagoras 
opposed hisstrengthatthe wheel. Itseemed 
to be touch and go whether or not she would 
broach to, as a badly handled boat swings 
sidewise in the surf. But the drive of the 
engines and the hard-held rudder swung 
her straight. Now she was flying down 
wind, alternately sucking back slowly into 
the trough and lifting forward on the rise, 
to be flung forward from the crest as a 
missile from a mighty hand. 

Anaxagoras wiped his forehead. 

“Pretty dusty!’’ he commented. 

They bore down on the fishing boat very 
rapidly. A man became visible. The Kitti- 
wake’s air whistle shrieked encouragingly. 

“We've got to get a line aboard,”’ Anax- 
agoras told Marshall rapidly. ‘‘ You’ll find 
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The New Emery Lusterweave 


Men who value 


correctness in style 
will buy Emery Shirts this week 


HE new Emery Shirts, on 

display at prominent haber- 
dashers’ during Emery Shirt 
Week, afford you the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the correct 
shirt styles for the holiday and 
winter season. 

And what beauti- 
ful shirts they are! 
The patterns display 
sparkling originality, 
yet are refined and 
dignified. The fabrics 
are especially hand- 
some with colorings 
that range from deli- 
cate tints to deep, 
rich tones. 

Butin Emery Shirts 
you get more than 
beautiful colors, dis- 
tinctive patterns and 
choice fabrics. You 
get expert tailoring. 


white. 


The new Emery 
Lusterweave Shirt is 
illustrated above 


Soft and lustrous, with a 
silken sheen, it bespeaks 
quality and refinement. The 
self stripes are beautiful yet 
unobtrusive. Single cuffs 
with smart pearl buttons. 
Comes in blue, tan, canta- 
loupe, grey and dazzling 
Solid colors. 
No. 3552—Neckband 
style $3.00 
No. 3553—Collar at- 
tached $3.50 

Ask your dealer to show you 
this beautiful shirt that is cer- 
tain to appeal to your taste. 
If he does not have Emery 
Shirts, send money-order 
direct (write dealer’s name) 
and we will see that you are 
served promptly. 
neckband size, sleeve length, 
and color preferences. 


It is skillful tailoring that gives 
a shirt its fit, smartness, tone. 
Emery Shirts’ fit as well, look as 
well, and wear as well as the 
costliest custom-made. 

Neckbands pre-shrunk. Sleeve 
length your own 
measure. 

Yet you can get 
these luxurious, cus- 
tom-fitting shirts f2- 
as low as $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and up at the 
better shops in your 
town where the 
Emery Week window 
poster is displayed, 
an enlarged repro- 
duction of the photo- 
graph shown above. 
W.-M. Steppacher & 
Bro., Inc., Makers of 
Emery Shirts, Phila- 
delphia. 


State 


Nov. 8-15 
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Modern Homes Include Utility 
with Beauty and Comfort 


RAVEL has made American homes more beautiful. No 
one today builds one of the “fancy” houses, decorated with 
“gingerbread” that remain from the eighties and nineties. 


From the Pacific Coast travelers have brought the idea of 
Bungalows; from the Atlantic States they have introduced 
Colonials. From abroad we have the English style, and from 


the South the distinctly Southern type. 
American homes now being built, and that will be built in 
the future, attain a fineness that sets new standards. 


But it is more than an architectural 
achievement. For the new homes in- 
clude’ comforts and conveniences un- 
dreamed of a generation ago. The 
new homes are no longer © workshops 
for women.” An eight-room house of 
today has more room, more comfort, 
and more convenience than a twelve- 
room house of 1890. It is easier to 
heat, and therefore more economical. 
It is easier to take care of—and that 
means a great deal when help is scarce 
and expensive. 


Marking a New Era 


A good example of the new era in 
home building is furnished by Curtis 
Woodwork, widely recommended by 
architects and contractors. It in- 
cludes not only doors, windows, and 
blinds, but stairways, bookcases, 
mantels, china closets, built-in dress- 
ing tables, kitchen cabinets that are 
built-in, ironing boards that can be 
raised out of sight in a wall cabinet, 
breakfast nooks, and numerous other 
items that add immeasurably to the 
utility of a home without using up 
valuable space. And every item 
has been designed also with an eye to 
beauty, comfort, and easy housekeeping. 


Whether you are thinking of a new 
home, or consider remodeling an old 
one, you will find valuable suggestions 
in the Curtis booklet, ** Keeping Down 
the Cost of Your Home.” There are 
other Curtis booklets equally help- 
ful, and also sent free on request: 
“Entrances and Exterior Doors,” “’ In- 
terior Doors and Trim,” * Windows,” 
“Stairs,” “Permanent Furniture,’ and 
“Keeping Down the Cost of Your 
Woodwork."’ Each booklet is well il- 
lustrated and describes in terms easy 
to understand, the important features 
of the different items. They are full 
of good ideas and money-saving sug- 
gestions. 


Curtis Can Help You 


Let your Curtis dealer tell you what: 
aids can be given in your planning. 
And when you are ready to build you 
will probably find that all woodwork 
is judged in comparison with Curtis, 
which is accepted in the “trade” as 
the “standard of woodwork.’ Curtis 
standardization means the finest de- 
signs, faithfully executed; large scale 
production; prices in keeping; and 
deliveries on schedule, 


Curtis service is available to home builders everywhere, 
Our plants are conveniently located to adequately serve 
you, your dealer, your contractor, and your architect. 


Curtis Companies, Inc., Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis Sash & Door Co. Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. 


Sioux City, Iowa Topeka, Kans. 


Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. Curtis Door & Sash Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn, Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Offices in Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore, Md. 
Curtis Woodwork is trademarked | 
Ss Abe aaah hes ESTABLISHED B 
a aes the form shown IsscGs ff At the left is the sign of the Curtis | il 
at me right. hatever you buy— dealer everywhere. Consult the Ke am 
sash, door, molding or interior nearest dealer about your build- NAA ALAS LERRREERSSE 
woodwork—see that it bears that ing problems or write the Curtis IN = — Ya 


mark. Curtis Woodwork is sold ‘ Companies Service Bureau, 2411 
WwooDWORK 


under the “1866 Curtis” trade- i ildi i 
mark by retail merchants east of Sesh Paine Ca 
the Rockies. 22s 

f (2083) 


Curtis Bros. & Co. 


Clinton, lowa 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Curtis & Yale Co. 


Wausau, Wis. 


Curtis Detroit Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ie could keep his feet at all. 
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ize the full force of the gale. 
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Marshall full force. For an 
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-o leave his hands free. The 
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- erratically and unexpectedly 
<t seemed it must jump out 
n entirely. Having at last 
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': looked about him. 
.:ad run the Kittiwake down 
| boat and some hundreds of 
ht of her. Now he was evi- 
}g to circle for the purpose of 
le to her with his own head 
dsea. To do so, naturally 
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ming into the wind is not so 
;ring to run before it, but it 
| eye and a quick hand. At 
/e moment the Kittiwake 
lve terrific plunges, as many 
‘at buried her scuppers, and 
sea water running over her 
/es, she was pounding head 
'waves. In contrast to her 
own the streaming gale, her 
(now almost doggedly slow. 
1.e was pulling up steadily on 
(raft, toward which her nose 
ely pointed. 
ficed himself. His turn was 
ould see the fisherman also 
/secure a position as possible 
(cast. 
it approached. But now the 
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|:he mighty shoulder of the 
3 they could be tossed to- 
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ny cross seas that broke the 
‘1e surges’ rhythm. A touch 
ith to send them both to the 
ry small separation would 
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( these extremes was a very 
“he problem, in its correla- 
ilicate and exact as confronts 
| former in making one of his 
- only here the elements were 
| untamed. It could most 
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ine down to that point which 
| t have sufficed to push the 
' Anaxagoras, however, kept 
(l. So nicely did he time the 
i one instant the two boats 
crests of contiguous waves; 
lunged into the same trough 


‘ped. Only then did he come 
‘lon of the terrible velocity of 
dies. It seemed that nothing 
their being hurled together. 
jte Kittiwake’s engines, how- 
x just enough ahead. Her 
ed within twenty feet of the 
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|covered himself and cast. 
\ell across the cockpit of the 
|but before its owner could 
nbined effects of the sea and 
lich the Kittiwake was trav- 
j'toverboard. The fisherman 
y bellow which the shocked 
od tore into shreds of ‘‘ Hell” 
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‘ainful way to the pilot house. 
ked at him questioningly. 
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\s too fast. You'll have to 
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id of it. You see,” he ex- 
tdare slow up. The clutch 
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is frozen in. If I closed down on the throt- 
tle, and in consequence the engine started 
to die, I’d be unable to relieve her by throw- 
ing out the clutch. And if the engine died 
out here, we’d be in for it ourselves.” 

“Couldn’t you start her again?’’ queried 
Marshall impatiently. 

“Not with the clutch frozen in,’’ Anax- 
agoras pointed out. 

“Damn the clutch!” said Marshall, for 
the second time that day. 

“You corroborate my already expressed 
sentiments,’’ observed Anaxagoras sweetly. 

“Well, what now?” asked Marshall. 

“Try again.” 

“You evidently believe in the repetition 
of miracles,’ rejoined the young man 
shortly: 

The second wearing away before the 
wind was also successful, though an unex- 
pected breaking comber threatened to en- 
gulf the Kittiwake broadside on, and ran 
angrily hissing beneath her counter, cheated 
by a scant ten feet. For the second time 
they ran up under the lee of the fishing 
vessel. This occasion offered a plain choice. 
Hither they must crash together or pass at 
a good hundred feet. Anaxagoras chose the 
latter. Again the fisherman offered the ele- 
ments a few trifles of homebrew language 
to add to the ravings of the gale. Again 
Marshall sought the pilot house. 

“Tt simply cannot be done,” he stated 
positively, ‘“‘unless you can slow up.” 

“T can’t slow up,” said Anaxagoras. 

A pause followed. 


“Why not put in for assistance?” sug- | 
“He has plenty of sea | 


gested Marshall. 
room to drift; and though he’s uncomfort- 
able, his boat is making good weather of it.’’ 

“Good idea, except for one thing.” 

“ee Yes?’’ 

“Graham Bank.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Tt’s a bank four miles long, with a max- 
imum depth of one fathom.” 

“Where is it?” 

“About two miles—dead to leeward.” 

“Good Lord!” said Marshall. 

No more was said for some moments, 
while the Kittiwake maneuvered for an- 
other circle back. 

“Tf he only had a dory!’’ jerked out 
Anaxagoras. “That'll be the simplest way. 
Even if he swamped getting aboard us, he’d 
have his line across. Well, he hasn’t! We 
won’t have many more chances to try, or 
we'll go on the bank ourselves.” 

“Look here,’’ said Marshall suddenly, 
“maybe I could get a line aboard him with 
our dinghy.” 

Anaxagoras flashed a side glance at him. 

“Have you had any experience handling 
a small boat in this kind of a sea?” he 
asked. 

“Mighty little; but I’m not unhandy. 
It will be worth trying.” 

“Well, it’s quite a trick. It’s not as easy 
as it looks.” 

“Tt doesn’t look easy,’’ disclaimed Mar- 
shall with a short laugh. “But can you 
think of any other way?”’ 

“Do you think you could handle the 
Kittiwake?”’ countered Anaxagoras. “‘ Then 
I could try the dinghy.” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Marshall; 
“‘T’m afraid I’ve been a good deal of a fair- 
weather yachtsman, and on a larger craft. 
But there’s no occasion to try. I’d simply 
risk the whole thing that way; and in the 
dinghy I would only risk myself. Besides, 
I could wear a life preserver, and if I get 
swamped you can pick me up.” 

“Just like that!’’ said Anaxagoras dryly. 
“Still, it might be done. You’d have to get 
aboard him first. I wouldn’t attempt to 
carry across a line if I were you. Then he 
could take our dinghy and bring a light line 
aboard me as I passed—if he could catch 
me, and didn’t get swamped in the process. 
In that case it would be you who would be 
aboard the fishing boat drifting on Graham 
Bank, for the dinghy won’t carry two in a 
sea like this. And you’ll have to get that 
dinghy in the water alone, and board it 
while we’re going full speed ahead; don’t 
forget that!” 

“What else is there to do?’’ demanded 
Marshall impatiently. 

“Stand by and try to pick him up the 
other side of the bank. He has life pre- 
servers too.” 

““What chance is there of that?” 

“ About one in twenty.” 

Marshall pondered, and his face set. 

“Well, I’m going to havea try. If things 
go wrong you can circle as near me as you 
ean. I’ll leave a line trailing from our stern, 
and if I swamp I’ll catch that if I can. If I 
get aboard his boat, and things still go 
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Havoline F Puts New 
Life in Ford Motors 


Here’s a cheering word from Minnesota. 


Mr. Degen was in trouble with his Ford, and 
now he’s out of it—thanks to Havoline F. 


Thousands of Ford owners have had a similar 
experience. They’ve switched to Havoline F and 
find that the Ford motor 


runs quieter 


because, correct in body, Havoline F atomizes 
completely. It gets to the bearings and stays there. 


runs smoother 
Havoline F will stop that bothersome missing 
and “bucking” when you run slow in “high”’, 


gives more power and quicker pick up 
The perfect piston seal given by Havoline F 
affords better compression and tends to equalize 
compression in all four cylinders. 


collects less carbon 
thus reducing toa minimum the danger of fouled 
spark plugs and loss of power due to excessive 
carbon deposit. 

will not “‘chatter”’ 
because Havoline F gives 100% correct lubri- 
cation to the lining of transmission bands. It 
keeps them soft and pliable. 


Drive around today to the dealer who shows the 
Havoline sign. Have your crank case drained, cleaned 
and filled with Havoline F—the oil for Fords. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, New York 
Incorporated 
Branches in 158 Cities Producers and refiners of petroleum products 


In Canada: 631 Bank of Hamilton Building, Toronto 8 


HAVOLINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


This is a photo- 
graph of Mr. 
Degen’s Ford 
GAT nn Ltn ts, GR 
CaAkl sme 20 
model, motor No. 
3,385,130, which 
has traveled be- 
tween £0,000 and 
50,000 miles. 
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wrong, I won’t wait until she drifts down 
on the banks; I’ll go overboard when you 
are nearest and try to be picked up. I sup- 
pose you can leave the wheel long enough 
to haul me in.” 

“Tl have to,’”’ said Anaxagoras grimly. 

“Allright that’s settled,’ said Marshall. 

‘Look here,” interposed the other. ‘“‘ Why 
do you do this? It’s a bad risk; don’t get 
away with the idea it isn’t. This chap’s ina 
mess, but we’ll do our best to pick him up; 
and we have a fair chance of succeeding. 
He is only a fisherman suffering the hazards 
of his calling.” 

Marshall took off his pea-jacket, and left 
the pilot house without reply. As he passed 
through the engine room he heard a blast 
from the air whistle, probably an encour- 
aging signal. 

Once on deck he surveyed the first part 
of the task before him—the launching of 
the dinghy. She rested in chocks on deck, 
lashed down. Instead of the usual davits 
she was to be slung overside by a boom 
which angled from the mast. The line from 
the boom hooked into a line fastened at 
bow and stern of the small boat. Thus she 
was suspended as one carries a shopping 
bag by its string; was slung over- 
side by the sidewise movement of 
the boom, and was dropped into the 
water by lowering away on the 
tackle fastened at the end of the 
boom. This was all very simple in 
still water when not under way. But 
the difficulty in these circumstances 
was that nothing guaranteed that 
the dinghy would strike the water 
nose on, or that she would take the 
forward motion of the Kittiwake 
nose on. Her suspension was in the 
middle, not at the bow. And if she 
did not strike the water in the right 
position, or if she did not tow for- 
ward in the right position, she would 
infallibly fill and be torn away. 

If someone could only be forward 
to hold the dinghy’s painter and 
guide her in the way she should go 
while he lowered her! Well, there 
wasn’t! 

He picked up the coil of light line 
and ventured on the turtle deck; and 
at once found that he would have 
the greatest difficulty in staying on 
atall. The jerk and swing of the seas 
exerted at that height abovethewater 
a centrifugal force that tried to throw 
him off into space like a green apple 
off aswitch. In addition the stream- 
ing sea water from the constant buck- 
eting of the spray made the surface 
so slippery that his rubber-soled 
shoes could get no grip. He dropped 
the line in the dinghy and descended 
cautiously to the after deck, where 
he took his shoes off. As an afterthought 
he put on a life preserver; the picking-up 
process might begin sooner than he had an- 
ticipated. As he crawled back atop the deck 
he saw that through the after window in the 
pilot house Anaxagoras was watching him 
and that he nodded approval. 

Now for the elements of the problem. 
Marshall concluded that though he could 
have no one forward to hold the painter, 
the painter had to go forward none the less. 
That was the first thing. So he went hand 
over hand to its fastening at the dinghy’s 
bow and got hold of it. Fortunately it was 
along one. Taking it in his teeth he crawled 
forward; he needed both hands to stay 
aboard. Twice he had to cling with all 
there was in him, hanging apparently over 
an abyss, half strangled by the rush of 
water, until the Kittiwake had recovered 
from a plunge into an unusually large sea. 
Finally he managed to pass the painter 
around a stanchion of the forward deck rail. 
With the end of it he made his way aft 
again. 

So far, so good; by holding the painter 
in his left hand while he lowered away on 
the boom tackle with his right, he would 
have control of the direction the dinghy’s 
bow would take when she touched the sea. 
As an afterthought it occurred to him that 
this would also prevent the boom from 
swinging the wrong way—to port—if the 
Kittiwake were to roll in that direction just 
as he lifted the weight of the dinghy from the 
deck. 

-But that must not occur. Marshall fore- 
saw a fine possibility for a disastrous crash 
if it should happen just as he got the 
dinghy partly lowered. No; she must be 
raised and swung overside and lowered to 
the water smartly during a roll to starboard. 
It was evident he could not do that with one 
hand. He really needed about five—two 
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to hang on by, one for the painter, and two 
to hoist and lower away. Otherwise, ap- 
parently, either him overboard or the 
dinghy sidewise and swamped or the little 
craft crushed like an eggshell in a wild 
swing against the more substantial struc- 
ture. The job was gathering like a thunder- 
cloud of impossibility. 

No use thinking of that. One thing at a 
time! He would have to make the painter 
fast with as nice an estimate of its proper 
length as he was capable of making. If he 
made a bad guess Never mind that; 
he made the guess. The hands to hang on 
by he would have to dispense with. In lieu 
thereof he got his knee against the mast 
and jammed one of his bare feet against a 
ventilator. Tentatively he tried his strength 
on the tackle to 
see how easily it 
would handle. 
The dinghy 
stirred in her 
chocks without 
much effort. 

All being 
ready, Marshall 
wiped his eyes 
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“Do You Know That 
You Have Saved My 
Life?’’ Said Marshall 


clear of salt water and looked about him. 
The Kittiwake had forged ahead of the 
fishing boat some hundreds of yards. The 
occupant of the latter stood, one arm 
around his little mast, watching intently. 
Marshall reflected that he must be in no 
haste. The thing must be done right. He 
had plenty of time, for the rate of drift, 
even in this heavy wind and sea, must be 
slow. He looked anxiously to windward, 
trying to judge a propitious moment, to 
select a smooth between the worst of the 
seas, for the only attempt he knew would 
be permitted him. Ordinarily one could 
expect such momentary though compara- 
tive lulls, even in such a gale; but in this 
head-on conflict between tide and wind all 
rules and precedents seemed to have been 
cast aside. 

To assist him as far as possible by mini- 
mizing the tendency to roll, Anaxagoras had 
put the Kittiwake head on. This, however, 
caused her to pitch even more wildly than 
ever; and her undiminishable speed thrust 
her bow into green water at every plunge. 
Marshall, surveying the situation for the 
last time, sank leaden into doubt. If all the 
other miracles should be accomplished, it 
was impossible that the painter, held rig- 
idly, should be of the proper length at all 
stages of the procedure. If short enough to 
hold her parallel while going overside, it 
would not be long enough when she hit the 
water. - : 
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Perhaps she would not swamp imme- 
diately. Perhaps if he were quick enough 
he could slack it off in time. He seized the 
boom tackle halyard and stood ready. 

A voice called out to him above the 
rush of the wind and waters. “Let go your 
painter!” it shouted. “I’ll handle it.” 

He turned his head. 


vi 


HE sister of X. Anaxagoras stood on the 

forward deck next the pilot house. She 
was bareheaded, and dressed in what had 
been an immaculate white skirt and sweater, 
but which now, soaked and soaked again 
by the floods of sea water that almost con- 
tinually drenched it, had resolved to their 
original elements and clung. The figure 
they revealed was 
an exceedingly 
good one. She was 
balanced in such a 
manner as to leave 
both hands free for 
the job. One leg 
was thrown over 
the low rail and 
twisted back so 
that the toes 
hooked around the 
stanchion; the 
f other was braced 
against the foot of 
the pilot house in 
opposition. Above 
this firm base the 
upper part of her 
body swayed easily 
back and forth 
from a supple waist 
in answer to 
the wild plung- 
ing of the 
yacht. She 
was looking 
straight at him, 
and her eyes 
were blazing. 


Marshall’s reaction was 
an instant surge of resent- 
ment. He saw in one light- 
ning and comprehensive 
glance that the exhibit was 
not at all according to ad- 
vertisement; not at all what he had 
been given every reason to expect. 
He felt fooled, cheated. Her hair was 
not red; it was something between 
brown and gold, and it curled natu- 
rally, as was abundantly attested by 
the failure of gallons of sea water to subdue 
it. She was not in the least freckled; onthe 
contrary, her complexion was of a biscuit 
brown. Her eyebrows were not white; they 
were quite startlingly black in contrast to 
her hair, but they were decidedly not bushy 
and had no intention of becoming so. No- 
body would have to look at her teeth to 
determine the fact that she was not X. 
Anaxagoras’ older sister, not by several 
years. In short, if she were indeed a harpy, 
then both painters and poets had heretofore 
been dead wrong. 

All this passed through the young man’s 
mind with the upsurge of his resentment. 
This latter was aggravated by the some- 
thing impertinent within him that had 
been weak and cowed, but had nevertheless 
dared call him a liar. Now it was capering 
around, shouting ‘“‘I told you so!’ and he 
had not time to attend to it. In fact, he had 
no time to attend to any of his inner proc- 
esses after his usual methodical manner. 
Three of the four original elements saw to 
that. Air and water held mad carnival in 
and out of his self-preoccupations, and 
earth, embodied in Graham Bank, waited 
not far away. Fire alone was absent. Or 
was it? For a brief instant something 
strangely like it swept Marshall’s un- 
guarded being. 

He had no time for ordered defense 
against the invasion. Invasion! That 
thought again! 
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But his self-respect he 
sandbag of fact and th 
Her hair was bobbed. 
was not red-headed and 
not white or bushy bla 
masculine face and man 
have bobbed hair. The 
silly, flapperish, brainles 
would always say the ob 
never the unexpected. W 
porary defense Marshal] } 
until he should have time: 
and redefine the word “ 

All this took place fai 
his eyes in answer to he 
same glance he saw X. A 
the pilot-house window f 
to attract her attention. 
heed; and he did not dare 
Finally he snatched at ¢ 
She did not even turn he 

“Ready when you are 
Marshall. 

He seized the boom 
for a propitious moment, ] 
thought it had come, a 
his body upward in prepare 
an unexpected and un: 
them from the port side. 
Kittiwake caught him un 
swung bodily off his feet aj 
starboard rail. The boo 
which he had not quite 
the hoist, were torn fron 
plunged forward, grasping wi 
rope fell across him. He eh 
was deftly heaved forw 
stanchion. 

He found himself at th 
end of the dinghy painte 
He struggled to his feet. 
came just to his chin. ; 

“Lord, but you are quick!’ 

But now they could not br 
tion to the persistent poundi 
axagoras on the pilot-house wi 
them. He was making frar 
motions. They followed hi 
which was toward the g 
longer wallowed, but faced th 
its dripping forefoot clear of 
each rise, and plunging forwa 
into the troughs. As she top 
a series of vaporish jets could! 
ing regularly from her side, _| 

“‘She’s got her engine goi 
girl. : 

“Thank heaven; we do 
the dinghy!” said he. 

“Better make fast an 
clothes,’’ was her advice. | 

She untwined her leg from} 
laid hands on the pilot hous) 
tion for going below. a 

“Do you know that you hi 
life?’’ said Marshall. | 

She paused to look over hell 

“What of it?” said she, andi 
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ARSHALL made all fast, | 

to the after cabin, wher! 
off his garments, rubbed di 
clothed himself. He did not § 
down to restore his circulatio 
going quite well. Now that 
on her course, the Kittiw: 
her late disordered plun 
most steady. Marshall hi 
look at the situation. 
fooled. He resented this r 
ous invasion, which he 
which he could not even 
thought, but which d 
recognize in its essential 
resented above all the fact 
tendency toward stilted r 
speech, augmented by his 
ciation with this eccentric 
self the healer of souls, hi 
into idiocy: - 

“Do you know that yo 
life?’’ spoken with all 
pressiveness he knew— 
mirror. 

But most of all he r 
his temporary defense 
catalogued six obvious 
replies to such a speech as 
such a situation. She he 
them. Aa 

“What of it?” she had 

Now what in blazes he 
that? There seemed to 
possible interpretations; 
Had her black eyes laugh 
say. i 
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» master these exquisite 
ics; French, Italian, German, 
elired easily enough, but your 
apiage, it has finesse.” And 
yan laughed. | 
yn think of taking a punch at 
I asked. 
neial punch, as you call it.” 
_junt told me the plan pro- 
rs ran a pool room and han- 
on the races, being in touch 
t. Louis, New York and Buf- 
;|ased wire—supposedly stock 
son’s plan was to bring on 
wire tapper, a man who had 
jh operator in Gibson’s big 
fe at one time, but who was 
vith the crooks. Gibson had 
» plan minutely; in fact, he 
i the ground in -the early 
]-e was a brick hotel across a 
| eyway from Chalmers’ pool- 
. telegraph wires ran along 
(rossed into Chalmers’ place. 
/-ation this man in a room 
overlooking one of the pool- 
; he would tap the wire and 
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it,” I said frankly, when the 
ined the scheme. 
» I,” the Russian affirmed. 
little he added reflectively, 
|enjoy punishing these crooks 
ame.” 
rto them,” I declared; ‘but 
‘ow that Gibson won’t throw 
e may be a broker, as Uncle 
yr he may be a crook. I can’t 
m out.” Then I added, ata 
iare to furnish the money to 
ors the wire tapper gets, eh?” 
_ though Mr. Gibson was not 


«plicit when it comes to put- 
e dough though,” I added 


you, my friend; you are the 
vaded American. I will de- 
son’s offer.”’ 
ys nothing transpired—that 
citer’s point of view, where 
ig sees some task begun; each 
t close.” 
lbriski and Vreeda were to- 
deal. Uncle Simon clung to 
1. Of course his fallen arches 
a from chasing me over the 
‘country and I did escape at 
. the veranda—ma foi! as the 
1 have said—there was never 
he couldn’t persuade some- 
eachair next me. One can’t 
1alf-atrophied, simple old man 
vident sin is an extreme gar- 
1ed, not being deaf and dumb, 
vas passionately in love with 
| that the count 
go back to Russia to live with 
you bet.” 
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It was on the third day from the time the 
Russian had invited me to a pourparler 
that he again did me the honor of a con- 
ference, this time the audience hall being 
his suite. 

The count, in keeping with his dignity 
as a nobleman, had the best suite the hotel 
contained. On the center table of the par- 
lor was a vase with a dozen American 
Beauty roses. I was struck by the sumptu- 
ousness of his bags, leather, palpably Eng- 
lish made. 

I had a juvenile idea that it possibly was 
an opinion on the advisability of his marry- 
ing Vreeda that the count sought, but it 
wasn’t; it was the mad scheme of beating 
the poolroom. He was going in for it, he 
explained; and I noticed a battle glint in 
his eye. 

I shook my head dolefully, reflecting that 
all noblemen were easy marks. I had 
known some Englishmen that it was a 
crime to loot, but evidently the Russians 
were, as I had read, like children. 

I had come to like Count Doulbriski; 
he was a great boy. I fancy I was a trifle 
angry, for I blurted, “‘I wouldn’t trust 
Gibson to hold a glass eye for me—that is, 
if I had one.” 

The other laughed his big hearty laugh. 
“You Americans are spirituelle in your 
imagination.”’ He laid a hand on my knee 


‘and the blood-red ruby glinted in the sun- 


light like the eye of a serpent. “It is be- 
cause of that very thing, my friend, that I 
am going to have some fun. Mr. Gibson is 
just what you think.” 

There was a twinkle in the count’s eye 
a3 he watched the consternation that must 
have been evident in my face. 

“T will tell you,” he said; “but first 
have you any saints that you swear by—as 
to secrecy, I mean?” 

“Yes,”’ I answered blithely; 
Washington.” 

“Well, swear by Saint George that you 
will not repeat, because I may need a 
friend, as witness only.” 

When I had promised secrecy the count, 
somewhat at a tangent, asked; “What you 
think of Mademoiselle Vreeda?”’ 

“Charming!” I declared. 

“And eh 

“Clever,” I added. 

“Ach! I will convince you. 
has well—a partiality for me.” 

“Undoubtedly,” I corroborated. 

“And she has made a little confession of 
interest. My friend, Mr. Gibson, who 
nearly broke my leg, has a delectable plot 


“George 


Mam’selle 


to—to—ah—double cross—that is the 
word—me.”’ 
“And yet ae 


“Have patience. You are young and in 
a hurry to become bald. If there be a 
double cross, possibly one might originate 
a treble cross, is it not so?” 

I gazed on the Russian in the light of an 
awakening. Surely if he were going to, as 


Tile INTELLIGENT ZILA 


he expressed it, treble cross the double 
crosser, there would be things doing. 

“You know,” the count continued, ‘‘that 
a man in love with a woman first of all 
purges his soul of prudence. That is a 
Russian saying, and I fancy Adam boasted 
of -his success with Eve. At any rate, 
Mam’selle Vreeda told me how Mr. Gibson 
meant to—what you Americans call— 
throw me down. The lady says she over- 
heard the delightful little plot, but I am 
under the impression that Mr. Gibson 
wished to kill two birds with one weapon. 
I think he advised mam’selle that I was an 
impostor and had asked him to join me in 
beating the poolroom—do you see?” 

“Ah, that was to retain her good will— 
make her think that he was only punishing 
you for the crooked work.” 

“Exactly. But this is what Mr. Gibson 
has in mind. His friend the wire tapper, 
Mr. Howard, will give the signals as to a 
horse that has already won; I will bet ten 
thousand dollars on the first horse and with 
the winnings make up a fifty-thousand- 
dollar bet for the next winner. We will play 
but two horses, and Mr. Gibson says that 
we should clean up at least one hundred 
thousand dollars to divide equally.” 

Count Doulbriski sat back in his chair, 
and his large dark eyes, luminous, were fixed 
on mine. 

“Tt is an alluring proposition, I must 
admit,’ I said; ‘“‘but he would double 
cross you, eh—stand in with Chalmers and 
make some claim of fraud?”’ 

The count laughed. ‘‘He would do bet- 
ter than that. The second horse would 
come up in a flash message as a mistake. 
You know a wire tapper is very apt to make 
a mistake.” 

“And yet you are going in for it?” I 
queried. 

“Yes. To please mam’selle. Oh, but it 
will be fun! You will come with me to- 
morrow, my friend, to the room of the 
jovial Mr. Chalmers, and will watch this 
little game of diamond cut diamond. Ah! 
speaking of diamonds, mam’selle is to have 
a little present.” 

This last, the diamonds, made Vreeda’s 
participation appear more reasonable to me. 
I had always fancied that there was some- 
thing about the girl that suggested a ven- 
turesome spirit; I had seen her beautiful 
eyes grow hard as nails when she was 
thinking. 

Howard, the wire tapper, was already on 
the ground, the count informed me. And 
on the morrow the exploit would take place. 


It was after lunch that, as I stood talking 
to Count Doulbriski, Gibson came along, 
and I could see from his face that he was 
under an anxious strain. 

‘Shall we go, count?”’ he asked. 

“T am ready,” the Russian answered. 
He turned to me, saying, ‘‘ Mr. Grier, come 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Let them gossip 
—he stuck to 
his work 


The neighbors of Daniel Peter 
used to shake their heads. ‘Look 
at him,” they said, “just look— 
always in his kitchen—he’ll starve 
his whole family yet wasting time 
that way.” But Peter stuck to his 


experiments. And he won out! 


Daniel Peter not only originated 
milk chocolate—the most popular 
and nourishing food-confection 
ever worked out—but even more 
important, he perfected the Peter’s 
blend—the same fine blend that 
has remained the standard of 
quality for 50 years. 


It is an art—roasting and blend- 
ing the cocoa beans. Even today 
only foremen thoroughly trained 
in Swiss methods have charge of 
this work. And this Peter’s proc- 
ess is still a secret. 


Peter's has a fine, rare flavor 
that is different—distinctive. Only 
in Peter’s do you get this satisfying 
flavor. If you’ve never tasted it, 
try Peter’s today. You'll like it. 
It’s good. 

If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, 
write to Lamont, Corliss &@ Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling 
agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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INSTALLED IN YOUR WINDSHIELD 


‘he new 
NIGHT GUI 


With 14 hours of darkness in every 24, yo 
the Fyrac Spot Light, at this time of year, a 
indispensable aid to safe night driving. 


Cool nights, too—with windows or curtain! 
closed or winter top in place—emphasize t} 
around usefulness of this new type spot ligl 
fits through the windshield and operates fror 


the car. 


Fyrac’s Gun Grip lends added convenier 
gives increased distinction to this handsome a¢ 
1500 feet of guiding light await only your tc 
your finger ends. 


Your Fyrac dealer will install the Fyrac Sp 
through your windshield while you wait. Byt 
Method he does not remove the windshield gl 
one today—$12.75 installed. 


-Made Under Fyrac-Clymer Patet 


The Fyrac Spot Light is manufactured unt 
fully protected by Fyrac-Clymer patents a 
cations. Suits have been instituted again‘ 
infringers. All others will be promptly pro’ 
Fyrac Manufacturing Company, Rockford, 
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vdre going up to Mr. Chalmers’ 
x couple of dollars on a horse.”’ 
eon frown; he would have 
[ ew, but to do so would have 
}{:smooth current of events. 
jjeen very minutely arranged, 
aye had entered the poolroom; 
“hat was effected only, as I 
|r cards of membership in an 

ub. 
i ted us cordially inside the 
»loor that could easily be made 
Il by an iron bar poised ready 
jo place. He passed a jocular 
¢; his safety-first contrivance, 
\and too well with the man 

ear any interference—at least 

ent will cast its shadow before. 

eed have no apprehension, 
“any unpleasantness.’ 

was particularly gracious to 
saying, “This is indeed a 
ot. This game’’—he swept a 
blackboard on the wall that 
mes of horses—‘“‘is not like 
éance at poker, for there is no 
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} 
‘ask for, if your play is too 
inute to lay it off on the wire.” 
|. Jess than a dozen men in the 
were very much preoccu- 
ying race records; some of 
med these past records into 
they drew from pockets to 
yas curious, the aloofness, the 
air of these admirers of the 
Sometimes one of them would 
/y across the room, buttonhole 
| with a finger on a printed line 
lk, ask some question or state 
that the horse he was tracing 
doubtedly win that day; but 
‘iced, the other man had an- 
hat would make his horse 
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onkey. 
jee of Chalmers there hovered 
rant, bored look. His was a 
required next to no thought; 
arything was arranged away 
ack—in this case, Saratoga. 
ard on the wall was, like the 
e, a mathematical certainty, 
percentage basis, just as the 
e was, only the percentage was 
he odds chalked up were less 
being laid at the track. In 
wf speaking Chalmers should 
is, ordinarily; but here was a 
icted, in which somebody was 
ng heavily. If the wire tap- 
iake good, Chalmers would be 
and either Gibson or the count 
ie man to put the dent in the 
>eper’s roll. My own opinion 
» count was no match in chican- 
son—he was too guileless. But 
count was so confident; and 
nging with him was a woman’s 
ver active brain of Vreeda Bal- 


son meander over to a window, 
rficial view and, turning, half 
on the window ledge, to become 
et in a form book he drew 
cet. 

t touched me on the arm, then 
ing very low, ‘Mr. Gibson has 
ok a mirror and he can see, 
dyarently looking, the number of 
that Howard flashes him from 
ane.”’ 

is such a curious quizzical look 
t’s eyes that I asked, ‘‘Do you 
this, count? Is it the right 


itch me bet, young man,” was 
1’s enigmatical answer. 

under suspense is not exactly a 
usement, and as two races went 
ime the men in the poolroom 
0 heart-failure tension—I found 
vering; I could feel perspiration 
own my ribs. And yet I had 
stake; neither of us had—it was 
rancy at the beck and call of 
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i behind a little wicket had called 
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I noticed that a horse, Lucky Ghost, was 
favorite, even money; what the others were 
I know not; I wasn’t really interested. 

Gibson had returned to his perch, the 
window sill, in one hand the dope book 
with its supposed mirror held close to his 
face and in the other hand his Panama hat, 
with which, I fancied, he was making 
curious wigwag movements—probably sig- 
nals to Howard, the wire tapper. 

Presently Gibson came swiftly across the 
floor and whispered something to the count, 
and the latter, darting for the wicket behind 
which sat the ticket writer, said, ‘“‘Ten 
thousand on Lucky Ghost.” 

The man lowered his head for a look at 
the blackboard; Lucky Ghost was still even 
money. 

The ticket writer tapped three times with 
his pencil, and Chalmers, jumping up from 
where he had been sitting, hurried to the 
wicket. I heard him say, “That’s allright, 
Jack,’’ and saw a little pasteboard shoved 
through the wicket in exchange for Count 
Doulbriski’s ten one-thousand-dollar bills. 

Another betting man, perhaps hearing 
this wager, pushed his way to the wicket, a 
hand full of bills, crying excitedly, “A 
thousand on the favorite!”’ 

There was the clickety-click-click of the 
telegraph receiver, a little window shot 
downward in front of the eager better’s 
face and a voice called imperiously, “‘No 
more, gentlemen. Closed—they’re run- 
ning!” 

Then the count came back to where I 
stood, shoving into his vest pocket the 
ticket. 

Gibson was indolently puffing at a cigar 
and on the count’s face was the bland look 
of a man who had just eaten a banana; 


nobody was excited—except myself. Chal- | 
mers had lounged back into his chair and | 
was toying with a fox-terrier pup that had | 


been wandering about the room. 

To describe horses of chalk running across 
a black race course is largely a matter of 
bunk; indeed, I think the man at the wire 
who called out this race had probably made 
the whole thing up. 


There were really too many hairbreadth | 


escapes, as it were, too many cries of 


“Leads by a head’’; “Into the stretch by | 


a neck”’; 
to the whip!” 
There was a staccato burring of the tele- 


“They’re at the bat—all gone | 


graph machine, hyphened stillness, then | 
the voice, like a premonition of evil, said, | 


“It’s close—anybody’s race.” 
I shot a quick glance into the count’s 
face, but he only smiled tolerantly. Of 


course, if the wire tapper had got it right, all | 


this intensity was just the vagary of the | “* 


operator, or the room was now getting what | 


Gibson’s man had held back. 
Then the clattering bearer of tidings 


burred in a singsong again and the crier | 


announced, “‘Lucky Ghost gets it by a 
nose!’’ 

The count had picked up his magazine 
while the race was being run and now he 
threw it on the table in a bored way. 

Gibson took the cigar from his mouth 
and nodded solemnly to the Russian, as 
much as to say, “‘ You see!” 


The boy ran an oval ring around the | 


name of Lucky Ghost and presently dotted 


Little Girl’s name with the figure 2; Borneo 


was 3. 

Chalmers, rising from his chair, came 
over to the Russian, saying, “You had a 
good tip on that one; it went across.” 


Presently he added, ““You can get your | 


money, count. They’re paying out; they’ve 
got the ‘All right.’” 

I confess I was rather startled at this; I 
was sure there would be some hitch—it was 
so much money. 

The count collected his twenty thousand 
and I was rather amused as to his little per- 
plexity of where he was to carry the roll. 

“Tf you would rather have a check 
Chalmers suggested. 

Count Doulbriski shook his head, but 
hesitatingly; the wad was certainly some 
size, even though the bills were of big de- 
nomination. 

But his perplexity was checked. Two 
men stepped forward, and one said, ‘I’m 
sorry, sir, but I have to put you under 
arrest !”’ 

Chalmers ejaculated, “‘The hell you say! 
Who are you?”’ 

The first speaker turned out the collar of 
his coat, showing a silver star, saying, 
“T’m Detective Collins—plain-clothes man. 
You see, Mr. Chalmers, there’s been some 
complaints and we had to do something. 
You know the old man, and if you'll give 
me your word that you'll be there for a 
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The electric light and power industry has more 
than twelve million customers; it is owned by more 
than one million, seven hundred and fifty thousand 


security holders « 


Contrast the investment in this industry with that* 
\ . 
in other great industries of the country, as shown 
_ by the 1919 Census of Manufacturers: 


Electric Light and Power 


Iron and Steel 


Shipbuildmg. . . . 


Meat- packing and Slaughtering 


Automobile manufacture 
Printing and Publishing 


$5, 100,000,000 
3,5'77,5 13,000 
1,400,000,000 
1,200,000,000 
1,800,000,000 _ 
1,200,000,000 


Then reflect that electricity has assisted materially” ft 


in the development of each of these other industries 
and is indispensable to their modern operation today. 


| 
Truly it isa “key” industry. ~ _ 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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hearing in the morning I’ll not take you 
along. D’you understand?”’ 

“Tl be there,’”’ Chalmers said angrily, 
“‘and I’ll have you broke for this.” 

“A little more of that, Mr. Chalmers, an’ 
I’ll take you along. You don’t know when 
you're bein’ treated civil. If you didn’t 
stand well with the old man I’d take you 
anyway.” 

With a growl Chalmers said, ‘‘ What are 
you taking this gentleman for? He’s done 
nothing.” 

The detective laughed. “‘Done nothin’’s 
good; he’s got a wad there would choke 
a cow. He’s got the evidence that bettin’ 
is bein’ done here—that’s what we want. 
He’s a stranger, ain’t he, Mr. Chalmers? If 
I said to him, ‘You show up in the mornin’,’ 
he would—on his way to Chicago. That 
wad’ll go into the safe at headquarters an’ 
I think that’ll hold him.” 

The count, the cheerful boy’s smile now 
on his lips, said, ‘‘My friend, I am quite 
ready to accompany you. Do 
not, please, let us make ascene.”’ 

“We've got a car outside, 
gentlemen,” the detective said, 
“‘and if you’re decent there 
won’t be no scene.” 

I looked about the room. It 
was empty. I think I pinched 
myself —it was all so like a 
dream. There wasn’t a chalk 
mark on the blackboard; the 
smooth-haired boy had disap- 
peared; behind the wicket there 
was nobody; we were just a lit- 
tle group. 

“You see, Mr. Chalmers,” 
Collins said, ‘‘it’s just a break we 
couldn’t help; we were up against 
it. There’ll be a fine in the 
mornin’ an’ that’ll be all.” 

He turned to the count. ‘You 
don’t look overstrong, sir, so I’ll 
just take yourarm. Who’s this?” 
he ejaculated, as if he had just 
caught sight of me. 

“On the newspapers,’’ Chalmers said. 

“Well, son,’”’ Collins added, ‘“‘mum’s.the 
word.” 

We descended the stairway from the 
poolroom to the sidewalk and I took a sud- 
den decision to stick to the count, whether 
I was considered to be under arrest or not. 
I didn’t like the look of things. Why had 
Gibson been allowed to slip through the 
door? As the count now knew, Gibson was 
a crook. 

At the motor car which waited for us the 
count said, ‘‘Gentlemen, my friend here 
will come with us, if you do not mind and 
if you will be good enough not to put his 
name in, because he does not bet; he was 
there with me.” 

“Just as you say, sir,”’ the detective an- 
swered. 

It was really with a feeling of relief that 
I saw the car pull up in front of the police 
station. I don’t think there was any doubt 
in the count’s mind at all. He seemed 
possessed of a happy boyish disposition that 
took everything for granted; in fact, as we 
bowled along he said, “‘Gentlemen, you 
must have a dinner with me. If you had 
not appeared I might have lost all my win- 
nings. It wouldn’t be the first time.” 

One of the detectives remained on the 
sidewalk, while Collins led the way into the 
police station. From the hall we entered a 
room on the left that was evidently a wait- 
ing room. A policeman lounged in a chair 
at one end reading a paper. The detective 
nodded familiarly to him, saying, ‘‘Pretty 
hot.” Then drawing to a front window he 
said in a low voice to the count, “I’ll go 
across to the sergeant in charge and fix 
things. We’d better deposit the money.”’ 

“T don’t want to appear,”’ the count said, 
“but I want to put this in the safe.’’ And 
he handed the money to Collins. ‘ 

“T understand, sir; I’ll fix it.” 

In five minutes I heard him say at the 
door across the hall: ‘“T’ll bring this paper 
in the morning at ten o’clock.”’ 

‘All right, son,’”’ the sergeant answered. 

Then Collins came in and handed the 
count a receipt for the deposited money, 
signed by Sergeant James Rooney. 

‘The money’ll be as safe as houses, sir,” 
he said, ‘‘an’ if you come here at ten o’clock 
in the mornin’ you'll find that the case has 
been dismissed, or perhaps there’s a fine of 
ten dollars. I don’t know how the ser- 
geant’s goin’ to fix it. I’ll be here, an’ with 
the receipt we'll get the roll out.” 

As the count and I swung back to the 
hotel in the car I was puzzled. To me 
everything in life had slipped a cog—who 
was who. But in the hotel and up in the 
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count’s suite some light was afforded me, 
and I must say his acumen was a revelation. 

The count was so elated that nothing 
would do but that we must have a bottle of 
champagne in hisroom. There had already 
been a cocktail, I may say. What with 
elation and the wine and the fact that he 
seemed quite to trust me, the whole story 
dribbled out. 

“You see, my friend,’’ Count Doulbriski 
said, “‘I think Miss Vreeda has ambitions. 
Be that as it may, she has to me been a 
friend. But tomorrow I will be on my way. 
Iam satiated with all this crookedness.”’ 

It transpired that the count himself had 
organized the raid on the poolroom, but it 
had been the clever brain of Vreeda that 
had formulated the plan. As he related it: 
Going down the hall she had heard coming 
through a transom the voices of Gibson and 
the wire tapper, Howard, and, the count’s 
name being mentioned, she had listened. 
The wire tapping was a pure fiction, but 
with this as a bait they 
would get the count to 
bet ten thousand on a 
horse that the room 
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taint of gambling in his blood had, by the 
aid of a clever woman, who no doubt was 
actuated by desire for the handsome count 
and his wealth, despoiled the pirates of ten 
thousand dollars. 

No wonder Chalmers had been angry; 
no wonder Gibson had slipped away. No 
doubt Gibson would be recognized in court 
as a wire tapper, and wire tappers were 
much desired by the police. 

As I sat on the veranda after breakfast 
next morning, Count Doulbriski came to 
me, saying, “‘Come with me, Mr. Grier. I 
am going to cash in. Then in an hour, 
I regret to say, I will be saying au revoir 
to you.” 

I knew what the Russian meant as he 
hailed a taxi. 

At the police station we failed to locate 
Detective Collins; he was not out in front; 
he was not in the hallway; he was not in 
the waiting room. Detective Collins did 
not even linger in the memory of the police- 
man who was in the waiting room—he 
didn’t know him, had never heard of him. 
But the policeman advised the count to see 
the sergeant at the desk in the other room. 

The sergeant, when inter- 
viewed, declared that there was 
no such man on the force, and 
when the count brought up the 


At Dinner I Thought I Knew Doctor Blendon, and When He Started That Play 
it All Came Back to Me— Who He Is 


operator would signal Gibson had won and, 
thus encouraged, they would get him to 
bet perhaps fifty thousand on another horse, 
which would turn up a loser. 

She had told the count this and advised 
him to get a couple of detectives to smuggle 
into the room and make a pretended raid 
to get him and the money away, because 
he wouldn’t get out of the room with the 
money if he refused to bet any more; they 
would simply accuse him of wire tapping 
and take it from him. 

“Tn fact’’—he laughed—‘“‘women are the 
very devil; because Vreeda has somebody 
in office here who admires her enough to 
furnish the two detectives—that is, de- 
tectives who are discreet. You see, my 
young friend.” 

The explanation, or revelation, had all 
come in that way: A glass of wine, a ciga- 
rette, and my Russian, who was built like 
Hackenschmidt, the wrestler, pacing tri- 
umphantly up and down the deep rug of 
his parlor, vastly exhilarated. I could not 
wonder at Vreeda’s participation. The 
count was a type for which women sell all 
their other lovers. 

I fancy the Russian rather gloried in 
this—felt it. Once he touched the tips of his 
lithe fingers to his lips and blew a kiss to 
the ceiling, saying dramatically, “Mam’- 
selle Vreeda, I salute you.” 

He intimated that Vreeda thought she 
was to accompany him, but, as he said, 
that could not be; he really had one wife 
already and Vreeda was a good girl. But 
he would see that she had a nice present out 
of the ten thousand he had looted from the 
robbers. 

_ Sitting puffing at the Russian’s exquisite 
cigarettes, gradually the whole took defi- 
nite form. This careless rich Russian with a 


matter of the poolroom raid the sergeant 
looked at him in a curious way. 

“Say, mister,”’ he said, ““what’s eatin’ 
you What’re you tryin’ to put over? 
There ain’t no poolrooms in Claymore. We 
wouldn’t stand for it. You’ve had a pipe 
dream.”’ 

“Ts this a pipe dream, Mister Officer?” 
the count asked as he shoved under the 
latter’s nose a receipt for the money. 

“Who the devil is Sergeant Rooney?’ 
the official yelled. 

“He was on duty here yesterday after- 
noon,’’ the other replied. 

“He was not. Iwas. And there ain’t no 
Sergeant Rooney on the force. He must be 
a running mate for your Detective Collins. 
You’ve got a fine bunch of creoks, whoever 
they are.” 

“You were on duty yesterday at half 
past four?’’ the count queried, and I caught 
a waver in his voice. 

“T was,” the sergeant snapped, and his 
square jaw was like a trap. 

“And you didn’t sign that receipt?” 

“T did not. My name is Myles—Patrick 
Myles—and I don’t write it Rooney.” | 

“But my twenty thousand is in your 
safe,”’ the count declared. 

“There’s nothing in the safe but books, 
my man—records. Wait a bit!’’ he ejacu- 
lated suddenly. “What time do you say 
this was?” 

“About half past four yesterday after- 
noon,” the count answered. 

“Was your Detective Collins a tall slim 
chap about six feet, with a little black 
mustache?”’ 

“Yes, that’s the man.” 

The sergeant chuckled. ‘‘He come in 
here and asked could he be took on as a 
detective. I gave him a form to fill out for 
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the captain and he took iy 
the desk in the corner, and [’lj; 
there’s where he wrote you 

from Rooney, because he didn’t 
application. I think some ex 
the lend of you, sir,” and th 
voice had a touch of sympath 

“There’s no money in the 
count queried. “a 

“Not a dollar—nobody 
thing.” 

I trailed behind the Russiar 
a word he whirled, heading f 

“Back to the hotel,” 
driver; “‘and move fast!” 

There wasn’t a word spoken 
As we clattered up the wooden 
Forest Hotel I saw Chalmers 
back and forth a rocking-chair, 
the fingers of one hand, mockii 
at us as we passed. 

“Mr. Charles J. Gibson, } 
Doulbriski gasped at the he 

“Mr. Gibson has gone, 
swered blandly. 

“Gone!’’ The count swung] 
eyes to my face; then he whir 
the clerk. “I wish to send a qi 
Vreeda Ballard.” | 

“Miss Ballard left this mo, 
clerk answered. 
“Her uncle, Mr. Gordon?” | 
“He also went this morning,’ 
“What time did they go?” I 

“Yes; where d 
also?” the count 

“They wentat. 
but they left no 
address.” | 

“TI fear you 
stung, count,” I 
turned away fror 
“Tt’s been a big 
the detectives we; 

But the othe 
heard me; it wa 
dash he made for 

The latter rose 
quickly I judged, 
proached, and str 
the veranda. W 

The count, e 
voluble. Gibson, 
the twenty thor 
lars—well, it was} 
belching forth lay 

“Gibson?” Chi 
ried. “Your frien 
you about him. 
Miss Vreeda and 
three of the cleverest crooks ths 
podromed together. And Vreec 
niece at all; she’s the bait.” 

“Heavens!” I ejaculated. 

“Yes,” and Chalmers nodded, 
would say, hell!”’ 

I believed it all, but the cour 
acute switch, declared, “‘That’s 
Mr. Chalmers. They’re crook 
stood in with them. They gotte 
out of me and I’m going to ¢ 
through you. I’m going to the 

Chalmers blew a leisurely litt 
smoke from his cigar, took the 
between his lips and said q 
wouldn’t do that if I were you, - 
Boloski, better known in man 
Count Iggy, smooth crook. Yo 
tip and let the whole thing run fo 

“Run for Sweeny, nothing!” t 
ejaculated angrily. “Think I’ 
lay down?” 

“You'll have to!’’ The go 
face of Chalmers hardened into 
look. “You thought you were s 
thousand dollars from me by t 
wire—no, you didn’t think that 
damn well nobody can tap m 
isn’t being done; but you did 
you’d get away with the come- 
the ten thousand and quit.” 

“That seems impossible, Mr. ( 
I objected; “there must be am 

“There is no mistake,” Ch 
clared. “It was a pretty piece ¢ 
In the first place Gordon playe 
tleman for a sucker, but Gibson 
number when Howard came on 
knew Iggy and they switched. ' 
he wouldn’t fall for any wire ta 
they knew he would fall for fe 
with the come-on money. Th 
Vreeda came in. She advised 
that it was a frame and suggest 
to get him safely out of the roo! 
loot.”’ gq 

Then Chalmers threw his | 
away, saying, ‘‘I got my ten 
back out of them, Boloski, and; 
yours. I’ve got to get down tot 
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HEN the snap of Fall is in the air—when 
you crave a bracing, warmth-giving food— 


you'll appreciate the appetizing, satisfying charm 
of Van Camp’s Chile Con Carne. 


Its teasing, tempting, tantalizing 
taste is different! Its nourishing, 
appealing wholesomeness sends 
warmth pulsing through your 
veins! 


Van Camp’s Chile Con Carne, with 
beans, is a meal in itself —hunger- 
appeasing, delicious, rich in flavor. 
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Good for Every Meal 


Yan Gmp's 


Since 1861 


Van Camp’s Chile Con Carne, 
plain, is a wonderful sauce for 
scrambled eggs, meats or fish. 


Use it too, for seasoning soups, 
boiled rice, in rarebits or with Van 
Camp’s Spaghetti. It adds a flavor 
and tang that is appetite-provoking 
and different. 
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Evaporated 


MILK 


E. RICH, 


creamy desserts, for 
smooth, fine-grained 
candy, for delicious, 
full-flavored soups 
and gravies—use Van 
Camp’s Evaporated 
Milk. 


Ph 8 
. Eee Z e It is pure, whole milk 
de doubly rich b 
Van Camps Chile Con Carne Will Want this Book eo oraaen to. half 


Our new book: “What to Serve and How 
to Serve It,’’ will help you daily in plan- 
ning and preparing meals. It is full of 
new recipes, menu suggestions for every 
occasion and helpful hints on serving. 


its original volume. 


with Grated Cheese 


You'll find it as eco- 
nomical as it is conve- 
nient—as wholesome 
as it is delicious. 


Just send us your dealer’s name and en- 
close 10c to cover postage and packing and 
your copy will be mailed promptly. 


A supply of Van 
Camp’s on your pan- 
try shelf will make 
you independent of 
the tardy milk man. 


It’s delightful in cof- 
fee and on cereals. 


Address Domestic Science Kitchen, Van 
Camp’s, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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TAPPAN 


GAS RANGES 


Dont Spend all Morning 
Cooking the Big Dinner 


HANKSGIVING 

morning! Dinner at one. 
If you have a Tappan range 
you need not start cooking 
before eleven. ; Tappan con- 
struction, convenience and 
performance reduce the 
necessary cooking time of 
the big meal ‘to a couple of 
hours. 


The turkey goes into the big 
oven early. And the Wilco- 
Tappan Heat Regulator 
keeps it roasting properly 
without further attention. 
Then, when it’s time, the rest 
of the feast is cooked quickly on 
the roomycooking top over high 
burners that give the fastest, 
most efficient, cooking flame 
known. Thewholedinner’sready 
on the dot when you cook on 
one of these beautiful Tappans. 


See the cofftless refinements of 
this beautiful Tappan gas range 
—“the range with the rounded 
corners.” Write for a Tappan 
cook book and the name of your 


Tappan dealer. 
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Corners 


Dealers: The Tappan franchise in your community 
offers some unusual opportunities. 
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Al MURDER TRIAL IN THE ENGLISH 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 


a wife and one small child. He was a man 
of 39 to 40 years of age and was plying his 
trade in the city of London as an ordinary 
respectable taxicab driver would do; and 
at the corner of Bay Tree Road and Acre 
Lane, or a few yards away from the corner, 
upon that night he was assassinated with- 
out the slightest provocation, or without 
any reason whatever that could authorize 
anybody to imagine that they had any 
right to make an attack upon him. It was 
a deed which must send a thrill of horror 
through every decent citizen who reads or 
hears of it.’’ 

And much more to the same general 
effect. 

Vivian, the prosecuting witness, and 
Mason, the prisoner, had long been friends 
and had engaged together in numerous 
crimes, stealing and housebreaking, for 
which each had served several terms in the 
English prisons. Each accused the other 
of this crime of murder. ; 

The crown in chief used thirty wit- 
nesses, whose entire testimony is contained 
in one hundred and sixty-one pages of the 
transcript, showing the directness and con- 
ciseness of the examination of the witnesses, 
and at 2:30 o’clock, the second day of the 
trial, Sir Richard Muir announced for the 
prosecution, “‘ That is the case for the crown, 
your honor.” 

Thereupon Mr. Fox-Davies presented 
his defense to the jury, his claims, and the 
evidence by which it was supported. 

In addition thereto there was much of 
argument against the crown’s case, showing 
its weakness and insufficiency to convict. 
He occupied about an hour and a half. At 
4 P.M. on the second day of the trial the 
defendant, Mason, took the witness stand. 


Direct Examination 


The direct examination of the prisoner 
occupies but twenty-five pages of the rec- 
ord, in which his defense is made that 
Vivian committed the murder; that he, 
Mason, in fact, saw the struggle between 
him and Dickey, the taxicab driver, heard 
the shots, and shortly thereafter saw him 
running from the scene; that Vivian him- 
self told him after they got home the details 
of the shooting by Vivian. 

The cross-examination occupies but fifty- 
seven pages of the record. Considerable of 
this space is taken by his lordship pro- 
pounding questions to the prisoner. 

It should be noted that before any evi- 
dence is offered on behalf of the defense, 
leading counsel for the prisoner for the first 
time makes his preliminary statement to 
the jury as to his claims and as to the evi- 
dence to be offered in support of those 
claims. The practice in most of the states 
requires counsel upon both sides to make 
their preliminary statements before any 
evidence is offered. The English system 
seems to have the advantage of keeping the 
claims and evidence in support thereof so 
closely together that the claims and evi- 
dence on the one side are never confused 
with the claims and evidence upon the other. 

In addition to the evidence of the prisoner 
three or four additional witnesses were 
called in his behalf. Then followed about 
fifteen witnesses in rebuttal. 

On Saturday the evidence was concluded 
and the arguments begun. Counsel for the 
prisoner opened the argument to the jury, 
addressing the jury from the barristers’ 
bench some thirty feet from the jury box, 
very largely in conversational tones. 

No limit is placed upon the argument of 
counsel to the jury. 

Sir Richard Muir followed on behalf of 
the crown, and at the conclusion of his 
argument a twenty-minute recess was taken 
for a short lunch, court reconvening at 
5:10, at which time Mr. Justice Rigby 
Swift gave his summing up to the jury. 

When I was first in the English criminal 
court I referred to the judge’s “charge to 
the jury.’”’ They didn’t seem to understand 
me, and suggested that I meant the charge 
to the grand jury, which, under the English 
procedure, is correct. What the trial judge 
says to the jury, before their retirement to 
consider their verdict, however, is, under 
the English procedure, called a ‘summing 
up,’’ more than nine-tenths of which is 
usually a statement, not of the law but of 
the facts. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


The time occupied by his lordship in this 
summing up was an hour and forty-five 
minutes. 

Before dealing with this summing up, 
some observations should be made touching 
the introduction of the evidence. 

1. The barristers all stand while examin- 
ing witnesses, and when they conclude they 
do not say “Take the witness”’ or “‘Cross- 
examine”? or any other like evidence of 
having finished, but merely sit down. The 
barrister on the other side then rises and 
begins his examination. 

2. The witness stand is real in that the 
witness does stand while giving his testi- 
mony unless by reason of some infirmity the 
court permits him to be seated. 

3. The questions addressed to the wit- 
nesses are direct and leading, which under 
the rules obtaining in many of the American 
states would be incompetent as tending to 
suggest the answer desired. This is espe- 
cially true until the disputed part of the 
testimony is reached and is even indulged 
in during the giving of such testimony; and 
that, too, generally without objection. 

4. The barristers indulge very rarely in 
irrelevant and collateral matters, going di- 
rectly to the points in real controversy. 

5. During the four-day trial there was 
not one exception or objection per day to 
the admission of evidence. 

6. Most extraordinary courtesy and def- 
erence by the barristers toward each other, 
the witnesses, and to the justice presiding. 

7. In the event that his lordship seemed 
inclined to believe that something was be- 
ing concealed by the witness or something 
important had not been developed by the 
examiner, his lordship conducted the exam- 
ination, very frequently intimating the 
unreasonableness or improbability of the 
witness’ statement. 

8. It will be noticed from the picture that 
in front of the jurors is a writing board, or 
table, and inkwells, paper and quill pens for 
the use of each juror to make notes concern- 
ing the testimony and anything in the case 
that he desires specially to remember. No 
such provision is made in the States; in- 
deed, in some of the states the jurors are 
specially cautioned against it. 

9. During the taking of the testimony it 
should be observed that the justice presid- 
ing is attentive to the witnesses and is very 
busy in taking down notes of their testi- 
mony. 

In the Mason case the judge’s notes oc- 
cupied a hundred and sixty pages. In case 
of doubt as to the testimony the judge’s 
notes determine. 


The Summing Up 


Coming now to the summing up in the 
Mason case. Not over two minutes was 
occupied by his lordship with the law of this 
case. In England murder is simply inten- 
tional killing without just cause or excuse. 
There are no varying degrees. The charge 
of manslaughter was in no wise involved 
and not even suggested in the trial. Counsel 
for the prisoner in the course of his argu- 
mentread from Archbold’s Criminal Practice 
and Pleading, a well-known textbook, touch- 
ing the subject of accomplice, that any testi- 
mony coming from an accomplice must be 
corroborated. His lordship very properly 
and directly advised the jury that that 
question was in no wise involved in this case 
because there was no evidence suggesting 
that more than one man was involved in 
the killing of Jacob Dickey. 

In the summing up his lordship said: 

“There may well be matters upon which 
as I speak to you with regard to different 
portions of the testimony I seem to be hold- 
ing, and possibly indicating, an opinion of 
my own with regard to them. You will, I 
know, listen respectfully to anything that 
I may happen to say, but you will always 
bear in mind that it is your verdict and not 
mine, and that it is your view and not mine 
which is to predominate; and whilst you 
listen to what I say you will not accept any- 
thing that I say unless it commends itself 
to you as being sensible and businesslike in 
accordance with the evidence and worthy of 
your adoption. What I have said about 
myself you will also bear in mind with re- 
gard to the speeches that you have heard 
from learned counsel. They are there for 
the purpose of assisting you to marshal the 
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be discounted and what ghc 
upon. You must take care, 
you do not let their speech 
function, which is for you 
the evidence which has been 
case. \ 
“". . . Now the questio 
to everybody’s mind, and 
which must occupy yours, an 
cupying yours very closely fo 
days is, who was that man w 
struggling with the taxicab d: 
and who was afterwards w 
on the ground and fired the 
was that man? . . }m 
which has been given in this 
you that the prisoner was th 
Before you can return a yer 
against the prisoner you mus 
as reasonable business men 
about an ordinary business m; 
evidence shows that it was the 
was struggling with Dickey 
the shots. . . . If when the 
consider it—the evidence— 
then fully satisfied, the pr 
failed to prove their case, fo) 
prove it until they have sati, 
that the proposition they set 
lish, namely, that the prison¢ 
is guilty of the crime, has beeny, 


Comment by the ( 


His lordship complained of 
the police either to measur 
certain footmarks in the garde 
doubtless made by the fleei 
also their exact location, whic 
from this language of his lorc 

“Tt is ineredible without 
impossible to believe that the 
city should have ignored—fo1 
in truth, they did—footmarks 
away from the scene of the 
house. . . . There was a ver 
track. There are means well 
ence for perpetuating that tra 
were not taken. . . . That 
the beginning with promptitu 
doubt; that the results of thei 
of those gardens indicated 
is every doubt, and it is alsi 
business to inquire and to for 
as to how it comes that suc 
step in the detection of crim 
should have been omitted in 

This illustrates the broad-r 
the English judge. He doesn 
comment on anything deve 
course of the trial which may 
helpful in the public service. 

As illustrative of his lordsh 
on certain witnesses’ testimom 
of one Nunn may be given. 
Vivian, claimed that Nunn go 
for Mason. Nunn was put u) 
and denied that statement. 
testimony his lordship observ: 

“Nunn says that he did 
revolver. You have got to con: 
you believe Nunn in regard t 
or not. You heard what Viv 
you heard what Mason said, a 
them contradicted or is eit 
helped by the testimony of 
saw Nunn. You heard suggé 
his character. You saw the wa 
evidence and you know that fi 
able time, two and a half yeal 
has been a friend and associate 
men; the friend and associ, 
visiting them when they are in 
ing to them when they are in |: 
soon as one of them is out of p 
to Nunn’s house in order to fin 
of the other, Nunn being the n 
munication between the two, 
from him breakfast and faeilit 
ing and money. Nunn is said 
be the receiver of stolen goods. 
self says he is a secondhand dea 
one occasion, and one occasl 
bought a watch and a ring 
Probably the best help that 
deciding how much reliance y 
upon Nunn is by considering 
treated you in this case, you 
ting in a court of justice. — 

(Continued on r= : 


d from Page 98) 
ve evidence, and as he left 
' ‘his wife’s name was called, 
‘a ft the box after his wife had 
+, Fox-Davies said to him: 
»»re?’ and he said: ‘No, my 
rishe is queer.’ . . . Today 
me. You saw her for your- 
> in the least degree appear 
,arson of whom anybody was 
r oath yesterday to say she 
‘ayme to this trial? She said 
-<on she did not come to the 
die she was never asked to 
ie believe a man in other 
‘eaks to you about his wife’s 
yivay in the box.” 

in to the prosecuting wit- 
dthe defendant, Mason, his 
{he common ground about 
‘10 dispute is this, that they 
dof bad character. Neither of 
‘ethat they make their living 
derime; their occupation is 
sad robbery.” 


_wife’s illness, and decide 


tsion of Testimony 


¢ng the chief witness, Hetty 
2 woman living in the same 
y/, Vivian, though not his wife. 
d'; to seeing Mason have the 
leical cane found at the scene 
i¢ afew hours before the mur- 
r/stimony as to its credibility 
this lordship, as follows: 
‘/uhoun says she cannot say 
¢k the stick out or not. You 
e You have heard her. She is 
e|; least; although it is not 
dnot think she was asked to 
' ‘ink as men of the world no- 
¢e you if you assume she is a 
Jralker of the streets, she was 
t night for her illegitimate 
hen you have said that about 
ny reason why you should 
hivhole of the evidence which 
yin this case? She is not con- 
y/.ason as far as I remember in 
hat she said, except with re- 
pe possession of that stick. 
s's that he did not have the 
,7en in his hands—I am not 
tik he said that. She says he 
‘tin his hand looking as if he 
yout withit. She cannot say 
it out with it or not. Do you 
ytness box, however much you 
9 you think she was trying to 
(ie truth in the witness box 
n ter, or whether she was lying? 
15u what happened before she 
‘when she came back. It is 
cy Mason that she has told 
dete truth about what hap- 
i: came back; the mending of 
31d the washing of his hands; 
z' the wound; the putting on 
1 the sewing of the trousers. 
‘olutely uncontradicted. Do 
tis lying to you when she says 
hat stick in his hand, and 
1 he went through the door 
;. his hand she could not say; 
’ saw that stick again after 
{ut of the room until she saw 
/@ court or somewhere in the 
(Qolice?”’ 
hing the witness Colquhoun, 
tyes touching her credibility 
ian’s alleged illness on Wed- 
| the night the murder was 
|His illness detained him at 
ned. 
‘ays: “But do you think, liv- 
| here, that it is really reason- 
iat it would be necessary to 
in order that Vivian could go 
exciting her suspicions? He 
it on Sunday; he had not to 
| day; he had not to do it on 
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THE SATURDAY 


Tuesday. Every one of those days—every 
one of those evenings—he was out with 
Mason. He was out with Mason in the 
morning, I think, and certainly in the 
afternoon of Wednesday. Do you 
think that it was really necessary to invent 
that illness in order to deceive Colquhoun 
as to his going out for that one evening, 
when she was out herself, because you see 
he went out and he came back; he went | 
out and came back again while Colquhoun 
was out. Was it necessary that they should 
have invented that elaborate story about 
the sardines?’’—which caused Vivian’s ill- 
ness and detained him in the house. 

Throughout, his lordship comments on 
the credibility of witnesses and the prob- 
ability of their several stories. Much more 
might be quoted from the summing up, 
but sufficient has been given to indicate 
this general trend. The jury, however, are 
repeatedly warned that the whole matter 
of what is proved and what is not proved, 
the sufficiency of the proof and the credi- 
bility of witnesses, are matters exclusively 
for their judgment. 

One thing more in this summing up, 
occupying an hour and forty-five minutes: 
Too many American courts define and re- 
define the term “‘reasonable doubt” with 
so many abstract statements elaborated by 
repeated illustrations that the effect of the 
same upon the average jury is to alarm 
them by the possibility of error in arriving 
at a judgment of conviction. I never saw a | 
definition for ‘“‘reasonable doubt” that was 
any easier to understand and apply than 
the two words themselves. 

The case was submitted to the jury at 
about seven o’clock, and in fifteen or twenty 
minutes the jury returned an oral verdict 
uBen inquiry by the clerk of guilty of mur- 
der. 

The Formal Record 


The formal record is as follows: 


The jury retired to consider their verdict 
at 7 o’clock and returned into court at 7:17. 

THE CLERK OF THE COURT: Members of 
the Jury, have you agreed upon your 
verdict? 

THE FOREMAN OF THE JURY: Yes. 

THE CLERK OF THE CouRT: Do you find 
the prisoner, Alexander Campbell Mason, 
guilty or not guilty of the murder of Jacob 
Dickey? 

THE FOREMAN: Guilty. . 

THE CLERK OF THE COURT: You say 
that he is guilty, and that is the verdict of 
you all? 

THE FOREMAN: Yes; unanimous. 

THE CLERK OF THE CouRrT: Prisoner at 
the bar, you stand convicted of murder. 
Have you anything to say why the court 
should not give you judgment of death 
according to law? 


Then follows a brief statement from the 
prisoner, in which, among other things, he 
said: “I have nothing to say against the 
verdict at all, my lord. I am quite satisfied 
that I have had a fair trial,’’ and so on. 

Nowhere in that statement of fifteen or 
twenty lines did he expressly deny that he 
was guilty of the crime of murder. 

The court attendant at once enters and 
places upon his lordship’s wig the black cap 
or, more strictly, cloth. The prisoner still 
standing is thereupon formally sentenced 
to death. The court adjourned about 7:25. 

Lest this might be regarded as an unusual 
case and therefore serving as no basis for 
other criminal cases, let me suggest first 
that the press of London spoke of this four- | 
day murder trial as being a protracted one. 
Surely such a comment could not be made 
anywhere in reason in the States. 

I secured from the clerk of this court a 
brief statement of five consecutive cases | 
tried in the month of May before the dif- 
ferent justices, which will show the speed of | 
English justice in the criminal courts, and’, 
the result of the case, as given in table below. | 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles | 
by Judge Wanamaker. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 


RESULT APPEAL 


3 years Borstal 


9 months 2nd Diy. | 
12 months 2nd Div. 


S8monthsand hard labor 


1 day imprisonment | be 
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Because of its unique ink cartridge the John Hancock 
has become the successor to the fountain pen. Here, at last, 
is a pen that will make you independent of ink bottles 
and dusty, open ink wells. 

You fill the John Hancock with a sealed cartridge of 
fresh liquid ink—as cleanly and easily as you’d load a gun. 
Simply slip the cartridge into the barrel and break the seal 
with one full turn. Then write. That’s all there is to it. 


is the modern filling 


The only pen of its kind in the world 


In every John Hancock cartridge there is enough ink to 
write about 22,000 words—a month’s supply for most 
people. In proportion to its size the John Hancock has a 
greater ink capacity than any other pen. 


Try this new pen today 


Ask any good pen dealer to show you how the John 
Hancock works. Test for yourself its easy balance and 
effortless, flowing action. Find the point that suits your 
hand and you'll get a new idea of the pleasure of writing 
with a really practical pen. 

If there’s no John Hancock dealer nearby, fill out this 
coupon and we will send you a pen direct. 
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Look for 

the Jade Ring 

on every pen 
John Hancock 
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model with 3 
ink cartridges 
and cartridge 
traveling case. 


CARTRIDGE PEN 


POLLOCK PEN COMPANY, BOSTON, U.S.A. $ O O 
pm 
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Enclosed find $5.00 for a John Hancock Cartridge Pen and three ink cartridges. 
If at the end of one week’s use it is not better than any fountain pen ave ever 
used, I will return the pen and you will refund me $5.00. I tried to get a John 
Hancock pen at— 


Name of Store __ ‘ 7 


Address 
My Name. 2 Se A 
Street == = ae ees City" 


States —__ POLLOCK PEN CO., 38 Fairfield St., Boston, U.S. A. 
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Another public bonfire destroyed all the 
school histories, and Koplik’s Story of Our 
Country became the official school history. 
At Page 92 was the following account of the 
discovery of America: 

“It was not until 1492 that a Czecho- 
Slovakian Republican named Columbiak, 
now popularly shortened to Columbus, 
dared to announce that he believed the 
earth to be asphere. Democrats scoffed at 
him; Jugo-Slavs, Albanians and Bulgarians 
sneered at him. Only Queen Isabelle, wife 
of King Otto, Czecho-Slovakia, had faith in 
him. She pawned her jewels to raise money 
for his great adventure. When he sailed 
from the harbor of Prague - 

This was all right so far as the Czecho- 
Slovaks were concerned. But the Albani- 
ans, Bulgarians, Jugo-Slavs, Montenegrins 
and Lithuanians were deeply offended. 
“America for the Americans!’’ they cried. 
“We want history, not propaganda!”’ 

‘Listen to this,” declared the chairman 
of a committee of Laplanders that called on 
the President; “this is what they are 
teaching our children about that great Lap- 
lander, George Washington: ‘When George 
Washington—Georg Waczyk—was a boy 
in Czecho-Slovakia, his father had an olive 
tree of which he was very fond een 

The wisdom and statesmanship of Presi- 
dent Hector H. Glutz finally settled the 
matter. He appointed a commission to 
prepare a nonpartisan, nonsectarian his- 
tory of the United States. 

After four years of labor and study the 
history was completed. A holiday was de- 
clared. At a banquet in honor of the oc- 
casion President Glutz read the following 
account of the discovery of America: 

“Sometime in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century a certain man declared that the 
views then held concerning the shape of the 
earth were not strictly accurate. Although 
many of his contemporaries did not agree 
with him he succeeded in convincing a 
certain lady who pawned her jewels to 
raise funds for his enterprise. He sailed 
from a certain harbor, believed to be in 
Europe. . a 


—Newman Levy. 


Municipal Art and Citizenship 
A Rimed Editorial 


ENERAL JACKSON McCLELLAN 
CLARK 
In the Civil War was a man of mark. 
He won the battles of Subway’s Jam, 
Bottleneck Rapids and Tinker’s Dam, 
Fought till the close of the war and then 
Took up the duties of peace again, 
Renouncing the labors of camp and trench 
To practice law and adorn the bench 
Until, in his eight-and-sixtieth year, 
Death quietly ended his great career. 
Thirty years later, in 1908 
(If the minutes correctly record the date), 
The city fathers, by 40 to 5, 
Voted to keep his fame alive 
By placing a statue of General Clark 
At ee So of the Mall in Schwarzmuller 


Will note how we honor our famous men 
And rush to enroll as a citizen; 

For he'll realize that, if he makes his mark, 
He, too,may ornament Schwarzmuller Park ; 
And thus be imbued with patriotism 

And hundred per cent Americanism!”’ 


aw 


The statue (by Cuthbert St. Claire, of course) 

Depicted the general on his horse, 

Firm in the saddle as any rock, 

With his drawn sword pointing to ten 
o'clock, : 

And his head and mouth in the attitude 

Of a baby robin waiting for food. 

He was sculped in a hat with the brim up- 
curled 

And the baggiest pants in the whole wide 
world. 

And at the unveiling the papers said 

ene critics fainted and three dropped 

ead; 

But the aldermen, fashioned of sterner stuff, 

Looked on their work and said ‘Good 
enough!” 

So in Schwarzmuller Park the statue stood 

To inspire the alien and do him good. 


aI 


Schwarzmuller Park, with the first of May, 
Presented a scene that you might call gay, 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


For picnic parties came thronging there 
To get what is known as a breath of air. 
Dotting the Mall and its grassy leas 

Were children disporting in twos and threes. 
And fours and fives and sixes and sevens 
And eights and nines and tens and elevens, 
Glad to be free from the broiling heat 


Of noisome alley and glaring street. 


Seeing the monument, up they stormed ; 

All over the general’s horse they swarmed; 

They straddled his withers and tail and then 

Fell off, got on and fell off again. 

They scratched the gilt and smeared it with 
grime, 

And in short had a perfectly scrumptious 
time, 

As, likewise dotting the grass in bunches, 

Their parents were getting out picnic 
lunches 


In chattering groups they strolled away 

And dotted the Mall no more that day; 

But dotting it permanently instead 

Were pasteboard boxes and crusts of bread, 

Eggshells, paper and bits of twine— 

All strewn about in a quaint design 

Which lent, in the gleam of the day’s last 
spark, : 

A futurist touch to Schwarzmuller Park. 
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Now it didn’t take long before Richard Roe, 
Taxpayer, Pro Bono Publico, 

Constant Reader and Worried, too, 

Kicked up a violent hullabaloo 

About the litter that lay around 

The proletariat’s picnic ground. 

They said the refuse disgraced the park 
As much as the statue of General Clark, 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


So This is New York! 


Of ham and salad and hard-boiled eggs 

And ice cream ladled from tall red kegs, 

While back and forth from vigorous lungs 

They shouted greetings in various tongues— 

Dacian, Alsatian, Bavarian and Parian, 

Syrian, Tyrian, English, Bulgarian, 

Siberian, Algerian, Slovenian, Ruthenian, 

Turanian, Rumanian, Armenian and 
Fenian— 

For mostly they hailed from the foreign 
shores 

Mentioned by Alderman Wordsby Moores. 

They were those who, coming to Schwarz- 
muller Park 

And viewing the statue of General Clark, 

Were to rush with a joyously shrill “Yip! 
Yani 

To embrace American citizenship. 

In fact, when their children the statue spied 

And “Pop, who’s the feller on horseback?”’ 
cried, 

They grunted, with patriotism aglow, 

Hither nothing or ‘“‘Shuddup!” or “TI 
dunno!” 

Later, when they and the day were done 

And their offspring weary with food and fun, 


Which all had agreed from the very start 

Libeled the general, the Mall and art. 

They aired these highly indignant vapors 

In letters to all of the local papers, 

Which frightened the board of aldermen so, 

They laughed “Ha, ha!”’ and guffawed 
“Ho, ho!” 

And the more the newspapers heckled, the 
more 

They let things go on as they’d gone before; 

fo as everyone knows but the cultured 
ew 

That’s all an alderman’s meant to do. 
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But one dark night a determined band 
Decided that they would take things in hand, 
So, masked and concealed by the moonless 
dark, 
They tiptoed down to Schwarzmuller Park 
And, silently trooping across the Mall, 
With quickness and care they collected all 
The paper and refuse in one vast heap 
And buried the general’s statue deep, 
Then poured benzine on the funeral pyre 
And set the entire affair on fire, 


While they sang as they y 
flames catch, ~ 
“That’s killing two eyesores 
match!” x 
Sure enough, the heat from , 
Had melted the monwment q 


Conclusi 


This story of art and citi 
Has a good many morals an 


—Ba 
The Lost Art o’ M 


OME level-headed write; 

written, “‘Th’ world haini 
no moral progress until ’t k 
sense 0’ guilt,” or in other an’ 
until we kin train down t’ tha 
o’ bein’ able t’ blush an’. 
We've got t’ git back in our 
an’ shun publicity an’ feel th’ 
o’ sin. We kin remember 
Revell’s British Blondes appe 
deon Hall in th’ ole Hayes an 
The town council had ordered 
of all th’ billboard pictures 
only livery-stable keepers an’ 
took in th’ show. Those wuz 
a woman would hitch aroun 
courthouse so nobuddy could 
in an’ out of her buggy. Th’B 
show wuz an Epworth Leagu 
pared t’ th’ modern scarred. 
revues, while ther show bills y 
pared t’ th’ actual street sc 
Bare-limbed dancers with po 
an’ vaccinated arms leap an’ 
th’ best families, in these fast 
flaged as interpretive dancers, 
we’ve made in surgery an’ t 
machinery is as nothin’ comy 
rapid advances we’ve made 
ness. Women have dropped t 
bared ther arms. They hain 
less they’re flauntin’ somethir 
o’ mixin’ a sweet, sensible gir 
thing like saxophone ‘‘music 
dear ole musty parlor, an’ de 
at th’ organ in th’ pale ye 
singin’ White Wings, an’ as 
tial young man hard by feedi 
mint drops, an’ th’ door le 
settin’ room wide open! Is it 
cleaned up durin’ an’ since t 
that’s demoralizin’ th’ cour 
buddy’s lookin’ fer fun an’ e 
a place t’ park. Crime is ra: 
matter what sort of a home i 
ther’s allus a lot o’ diame 
stolen. Cliff Bud’s car wuzs 
wuz lightin’ th’ tail light. — 
time fer sober reflection ’less 
legs broken. It used t’ be wl 
linery trimmer with a big dr 
gazelle eyes come t’ town fer 
son we thought she wuz th 
advance agent, but t’day #1 
allurin’ an’ plentiful that th 
ler’s gittin’ as blasé an’ in 
scene shifter. We wink at thi 
would have kept th’ jails over 
we wuz a boy. =n 


The Annual Ame 


HANKSGIVING turk, 0 
truculent, 
Audacious ruler of the roost 
Upon the platter, sleek and su 
To gastronomics you’re red 
Of good old Scotch I’ll bet a ta 
That you are anything but tha 


The gentle fathers puritanica 
Fell on their knees in solem 
To hymn their flight from fore 
And then they fell upon yor 
And so we have no inhibition 
In following this old tradition 


Too long you've played the I 
ies 
With pompous strut and ra 
You've met your just deserts U 
Upon your bulk the glutton: 
And just to think that now yor 
In the obesity you boasted! — 


Thrice welcome to that odor sa 
The garnishings that grace 1 
An end to all your barnyard 6 
Chew to the spine—let come 
For you November skies are m 
Imperious important turkey! 
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— You can’t beat 
iterwoven \Wool Socks 


They have a world-wide reputation 
because they look, fit and wear right. 


Soft, comfortable, light-weight wools that 
don’t “cramp,” “draw,” or “scratch” your 
feet and that fit without a “bag” or wrinkle. 


Brilliant fast-dye color mixtures—cannot 
“crock” or fade. 


The same wonderful wear-resisting Inter- 
woven toe and heel that have made the 
Interwoven silks and lisles world-famous. 


Ribbed Heathers—plain or clocked 
Ribbed Wool-and-Silk Mixtures 
75c $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 


Woven 


moor: SOCKS 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MEN'S HOSIERY IN THE WORLD 
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Carr y it Aone in a 


Sealright 


Liquid Tight 


Paper Container 


““My sweetest tooth 
is always ‘set’, 

For all the ICE 
CREAM I can get.’’ < 


Be Thankful 
For Ice Cream 


This is the month of Thanksgiving. Let’s 
be thankful for ice cream, the most glorious 
of all desserts. Smooth and creamy, delicious 
and refreshing—it is one confection that is 
absolutely healthful. 


Carry home, regularly, enough ice cream for 
the whole family. Now that indoor days 
are coming, help keep your family happy 
and contented with two or three of their 
favorite flavors. But see that the ice cream 
you buy is packed in a Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Container. So much easier to carry— 
won’t leak or drip. Handiest for children, too. 


Ice cream packed in Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Containers keeps in better condition 
—is easily removed and looks more inviting. 
Canbe servedbycutting into attractive round, 
even slices. At your confectioner or drug 
store always ask for your favorite brand 
packed in a Sealright Container. All con- 
venient sizes up to a gallon. Popular sizes— 
half-pints, pints or quarts. Many dealers 
have it already packed for you—firm, fresh 
and sanitary. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 553 Fulton, N. Y. 


Also makers of SEALRIGHT ‘‘Pouring-Pull’’ and 
Ordinary Flat or Common Milk Bottle Caps. 


To remove ice cream, hold container under cold 
water spigot for a few seconds. Then remove 
cream by pressing on bottom of container with 
thumbs, and cut cream in attractive round slices. 
© Ss. Co. Inc. 1923 
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INSTRUMENTS OF DARKNESS 


the fellow one of my executors. Ishould be 
sorry to let the world know how completely 
he had fooled me.”’ 

A few minutes later a loud ring at the 
front door warned Azra she must move. 
She shut the narrow door without a sound, 


| and glided in the darkness back to a purple 


tent. A footman with a candle in his hand 
came hurrying across the hall. He opened 
the front door, and Azra caught a glimpse 
of two men stamping their wet feet, and 
shaking the water from their coats. 

She heard the footman say: ‘Mr. Dun- 
can was just asking, sir, whether you and 
Mr. Banks had arrived. I’ll let him know 
you’re here.” 

The footman disappeared through the 
narrow doorway, and the great hall was in 
darkness until one of the newcomers lit a 
cigarette and Azra saw his face. He was 
standing sideways to her, and the long, 
sensitive, delicate profile was like a sharp 
photograph against the blackness. She 
knew at once that there was something 
mystic in the man’s nature—for one psy- 
chic recognizes another—even before a long 
vivid flash of lightning revealed the fact 
that his hair, which she had thought brown, 
was in reality a deep burnished red like 
new mahogany. She had a glimpse, too, of 
the other man—an honest square face on 
a short sturdy body. 

“T don’t think,” said the man who had 
lit the cigarette—and his voice was one of 
those low level voices that are in them- 
selves a charm—‘“‘I ever saw any stock 
fluctuate as that one did today.” 

“‘T wonder how long the old man is likely 
to keep us waiting,” answered the shorter 
man. “Good heavens, what is this? Has 
your uncle gone in for magic, or don’t you 
see what I see?”’ 

Silently the curtains of the tent had been 
drawn back and revealed, by the dim light 
of a candle, the figure of Azra seated 
within, holding the magic crystal in her 
long curved hands. 

“Are you alive? Are you real? Are you 
men or women?” 

Azra did not move, but her two attend- 
ants, standing on either side, laid their 
fingers to their veiled lips and shook their 
heads. 

The taller man came forward. ‘“‘ What 
are you?”’ he said, and his tone made the 
question serious and authoritative. 

The two attendants beckoned him to 
come closer. ‘‘Azra,”’ they said, “this man 
would know his future.” 

Azra did not raise her head, but stared 
with strangely fixed eyes at the ball in her 
hands. . 

“Bethson,’’ she said—she had a deep 
bass voice—‘“‘I see you here, a poor un- 
known man, hard-working, uncertain of 
your future. And now I see you suddenly 
raised to a position of power. You are 
sitting at the head of a table where older 
men are your subordinates. It is a com- 
mittee. It has to do with the moon. It has 
already happened. But better is to come. 
Before this night is out—I see you lord of 
this castle and heir to all that it contains.” 

In the complete silence her low tones had 
been audible to Banks also, to whom the 
whole incident seemed so grossly comic 
that he was surprised to see in the faint 
light streaming from the tent that his 
partner was staring like a man in a trance. 

“Why, Beth,” he said, ““why do you 
look so dashed at news that sounds so 
good? But how about me, Azra? Haven’t 
you a little prophecy left for me? My 
friend here seems overcome by your good 
news, but I am made of sterner stuff. I can 
bear to hear my future, even if it’s bad. 
Come on,” 

Azra continued to ignore him, until, as 
before, her attendants spoke. 

“‘ Azra,” they said, ‘““another man would 
know his future.”’ 

Azra shook her head. ‘Do not seek to 
know your future,” she said. ‘‘Less for- 
tunate than Bethson, though perhaps hap- 
pier, you will die a poor man—but leave 
behind you a son who will be one of the 
richest men in the world.” 

The idea of his ten-year-old boy Floyd 
becoming the richest man in the world 
made Banks laugh out loud, and he turned 


| to Bethson, expecting him to join in his 


amusement, but his partner seemed hardly 
to have heard. Bethson pushed forward 
again. 

“T must hear more of this, Azra,’ he 
said. “You are right; my name is Bethson, 


(Continued from Page 4) 


and I am a poor and unknown broker. The 
rest is nonsense. Director of the moon— 
what does that mean? Of the Luna Mine? 
Why, my good Azra, Mr. Cawdor, the 
present: chairman, is one of the healthiest 
people I ever knew and my uncle’s best 
friend. And as for being the owner of this 
castle, if he should die tonight, I happen to 
know he has left everything to charity. 
What do you make of that?” 

But Azra did not reply or even look up; 
and at some unseen signal the two attend- 
ants dropped the curtains and stepped inside 
the tent themselves. The two young men 
stood alone in the hall. 

The storm was over now, and the normal 
light of late afternoon began to filter down 
from the row of remote windows, but so 
dimly that the tent was hardly visible. 

“Where did they disappear to?’”’ asked 
Banks, peering about. 

“‘T wish that she had waited a moment,” 
said Bethson. 

“Was she here at all? Or was it alla 
little private vision of your own, after a 
hard day?”’ 

“So Floyd is to be the richest man in the 
world, Banks?”’ 

“*Yes—if you are to inherit Castle Doug- 
as.” 
“And to direct the mine—wasn’t that 
999 


“That was the idea.” 

A silence fell upon them, but a different 
silence to each man. Banks might have 
walked about smiling to himself and whis- 
tling with his hands in his pockets, so un- 
impressed was he with the experience, as 
soon as the influence of Azra’s presence 
was withdrawn; but Bethson was still 
plainly under the spell. 

The tower door opened, and—not the 
footman, but Duffield, came to meet them. 
Duffield was Mr. Duncan’s lawyer—an 
honorable, implacable Scotchman, utterly 
devoted to his chief. Twenty years before, 
Duncan had picked him out of the drudg- 
ery of an eternal clerkship in a great firm 
and promoted him to fortune as his per- 
sonal counsel. In return every interest and 
emotion of Duffield’s life were concentrated 
on the old man. 

“Ah, Bethson,” he said, ‘Mr. Duncan 
is eager to see you. He knows all you did 
for him today. I thought it would be as 
well to prepare you for a suggestion he is 
about to make to you. Don’t argue about 
it; he mustn’t be excited. He’s had a hard 
day. He means to make you chairman of 
the board—the Luna.” 

Banks gave a little exclamation, but his 
partner did not even smile. 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Duffield,” 
he said. ‘‘Cawdor is still chairman of the 
board?”’ 

“He was. Didn’t you know that it was 
Cawdor you were fighting today? He was 
the leader in that dirty plot to get the con- 
trol away from your uncle. I really haven’t 
had time to find out just how he did it, 
but he’s finished.” 

Duffield turned toward the narrow door, 
followed by Banks, but they were obliged 
to call Bethson twice before he joined 
them. 

““What’s the matter with him?” asked 
Duffield. 

“He can’t get used to his new honors,” 
answered Banks, who thought it better not 
to mention magic to a nature as practical 
as Duffield’s. 

In the tower room Mr. Duncan was still 
lying back in his deep long chair. He was 
an immensely tall old man—well over six 
feet. His face was of a waxy whiteness, and 
his sparse white hair still grew in strange 
cowlicks that had always given him trouble. 
His arms were unusually long, and his pale 
hands dangled almost to the floor. When 
he moved, which he did as little as possible, 
his motions had a slow rhythm as if he were 
listening to the beat of his own heart. He 
had trouble with his heart. There was 
something priestlike in his air. As a young 
man he had wished to study for the minis- 
try; it was thought that he had a talent for 
preaching. 

He belonged to that class of money- 
makers, not uncommon in America, to 
whom the working of a mine, or the ex- 
ploitation of a country, or the organization 
of a business, is not a practical chore, but 
a romance, a creation, a form of self- 
expression. He had been fortunate in mak- 
ing his first large sum of money when he 
was still a young man, and it had kept on 


interested in money and h; 
second phase—the period : 
wanted, what he thought 
for, was power. Now as an 
completed the circle and eo 
ambition of his youth—he yw, 
the welfare of the world— 
preacher, but a preacher 
words. He had immense seh; 
housing, better education, 
conditions for the poor. It 
all his gigantic fortune was 
ends. He had no relatives 
except Bethson, who was #] 
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enriching of individuals by 
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the possession of great weal 
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had left Bethson ten thousan 
will—something more than { 
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firm’s business. :; 

Duncan moved only his e 
and the two younger men 

“My dear Beth,” he sai 
done me such a service toda 
know how to thank you. Bu 
find me ungrateful.” a 

Beth stood looking down 
relative, and his face lit up in 
glad you're pleased, sir,’”’ hi 
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and what, as a matter of 
great satisfaction.” 

Duncan’s slow smile w: 
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dear boy, I have decided to 
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sions. The old man turned 
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(Continued on Pag! 
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that get hold of a bit of in- 
ise it so skillfully that they 
0 doesn’t know their meth- 
into believing everything 


lat greeted this remark was 
at Banks, who had been ex- 
< on a tire, looked up and 
er staring before him, ar- 
ned forward to release his 


| up at him and laughed. 
inking about, Beth?” he 


ed, and released his brake. 
he answered, ‘‘only my 
ther slowly, I think, and 
are—well, they are surpris- 
discuss this whole question 
tural with you sometime, 
1’t the first experience I’ve 
”’ answered Banks. He 
ole thing arrant nonsense, 
S was not the moment to 


some twelve miles to drive; 
in a more remote and less 
of the island. He drove 
7 lonely sandy roads bor- 
iks. His attention was not 
y difficulties of traffic, and 
y think about. Two truths 
to him—he had been poor 
and suddenly he had been 
‘ion of importance and dig- 
BWas really extraordinary! 
0 think of it? Wasn’t it 
ve in the supernatural than 
4 of coincidences by which 

come aware of his uncle’s 
Ene people would call it 
erence. Yes, the idea of 
airman of the Luna board 
already in Duncan’s mind, 
is, Bethson’s. But then, in 
8 it that he should be the 

tle? Not in his; he had 
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known at the time that Duncan had de- | 


stroyed his will. If the old man should die 
tonight—this one night out of all eter- 
nity ——— 


His imagination saw it all as if it were | 


already true, he saw himself standing in his 
uncle’s place, rich and powerful; he saw 
Lila triumphant, beautiful, satisfied at last. 

If it could only be! Tomorrow Duncan 
would have made his new will. If it could 
only be tonight! If that fluttering heart of 
the old man would give out tonight! If 
there were a way to make it 

What was prophecy? A reading of the 
minds of men? A reading of the mind of 
God? How then could it be evil? If it were 
evil how could it be true? He was chairman 
of the Luna board—a thing which seemed 
outside the bounds of possibility when it 
was first suggested—more impossible by far 
than that an old man with a weak heart 
should die that very night. If prophecy was 
a divine gift why was he so obsessed with 
an idea that made his heart beat so that he 


could feel it throbbing against his ribs? | 


No, it could not be that on® this familiar 
road, where he knew every turn, every tree, 
he had actually contemplated murder. He 
was not a murderer. He was a struggling 
Ma stockbroker motoring home to his 
wife: 

He turned away from the idea—and the 
world seemed strangely flat and dull and 
worthless, as if he had lost. a great hazard. 
He turned toward it again, and was afraid — 
hideously afraid. But why should he be 
afraid of something that he did not intend 
to do? 

Well, there was only this night to live 
through—one way or the other. Tomorrow 
the thing would be impossible. By this time 
tomorrow he would have resisted the temp- 
tation—and lost the chance. This time to- 
morrow he would be driving home as usual, 
thinking over the little details of the day’s 
work, wondering as usual if he had done 
well-in this or that, and what Lila would 
think. 

Just what was it that he had said to Lila 
over the telephone? Her mind worked like 
a flash of lightning. She had seen the whole 
thing before the words were out of his 
mouth. His own imagination was rapid, 
and formed pictures, but they were nothing 
but, pictures—not springs of action. Lila 
was different—she did not see visions, she 
made plans. 

The cold chill of terror came over him 
again. What did Lila expect him to do? 
The haunting horror of his life was that 
Lila would come to despise him. She was 
stronger than he, and braver and cleverer. 
He knew his own weakness—he lacked deci- 
sion, avoided action. In critical moments, 
however, she had so far had the power of 
driving him to do what she thought was 
best—what had always turned out to be 
best. Suppose they came to a situation in 
which he refused to let her dominate? 

A bad crossroad with two cars approach- 
ing from different directions distracted his 
mind and forced him to put all his atten- 
tion on his driving. _When the little crisis 
was over, he found the black cloud had 
lifted from his spirit. The whole thing had 
been one of those ridiculous waking night- 
mares into which imaginative people some- 
times plunge themselves. He smiled. 

“No,” he said to himself, “if Fate in- 
tends me to be my uncle’s heir, Fate will 
have to manage it without any assistance 
from me.” 

1 

ILA BETHSON had put on a fresh pink 
cotton dress and was waiting for her 
husband. There had never been a time in 
all the eight years of her marriage when his 
return failed to be the climax and happi- 
ness of the day. She was hideously disap- 
pointed in his achievement, and yet she 
loved him. Her marriage had been a trag- 
edy, and yet she loved him. She looked at 
life and at him with the perfect clarity of 
the pessimist, and yet she loved him; he 
was the only person in the world she did 
love. She knew that for good or evil their 
union was indissoluble—it had the inevi- 
table quality of the mating of complemen- 
tary natures. Had he been the woman and 
she the man, they would have been happy. 
ae were not happy, but they were in 

ove. 

She had been, and at thirty still was, a 
great beauty. Walk but a block in the 
streets of any city with Lila Bethson, and 
you would see every pair of eyes you passed 
turn to her with a look of startled pleasure. 
Her hair was black with cloudy blue shad- 
ows in it. She wore it drawn into a knot 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR PRUNES 


No system of traffic regulation ever devised 
by Man approaches that of Nature. Nature 
has given the body all the equipment it needs 
to run smoothly. All it asks is a little regulat- 
ing help: And Sunsweet Prunes supply it! 


Eaten every day, Sunsweet Prunes become 
the “traffic cops” of your system. Through 
their gentle laxative action they keep the 
“traffic lanes” open, avoid congestion at Na- 
ture’s cross-ways, and regulate the movement 
of the food you eat. 


See that your breakfast every day starts off 
with California’s finest fruit-food—Sunsweet 
Prunes, stewed or baked, with cream or with- 
out. This simple health-habit will put more 
“90” into your day—and more days into your 
life. Try it! 


Om me om 


Say “‘Sunsweet”’ to |/z 


your grocer and 
get California’s 
finest prunes — 
either in bulk 


or in this handy, 
sanitary 2-lb. 
carton. 


cA 
ae alla GROWERS | 


SUNSWEET 


California's Nature-Flavored 


FORNI 1A 


saris 


Mail this coupon for free recipe packet 


California Prune & Apricot Growers Assn., 2811 Market 


Street, San Jose, California. 
organization of 11,000 growers. 


Please send me, free, your Sunsweet Recipe Packet 


Name_ is 


Address___ 3 $ = 


A non-profit codperative 
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When virgin w 
warmth tells 


These burly overcoats look good 9; 
any man. There’s a charm to t 
collars, monster pockets, big invert 


But for the real test of warm 
until Winter’s first blast. Then, if 
wearing a Jacobs Oregon City, you 
what virgin wool means to an ove 


Virgin wool is softer and warmer bec 
new, live, real fleece— not wool cloth tha 
worn and then reworked, but is still 
as “‘all wool.’? We select the fleece fr 
mountain sheep of the West. This we y 
fabrics by processes that have come dow 
continuous years of woolen-craft at Oreg; 


Naturally, when you look for style in 
coats you find it—style as smart as y 
any of the Avenues. You can be sure of Or 
quality for we make both fabric and garm 
pure virgin wool label is your guarantee. 


See our overcoats in your ci 


Go and try on the new Jacobs Ore 
models. Note the range of styles—e 
from young men’s models, with the sn 
backs and draping skirts, to our famo 
great-coat, ““The Storm Boy.” 


Write for illustrated story-booklet, “A 
of the Oregon Trail.’’ Oregon City Woo 
established in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs. 
tailoring shops at Oregon City, Oregon. S; 
in all principal cities. | 


* * * * 
Jacobs Oregon City Virgin Wo 
Overcoats Mackinaws Boys’ Suits 
AND RSI : ; Trousers Flannel Shirts Lounging 


Motor Robes Indian Blankets F ine Bec 


x 
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'ARLY in the spring before the exodus from winter 

feed lots to mountain pastures, shearing time comes 
*way out West. Strong, skillful workers handle the 
sheep beneath the clippers. Around the sheds, shouting 
men and barking dogs are “working” the bands. Some 
sheep are waiting their turn to be shorn; others, just 
clipped, are about to start for lower mountain valleys 
where the snow is already gone. Distant white-crowned 
peaks raise their lofty heads from a necklace of foot- 
hills. What a picture! The romance of this great 
wool country is the romance of Oregon City woolens. 


PURE VIRGIN WOOL ~ WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROW 
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her neck like an Italian 
»| there was nothing of the 
je firm forward thrust of the 
le had no humor in it—her 
was too tragically clear for 
eould have a blessed friend- 


t Z 
as beautiful and flattering; 


1 


|. She was slender, with that 
41 knee and thigh that sug- 
; hunting on foot. With her 
vie hands she could do any- 
rything she did was perfect. 
k and sew, make her own 
her own chairs, plant her 


4nd Bethson fell in love she 
nly a beauty but a fashion- 
\‘ashion is usually open to su- 
| Lila’s beauty was as much 
n after as a great fortune is 
2. Splendid marriages were 
yn both sides of the Atlantic. 


y and success to keep 
ing at things as they 
her she wanted to love 
.did; and it maddened 
it he regarded her as 
uinable; that he wor- 
{ dreamed of her, but 
ady to break his heart 
her. She was ready to 
marrying him. 
had not seemed such a 
ge for her. Although 
a clerk he was the 
most conspicuous fig- 
‘acial world at the time. 
(ly known that he was 
zan’s heir, but Lila said 
‘re would be plenty of 
‘for aclever man. She 
Junean was not a man 
‘about him with crumbs 
», On one or two occa- 
thson acted on what he 
f secret information de- 
3 position in Duncan’s 
been mistaken, and his 
were twice swept away. 
‘a, who had disapproved 
re—he had a deep prej- 
she idea of afashionable 
door man’s wife—soon 
uila, and it was through 
that he helped Beth- 
seat on the Stock Ex- 
‘orm the firm of Bethson & 
ks was a cousin of Bethson’s, 
’s side—no relation of Dun- 
th the old man liked and 
‘him. Nominally they were 
dkers, but actually—for the 
1 to keep his own counsel— 
business among many. The 
i Bethson & Banks made not 
ian its living. 
rtners always told themselves 
er that next year they would 
\ey were still young. But Lila 
ribly clear vision knew that 
never do better; that with 
Duncan in a few years they 
nuch of the business which 
had. Bethson, brilliant and 
t oversensitive and lacking in 
n; Banks, honest and not over- 
: chance had they in the tre- 
ipetition of Wall Street? Ah, 
en aman! 
‘st few years of her marriage 
t on seeing the people with 
id been brought up, especially 
ived not far away on Long 
ugh they were poor and Beth- 
ong and irregular, they would 
twenty miles in their jiggly 
some great dinner or ball. But 
on Lila began to see that she 
Tone of them; she was asked 
‘musing parties, almost as a 


roud to be anything but 
e suddenly cut herself off 
old group. Except for her hus- 
ed alone. She never regretted 
: am made, but she did not 


| thwarted as she was, her feel- 
on was so tender—so almost 
= ebaagd she Sah allowed 
or complaint to creep 

itude toward him. He would 
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have been sensitive to this. He was well 
aware that he had not given her what 
beauty like hers could so easily have com- 
manded. He knew that strength of will in 
a man is the most powerful of all sex ap- 
peals, and he was only too conscious of a 
certain infirmity of purpose in himself. He 
often thought that he could die quite hap- 
pily if in dying he could leave with her the 
remembrance of a heroic figure. 

His telephone message came to her after 
a long day of loneliness. More waves than 
sound waves come over a telephone. Their 
minds had met. He gave her nothing but the 
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But Bethson, who had also been think- 
ing of it, thought very differently. He 
thought not of the horrors but of the re- 
sult; he saw himself master of all the 
power and money in the world. He saw 
Lila mistress of her life. His mind leaped 
the barrier between what was and what 
might be without looking at it. If he had 
looked at it as honestly as Lila did, he 
would never have leaped it, even in imag- 
ination. But as he enjoyed the daydream- 
ing, he simply did not look. There seemed 
to him nothing cowardly in such a habit of 
mind, nothing false or vacillating in con- 
templating some- 
thing wholly in the 
realms of fancy. But 
to Lila, who knew his 
ways without under- 
standing them, there 
seemed, even when 
trifling decisions were 
involved, something 


In Fact He Was in Such a Rage That it Seems He Tore Up His Otd Will Before 
He Got the New One Signed 


mere facts: The prophecy—the fulfillment 
of the prophecy—the second prophecy— 
and the coming visit. 

She hung up the receiver with that calm 
almost saintlike look that comes with a 
great resolution. She was not astonished at 
the plan that formed instantly in her mind, 
but she was surprised to know, as she did 
know, that it was also in his. After all these 
years she should have known that she had 
touched the most fundamental. difference 
in their different natures—to him a plan 
was a dream, to her it was a motive. She 
had as good or perhaps better intellectual 
equipment than her husband, but she 
shunned philosophy and abstract thought, 
for the simple reason that it was too pain- 
ful; the pattern she saw was so hideous 
that she avoided it as she would have 
avoided strolling for pleasure through the 
wards of a hospital. Therefore when she 
thought definitely about the future it was 
only for a good reason—that she meant to 
act. If she thought—as she was now think- 
ing—of the murder of this old man of 
whom she was in a measure fond, the 
thought had all the horrors of the deed, she 
faced it once and for all. 


of futility, almost of dishonor in his being 
willing to play with an idea which he had as 
a matter of fact not the least intention of 
ever putting into action. 

The delight of the creative nature in 
building a dream and blowing it away, and 
building another, was not conceivable to 
her; but, as she loved him, she saw some- 
thing noble even in an aspect of his nature 
that she disliked. She said to herself now 


.that-it was -his essential. gentleness that 


would restrain him. He desired success, 
was not without ambition, but was without 
the ruthlessness that must go with it. Well, 
she thought, she was ruthless enough for 
both of them. 

It was after seven when she heard his car 
and saw him at the door—saw with a little 
catching at her heart that he looked worn 
and tired and hollow cheeked. He came 
into the sitting room and caught her in his 


ATA oy 

She held him off and looked at him, as at 
a returning hero. 

“At last,’”’ she said, ‘at last, my dear, 
your great moment! I have always felt you 
would do it. Since your telephone I have 
felt as if it were already done.” 
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“My dearest love,” he said almost in.a 
whisper. ‘‘ Duncan is arriving at once.” 

“And when is he going away?”’ 

His gaze shifted from her and he an- 
swered, with something artificial in his 
rapid utterance, ‘‘Tomorrow, I believe the 
plan is.” 

Lila fixed her large black eyes on him, 
compelling him to look at her, and then she 
slowly shook her head. ‘‘No,’’ she said, 
“not tomorrow; nor even the day after. 
Beth, your face is more honest than your 
tongue. Be careful. If I can read your plans 
so clearly perhaps other people can.” 

“T have no plans,” he said. 

She smiled, very sweetly, as a mother 
might smile at the easily read cunning of a 
child. “The guest that’s coming must be 
cordially welcomed,” she said. “‘I have had 
an hour to think out all the details.” 

“Lila, if I understand you right 

““Oh, my dear, we have always under- 
stood each other!” 

“This is something that must be care- 
fully discussed.” 

“You need do nothing but be your own 
cordial cheerful self. Leave all the rest 
to me.” 

He stood absolutely still, staring at her, 
while she, though she returned his look, had 
all the quiet little gestures of a person en- 
tirely at ease. In the silence a motor horn 
was heard at the gate. Without another 
word they moved together to the front door. 

Dunean never approached his nephew’s 
house without a vivid impression of its 
beauty and peace. It was one of the many 
low clapboarded farmhouses which the 

English settlers of Long Island built so 
wisely in theseventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. This was one of the earlier 
ones. Itwasonly onestory high, except 
for its gabled roof. The original shingles 
had never been painted and were now of 
a uniform silver gray. 

The house stood firm and.square on 
the ground, with lilac bushes and box 
about it. Your first impression was that 
it had been utterly untouched, and in- 
deed the only addition the Bethsons 
had ever been able to afford was a serv- 
ant’s wing at the back, which did not 
appear from. the road. 

“T love this place,’ Duncan said to 
Banks as they got out of the car. “‘The 
south wind brings just a taste of salt air 
from the sea, with none of its chill.” 

“Those old farmers knew how to 
place a house,’’ Banks answered. ‘‘Tal- 
ways notice the old houses are set with 
a knowledge that seems to be lost by 
modern architects.” 

The door opened, and Lila in her pink 
dress stood on the threshold. 

““Ah, there she is,’’” said Duncan. 
“Lila, my dear, I hope I’m not giving 
you too much trouble.” 

“Tf you were—which, of course, 
you’re not—it would be a pleasure. 
Dear Uncle John, how can I ever thank 
you enough for what you’ve just done 
for Beth? He has been telling me 
about it.” 

‘Where is the chairman of the Luna 
board?” asked Duncan. He stepped heavily 
out of the car with the assistance of his 
valet, Ross. “‘I had rather expected to pass 
him on the road, and get here before him, 
but he drives like the wind, especially when 
he is driving home to you, my dear; and I, 
for one, don’t blame him.” 

The Bethsons were served by a Swiss 
couple whom Lila had taught and worked 
with and trained until they were more effi- 
cient than many larger households. At the 
same time with a man as much of an inva- 
lid as Duncan, it was a convenience that he 
always brought his own man. Ross waited 
on table. 

Dinner was very gay. The hostess was as 
merry and beautiful as a happy child. 
Bethson seemed a trifle abstracted, but it 
was hardly noticeable.. Duncan liked to 
talk of poetry and legends and remem- 
brances of his youth. He liked to recite 
verses that he remembered with pleasure, 
and Lila’s flattering attention made it easy. 

en, after coffee had been served, 

Bethson left the table, his going was hardly 
noticed, though Lila, as he went, gave a 
casual explanation. ‘‘He must have gone 
for cigars,’’ she said. 

He had gone to be alone or, rather, to be 
away from her; to be free from the con- 
tinual suggestion of what was to come, 
which every smile and word of hers made 
to his imagination. It seemed to him ut- 
terly impossible that he had ever for an 
instant contemplated a crime—a crime, 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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General Motors Building 
Detroit, a symbol of 
manence of the institution; 
of each of its divisions. 
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“But what does General Motors mean to me?” 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile and GMC 
Trucks—each of these brought to General Motors a record of 
achievement and a famous name. 


“But what,” you ask, “does all this mean to me? In what respects 
am I benefited because General Motors unites in one family so 
many different members?” 
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e answer is four-fold: 


; 


1 By uniting the purchasing power 
of many companies, General Motors 
buys more economically, whether 
the materials purchased be tiny lock- 
washers or tons of steel. You benefit 
by these economies in the price you 
pay for General Motors products. 


2 Many minds are better than one. 
No American automobile company 
is more than 29 years old, but the car 
and truck divisions of General Mo- 
tors have an aggregate experience 
of more than 100 years, which 1s 
available for each separate division 
in the development of its cars. 


® s 


3 You can pay for a General Mo- 
tors car out of income, just as you 
pay for a home. The General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation makes 
this possible, through resources 
which place it among the nation’s 
principal banking institutions, 


4 In Detroit and in Dayton, Gen- 
eral Motors maintains the largest 
automotive laboratories in the world 
—two co-operating organizations of 
scientists and engineers, working 
constantly for progress in the auto- 
motive industry. 


* % 


Thus General Motors, the family, is more than the sum of its 
members, for it adds a contribution of its own to the contribu- 
tions made by each individual company. And these united con- 
tributions, crystallized in added value, find their way to you. 


You recognize the trademarks on these two pages. 
They are the crests of manufacturing members of the 
General Motors family—symbols made valuable by 


years of public confidence. 
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“Product of General Motors” is your assurance that 
back of each company are the resources and strength 
of the whole family of which it is a part. 
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Relative volume of 
car-loadings on 
New York Central 
Lines for the first 
eight months of the 
past five years. 


A Business Barometer 
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New York Central Lines traffic is a barom- 
eter of national prosperity. 


This transportation system, serving the whole 
north-eastern industrial section of the United 
States, is the main artery of commerce be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley and the North 
Atlantic ports. The volume of traffic moving 
from day to day, therefore, accurately reflects 
variations in production in the basic industries 
of the country. 


This year a new peak in American business 
is reflected in a new high record in New York 
Central freight movement. 


During the first eight months of the year 
3,123,640 cars were loaded at stations on the 
New York Central Lines, an increase of 21.9% 
over 1919; 23.1% over 1920; 52.5% over 1921; 
and 28.3% over 1922. Including freight re- 
ceived from other lines at our terminals and 
connecting points, the total movement in this 
period has aggregated 5,500,000 carloads. 


That this record volume of work has been 
performed with remarkable freedom from 
traffic delays is due as much to the efficient 
service of the army of New York Central men 
as to the well-known policy of the New York 
Central management in providing an ade- 
quate reserve of equipment and facilities to 
meet the demands of peak traffic. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
moreover, against his kinsman and bene- 
factor, a man who had always used his 
great power temperately, justly; a man 
who had come to him for rest and peace; 
his guest. The idea seemed like a silly 
dream—dreamed by somebody else. 

He stepped out on the grass which grew 
between the house on one side and an old 
apple orchard on the other. The storm, 
though it had cleared away so that the stars 
were visible, had not entirely gone, but was 
grumbling and lightening on the horizon. 
He walked some time alone, and then he 
saw Lila come through the long lighted 
window looking for him. He did not speak, 
he did not want her to see him, but she 
came to him at once and slipped her bare 
arm through his. 

““We’ve finished coffee, my darling,’ she 
said, and her tone was that of a woman 
almost swooning with love. 

“Has he been asking for me?”’ 

“Didn’t you know he had? I sent Emil 
to look for you. He can’t bear you out of 
his sight.” 

His whole figure became tense, and his 
voice had that note of finality which is so 
apt to armor a weak decision. 

“Lila,” he said, “‘we won’t go on with 
this business.”” He could not see her face, 
and her body did not move, but he was 
conscious in the darkness that her whole 
being was withdrawing itself from his. He 
felt like a child lost in a hostile crowd, like 
a man whose god has deserted him, but he 
went on: “He’s really fond of me—poor old 
fellow—and now my position with him is 
so solid—with this chairmanship, I shall 
be able It is idiotic now to risk every- 
thing that I already have ” His voice 
died away. 

She waited until it was obvious he had 


| definitely ceased speaking. Then she said, 
| and her voice had the keen edge of a knife: 


“It is certainly idiotic to suggest a scheme 
you have not the courage to put through. 
I have never complained, Beth; I have 


| never said that I was disappointed in you, 
| or that my life had been a hard, narrow, 


dull one—much worse than yours. You 
may believe that I’ve felt it, though I 


| haven’t wanted to make it any bitterer for 


you, and I haven’t seen, up to now, how 
you could have changed it—being what you 
are. But a moment has come when you 
can change it. It will never come back. If 
you let this moment slip, it means either 


| that you really don’t care that you’ve 


spoilt my life—or else that you’re just 
afraid. Oh, it isn’t that you are so good and 
pure that you don’t want to do this thing. 

ou do, you do! You're sick with ambition, 
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but you’re afraid of actio; 
back like a cat that wants t 
the cream pot and is afraid 
you just—don’t dare.” 

The major horror of his ]j 
true—she did despise him, 

“T dare do all a man oy 
answered. 

““And was it the beast 0 
you that made you suggest t 
returned. “Oh, Beth, you 
superman to me then. I eq 
down and worshiped you 
more because the thing wa 
cause you were risking deat 
for my sake. If I were a ma 
brains out before I admit 
I loved that after starting o 
ect I could be shooed back 
hen trying to cross the road, 

“But if we fail?” he said, 
sounded pitiful in his own e: 

“We won’t.”” And sudde 
reached the depths of des 
back, with her arms about h 
in his ear. ‘‘Oh, my darl 
afraid!” she said. ‘‘ Listen 
is: These heart attacks of 
come on in the early hours 0 
That is why Ross has to sle 
room next—so that he ean 
and give him a heart stim 
Ross won’t hear him if he 
care of that. Ross will sleep 
morning; but you’ll hear hir 
him—whether he calls or n 
go up and give him his drops 
No one will know, no one ean 
put Banks off in the x 
will believe that his death we 
failure to hear his call.” | 

She was standing, but he] 
sitting, on the arm of a hea 
now he turned and buried h’ 
shoulder for a few seconds 
Then he rose, as if he had for 
childish things. 

“If you had a son like yow 
said, ‘he would have been r. 
than I am.” 

“‘T don’t want a son,” she 
lently. “Iwant aman.” 

“‘Very well,” he said; ‘it’; 
spoke now with the calm of a 
very different from the toni 
announced his first intentio) 
go in now and make ourselye 
our guests.” 

She was at once frightened 
at seeing that he had taken. 
mand of their lives. 


(TO BE CONTINUE 


. 


4 
MY 


yn suddenly a middle-aged 
.|\\ir streaked with gray, her 
v1 purpose, entered the room. 
s) clasped a rough-hewn walk- 
ier feet were sabots; there 
; upon her head. Her dress 

homespun, with a black 
inned around her shoulders. 
» Maire,”’ she cried, “‘I want 
eone to my barn, there to 


d me with a boy who is a 
| is my only child! My hus- 
dead some ten years.”’ 
‘ed by the tragic appeal of 
mayor’s duty was only too 
¢ curious to follow this to the 
jing a procession of two 
ourselves and of a few 
walked silently behind the 
listance of a mile, until we 
ad she indicated. 
at in and ordered the boy to 
sound of voices he began to 
ferror. He was hiding under 
‘jast he was dragged out, his 
with fear. He clung to his 
}, he begged her to save him, 
to remember that she was 
‘rth to certain death. 
2 moved in her face: She was 
peal. There she stood, up- 
d, her single utterance ad- 
officers being: ‘‘Sirs, do your 


ed to go down the mountain 
one more gibbering appeal: 
'a, don’t you know that I shall 


swer was: “I would rather 
ing for France than to have 
a coward!” 

sood, the concentrated spirit 
, best in her race, yet as the 
ym moved out of sight she 
rms, unconsciously making a 
> body, then swaying for a 
door tortured woman fell for- 
m, her courage conquered by 
ken heart. 


| Crippled Car 


ey reached us. We paid our 
ured our papers which per- 
ireulate. The chauffeur who 


ng, followed by a long 
Henri arrived. It had 
five days to come from 
a journey of ordinarily 
last we started, a party of 
umed the responsibility 
s besides ourselves. 

found regiments on the 
for the first time discov- 
hich Boy Scouts were to 
were already being trained 


hile to become accustomed to 
arrier of armed sentries who 
ked to see our official permits, 
arly days of the war everyone 
s until proved otherwise. 
French car, the body bearing 
well-known Parisian carriage 
in the provinces this 
n. It had a German 
early our undoing, for 
certain small town the 
excited, and upon ex- 
obile and finding this 
we were German spies, 
ts and assurances to the 
e finally released and 
| our way because Henri 
ith honor in 1870 and was able 
estable proof of this fact. 
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CRYSTAL BALL 


(Continued from Page 34) 


The emergency of buying tires was 
eoped with rather intelligently. All tires 
had been requisitioned along our route. 
The army had gathered them up whole- 
sale. Not a retailer had been allowed to 
keep any in reserve. I suddenly rernem- 
bered that a tire factory operating in 
France but controlled by German capital 
had been confiscated and closed, yet there 
was reason to believe that this firm’s stoek 
of tires, which had been so widespread, 
could not be so promptly exhausted. Of 
course the government would not use them, 
therefore the dealers must still have them 
on their hands. My reasoning proved cor- 
rect, for not only were we henceforth able 


to buy all the tires we needed but they were* 


sold to us at 4 reduced price. 

Gasoline was a more difficult proposition, 
as our only chance of securing it was in 
some shop off the main route which had 
been overlooked by the itinerant inspectors. 
Arriving at a certain town we found that 
our tank was practically empty. This was 
a garrison city; everything there was under 
military orders. Not one drop of petrol 
could be purchased, unless the traveler pos- 
sessed an army card authorizing the sale. 

The landlord of the hotel informed us 
that our only hope lay in our securing 
such a card. Where and how to get it? 
We decided to lunch first and to exer- 
cise our wits later. 


Liter Upon Liter 


Suddenly an imposing general appeared 
in the dining room. He was alone and 
seemed crabbed enough, judging by the 
curtness of his manner. The head waiter 
whispered that he was the commanding 
officer in that sector and that it was he who 
issued the orders. 

Our hearts sank. He looked stern and 
forbidding. We watched him begin to eat. 
His appetite seemed amazingly good. We 
comforted ourselves with the thought that 
by the time he had finished his bottle of 
Burgundy he might thaw. Our surmise was 
logical, for when his coffee was served he 
was actually smiling. 

Taking our courage in our hands we 
crossed the room, saluted with respect, and 
told him of our plight. 

He asked why we were not traveling by 
train, how it was that we had been allowed 
to keep our automobile, and a dozen similar 
embarrassing questions. We lied glibly, 
dwelt upon our ignorance as foreigners, 
threw ourselves upon his chivalry, with a 
result that he consented to give us five 
liters of gasoline. 

Five liters! Only a little more than five 
quarts, and barely enough to take us to the 
next town. However, we thanked him in 
terms of profuse appreciation and under his 
escort went to the yards of the arsenal, 
which seemed to us like a vast sea of 
petrol barrels. The order was given to 
let us have ten liters instead of five, already 
a hopeful sign. 

We chatted merrily with the general, 
told him some amusing stories, one of which 
reached its risible climax just as a soldier 
was feeding our thirsty tank. - 

Judge of our relief when our pompous ac- 
quaintance with a gesture of rash careless- 
ness exclaimed, ‘‘ Fill up the reservoir. Let 
these ladies have whatever they require.” 

We had triumphed. Once again I was con- 
vinced that there are many advantages in 
being a woman. Personally I have never 
felt that the sex appeal per se required 
either an apology or a defense. ‘‘ Male and 
female created He them,” say the Scrip- 
tures. 

No other incident occurred worth men- 
tioning until at the end of several days we 
reached Biarritz, where we found Miss de 
Wolfe awaiting us, as well as many French 
friends who preferred the security of the 
south of France to remaining in Paris, for 
already the country had become divided 
into the classes of those who were fearless 
and of those who were afraid, the men who 
fought and the men who stayed at home, 
the valiant and the ambuscaded. 

The news from the front was bad. The 
Battle of the Marne was terrifying and 
ominous. The government had removed to 
Bordeaux. 

After a brief rest, we ourselves decided 
to push northward. Miss de Wolfe’s car 
had been left in Spain. Our extra fellow 
voyagers had returned by train, so there 
was room for us all. 
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The ALCORUB Skin-Treatment 


Guards Against Taking Cold 


HEN you have taken a hot bath, dried in the usual man- 

ner, and rubbed Atcorvus over the entire surface of the 
body, it produces a warm glow. This glow is evidence of the 
action of Atcorus, which dilates the blood-vessels and draws 
the warm, life-giving blood into the skin-tissues. 


Then when you have dashed a second application of ALCORUB 
over the skin (as directed in the treatment), the skin is cooled, 
the pores are closed temporarily, and the blood is driven back 
into the deeper skin-tissues. The skin thereby becomes armored 
against chilling draughts, and, incidentally, against infection 


and injury. 


Healthy Circulation Keeps 
You Warm 


In spite of furs and wraps, the 
anemic person is never comfort- 
ably warm. But the person with a 
healthy circulation in the skin sel- 
dom feels the cold, nor takes cold 
readily. Atcorus protects by in- 
creasing the blood-flow to the cells 
of the skin. 


Atcorus is likewise a stimulant 
for the nerves of the skin. Its great 
success lies in the fact that it was 
formulated with the knowledge that 
the skin is a physical organ—not 
merely a covering for the flesh. 
A.corus exercises the skin in some- 
what the same way that raising and 
lowering the arm exercises certain 
muscles. 


Wrinkled, Cosmetic-Filled Skins 
Yield to ALCORUB 


Axcorus does not pretend to re- 
place creams and lotions, powders 
and rouges. They have 
their place. ALtcorus does, 
however,cleanse pores that 
have been clogged by cos- 
metics. The ALcoruB 
Skin-Treatment draws 
the blood to the sur- 


face to nourish the tired, over- 
worked skin. 


Atcorus considers the skin of the 
entire body as a unit. It affects the 
complexion indirectly by toning up 
the complete cuticle. The face is but 
part of the skin area. True, it is the 
part that is seen, which is all the 
more reason for correcting faults at 
the source. 


Begin the ALCORUB 
Skin-Treatment Tonight 


Take a hot bath every other night. 
Dry the body as usual. Then pour 
a little ALcorus into your hand and 
rub it over the entire surface of the 
skin. When you feel the glow de- 
scribed above, dash a second ap- 
plication over the skin and let it 
evaporate. Do not rub in this second 
application. 


Keep up this treatment until you 
actually see the improvement in 
your skin. It has helped thousands 
—it will help you. Persevere with 
Atcorus and you will have a skin 
to be proud of—and fewer “colds.” 
Ask for ALcoruB at your druggist’s 
or at department stores. Write for 
the Atcorus folder. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 


NEW YORK 
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Federal Announces 


The Newest Advancement in Radio 


The new Federal Receiving Set No. 59 rep- 
resents the latest advancement in Radio. 


Unusual beauty of line and finish conceals 
new improvements in radio development 
which make possible: 


— perfect reproduction of the human 
voice and music; 


— unusual distance range; 


—such a high degree of selectivity 
that distant stations may be heard 
through local broadcasting with- 
out interference. 


The better radio dealers in all parts of the 
country are showing these sets. 


Special Notice: The wonderful Federal parts 
which make possible the 59’s unusual perform- 
ance are all manufactured by Federal and 
may be purchased separately at Federal dealers’. 


An interesting book of instructions, “The. 
Radio Work Bench,” showing how to 
assemble these parts to make an efficient 
set and how to avoid construction pitfalls, 
may be purchased from Federal dealers, 
or it will be sent direct upon receipt of 
25c. Stamps accepted. 


Federal Telephone and Telegraph Cu. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New York Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 
Bridgeburg, Canada 


Boston Pittsburgh 


London, England 


corral 
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| were no beds. 
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At Bordeaux we found a strange order of 
things: Incessant movement, suppressed 
excitement. The restaurant of the Chapon 
Fin was literally a diplomatic beehive. 
Each foreign ambassador or minister had 
his own reserved table, to which his friends 
were invited to dine. At night all were in 
ceremonious dress or in full uniform. I re- 
member the brilliant appearance of the 
Russian chargé d’affaires, who appeared in 
white and gold, with jeweled orders pinned 
across his breast. 

In this connection let me say that this 
same gentleman stated in a loud voice for 
the benefit of his confreres that Russia had 
four million soldiers fully equipped and 
ready to put into the field, that she had two 
million more in training, and that within an 
incredibly short time her allies could count 
upon still another four million—ten million 
in all. 

In the center of the dining room one 
table was reserved for the members of the 
Comédie Francaise, over which Mlle. 
Cecile Sorel presided. When we asked her 
how she and her associates happened to be 
there with the government, her reply was 
classic, for she answered, ‘‘ We are of the 
government.” 

After leaving Bordeaux we pushed on to 
Havre, from which port we were to sail in 
early October. Our cabins had been re- 
served for some time. There seemed no rea- 
son to change our plans, but every reason 
to return to America, for a while at least. 
I remained in Havre, while Miss de Wolfe 
and Miss Morgan went to Paris. The news 
from there was daily more disquieting. 
German Uhlans had been seen at Pontoise. 
The Belgian forts had fallen like packs of 
cards. The English losses in the north had 
been disastrous. Senlis was in ruins. The 
silver harnesses of the Crown Prince were 
being held in Compiégne until such time as 
they were to be thrown across the backs of 
the black chargers which were to drag him 
triumphantly through the gates of Paris. 


Crowded Hospitals 


Panic was-in the air. Not once but a 
dozen times the Villa Trianon was threat- 
ened with destruction, for it stood within 
the military zone and could at any time be 
condemned as an obstruction. It was due 
to the personal intercession of our Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Herrick, and to the American 
flag which he had ordered hung at our 
entrance, that the villa is standing today 
intact and inviolate. 

The Casino at Havre, like many similar 
buildings, had been converted overnight 
into a hospital, for the first wounded were 
being sent back from the front, and there 
was nothing ready. 

I shall not dwell upon this early chaotic 
condition. Looking back I realize how ex- 
tremely primitive and unhygienic were the 
resources which were then at hand. It is 
little wonder that 80 per cent of the first 
wounded died of gangrene. There was no 
modern equipment of any kind. The gen- 
erals were old, the surgeons were old, the 
hospitals were old, the nurses were old, the 
material was old. Age was over everything 
and in all directions. Drastic housecleaning 
at the rear was essential before there could 
be any hope of victory at the front. My un- 
skilled hands and head were of as little 
value as were anyone else’s, so I offered my 
services and began as a novice in the newly 
improvised hospital while awaiting the re- 
turn of my friends. 

One incident I recall. Every bed was oc- 


| cupied. The place was full to overflowing 


when suddenly at two o’clock we were told 
by the chief surgeon that three hundred 
beds would be needed at six, as a new con- 
tingent of wounded was en route. There 
There was no space in the 
wards, but the order had to be obeyed. 
Wild rushing throughout the city and its 


| suburbs resulted in the requisite number of 


flat mattresses, stuffed and covered with 
whatever was at hand, but where to put 
these was the question. The floor was the 
solution. The only empty space was in 
the corridors. Not another square foot was 
available. More bustle, more hurry, more 
confusion. Nevertheless, when the rattling, 
out-of-date ambulances drove up to the 
door to discharge their loads there were 
beds ready’to-receive them. - _ 

There was hardly. a-pound of absorbent 
cotton to be had, and it was because of this 
dire-unpreparedness that-we who were in 
France at the beginning cabled for help 
from our own country, with the result that 
the cargoes of surgical dressings and other 
necessities began to pour in from America 


in a steady stream which ney 
five long years, giving a tota 
summing up in 1919 of mo 
billions of dollars which had 
France from the American 
in cash or in material; and thi 
apart from such wholesale 
represented in the subsequ 
construction. 

Finally we turned our fac 
and in reaching the United § 
into the various forms of relie 
had sprung up in every sectio 


The newspapers reveled in 
man atrocities and of French 
tle Belgium was the headlin 


with the idea of inventing ar 
uniforms, so that by 1917 : 
though every woman in the U 


moments of many of the fem; 
ers came not during the mids 
tivities but when they could 1) 
the slightest excuse for strut 
stiff collars, in masculine tie 
belts and in brass buttons. Pea 
finitely more of a trial than w 
In 1916 I returned to Fran 
an associate of an admirable 
known as the American Fun: 
Wounded. No praise can be 
for the magnificent work ¢ 
women who promoted and ( 
society and who continuec 
months under the leadership ¢ 
rop, Mrs. Nevin, Miss Sear 
Miss Morgan. | 
The zeal, the devotion and 
of those connected with this 
can never be exaggerated. 
hours of her greatest tribula 
was fortunately fed and cloth 
ferings were never allowed to 
the crisis of her need was ma 


Millions Poured ( 


Many times it has been said 
has never asked for charity, 
which need not be refuted. Hi 
the asking while she was w 
her grace in receiving. Millior 
toxicated over the joy of givi 
were welcomed. Responses t 
chronic. The habit of generc 
prevalent. Never did I realize 
this prodigality until I becar 
visitor in the hospitals in and ¢ 
This was the particular secto1 
me. My task consisted in the 
gent distribution of thousan 
sands of necessities and of com 
then that I had my experience 
really meant. It was then thai 
actual contact with this vast. 
area of suffering. It was thent 
accustomed to such sights as 
seem almost creations of m 
men who had literally b 
and yet who lived was 
awful side of it all was the 
To die seemed normal. 
think that the highest vir 
was unselfishness, For a wh 


word they have been mos 
one yet dares to tear awa: 
view the causes and the 
brought on and which ca 
For eight years the world hs 
rested in its own ignorance. 


war, politicians and pro 
politicians are keeping it 
peoples themselves are 
hokum,- until they -ar 
truth and to listen-to th 
will the war be fought, j 
pacifists and the milita 


f ontention, whereas they are 
1 this international game of 
joeing played now as it was 
| mparatively small group of 


1; far away from the sublime 
43e who were driven or who 
to the slaughterhouse. The 
crossed this toll bridge of 
‘emore we gave of ourselves, 
sponded to the supreme call 
(ice. 
sitting one day on a bench 
ish hospital where I had be- 
useated at an unusual sight 
, and there hearing the guns 
) great distance. At each 
faought of the folly of such 
. the four walls behind me 
as being made to save life, 
yefore me all skill was being 
| stroy it. 
aving and the cost of killing 
o keep apace. Bodies were 
d beyond recognition, and 
that had been fired, every 
en forged, every yard of cloth 
woven, every ounce of food 
grown, all represented profit 
‘somebody. The industry of 
the oil which lubricated this 
y of destruction. 
‘me of this was our business 
‘e were engaged upon our in- 
f helpfulness, incidents con- 
would fill a volume, and 
» experiences of war have be- 
irreading. We lived at that 
pressure of idealism, which 
otherwise we should never 
n the physical and the moral 
2d for the task. We had 
jor inclination for analysis. 
ik. We just did. We were 
f God Almighty. Our creed 
We lived it rather than re- 


‘ers who marched gayly to- 
ims, I vastly admired the 
ies. They invariably sang 
_matter how hard the heart- 
ve pulling within. Their pluck 
and their willingness to help 
Ww was unvarying. I remem- 
cident which occurred in a 


vn the long line of beds I de- 
glish boy among the French 
ied glad to hear his own lan- 
sd him the usual question as 
ible wounds, to which he re- 
1ad not been wounded at all, 
had come in from the wet 
’e he was crippled with rheu- 
suffering from neuritis was 
For nine days his whole body 
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had been in agony. I asked what the nurses 
were doing for him, whether they had ap- 
plied heat, which was the only relief in such 
cases. He said that they had done so the 
first night, but that since that time he 
guessed they had been too busy. Feeling 
that the case was urgent I said that I would 
see the head nurse so that something would 
be done, whereupon the boy, raising him- 
self with difficulty, indicated the long rows 
of adjacent cots and murmured, “Please, 
lady, say nothing. Them nurses have so 
much to do, and them fellows need them 
more than I do. I can stand it, ma’am. 
Don’t say nothing. Please!” 

This was the spirit that one met. This 
was the spirit that glorified and excused the 
rest. This was the spirit that made it all 
seem worth while so long as it lasted. 

Great experiments in surgery were being 
tried and recognized as successful. Deaths 
from blood poisoning were almost negligible. 
Fractures were speedily set right. Ambrine 
had been discovered for the painless healing 
of burns. Our volunteer American medical 
staff was leading in science. The names of 
our surgeons became names to conjure with. 
Our Neuilly Hospital was the model in the 
art of nursing. 

Facial surgery was attracting the atten- 
tion of all physicians. At Val-de-Grace, 
where there were four thousand beds, pho- 
tographs and data describing this were 
eagerly studied. I recall one case which 
had begun treatment at the above place 
and which was finally discharged as finished 
at Meudon. The fellow’s face had been 
three-quarters shot away. It had all been 
practically remade. The building of his new 
face had taken over six months. Talking 
to the young man on the morning of his 
dismissal, I congratulated him upon his 
splendid appearance. Hardly a scar was 
visible. His skin was smooth. His color 
excellent. 

Instead of a gleeful acquiescence he said, 
“Madame would not think that the sur- 
geons had done well if madame could study 
my face and then look carefully at this 
photograph of it as it was.” 

I took the photo from his hand, whereat 
my admiration of the skill of the surgeons 
only increased tenfold. Disappointed at 
my lack of sympathy he urged me to exam- 
ine more minutely the difference between 
the old and the new noses, remarking that 
he was surprised I did not notice that the 
original had been rather pointed at the end 
whereas now he must return to his sweet- 
heart with a square termination of this 
prominent feature which possibly she would 
never recognize as his! This was an amusing 
angle and an amusing incident. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
nine articles by Miss Marbury. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 


_ A Fellow’s Best Friend. Lake Arrowhead, California 
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romance in itselt 


The story of a candy that carried out 
a new ideas,» and won! 


ROMANCE SELECTIONS 
$1.00 


A selection from the fifteen most popular 
Romance packages. A wide assortment 
of pieces—crunchy nuts, full flavored 
fruits in the most delicious coatings. 


THE TIFFANY PACKAGE 
$1.25 


An unusually fine assortment of special- 
ties, all old-time favorites, now gathered 
together in a package that is new and 
striking. An ideal gift for any occasion. 
Send for a box today. 


ASSORTED NUTS — $1.50 


Just what the name implies — fresh, crisp 
almonds, walnuts, filberts, brazils— 
covered with a blend of chocolate which 
gives them a rare, distinctive goodness. 


THE HOSTESS PACKAGE 
$1.50 


The choicest chocolate covered fruits and 
nuts—nougats, fruit cordials, glacé nuts 
and specialties. It makes a delightful 
package to offer your guests, and an 
equally charming remembrance of a 
happy visit. 


F OM an experiment to an accepted fact 
—from a local reputation to a nation- 
wide vogue! 


That is the record made during the past 
ten years by Romance Chocolates. 


Designed in 1913 by some experienced 
candy men who were striving to bring out a 
box of chocolates along entirely new lines.... 
Taken up first by certain groups in a few of 
the larger cities . . . . Passed around among 
people who want their gifts to be distinctive 
.... Recognized today all over America as 
the correct candy to choose—the most 
delicious to eat! 


Luscious new flavors —the richest of thick 
chocolate coatings—an astonishing assort- 
ment of nut and fruit centers to bite into for 


rare and added delight! 


Best of all, Romance Chocolates are not 
priced too high. Wherever you live in the 
United States there should be a confectioner 
or druggist near you who has them. If yours 
can’t supply you, send us his name, together 
with the money, and we'll mail you a box — 
postpaid. Cox Confectionery Company, East 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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All artists of the New Hall 


of Fame on 


Brunswick ‘Double- Faced, 
Gold Label ‘Records 


Claire Dux 


Josef Hofmann 


Liberal Terms 


Your Brunswick dealer will gladly arrange 
terms of payment to meet your requirements 
on any Brunswick you select. Over 24 models 
from which to choose, including superla- 
tively beautiful period and console types. 
Prices range from $45 to $775. 


Bronislaw Huberman 


Giacomo Law 
ALWAYS “SOME THIN GUN BW OND BRU NiSiel Geko eee GC Ores 
NO WAITING FOR: THE -OLD. ONCE A’ MONTH REE 


a 
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ough Bruns 


can these Great artists of 


THE NEW HALL of FAME 


be brought into your home 


A few simple facts every person considering the pur- 


chase of a phonograph should know 


During the last five years, many important 
improvements have been made in the musical 
qualities of phonographs. 


Tonal beauties, once considered impossible, 
have been attained. Mechanical discord has 
been overcome, and now supplanted by the 
supreme in musical expression. The difference 
is amazing. 


Standards, too, have changed—with all the 
world turning to Brunswick. 


Artistic preference, as expressed by internation- 
ally acclaimed artists of the New Hall of Fame, 
tends notably and significantly to this modern 
form of phonographic expression. 


Hofmann, Onegin, Easton, Chamlee, Dux, 
Lauri-Volpi, the great Richard Strauss—these 
and other world-noted artists to whom the 
world of musical art today is paying homage— 
record for Brunswick, exclusively. 


The reason 


By means of advanced methods of recording 
and of reproduction, Brunswick brings phono- 
graphic music into the realms of higher musical 
expression. 


The Brunswick Method of Recording attains 
a record superlatively clear. And according to 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO 


Manufacturers— Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Maria Tvogun 


> 
Z 


many highest authorities, both in Europe and 
America, ten years ahead of its time. As 
unerringly faithful in portraying music as the 
brush of a master in portraying life on canvas. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction— 
embodying the internationally accepted 
Ultona and the Oval Tone Amplifier of 
moulded wood—brings out tonal qualities in 
amazing contrast to phonographic music as 
you now know it. 


The instrument of today 


With the unqualified endorsement of great 
artists of this generation, of critics and author- 
ities of world recognition, Brunswick reflects 
the musical tendency of the day—the instru- 
ment of today’s authoritative approval. 


And ownership thereof bespeaks an appreci- 
ation of good music as accepted by cultured 
people the world over. 


Brunswick Records play on any makes of 
phonographs. 


Brunswick Phonographs play all makes of 
records. 


Hear. And compare! 


There is an authorized Brunswick dealer, of 


recognized prestige as a musical authority, in 
your community. 
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hammerless, solid 
breech. Nothing can 
get in to jam that 


powerful action. Built 
for .22 hi-power; .250- 
3000; .30-30; .300; .303 


Light to carry 
—quick to handle 
Steady and true to hold 


LEAN in line—swift and sure 
in action—every single barrel 
made of the finest high-pressure 
steel. 
The same steel used in govern- 
ment rifles—bored the Savage way. 
That means accuracy. 


High-power rifles: You can al- 
ways count on the sure action and 
rugged strength of these rifles. 

The smashing .303; the amazing 
.22 hi-power; the deadly .250- 
3000; the powerful Savage .300, 


and the old favorite .30-30—a 
line-up that will take care of 
anything from woodchuck to 
moose. 


.22 repeating rifles: There’s the 
Sporter—the latest sensation 
among ‘‘gun-cranks.” The gilt- 
edge accuracy of the finest target 
rifle built into a sporting model. 

Or take the Model 1914—the 
Savage slide-action repeater. 
Solid breech—solid top—no ex- 
posed parts. Sturdy and accurate 
to a degree.. 


Or Savage repeating shotgun: 
Fills the bags with the same sure- 
ness that your Savage high-power 
brings down the big game. 
Has the Savage hammerless 
solid breech. Handles right— 
functions right—throws a ¥ 
hard and even spread. 

And look for the Sav- 
age Red Box. The mark 
of good ammunition. 

Ask at your dealer’s 
or write for our in- 
teresting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 109 
Utica N.Y; 
Owners and 
Operators of 
the J. Stev- 
ens Arms 
Com: 
pany. 


Savage Repeating 
Shotgun— accurate 
and hard-hitting; 
hammerless, solid 
breech design; 
Savage high-pres- 
sure steel barrel. 
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imagined them. Her large, light boxes of 
Korn Krinkles were ill suited to her little 
basket, and as she pushed open the door, 
feeling suddenly very tired and weak, one 
dropped. 

“Let me get it for you,” said a deep 
voice. The box was lifted from the floor, the 
door was pushed open and the deep voice 
followed her outside. “I’m going up Elm 
Street; if you’re going that way let me 
carry your things.” 

Myrtle felt the.basket taken from her 
hand and saw a pair of well-shod feet make 
a quick motion to get into step. It seemed 
to be her precise voice rather than her mind 
which answered. 

“A cash-and-carry store is a little incon- 
venient, but it’s economical, and Mr. Bor- 
land is so obliging.” 

“He is that,’ said the pleasant voice. 
“T often stop there in the afternoon to buy 
cigarettes.”” He laughed suddenly and 
took her into his confidence delightfully. 
“T’m one of those weak brothers who 
smoke too much and I’ve sworn off—that 
is, almost. I buy one pack and they have to 
do till the next afternoon.” 

“T guess smoking too many is harmful,” 
said Myrtle. She managed to look. up at 
him, and her tone suggested that of a 
mother who could deny her child nothing. 

“This is lovely weather we’re having,” 
he said. 

“‘TIsn’t it?” said Myrtle. But she spoke 
sorrowfully—Elm Street was only about 
ten steps away and when you turned into 
Elm Street you were soon in front of the 
Espenshade house. “I live here,” said 
Myrtle. 

‘Let me take your parcels to the door.” 

“T can’t get in that way,’ said Myrtle, 
amused at herself. She had been so excited 
that she had forgotten her key. “‘I must go 
in through the alley to the kitchen door.” 

The young man seemed equally willing 
to carry the parcels to the kitchen door. 
He followed her in, laughing and talking, 
but on the porch a sudden preoccupation 
seized him, and he gazed at the Thorpe 
house as though he were too shy to look at 
her. Myrtle took her parcels at once and 
thanked him. Her motions were final; she 
did not know how to get him to linger. 

“‘Good-by,” he said, and went away, and 
she went in and sat down, despairing. 

Why had she not offered him grape juice 
or raspberry vinegar? It was always cor- 
rect to offer food. And there was still cake 
of her mother’s baking. She walked through 
the narrow alley and looked out. He had 
vanished entirely; she could see only the 
young Pefferkorns and Lynns, ready for 
mischief, sitting on the porch of an un- 
occupied house across the street. Kermit 
sprang up. 

“Miss Myrtle has a beau!”’ he shrieked. 
“Miss Myrtle has a beau!”’ 

Myrtle went in quickly, pretending she 
did not hear. New emotions filled her 
heart to bursting; she tasted already not 
only the sweetness of love but the bitter- 
ness of vain love; it was quite possible 
that she would never see the beautiful 
stranger again. 

On Wednesday, in spite of her mother’s 
general charge and what she knew would 
be her mother’s acute aversion to her doing 
this particular piece of work, she washed 
the clothes. In the midst of her labors kind 
Mrs. Bergstresser came in through the alley. 

“Well, Myrtle!’ she said, surprised. 

‘Will you show me how to make starch?” 
she asked boldly. 

“To be sure I will.’’ The other neighbors 
thought Myrtle a little lazy and very 
proud, but Mrs. Bergstresser passed no 
such sharp judgment on any living soul. 
“Are you going to surprise your mom, 
then?” 

“Yes, that’s what I’m going to do.” 

“Tl show you how to starch, and when 
you iron I’ll show you how to clearstarch. 
I wish I had a girl like you. But the trouble 
is they go away, too, like the boys.” 

_ “I won’t go away,” said Myrtle, a long- 
ing hope in her heart. 

Yes, you will too,” said Mrs. Berg- 
stresser with delightful positiveness. 

At half past three Myrtle sat on the 
porch, a magazine in her hand—he knew 
where she lived. But four came and went, 
and half past, and five, and he did not ap- 
pear. At five Kermit Pefferkorn went by, 
his hands in his pockets, an impudent look 
on his face. He caught Myrtle’s eye 
squarely. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


‘Waiting for your beau, Miss Myrtle?” 
he said innocently. 

She went indoors and began to get sup- 
per. She did not believe that the stranger 
would pass in the evening; his home prob- 
ably lay miles away on the Interurban. ~ 

On Thursday morning she woke with a 
pressure on her heart. She believed at first 
that it was a tangible weight, then she 
realized that the day was dark and that a 
heavy rain was falling, and she remembered 
yesterday’s disappointment. She sprang 
up angrily; what had got into her?. It was 
not possible that she could fall in love with 
a young man whom she had seen four times 
and to whom she had said about three sen- 
tences. Her heart assured her sadly that it 
was possible. 

In the morning she ironed, and Mrs. 
Bergstresser kept her promise and showed 
her how to do up her father’s collars.. She 
had long pressed her dresses, and ironing 
proved easy. At noon Espenshade made 
but one remark. 

“It’s pretty soon time for mom to think 
about coming back.” 

In the afternoon, depressed by the 
weather and worn by her exertions, Myrtle 
slept. When she woke it was five o’clock 
and the rain was still falling. Her father 
talked a good deal at supper and she an- 
swered him with an effort. She declined 
his offer to dry the dishes; she wished she 
could prolong dishwashing until bedtime. 

At half past seven the house grew sud- 
denly intolerable and she opened the front 
door. The rain was still falling, and with 
his umbrella over his head a young man 
stood staring at the house. Or was he star- 
ing at the Thorpes’? But he saw Myrtle 
at once. 

“Hello,” he said gayly. 

“Hello,” said Myrtle. 

“T was trying to remember which was 
your house. Can’t you sit on the porch 
a while?” 

“T guess so.”’ Myrtle tried to put a be- 
coming hesitation into her voice, but failed 
utterly. 

The young man put his umbrella in the 
corner to drip, and sat down. 

“‘You’re a kind-hearted soul to take me 
in without even knowing my name. It’s 
Harry Smith.” 

“Mine is Myrtle Espenshade.”’ 

“T know your name,” confessed the 
young man. “I asked at the store. And 
you’re a teacher. Do you like teaching?” 

““Sometimes,” said Myrtle. 

“And sometimes not, I’ll bet.” 

Myrtle told why she liked teaching and 
why she did not. She said also that her 
mother was away, and she told where and 
ye she had gone and when she was coming 

ack. 

“‘T’ll bet your father doesn’t miss her,” 
said Smith. ‘‘I’ll bet you’re a fine house- 
keeper.” 

‘Well, I can clean,” said Myrtle. ‘‘And 
wash, and iron. I can even iron collars.” 

“And you can cook too; I know that.” 

“T’m not so sure,”’ said Myrtle, hunger- 
ing for the morrow, when she meant to 
bake a cake, as much as one could hunger 
to leave one delightful state for another. 

““And you made that dress.” 

“You guessed right,’” confessed Myrtle. 

Myrtle did not realize that he asked her 
about any of the neighbors, but she talked 
freely about them, which was not her cus- 
tom. On one side lived the Healeys, with 
whom she had little in common, but who 
were nice people, especially when it came to 
minding their own business. Some of the 
neighbors were very different, but she had 
to treat them all alike because many of the 
children were in her school. She told about 
Tudor Levan’s eating sand as a cure for in- 
digestion, and about the serenade given to 
Mr. Kane on his second marriage, and 
about kind Mrs. Bergstresser, who was the 
only mother in the state who had lost two 
sons in the war. 

Smith looked at the houses; he said that 
since there was a solid wall between them 
and. the Healeys they could not be very 
objectionable unless they were excessively 
noisy, but how about the people on the 
other side, whose windows opened opposite 
and who used the same alley? 

Myrtle blushed a little before she ex- 
plained that they didn’t know much about 
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she could not look back at them. She went 
to her room and sat at the window. 

“T won’t listen for him! I won’t listen 
for him!” she said, pressing her hands over 
her ears. 

All the week she sewed. She had post- 
poned too long the preparing of her autumn 
wardrobe, and with her mother’s aid she 
made three dresses. 

“You must go a little out and walk.” 
Mrs. Espenshade was in distress over her 
paleness and her silence. ‘‘ You can’t stand 
it in school if you’re all worn out.’’ 

‘School is what Ineed,”’ answered Myrtle 
with forced cheerfulness. “‘ Vacation doesn’t 
suit me.” 

On Saturday evening, driven by pride, 
she went out. She would not allow herself 
to sit on the porch and watch, and she 
could not be easy within. It was ten 
o’clock when she came home. It had grown 
cool, and the street was deserted except for 
one figure, that of a man, entering the 
Espenshade house. 

He was here, he had been ill, he had 
come to explain! She went up the steps, 
holding to the railing. He was in the 
kitchen, and she paused to get her breath, 
and went on down the narrow hall, touch- 
ing the wall first on one side and then on 
the other. In the doorway she halted, her 
eyes blinking. There was a man here, but 
it was not Mr. Smith, but a taller, stouter 
man. He stood by the table and her mother 
and father regarded him with open mouths. 

“T’m an officer,” he explained in a low 
tone. ‘‘We’ve been suspicious for a long 
time about your neighbors; we believe they 
are notorious criminals, and we’re about to 
make a raid. Other officers are entering 
your house now, and there will be at least 
thirty round the place. You’d better go 
upstairs to your front room; there’s a 
solid wall along that side.” 

““A solid wall,’’ repeated Mrs. Espen- 
shade, not knowing what the words meant. 

““Will there be shooting?” asked Espen- 
shade. 

“‘Possibly,”’ said the officer. ‘‘They are 
desperate characters and there are man- 
slaughter cases against the three men. 
Better go at once.” 

“We saw only two men.” 

“There are three living in the house. 
Better go now.” 

As the family went, dazed, up the stairs, 
the front door opened quietly and six men 


entered. Four followed the Espenshades, | 


the others remained in the lower rooms. 
They made no sound—it was strange to 
watch one’s house being taken possession 
of in such a fashion. The Espenshades en- 
tered the front room, and the two men 
passed them and taking out the screen 
stepped on the porch roof. Mrs. Espen- 
shade and Myrtle sat on the bed. Myrtle 
meant to put her arm round her mother, 


but Mrs. Espenshade forestalled her and | 


put her arms round Myrtle. Her father 
placed himself mysteriously in front of her 


and bent over, as though they were trying | 


to shield her. 
“Oh, Myrtle,”’ he said tremulously. ‘‘I 
must tell you that I saw him this week in 


the Thorpes’ back yard in the evening. Oh, | 


scorn him, Myrtle, scorn him!”’ 


Myrtle lifted her hand as though to push | 


her father away, but when there was a sud- 
den fusillade of shots her hand remained on 
his breast and was clasped by his. There 
was the crashing sound of wood as doors 
were burst open, and suddenly the soft 
heavy thud of a human body falling from 
the roof of the Thorpes’ porch to the pave- 


ment beneath. Elm Street, awakening to | 
the extraordinary event transpiring, arose | 


and shrieked; the excited voice of Nimrod 
Healey and the terrified yell of Tudor Levan 
could be heard above all other sounds. 

Someone said, ‘‘Got ’em?” and a voice 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, one dead.” 

Espenshade went to the window and 
Myrtle rose to follow. 

“Ach, stay here!” begged Mrs. Espen- 
shade. 

But Myrtle looked out, her mother 
standing beside her. The street was filled 
with officers, some in uniform and some in 
plain clothing, and civilians, half dressed, 
moving in a strange mixture of deep shadow 
and of bright light from the street lamps 
and the open doors and windows. The mo- 
tion of Myrtle’s eyes in their sockets was 
painful, but she searched among the strange 
groups and at last found what she sought 
and dreaded to see, a lithe figure, hand- 
cuffed to another. Together the two 
stepped into a black van which drew up at 


the curb. She stood motionless, with her | 


mother beside her. The tears were running 
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What is friction tape? You’ve often used 
it—though perhaps by a different name 
such as “tire tape,” a name given it by 
bicycle riders, or “electrical tape,” a term 
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FREE 
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Calas collision shock as 


your springs take road shock 


Have you ever trailed behind a car and noticed the. rear 
spring weaving up and down, absorbing violent road shocks 
so easily that the passengers were scarcely aware of them? 


The application of a similar spring principle in Biflex 
Bumpers enables them to take terrific crashes, breaks the 
shocks and protects both car and passengers in the same 
way. Note the great depth of spring space in the Biflex 
Bumper to cushion your car against the blow. 


The Biflex Bumper is a powerful, continuous, re-bounding 
steel spring which absorbs blows from any angle. This 
is made possible by the hoop-like construction and the 
full-looped ends. Only special, first-use steel goes into 
Biflex Bumpers. It must be tough, springy, resilient; every 
inch offering the highest degree of re-bounding strength. 


Biflex is the original double-bar, broad-faced bumper. It 
effectively blocks other bumpers of any height and affords 
the maximum bumping surface with minimum weight. 
Special Biflex Brackets make the bumper an integral part 
of the car. There is no coming loose, slipping or rattling. 
Biflex is always ready to protect and prevent injury to 
you and your car. 


Your dealer can supply you. If not, write us. Biflex 
Bumpers and Brackets are fully guaranteed. Pro- 
tected by U. S. Patents. Priced from $18 to $28. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Export Department, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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down Mrs. Espenshade’s face; she wished 
to comfort Myrtle, but she did not know 
what to say. She looked round for Espen- 
shade, but he together with the other in- 
habitants of Elm Street was tramping 
through the hall of the Thorpe house. They 
were not allowed to enter the rooms, but 
they could look their fill at an arsenal of 
weapons and a museum of burglars’ tools. 

“Ach, come lie a little down!” begged 
Mrs. Espenshade. 

Myrtle pulled away from her mother’s 
grasp and leaned out the window. The 
older Bergstresser boy, who was a member 
of the city fire department and acquainted 
with city affairs, stood beneath, holding 
forth in a loud and positive voice: 

“Get out; he was no criminal. He’s a 
special officer of the state police. I know 
him well. Freeland’s his real name. He 
was handcuffed to a prisoner, but he wasn’t 
a prisoner. Don’t you suppose I know?” 
The question was uttered in a roar. “ Well, 
where could he get a better view than at 
Myrtle’s? That was why he got acquainted 
there; that was his job. He’ll never come 
back. Like as not he’ll be sent to Pitts- 
burgh or Erie or some distant place tonight. 
He’s a shark. He’d do anything to get his 
man.” 

““You’re mistaken,” shouted Mrs. Peffer- 
korn. ‘‘He’s a thief, like the rest. I knew 
it the first time I saw him.” 

Myrtle withdrew from the window and 
at the same time from her mother’s em- 
brace. 

“T’m going to bed,” she said with dig- 
nity. ‘Good night, mother.” 

“Good night, Myrtle.” Mrs. Espen- 
shade with fine feeling said no more. 

Myrtle sat on the porch on Sunday eve- 
ning. Nothing would have persuaded her 
to seem to hide. She had been to church in 
the morning and she was going to start to 
teach tomorrow. She seemed to herself to 
be two persons— Myrtle who went quietly 
about her business and Myrtle whose heart 
weighted her side, who shrank from the 
glance of man, who found life intoler- 
able. The book in her hand was Harris on 
Teaching, and once in so often she turned 
a page. 

She could hear the voices of the neigh- 
bors; there was not one who did not pity 
her, now that she had been so cruelly hu- 
miliated. Mrs. Pefferkorn had been per- 
suaded that the stranger was not a thief, 
but she said that he deserved to be jailed 
with those he had captured, and Callie 
Squire declared her willingness to shoot 
him. Myrtle lifted her eyes occasionally 
from her book and looked about. She had 
not even selected a chair at the back of the 
porch, but sat on the upper step, leaning 
against a pillar. 

Hearing someone approach, she looked 
up involuntarily. It was an officer, and she 
was sick of officers. She saw, however, be- 
fore she focused her eyes on the page that 
this was not an ordinary policeman. With 
determination she gazed at her book. She 
had been ambitious a month ago and she 
was resolved to be ambitious again. It was 
her intention to enter college the next fall. 

But the approaching footstep held her 
attention; it rang upon the pavement in a 
most familiar way. She felt a sort of agony. 
No, no, she would net look up! The step 
drew nearer. 


““The teacher should be, 
voted to his task,’”’ she read; 
and confusion. Y 

The footstep came to a pa 
and all the voices in Elm § 
speak, except such as utt 
exclamations. i, 

Myrtle looked up. The off 
His uniform was not blue hy 
silver decorations, and it , 
height and fitted him like g 
He was in reality a magnify 

“Well, Myrtle?” he said p 

Myrtle’s tongue was tie 
seemed about to burst her : 
teries, her heart to press aga 
her lungs to be painfully f 
Her hands, however, obey 
turned the book over and, wit 
resembled nonchalancee, laid 
ward upon her knee. She trie¢ 
“Well?” but she did not sue 

“Got my parties,” said 
“T’ve been promoted. No 
to ——” He bent, smiling, to 
in knowledge of evil he was 
and feeling a boy. He looked 
though she were an angelic 
going to get married,” he eo 

Myrtle regarded him as a 
Inquisition might look at an 
Holy Office. 

“That is, if you’re willing, 

Still uncomprehending, she 
creature caught in a trap. He 
on hers in the sight of everyc: 

“You understand, of eo 
couldn’t tell you my busines 
give you even a hint. And tl 
had to stay away, and I coul 
word. I thought I saw one of 
me.” 

Radiance dawned on Myrt 

“You understand?”, 

“Yes,” said Myrtle; “Iw 

The stranger turned his he: 
down the street and grinned. 
that a change had taken pla 
tion of the population; the 
porches had emptied themsely 
more near. The neighbors | 
closing in upon the Espenshadi 
his hand inside Myrtle’s arm 

“Look at the gazabos! Tr 
you in one second, Myrtle. | 
it here or in the house?” 

Animated by a new but les 
of fright, Myrtle rose quiekl 
bled and the young man cai 
with his arm round her oper 
door. 

“Father and mother are ir 
she said, trying to speak sob 

‘All the better.” | 

There was a loud stir; 
drawn by this dramatic clim 
of dramatic events, Elm Stre 
ing forward, Kermit Pefferko 
even kindly Mrs. Bergstress¢ 
hind, They did not look at | 
knew Myrtle well; it was the 
wished to see, the hero in his p 
mit Pefferkorn, who would h 
length of the block to touch 
silver button, was already spr 
porch steps. 

But their pleasure was post 
ing in their very faces, his ar 
Myrtle, the stranger closed t 
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 enchantingly Oriental, and 
terrifying only. We even 
an place down in that quar- 
s ost like a trip to the 


le city of Syrians right in the 
‘rk! Too amazing and quaint 


Chinatown, too, with a big 
at, and I couldn’t sleep for 
d for the excitement of it. 
addin’s lamp had brought a 
na across the ocean and laid 
-on Manhattan Island. In 
¢ East Side was wonderful to 
shose sections where a person 
r blocks and blocks with- 
ything spoken but Yiddish. 
never tire of New York the 
e great melting pot—where, 
didn’t seem to melt a par- 


t eating place was Angelo’s, 
night I met Adrian Lee. 
- back on how I didn’t want 
j,arty—how I almost reneged 
ast minute—I experience a 
‘sation! It was of a Sunday 
| November, and I was tired 
(lock that afternoon, for Lila 
“ict the matter until the last 
ben frantically house hunting 


‘ace to live in on Manhattan 
}at any time. And when your 
sarily limited to the area be- 
h Street and north of Wash- 
it becomes a problem. But 
had found the very place— 
, bedroom and bath, at the 
iouse—crude, but attractive, 
thin our means—which is as 
il ever seems to be. The only 
/some doubt as to whether we 
'- get possession. And when 
said we would have to come 
srning for our definite answer, 


‘to have it!”’ said Lila grimly 
‘ away. ‘I’m desperate, for 
ckel left and the girls kicked 
orning. Thank heaven, Tay- 
ce of a party, and he’s going 
Angelo’s. See you there at 
kd 


ere so tired and I felt so 
lisagreeable that I almost de- 
of Aunt Ellen’s prunes. But 
ip my confidence came back 
to go to the dinner. 

1s one of those Italian places 
i still get red ink with it, and 
were always hilarious. This 
‘d to be a plus one; I could 
\inute I opened the door from 
‘eet, and the hot steamy air 
‘me like a mist. The low ceil- 
i gay sounds—laughter, and 
soing full ery. Our pet table 
led, familiar faces crowding 
‘espace, and among them was 
man the like of whom I had 


ll and powerfully built, his 
with vigorous close-cropped 
hich curled strongly, and his 
lar to a degree—almost Sem- 
it, but Semitic as were the 
ny copy of the Bible in Pic- 

I owned as a child. His 
gh individual almost to the 
iresqueness, were at the same 
uously smart, his grooming 
gether he was a most striking 
id when he looked directly 
airly startled out of my man- 
‘yes, which were of the type 
ealled golden. They had a 
aying incredible things. Their 
through me, deliciously terri- 


ling to learn,’’ said 
ner too,”’ said Taylor. 
he East Side. I don’t 
t to go messing about 
Ss for,” he added. “Just 
ike to see a quaint, almost 
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obsolete American family, with a home- 
keeping mother, a churchgoing father and 
half a dozen kids who have had the self- 
expression properly licked out of them! 
I’d like to see some quaint old homemade 
apple pie, and get a peep at an intriguing 
example of early American morality—but 


_ I suppose it would have a wonderful patina 


on it by now, if I could succeed in picking 
up a bit anywhere!”’ 

“Oh; drysup; laylors sad’ il. “Your 
Italian-antique business wouldn’t be so 
thriving if many people felt as you do!” 

Adrian laughed, then turned to me as 
Taylor moved away. “May I sit beside 
you?” he asked. 

When we were seated he offered me wine. 
I refused. 

“IT mever need pit” said I. “This is 
enough—the people talking. Absurd, isn’t 
it te 

He shook his head in smiling negation. 

“So do I like to be under perfect con- 
trol,’ said he, his back deliberately turned 
to the others, his wonderful eyes holding 
me. ‘I never touch anything to drink. So 
many other things are more intoxicating. 
Tell me, child, who are you?” 

“A painter,’ said I. “Not much of a 
one yet. And you?” 

“T’m a dealer in paintings,’ said he. 
“So we should be friends. I have a place 
uptown.” 

I felt myself flooded with an agonizing 
blush. Good Lord! Of course I should 
have known without asking. He was 
Adrian Lee the dealer, of whom all the 
Village talked. To sell Lee a painting and 
to buy a print from his distinguished little 
shop in the West Fifties were almost equal 
marks of virtue. And, following the usual 
Village custom, I had asked him who he 
was! 

“You come from the country,” said he. 

“No wonder you say that!” I gasped. 
“But now I realize I have often passed 
your place—because I was afraid to go in, 
although I wanted to, most awfully.” 

“Next time you will come in,’”’ he said 
significantly. “‘You are as interested as I 
am—in art.” 

“Tam,” said I. ‘Above everything.” 
And let him take it as he would. I had 
such a sudden mysterious kinship with this 
man—and yet a fear of him, as well. 

“A little mystic person from New Eng- 
land,” said he. ‘‘ Massachusetts, isn’t it? 
Superstitious, sensitive, imaginative—you 
see, I know a lot about you, eh?” 

“But how could you?” said I. “Unless, 
of course, Lila told you?” 

“Nobody had to tell me,’’ said Adrian 
Lee. “I have an odd way of knowing 


things, that’s all. Taylor brought me down | 
here tonight, but he said nothing about | 
I like these people. They know how | 


you. 
to talk and I enjoy the relaxation in listen- 
ing to them. You must find it a relief, too, 
after that narrow little town.” 

The man was positively uncanny. And 
yet, how it thrilled me to be so profoundly, 
instantly understood! 

“Tt was just that sort of place,” said I. 
“But I must seem an awful hick, if I show 
it so plainly.” 

“That remark is unworthy of our 
mutual understanding,” said he. ‘‘The 
little towns often produce the biggest 
people, as you well know. And living by 
the sea all your life has kept you from be- 
coming cramped by the rest of your en- 
vironment.” 

“The sea!’’ I cried. 
could you tell that?” 

“T can tell it from your eyes,” said 


Adrian. “Your eyes mean a great deal to | 


me. They are very beautiful.” 

“Let’s talk about something 
please,” said I, disturbed. ‘‘You, for ex- 
ample. And your work.” 

He gave a little laugh—a laugh that 
seemed to indulge me—tenderly. Oh! It 
was too sudden, too upsetting of every 
tradition with which I had been raised. 
And yet it was unmistakable: The man 
was making love to me, and I liked it! 

“There is very little to tell,’ said he. 
“T am a business man, an outsider here. 
They let me come once in a while and listen 
to their gabble on polities, the revolution, 
art, what not! It does me good. Because, 
of course, selling art is much like selling 
anything else. Excepting one’s soul, per- 
haps. In my line a bit of that has to go, 
too, with almost every deal. Some day I 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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y When the boss wants that 
long letter at lunch time 


Eat the confection that is a food. 
Planters Pennant Salted Pea- 
nuts are as good for you as they 
are good to taste. The very fin- 
est, biggest peanuts in the whole 
ges crop. Roasted to a crisp, savory 
brown and salted just right to 
add zest to appetite. Nothing 
you could choose for lunch could 
be more tempting nor more full 
of real food value. The familiar 
glassine bag is overflow- 
ing with delicious, 
strength-building nutri- 
ment in easily digested 
form. Just 5c. Every- 
where. 


Made by Planters Nut & 
Chocolate Co., Wilkes- 
Barren baw puttolk, . Vas. 
BiG-s.t. ounne Ne WoO tke, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


MR. PEANUT 
REG, US PAY. OFF 


Send 75c for a pound of 
the delicious Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts 
in the blue tin box—sealed 
to keep the nuts crisp 
and fresh, 


Lorlera 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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The “Household Guide” to home paint 
and decorating prevents disappointme: 


HO has not seen the different kinds o 


that come when the wrong paint, varn 
or enamel is used? Who will not welcome th 


to purchase his paints, varnishes, stains, and 
from a merchant equipped with this remarka 
Remember, only a Sherwin-Williams agent 


Household Guide. 


, 
. 


| 


1 pound 


WHY S WP COVERS 


1 pound 


1 pound 


more surface per gallon 


Hunters know that the finer the shot, the greater 
the spread and closer the cover. Painters know 
that the same applies to paint: the finer the lead 
and zinc, the greater the spread and covering 


power of paint. 


POUND of buckshot, spread 
on a square foot of space will 
cover 1/5; a pound of BB shot will 
cover 1/2; but a pound of fine bird 


shot will cover the entire square. 


The pigments of SW P (Sherwin- 
Williams House Paint) are refined 
to the greatest extremes possible, in 
chemical and mechanical science. 
Cheap paint cannot equal this fine- 
ness and spreading power because 
cheap paint is never so thoroughly 


ground. A gallon of SWP covers 
360 square feet with two coats of 
paint, while ordinary paint covers 


200 to 250 feet. 
The economy of SWP is clear 


on this account alone, but consider . 


also the paint’s greater durability. 

High quality of ingredients and fine- 
ness of grinding both mean ability 
of paint to resist exposure to the 
weather where cheap paint cracks, 
crumbles, flakes, peels or chalks and 
must soon be renewed. 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS AND AN; 


Why do Sherwin-Williams go to 
such lengths as to own their own 
lead and zinc mines and smelt- 
ers—their own flaxseed crushers 
and oil refineries ? 


Answer: 
To assure high quality and 
uniformity, which are extremely 
uncertain where there is no 
control of raw materials from 
their source. 


Why do Sherwin-Williams grind 
their paints and enamels so long 
and so thoroughly, as against the 
faster, more common commercial 
method ? 


Answer: 
Because without such grinding 
the life of the paint is shortened. 


problems. 


Save the Household Guide and % 
it at home in a handy place © 


Mark on it the particular surface or article you have in 
mind to finish. The Guide covers the more common 
If you have some painting, varnishing, en-. 
ameling or staining problems in your home, not cow 
ered by the Guide, write us. 


Write for free booklet B45owithcomplete 
Household Guideand helpfulinformation 
on all painting, varnishing, staining and 
enameling. Valuable whether you do the 
work yourself or employ a master painter. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS. COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


The right finish for each surface 


Why do Sherwin-Willi 
the pick of the world’s ch: 
nish gums in the market; 
Zealand, Africa, East In 
other countries ? 
Answer: | 

Because of their great p 


as the largest manufac 
their kind. j 


Why do Sherwin -Williar 
tain the most complete T 
Service Department in i 


try? 


Answer: 
To study all painting, 
ing, staining and er 
needs of house, farm 
dustry and to guide th 
facture of the right 
for each need. 


A more extensive Guide will be found prominently displaye 
the store of any Sherwin-Williams agent—a part of his sert 


Send s50c (65c in Canada) for Home. 
Painting Manual, 177 pages, hand- | 
some full color plates, Most com- 
plete book on the subject ever pub- 
lished. Address Dept. B. 435. 


S/ 
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SAVE this guide for reference with your family. your painter and the Sherwin-Williams dealer 


CONDENSED 


HOUSEHOLD GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark Baca tel 


i 
a TO PAINT TO VARNISH TO STAIN TO ENAMEL 
Use product named below Use product named below Use product named below Use product named below 


S-W Auto Enamel: for the | S-W Auto Enamel Clear: S-W AutoE P-lassorted 
sag: ciate al au wT oeenay cane te canoe tities a ee eglgrs a ried 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS|| S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND SEATS Auto Seat Dressing 


SWP House Paint: a full oil 

gloss Old Dutch Enamel: full gloss 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish: for outside exposure 

dull finish 


“ S-W Handcraft Stain: ; 
é ish: Ic Penetrating spirit stain for 
Flat-Tone: ) Scar-Not Varnish: for wood g sp 
ei hat ye work only, such as beamed new hard wood Enameloid; assorted colors 
ceilings, etc. Floorlac: varnish and stain 
combined, new orold wood 


: Old Dutch Enamel : white 
: are Rexpar Varnish: weather re- ‘ ao ‘ ea : ’ 
Exterior SWP House Paint: S-W Oil Stain: for new wood Braye Ber) > gloss or rub- 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish: 
CONCRETE feespeerreeiaceenee hs fence Gh |e Teale yo: | 


Beri, Floorlac: a varnish and 
Scar-Not Varnish: gloss Shia asp tee | 


DOORS, Interior SWP House Paint: Velvet Finish Varnish No. | s.w Handcraft Stain: Enameloid: assorted colors 
1044: dries to a dull finish penetrating spirit stain for 


without rubbing new wood only 


Rexpar Varnish: Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
Exterior SWP House Paint: weather resisting spar S-W Oil Stain: for new wood gray, ivory For interior 
varnish and exterior use 


Bae toute Paint: , SEP steast 
etalastic(iron or wire only) o reservative ingle 
FENCES S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: Stain 


for rough work 


FLOORS : ; S-W Inside Floor Paint: Mar-Not Varnish: _| Floorlac: a varnish and S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
» Interior (wood). . stands repeated scrubbing water resisting. heel-proof stain combined the enamel-like finish 
S-W Concrete Floor Finish: S-W Concrete Floor Finish: 
wears well; washes well high-gloss; durable 
Enameloid: the decorative Scar-Not Varnish: . | Floorlac: a varnish and stain | Old Dutch Enamel: white 
enamel stands hard usage combined i 
gray. ivory, gloss or rubbed 
ve bogary effect 
Enameloid: assorted colors Reh iit perseather S-W Oil Stain: for new wood | Enameloid: assorted colors 
HOUSE OR GARAGE on a8 Rexpar Varnish: S-W Preservative Shingle | Old Dutch Enamel: 
Exterior SWP House Paint: weather resisting Stain: enduring gloss 
S-W Inside Floor Paint: Mar-Not Varnish: Sym, oe 218. W Inside Floor Paint: 
stands repeated scrubbing protects the pattern the enamel-like finish 


Flat-Tone: flat oil paint 
SEW eAhaninumionGald Enameloid: assorted colors 
Paint 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: S-W_ Preservative Shingle 
Metalastic: Stain: 
Ebonol: black coal tar paint 


S-W Family Paint: ay Floorlac: (inside use) a var- : 
SENAY NCS artale ele ornts. pisiiniasn soe 4 MSapen erat datlaeeat ten Rexpar Varnish: , oS coe hie ot Enameloid: assorted colors 
Flat - Tone; the washable, flat Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
WALLS, Interior (Plaster or oil paint gray,ivory; glossorrubbed 
Wallboard) SWP House Paint: effect 
a full oil gloss Enameloid: assorted colors 
Enameloid: high gloss Rexpar Varnish: Floorlac: a varnish and Old Dutch Enamel : white, 
assorted colors durable, elastic stain combined heddak » gloss or rub- 


one S-W Handcraft Stain: 
an opiate be rub . penetrating spirit stain for | Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gh glo e rub- new hardwood gray, ivory; dull or gloss; 


Ze SWP House Paint: gloss bed to a dull finish ‘ > 
WOODWORK, Interior... Bere ete af S-W Oil Stain: aristocrat of enamels,spec- 
4 Flat-Tone: fiat oi! paint Velvet Finish Varnish No. fcr new soft wood ified by leading ieciteces 


fan Boles tulipeeous Floorlac: for new or old wood; | Enameloid: assorted colors 
g a varnish and stain combined 


CEILINGS, Interior oil paint 


NOTE: Best results can be 


prepared directions on labels. 


had by following the ad eel I HE SHER WIN- W, ILLIAMS Co. sen er | | 


To withstand the weather To renew furniture To keep attractive 
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To enrich hard 
wood 


For cheerful 


satisfactory walls 


To keep linoleum 
like new 


To make it “‘new”’ 


To properly finish 
woodwork 


For better-looking 
radiators 


To make toys “new” 
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HARDWOOD-TILE | 
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the vacuum cleaner with the VacMop 


HE Vac-Mop, given 

only with the Sweeper- 

Vac, provides yet other im- 

portant uses for this famous 
all-purpose Cleaner. 


Hardwood floors, linoleumand 
walls are now mopped by vac- 
uum, eliminating the shaking 
of mops and chasing dirt. 

Plus the Vac-Mop and remarkably 
efficient attachments, the Sweeper- 
Vac also combines both types of vac- 
uum cleaners in one. It cleans by 
strong suction plus a motor-driven 
brush, or, when desired, by powerful 
suction alone. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
164 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 


Kindly send, without obligation, your book- 
let describing the two-in-one Sweeper-Vac 
and its wonderful Vac-Mop. 
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am going to be rich, and then perhaps I 
can take time to cultivate a few ideas of 
my own. Meanwhile I bask in the accom- 
plishments of people who excite my spiritual 
curiosity and stimulate my imagination. 
Ah! That is the very finest sensation in 
the world—eh, what? To feel your intellect 
grow, to feel it strain at the leashes of your 
limitations—eh?”’ 

Never before in my life had a full-sized 
man with a proper tie and smartly brushed 
hair talked to me about his soul and his 
imagination! Fascinated I sat and watched 
him like a quiet little mouse. And like 
some great Persian cat he played with me, 
but without claws. How cheap he made 
everyone else I had ever known seem in 
retrospect! How glad I was that I had 
made the break from home which led me to 
the side of this glorious creature! 

The party grew noisy, but it didn’t touch 
us, somehow. It was as if an invisible wall 
sprang up around us, so great was the soli- 
tude of our sympathy. Even when, later 
in the evening, the crowd, and we with it, 
began to circulate, the magic spell held. 
The Blue Kitten, Joel’s Coffee House, then 
back to the Village, and eventually to some- 
body’s studio, where incense was burning 
on the hearth, and Lila kept changing the 
records on the big new -phonograph— 
records that flooded the room with re- 
motely crashing music. ; 

Adrian and I sat on a low couch in the 
dimmest corner. I felt as though I had 
traveled ten thousand miles with him; that 
I had always known him; that I did not 
know him at all, and never would. Then 
he asked me to dance. I was in the seventh 
heaven when, just as Lila put on The 
Suwanee Waltz for the sixth time, Taylor, 
contrary to all the Village rules, cut in on 
Adrian and waltzed away with me. 

“Say, Nancy Tallyho!”’ said he crisply 
into my ear. “I just wanted to slip you a 
tip about Lee. He’s a bad egg, sister, so 
look out for him!”’ 

“T don’t believe it!’’ I whispered indig- 
nantly. “‘What do you mean?” 

“Oh, he can’t hurt you if you don’t take 
him seriously,” Taylor amended. ‘“He’s a 
holy terror with the women, that’s all: He 
hands ’em all about the same line, as far 
as I can make out. Don’t fall for it, old 
stocking, that’s the girl.” 

He might as well have talked to a stone 
fence. 

“So I’m simple, eh?”’ said I. “ButIam 
a great little chaperon for myself, thanks!’’ 

“Yes, you’re a wise guy, but you don’t 
know anything!” grunted Taylor. 

And then at length it was time to go. 

I lay long awake on my strange bed, for 
I had spent-the night at Esther Mathews’ 
studio, it being so very late when the party 
broke up that I was afraid to return to the 
settlement house. Adrian’s image hung 
vividly before me, his moist yellow eyes 
devouring me, his presence almost as real 
as when we had danced together. I was no 
fool, no child, and my realization shocked 
me. I hadn’t really needed to be told all 
that by Taylor. 

I knew Adrian was dangerous, and with 
a little chill of horror I discovered that I 
liked him for it. 

But I didn’t trust him. He represented 
a code, a method of life too utterly foreign 
to all my beliefs. Suddenly I longed for 
protection—for Aunt Ellen and the settle- 
ment house even. That was the answer. 
I would stay with her; it was better, safer 
in every way. Two crazy, inexperienced 
girls such as Lila and myself had no busi- 
ness living in a studio alone; it simply 
wasn’t right! 

In the morning I was up very late. 
Esther Mathews had gone to work, leaving 
coffee and a note. But late as it was I de- 
termined to go first of all to that studio 
on the south side of the Square and tell 
them we would not take it. Then I would 
break the news to Lila. 

Hastily throwing on my clothes and gulp- 
ing down the remnant of hospitality left me 
on the stove, I went out to make this plan 
a fact. But Lila was ahead of me. 

As I entered the lower hall and began 
climbing the echoing wooden stairs to our 
prospective lodging, I heard her strident 
voice giving directions to some persons 
unseen. 

“Put them over there in the corner!’ 
she was shouting. ‘‘No—over there. Be 
careful with that canvas, please! Now the 
other trunk—that’s it!”’ 

At which juncture I appeared, breath- 
less, in the doorway. She turned upon me 


| with a shrill squeal of delight, a big smudge 
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across her face, a businesslike smock pro- 
tecting her clothing. 

“Give me credit, kid!”’ she cried. “And 
call me friend! I got up early and moved 
us) in—your trunk and all! There was a 
message about this heavenly place waiting 
when I got in last night, and I thought we 
couldn’t afford to miss the chance, and here 
we are. That’s what I call service!” 

“But, Lila!’’ I cried, completely dazed. 
“The deposit for the rent? I thought 
you a ee 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said she. ‘‘I bor- 
rowed it from your Aunt Ellen!” 


Iv 


F SOMEBODY else runs you into a 

situation that you have determined to 
avoid because you liked it too well, you will 
probably shrug your shoulders, pretend it 
was inevitable, and accept it. 

A week after finding my things all nicely 
settled in the studio I felt as though I had 
never lived in any other manner. To eat 
and sleep when I liked—or, at worst, when 
Lila Hoadley liked—to come in when I 
pleased, to sit up unconscionably late—all 
that was, at first, such a fascinating nov- 
elty that my time was fully occupied doing 
it. I would rather spend the whole of an 
afternoon in the Blue Kitten drinking 
coffee with the gang than to work at all. 

And then in the evenings there was often 
Adrian, who when he was in town was 
usually with me. His profession seemed to 
take him away from the city quite fre- 
quently, on visits to various artists or 
clients throughout the country. 

We had fallen into a curious relationship 
as the weeks went on, never speaking of 
what was uppermost in both our minds. 
Yet our intimacy was there—strong and 
undeniable, but with something of the 
quality of dynamite in precarious storage. 
Everything was all right just so long as 
nothing occurred to explode it. — Lila 
nagged me a good deal about the affair. 

“Why the devil don’t you work it for 
what it’s worth, Nancy?” she said to me 
petulantly one day after more than two 
months of this had gone by. “‘The man is 
demented about you, and he’s a dealer. 
Why don’t you get him to put your stuff 
on sale? We are going to starve to death in 
short order, otherwise, so far as I can see?”’ 

“No, we won't!” I said laughingly. 
“Because I’d actually rather work than 
have that happen. Besides, Adrian knows 
too much about art for me even to show 
him my pictures.” 

“You let the rest of the crowd look at 
your paintings,’ she complained. ‘‘Why 
not the one who can do most for you?”’ 

“T’ve told you—because it’s not good 
enough!’ I repeated impatiently. 

“Well, then,” said Lila, “you might stick 
some of it in the show Esther is going to 
hold in the back room of the Blue Kitten. 
It’s the annual Village Independents, but 
you don’t have to belong. Go on, hang 
something there!”’ 

Well, it was sweet of Lila to say “‘some- 
thing,’”’ just as if I had a dozen canvases, 
while as a matter of fact I had only my 
Italiana and one other, a view of the 
Square, besides my little water-color flower 
sketches. And of course it would never do 
to show those bromidic little bunches of 
asters, morning glories, and so on. Any- 
way, I didn’t have them now. Lila was 
unaware of the fact, but these flower pieces 
were scattered around town at the offices of 
various post card and advertising concerns 
as samples of my work. 

For the truth of the matter was that liv- 
ing in New York was costing about four 
times what I had calculated on, and I 
wasn’t such a nut but that I could now see 
art was going to be a longer study than I at 
first believed. My instructor had taken 
one look at Italiana and said a mouthful 
that I was not likely to forget in a hurry. 
All this, and the high rent, plus the fact 
that Lila had now frankly become a finan- 
cial responsibility, able to pay her way only 
with her optimistic presence, had combined 
to eat into my fifteen hundred dollars most 
alarmingly. And judging from my Brother 
Bobby’s infrequent and noncommittal let- 
ters there was no use in counting on any 
help from him. Besides, I had promised to 
go home if I made a flop of it, and I now 
felt that I could not go back—never, never! 

Hence my secret trips to the advertising 
agencies. If I could sell hack work and 
keep it a secret it would help us along, and 
if none of Lila’s set of intellectual, uncom- 
mercial friends got to know about it—why, 
it would be no disgrace to commercialize 
my art. Besides, it wasn’t my real art that 
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“Say, Nancy!’’ she broke out after a 
minute of silence. “It’s bully of you paying 
up like that! I—well, I got a little money 
this morning, myself, and I was going to 
pay the rent. But so long as you’ve al- 
ready done it, what say we give a party 
tonight instead? Ask in all the bunch— 
you put up ten if you’ve still got it, and I’ll 
put up the same. Yes?” 

“That’s how!”’ said I, mechanically con- 
senting. It was so like her. 

“Good!” said she. ‘‘I’ll go round up the 
makings and a few of the gang, and see you 
about six tonight. Say, by the way, who 
are you going to work for?” 

“Adrian Lee,” said I. “I start in at the 
gallery tomorrow!”’ 

“Work for him!’’ she shrieked. “You 
poor dumb-bell! Well, I suppose that’s 
New England for you! Good heaven, be- 
fore I’d dream of letting a man I was crazy 
over see me in his office every day! First 
thing you know he’ll mistake you for the 
telephone or some other piece of furniture!’’ 

“And then again he may find I’m a piece 
of furniture he can’t get along without.” 

“Nix!”’ said she. ‘“Adrian’s sort only 
want what they can’t get, and can only see 
the wrens they have to chase with an opera 
glass!” 

And with that she flounced out, leaving 
me to a day devoted to the exquisite pleas- 
ure of marching boldly into places where 
I owed money and paying it up. 

Late in the afternoon I was back at the 
studio, washing my hair—because, of 
course, washing one’s hair is an inevitable 
preliminary to any feminine enterprise of 
importance. At any rate I washed it and, 
with it hanging down my back over a 
towel, was sewing little white cuffs and 
collar to the black gown I intended wearing 
to work, when the doorbell rang. 

Now I don’t know why it is, but every 
woman living loathes answering the bell 
while she is drying her hair, even when it’s 
a good head like mine. She’ll go, of course, 
but it’s always with mumbled protest as if 
the caller should have exercised a little 
second sight in such a matter. And so, 
grumbling, I pushed the button in the hall, 
and then flew around the room tucking 
things out of sight, the way girls who live 
as we did always have to. And just as I was 
in the act of thrusting my sewing basket 
under a couple of sofa cushions a familiar 
voice spoke behind me. 

“That ought to be useful,’ it said. 
“specially if an unwelcome guest was 
to sit on it!” 

I whirled around, and there was Easy! 
His big quiet presence seemed to fill even 
our enormous room, and for an instant I 
felt as though the whole village of Little 
Cape had moved in. 

“David Cooper!” said I stupidly. ‘‘How 
did you get here?” ” 

“Much the usual way,’’ he admitted. 
“Train, Subway, flight of stairs. And now 
that’s over, will you let me stay a few 
moments?”’ 

“Of course,’”’ said I, my heart in an un- 
expected flutter. 

His sudden appearance upset me. It was 
exactly as though he had done it on pur- 
pose, this walking in on me at the very 
moment when I was going to a whole new 
sort of life with another man. However, 
the thought of Adrian, rich salve to my 
wounded feelings, gave me courage to smile 
cordially at Easy. Somebody wanted me, 
believed in me, if David Cooper didn’t! 

“Come in, and everything!” said I. “Sit 
down. Look out! That’s where the pin- 
cushion is. Sit over here and tell me all the 
news! What on earth brought youtotown?” 

“Official business,’’ he said with pride. 
“T’m in the Federal service now. My, but 
you look pretty, Nancy! Where’d you get 
all that hair?”’ 

“Never mind my hair!’”’ said I impa- 
tiently. ‘Tell me about Little Cape. 
About Bobby—how is Bobby? His letters 
are so unsatisfactory.”’ 

Easy gave me a piercing look that I 
couldn’t understand. ‘‘Bobby is getting 
along remarkably well,” said he. “I should 
have thought you would know.” 

“That’s great!’’ said I with a big sigh of 
relief. ‘He never writes much about him- 
self. And the aunts—have you seen them? 
Oh, tell me everything—even about those 
awful Bowditches!”’ 

“Well, they’ve bought the Hoadley 
place, you know,”’ said he. 

“No!” I cried. “Across from our house? 
Oh, Easy, you don’t mean it!” 

“T certainly do!’ said he. ‘‘They are 
tearing down the barns and putting up a 
movie theater with four shops under the 
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A pure silk sock, 
twisted with artifi 
cial silk, that you 
may buy at fifty 
cents. A wonderful 
combination of wear 
and appearance. Ask 
your dealer. 
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front of it—darnedest looking building you 
ever saw in your life!” 

“How hateful!’”’ I exclaimed. 

“T thought you’d approve of our getting 
a picture house in town,” said he dryly. 
““And what is more, I should have sup- 
posed that sale was one thing you would 
have been certain to know about.” 

“But why?” I asked. ‘I never see any- 
one from home.” 

“But it was your roommate who sold 
them the place,’’ he explained. ‘‘Got ten 
thousand for it, I understand. That ought 
to be useful!’’ 

“Lila Hoadley!” I cried. ‘‘Why, of 
course she’s owned it since the old lady 
died. I never thought. And only this 
morning Why, the grafter! Easy, 
are you sure?”’ 

“Of course I am,” said he. ‘‘Now see 
here, Nancy—about you. Why haven’t 
you written?” 

“‘T tore your letters up,’’ said I, too be- 
wildered by my discovery about Lila to 
pretend with him. “I-—well, I thought I 
was putting Little Cape behind me, but it 
seems I was not!” 

“Not while I belong there!” said Easy. 
“Lookee, hon! I’m probably going to 
make you mad, coming here after your 
saying you’d never speak to me again, but 
I was pretty sick to see you.” 

“Can’t we forget all that?’ I begged. 
‘Easy, tell me some more about—home! 
And about you and this Federal thing— 
what do you mean by that?” 

‘Well, it’s this way!’”’ Easy began, set- 
tling his huge shoulders in the old familiar 
way that he had when he was about to try 
to talk in words of more than one syllable. 
“You see I had this traffic-cop job. It ran 
to bigger things than I thought. It wasn’t 
only Spinelli’s having no license to run a 
ear, or Max Engle, the Dutchie from up on 
the hill, making bad hooch and selling it to 
our boys around town, although it made 
me slippery all over to see the damn hulk, 
who can’t even speak English, poisoning 
our fool kids that way. And what I’m 
trying to tell you is that—well, the traffic- 
cop job turned out to be a political one, 
see? Since you left, Old Jansen, that big 
bum who used to run the ice business, has 
somehow got to be probate judge and town 
clerk rolled into one. And he got Spinelli 
on the board of selectmen, and first thing 
I knew I was working for them and I didn’t 
crave my soup! No, Nancy, not when it 
came to allowing Max Engle to run the 
stuff down the street in his flivver so open 
Mes couldn & smell his gasoline for the stink 
of it!’ 

“But you have always known Max 
made hooch!”’ said I. 

“‘But I wasn’t always an officer,’”’ said 
Easy, twisting his eyebrows at me. ‘“ Well, 
those and a number of other things began 
to annoy me considerable. So I quit—at 
least they all think I have quit—and set up a 
carpenter shop again. And so J have set up 
shop. But what they don’t know, and 
musth’t know just yet, is that I pried me 
off a Federal revenue agent’s job. The for- 
eign trash in our town is a bad thing, 
Nancy, and the worst thing about them is 
that they do most of the bootlegging. If 
they would content themselves with steal- 
ing our land by working their whole families 
on it and feeding ’em trash while they sell 
the sound product, or if they’d rest on 
cheap shops selling poor stuff, or even 
with worming their way into local politics 
on the strength of being thoroughly 
crooked—why, mebbe they wouldn’t have 
pulled my cork so. But when folks com- 
mence adding active crime to their accom- 
plishments I am just naturally goaded into 
action against my will.” 

“Basy,” said I, my eyes sticking out of 
my head, “this is breathless! Just what 
are you after now?” 

“T’ll tell you, hon,” said Easy, whose 
clear eyes had never left mine, “‘but don’t, 
of course, speak to Miss Hoadley about it. 
She is probably O. K., but just the same I 
rete like her not telling you about that 
sale 

“Neither do I!’”’ said I hotly. “‘Go on, 
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asy 

ie Well, it’s like this!”’ said he. “‘ There is 
a gang of bootleggers recently started oper- 
ating along our neck o’ the woods. My 
boss got a hunch the stuff came through 
our town, and set me to watch. Well, I’ve 
done so, and it’s not the Spinellis nor 
Max—they’re nickel-in-the-slot tunes, all 
of ’em! So I took another tack and caught 
a breeze. Only one family in town had 
grown unreasonably prosperous—the Bow- 
ditches.” 
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“But, Easy, what nonsense!” I cried. 
“They are a hard-working decent family. 
Although I have never liked them, I’m 
going to grant them that! “ 

eL admit it looks a lot like real business 
enterprise,” said Easy. ‘‘But wait until I 
tell you some more. [ couldn’t get a thing 
on them—I haven’t yet. And still and all, 
pretty soon I get word from my chief that 
a man by the same name— perhaps a cousin 
of theirs, see?—is believed to be the chief 
Indian in this new crowd that’s blowing 
along our coast. I’m told to look out for 
him. They haven’t a thing to go on except 
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be the thing I’m trailing at this particular 
moment.” 

“Phew!” said I, laughing. ‘‘Why, you 
might go on the lecture platform if the 
police game stops paying salaries!”’ 

‘‘Say, hon, forgive a poor kluck!” he ex- 
claimed contritely, stopping in the excited 
walk he had started up and down the 
room. ‘“‘Anybody would think I had come 
here to talk about myself, when what I 
really craved was to know about you. You 
are still Nancy Steerforth—thank the good 
Lord for that! But how about art, and so 
forth? Sold any yet?” 

“No,” said I, “but I—I 
have a picture in an exhi- 
bition, and—well, I’m going 
on with my studies.” 

He frowned at me se- 
verely. 

“Nancy, I told you so!” 
said he. “Why on earth do 
you stick it out?” 

“Notselling doesn’t mean 
a thing!’’ I replied hotly. 
“Lots of the best artists 
don’t, for years and years.” 


Every Woman Living Loathes Answering the Bell While She is Drying Her Hair, 
Even When it’s a Good Head Like Mine 


a snapshot some fast worker managed to 
get. Personally I have it figured that he’s 
in New York, and I’ve come down to get 
in touch with headquarters here, and see if 
I can pry off a little help from them. He’s 
a big catch if I can land him, hon.”’ 

“Well, Easy,” said I, “‘it all seems too 
ridiculously impossible’ to be real. To 
think of you caring enough about enforc- 
ing prohibition to want to clean up like 
this!” 

He made a wide gesture with his open 
hands. 

“Oh, what I care about is Little Cape. 
And all the other places like it—towns with 
any imported disease that needs curing. An 
officer is a kind of doctor, see? Nancy, I 
know you don’t give a damn, but I’m be- 
ginning to realize trachoma and smallpox 
and so forth aren’t the only diseases that 
ought to be looked for at Ellis Island. 
There’s a lot of germs don’t show, and get 
by there—and they come to life and hatch 
out in a town like Little Cape. If they’d 
only give us a chance to fumigate the ones 
we’ve got already before they rush any 
more in! I tell you, Nancy; this bootleg- 
ging is only one of the things I want to see 
stopped. Bootlegging merely happens to 


“Don’t they, just!’’ he flung back at me, 
“Nancy, you are a peach, my very dear, 
but as an artist you’re a wonderful cook. 
Why on earth won’t you admit it and hop 
along home? You’ll never sell one of those 
cow licks of yours in a thousand years.” 

funny weakness came over me when 
he said that. Because I felt it, for the mo- 
ment, horribly true. I went over and 
grabbed him by the lapels. 

“Hasy!’’ I said. “Don’t, please! I can’t 
come—not just yet. There are things which 
keep me here. My work. And I do get dis- 
couraged. Believe me, there are heaps of 
times when the safe sweet street down 
East, with the big trees—well, it was pretty 
good, as I remember it! But I realize it is 
only my sentimental side that betrays me 
into that. It’s nothing but a habit of 
mind—my subconscious, inherited instincts 
which my true ego should be able to over- 
come. I mean intellectually, if you under- 
stand me!’’ 

“‘T don’t understand you,” said Easy, his 
hands slipping over mine. “But I do wish 
you’d come home—with me!” 

Well, it’s an awful thing to confess, be- 
cause of course I was crazy about Adrian, 
but for a moment I felt as if Easy was the 
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been thrown by their fickle and febrile and 
undependable public. We had in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, which did not reduce the 
taxes, fifty-eight Republicans in the Senate, 
and thirty-seven Democrats, and Brother 
Hiram Johnson, of California, calling him- 
self Republican and Progressive in order to 
be able to get a start from either foot. In 
the House there were 298 Republicans and 
130 Democrats, with one Socialist and six 
vacancies when the session closed. 

We would have had in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, which goes into session on the 
first Monday in December of this year, and 
which cannot reduce the taxes, fifty-three 
Republicans in the Senate, forty-two Dem- 
ocrats, and one Farmer-Labor adherent— 
would have had, had not death intervened 
in several instances, with resultant losses to 
the Republicans; as was the case when a 
Democrat succeeded the late Senator Nich- 
olson, of Colorado, and the unterrified and 
practically unclassed Magnus Johnson.came 
after the late Senator Nelson, of Minnesota. 
When you whittle off one vote from a politi- 
cal majority in a legislative body like the 
Senate or the House, you really cut into 
the majority for two votes—the one that is 
lost and the one that is gained by the oppo- 
sition. Consequently, as will be shown 
further on, the Republicans in the Senate 
are hanging on to their control by their lac- 
erated finger tips. 

Those imposing figures, 298 Republicans 
to 180 Democrats, of the House of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress were revised by 
the voters of the 1922 election in a manner 
rude to the point of brutality—heinous, in 
fact. The compilation of the latest edition 
of the Congressional Directory shows 223 
Republicans, 206 Democrats, one Independ- 
ent, one Socialist, one Farmer-Labor, and 
three vacancies. Heedless of exhortations 
to support the Administration they so tre- 
mendously put into power two years before, 
the people trimmed 150 majority—seventy- 
five seats—off the Republican membership 
and left that outfit suffering horribly from 
the results of this drastic operation. 


Mischievous Voters 


Now, even a legislative body of 435 mem- 
bers, which is the membership of the House, 
can be worked as is required by the politics 
of the arising situations with so small a 
majority as seventeen votes, for there is a 
partisan Rules Committee and some other 
little governing gadgets that help in that 
regard; but that sort of manipulation and 
control requires that every member of the 
majority shall be true-blue, subject to dis- 
cipline, and ready to take and obey orders. 
It requires a solidarity that will withstand 
all shocks and all intrigue. Right here is 
where the voting public, the unstable vot- 
ing public, operating off its own for once, 
played it low down on the Republicans, for 
although they conferred an apparent ma- 
jority of seventeen on the. Republicans in 
mocking lieu of the 150 majority they had, 
they in reality handed the Republicans a 
lemon bigger than the Capitol dome and 
sourer than Senator Lodge’s attitude to- 
ward the League of Nations. 

The mischievous voters scattered among 
that ostensible saved-from-the-wreck band 
of 223 Republicans about twenty-five Pro- 
gressives, and so on, and these promptly got 
together and announced that they intend to 
act as a Progressive Bloc, neither Republi- 
can nor Democratic, but particularly not 
Republican save when they feel like it; and 
said, further, that the only time they would 
show even symptoms of feeling like it would 
be when the Republicans indorsed their 
measures and supported them. They an- 
nounced that the Republican majority, the 
Rules Committee, the Grand Old Party and 
all the rest of the machinery would be wel- 
come to do as they directed, but as for the 
Progressive Bloc doing anything the Re- 
publican majority desired, that was pre- 
posterous and would remain so. They said 
they intend to introduce a few wrinkles in 
independent voting and maneuvering, to 
say nothing of expert balancing of power 
that will establish them as the one factor to 
be reckoned with if there is to be any legis- 
lation at all next session. 

It does not take a very wide or detailed 
knowledge of legislative procedures to grasp 
the fact that in a lawmaking body where 
the majority has but a surplus of seventeen 
votes over the opposition the splitting off 
of twenty-five members who are counted in 
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making up that controlling seventeen means 
that the so-called majority is thereby re- 
duced to a minority. Nor does it require 
much political acumen to reach the con- 
clusion that if these twenty-five votes shall 
combine with the opposition the majority 
cannot do much about it but rage and tear 
such hair as it possesses. Further, as the 
opposition has but one object in its political 
life, which is to make things more difficult 
for the majority, the feasibility of such 
combinations from time to time is apparent 
even if the measures supported are not 
originally of Democratic or opposition origi- 
nation, and are of the Progressive brand, on 
the theory that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and that whatever harasses the Re- 
publicans is water on the Democratic wheel 
even if the grist ground is Progressive grist. 

The situation is identical in the Senate so 
far as the potential trouble-making abilities 
of the so-called Progressives are concerned. 
The Republicans have a majority of only 
about half a dozen votes; exactly how many 
must await the official roll after the Senate 
assembles and the alignments of various 
senators who are merely nominal in their 
partisan allegiances are shown. But if 
three or four Progressives and the other in- 
dependents combine, the Republican ma- 
jority dies the death. It requires less than 
a half dozen in combination against it to 
make the Republican majority inoperative 
on any partisan measure. 

That is the fix the Grand Old Party is 
in in the Senate. 

The most important adjuncts of the work 
of the Senate and the House are the com- 
mittees. All legislation is shaped in com- 
mittee, and most of the actual work done 
therein. The majority always seeks to con- 
trol, and does control, the important com- 
mittees; but in the case of the forthcoming 
Senate, which, on the inside, is a body 
wherein precedent, seniority and other ac- 
customed fraternities are paramount, there 
is a situation that is causing the gravest 
concern among the Republican leaders and 
that is likely to create a disturbance that 
will embroil the whole session. 

The two most important committees in 
the Senate are the Finance Commit- 
tee and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. All revenue measures, including 
tariff and taxation, go to the Finance Com- 
mittee, and all railroad measures go to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. The great 
power of every committee rests in its chair- 
man. Consider this, therefore: The three 
questions that will be most troublesome, 
most dangerous in a political sense, and 
most important in an election sense, are 
taxes, tariff and railroads. Sitting second 
from the top, on the majority side of both 
the Finance Committee and the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, is Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, the greatest insurrectionist 
of them all; most radical in his tariff, his 
tax and his railroad views. Senator Smoot 
outranks La Follette on Finance, and Sen- 
ator Cummins outranks him on Interstate 
Commerce. 


Committee Chairmanships 


Senator Smoot was chairman of the great 
Public Lands Committee in the last Con- 
gress, as well as high up on Appropriations, 
Finance and Pensions. The task of the 
Committee on Committees will be to use 
Smoot to block La Follette on Finance, and 
to try to use Cummins to block him on In- 
terstate Commerce. Now that may be 
simple enough on Finance, depending on 
how Senator Smoot looks at it, but it will 
not be so simple on Interstate Commerce, 
because Senator Cummins has an ambition 
to be elected president pro tempore of the 
Senate, a vital place now that the Vice 
President, who is the presiding officer of the 
Senate, has become President. Senator 
Cummins has had long and loyal Republi- 
can service, having first come to that body 
in 1908, and he is a poor man. The $4,500 
additional in salary he would receive over his 
senatorial salary for the presidency pro 
tempore would be most welcome to him, 
and he wants the place. Naturally, his col- 
leagues want to give it to him, but there 
sits La Follette, next in line for the chair- 
manship of the great Interstate Commerce 
Committee, and who can tell what would 
be sought in the way of radical railroad leg- 
islation by this foe of the railroads with 
La Follette as chairman? Or what would 
happen, in the way of disruption by the 
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How a whole town 
gota Red Edge on 


NE of our salesmen, bent on the 
laudable purpose of selling Red 
Edge in a certain town in Alabama, 
had to convert the whole foundry in- 
dustry of that city before he could 
sell a single shovel. 


““We’ve tried Red Edges,”’ said the 
first purchasing agent he approached, 
“and they’re too good. There are 
five pipe foundries in this town, and 


our hands are nomads, shifting con- 
tinuously from one foundry to another. We 
tried furnishing our men with Red Edge, and 
every time a man quit his job the Red Edge 
went with him. He just wasn’t going to lose 
a shovel that had such lightness and balance 
and bite to it. You can’t blame a fellow for 
freezing onto a good shovel. But I’m not 
going to buy Red Edge Shovels for every 
foundry in this burg.” 


“Tf I can get the other foundries to buy Red 
Edge, will you play, too?” asked the salesman. 
‘You bet you,” replied the P. A. 


That was only a few months 
ago. Today Red Edges 
are flashing in all five of 
pu ~=«ctthose foundries, and the 
}— other industries in that lo- 
/ cality are rapidly adopting 
Red Edge as a standard. 


MORAL: It is good business 
and real economy to supply 
your men with shovels that 
you can’t pry them 
loose from. A good 
tool always makes a 
better workman. Buy 
the shovels with the 
chrome nickel steel 
blade, that outwear 
two or three ordinary 
shovels. Buy Red 
Edge. Then watch 
7em. 


The Wyoming 
Shovel Works 


Wyoming, Pa. 


We spent 50 years 

learning to make 

one grade of 
shovel 
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Eight different size 
drill points furnished 
free with this drill, 


holes 


eight different 
sizes” 
SAYS MR. PUNCH 


Mr. Punch, the automatic 
drill, hurries through hard- 
wood without splitting it, 
through softwood without 
mushing it, through plaster 
without cracking it. You 
push—he twists. Quick, 
clean holes—any size— 
that’s his job. 

In the handle of Mr. 
Punch are eight different 
size drill points, each in a 
separate compartment. 
Sizes from 1-16 to 11-64 
inches. Drill is 10 inches 
long. Weighs 8 ounces. 
Exposed metal parts are 
nickel-plated, highly 
polished. 

Sold by good hardware 
stores everywhere. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


Send for free booklet— 
“The House that 
Jack Fixed” 


Full of interest for the home 
tinker. Your name and address 
on a postcard brings it. 


Goodell-Pratt Co. 


Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Mr. Punch says: Mf Sl 

- 
“Give me to the ane 
home tinker for tee \ 
Christmas.” eS al 


GOODELL 
_ PRATT 


1500 GOOD TOOLS 
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Progressives of majority plans, if La Fol- 
lette is not given the place to which he is 
entitled by seniority and precedent? 

Again, consider the predicament of the 
Republicans with their almost vanished 
majority in regard to these very subjects of 
tariff, taxes and railroads, which are vital 
in an election sense as well as of principal 
concern to the people. Obviously the Re- 
publicans, being in majority in the Senate 
and House, should try to do something 
along tariff, taxation and railroad lines to 
adjust inequalities, limit burdens, and get 
reductions in the rates pertaining to all 
three; but, with equal obviousness, if the 
Republicans try to do something, what 
they will try to do will be conservative in 
nature rather than radical. What will hap- 
pen if the Republicans do open these sub- 
jects, with a radical balance of power in 
both Senate and House, and with the 
Democratic opposition eager and willing to 
do all that may be required in combination 
with these radicals to harass the Republi- 
cans? What sort of nonconservative meas- 
ures may be evolved and, in the present 
temper of the people, hailed as helpful? 
What sort of nonconservative, non-Repub- 
lican doctrine may be put forth and, even 
if not made into law, have the onus of its 
defeat laid to the Republicans? 


: Agricultural Conditions 


Further, suppose the Republicans, realiz- 
ing these things, shall decide to retain the 
| tariff laws, the tax laws, and hold the rail- 
road situation as it is, on the ground that 
though the present laws may be subject to 
criticism, new and revisionary legislation 
| may be worse than that in force at present; 
| suppose the Republicans decide on inaction 

rather than action. Then they are impaled 
on the other horn of the dilemma, because 
the radicals will at once point out that by 
| that inaction the Republican majority is 
| depriving the people of benefits that would 
accrue if the radicals could make their rem- 
edies effective by law. The Republicans ap- 
pear to be in the desolate situation of the 
willipus-wallapus, famed in mythology, 
which, as will be recalled, couldn’t live on 
land and died in the water. 

These are but hints of the Congressional 
| difficulties that are ahead of the Republi- 
|eans in the next Congressional session, 
which comes in the early months of a Presi- 
dential year. Naturally, the Republicans 
want to win the coming election. They 
want to retain their present power. What 
they do in Congress will have a great bear- 
ing on whether they will win or lose, because 
out in the country are several acute situa- 
| tions, in addition to the general situation 
herein described, and all these are subject 
to Congressional relief. At least, those who 
are concerned in them think they are, 
| which amounts to the same thing. 

Most important of these is the condition 
|of agriculture. The farmers are demand- 
ing help. Benjamin F. Yoakum, former 
president of the Frisco Railroad, and a great 
farmer himself, has made a study of crop 
dispositions in 1922. Exclusive of cot- 
|ton, tobacco and livestock, the American 
consumer paid $22,500,000,000 for farm 
products in 1922. The farmers, who are the 
producers, received $7,500,000,000 of this 
total for their products. The railroads got 
$500,000,000 for transportation of this prod- 


|uce, and $14,500,000,000, or twice as much 
| as the farmers got, went to the nonproduc- 


tive middlemen between the producer and 
the consumer. There is no shortage of 
| production. The consumer, which is the 
people, is paying high prices for the product, 
| and the farmer, owing to increased taxaticn, 
| high cost of labor and other conditions, is 
| facing bad living and economic conditions. 
__ These agricultural phases have ariscn 
from time to time in this country, and the 
farmer’s recourse has been an attempt at 
direct political action in the hope that with 
legislators favorable to the farmers eccndi- 
| tions may be legislatively improved. The 
farmer, in the mass, has the usual American 
idea that any economic ill can be cured by 
political legislative action—by making a 
law about it—and if the Republicans do not 
make the laws he thinks he wants he will 
try the experiment, so far as he is able to 
swing it, of putting into legislative and ex- 
ccutive ‘positions men who will make the 
laws he demands. And in a good many of 
‘the so-called Republican states the farmer 
has furnished the Republican votes. Fur- 
ther, what he can do is well instanced in 
the recent Minnesota senatorial election. 
| Thus it behooves the Republicans to pay 


| pretty close attention to the farmer, but 
| 
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there again they are faced with that radical 
balance of power, which is fluid enough to 
resolve itself into a potent revival of the 
former Farm Bloe, with much better chances 
of success for the legislation it desires than 
the former Farm Bloc had, and with a lion’s 
share of the credit if legislation ensues. 

This is but one of several situations that 
have a direct bearing on the Presidential 
prospects of the Republicans—the profes- 
sional Presidential prospects, because the 
actual Presidential prospects are tied up in 
the general political situation that is de- 
scribed in this article. Professionally the 
Republicans have one real candidate for 
the 1924 nomination, and a number by 
implication. The real candidate is President 
Coolidge,» made so by force of circum- 
stances, andinamostadvantageous position, 
because whatever of good will towards his 
party there is is Coolidge’s, and no blame 
attaches to him for whatever is in disfavor. 
If Coolidge takes firm hold, manages and 
controls his party, does not truckle to Con- 
gress, and can retain this good will his nomi- 
nation cannot be prevented by the other 
candidates against him. i 

The event must determine all this, but it 
is to be said that President Coolidge has 
had a longer, more thorough and more ef- 
fective political training than any other 
man who has been President in our time. 
He has been elected to public political office 
thirteen times, and has never been de- 
feated. He has been through the political 
mill from councilman for a small city in 
Massachusetts to Vice President of the 
United States, progressing up through 
county, legislative and gubernatorial offices 
in Massachusetts, and associated with that 
political expert, the late Senator Murray 
Crane. He will need no advice from poli- 
ticians as to how to play his politics, which 
is beginning to be apparent even to these 
dubious persons. He has the political 
knowledge and experience. If he develops 
leadership there will be no stopping him for 
the nomination. 


New England and the West 


The professional politicians know this, 
but they know also then when we get west 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh there begins a 
strong anti-New-England political preju- 
dice, and that the farther west we go the 
stronger the prejudice grows. It is dis- 
heartening to relate the fact, but it is a fact 
that the folks of the Central West, the Far 
West, the Northwest and the Southwest 
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matinées arranged by some of the parents, 
and see pictures of butterflies, fish, and so 
on. Whereupon the youngsters, declining, 
if they could, the free tickets, begged for 
dimes and scuttled around the corner to 
join a thousand more children at The Perils 
of Pauline. 

Nowadays we are making the lives of 
Robinson Crusoe, Buffalo Bill and any 
other adventurers far enough back in his- 
tory to make idealization possible. ‘‘ But, 
believe me,” said a sales manager with 
much earnestness, ‘‘you’ve got to take lib- 
erties and pack ’em full of fights or the 
public just won’t go, that’s all.” 

To return to the two pictures: I am sure 
that if they were shown to any group of 
critics, any civic or educational or religious 
organization in the country, any intellec- 
tual group whatever, it would be decided 
hands down that the public wanted most 
the South African picture. And the voice of 
the box office, representing in the event of 
8000 theater distribution at least 5,000,000 
people, says otherwise. 

The Miracle Man was a picture which 
almost everyone agreed was an outstanding 
achievement. It was art; it was clean; it 
taught a potent lesson for good; it made a 
lot of money. I recall its opening night in 
New York City. A friend said to me as we 
left the theater: ‘‘Now, that’s fine. Why 
don’t you make more pictures like that?” 

Which, of course, is like asking the book 
publishers: ‘‘Why don’t you make more 
ice that are good, great and highly profit- 
able? 

The layman figures that once you have a 
good picture you must then have the recipe 
for making more good pictures. 


Well, let us see what the recipe of The | 


Miracle Man was. 


Story, Star and Director 


A man came to New York one day, fired 
with the idea of making pictures. What he 
really wanted to make was money. He 
didn’t know anything about art and he 
wasn’t at all anxious to do good to the 
world. He had heard some lurid tales of 
financial successes in the picture game, and 
he was a good promoter, so he came with 
money. 

He sat about the hotels where the picture 
people congregate, and pretty soon he 
gathered from the general conversation 
that about the first step toward the making 
of successful pictures was to secure a suc- 
cessful director—a fond and superficial be- 
lief over which some wiser film men are 
still stubbing their financial toes; for a 
good director doesn’t necessarily make a 
good picture. 

“Who,” he asked naively, 
director?” 

It so happened that George Loane Tucker 
was at liberty at that time—just at that 
time, for good directors then and now are 
always in demand. And Mr. Tucker was 
one of the best. So the promoter went post- 
haste to get him. 

And also it so happened that I was lunch- 
ing with Mr. Tucker at the Lambs’ Club a 
few days later. He wanted to make several 
pictures and believed that leading exhibit- 
ors would finance them; and he suggested 
that I go forth and do this work for him. 
It was a practical idea, as has since been 
proved, but as an editor I was not free for 
any business project. He told me then of an 
offer he had just received and which he did 
not care to but might accept as a last finan- 
cial resort. 

Had he any picture themes in mind, 
I asked. 

Yes, but he was on the lookout for a big 
story. Did I know of one? 

That same afternoon Tom Meighan hap- 
pened into the Lambs’ and also happened 
to sit down in the chair I had just left. 
This was before he had achieved picture 
stardom and a fat contract, and he was 
gee and pertinaciously after a good 
job. 

“Star me in a picture,” he suggested. 

“All right,’”’ smiled Tucker. “‘Get mea 
story.” 

“T’ve got the greatest one ever,” said 
Meighan earnestly. ‘‘I mean, I know where 
I can get it.”” And he then with much con- 
viction related the plot of The Miracle 
Man, a novel by Frank L. Packard, the 
theatrical rights to which were owned by 
George M. Cohan. 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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What sort of care would you give 


thousand-dollar bills? 


Saxon Post Binders 
Endlock and Toplock 
Canvas Hinges 


Heavy, durable, blue slate canvas 
with leather corners over strong 
binder’s board covers. Two %o6”’ 
or %/’ sectional posts, heavily 
nickel plated. Saxon Binders are 
tremendously popular for their 
ruggedness and very low price. 


Celtic Post Binders 
Endlock and Toplock 
Metal Hinges 


The extra wearing qualities of the 
Metal Hinges, attractive appear- 
ance and low price, make the 
new ‘Celtic’? a good buy. Blue 
slate colored canvas binding with 
leather corners over heavy boards. 
Two %” or %.»” sectional posts, 
heavily nickel plated. Endlock 
operates by key, Toplock by push 
button. Buy these binders for big 
value. 


Norman Post Binders 
3/16 in. Solid and Sectional Posts 
Full duck binding with Texhide 


corners. Slotted top for quick, 
easy adjustment. Two %4¢”’ posts, 
either sectional or solid. Special 
sizes made to order with only 
standard punching gauges. Prac- 
tical office requirements for filing 
ring book sheets and punched 
papers. Solid posts, 6 in. high. 


WAV AS you keep thousand-dollar bills in 
any “‘happen-to-be-handy’’ drawer 
around the office? Of course not. Thousand- 
dollar bills are too precious to take chances 
with. 


Then what about your firm’s records? They 
couldn’t be replaced for several thousand- 
dollar bills. 


You think enough of your accounting rec- 
ords to lock them up in a safe—secure from 
fire hazards. Yet the danger to them through 
insecure bindings, rough usage, and possible 
loss is great—greater perhaps than the danger 
of fire. 


National Post Binders will protect your 
records under all sorts of handling that tear 
and damage sheets kept in flimsy, cheaply 
made binders. 


National Post Binders are strong, durable, 
good-looking, mechanically foolproof. They 
insure for your records permanency, safety, 
and convenience of reference. 


A push of a button or turn of a key unlocks 
the top cover for removal or insertion of 
sheets. Locked, the top cover grips both 
posts at once, affording security to the con- 
tents of the binder. Exposed parts are heavily 
nickeled and polished. A big range of stock 
sizes and styles is available, and special sizes 
can be quickly made to order. 


National bindings are of high-grade leather, 
corduroy, and canvas—a style for every pur- 
pose—many reinforced with metal caps and 
steel hinges. They last a lifetime and cost no 
more than the ordinary kind. 


Ask your stationer to show you National 
Post Binders and other National Business 
Equipment. Comparison will show you why 
National is preferred by business houses. 


Folder describing complete line of 
National Post Binders will be mailed 
you on request 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


New York, 54 Duane St., Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St, Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


National Blank Book Co. 


LOOSE LEAF Ee BOUND BOOKS 


© 1923, National Blank Book Co. 
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YOU ARE A 


HLOlURD  OpvereR 
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IKE the sieve, your skin is a mesh of tiny holes 
—pores. 
By working in harmony with these pores, 
Wright’s Health Underwear helps to keep you 
free from colds. 


Every day, your pores give off over a pound of 
poisonous excretion. If this matter is not absorbed, 
it clogs the pores. Your system becomes sensitive 
to colds. 

But Wright’s Health Underwear does absorb it 
—instantly. It keeps your body dry—at a warm, 
even temperature. The garment, instead of you, 
absorbs the shocks of sudden weather changes. 


Wright’s Health Underwear is knitted with a 
patented loop-stitch. This stitch increases the 


WRIGHT'S 


SIEVE 


natural absorbency of the wool in every garment 
The wool, too, is a non-conductor of heat. Thi: 
keeps your body-warmth in—and the cold out. I 
keeps you warm on the coldest days. It prevent 
that strain on your vitality which is caused by 
wearing insufficient underwear in winter. | 


Get Wright’s Health Underwear! Heavy, ligh 
or in between, there’s a weight to suit your persona 
preference and the climate in which you live. Buy 
it in all pure wool, in worsted, or in cotton-and! 
wool mixtures. In union suits or separate garments 


If you want complete information about Wright’ 
Health Underwear, write for our booklet, ‘Com: 
fort.”” Enclose your dealer’s name. And see the 
underwear itself at your favorite store. 


Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, INc., 74 Leonard Street, New Y 


Mills at Troy, N. Y. 
T HVE st Pelt Ne Ee Sei Ore 


PeO shale) 3 Yc EsAgkeoe 


Copyright, 1923, Wright's Underwear Company, Inc. 
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time and again, has saved the financial life 
of almost every concern when tons of money 
have been squandered upon a production 
aah that went contrariwise to the public 
will. 

In speaking of good pictures I mean 
those that are commercially good—success- 
ful, in other words. This is a fact article; 
so I shall not go into any discussion as to 
just what defines the goodness of pictures, 
whether it is art or preachment or com- 
mercial success, or what not. If pictures 
cannot be made profitably, however, how 
on earth can they be made at all? 

Just here I want to speak of one interest- 
ing phase of this broad and vibrant situa- 
tion—namely, the motion picture of today 
as it is affected by the youth of America. 

To begin with, this country of ours gov- 
erns today both the making and the market- 
ing of motion pictures. We make the 
pictures for the world to see. And no other 
country can make pictures to any great 


extent for the world unless we approve of | 


them. 


For instance, Great Britain is our best | 
foreign market; then come, in order, Aus- | 


tralia, Scandinavia, South America, France. 
It will be seen that the Anglo-Saxon influ- 
ence dominates in pictures today. 

We make 85 per cent of all the pictures 
shown in the 3000 or 3500 British theaters. 
And this is an important market. Rights 
for the United Kingdom to the best Amer- 
ican pictures used to reach $50,000; today 
they may go as high as $200,000; Chaplin’s 
Pilgrim has just sold for £35,000—and at 
any rate this additional income from the 
foreign field has saved the ledger balance 
on many an American picture and even 
helped finance some American producers 
in advance of the picture’s release. 

But here’s the point: Our own domestic 
market with its 15,000 theaters—this in- 
cludes Canada—is the greatest in the world. 
We have as many theaters here as there are 
in all the rest of the world put together. So 
we can or should afford to make pictures 
for this country alone, and to put such sums 
into them and make so many of them that 
the cream of them becomes almost inevi- 
tably the cream of the world’s markets. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, has a 
domestic market only about one-fifth as 
large. She is very ambitious to produce, 
but the British producer faces a dilemma. 
To compete at home with our expensive 
pictures he must put as much money into 
his own; and he cannot do this unless he 
can also get as good a circulation over here 
as our American pictures enjoy. 

To put it in figures: The American pro- 
ducer doesn’t hesitate to put $200,000 into 
a picture, or $500,000, or more if the theme 
seems big enough. The British producer, if 
he must rely upon his home theaters, shies 
at risking more than $30,000. 


Is America Youth Mad? 


So much for the money side of it; money 
doesn’t necessarily make better pictures, 
but it has a lot to do in acquiring story, 
star and technical values. .I sometimes 
think that America makes good pictures 
just as England makes good ships. It is the 
natural expression of a race. English pic- 
tures have better actors and more logical 
construction; but generally they are stolid, 
too methodical. 

American pictures commit dramatic 
faults, but they are swift, lively and full 
of emotional jabs. 

At any rate, no foreign pictures have 
ever succeeded here, save only the earlier 
Italian spectacles such as Cabirea, Quo 
Vadis, Last Days of Pompeii, and more re- 
cently the German-made historical dramas 
issued ‘under the titles of Passion, Decep- 
tion, and so on; and these latter were 
successful only in the larger cities. The 
res town wants pictures of American 
ife. 

So we of the United States, holding as 
we do in the hollow of our hands the mak- 
ing of the world’s motion pictures, are 
facing a tremendous responsibility—to our- 
selves, to the world. It is not merely the 
responsibility of the film makers. It is 
the American public that also is making the 
American motion picture. A producing 
concern may run contrariwise to the public 
taste, but not for long—not long enough 
to count heavily. 

And what is the taste of the American 
public of today? B 

A foreign critic of the films—one in 
whose judgment I have a lot of confidence — 
says ‘‘America is youth mad.” 

Here is something to ponder over. 
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For your little boy or girl 


VER JOHNSON Velocipedes are built 
with the same skilled workmanship and 


fine materials which for thirty-eight years 
have made the Iver Johnson the best- 
liked bicycle in America. 


All vital parts are drop-forged in our 


own plant, which doubles the strength. 
Cup and cone annular ball bearings, flush 
joints throughout, full one-inch rubber 
cushion tires. 


These paramount features make the 


Iver Johnson Velocipede handsome in 
appearance, easy riding and long lasting. 
It is made in three sizes, with choice of 
red or blue enamel with white head, nickel 
plated fork and fittings. 


America’s Best-liked Bicycle— 
the Iver Johnson 


The result of thirty-eight years of skill and ex- 
perience in bicycle building. The famous truss- 
bridge construction assures absolute rigidity. 
High carbon seamless steel tubing, drop-forged 


Ride an Iver Johnson for 
fun, health, convenience, 
and economy. 


parts, two-piece crank set, two-point ball bearings. 
Nickeled parts. 
Bronze} Poilu Blue, Iver Johnson Blue and Maroon. 


Colors: Ivory Black, Copper 


Write for catalog “‘B” 


Describing our various models of bicycles for men, women, 
boys and girls; and also velocipedes. 


Write also for firearms catalog ‘‘A,”’ 
showing Iver Johnson Shot Guns and 
the famous ‘‘ Hammer the Hammer’”’ 
Revolvers. 


DEALERS: A golden opportunity is yours to sell the entire Iver 
ohnson line. Write for information. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York: 151 Chambers St. Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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eans the product 
of the 


Rich Bros.Cereal Co. 


Even the Kiddies 
are delighted 
withthe new flavor 


The deliciously different flavor in a 
dish of 3-Minute Oat Flakes is a 
real delight to the kiddies. This 
flavor surprised even the makers 
with its delicacy and sweetness. 


While perfecting a process for mak- 
ing a flake that would cook quickly, 
it was discovered that in the new 
method the flakes developed a rich, 
nut-like flavor. 


Bringing out to the very fullest 
extent the hidden sweetness and 
richness, the new and exclusive 
process also made the grain more 
digestible by dextrinizing the starches 
—breaking down the starch cells in 
the oats. 

Give the kiddies all they want of 
this easily digested, deliciously 
flavored health food, beginning now 
—today. 


A Hot Breakfast in a Jiffy 


There is no tedious preparation re- 
guired to cook 3-Minute Oat 
Flakes—it is all done in 180 seconds 
—making it easy to give the kid- 
dies a hot breakfast every morning. 


A Pound 


for a Dime 
(Except in the Far West) 
3-MinutE Oat Flakes gives the 
greatest cereal food value obtain- 
able. Try it today. Almost any 


independent grocer can supply you. 


RICH BROS. CEREAL CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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We are fully aware of the flapper today, 
and also of the flipper, if we may thus de- 
fine the youth of the land. Much discussed 
as they are, they remain somewhat of a 
mystery to the adult population, especially 
and unfortunately to those who do most of 
our thinking and talking. 

We know that the youth of the day 
around the age of twelve to eighteen is 
somewhat radical in thought and action. 
We don’t consider their numbers and their 
influence upon the American home. 

If you—the reader—are interested 
enough, suppose you discuss the subject 
with your local theater manager. He is 
pretty apt to tell you that the young people 
bring the elders out, and that the picture 
must please the eager and highly critical 
younger mind. 

The Better Films Committee of the 
Russell Sage Foundation recently made a 
survey of high-school students in seventy- 
six of the cities and towns of the country, 
covering allthe states. Questionnaires were 
filled out by 37,000 boys and girls, and the 
uniformity of the replies indicates, first, that 
sectional differences do not count to any 
degree, and, all in all, that the statistics 
acquired apply pretty well to the entire 
youth of the land. 

The average attendance at the movies is 
one and one-quarter times a week; 83 per 
cent of the boys and 88 per cent of the girls 


| go at least twice a week to their local movie 


theater. Sowe may conclude, easily enough, 


| that young America sees most of the pic- 
| tures shown, and that their knowledge of 


picture values must be such that it largely 
rules the theatergoing decisions of their 
elders at home. 


Why Clean Pictures Go Best 


Other interesting results of the survey 
are these: 47,470 books were named as read 
because of the pictures seen; the favorite 
pictures cited were, in order of preference: 
The Four Horsemen, Way Down East, The 
Sheik, Over the Hill, Birth of a Nation, 
Three Musketeers, Connecticut Yankee, 
Old Nest, Humoresque, Hearts of the 
World, Orphans of the Storm, Smilin’ 
Through; the boys’ favorite stars, in order, 
were [actors]: Douglas Fairbanks, Wal- 
lace Reid, Tom Mix, William S. Hart, Ro- 
dolph Valentino, Charles Chaplin, Harold 
Lloyd, Charles Ray, William Farnum, 
Thomas Meighan; [actresses] Mary Pick- 
ford, Norma Talmadge, Constance Tal- 
madge, Gloria Swanson, Bebe Daniels, 
Pearl White, Mae Murray, Agnes Ayres, 
Mary Miles Minter, Dorothy Gish. And 
the girls’ [actors]: Rodolph Valentino, Wal- 
lace Reid, Richard Barthelmess, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Thomas Meighan, Charles Ray, 
Tom Mix, Harold Lloyd, William S. Hart, 
Jackie Coogan; [actresses] Mary Pick- 
ford, Norma Talmadge, Constance Tal- 
madge, Gloria Swanson, Agnes Ayres, Mary 
Miles Minter, Bebe Daniels, Lillian Gish, 
Dorothy Gish, Viola Dana. 

And so I revert, after this long preamble, 
to what seems a curious phase of this great 
world problem of motion pictures. I believe 
that the American youth today is largely 
shaping the present-day motion picture, 
the one that is shown all over the world. 
Anyway, I know this: That if I wanted 
to secure a correct prerelease appraisal of 
a picture—a box-office appraisal—I would 
get together a roomful not of photoplay and 
stage critics but of nice young flappers and 
boys from good American homes. Their 
common judgment would settle that pic- 
ture’s fate beyond any doubt of mine. 

I say ‘“‘nice” young people because, un- 
questionably, clean pictures go best, and 
they go best because the preponderance of 
American boys and girls are wholesome and 
they want pictures clean. 

To go back to the film makers and their 
deep and constant quandary over what the 
public wants. We have spoken of them just 
as if each were more or less free, like au- 
thors, for instance, to create when and how 
they see fit. But for the great part they are 
not free. On the contrary, they are the 
cogs in a large and potent industrial ma- 
chine—the first industrial machine we have 
had thus far for the making of entertain- 
ment, or at least the first of such magnitude 
and economic character. 

There is the art of the motion picture 
and the industry of the motion picture. It 
is difficult to say which makes which. Each 
is constantly shaping the other, and out of 
the eternal warfare pictures are evolved 
to be what they are. The pressure that 
makes all the wheels go round is the pres- 
sure of public taste. 
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It is a fascinating subject, this one of the 
picture industry. At least the public will 
be interested to know about it, if people 
care to know why pictures are what they 
are. And, in particular, those who are bent 
upon shaping the trend of picture produc- 
tion should know about it, if only to learn to 
be temperate and patient. A good many 
keen business men on the inside are trying 
right along to remake the industry over- 
night, make it follow their own business 
objectives; but it goes along sturdily— 
slowly, it sometimes seems, yet really with 
marvelous swiftness—guided inevitably by 
the very same laws of supply and demand 
that govern all other manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

The industry, as we have said, is a hy- 
brid one. One part of it makes pictures. 
That is the artistic side. From a financial 
standpoint it is highly speculative, just 
like the making of plays for Broadway. 

From this point on, however, the picture 
business goes farther afield than any other 
show business ever dreamed of going. It 
goes into cans, and from this point on the 
canned stuff has to be merchandised the 
same as any other goods, canned or other- 
wise—with this provision, however, that 
the canned amusement is volatile as to 
price values and not standardized like food, 
clothing, automobiles, and the like. The 
can of film is worth just what a salesman 
can get for it; and the prices asked and 
received have amazing fluctuations. 

But at any rate we have here, broadly, 
all the structure of a modern, matter- 
of-fact industry. There’s the manufacturer 
of films—the producer; the jobber of 
films—the distributor; theretailer of films— 
the exhibitor. And intrinsically they func- 
tion like the manufacturer, jobber and 
retailer of most other and less lively com- 
modities. 

It is interesting to note how closely and 
sympathetically the film and automobile 
industries have paralleled each other in 
their growth to date. Utterly different as 
their respective products are, each never- 
theless was based upon a sudden and 
widely popular demand; and as their in- 
dustries have grown up they have gone 
through similar phases of evolution. 

So, even, has the great steel industry. 

Just recently a prominent attorney who 
had a good deal to do with the formation of 
the United States Steel Corporation and 
was one of its early directors was in New 
York delving into the affairs of a film con- 
cern. 

“Your picture industry,” said he in the 
course of a talk, “‘is in just about the same 
stage as was the steel business some twenty 
years ago. There is too much of the mid- 
dleman. In those chaotic days of steel the 
cost from the blast furnace to the consumer 
was altogether too high. In one case I re- 
call it reached 70 per cent. And now I find 
that the distribution cost of films exceeds 
40 per cent. Out of, say, $115,000,000 re- 
ceived last year by the producer from the 
exhibitor, who in turn received a total of 
$400,000,000 from the Ameriean public, the 
distributor or middleman took out over 
$40,000,000 for himself. Obviously that is 
too much.”’ 


Pleasing the Distributor 


We won’t go into the economic phases of 
the matter here. The film business leaders 
are pretty well aware of the facts, and 
sooner or later the industry will pass along 
into a much more healthful stage. It is 
progressing right along in its own way. The 
job is wide open to any doctor of industries 
who wants to hasten the cure of this lusty 
young patient. We recommend, however, a 
very clear diagnosis of the rather baffling 
case; baffling, because half of it at least is 
psychological. The manufacture of films is 
largely guesswork and the selling of them 
largely a poker game. 

But at any rate the distributor or mid- 
dleman has dominated the film industry for 
the past several years. Consequently, most 
pictures are made for the distributor. 

A distributing system, with its twenty- 
five or more exchanges, its home office, 
large sales force, and so on, costs about 
$2,000,000 a year to operate. It is a finan- 
cial nightmare, and so many producers 
have found it. It has a capacious and ever- 
hungry maw, and constantly shouts: ‘‘Give 
me pictures quickly, and lots of them!” 

There is one way out, and that is to get 
enough good pictures. Some big concerns 
have mastered the problem. But there are 
some fifteen national distributors all seek- 
ing these enough good pictures. Just here I 
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was secretly giving her services and that 
on account of her contract with a leading 
producer the matter would have to be held 
in strictest confidence. And so it was held 
until the widow’s money was all taken. 

One day a small crowd of East Side New 
York grocers and delicatessen dealers, 
searcely able to speak English, appeared at 
the laboratory to watch—with a good deal 
of pain—the ruthless cutting and editing of 
a picture in which they had invested. The 
picture, like many another, was so badly 
done that it was valueless. The promoters, 
it appeared, had not even overlooked Ave- 
nue A, New York. 

Most thriving towns in the country have 
been visited by them. The general method 
of procedure is to start off by dilating upon 
the scenic beauties of the community. 
Local pride is thus appealed to. Then fol- 
lows a rehearsal of famous money-making 
pictures, from The Birth of a Nation on. 
The impression is given forth that about all 
one has to do is to make a picture and the 
market greedily absorbs it. The promoters 
talk the studio lingo and have had enough 
actual experience to build and equip a 
stage, and so on, and direct a picture. Often 
the daughter of a local man of wealth is 
featured, and father helps raise the produc- 
tion funds. Most of these pictures never 
gain distribution, but in the past, at least, 
too many have. 


Venturesome Outsiders 


Two years ago the head of one of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the coun- 
try came into my office seeking advice. He 
and a few friends have invested $250,000 in 
a picture whichis still awaiting distribution. 

“Why on earth did you, a practical busi- 
ness man, go into such a thing?”’ I asked. 

He was rather sheepish about it, and 
didn’t want to discuss the subject. But, it 
appeared, he, too, believed that the market 
readily absorbed all picture efforts. He was 
entirely ignorant of the machinery of the 
business and did not know that over- 
production has always existed to a very 
large degree—overproduction, at least, of 
mediocre pictures. 

One day an irate undertaker came in. He 
had invested a good deal of the savings of a 
lucrative career in a rip-roaring drama— 
taken in and around his home town, of 
course—and he was already painfully aware 
of the fact that his money was gone. 

“Why,” I asked him, “did you con- 
cern yourself with picture making? You 
wouldn’t think of going into the book- 
publishing business, or of making stoves, 
or chemicals or breakfast foods or what not. 
Why tackle a market about which you were 
equally in the dark?” 

Well, he finally admitted, he thought 
there was easy money in it. 

And so do all the victims. That, of 
course, is the urge—with school-teachers 
and all the way up in the business world to 
the trained and experienced merchant and 
industrialist. 

Some successful merchants, who had 
made their wealth in penny manipulations 
over the bargain counters, lost a good deal 
over $500,000 in the picture field before 
they decided to go back to their own trade. 
And that is but one of a long list of failures. 

There’s a touch of Midas to the business 
in the public imagination; it has all the 
lure of the gold mine. And yet it is nothing 
more or less than a regular manufacturing- 
jobbing-retailing industry in which the 
manufacturing risk is exceptionally great, 
the jobbing field chaotic to a degree, and 
the retailing or exhibiting field vastly over- 
crowded. Capital is needed, but is only 
safe in tried and proven hands and channels, 
and what is needed most from the outside 
business world is not more gamblers but, 
rather, wise and patient doctors who can 
help the existing pains of the lusty infant 
and not add to them. 

There is another large wheel loose in the 
marketing machinery of pictures, and that 
is the selling system—from distributor to 
theater. I have called it a poker game, 
which dignifies it a good deal. 

Here is a concrete instance of the wild 
vagaries of picture prices: George Kleine, 
who brought to this country the Italian 
success, Quo Vadis, decided about five years 
later to reissue it. He had built up several 
exchanges by encouraging former exchange 
managers to go out on their own resources. 
They did so with some trepidation, being 
used to the commands of the New York 
home office. 

When Mr. Kleine opened a letter from 
one of the new exchanges containing the 
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first batch of bookings on Quo Vadis he 
found such pitifully small rental prices as 
five dollars, seven dollars and fifty cents, 
and so on; so he immediately wrote a long 
letter of sound advice, something like this: 
Don’t look upon Quo Vadis as an ordinary 
reissue. It still stands as one of the greatest 
pictures ever made. 

When the next letter came in it contained 
three bookings, one for five dollars, one for 
seven dollars and fifty cents, and one for 
$1000. 

The average business man will find it 
difficult to believe that the same piece of 
goods can command a price of $1000 as 
against five, and that such a price-fixing 
system can prevail in a manufacturing in- 
dustry ranked among the largest. But this 
incident, nevertheless, though extreme, is 
typical of the entire film-selling system as it 
exists today under the name of flat rentals. 

It is a skirmish. Each side girds itself 
for the fray, with bluff, buncombe, loud 
claims, denunciations, wariness, intrigue 
and cajolery. 

Where there are two or more competing 
theaters the salesman has the best of it; 
he plays one against the other. Where there 
is no competition the theater can and does 
dictate. As between two cities not a hun- 


dred miles apart rental prices will vary on | 


a scale of $150 to $1000 on the same picture. 
Key-city theaters, because of their domi- 
nant position and the advertising they give 
a picture in their respective zones, secure 
lower rentals in proportion to their income 
than the small theaters. But the selling 
game goes merrily on nevertheless. 

The flat or arbitrary rental price is fixed 
by the distributor before the picture is 
shown by the exhibitor. It represents what 
the distributor wants and hopes to get, re- 
gardless of the picture’s actual drawing 
power. And the exhibitor, in turn, always 
regarding the price demanded as an out- 
right piece of brigandage, struggles to pay 
as little as the distributor will take. 


The Selective Process 


It is an expensive selling system. It de- 
mands on the one hand an army of go-getter 
salesmen at good salaries; and on the other 
hand it takes up a lot of the exhibitors’ 
time and energy. It is the main reason why 
distribution takes forty cents at least— 
often more—out of every motion-picture 
dollar earned. And worst of all—and that 
is why I speak of it here—it forces pictures 
upon the public for what the distributors 
think of them rather than how the public 
chooses to regard them. 

If the picture has been adequately adver- 
tised—that is a highly important factor— 
the box-office results will fix its value in the 
particular theater at the particular time it 
is shown. With this sound basis the ex- 
hibitor can take so much of the proceeds, 
and the distributor so much. The goodwill 
value of the theater will have to be taken 
into account; so will the trade-mark value 
of the producer. In other words, percentage 
playing. It is not easy of arrangement and 
it is coming along slowly, but it is the true 
and inevitable way, because it takes into 
account the public patronage rather than 
the mere and immediate trade objective. 

There must and there will be more of a 
selective process in getting pictures to the 
public. That is the important point. As 
soon as the machinery of the industry is so 
geared that the public will fix the values, 
then distribution chaos and cost will settle 
down, the good picture will be rewarded and 
encouraged, and the poor picture will go 
the natural way of the cheaper or undesir- 
able commodity. 

To sum up: The motion picture is and 
must be the result of an industrial machine. 
The present machine is new and creaky, 
but it is improving swiftly. It is useless 
to criticize pictures without taking into 
account the machine that markets them. 
And even so, the creative part is, like all 
creative efforts, a most baffling thing so far 
as popular favor is concerned and the com- 
mercial success that goes with it, which is 
positively necessary. 

As it is, the situation is not so bad. All 
the critics, all the inexperienced optimists, 
all the reformers to the contrary notwith- 
standing, most all the people of this country 
see pictures more or less regularly, and 
enough of them are pleased so that the aver- 
age daily attendance equals fully 6,000,000 
people right along, most of whom never be- 
fore had entertainment brought to their 
communities and many of whom have never 
been able heretofore to afford the cost of 
entertainment. 
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ou neednt know 
a thing about radio 


IGHT after night, year 

after year, a Tuska Radio 
will bring fine entertainment 
into your home, at a trifling 
expense for operating. 


You need not depend upon 
good-natured friends with 
radio experience to help put a 
Tuska in your home. Surprise 
them all by doing it yourself. 
It is easy to install your own 
“listening post’? and pick up 
your choice of the concerts 
that fill the air. 


At pleasure you can tune out 
any program and tune in an- 
other more to your liking. The 
same Tuska that fills your 
rooms with clear, unmarred 
music and distinct speeches 
will also pick up broadcasting 
from stations 2000 or more 
miles away. 


Some of the most experi- 
enced radio inventors and en- 
gineers in this country de- 
signed and built the Tuska. 
It is right, forever, and needs 
no tinkering. A Tuska set 
bought to-day will be service- 
able for years to come. 


THE C. D. TUSKA CO., Hartford, Conn 


For 12 years, Tuska-built radio receivers 
have been famous for long range reception, 
and have made records that are unsur- 
passed. 

F. R. Alger, of Prince Albert, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, says, ‘‘I am sending a list of 
67 stations, a total distance of 78,200 miles 
away. You will realize that all stations are 
far rémoved from us; most of them have to 
come over 1000 miles. The Tuska is re- 
markable for simplicity of tuning. It has 
been a source of great satisfaction.” 


The set illustrated above is a 
Tuska Popular No. 225 


3-bulb Regenerative Receiving Set. 
Piano finish mahogany cabinet. Am- 
plifier switch. Concealed binding 
posts. Armstrong circuit, licensed 
under Patent No. 1,113,149. Price 
$75, without bulbs, batteries or horn. 
Ask for special circular No. 21-B. 


TUSKG 
RaGDIO 
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What Duofold’s 


Two-Layer Fabric 
Means to your Comfort 


URING winter’s bitter cold, and the damp, 
uncertain weather of spring and fall, some 
extra measure of protection is advisable 

for nearly everyone. 


The outstanding feature of Duofold HealthUnder- 
wear is that it gives you that extra protection in 
combination with light-weight comfort ! 


Duofold’s fabric is in two thin separate layers. 
These two thin layers with air space between form 
a light-weight fabric which is a much more effec- 
tive barrier against cold and sudden chill, than a 
single fabric much thicker. 


Every year more men, women and children go 
through the cold, damp months in greater com- 
fort and with far less risk to their health, because 


of their Duofold. 


Try a few suits. You can get it in plain cotton or 
mercerized. Or if you prefer the added protection 
of wool, you can get Duofold with soft cotton in 
the inner layer and wool in the outer layer, where it 
can’t touch or irritate your skin. 


For Infants and Children 


Soft, soothing cotton next the tender skin; warm, health- 
protecting wool in the outer layer, where it can’t touch 
the skin—this is the fabric recommended for infants and 
children. What could be better? Physicians approve of 
it. Send for Free Booklet, “Health Protection for Infants 
and Children.” 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents 
331 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Health Underwear for Men, Women, Children and Infants 
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who treated her badly and grafted as much 
as he could from her. Anna was crazy about 
aman named Jim. He was something or 
other, nobody knew just what, in the the- 
atrical business, and he was always bor- 
rowing money from her and never paying it 
back. Anna got a good salary, most of 
which she spent on Jim. Jim was married. 
They always are. 

Three of the remaining six were married, 
girls who’d been in the business before and 
who kept on with the work because they 
wanted to help their husbands get a start 
in business, or because they didn’t care 
about housework and preferred to keep 


| their jobs and pay for a maid. Incidentally, 
| there is a tremendously high proportion of 


married women in modeling, chiefly be- 
cause of the condition I mentioned before— 
when they’re through for the day they don’t 


| have to think about the job. They can give 
| their whole attention to their home and 
| husband, and their children if they have 


any. Lots of them have. I know a girl who 
has two sons, four and six years old, and she 
is planning to continue working as a model 
until she has enough money saved to as- 
sure both of the youngsters a college edu- 
cation. 

But I’m wandering. I was telling you 
about the girls in our shop. These three 
married ones used to bring their work with 
them, and every spare minute was utilized 
in monogramming a towel or hemming a 
napkin. Sounds devilish, doesn’t it? The 
rest of us used to help when we could, and 
as a reward we’d get an occasional dinner 
invitation. 

The other two, who were sisters, were 
more nearly like the conventional idea of 
models than any girls I’ve met since. Their 
faces were pretty enough in an ordinary 
sort of way, underneath a great deal of 
rouge and powder. They were slangy, and 
their conversation consisted chiefly of what- 
I-sez-to-him and what-he-sez-to-me. Their 
sole object in life was to have what seemed 
to them a good time, and their pride was to 
graft as much as possible from the various 
young men of their acquaintance. They 
would spend hours boasting of how they 
lured last night’s swain into a drug store 
and held him up for a bottle of expensive 
perfume and a whole array of cosmetics. 
Yet they were good girls and would have 
slapped the face of any youth who mis- 
interpreted their motives. 

Helen and Katherine thought I was a 
fool, and told me so, because I didn’t have 
more of the quality they called pep. I 
wasn’t a bad-looking girl, they used to say, 
but I didn’t make the most of myself. If 
I’d only let them pick out my clothes, 
f’rinstance, and fix my hair more stylish. 
I part my hair in the middle and roll it into 
two flat twists on the sides. I’ve never had 
a marcel wave in my life. I’m not the type 
for wavy hair. I’m the kind of girl to whom 
men always say, ‘“‘ You know, you look just 
like the Mona Lisa. So mysterious.’’? And 
each one thinks he’s being very original. 


Why Mcdels Can Dress Well 


These girls wanted me to fluff out my 
hair and wear earmuffs, and they begged 
me to pull outmy eyebrows. ButIwouldn’t. 
I had decided on my act, and I intended to 
stick to it, style or nostyle. I’m glad I did, 
too, for today, even if I do say so myself 
and shouldn’t, I’m one of the best-known 
and highly paid models in the retail trade. 
I work in what I consider the finest shop 
on Fifth Avenue, my customers are women 
whose names decorate the social register, 
I’ve been to Paris for the firm, and my 
friends are some of the nicest people in New 
York. All because I had sense enough to 
see that an atmosphere of my own was more 
important than an adherence to style. 

One. of the reasons models have the repu- 
tation they have, I am convinced, is because 
they are invariably well dressed. I’ve 
heard loads of my mother’s friends com- 
ment on the fact. 

“You can’t tell me,” is the burden of 
their song, “‘that a girl can dress like that 
on thirty dollars a week. Why, I saw that 
model she has on in a Fifth Avenue window, 
and it was marked a hundred dollars. How 
does she do it?” 

Easily. One of the unwritten laws of 
any good dress house is that the girls must 


look well. And the firm 
much as it can. Girls ean } 
house carries for less than 
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A kitchen really furnished! 


1save your time and strength and be a pleasant, 


resiful place to work 


In the old days, the kitchen was the ““‘drudg- 
ery room. Big, bare, uninteresting, it offered 
nothing to ease the work or satisfy the eye. 


But it is different now. Kitchens have 
changed their character. There is a new 
appreciation for the room where you do 
your hardest work. 


Modern household engineering has in- 
troduced a new era of kitchen economy; 
has installed conveniences which have 
rightly come to be necessities. 


With the modern stove and sink has 
come another convenience which every 
up-to-date, efficient kitchen must have— 
4 working center! 


Scientific planning has made the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet an ideal working center. 
You have combined in this one piece of 
furniture all the necessary features—your 
work table, clear and unhampered; com- 
pact cupboards to hold staples and uten- 


sils without which you never get a meal. 
Everything you need to use right here 
where you want to use it! 


Then there are so many added conven- 
iences—exclusive Hoosier features—to make 
your work less tiring. The table height 
adjusted for your stature; the fittings and 
appliances which keep things orderly and 
save time and steps. 

The modern housewife knows, too, how 
much easier the work seems in an attrac- 
tive kitchen. The efficiently furnished 
kitchen is a pleasant, restful place, as invit- 
ing as any other room. You have only to 
see the Hoosier, to appreciate what this 
really fine piece of kitchen furniture adds 
in appearance. 


The Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and 
chairs charmingly completes your kitchen 
furniture. Daintily finished in white en- 
amel, the table has a fine porceliron top and 


FREE—A BOOK OF MODEL KITCHEN PLANS 


We have a new book of interesting model kitchen plans which have been submitted to us 
in competition by leading architectural draftsmen. A study of these plans will be both 
interesting and helpful and perhaps may suggest a more efficient arrangement for your 
own kitchen. We shall be glad to send it to you FREE. Just fill out the coupon below 


Manufacturing Co. 


“ 


the chairs have cane seats and are taste- 
fully decorated in bright color. 


Hoosier convenience and Hoosier ap- 
pearance are not expensive to attain, either. 
You do not need to put off enjoying them 
in your kitchen. The Hoosier store in your 
town will be glad to show you the different 
styles and sizes and will tell you about the 
special Hoosier payment plan. 


For Christmas—a Hoosier ! 


Every home deserves a Christmas gift of its 
own—and this year let it be the kitchen’s 
turn! A Hoosier will bring to your kitchen 
a new convenience and efficiency; make it 
a more inviting, restful place to work. It is 
a gift which will mean pleasure and help 
every day in the year, for many years. Se- 
lect your Hoosier now and have it delivered 
for Christmas. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
1123 Sidney St. 


Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: Ideal Furniture Equipment 
No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 
Please send me, free, a copy of your Kitchen 


Plan Book. 


Name. 


Address 
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They always come back smiling 


The purpose of Eaton bumpers is to take collision impacts, 
and they do it, cheerfully, sturdily, resiliently. 


Between your car and damage they thrust a barrier of that 
magic steel — Mo-lyb-den-um — fending off the shocks and 
blows that even the best of driving cannot totally prevent. 


There’s a bulwark of protection built into their broad 
shoulders, and their trim, clean-lined design sets off the 
grace of any car. 


Stronger, and better looking besides, Eaton bumpers assure 
you far more in safety, satisfaction and economy than you 
could ever measure by their slight additional cost. 


The EATON AXLE & SPRING COM PANY 
CLEVELAND 


EATON PERFECTION 


AXLES SPRINGS 


EATON 


BUMPERS 
Formerly [e\ Cox Bumpers 
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tently keep in touch with 
ises, and when they can’t 
sistrants in shows they send 
o try for modeling jobs. Asa 
't last long. They consider 
»what beneath them and get 
they can. Another source of 
abarets. They have no mati- 
ay of the girls who work in 
idnight revues on Broadway 
wys modeling. 
its of girls who have stepped 
leling to photographic model- 
tly good percentage of these 
» the movies and made good. 
rtain very high-priced film 
et and lovely, married to a 
Yorker, who once posed as a 
and had her picture in all the 
ravure sections. A film pro- 
2 of them, admired her face 
d gave her a job as an extra. 
n history. Another girl, who 
‘ved in movies and musical 
1 who ran an after-theater 
York, was originally a model 
There are literally dozens of 
vou want to take the trouble 
down. 


Vholesale to Retail 


ft the Comeback Costume 
ot my first retail-job. Step- 
wholesale to the retail work 
Into a new world. In the 
omes into contact with prac- 
t but men. In the latter it is 
se. As you know, it’s difficult 
)go inside a department store, 
1 department store that I had 
| experience. 
of a strain, physically, than 
work, but put more of a tax 
Naturally, I didn’t have to 
ess after another and walk up 
day long. There were inter- 
customers. I had to act asa 
itsaleswoman. If a customer 
ed a number of gowns 
r, the saleswoman would 
t them on. I had to do 


sale, 


and high-class shop, 
e not tolerated, but 
0 what we gracefully 
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The atmosphere in this job was more re- 
fined but less interesting than in the whole- 
sale houses. There was only one other girl 
in the department who was used as a model, 
and I really never got to know her. But 
several of the saleswomen, I learned, had 
begun as models, and the head of the de- 
partment, at the time earning twelve thou- 
sand dollars a year, had started as a stock 
girl and had worked her way up, modeling 
gowns, then selling them, then becoming 
assistant to the head, until she reached her 
present position. They were very nice in 
that shop. We were allowed 15 per cent 
discount on anything in the store. They 
encouraged me and promised me a chance 
to advance my position as soon as I showed 
the ability. But I wasn’t particularly in- 
terested in department-store work. To me 
it was simply a means to an end. What I 
wanted to achieve was a job in one of the 
ultra-fashionable shops on the Avenue. I 
watched the papers carefully, and I watched 
myself too. 

It wouldn’t be easy, I knew, to realize 
my ambition. I’d often gone into these ex- 
clusive shops just to look at the models they 
used there, and I found them remarkably 
beautiful girls. Their figures were wonder- 
ful and their grooming was as perfect as the 
grooming of any of their customers. What- 
ever they actually were, they seemed like 
girls of education and breeding, grace and 
charm. 

Different shops, too, I observed, ran to 
different types. One place had almost all 
little girls, of the Mary Hay type—dainty 
and cute. That shop was noted for its fluffy 
clothes, and specialized in débutantes’ out- 
fits. Another shop used girls somewhat 
taller, of a fairly neutral type, who could 
wear almost any type of clothes. But the 
majority of places used very tall, very slen- 
der girls, on whom they could just hang 
their creations. I decided I would like to 
work for Mona, Inc., whose palatial atelier 
on Fifth Avenue was the Mecca of every 
woman in New York. 


A Job on the Avenue 


All the girls who worked in Mona’s were 
of my general type: Tall, reedy, going in 
for foreign atmosphere and doing the exotic 
stuff. Well, that was fine for me! I waited 
until I.saw an ad in the Sunday paper an- 
nouncing that Mona, Inc., could use a few 
models of rare distinction. Wearing my 
most. striking costume, all black, with 
straight clinging lines, a small, smart black 
hat which revealed the severity of my coif- 
fure, and a string of oxblood corals that 
exactly matched the rouge on my lips, I 
loped into Mona, Inc., a pale and interest- 
ing figure, as they say in the novels. My 
act was so good that a saleswoman actually 
greeted me as a customer. What a triumph! 

“Are you interested in gowns this morn- 
ing, modom?”’ she inquired in her best sales 
voice. 

I didn’t disabuse her mind but, smiling 
remotely, I asked to be shown to Mr. Hal- 
loran. Mr. Halloran is not, as so many 
people think, really Mona—she’s a flesh- 
and-blood female herself—but he is the 
business head of the establishment. Mona 
lends her magic name, designs a gown now 
and then, and is seen in the place on rare 
occasions. Mr. Halloran is the man who 
hires people, and I knew he was the person 
I’d have to see. 

Now prepare yourself for another blow. 
Mr. Halloran isn’t a bit like a musical- 
comedy version of a male dressmaker. He’s 
a big stalwart he-man, with a husky bary- 
tone voice. Hesaw me after a few minutes, 
and being a better judge than the sales 
person outside, knew at once that I’d come 
in response to the ad. Without waiting for 
me to explain myself, he broke right in. 

“You look all right, young lady,”’ he said 
with a smile. ‘‘Now if you can only walk 
right you’ll do. We have so much trouble 
with our girls in the matter of walking. Let 
me see you walk slowly across the room.”’ 

Have you ever tried to do a thing like 
that? It is beyond a doubt the most trying 
and terrifying thing in the world. Walking 
across that room before Mr. Halloran’s 
sharp gaze, I felt certain I must look as 
awkward as an elephant. 

But it couldn’t have been quite that aw- 
ful, because when I finished he nodded and 
said, ‘“Not so bad. Now we'll try a few 
gowns on you.” 

That first ordeal of walking safely over, 
I’ knew everything would be all right. 
put on the dresses, paraded quite confi- 
dently before Mr. Halloran, and was hired. 
The salary was forty-five dollars a week, 
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Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 


to describe, advertise or 
sell them as linoleum 
is a violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have a black 
interior which is easily 
detected upon examin- 
ing the edge. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


Blabon Inlaid pattern No. 198 is used on the floor of this kitchen and breakfast corner, 
while plain gray linoleum is on the dining-room floor. 


fror the woman who does 
her own housework— 


Blabon floors of Art Linoleum help solve 
many problems. They give her enduring floors 
that are always spick-and-span, with very little 
care. A light going over once or twice a week 
with a damp cloth keeps them clean and bright. 


Being non-absorbent and without cracks 
they are sanitary, and contribute to the health 
of the home. 


The patterns and colorings of Blabon Plain 
and Inlaid Linoleums never wear off—they go 
clear through to the burlap back. Such floors 
never need expensive refinishing. Waxing and 
polishing occasionally, keeps them in splendid 
condition. 


Laid over old floors they not only transform 
their appearance but give the warmth of a 
double floor for winter. Fabric rugs may be 
thrown over them, also, if desired. The long 
serviceable life of Blabon Art Linoleums 
makes them surprisingly economical. 


There are many places in the home where 
Blabon Printed Linoleums, even more 
moderate in price, may be used to advantage. 


Any good department or furniture store 
can show you Blabon Art Linoleums. For 
genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are especially 
desirable for people renting their homes. Beautiful, 
sanitary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 

Our illustrated booklet “The Floor for the Modern 
Home,” will be sent free upon request. 

Every home-maker should also have our handsome 
brochure “Planning the Color Schemes for Your Home” 
by Hazel H. Adler—with beautiful full color illustrations 
of harmoniously decorated and tastefully furnished 
interiors. It explains the correct use of color and 
materials, and is a real money-saver in home furnishing. 
Sent upon receipt of 15 cents, but worth much more. 
Write for it today! 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 72 years 
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BUSINESS has its moments 
P)>) of inspiration no less than 
the arts and sciences. But 
in the offices of great and 
successful executives, the 
Royal Typewriter acts as 
an organization nerve- 
center, transmuting the 
quick spark of business 
inspiration into positive 
actions and completed 
transactions. 


Clean-cut quality is the 
very essence of the Royal 
Typewriter—in its struc- 
ture, its appearance, and 
its work. The Royal 
stands four-square in its 
character before the 
business world. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CoO. , Inc. 
364-366 Broadway New York 
Branches and Agents the World Over 


TYPEWRITERS 
“Compare the “Work” 


Mark 
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hours nine to five, half day on Saturday. I 
started work that same morning, and I’ve 
been there ever since. 

It’s really fascinating work. Of course 
there’s an awful lot of trick stuff—hokum— 
about a place like Mona’s. There has to be 
to satisfy the customers. Society women 
seem to demand atmosphere, and if you 
haven’t any really, you just manufacture 
it. All the girls at Mona, Inc., had trick 
names, supplied by Mr. Halloran. One was 
Désirée, another was Katinka, another was 
Louison-Flore. He found that one in a 
Leonard Merrick book. I was the Italian 
type, Mr. Halloran told me—even going so 
far as to comment, quite impersonally, that 
I looked quite a bit like the Mona Lisa— 
so he decided to call me La Gioconda. That 
sort of thing made quite an impression on 
the clients. He accentuated my type as 
much as possible, giving me slender hoop 
earrings to wear, a delicate dark brown 
make-up to put under my eyes, and a medi- 
eval robe of a very dark red, long and 
flowing, with long and flowing sleeves, to 
wear in the shop. He did the same with 
the other girls, emphasizing whatever points 
they had to bring out a special type. The 
girls at Mona’s enjoyed the reputation of 
being the most beautiful and distinctive 
models in New York, and it was considered 
a great honor to be working there. It had 
the same standing in the trade as the 
Follies has in the theater. Every chorus 
girl’s ambition is to work in the Follies. 
And every model’s ambition is to work at 
Mona’s. 

Work there was not easy by any means, 
but it was fascinating. I wore gorgeous 
clothes, and after a little while I began to 
build up a clientele of my own. That is to 
say, there were certain women who re- 
garded themselves more or less my type, 
and they got into the habit of asking to 
have the clothes they were interested in 
shown on me. That increased my value, 
and in a few months I was given a raise in 
pay. 
The girls at Mona’s were the most in- 
teresting of any I had met. There were 
quite a lot of them, and a certain propor- 
tion were utterly commonplace underneath 
the interesting exterior built by Mr. Hal- 


| loran. But for the most part they were 


quite amusing to know. 

There was Chiquita, for instance. Her 
name actually was Rachel Braunberg, but 
she looked Spanish. She had sleek, lac- 
quered black hair, and round, shining black 
eyes. She looked magnificent in the full- 
skirted bouffant dresses with tight bodices, 
and she always modeled the Spanish shawls, 
one of the things for which the establishment 
is especially noted. Although she was 
only twenty Chiquita had been married 
and divorced. She was a gay young thing, 
always laughing and joking—quitea natural 
clown, as a matter of fact—and nobody 
would have suspected that there was any- 
thing serious behind those shining round 
eyes. 

Chiquita’s Romance 


But little by little I learned about her 
from the other girls. At seventeen she’d 
eloped with a man she’d met only a few 
times before. He was apparently very 
wealthy, and for a little while everything 
was all right. Then, when it became ap- 
parent that she was going to have a baby, 
the husband began to show signs of rest- 
lessness. The baby came. The husband 
went. She’s never seen or heard from him 
since the day she got her divorce. She was 
awarded fairly decent alimony, but how 
can you collect alimony from a man who 
has disappeared? 

Now she supports her little son and lives 
with her mother, who takes care of the 
baby. She never complains. She keeps 
the other girls amused all the time, and 
seems to enjoy life enormously. She has 
lots of admirers, and goes out all the time. 
Quite a number of the men who come into 
the shop seem to be interested in her, and I 
know she’s had several proposals, but she’s 
determined not to marry again. 

That’s one type of story. Now I'll tell 
you about another girl, whose experience 
was just the reverse. She’s a girl I knew in 
high school. At that time her father was 
a well-to-do merchant, and although the 
family wasn’t very good she was always a 
terrible money snob. But she was beauti- 
ful in a distinctly modern way, and a great 
flirt; knew all the tricks about getting men. 
She had a dozen admirers, and was dangling 
them about when her father died suddenly, 
and it developed that he had left her and 
her mother penniless. 


For a while they were utte; 
The admirers evaporated, an¢ 
unpaid debts came to light, ; 
staggering bill from Mona. | 
didn’t seem to be any way of» 
the girl went down and suggesj 
give her a job as a model, and } 
a week out of her salary unti} 
paid. They weren’t crazy abi 
but it seemed the only way ¢» 


this girl and, true to fiction, f 
heels in love with her on thesp_ 
to Mona’s every day for a yy 


finally met her. In a month} 


of the society editors, he m ior} 
family recovered in time, as fay} 
do, and théy’re quite happy n; 


a string of pearls, and all th 
pings of the modern Cinderella] 
a prince of finance. She com: 
for clothes, and tries very ha 
attitude that is not too upstag 
friendly. aie. 


Society Girls in the 


You’ve no idea how many }; 
ciety girls, either reduced in ci) 
or just plain bored, go into :: 
models. You'll find them a) 
Avenue establishment. It’s ey: 
ness for the shop, of course. 
place on the Avenue that 
known for its fine tailored th; 
though it had a wealthy client; 
have a fashionable one for | 
One day a débutante, noted { 
charm, came into the shop an, 
an interview with Mr. Milk 
Overjoyed at the magic name, 
She told him she was bored a 
job as a model. She was very 
looked particularly well in the, 
tume he specialized in. After | 
tion, on account of her family, 
on, and having a good public 
tached to his business, the | 
little madcap’s latest stunt 
front page of all the dailies 
thrilled at the story, came tc 
and remained to buy. Altho 
remained in the job only a fe 
that bored her, too, after a litt] 
clients who had come originall 
her kept on patronizing the sl 
day it boasts one of the fines 
the city. =: 

In another shop, also a goo 
the wrong side of the Avenu 
stunt has been worked. Th 
side by side, are a mother an 
whose name is an open sesi 
grilled door on Fifth Avenue 
port. A very old family, with 
of signers, governors and Jud 
more money. They could he 
genteel poverty on their incol 
idea didn’t appeal to them. 
cided that they would become 
ing girls together. They made 
to hide it from their friends, 
regular people, admired them for 
The mother went to the owner 
and put her proposition to hir 

“You know who I am,” she 
know that my friends are the f 
in New York. But I have nom 
will give me a job as a salesw 
prove valuable to you, because 
will shop here to help me. The 
of my daughter. If you take 
model her friends will come he! 

Being a shrewd business mé 
prietor leaped at the opportuni 
them both at a fairly good sal 
small commission on all sales t 
directly from their society ‘ 
They are now a fixture at this 
know that last year they paid 
tax on something more than 1 
sand dollars between them. Ni 
it? ; 

Different shops, as you kn 
different types of people. T: 
place in New York, the branch 
Paris house, that goes in for t 
musical-comedy stars, movie qu 
cees of note. In this shop bu 
tremendously accelerated f 
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‘he “Classic”? Elgin—19 Jewel— 
tin model, in 14-karat engraved 
ases of either Yellow, Green or 
White Gold, $150. 


_ What Elgin renders to 
‘Ss users is a romance of 
aodern service. 


_At its own expense 
Igin carries in stock parts 
or every Elgin model that 
yas ever made. 


_ Even the owner of the 
irst watch Elgin sold can 
jet a part or parts for it 
1ow—from Elgin through 
he jeweler. 


_ There is no upkeep serv- 
ce so thorough, so wide- 
‘Pread as the Elgin 
ervice, 
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a watch like Elgin 


WATCH is a delicate mechanism. 
Americans are full of go and bustle 
and have neither the time nor the inclination 
to pamper things. 


When the American has an accident to 
his watch the only thing in his mind is to 
get it fixed quick. 


If the jeweler says that it might take a long time 
because a broken or worn part must be hand-made— 


Or if the jeweler says that only a few models of 
this watch were made and he’ll have to see if he 
can get the part from the factory— 


The American temperament is put out. 


Elgin Wrist Watches, cased in Gold, Platinum, Jewel-set, and 
Gold-filled may be had from your jeweler at a wide range of prices. 


ELGIN 


The Professional ‘Timekeeper 


Why the American temperament needs 


The*'Corsican” Elgin—21 Jewel— 
super-thin, in 14-karat engraved 
cases of either Yellow, Green or 
White Gold or Green and White 
Gold, Combination—$175. 


Elgin jewelers every- 
where have their own in- 
dividual stocks of Elgin 
replacements. 


Their codperation in this 
regard pays their respects 
to the Elgin service idea 
on one hand—and delivers 
a true and ready help to 
the public on the other. 


There is no other service 
so keyed and so responsive 
to the American tempera- 
ment and so much what 
Americans want from their 
watchmaker and watch 
merchant. 
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Super: 
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The Shotgun Load with 
20 Yards More Range 
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Shooters have learned that this long-range 
load will bring down the ducks and geese 
they've always had to pass up. 


The famous Western “Field” shell with 
the new hard-hitting “Super-X”’ load, 
extends your gun range fully 20 yards. Its 
close, effective pattern gives clean kills at 


60, 65, 70 and even at 80 yards. Your 
first long shot will proveit. Try ““Super-X.” 


AMMUNITION 


To improve your shooting, send for free 
booklets describing the exclusive features 
of Western ammunition. Learn how it won 
the world’s rifle championship and estab- 
lished eight world’s records. Learn about 
Lubaloy, Western's non-fouling bullet; 
the new .30-30 High-velocity cartridge; 
the famous Boat-tail and Open-point Ex- 
panding bullets; and ‘‘ Marksman”’ Super- 
accurate L.R. 22. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


—— ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: 


Some two years ago, we 
engaged your services and 
have this to say;our volume 
has increased sufficiently to 
warrantthe expenditure for 
our equipment. 

The salespeople have 
been able to serve two to 
threecustomersin thesame 
amount of time which here- 
tofore was required to serve 
one and are also able to ren- 
der more efficient service. 


GEORGE FOX & SON 


New Way Unit System 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE CoO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon 


ZIMMER BROS. 


IPGRAND- RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 


New Way Sectional 


; ] ‘HE larger department stores use it 

because of its flexibility—its quick adapt- 
ability to any section and the ease with which 
it can be shifted or re-located. The smaller 
stores buy it as needed because of the economy 
which its low price means and because it is the first 
step towards a complete New Way installation 
to which sectional units can be added. Our tremen- 
dous quantity production makes it a quality product 
at a price which compares favorably with the cheap, 
built-in type. Illustrations and prices upon request. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. New Way Revolving Wardrobes 
Offices in Most Principal Cities 


(Continued from Page 154) 
therein, as a model and vendeuse, of a 
young woman, of at least the outer circle 
of society, whose name was spread broad- 
cast not long ago in connection with a 
famous murder trial. She is singularly 
beautiful, this young woman, and was 
known as an associate of the murdered 
woman and of the man who formed the 
third side of the well-known triangle. For 
some weeks her name was a household 
word, and after the first wave of scandal 
had subsided a little she went to work in 
this shop, and it is really amazing how 
many women have come there just so they 
can get a glimpse of this young woman, or 
say ‘‘I bought this dress from Adela Small, 
you know, that girl who was mixed up in 
the Darnton case.’”’ She’s a tremendous 
asset to the shop, and they pay her very 
well. 

I know two girls, models, who have 
married the heads of the firm and become 
very prominent. Both of these girls are 
still connected with the business and are 
considered the women behind the throne. 

I’ve strayed somewhat from Mona, Inc., 
where I still work, but I hope you haven’t 
minded. I thought you’d be interested in 
some of the other little stories. My career 
in that organization has steadily risen. I 
earn seventy-five dollars a week now, and 
most of the customers ask for me. I’ve had 
numerous offers from other houses, because 
somehow the impression has gotten around 
that any dress I wear is immediately sold. 
But I like Mona’s, and I’m really a part 
of the organization. They’re awfully nice 
to me, too, and this past summer when 
Mr. Halloran went to Paris to buy, ac- 
companied by Mme. Blanche, the first 
assistant buyer, he took me along. He’d 
been thinking for a long time of taking 
over one of his own girls to try on the 
Paris models, because the French girls have 
such entirely different figures from ours 
that a dress which might look wonderful 
on them might look like the dick ends when 
he got it on one of his own girls or a 
customer. 

Because I’d worked awfully hard all 
year and could make a bluff at speaking 
some high-school French, he decided to let 
me come along. 

You can imagine how excited I was. To 
see those wonderful Paris houses, and the 
marvelous models about whom books were 
always being written and for whom young 
noblemen were always committing suicide! 
Of course there were other things in Paris 
to see, but this would be a strictly business 
trip, with an awful lot of ground to cover 
in a very short time. 


French Models 


We sailed in July. Arriving in Paris we 
started right out to openings. I’ll never 
forget my shock when we went to the first 
house, a world-famous house. Those French 
models! Words fail me when I try to de- 
scribe them. To begin with, some of them 
are fat. Unpardonable sin in America, but 
I discovered before long that the French 
like ’em fat. They’re full of curves, and al- 
though they wear no stays of any kind un- 
der their costumes, and little of anything 
else, they have what to us is distinctly the 
old-fashioned figure. 

The dresses they wear between showing 
models are often sloppy and spotted. They 
wear their hair in the newest Paris manner, 
yanked back from the forehead and ears, 


Nover, 
é * i) 


presence very much. I eq) 
the way they looked at me;); 
could catch a few of their eon; 
speak French very well, | 
would say, I understand it } 
only fair to tell you that tly 
poor an opinion of my loo 
theirs. They thought I yy 
skinny for any use at all. ‘| 
contemptuous of my : 
attempt to conceal their fee) 


Back in Harn} 


One thing that amused 
about these French house. 
tremely precise etiquette of} 
For instance, it is an almost 
sin to come in late to a shor 
you once come in, it is a bre 
repair to leave before the \ 
hibit. No matter what impo. 
may have to do, you must 1 
leave before the end of the sl} 
never come back to that hou 
you must buy something, 
your opinion of the gowns, ; 
Even if you hate them all, you; 
one or two at least if you h 
turn to that establishment. ‘| 
if unwritten laws, and mu 
observed. | 

I’ve been back in New Y} 
now, and I never appreciat| 
much before. The Paris tr} 
revelation to me, and if I w; 
otic before, I am now. Es 
subject of girls. This may 
conceited, but I’m not refer 
really. Just about all girls. 
them over in Paris it’s eas 
Europeans rave so about ou: 

I’m back in harness no 
busy few weeks before me, 
dies of the Four Hundred ch 
ter wardrobes. I do more t 
gowns now: I sell them too! 
I haven’t realized that I cai 
forever. I’m not forgettin 
although I’m good for ano 
at least. When I was eigh 
twenty-five, and I’ll probabl; 
ing twenty-five for a long t 
I’m optimistic. As for my { 
that carefully. I’m very ¢ 
diet and look for no trouble 
tion. However, I’m work 
more into the selling end, ; 
day comes that I can no long 
to its greatest advantage I’! 
Within a year I expect to bi 
very nice young man, but 
working. That’s all settled. 
young man is emancipated e1 
with me that if a woman can 
properly it’s quite all right f 
the money to pay someone ¥ 
besides, he says if I keep on 
have to stay thin, and he hat 
But that’s another story. 

Anyway, if you should ha 
the neighborhood of Mona, | 
and would like to hear som 
models, drop in and ask for 
I’m always there. 
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‘ts at incoming flocks, one 
) recalled the old myth that 
irs will turn the shot and 
e impossible to kill a duck 
Hefore they were holding 
ond birds had passed over 
away from them. 

ills wheeled in before my 
+f them crumpled up and 
J ater just outside the de- 

in refilling my maga- 
flock of redheads wheeled 
if rushes that extended out 
ind turned to my decoys. 
|ore with the three shells I 


»jsland had changed their 
+r and were firing at the 


én, I analyzed their work. 
{\ple matter to discover the 
‘failed to take account of 
erent varieties of ducks 
ly when fired upon, and 
xy were shooting at the 
{ Ducks were ducks. 
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ato the head end of that 
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\lent the illusion that they 
ing. However, the wind 
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the lot with five shots. Then five teal 
sifted in just as I finished reloading and I 
let them all get away, knowing that I was 
shooting behind them, but apparently un- 
able to get sufficient lead before firing the 
next shot. 

The flight slowed. Great flocks of hun- 
dreds were coming in over the marsh, but 
they were heading straight for the big rafts 
out in the open water and settling with a 
roar of wings and much quacking. The 
shooting at the three blinds was no longer 
steady, but ragged and intermittent, and at 
last we were forced to head back for the 
shack. I retrieved sixty-odd ducks, most of 
them redheads and bluebills. Each of my 
friends came in with a good bag. They did 
grin in parting and declared it the best 
hunt ever as they stepped aboard the train 
with something over a hundred ducks, to 
the envy of every male passenger, who 
wished that he might be in a duck blind in- 
stead of occupying a red plush seat in a 
passenger coach. That sudden tremendous 
flight, operating as an eleventh-hour re- 
prieve after I had been convicted of empty 
boasting to my friends, occasioned a red- 
letter day that will always stand forth in 
my memory in the forefront of the many 
other good days I havespent on the marshes. 


The Amateur Gunner 


It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
with the vast increase of hunters in the last 
few years the game will decrease in propor- 
tion. This seems:a logical conclusion, and 
in the case of quail, chickens, woodcock, 
plover, grouse and other upland game birds 
it will in all likelihood prove out that way. 
However, in the case of ducks, with which 
this sketch is particularly concerned, it 
seems to me that the reverse is true; that 
with more hunters afield there will be fewer 
ducks killed. Perhaps as a nation-wide 
proposition this will not hold good, but in 
any given area of which I have knowledge 
I have seen it work out. 

Some years ago a friend of mine killed 
three hundred and seventy-five ducks be- 
tween daylight and nine A.M. There were 
three other market hunters on that stretch 
of marsh and they accounted for something 
over seven hundred ducks—a combined kill 
of between eleven hundred and twelve hun- 
dred birds forfour men. For the last dozen 
years that marsh has been occupied by 
from twenty to fifty hunters on practically 
every day of the open season, yet I will 
wager that the four or five men who leased 
the property in the pre-clubhouse days ac- 
counted for more ducks every season than 
have been killed in any one season since it 
has become the resort of the many. It is 
true that there were more ducks then than 
now, but I have seen many heavy flights 
when every blind on the entire marsh con- 
cealed a gunner, and in every instance the 
total kill for the day was less than half the 
number that those few market hunters 
would have accounted for under like con- 
ditions. 

There are various reasons why a multi- 
plicity of hunters operates toward the pro- 
tection of ducks rather than toward their 
extermination. 


amateur gunner. For several years I be- 


Chief among these is the | 


longed to a club that controlled only a | 


small body of water, which, however, was 
located on one of the best flyways in 
the West. Throughout the entire season the 


blinds were occupied by from four to ten | } 


shooters every morning. Ducks came over | 


the pond in goodly numbers whenever a | } 


flight was on, yet it was a rare occurrence 
for anyone on the premises to get a fair 
shot over his decoys. There were always a 
few novices who opened on every flock as it 
swept over the lake, frequently even before 
the birds dipped or wheeled to decoy. 
Flock after flock would be sent skyward in 
this fashion, and there is something about 
wild shooting that seems to become con- 
tagious by example. A few instances of the 
sort and the same variety of premature 
hair-triggered performance breaks out all 
round the lake, as if every gunner feels that 


_if he is to hear the sound of his own gun it 


is up to him to shoot at anything that 
draws within a hundred. yards. 

Besides misgauging his distances, the 
novice has another favorite pastime— that 
of leaving his blind and crawling toward 
any stray duck that lights on some neck of 
water out of range. Morning after morning 
the tall grass round that particular lake 
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Your Boy’s Birthright 


Ever since our country was founded, it has been considered 
part of the training of every American boy to know how to 
handle a gun and shoot straight. No wonder your boy wants 
a gun of his own. It’s part of his nature—the American man 
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sheltered one or two creeping figures from 
daylight on. Then, whenever a flock ap- 
peared, these hopeful stalkers would either 
crouch in plain view or make a frenzied run 
for their blinds and the flock would pass on. 
I have seen not less than fifty flocks come 
in during the morning flight without a 
single one of them being given an oppor- 
tunity to decoy. Any one man, shooting 
there every morning of the open season by 
himself, could have brought down two 
ducks for every one that was killed by the 
entire membership of the club during the 
year. This state of affairs was equally true 
of every other marsh I have visited in the 
past five years. It now seems to be against 
the rules to permit a flock of ducks to make 
a swing and head in over the decoys within 
fair range. 

The same is true of river shooting. ,A 
dozen years ago one could reasonably ex- 
pect fair shooting over decoys in the Ar- 
kansas River; not so today. Ducks still 
follow that stream by thousands when a 
flight is on, but now there is a blind on 
every sand bar, many of them huge brush 
wikiups that would alarm any self-respecting 
mud hen at a distance of two miles. Duck 
calls squawk on every hand in very fair 
imitation of the vocal efforts of startled 
crows. A few decrepit decoys waver in the 
current off every point—decrepit for the 
reason that they have been pot-shotted 
many times. The crouching forms along 
the banks are those of other hopefuls intent 
upon creeping up and pot-shooting said 
decoys again. Some folks are born opti- 
mists. Why is it that some men will makea 
worthy stalk and deflate a squadron of 
canvas decoys with duck shot, stand and 
stare sheepishly while listening to the pun- 
gent remarks of the startled owner, then 
slink away only to try it again on the very 
next bunch of decoys round the bend? 

There are no statistics available as to the 


| proportion of decoys that are slaughtered 


annually on the Arkansas River, but it can- 
not run less than 90 per cent. You could 
not torture a duck hunter into confessing 
that he had ever shot at a duck except on 
the wing, yet the fact remains that the only 
decoys whose continued durability can be 
expected are steel profile decoys with the 
thin edge turned shoreward. Conditions 
on all other rivers seem identical. Any 
given expanse takes on the appearance of 
an Indian encampment from the number 
of brush tepees that grace every sand bar. 


More Hunters, Fewer Ducks 


The ducks light where these appliances 
are not. Statistics may not bear out my 
contention, but I still maintain that with 
continually increasing numbers of hunters 
taking to the blinds every year there are 
fewer ducks killed than were formerly slain 
by the few. Ducks have learned to gauge 
shotgun range very nicely, and with a con- 
tinual cannonading in progress from dawn 
till dark they no longer flush at the sound 
of every distant shot. Instead, on every 
marsh, you may now see great rafts of ducks 
banked up in the open waters just beyond 
range of the blinds, remaining there con- 
tentedly throughout the day while the gun- 
fire ripples and roars from every point of 
rushes. How about it, you duck shooters? 
Are there as many ducks killed nowadays 
on your favorite water with forty men 
shooting there as were killed in the old days 
when you hunted there with but a few 
others? 

Another day that stands forth as better 
than the rest somewhat substantiates the 
belief that the more hunters there are pres- 
ent the fewer the ducks that are bagged. 

I drove to a rather isolated prairie pond, 
anticipating a quiet morning’s shoot by 
myself, but instead found three other hun- 
ters stationed at various points round the 
little sheet of water. There was a brisk 
flight. Flock after flock came over and 
pitched toward the pond, most of them cir- 
cling with every intention of lighting, yet 
not one of us had a single good shot over 
the decoys. Ducks invariably decoy against 
the wind. Every flock, in circling down 
wind to make a turn toward the decoys, 
would sweep past the station of some other 
hunter, with the inevitable result that he 
tried for them at long range. As they scat- 
tered and climbed the others round the lake 
would take a chance at all stragglers. Asa 
result the shooting was all premature and 
wild. The lot of us had perhaps a dozen 
birds. My quota up until ten o’clock was 
three ducks, a widgeon and two teal. 

The other hunters left and I elected to 
stay on, hoping for the pleasure of seeing 


Nove, 


one flock come in to the q 
hour passed without the 2 
Then a lone pintail drake | 
cled and slanted toward 
waited until he drew with. 
and dropped him. Five mii} 
was a sudden whistle of Wilk 
more mallards passed over bh 
headed back against the wil 
sheering on set wings. Thi} 
over my sights. Another fe 
they executed a flank movi, 
once more down wind, | 
scratched a bird or two as) 
turn some sixty to seventy ‘} 
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pected, they turned once més 
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blind. | 

What hunter does not }; 
that grips you as forty big n} 
head on? A hundred yards, 
then they banked off and whi; 
again. On the third return} 
quartered off as usual, but 
greenheads and two hens, hj 
They passed over the decoy} 
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= 


Perhaps twenty minutes; 
bunch of thirty or so ma) 
They repeated the wary 1} 
their predecessors. Twice! 
scratched out a bird or twe; 
but I wanted a decoy shot j 


rather than a chance erippl} 


go their way unmolested. 
few broke away and came 0} 
flock quartered away, and } 
greenheads and a hen. 
I munched the lone sand; 
stowed in my pocket. Whi 
heard a swish of wings clo: 
glanced hastily aloft, then pi 
the water. There was not 
and I decided that a sudde 
of unusual violence had fl 
the grass tops. I slouched ir 
closed, and rested for a qua 
then rose and stretched—a} 
bills jumped out of my decoy 
out of range. That account 
of wings. They had come i 
water and landed without ¢ 
I was engrossed with my 
had gazed over their hea 
out over the water after h 
of wings. a 
They had scarcely 
when there was a scr 
head as five canvasback 
my hat by six feet as they | 
behind. They were travelil 
mendous speed that they ei 
pond before they could put 
Twice they flashed past out 
and I did want to shoot; bu 
on the third wheel in they 
and not ten yards high. I 
all, the last bird striking th 
a foot of the blind. I wast 
but there wasn’t room, S0 
that it landed outside. oe 
redhead one time and it hit 
ever want that to happen a 
As if attracted by the sh 
teen bluebills came back. 
straight into my decoys @) 
bluebills all over that end of 
ing up five. Another drop 
flock a hundred yards out 
still another a bit farther on, 
them both later. An hour p 
sudden screech from behind 
heads rocketed over the k 
coyed prettily, but I blew ul 
fast, netting only two dead 
cripple, the latter diving 
coming up out of range. Le 
in the rushes along the far sh 
and added it to my bag. — 
That crippled redhead re 
change in duck habits whie 
observed. Crippled mallard 
walls, teal and some others ' 
shore and hide in the long 
preference to keeping to t 
Once in the grass they can 
hiding, as all duck hunte: 
Crippled redheads, canvasb 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
ringnecks, golden-eyes, ruddy ducks and 
others of like habits will hold to the water 
when crippled, either out in the open where 
they rely upon diving or in the rushes where 
they can sneak away as the hunter ap- 
proaches. Until quite recently I have never 
seen any one of these varieties take to the 
bank. 

Two years ago I winged a redhead and 
watched it step out on the bank on the far 
side of the pond. I overtook it a hundred 
yards out in a cornfield. During the same 
season the experience was repeated with a 
canvasback and again with a bluebill. Were 
these just isolated instances, or are the 
ways of the diving ducks becoming modi- 
fied to fit altered circumstances? 

A big gang of mallards came in, and once 
more I was all tensed to shoot as they made 
three wary approaches, sheering off at sev- 
enty yards on every return. Again I passed 
up a chance to scratch out a few birds at 
long range and waited for them to come in; 
but they didn’t, and I watched them pass 
out of sight. 

Another bunch followed and I did some 
more ragged shooting and netted only two 
birds. A lone gadwall drake came over and 
it required three shots to bring him to the 
water; two teal, and I made a clean double. 


_ The sun was swinging low in the west and 
| I was preparing to leave after a birdless 


hour when five bluebills tumbled in over 
the decoys and I finished the day by drop- 
ping four birds. 


Decoy Hunters 


As I returned to my rig I carried some- 
thing over thirty ducks as a reward for 
waiting there from ten o’clock until five, 
yet during that time there had not been 
more than one flock over the lake for every 
five that had visited it between sunup and 
ten, when the other three shooters had left. 
The four of us bagged only a dozen birds 
during that brisk morning flight, and any 
one of us—shooting there alone and giving 
the birds a chance to decoy, timing the 
shots right, noting the species of ducks in 
each flock, and taking into account the ac- 
tions of that variety when under fire— 
could have accounted for fifty birds on that 
flight. 

I can recall a number of other specific in- 
stances when a surplus of hunters resulted 
in a small bag of ducks and not one occur- 
rence of the reverse kind. Let us hope that 
the same condition obtains as a country- 
wide proposition in the same proportion as 
it obtains locally on every sheet of water I 
have visited of late years. I do not mean 
to convey the impression that one man, 
shooting on a large body of water, will kill 
more ducks than would four or five hunters 
stationed there; but today there are four 
or five hunters on every ten-acre pond and 
swarms of them on every large sheet of 
water. 

That day on the prairie pond stands 
forth as a perfect one for several reasons, 
the chief one resting upon the fact that I 
could use my own judgment and wait for 
the birds to come in. My shooting was 
somewhat better than it had been for some 
time; and the shooting was of the kind that 
I enjoy above all others, since I had sta- 
tioned myself with my back to the wind 
and the birds decoyed straight toward my 
blind. Incoming shots have always been 
my favorites. 

The fall of my fifteenth year another boy 
and myself pitched a hunting camp on an 
island in the Kaw River and installed blinds 
on several good sand-bar points within two 
miles of camp. Incidentally, these blinds 
were artistic affairs, not the usual tepee- 
like structures that warn every duck that 
approaches. Some of the higher sand bars 
and islands were covered with new willow 
growth. We cut bundles of these slender 
saplings, the tallest of them not exceeding 
four feet in length, and fashioned new thick- 
ets at the points from which we intended 
to shoot, building some of them ten yards 
across, the false growth thin and scattering 
at the edges and heavier toward the center. 
When completed they differed but little 
in appearance from natural growths along 
the stream, but were far better located for 
ducking purposes. They deceived the ducks 
and they deceived men as well. 

Even in those days pot-shooting decoys 
was a favorite sport with a considerable 
number of hunters, and more than once I 
was vastly entertained by watching the 
facial expressions of hunters crawling across 
the bar with the idea of gaining the shelter 
of the false willow thicket and shooting up 


tling effect that I nearly les 
but I crouched flat instead oy 
followed the first. They emj\g 
into my fleet of decoys, thes 
the tips of the four-foot w) 
head. When quite sure the} 
had ended I rose, jarred anc); 
by the cannonade, but endg 
pear nonchalant, and inguy 
results of the shots. 


clined to blame me for theif: 
cure real meat instead of 
decoys, and my facetiousnes 

sullen resentment. They cri 
willows and announced the) 
shooting there for the day, 
waded out, took up my dey 
down the bar to my boat ; 
hunting partner in a blind 
stream. Failing to get any| 
own, the two men robbed ox\ 
island, taking some twenty 
had killed the preceding da: 
shells and a few other items-| 
tion was considerable of ani 
those days, as neither of us 
with money. Thereafter, - 
hopeful hunter started cre¢ 
bar toward my decoys I rea‘ 
at once instead of waiting i 
That shooting had been to 
ears for comfort and I had } 
repetition of the dose. 

It was during this hunt tha’ 
the fallacy of the old myth t 
feathers turn shot to the exte} 
an incoming duck immune. 
the reason for the origin of t 
hunters know that they mus 
of a passing duck, hold abo 
bird, and so on, the lead, of 
with the distance, the angle 
speed of the target; but m 
shooting point-blank at an i 
instead of covering the tar 
shoot below the advancing bi 
myth. 

Snap Shootin; 


We had a week of fair river 
our island camp. Then it rair 
several days and the stream 
willow-thicket blinds were ir 
ter the water receded there 
countable scarcity of duck 
while scouting among the 
south side of the river I note 
of ducks out across the flats s¢ 
the north. We crossed over t 
During the high water a cr 
flowed its banks and started o 
try. Most of the water ha 
but one section, somewhat ¢ 
was lower than the surrount 
was still partially inundated 1 
foot or more. The flooded 
planted to corn, which now 
water, and the owner could n 
field with a wagon to shuck 
was swarming with ducks, wh 
for their scarcity on the rivel 

After agreeing to proceed 
to refrain from breaking dow! 
corn, we secured the owner’s 
hunt. g 

We advanced into the floc 
entered upon a period of ducl 
type that was new tous. The 
above our heads, affording a 
ment, and we endeavored to pr 
hoping to draw within ran; 
ducks and shoot them as th 
plan was a dismal failure. 
flock took the air before we 
gunshot, and at last the floo 
been cleared of birds withou 
fired a shot. We knew that 
would come in, that those W 
would return to this ideal fee 
but there was no way to | 
line of flight. Neither was ther 
by which we could lure them 
ular part of the field which w 
to occupy. Decoy shoo 
question. While we were talk 


, and were gone 
0 ile we were still 

» flock flashed into view 
shot apiece, dropping two 


a standing a hundred yards 
+ down wind; this last pre- 
} reason that, though we 
_ what part of the field the 
bse, we did know that they 
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d my stand when a bunch 
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Then 


, . My friend shot again, 
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sood wing shot himself and 
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brush and a duck collapsed and fell out of 
the flock. 

“Now who killed that duck?” he de- 
manded as we both neared the spot where 
it had fallen. 

“You did,’ I replied, and he nodded 
brusquely and strode off, but I did not 
grasp the significance of his actions. 

The next day Graham was not shooting 
so well and I was doing some better, making 
a run of seventeen straight kills, missing the 
next shot and running five more—twenty- 
two birds out of twenty-three shots. Mean- 
while Graham was retrieving and claiming 
any of my birds that fell near him. Even- 
tually our host divined the fact that all this 
was merely a bit of ragging between the 
two of us, and later in the day he clapped 
me on the back and laughed. 

“All day yesterday I had you picked for 
the poorest excuse I ever saw packing a 
gun,” he confided. ‘“‘I put in the day wish- 
ing you were elsewhere and trying hard not 
to tell you about it; but if you had claimed 
that teal I couldn’t have refrained from 
inviting you to board the next train for 
home.”’ 

He seemed greatly amused by the occur- 
rence, but I was somewhat uncomfortable 
after realizing what he had been thinking 
about me throughout the previous day. 

Trails diverge and friends must part to 
meet no more. I have never seen Graham 
since that hunt in the sand hills, but I have 
often wondered if his shooting is as good 
now as it was in those days, or whether, 
like mine, it has deteriorated to the point of 
mediocrity. 

A sudden severe storm had frozen the 
marshes and the ice was rough and milk 
white, the rushes festooned with crystal 
from the frozen spray that had been lashed 
by the wind accompanying the freeze. The 
storm was followed by an equally swift 
thaw. The ducks that had fled southward 
ahead of the storm began to drift back. 

There was but one patch of smooth ice 
anywhere within sight, a small strip in the 
lee of an island where the wind had failed 
to riffle it to any extent as it congealed. 
I planted twenty or more decoys on the 
choppy white ice before the blind. The 
stretch of blue glare ice was perhaps sixty 
yards off to one side. There was no sound 
of wings before daylight, as the ice-bound 
marshes were devoid of ducks. 

Just after sunup I heard the clamor of 
approaching geese, and a long line of Can- 
ada geese came in low over the ice, beating 
up against the wind. They veered toward 
my blind, then gradually shifted their line 
of flight to pass beyond it, tacked back 
again, and the center of that line of big 
birds held straight for me. They loomed so 
large that they seemed almost upon me 
while still a hundred yards out. They held 
straight into the wind, but were banking 
off to the left to miss the island. The near 
edge of the flock was sixty yards out as 
they passed. I emptied my gun and three 
of the big fellows dropped out. 


A Mob of Mallards 


An hour later the ducks began to come 
in. A dozen or more pintails sailed over 
high, wheeled and made a set for my blind. 
They passed over the island behind me and 
I dropped three out of the flock. A short 
wait, then a mob of mallards appeared. 
These, too, passed up various other stands 
of decoys on the ice here and there on the 
marsh and came toward me. Mallard 
fashion, they circled several times just out- 
side the decoys and eventually settled on 
that stretch of glare ice just out of range. 


A moment later they rose with a roar of 


wings and moved off up the marsh. 

Seven mallards were the next to appear, 
and they came in over the island on the 
second turn. The sun glistened on the 
green and chestnut of the drakes, present- 
ing brilliant targets as they swung above 
me, and I stopped four of the beauties. 
Next came three bluebills, and two of them 
remained on the ice. Then a great raft of 
pintails, two hundred strong, came in high, 
but turned and slanted back toward my 
blind, passing up all other decoys. They 
split into several bands, each one, however, 
maneuvering for the same point, one gang 
banking off while the next pitched down on 
set wings, a third section beating up from a 
still different angle. Several singles, evi- 
dently scouts, passed just outside of the de- 
coys. One drake swung high over the blind 
and I sat tight without moving a muscle. 
Never have I seen a prettier sight than the 
maneuvering of that big raft of pins. There 
was a great roar of wings as a hundred or 
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more settled on the patch of glare ice. At 
the same moment some fifteen came in 
over the decoys and I bagged three. 

The fact that every incoming flock chose 
my stand in preference to any other spot 
on the marsh led me to believe that my de- 
coys must be exceptionally well placed, but 
I soon divined the fact that it was quite a 
different attraction that drew the birds my 


way. 

Another flock of pins came in and passed 
up all other spots in favor of my island. 
The sprigs seemed disinterested in my de- 
coys, but wheeled down wind from the 
glare ice, turned back against the wind and 
madea landing at the far edge of thesmooth 
expanse. Then I knew. From above, that 
one little strip of blue ice took on the ap- 
pearance of open water in the eyes of in- 
coming ducks and acted as a magnet to 
attract every flock. 

This belief was soon substantiated by the 
antics of a score of bluebills. They made 
one short wheel and lit on the glare ice 
while still traveling at considerable speed, 
evidently still believing it to be open water, 
as many of them, apparently unable to put 
on the brakes, skittered and slid for a con- 
siderable distance across the smooth ice. 
One bird scooted a full fifteen yards after its 
landing, then ruffled its feathers, preened 
for a moment and waddled back to join its 
fellows. Twice again during the morning 
I witnessed this same sort of performance 
as a flock of speeding bluebills made a land- 
ing there. 

For several hours that little stretch of 
clear ice served as a drawing card that as- 
sured good shooting, but the sun was rap- 
idly rotting and honeycombing the white 
sheet that blanketed the marsh and a 
heavy wind sprang up and opened a lane in 
the ice out in the big water, after which the 
efficacy of the little space near my blind 
was considerably lessened. The ducks came 
in droves of thousands, banking up in the 
open water and the ice round it. 

I left at noon with a nice string of ducks, 
the majority of them being pintails. Many 
gunners of the Middle West affect to de- 
spise the pintail. 

“T got three ducks and nine pintails,” I 
heard one hunter remark, speaking with 
lofty scorn as if he classed the bird with 
mud hens and grebes. 

As a matter of fact, this state of mind is 
occasioned through sheer ignorance, since 
the pintail is far better eating than most 
other ducks. They are almost pure vege- 
tarians, largely grain feeders, and I have 
yet to sample the meat of a pintail that 
savored of fish. I have tried them out with 
mallards, redheads and canvasbacks, bite 
for bite, and if those varieties had not been 
indulging in a diet of fish, their meat in 
most instances was as well flavored as that 
of the pintail, sometimes not so good, and 
never exceeded it. 


Wise Game Legislation 


I have enjoyed many another day in the 
blinds, days that stand forth above the 
rest. Most of those hunts herein men- 
tioned were in the days when big kills were 
the rule. Market hunting had just been 
tabooed and was still quite generally prac- 
ticed. Bag limits, if there were any, were 
known to but few and heeded by none. 
Ducks were plentiful and we gave little 
thought to the fact that they would soon 
be gone if the rate of killing was main- 
tained. Most hunters would have scoffed 
at the mention of such a possibility. But 
none believed that the billions of wild 
pigeons, the millions of buffalo and prong- 
horns would ever reach the point of scar- 
city, much less of extermination, until after 
the species had passed, at least as far as 
hunting was concerned. 

However, a number of observing hunters 
noted the steady decrease in the wild fowl 
during the ten years prior to the nation- 
wide closing of the spring season. Year 
after year, on every great flyway, one could 
hear the same complaints from the gunners. 

“The ducks are going round us this 
year.” “The big flight is going through to 
the west of us this season.’”? And when you 
reached that point it was asserted that the 
main flight was drifting through a couple 
of hundred miles to the east. “The ducks 
are following new routes this year.” 


_that presumably had go; 


They would not credit the 
ducks were rapidly passing f, 
less something were done 
sweep towards extinction, 4 
that it was but a repetition: + 
would not heed the warning 
duck was gone. The pigeon 
for years for the return of the 


South America. The early tra 
that the streams would soon h 
with beaver and the hide } 
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the bison. i 

For several years after the 
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who knew that another ten y 
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are denouncing the closed 
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been enacted before it was ju 


Persecution in th 


Spring shooting had oth 
effects aside from the actual ; 
extended late into the season ai 
had paired for mating. If one 
was killed there was but a slin 
the survivor would mate an) 
nation-wide cannonade force 
on and on, beyond localities t] 
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Canadian border and beyond 

The abolishment of this pe 
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States instead of crossing i 
and I have seen the evidence 
sides. A few years ago I say 
the Dakotas that were literal 
young ducks. Season by seas¢ 
have been accorded protectio 
have tarried in their old ne 
Millions nest in Wyoming an 
In the last few years I believet 
five broods of ducks raised it 
every one brood that was hi 
during the last few years prior t 
ment of spring shooting. 
slough, the grasslands in the 
streams, the big pastures adjac 
all now harbor a few pairs of n 
where formerly it was only in! 
lated marsh districts that | 
Those same marshes are no 
with young ducks. Pairs of | 
are in evidence throughout #l 
every little pond and prairies 

The ducks have learned to 
tage of the zone system. Whe 
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northern zone. ; 

Our ‘wild fowl were deecré 
before the measure that abol 
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TURKEY IN TRANSITI( Oh 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Kemal is determined, for he believes that 
the seclusion of the female operates against 
national progress. Thus it is evident that 
the Juggernaut of nationalism has, for the 
time at least, flattened out that element 
which puts religious authority above every- 
thing else. Like many other joy rides, this 
hectic journey of Turkish nationalism may 
end in some kind of disaster, for the fanat- 
ical group is bound to try to regain its old 
prestige. 

The new nationalism has even assailed 

the Turkish language, which has been made 
flexible and literary by a considerable in- 
corporation of Arabic and Persian words. 
Angora has now cast out all traces of alien 
speech and is replacing them with old Turk- 
ish words to such an extent that the in- 
habitants of Constantinople are frequently 
unable to read government notices because 
they contain expressions borrowed from the 
medieval poetry of Central Asia. It is from 
Central Asia that the original nomad Turk 
sprang. 
How does all this affect England? Per- 
haps the best answer is the observation of a 
clear-thinking British observer in the Near 
East, who said: 

“The success of Angora is, in fact, a por- 
tent which ought to make the British na- 
tion take stock of its relation to its Oriental 
dependencies. We originally went to the 
Kast for trade. In pursuit of trade we ac- 
quired an empire. Are we now prepared to 
preserve our trade by liquidating our em- 
pire, supposing that we have to choose be- 
tween them, or has our political ascendancy 
become our paramount concern? And if it 
has, do we intend to maintain it by force 
over peoples who revolt against it? The 
chief danger of our position is that we do 
not yet know our own minds, while men’s 
minds in the East are traveling so fast that 
we have little time left for making our de- 
cisions.” 

This situation has a direct bearing on 
American commercial aspiration in Turkey. 
England, as we have seen, went to the East 
for trade and then lost a good deal of it by 
subordinating the economic to the political 
ambition. France has done likewise, be- 
cause the Turks are sore over her occupa- 
tion of Syria. If we are to make good in 
Turkey we will avoid all political inclina- 
tion and concentrate ourselves solely and 
squarely on the business of selling goods. 


The Asiatics of Europe 


Still another significance attaches to this 
new deal in Turkey. It grows out of the 
fact that Kemal’s domain literally links the 
East and West. Figuratively, its guns point 
both ways. The country holds the real key 
to peace in the Near East, whose gory his- 
tory makes it practically a synonym for 
near-war. A satisfied and prosperous Tur- 
key is therefore the best guaranty of 
stability and harmony in those troubled 
Balkans. Perhaps the nationalism that I 
have described embodies the formula for it. 

What then is the equipment with which 
Turkey faces the future? How can she 
make good economically on her dramatic 
political comeback? 

You cannot appraise the Turkish eco- 
nomic capacity—I might say right here 
that for the present it is largely incapac- 
ity—without taking some measure of the 
character of the people. Business is largely 
a matter of dealing with human nature de- 
spite the fact that human needs enter 
largely into it. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
Turks are a Western, or rather a European, 
nation. One reason is that Constantinople 
is in Europe and the Turks have had their 
finger in nearly every European diplomatic 
pie. In addition, nearly all Turks with any 
kind of education speak French. Culturally, 
France has been the mentor. Pierre Loti, 
for example, is the literary god in every 
smart Constantinople conversation. 
street in the capital is named after him. 

Then came the Germanic invasion, less 
esthetic, in which culture was written with 
a bloodless K. Where the French used the 
Turks for more or less artistic dissipations 
the Germans were more practical and got 
their hooks into trade. When the Great 
War began they not only dominated the 
Turkish political will but controlled every 
concession worth grabbing. The Anatolian 
railway was a link in the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
scheme, which was to Teutonize the whole 
of the Near East. The Deutsche Bank was 
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the clearing house for a bi 
ish commerce. ; 
Despite his Western wes 
his knowledge of French a 
Turk is fundamentally an 4 
he resents the imputation. 
him in a club and begin a 
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man of your own world, ) 
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Before long a little mental s 
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Disraeli. What ee ae | 
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Turkish Traits 


In the old days, before t’ 
British used to say, “The only 
with a Turk is to buy him ot 
That is the one safe policy in} 
Oriental. It is primitive, but 

The Turk, and especially ¢ 
achieved his nationalism andna 
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eigner and delude himself with 
he does not need him. He is ]j 
a costly readjustment of this 

Deep down in his system 
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frank negotiation, Give him 
he wants a mile. When all i i 
it is merely the mood of 
that asserts itself. If voit 
to buy anything in the Co 
bazaar you know exactly wh 
Pay a Turk what he demand 
modity and he will set you do 
or a madman. This pues 
eee every phase of 7s 

ife 

In ordinary transactions Re 
to shy at finality, because he hs 
to leave things in the air. 1 
gave rise to a saying which y 
popular amongst aliens in 7 
which ran: ‘‘The Turks ape 
thing, not even a massacre.” 

There is no intention here ' 
Turkish people because 
shortcomings. Every nation 
fects. The qualities ‘hat It 
out, and they are essential te 
standing of the transition ai 
to any future commercial tran 


an honest soul, with an 
justice and loyalty. For 
been the real goat, so tos 
ambition. Anatolia was 
human war material, an 
farmers were sent year 
Arabia, Palestine, Bulgaria 
elsewhere to obey the blood: 
military masters. They did ni 
they went, but they did tl 
if stolidly. The loyalty to 


lating inspiration of Moham 

I met a Turkish soldier in 
told me that he had been 
tinuously for twelve years 
why the Greeks and the 
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ness of the soil. With t 


g into use, and other im- 
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ards achieving a healthy 


f course, is that the country 
icultural. Save for silk and 
,re practically no native in- 
1 the bulk of the population 
hatolian peasantry, the ma- 
¢ are still rooted in a sort 
If-sufficiency. It is by in- 
ants of the peasantry that 
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she has a bright future as a distributing 
center, deriving her importance first from 
the unparalleled strategic water advan- 
tages that lie in the Bosporus and the 
Golden Horn and the further fact that she 
is a free port. 

At the time of my visit to Turkey, which 
coincided with the conclusion of the Lau- 
sanne peace, the Turkish National Assem- 
bly was considering the establishment of 
the capital at a point in the interior of Asia 
Minor, other than at Angora, which is 
small, squalid and overcrowded. Indeed, 
the best evidence of the loyalty and patri- 
otism of the Nationalists is in the fact that 
they have been willing to stand the dis- 
comforts of life there. 

No question is of closer interest to the 
Turkish Government than its installation 
in the heart of Anatolia, the cradle of the 
race and the source of the industrial and 
agricultural wealth. Many Nationalists 
with whom I talked believed that a perma- 
nent capital at such a place as Konieh, 
which is the center of a fertile plain and 
on the Constantinople-Bagdad railway, is 
highly advisable. They contend that it 
would mean a resuscitation of Asiatic Tur- 
key—practically the whole of the new 
Turkey is in Asia—politically, economically 
and intellectually. It would assure, more- 
over, the material and moral independence 
of the government, so difficult to maintain 
in a large cosmopolitan port such as Con- 
stantinople, which is constantly menaced 
by foreign sea power, exposed to the in- 
trigues of minorities and the schemes of 
foreigners. 


Expansion Toward the East 


In this connection let me quote what a 
well-informed Turk said about Constanti- 
nople and its relation to the new Turkish 
Government. It was: 

“In the eyes of Europe and of the whole 
world the true character of the Turks asa 
nation has been misrepresented by the 
spectacle furnished by the history of Con- 
stantinople. The Turkish National Govern- 
ment cannot find the solid and dependable 
support, in a population so mingled and 
with so many foreign cross currents as that 
of Constantinople, that the French Govern- 
ment, for example, has found throughout 
the history of France, in the people of Paris. 

“Constantinople is and will continue 
to be the respiratory organ of economic 
Turkey, the spiritual center of religious Tur- 
key, and undoubtedly also the museum of 
history and art. To make her the political 
capital would expose her—and through her 
the nation—to international cupidity. 

“It is on the Eastern side that Otto- 
man expansion should normally develop, 
Asia Minor being eminently Turkish in 
population, religion, language, customs and 
economic interests. A Turkish capital in 
Asia Minor will therefore create new in- 
tellectual centers, large schools, universi- 
ties and technical institutions, which will 
modernize the new Turkey to the general 
advantage of civilization. Finally, the de- 
velopment of the natural wealth of Turkey 
will be facilitated and will redound to the 
greater prosperity of Asia and Europe.” 

After the incessant warfare that has rav- 
aged Turkey for the last twelve years, and 
the deportation of so many economic pro- 
ducers, you would naturally think that the 
national finances were in a deplorable state. 
The opposite is true. Here you have one of 
the first hopeful signs of stability in the 
reborn nation, and the reason, incidentally, 
why the Turks have been so cocky about 
foreign loans. 

Although for a time Turkey had two goy- 
ernments, one at Constantinople and an- 
other at Angora, neither one of them 
incurred any considerable obligation. The 
Grand National Assembly was able to con- 
duct the war against the Greeks out of cus- 
toms receipts, taxes, requisitions, sales of 
abandoned property and similar internal 
revenues. With the public debt apportioned 
among the component parts of the former 
Ottoman Empire, and with the war debt to 
Germany canceled by the peace treaty, the 
nation is able to face the future in a better 
fiscal position than any of the other 
countries which lost out in the World War. 

The Turkish currency is an interesting as 
well as odoriferous exhibit. The Turks have 
printed no new money since the Armistice, 
which is in striking contrast with the 
avalanche of bank notes poured out by 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Russia. In 
Constantinople the issue of new notes was 
forbidden by the Allies, and in Angora it 
was not attempted. As a result there are 
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aft atyles for Young Men 


Rea are designed especially for the red-blooded 
young men who are exacting in their style demands 
and fastidious and discriminating in their dress. 


They always reflect the latest note of style tendencies 
without descending to freakishness. For sound values 
and good fit they are a market standard. 


Most styles $9.00. Some a little more—some a little less. 
Send for Fall Style Book 
RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 964 Main Street, Brockton, Mass, 
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After you install a Winterfront you save money on every mile, 
not only during Winter, but in Spring and Fall, because it 
regulates the operating temperature of the engine and insures the most 
economical use of oil and gas; it also eliminates some of the repair bills. 


Winterfront banishes the worries and troubles 
of cold weather driving and keeps your car 
in continuous satisfactory service. 

It will start readily after several hours’ stand- 
ing in the cold because the heat of the engine 
is held under the hood. 

This hot air brings the engine to a working 
temperature in much less time and also helps 
to keep the driver comfortable. 


These results are brought about by the open- 
ing and closing of shutters operated automati- 
cally, without thought or attention from you. 
The automatic operating device is controlled 
by the heat from the engine so that the 
engine determines whether it is to have more 
cold air or less. 


Winterfront can be installed in a few minutes 
and accentuates the beauties of any car. 
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only about 150,000,000 Turkish pounds in 
circulation. This money shows evidence of 
usage and is about the most battered me- 
dium of exchange anywhere in the world. 
It is so tattered that the ordinary pocket- 
book must give way to a bag, and likewise 
a disinfectant. Its constant usage begets 
the atmosphere to which I have referred. 

The par value of the Turkish pound is 
$4.40. At the time of my visit to Turkey it 
was about sixty cents, while on the day this 
article was written it stood at fifty cents, 
about one-eighth of its prewar value. Con- 
sidering what Turkey has gone through, the 
money has held its own fairly well. Be- 
cause of the failure to print new money 
Turkish securities and Turkish currencies 
still command respect. The per capita 
debt of Turkey is relatively small as viewed 
with postbellum eyes. 

Not only is the financial situation fairly 
sound—it lacks the inflation now so chronic 
in European currency—but the National- 
ists have outlined a thoroughly progressive 
program so far as their state funds are con- 
cerned. In the old days of the sultans, and 
especially during the régime of Abdul- 
Hamid, Turkish finance was operated for 
the benefit of the few and at the cost of the 
many. Foreign loans were usually dictated 
by concessions which were bestowed on 
those who paid the most baksheesh, which 
is the Oriental word for graft. Practically 


| every public concession of any kind was on 


the sultan’s civil list, which meant that it 


was his private property. 


The government was largely financed 
through semiprivate transactions in which 
the sultans and the pashas kept most of the 
funds appropriated for salaries. No under- 
official ever got more than six months’ sal- 
ary out of the twelve. The deficit was made 
up to him by the lavish bestowal of royal 
decorations and favors, which, of course, 
did not pay for food or rent. In this failure 
to receive salary you find the provocation 
for a great deal of the corruption that has 
existed in the administration, or lack of 
administration, of Turkish affairs. 

The Young Turk revolution of 1908 pro- 
duced a budget system for the first time in 
Turkey. The initial budget showed an 
enormous deficit and recourse was had to 
a loan to make good the shortage. Ex- 
penses were cut, fresh revenues discovered 
and improved methods of tax collection in- 
troduced. Gradually the gap between in- 
come and expenditure diminished, and it 
seemed possible before long to arrive at a 
budgetary equilibrium without recourse to 
foreign loans. Much of the credit for the 
financial house cleaning was due to the 
Ottoman Public Debt Commission, which 
supervised the payment of interest on the 
foreign debt, and to the foreign financial 
adviser of the government. 


Turkey’s Financial Program 


Then came the first Balkan Wars, which 
shot holes into Turkish finances, followed by 


the Great War, which wiped them out. 


Present solvency is due entirely to the ex- 
cellent management of the Kemalists, who 
have made this country almost fiscally 


_ self-sufficient, for the time being at least. 


The Grand National Assembly has re- 
introduced the budget system. The esti- 


| mated revenues for the fiscal year 1923-24 
_ are $94,000,000, while the estimated ex- 


penditures are $104,000,000. In view of 
Turkey’s great territorial and other losses, 
these figures speak well for the recuperative 
power and financial capacity of the country. 

If the Turks can get away with their an- 
nounced financial program they will be 
achieving one of the miracles of modern 
administration. Chief among the innova- 
tions is the determination not to contract a 
foreign loan, which means that they hope 
to balance the budget. Instead of a loan, 
foreign capital will be invited to come into 
the country to build roads, bridges and rail- 
ways. It is the intention to set aside 
2,000,000 Turkish pounds annually for the 
amortization of the public debt. The pres- 
ent deficit is expected to be overcome by 
taxes on alcohol and salt. Since Turkey 
is nominally dry, this means that a wet era 
may be imminent. This phase of Turkey’s 
life, however, will be discussed in a subse- 
quent article. 

Other financial reforms to be instituted 
include the payment of land taxes in kind, 
so as to help agriculture; the readjustment 
of all indirect taxation and the imposition 
of drastic income and consumption taxes; 
a determination to exterminate brigandage 
and a stringent reduction of the army and 


navy. In this connection it may be well to 
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...and ready to iron 
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his wonderful clothes dryer does away with weather worries 
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‘women it’s a dream 
the Snow White Cabi- 
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as made it possible. 
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; Mass., Pitic Street Hous 
607 Washington St.; 


minutes, and the heaviest blankets 
in less than thirty minutes. 


Saves time,'steps and clothes 


Without walking more than a step, 
clothes can be placed in the Snow 
White directly from the wringer. 
No lugging of heavy baskets from 
laundry to line and back again— 
simply open the cabinet and arrange 
the things on the rods. 

By the time the next batch of 
clothes is washed, the first washer- 
ful will be dry. The laundress can 
start ironing as soon as she has fin- 
ished washing—she can complete 
both tasks the same day. The 
Snow White pays for itself in the 
time it saves. 


Besides, clothes dried in the 


Snow White are always sweet, 
sterile, properly white. Because 
garments are dried quickly with cir- 
culating heat—the scientific way— 
and because they are free from all 
smoke and dirt, neither color nor 
fabric can be injured in any way. 


Priced within your reach 


At today’s low price, the Snow 
White is within the reach of every 
family’s purse. And it uses no more 
gas than a bake oven. 

The Snow White can be set up 
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a producer of quality clothes dryers 


nd clothes-line bother; saves its own cost in less than a year. 


by anyone in less than an hour. 
Complete instructions for installing 
come with it—the only help you 
need is a screwdriver and a pair of 
pliers. The dryer takes up no more 
space than a kitchen cabinet, yet it 
contains sixty feet of drying space. 


Whether your washing is done 
at home or whether you use the 
laundry’s semi-finished service— 
before next washday, phone the 
Snow White dealer in your town 
and have him tell you all about this 
labor, time and money saving inven- 
tion, and the convenient terms on 
which youcan purchaseit. Or, write 
us direct—we’ll send the name of 
the nearest dealer, and free booklet 
describing the Snow White. 


A Big Business Opportunity 
for the Right Man 


Opposite is a list of the Snow White 
distributing organizations in addition 
to which there are more than 100 
dealers. If your territory is not taken, 
and if you are looking for a chance to 
engage in a profitable business of your 
own which will require capital to 
organize, write or wire at once for the 
details of the Snow White distribu- 
tor’s franchise. 

f you are interested in a dealer 
proposition, write us or the distribu- 
tor in your territory. 


10 


| we oe for 30 years as a manufacturer of heating and ventilating equipment, and for 25 years 


e No. 9; Chicago, I/l., 15 E. Van Buren St.; New York City, Suite 2070, 50 Church St.; Dayton, Ohio, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia Furnace & Supply Co., 260 S. 15th St. 
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You can learn all about the 
Snow White Dryer from any 
of these distributing com- 
panies, or from dealers in up- 
wards of 100 cities. 


Baltimore, Md., The Snow White Co. of Balti- 
more, 31 S. Charles St. 

Cleveland, O., Snow White Co. of Cleveland, 
1272 Euclid Ave. 

Columbus, O., Atlas Engineering Co., 72 North 
Third St. 

Davenport, Ia., Snow White Sales Co., 201 E. 
2nd St. 

Denver, Colo., Denver Snow White Co., 551 E. 
Colfax Ave. 

Detroit, Mich., Lee & Co., 1213 Temple Ave. 

Duluth, Minn., Snow White Co. of Duluth, 
327 W. First St. 

Greenville, O., C. C. Snyder 

Harrisburg, Pa., Snow White Co. of Harris- 
burg, 261 North St. 

Huntington, W. Va., Snow White Co. of 
Huntington, Belle Building, 1202 Fourth St. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Neeves & Co., 906 Odd 
Fellows Building 

Kansas City, Mo., J. M. Van Der Veer, Gib- 
raltar Building 

Lexington, Ky., Snow White Co. of Lexing- 
ton, 155 N. Broadway 

Madison, Wisc., Snow White Co. of Madison, 
1920 Vilas St. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Sterling Electric Co., 31 
S. 5th St. 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Montreal Snow 
White Co., 155 Westminster Ave., North 
New York City, Wm. A. Mills, 103 Park Ave. 

Peoria, Ill., Bartel & Simon, 707 Main St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Snow White Co. of Pittsburgh, 
3005 Jenkins Arcade 

Reading, Pa., Lee Filbert, 411 Green Terrace 

Roanoke, Va., Snow White Co. of Roanoke, 
207 Church Ave. S. W. 

Rochester, N. Y., White Engineering Co., 496 
E. Main St. 

St. Louis, Mo., Snow White Co. of St. Louis, 
Vanol Building 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Mid-West Sales Co., 224 
Community Building 

Tulsa, Okla., Snow White Co. of Oklahoma, 
314 S. Kenosha St. 

Washington, D. C., Better Homes Equipment 
Co., 905 New York Ave., N. W. 

Wichita, Kans., Snow White Co. of Wichita, 
1510 E. Douglas Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Snow White Cabinet 
Clothes Dryer Co., 69 S. Main St. 
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pe this means efficient re- 
frigerators, not only in your 
home, but in the store of the 
dealer who sells you food. 


“ 


Unless food comes to you fresh, 
pure and wholesome, your own 
refrigerator cannot save it. You 
are vitally interested, therefore, 
in the refrigerator equipment of 
your grocer, your meat dealer, 
delicatessen store, dairy—every 
dealer in perishable foods. 


a 


Properly preserved in a good re- 
frigerator or cooling room, such 
foods are a delight to the taste— 
healthful, nourishing. Without 
the service of such a refrigerator 
they become, first unpalatable, 
and then positively dangerous, a 
menace to health and life! 


“ 


So the dealer who possesses modern sani- 
tary refrigerator equipment is doing his 
duty in protecting your health. The com- 
mercial refrigerator manufacturer is his 
ally, providing equipment to meet his 
needs and keep the food you buy in 
wholesome, tempting condition. 


“ 


To acquaint you more fully with the im- 
portant part which refrigerators play in 
protecting your health, we have prepared 
a series of interesting folders which are 
free. Send the coupon NOW, checking 
the ones which interest you. 


“ 
‘No. 1—‘“‘Your Health Depends Upon 
This” (General) 


No. 2—‘‘Protecting Your Guests” 
(Hotels, etc.) 


No. 3—‘‘Protecting Your Customers” 
(Grocers, Markets, etc.) 


No. 4—‘'An Expert Service at Your 
Command” (Architects) 


Better Refrigerators for Business Uses 


COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


i) 


Commercial Refrigerator Manufacturers, 
517 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Kindly send, without charge, the folders 
checked. 
No.2 () 


No.1 () 
No.3 () No. 4 () 


517 MuRRAY BLDG. 
GRAND RaPIDS, MICH. 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
foreign interference. These things we have 
achieved and we propose to defend them at 
any cost. 

“The greatest need of Turkey today is 
economic and industrial expansion. We 
have a rich and undeveloped country and 
a hardy, thrifty peasantry. All we need is 
foreign capital, but this capital must be 
free from intrigue. This is why the Na- 
tionalist government is so eager to have 
American codperation. 

“T believe that I am more responsible 
than anyone else for the ratification of the 
Chester concession. We fondly expected 
that, in paying what we believed was a 
tribute to the American people in the be- 
stowal of this rich grant, it would be im- 
mediately appreciated. Instead, the 
concessionaries seem to have involved 
themselves in all kinds of internal troubles, 
quite forgetting Turkey’s need of the rail- 
roads and other improvements that are 
stipulated. If this concession is not carried 
out under American auspices it loses a great 
deal of its value for us. 

“Let me add that despite the assaults 
made on the Chester concession by the 
British and French the title is clear and will 
stand as drawn. British and French hos- 
tility to this enterprise is well known and 
easily understood. This is why I have been 
so insistent all along that the Americans 
should capitalize the great opportunity that 
we have given them to become part and 
parcel of our economic life. 

“The Turkish Government is ready and 
willing to study any business project sub- 
mitted to it. The only condition that we 
impose is that undertakings by foreigners 
must not imply anything incompatible 


' with the economic and political independ- 


ence of Turkey. We look with favor upon 
monopolistic development concessions that 
combine Turkish and foreign capital. Again 
let me emphasize that our sole objection to 
the alien doing business in Turkey rests 
upon his desire to make political capital out 
of it. We want no national flag reared upon 
enterprises that take root in our country. 

“‘T am strongly in favor of the organiza- 
tion of Turkish-American chambers of 
commerce at Constantinople, Smyrna and 


| elsewhere in Turkey, and I hope that there 


will be corresponding organizations set up 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. 

‘For the first time in her history Turkey 
means to take the business bit into her own 
teeth and become what she has never been 
before, a commercial power on her own. We 
feel that Americans can better understand 
that situation than any other people. This 
is why we want their capital and their help.” 


Unwritten History 


In making this declaration about the 
foreigner Rauf Bey showed the independ- 
ence of thought which less than a month 
later led him to resign from the Kemal 
cabinet. Just why he did this you shall 
presently see. 

On one subject of interest to the whole 
world Rauf Bey made the following illu- 
minating observation: 

“We have had much to do with the 
soviet government of Russia. In the early 
days of the Nationalist movement we were 
looked upon as easy prey. The Bolsheviks 
have discovered, however, that we are not 
to be used as tools in the red conquest of 
the Near East. As a matter of fact, the 
soviet power is losing its grip and my own 
impression is that it will not last.” 

I had my talk with Rauf Bey during the 
most critical hour of the Lausanne confer- 
ence and when rupture seemed imminent. 
His eyes flashed when he declared, ‘“‘We 
stand pat. If they want war they can have 
it.” His comment on the Allied delegates 
was amusing. He said, “The Great Pow- 
ers sent clerks without authority, while 
we sent representatives vested with full 
powers.” 

In the course of our conversation he dis- 
closed an interesting piece of unwritten 
history. It related. to the time when, after 
the Greek debacle in 1922, the British and 
Turkish troops faced each other at Chanak. 
A collision seemed inevitable. What the 
world does not know is that Kemal Pasha 
favored hostilities and that it was Rauf Bey 
who restrained him. 

No one can talk with Rauf Bey without 
realizing that he is sane and constructive 
and the best type of Turk to wield power in 
the critical period of transition. He was 
just the sort of balance wheel that Kemal 
Pasha needed. Now that he is out of the 
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councils of the government and the leader 
of the opposition wing, his loss will be felt 
at Angora. 

It only remains to deal with the phase of 
Turkey in transition which, for obvious 
reasons, has the widest human interest. It 
is the evolution of women. Probably more 
misinformation has been disseminated on 
this score than on any other Oriental sub- 
ject. 

The average Westerner has been led to 
believe that the Turkish harem is a syndi- 
cate of wives immured behind walls and 
veils, whose sole occupation is the reading 
of French novels and the continuous con- 
sumption of that prize first aid to indiges- 
tion and corpulency—the pasty candy 
popularly known as Turkish Delight. Idle- 
ness and voluptuousness appeared to be the 
principal objectives. 

So far as the upper classes are concerned, 
this state of affairs obtained in Turkey for 
many years; but long before the Young 
Turk revolution first projected women in 
politics, the Turkish peasant woman, like 
her sister in France, had borne the brunt of 
the manual labor in agriculture. Nor has 
she been less thrifty than her Gallic sister. 


A Blow to Polygamy 


The word “‘harem”’ is a distinct mis- 
nomer. It does not mean unbridled polyg- 
amy. It is that part of the domestic estab- 
lishment reserved for women, which may 
include not only the wife or the wives of the 
master of the household but his mother, 
mother-in-law and sisters. The harem was 
responsible for the seclusion of women, 
which has not only rendered family life in 
Turkey impossible but retarded the intel- 
lectual development of the female sex and 
the progress of the nation as well. With 
emancipation has come a kindred increase 
of literacy, and with literacy the Turkish 
woman is coming into her own. 

One of the first reforms advocated by 
Kemal Pasha and his associates—and he 
subsequently found an enthusiastic helper 
in his wife, Latife Hanum—was for the 
broader education of women. Linked with 
this is the growing tendency to remove the 
veil. Most people believe that the teach- 
ings of the prophet dictated that the face 
should be covered. This is not so. If the 
truth were known it would reveal the fact, 
that the Turkish husband from time im- 
memorial has been a selfish individual who 
did not want the light of the vulgar world 
to shine upon his mate or mates. Whether 
it was a case of safety first I cannot say, but 
it is probably due to the same reason that 
commanded the mutilation of the feet of 
Chinese women for centuries. This bar- 
barous practice prevented the wife from 
running away from her husband. 

It was not until the rise of the National- 
ists that you saw many unveiled women in 
the streets of Constantinople or Smyrna. 
It is now so common that it causes no com- 
ment. Curiously enough, the Anatolian 
peasant woman is still more modest about 
her face, which she keeps covered as she 
stoops over her work in the furrows. With 
her baggy pantaloons and shrouded visage, 
she presents a curious picture in the field 

The Kemal movement in Turkey has 
dealt a real blow to polygamy, which is law- 
ful to all Moslems. The habit of having 
more wives than one is decreasing. The new 
patriotism, however, is not altogether re- 
sponsible. It is the economic factor that 
always counts. The high cost of matrimony 
is doing more than anything else to estab- 
lish monogamy. 

On one point the Turkish woman in gen- 
eral is still up against it. Though a wife 
has certain property rights recognized by 
the law, she remains the creature of her 
husband. In no other civilized country 
save Japan is separation easier. The Jap- 
anese rids himself of the undesirable matri- 
monial appendage by merely striking her 
name off the family register. In Turkey the 
husband repeats the words “I divorce you”’ 
to his wife three times in the presence of 
witnesses, and the amputation is effected. 
This amiable process is called repudiation. 
Now that the Turkish wife is removing the 
veil, there are growing signs that she will 
demand a different divorce procedure. It 
is one more evidence that she is asserting 
herself as never before. 

Let us pass now from these generalities 
into a concrete illustration of the evolution 
of woman in Turkey. Just as Rauf Bey 
visualizes the best that there is in states- 
manship, so does Halide Edib Hanum in- 
carnate the advanced spirit of her sex. She’ 
is not only the foremost woman reformer 
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| of her country but she has done a big 
man’s work, both in war and peace. Bar- 
ring only Kemal Pasha, she is the most 
interesting Turkish personality with whom 
I came in contact. Her life story is a con- 
tinuous record of achievement, unique be- 
cause it literally blazed the way for the 
pregress of her sex. 

Halide Hanum, as she is best known, was 
born in Constantinople, where her father 
was a civil servant under Sultan Abdul- 
Hamid. From him she inherited the pro- 
gressive idea, because when she was a mere 
child he sent her as a day pupil to the ad- 
mirable American College for Girls at 
Constantinople. Abdul-Hamid, however, 
frowned on foreigners and foreign educa- 
tion, and she was compelled to withdraw 
for atime. Later she returned as a boarder 
and was the first Turkish woman to receive 
the degree of bachelor of arts. Halide 
Hanum showed her appreciation of her 
alma mater by preventing the Germans 
from commandeering the American col- 
lege for a hospital during the World War. 

The instinct to write early asserted it- 
self. At twelveshe translated into Turkish 
an American book called Mother. By the 
time that the Young Turks registered their 
coup against Abdul-Hamid in 1908 she had 
become the leading poet and novelist of 
Turkey. She realized that the best way to 
educate the Turkish woman into the ways 
of the Western world was to make those 
ways attractive, so she put them into the 
form of ficticn. In her novel entitled New 
Turania she forecast the whole new-woman 
movement in the country, and at the same 
time was the prophet of the nationalism 
that has come to pass and in which she 
has been such a factor. 

It is worth while recounting that Halide 
Hanum was the pioneer in exposing her 
face in public. Incidentally, she could well 
afford to do so, because it happens to be 
exceedingly attractive. 

Her first husband was Salih Zeky, one of 
the noted mathematicians of Turkey. He 
subsequently acquired a second wife, and 
she—here again the pioneer predomi- 
nated—succeeded in reversing the usual 
procedure and got a separation from him. 
In 1918 she married Dr. Adnan Bey, the 
most distinguished of living Turkish medi- 
cal practitioners, who is now the represen- 
tative of the Angora foreign office at 
Constantinople. 


A Chat With Halide Hanum 


Long before her second marriage she had 
molded herself into the destiny of the new 
Turkey. During the World War she es- 
tablished a chain of schools for women in 
Syria and subsequently converted them 
into hospitals. It was not until the Armi- 
stice of Mudros that her real work as a 
patriot began. She was in Constantinople 
when Kemal Pasha unfurled the flag of na- 
tionalism at Angora. The Greeks controlled 
the railroads, so with her husband she made 
the long and difficult journey to the new 
capital on horseback. It took them nearly 
a month to get there. When Kemal 
launched his drive against the Greeks she 
enlisted in his army as a sergeant and was 
at his side throughout the entire Battle of 
Sakaria, which lasted twenty-three days. 
She wore the regulation Turkish uniform, 
endured every hardship, and at the end of 
the struggle wrote the official account of 
the devastation. After the Turkish tri- 
umph, Halide became one of Kemal’s most 
trusted counselors, and it is due to her ef- 
forts that the first ministry of education 
was organized. 

With this stirring prelude of performance 
we can now get a close-up of Halide Hanum 
herself. At Constantinople I learned to my 
regret that she was at Munich, where she 
had gone to meet her two sons, aged sixteen 
and eighteen respectively, who are students 
at the University of Illinois, and who had 
returned to Europe for their holiday. Dr. 
Adnan Bey gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to her, and when I reached Munich on 
my way to Berlin I had the good fortune to 
find her there. She was living at a pension 
in the Maximilian Platz. 

Halide Hanum bears no evidences of the 
strenuous life she has led. She is almost 
slight of stature, with abundant auburn 
hair, reddish brown eyes, and has alto- 
gether a most winning personality. She 
was the first Turkish woman I had seen 
with her hair exposed, because, despite the 
passing of the veil over the face, it is still 
regarded as bad form in Turkey to uncover 
the head. She wore a simple blue frock far 
more European than Turkish, black silk 
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stockings and patent-leather pumps that 
were distinctly American. 

This leader of Turkish women speaks 
admirable English and in a voice that is 
rich and appealing. As I looked at her it 
was difficult to realize that this lovely and 
fragile person had ridden side by side with 
Kemal Pasha on those rocky, shell-swept 
heights at Sakaria, where the Greek dream 
of control of Turkey was shattered. 

At once we launched into a discussion of 
the new Turkey. She has a man’s grasp of 
big facts and she knows how to express 
herself. When I asked her about the future 
of the Nationalistic movement, which she 
so valiantly helped to put on its feet, she 
answered: 

“Enver Pasha’s Pan-Turanian dream of 
a political, racial and religious hegemony 
was a great mistake. For one thing, it 
enabled the East Indians to use Turkey for 
their own ends. Turkey’s destiny does not 
lie in racial or religious amalgamation, but 
in a Turkey for the Turks. Within her own 
racial frontiers she will be able to work out 
her own fate.”’ 


The Future of Turkey 


“For decades the Turks were badly 
governed and they had too much govern- 
ment. Like England, we had an excess of 
territory. Turkey was wearied with the 
business of ruling and it was her undoing. 
Now that we are a small, compact, homo- 
geneous nation, we know where we are and 
what we can do. In the knowledge of limi- 
tations lies the success of nations as well as 
individuals. My idea of Pan-Islam is not 
a militant federation for force, but a group 
of detached nationalistic units. 

“The danger of Europe today lies in 
overnationalism. It has been abused in- 
stead of being used. With some countries, 
such as Poland or Czechoslovakia, a little 
of it goes a long way. Turkey may suffer 
from an excess of nationalism which will 
frustrate the economic expansion. We can- 
not function as a democracy without for- 
eign capital, especially American. 

‘‘Another possible menace to the future 
of the new Turkey is the possibility of a 
dictatorship. I admire Kemal Pasha tre- 
mendously and believe that he has been 
the inspiration for the regeneration of his 
country, but he must curb his ambition. 
Our nationalism is essentially a people’s 
movement and only as such can it endure. 

“The great fact in our life is that the 


sultanate is gone. We are not Ottomans, | 


but Turks. I detest the word ‘empire,’ and 
in the relentless march of world democ- 
racy all empires are doomed.” 

“What about the future of Turkish 
women?”’’ I asked. 

“The evolution of the Turkish woman,” 
she replied, *‘is one of the most significant 
spectacles in this world of changes. Many 
of our women suddenly emerged from the 
veil after the triumph of the Kemalists. 
This, I think, was a mistake, because they 
were not ready for it. Sex emancipation in 
Turkey must be a process of evolution and 
not swift revolution. It can be achieved 
only through education. This is why I 
have so strongly urged the establishment 
of schools in all the villages. The combina- 
tion of good schools and sanitation, for our 
infant mortality is appalling, will do more 
to emancipate Turkish women than any- 
thing else. That will give them knowledge 
and health, and these are the important 
things. 

“The veil is doomed; but veils or no 
veils, the Turkish women are today as im- 
portant in the affairs of the nation as the 
men. Physically they are as strong as 
the men, and they do double service, for they 
are the mothers of the men of the future and 
share the toil. Remember that Turkey 
has been at war for more than twelve years, 
and from the day the wars began the 
women began to do the work of the men. 
At first it was manual, but now it extends 
to nearly every activity. 

“T believe that not only should the 
Turkish woman have the vote but that she 
should be a member of the Grand National 
Assembly. During the first election for the 
assembly I received enough votes in 
various towns and cities in Anatolia to have 
elected me had they all been given in one 
place. With suffrage, as with all other 
activities, the Turkish women must have 
education first. They must know what the 
vote means. The transition from autocracy 
to democracy may be achieved overnight so 
far as political system is concerned, but not 
in the brain of the peasant. You have only 
to look at what has happened in Russia to 
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see the results of the bestowal of suffrage 
rights upon a people incapable of intelli- 
gently employing them.” 

In reply to my request for a message to 
the women of America, Halide Hanum re- 
sponded in this wise: 

“T hope that the bulk of American 
womanhood will not think that the Turkish 
woman is emerging from the veil and se- 
clusion amid a cloud of cigarette smoke and 
nothing more. Our women have a serious 
realization both of the opportunity and the 
responsibility that are theirs, and they will 
render a good account of themselves.”’ 

I told her of my visit to Kemal Pasha at 
Angora. Tears came to her eyes as she 
said: 

“That makes me think of Anatolia, 
where I long to be. I am homesick for 
Angora. There the new Turkish nation 
was born and there my place is.” 

On the day that I met Halide Hanum, 
Munich was alive with rumors of a revolu- 
tion that was to break the following morn- 
ing. I asked her how she felt about being 
exposed to it; whereupon she responded: 

“Revolutions mean nothing to me: I 
have been through three and I should wel- 
come any change in Germany that would 
lead to something like the stabilization of 
Europe.” 

We had talked all through the afternoon, 
dusk was settling over the city, and it was 
time to go. I inquired about the two sons, 
and Halide Hanum naively retorted: 

“They’re at the movies. They have ac- 
quired the habit in America and retain it 
over here.” 

I accepted her invitation for dinner. 
When I called for her I met the boys, who 
gave every evidence of their experience in 
America. With their advent the mother 
said with a smile, ‘‘These boys will be 
happy to talk with you in American slang, 
because I must confess that I cannot under- 
stand some of their English.” 

It is typical of Halide Hanum’s practical 
sense that one of the lads is studying scien- 
tific farming while the other is taking the 
course in electrical engineering. When she 
told me this she said, ‘‘ These sons of mine 
must help in the reconstruction of Turkey.” 


Literary Likings 


That night we dined in the huge restau- 
rant of the Regina Palast Hotel. Halide 
Hanum had changed from her blue after- 
noon costume into a smart brown Parisian 
dinner frock. In addition, she wore the 
charming Turkish headdress from which 
the veil is usually suspended. More than 
one admiring glance was bestowed on her 
as we moved to our table. 

That night we forsook polities and talked 
of other things. I found that Halide 
Hanum was a great admirer of O. Henry. 
Keats, Byron, Poe, Hawthorne and Henry 
James are among her favorites. She does 
not share the usual Turkish admiration for 
Pierre Loti, but added, ‘‘I hope that some 
American will do for Turkey in English 
what Loti has done for her in French.” 

As I walked back to my hotel an ominous 
quiet brooded over Munich. It seemed to 
be the lull before the much-advertised 
revolutionary storm. German politics, 
however, were far removed from my mind. 
I was thinking of the achievements of the 
extraordinary little woman whom I had 
just left and who had been poet, novelist, 
revolutionist, nation maker and leader of 
her sex. Like Kemal, she has written her- 
self large in the history of her time. What- 
ever happens in Turkey, the nation is much 
in her debt. 

Such is the picture of an awakened Tur- 
key. From Ottomanization with fire and 
sword outside her domain, the country has 
turned to an intensive nationalism with 
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pen and plow within. What has the future 
in store? Will it be dictatorship or 
democracy? 

That self-determination as an achieve- 
ment through valor in the field is one thing 
and the translation of it into productive 
and harmonious realities is quite another 
has been demonstrated by recent events, 
which have not culminated up to the time 
I write. It shows that nothing is ever stable 
for long in the Balkans. 

When I departed from Constantinople 
late in July, Kemal Pasha was undisputed 
master at Angora. He had just elected a 
Grand National Assembly that was appar- 
ently united behind him. His lieutenant, 
Ismet Pasha, had triumphed over the 
Allied powers at Lausanne. The Armies of 
Occupation were departing, and at last the 
Turk was master in his own house. 

Just before I sailed for America in Sep- 
tember dissension arose. The Grand Na- 
tional Assembly developed into a glorified 
and Orientalized Tammany Hall under the 
thumb of Kemal, who became to all intents 
and purposes a dictator. In this he betrayed 
a new angle of his character, for hitherto he 
had heeded the counsels of his advisers. He 
persisted in withholding the declaration of 
a republic, which was the best evidence that 
at last he had become the full-fledged auto- 
crat. Rauf Bey resigned as premier to head 
the opposition, whose slogan is an out-and- 
out republic and a general election which 
will name a president. 


When Victors Fall Out 


Once the rift showed in that one-time 
solid Angora front, other long-restrained 
forces came out in the open. Refet Pasha, 
governor-general of Eastern Thrace, and 
one of the ablest of contemporary Turkish 
soldiers, unfurled the banner of reaction, 
demanding a return to the sultanate and 
a restoration of the union of church and 
state. 

He has the backing of the fanatical group 
which has looked with growing disfavor 
upon Kemal’s sweeping introduction of 
Western ideas and ideals, and particularly 
the sterilization of the power of the church. 

A fourth dissenting group is a sort of 
military junta headed by Noureddine 
Pasha, a capable soldier, who has rallied 
about him a big following of demobilized 
officers who are little more than soldiers of 
fortune ready to join any group that offers 
the highest price. 

Then, too, there is a lesser fifth wing 
which is almost 100 per cent Bolshevik and 
which would not hesitate to set up a so- 
vietized government. 

Here then is the line-up. It is the old 
story of the victors falling out over the 
spoils. On a showdown between Kemal 
Pasha and Rauf Bey, victory will rest with 
the leader who controls the army, and 
Kemal will probably prevail. There is rea- 
son to believe, however, that he will be wise 
enough to effect some compromise which 
will not deprive the Turks of their hard- 
won victory. In reaching the impasse 
which for the first time threatens his au- 
thority, Kemal proves again that a great 
soldier usually goes wrong when he dabbles 
in politics. 

Regardless of the outcome of the latest 
crisis, the past is at least secure. The Turks 
have performed little short of a miracle of 
political and military regeneration. They 
should be permitted to have every oppor- 
tunity to test their capacity for self- 
determination, economically and otherwise. 
It is not likely to disturb the peace of the 
world and it may contribute to the general 
prosperity. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next will be de- 
voted to America in Turkey. - 
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room, they are an efficient Light Watch- 
man. Actually save current at the 
meter. Furnished as attachments, or as 
complete sockets to be wired to your 
present lamps and fixtures. You can also 
buy portable lamps already equipped 
with this desirable feature. Dim-a-lites 
are inexpensive. Get them. 
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nary plugs. Sure fire. Extra durable. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S TROUBLES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


immediate purchaser. After the ship has 
sailed—while the cargo is swimming, as the 
saying goes—the English concern may re- 
ceive an advantageous offer from a Portu- 
guese concern for its South American cargo. 
The ship is then ordered into a Portuguese 
port by its charterers. 

When Spain and Portugal started on 
their campaign of indignation against Nor- 
wegian prohibition, they immediately raised 
their harbor dues to all Norwegian ships. 
As a result of this move, concerns that 
wished to charter ships refused to charter 
Norwegian ships, for they never knew 
when they would need to send their ships 
to Spanish or Portuguese ports; and they 
didn’t care to run the risk of having to pay 
higher harbor dues for Norwegian ships 
than they would have to pay for British 
or Dutch or Italian ships. 

This again tended to heighten the pre- 
vailing Norwegian gloom, and to produce 
an atmosphere of depression that would 
have fitted nicely into the last act of an 
Ibsen drama. 

Since Norway didn’t wish to commit 
financial suicide, she began to take from the 
wine-producing countries as much heavy 
wine as she had to take in order to persuade 
them to reduce the high duties on dried 
salt codfish and the high harbor dues on 
Norwegian ships. 

She therefore negotiated commercial 
treaties with France, Spain and Portugal. 
By the terms of these treaties Norway 
agreed to import 400,000 liters of brandy 
from France each year, 500,000 liters of 
heavy wines and spirits from Spain each 
year, and 850,000 liters of heavy wines 
from Portugal each year—a larger total, 
incidentally, than Norway imported from 
these countries before her prohibition law 
went into effect. 

With this amount of grog rolling into the 
country each year, it was obvious that 
steps had to be taken to get rid of it. Since 
the Norwegians are not by nature waste- 
ful, they felt no particular urge to feed it 
the codfish or to force it on any of their 
neighbors as a gift. 

They therefore decided to legalize the 
sale of heavy, or hot, wines in addition to 
the sale of beer and light wines; and on 
May 3, 1923, Norway attained that happy 
state so ardently sought after by so many 
enthusiastic American drinkers—a state in 
which anyone could get all the heavy wines, 
light wines and beer that he might desire 
so long as he had the necessary amount of 
money with which to purchase them. 

It might be added in passing that there 
was wassail in Norway on May third. A 
determined effort was apparently made in 
the larger Norwegian cities to drink up, on 
that glad day, the entire year’s importa- 
tion of heavy wines from the wine-producing 
countries. Fish—the good old dried salt 
codfish, or salt dried codfish, of Norway— 
was the tutelary divinity of the occasion, 
the good angel that had brought back, as 
one might say, the midnight souse to the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Smuggling Hard Liquor 


Wherever one went on May third the 
joyous populace was drinking sherry to St. 
Fish, port to St. Fish, Madeira toSt. Fish. It 
was without question fish’s great moment. 
The Norwegian equivalent of “‘Here’s to 
good ole Fish, drink her down, drink her 
down!”’ rang out from Christiania on the 
east coast to Bergen on the west coast; and 
the gurgle of hot wine passing down leathery 
Norwegian throats echoed from Stavanger 
Fiord in the south to Hammerfest in the 
north. 

One might have thought, when he saw 
the pink Norse twilight gleaming on the 
wineglasses as they rose and fell at one 
o’clock in the morning, that all Norway’s 
prohibition troubles were ended. Such, 
however, was not the case. 

The smuggling of liquor—hard liquor for 
the most part—into Norway has been a 
lucrative and popular activity ever since 
the prohibition law went into effect. The 
fact that beer could be obtained in un- 
limited quantities has had no effect what- 
ever on liquor smuggling. All Norwegian 
drinkers drank beer, of course, but they 
wanted stronger stuff; something that 
would ketch holt, so to speak; a beverage 
that would affect the human system like a 
couple of angry bobcats pursuing each 
other passionately down the throat and 


settling their difficulties with a death grap- 
ple in the stomach. 

The smugglers strove to assuage this 
craving on the part of the Norwegians; 
and they were sufficiently successful in 
their strivings to work up more of a reputa- 
tion in Norway than American bootleggers 
have been able to work up in America, 
which is saying a great deal. 

The coast of Norway bears a strong re- 
semblance to the point de Venise lace col- 
lars worn by the gentlemen with the curls 
and the velvet clothes in the paintings by 
Rembrandt and Velasquez. There are so 
many dents, abrasions, fiords, quirks, creeks, 
inlets, bays, juttings, islands, islets, prom- 
ontories and what nots that if the coast 
line were straightened out there would be 
enough to extend about three times around 
the United States with enough left over to 
provide Switzerland with a water front on 
at least three sides. 

This being the case, a liquor smuggler 
had so many places to land in Norway that 
he could pick a new place every night for 
a thousand years, and still be far from ex- 
hausting the possibilities of that ragged 
coast. 

The records, which are of little use be- 
cause of the extremely small percentage of 
smugglers that are caught, show that 180 
smugglers were caught in 1919, 852 in 1920, 
909 in 1921 and 1082 in 1922. During the 
first quarter of this year 282 were nabbed, 
or on ascale of more than 1100 for the year. 


Bootleggers Well Organized 


The Norwegian authorities estimate that 
they catch about 5 per cent of the smug- 
glers, and about 5 per cent of the smuggled 
liquor. If their estimate is correct, more 
than 20,000 persons are engaged in the 
liquor-smuggling business in Norway; and 
Norway is a small country in point of popu- 
lation—slightly less than half the size of 
New York City. 

The amount of liquor confiscated from 
smugglers has shown the same rate of in- 
crease; 1412 liters were confiscated from 
smugglers by the police in 1919, 8866 liters 
in 1920, 16,989 liters in 1921 and 92,591 
liters in 1922. During the first quarter of 
1928, 51,741 liters were confiscated—a 
scale for the year of more than 200,000 
liters. Using the 5 per cent estimate of the 
Norwegian authorities, this: would mean 
over 4,000,000 liters of spirits will enter 
Norway through the agency of liquor smug- 
glers during the present year. 

That this figure is not so far out of the 
way is shown by the fact that during the 
last quarter of 1922, about 800,000 liters of 
spirits were taken into the little Swedish 
town of Strémstad, which is located just 
below the entrance of Christiania Fiord, to 
wait there for reshipment to Norway by the 
smuggling route. Since. the liquor was 
taken there for reshipment, it was declared 
to the Swedish customs officials as a matter 
of course. 

Christiania Fiord, leading up to Chris- 
tiania and the main-traveled roads of South- 
ern Norway, is the most popular smuggling 
route in Norway; and anybody who cares 
to travel down the coast of that beautiful 
body of water at any time of day will be 
edified by the sight of fast motorboats 
streaking up the fiord at twenty-five and 
thirty miles an hour to deposit their loads 
of English, German, Dutch and Esthonian 
liquors at points where the thirsty Nor- 
wegians, unappreciative of their wines and 
beer, are waiting for harder stuff. 

An interesting light was cast on the 
Norwegian liquor-smuggling industry dur- 
ing the spring of 1923 when the police cap- 
tured a fast liquor-smuggling boat and 
found aboard her a regularly printed chart 
of Christiania Fiord with all the best spots 
for landing liquor duly inscribed and 
numbered, and published as a part of the 
map. This seemed to indicate that liquor 
smuggling was a well-organized business. 

Many of the smugglers are Germans and 
Danes, but the bulk of them are Norwe- 
gians. Fast motorboats are in great demand 
and bring extremely high prices. The claim 
is made by Norwegians who should be in a 
position to know what they are talking 
about that a great many business men of 
high standing who have been caught in the 
business depression that has obtained in 
Norway since the war have gone into the 
business of liquor smuggling and made a 
great deal of money. The police and all the 
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‘ well-informed private citizens of Christi- 


ania tell all interested persons, with an air 
of mingled pride and disgust, about a busi- 
ness man who turned smuggler in 1922 and 
in one year’s time had made 1,000,000 Nor- 
wegian crowns, or the equivalent of about 
$170,000. 

The national drink of Norway before 
prohibition, so far as people of some means 
were concerned, was whisky and soda, 
known to the Norwegians as Pjolter. The 
commoner herd stuck to brandy with a 
beer chaser, while the fishermen used a 
cheap and more or less villainous form of 
spirits known as Laddevin, which was 
manufactured in Hamburg, Liibeck and 
other North German ports. The latter was 
probably so called because one drink of it 
made the drinker go up in the air, as on a 
ladder. The smugglers therefore bring in 
Seotch whisky in large quantities, but don’t 
bother much about anything else except 
Dutch and German and Esthonian alcc- 
hol. The Dutch alcohol is excellent; and 
the smuggled brand sells for about a dollar 
and a half a liter, or about six dollars a gal- 
lon. The German and Esthonian brands 
are not so good; and because of the ad- 
vantageous rates of exchange for Norwe- 
gians in Germany, can be purchased much 
more cheaply. 

For the first year or two of prohibition, 
the German smugglers brought in bad 
brands of alcohol which frequently blinded 
or killed those who drank it, just as bad 
aleohol has a habit of doing all over the 
world. Of late years, however, the German- 
made alcohol has improved, and almost 
everyone who drinks it can see to go home, 
unless he has more than three drinks, in 
which case he loses consciousness entirely. 

One of the great handicaps against which 
the liquor smugglers are forced to struggle 
is the peculiar manner in which the Gov- 
ernment of Norway condones and even 
assists the traffic in spirits with one hand, 
while attempting with the other hand to 
strangle the smugglers. “Because of this, 
the smugglers are unable to get particu- 
larly high prices for their wares. A good 
bottle of smuggled Scotch whisky, for ex- 
ample, sells in Norway for less money than 
the same bottle would sell for in England, 
due to the fact that the same brand of 
Scotch whisky is dispensed in the apothe- 
cary shops of Norway to any holder of a 
prescription calling for a bottle of whisky, 
and also dispensed cheaper than it could 
be dispensed in England. 

When the liquor goes to Norway from 
England it doesn’t need to pay the English 
excise tax; and when it enters Norway it 
enters a prohibition country where the sale 
of such things is forbidden, so that no tax 
piles up on it on the Norwegian end. 
Therefore the apothecaries sell it cheaper, 
and the smugglers have to meet competi- 
tion by following suit. All sorts of alco- 
holic beverages in nonprohibition Sweden 
cost nearly double what they cost in pro- 
hibition Norway. 


Drug Store Hardware 


Since whisky, brandy and other strong 
liquors can legally be sold in Norwegian 
apothecary shops on doctors’ prescriptions, 
the English whisky manufacturers are not 
bashful about urging the merits of their 
respective brands on the people of Nor- 
way 

vf “glance through two Christiania news- 
papers on a morning in August, 1923, re- 
vealed display advertisements of Stewart's 
Gold MedalScotch Whiskey, King’s Liqueur 
Scotch, Ainslie’s Royal Edinburgh Scotch, 
Sandy Macdonald Scotch, Munro’s Square 
Bottle Scotch, Gillon’s Real Mountain Dew 
Scotch, Dawson’s Scotch in the conven- 
tional round-bottle shape and the more 
convenient hip-pocket flask, and Black and 
White Scotch in the same two fascinating 
shapes. 

Likewise there were advertisements of 
Loitens Liqueur Punsch for persons with a 
taste for Swedish intoxicants, thirty-year- 
old Fleur de Blanzac cognac, and Roullet 
& Delamain’s cognac. 

Most of the advertisements threw in the 
information that the wares in question 
were to be obtained at all drug stores or at 
the best drug stores. Some of the adver- 
tisements stated the price that the apothe- 
caries demanded before parting with the 
beverages. The Roullet & Delamain co- 
gnac, for example, was advertised at twelve 
and a half crowns a bottle, or about two 
dollars and ten cents. Stewart’s Gold Medal 
Scotch brought the same price, which is 
cheaper than it can be bought in London. 
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The same liquid sells for a dollar more in 
the government stores of Sweden. 

Norwegian insurance companies make a 
specialty of insuring the wet goods that the 
smugglers bring in. In Norwegian railway 
stations there are insurance posters which 
state, innocently enough, that they insure 
against all breakage. The posters illustrate 
the advantages of their offer by depicting 
two men, each of whom is engaged in the 
pleasant task of wheeling aload of Black and 
White whisky. One of the men has been 
unfortunate enough to wheel his barrow 
into an obstruction; and as a result he has 
suffered some rather severe breakage. The 
picture explains that he isn’t insured; and 
as a result his face registers distress, dis- 
gust and utter helplessness. The other 
gentleman has met the same obstruction 
and suffered an equal amount of breakage; 
but owing to the fact that he is insured 
against such a catastrophe, his facial ex- 
pression is bland and untroubled, not to 
say ecstatic. 

The grocery stores of all Norwegian cities 
and towns assist in the good work by ex- 
hibiting window displays of sundry exciting 
bottles in attractive shapes. Hip-pocket 
bottles filled with pleasantly colored liquids 
are labeled Aquavit Extract, Chartreuse 
Extract, Curacao Extract, Cognac Extract, 
and so on. Full-size quart bottles bear 
such labels as Genever Extract—geneva 
being the original name of gin—Swedish 
Punch Extract, Benedictine Extract, and 
so on. 

As a result of the desire on the part of 
Norwegians for beverages more potent than 
heavy wines, light wines and beer, the 
apothecaries of most Norwegian cities spend 
most of their time wrapping up whisky and 
cognac bottles for their customers to take 
home. 

It is fruitless, however, for the stranger 
to wander into an apothecary shop and ask 
bluntly for a quart of Haig & Haig or Black 
and White. Without a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion he can’t getit; and to attempt to do 
so is merely a waste of breath. 


Popular Doctors 


Norwegian doctors, however, are not 
overstrict in the matter of issuing prescrip- 
tions for the cure of illnesses that will yield 
only to the internal application of Scotch 
whisky. And if a Norwegian happens to 
feel an immediate need for a couple of slugs 
of his favorite beverage, and isn’t in the 
heart of a big city where the prescription 
can easily be checked up, he will frequently 
write a prescription for himself on the back 
of an old letter or the flyleaf of a book or a 
cigarette paper or anything else that can 
be written on. 

There is a certain element of danger in 
such acts, however, and most Norwegians 
prefer to carry regular prescriptions rather 
than to write their own. 

A large percentage—50 or 60, at a guess— 
of Norwegians appear to have relatives 
who are doctors; and in this way a large 
part of the drinking population gets its 
prescriptions for nothing. Many more of 
them have close friends in the medical fra- 
ternity, and so get prescriptions for the 
asking. Those who have no relatives or 
friends who are doctors can obtain pre- 
scriptions for the modest outlay of five 
crowns, or about eighty-five cents. In the 
course of my investigations in Norway, 
merely as a matter of curiosity I asked 
every Norwegian with whom I came in con- 
tact where he got his prescriptions. Each 
one promptly began to fish around in his 
vest pocket, and hospitably offered to sup- 
ply me with a prescription until I had time 
to get a few of my own. 

Many Norwegian doctors have become 
wealthy from issuing liquor prescriptions. 
Many others protest violently against the 
manner in which the medical profession 
has, in a way, been made a part of the 
liquor traffic. Some doctors won’t write 
liquor prescriptions for people with whom 
they are not acquainted; and some write 
prescriptions for everybody who asks them 
and then turn the liquor fees over to 
charity. 

Some doctors have been prosecuted by 
the government for issuing liquor prescrip- 
tions in cases where the patients were be- 
lieved to be perfectly healthy; but the 
government can’t get convictions. When 
the doctor takes the stand a witness ap- 
pears and says that he felt ill, and that he 
always found brandy a delightful restora- 
tive in case of illness. The doctor says 
that he saw no reason to disagree with his 
patient, and that he therefore issued the 
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How Sauerkraut 
Came to the Bank 


RS. ADAMS, as manager of our 
cafeteria, you'll be interested 

in this little booklet. It’s about sauer- 
kraut. A friend of mine lent it to me, 
and do you know, it is one of the most 


1»? 


interesting things I have ever read! 


“Oh, yes, I know a good deal about sauer- 
kraut, Mr. Mason. At domestic science 
school we learned all about its value as a 
regulator and conditioner. It contains lactic 
ferments which tend to keep the body free 
from impurities.” 


‘Well, 1 see you know something about it, 
Mrs. Adams. But, at the same time I am 
sure you will find some very interesting facts 
inthis booklet. I never knew that sauerkraut 
had such great value as a health food. This 
booklet quotes what eminent medical and 
scientific authorities have said. Why, sauer- 
kraut is even of value as a food in some 
serious diseases.” 


“Over at the Merchants National, they serve 
sauerkraut twice a week and Miss Jordan 
tells me that it’s one of the most popular 
dishes on the menu. I’ve sometimes thought 
we ought to serve it. We’ve had several re- 
quests for it.” 


“By all means. We want to give our em- 
ployes foods that will be good for them as 
well as good to the taste. Of course, I don’t 
know much about recipes, but there are a 
great many in this booklet, and maybe you 
will find some that you don’t know about.” 


“Thank you very much, Mr. Mason. I’ll be 
very much interested in reading it. And 
you'll see sauerkraut on the bill in a few 
days.” 
RE oe oe ee eae 

Have you read this little booklet, “Sauerkraut 
as a Health Food”? If you haven’t, mail this 
coupon now for your free copy. The facts 
about this simple vegetable food are won- 
derfully interesting. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets. 
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prescription. It is difficult.to convict a man 
on such evidence. 
One doctor was prosecuted twice for 


| sending liquor prescriptions to persons that 


he had never seen. He was acquitted. 

The way that the liquor prescriptions roll 
up is rather remarkable. The population 
of Norway is about 2,600,000, one-quarter 
of whom are males over twenty years of 
age. In 1921 the 1100 doctors of Norway 
issued 1,800,000 prescriptions for alcoholic 
beverages, or three for each male Norwegian 
above the age of twenty. 

Although 60 per cent of those who voted 
in the referendum of 1919 voted in favor 
of prohibition—prohibition, that is, of all 
alcoholic beverages stronger than beer and 
light wines—it is generally believed in Nor- 
way at the present time that the enormous 
amount of smuggling and the steadily in- 
creasing cases of drunkenness throughout 
the nation have so soured the people on 
prohibition that another referendum on the 
subject would show far different results. 
Whether or not this would be the case can- 
not be told until such a referendum is held. 

The populations of the Norwegian cities 
are almost unanimous against the existing 
form of prohibition—a prohibition which 
legalizes the sale of beer, light wines and 
heavy wines. But instead of wishing to go 
back to the days of no restrictions what- 
ever, they are mostly in favor of going back 
to a restrictive system along the lines of the 
Stockholm system. Even some of the most 
rabid so-called prohibitionists are in favor 
of this. 

Practically every influential man in Nor- 
way, so far as I was able to discover— 
clergymen, doctors, jurists, government 
officials, college professors, business men, 
and so on—was loud and firm in stating that 
prohibition which allowed the use of beer 
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and wines and attempted to prohibit the 
use of spirits was of no more use than a 
dead canary bird. The arguments and the 
invectives which they hurled against pro- 
hibition are strikingly similar to the argu- 
ments of the Wets in America. 

The morale of the nation, they claim, 
has been ruined by prohibition. It has 
made the Norwegians into a nation of law- 
breakers and hypocrites. Many Norwe- 
gians who speak in behalf of prohibition and 
vote for it are people who themselves drink 
whenever they get the chance. Govern- 
ment officials who are supposed to uphold 
the law may be seen drinking openly. Peo- 
ple drink more under prohibition than they 
ever drank before. Women drink in public; 
and boys and girls, too, frequently drink to 
excess. Fifteen years ago all Norwegians 
respected the law; today they only think 
how to evade it. Thus the opponents of 
prohibition present the case. 

The fact remains, however, that if the 
Norwegian liquor situation means any- 
thing at all it means that the best way in 
which to prohibit the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages is to prohibit the drinking of al- 
coholic beverages. People always want what 
they can’t get until they get tired of want- 
ing it, or have to work too hard to get it, or 
have to pay too much for it. Norway, with 
all sorts of unprohibited drinkables from 
which to choose, is pestered half to death 
by smugglers who flood the country with 
the few prohibited brands of hooch. She 
couldn’t be more violently pestered if she 
had put a rigid ban on all liquids contain- 
ing more than one-half of one per cent of 
alcohol. 

This ought to carry some sort of meaning 
for the Americans who spend their days 
moaning for light wines and beer; but it 
probably won’t. 
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g/American. men and women want to do 
} is best for the American nation and 
jae people in it—and also to help the 
e}inder of the world as much as they 
eis no sense in our being angry with one 
se of difference of opinion as to the 


srecaseconntaneen, 


NDA ¢) 


ter we make the plunge, no matter what style of bathing suit we wear. 
ope wants us in on any pretext. Mr. Lloyd George declared in the 
mons that “what really matters is getting the Americans in with or 
e of Nations.”” And the latest English book in defense of the League, 
year, admonishes the British people that ‘“‘we should do everything 
cilitate American adhesion to the International Court and participation 
‘activities as may interest her. If we can do these things-it is as certain 
be that in three or four years at most the United States will be putting 
Y of the League all the immense prestige conferred upon them by her size 
ind so on. 

ower of vituperation poured during the first League controversy upon 
aeld the American traditional policy of political detachment from foreign 
pithets stuck; and they have been more effective than all pro-League 
it together. 

ists!” That word found lodgment in the public mind. “We can no 
ated”; “we can no longer keep inside our shell’; “we must codperate 
»oples to prevent war, since our war with Germany proved that we shall 
mmbatant in any future conflict,”’ and so on. 

the late war proved the reverse, as I shall presently show. 


Large Private Loans to Europe 


re we isolated? How have we ever been isolated? We never have been 
certainly are not now isolated financially. Foreign loans assisted us in 
of our independence from Great Britain; foreign loans helped us finance 
cause in the Civil War; foreign capital aided mightily in the economic 
of the republic—the building of railways and every form of industrial 
It was the heavy investment of British capital in the Bank of the 
s that so gravely alarmed Jefferson, and later in our history Jackson. 
€, all these foreign loans and investments were faithfully and 
id, with interest. Those who made them profited by them 
d otherwise. 
ier hand, the prodigal generosity with which some $10,000,000,- 
lerican people’s money was shoveled into the hands of European 
during the late war, is the most startling exhibition of financial 
n all history. 
of ourselves drew the sword, colossal loans amounting to 
a de with the consent of our Government, although neutral; and 
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lo since the Armistice several bil- 
f UROPE/ lions—a powerful, trustworthy 
and fervently pro-League journal 
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ai estimates the total at over $4,- 
000,000,000—has been invested 
abroad in the form 
of loans, extension 
of credits, purchase 
of government and 
municipal bonds, 
and even industrial 
securities, as well 
as tangible prop- 


an erty. 

During the pres- 
ae ent year American 
io) LEAGUE OF / 

NATIONS i 


tourists left more 
than three hun- 
ef dred million Amer- 
ican dollars in 
Europe — princi- 
pally in France— 
and this flood of 
American money 
helped to keep the 
franc from sinking 
farther than it did. 
Though these trav- 
elers spent their 
money for their 
own pleasure, the 
effect was the same 
as if they had in- 
vested it abroad. 
When the Japa- 
nese earthquake 
came, American financial generosity was as opulent as it was praiseworthy. Very 
many millions, all told, have been spent by the Red Cross, the Society of Friends— 
Quakers—and other humanitarian organizations on the feeding, clothing and medicining 
of destitute European countries. Even our Congress appropriated $20,000,000 for the 
relief of suffering Russians. 


CO al 


America Not Isolated Except Politically 


HESE examples prove that America is not now and never has been isolated financially. 

So we may check off from the dread word “‘isolation’’ the monetary phase of it. 
Surely America has done her part financially—there are able, informed and intensely 
patriotic Americans who think that America has done a good deal more than her part 
in this respect at least. Our citizens are reminded of it every time they pay their taxes. 

Are we isolated commercially? Have we ever been isolated in business matters? 
Of course not! Witness the tremendous volume of imports in spite of our tariff. On 
the other hand, although our exports are only a trifling per cent of our total business, 
still American goods go to every corner of the world.” We sold more farm products last 
year than ever before in’ our history, and we are now exporting more foodstuffs 
than before the war. Ocean freight rates are so much lower than rail rates that foreign 
markets are brought closer to our centers of manufacture than are many sections of 
our own country. If we would pay as much attention to over-sea trade as our rivals 
have, we could easily increase our exports many fold. Every transaction on the stock 
exchange of Chicago or New York is known almost instantly on the bourses of every 
foreign commercial city, and purchases and sales are made accordingly. 

So we can check off business from the word ‘“‘isolation,”’ since it is obvious that 
America is not isolated commercially. 

It is just as plain that we are not isolated socially—that fact is even more conspicuous 
than the others. The social relationships of Americans with people of foreign countries 
are far more numerous and intimate than those existing between the citizens or subjects 
of other nations. International marriages—especially those of European men 
to American women—are so many and are so constantly increasing in number 
that the whole world comments upon it. 

So we may check off social intercourse from the word ‘‘isolation.’”’ What 
then remains? In what other respect are we isolated? 

We are isolated solely and exclusively in the political sense—solely and 
exclusively in the sense that we are not mixed up in the quarrels, intrigues, 
plots, ambitions and hatreds of older countries; and we should bear in mind 
that all these alien antagonisms and aspirations—every one of them—have 
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their roots deep in the soil of a distant past, deep in 
centuries-old racial conflicts, deep in fundamental oppos- 
ing interests. 

The American people do not and cannot understand any 
of these profound elements of the foreign situation, because 
without extensive and painstaking research and thorough 
and prolonged study, supplemented by intimate personal 
contact with those people, it is impossible to comprehend or 
even apprehend the various forces that move them. 

This political aloofness is the only attitude in which 
America can, by any possibility, be said to be isolated. 
Yet is not this exactly the kind of isolation we want and 
ought to have for our own good? And that of the world 
also? Suppose we did not have this political isolation 
vouchsafed us by our history, our traditions and, above 
all, by our geographical situation on the globe; is there 
anything we would not give to get it? 

If some miracle were to place us in Europe, instead of 
being 3000 miles away with one of the world’s greatest 
oceans between us, would we not deplore the change— 
passionately deplore it? Yet is not that the condition, as 
nearly as it can be humanly brought about, in which all the 
schemes for our political association with Europe would 
place us? 

Or take it the other way round: Suppose that by utter- 
most sacrifice any European people could exchange their 
situation for ours—cleansed as a people of all racial feuds, 
freed from historic national ambitions, cut loose from the 
meshes of intrigue, and transported far away to a new, 
fresh land teeming with natural wealth, there to work out 
for themselves and their children a happy destiny under 
their own institutions of orderly freedom—would they not 
give all they possess to secure that blessing? And if they 
could secure it, does anybody imagine that they could be 
induced to surrender, impair or imperil it? 


Must We Join in Europe’s Wars? 


F COURSE, they are not to be blamed for trying to 
get us to share their burdens and troubles—that is only 
human nature. Their diplomats could use us constantly as 
pawns in their never-ending national rivalries, as was done 
when they did get hold of us, as witness the performance at 
Versailles! In any case, would not the pretexts for getting 
money from us be multiplied in number and strengthened 
in plausibility? But is it sensible or prudent on our part 
to allow ourselves to be so used? 
Would not our risk of getting 
into future wars be increased 
by surrendering our traditional 
American policy of political in- 
dependence? We are told that 
we are in now up to our necks, 
and that we shall be drawn into 
future wars just as 
we were drawn into 
the late war. If this 
is so, it is very im- 
portant — perhaps 
decisively impor- 
tant. But is it so? 


After the hideous blunder—not to speak of the sheer 
wickedness—of the German high command in attacking 
us and thus forcing us into the war, does anybody imagine 
that any other nation hereafter at war with another nation 
will repeat that tragic folly? In view of our demonstrated 
man power, financial might, physical resources and effi- 
ciency in the use of all these elements of military strength, 
is it thinkable that in the future any nation in deadly 
conflict with another nation will repeat the insanity of the 
German high command? 

America makes war when attacked, not otherwise. Con- 
gress, the only agency that can plunge America into war, 
solemnly declared that we made war on Germany because 
Germany had been and was making war on us. 

Suppose Germany had left us strictly alone, would Con- 
gress have declared war upon her? Everybody knows that 
Congress would not have done so. Germany brought her 
defeat upon herself; and with that awful fate in the mem- 
ory of all mankind—and it never will be forgotten—is it 
conceivable that any other nation will ever bring upon itself 
a similar catastrophe? 

And “‘irreconcilables.”” That stuck too. There is some- 
thing forbidding about that word. It implies the repre- 
hensible. It carries the suggestion that those on whom it 
is branded are opposing, from unworthy motives, some 
noble purpose, some righteous plan. 

But irreconcilable to what? Certainly not to American 
traditions, American interests, American institutions. On 
the contrary, irreconcilable to the admitted purpose to 
abandon American traditions; irreconcilable to the avowed 
plan to modify American institutions; irreconcilable to the 
conceded hazarding of American interests. But is not 
that patriotism? 

The fact that this very word “‘irreconcilable’’ was 
stamped upon George Washington when he scorned the 
British offers of conciliation in 1778-9 makes that word 
rather stale, does it not, when used 150 years later—and 
especially when employed against the advocates of Wash- 
ington’s policy? The British urged us to end our Revolu- 
tion on our own terms, excepting only separation from the 
British Empire. When Washington and the Continental 
Congress refused, blistering epithets were applied to them, 
the least offensive of which was this very word, ‘‘irrecon- 
cilable.”’ 

So let us have done with these and like unsavory and 
misleading terms and get down to the real question: Is it 
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Unifying Influences 
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By Jesse Lynch Williams 


His Father Was the Best and Bravest Man in the World. He Was Far Away, Getting 
Bread and Butter for Them 


namesake as Junior had been led to expect. You see, 
everyone in this tyrant’s kingdom worshiped him, and 
Junior assumed that his father would follow conventions. 
For every night before he went to sleep his father’s name 
had invariably been mentioned first in the list of people 
and animals and playthings that loved him. 

Junior, though quite small, was a great lover, and much 
given to kissing. On momentous occasions, such as the 
start for the picnic the day after his father’s arrival, Junior 
manifested his excitement by hugging and kissing every- 
body in sight, including the dogs. It was his earliest form 
of self-expression. His father, as it happened, was absorbed 
in packing the tea basket and had never been accustomed 
to being kissed while packing in camp. Besides, Junior 
had been helping his mother prepare the luncheon. That is, 
he had taken a hand in the distribution of guava jelly, and 
there was just one hardship in the life of this immaculate 
mining engineer he could never endure—sticky fingers. 
But Junior had not yet learned that, and so, taking advan- 
tage of his father’s kneeling posture, he tackled him around 
the neck and indulged in passionate osculation. 

“Call your child off,’’ said Phil to Nell. She laughed. 

“Come, precious, don’t bore your father.” 

Junior did not know what that new word ‘‘bore’”’ meant, 
but he released his father and transferred his demonstra- 
tion to his mother. She never seemed to get too much and 
did not object to sweet fingers. 

“Mamma,” said Junior as they started off in the ear, 
“T don’t believe that man in front likes me.” 
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“He adores you, darling; 
your father.” 

Well, it sounded reasonable, but 
he remembered the new word. That 
evening when they came home the 
dogs, not having been allowed to 
go on the picnic, thought it was 
their turn and jumped up on Phil 
with muddy paws. Junior took 
command of the situation and of 
the new word. 

“Down, Rex!” he said to the 
sentimental setter. ‘‘Don’t bore 


my father.”” And he pulled Rex 
away by the tail. 
At bedtime, when the nurse 


came to bear him off, he raised his 
arms to Phil. 

“Can I bore you now?” 

Phil laughed and kissed him 
good night. 

“Funny little cuss, isn’t he?” 
said Phil. 

“He’s a very unusual child,” 
said this very unusual mother. 

“Unusually ugly, you mean.” 

But he couldn’t get a rise out of 
Nell. 

“Oh, you’ll learn to appreciate 
him yet.” 

Shortly before Phil left for his 
next trip the paternal passion had 
its way with this reserved father, 
for once. Some little street boys, 
as they were technically classified 
by the nurse, had been ordered off 
the drive by Junior, who was play- 
ing out there alone. They did not 
like his aristocratic manner and 
rolled him in the mud. They were 
pommeling him in spite of his pro- 
tests, when Phil heard the outcry 
and, getting a glimpse of the une- 
qual contest from the library win- 
dow, gave forth a shout that made 
the intruders take to their heels, 
the infuriated father after them. 

As he raced down the drive he 
saw the wide-eyed animal terror on 
his child’s face and it aroused 
within him an animal emotion of 
another kind, one he had never 
felt before, though he had often 
seen it exhibited by wild beasts— 
usually the mothers. It was a lust 
to destroy those two little boys, to 
render them extinct. He might have 
done so too; but fortunately they 
had a good start, and by the time 
he caught up with them civiliza- 
tion caught up with him sufficiently 
to make him realize what century 
he was living in. So, with a few 
vigorous cuffs and an angry warning, he hastened back to 
his bleating offspring, recognizing with astonishment and 
some alarm how near blind parental rage can bring a man 
to murder. 

Junior was not so much damaged as his white clothes 
were, but his childish terror was pitiful. He rushed into 
his father’s arms and clung, quivering. Phil held him close. 

“There, there, it’s all right now. I won’t let anybody 
hurt you.” 

Without realizing it, this fastidious father was kissing an 
extremely dirty face again and again. Junior, still sobbing 
convulsively, clung closer. 

“You'll always be on my side, won’t you, father?’”’ 

“You bet I will!’ said Phil. “‘You’re my own darling 
little boy.’’ 

He had had no intention of saying things quite like that, 
and didn’t know that he could; but it sounded all right 
to Junior. This moment was to be one of those vivid 
recollections that last through a lifetime. 

With a final long-drawn sigh of complete and passionate 
comfort, the small boy looked up into the big man’s face 
and smiled. 

“You love me now, don’t you, father?’’ he said. 

“You bet I love you!” 

The boy had got him at last. But perhaps Junior pre- 
sumed upon this new privilege. The next morning he 
awoke with a bad dream about those street boys, and as 
soon as the nurse permitted he rushed in to be reassured 
by his big father. Phil was preoccupied with shaving and 
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did not know about the bad dream. Junior tried to climb 
up Phil’s legs. 

“That will do,” said his father in imminent peril of cut- 
ting his chin; “get down. Get down, I tell you. Oh, 
Nell!’’—she was in the next room—‘“‘make your child quit 
picking on me.” 

“Come to me, dearest. 
he’s shaving.” 

Junior wasn’t piqued but he was puzzled. 

“But I thought he loved me; he told me he loved me,” 
he called out. ‘“‘Didn’t you tell me you loved me, father?”’ 

Phil laughed to cover his embarrassment. He had not 
reckoned on Junior’s giving him away to Nell, and knew 
that she was triumphing over him now, in silence. 

“Your father never loves anybody before breakfast,” 
said Junior’s mother, smiling as she covered him with kisses. 

Apparently fathers could never be like mothers. 


Mustn’t bother father when 


* Nell knew it was a risk, but she wanted to be with Phil 
as much as he wanted to be with her—the old life together 
they both loved. So they decided that Junior was big 
enough now to stand the trip to Mongolia. It was a great 
mistake. Before they had crossed Russia all of them re- 
gretted it—except Junior. He was having a grand time. 
At present he was working his way back from the door of 
the railway compartment to the window again, and for the 
third time was stepping upon his father’s feet. Phil had 
had a bad time with the custom officials, a bad time with 
the milk boxes and a bad night’s sleep. His temper broke 
under the strain. 

“Oh, children are a damn nuisance,” he growled. 

“Come, dear, look at these funny houses out of the win- 
dow,” said Junior’s mother. ‘‘Aren’t they funny houses?”’ 

That night when she was putting him to sleep with the 
recital of those who loved him, Junior 
inquired, ‘‘Mamma, what is a damn 
nuisance?”’ 

“A damn nuisance,” 
“is a perfect darling.” 

All the same he had learned that he 
must avoid stepping on his father’s 
freshly polished boots. One more item 
added to the list. Mustn’t touch him 
with sticky hands, mustn’t play with his 
pipes, mustn’t make a noise when he 
takes his nap on the train—so many 
things to remember, such a small head 
to keep them all in. 

There was no more milk. There was 
very little proper food of any kind for 
Junior in the camp, although Phil sent 
a small-sized expedition away over the 
divide for the purpose. The boy became 
ill. Phil ordered a special train to bring a 
famous physician. He even neglected his 
work on the boy’s account, something un- 
precedented for Phil. But this was no 
place for children. The boy would have 
to gohome. That meant that his mother 
would too. All the beautiful 
dream of being together spoiled. 

“T’m going back to America because I am a fae nui- 
sance to my father,” Junior announced to Phil’s assistant. 

Phil neglected his work again and went with them as far 
as the border. ‘‘But you do love him,” said Nell; ‘you 
know you do. You’d give up your life for him.” 

“Naturally. All I object to is giving up my wife for him.” 

But Phil’s last look was at the poor little sickly boy. He 
wondered if he would ever see him again. He did. But he 
never saw his wife again. 

It was too late to do anything about it. His assistant, 
who had seen these married lovers together, marveled at 
the way his silent chief went about the day’s work until his 
responsibility to the syndicate was discharged. Then he 
marveled more when just as the opportunity of a profes- 
sional lifetime came to Phil he threw up his job and started 
for home. 

He meant to stay there. He would get into the office 
end of the work and devote the rest of his life to Nell’s boy. 
That was his job now. Previously he had left it to her— 
too much so. The brave girl! Never a whine in all the 
blessed years of their marriage. The child until now had 
seemed merely to belong to him, a luxury he did not 
particularly want. Now he belonged to the child, a neces- 
sity, and being needed made Phil want him. But the 
Great War postponed this plan. 

So Junior continued to live with his devoted Aunt Mary. 
She cherished his belief in Phil’s perfection, but she could 
not understand why her busy brother never wrote to his 
adoring little son. But for that matter, Phil never wrote 
to his adoring little sister. He never wrote letters at all, 
except on business. He sent telegrams and cables—long 
expensive ones. 

On the memorable day when father and son were re- 
united at last an unwelcome shyness came upon them and 
fastened itself there like a bad habit. Neither knew how 
to break it. Each looked at the other wistfully with eyes 
that were veiled. 


said his mother, 


“He Can't Come,”’ 
Said Junior to 
His Roommate, 
Tearing Up the 

Telegram 


Junior was more proud of his wonderful father now than 


ever. Phil had a scar on his chin. The boy was keen to 
hear all about it. His father did not seem inclined to talk 
of that, and Junior had a precocious fear of boring him. 
He had made up his mind never to be a damn nuisance to 
his father again. He had long since discovered the mean- 
ing of those words. 

Phil soon became restless and discontented with office 
work. He had done the other thing too long and too well 
to enjoy civilization for more than a month or so at a 
time, and the financial crowd infuriated him. He was 
interested in mining problems. They were interested in 
mining profits. 

Owing to changes wrought by the war another great op- 
portunity had arisen in a part of the world Phil knew 
better than any other member of his profession. ‘‘It’s a 
man’s job,” they told him, ‘‘and you’re the only one who 
could swing it.” 

Phil shook his head. ‘‘Not fair to the boy.” 

“But with the contract we’re prepared to offer you, why, 
your boy will be on Easy Street all his life.” 

That got him. “Just once more,” thought Phil. ‘“T’ll 
clean up on this and then retire to the country —make a real 
home for him—dogs and horses. I’ll teach him to shoot 
and fish. That ought to bring us together.” 


So Junior’s father was arranging to go away again. He 
told the boy about the plan for the future. ‘‘And we'll 
spend a lot of time in the woods together,” said Phil. ‘‘I’ll 


make a good camper of you. Your mother was a good 
camper.’’ This comforted the silent little fellow and he did 
not let the tears come until after Phil’s back was turned. 

Meanwhile Phil had been going into the school question 
with the same thoroughness he devoted to every other job 
he undertook. 

And now the epochal time had come for Junior to go 
away to boarding school. He was rather young for it, but 
Aunt Mary, it seems, was going to be married at last. 


‘She volunteered to accompa n 
journey and see him through 
father was very busy, of cours 
for his much longer and more 
Junior had always been fond o} 
transferred to her a little of ¢ 
tion that had belonged to h 
little. The rest was all for his 
did not know it, and sometim 
two together with hungry eye: 
they laughed and loved so com 

On the evening before the gr 
said, ‘‘I know several of the m 
A little later he added, “One 
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said, ‘‘I’ve been thinking it oy 
ter go up there with you mys 

“Oh, if you only would!” 
fellow. But he considered h 
now and had learned to repress s 
as he and the dogs had learned n 
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He always became self-conscio 
presence. 
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i them again—“‘sure I won’t be 

Phil had forgotten the asso 

All he saw was that the boy y 

than he did Mary and it ples 

dously. “Then that’s all fixed,” 

The housemaster was of 

slangy sort. He said to Junior 

little cuss, isn’t he? Well, we’llsoo 

“Aleck, I want you to take 
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Junior knew that he was su 

this and did so. He did not 

ing. He discovered that he y 
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would ever like this Mr. Fieldi 

time. 
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slowly. They would not see ea 
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to be kissed before the other boys. He 
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than to begin such things. (‘‘ Don’t bore 

“Well,” said Phil, looking at his wat 
might as well get on the train.”” Then hel 
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father held out his hand. 

The son shook it. “‘Good-by, father. 
a great trip in the mountains.” And Junic 
The train pulled out, and the forlorn little 
now. Worse. Surrounded by strangers. 

“Well, I didn’t mortify him, anyway,” sal 

“Well, I didn’t cry before him, anyway, § 
But he was doing it now. 

The veil between them was not yet lift 

Junior had a roommate named Black. 
Blackie. Blackie had a nice mother w 
to see him frequently. Junior took consid 
mothers, observed them closely when e 
servant of them were quite unaware of it. 
his roommate’s mother, despite her tellin 
forget his rubbers, dear. Blackie glanced 
if he was listening. Junior pretended tha 
“‘Aren’t mothers queer?” said Blackie af’ 
“‘Sure,’’ said Junior. 
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“Sure.” 
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Junior hesitated. ‘My mother’s dead,” 

can beat you to the gate.”” They raced 
him. 

But he soon perceived that he would 
athlete, and so he was a nonentity all throug 
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‘one of the little fellows in the lower 
queaky voice. 

the walls of Junior’s room—spears, ar- 
antelope head—first drew attention to 
ion. That was why he had put them 


g,”’ he said with some arrogance, after 
tion and curiosity had been elicited. 
to see my father’s collection.” And this 
ce to tell about the collector. ‘‘These 
unk he didn’t want and sent to me.” 
rictly true. His father had not sent them. 
them from his aunt, and she was glad 
of her new house. They did not go in 
. It was soon spread about the school, as 
d be, that this skinny little fellow in the 
ther who was worth while, a dare-devil 
to distant and dangerous lands and 
e. He had killed his man, it seems, 
life from an attack by a hostile tribe 
came a romantic, somewhat mythical 
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n was in college,’”’ said Smithy, also a 

and envious of Junior’s vicarious fame, 
all team.’ 

the captain of his eleven,” said Junior. 

‘in the war,” said Smithy. 
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led an old faded kodak of 
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rs, cartridge belt. It had 
ke by one of his engineer 
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ociates in school. 
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gether in the North Woods 
ountry. Long canoe trips. 
h him because he’s had a 
experience at that sort of 


a very interesting per- 


ny father was like that,”’ said 
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the second year Blackie 
y doesn’t your father ever 


a m in this country, and he’s 
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one large undertaking to 
d heard Aunt Mary’s hus- 
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‘the fellows think you’re just 
ur father.” 
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2 great day when a wireless 
’. Very few boys get messages 
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coming to see you Saturday.” 
show them! : 
U into a sort of first-page 
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I see his father on Saturday. 
the game. Junior would 
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vo and well proportioned.” 
haat in college.’ He planned 
7. They would arrive late at 
jor would lead him down the 
d do it with a matter-of-fact 
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what kind of father he 


‘said. “But look here! 


* 
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“The game” meant the great school game, of course, not 
the mere world-series event Junior was going to. 

“Well, you see, he doesn’t have many chances to be 
with me. I’ll have to go.”” A dutiful son. 

But on Saturday morning he received another telegram. 
“Sorry must postpone our spree together letter follows.” 

He was beginning to wonder if his father really wanted 
to see him. It was a great jolt to his pride. He had 
counted upon letting the boys know where they lunched, 
what play they saw together, and perhaps there might be a 
few hairbreadth escapes to relate. 

“He can’t come,’’ said Junior to his roommate, tearing 
up the telegram. 

“Why can’t he?” asked Blackie. Did Blackie suspect 
anything? His parents never let anything prevent their 
seeing Blackie. 

“Tnvited to the White House,’’ said Junior, tossing the 
torn telegram into the fire. ‘“‘The President wants to con- 
sult him about conditions in Siberia.” 

“Gee!’’ This made a sensation and it would spread. 
“But aren’t you going to see him at all?” 

“Of course. Going down next week probably, but you 
know an invitation to the White House is a command.” 

“That’s so.”” Junior’s father’s stock was soaring. 

That evening Smithy dropped in. He had heard about 
the White House and the President. 

“Huh! I don’t believeyou’ve 
got a father,”’ said Smithy. 


ie Junior only smiled and 

/ glanced at his roommate. 
db Later Blackie told the others 
a) thatSmithywasjealous. “His 
a 


father has nothing but money 
and fat.”” Junior was always 
too much for Smithy. But 
suppose the promised letter 
did not follow. It hardly 
seemed possible. He had re- 
ceived occasional cables, sev- 
eral telegrams and that one 
notable wireless, but never in 
all his life a let- 
ter from his fa- 
ther. 

Tot 4enaymee 
promptly. It 
was brief and it 
was dictated, 
but it was a let- 
ter all the same, 
andhewasmuch 
SA impressed. He 

tM hadaletterfrom 
ee his father, like 
é other fellows. It 
explained that 
the writer had 
been called 
away to New 
Mexico by im- 
portant busi- 
ness, but that he 
hoped to join 
his son during 
the summer. 


*‘Come, Precious, Don’t Bore Your Father”’ 
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“Tt’s time we got acquainted. With much love, Your 
Father.” 

“Well, we’re going to meet during the summer anyway,” 
thought Junior, folding up the letter. And his father had 
sent his love. To be sure, he sent it through his secretary. 
But he sent it all the same. 

That evening Junior arranged to be found casually read- 
ing a letter when the gang dropped in. 

“What have you got?”’ asked Smithy. 

“Oh, just a letter from my father,’’ remarked Junior 
casually. ‘‘Wants to know if I won’t go out to the 
Canadian Rockies with him next summer.”’ He seemed to 
keep on reading. It was a bulky letter apparently. Junior 
had attached three blank sheets of paper of the same size 
as that on which the note was written. 

“Gee! Your old man writes you long ones,” said Smithy. 
“What’s it all about?” 

“Oh, he merely wanted to tell me about his conference 
with the President.” 

“Hot dog! Read it aloud.” 

“Sorry, Smithy, but it’s confidential.’’ Folded in such 
a way that its brevity was concealed, Junior carelessly ex- 
posed the first sheet bearing his father’s engraved letter- 
head. ‘“‘Confidential’’ had been written by pen across the 
top. Junior had written it. 

All this produced the calculated effect for his father, but 
it was cold comfort for the son. 

Well, he did see his father at last, but it was during the 
summer vacation, and the boys would know nothing about 
it until the fall term opened. Junior was staying with 
Aunt Mary in the country, and came in for the day. Phil 
was dictating letters and jumped up with a loud “Hello, 
there, hello!’’ And this time he kissed his son, right in 
front of his secretary. She was the only one of the three 
not startled. Phil and Junior both blushed. 

“Mrs. Allison, this is Junior,’ said Phil. He seemed to 
be really glad to see the boy, and Junior’s heart was thump- 
ing. Mrs. Allison said ‘‘Pleased to meet you,” but 
Junior liked her all the same. She looked kind. And while 
her employer finished his dictation she glanced at Junior 
and smiled. The letter progressed slowly and had to be 
changed twice. Mrs. Allison knew why, and smiled again, 
at her pencil this time. She under=tood them both better 
than they understood each other. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Allison,”’ Phil said; “that will be all 
today. I’m too tired.’’ She knew he never tired. “‘T’ll 
sign them after lunch and mail them myself.” Then he 
turned to Junior. ‘‘Now you and I are going out to have a 
grand old time together, eh what, old top?”’ 

He slapped Junior on the back. Then Mrs. Allison left 
the room, and father and son were alone together. It 
frightened them. 

Already the old clamping habit of reserve was trying to 
have its way with them, though each was determined to 
prevent it. Both of them laughed and said ‘‘ Well, well!” 
hoping to bluff it off. 

“First, let’s have a look at you,” said Phil; and he play- 
fully dragged Junior toward the window. The boy’s laugh- 
ter suddenly died, and Phil now had a disquieting sense of 
making an ass of himself in his son’s eyes. But that was 
not it. Junior dreaded the strong light of the window. 
With his changing voice had arrived a few not very con- 
spicuous pimples; such little ones, but they distressed him 
enormously. 

“Well, feel as if you could eat something?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Junior. He feared it sounded 
cold and formal. He couldn’t help it. 

They went to a club on the top of a high office building. 
Junior’s name was written in the guest book, which awed 
him agreeably. A large, luxurious luncheon was outlined 
by Phil, beginning with a cantaloupe 
and ending with ice cream—a double 
portion for Junior. This was first 
submitted to Junior for approval. 
He had forgotten his facial blemishes. 


oe 

f “Golly! You bet I approve,” said 

7 Junior laughing. That was more like 
veg 

/ Phil summoned a waiter and then 


sent for the head waiter. A great 
man, his father, not afraid even of 
head waiters. And he ordered with 
the air of one who knew. No wonder 
the waiters seemed honored to serve 
him. Only, how was one to “‘get 
this over’’ to the boys without seem- 
ing to boast? 
os . “*A little fish, sir, after the melon?” 

“Yes, if you’ll bring some not on 
the menu.” That was puzzling. Phil 
explained. Fish which had arrived at 
the club after the menu had been 
printed was sure to be fresh. 

“Oh, I see,” said Junior. This 
would make a hit with the boys. 

There was no doubt about it, his 
handsome father was the most 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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OODMEN 
though 
they were, 


and versed as to 
the ways of the fish 
that swam in the 
streams, the crea- 
tures that traveled 
on land and the 
birds that winged 
through the air, no 
Bannock had ever 
looked upon the 
nest or the young 
of the blue-gray 
jays of the hills. 
They knew, of 
course, having 
caught many 
martens, that the 
fur of that animal 
ranged through all 
shades of brown, 
from deepest 
chestnut to pale 
fawn, and that an 
occasional indi- 
vidual wore a coal- 
black pelt, while 
still others had 
been taken with 
fur as white as the 
snowdrifts. 

There was the 
legend, handed 
straight down 
from Manito, who 
knew all things, 
that once, many 
moons ago, when 
the hills were young, a marten had been born with a pelt of 
gold. Whoever should follow this strange marten would 
be led to that mysterious country to which the blue-gray 
jays retired to nest and rear their young, and his reward 
should be the golden pelt. But the one appointed to carry 
through this difficult feat felt his courage weaken as the 
trail of the marten led him upon strange trails toward the 
unknown land, and, fearing lest he lose both the pelt and 
the knowledge that was to be his, he decided to have one, 
at least; so he slew the marten and stripped off its golden 
pelt, returning to his people with a lie upon his lips as to 
the nesting ground of the blue-gray jays—a land he had 
neverseen. In view of this offense against the wishes of 
Manito, it was of small avail to seek for the nest of the 
jay until such time as the Great One should choose to send 
another golden marten to lead the way. This tale was very 
old; so old indeed that it had been well-nigh forgotten 
before ever the first white men came to the hills. ‘Thus it 
was that Anderson did not know of it during his life, which 
is to be regretted, since it was Anderson who followed the 
trail of the golden marten through the hills that had once 
known only the tread of the Bannocks. 

Matsee, the she marten, born long after the last Ban- 
nock had left his tracks in those hills, had no way of know- 
ing that she differed from all others of her kind. Her 
brothers and sisters accepted her as one of them, which 
acceptance was evidenced by the fact that they savagely 
contested her right to every morsel of food whenever the 
mother brought meat to the den, yet exhibiting no greater 
degree of ferocity toward her than was shown to any other 
member of the family circle. If they had recognized any 
essential difference between Matsee and themselves she 
would have been torn to shreds long since. As to that, the 
difference was not an essential one, consisting merely of a 
freakish coloration of the fur; while her other qualities— 
the slender body, the native ferocity, a fearlessness that 
bordered upon stupidity, the spitting snarl, and, above all 
else, the scent—were identical with those of her fellows. 

Matsee’s coat was all of deep golden orange that flamed 
in sharp contrast to the more modest garb of her relatives, 
standing brilliantly forth against the somber background 
of weathered trunks of spruce and fir and the moss- 
darkened slabs of the rock slide. 

As the six young martens emerged from the den there 
was a queer movement a dozen yards down the slope; a 
big dusky grouse flopped aimlessly in the pine straw under 
the trees with a convulsive whirring of wings. The mother 
marten sat before the den and smoothed her ruffled fur, 
paying no heed to the snarls of the disappointed brood that 
had swarmed from the den in expectation of finding food. 

Matsee’s ears caught the whir of wings, her eyes detected 
the fluttering movement down the slope, and she was off, 


The Bird Called a Derisive Farewell as it Took Wing, and Katsee First Came to Associate Sound With Meat 


a flashing orange streak. She was savage and ravenously 
hungry, yet it was mere curiosity that led her to investi- 
gate the strange object near the den, for as yet she had not 
come to associate movement with meat. Devoid of fear, 
Matsee exercised no care in her approach, where the young 
of more timid animals would have neared the flopping 
object with extreme caution if at all. 

The half-grown marten halted when within a few feet of 
the bird, whose body was suddenly shaken by a convulsive 
muscular contraction, and at themovement Matsee snarled 
a casual warning as she had learned to snarl at every sus- 
picious movement on the part of her brothers and sisters. 
Movement might mean a sudden onslaught, and her own 
teeth were ready. Then her nostrils were assailed by the 
taint of hot blood, and her snarl took on a note of stark 
ferocity. The movement ceased and she covered the 
remaining few feet to the bird. Here was meat! She drove 
her teeth into it, and again the body of the big bird swung 
into action, floundering about in aimless but vigorous 
bounces. Matsee, having tasted hot meat, retained her 
hold, even though her slender body was snapped about 
with the threshing convulsions of the big grouse. She 
fought for a firmer grip, driving her teeth deeper into the 
quivering flesh, and her spitting snarls attracted the five 
young martens at the mouth of the den. They swarmed 
down the slope and as each one scented the blood it pounced 
upon the form with which Matsee struggled. 

Feathers puffed aloft and whirled in little eddies along 
the slope as one after another of the young martens missed 
its strike for a tooth hold in firm flesh and instead wrenched 
a mouthful of feathers from the bird. The grouse was torn 
to shreds and devoured to the last morsel. When only the 
bones were left, each youngster withdrew, defending what- 
ever fragments he had been able to secure, and as they 
crunched these last remnants of the prey they snarled to 
warn off any other member of the family group that might 
be inclined to approach. As each one finished his own he 
darted for his nearest neighbor and fought for a share of his 
bone. The feast over, they licked the blood from their 
coats. 

Thus Matsee, the orange marten, learned to associate 
movement with food. There was life in meat. Matsee did 
not know that the bird had been killed before she drove her 
teeth into it; that the mother marten had dragged it to that 
point near the den and clamped her sharp fangs through its 
skull. The movement had been mere muscular contraction 
after death, yet to all practical intent and purpose Matsee 
had made her first kill. Thereafter she investigated move- 
ment, since movement meant meat. 

After completing their toilet, every coat sleek and shin- 
ing, the martens retired to the den and slept for two hours. 
Matsee grew restless and prowled outside. Hunger pangs 


itw 

Matsee’s five brothers and sisters thus learn 
and thereafter they scouted the neighborh 

Matsee had learned that not all movem 

yet she persisted, and on the third day of her 


she caught the scent at the instant that her 


the movement. This combination of sight | 
always meant meat in the three instances 
kills, and she bore down upon the object 
speed, prefacing her rush with a snarl. 

The bird, a Canada jay, hopped to a 
head and Matsee whisked up the trunk in p' 
spread its wings and flitted to a neighboring 
marten following with a reckless leap that 
the feathery tip of a limb. The bird called: 
well as it took wing, and Matsee first ¢ 
sound with meat. 

Thereafter she investigated all strange 
vicinity of the den. Some of these stray 
nothing; others led her to various birds, w 
escaped. Matsee had not the faculty of 
not put two known facts together to make 
must learn by experience; but certain ele 
in her experience, but vaguely understood # 
ally assorted themselves as facts and becaij 
settled tactics in her ceaseless round of hun! 

Movement detected by sight was not ti) 
upon as indicative of food; sounds that ret 
led her on many a fruitless quest, but wher’ 
of meat drifted to her sensitive nose it im 
food, even though the food took wing and ell 
continued to investigate messages receive( 
and ear, but these must be verified by her ne 
more she came to depend upon her power) 
learned to hunt into the wind, not through’ 
from the fact that she turned naturally 7 
from which all stray scents were borne to | 

Birds took wing at the sound of the sna 
she prefaced her rushes, and she came to 
disappearance with the first sound of her voi) 
she rushed in silence. Still they eluded her. | 
she learned to take advantage of cover; to} 
sight of her prey and to draw close before | 
eral times she was on the verge of ur, 
own satisfaction, she several times succ 
tinued to make kills upon the flopping vic i 
the vicinity of the den by her mother. | 

Her hunting range increased and she walr 
the den, crossing and recrossing the trails |! 
and sisters on the hunt. After perhaps 4 W 
of thing, Matsee caught a sound that wé é 
sharp chattering bark jerked out in A 
she turned to it. The wind carried the new 
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| There is a deeper significance than at first 
appears in the general disposition to use the 
name Packard as a synonym for all that is fine 
| in motor cars—especially to describe the 
: quality range from the low to the high. 


When people say, “from the ———— to the 
Packard,” as they constantly do, they simply 
express an unquestioning acceptance of the 
Packard as the highest possible standard. 
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Such tribute means more than anything we 
could say of the Packard; more than any 
mechanical description or detailed account of 
Packard manufacturing processes. 


Everyone who owns a Packard is not only 
certain of having made the wisest possible mo- 
tor car investment, but derives sub-consciously, 
a subtle satisfaction from the fact that his car 
is recognized and known as the final measure 
of motoring excellence and social distinction. 


Shown above is the Seven-Passenger Single Six Touring Car. Single-Six furnished in eleven 
popular body types, open and enclosed. Makers also of the famous Packard Single-Eight. 
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twinkle 9 
@ 
—because light, like sound, 
travels in waves. This wave 
motion becomes a twinkling, 
probably because of moving 
dust through which the star- 


light comes to earth. As sure 
as the course of the stars, is 
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Mineral Oil 


RUSSIAN TYPE 


in cases of faulty elimina- 
tion. For Puretest Mineral Oil 
is thorough and complete in 
its intestinal lubricating prop- 
erties. 


Being purely 
mechanical in 
action, it over- 
comes objec 
tionable fea- 
tures of com- 
monly used 
cathartics. It is 
tasteless, odor- 
less, colorless 
and absolutely 
| pure. Therefore 
Puretest Min- 
® eralOilisallthe 
/ more preferred 
because it is 
easy to take. 


Purtéléot- 
Mineral Oil 
Russian Type 
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One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 
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Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
the tholepins, rowed to the barrel, which 
had reappeared, picked it up and placed it 
on the coiled painter. Then he unshipped 
the tholepins and placed in a tholepin hole 
the rod which held the heavy iron roller. 
Still unhurried, he slipped the warp over 
the roller and, standing, bore back on it. 
The swordfish was not yet willing to give 
any slack, and towed the dory swiftly over 
the smooth sea. For fifteen minutes it 
forged ahead, then spun half a dozen times 
in a great circle. He was tiring! Wallace 
gathered in a few fathoms of warp, coiling 
it neatly on the seat before which he stood./ 
Again the dory towed, but the man was 
gaining, steadily although slowly. Not for 
long, however. The strain on the warp-in- 
creased. The great fish, almost five hun- 
dred feet down in the blue water, regained 
the twenty fathoms it had lost. The man 
paid it out, slowly at first, then faster. 
Finally, as the strain continued, he let go 
the barrel and watched it philosophically 
as it twice bobbed deep beneath the surface. 
There were six more rushes, after the bar- 
rel was again in the dory, before the coil on 
the seat showed that only a fathom or two 
of warp was out. The fish was in plain sight 
now—a golden-brown, eleven-foot monster; 
fierce eyes, as large as teacups, glowed blue- 
green on either side of his head, from which 
jutted out a four-foot sword. Up he came, 
reaking water by the side of the dory, but 
too exhausted to do more than feebly move 
his fins. Three lance thrusts through the 
gills, and there was a brief struggle as a red 
stain blurred the blue of the Gulf Stream. 
The warp was pulled taut, the tail lifted 
with a gaff, and the heavy rope slip noose, 
called a strap, closed around it and was tied 
to the opposite rising of the dory. The 
bleeding swordfish hung head downward 
while Wallace leisurely unshipped the roller, 
stuck in the tholepins, and sat down to 


| light his pipe while waiting for the vessel 


to pick him up. 


Tagged by a Swordfish 


This day the sky was without clouds, the 
sea without a ripple, save where a long tide 
rip broke into short sharp waves. The sun 
shone brightly. Under riding sail and fore- 
sail, with a plume of white or brown smoke 
astern, the other schooners of the sword- 
fishing fleet quartered back and forth over 
the smooth sea. Fish were finning up at the 
slack of the tide and the water was dotted 
with dories, around which the mother 
vessels wove protecting circles. 

Wallace knocked out his pipe as the 
Alice M. bore down on him, and stood 
up with the coiled painter in his hands. 
Cook caught it to port, above the fore 
rigging, as the little schooner shut off 
her power. A hook at the end of a 
tackle was hitched in the strap as the 
dory surged alongside, opposite the 
mainmast. The big fish was hauled up 
in the air, tail first, until only its sword 
was below the low rail. The captain 
hooked a gaff into the head and swung 
it to the deck. Barrel and coiled rope 
were thrown out of the dory and 
another strap tossed into it before it 
was let down astern and tied. 

‘“’Bout four-fifty or a leetle mite 
more,” the captain commented approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ Weigh five hundred if he didn’t 
narrow down towards the tail. He’s 
changing color.” 

Indeed he was! Golden brown witha 
lighter-hued belly when it came aboard, 
the monster was going through a 
wonderful transformation. The brown 
deepened, then flushed to cerulean, 
bluer than the Gulf Stream itself. The 
white of the belly changed to glittering 
silver. In a moment’s time the blue had 
deepened to royal purple, while the 
great back fin and tail fin faded first to 
white, then gleamed silver. The purple 
softened to light green, shot with gold. 
The silver of the lower part of the fish 
went green, faintly tinged with pink. 
Finally, as though veil after veil of light 
brown were being thrown over the dy- 
ing monster, it turned to an even, fresh 
loam color from head to tail. 

Meanwhile another fish had been 
ironed and another dory put out. Its 
occupant raised an oar to callus. There 
was no swordfish tail strapped over 
the side, but through the bottom of the 
dory stuck up three feet of sword. 

“Tagged me,’’ was the laconic ex- 
planation. ‘‘Can’t get him clear.’ 

“Hoist up the dory,’’ Captain 
Doughty directed. 
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The warp and barrel were thrown to the 
deck, the dory hitched to the falls and 
raised. The swordfish came with it, hang- 
ing through the bottom. Just clear of the 
water he dropped out, splashing furiously. 
MeVane grabbed the warp, but was unable 
to hold him, the fish going down diagonally 
away from the vessel. Over went the bar- 
rel and a sound dory was released in pursuit. 

At five o’clock the fish ceased to fin. The 
light changed, so that they could not be 
seen under water, and the mastheader and 
his assistants came down from the foretop. 

As each fish was brought aboard he was 
shorn of sword, tail and fins and covered 
with a piece of canvas as protection from 
the sun. They had all turned a deep olive 
black finally, and, with the abrupt snout- 
like endings where the swords had been cut 
off, looked like nothing so much as the car- 
casses of so many great hogs. With their 
fierce greenish-blue eyes dulled to opaque 
deadlights, they furnished an unpleasant 
contrast to the sentient, graceful monsters, 
prehistoric in their strange forms, that had 
come out of the deep blue mystery of the 
sea. 

The engine was stopped. The vessel lay 
to, under riding sail and foresail, while the 
fish were cleaned. Heads came off, bellie 
were slit open with one deft stroke of the 
sharp knives. Emptied and trimmed, their 
only bones the one from the sword, which 
extends down the back, and the extension 
of the bony pointéd lower jaw, to which the 
fins are attached, they are the cleanest car- 
casses imaginable. A final scraping was 
given to the white firm flesh inside, buckets 
of water dashed over their smooth outside 
skins—swordfish have no scales—and they 
were left to lie on the deck overnight, so 
that the body heat might die out before 
the fish are packed with, in and under the 
ice in the hold. 

At eight o’clock, an hour before the final 
mug-up and turning in, the night watches 
began. That was our best hour, the time 
when we loitered on deck and reviewed the 
events of the day. The captain’s son, Reu- 
ben Junior, seventeen years old, but as able 
a seaman as any man on board, angled for 
a great grim shark over the stern. The 
passenger collected the straightest from 
among the swords lying about on deck and 
hung them over the stern to bleach white— 
mentally picturing them above his fireplace. 

From talk of dories punched during the 
day conversation drifted to other accidents. 
Ironed fish had several times struck the 


The Cook Paying Out the Warp or Rope, With an 
Ironed Fish at the Other End 
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vessel herself, but had no} 
through the inch and a half 9 
vessels had not always been 
but were sometimes forced 
port, leaking badly. 

“They could sink the whol 
knew it,” the captain said; ad 
it hurts their horns, though.” 

A Portuguese out of Glouces 
early in the season by a fish 
through the dory. It was 
own fault. When the warp 
hauling, the boat’s occupant 
up on the seat to be beyon 
sword. The Portuguese had y 
Fortunately it is nearly alway 
fish—up to two hundred po 
attack. The monsters are mo 

There is another very real 
fish is ironed. As it makes its 
warp spins out like lightning { 
unless it is promptly thrown o 
it catches on anything there 
diate tangle. As a matter of 
Martin, cook and warp tender 
M., did get foul in it last yea 
about his foot. At once he br, 
against astay. After it had sy 
width into his ankle the warp 
parted. Suppose it hadn’t 
suppose he had gone overh, 
furious two-hundred-pound m 
ing for bottom at the other er 

The punching of dories ay 
threatening warp are taken q) 
day’s work. It is the steamer 
which the fishermen execrate a) 
year I heard of but one acej 
foggy morning in June the 
Ralph, Captain Platenburg, y 
main boom was broken, and 
that forced her to goin. Last 
was lost with all hands; an 
swordfishing casualties is b: 
told until this season is defini 


Fishermen’s Profit S 


On the night of August n 
had ninety fish. Captain I 
hoped to make the trip in tw 
we were twenty-one days out 
Water was so low that we were 
ice. Worse, even, our tobac 
at an end. We had er 
every brand of mean weather 


been in use among Am 
men—and the crew of 


the striker, had another} 
the one a swordfish had | 
visualized in turn each 1il 


days of seasickness, 2) 
shared their last shreds 0 
me when tobacco was 
With them I had come! 
bitterly hard trip, and th 
another that, in all prob 
be the hardest of the shi 
ing season. j 

Suddenly I found n3 
that I were with them, } 
the fog, longing to stan( 
the darkness, with nerve? 
ing for the whistle of! 
Then, as the Alice M. Dt 
out of sight behind an }) 
Bay, I realized that I ha‘ 
the staunch little vess¢) 
heart. 
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sore than 12 years Champion 
een the standard spark plug for 
(ars and more recently for Ford 
§ and Fordson tractors. 


'e regard as the strongest pos- 
tribute to Champion quality 
¢pendability. 


€gineers in the motor car in- 
P test equipment more carefully 
‘nose at the Ford plants. No- 
4is insistence on quality more 
tind severe. 


(Champion has held its place 
uhout these years is definitely 
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due to the outstanding fact that it is 
a better spark plug and makes certain 
finer performance by Ford engines. 


Champion is better because of its 
wonderful core of sillimanite—the 
finest insulator. ceramic science has 
ever devised. 


This insulator is practically immune 
to breakage. It never loses its in- 
sulating properties. 


Champion engineers have worked 
closely with Ford executives in de- 
signing the Champion spark plug as 
an integral part of Ford power plants. 
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That is why Champions make certain 
better performance than is possible 
with plugs which cannot have back 
of them the experience with Ford en- 
gines enjoyed by Champion engineers. 


So make sure that you always have 
Champions in your Ford car and 
truck and Fordson tractor. 


They cost but 60 cents each because of 
Champion’s tremendous production. 


A full set at least once a year is real 
economy. They savein first cost andin 
oil and gas. Power and pickup are bet- 
ter. The engine has new life and power. 


} 
| You can get Champion spark plugs for Ford engines anywhere in the world. 
| More than 70,000 dealers sell them in this country. You will know the genuine 


by the Double-Ribbed core. 


The price is but 60 cents. 


The Blue Box Line for 


other engines sells for 75 cents (Canadian prices 75 and 85 cents). Pay no more. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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The original buildings were totally destroyed 
by fire. Truscon was notified and, in a single 
day, full information was submitted and ap- 
proved for complete plant, including factory 
and assembly divisions, storage and ware- 
house. Speed of erection for immediate pro- 
duction was only one of the many special 
requirements of this emergency job. How 
this operation was engineered from time of 
fire to complete erection (in record time) of 
Truscon Fire-proof Standard Buildings is an 
interesting example of Truscon simplified 
building service. This service is fully ex- 
plained in our anniversary brochure series. 


Truscon Service 


Meets Any Need 


Truscon Standard Buildings, backed 
by Truscon engineering service, will 
meet every similar emergency. Fifty 
offices located in all principal cities 
have experienced specialists who co- 
operate fully, and quotecost and deliv- 
ery, on any building enterprise from 
the smallest to the largest structure. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are fire- 
proof and permanent. Made from 
standard units, 100% shop fabricated, 
your buildings are delivered and 
erected quickly. We will erect the 
building if desired. You are entirely 
relieved of the arduous details of ordi- 
nary building. The brochure series 
which we have prepared will show 
you how to simplify every building 
problem. 


Send for these 
Free Brochures 


Whether or not 
you need a 
building at 
present you 
should have 
these four bro- 
chures in your 
files for quick 
reference. Send 
for them today. 
Your request 
involvesnoob- 
ligation what- 
ever. 


TRUSCON STEEL (]OMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 


pease 9) (OE DAC ENG 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Allantic. 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New Y ork. 

3| Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 


be used for . 
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“If you leave it to me I think I can save 
you,”’ said Vingie thoughtfully. ‘“‘Unfor- 
tunately I’m so miserably poor I can’t 
afford to do it for nothing. Besides, I may 
have to take risks, to play with fire, and a 
girl’s reputation is a very delicate thing. 
Supposing it were a case for a doctor or a 
lawyer, his fee would be enormous. Pre- 
tend I’m an expert in heart disease. What 
is it worth if I cure the duke? I’m simply 
frightened to count the bills on my desk at 
this moment.” 

Lord Fordingbridge sighed resignedly. 

“There is no one more beautiful or more 
discreet,’’ he said, as one thinking aloud. 
“Tf you can avert a first-class contretemps 
undoubtedly it is worth a certain amount. 
There are always means. Exactly how 
much do you suggest?”’ 

“Taking everything into consideration, 
shall we say five thousand pounds?” mur- 
mured Vingie in her clear, caressing voice. 

“Well, one can always starve the secret 
service. Have you a plan? Is there any- 
thing you want me to do?” 

She rose without effort and stood before 
him, hands clasped behind her back, a 
little smile playing round her mouth. 

“You’re a perfect dear. Can you ar- 
range for me to meet him? Could you ask 
us both to your country place? We mustn’t 
be seen running about town together.”’ 

“You shall both be my guests at Diss. 
He ought to have a holiday and he will 
not be likely to refuse. It shall be a very 
small house party. Will that give you an 
opportunity?” 

He rose also, and bent over her hand. 
He managed to convey admiration not 
only for her beauty but her brain, not only 
for her brain but her beauty. Lord Ford- 
ingbridge, a widower, a diplomat, an ex- 
cavalryman, did this thing, and it took him 
all his time. For a lesser man it would have 
been quite impossible. 


qr 


T THE ninth tee on Lord Fording- 
bridge’s private golf course, one of the 
features of Diss Hall, in the County of 
Hampshire, William Albert, Duke of Sus- 
sex, laid down his golf bag and offered 
Vingie a cigarette from a crested gold case. 
He lit it with a match out of a crested gold 
match box, held the match to his own 
cigarette, paused, and smiled down at her 
from a height of five feet eleven and a half 
inches. 

A certain fraction of his heart reposed 
at her small brogued feet beside the aban- 
doned clubs. 

Vingie raised her eyes to those of William 
Albert and saw a very pleasing young man 
of twenty-three garbed in Savile Row 
tweed jacket and ‘‘plus fours.’”’ He had 
the well-kept appearance that goes with 
perfect valeting—the exactly knotted tie, 
the deftly pinned soft collar. From his St. 
James’ Street shoes to his Piccadilly cap 
she approved of him. He had a clean-run 
look, a dependable face and a certain 
tempered liveliness of eye. 

“T think,” said William Albert, ‘‘you 
and I get on most awfully well, don’t 
you?”’ 

The ninth tee and the ninth green are 
separated by a disused chalk pit. To the 
sophisticated it is but an iron shot, yet 
requiring a certain amount of nerve. Vin- 
gie and William Albert paused to contrive 
nerve. 

She glanced up simply, under a simple 
old-rose pull-on hat, and smiled back. She 
looked almost childish in her little silk 
sweater and pleated gaberdine skirt. 

“T’m ever so glad you think so,’”’ she 
answered, ‘‘because that means you're 
quite happy. Now when you came down 
here you looked perfectly miserable.’ 

“Nobody could be miserable with you. 
I don’t know what it is—it’s something 
about you. You make me feel as if I 
couldn’t do the wrong thing if I tried. Now 
when a man feels he’s always doing the 
right thing it bucks him up no end,” ex- 
plained William Albert in his naive mascu- 
line way. 

Vingie nodded imperceptibly. She felt 
rather like Foch, Napoleon and Stonewall 
Jackson rolled into one. On the third day 
of her campaign they had tacitly agreed to 
play without caddies. Captain Hamish 
Duncan, Scots Guards, the duke’s equerry, 
partner of Lady Betty Keswick, invited at 
Vingie’s special request, worked out his 
golfing destiny far ahead, far too far off for 
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thought or any prayer. They four com- 
prised the house party,save only Lord Ford- 
ingbridge and his sister, one of Queen 
Victoria’s earlier godchildren. Here on the 
ninth green on the third day the duke cast 
down his golf clubs at her feet, offering 
homage. 

“Why were you so miserable?’’ went on 
Vingie in her most crooning voice, moving 
her head two inches to let the sunlight 
play on her hair. 

He stared thoughtfully across the chalk 
pit and sighed. 

“T’d nearly forgotten,” he said at last. 
“Don’t remind me—there’s a dear. I’m 
having such a good time. It’s very like 
something I said in my speech at luncheon 
when I was made a Liveryman of the 
Worshipful Company of Bow-and-Arrow 
Makers.” He raised his head and went 
on in one of those voices usually reported 
as audible in the remotest parts of the 
building: 

“Tt is only when we get away from our 
daily work and come under the sane and 
sound influence of healthy outdoor exer- 
cise that we realize the debt which we owe 
to our forefathers who set us an example in 
field sports that I for one am proud to 
follow.’ 

“In other words, we come out here and 
whack golf balls and I get on frightfully 
well with you and push all my troubles 
into the back of my mind. Otherwise, I 
sometimes wonder why I don’t go crazy.” 

Vingie glanced covertly at her wrist 
watch. It registered 11:30 A.M. She sub- 
sided on a sand box and crossed one knee 
over the other. The duke thrust his hands 
into his pockets and surveyed her in deep 
thought. Evidently conflicting emotions 
boiled in his brain, for he sighed heavily 
once or twice, threw away the cigarette, 
produced a pipe, blew through it, filled it, 
lighted it, and clamped his teeth on the 
stem with viselike grip. 

Vingie looked up straight into his eyes 
and said with the faintest catch in her 
voice: “‘Of course it’s obvious you’re in 
love. Tell me. It—doesn’t matter.” 

“Love?”’ echoed the duke bitterly. 
“What is love? And besides, one doesn’t 
talk about one girl to another. It isn’t 
done.” 

“Love’s the nice cake with which Provi- 
dence rewards us occasionally for enduring 
the stodge of everyday life. It’s a layer 
cake, made with slices of heaven and hell 
alternately, decorated on the top with 
kisses, all positively different. Go on; 
you needn’t mention any names.”’ 

He stretched himself on the grass and 
looked steadfastly at nothing. 

“If you were in my-shoes,”’ he began, 
“and every woman you met ran after you, 
not for yourself but for what she might 
hope to get either socially or some other 
way, and if every day you weren’t opening 
an exhibition you were inspecting a regi- 
ment or presiding over the annual meeting 
of a charity, and if your picture were in 
the papers every day, and you had hun- 
dreds of uniforms, and were supposed to 
marry whom you were told, sooner or 
later you’d get desperate and fall in love on 
your own account. That’s what I’ve done, 
and as far as I can see I might as well have 
murdered the Prime Minister or floated a 
company on the stock exchange. People 
who matter have simply given me hell ever 
since. They wouldn’t mind if it were just a 
grubby little amour, and then finish. But 
I do love the girl and I want to marry her. 
Don’t laugh. If she were like that I’d run a 
mile next time I met her. She’s the only 
woman who’s ever been really decent to 
me, and I adore her, and if people knew 
what we did they’d snigger, in the clever 
way people do snigger who judge everyone 
else by their own filthy minds, and jump to 
only one conclusion, and they’d be wrong, 
damn them.” 

“Give me a cigarette, and don’t get 
Wot Tell me what you do and what she’s 
ike. 

“Very graceful, with a creamy white 
skin, and wonderful eyes I can never under- 
stand. Her hair’s dark and bobbed in a 
sort of way, only different from the way 
everybody else’s is bobbed.” ' 

“It would be,’’ murmured Vingie to her 
soul. “It alwaysis. Like everybody else’s 
and yet quite, quite different. Quaint 
things, men!” 

“Her hands are slender and seem to 
caress the things she touches. She moves 


like no one I ever knew. F 
that’s so wonderful. Shey 
before one’s spoken; she’s f 
and has read everything, ar 
at music. Yet, do you kno 
simplest life and cooks am 


her own fingers. I go an 
she’s finished work, beeaus 
her living, and help her msg 
something, and we have gs 
and she plays to me, and gj 
of those enchanting old son 
You the Keys of Heaven, 
she’ll stroke my hair, and 
sympathetic—that’s the , 
thing about her; sympa 
I kiss her hands and go 
utterly happy, and Hamish 
ing for me with a list of the 
works.” 

Vingie nodded dreamily 
lilted in her brain—nothin, 
an imprisoned pzan in |} 
dreamed of and frocks to ¢ 
symbol seemed to hang ir 
sky shaped like the figure 
by the word “‘pounds.” “ 
have delivered him into m 
she thought. ‘‘Who cares 
tual vamp? Mere suggest 
able background. The oth 
therefore she doesn’t. f 
mother complex; he’s tired 
she leaves his senses alone 
nerves.” : 

She clasped one knee, 
kindly and asked: ‘How, 

William Albert came o 
with obvious reluctance, 

““Twenty-four—just on 
Iam. But then, she hasn’ 
the spirit of all the dryads 
she’s all youth and yet she 
of eternity, if you underst 

Mentally Vingie added 
her list, drew a line and ; 
The total seemed not too { 

“T think I do understa 
won’t believe it. I think 
frightfully nice, and she lo} 
but are you quite sure 
in love with you as you 
With a magnificent effort \) 
her chiseled lip from curlin 
the faintest trace of sarc 
voice. ‘‘You see,” she we} 
present mood you want | 
thing, chuck duty to the y 
girl—and then what? Wi 
say about her? They may 
At the best they’ll say she | 
let you.” bg 
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tiently, ‘“‘and saw the gate 
dise before you, woul 
would you turn your bacel 
the opposite direction?” | 

“Any girl,’’ flung back} 
lash in her young voice, “(1 
Paradise if she wants tc 
We all carry the key, buty 
and for whom we choose.\ 
firmly in your mind, myy! 
a piece of truth not evé 
you.” 1 
“Any girl?” he repeatec' 
girl? Why—that is—youl! 
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“Flaming Youth” creates furore as 
real screen masterpiece 


Much discussed Society Exposé, to which the 
Author would not sign his own name, gorgeously 
pictured by Colleen Moore and cast of favorites 


Your Favorite Players in Perfect Parts 


PATRICIA FENTRISS .. COLLEEN MOORE 
GCM ESGOIL. |)... .2 6 mae Siete ele». ae MaltonsSills 
UVOGLOTAD OOS). . oes o Siete eee s+ . Elliott Dexter 
WEE PEMETISS..2:...00euse+-+,....oyloid Breamer 
Mona Fentriss...................Myrile Stedman 


(GONMIENantriSSh eS... ae Awan aie, ot: 3 Betty Francisco 
IREUDIOEENITUSS teres, lee atepe gs 5 2he hse Phillips Smalley 
J NOD AE Dota: Sob 0d ae Walter McGrail 


WORE BSUONAIS ine Jaane es ee DEN LAVON 
Directed by John Francis Dillon 


ee 


O the twentieth century woman of the luxury-class, restless, 
seductive, greedy, discontented, craving sensation, unrestrained, a 
little morbid, more than a little selfish, intelligent, uneducated 

sybaritic, following blind instincts and perverse fancies, slack of mind as 

she is trim of body, a worshipper of tinsel gods at perfumed altars, fit mate 
for the hurried, reckless and cynical man of the age, predestined mother of 

—what manner of being?: To Her I dedicate this study of herself.” 

So wrote Warner Fabian on the very first page of “Flaming Youth,” the 
sensation of fiction, the still more brilliant entertainment of motion pictures. 


| Beet em are modern frenzies and foibles in this story of Patricia 

Fentriss, born among those who take their fun where they find it. 
Father, mother, sisters whirl about her in affairs that she is “‘too young to 
understand.”’ Some day she has to learn. Happy, bitter, dangerous fruits 
grow on the Tree of Knowledge. She tastes all. 

An astounding picture, “Flaming Youth” —astounding in what it shows, 
and how; in its clear, wholesome honesty of theme and purpose; its dra- 
matic contrasts—upstairs a mother dying, her only regret that she is yet 
young, dying to the moan of saxophones below; upstairs the mother bidding 
farewell to one daughter—downstairs two other daughters conducting last 
rites over an empty cocktail shaker; somewhere else the father softly finger- 
ing an organ—transposing an anthem to jazz. 

“Flaming Youth” is the fulfillment of ambitious predictions. Few fea- 
tures this year will equal it in artistic magnificence, or so surely meet the 


wishes of the movie-going millions. 
—John Lincoln, 


\Flaming Youth” at the Best Theatres in the Country This Month 


“al Pictures 


Y Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


“Jealous Husbands’’ 


EALOUSY! 


A sinister shadow born of 


man’s 
own selfish ego, and fostered by suspi- 


cion. A fantasy of the brain that 
destroys faith and trust, that wrecks 
happiness and kills love. 

Such is the theme Maurice Tourneur 
weaves into one of the most stirring 
pictures of the day. 

Imagine a man so blinded by jeal- 
ousy he twists the most innocent action 
of his wife into something of evil. 
Ramon Martinez is such a man. Re- 
turning to the wife he really loves, he 
is about to cable her of his home- 
coming. 

Gossip in a steamer salon. His mind 
poisoned, he tears up the message. His 
wife, overjoyed at his unexpected re- 
turn, rushes to him. He is cold. He 
questions her. 

‘‘Where has she been? 
the unsigned and 
note?” 

She will not answer. 

A madness seizes him, 
warps his mind, unseats 
his reason. He drives his 
wife from him. He 
bribes gypsies to steal 
his son from its mother. 
He brings agony to his 
loved ones, a torture to 
himself. 


Who wrote 
unaddressed love 


Then one day he wakes 
to his folly. 


How many homes do 
you know that have been 
darkened by this shadow? 
How close to your own 
life has it come? 


Here is a picture that 
strikes the depth of hu- 
man emotions. It goes 
straight to the heart of every man and 
woman. It is fraught with tense, dra- 
matic situations; filled with action that 
piles up with cumulative tensity to a 
tremendous climax. 

And such a cast! You will find Jane 
Novak, Ben Alexander, Earle Wil- 
liams, Bull Montana and George Sieg- 
mann—presented by M. C. Levee. 


Gets Job in a Harem 


F you were offered a job as a 

Sultan with a harem of dusky beau- 
ties, riches untold and the power of 
life and death, what would you say? 

Well, Bert Lytell, star of ‘‘The 
Meanest Man in the World,” was of- 
fered just such a job. He had just got 
back to New York from Rome, where 
he played the lead in Hall Caine’s 
“The Eternal City,’’ when he received 
a wire from Edwin Carewe in Los 
Angeles. It read: 


Will you take part of Sultan 
Cassim Emeh in Louise Gerard’s 
novel, ‘‘A Son of Sahara’’? 


And Lytell answered: 
Yes, if all the Sultanic trim- 
mings go with the job. 


Director Carewe and the entire cast 
have sailed for Paris, whence they 
will go to Biskara, Algeria, to film 
the picture on the edge of the great 
Sahara Desert, the exact locale in 
which the story takes place. Promi- 
nent in the cast besides Mr. Lytell are 
Claire Windsor, Walter McGrail and 
Rosemary Theby. Mr. Carewe stated, 
before he left, that every foot of film 
would be taken abroad, and not patched 
in with studio material taken in this 
country. 
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Smooth Shaves 

have won more — Lg wa 
éood jobs than i rca 
smooth tongues | | 
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MOOTH shaves have won more good jobs than smooth 
tongues. Good grooming makes a better first impression 
than fine promises. 


The man who uses Mennen Shaving Cream is never 


tempted to omit or slight the morning shave. Mennen’s 


makes the old ordeal a trifling incident. 


That is because the beard has been put in properly soft- 
ened condition for shaving before the razor goes into action. 
Mennen’s makes facial bristles soft and non-resisting. The 
cream does the work; the blade merely effaces the pliant hairs. 


-Mennen lather is self-starting. It softens the wiriest beard 
without the aid of finger-rubbing, hot towels, or re-lathering. 


With Any Water 


Mennen Shaving Cream is not snobbish. It mixes with any 
water at any degree of temperature. Try it with cold water, 
or very hard water. Will any other preparation give you the 
same cool, water-packed lather or a shave even comparably 
as comfortable? 


Get a handy 35c tube or an extra-economical 50c tube. 


Your first shave will be a revelation. The next will com- 
pletely convince you. 


But wait! Use Mennen’s a full week. Then note how this 
cream with its Boro-glycerine content has cleared your com- 
plexion, and made your skin sleek and healthy. 

If Mennen’s doesn’t make good, I will. Just send the tube 
to me for a refund. That sounds more daring than it really 
is, because Mennen Shaving Cream always inspires repur- 
chases, not refunds. 

° 
bone Hewy- 
THE Mennen Company faerie sae cage 
Newark, W.J. U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

He got up and held out his hand. He 
was very young, rather a nice boy, and he 
flushed vivid scarlet under the sun-tanned 
skin, but his eyes were very steady. 

‘I think you’re a perfect brick,”’ he said. 

The golden symbol of five thousand 
pounds faded utterly from Vingie’s sky. 
She felt suddenly a contemptible little 
beast, and tears smarted at the back of her 
eyes. She set her teeth and repeated to 
herself over and over again: “I needn’t 
take a farthing of it—I needn’t! And I’m 
only saving him from that bobbed-haired 
cat who doesn’t care a damn what sort of 
fool he makes of himself as long as she 
satisfies her beastly vanity. How I loathe 
some women!” 

Iv 

ss Y DEAR kind host,” explained Vin- 

gie to Lord Fordingbridge in a corner 
of his drawing-room after dinner, “‘he’s in 
love with romance, and he thinks he’s in 
love with her. Men are all children. They 
don’t love us; they love what they think 
we are. If I can persuade him she doesn’t 
monopolize romance, you’re safe. Do you 
care to let me try?” 

Lord Fordingbridge eyed her very 
thoughtfully, glanced across at the bridge 
four in the middle distance and sighed. 

“Perhaps it depends on your idea of 
romance,” he temporized. ‘‘We shall be 
taking a certain responsibility. What do 
you propose?” 

Vingie leaned back in her gilded chair. 

“Diane’s indoor and exotic. I want to 
be open-air and natural. She pretends to 
be simple; she isn’t really. You aren’t 
simple just because you fool about with an 
omelet. I think a summer camp—just he 
and I, some older woman to play propriety 
and p’r’aps one manservant to do the rough 
work. I’d suggest your sister, only her 
type and generation simply couldn’t do it. 
Charles has a perfect housekeeper, Vokes, 
getting on for sixty, absolutely discreet 
and utterly trustworthy. She’s known me 
since I was a baby. He can take his 
chauffeur-valet. You’ll never understand— 
or p’r’aps you will—but I want to stage 
a twentieth-century Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Are you going to trust me? I 
don’t think you’d better tell Rupert. He’s 
too conventional. You see yf 

She outlined her conversation with the 
duke. “And if you let me have my way 
I’m going to produce a very effective 
climax. And I may have to do it just to 
oblige you, though not if I can help it. 
Financial considerations don’t. seem in 
keeping with the atmosphere at the mo- 
ment. Is it a bargain?” Still he hesi- 
tated. She read his thoughts and added: 
“Of course I shall consult Charles first. 
I never do anything without telling him.” 

“Well,”’ said Lord Fordingbridge at last, 
“the duke has some leisure in a day or 
two. He’s got a shooting estate in York- 
shire remote enough for anything, if it 
comes to that. But you’ll be very careful, 
won’t you?” 

“My dear,” replied Vingie in tender 
mockery, “‘boys of his age are perfect 
dragons of respectability if a girl trusts 
them. Besides, you forget Vokes. But 
don’t tell Rupert. He’d never under- 
stand.” 

Rupert had arrived, draped with dis- 
patch boxes, in time to make a fourth at 
bridge. 

At ten o’clock Lord Fordingbridge’s sis- 
ter discovered, by means of that social 
telepathy peculiar to Queen Victoria’s ear- 
lier godchildren, that bridge began to pall 
on the duke. In consequence she pleaded 
fatigue, excused herself and retired, re- 
moved her transformation, assumed a 
woolen nightgown with long sleeves, and 
slept as only people with no nerves and a 
good conscience dosleep. The duke yawned, 
half closed his eyes at Captain Hamish 
Duncan, made an imperceptible movement 
of the head, and found himself alone with 
Vingie. She still sat in the gilded chair, 
her hands resting lightly on its arms, deep 
in thought. He stood before her awaiting 
his opportunity. 

“Were you serious this morning?” he 
said at last. 

She turned upon him unfathomable eyes, 
neither gray nor green. 

“Tf you know a garden of Paradise I’ll 
try to be your good angel. It sounds to me 
like a tiny camp remote from anywhere. 
There are only you and I and my chaperon 
and your servant. I’ll leave it to you 
to arrange if you still want it. I shall have 
19.80 back to town first and ‘collect some 

it. 
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words. He said good nig 
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For a man hopelessly in lo 
else the young blood floy 
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with the devotion of a ne 
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In the morning Vingie, 
summer frock, drifted fr 
limousine through the ste 
Daily Tale, eclipsing the 
vorcée that ever lied thro 
a sympathetic special wr 
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ze Real Silk Representative is WELCOME 


) 


b Hosiery 
t from our Mills 
Vill Prices 


tative calls at your home 
th Samples 


BONS of people are today saving 
money by buying EAL SILK Hosiery 
direct from our mills at mill prices, through the 
Real Silk representative who calls. at the home. 


Our millions of customers not only find this 
new modern method of obtaining silk hosiery 
much more economical, but far more con- 
venient and satisfactory. 


—more convenient because our representa- 
tive comes right to the home with a range of 
forty of the newest shades to select from and 
a color service found only in the most exclu- 
sive shops. 
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HOSIERY MILLS 


INDIANAPOLIS : INDIANA 
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—more satisfactory, because EAL SILK 
Hosiery is guaranteed and our customers know 
that they are going to be absolutely satisfied. 

If you are not already one of our millions of 
customers, a new experience in silk hosiery 
satisfaction awaits you when our representa- 
tive calls at your home. 

He is a permanent resident of your com- 
munity—exclusively assigned to your neigh- 
borhood and specially trained to render this 
unusual silk hosiery service. 

The hosiery he sells you is guaranteed— and 
so is HE. 
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Here is where 
you can buy 


Safety 
Insurance 


Nearly every reputable dealer handles Klaxon horns. 
They are available in more than 40,000 accessory 


Klaxon is the largest selling horn in the world—and has 
maintained its high prestige through fourteen years—because 
of its makers’ steadfast purpose to build the finest horn for 
warning purposes. 


Probably a dozen dealers close at hand can supply you with a 
genuine Klaxon—in size and price to suit your needs. In- 
stalling takes but a few moments. Then you are ready for 
any emergency. 


Genuine Klaxon Horns Made Only By 
KLAXON COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Genuine Klaxon quality in every 
detail—a large horn—motor 
driven—ball-bearing—self- 
lubricating. Other models up 
to $30. 


(Continued from Page 50) 

“Thank God it’s only eleven and the 
rush hasn’t begun. If there’s anything in 
the world I can do for you, Miss Lauriston, 
I shall be so happy. Or perhaps’’—his 
tall figure gathered as for a spring, and his 
quiet, good-looking face hardened—“per- 
haps you’ve got news?” 

Vingie shook her head and sank plain- 
tively into a chair. 

“T’ve come to you for that. I’m at my 
last gasp, and you helped me once before. 
Who, what and why is Diane de Blanche- 
forét?”’ 

Mr. Berriman lifted the receiver of a 
telephone. 

“Ts that the news room?” he inquired. 
“T want Mr. Marsh.” 

Vingie glimpsed curiously the discipline 
of a great paper. The door opened quietly 
and a young man entered. 

“This,” explained her host, ‘‘is Mr. 
Marsh, who does the society feature. What 
do we know of Mlle. Diane de Blanche- 
forét, Marsh?” 

“‘She’s one of those weird birds—on the 
stage and yet not of it,’’ observed Mr. 
Marsh, like a distinguished naturalist ex- 
plaining a rare species. ‘“‘Everybody that 
is anybody receives her; she dresses quietly, 
lives in a house, not a flat; women recognize 
her, she only runs a very small car, she 
doesn’t go to dance clubs, her credit is 
good in the West End, and she pays her 
own bills. Extremely good-looking and 
intelligent. I should call her a dark horse.” 

“Allright, Marsh,’ murmured Mr. Berri- 
man, assembling his proofs methodically 
and ringing for a boy to remove them. 
“And what exactly do you want me to 
do?’’ he went on to Vingie with the painful 
directness that seemed to her a feature of 
the place. 

“To produce her plausibly at a given 
place and time,”’ answered Vingie, growing 
reckless. ‘“‘If you can, you shall be the 
first to announce whom the Duke of Sussex 
is really going to marry. Is it a bargain?” 

“‘Suppose,”’ said the imperturbable Mr. 
Berriman, ‘‘you tell me the whole story, 
strictly in confidence.”’ 

So, looking him straight in the eyes, she 
told it. His expression never varied by the 
flicker of an eyelash. 

“Probably we know fairly well whom 
he’ll marry, but you and I are only just 
beginning. One day we'll land a real 
story,” he said at last. ‘‘Anyway, I think 
I can work it. We’ve got a certain stunt 
going—Is the Country Girl Prettier Than 
the Town Girl? I might take her along to 
Yorkshire to look at country girls. We can 
always lose our way. 

“Now I’m afraid I must ask you to go. 
Sorry, but there’s a crisis in the Near East. 
It keeps me rather on thestretch. Remem- 
ber to let me know the date, the place and 
the time. Good-by!” 

She went out thoughtfully in the light of 
his brief smile. In the lift she glanced at 
her platinum diamanté wrist watch. “‘That 
took him just five minutes. I wonder what 
he could do in an hour,” she mused. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Berriman had made a cer- 
tain impression. 


T THE great entrance of Diss, Rupert 
Frack, his trousers baggy-kneed with 
distress, stood beside Captain Hamish Dun- 
can surveying the chaste outlines of a 
two-seated motor. Lord Fordingbridge, 
who preferred not to be present officially, 
had laid this burden upon him. 

As in a nightmare he beheld Vingie, 
shrouded in a fleece-lined weatherproof, 
escalade the passenger’s seat. The sporting 
body being innocent of doors, she revealed 
a certain wealth of silk-veiled limbs, to the 
extreme delight of Captain Duncan and 
the intense disgust of Rupert Frack. Vin- 
gie nestled in her padded shell, adjusting a 
rug with joyous fingers. 

Hours ahead, harbinger of a brighter 
convoy, Figgis, the duke’s chauffeur, guided 
a baggage car, and by his side sat Vokes, 
austere with sixty years, sublime in decent 
black. 

The duke gave a last look round, climbed 
neatly to the wheel, took off the side brake 
and waved a benevolent hand. 

“Well, toodle-oo, everyone,” he said 
serenely. 

“Pip-pip, sir,” returned the faithful 
equerry. 

The sweetest clutch in the world took up 
the noiseless drive; with scarce a dis- 
turbed pebble they glided unstressed away. 

“Tt is the most appalling error of judg- 
ment I ever heard of!”’ said Rupert Frack 
hollowly. 
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ing air. Vingie, whistling 
one white arm to adjus 
bathing cap, and wandé 
Figgis. She found him, 
should be found, 1 
his car. 
“Figgis,” began 
sage taken to the outel 
(Continued on ]i 
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qE MEN “BE- 
JUNS”. Without 
ives to see the job 
. most skilfully 
jinery would not 
sture shows one of 
1 producing your 
yer case. 


c Makers of your telephone 
— and proud of it 


ACK of the iron and copper and rubber 
which make a telephone, the real raw mate- 
rials are the ambitions of 34,000 men and women. 


These people, at the Western Electric works 
in Chicago, have hitched their wagon to the star 
of a perfect telephone. When you consider how 
important good telephone communication has 
become in your daily life, this is no low aim. 


The leadership of Western Electricin the manu- 
facture of telephones is traditional, dating as far 
back as1877. It isnatural that the present makers, 
many of them the second and third generation, 
should be alert to advance this reputation. 


Western Elecfric 


Since 1869 makers of electrical equipment 


IEsTOO SMALL. This 
out for what might seem a 
lut the accuracy of Western 
‘ones is possible only be- 
*e which our people devote 
nd and one details. 


A MASTER CRAFTSMAN. You can 
be sure that his keen eye and steady hand 
will turn out none but the best. He is re- 
sponsible for one of the operations in the 
accurate forming of the lug holder. 


MAKING TELEPHONES OF 
PAPER. Every one of the 201 
parts of your telephone had first 
to be drawn on paper. This drafts- 
man takes pride in doing his work 
well, because he knows it has much 
to do with successful production. 


TO CAP THE: CLIMAX. In- 
specting the receiver cap. It goes 
on that end-of the receiver you 
hold to your ear, and you. hear 
right partly because this young 
woman did her job right. 
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WEARING RUBBERS OUT 
BY MACHINE 


The remarkable machine on the right gives 
rubbers the same test for wear that they get 
in actual daily use. In it sections from the 
sole and heel of ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubbers are tested 
for wear to the finest fraction of an inch. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Get tested rubbers for 
their active feet 


““They’re hard on every- 
thing—but I think they’re 
hardest on rubbers!”’ 


Thousands of parents 
have said this; perhaps 
you’ve said it, too. 


Every one of these par- 
ents—and millions more— 
will be interested to know 
that they can get rubbers 
today whose wear is actu- 
ally measured and tested 
before they leave the fac- 
tory. 

Above is shown one of the 
many remarkable machines 
which measure the wear of “‘U.S.”’ 


Rubbers and Arctics in our Test- 
ing Laboratories. 


“U.S.” Rubbers mean long 
wear—and wear you can be sure 
of! 


Backed by 75 years of experience 


The construction of ‘U.S.’ Rub- 
bers and Arctics is the result of 
75 years of experience—from the 
making of the first successful 


rubbers ever turned out down to 
the manufacture of the master 
brand that bears the ‘U.S.”’ 
trademark today. 


Whether you want Rubbers, 
or Arctics—men’s, women’s or 
children’s—you’ll find just the 
type and style you want in the 
big “U.S.” line: 

They are not “‘U.S.’’ brand un- 
less they have the ‘‘U.S.’’ trade- 
mark. It will pay you to look for 


it. They cost no more and wear 
longer. 


United States Rubber Company 


Rubbers 
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private. I want it handed in at a post 


‘| cffice with instructions to wire it.” 


‘We have a lad who runs errands on a 
motorcycle, miss,’”’ replied Figgis, not un- 
impressed by the vision before him. ‘I 
will see to it at once.” 

Vingie nodded, plucked a sheet of paper 
from an envelope and reread it for the last 
time: 

BERRIMAN, 

Daily Tale, 

London. 

Bring Diane day after tomorrow, teatime. 
Place is Long Moor, near Cleckbarrow, Yorks. 
Bear left on top of moor and make for river. 
Good luck. VIRGINIA L. 


“I’m very much obliged to you, Figgis,”’ 
said Vingie, moistening and sealing the 
envelope flap. Turning away on happy 
feet that longed to dance, she ran across 
to the duke’s tent and stood listening. 
“Coo-ee!’’ she cried at last. ‘‘Wake up, 
Bill! It’s a lovely morning.” 

Two seconds later he emerged from the 
tent door, hair charmingly tousled, ciga- 
rette between fingers. 

“Good morning,” said Vingie. ‘“‘Have 
you forgotten that river? Put on your 
bathing kit, and be quick, ’cause I’ve been 
waiting hours.” 

He disappeared obediently. In five min- 
utes, approaching the river bank, he came 
upon a naiad in a scarlet one-piece swim- 
ming suit, seated upon her cloak with an 
air of great patience. She stood up, waved 
a hand, raised her arms, stayed poised 
for one heartbeat, and dived. A moment 
after, his blue-clad form cut the air in 
pursuit. 

“T’m going to cook breakfast, Bill,’’ she 
announced later, pattering tentward by 
his side. ‘‘You’re keen on these real 
women, and you think I’m only a butterfly. 
Run along and shave and I’ll be ready 
when you're finished.” 

By some miracle of galvanizing the 
sixty-year-old limbs of Vokes into young 
activity, Vingie, when he came forth, 
groomed and hungry, was deep in the 
mysteries of chafing-dish cookery. 

Eggs and bacon sizzled with an appetiz- 
ing smell; coffee steamed near by. Figgis, 
having spread a table in the wilderness, 
looked on indulgently. The duke praised 
while he marveled. 

“T brought my own tools,’ explained 
Vingie, heaping his plate. ‘‘They say 
seeing’s believing. You never knew I was 
useful before, did you, Bill? Look how 
the toy of an idle hour can produce grub 
and coffee for two. And what are we 
going to do with our nice day?” 

_“Anything in the world you like, Vin- 
gie.”’ 

She thought a moment. 

“‘Let’s take the boat and sandwiches 
and go exploring along the wild coasts of 
the river. If we get tired of it we can 
always land and go for a tramp across the 
moor. I lovea boat. It’s kind of lazy and 
romantic. Do you mind?” 

The duke sighed. ‘No,’ he said. “I 
don’t mind.” He looked at her thought- 
fully, at her green-gray-eyed adorableness 
while she sat bare-armed in some little 
elbow-sleeved rag and smiled at him from 
sheer vitality. ‘“‘If you asked me to rig 
up sky hooks and a rope and try and climb 
to the moon I’d do it. One does do things 
you suggest, somehow. One gets the habit, 
and then it’s fatal. You see, they always 
sound so nice when you say them.” 

All day she made a perfect playfellow. 
Sometimes she would be a little girl, when 
she preferred not to walk any farther, and 
let him take care of her. At others she 
played the calm sensible friend, full of 
elder wisdom. Occasionally she remem- 
bered Diane and oozed soothful maternal- 
ness, as when he cut his finger and she 
bound it up, or when, arriving back in 
camp, she insisted on mending a tear in his 
coat. 

For dinner that night she arrived, bathed, 
powdered, beautiful, manicured, not one 
hair out of place, with a faint air of haughti- 
ness very compelling. Having made a 
worm of him she relented and became 
kind as they sat beneath the stars. 

“Happy, Bill?” she asked. 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Know'any more about what a woman 
can be to you than you did?” 

“Oh, well, you’re not an ordinary woman. 
You're a witch or a devil or a darling, and 
sometimes all three at once.” ' 

Vingie rose to her feet in judgment. 

“Wither every woman’s ordinary or else 
there are no ordinary women. Once a 


_ was only nine o’clock. 


i 


Nove 


woman’s attracted a man 
thing she chooses to him if 
the trouble. Attracting 
only has to ignore him an 
comes running up to see 
“No, really? By Jove, 
said the duke with mild se 
“So I’m going to bed; 
she ended, and left him, p 
of her wisdom, for he sat 
little lonely and forsaken 
she could bear to be witho 


vir i 
HEY came at teatime, 
knew that punctuality; 
of kings, having dealt wi 
times in the execution of ], 
quently his hired limousij 
into the duke’s camp at ft 
a little self-conscious an}: 
The chauffeur gazed abou) 
I never!”’ expression, got 
Berriman alighted, a com 
movable figure in tweet 
They moved slowly in the; 
two isolated tents. 


door and consulted Mr. 
Mlle. Diane de Blanchefor | 


golf courses. d 
fect in the park or Bond §: 

“Frenchwomen simply ¢j 
country kit,’’ murmured | 
and aloud: ‘Oh, Bill, loc 
in ! ”? ' 


First the color drained {f 
and then it returned at if 
Then his training assertect 
received too many deputati 
what to do. He went fo 


for one second to photog 
adorable Vingie utterly self¢ 
her smile bathed the duke} 

“Ah! Monseigneur, que. 
de vous voir!” she exclaimd 
milk trickling over whitey 
VOUS TUE NOUS NOUS sommes jk 
que je vous présente Monsi 

Mr. Berriman raised his} 


like it,” deprecated the ¢ 
duced him to Vingie. — 
They met as perfect str: 
Figgis, having grasped tl 
the alien chauffeur, came 
range tea. ' 
Vingie, with the feelin 
work is well done, took t| 
tentward, and Vokes offel 
face powder and all that 
theless all traces of Vingie’ 
been removed, and plain} 
placed her gold monogri 
From the subtle 


sallies and tinkling mirth 
proved this beyond a dou 
As Vingie sat marvelg 
cleverness, a second car |! 
little clearing, a touring ca 
lineage. A door opened 2 
alighted, turning to assis!! 
the Lady Celia Pytchley. : 
gently upon the tea party 
Rupert Frack wore the 
murderer who, found witl} 
victim, declares he has ’ 
before. a 
“Halloo!” he exclaimed 
ity. “We thought we'd 
tea.” , 4 
“Cheerio!”’ returned 
alent heartiness. ‘‘The 
two more cups, pleas 
Vingie smiled up 
Rupert as the sun sh 
(Continued on P 
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k this question 
of any Garage Man — 


tis the most important 
Ican do to cut down the 
‘ting costs on my motor car?” 


/ 
ently we put the above question to 100 leading dealers. snap on the coupling with a simple quarter turn and the cross pin 
/every one the answer was the same: locks it. Turn the compressor handle and it literally shoots the 


ly stated that 80% of all repairs on moving parts came lubricant into the heart of every bearing—under 500 pounds pres- oe 
one cause—lack of proper lubrication. sure. Old rust, dust, grease and grit are forced out. You know the § 
nl 


i 


Fah 


-used-car merchants told us, that in the resale of a $1,500 work is done thoroughly. High pressure insures this. 


}r example, it is common for an owner to receive $150 less W hen to Use 


ie of this neglect. If Alemite is on your car, be sure to use it—at least every 500 : 4 4 : 
miles. That’s why the manufacturer has given it to you—to save S ff 
Cause of Neglect repairs! For repair bills of $100 to $300 after 6,000 miles of driv- i eee 

x motor as a rule does not suffer. It is easy to oil. It is the ing, due to neglect in proper lubrication, are common. Any dealer ies 

/ wearing chassis bearings that cause most repairs. For, with will confirm this. So you can’t overlook its importance. a ee 

easing systems, these parts have been hard to reach. And Check over your Alemite fittings and see that none is missing. vi 

ever could be sure that the lubricant ever actually reached —[f you do not know where each fitting is located, ask your dealer 

raring surface. for a diagram. ee 

ing the last few years, however, ™most motor car manufac- If Alemite is not on your car, send us the coupon. We will tell i 
have completely changed their system of lubrication. you where to obtain it at a cost of $5 to $20, according to make i 

}2 and oil cups were discarded wholesale. and model of your car. (Special Ford Set, $3.99.) H 

jv most cars are equipped with the Alemite High Pressure There are cheaper systems than Alemite. But most motor car i 

jzating System. With this system, every wearing point of engineers deem it unwise to economize here. Their judgment u 

) hassis is equipped with a hollow fitting as shown below. You should be good precedent for you. Use the coupon. i 

| A Bassick-Alemite Product i 

HH : 


THE BASSICK. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


@ 


mM ty 


want 


hm 


E 


To THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Lllinois 


iy 


¥ st Compressor 


i Flexible Metal 


| @¥ Hose 
f 
ye 
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OIL OR GREASE 


The Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System can be 
used with either oil or grease. 
But for best results, we rec- 
ommend Alemite Lubricant 
—a pure solidified oil espe- 
cially adapted for our System 
—has all the virtues of oil, Se = 4 

but is sufficiently solid to ‘Addresa 


“stay put.” a 
Make and Model of Car______ s 


Dealer’s Name _ ee 


My car is is not Alemite equipped. 


Please send me complete information regarding the use of 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System on my car. 
O Please send me details about Alemite Lubricating Spring 


Alemite Lubri- 
cating Spring 
Covers make any 
car ride easier. 


Fitting 
(with cross pin) 
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WARNER 
CHATTER-CURE 


You Can Stop Your Ford Car’s 
Chattering for $1 


WARNER 
PENETREEN 


Stop Spring Squeaks 
Yourself for 75c 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO., 914'S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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[ InYour 
|| Radiator 


(any car) 


Avoid Substitutes 


Demand the genuine Warner 
Liquid Solder. It positively 
will not injure your radiator 
or engine or clog your cooling 
system. It is guaranteed by 
Mr. A. P. Warner, inventor 
of the famous Warner Speed- 
ometer, and sold on a money- 
back basis. Over a million 
car owners know it is the 
most efficient way to stop 
leaks. It saves the cost of 
new radiators and expense of 
having radiators removed for 
repairs. But you cannot get 
the complete and permanent 
results Warner Liquid Solder 
gives from a substitute. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
you—write us and we will 
mail it prepaid. Universal 
size $1.00—Ford size 75 
cents. 


1903 - 1923 


PATTERSON LENZ 
Legal Everywhere 


Standard Equipment on over 50 
Makes of Cars and Trucks 
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unjust alike, but her eyes when they met 
Rupert’s told him through the smile that 
rat poison was too good for him. Lady 
Celia, being a pleasant pretty girl who 
played all sorts of games, fitted into the 
gathering without one wrinkle on her fair 
brow. If any man had said ‘‘ What a fine 
day!’’ she would have replied “Yes, isn’t 
it!’”? and if he had continued ‘No, it’s 
wet!’’ she would have replied “Yes, it is 
rather wet!’’ Thus she had the making of 
a perfect wife, but Vingie’s brain worked 
furiously nevertheless. 

“Diane doesn’t know me, but Celia and 
I played as children. There’s no deceiving 
even a fool who played with you as a child. 
I must seem to be nothing but a tea-party 
guest, and leave with the others. If she 
knew I was staying here my reputation 
would disappear. As Rupert has done me 
in, it’s up to him to rescue me.” 

With considerable skill she drew him 
aside and sauntered towards the river bank. 
Then she turned on him. 

“T always realized you were a fool, 
Rupert,” she said bitterly; “but would you 
mind telling me exactly why even you 
brought Celia here?” 

Rupert frowned thoughtfully. 

“Tt is the theory of the attraction of 
opposites,’ he explained. “I considered 
it likely that the violent contrast between 
you and her might turn his fancy in her 
direction. It was an experiment in psy- 
chology, my dear Virginia. Of course I had 
no idea that other woman would be here. 
It is most distressing that Lady Celia 
should breathe the same air a 

“Tt would take more than air to hurt 
Celia!’’ snarled Vingie. ‘‘ My dear Rupert, 
you’re the hopeless, frozen limit. I get 
him here quietly, handle him perfectly 
for days, arrange for Diane to come down 
looking like a film star on a desert island, 
and tonight I’d have finished the job and 
packed him off to Celia in the morning. 
Now I wash my hands of you and your 
duke. All I’m concerned is to get away 
before Celia. She must never know I’m 
staying here.” 

“Why not?” asked Rupert kindly. 

“Because,” retorted Vingie, fighting for 
breath—‘‘because it’s—just possible—she 
might think it—funny. Not laughing- 
funny, you know, curious-funny—like wid- 
ows who aren’t married, and that kind of 
thing. Do you see that man over there 
with two arms and two legs? That is 
Figgis, the chauffeur. Go and tell him to get 
the car ready and not be surprised when 
I tell him to drive me home, but just to do 
it. And tell him to tell Vokes to hide. 
Celia must never see Vokes. She might 
remember her. And tell him to get a coat 
of mine and put it in the car. It looks 
better, and I’ll need it. And, Rupert, if I 
didn’t happen to have a hat on Celia would 
have guessed, and nothing could have 
saved me. es 


Now go! 

Rupert had at least one virtue, the 
capacity to obey. He went. 

For ten minutes Vingie tossed the shuttle- 
cock of conversation lightly to and fro. 
Then she rose and held out a hand to the 
duke. He had long ceased to think or 
wonder; he hid a bruised and bewildered 
boy behind a grinning society image. But 
under this last blow his nerve almost 
cracked. . 

“Good-by,” said Vingie. “I’ve enjoyed 
my tea most awfully; thank you for a 
gorgeous time.” 

His eye, wandering helplessly, beheld 
Figgis, capped and dust-coated, beside a 
purring car. “But,” he began, “must you 
go? What about your a 

“My coat’s in the car, thanks!” she 
broke in. ‘Rupert, you can take me over 
to it if you like. Good-by, everyone.” 

Once again Rupert watched with disap- 
proval while she escaladed the sporting 


body. 

“T didn’t really want you; I loathe the 
sight of you,’’ she explained over the side 
of it. “‘But I must know which road your 
car will take.” 

“We go north. Celia and I are both 
staying with the Tees. I think you are 
being a little unkind, Virginia.” 

“Let’s go south, then,” said Vingie to 
Figgis, and at her word the car glided away. 

“T followed all your instructions, miss,’ 
he reassured her. “‘I told the other chauf- 
feurs what I thought would do most good, 
and Vokes is concealed in the stores tent.” 

“Jolly good of you, Figgis. Take me 
about twenty miles and stop at some de- 
cent place for dinner, and then we’ll go 
back when the coast’s clear.” 


Even as Vingie nourish 
ancient splendor of the 
while Figgis lurked in the), 
where chauffeurs feed, t| 
alone in his stricken can, 
gone, and Celia had gone, 
all he knew, still traveled 


cigar and stared at the ey, 
“A person in my posit 
himself at last, “‘is doomed 


and the attractive ones ¢ 
They do these things bet! 
I believe I could get togety 
well as the next person ig 
silly prejudice didn’t stand) 
The sight of an approai 
rupted, but he never “A 
There had been so many} 
He did not hear Vingie'sy 
grass, and started when shi 
his shoulder. 
“Bill darling,’ she gaic¢ 
“vou didn’t think I wouldt 
did you? Have you fom) 
go home tomorrow?” [ 
“‘Vingie, sit over there, <j 
She went obediently, ers 
over the other and claspei 
held up his left hand and tx 
on its fingers with his right! 
“Diane is finished,’ he) 
looked rather a fool in the 
here, and I looked rathera fi) 
here with you. A man dg 
when one woman catchesi 
other. I don’t know why, 
people have looked fools, ) 
exist.” 
He paused, and ticked on 
on a second finger. | 
“You,’’ he went on, “are¢ 
able. But with you it w) 
aboveboard, a kind of dem 
when I go down to Aldersi 
eral with no brains for rea| 
exist maneuvers troops a 
cartridge against an ene} 
there.” 
“The enemy was there, II, 
Vingie. ‘‘And kindly do 
with people who have no bi 
“Well, never mind all 3 
come to Celia. She’s a mn: 
and she’d never give m 
anxiety. But think of a & 
woman who never gave 0| 
anxiety!” } 
Vingie rose, seated hers| 
of the cane lounge and slid! 
his tired head. He let it fi 
her with a little sigh. 
“Listen,” she said. “Ci 
as nice to you as I’ve been. | 
the same, really. The diff: 
one and the other is what }) 


~ man always falls in love wili 


girl, but he marries a real ( 
his life discovering the 4d 
with you it’ll be the oth 
You’ll expect nothing, and) 
of exciting discoveries.” 
The duke reached up, | 
down and kissed her affe| 
length he delivered judgme, 
“If it were going to bi 
Celia I should never hay 
peace of mind till the gre 
me,” he said. 
VIIT 
N HER Park Street bou 
tertained Lord Fording 
There is a certain appeal a 
mate entertainments which 
old to appreciate. Lord - 
genial rubicund countenan' 
pression of beatitude. _ 
“So you see,” continued ' 
aged to persuade him final) 
fearf’ly narrow escape and 
how sick I am with R 
wrecked everything.” 
There is also something 
delightful girl which 
secrets they would do b 
Fordingbridge simpered se 
“As a matter of fact it V 
idea at all,” he confessed. 
“You don’t mean you - 
Lord Fordingbridge shoo 
“I’m a very stupid oldr 
do is to look cheerful and | 
ple’s brains. But somehov 
nervous about our conspira¢ 
were somewhat uncertain y 
“Oh, no, I wasn’t!” st 
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wo Adding Machines 


HINK of a machine that can take in 
_ J two separate columns of figures 
(such as cash and discount), list 
“them and total them simultane- 


- ously and separately, and give a 9 
| grand total of the two without any | 
relisting. 


It does seem impossible — until you 
have actually done it on one of the 
Burroughs Duplex Machines. 


For here are really two adding ma- 
| chines in one—and yet controlled 

and operated by a single keyboard, 
makingit possible todomany things 
which even two separate machines 
could not do without additional 
work. 


_ Togiveanotherexample: Several col- 
umns of figures may be listed, and a 
total (not a sub-total) secured from 
each group or column. Again, no : \ ee 

relisting is required to obtain the i on ¢ a 


grand total of all columns. ‘yy co. Bs 


: Be ouchs Duplex does many diffi- uf oS : L 


: 
cult and complicated figure jobs. i Ss $375°° 


$37.50down, 
balance, easy 
payments 


_ Leta Burroughs representative show 
you, without any obligation on your 
_ part, how this machine can be ap- 
__ pliedto your figure work and how it 


3 : ; For further detail or a dem- 
will economize both time and effort. 


onstration, phone the local 
Burroughs office or mail the 
attached coupon 


Burroughs 


Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Please tell 
me how a_ Burroughs 
Duplex might help me. 
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Hurrying Fingers 


Can’t Drop This Cap 


ORNING minutes are precious. The 
patented Williams’ cap—the only 
shaving cream with this feature — saves time 
and patience. The cap is always on —hinged 
on—it can’t get lost. 


1. The new hinged cap is 
“on even when it’s 
off.”’ It can’t slip from 
your fingers down the 
drain pipe or hide 
under the bath tub. 


But fine as the cap is, most men would 
insist on Williams’ even if it had a cap that 
fell off and got lost the way other caps do. 


Williams’ Shaving Cream will surprise the 
man who has not used it. White, entirely 
free from any coloring matter whatsoever, 
absolutely pure, it bulks into lather that 
is uncommonly quick, uncommonly thick 
—lather, not just foam. 


2. This patented cap is 
easier to screw On, too. 
The threads engage 
perfectly the first time 
—none of those an- 
noying false starts. 


There’s nothing like it for a smooth and 
easy shave—nothing like it to keep your 
skin in perfect condition. Williams’ con- 
tains a certain ingredient that helps keep 
your skin soothed while you shave and 
glove-smooth after you shave. 


3. Thereisa ring inthecap. 
It enables you to hang 
the tube up out of the 
way. A screw hook 
comes in every package. 


For men who prefer the stick, Williams’ Doublecap (absolutely 
new) and Williams’ Holder Top Stick (the original holder 
stick) give genuine Williams’ in the most convenient stick forms. 
There are Re-Loads for both. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn. Montreal, Canada 


Shaving Cream 
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“*So I went and had a chat with Charles,”’ 
Lord Fordingbridge rumbled on. ‘‘ Charles 
is the brainiest feller I know. A perfect 
marvel; never makes a mistake. And 
Charles said to me: ‘Arrange for Celia 
Pytchley to find him with the other two.’ 
So I got the Tees to ask her and Rupert up 
to their place, and told Rupert what to do. 
Of course he had to do it, so you mustn’t be 
angry with him.” 

“And what was Charles’ reason for the 
idea?’’ asked Vingie in a gray voice. 

Lord Fordingbridge chuckled. 

“He explained it all to me, because you 
know I haven’t his brain. He said: ‘I 
know Vingie’s damned attractive, and I 
presume Diane’s damned attractive, but 
Celia’s absolutely safe. Now when he sees 
all three together he’ll lose his nerve and 
play for safety. He’ll choose the safe one, 
and that’s exactly what you want him to 
do.’ 

“But why will he?’ says I. 

“Because, you fool, a man always 
does!’ says he; and you see he was right. 
Charles was right! But your skillful han- 
dling of the situation—your tact, your 
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It was after dark when I arrived the eve- 
ning before; the Viceroy and Lady Read- 
ing, with their entourage, were off on a 
visit to the Nawab Begum of Bhopal, and 
I was a guest without a host or hostess at 
Viceregal Lodge. But they had left behind 
them an attractive young A. D. C., who, 
upon their departure, had slumped out of 
impressive uniform into the comfort of an 
ordinary dinner jacket and was evidently 
prepared to be as human as an A. D. C. is 
capable of being, which is never very much 
to speak of. 

He met me at the railway station, was 
almost articulate in explaining the mistake 
by reason of which I had arrived several 
days earlier than I was expected, and had 
escorted me up under the arc lights that 
shine upon Delhi’s most historic section, 
from the British point of view—the Ridge, 
that is, and its environs, made eternally 
historic by the terrible events of the Great 
Mutiny—and so through the gardens of 
Viceregal Lodge and on to this beautiful 
pavilion, which had been built to aecommo- 
date in detached and majestic privacy the 
Prince of Wales and his staff. 

According tothe story books, fairy princes 
should live in battlemented castles perched 
picturesquely upon craggy peaks, with 
chasms round about and with such vege- 
tation clothing precipitous cliffs as never 
grew anywhere except in colored illustra- 
tions; but I found this pavilion quite suffi- 
ciently fairylike, though one of my thoughts 
about it was that many an American on a 
moderate income has a finer home, whether 
he can afford it or not. 

Inside, it is all green and white and rose 
color, and as you cross the broad veranda 
and enter the spacious hall you are instantly 
enchanted by a wide-open view through an 
archway of a white marble court, in the 
center of which a fountain plays noiselessly, 
with an adorable raindrop sparkle of spread- 
ing spray. In the low-rimmed basin of this 
fountain are flowers afloat in thrilling prodi- 
gality. Not lilies growing there, but cut 
flowers arranged in exquisite groups or just 
dancing about singly on the tiny wavelets. 
Everywhere against the marble whiteness 
of the walls are palms and ferns, flowering 
plants and plants of brilliant tropical foli- 
age, while soft rose-shaded lights here and 
there illuminate the scene without lighting 
it up. Nice, don’t you think? 


The Viceregal Lodge 


In a small sitting room on one side of 
the hall there was a table laid for two in 
front of a crackling wood fire, while a stal- 
wart khidmatgar, or table steward, in the 
gorgeous red-and-yellow uniform of govern- 
ment service, stood waiting to serve dinner. 
The A. D. C. had not dined; neither had I; 
so we made a very pleasant hour of it while 
he told me stories about the prince’s visit 
and described to me the life his royal high- 
ness had lived in the little white house and 
the splendid ceremonial events that had 
been arranged for his combined torture and 
entertainment. Then he explained that 
after the departure of the prince the pavilion 
had been converted into a guest bungalow. 
And that was how it happened that I was 
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is special demonstration 


ykett 
\1 Orchestra 


YEAR ago we startled the phonograph 
. world by announcing an entirely new 
hod of making phonograph records—a 
tod discovered, patented, and perfected by 
by which the insistent and strident scratch 
ieedle noise was practically eliminated. 

this announcement, Columbia New 
sess Records leaped into tremendous popu- 
y. But wonderful as has been this success, 
eare still thousands of phonograph own- 
vho have not yet known the joy of owning 
playing Columbia New Process Records. 


“Is to convince these thousands of phono- 
+h owners that the Columbia New Process 
‘ord is the greatest improvement in record 
ing since the invention of the phonograph, 
= we, in co-operation with Columbia 
Jers, make this remarkable offer: 


or only 25c, we will place in your hands 
sample. Columbia New Process Record 
uring four classes of music—Charles 
‘ett, the greatest American tenor; 
cha Seidel, the famous violinist; the 
umbia Symphony Orchestra; and Ted 
4s and His Band. 


olumbia 
New Process RECORD 
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Showing the laminated 
construction of Columbia 
New Process Records. 
B The outer or playing 
surfaces are made of a 
substance over which the 
needle travels almost 
inaudibly. The centre 
core is built much harder 
to resist warping. 


It is a standard-size, 10-inch, double-faced 
record that would sell regularly at four 
times the price. On sale November 19th. 


Go then to any Columbia Dealer and 
purchase this special Columbia New Process 
Record. Take the record home and play it on 
your phonograph. Play first the medley fox- 
trot of popular favorites by Ted Lewis and 
His Band. Note the faultless recording of the 
music, the nicety of instrumental balance— 
the distinctness without blare. 


Now, make the second test. Turn the record over. 
Kirst you will hear the needle faintly whispering. 
Compare this with the coarse filing sound that 
greets you from ordinary phonograph records 
At the first note of Charles Hackett’s gorgeous 
voice even this hushed murmur vanishes. f 
Then, rich and warm and smooth, his voice 
floods out in the strains of Schubert’s | 

Serenade”’—strains of pure beauty absolutely 
unmarred by needle noises of any kind. Re- 
markable as is this quietness, it is not excep- | 
tional to this record. All Columbia New Process 
Records have it. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


When Hackett’s solo ends, Seidel’s violin 
picks up the “Serenade.” It is played as only 
this master can play it. A second of inter- 
mission, and you hear the Columbia Sym- 


All Columbia Dealers have this Special Demonstration Record. 
Dealer in your vicinity fillin and mail this coupon to us. We will see that you are supplied. 


1819 Broadway 


City 


To prove the unmatchable quality of Columbia New Process Records, go and buy from any 
Columbia Dealer this special demonstration double-faced record—featuring Charles 
Hackett, Toscha Seidel, the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, and Ted Lewis and His Band. 


phony Orchestra with all the fidelity to the tone of 
every instrument that is given only by the Columbia 
New Process Record. 

This process by which all Columbia Records are 
now made is the exclusive property of the Columbia 
Phonograph Company. No one else can use it. That 
it raises phonograph music to its rightful place among 
the arts, you will admit when once you have heard 
a Columbia New Process Record. Buy the one of- 
fered here. Columbia New Process Records can be 
played on any phonograph. 


This special demonstration record is manufactured 
and sold to you for 25c solely for the purpose of 
convincing you of the superiority of all Columbia 
New Process Records. Columbia Records are regu- 
larly sold at 75c and up. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Name 


Street or P. O. Box 


New York City 


Please let me know how I can secure the Special Demonstration 
Columbia New Process Record. 


If there is no Columbia 
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Tazors,. 


A diagram showing new data collected 
from thousands of men, from 16 to 75 
years of age, using 14 different makes of 
(See text for details.) 


Greater shaving comfort 
—new facts about speed 


How to reduce your shaving time by % 


NTIL eighteen months ago 

most men thought that a 
close, clean shave required 
shaving slowly over and over 
the same spot. 


Now dermatologists declare this 
a mistake. They find that slow 
shaving pulls, irritates and ages 
the skin. 


Until the perfection of the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor, there 
was no razor made that combined 
the two necessary requirements 
—i.e., unusual speed and greater 
comfort. 


Three years before this time we 
began experimenting to overcome 
the difficulty, spending a fortune. 
But we succeeded in processing 
a barber’s edge —the keenest 
cutting edge known—upon a 
safety razor blade. Now millions 
of men every morning enjoy the 
world’s fastest, most refreshing 
shave—once over the face—78 
seconds from lather to towel. 


78 seconds vs. 263 


Recently we asked thousands of 
men from 16 to 75 years of age, 
using 14 different kinds of razors 


— including our own—how long 
it took them to shave from the 
first stroke to the last. 


The fastest time was 30 seconds, 
the slowest 1200, and the 
average 263. 


It is remarkable that by repeated 
tests the average time of 
Valet AutoStrop Razor users 
proves to be 78 seconds—185 
seconds faster than the average 
time. Think what this means in 
speed and comfort. More and 
more men are adopting this de 
luxe way of shaving. 


Enjoy this speed 
and comfort 


Get a Valet AutoStrop Razor. 
Experience the joy of the world’s 
fastest, most comfortable shave. 
No scraping, no pulling. Harshness 
is gone, also that raw, tender 
feeling. Your face feels like velvet 


—delightfully refreshed. 


Get your Valet AutoStrop Razor 
today. Compare its super-shave 
with what you have known 
before. A delight awaits you. 
At dealers’ everywhere. 


Write for interesting book: ‘History of Shaving” sent free 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
However, we shall come to New Delhi later 
on, when we shall mention a few facts and 
figures, to say nothing of a few portents 
and prophecies. 

In the meantime there are the seven other 
cities of Delhi that one must really attempt 
to visualize and the ruins of which must 
be explored; thoughtfully and studiously 
if possible; light-mindedly or hurriedly if 
need be; but at least with a desire to pene- 
trate in some measure the atmosphere of 
vast antiquity and deep-rooted tradition 
which irradiates to such an extraordinary 
degree the modern life of India and which 
seems to have had its genesis in the region 
of which Delhi is the pivotal point. 

Far be it from me to attempt an outline 
of the record of even so much of India’s 
ancient history as is founded upon admit- 
tedly acceptable evidence. The record be- 
gins in dim and shadowy suggestions of an 
advanced civilization existing about 2000 
years before Christ, but it does not emerge 
from the shadows of legend into even an 
intermittent light of discernible fact until 
about 1400 years before the Christian era, 
when the hymns of the Rig-Veda were in 
full volume in the minds and upon the 
tongues of men. From that point there are 
high lights of recorded event succeeding 
event which illuminate considerable periods 
of time. But being in Delhi, unless you are 
a researching devotee devoting your life to 
the discovery and preservation of the valu- 
able minutiz of history, you can hardly be 
interested in anything except the names 
that are closely associated with the things 
you have to see and that you wish to under- 
stand. The subject is too vast. You are 
bound to confine yourself within limits at 
some point, however much you may regret 
the necessity for doing so and however 
eagerly your mind may grope beyond the 
limits you have set. 

The names of historical personages and 
what they stand-for in the story that is 
written upon the landscape—these you 
must know about, else you might just as 
well be somewhere else. Indeed, you might 
better be somewhere else; somewhere where 
there is enough scenery, for instance, to 
throw into obscurity the puny considera- 
tions of historic interest. History has to do 
with men, but the mighty panoramas of 
the earth lift themselves above the moving 
lives of men and enthrall the souls of men 
whose minds resist the intrusion of so much 
as the faintest ray of human enlighten- 
ment. This is actually true. Naked sav- 
ages bow down to mountains and quake 
with heart-chilling reverence before Na- 
ture’s august imperialism. And so do men, 
in lesser degrees, who belong to our own 
stratum of society. 


What One Tourist Saw 


I met one such one day at the hotel in 
Delhi and found him a most interesting and 
amusing individual. He thought, to begin 
with, that the hotels and railroads in India 
proved the British to be a very greatly 
overrated race. He was a member of a 
large party of American tourists and had 
gone on strike against the guide, who had 
been rushing him around until he was ready 
to drop. The group to which he had been 
assigned had gone off that morning to the 
Kutb Minar and Tughlakabad, but he had 
a consignment of old newspapers from his 
home town that he had just received and 
had elected to make himself comfortable in 
a shaded corner of the hotel veranda and 
havea good time all by himself looking them 
over. He had no idea what the Kutb 
Minar was and, what was more, he didn’t 
give a hang. As for Tughlakabad, he 
couldn’t pronounce it and he didn’t want 
to pronounce it. He was fed up on ruins 
and was weary of trying to remember who 
Humayun and Akbar were, and whether 
Shah Jehan was the son of Asoka or vice 
versa. He had come to India, not to study 
history but to see the country, and the only 
country he had seen that was worth looking 
at was up around Simla and at Darjiling. 
Some scenery! He had had a perfect view 
of the Everest range on a cloudless day and 
thought that was worth all the rest of India 
put together. He was tired of fakirs, filthy 
temples and grotesque images, and had a 
very poor opinion also of Mohammedan 
mosques. He said if you had seen one you 
had seen them all, and that he would be 
something-or-other if he was going to take 
his shoes off to get into any more of them. 

And since the British had been in com- 
plete control of things for about 150 years, 
he wanted to know, just incidentally, why 
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the Buddhist governors or board of directors 
of the pagoda issued an order that no per- 
son in future would be admitted to any part 
of the great inclosure without first remoy- 
nen only his shoes but his stockings as 
well! 

It is to be remembered, of course, that 
nearly all Eastern populations, and espe- 
cially those that dwell in tropical lands, are 
barefoot populations, and that stockings in 
particular are not often a part of native 
costume under any circumstances. The or- 
der was a direct and intentional thrust at 
the resident British and at British authority. 
Large signs were painted, No Footgear Al- 
lowed, and so forth, and placed on each 
side of every gate. Whereupon the Brit- 
ish authorities had similar but larger notice 
boards put up to remind the populace that 
the inclosure was a fortification and that 
the priestly regulation could not apply to 
soldiers, army officers or officials of the gov- 
ernment entering the premises in line of 
duty. After which the argument began to 
be interesting. 

When I landed in Rangoon I knew noth- 
ing about all this. I had read a good deal 
about the Shwe Dagon, and as my ship 
steamed up the Irawadi I stood by the deck 
rail delighting my soul with the gleaming 
beauty of its far-away golden spires and 
promising myself that I would go and have 
a look at it the very first thing. And this is 
what happened: 

We arrived late in the morning. I got 
myself settled at the hotel and immediately 
after luncheon called a waiting automo- 
bile—the taxis all over the East are all of 
the touring-car variety—and said to the 
Chinese driver, ‘““Take me to the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda.” 

I did not want a guide. I had no use for 
aguide. I had been in Buddhist temples in 
nearly every country where Buddhist tem- 
ples are, and I knew the process of following 
a path from shrine to shrine, of following 
the teaching as it is invariably depicted in 
sculpture and intricately carved wood— 
the teaching which carries one’s mind from 
life unto life in infinite variety; from life 
unto life unto nothingness in the great ab- 
sorption. It was the unique architectural 
picture in its curious human setting that 
interested me. 

My driver whirled recklessly up against 
the curb of a broad and very modern con- 
crete sidewalk in front of the main gate. I 
got out with no shadow of a thought in my 
mind of any obstacle ahead. And it was 
hot! Oh, it was hot! Nobody can possibly 
know what heat means who has never 
waded around in the dense humidity that is 
breathed out of the mouths of the Irawadi 
during the hot season. There was a thick 
odor in the air of decayed and decaying 
flowers. There were other odors, too, but I 
am not going to be so offensive as to de- 
scribe them. All round the splendid an- 
cient gateway and within its shade beyond 
the wall were sellers of flowers; women 
mostly, in spangles and bangles and richly 
colorful raiment, surrounded by heaps and 
heaps of marigolds and roses and varieties 
of blossoms innumerable, while the flag- 
paved and quaintly stone-canopied avenue 
leading up and up from terrace to terrace 
and so to the central shrine was strewn with 
flowers trampled into the kind of ooze and 
muck that any crowd anywhere may pro- 
duce with its feet in a humid atmosphere. 
I started to walk right in, but was imme- 
diately stopped by a priestly garmented 
guard. He spoke almost perfect English. 


Offensive Temple Guardians 


“Madam,” said he, ‘‘“you must remove 
your shoes.”’ 

Well, that was all right. I looked around 
for the canvas slip-overs or the soft straw 
sandals that are usually provided on such 
occasions, but I saw none. Incidentally, I 
simply had not observed the notice boards 
against the sides of the gateway. 

I said to the guard, ‘‘But I can’t very 
well walk up there in my stockings!” 

“No,” said he, ‘‘you are not permitted 
todoso. You must take off your stockings.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Go barefoot?” 

“You must enter barefoot or not at 
all,” he answered, while the flower women 
and the Buddhist pilgrims round about 
laughed unpleasantly and gazed at me with 
daggers in their eyes—for no reason. I was 
a perfectly friendly visitor, feeling all the 
respect in the world for the faith that was in 
them. The guard pointed to the notice boards 
and I read them. They were in English, so of 
course they were put up for the benefit of 
foreigners. I read the priestly order against 
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footgear and the British governmental or- 
der denying its authority in connection 
with the governmentally employed, and a 
light began to dawn upon me. 

“May I not even go into the garden with 
my shoes on for an outside view of the 
pagoda?’’ I asked. 

“No,” said the guard, “it is forbidden. 
You must take your shoes and stockings 
off at the gate.” 

And he knew perfectly well that no West- 
ern woman could possibly do this without 
perpetrating upon her every instinct an 
unbearable outrage, to say nothing of the 
risk she would run in exposing herself to 
the dangers of disease. I felt rising within 
me a white-hot anger, but I knew that I 
must be entirely suave. I said I was sorry 
that I was not able to comply with the regu- 
lations; then I went back to my car and 
told the driver to take me to the hotel. 

Méantime, mind you, I knew nothing at 
all about the local controversy. I had only 


just arrived and was acting on mere instinct | 


backed by a somewhat dignified experience. 
The next day I quite casually introduced 
the subject in a conversation with the 
American consul in Rangoon and got the 
whole extraordinary story. The rift had 
made a rift in the British-American rela- 
tionship no less than in the relationship 
between the British and the Burmese. 

There were crowds of American tourists 
coming into Rangoon by practically every 
steamer that touched the port, and these 
tourists, knowing nothing about the Anglo- 
Burmese political situation, were intent 
only upon having a look at those points of 
interest that were starred in their guide- 
books. The Shwe Dagén Pagoda was 
the one bright and shining thing that every 
American tourist had to see, and large num- 
bers of them had pulled up in front of its 
portals and submitted to the humiliation of 
baring their feet and legs before crossing its 
sacred threshold. 


Easy-Going Tourists 


This had caused the British community 
to suffer pangs of deep disgust, and the 
British authorities had even gone so far— 
unofficially, of course—as to ask the Amer- 
ican consul if he could not take steps to 
prevent his nationals from so degrading 
themselves in the eyes of the natives and 
from so lowering the prestige of their own 
race. The American consul, though being 
in full sympathy with the British view- 
point, had said that so far as his authority 
was concerned American tourists could 
walk up the terraces of Shwe Dagén on 
their hands if they felt like it, and that he 
had too much else to do to undertake to 
make a personal appeal to every American 
who blew into Rangoon during the tourist 
season. 

After which the local British press began 
to get sarcastic on the subject and to print 
funny and not at all complimentary stories 
about the American visitors. I remember 
one about an old lady who was said to have 
exposed a considerable expanse of petticoat 
and a good deal of her anatomy in her 
grunting efforts to detach her hosiery from 
its safety devices, and who was heard at 
the moment to exclaim: 

“Well, I swan, I ain’t been doin’ nothin’ 
for months but climbin’ in an’ outa my shoes; 
but I’m blest if this ain’t the first place in 
Chiner where I’ve had to take my socks 
off ! ” 

This was told to me by an Englishman, 
who embellished the tale with many a little 
side shaft of wit; but I have forgotten 
whether or not he said it had been pub- 
lished. In any case it made me feel like 
treating the gentleman to an imitation of 
Queen Victoria. When anybody told a 
story in the presence of that grand old lady 
which met with her disapproval her habit 
was to maintain a rigid and withering so- 
lemnity and to remark for the benefit of all 
and sundry, “‘ We are not amused.”’ I was 
not amused, because if there is anything 
that is calculated to roil me it is to hear 
any countryman of mine or any American 
idiosynerasy ridiculed by anybody but an 
American, though I am fully aware that 
one must never permit this particular 
variety of resentment to be anything but 
good-natured and merely spatty. I will 
say, however, to any Burmese who may 
happen to be interested that unless his 
people in this instance are quite profoundly 
sincere on purely religious grounds they 
have adopted a curious method for gaining 
the sympathy of the innocent but perhaps 
not altogether uninfluential outsider. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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their new city and say for the benefit of the 
sympathetic and the unsympathetic: 

“Looking toward the Jumna, Shah Je- 
han’s Delhi on the left fills the space be- 
tween the Ridge and the river. Following 
down from the present city, on the fore 
shore of the riverain Feroz Shah’s Delhi; 
the site of Indraprastha; Humayun’s fort, 
Humayun’s tomb and Nizam-ud-din’s tomb 
take the eye in a continuous progress to the 
rocky eminence on which Ghiyasud-din 
Tughlak erected his fortress city. On the 
right the Lal Kot, the Kutb Minar, the 
Kila Rai Pithora, Siri and Jahanpanal com- 
plete the circle of the monuments of ancient 
Delhis.”’ 

So-o-o! says you. Fortresses, temples 
and tombs; more tombs than anything, and 
mostly ruins—monumental ruins! The his- 
tory of millenniums written in débris! Some 
person native to the soil is sure to get hold 
of you sooner or later and whisper to you 
an awesome secret. The peoples native to 
the soil say that there is a certain little 
flower which blooms nowhere else in all 
India save on the plains of Delhi, and never 
even there except in prophecy of the de- 
struction of a city of Delhi. They tell you 
this in utter solemnity, believing it. Then 
they add that when the king-emperor was 
gesticulating with his historic trowel and 
saying that he wanted the modern Delhi to 
be as fine as any Delhi that had preceded it, 
this little posy of evil omen was brightening 
the landscape for the first time in the mem- 
ory of living men. Those who would like to 
see an end of British sovereignty in India, 
as well as those who uphold the British 
authority and would make any sacrifice to 
insure its continuance, waggled their heads 
then and said that the New Delhi was fore- 


“doomed to go the way of all the Delhis that 


were ever built. 

According to the original estimates the 
cost of the new capital was to have been 
approximately £4,000,000; but a good 
many things have happened since that 
estimate was submitted to the government 
to increase the cost of everything, with the 
result that the outlay now anticipated and 
provided for in the appropriations is some- 
thing over £9,000,000, and this only for the 
main features of principal and most impor- 
tant construction. When I was looking at 
the stupendous plans and the miniature 
models of the great buildings I remember 
wishing—whimsically enough, no doubt— 
that we could afford a new State, War and 
Navy Building to take the place of the old 
architectural eyesore that we have to look 
atin Washington. But the great American 
taxpayer takes very little interest in that 
sort of thing, and could probably be de- 
pended upon to be mean about it if any 
Congress ever had the courage to take such 
a proposition under serious consideration. 


Ruins for Posterity 


Yet we are rich and India is poor; India 
is no longer the land of fabulous wealth. 
Nevertheless, the people of India pay not 
only for everything that England does in 
India but for everything that is done in 
India’s name outside of India. They pay for 
the maintenance of both British and Indian 
troops—otherwise the Indian Army—in In- 
dia, and for foreign expeditions and border 
wars undertaken by the Indian Army; 
they pay for all the vast irrigation projects, 
for railways and roadways; they pay for all 
the magnificence of British official life; they 
pay for all the schools and colleges and 
universities and hospitals and laboratories 
and for the services of thousands of high- 
grade Englishmen in the employ of all such 
institutions; they pay for everything, in- 
cluding such an epoch-making enterprise as 
the building of a new capital that cannot 
fail to put an indelible stamp of Western 
domination upon their national existence. 
But it has to be admitted that if it were not 
for the Western domination they probably 
would be groveling at the feet of some ruth- 
less despoiler or wasting their money and 
getting nowhere, whereas a large part of 
what is now spent for them is spent for their 
lasting benefit and betterment. 

When the budget for 1923 was up for dis- 
cussion in the new National Assembly at 
Delhi I happened to be among those pres- 
ent in the visitors’ gallery and heard some 
pretty acrimonious comment on the ex- 
travagance and generally unsatisfactory 
character of the New Delhi project, along 
with a proposal that the appropriation to 
cover it be considerably curtailed. Later 
on, after I had explored the buildings com- 
pleted, had climbed around over those under 
process of construction and had familiarized 
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myself likewise with all the Delhis of the 
past, I made the remark that I hoped they 
would not reduce the expenditure, because 
there was a future to consider and they 
owed it to posterity to produce a set of 
ruins as splendid and enduring as any that 
now thrill us with their dimensions and fill 
us with wonder and admiration. I made 
myself responsible for this foolishness in 
Delhi one day, and about a month later it 
was repeated to me away up on the North- 
west Frontier as being typical of American 
‘umor. Which only goes to show how care- 
ful Americans ought to be about what they 
say to strangers. 

Does one attempt to write a history of 
India in less than several hundred thousand 
words? No, it cannot be done. It is a 
history of invasion succeeding invasion; a 
history of plunder and rapine, of devasta- 
tion and cruelties unthinkable; but prin- 
cipally it seems to me to be a history of 
religious warfare, and in that respect it is a 
history in the making on the same old lines. 
From away back in the dim distance of 
Vedic times comes the cry of the Aryan 
conquerors of the aboriginal tribes: 

“They are not men! They do not believe 
as we believe! 
rites! They perform no sacrifices! 
stroyer of foes! Killthem! Kill them!”’ 

These Aryan invaders established in In- 


Their rites are not as our | 
O, de- | 


dia the slavery of the caste system; they | 


introduced fixed forms of social organiza- 
tion that no subsequent invasion has ever 
served very greatly to modify; and looking 
back across the ages one observes a kind of 
monstrous nonresistance on the part of the 
Hindu peoples which rendered all but futile 
one foreign onslaught after another. 


Ancient History 


Came the birth in 568 B.C. of Prince 
Siddhartha Gautama, himself of the great 
Kshatriya, or warrior, caste, who was to 


break away from the restraints and the | 


gross superstitions of Hinduism and found 
Buddhism, the religion of enlightenment, 
while nearly three centuries later was born 
his first powerful and indefatigable disciple 
and supporter. This was Asoka, the third 
king of the Mauryan dynasty, who left 
upon India more ineffaceable evidences of 
his greatness than any other ruler whose 
age preceded the Mohammedan era. In- 
deed, his name is coupled with that of 
Akbar as being one of the two greatest 
sovereigns India ever had. He devoted his 
life to the propagation of Buddhism and to 
the enforcement of the Buddhist laws; but, 
as has been noted, he was not able perma- 
nently to overcome the power of the 
Brahmans, whose descendants, in unbroken 
line, are today, as throughout the ages, 
resisting the influences of enlightenment 
which threaten to undermine their social 
supremacy. 

Asoka chiseled his edicts in- everlasting 
rock and set up all over India monolithic 
columns and stupas upon which were in- 
scribed in enduring form his magnificently 
moral teachings, the acceptance of which he 
was able temporarily to enforce. 

Between the invasion of Alexander the 
Great in 326 B.C. and the marauding ex- 
pedition of Tamerlane—ancestor of Baber, 
founder of the Mogul dynasty—in 1398, 
intervened a period of more than sixteen 
centuries, during the passing years of which, 
almost year after year, the history of India 
continued to be written upon the sands of 
Punjab battlefields. The first great descent 
of the Mohammedan hordes was in 1001 
A.D., when Mahmud, King of Ghazni, 
came down across the Khyber Pass to thrill 
the heart of India with the Islamic battle 
ery, “Kill! Kill! Kill for the Faith!” 
Since when this historic battle ery has 
never ceased to echo—whether in terrible 
volume or only as a fearsome whisper—in 
the heart of India. Since when the history 


of India is written clearly enough upon the | 


plain of Delhi. 

The first of the seven cities is known as 
Old Delhi and is probably the most majestic 
of them all, though in its far-flung greatness 
it is in a less perfect state of preserva- 
tion than some of the more recent cities 
more compactly built. Mahmud of Ghazni 
did not conquer Delhi. For a period of 
thirty years he harried and profaned, pil- 
laged and harassed the northwest regions of 
India in the name of the True Faith, and 
left behind him a broad highway of con- 
quest lined with the mute evidences of his 
ruthlessness; but it is thought that there 
could not have been in his time an impor- 
tant city of Delhi, nor an important city 
known by any other name upon the site of 
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Delhi, because in the record of his raids 
there is no mention made of a descent upon 
such a city. But he defeated in the Punjab 
Jaipal, King of Lahore, whose son Anang 
Pal seems eventually, in the course of the 
reconstruction of his war-torn world, to 
have selected the site of Delhi for his new 
capital. 

There is a marvelous old iron pillar in 
the court of the scrupulously kept ruins of 
Old Delhi,which is thought to be the hoari- 
est antique in all India. Also it is thought 
that it must have been somewhere near 
where it now is in the days of Anang Pal, 
because it is wrought of solid iron and is of 
immense weight, being twenty-three feet 
eight inches high and sixteen inches in di- 
ameter. In any case, upon its smooth sur- 
face, along with the inscriptions which 
establish its antiquity, Anang Pal inscribed 
the fact that he founded the city of Delhi in 
the year 1052. 

There is a good deal of a hiatus between 
1052 and 1193, when the Mohammedans 
really conquered India for keeps; but one 
is able to stand upon the topmost stage of 
the Kutb Minar and wave the centuries 
aside with entire unconcern. In 1193 
Muhammad-bin-Sam completed the sub- 
jugation of Northern India, and, with a 
magnificent royal gesture, left his favorite 
slave, Kutb-ud-din, to administer the af- 
fairs of the conquered territories. The 
name of Muhammad-bin-Sam is seldom on 
the tongues of men these days, but the 
name of his slave is forever illustrious as 
having been bestowed upon the almost 
unimaginable tower of victory which he 
started to erect hard by the ancient temple 
of the Hindu kings in the conquered city. 


Historical Explorations 


There was a council of generals in session 
at Delhi when I was there. You see, they 
were having quite a handsome little war up 
in Waziristan, on the borders of the forever 
pestiferous Afghanistan, that the world at 
large knew nothing about. Imagine reading 
the news from the front in Waziristan: 
Highteen killed and seventy-nine wounded; 
enemy casualties estimated at about 500. 
Well, that was the kind of thing that was 
going on in the early months of 1923, and it 
may be going on yet for all I know. I have 
not kept up with thenews. Added to which 
the elected members of the Assembly were 
demanding vociferously, and with a good 
deal by way of rancorous detail in their 
arguments, the Indianization of the army, 
in which no Indian had ever been per- 
mitted to rise to commanding rank. A 
council of generals—all British, of course— 
was an immediate necessity, and among 
the generals called to confer with the com- 
mander in chief were Gen. Sir William Bird- 
wood, in command of the Army of the 
North, and Gen. Sir George MacMunn, 
quartermaster-general of India, who was 
inspector-general of communications in 
Mesopotamia throughout the last three 
years of the war, and who was my boss 
during my visit to the land of the Tigris 
and Euphrates in 1917. A good deal of a 
joyful reunion when we two met again! 

Both these officers have spent the better 
part of their professional lives in the Indian 
Army, and each of them has specialized in 
his own way in the histories of the peoples 
with whom they have to deal so intimately 
and with such delicately balanced tact. 
And particularly have they specialized in 
the history of the Great Mutiny, which 
they know scene by scene, step by step and 
almost word for word. 

Sir George took me round over the place 
to begin with; from Viceregal Lodge up 
over the Ridge to Flagstaff Tower; to 
Hindu Rao’s House; to the Mutiny Me- 
morial; then to Metcalfe House; to Ludlow 
Castle; down round some historic siege 
batteries to the Water Gate; through 
Kashmir Gate in the great outer wall of 
the city, which, untouched since the days 
of the Mutiny, is perhaps the mightiest 
memorial to British heroism on the whole 
of the vast battlefield; on past the cheap 
little modern shops within the gate and so 
to St. James’ Church, where the British 
community goes for Sunday services within 
walls almost entirely covered with me- 
morial tablets bearing upon them the tragic 
stories of men, nearly all of whom departed 
this life amid scenes of violence and in the 
churchyard of which is to be seen the fa- 
mous dome cross riddled by the bullets of 
the mutineers; on past the fort of Shah 
Jehan in the gates of which the midsummer 
mad or merely incompetent Bahadur Shah, 
last of the Moguls, permitted the British, 
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both men and women, to be brutally 
slaughtered; on past all that is left of the 
blown-up magazine, and so back to the 
Ridge through the foreign cemetery, where 
we stopped to read the inscription on a 
monument: 

“The grave of Brigadier General John 
Nicholson, who led the assault of Delhi, but 
fellin the hour of victory mortally wounded, 
and died 23rd of September, 1857. Aged 
35 years.” 

Gen. Sir William Birdwood was a harder 
taskmaster than General MacMunn. He 
and I were fellow guests at Viceregal Lodge, 
and when he could get away from his daily 
grind at the council table he was as eager as 
a mere enthusiastic student to go exploring. 
But he found that I was rather fed up on 
the Mutiny, and he was not interested in 
discussing with me the pros and cons of my 
belief that the greatest mistake the British 
have made in India has been to keep alive 
the terrible memories of that inexplicable 
event and to have permitted these memo- 
ries to influence their every attitude toward 
the people whose destinies they have been 
called upon to control. 

All right, said he, we will go to the Kutb 
Minar and Tughlakabad. And so we struck 
off in our army car down the Grand Trunk 
Road. Do you remember in Kim where 
that never-was-such-a-boy and the old 
lama come to the Big Road that “runs 
straight, bearing without crowding India’s 
traffic for fifteen hundred miles—such a 
river of life as nowhere else exists in the 
world’’? Well, thatis the road by which you 
leave modern Delhi, modern Delhi being 
modern in little else except the modern as- 
pects bestowed upon it by its modern in- 


habitants, it being a combination of the fifth . 


and seventh cities, built respectively by 
Feroz Shah in 1854 and Shah Jahan in 1648. 
But it is by the Grand Trunk Road that you 
leave modern Delhi to reach Old Delhi; 
Siri, the second city, built by Ala-ud-din in 
1308; Tughlakabad, the third city, built 
by Tughlak in 1320, and the fourth city 
built by the second Tughlak in 1325. 

When we arrived within the confines of 
Old Delhi I simply stood in my tracks and 
gazed in mute astonishment. I could not 
possibly attempt to describe the Kutb 
Minar and the stupendous combination of 
Hindu and Mohammedan ruins covering 
acres upon acres and upon which are writ- 
ten the history of such marvelous times. A 
single pillar in a forest of pillars is worth 
more than all that modern art has to offer 
in its process of chiseling into everlasting 
marble its modern conceptions. Stories in 
stone—superlative! 


A Painful Climb 


All round about were soft acres bright 
with flowers. The British have developed a 
big scheme for preserving all the ancient 
monuments of India, and wherever there is 
a former area of desolation dominated by 
an important old structure they have laid 
out gardens and made amazing parks. The 
Indians have to pay for this, too; but I was 
interested to observe that they have no 
wish to cut the appropriation made to cover 
such extravagance. They love the parks 
and the parkways and the luxuriance of 
bloom in which their well-kept historic 
ruins have come to be enshrined. 

“Well, come on,” said Sir William, “‘let’s 
go on up.” 

“What do you mean, go on up?”’ said I. 

“Aren’t you going to climb the Kutb 
Minar?”’ he asked. 
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old hard-muscled i 
could. 
We climbed the Kutt 
lofty height looked out 
have endeavored briefly 
I should like to go | 
scriptions; I know ft 
something to say about 
which stands in a sta‘ 
preservation—being 
examples in all Indis 
architecture—just out 
city that Humayun | 
knows better than I th 
do not describe. We 
spent the sunset hours 
of Tughlakabad, wh 
alpenstock and coul 
yodeling. Never was: 
of mere ruins more like 
unscalable Alps. Old 
have thought that aft 
world would simply s 
and marvel at his ma: 
tomb built for hi 
middle of a flatland tha 
lake. He built an islar 
erected upon that; ther 
with water gates and 
his friends would not | 
order to pay their reg) 
But the lake dried upo 
thing, and the bed of i 
ally into vast fields of 
is what one sees in this 
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Viceregal 


However, you go 
causeway just as peor 
since the fourteenth 
heave yourself up the 
stairways to the greai 
the mighty tomb stan 
ugliness. And there w 
sonage than Lord Ra 
in chief of the Indian 
out shootin’, had bagg 
and had stopped to s 
and do a bit of sketchi 
on a small canvas so 
architectural details | 
leum, and I knew that 
morning to make a spe 
for which all India was 
in defense of the idea th 
a dependable army. 
that we met him at T 
for the purpose of offel 
him working away on 
little bit of amateur art 
the extreme nonchala’ 
average Britisher may 
approach historic cris 

His Excellency and 
turned the following 
for the first time at 1 
pens is that all guests 
of the viceregal hous 
drawing-room about 
the luncheon hour—or the ¢ 
the case may be—and 
interested in one anoth 
for the entrance of hi 
sentatives. When their 
every woman present U 
the best and lowest cur 
to drop. I went down 2 
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unbearable agony. Hy 
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It is not to the vicero 
you understand, that 
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majesty of government 
Lord Reading is as dé 
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knows how to meet the 
upon him by long-est 
the viceregal office. 
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been doing, and I told h 
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“Well, don’t!” And oy 
of the table the athleti 
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Editor’s Note—This is 
articles by Mrs. Egan. 
early issue. 
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ACTOR IGNITION 


GAS ENGINE IGNITION MOTOR BOAT IGNITION 


FOR RADIO RECEIVING SETS 


RINGS DOOR BELLS 


Operate radio receiving sets, furnish ignition and 
lighting current for motor boats, ring bells, protect 
bank vaults, call the police, ring fire alarms, buzz 
buzzers, operate automatic heat regulators, fire 
blasts, run toys, call Pullman car porters, ring 
burglar alarms, operate telegraphs and telephones, 
light tents and outbuildings, furnish ignition cur- 
rent for gas engines, tractors, and for quick starting 
of Ford cars. Columbia Dry Batteries for every 
kind of service are sold at electrical, hardware, and : ie a U 

auto accessory shops, garages, general stores. 4 a wana HOT erro — ee 
Insist upon Columbia. . . . . Fahnestock Spring ; 146i BATTERY |° 


Clip Binding Posts on Ignitor at no extra cost. Teduade Reaseat 9s MOTOR JONITION 
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—they last longer 
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ERE’S what the 

HATCHWAY UNION 
SUIT is doing for upwards 
of a million wearers. The 
bachelors and boys are 
worry free on the ever vex- 
ing button question—there 
are no buttons to tear: oft 
in the laundry. Married 
men save their wives all 
mending bothers. Laun- 
dries frequently charge less 
to wash HATCHWAY— 
no repair expense to add 
to their costs. 


Knit to fit the body per- 
fectly without a button, the 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


gives a new sense of body free- 
dom and comfort. 


You salesmen, students, men 
who want to save their women 
folks all unnecessary bother, go 
to some up to date dealerin your 
town today and see the fall line 
of styles. Your size is there—at 
the right price, too. 


HATCHWAY is made in a complete line 
of medium and heavy weight suits in cotton, 
worsted, wool and mercerized fabrics to suit 
every taste and purse. On sale at most good 
dealers. If you have any difficulty in getting 
just the style you want, we Shall be glad to 
see that you are supplied, delivery free any- 
where in the United States. In ordering please 
state size and enclose remittance to our mill 
at Albany. A beautiful catalogue illustrating 
the complete line of HATCHWAY UNION 
SUITS in both winter and summer weights 
sent free on request. 


Men’s suits 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00. 
Boys’ suits 


Ages 6 to 16 only — $1.50; $2.00, 
FULD & HATCH KNITTINGCO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Licensed Manufacturers-of these lines in Canada, 
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THE ENGLISH COURT OF CRIM 


There is little ground or reason thereafter 
for appeal for reduction of sentence. 

The second wholesome provision of this 
section lies in the words “whether more or 
less severe.”” This provision of the law is 
most effective in preventing dilatory or 
trifling appeals. 

Where such mere dilatory appeal ap- 
pears, or under the record the appeal is 
merely frivolous, the court in its wholesome 
discretion may increase the sentence im- 
posed by the trial court. 

In a number of cases:the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal, considering applications for 
leave to appeal, frankly characterized the 
appeals as frivolous and in several eases as 
impudent; in some cases it decreased the 
sentence. In others it increased the sen- 
tence, as a just penalty for such appeal, by 


dating it not from the time the trial court” 


pronounced it, but from the date the crim- 
inal appeal is decided. It is to be regretted 
that we have no such provision of law relat- 
ing to our courts of criminal appeal. 
There is another wholesome provision in 
this act that should be noticed, and that is 
the one relating to hearing further evidence 
in the court of appeals. This evidence, of 
course, is in behalf of the prisoner. True, 
this is exercised with great caution; but, 
nevertheless, the court has that right under 
the act if it sees fit to exercise it and be- 
lieves the facts touching’ the crime, in the 
interest of substantial justice, require it. 


Reasonable Doubt 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 27) 


witnesses or the prisoner, cannot hear their 
testimony, cannot judge of the degree of 
credibility as can the jury and the trial 
judge, but simply see the cold type of the 
pages submitted to them. Too often they 
do not hesitate to reverse the finding of the 
jury upon the facts on the ground that the 
verdict is against the weight of the evi- 
dence. This results in many reversals in 
criminal causes upon the facts, the grant- 
ing of so many new trials, causing long and 
expensive delays and at last very often an 
entire denial of justice. 

The court of appeals, in refusing to hear 
any claim that the verdict of the jury is 
against or contrary to the weight of the 
evidence, recalls another claim that they 
refuse to hear, and that is that the statute 
under which the prosecution is brought is 
contrary to the Constitution. No English 
court considers for a moment any such con- 
stitutional question, which is so common 
in our American courts. 

When Parliament passes the act making 
the crime, that ends all controversy as to 
that act being the law of the land. It re- 
mains only for the courts to apply it and in 


‘really doubtful cases to construe it. Hence 


on both these grounds the English courts 
very much limit their jurisdiction, reducing 
not only the number of cases before them 
but the amount of work involved in the 
consideration of such questions. 

There is no delay in this court by reason 


_of any failure to print any portion of the 
*record or any brief submitted by counsel. 


This is all*done by typewriter and mimeo- 


When the appeal act was under consid- graph. .. 
eration the English bar and bench were in,,,..I am ‘greatly indebted for valuable in- 


serious doubt whether the act would not”” 


greatly delay criminal justice by largely in- 
creasing the labors of the court and causing 
an unusual numberof trifling or frivolous 
appeals. The results; covering a period of 
years dispel that fear. "The average num- 
ber of appeals annually is from five hundred 
toseven hundred, in reund numbers, in this 
special court, out’ of some eleven thousand 
or more who might if they saw fit prosecute 
appeal to such court either as a matter of 
right or upon application. 

There are some other very vital provi- 
sions in this act that are worthy of notice. 
The act provides: 

Where an appellant has been convicted of an 
offense and the jury could on the indictment 
have found him guilty of some other offense, 
and on the finding of the jury it appears to the 
court that the jury must have been satisfied of 
facts which prove him guilty of that other 
offense, the court may, instead of allowing or 
dismissing the appeal, substitute for the verdict 
found by the jury a verdict of guilty of that 
other offense, and pass such sentence in substi- 
tution for the sentence passed at the trial as 
may be warranted in law for that other offense, 
not being a sentence of greater severity. 


Another fact is most noteworthy. The 
English Court of Criminal Appeal does not 
reverse upon the ground that the verdict is 
against the weight of the evidence. The 
statute creating the court touching the mat- 
ter of evidence is as follows: 

That the evidence of the prosecution did not 
make a prima-facie case, which the defendant 
would be called upon to answer. 


What is meant by “‘prima-facie case?”’ 
Bouvier’s dictionary defines it as ‘evidence 
which is sufficient to establish the fact un- 
less rebutted.’ It gives a number of illus- 
trations, among which are the following: 
The holder of a bill of exchange, indorsed 
in blank, is prima facie its owner. Proof of 
the mailing of a letter duly stamped is 
prima-facie evidence of its receipt by the 
person to whom it is addressed. 

If a mere prima-facie case is presented 
under the evidence on the sworn testimony 
before the jury, the question of the suffi- 
ciency of this fact, the credibility of the 
witnesses testifying to the same, and all the 
inferences that may be fairly and justly 
drawn, are purely and solely questions for 
the jury, and their verdict upon the evi- 
dence, if there be no legal error, is con- 
clusive. 

The court of appeals does not consider 
the weight of evidence, nor does it under- 
take to determine whether or not under 
that evidence there is a reasonable doubt in 
their minds as to the guilt of the prisoner. 
The jury’s verdict upon that question is 
practically a finality. 

Here in America we find a most radical 
departure from this procedure, notwith- 
standing the appellate courts do not see the 


formation’,concerning this court to the 
Registrar of the Crown, Master Leonard 
Kershaw, and the clerk of that court, Mr. 
R. E. Ross, both eminent barristers. The 
latter is an author of distinction in criminal 
jurisprudence who has written many works 
on criminal law and especially a work on the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. In his preface 
to that book the following observation is 
made: 


The court has now become a firmly estab- 
lished part of our legal system. . On the 
whole, it may safely be said that the machinery 
of the court has worked extremely well. 


I attended that court on four different 
days, in the Law Courts on the Strand, dur- 
ing which time I heard, among other cases, 
the appeal in the Mason murder case re- 
ferred to in a former article. The record in 
that case, a multigraph, or manifold, copy 
of the proceedings in the court below, was 
furnished to each of the judges, counsel and 
other persons interested. 


Questions by the Court 


Ordinarily, in the States, the death sen- 
tence having been imposed on the four- 
teenth day of July and the long vacation 
beginning on the first day of August, the 
appeal would be easily continued until 
sometime in the fall. But that is not the 
practice in the English courts. The appel- 
lant has ten days to give his notice of ap- 
peal and at once perfects the same and an 
early hearing is had, such as in this case, 
seventeen days after the day of the death 
sentence. On that day Mr. Justice Dar- 
ling, presiding, with Mr. Justice Shearman 
and Mr. Justice Branson as associates, sat 
as the Criminal Court of Appeal and heard 
the Mason case. Appellant’s barrister, 
Mr. Fox-Davies, opened the argument at 
great length, especially bearing upon his 
application to offer further evidence. Here 
again there is no limitation on the time 
the barrister may occupy save such limita- 
tion as the court imposes by its line of 
questions. 

To give the public and the bench and bar 
of America some idea of the extent of the 
court’s inquiry, I may say that I kept a 
tally in this case of the number of questions 
put by the several judges. I continued to 
tally like a clerk of an election until I had 
reached a hundred questions and then quit. 
It is not exaggeration to say that fully one 
hundred more were put to counsel during 
the argument. 

I asked one of the English judges whether 
there was not more or less complaint from 
the barristers by reason of the directness of 
the questions often breaking the thread of 
counsel’s argument. His reply was that if 
there was nothing more to counsel’s argu- 
ment than a thread it might as well be 
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’ was the queer silver ring 
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| each other were two enor- 
1e laughed at his evident 


ver jig before?’’ she asked. 
irections. Lower it until 
| and then draw it up four 


bait? ” asked Marshall. 
rait.’’ 


m to say that any self- 
ill bite at that thing?” 

ve often wondered if they 
ang. Possibly that’s it. 
) Indications that they are 
)yuite like some people who 
specting, to my certain 


jyped the lead thing over- 
away on the line until 
jm. Then he drew in the 


Pp,” advised the girl, ““and 
a full arm’s length, rather 
igging.”’ 

‘ers. It was a foolish per- 
ly his right arm got tired, 
this left. He had no faith 


Til move a little,” she in- 
‘Ww moments. With a half 
| the oars the dinghy was 
d the other bank. “Try 
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(2d, with an increasing sense 
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of thirty days in this respect rather than the 
sixty days. It would seem that speedy 
justice is as necessary for the American 
people as for the Filipinos. 

It should be observed here that though 
there is the greatest deference between bar- 
risters and bench in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, the questions put to counsel by the 
court are exceedingly searching, direct and 
at times most embarrassing. In America 
we should regard them as somewhat hostile. 
Questions are numerous and usually touch 
the vitals of the case. The material errors 
relied upon are thus threshed out during 
the hearing. Trifling errors and technical 
rules of practice are entirely ignored. 

The pole star of investigation by the 
English Court of Criminal Appeal may be 
found in this one single question: Has sub- 
stantial justice been done in the case upon 
the whole record, taken by its four corners? 

Further reference to this Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeal will ‘appear in a succeeding 
article, where it is further distinguished 
from our American courts of appeal. 


SKOOKUM CHUCK 
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“Good calisthenics, anyway,’ she an- 
swered his unspoken thought. 
“Well, now I’ve caught the bottom!” 
said Marshall resignedly. + 
er- 


“Pull steadily, without jerking. 
haps it will come loose.’ 
Marshall pulled steadily. The hook did 


not come loose, but he took in perhaps ten | 
feet of line before it dawned on him that 


this must be a movable bottom. 

“T think I must have snagged a piece of 
water-logged wood or kelp or something,” 
he proffered. ‘“‘It seems to be coming up.” 

The girl chuckled. 

Marshall continued to take in the baby 
clothesline—yards and fathoms of it. He 
had not realized the water was so deep. 
The weight on the end gave way to his 
steady slow pulling arm over arm. And 
then he looked over the side of the boat 
straight into a countenance whose expres- 
sion was wide and open and whose eyes 
stared into his own with an aloof and stolid 
scorn. The complexion of the countenance 
was rubicund, and there seemed to be at- 
tached to it an obese and inert body of a 
brilliant carnation hue. Paralyzed with 
astonishment, he stared at this creature; 
and the creature stared back. Its expression 
was resentful but entirely acquiescent. 

The girl chuckled again, made a desper- 
ate effort at control, finally dropped the 
oars and gave way to laughter. 

“Oh, oh!”’ she cried. ‘‘ You don’t know 
how funny you both look!”’ 

Marshall started, choked; then he, too, 
overcome by the ridiculous surprise and the 
contagion of the girl’s mirth, gave way to 
laughter. 

“Sporting creature, isn’t he?’’ he man- 
aged to gasp at last. ‘“‘And what in the 
name of heaven do I do next with the 
thing?”’ 

She handed him a short gaff. 

“No need to stick him with it. Just hook 
it under his gill covers and haul him in.”’ 

Marshall did so. The creature slid un- 
protesting over the rail and lay quite re- 
signed in the bottom of the boat where it 
continued steadily to regard them with a 
detached and sullen malevolence. Seen in 
its entirety it proved to be rather beauti- 
ful, of a clear, uniform coral color, with red 
fins and large plate scales. It lay quite 
inert, except that twice it flapped its tail as 
though in bored and perfunctory applause. 

“Wind up the line,”’ said the girl. ‘‘ We’re 
in luck. It’s a red cod. They are usually in 
much deeper water. I thought we might 
es rock cod or a ling, but this is real 
uck.” 

“Ts that thing good to eat?’”’ asked Mar- 
shall dubiously. 

“Delicious; the best of all.’? She picked 
up the oars. “‘We’ll take him back and let 
Sid clean him.’ 

*Cantel-do it?” 

“There’s a trick about it. 
lamb?” 

The cod lay between them, resentful but 
resigned, eying them sardonically. She 
laughed afresh, so joyously that Marshall 
laughed too. Something seemed to him to 
have been swept away between them, some 
forgotten constraint. She laughed as 
though she had some definite thought 
whose ridiculous effect she could not over- 
come. Marshall laughed at first through 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Trade Mark Re 


A Man Has a Right to Expect 


Comfort in Underwear 


O MAN goes around shouting how com- 

fortable hisunderwear is. But let it bind or 
bulge uncomfortably —then you hear from him. 
Underwear is successful on its job only when 
you don’t realize it is there. 
Brought about in Allen A by the spring-needle 
knitting. The added elasticity makes it yield 
better and conform to the body—the stretch 
that comes back. 


Undergarments of comfort and style— 


Style that Wears 


Every seam of Allen A Spring-needle 

Knit Underwear is a flat-lock seam— 

typical of Allen A’s thought for your 
comfort 


Also Makers of 


Allen A Hosiery 
Jor all the Family 


THE ALLEN A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
© 1923 The Allen A Company 
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MONDAY was 
WASHDAY 


Now: 
MONDAY 
Or 
TUESDAY 


Or 


WEDNESDAY 


Or 


THURSDAY 


Or 


FRIDAY 


AY 


Laundry 
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esterday — 


custom ruled Wo 


A girl of today would smile at the 
idea of a young man’s asking her 
father’s permission before so much 
as taking her walking. Yet not so 
many years ago this was the custom. 


Indeed, a woman’s life was en- 
tirely ordered for her. She had little 
or no choice in the matter of a hus- 
band; school-teaching was practi- 
cally the only profession open to 
her; custom dictated that she be 


day. they are Zu 


prim and stiff in dress and manner. 


Even her methods of housekeep-— 


ing were ruled by tradition. She 
washed on Monday, ironed on 
Tuesday, baked and mended on 
Wednesday, did a definite task each 
day, because her mother and grand- 
mother had done so before her. 


But those customs passed with 
the years. What a different life 
women lead now! 


bY COMMON SCNSE 


If they choose, they become doc- 
tors and lawyers. They golf and 
play tennis; they dress for comfort. 
And in the realm of housekeeping, 
they answer only the dictates of 
convenience, 

They no longer bake or clean on 
a specified day. The bakery and 
improved cleaning methods have 
banished that custom. 

And in the same way, they no 
longer regard Monday as washday. 
For the modern laundry, in addi- 
tion to relieving women of their 
hardest household task, has brought 
them the advantage of five wash- 
days. 

Today, hundreds of thousands of 


~ women send the family bundle to 


the laundry on Thursday or Friday, 
other hundreds of thousands on 
Tuesday or Wednesday, while some 
still use the old-fashioned Monday 
as washday. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY | 


Executive Offices: Cincinnati 


Andasaresult, all have the benefit 
not only of a new convenience but 
of prompter service, more efficient 


work, lower prices, and a greater — 


variety of services. In fact, the 


choice of services obtainable is so — 


wide as to offer an economical 
solution to every family’s washday 
problem. 
If you desire a complete, all- 
ironed service, you may have that. 
If you prefer to do some of the 
ironing yourself, there are a number 
of partially-ironed services to choose - 
from. And if you would rather do 
all the ironing at. home, with just 
the washing cared for by the laun- 
dry, you may have such a service. 
Today—call one of the modern 
laundries in your city and have- 
them explain the services they offer. 
Then select the one that suits you © 
best and tryit. Thelaundry willsend ~ 
a representative for your bundle. 
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But shortly that passed. 
id herself and began to 


ossally indifferent!” 
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, the table proved to be all 
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j/2 was quite certain he did 
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>) question in his mind that 
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never tolerate that. 
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time to come. 
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‘ere it belongs and reduc- 
3 proper proportion is not 
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» agreed. 
ighed. 
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the mystery of that which they reflected, 
and a fascination added perhaps from the 
enchantment of the sea. 

Only one locked tightly within himself, 
as was Marshall, could have been imper- 
vious to the smoothing magic. Nor could 
even he remain locked for long. His eyes 
faithfully brought the impression to him 
over and over again. 
hardly, little details gained their recogni- 
tion; and as they slipped in by that open- 
ing that they made some little portion of 
his self-preoccupation slipped out. He 
ceased to think, either of himself or of any- 
thing else. He did not consciously notice or 
appreciate. He simply absorbed; and 
something profoundly peaceful flowed 
through him softly with a faint far-felt 
long rhythm as of a tide. 

By and by the sky gathered the last 
daylight from the earth to itself in pale 
transparent lucence a million miles deep. 
A single star appeared. 


Vv 


T THIS propitious moment the girl 
came forward and sat down beside him. 


He glanced at her a moment aside, but | 
somehow as an active object of resentment | 
she did not for that moment exist. The on- | 


coming night had drawn to herself all the 
importance there was in the world. In the 
presence of this, her soft and solemn ritual 
of appropriation, two merely human figures 
had been struck small and must keep 
their place. 

The girl said nothing, but sat knee- 
clasped staring out into the gathering twi- 
light. One by one land details of tree and 
rock left the daytime posts they had held so 
steadily for so many hours, and vanished 
silently about whatever business they might 
have in an insubstantial land of dreams. 

Only those on the sky line remained. 
The land shrank lower, giving place to the 
heavens, until it became only a dusky velvet 
band between the silver of the waters and 
the dark clear blue of the sky. And then 
leisurely, one by one, night bejeweled her- 
self with shining worlds; and in her mirror 
they reflected back one by one. 

At what moment the day definitely with- 
drew-and the night became supreme it 
would have been difficult to say. Yet such 
a moment did come; as though this new 
queen of the world had stepped back from a 
finished occupancy, leaving her realm once 
more to the pleasure of its creatures. The 
slow solemn ritual was finished; now once 
more life could do its affairs. Whether this 
was indeed a fact, and that a pause had 
intervened in animated activities; or 
whether, more simply, the spell of the 
transformation had blinded and deafened 
to ordinary impressions, it seemed to Mar- 
shall that a world that had stood motion- 
less was again beginning to stir. An owl 
hooted; something far away crashed in the 
brush; a fish jumped; a little breeze came 
hurrying as though belated to lift the 
pennant. 

The girl, too, stirred. 

“Do you mind my saying that was a 
most awfully plucky thing?’’ She turned 
to Marshall. ‘‘You were taking long 
chances trying to get that dinghy overboard 
alone in that sea.” 

“Tt was nothing,” replied Marshall, his 
stiffness returning. 

“But it was. I know something about 
such things.” 

“Somebody had to do something.” 

“T know. But it was plucky; and I 
wanted you to know I know it.” 

““Thank you,” said Marshall dryly. 

She peered at him with curiosity. 


Item by item, and. 
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UDDENLY, a future vibrantly 
happy with music is revealed 
to her. With a Virtuolo in her 
home the pent-up music of her 
soulisliberated. Shecan play with 
all the expressiveness of the long- 
practiced musician. Even better, 
for unwearied by the tedious 
finger exercises. 

The Virtuolo is instantly re- 
sponsive to all her moods; she 
can vary the tones to all shades 
| of meaning, imbue each rendition 

with emotion. The playing is 
effortless. 


Recreation for all 


She will teach her children the 
quaint pieces her mother played 
to her. She will take rest from 
household cares in dreaming over 
the favorite melodies, those which 
have such a deep meaning to her. 


Under the lamp-light she will 
pour forth to him who made 
possible such a home, all the ten- 
derness that forever entwines 
itself in music. 


There will be parties of friends, 
sparkling affairs because of the 
magical cheer of music. She will 


delight her guests with both pop- 
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Her thrilling surprise 


ular and classic music. Dances 
will swing merrily through her 
home. All will say: “Hers is the 
nicest place of all.” 


In thousands of homes 


All over America the Virtuolo 
is bringing happiness and home 
contentment. A Virtuolocan bein 
your own home a few hours after 
you have talked with a dealer. 


The eighty-year experience of 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, 
and its unparalleled resources, 
have wrought a new-day triumph 
—a piano-player of soundless 
mechanism, so durable it lasts a 
life-time, and the easiest to play 
in every way. 


An illustrated book 


Write at once that we may 
send you this complete descrip- 
tion of the Virtuolo Player-Piano 
in its three makes: in the incom- 
parable Hallet & Davis at $750 
and $685; in the Conway at $595 
and $575;.in the Lexington at 
$495—the same price everywhere. 

Let us also direct you to a 
neighboring dealer where you 
can hear and play the Virtuolo. 


Hallet & Pavis 


ESTABLISHED 


1839 


Piano Company 


661 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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“Why are youso dreadfully formidable?” 
she challenged suddenly. “Is it your usual 
manner, or are you shy, or just don’t you 
like us? We’re going to be on the same boat 
together for some time, so let’s find out how 
to get along with each other; it’s the only 
way. If you don’t like me, say so; I’ve no 
false pride. But then, you don’t know me; 
do you?” 

“T had not realized that I was formi- 
dable,”’ said Marshall. 

“Well, you are. Right now. I’m not 
petitioning for your good graces, fair sir; 
but I aim to please, and all complaints will 
be carefully considered by the manage- 
ment.” 

Marshall withdrew completely within 
his shell and pulled its trapdoor to behind 
him. 

“T am sorry if I may have seemed in any 
way discourteous,”’ he said in his best man- 
ner, “but it has been unintentional, I as- 
sure you. Do you mind if I smoke?” 

She nodded permission abstractedly. 

“Tt is not his natural manner,” she rea- 
soned aloud, but as though to herself; ‘‘for 
he was quite human when he was inter- 
ested in cod. He is not shy, or he 
would not berude. So it must be that 
he doesn’t like me.’”’ She turned to 
Marshall. ‘Would you mind telling me 
why?” 

““My dear young lady,’ said the young 
man with labored patience, ‘‘there is 
no reason in the world why I should 
either like or dislike you. Our acquaint- 
ance is very brief and limited. Your 
assumptions are quite baseless, I assure 
you.” 

“He is snubbing me,’’ she remarked 
dispassionately to her invisible inter- 
locutor, ‘“‘and he is assuring me again. 

He thinks I am brazen.”’ 

She returned to Marshall. 

“T am not brazen; I’m just inter- 
ested. Itseems unnatural. Everybody 
likes me. I’m a likable person. And 
Ilike everybody. Whyshould you come 
aboard to make any new records in that 
respect? What is it you don’t like 
about me? The way I dress? I could 
change that.” 

Marshall disdained reply. 

“My looks?” 

Still silence. 

She sighed. “I can’t change them. 

It must be something I’ve done, then. 
But I’ve done so little! I threw you a 
rope, and helped you catch a red cod, 
and cooked the same; and that’s every 
mortal thing!’ 

Apparently she mused over the prob- 
lem. Her manner was quite imper- 
sonal and detached. At length she gave 
it up with a sigh. 

“Well, if you won’t tell me!” 
concluded regretfully. 

Marshall’s manly dignity had come to a 
decision. He was being made ridiculous; 
and he did not propose to stand it. He was 
shrewd enough to see that her appalling 
downrightness was no part of a game of 
attraction, nor intended to arouse interest. 
And he had no intention of being made the 
ship’s goat for the entertainment of any 
light-minded young person. He would 
imitate her astonishing frankness. Doing 
things and then pretending to be unaware 
of it, and getting away with it because 
people are too polite or proud or consider- 
ate to admit that they know that she 
knows, is a favorite feminine weapon. He 
would take that weapon from her simply 
by saying boldly what she supposed he 
would not mention. Rash youth! 

“Look here,’’ he said curtly. ‘‘ You claim 
I dislike you, and that’s all rubbish of 
course. But will you inform me why I 
should be especially keen to continue to 
offer myself for your amusement?”’ 

“T don’t want to be amused; I just want 
to be human,”’ she murmured. ‘But never 
mind that; goon. He’s going to tell me!” 


she 


she informed her invisible interlocutor. 
“What have I done?” 
“You are quite well aware. In the first 


place, you avoid my mere presence in so 
marked a manner that it could not other- 
wise be taken than asa hint. In the second 
place, when under the hurry of consider- 
able excitement I made, I must admit, 
rather an asinine speech about your saving 
my life, you inform me that whether it was 
saved or not was in your opinion a small 
matter. In the third place, you compare 
me to a red cod. I am not complaining, 
you understand, in any way, shape or man- 
ner; though my cataloguing of these 
apparently trivial things might be so inter- 
preted. I am stating the reasons, small 
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but significant, why I cannot reasonably 
be expected further to offer myself for your 
amusement.” 

She listened to him with the deepest 
attention until he had quite finished. 

“You have caught my brother’s profes- 
sional manner,” she accused, “‘ but without 
his clarity. I make neither head nor tail 
of what you say.”’ She struck her hands 
sharply together as though a new idea had 
struck her, started to say something, then 
thought better of it. “Would you mind 
elucidating?”” she asked with what he 
should have recognized as suspicious meek- 
ness. ‘‘I am not explaining, you under- 
stand,” she said with an excellent imitation 
of his manner, ‘‘but I should at least like 
to comprehend the small but significant 
reasons. The first cause of—er, not com- 
plaint—is a plea of avoidance. Tt had not 
occurred to me, but it is a fact that cireum- 
stances may look that way. To tell the 
truth, when we started I was rather tired, 
fed up on people, even fascinating young 
men. I wanted to soak up a little solitude, 
so I did. Then, too, you were pretty busy, 


They Chatted Across the Table at Each Other. 


going on expeditions and sleeping at odd 
times, and the like. But as I look back on 
it, it was not too courteous. Plea: Abso- 
lutely not guilty in intention. Now,’ she 
concluded, “‘that was rather handsome of 
me, I think. But I don’t understand your 
other counts at all.” 

Marshall’s confidence was momentarily 
shaken, for her manner was such that he 
could not but believe her. However, the 
red cod episode braced him. That at least 
was a direct enough thrust. 

“The remark you made when I thanked 
you for throwing me the painter was cer- 
tainly—to my view—uncalled for,’’ he 
reminded her stiffly. 

“My remark?” she repeated. 

Well, if she must have it! 

“T called your attention to the fact that 
you had by so doing saved my life. You 
replied, ‘What of it?’” 

She puzzled over this a moment. 

“T see. You thought I meant it didn’t 
matter whether your life was saved or not. 
You will forgive me, won’t you, if I find in 
that interpretation a slight egocentricity. 
My remark was intended as a mere dis- 
claimer of merit, so to speak; as one would 
politely say, ‘Not at all!’ to an expression 
of obligation. You see, I have been nicely 
brought up; but, alas, my education in 
expressing myself accurately when under 
the spell of considerable excitement has 
been sketchy. That was the way you de- 
fined the condition at the time, was it not?” 
she asked sweetly. 

Marshall was uncomfortable. The thing 
was not going as anticipated. He was 
silent. 

“Now about the cod,” she reminded him. 
“That sounds interesting. How did I 
compare you to a cod?” 

“Tt is unimportant,”’ said Marshall. 
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“Oh, probably—but interesting. How 
did I do it? The only thing I said about 
him was that he was good to eat. Oh, yes, 
and that he was colossally indifferent. 
Which was it?” 

““My dear young lady,” cried Marshall, 
exasperated, “you cannot mean to tell me 
that with your professional knowledge of me 
that remark was made without intention!” 

“My what?” she exclaimed; then turned 
to her invisible other self in mock despair. 
“My knowledge of him! And I never even 
heard of him before! I must be very ig- 
norant and he very famous! And I’m his 
dear young lady again!” 

Then abruptly she dropped her mocking 
manner. 

“Tell me,” said she, ‘you don’t mind, 
I’m sure—are you by any chance a patient 
of my brother’s?” 

This was too much! 

“Considering the fact that you yourself 
typed the absurd and regrettable agree- 
ment that made meso,” he replied with dry 
ooo; “T think that question uncalled 

or!” 


A) 


Marshall Did Not Listen In 


“‘T— tell me, what makes you think that?” 

“Simply that I saw you. 

“Where?”’ 

“In your brother’s office. Where else?’’ 

“You saw me there?’ she repeated. 
“Are you sure of that? Did you see me 
plainly?” 

“Of course I did. You were within three 
feet of me. How absurd!’’ He was becom- 
ing really angry. 

“You are sure you saw me plainly?” 

“Assure as lam sitting here. What’s the 
object of keeping up this farce?”’ 

She made no reply to this. He enjoyed 
his triumph. Now that at last he had the 
upper hand, which was his right, the rigor 
of his displeasure abated to a trace of mag- 
nanimity. He reached out to touch lightly 
the silver ring. 

“Tf you intended an alibi you should 
have remembered this,” said he. 

She sat up straight and clapped her 
hands together. 

“Tsee! I see!’’ she cried. She turned to 
him, all animation. ‘‘Answer me! You 
must! You shall! Did you see my face 
there in.the office? Answer!”’ 

Caught aback, Marshall recollected 
briefly. He remembered now that his eyes 
had been cast down and that he had stub- 
bornly kept them so. 

“It was unnecessary,” he said. “That 
ring is unmistakable.” 

‘So the ring is your only means of identi- 
fication?’’ she pressed him. 

“Not at all; though it is certainly 
enough. Your feet and ankles are quite as 
characteristic.” 

“Thank heaven, hers are passable!’’ 
ejaculated she fervently. ‘Now listen, my 
dear young man. This absolutely unique 
ring is made by the score, but exclusively 
for the college sorority to which both my 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


“Or else you actually know something 
about pictures! Have you been in the game 
before?”’ 

“No,” said I, “but I think you can trust 
me not to break any china around here, at 
that! I will be discretion’s own soul!” 

“Oh, bother!” said he. ‘‘How is it, I 
wonder, that dear Adrian always sees the 
very nicest girls first! I’m forever—ah— 
just too late, it seems. But I positively 
know that we shall do famously together. 
After all, the hokum has to be gone through 
with or else we’d never sell any except the 
genuinely important pieces—and at that 
rate we’d—ah—all starve to death! So 
long as you’re willing to work in with us, 
why—— Oh, bother, but we will have a 
splendid time! It’s rather a strain, being 
perfectly good form with the clients, and it 
will be a relief to work with someone who is 
in the know right from the start!” 

Then at length he showed me the detail 
of the shop—the secrets of the portfolios, 
the cubbies where the paintings were hid- 
den until needed; how to arrange chair and 
easel for a client—differentiating between a 
cheap and an important one; how to place 
a picture on the easel before it was shown, 
back to the customer, and to whirl it 
around, a brocade over the face of it; how 
to unmask the canvas and light it properly. 

Of course I had all this salted down by 
noon, and up to that time not a single 
customer had come into the shop. 

When my turn came to go out to lunch I 
asked where the nearest soda fountain was, 
and was met by a united shriek of protest 
from both of my fellow employes. 

“Soda, my foot!” shrilled Gussie. “ Mar- 
telli’s for yours, pet, or go without. We 
don’t use any soda-fountain clerks around 
this dump!” 

“Dear Miss Steerforth!”’ chirped Earnest 
Eddie. “Really, you mustn’t think of such 
a thing as a fountain lunch. It’s quite 
against dear Adrian’s policy. Martelli’s is 
the correct place!” 

“But have a heart!” said I. “ Martelli’s 
is the very smartest little restaurant in 
town. Only millionaires go there!”’ 

“Oh, bother—that’s just the point!’’ he 
exclaimed. “Millionaires, and the people 
who sell to them. It pays to be seen there, 
and one never knows whom one will run 
into.” 

“But I’d eat my month’s salary in a 
week!’’ I objected. ‘‘Nonsense!”’ 

And over their protest I headed for 
Sixth Avenue instead of Fifth, and fifteen 
cents’ worth of good old baked beans. 

The afternoon wore away in a leisure as 
elegant and uninterrupted as that of the 
morning. Only Gussie’s intermittent type- 
writer or a casual remark thrown languidly 
from Eddie’s direction broke the velvet 
silence of the luxurious shop. I began to 
wonder how on earth it existed without cus- 
tomers. Sales must be infrequent, but 
enormous when they came. It was a big 
game, but a waiting one. I wondered, 
rather, that Adrian should have felt that he 
needed an assistant to Mr. Geofford. Fee- 
ble as he was, that young man should have 
been able to take care of the rush of trade 
at the rate we were going! 

And still Adrian did not show up. Three 
o’clock struck on the hidden chimes of an 
antique clock at the rear of the building, 
and then four. I began to be nervous about 
his nonappearance. What kept him? Had 
some trouble overtaken him? We were 
scheduled to close at five, and I simply had 
to see him before I faced Easy that evening! 

And then after a misery that mounted 
with the last moments of waiting, he ap- 
peared—bringing vitality with him as 
startling as if sunlight had suddenly flooded 
the shadowy place. 

“ Geofford—hello, there!”’ said he, swing- 
ing through the door and throwing aside 
his light gray hat and yellow stick. ‘I’ve 
had a good day! The Rombert Foundation 
will take the Corot! Fair enough, eh? 
And, Nancy! At last, dear child! I am so 
sorry not to have been here to welcome you. 
Have they done well by you—eh? Come 
into my office a moment and tell me some 
things I must know!” 

“Yes, Adrian,’’ was all I could manage 
to say, his vigorous presence, as usual, over- 
whelming me for the moment. I followed 
meekly in his wake to the office at the ex- 
treme rear. At its door we met the blond 
stenographer coming out. Her painted face 
flushed at sight of him, and she held out 
some papers. 
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“T have finished all that you left, Ad— 
Mr. Lee,” said she. ‘Will I take your 
letters now?” 


“Oh, Gussie!” said he. ‘Why, no, 
thanks! That will be all. Good night, 
good night!’’ And gently pushing me 


ahead of him he turned his shoulder to her, 
following me in and closing the door. 

“Sit down here, most beautiful little 
one!’’ said he. ‘‘All day long I have been 
talking dull business, but I have thought of 
you! Tell me—are you going to be happy 
here? Do you like my lovely pictures?” 

“Adrian!” I said breathlessly. “I do— 
but there is something I must ask you 
about before I know if 1 am to be happy in 
this work. Whether I am to be init at all!”’ 

“Good gracious, how serious!’’ said he, 
laughing and biting off the end of a big 
cigar with one snap of his strong even 
teeth. “Sit down, my almond blossom, and 
tell me what dreadful thing has arisen!”’ 

“Tt may not be so dreadful, after all,” I 
stammered, beginning to feel rather foolish 
now that I came right to the interview. 
“It’s only strange, perhaps. It’s this, 
Adrian. Yesterday an old friend of mine 
from home came to see me. He is a Federal 
officer and he came to New York on an 
important case. He told me, Adrian, that 
the man he was after—at least who was 
very much under suspicion—was supposed 
to be here, you see. He also told me that he 
had a snapshot of this man which he had 
brought to show to police headquarters. 
When he left my place I found that he had 
dropped his wallet. I returned the wallet to 
him, but I did not return the snapshot, 
which had fallen out of it. He—he doesn’t 
know I have it—but here it is.” 

And with that I leaned over and placed 
Adrian’s own photograph before him on his 
desk. 

VI 
DRIAN’S office was already nearly 
dark. I had not looked at him as I 
made my declaration; whether from an 
innate sense of shame at betraying Easy or 
not, I can scarcely tell. But when I laid the 
snapshot on his desk I met his eyes, and 
was once again startled by their brilliancy. 
They shone in the semidarkness like those 
of a cat or of some wild creature, and sent a 
queer, half-familiar, wholly disturbing sen- 
sation through me. But it lasted for only 
a second. Then Adrian switched on the 
desk lamp, and the illusion of something 

supernatural was gone. 

For a long moment he sat studying the 
snapshot quietly, and then turned to me in 
mild surprise. 

“Why, it looks like me!”’ he exclaimed. 
“How very amusing!”’ 

“Tt wasn’t amusing to me, Adrian,’’ said 
I earnestly, ‘“when I discovered the like- 
ness, for it’s very like!”’ 

““Yes,’’ said he slowly, “it is. And what 
did you say the chap’s name is?”’ 

“His name is Bowditch,” said I. “A re- 
lation of some people who keep a shop in 
Little Cape, where I come from.” 

Adrian knitted the great dark brows, and 
I waited breathlessly during an interval of 
silence. 

“Nancy, what made you bring me this?” 
said he at last. 

I felt myself flushing heavily. 

“Why, because,’’ I stuttered, “because 
I believe in you, Adrian—even as you have 
shown that you believe in me!” 

He got to his feet and took hold of my 
shoulders, the golden eyes seering into my 
very soul. 

“You brought it because you love me!” 
said he, “‘even as I love you!”’ 

“ Adrian!’’ I cried, electrified. 

To my amazement he did not kiss me, 
but put me from him. 

“No!” said he, reading my thought. “I 
cannot—not yet. Yesterday, a month ago, 
or even the very first night I met you I 
could have taken your kiss much as I would 
nibble at a sweetmeat. But your utter 
trust in bringing me this picture—well, you 
force me to tell you something you ought 
to know, first.” 

“Adrian, is the picture you?’’ I cried. 
“Oh, I couldn’t endure it!” 

There was a long pause this time, during 
which he stood looking not at me, but at 
the snapshot on his desk. 

“No,” he said finally. “‘My name is 
Bowditch, and he is my brother!” 

“Oh!” I cried, at once shocked and re- 
lieved. ‘‘Then Little Cape—you must 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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know of my acquaintance with Adrian, 
much less: that I loved him and expected to 
marry him! No, it would never do to tell 
Easy of my engagement, or even of my job 
in the art gallery. 

I hated the thought of letting David 
Cooper go, even if his hard common-sense 
attitude toward life, his humorous angle on 
the subject of love and his blindness to art 
had already in the other sense definitely 
separated us. But he had been awfully fond 
of me, and that is a cozy thought to any 
woman, and one she will not surrender 
easily. And so, in spite of the fact that I 
was fresh from Adrian’s arms, I dressed for 
Easy with particular care. Women are 
funny that way! And the costume was, as 
he would say, useful. It held him spell- 
bound at the door when he arrived. 

“Nancy, you look like Aunt Myrtle’s 
garden in full bloom!” said he. ‘‘Only 
your eyes are like—stars, by gollies! But 
your smile is too sunny for that!” 

“That’s me to a tintype!’”’ said I. “What 
have you in the deepest-sympathy pack- 
age?”’ 

“Oh, this?’’ said he, holding the big 
florist’s box which he carried toward me. 
“For you. It makes me feel like a dumb 
kluck, carrying flowers to a garden party!” 

I took his offering and opened it. Red 
roses! He had brought me red Jack roses, 
with all of New York fairly bristling with 
corsage bouquets of violets or orchids! If 
that wasn’t Easy every hour! But I pinned 
a few to my waistline, because it was so 
evidently expected of me. Then we started 
out into the glare of night. 

“T’ve got a taxi, hon,” said Easy, hin- 
dering me down the steps by my elbow, the 
way some men will under the delusion that 
they are helping one along. “I thought 
maybe you’d like to go uptown to a regular 
place to eat, after all this foreign goulash 
you get down around the square.” 

“Any place you like, Dave,” said I 
amiably. 

And so we set off, headed for Riley’s 
Chop House. That, too, was about what I 
should have expected. Having devoured 
beefsteak, potatoes and apple pie with 
great regularity back home, Easy would 
naturally, having come to a town where 
he could get spaghetti, gerfilderfische or 
sole ala Marguery, select a spot where beef- 
steak, potatoes and apple pie would be the 
inevitable meal! 

But it was a good meal, I will admit, and 
for all Easy’s too voluminous clothes and 
thick boots he had that mysterious quality 
which commands service in a restaurant— 
a certain something which has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the money you spend. 

His choice of a show was as naive as his 
selection of a restaurant. The Theater 
Club’s new play, Rotting Lilacs, was run- 
ning, amidst a fire of controversy; The 
Sauerkraut, a famous Viennese translation, 
was playing uptown; and that German 
film with the crooked scenery was showing 
at the Colossal, but Easy craved none of 
these intellectual offerings. 

“T thought we’d see something bright 
and snappy, hon,”’ said he, “‘so I got us two 
checks to the Spring Garden Show—lots of 
girls and music and a good comedian— 
that’s my idea of drama. The seats are 
right on the runway too. That ought to be 
useful!” 

I smiled resignedly, but Easy didn’t no- 
tice. He was too happy. Well, so was I 
happy. But it gave me a tiny pang, even 
then, to find Easy should lay so much stress 
on the girl part of it. To this day it remains 
a mystery to me how and why the most de- 
voted man in the world will take his sweet- 
heart or his wife to a girl show! He may 
love her all there is, but he can always dig 
up a hearty interest in a girl show and, 
what is far more extraordinary, expect her 
to share his enthusiasm! Of course if the 
chorus men warranted it, things might be 
different, but they don’t. One of the 
women’s rights which their advocates have 
entirely overlooked is better chorus men. 

Well, at any rate, Easy led me from the 
chop house to the Spring Garden without 
so much as mentioning what was upper- 
most in my mind—to wit, the loss of the 
snapshot. I began to hope that its presence 
among his belongings had not been of any 
such great importance after all. 

But the show held Easy only for a little 
while, and as number followed number he 
began to grow restless. A male dancer— 
a Russian, slender and yet rounded, like a 
girl—did a queer interpretative dance which 
I liked, but it made Easy growl. 

“Fool nonsense!’’ said he. “Rolling a 
tambourine around the stage like a nitwit! 
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Why don’t they have a good soft-shoe 
dancer? They always used to, at this 
place!”’ 

And the number that followed was equally 
objectionable to him—an Italian tenor who 
sang Pagliacci rather badly. Two Mexican 
girls, dancers, he tolerated, and then the 
pair of comedians who had occupied the 
stage several times before returned, much 
to the delight of the audience, but not to 
Easy’s. 

“Say, Nancy!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why do 
you figure they don’t run this show in 
English? Do you realize that over half the 
jokes in this piece have either been refer- 
ences to some foreign custom that we don’t 
know a thing about or actually in Yiddish 
or German? And pretty nearly everybody 
in the audience has laughed except us?” 

“Why, I hadn’t noticed especially,” said 
I. “It has just seemed to me a typical 
Broadway musical show. But now that 
you speak of it, I believe you are right.” 

“Well, it wasn’t always like this,’ he 
whispered back. ‘‘Last time I was down, 
three years ago, you could at least make 
out where the joke lay.” 

“Oh, Easy, do hush up!” I said impa- 
“You are getting hipped on the 


‘‘Hipped, nothing, hon!” said he. ‘‘I’m 
merely elbowed by the facts all the time. 
Sometimes, I swear, I think I’ll pull up 
stakes and give these fellers the East, since 
they’ve so nearly got it anyway, and go out 
to Kansas where my Uncle Henry lives, 
and there are a few Americans left!’’ 

““Dumb-bell!”’ said I. ‘‘These people 
are Americans! Can’t you get that through 
your bean? They work here, live here— 
lots of them fought overseas for us! What 
on earth do you call an American?”’ 

“Well,” said he, “it seems like I have to 
call one several times around these parts 
before anybody answers present!”’ 

I gave him up then, and we watched the 
first half of the show out in silence. But 
when the lights came on for the intermis- 
sion Easy turned to me with a changed ex- 
pression. 

With this gesture my heart took a big 
leap and then seemed to stop beating en- 
tirely. So the moment had come! 

“By the way, hon!” said he, taking the 
little leather case out and holding it, closed, 
in his big palms. “TI haven’t thanked you 
for returning this, yet. Your finding it cer- 
tainly was a life saver for me. I had my 
credentials in it, most of my money, and 
pretty near everything I needed. I got it 
from Miss Lila first thing this morning.” 

“Yes,” said I tremulously—“ that is, I’m 
glad.” 

Then Easy opened the wallet carelessly, 
and to my incredulous amazement there 
lay the snapshot of Adrian! 

How on earth had it got there? Could 
Easy have seen Adrian since I had? Im- 
possible! What had been going on during 
the short interval between the time of my 
leaving the shop and the hour of Easy’s 
calling forme? I felt hiseyes upon my face, 
but I could not look up at him. 

“Look here, hon,” said he, “did you 
happen to see a picture like this around the 
studio?”’ 

Still I couldn’t look at him. The por- 
trait of Adrian there in his hand fascinated 


me. 
“Like that?’ I gasped. “Why, no!” 
“Well, take a look around tonight, will 
you?” he asked. “I had one, and it 
dropped out somewhere along the line. It 
would be useful if I could get it back, 
because there are only two of these in exist- 
ence, and the chief let me have this rather 
under protest.” é} 
So it was a duplicate. I breathed easier. 
“Tt’s not at the studio,” said I. ‘Or I 
would have found it when’ I cleaned up 
early this morning. But I’ll tell Lila.” 
“It’s pretty clear now,’’ said he, ‘‘that 
this is the fellow we want. I got a rather 
complete history of him last night. I now 
know all about our friends, the Bowditches, 
from Father Abraham down. It seems they 
are not such a numerous tribe as we 
thought, and this fellow I’m after is their 
cousin, an only child, with no immediate 
family at all. Our Little Cape people are 
the only kin he has in the world and they 
took him after a pogrom or something in 
the old country, where his father and 
mother were finished off, and brought him 
up like one of their own. So it’s a cinch if 
he gets hard pressed he’ll run to them; 
which is where I intend to come in strong.” 
His words spread themselves before my 
mind almost unintelligibly at first. Was it 
possible that Adrian had no brother? 
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“Are you sure of all that, Easy?” I 
heard myself asking, apparently from some 
great distance. 

“Of course!’’ said he, grinning. ‘‘What 
kind of an officer do you think I am, hon? 
The bird is big game, believe me, operat- 
ing on a huge scale, and making barrels of 
money off of liquor, although he doesn’t 
drink a drop himself! And to think he be- 
gan a few years ago as a poor little Russian 
orphan—the very tag end of a poverty- 
stricken immigrant family!” 

For a terrible moment I couldn’t speak 
at all. Something seemed to be strangling 
me. Then at last I got out the necessary 
words. 

“And have you traced him?’’ I asked. 

“No,” said he. ‘Not yet. But the 
Department is on his trail. I have to go 
back to Little Cape on the early morning 
train tomorrow, so if you locate that 
picture you’d better mail it to me there.” 

“Tt’s dreadful!”’ said I with an involun- 
tary shudder. ‘‘Hunting a man!” 

“Nonsense!”’ said Easy with a laugh. 
“Tt fires your wits. In this particular case 
it’s a barrel of fun!” 

The rest of that show was a greater 
nightmare to me than the first half had 
been. Just to sit and watch the senseless 
antics, and endure the tuneless crash of 
the orchestra, was almost more than my 
strength could sustain. At the last curtain 
Easy suggested supper, which I had to 
refuse, pleading fatigue. But when he 
called for a taxi I found that I must walk, 
instead, and so we turned over to the 
desolate pearl-white streak of midnight 
Fifth Avenue, and walked downtown arm- 
in-arm, Easy drawling small accounts of 
Little Cape and its people. 

At my door he was very sweet and con- 
siderate, being vaguely aware that some- 
thing was wrong with me and disturbed 
by the fact in his helpless masculine fashion. 

“Don’t work too hard at your painting, 
hon!” said he tenderly. ‘“‘And come home 
just the very minute you get ready. Ma 
will move out for you any day.”’ 

I felt like a criminal as I gave him my 
hand. 

“No, Dave!” said 1. “You must not 
think of me that way any more! Good-by, 
and—well, good-by!”’ ° 

“Won’t you wish me luck?” said he. 

“Oh, Dave, I can’t,” said I, and fled from 
him, up the echoing stairs. 

As soon as I was certain that Lila, the 
nighthawk, was still abroad, I made for the 
telephone. Late as it was I must get hold 
of Adrian and have this matter out or I 
should go quite mad! Feverishly I turned 
the pages of the directory, searching for 
his home number. There it lay for all to 
read who would—KEasy as well as the next 
man—Easy, who was hunting for the mys- 
terious criminal whose whereabouts was 
unknown! Right in the telephone book! 
Did criminals do that sort of thing? I 
laughed hysterically. 

The telephone had apparently gone dead 
just as I needed it most, but at last came 
the sleepy voice of the operator, and then 
an endless nagging of the number for which 
I asked. I sat there tapping my foot, 
seething, but there was no answer. Reluc- 
tantly I had, in the end, to accept this for a 
fact, and then there was nothing to do 
except wait for the morning and my return 
to work. 

Even now I was still willing to be ex- 
plained to. I would give Adrian every con- 
ceivable chance; his kiss had seen to that! 
But it was certainly one wretched night 
for me, and when morning came I could 
hardly wait to reach the shop, so tense 
had I become. 

The spring had advanced rapidly these 
last few days, and the city had begun to 
take on the dusty air it had borne upon my 
arrival the summer before. Little eddies 
of dry filth scurried along the pavings under 
the scourge of the warm clean wind, dash- 
ing uselessly against the walls of the 
buildings and the seamless curbs, like 
swarms of insects seeking cover. Old news- 
papers appeared from nowhere and blew 
against one unexpectedly. Spring was out 
of place in Manhattan, and at a loss what 
to do with herself, and when I reached the 
shop evidences of her disorder were aplenty. 
Old papers lay flattened against the cellar 
grating under the show window and dust 
banked the brownstone stoop of the ad- 
joining houses. It was plain that Jake 
Neptune was not as yet on the job, but the 
shop was open, and inside I found Gussie 
fussing about with a dust rag. 

“Good morning, dearie!’’ she greeted me 
as amiably as if I had been an old friend. 
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““D’yer know that bum of a janitor ain’t 
showed yet? Wet as the Hudson again, I 
suppose! As if I didn’t have enough on 
these frail shoulders without his work!” 

I couldn’t help smiling, it sounded so 
like home. Ever since I could remember 
I had heard someone complaining because 
Jake was late coming to work. 

“Mr. Lee in yet?’’ I asked. She shook 
the peroxide at me vigorously. 

“Nope!”’ said she. ‘‘He’s out of town 
unexpectedly.” 

“‘Where?”’ Lasked. ‘‘I want to see him.” 

Gussie gave me a sharp look. 

“Then you don’t know?” said she. 
“Well, neither do I. He phoned he’d be 
late or maybe not in at all. But don’t ever 
expect him here this early, cutie, because 
he ain’t any dicky bird, and his worms don’t 
generally get up before noon, theirselves, 
not in this man’s business!”’ 

Well, there was nothing for it but to 
wait, so I went in back and took off my 
things, very low in my mind as I returned 
to help Gussie get Jake Neptune’s job done 
for him—not for the first time in my life, 
either! We dusted and swept the interior 
very properly, but both of us balked at 
doing the sidewalk. 

“Not a lick!” said Gussie firmly when I 
inquired aboutit. “I’ll doa lot for Adrian, 
but I’m not manicuring any pavements 
for him—not yet!” 

Idly the interminable morning wore 
away without the advent of a single cus- 
tomer. Once, indeed, the door opened and 
a richly dressed lady entered, accompanied 
by a small dog, and I arose expectantly to 
greet her. But she only wanted to know 
where the Ritz-Carlton was, and departed 
forthwith when she got her information, 
after which we subsided again into the 
monotony. And at a little before eleven 
o’clock Mr. Eddie Geofford wandered in, 
languidly removing a pair of bright 
yellow gloves as he came, and displaying a 
new hat for our edification. 

“Sets rather sweetly, don’t you think, 
girls?’’ he asked, putting it on at an angle 
and turning around for our inspection— 
turning like a worm, it seemed to me! 

“Tt has certainly got a message!” said 
Gussie critically, her hands on her almost 
nonexistent black-satin hips. ‘Is that light 
buff the newest?” 

“It’s what the dear Prince of Wales is 
wearing!’’ he assured us with dainty em- 
phasis. ‘‘Do you think it’s perhaps a trifle 
too high in the crown?” 

“Tt’s a darling!” she replied. 

Reassured, he put it away carefully and 
skipped back to us in high good humor. 

“Oh, bother!” he cried. “I forgot to 
tell you! Who on earth do you suppose I 
ran into, on the Avenue just now?”’ 

We couldn’t suppose, of course, so he put 
us out of our misery. 

“Dear Mrs. Gould Vandewater!” said 
he. ‘She was walking ten blocks—she’s 
reducing, you know—and I trotted along 
with her.” 

“‘She’s the dame who bought the Wins- 
low Homer, isn’t she?’’ Gussie asked. 

“She is!”’ replied Eddie. ‘“‘And I told 
her we had another—a little gem that had 
just come in. She has promised to come 
over this afternoon to see it!”’ 

“But we haven’t any!’’ Gussie objected. 
“Not even a synthetic one. What on 
earth’ll we do?” 

“We have got to have one!”’ he insisted. 
“Homer is her specialty, and nothing else 
will drag her into the shop! Remember 
that bunch of junk we bought at the 
auction last week? There were a few paint- 
ings in it, one a little marine. Dig it out 
like a good girl, Gussie.” 

“But won’t she know the difference?” I 
asked. 

“Not much!” said he. ‘TI’ll tell her it’s 
a very early example—so early it was done 
before he was born! Ha, ha! She doesn’t 
know a Homer when she sees it, unless it’s 
at a ball game! But she’s a free spender 
if you handle her right!”’ 

“But surely Adrian won’t stand for a 
fraud like that!’”’ I cried. ‘‘Why, it’s an 
outrage!’’ 

“Shush, my dear!’’ said Eddie. ‘‘Not 
so noisy! We don’t use harsh names in 
this business—we can’t afford to.” 

They dragged out the desired eanvas 
and we dusted it off, placing it in an elabo- 
rate frame, and planting it, under black 
velvet, upon an easel in a far corner. 

“Do you really think that old money 
bags will show?”’ asked Gussie doubtfully, 
as we did this. ‘‘She’s as full of promises 
as a sailor, but she’s just as apt to sail in 
the other direction!” 
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He lifted up his bag and would have 
gone, but Jake caught him by the coat. 

“Hold on!” he cried. “Don’t you want 
to say a word to Nancy Steerforth? She’s 
right inside!’’ 

Easy stopped instantly, arrested in the 
very act of moving away, and standing as 
still as a painted figure. I shrank back, 
trembling. 

“The hell you say!’’ he exclaimed. ‘In 
this store? What’s she doing—buying oil 
paintings?”’ 

Jake laughed his foolish cackle. 

“Buying nothin’!’’ said he. 
where she works!”’ 

“Ts that so?”’ said Easy in a cold voice. 
“How long has she been working here, eh?”’ 

“Oh, she just come recent!’ said Jake, 
delighted to be able to spread a bit of news. 
“She and the boss is real thick, accordin’ 
to Miss Leonard—that’s the typewriter 
woman!”’ 

“You don’t tell!’’ said Easy grimly. 
“Very interesting! And who is the boss, 
Jake?” 

“A feller named Adrian Lee, but Rus- 
sian!’’ said Jake. “You better run in and 
josh her a mite, Easy, or you’re liable to 
wake up and find your nose broke one of 
these days!”’ 

“And she’s here now!” said Easy. 
“Well, thanks for the tip, Jake, old man— 
it ought to be useful!” 

He was making for the door. In another 
instant he would enter. What was I to do? 


“This is 
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to present his farm scheme to the soldiers 
who were slowly returning, and to show 
them that they could take up land in 
either small or large acreage which would 
enable them to build homes and to earn 
livings. The plan as then worked out by 
Secretary Lane was practical and convinc- 
ing. During the three months I was work- 
ing at the proposition I succeeded in turning 
into the department some fifteen thou- 
sand applications. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Lane never succeeded in securing 
the appropriation he required in order to 
make his project operative, thus these ap- 
plications were doubtless thrown into the 
scrap basket. 

At this time the Knights of Columbus, 
who during the war had sternly refused to 
introduce women into their overseas serv- 
ice, suddenly decided, as I have always 
insisted, that, as I was neither young nor 
beautiful, they could safely ask me to go 
over in their interests to travel about 
through their still existing centers, to make 
suggestions as to their peace needs and to 
tie up any loose ends of their work which 
I might happen to find. Thus I sailed 
away to serve both our Government and 
this great organization to the best of my 
ability. 

Of all my experiences in life I think that 
this reached the climax of my enjoyment. 
I was in splendid physical condition and 
the word “‘tired’’ was never in my vocabu- 
lary, although I had just celebrated my 
sixty-third birthday. 

On reaching France I reveled for the 
first time in the luxury of going about in a 
car which was militarized. The U.S. A. on 
the door was a magic sign. We never had 
to stop at an octroi, our papers were never 
examined, gasoline could be had in every 
barrack yard by merely showing our pass- 
book. Privileges such as I had never 
dreamed of were ours for the mere asking. 
No speed laws were imposed, no restrictions 
were in evidence. In fact, of all spoiling 
habits easily acquired and never to be for- 
gotten this was the most agreeable. 

I was told that, discouraging as it might 
seem, my errand so far as addressing audi- 
ences was concerned, was hopeless. The 
men had been practically talked to death by 
representatives of every welfare organiza- 
tion then operating abroad. 

My first experience was at Le Mans, 
where in the K. of C. clubhouse about two 
hundred had crowded in. I was asked to 
repeat this talk to some three hundred more 
on the following morning. Then I went on 
to Bordeaux and to St.-Nazaire, with the 
audiences ever increasing. The K. of C. 
secretaries were called Casey. In the minds 
of the boys this didn’t seem to be quite the 
proper trade-mark for me, so suddenly I 
found myself referred to as Mother Casey, 
by which name I was known during my 
entire trip. At the end of a fortnight I 
was surprised to receive a wire from the 
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A mad fear possessed me, and I did a fool- 
ish thing. I turned and ran, blindly, hope- 
lessly, as if it were possible to escape him 
in that narrow place. But such was my 
fear of facing him that I went a little crazy 
and fled for Adrian’s private office. 

As I eee the door Easy’s voice was 
upon m 

“Nancy!” he called. 
ter? It’s only Dave!” 

But I couldn’t wait. My feet were moy- 
ing automatically now, despite the fact of 
his heavy pursuit, which gained on me with 
such appalling swiftness. I entered Adrian’s 
room and stood at bay, my back to his 
open roll-top desk, the palms of my hands 
upon it. An instant later Easy had entered 
and stood towering above me. 

“Nancy!” he said breathlessly. “Why 
do you run away? There is no disgrace in 
working, hon! You should have told me; 
I am proud of you for doing | it. Why hide 
on me like this? Why —— 

Suddenly he broke off for an instant, and 
then his voice shattered the moment’s 
pause. It was as if another man spoke—a 
stranger. 

“So that is why!” said he. 

I followed his gaze to where it had be- 
come riveted to something upon Adrian’s 
desk, and then I understood. Under the 
edge of my hand lay the snapshot of which 
I had denied all knowledge. 


“What’s the mat- 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


MY CRYSTAL B&AULIL 


general headquarters in Paris, there to re- 
port at once. 

I responded as quickly as possible, and 
thus had my first audience with General 
Pershing. He looked at me quizzically and 
I know wanted to address me as “‘young 
woman.” He had the habit of gallantry, 
but he couldn’t quite get to this. 

“What hypnotic influence have you 
been using, Miss Marbury? My officers re- 
port that you are playing to full houses.” 

I laughed and answered, ‘‘For thirty 
years, general, I’ve been learning the 
secret.” 

“T want you,” he continued, ‘‘to take 
your itinerary hereafter from me—begin- 
ning tomorrow at the Stadium, just out- 
side of Paris. We have three thousand men 
stationed there, and Colonel Roberts, who 
is in charge, has assured me that at eleven 
o’clock you will have a big crowd to listen 
to you.’ 

“Very well, sir, that suits me all right if 
I can make my voice carry.” 

“No fear of that. I am glad that we 
agree.”’ 

This interview was short and to the 
point, so under these conditions I began 
my obedience to army orders. 


The Virtue in a Laugh 


On reaching the Stadium next day I was 
faced with the fact that I was to stand in 
the open in front of the grand stand, which 
acted as a huge sounding board and which 
held about four thousand. When I looked 
at the towering rows and rows of men, I 
could readily believe that this was no over- 
estimate of its capacity. However, Gen- 
eral Pershing to the contrary, I was not 
sure that I could pitch my voice so that it 
really would be heard. Throwing back my 
head, I tried the effect by directing the 
tone toward the top rows. 

“Say, fellows, can you hear me up 
there?” I cried. 

Judge my relief when the answer came 
back: ‘Sure we can hear you; your're all 
right; go to the mat!” 

I found our troops everywhere in a very 
restless and disgruntled frame of mind. 
They resented the delays which still kept 
them in France. Their one idea was to get 
home. They had played the game. Hang- 
ing around in semi-idleness was boring. 
Nothing amused them any more. The 
novelty had worn off. I sensed this psychol- 
ogy at once. I never talked about the war, 
but about actualities and the future. Amer- 
ica, not France was my theme. Even when 
I was with men who were minus arms and 
legs they wanted diversion, not sympathy. 
Thus a good laugh went far to help the 
situation and many a one we had together. 

I was speaking one night at Romorantin 
in a very large balloon tent. The place was 
packed to overflowing. The young Jews 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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At Last! Ford ignition that is 
dependable, efficient, long-lived 
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Your engine won’t “balk” on cold 
mornings when you use Bosch 
ignition—it will start off with a 
snap—full of power and pep. 


Bosch makes the engine smooth 
and flexible at all speeds—It 
banishes all ignition troubles— 
makes the spark lever unneces- 
sary. 


100,000 Ford owners say it’s “a 
wonder” — 


Buy it TODAY—You get your 
money back in 30 days if you’re 
not satisfied. 
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Enjoy Winter Evenings 
at Home 


Throughout winter’s bleak months, a good heating system is 
surely a great comfort. 

It is the mission of every International Carton Warm Air Furnace 
not only to provide full winter-long heating comfort, but to do it at 
an exceptionally low yearly cost and with a minimum of attention. 

Consider one of its features —the radiator. You never have to 
clean it. There is, in fact, no ‘‘clean out” door on the Carton. 

The sides of its radiator rise vertically above the firepot. Soot 
cannot lodge there. 

Not only does this save time and unpleasant work, but it also 
contributes substantially to fuel economy. A layer of soot collects 
in the usual type of radiator and insulates it against the heat from 
the fire. That soot wastes heat, except for the few hours following 
each cleaning. 

The Carton’s radiator is self-cleaning, therefore it is always 
soot-free. It never wastes heat through that agency. 

That is one example of many Carton features of design that go to 
make it so satisfactory a heater. Furthermore, it is a long service 
heater. Instances where the Carton has served for 25 and even 30 
years without a single repair are not uncommon. 

For full information, write for booklet —“International Carton 


Warm Air Furnaces.” Address Dept. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, Cnicaco, Nasuua, N. H., CLEVELAND 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Kansas City, Mo., Richards & Conover Hdwe. Co. 

Greenssoro, N. C., The Langley Sales Co. 

Denver, Co to., Elliott Heating Supply Co. 

Lonpon, Enc., International Onepipe Heater, Ltd. 

For Western Canada: Heating Supplies, Limited, Ware- 
house and Office: 902 Home St., Winnipeg, Can. 


PorTLAND, Orecon, Lynch Brothers 

Spokane, WAsH., Holley-Mason Hdwe. Co. 

San Francisco, Cat., The International Sales Corp. 
Seattie, Wasu., Colcack Furnace Company 

St. Paut, Minn., Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


To illustrate another Carton feature 
It has a triangular, revolving, herringbor 
grate, hung in a drop frame. (This is a 
exclusive “International” feature.) On 
simple operation lowers the grates for eas 
removal of any slate or clinkers that migl 
lodge between grate bars. 


The teeth of this grate are set at a slan 
This provides a powerful shearing cut fc 
easy and thorough removal of ashes. 


Every International 
Heater (and we make 
all standard types, for 
steam, hot water, vapor 
steam and warm air heating) offers advat 
tages equally as pronounced in its field 
those of the Carton Furnace. Let th 
International name plate be a guide i 
your heater selection. You will assut 
yourself of lasting heating satisfaction. 


at the fitn of good heating | 


MTERMATIONA | 


HEATERS | 


The fund of heating knowledge gaine 
through our 75 years’ experience is at you 
disposal, if you want advice as to whic 
type and size heater is best suited to you 
home. Our engineers’ recommendation 
are without prejudice in favor of any on 
type, since we make them all. Send fe 
Catalog, Chart and Question Blank. a 
dress Dept. A. 
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the ship. He said the crew would make our 
boat secure. Two youths then proceeded 
to hook up to a little platform which was 
bobbing about like a cork. Two others 
were looking on as ornaments. 

Entirely regardless of discipline I said, 
“Let those other two get busy. I need the 
whole crew to get me up that scaling 
ladder.”’ 

With the utmost difficulty the stunt was 
accomplished. Halfway up I saw an officer 
waiting on the deck to receive me formally. 

“Come down and help me up,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You’re no good to me there!” 

Having thus demoralized the Navy I 
spent rather a nice evening. I found a 
large audience easy to amuse. To my sur- 
prise no one knew why sailors were called 
gobs. I was as ignorant as the others, but 
suddenly had a luminous idea, which in- 
spired me to say, “‘I know why you are 
gobs. G. O. B. stands for God’s Own 
Boys.”’ 

This seemed to carry over so that subse- 
quently the explanation went the rounds. 

One of my experiences, showing how 
thoroughly we were detested by the French 
at that time, concerned a conversation I 
overheard while crossing the large public 
square in Brest, which had always been 
known as the Place d’Armes, but which a 
few months before had been changed to the 
Place du President Wilson. Two ladies 
were gazing at the recently erected sign and 
were volubly denouncing Wilson as the 
cause of all their country’s misery. No 
eee of abuse remained in their vocabu- 
ary. 

When they paused for breath I stepped 
up to them and said, “Ladies, your con- 
versation has been most edifying to me, an 
American, but I must remind you that only 
afew months ago you had to choose whether 
this square was to be the Place du Presi- 
dent Wilson or the Place du Kaiser.’’ 

Having shot my 75 I turned on my heel, 
leaving the objectors to their own reflections. 

The war brides who were waiting an op- 
portunity to sail were a queer lot. Ina 
group of four hundred there were not a 
dozen who seemed to me really good-looking 
or attractive. Never have I seen such a col- 
lection. They had come from all over, most 
of them apparently delighted to have wed- 
ding rings on their fingers, for with his pay 
and the low rate of exchange every dough- 
boy was rated as a millionaire. Many of 
our men must have been ornamental liars, 
judging from the description of their home 
towns as given to these baby brides. I asked 
one of the girls where her husband lived. 

She answered, ‘“‘O-ee-o.”’ 

I inquired the name of the town. 


A Popular Slogan 


She replied that it was a place as large as 
Paris, that there were many theaters there, 
wonderful shops, all the fashions, that gay- 
ety was continuous and wealth abundant. 

“But the name,’ I insisted. ‘‘Tell me 
the name.’’ 

““Ah,-madame, it is hard to pronounce. 
I will write it for madame.”’ 

She scribbled it on a bit of paper. 
Xenia, Ohio, opposite Dayton. 

Occasionally we had an excitement when 
some husband would try to slip away on 
the transport, leaving his wife in Brest. 
Then the services of an M. P. would be 
employed to drag him off the boat by the 
leg and to restore him to the waiting lady 
who had been abandoned on the pier. How- 
ever, these connubial misunderstandings 
were usually straightened out by the officer 
in charge and by a few days of short rations 
dealt out to the culprit. 

I found the best spirit prevailing every- 
wherein the huts of the Knights of Columbus. 
The magic words: ‘‘Everyone Welcome, 
Everything Free,’ did the trick. Jam, 
biscuits, cigarettes, chocolates—were words 
with which to conjure, but behind these 
creature comforts stood sympathy, an en- 
tire absence of any sectarian spirit, and a 
human understanding which was unfailing. 
The work done by this organization over- 
seas needs no indorsement. It has become 
a matter of history, due to the reports 
brought back by our two million men. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Miss Marbury. The concluding article 
will appear in an early issue. 
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* Bond Bread’s flavor 
is helping the farmer 


HE farmer is wheat-poor with 170 million more 
bushels than can be sold. Every time you eat an 


THIS BOND, printed on 
each wrapper, guarantees 
each ingredient and 
identifies the loaf as the 
product of the General 
Baking Company. From 
this Bond, and all that it 
implies, Bond Bread gets 
its name. 


extra slice of bread you help the farmer. And by 
helping the farmer, you help the nation’s prosperity 
and therefore yourself. 


If you serve Bond Bread, you will want extra slices. 
For it is a matter of experience that Bond Bread’s 
home-made flavor tempts you to eat more bread, and 
less of the more expensive foods. 


The nation’s 2,250,000 wheat-farmers could well thank 
those 43,040 housewives who designed Bond Bread. 
Because, through their help, Bond Bread is so home- 
like in flavor and purity that millions more bushels of 
wheat are used than would otherwise be eaten. 


INGREDIENTS GUARANTEED 
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The snowfall ceased and the skies cleared. 
Just at dusk of the third night there was a 
flurry of snow at the crest of a mound that 
indicated the presence of the buried logs of 
the blow-down, and a golden creature 
emerged, shook the snow from its fur and 
set forth across the white hills—Matsee, 
ravenously hungry and starting out again 
on the meat trail. By sheer chance she 
turned down country away from Anderson’s 
trap line. The new snow was soft and 
fluffy and she sank deep at every leap. 
Other killers were abroad. She crossed the 
hot trail of a lynx, then those of three mar- 
tens, the tracks of two weasels and a wol- 
verine, but of hares or grouse she found no 
trace. 

The great owls, too, were abroad, pa- 
trolling the air on silent wings. Matsee was 
twice startled by the snapping of a savage 
beak close overhead as some owl, attracted 
by the movement of her body across the 
snow, floated above her, prepared to strike 
before discovering the nature of its intended 
prey. She met a weasel as she leaped a 
snow-covered down log, and they passed 
with mutual snarls. Matsee spent a meat- 
less night, and another. The beaks of the 
owls popped closer and when she chanced 
across another weasel, as savage as herself, 
he glared evilly and voiced his defiance. 

Another few days of this and the usual 
respect between killers would crumble. The 
big owls would strike at any small creature 
that moved across the snow and engage it 
in mortal combat, regardless of the outcome. 
Matsee would fly at a weasel if opportunity 
offered, or even fight it out to the last with 
a member of her own tribe; and one would 
die that the other might live. 

She came out on the third night, fam- 
ished and desperate, ready to strike at any 
creature that moved. Instead, another 
killer, as hungry and desperate as herself, 
struck at her before she had traveled a mile. 
Matsee’s nose apprised her of the nearness 
of the lynx, but she paid no heed, having 
found the big cats harmless. Two sets of 
unsheathed claws were stretched forth 
ahead of the huge gray form that was sud- 
denly launched from behind an upturned 
root, but Matsee, the quickest creature of 
all the hills, darted to safety even as the 
lynx swept through the air; and once she 
was under way the big cat had no chance 
to catch the orange streak that faded into 
the gloom. 

An hour later Matsee’s back was sud- 
denly gripped by pointed talons that pierced 
her flesh as a great horned owl struck from 
above without a sound to warn her. A 
heavy beak struck the base of her skull and 
closed with a pop, the curved point cleav- 
ing through hide and flesh till it scored the 
bone. Matsee whirled in her skin with a 
lightning twist, spitting forth a strangled 
snarl of murderous fury. Even as the beak 
descended again Matsee avoided it and 
drove her own fangs at the mass of feathers 
below the great head that towered above 
her. The first snap netted only a mouthful 
of feathers, and the wicked beak missed her 
eye by a narrow margin as it was driven 
against her skull. She struck deeper and 
set her teeth in the flesh of the breast be- 
neath the soft sheath of feathers, shifted 
her hold to the throat, and while the talons 
still worked convulsively, sinking deeper 
into her own flesh, she literally beheaded 
the giant owl in a space of ten seconds. The 
gripping claws relaxed and the orange mar- 
ten waited not to lick her own wounds 
before starting to feast upon the body of 
the owl that had intended to feed upon her 
own golden careass. She gorged upon the 
hot quivering meat until the keen edge of 
her hunger was appeased, then desisted and 
cleansed her lacerated back, after which 
she resumed her meal and lingered until the 
last scrap had disappeared and there was 
only a whirl of barred feathers drifting 
round a bloody, trampled patch of snow to 
tell the tale of the clash between two ac- 
complished killers of the spruce slopes. 

Matsee holed up for a night and a day, 
alternately sleeping and dressing her hurts, 
then started out once more to hunt. Her 
wandering led her to a loop of Anderson’s 
trap line and again she picked up that curi- 
ous tantalizing trail that spoke of meat and 
whetted her lust to kill. She stopped to 
circle a lynx that padded about in a limited 
space, its foot clamped in a heavy trap that 
clanked as the cat shifted to and fro at the 
end of the chain. Another meatless mile 
along the trail and her nose caught the 
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tidings that one of her own kind was just 
ahead; but the marten, a big male with a 
lustrous dark-brown pelt, greeted her with 
a display of ferocity that assumed the pro- 
portions of an insane frenzy as he struggled 
toreach her. Some mysterious force seemed 
to hold him back, and as Matsee hopped 
curiously about the spot the marten struck 
repeatedly at some object that was fastened 
upon his foot and which gave off a harsh 
grating sound as his teeth clashed against it. 

These things failed to warn Matsee or to 
rouse her caution and when, a bit farther 
along the trail, she located a portion of 
dead grouse fastened to the trunk of a 
spruce some six feet above the snow, she 
darted up the leaning runway log without 
hesitation, but as her forepaw was planted 
on the flattened end of the log where it met 
the tree the member was gripped by steel 
jaws that closed upon it with a powerful 
snap. 

Matsee gave a convulsive leap that car- 
ried her to the end of the trap chain, then 
was jerked back against the trunk of the 
tree. That first wild spring and rebound 
exerted a leverage that snapped the bone 
of her foreleg. She fought the thing that 
gripped her foot, grinding her teeth upon it 
in savage desperation, but she dangled help- 
lessly at the end of the chain and so could 
exert but a portion of her strength in the 
fight against the trap. The sharp end of 
the fractured bone pierced through the 
hide and its cutting edge sheared away the 
flesh as Matsee struggled. She fought until 
entirely exhausted and swung listlessly at 
the end of the chain. The intense cold froze 
the injured foot, in which all circulation 
had ceased. 

When her strength returned Matsee re- 
sumed her desperate struggle and the sharp 
edge of the bone cut into the frozen flesh 
with every twist of her body. All sense of 
pain had departed and the frozen member 
retained no more sensitiveness than the 
trunk of the tree against which the orange 
marten floundered. 

One of her desperate flings served par- 
tially to dislodge the slanting runway log 
and it shifted over against the trap chain. 
Matsee secured a foothold upon it and 
writhed on top, resting there, motionless 
and spent. Matsee sprawled on the sloping 
runway log, her injured foot cramped across 
it before her. As her strength returned 
once more she gnawed at the frozen shreds 
of lacerated flesh and hide around the pro- 
truding bone of the fracture. There was no 
feeling there and she struck impartially at 
both the trap and the foot it held. When 
sufficiently revived to resume the struggle 
she flung herself once more at the trap, then 
leaped into the air. There was a sickening 
jar as she reached the end of the chain, but 
her body continued its flight through the 
air. She fell in a soft drift and floundered 
there. 

After resting she started on, still keeping 
to the trail. Even this experience had not 
made her trap-shy, and when she reached 
the next set she devoured the jay that hung 
in the trap, then mounted the runway stick 
without hesitation and tore down the meat 
that had been fastened there for bait. Thus 
fortified she wandered on, chance directing 
her footsteps upcountry, away from the 
trap line and toward the mouth of a deep 
gorge, where she holed up for a nap. 

Upon emerging from her retreat she fol- 
lowed on up the cafion and crossed out into 
the open at the head of it, dropping down 
into the crease of another that fell away to 
a dense jungle of spruce. Accident had 
guided Matsee through the lowest pass in 
the main divide and she dropped down on 
Anderson’s home side of the range and 
reached a country where, since his trapping 


campaign of three years past, killers had — 


been few indeed, while small life had in- 
creased. So Matsee came into a land of 
meat in plenty. The hills swarmed with 
squirrels, hares and grouse, while the voices 
of nutcrackers and jays resounded continu- 
ally through the frosty air. 

And on the far slope of the divide An- 
derson, the trapper, carried a golden foot in 
his pocket, and as he visited each trap set 
he hoped he would find there the creature 
that had worn it. He reaped a harvest of 
fur, but failed to find the animal he sought 
fast in any trap. As the months passed he 
came to believe that the strange marten 
with the golden feet had died of its wounds 
and that its pelt would never be seen by 
man, 


The stump of Matsee’s amputated foot 
healed over and troubled her not at all, and 
she acquired sufficient dexterity with her 
one remaining forepaw to compensate for 
the loss of the missing member. Even with 
this handicap, her agility was such that the 
swiftest squirrel could not escape her in 
mad flight through the tree tops. The 
orange marten wandered for fifty miles 
along that slope of the divide. She crossed 
the trails of other killers that had drifted in 
from overtrapped regions or from localities 
where meat was scarce; martens, lynxes 
and weasels left their tracks in the drifts. 
Fur sign increased as the months went by, 
for each new arrival, instead of wandering 
on, lingered in the land of plenty. 

During the late winter there was a 
marked difference in the marten trails that 
Matsee crossed in the snow. Instead of 
traveling singly or in family groups, the 
whole marten tribe seemed to be traveling 
in couplets. Always there were two tracks 
together or following a parallel course. 
Matsee was filled with a strange yearning 
for the companionship of her kind. She 
chanced across two martens, but when 
she approached with intent to join them the 
she marten of the couplet first punished her 
male escort, who would have welcomed 
Matsee, then turned her teeth upon the in- 
truder and attacked Matsee with such 
venomous fury as to discourage the orange 
marten’s advances. On another occasion 
she was similarly repulsed by the female 
marten of a couplet that Matsee would 
have joined. 

Then there came a day when Matsee 
whirled at asound behind her. Matsin, the 
boar marten, was following her trail. When 
he approached too close Matsee whirled 
and snarled, hopping toward him with 
bared teeth. The wary old boar retreated, 
but followed in the wake of the orange 
marten as Matsee resumed her way. For 
two days and nights Matsin clung doggedly 
to her trail, never far behind, always warned 
away when he ventured too near the 
golden creature whom he wooed, denning 
near her when Matsee napped in a windfall 
jam, emerging to follow whenever she 
elected to move on. Then alone she marten 
appeared. The first Matsee knew of the 
intruder’s presence was when she turned to 
find that her escort had strayed from her 
trail and was angling off at a tangent. The 
wind bore the tidings of the stranger that 
had lured him, and Matsee, in a fit of rage, 
overhauled her fickle companion and fell 
upon him with such fury that he fled up the 
trunk of a spruce to escape her punishing 
teeth, after which exercise of discipline she 
whirled down upon the temptress and put 
her to rout. 

The two martens traveled on together, 
but after a space of two weeks they grew 
mutually indifferent and Matsin strayed 
off, to appear no more. 

Occasional chinooks swept the hills with 
a warm breath that thawed and packed the 
loose drifts, but always the cold clamped 
down again. Matsee came at last to a deep 
rent in the hills, a gorge of goodly propor- 
tions, its upper extremity opening out 
above timber line. The steep slopes were 
clothed with dense jungles of spruce and 
fir, split by narrow streaks from which all 
trees had been swept by snowslides, its 
floor clogged with windfalls and littered 
with slide rock and débris. The drifts would 
linger here till late summer, for the rays 
of the sun could penetrate the depths of this 
gloomy cafion but for a few hours at mid- 
day. Here Matsee found meat in greater 
abundance than in any other spot where her 
rambles had led her, and she decreased her 
range, wandering through the five-mile 
length of the cafion, but confining her 
hunting to its limits. 

As the spring advanced, Matsee began 
exploring hollow trunks and various cavi- 
ties of the rocks, eventually selecting a 
combination of both—a rock slide whose 
base was buried beneath a mass of timber 
and other débris swept from the slope above 
by an avalanche. Here she denned, but 
presently emerged to take the meat trail 
with all her old-time vigor. She was con- 
stantly hungry, for now there were four 
tiny creatures in the den, and the drain 
upon Matsee’s strength was in proportion. 

Anderson pulled his traps during the last 
week in February and crossed back to the 
home slope of the divide. He was not sur- 
prised to find the tracks of fur bearers more 
numerous than for some years past. Small 
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It Showed this Amazing Result~ 


Originally, the windows where the test was made, 
were lighted just about like the average of the neigh- 
boring stores. By making them six times as bright as 


they were, 42% more passersby were attracted and 


stopped to look at the merchandise displayed. 


~and the Additional Cost for Lighting 
Was Only Ten Cents an Hour! 


The test referred to, which was conducted at 
the Cleveland store of Oppenheim, Collins & 
Company, provides a definite measure of the 
value of more light for every merchant who desires 
to increase the drawing power of show windows. 

When people stop before show windows 
lighted in the ordinary or average way, they can 
usually see the merchandise displayed. But to 
make them stop, and to pull more people to your 


| windows against the competition of other store 


windows, you need more brightness than the 
average store windows have. 


Send the Coupon Now! ..«" 


Store men in all lines are always conscious 
of the value of their show windows, and of the 
necessity of making them pay the largest possible 
dividends in sales. But relatively few merchants 
realize what amazing results they can obtain in 
their own stores by using more light than they 
have heretofore considered enough. 

The test referred to here is described with full 
details in a book called —“Building Profit With 
Light”. You ought to read the full story of 
this test, because you can do the same thing 
and get a similar result in your own store. 
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Chinese Note 


in slippers 


Grace, beauty and delightful color 
contrast please the eye. “The 
Mandarin” in CosyToes Slippers 
is distinctly “the thing” at this 
time. It’s the Chinese motif. 


Like all CosyToes styles, it has the 
“quality look” for it is quality 
made. CosyToes Slippers are tai- 
lored to fit correctly. They are 
made of the finest felts, satins, 
leathers and brocades. 


They are obtainable in delicate 
shades and colorings which match 
the attractive house dress or the 
charming negligee. 


Cosy Toes are carried by the better 
shoe merchants who price them 
reasonably when you consider their 
style, quality and_ satisfactory 
service. 


Cosy Ioes 


The Restful Slipper 


California’s suggestions for true restfulness 


Standard Felt Co. 
West Alhambra, Calif. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
golden figure flashing through the alder 
thicket. 

Anderson leaped to his feet, swayed by 
conflicting emotions: anger over this sud- 
den interruption at the very moment when 
he had been upon the verge of solving the 
mystery of the whisky jack; elation over the 
swift realization that the strange creature 
whose foot he carried might still prove to be 
alive. 

He had leaped to his feet to peer over the 
windfall, but its height was such as to ob- 
struct his view, and by the time he had 
mounted the first tier of logs there was 
nothing to see except a few feathers that 
drifted over the snow. Both the stricken 
jay and the creature that had slain it had 
faded from sight in the maze of tag alders. 
Anderson studied the tracks in the drift, 
undoubtedly those of a marten, and pres- 
ently he found prints sufficiently plain to 
indicate a missing forefoot. That, coupled 
with his brief glimpse of an orange-hued 
creature, furnished ample evidence that the 
creature was the same whose foot he carried 
in his pocket. Again he planned the trap 
line he would put out six months hence, 
and once more he was picturing the golden 
marten fast in the trap, netting him a pelt 
the like of which no man had seen. This 
pleasant abstraction served to dissipate his 
irritation over the unexpected ending of his 
observations. However, he was to suffer a 
series of such disconcerting incidents. 

Warm winds fanned the drifts, and as 
spring advanced, the ground squirrels and 
chipmunks, having hibernated during the 
long winter, came forth from their burrows 
to chatter and scold and bask in the sun. 
The migratory birds that had winged their 
way southward ahead of the big snows now 
returned to the hills. The voices of spar- 
rows, finches and other songsters rang 
through the thickets. Woodpeckers and 
flickers drummed strident tattoos on the 
trunks of dead trees. Scores of grouse, 
dusky, ruffed and Franklin’s, nested in the 
gorge, and Matsee found meat in abun- 
dance. 

She came from the den in midafternoon 
of a day when her kits were three weeks 
old. As she smoothed her fur before start- 
ing out on the hunt, she raised her head to 
listen. The shrill whistle of a ground 
squirrel sounded from above, but she knew 
that it came from afar. Then she set off 
down the gorge, every sense alert. The 
chattering shrieks of a pair of quarreling 
sapsuckers drifted to her ears; the voice of 
a white-crowned sparrow and the song of an 
olive-backed thrush, that shy songster of 
the tangled alder thickets; the plaintive 
note of a Townsend’s solitaire from high 
among the spruce tips. The booming ven- 
triloquial hoot of a dusky grouse sounded 
from somewhere ahead—that low-pitched 
c-o-o-m! c-o-o-m! c-o-o-m! seeming now 
near, now far; at one time apparently em- 
anating from the thicket a few feet ahead, 
at the next moment seeming to come from 
a distance of a mile or more down the gorge. 
The wind was wrong and Matsee could not 
catch the scent; but she knew that sound 
and advanced warily. 

A big cock grouse stepped into an open 
glade, the air chambers on the sides of his 
neck inflated to full capacity, his wings 
trailing and tail spread fanwise like that of 
a strutting turkey, a handsome figure as he 
paraded his charms before his less flashy 
mate. Matsee circled swiftly to come upon 
the strutting grouse from behind the tuft of 
a tiny young spruce. She took advantage 
of every available bit of cover, moving si- 
lently and drawing ever closer to her prey. 
When within ten feet she gathered her 
muscles for the final rush, then pounced 
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with incredible speed. The grouse launched 
into the air, but the flashing form closed 
with him as he cleared the ground. His 
startled mate was off with a roar of wings, 
feathers puffed aloft, fanned by the drum- 
ming wings of the old cock as Matsee’s 
teeth ripped open his throat. 

Anderson, seated on a log fifty yards 
away, had been an interested spectator, 
watching this love-making scene in the 
glade, a domestic picture that presaged an 
increase in his colony. But the promise of a 
brood of dusky grouse to swell the popula- 
tion of the gorge was forever cut short by 
the rush of the lithe killer. 

The four young martens were soon eating 
meat themselves, and Matsee’s killing in- 
creased. Anderson grumbled irritably over 
every fresh evidence of this widespread 
slaughter among the small folk he had pro- 
tected and which he had come to call his 
own, viewing them much as a farmer views 
the poultry that scratch round his yard, 
and if Matsee’s pelt had been other than 
that golden shade he would have put an 
end to her depredations; but he could not 
quite make up his mind to kill her while the 
bright orange fur was unprime and so de- 
stroy his chances of taking it on the trap 
line during the coming fall. He resigned 
himself to her ravages among his colo- 
nists—and these ravages were great. 

He located the nest of a ruffed grouse. 
An adjacent down log furnished a drum- 
ming place for the cock partridge, and An- 
derson frequently repaired to the spot and 
watched the flashy bird strutting on the 
log, his neck ruff distended and the tail 
spread fanwise. There was much argument 
among men as to just how the ruffed grouse 
drummed; some contending that the tips 
of the whirring wings were brought into 
contact with either side of the log and so 
produced the sound, others that the wings 
were fanned against the inflated chest of 
the bird itself and that the body, not the 
log, furnished the sounding board of the 
drum. Time and again the trapper watched 
the cock partridge at his drumming, the 
wings moving slowly at first, then fanning 


with such rapidity that the motion was’ 


blurred. One day Anderson sought the 
spot, but the grouse failed to put in an ap- 
pearance. The scattered eggshells fur- 
nished evidence that some animal had 
made a meal of the eggs; and there were 
feathers to indicate that the hen bird had 
been killed on the nest. 

A family of ground squirrels had grown 
fat and lazy in the little meadow before 
Anderson’s cabin. The trapper fed them 
the scraps from his table and the mother 
squirrel took food from his hand. Two 
chipmunks made hourly trips to the log 
back of the house to search for the food he 
placed there. Then the ground squirrels 
were no longer seen in the meadow and the 
chipmunks came no more to the log. Deep 
in the thicket of tag alders Anderson lo- 
cated the nest and eggs of the shy olive- 
backed thrush, the first he had ever found. 
When he returned again to the spot there 
were feathers about, and the two eggs were 
gone from the nest. 

A hen Franklin’s grouse, the fool hen of 
the hills, clucked fearlessly within a few 
feet of the trapper whenever he neared her 
retreat, the tiny chicks scattering to hide, 
remaining motionless while the intruder 
lingered near, their fluffy bodies blending 
with the litter of the forest floor to a degree 
that rendered them practically indistin- 
guishable. This family, too, disappeared. 
One after another his wild friends were sac- 
rificed to keep life in the ravenous brood of 
young martens. Anderson cursed Matsee 


most cordially, and on a dozen occasions he 
swore to rid the gorge of her presence, but 
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mg silence. The second old 


ls me of an interesting ob- 
le on my last trip to the 
as the trip in which I dis- 
tth Pole. I undoubtedly 
my boatswain’s mate de- 
2 we agreed among us, in 
dirit, never to mention the 
e were just north of Franz- 
ititude 84° 15’, if I remem- 
noticed five seals playing 
t unmethodically, as seals 
‘ey had rolled three large 
d were tossing them back 


if 
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and forth, catching and balancing them on 
their snouts. They would then jump on 
and off blocks of ice, tossing the great snow- 
balls to each other. I interrogated my 
Eskimos; they told me that there was an 
old legend in Franz-Joseph-Land that a 
famous seal trainer, feeling death approach- 
ing, brought back to the Arctic his faithful 
troupe of seals and set them free. Ever 
since, they had been awaiting his return, 
ever hoping, ever yearning, and patheti- 
cally practicing their tricks. How could 
they know that their hope was vain, that 
their loved master would return to them 
nevermore, that never again would his 
hands toss them a shimmering smelt for 
work well done?”’ 

There was a still longer silence, broken at 
last by the first old naturalist: 

“Speaking of fish 4 

“TI think we had better all be going 
now,” said the third old naturalist, rising. 

— Morris BIsHop. 


A Compromise 
(From the Chinese Classics) 


lee Keeper of Monkeys gave warning 

To all the poor Monkeys in sight: 

“T’'ll give you four nuts every morning, 
But only three nuts every night.” 


And oh, how the Monkeys declaimed on 
their woes 

And screamed, ‘‘We will starve on such 
rations as those!”’ 


But while they were scoffing and scorning, 
The Keeper conceded their right 

To all of three nuts every morning 
And also four nuts every night. 


So, praising and thanking the generous man, 


The gratified Monkeys accepted the plan. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 
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Tell your 
you ll fix it— 
but first get a 
Walworth Stillson 


N most houses there are a lot of little 

jobs waiting round for somebody to get 
the right kind of tool and fix them. Most 
of them are things that stick or drip or 
wobble or leak—things you can fix for good 
and all in one short session with a Walworth 
Stillson wrench. Try it on a balky meat 
chopper or the washing machine, and on 
nuts, bolts and pipe connections of all 
kinds. 


The grip of a Walworth Stillson is like a 
thumb and finger of steel with the power of 
a giant behind them. With this wrench in 
your fist you can do whatever you want 
with anything round, square or hexagonal. 
It won’t slip even if you use a piece 
of cloth between the jaws in working 
on polished brass or nickel. 


If this Diamond 
Mark isn’t on your 
wrench, Walworth 
quality isn’t in it 


Hardware dealers sell Walworth Stillsons in all sizes 
from 6 to 48 inches, but the 10-inch wrench—in a handy 
box—is generally the best size for household use. 


WALWORTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago - Cleveland - Glasgow - Kewanee, Ill. - London - New York - Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. - San Francisco - Seattle - Youngstown Plants at Boston and Kewanee 


WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL CO., NEW YORK, Foreign Representative 


WALWORTH 


Stillson Wrench “The Handy Helper 


in Every Home’’ 


: 5 ) 
A complete ie mr 23,000 items 
te of valges (Ne fa sien 
ittings an at ater, Gas, 
Tools a ~ ee Oil and Air 
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Take Your Dentist’s Advice! 


Demonstrating how 
Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush fits the back 
surfaces of the teeth 


Will You have 


Good Teeth 


in 1933? 


Time is too precious to lose. The sooner 
you adopt this tooth-saving brush—the 
more secure you can feel in preserving 


your good teeth. 


There is no other tooth brush just like 
Dr. West's. It is built small ‘to fit the 
tooth structure. With its correctly shaped 
bristles it quickly rids the inter-dental 
spaces of acid-forming debris. And with 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush it is just as easy 
to clean the back surfaces of the teeth 


as the front. 


To clean every part of every tooth by 
the approved from-the- gums method—to 
insure good teeth—to safeguard health— 
you should start this day using Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush. [Approved by thousands 
of leading dentistsand health authorities.} 


Leading dealers sell Dr. West’s Tooth Brushes 
in three sizes. Because the materials and work- 
manship are positively the finest—because the 
bristles are pure Cheung King “‘first-cut”—Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brushes represent supreme value 
at the following standard prices: 


50c 


ADULT’S SIZE 
Youth’s size 35c 
Child’s size 25c 


Cleans 


INST DE 


Cleans 


OUTSIDE 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Numerous 
other patents pending. All rights will be fully protected. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY 


a 


* CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
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SAIL HO! 


(Continued from Page 21) 


and swung into them with nonchalant ease, 
but hardly a youngster got to sleep before 
he had thumped the deck once or twice 
with a loud thud from a height of five or 
six feet. Some of them finally gave up and 
in violation of ship regulations slept on the 
deck, to be discovered and reported by the 
officer of the deck at reveille. 

Few youngsters enjoy the first week of 
a cruise. They are subjected to a gentle 
hazing during their first days at sea. The 
second day out Marmaduke was accosted 
while on watch by a serious and very ear- 
nest youngster who requested of him the 
keys to the fresh-water swimming pool. 

*“Who told you to come to me?”’ he asked. 

“Venus Kent, my squad leader, told me 
that you would have them,” he answered. 

‘Well, I had to turn them over to the 
chief master at arms. Suppose yousee him.” 

The youngster went his way, searching 
for the chief master at arms. That worthy 
sent him to the first lieutenant, who in turn 
forwarded him to the navigator, and he 
progressed to the gunnery officer, the chief 
engineer, the chief surgeon, the executive 
officer, and finally to the captain, who ex- 
ploded so violently at the absurdity of the 
request that the harassed youngster almost 
went overboard from fright. 

At five o’clock in the morning, reveille 
blew and the master at arms hurried through 
the gun-deck compartments, whacking the 
bottoms of the hammocks with a club and 
calling, ‘‘Rise and shine! Heave out, youse 
midshipmen! Showa leg, hit the deck, lash 
and carry!’’ Then each sleepy midship- 
man would tumble from his hammock, fold 
it into a neat roll and lash it up like 
some huge sausage with seven—no more, 
no less—marlinspike hitches around it, and 
stow it in the hammock locker until the 
time when hammocks were piped down in 
the evening. For those who tried to sleep 
in, or failed to be prompt in rising, there 
was much extra duty. 


General Quarters 


Immediately after reveille, turn-to blew 
and the decks were wet down. Then sand 
was sprinkled on the wet teakwood and the 
youngsters fell to holystoning the decks. 
This they did by vigorously pushing fire- 
bricks along the planking by means of mop 
handles fitted into holes in the tops of them. 
After the holystoning the decks were 
scrubbed with heavy scrubbing brushes— 
kiyis, in the Navy—then washed down 
again with the hose, and dried by squee- 
geeing. Thus are the decks of our battle- 
ships kept in their state of creamy-white 
spotlessness. 

The white-painted bulkheads in the com- 
partments had to be washed with soap and 
water and all brasswork had to be shined 
daily. This was all done before breakfast. 
Needless to say, the heavy breakfast of 
baked beans, frankfurters and fried pota- 
toes, bread, jam and black coffee did not 
prove revolting to the tastes of the fastidious 
deckhands. 

After breakfast, work continued until 
nine o’clock; then the daily drills began. 
First came Quarters, which is the general 
muster of the ship’s company. All hands 
except those on duty must be present for 
roll call and inspection—in their freshest, 
cleanest clothes, shoes shined and hair cut 
as per regulations, one inch long in front, 
and no longer anywhere else. 

After Quarters comes General Quarters, 
which is the drill for battle or emergency. 
Every man hurries to his special battle sta- 
tion and in an instant the ship is ready to 
encounter whatever emergency of peace or 
war may arise. There is a variety of other 
drills: Fire drill, collision drill, abandon- 
ship drill, and so on. Every midshipman 
must become so proficient in each drill that 
he functions automatically when the alarm 
sounds. 

In the afternoon they had school until 
about four P.M., after which time they 
could wash their clothes if they weren’t on 
watch or working off extra duty. There 
were movies on the quarter-deck every 
evening. 

There were two youngsters in Marma- 
duke’s squad, roommates, who as plebes 
had roomed across the corridor from Mar- 
maduke and Venus. They had been per- 
sonal attendants to the latter two gentlemen 
and by them had been nicknamed Zip and 
Zap. They went on watch when Marma- 
duke did on the bridge, Zip as lookout in 


The proper procedure for 
on the horizon is as follows 
Lookout: Sail ho! 
BRIDGE: Where away? 
Lookout: Three points 
board bow! 
BRIDGE: Can you make ] 
Lookout: A_ full-rigge 
port tack, close hauled. 
While they were plebes V 
them render a burlesque ont 
entertained themselves by 
variations over their voice ¢ 
One afternoon the t 
bridge in all his white stg 
Things were always rather 
old man was on the brid 
especially tense this day } 
cloud on the old man’s broy 
“Go down to my stater¢ 
me my binoculars, mister!” 
Zap. f 
“T’m on voice-tube watch, 
the youngster in his colossal 
Nothing but swift obedie 
low a command from the s} 
certainly swift obedience th 
after another curt word fro 


& | 
Zip’s Bad Bre 


Hardly had he gone whe 
the voice tube came the 
Now the sighting of anoth 
avery important thing. The: 
to the tube. ¥ 
‘“Where away?’’ he dema 
“Over yonder somewhere 
swered Zip. — 
“What!” rasped the skiy 
ment. . 
“Way over yonder by 
rattled on the unconscious ]| 
The captain could not bi 
“Can you make her out?” | 
“Looks like the south en 
Hiram’s barn to me, you sir’ 
enlightened him. “‘Or mayb 
off the canning factory!” 
Then storm broke, The 
danced with rage. ‘‘ Miste 
Deck!” he roared. “Send 
that lookout and order him 
immediately!” a 
An unexpected sense of 
deeply hidden beneath his ¢ 
led the captain to dismiss t 
gruff reprimand to the a. 
youngster. But Zip would 
for days thereafter every tin 
call ‘‘Can you make her ou 


The ocean in its many m 
the heart of man as can no 0 
the Creator’s lavish genius 
than the cataclysmic spectat 
waves in conflict, or the stir 
a sapphire sea flashing ber 
blue sky, is the amazing bea’ 
lit night in the tropics. Or 
soul-stirring experiences giv' 
of the sea on a man-o’-war Is 
on such a night. | 

Marmaduke stood the m 
the squadron was steamin 
Windward Passage, the stra 
islands of Cuba and Haiti 
the Atlantic to the Carib 
after midnight the moon 
tant and low-lying bulk of: 
vety smoothness was in thea' 
night was almost soundless, 
ble of the engines far below ¢ 
fled whine of a groaning pum 
swish of the waves break 
bow and slithering down th 
ship broke the silence. _ 

The bridge force seeme! 
subdued, speaking little, an 
lowered voices. The helmsm 
wheel, feet wide apart, stocl 
practiced hands playing the 
or left while his bronzed face 
neck were thrown into sha 
shaded lamp of the bin 
seldom took his eyes. 
houetted on each wing 0 
officer of the deck lea 
on the high railing, gaz 


(Continued on 


la his shoulders in_ the 
in from the bridge. 
was his duty. Marma- 


distance was imperative. 
yer position a man stood 
atelegraph, signaling be- 
slower”? or “‘Four turns 
cer of the deck directed. 
) at a time the officer of 
-ye Marmaduke full con- 
mdle the ship unhindered 
into no danger. What 
» feel that this sixteen- 
ister was quivering to an- 
ommand! And how proud 
superior commended him 


sea he learned from the 
ficer as the hours wore on 
mbed higher. The loyal 
utual understanding and 
d founded through such 
2a splendid comradeship 
rs of our Navy, irrespec- 
1e. 

as leaning on the wing 
she ship ahead, when four 
atch came. From a rev- 
‘mother and someone else 
the clear sharp notes of 
ind the long drawn out, 
ill of the bos’n’s mate of 
ave ou-ou-out, th’ starb’d 
sieve th’ whee-ee-eel and 
‘came the calls of the 
light and masthead lights 
sir!” ‘Starboard light 
lights are bright lights, 
nance of the deep and the 
t every true sailorman 
m to depths not often 
eart of the less fortunate 
some brother who strays 
wn fireside. 


idig on Deck 


e lights of the ships ahead 
lights of those astern. Six 
\ plowing smoothly along 

sea, bent on their own 
‘ful of all else. On either 
yres of foreign countries, 
wed their stability and 
protective arm of Amer- 
of law and order that can 
» far places to succor the 
tablish justice and main- 
m integrity only through 
powerful and very mobile 
sonsciousness that he was 
‘vy, and fast becoming an 
‘rained and very valuable 
| Marmaduke a far deeper 
nd humble thankfulness 
iotions that had come to 
iantic mood induced by a 
tropic sea. 


‘n enjoys washing his own 
's a pleasant pastime com- 
dbing his hammock and 
iat he must perform about 
eeks. There is no evading 
st be done, and when the 
All hands scrub bags and 
{a groan the whole ship’s 
‘ch turns out on the fore- 
bags and hammocks, a 
vater and a slab of soap. 
the canvas is spread and 
‘t with fresh water. With 
'g brush, or hand kiyi, the 
ato the cloth, and then a 
dus scrubbing usually suf- 
‘lean. Following this it is 
Qe remainder of the fresh 
a final rinsing with the 


dual laboring uncomfort- 
iate canvas beneath a hot 
at all the devils of per- 
‘tered their combined ef- 
ing him. Naturally some 
Nn others, and it is these 
Progress that wreak havoc 
orderliness of the scene. 

yas standing watch one 
). D. on the bridge while 
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one another’s way, midshipmen and sea- 
men locked elbows, and frequently horns, 
over their work. 

Suddenly a commotion arose among the 
workers. The crowd was too thick for 
the watchers from the bridge to determine 
the nature or cause of it, so the officer of the 
deck called, ‘‘ Junior officer of the deck, go 
down and straighten out that scrap and 
bring me the details.” 

Marmaduke hurried below. By the time 
he got there a ring had formed and two 
half-naked figures were battling in the mid- 
dle of it. 

“‘Gangway!’’ roared Marmaduke as he 
struggled through the crowd and dragged 
the two apart. 

“Well, what are you two fighting about?” 
he demanded, when, to his surprise, he dis- 
covered that the dripping, soap-smeared 
and furiously angry opponents were the 
usually very amicable couple, Zip and Zap. 

The story of the fray and its causes was 
essentially Zip’s story. He had waited in 
line half an hour to draw his allowance of 
one bucket of fresh water. Under the stern 
eye of the bos’n’s mate stationed at the 
valve, he had been doled out his ration to 
the ounce. Then he had hurried to the fore- 
castle and scrambled with the crowd for 
space on the deck in which to work. 

It was Zip’s first experience at hammock 
scrubbing and soon he found his troubles 
manifold. Hammocks are constructed of 
the heaviest obtainable duck, and when dry 
are not much more flexible than sheet iron. 
When they have been wet they take on a 
boardlike stiffness that defies anything ex- 
cept the most heroic treatment. 


Zip Sees Red 


In his experience the youngster labored 
twice as hard and twice as long as he should 
have, and in twice the discomfort and dis- 
tress that the job required, before he had 
expended nearly all his fresh water and 
quite all his patience in bringing the canvas 
to the required degree of cleanliness. Slowly 
he straightened up and eased his aching 
back while he complacently surveyed his 
handiwork. And then the man working on 
his left gave a wide sweep to his kiyi and 
completely spattered the clean hammock 
with the muck of soap and dirt that he was 
working from his own. 

Thesting of thesalt water on hisscratched 
and battered knees and the burn of his sun- 
blistered shoulders were but sweet and 
soothing sensations to the blaze of outraged 
indignation that flamed in Zip’s heart. 
With a desperate effort he controlled him- 
self. It was wise to do so; the careless one 
was a second classman. 

Doggedly he went about cleaning it 
again. But hardly had he begun when the 
worker on his right turned the full force of 
the salt-water hose, a heavy-pressure fire 
hose, on his own work and sent a tide of 
soapy brine across Zip’s hammock. 

Then the harassed youngster went ber- 
serk. And no wonder! For salt water, 
which will not lather soap and is useless as 
a cleanser, serves but to impregnate the 
fabric it strikes with whatever dirt there is 
in or on it. It requires a complete rewash- 
ing in fresh water to counteract a salt-water 
soaking, and Zip had used practically all 
his fresh water. There remained about an 
inch of dirty suds in his bucket. This he 
shot with great violence into the face of the 
wielder of the hose, none other than his 
roommate and closest friend, Zap, his part- 
ner in crime. That surprised young man 
retaliated with the full force of the fire hose, 
and the fight was on! 

The punishment awarded them for fight- 
ing on the forecastle was the scrubbing of 
a hatch cover, five times as big as a ham- 
mock and twice as dirty. 


Dawn one morning showed them the 
blue mountains of Panama on their port 
hand. As the sun rose and dispelled the 
low-lying mist from about the peaks, the 
smoky blueness of the hills changed to a 
rich tropical green. Palm trees fringed the 
shore and leaned seaward over the white 
sandy beach. Here and there a mountain 
stream cataracted into the waters of the 
Caribbean. It was a thrilling scene to even 
the oldest mariner aboard; naturally it 
threw the youngsters into wildest excite- 
ment. 

They were escorted into Colén Harbor by 
a number of airplanes from the naval and 
army air stations. The flagship picked up a 
canal pilot and steamed on up towards the 
Gattn locks. The others came to anchor in 
the harbor to await their turn. 
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Heavy underwear 
is essential for the 
traffic cop— 


biuttreamnise dium. 
weight Lawrence | 
is right for you. & 


OUR ae of the time in winter you are indoors. 


A brisk ten-minute walk morning and evening per- 
haps—and the same when you go out to lunch— 


—the rest of the time in a warm office or house or train 
or closed car. 


Lawrence medium weight is especially designed for the 
average business or professional man. 


An elastic fabric of fine kwitted cotton. Absorbent, 
with tiny air spaces that maintain a layer of warm air 
next the skin, insulating against cold and sudden changes. 


Reaches to the ankles. To the wrists also, if you prefer. 
Sizes to fit the stout or slender. Extra strength in the seams 
assured by finest tailoring. 


Wear Lawrence feather-weight ‘“‘athletics” in the sum- 
mer—and in fall and winter, wear Lawrence medium 
wetght—union and two-piece suits. 


Lawrence Union Suits, 
Vests and Bloomers 
for Women—perfect 
in fit, dainty in tailor- 
ing and finish. 


Ask for Lawrence and always ook for the Lawrence label. 


Union Suits—$1.75 and $2. Shirts and Drawers—$1.00 to $1.25. 
Two qualities—Blue Label, combed yarn, finest quality. Red 
Label—same durability and finish, slightly different yarn. 


All Lawrence garments are knitted—different from the woven or 
muslin type. Tf your dealer hasn’t the particular style you wish, 
please send us his name. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Established 1831 
E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 


LAWRENCE 


“Jatlored Knit 


UNDERWEAR 
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“Sundstrand — 


WITH ADDED FEATURE 


DIRECT SUBTRACTION 
Crhink of it} 


price only 


pny 


regular models 
S125 up 


Another 


cant be done, has been done — 


again Sundstrand 
shows the way" 


os, Prien 
“IKE THIS 


S 427.69-- 
T the recent national business shows in Chicago SUNDSTRAND 
and New York, and in hundreds of offices, stores 
and display rooms where it has been shown, the New DIRECT 
Sundstrand with DIRECT SUBTRACTION has SUBTRACTION 
been pronounced the outstanding adding machine q 
achievement of the time. A wonderful time saver 
Sundstrand DIRECT SUBTRACTION gives new for: 
speed and ease in many kinds of figure work. With ne ae 
it, for example: aoa CCOLUALARES 
BANKS-—add deposits, subtract withdrawals. | — Manufacturers 
RETAILERS—add items purchased, subtract goods — Wholesalers 
returned. 
MANUFACTURERS -—check invoices, subtract dis- — Retailers 
counts; add debits, subtract credits. 
ACCOUNTANTS-—add charges, subtract credits. — Bankers 
INSURANCE COMPANIES—add premiums, sub- —Insurance Com- 
tract return premiums. ‘ 3 
WHOLESALERS—add gross prices, subtract dis- panies 
counts = state Opera- 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—add bushels of grain, sub- Re P 


tract dockage. P e 
SHIPPERS—add gross welehe subtract tare. — Public Service Cor- 
GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES—add present 


meter reading, subtract former meter reading. porahons 
And dozens of other businesses use it in countless — Railroads 
new time- and effort-saving ways. — Government Offices 
Sundstrand direct subtraction is many times faster and easier a. 
chen old machine methods. Nothing to “think” about. No rules — Associations 
t cys 
to follow. You just press the key. Amount ‘ ‘written’ ’ is subtracted — Commission Houses 


and appears with printed proof like this, “427.69—”. Total in 
machine is reduced by just that amount. Items added and listed 


V5 5 i 4 ; _— m- 
in error are instantly corrected by direct subtraction. You multiply Investment Co 


by direct subtraction 50% faster and easier. panies 

The New Sundstrand, at $275, is a remarkable value—about ‘ vf 
half the price heretofore asked for machines so featured. In —Mail Order Con 
addition it has such well known Sundstrand features as: 10-key cerns 


Simplicity, Portability, One-Hand Control, Automatic Column 
Selection, etc. There is a size and style for every requirement. eae 
But get all the facts. Learn why old-time figuring machine 
methods are not good enough for to-day’s needs. Telephone or 
write your nearest Sundstrand office. Or write direct to us. 


Interchangeable Carriages, 
7 to 18 inches wide 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


Ae Sundstrand 


AD DUNGESAND Ter] GURENG Ssh ee renner 
with DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


RSSOAAAREEREEBERSERERE DEEN RE EERE EEEEEEE DET EEEEEEREREE BEREEEE DES EEE EEEEEEEEBEEBEBBB BBE 


INFORMATION COUPON 


Gentlemen: Please send full details of the New Sundstrand with direct subtraction feature. 
Also leaflet, ‘‘ Testimony.” 


Name_ sion 


eo gree ee el 


State_2 = Street “ | a ae 
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| 
| 
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| them at first. 
| prices a thing at ten dollars silver he means 
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Liberty was granted to about half of the 
ship’s company. The liberty party, in their 
dress whites, swarmed through the streets 
of old Col6n, which is Spanish for ‘‘ Colum- 
bus,’”’ and wasa colony that he founded on 
one of his later trips to the New World. 

What a thrill it gave them to ramble 
through the narrow and often dirty streets, 
buying panama hats, silks, parrots, mon- 
keys, and whatever else their fancies and 
the urgent shopkeepers could lead them to 
purchase. Venusdragged Marmadukealong 
until he discovered a dispensary of doubtful 
ice cream and there gorged himself until 
Marmaduke actually feared for his health. 

Midshipmen upon making a shore liberty 
after days at sea in the tropics exhibit a re- 
markable capacity for iced food and drinks, 
fresh vegetables and milk. For a ship’s ice 
plant is totally inadequate to supply ice for 
anything except the preservation of the 
meat and such perishable foods as must be 
carried. After a day or two at sea fresh 
fruit ceases to be. And, of course, fresh 
milk is unheard of. Only a few foreign 
navies carry their own dairies and poultry 
yards to sea with them. Venus became so 
tired of the canned milk served them, and 
acquired such an ingrowing craving for the 
fresh variety that he swore he would kiss 
the first cow he met ashore right square on 
the nose. 

The money system in Panama confused 
If a Panaman merchant 


five dollars gold, or American money, which 
means five of our silver dollars. Venus 
lucidly explained it: ‘‘If he says ten cents 
silver, pay him five cents gold, which is a 
nickel, or five coppers. Savvy?’ 

The native salesmen quoted not two 
prices but four to the recklessly purchasing 
sailors and midshipmen. Marmaduke had 
been warned, and so haggled with a porcine 
hat dealer until he reduced him from fifteen 
dollars to four and a quarter. It was only 
by leaving the shop four times that he didit. 


Coaling in the Tropics 


They were to coal in Gattin Lake, which 
is fresh, and to which they were lifted 
through the three stages of Gattin locks. 
The fresh water causes the barnacles to die 
and fall from aship’s bottom and also affords 
unlimited cleansing facilities. These are 
most necessary after coaling, for from truck 
to keelson, the ship and all aboard are be- 
grimed beyond recognition. 

Very deftly the huge ships were handled 
in the locks. Squat buglike electric cars, 
three or four to the side, worked the lines 
from the vessel and towed it through from 
stage to stage. Clearing the last lock, they 
anchored in the lake and the coal barges 
came alongside. 

The breeches of all the guns wereshrouded 
in protective coverings, as was every other 
piece of mechanism aboard that exposed 
vulnerable working parts to the penetrating 
coal dust. When the coal is roaring aboard, 
tons to the minute, the dust from it has an 
incredibly pernicious penetrative power, 
and utmost precautions must be taken to 
curb it. 

Half in the barges and half of them on 
deck, garbed in every conceivable array of 
cast-off garments, the ship’s force turned to 
with a will on the worst task that falls to the 
lot of the modern mariner, coaling ship. The 
ship’s band occupied an elevated position 
and constantly played enlivening airs. 

Perspiration from the heat and the clouds 
of coal dust that arose soon had each man 
coated in a thick jet-black plaster through 
which his eyes and the clean rim of his lips 
shone with a startling effect. No power of 
clicking typewriter or flourishing pen can 
convey to the landsman an adequate idea of 
the rigors of coaling ship. No one on the 
ship is exempted except the captain. The 
officers directing the work get just as black 
as the workers. The men in the barges 
swing heavy shovels, with which they fill 
five-hundred-pound bags. Several of these 
bags are looped together and picked up by 
the boat crane or one of the whips rigged 
over the side. Swung to the deck above, 
guided by guy lines, the bag is up-ended 
and dumped in or around a manhole from 
which a chute leads to the bunkers below. 

Down the chutes it roars and into the 
bunkers far below decks, where the less for- 
tunate members of the black gang labor un- 
der unbelievable conditions, stowing the coal 
in the corners of the bunkers so that not even 
a hand’s breadth of space shall be wasted. 
Here the heat and noise are terrific. The 
Stygian darkness, feebly fought by portable 
lamps, is made actually tangible by the 
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enlisted personnel and Marmaduke was de- 
termined to maintain as high a standard of 
performance as theirs. 

No breeze came down the ventilators 
from topside. The air was perfectly dead, 
and so thick with coal dust that it was 
hardly possible to see across the fireroom. 
His valve handles were so hot that they 
burned through Marmaduke’s, or rather 
Venus’, gloves. 

Rasp! Rasp! Rasp! sang the shovels of 
the second classmen as they grated across 
the ribbed floor plates. With a clang a fire- 
room door would be kicked open, to reveal 
the white intensity of the flame inside. Full 
in its brilliant glow and withering heat 
these amateur firemen bravely stood and 
spread their coal over the grate. There isa 
science in keeping a fire under a battleship’s 
boiler. The bed of coal must at all places be 
at least six inches thick, and not over eight. 
There must be no air holes, and no large 
clinkers. So in addition to coaling the fires, 
they must be worked with a heavy iron 
rake and much heavier slice bar, shaken up 
and smoothed over, cut and combed. Take 
a boy who has never done this before and 
who has just completed a week of parties 
and dances and late hours, and put him in 
front of an open firebox with a temperature 
of a hundred and twenty to his back and a 
hundred and seventy to his face, hold him 
there while he wrestles with a ninety-pound 
slice bar under a hundred-pound clinker 
until his eyebrows are singed off and his 
gloves are smoldering on his fingers, and 
you can soon tell whether he has in him the 
makings of a man. 


Rigors of the Firerooms 


“Coal, coal, more coal!’’ shouted the 
firemen, and the haggard youngsters flung 
themselves into the darkness and stifling 
closeness of the bunker to pass out more of 
the black abomination that gave quivering 
life to the mighty ship. It was their very first 
experience in a fireroom, a terrible initia- 
tion into the black gang—a most apt name 
for the engineering force. 

Anxiously Marmaduke watched the nee- 
dle in his steam-pressure gauge flicker 
downward. ‘‘Whoop it up, gang, we’re 
Icsing it!’’ he rallied them on to greater 
efforts. The weaker of his firemen and coal 
passers were unsteady on their feet now. 
One youngster collapsed across the bucket 
of coal he was dragging from the bunker. 
Zip and Zap, who were in Marmaduke’s 
shift, threw a bucket of water on him and 
carried him out into a dead fireroom, to 
leave him and dash back to their work. 
Next a second classman pitched headlong 
into the pile of coal he was shoveling from. 
He joined the youngster in the cool fire- 
room, and Marmaduke took over his three 
doors in addition to his water tending. 

An hour later Zip and Zap, stripped to 
the waist and coal-black, were left alone as 
coal passers, and Marmaduke was handling 
one boiler alone, while his last remaining 
fireman, a football player, was doing two 
men’s work on the other. Not a man had 
whimpered or complained or asked for re- 
lief. Each had gone down swinging his 
shovel, fighting the nausea and faintness 
that crept over him. Suddenly Zip dashed 
out in distress, but returned a moment 
later, a bit pale but still plucky. 

‘Just got rid of the ice cream and pie I 
ate ashore this morning!’ he explained 
cheerfully. 

Just as Marmaduke felt his last bit of 
strength going and his frayed nerves snap- 
ping, two of his disabled firemen returned 
to their work. They could have gone on to 
sick bay and turned in, but chose to come 
back and stick out their watch. The other 
second classman could not come back; he 
had worked on nerve long after his strength 
was gone and had to be half carried above 
when the watch was over. Zip and Zap 
went out and revived all the coal passers 
before the end of the watch, so that the re- 
lief came down to find but one man disabled. 


Thus is our officer material tempered and | 


tested in the molding. 

Not all the men who go down to the sea 
in ships as officers of our Navy are blessed 
with the gentleness and ‘broadness one 
would hope to find in them. John Daw 
was one officer who frequently made life un- 
comfortable for the midshipmen and sail- 
ors. He was a bluff, gruff, hard-boiled but 
most efficient sailorman, possessed of a 
choleric temper, a tremendous dignity, and 
a big green parrot. 


One day he sent for Venus and soundly | | 


reprimanded him before half the ship’s 
company for some minor negligence in the 
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What’s your favorite 
Dromedary Date? 


4:00 pM. 
SISTER buys the person- 
al package of Dromedary 


to speed her typewriter 
at the zero hour. 


ENG P.M. 


UNCLE loves his Drome- 
dary Date Soufflé, or often 
just plain dates for dinner. 


7:30 aM. 


FATHER says breakfast isn’t 
complete without Dromedary 
Dates in his cereal. 


11:00 as. 


BROTHER’S favorite sandwich- 
es at school recess are chopped 
Dromedary Dates with cheese. 


fan: 30 po. 


MOTHER finds 
Dromedary 
Dates and milk 
for lunch anutri- 
tious meal with- 
out the fuss. 


11:00 em. 


GRANDFATHER 
invariably takes his 
nightcap of Drome- 
dary Datesand milk. 


Drawn by W. E. HILL tor 
The Hills Brothers Com- 
pany. courtesy New York 
Tribune. 


AND why shouldn’t the 
whole family love Drom- 
edary Dates? They’re 
sweet, meat and medi- 
cine combined. What’s 
your favorite Date? 


Dromedaee 
Dates 


Tue Hirts BRotHErs Company, Beach and Washington Streets, New York 


New York + 


+ Trinidad - Smyrna ° Para 
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handling of his work. The next day he 
made that none too energetic young man 
turn out his whole squad and paint a hot 
smokestack during recreation hours. But 
the finishing blow came when he made 
Venus, whom he discovered sitting in the 
shade on a camp stool directing the work, 
climb up in a bos’n’s chair and swing a 
paintbrush himself. 

‘“‘T’ll fix him!’’ Venus swore to Marma- 
duke that night. 

The next day there was a great furor 
aboard the ship. Johnny Daw’s big green 
parrot was missing. That pestiferous bird 
was the pride and joy of its master, and, if 
anything, was less liked than he. 

A week’s energetic search revealed no 
parrot. Marmaduke noticed that: Venus 
would be missing for several hours daily. 
Curiosity led him to follow his perspicacious 
partner, but he got only as far as the door 
to an empty storeroom, which Venus en- 
tered and locked behind him. 

One morning at quarters the whole ship’s 
company was marched back to the quarter- 
deck to hear some special order read. The 
captain, the exec., the gunnery officer, the 
chief engineer, the first lieutenant, and 
the doctor stoodina group. After the order 
was read the captain made a short talk, 
announcing at the close that the first lieu- 
tenant had a few remarks to make concern- 
ing routine for keeping the ship clean. 

With a rasp and a snort Johnny Daw 
cleared his throat and looked out over the 
sea of patently unfriendly faces. 

“Men,” he began, “‘I have a few word 
to say ae 

mo hell with you, Johnny Daw! Pipe 
down!” squawked a raucous voice. 

The first lieutenant’s jaw dropped. Then 
his gaze fastened on his beloved Polly sit- 
ting on the edge of a hatch opening to the 
deck below. 

“Polly, come here,’’ he called over the 
tittering that came from the crowd. 

“Go to hell, go to hell, go to hell, Johnny 
Daw!” croaked back Polly. And the whole 
ship’s company roared. Even the captain 
and the exec. laughed. 

“T told you I’d fix him,” was Venus’ 
noncommittal comment; but he further 
confided to Marmaduke: ‘“‘I almost had to 
starve that bird to death before he would 
learn it. But it will take six months to 
break him of it!” 


“First Class Dignity”’ 


Seattle was their next stop, a delightful 
port, where they enjoyed to the fullest the 
open-hearted hospitality of the Northwest. 
Then down the coast to San Francisco for a 
week, and on to Los Angeles, where they 
were entertained by the Hollywood folk. 
After three daysin San Diego they steamed 
southward. 

A long hot run it was down the west coast 
of Mexico and Central America to Panama. 
The heat became so intense that the fire- 
room force suffered grievously. Finally 
word was ‘passed that the first classmen in 
the black gang would have to turn to in the 
bunkers, striking down coal. This, if pos- 
sible,.is worse than either fireroom work or 
coaling ship. And up went a howl of pro- 
test from the first classmen. Weren’t they 
almost officers, doing junior-officer duty, 
entitled to junior-officer consideration? 
Who were they that they should strike 
down coal, the most menial of jobs in the 
black gang? 

Marmaduke and Venus were in the com- 
mittee that waited on Van, the chief engi- 
neer, to protest. 

“Sir,” they argued, “‘we’re first class- 
men; surely you don’t mean for us to do 
that work. We did our bit on our youngster 
and second-class cruises, but 

“T’ll give you ten minutes to get in those 
bunkers!’ roared the irate chief. ‘First 
class dignity? Dignity hell! This ship’s 
got to move, and it takes coal to move her, 
and it takes you to move the coal! Now 
get!” 

They got. ‘“‘Here’s where I come down 
to a perfect thirty-six,”’ gasped Venus as he 
slid through a manhole into the stifling 
blackness of a bunker. 

Once more they steamed past Taboga 
Island and Fort Amador into Balboa Har- 
bor and straight to the coal dock. They 
coaled all night, and had field day, which is 
a general cleaning of the ship, until noon 
the next day. Then liberty was granted, 
and Marmaduke and Venus hurried ashore 
for their last shopping tour in Panama. 
They returned on the stroke of midnight 
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“Well, it’s a likable lie.” 

“Tt’s a lie all the same, and I’ll give him 
the devil.” 

“Oh no, you won’t. The kid lied for you, 
old man; perjured himself like a gentleman. 
Now you go and get it out of him. It’ll do 
you both good.”” They had arrived at the 
house. 

“Where is the little cuss?”’ Phil was 
trying without success to seem calm and 
casual, 

““He’s no longer little. You won’t know 
him. He’s come into his heritage of good 
looks at last.” 

“For God’s sake, shut up and tell me 
where to find him.” 

Fielding laughed. “Upstairs, second 
door on the left. I won’t butt in on this 
business. It’s up to you now.” But Phil 
did not wait to hear all that. 

Not finding his namesake and glancing 
about at the intimate possessions of his 
little-known son, Phil was surprised to see 
a sheath of letters on the table, bearing his 
own engraved stamp at the top. 

“That’s odd,” he thought. “ Who’s been 
writing to him on my paper?”’ He had for- 
gotten the presentation box of stationery. 
His eye was caught by these words neatly 
typed, ‘My beloved son.”” At the bottom 
of the page he saw, “ Your faithful friend 
and father.’”’ He picked the letter up and 
read it. 


As I told you in my last, I am counting the 
days until we get together again and go up to 
Canada on another canoe trip, just you and I 
alone this time without any guide. You have 
become such a good camper now that we don’t 
want any greasy Indian guides around. I am 
glad that you are a good camper. I don’t care 
what you say, I’d rather go to the woods with 
you than Billy Norton or anybody because you 
and I are not like ordinary father and sons; we 
are congenial friends. Of course you are pretty 
young to be a friend of mine and you may be 
an ugly and unattractive kid, but you are mine 
all the same, and I’m just crazy about you. 
They say I neglect you, but you know better. 
All these letters prove it. Your faithful friend 
and father. 


Junior’s father picked up the rest of the 
letters and, with the strangest sensations a 
father ever had, read them all. 


Perhaps it was telepathy. Junior sud- 
denly remembered that he had left the 
letters exposed upon the table. His father 
would go upstairs after the talk with Mr. 


| Fielding, to disown him. He would find 


those incriminating letters. Then when 
they found his body his father would know 
that his son was not only a liar and a forger 
but a coward and a quitter. In all his life 
his father had never been afraid of any- 
thing. If his father were in his place what 
would he do? 

That saved him. He dumped out the 
stones and ran back to the room. He 
would face it. 

Phil was aware that a tall slender youth 
with a quick elastic stride had entered the 
room and had stopped abruptly by the door, 
staring at him. There were reasons why he 
preferred not to raise his face at present, 
but this boy’s figure was unrecognizably 
tall and strong, and Phil was in no mood to 
let a young stranger come in upon him 
now. 

“What do you want?” he asked gruffly, 
still seated, still holding the letters. 

There was no answer. Junior had never 
seen a father disown a son, but he guessed 
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that was the way it was done. He saw the 
letters in his father’s hands. Certainly, 
this was being disowned. 

The boy took a step forward. ‘ Well, 
anyway,” he said, maintaining a defiant 
dignity in his disgrace, ‘‘no one else has 
seen those letters, so you won’t be com- 
promised, father.’”’ The boy was a great 
reader, and had often heard of compro- 
mising letters. ~ 

Phil sprang up from his chair, dropped 
the letters and gazed into the fine sensitive 
face, a beautiful face, it seemed to him now, 
quivering, but held bravely up to meet his 
sentence like a soldier. 

Junior could now see that his father’s 
strong face was also quivering, but misun- 
derstood the reason for his emotion. There 
was a silence while Phil gained control of 
his voice. Then he said, still gazing at the 
boy, ‘““But how did you know I felt that 
way about you?”’ 

“What way?” 

“Those letters. I’ve read them. I wish 
to God I’d written them.” 

Junior, usually so quick, still could not 
get it right. ‘‘You mean, you’re going to 
forgive me for lying about you?” 

“Lying about me! Why, boy, you’ve 
told the truth about me. I didn’t know 
how. Can you forgive me for that?” 

Now Junior was getting it. His face was 
lighting up. “‘Why, father,” he began, and 
faltered. ‘‘Why, father—why, father—you 
really like me!”’ 

Junior felt strong hands gripping his 
shoulders and once more the vivid recollec- 
tion of the street boys and the big man 
who comforted him. “ You know what one 
of those letters says, Junior—I’m just crazy 
about you.” 

“Oh, father, why didn’t you ever tell 
me?” 

“Well, what’s the use of having a great 
writer in the family anyway!” 

They laughed and looked at each other 
and found that the strange thing that kept 
them apart was gone forever. In the future 
they might differ, quarrel even, but the 
veil between them was torn asunder at last. 

The rest of the boys had finished dinner 
when Junior came down, leading in his tall 
bronzed father with the perfectly fitting 
clothes and the romantic scar on his hand- 
some face. 

“‘Say, fellows, wait a minute. I want you 
to know my father.”’ He did it quite as if 
accustomed to it, but Mrs. Fielding down 
at the end of the table could see that father 
and son both were reeking with pride. 
“‘He’s my son; I’m his father.” 

“So this is Blackie?” said Phil. ‘‘Did 
you give him that message in my last 
letter?’? Even his father could lie when 
he wanted to. 

“Sorry, I forgot.” 

Phil turned and gave his old classmate a 
shameless wink. ‘“‘I can’t really blame the 
kid. Iwrite him such awfully long letters.” 

“Father just landed from South Amer- 
ica yesterday,” Junior was explaining to 
Smithy. ‘“‘So he hurried right up here.” 

“You see we’re starting for the Canadian 
Rockies tomorrow,” said Phil. ‘‘This fel- 
low’s got an impudent idea that he can 
out-cast the old man now, but I’ll show him 
his place.” 

Mr. Fielding took the floor. ‘Junior 
ought to get some good material for the 
magazine up there,’”’ he said. ‘Boys, he’s 


going to be one of the editors next year.” 
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Home Keerung Hearts 
‘are Happiest~MOKCAN 


The 440 pages of this great 

book are literally a gold mine 

of home building ideas and 
suggestions. 


What a vast difference in homes! 

Some seem to have been merely 
built. Others plainly show that they 
have been carefully planned; they 
give real meaning to the sentiment of 
“Home, Sweet Home.’”’ Don’t take 
chances. 
Master Book—“ Building with Assur- 
ance’’ (Second Edition)—and know 
the hows and the whys of every step. 
This great book was written expressly 
for home builders—is literally filled 
with practical building help—with 
ideas, plans and methods that you can 
actually USE—to help you plan ahead 
wisely, reduce waste, guard against 


loss and save money. 
Ported bouollh 
“mou 
‘* Building with Assurance’’ contains 
a wealth of beautiful homes 


There are homes of every type, to fit every 

pocketbook—from $3,000 to $50,000. 
There are French, Spanish, Modern, Western 
and other bungalows; Georgian, Victorian, 
Tudor, American, Colonial and other houses. 
All are shown in beautiful colors, with floor 
plans. You get the help of authorities in ar- 
ranging living room, dining room, bedroom, 
hall, etc. Also on interior decoration, floor 
coverings, lighting, heating, plumbing, land- 
scaping, etc. You get the help you need in 
attractive, interesting, USABLE form. 


Thousands of home builders praise 
the Master Book 


Letters have been received from all over the 
world, praising ‘‘ Building with Assurance.’ 
They say, for example: 

“Tt is truly a master building book" 
‘Just what home builders need’’ 
“Certainly a remarkable book" 
“Surpasses any book of its kind’’ 
*The book is a revelation” 

“Makes home planning much easier” 
“The homes shown are wonderful"’ 

Over 15,000 architects, contractors and 
dealers endorse and use it for daily reference. 
It is a veritable encyclopedia of home building 
facts and ideas. 
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Mail the coupon today for prospectus 


Get this big, fine 440-page. 


“Building with Assurance"’ (Second Edition) is 
not for general distribution. It is for earnest home 
lovers. Our prospectus tells all about it—shows beau- 
tiful homes with floor plans, reproduces actual pages, 
letters from readers, etc. The prospectus is gladly 
sent to those who mail the coupon. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 

COUPON ] 

Address nearest office, Dept. N-11 | 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Il. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland | 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me at 
once a copy of your beautiful prospectus, which de- 
scribes *‘ Building with Assurance." 
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Iron Clad 
No. 501 


Colors: 
Black 
White 
Grey 
African Brown 
Navy 


Price: 
50¢ per pair 
(East of the Rockies) 


Sizes: 9 to 114% 


Is it Silk ? 


Paget invariably asks that about 
Iron Clad No. 501 although the price 
is only fifty centsapair. Aspecial artificial 
silk yarn plaited over mercerized yarn 
gives these socks a glossy, silk-like appear- 
ance and a soft silk-like texture. 

They have the dressiness of silk and yet 
wear like iron. You will find Iron Clads 
always re-inforced at the points of hardest 
wear. No. 501 has a double sole, high 
spliced heel and extended toe. 

If your dealer hasn’t this sock, write us 
enclosing remittance and stating size and 
color wanted. We'll send your order 
promptly, postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Company 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 


PENDING money you need 


for real boys’ fun—we’ll pay 
you that every week as commis- 
sion for selling The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Youcan earn as much 
as you want, and we'll help you, 
as we help 40,000 other boys (in 
U. S. A.). Interested? - Then 
mail this coupon—TODAY! 


To Get the Bill Paid—MAIL THIS 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division 
620 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Bill-Payers: You can start paying my fun bills 
RIGHT NOW (dad says so, too). Help me start 
selling The Post! 


Your Name Here. 


Street Address 
City. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell a unique line of advertising novelties on a liberal 
commission basis. Highest references required. 


STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 5 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 
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I BEAT THE BUILDING GAMIE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


houses it is a gloomy, damp forest of pipes, 
coal bins and preserved fruit. We intended 
to have no cellar at all, but we had to have 
a foundation; and since our lot slopes five 
and a half feet in the length of the house, 
we were able to excavate two feet, put in 
windows in the foundation walls and make 
aroom. When we got well into it we saw 
that we had a room twelve by nineteen, 
which could be furred off and plastered. In 
that we could put the heater and the coal 
bin, as well as the hot-water heater, par- 
tition it off and have a brilliant dry room 
left besides. 

It is the most popular room in the house. 
It is astudy. The infant was easily taught 
to keep out—a thing which would have been 
impossible had the stairway been in the 
room above. 

The plan of this house is the worst thing, 
theoretically, that the layman can indulge 
in. It is an amateur plan. I hold no brief 
for it except to say that it worked out 
beautifully and that my bills of cost were 
low. I donot let my right hand know what 
my left is doing, for my right sings the 
praises of the scientist and technician, the 
chemist, the architect, the contractor. But 
my left built a house, not cheaper than they 
could, but cheaper than they would. They 
cannot afford to build as I did. They might 
be accused of poor workmanship. But then 
they never have to pay the overhead; I 
knew that I would have to. So it is that 
though I know I beat the building game for 
my own purpose, I do not expect the tech- 
nician to admit that I did. 

Having decided upon the dimensions and 
the plan of our house, I went out as the 
family representative and searched for lum- 
ber. I did not call on my local lumberyard 
for an estimate. I went to the secondhand 
dealer. Secondhand lumber looks like 
something the Japanese earthquakes have 
dealt with, except that the nails have been 
pulled out. This hunch about it was 
straight out of my boyhood. When I was 
an adolescent I got a job with the contractor 
who was wrecking the old high school back 
in my Wisconsin home town. I pulled nails 
for a couple of months for seventy-five 
cents a day, in a day when a dollar a day 
was mighty fine pay, as the old ditty runs. I 
remembered that stuff as being well seasoned 
and sound. I remembered how carefully 
it was saved in those days when lum- 
ber was so cheap they used it for nothing 
except barns. I figured it was good enough 
for the stronger members of my dwelling. 
I hunted up the stuff. I found that there 
are dealers in such material in almost every 
city of the United States, and in New York 
a hundred or more, and that especially in 
the regions near army-camp locations there 
is a raft of it on the market. 


Secondhand Lumber 


Some of this stuff it pays to buy and 
have shipped to you—an easy thing to do, 
because there are dealers everywhere who 
handle mail orders. Some of the stuff it dis- 
tinctly does not pay to buy and the dealers 
were frank to say so. Anyway, I made up 
a carload. I bought doors and door frames, 
subflooring, top flooring for unimportant 
rooms, windows and window frames, 
sheathing, joists, studs and girders. I could 
have procured much more of my stuff that 
way, but when I had made up my carload 
I stopped, thinking I would not need more 
material which could be bought second- 
hand. I could have bought the entire roof 
and the material for the garage, but I 
missed those bets. We did not expect to 
have enough money to build the garage in 
those first days. 

And as a matter of fact, the cheapest 
lumber, such as that under the shingles or 
composition material on a roof, can be 
bought new and will be delivered to your 
door about as cheaply as the old stuff. 
When you buy secondhand your dealer is 
likely to be at a distance, as in our case, 
making it necessary to pay freight and truck 
charges at your own end. But on the other 
hand, much of the material I bought was 
just the right length and did not need to be 
cut. The studs fitted. The stringers could be 
matched. Something may have been saved 
there. At any rate, when my carload of stuff 
was on the ground, and I figured its total 
cost, a local contractor asked me about it. 

When I said that the carload had cost me 
$700 delivered he whistled and said, “‘ There 
is $2000 worth here.”’ 


e 
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I don’t believe it, but I don’t know. 
Prices.are certainly awfully high. The lum- 
berman from whom I bought some special 
doors, new flooring, the roof, extra win- 
dows, sheet plaster, siding and the materials 
for the garage insisted that I saved very 
little. We might put it this way: The stuff 
I got from him, as you will note in my bill 
of particulars later on, also cost me a little 
over $700 delivered. Some of it was cheap 
stuff, too, but I certainly got more bulk for 
my money the first time. 

Right here I ought to say, too, that one 
commonly feared bogy did not exist for me. 
I did not expect to incur the displeasure of 
the local lumber dealer, even though he 
knew I bought the secondhand stuff. He 
would have liked to convince me that I had 
made an error. But he was glad to get what 
business I was able to give him. He gave 
me credit when I needed it, just as did the 
secondhand dealer. It seems to me that the 
fear of offending people by the methods you 
choose to pursue is highly exaggerated as 
long as the buyer doesn’t go around brag- 
ging. My air was one of humiliation—isn’t 
it too bad I had to buy secondhand stuff for 
my house?—although secretly I was as 
elated as any woman at a bargain counter 
anywhere. That love of an advantageous 
purchase isn’t any more feminine than it is 
masculine. 


Saving on Masonry 


While I waited for the carload of ma- 
terials to arrive I shopped around to make a 
contract for my foundation. Little good 
that did, because it was only by luck that 
I managed to find masons who were not too 
busy to spare me a week or two. The labor 
shortage all through was the greatest diffi- 
culty I had to face. But I did make a con- 
tract. The best I could get was the promise 
to do a good job and to charge me forty-five 
cents a cubic foot for the finished foun- 
dation. The contractor wanted to make 
the wall eighteen inches thick above ground, 
increasing the cost to me by an actual 50 
per cent. There was a lot of wall above 
ground because of the dip of the land. One 
of my books, by a civil engineer, told me 
that a wall should be fifteen to eighteen 
inches underground and may—for a wooden 
house, at least—be not more than twelve 
inches thick the rest of the way. Since I was 
paying by the cubic foot, you see the saving 
arrived at through this lucky piece of 
knowledge. The price my mason gave me 
for the wall was in consideration of my fur- 
nishing the field stone for it. If he fur- 
nished it himself, his price for the wall was 
to be sixty cents a cubic foot. . Somewhere 
in school I had learned that there are 
twenty-seven cubic feet to the cubic yard, 
so with the aid of a pencil I saw that his 
extra fifteen cents a foot for rock figured to 
four dollars a yard for stone. The local 
price is two and a half, delivered, or a sav- 
ing on my material of approximately sixty 
dollars. 

That does not mean that my mason was 
not a perfectly honest man. He is one of 
my good friends today, and a man after my 
own heart in almost every way. But he is 
working for a profit, which in this case was 
to have been sixty dollars for his manage- 
ment in having the stone brought up to my 
foundation. I managed that matter myself. 
I must have put ina half day at least taking 
care of that item—we had decided not to 
use the field-stone wall on the property. But 
I did it in the evening after coming home 
from my office. So I rightfully took the 
sixty dollars’ profit, meaning a saving in the 
cost of our house. This whole detail is out- 
lined here because it is a characteristic sav- 
ing. It is the real heart and soul of the 
whole business of being an amateur con- 
tractor, of building a house, as I did, far 
under the conventional cost. 

There were many, many of these items, 
some of which can be told as we follow 
through, but a lot which I cannot hope to 
remember. To me they are the savings of 
extra or spare-time work, the most profit- 
able spare-time work I ever undertook. 
They in turn are often dependent upon 
being able to establish credit. The con- 
tractor is getting a banking profit as well as 
his handling profit. He has credit with the 
banks for his operations, or if not he is 
using his own resources. You must do the 
same, from your savings account, from your 
bank or from persons who will extend 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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and we will send you the book direct for 
50c. Or enclose a dollar bill for both the 
Dance Folio and ‘‘Good Old Timers,”’ the 
famous book that gives you seventy-five 
oldtime songs and choruses that every- 
body likes to play and sing over 

and over again! Buy them from A>, 
your dealer—or send for 
them today! For yourself * 
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one-steps and blues. All are dance-hits you want 
for winter-night parties and impromptu dancing — 
printed in standard sheet music size, complete 
with every note. All are endorsed by Paul 
Whiteman, the King of all dance music! 


If you bought these tunes individually, they would cost 
you many dollars. The book costs you only fifty cents. 
Thirty dance-hits for less than the price of two. 
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Why he uses a 
Hush-A-Phone 


He is a prominent Connecticut con- 
tractor. Recently while telephoning 
about an important construction job 
the friend of a competitor overheard 
the last ten words of his message. These 
ten words were repeated to his compet- 
itor and the contractor lost the job and 
$50,000. Now he uses a Hush-A-Phone. 

People are unconscious eavesdroppers. They over- 
bear what you say over the phone without intending 
to. Many business leaks are directly traceable to 


unguarded phone talks and the thoughtless gossip of 
unintentional eavesdroppers. 


The Hush-A-Phone removes this hazard from 
business. It enables you to speak confidentially over 
the phone right at your desk —those about you can- 
not distinguish a word you say. It is not a perma- 
nent attachment—slips instantly on and off the mouth- 
piece of any phone. 


The Hush-A-Phone has three important functions. 
It gives: 


Voice Privacy—People three feet from you 
can’t hear a word you say. 


Office Quiet—Your voice does not escape 
into the room to disturb other workers. 


Clear Transmission of Messages—All 
outside noises are kept out of the transmitter— 
a valuable feature for long distance calls or 
when phoning in noisy places. 


The Hush-A-Phone Corporation has agents in 
all important cities. Write for free demonstration on 
your own phone or mail us this ad attached to your 
letterhead and we will send you our free booklet 
**Howto make your desk-phone as private asa booth.” 


THE HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
19 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Dealers—Ifyou’ renot already 
handling Wallace Pencils, ask 
your Jobber for particulars. 


WALLACE PENCIL CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


WALLACE 
PENCILS 


with the Points that Please 


| located one forty miles from us. 
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credit to you. They in turn usually get 
their credit from the banks. I was aston- 
ished to find how willing they are to extend 
this credit to you. And yet why should 
they not? The automobile dealer and the 
musical-instrument man, as well as most 
dealers in goods, work on this plan as a mat- 
ter of course. So does a large proportion of 
the big businesses of the country. As never 
before, I understood from the lessons 
learned in being my own contractor how 
business is done on credit throughout the 
world. I had known the fact, of course, but 
I had never seen it really in operation. 
There isn’t a fraction of enough currency 
extant to carry on the business of the United 
States on a cash basis. 

With the foundation of the house up and 
in readiness for the attack of the carpenters, 
the plan thoroughly decided upon of course, 
we had to get men. For a while it did not 
look possible to hire a carpenter, let alone 
two, which we felt we needed. We finally 
He had a 
friend who always worked with him. He 
wanted 50 per cent more than union wages, 
or twelve a day. His companion wanted 
ten. The union rate was eight. The twelve- 
dollar man was capable of being the fore- 


| man and I was to give him one laborer at 


five dollars a day. These three were to 
frame the house and garage. But the two 
from Jersey City had either to be boarded 
six days a week and their car fare paid home 
for the week-end, or else they were to com- 
mute that long journey every day. Their 
commutation figured to about a dollar a 
day apiece, and we arranged for that as the 
cheaper way. So my men cost me eleven 
dollars and thirteen dollars respectively. 
With the laborer, my pay roll ran to about 
$160 a week. 

That is my specific misfortune, for I 
might have saved $200 or $300 had I been 
able to get men at regular wages, or a dollar 
or two above the scale. I should have been 
able to do so had we not been in such a great 
hurry to get a place to live. We had to 
move on June first and we did not get 
started until the frost was out of the ground. 
The foundation took about two weeks and 
the rest of the house and the garage a little 
less than two months. The secondhand 
lumber arrived, the carpenters went on the 
job and almost like magic the rough frame- 
work rose. The men went ahead as though 
they knew their jobs. I saw them each 
morning before I left for my office, dis- 
cussed the job for five minutes, made what 
little decisions were up to me, ordered the 
materials they asked for and then forgot 
about it for the day. Each evening when I 
got back I looked over what had been done. 
Once I had to be away for ten days while 
they went on. My wife took my place, 
ordered what they asked, consulted with 
them. 


Faithful Workers 


Perhaps your head like mine has been full 
of the idea that the modern artisan is a 
loafer and a cheat. Perhaps you are con- 
vinced by the paragraph above that I was 
just a lucky idiot to have conscientious, 
well-trained men on the job. I wish I could 
cry from the mountain tops that such is not 
the fact. I have had a lot of experience 
with workmen since, and I am full of the 
theory that the overwhelming majority of 
workmen are more honest and more inter- 
ested in their work than most office people. 
I have employed men who were noted as 
soldierers and had them work as hard as 
anybody could have asked. 

The secret of it is being a human being 
with them, treating them with the respect 
to which they are entitled and making sure 
that they are getting some personal rewards 
besides the mere pay envelope. Obviously, 
these men knew their jobs much better than 
I knew them. I pretended no superior 
knowledge. I tried to be sensible and re- 
sponsible and to respond to their sugges- 
tions. When I disagreed I offered to 
shoulder the loss in time or materials in- 
volved—in their opinions—in doing it my 
way. Those three men built my house and 
they know it. They are proud. They kept 
reassuring me as they went along that it was 
going to be strong and handsome. The 
laborer spent at least half his time grading 
and working outside. He had ideas on how 
it should be done. The carpenters could 
not use all his time, so the pact we made 
was for him to do odd jobs such as building 
dry grade walls when he had time. He 
became more and more full of suggestions. 
Together we combed his ideas and mine and 
decided which to use. 
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In spite of this miracle—which I discov- 
ered half by accident, of course—I was still 
the suspicious amateur. I confess, although 
I am ashamed of it, that I watched those 
men from afar at times when they did not 
know I was watching. I sneaked upon 
them like a private detective, at various 
hours of the day, half a dozen times just to 
make sure that I was not being made a 
fool of. The clang of shovel on rocky soil, 
the ring of hammer striking nails square on 
the head, the call of a voice, ‘‘Hey, Jack, 
bring up that two-by-four over by the nail 
keg. Make it snappy,” invariably met my 
ears. 

My whole faith in human nature, half 
destroyed by some unfortunate business 
deals with unscrupulous men, was restored. 
These chaps were honest, and so have been 
all the men I have continued to use. Once 
or twice I hit a bad one. You can tell him 
often as not by the way he is treated by his 
fellow workers. Their pride of achievement 
is hurt by the delay due to one sluggard. 
When I came back home after my ten-day 
trip Gus was right after me. 

“Oh,” he said, “I wish you had been 
here to see how long that porch rail took! 
I had to dress each piece with a plane. I’m 
afraid you may think there is not so much 
done as there should be.”’ 

Then he called my wife in to obtain her 
evidence. She told me when we were alone 
that he was worried all the time I was gone 
because the work seemed to be going too 
slowly, and that he actually hurried it 
along at top speed, faster even than when 
I had been there. 


The Matter of Plumbing 


This may seem a hopelessly optimistic 
view. I submit that it is my experience and 
that it interlocks perfectly with my own 
theory of the matter. I think the loafing 
worker is due to the low-grade foreman or a 
shortsighted policy in management. I 
think the worker of today has the same 
pride of achievement that the old-time 
guild worker of England had, the man who 
signed his work with his mark on the corner 
stones of masonry walls. As to whether or 
not they get more money than they should, 
or are not so well trained as they used to be, 
I can make no generalization. I got my 
money’s worth, but that is merely a par- 
ticular instance from which I dare not 
generalize. 

On many of the adjuncts to a house it 
certainly cannot pay to try to save money 
except so far as you want to drive indi- 
vidual bargains if you can. I did not play 
with that very much. I did get two or three 
estimates on the plumbing, the electric 
lighting and the heating. I checked those 
estimates with estimated costs charged my 
friends under fairly similar conditions. 
I learned, for instance, about what were 
the usual charges per electric outlet in my 
territory. I found that a good contractor 
bid a little lower than the amount I had 
expected. The heating went the opposite 
way, and since we wanted hot-water heat, 
it proved the most expensive accessory, one 
for which we paid as much as you would for 
a much more expensive house of the same 
size. 

At the plumbing bids I rebelled. I went 
through the half-finished roof of my house 
almost literally when I opened those offers 
to do my work. It seemed to me that the 
prices asked were at least double what they 
should have been. I looked up prices. The 
more I studied the more certain I became. In 
the whole course of my building operation 
the incident of the plumbing represents 
the one time I threw caution to the winds 
and blew myself to one grand, red-faced, 
high-tension rage. 

The bids were for supplying and install- 
ing a bathroom, a kitchen sink, a shower 
bath and a hot-water heating system. I 
asked one man if he would separate the 
items of the various appliances from the 
other supplies and labor. He did so. Then 
I went out to shop. I know that theoret- 
ically there are no seconds or slightly dam- 
aged bathtubs, closets, sinks and other 
things on the United States market. The 
seconds supposedly are shipped for export. 
Perhaps all of them aren’t. I don’t know 
the secrets of the industry. Maybe I got 
stung with seconds, but I do not think so. 
Ibought a bathroom outfit on Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York—not the smallest, cheap- 
est stuff, either—for seventy-six dollars, 
or less than half the price on my lowest 
bid. Add the kitchen sink, the hot-water 
tank and the kerosene water heater and 
the whole bill was under $180, including as 
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THE SATURDAY 


good a shower-bath head as I have ever 
noticed. I made no bargain. I merely 
walked into a plumbing-supply house, paid 
twenty dollars on the order, agreed to pay 
a sight draft on arrival, and asked for 
immediate delivery. The whole thing came 
by freight within forty-eight hours—thirty- 
five miles—and was brought from the sta- 
tion to the house by motor truck. The 
delivery charges were under ten dollars. On 
the estimates, which were not for better 
materials at all, I saved $140. 

Perhaps I got stung. I don’t know. I 
don’t care—except that they look and be- 
have well. Nothing is broken. Everything 
is satisfactory. 

hen I went out and hired my own 
plumber, asking him to supply pipe and 
other necessary fittings. I asked him how 
much he thought it would all come to. 
I told him I wanted merely to be prepared 
for his bill. I did not want an estimate to 
hold him. He figured it at about $160. His 
bill was almost $190. My plumbing thus 
cost me just over $300. My lowest contract 
bid had been $643. 

I cannot explain this incident. I can see 
no reason for it. It is the one thing about 
my building of the cottage that smacks of 
an attempt to gyp me. But after I had 
gone around this job, my heating con- 
tractor, who had put in one of the high 
plumbing bids, looked over my completed 
water system and said, ‘‘I did the heating, 
but don’t tell anyone I did the plumbing. 
Lord, what a job!” 

Maybe so. Perhaps his practiced eye 
doesn’t like the joints or the way the pipe 
runs. But I had told him I wanted no 
fancy work or prices, merely good value for 
as little money as was consistent with ma- 
terial satisfaction. That I know I got. I do 
not know that the plumbers he would have 
sent would have been any better than the 
one who did my job. As a matter of fact, 
I think that bird was alibi-ing himself and 
spoofing me. Well, he is a good man, and 
many a good man is in business for the 
money there is init. Iam. 


Saving on Flooring 


Just as the plumbing was not to be 
fancy, neither were the floors nor the trim. 
My economically inclined philosophy is 
that we spend too much money on frills in 
building our houses. So I used plain white 
pine boards for whatever trim was neces- 
sary. They cost aplenty, and I like them 
better than stuff with the added cost of 
millwork on them. I should like them bet- 
ter fitted than ours are, but our trim was 
put on by my carpenters, not by joiners. It 
probably would have cost us $500 more to 
have made the trim beautiful. No profes- 
sional house builder would do it as we had it 
done. There are occasional angles slightly 
askew. I warned you in the beginning that 
we put economy first. Yet after all it is the 
ensemble that counts, and that is good. 

The floors are cheap and have not been 
hand-worked enough. The new stuff, for 
the living room, was the cheapest flooring 
on the KEastern-seaboard market, North 
Carolina pine Number Two, or second 
grade. We saved perhaps $150 on that one 
room, which is twenty-six by thirteen feet. 
But the floor, since it has been stained and 
waxed, is rather handsome than ugly. The 
cottage has no pretenses and the floor fits 
it. The other rooms are floored with the 
secondhand stuff, and that looks remark- 
ably well after a coat of stain and wax. 

In the living room we used a two-coat 
instead of a three-coat plaster—float finish, 
or sand finish, it is called. It is a bit rough 


_ in work as well as being like sandpaper to 
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the touch. As a matter of fact, we have had 
more favorable comment on it than on any 
other ordinary feature of the house—be- 
yond the beauty of the living-room pro- 
portions. 

It was amazingly cheap, a very light 
gray in color—gypsum color—a bit spotty. 
It might be painted, papered or kalsomined, 
but we are letting it stay in the netural, 
partly because it costs nothing this way and 
partly because we find that we like it and 
that other people think it beautiful. As it 
ages it will improve. Perhaps we shall get 
tired of it, but perhaps we won’t. 

Most of our trim is painted, the work 
done in our spare moments with white lead, 
oil and color. The baseboards are stained 
and waxed to match the floors. But the 
outside job, with the exception of the win- 
dow frames, has no paint at all. The siding 
is the conventional cedar. Cedar does not 
require paint. Redwood does not either. 
But we did not like the bare boards. That 
was a little too plain even for us. It would 
be all right after a few years, but it gave 
the house an unfinished look. 


Fixed Screening 


Creosote can be used in a case like that. 
Creosote is, according to the United States 
Forestry Service, the best wood preserver 
anyway. It coagulates the albuminous ma- 
terial of wood and makes it resistant to 
decay. We bought creosote stain enough for 
the house for less than ten dollars. It is sold 
in almost as many colors as paint. We chose 
a light gray, almost transparent, and had the 
laborer put it on with a paintbrush. The 
whole job cost us about twenty-five dollars. 
Paint would have been over $200, counting 
wages and materials. The result was all we 
could ask. We sought to make the boards 
look as though they had weathered for 
twenty years. We did not quite get that, 
but we got an effect we liked rather better 
than the one we had imagined. 

We have not put in a fireplace. We ar- 
ranged the flue for it, and it will improve 
the looks of our room as well as the joy of 
it. We have screened our porch with copper. 
We found that it would be a splendid out- 
door dining room for the whole summer; in 
fact, for four and a half months. So we got 
a bid—$260—for the job. I was aghast. 
I gave it up. Then I went down and bought 
the screening at the local hardware store, 
got some furring strips and put in a holiday 
saving more than $200. It took two of us 
about twelve hours to nail up the strips and 
tack the screen to them. The cost was less 
than thirty dollars. The screen is fixed, for 
why should it not be? Weather does not 
hurt copper and we have not the bother of 
taking down frames and putting them up 
each year. The porch is not used in winter, 
and since it faces the woods, the sereens—al- 
most invisible, anyway—cannot mar the 
appearance of the house when they are not 
actually needed. In fact, that seemed so 
slick to us that we tacked copper screen over 
the windows in the same way. 

We have a large attic, but no cellar. 
That room in the cellar which we enjoy so 
much has in it the coal bin, heater and hot- 
water-supply tank. They are segregated. 
There are some pipes overhead. But the 
ceiling and walls are plastered with the 
cheap two-coat stuff. You may not believe 
me, but it is a beautiful study, an honest 
room, well lighted because it is largely above 
ground and has windows; above all, private. 
It has its own radiator. It is better looking 
than an old-fashioned farmhouse room with 
a base-burner. 

The bedrooms are small; the shower 
bath, our second bath, is a snide from the 
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Give Him A 


ELECTRIC 


JATCH 


OTHING could be more welcome to the 

motorist this Christmas than the Cuno 
Electric Match. It means he can light up while 
he is driving whenever he wants to. No taking 
his eyes off the road, as when he uses eye-blinding 
friction matches. No burned fingers, clothes, or 
upholstery. Standard equipment on many of 
the world’s finest cars. A quarter of a million en- 
thusiastic users. Attractive holiday container. 


Sold by all first-class accessory dealers or 
direct upon receipt of price. 


THE CUNO ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
DEPT. P2 MERIDEN, CONN. 


Dash Model 
with Ash Re- 
ceiver $9.25 
Tonneau 
Model with 
Ash Receiver 


Other Models 
from $6.00 to 
$15.00 


at 
£S FARMSTEAD 


ERE is an old-fashioned sausage, 
made from selected home- 
ground spices and choice young 
pork, on the Jones Farm in the dairy 
section of Wisconsin. 


Serve it for breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner. You'll find it particularly 
satisfying to the cold weather appe- 
tite. Your dealer has it or can quickly 
get it for you—the genuine Jones 
Dairy Farm Sausage. 

Dealers: Your customers will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of buying Jones Dairy Farm Products from 


you. Place a standing order with us for their con- 
venience. 


JONES DAIRY FARM, Inc. 


(Owned and operated by the Jones Family) 
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Right Now There’s More 
Extra Money Than Ever for You 


Many of our subscription representatives, all year round, earn 
$1.50 an hour, or more, just by selling us their spare time. Between 
now and Christmas, however, their opportunity—and yours—is 
| perhaps twice as great as at any other time. For literally thousands 
| of people annually solve their gift problems by sending to their 
| friends one or more of our publications. 
profit for you in forwarding such gift orders—and it’s a surprisingly 
easy, pleasant and dignified way of solving your own money prob- 
Costs you only two cents—for mailing your letter—to learn 


611 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how I can make $1.50 an hour in my spare time. 


| COMMISSIONS - $39.50 
+2» $22.00 


$61.50 


Foe just one month’s spare time - WV 
work we recently paid Mr. E. R. 
Macomber, of Maine, $61.50. He 
made this extra money by caring for 
our present subscribers and enrolling 
new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentle- 
man. “Icansecureordersany month 
in the year,’ says Mr. Macomber, 
“and as I am getting better known 
some of the orders are telephoned 
to me and the money sent through 
the mail.” 
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SURETY 


Extension Pedal Pads 


THE MOST PRACTICAL AND MOST DURABLE 
PEDAL PADS MADE FOR FORD CARS 


“Surety ’’ Extension Pedal Pads are made from live red 
gum rubber and heavily nickeled plated steel. They widen 
the pedal; grip the feet firmly, so they cannot slip. Easily 
installed, only one bolt to tighten. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Give ‘“‘Surety’* pads this Christmas. They give year 
‘round pleasure and comfort. Get them now! 


Insist on the genuine ‘‘Surety"’ pads for Ford cars. 
Sold by most Ford dealers and the better accessory stores 
or will be mailed on receipt of price. 


GRANT AUTO APPLIANCE CO., 222-26 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 
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Have Made Over $90 
PROFIT in One Day’’ 


That is the statement of Frank 
DePries, one of our live-wire 
representatives. Keeton of 
Mississippi made $252 on his 
first sale. 


DePRIES 
Vickers of Alabama made $118 
in one week. Conant quit a $6,000 job to 
come with us. 


We need more men like these, because 
the demand for our Super Fyr-F yter is 
, growing by leaps and bounds. Sells 
i garages,stores, factories, schools, 
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homes, hotels, auto owners. Ap- 
proved by the Underwriters. If 
you are willing to work and 

ambitious to make some real 
money, get our plan. You 
need no experience, as we 
train you without cost 
for the work. No great 
capital required. Good 
territory going fast. 
Better write us at 
once. 


\ THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
1726 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


We havea plan 
whereby our active 
workers can get a 
Ford without cost,in 
addition to their big 
cash earnings. Get 
the plan—quick! 
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conventional point of view. It is inclosed, 
under the porch, draining to its individual, 
barrel-like cesspool. It has hot water, of 
course. It is there for summer bathing. The 
whole family reveled in it. The neighbors 
came to use it—our colony ‘is an inti- 
mate little group. The baby cried ‘‘Bah, 
bah, bah’? whenever he saw a bath-robed 
figure going in the direction of the shower, 
and on hot days always joined. The result 
was that he was the cleanest infant for 
miles around. He had a shower three or 
four times a day. After tennis it was a com- 
mon thing for three or four people to be 
waiting to use it in turn instead of going on 
home to their own tubs. But in winter that 
is shut off and we have but one bath. That’s 
why I say our second bath is a bit of a 
snide, but I whisper with pride that its es- 
timated cost is less than fifteen dollars. 

As I said, there are details of savings that 
I cannot remember and details which are 
too small to which to give space. The whole 
saving is somewhere between $1500 and 
$2000, though it is really impossible to esti- 
mate it. It is made up of many small items 
and only a few big ones, just as are all 
profits in any business. 

But that is merely the saving we made 
on what we built. We feel that we have 
what we needed and what we like at less 
than $5000, including garage; we feel that 
we could not have obtained it by any other 
means than those we used. No contractor 
is willing to be so materialistic. He proba- 
bly would say shoddy. We literally could 
not get a house big enough for our family 
for less than $10,000. 

So what I see is that we did an economic 
thing, a thing which anyone else can do if 
he likes, even though we frankly did in 
many ways cut into those standards of 
suburban house building which are fine. 
We sacrificed some beauty and a great deal 
of slickness or finish. But we did not skimp 
on the things that really matter to us—the 
insulated double walls, floors, the highest 
grade heating system, a great lot of electric 
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The long-anticipated dinner to the Pembertons had come 
and gone. Alice had never planned better things to eat, nor 
looked more charming. Yet, of all parties, this, to his em- 
ployer’s family, had not been served smoothly. Alice felt 
it keenly, and almost tearfully laid it to the lack of silver- 
ware. She explained that spoons and forks had had to be 
washed between courses and that she had done without 
several of the necessary pieces. Silverware, he realized in that 
moment, was about as important as any item in the equip- 
ment of the home. He wondered why they didn’t have 
enough. Economy, probably; but certainly false economy. 


They must get more at once! 


our wife’s dinners handicapped 
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[TH an important dinner in prospect, 
san your wife depend upon her silver- 
to meet every requirement—to make 
aining easier? Or does she often have 
it her guests and to suffer disappointment 
se the meal is not served as graciously as 
id you desire? 


aps she has felt that to provide all the 
she needs would be both difficult and ex- 
e. But it 1s neither! 


1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can 
ete your table service at surprisingly small 
se. And you can buy in quantities as 
as you wish. A half-dozen table forks 
oy $7.50. Other pieces are priced as 
y. 


every 1847 Rogers Bros. pattern comes 
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by the lack of silverware? 


in all the different kinds of pieces the most 
particular hostess could desire. There are the 
refinements of the well-set table — bouillon 
spoons, ice cream forks and oyster forks—and 
fancy serving pieces that add beauty as well as 
convenience to the table settings. 


For more than three-quarters of a century 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” has stood supreme in rich- 
ness of designs, beauty and guarantee. When 
you need more pieces you can provide them 
easily; for leading dealers everywhere have the 
newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns in stock. 


Our booklet L-90, “HOW MUCH SILVERWARE,” 
has been written as a guide to the sensible purchasing of silver- 
ware for families of various sizes. Its conservative estimates 
are based upon actual experience. You will find it very helpful. 
May we send you a copy? 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


SILVERPLAT E 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO} 


HERALDIC VEGETABLE DISH 
AND CHOP DISH 


Two practical pieces that match the 
knives, forks and spoons of the Heraldic 
pattern. There are also tea sets, water 
pitchers, trays, and even vases to match 
the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 
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Following in the footsteps of other famous artists, Gigli natur, 
a Victor artist to insure perfect reproduction of his voice. Every 
sixteen records he has made has been personally approved by him b 
issued. Among them are: 


Double-face 

Andrea Chénier—Un di all’ azzurro spazio 
Favorita—Spirto gentil 6139 $2. *; 
Africana—O Paradiso! = 
Faust—Salve, dimora 6138 2.00 
Serenade 645 

© Bain Santa Lucia Luntana 

News Servic 


Because the Victrola and Victor Records only are equ: 
perfectly reproducing her interpretations, Galli-Curci chose to becor 
with the other great artists of the world who make records fo t! e 1 
forty-nine numbers include: 


Sonnambula—Ah! non credea mirarti 2 
Sonnambula—Come per me sereno 
Traviata—Ah, fors’ é lui 

Rigoletto—Caro nome \ 
Chanson Indoue Y 
Coq d@’Or—Hymne au Soleil ) 


© Mishkin 


GALLI - CURCI —Victor Artist 


no other medium than the Victrola and Victor Records. 
tions from his Victor repertoire: 


Thais—Meditation 

Coq d’Or—Hymn to the Sun 
Humoresque ‘ 
Serenade—Standchen 


ELMAN — Victor Artist 


The Victor Company originated the modern talking macl 
the first to offer the public high class music by great artists. Vi ctor 
began then. It has been maintained by the - continuing patr x0) 
world’s greatest musicians and by the merit of Vict Products. 

In buying a talking machine consider that you must choc ose 
or something you hope will do as well, and remem er that the 
the standard by which all are judged—costs no more 

To be sure of Victor Products see the following trade-marks 
lid of every instrument and on the label of every record. 


3 Victrola No. 111 
Spring motor, $225 
Electric, $265 * 
_ Mahogany or walnut 


Other styles $25 to $1500 


Daw 


A Vv ictrola 


SEG US baT OF 


a MASTERS VOICE” < Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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LANTERN ON THE PLOW=-—By George Agnew Chamberlain 
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ZIPPER 


BOOT 


—WORN OVER YOUR SHOES OR DANCING PUMPS 
Qo 


Something new! this cozy, snug-fitting little 
ZIPPER Boot, worn right over your street 
shoes or your dainty slippers. 


Perfect protection against the weather, with a 
touch of style and individuality that_ makes 


every lady and miss want a pair. 


The hookless fastener gives Zipper its name. 
It is a feature that you will positively find on 
no other boot or shoe. 


Zipper has a smooth wool jersey top with a 
cuff that is full fashioned. The rubber sole is 
also of finest quality. You are sure of long and 
satisfactory service—it is an ideal combination 


of style and good sense. 


Your dealer has Zippers or can get them for you. 


THE Be F:; GOODRICH RUB BE RC OME ee 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


MAKERS OF THE SILVERTOW Ne CORD LEURE 


LY 


cA downward pull—and Zipper 


opens wide. Your foot slips cozily in. 


cAn upward pull—and zip! the 
hookless fastener closes tight. Won’t 
break or jam—it’s perfect ! 
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SHERBORNE,” 
2 clerk of the 
‘awboned farmer 
vas on the verge 
at the close of 
¢mtury arose and stood hesitant in the back of the room. He wore a 
beard. His sleeves and trousers were too short by inches. From his 
ind startlingly freckled, dangled a tattered hat, which he rotated 
2 proverbial gesture of awkwardness. His deep-set eyes were fixed 
the judge, but there was no strength in their gaze. It was both baffled 
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‘toned toward a bench, and though Sherborne was not looking at him 
‘eived the gesture, for he moved forward with the peculiar gait of one 
‘in plowed ground and sat down. Behind him followed his two children; 
hirteen, and his sister Io, a child of seven. The boy appeared to have 
us growth; the girl was so slight that it seemed a breath might blow 
‘lothes they wore were much mended, much stained, but freshly washed. 
the children presented no striking resemblance to their father; but 
\der, bending shrewd eyes upon the group of three, was troubled by an 
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The Judge Knew She Had Heard Him. What Had There Been in What He Said, Anyway, to Make Her Stop? 


By George Chamberlaim 


Yr ENR, Nite. SAV: 


‘evasive likeness. There was some 

continuing factor so hauntingly 
elusive or so deeply buried that it 
could not be casually caught and 
pinned to the wall for leisurely 
observation. Two things at least were apparent. The features of children and father 
were similarly overrefined, and the quality of the gaze of the boy and girl, enveloping 
the judge in a wide-eyed stare, was the ageless replica of the baffling gaze of their 
parent. 

Judge Alder was a veteran of the bench, though his years and appearance suggested 
nothing venerable. He was forty-six, bright-eyed, clean-shaven, and his hair was at 
that eminently becoming shade of premature iron-gray which reminds one of rolled steel. 
His cheeks were faintly pink, smooth as satin under the expert manipulation of an 
old-fashioned razor. The countryside would have been inclined to think him something 
of a fop had it not known him to be every inch a man. 

He ruffled the papers before him, looked at the strange trio and then back at the 
docket. What names! Warner—that would pass; but Drake and Io! From whence 
had come such fantastic appellations to settle on the sordid. denizens of a buried South 
Jersey farm? He stared again at the farmer and his two children, only to be met by the 
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baffled and baffling gaze which seemed a 
visual demonstration of an actual trinity. 
It was as though one person were looking 
at him through three sets of eyes. The 
judge was not accustomed to being baffled. 
With a gesture of impatience, he concen- 
trated his attention on the father and spoke. 

“‘T consider this an aggravated case,” he 
began. “‘ Your farm is located within rea- 
sonable walking distance of the school- 
house. According to your own statement 
and the records, you are the possessor of 
two hundred and sixty acres of unencum- 
bered land. You have been thrice warned 
as to the consequences of persisting in ab- 
senting your children from school and 
forcing them to give their time to manual 
tasks far beyond their strength and years. 
If they were sturdy youngsters there might 
besome excuse. They are notsturdy. You 
are robbing them of more than opportunity; 
you are sapping their vitality. The law of 
this state mercifully no longer permits 
that sort of thing to parents. Have you 
anything to say for yourself before I pass 
sentence?”’ 

For an instant the farmer’s eyes flick- 
ered with light. The hat dangling in his 
hands stopped twirling. The strange pal- 
lor of his thin-featured face turned to a 
brick red. His lips opened as if to speak, 
strained for a moment, as though striving 
to form an initial word, weakly gave up 
the effort and closed. His gaze returned to 
meet the judge’s eyes, but it was no longer 
wholly unreadable. It possessed a sugges- 
tion of the smoldering fire of rebellion which 
gleams in the eyes of all inarticulate ani- 
mals when hard pressed. 

During the pause the clerk of the court arose, hastily 
gathered up some papers as an excuse for approaching the 
bench, and addressed the judge in a whispered unofficial 
aside: 

“Say, Bill, he’s the feller that plows by lantern light.” 

Only a long intimacy could justify such interference 
with the course of cut-and-dried justice, and, as a matter 
of fact, clerk and judge had puddled together barefooted 
in the dusty lanes of a bygone day, stripped for the honor 
of the first icy plunge into deceptive spring waters, stolen 
the seductive Astrachan of June and meddled with the 
flue of a four-corners schoolhouse in a companionship and 
rivalry so remote as to savor of another existence. The 
clerk knew the boy and man upon the bench well enough 
to say enough and not a word too much. 

Judge Alder drew slowly erect in his seat and regarded 
the farmer with an interest suddenly intensified. 

‘‘ Are you the man of the lantern on the plow?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the farmer, with suppressed vehemence 
and none of the hesitancy displayed in the previous futile 
effort he had made toward self-expression. 

“Sentence suspended for investigation,’ declared the 
judge. ‘‘Court adjourned.” He turned to the clerk and 
added informally, ‘‘Before you let him go, Harry, get me 
a clear bill of way to his farm.” 


II 


N SPITE of the sudden reversal of the intent to pass a 

severe sentence, the judge was not a man of impulses. 
Two weeks elapsed before the day arrived which he had 
deliberately chosen for his inspection in person. It was the 
thirtieth of May of 1901. He attended the ceremonies of 
Memorial Day, but immediately thereafter drove his 
smart hickory buggy, drawn by a sturdy little Morgan 
mare, out along the highway to the south. Gypsy, a hand- 
ful at any time of the year, was more than feeling her oats; 
she was full of the sap and urge of the new grass. She 
slapped hoof to the springy ground with a vigor that 
demoralized into a frenzy of impatience when the judge 
was forced to draw her up at the;tollgate. 

Once that bar was passed, he gave her her head for two 
miles of straight going, by which time she was content to 
abandon foolishness and settle down, still eager and reach- 
ing, to a businesslike trot. He turned at a point marked by 
a famous lone oak and presently came to an unusual divi- 
sion in the form of a three-pronged fork. He knew well the 
gravel roads which swept at an increasing angle to the left 
and to the right. The one traversed a billowing region 
already renowned for its peach orchards; the other 
descended to the lush bottoms which fringe the flats of the 
Cohansey River. But the road in the center he could not 
remember ever before having noticed. 

It was such a road as the driver of any vehicle might 
easily discard subconsciously. It opened with a narrow, 
rickety bridge which contrasted unfavorably with the 
strong culverts of the more traveled ways that flanked it. 
Its ruts were half overgrown with weeds and rose toward 
a sudden ramp in a series of humps which suggested effort 
-and discomfort. Even the judge, intent as he was on his 


You Ain’t Got No Call to Sell It’’ 


“The Land’s Yourn. 


mission, felt a definite annoyance at having to slow down 
the willing mare; but once he passed the rise which had 
served as a blind to what was beyond, his spirits were 
immediately soothed. 

From that point the narrow way descended smoothly 
toward the damp shadows of a thick growth of trees which 
bordered the little creek of Rattling Run. So refreshing 
was the sudden coolness of the shade that he would have 
been tempted to linger had not Gypsy caught sight of 
another sharp rise beyond. She flung herself at it with 
characteristic energy, and he was still soothing her with 
cries of “So, now! Easy, girl! Easy does it,’’ when his 
attention was diverted to a house standing at a short dis- 


tance from the road. 


Instinctively he drew aside and brought the mare to a 
full stop. Few knew better than he the wealth of ancient 
structures that give interest to the myriad byways of 
South Jersey, of the three counties of Cumberland, Salem 
and Gloucester. The brick-floored church at Bridgeton, 
with the eye of Gc ‘ng in its century gaze from the 
white plaster above th. qusly high pulpit; the hamlet 
of Greenwich, wrapped 2 d dreams of a rivalry of the 
port of Philadelphia; the sta -ed-brick homes of Salem, 
to which decades are asa day, w. re not curiosities to him. 
They were the background of his boyhood and the pride of 
his mature appreciation. 

But even this remembered setting of very old landmarks 
seemed a quick growth in comparison with the unmistak- 
able air of age, stark and unadorned, which marked the 
house he was now gazing upon. The building itself was 
made of roughly hewed blocks of red Jersey stone, sur- 
mounted by a sagging gabled roof of heavy shingles. The 
steps which led to the high, narrow doors, and a lean-to of 
wood, built against the rear, had warped away from the 
main edifice, leaving an unbroken moatlike chasm around 
the sheer walls. This effect gave the square stone tower of 
two stories an appearance of isolation which was negatived 
only by the many evidences of occupancy. 

Dimity curtains, frayed from too frequent washing, 
gleamed in the small square windows, and the door to the 
large kitchen was half open, permitting a glimpse of pots 
and pans. On the top step of the approach to the main 
doorway a drowsing dog lay in momentary danger of 
falling into the gaping interval between the stair and the 
threshold. A bucket stood beside the high well box and 
clothes were hung to dry on the long sweep. Most sig- 


nificant of all, the ground around the house was worn bare ° 


of grass. 

One feature in the general aspect of the old place 
tantalized the judge, and he sat quite still until he had 
puzzled it out. It was that everything in sight—the bushes, 
the cedars, the timbers of the well box and outhouses, the 
dog, the chicken coops and the fowls themselves—all had 
an appearance of being twisted and gnarled as though 


growth and even mere permanence in those surroundings ° 


entailed a hard struggle. 

He hitched the mare, blanketed her and approached the 
open kitchen door. The dog thumped lazily with his tail 
but did not get up. The house was empty. No sound came 
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recluse of South Jersey, and in this ea 
to present special difficulties; but Ju 
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of the unhesitating reply given to the sing 
ject to a direct answer which he had p 
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“Sit down for a minute,” said the judg 
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than any over which the judge had pre 
added, “I don’t smoke ner chew ner 4 
The judge nodded understandingly. 
“Tt’s hard work,” he said, “makin 
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He waited, but in vain. Evidently 
conversation; at least, he was not y 
“Have you never had a chance to se 
judge presently. 
“Ye-ah,” answered the man, his de 
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“How much?” / 
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share the distress of his struggle to an 
attempt; but his wavering eyes, g 
ingrained magnetic pull, wandered 
blankly on the gleam of red, seamed 1 
marked the location of the ancient an 

“Been here long?” asked the judge ¢ 
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Judge Alder, nodding his head, and with a 
twist to his expressive clean-shaven lips, 
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wned in the effort of concentration and 
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duced a slow awakening in the face of the 
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d not go,” he murmured. ‘‘None of your 
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», One can’t break away lightly from the 
and seventy-odd years. Habit; custom; 
To you, all the world apart from this hard 
f terror. You wouldn’t dare move. You 
know how or where. Listen! A grown oak 
nd live.” 


For the first time the farmer disclosed himself utterly. 
His body suddenly relaxed, came to rest. He gave the 
judge a look of trust and surrender, a look which seemed to 
say, ‘Here is one who understands the unintelligible, who 
collects the battle of a lifetime in a cupped handful of 
words, who lends form and a voice to the hidden soul!” 

“T know how you feel, Warner,’’ continued Judge Alder 
in the same low tone. ‘‘ Your fight isn’t against the world or 
even poverty; it’s against this place. You have to choke 
food out of it, and fire, and a certain amount of clothing. 
Your wife belongs in the fight on your side; your children 
inherited their share just because they were born here 
where you and six generations before you were born. You 
aren’t feeding on your children. You don’t drink, chew or 
smoke; you even plow by lantern light. No; it’s the place 
that’s feeding on them.” 

The farmer gulped and nodded his head violently. The 
judge frowned. 

“Tt isn’t right,’”” he concluded. ‘‘They ought to have a 
chance—a different chance—these kids of yours, There 
must be some way to give them their schooling. We’ll have 
to think it out—that’s all. I’ll have to think it out. Call 
them over here.” 

Sherborne stood erect, uttered a hoarse cry, raised his 
arm and let it fall. The woman dropped her hoe and 
started toward him slowly; the children came more swiftly. 
The boy was in the lead, but as they approached, the girl 
made a determined spurt and caught him by the arm. The 
judge could hear her gasp, “No, Drake; no!” The boy 
seemed to understand what she wished. He slowed down 
and took her hand. Together they came to a stop before 
their father. 

The judge studied them with a kindlier curiosity than 
he had employed in the court room. Something was be- 
hind these youngsters—something that made them differ- 
ent. He did not like dirty children, but these were stained 
with soil alone. Somehow that made it all right with him. 
Behind their broken and blackened finger nails, their 
roughened hands, tattered clothing and clumsy footwear 
shone a sort of intrinsic cleanliness. It was absurd to think 
of it that way, but he couldn’t help it. There was=’t any- 
thing else to call it. 

“Drake is your name, sonny, isn’t it?’’ he asked. ‘“‘nd 
yours,” he added, looking at the girl, ‘‘is Io?” 
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As he spoke, perhaps letting a little of the irony of his 
thoughts in the court room over those names creep into his 
voice, the woman drew near. She heard him. She stopped, 
still three paces away, so abruptly that he cast a quicl. 
glance at her. She was thin, built on delicate small bones: 
but nevertheless, at this fleeting glimpse, she did not give 
an impression of womanhood so much as of something in- 
animate, like a bit of tough harness. She was dressed in 
earth-colored gingham, belted at the waist, and wore a 
deep sunbonnet of the same material. 

The judge knew she had heard him; or else, why had 
she stopped so suddenly? What had there been in what he 
said, anyway, to make her stop? He looked for an answer 
into her eyes. They had widened; now they shrank into 
themselves with a sudden veiling, a withdrawal, a fugitive 
look of seeking to hide, of running for cover. Her lips 
trembled and set in a straight line. She glanced inquir- 
ingly at her husband, turned and walked away, more 
swiftly than she had come. What! Was this woman also 
human? Was there something almost but not quite dead 
within her? Or was it that it was he who was seeing fanci- 
ful things under the influence of the burgeoning summer 
air? He turned back to the children. 

““Come now,” he said, ‘‘ where did you get those names? 
Do you know?” 

The children were not shy. They heard him, they stared 
at him steadily, comprehendingly, but did not answer. He 
could not find in the calm expression of their faces even 
the glimmering of an intention to answer. Still holding 
hands, they turned, as had their mother a moment before, 
and trotted off. The judge’s eyes followed them, but he 
was not seeing their backs. Strangely enough, what .he 
was still looking at intently was their faces—the firm set 
of the boy’s chin, for all the fineness of his features; the 
straight line of his nose, the unusual shade of his eyes. It 
was difficult to say whether they were blue or a dark gray, 
like slate. 

The girl was more easily defined. Her hair and eyes 
were brown, with a glint of red fire in them. Where had he 
seen that glint before? Only once, for it was very rare. 
He could remember its rarity, but not the time or the place 
or the object which had disclosed the unusual gleam. Any- 
way, she was distinctly a brunette, olive skin and all. 

(Continued on Page 142) 


“Are You the Man of the Lantern on the Plow ?’’ He Asked 
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The Theater and the Moving-Picture House 


BOUT ten years ago I was hunt- 
HX ing New York basements for 
a client. Few people want 
basements; their uses are limited. 
But to this man they were just as 
good as the ground floor, at mate- 
rially lowerrents. Naturally, Llooked 
first in the best part of the town. 
Around Broadway and Forty-second 
Street seemed the most desirable 
neighborhood. 

There was a theater right in the 
heart of it at Forty-second Street and 
Seventh Avenue. A well-known the- 
atrical manager had a long lease on 
the house. 

“Go over and look at it first, then 
put your own price on it,’”’ he said 
dryly, when I spoke about renting 
his basement space. 

I came, I saw—he conquered. The 
theater had no basement! At the 
time it was built the owner could not 
borrow enough money to dig a hole 
for one. I believe to this day that 
theater has no basement. 

Think of it! There was a man put- 
ting up a building that, in a few 
years’ time, was to earn over $200,- 
000 a year profit—and he could not 
borrow or beg money for a basement. 
I could tell you other stories that 
show how the banker and business 
man, to say nothing of the public, 
simply cannot understand that the 
actor of today is very different from 
the gypsy of yesterday, that the the- 
ater is no longer a traveling van, but 
solid real estate, and the theatrical 
manager a man of large responsibil- 
ities. 

Why should a business man deal- 
ing in anything as substantial as real 
estate also have interests in a field 
as unsubstantial as the theater is 
supposed to be? 

That question is often put to me, 
delicately or bluntly, because I have 
had theatrical interests almost from 
the day I went into the real-estate 
business. Indeed, I was actually es- 
tablished in the theatrical business 
almost before I got into real estate 
myself. 

As a matter of fact, the theatrical business and real 
estate are very closely bound together, and have become 
more so since amusements were revolutionized by the 
motion picture. 

I went into my first theatrical venture to advertise my 
real-estate business. The returns from that venture showed 
me that the theater is one of the chief branches of real 
estate, and also that I had gone into the wrong end of it. 


Inimitable Dan Daly 


13 1901 I was compelled to go into business for myself. 
There was a store vacant in the same building on the 
ground floor of the Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia. 
It had been occupied by a phonograph company which had 
gone out of business. In those days they used storage 
batteries to run the phonographs, and the place was in a 
frightfully dilapidated condition. I had only enough 
money to pay the first month’s rent in advance and about 
fifty dollars over. I obtained two secondhand desks and 
had one of my brothers come down and act as my office 
clerk. The room was about thirty by one hundred and 
fifty, and the two desks and two chairs were its entire 
furnishings. 

About two days after I had opened up, Sam Bernard, 
who was then playing in vaudeville, and whom I had 
known for some time, came in; and, seeing the meager 
furniture and the condition of the establishment, said to 
me, “‘ What are you going to do with all this room?”’ With 
the utmost conviction I stated to him that I would need it 
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all in a very short time. Sam looked at me with an expres- 
sion on his countenance plainly indicating his sincere 
conviction that something was lacking in my mentality, 
and spreading his arms wide like an umpire does in declar- 
ing a base runner safe, uttered a word which has become 
world famous—‘“‘Sufficiency !”’ 

Years ago the late Dan Daly addressed a postal card to 
me, and alongside of the address were the words, “‘ Dealer 
in Bricks and Conversation.”’ I have never encountered a 
more concise description of a dealer in realty. 

Dan Daly was my first theatrical experiment. He had 
been a great favorite with all the old Casino companies. 
His style was inimitable and he was the first performer I 
have ever known who left the appetite of his audiences 
unappeased after a full evening’s performance. 

There is an inside and an outside to a real-estate man’s 
business. The inside is made up of renting, leasing, selling 
and buying for clients in his own community; while the 
outside consists of similar transactions for people in other 
cities who may be investors putting their money into that 
community, or successful merchants or corporations open- 
ing branches there, and so forth. A well-rounded real- 
estate business could not be built without these outside 
clients. If I was to amount to anything as a real-estate 
man I must have a following of these clients who could 
give me more than a purely local prestige. 

To accomplish that I needed advertising that would be 
unusual in character, quick in results and as inexpensive as 
possible. A theatrical enterprise was the ideal medium, for 
there is nothing that gets your name around so quickly. 
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I awoke to the importance of the theatel 
when the weekly statements began coming? 
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(Continued on Page 41) 
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» Best Guessers Baffled 
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By Kenneth L. Roberts 


likelihood be a noticeable dearth of soft jobs for those 
deserving souls who had helped to elect him. 

One of the great troubles with Pinchot is the fact that he 
has never been properly broken to running in double har- 
ness. He is as independent as a hog on ice is popularly 
supposed to be, though why ice should add to a hog’s 
independence is one of Nature’s many mysteries. All the 
politicians in Pinchot’s locality might make up their minds 
that such and such a course of action was the proper one 
to follow; and then when they went to tell Pinchot the 
correct thing to do they would in all probability find that 
he had made up his mind that the proper course to follow 
was the exact opposite of the course selected by the poli- 
ticians. And having made up his mind to this unpolitical 
and un-American course, he would go ahead and follow it 
with the utmost delight and enthusiasm, regardless of the 
screams of poignant anguish emitted by the regular politi- 
cians. 

Pinchot is no slouch at the great American game of poli- 
tics; but he is about as regular as the sky line of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, whose irregularity, as is well known, 
is only exceeded by the irregularity with which wealthy 
Bostonians pay their provision bills. 

Very few politicians are ever able to forecast what 
Pinchot is going to do next, because politicians figure that 
he will do the thing that he thinks is politically right, 
whereas Pinchot has the strange failing of doing what he 
thinks is right—and between something that is right and 
something that is politically right there is usually as great 
a difference as there is between a lady and a ladybug. 

This is not to say that the Hon. Gifford Pinchot is al- 
ways right by any means. If he were always right he would 
have no business holding down the job of governor of the 
sovereign state of Pennsylvania, but would be more in 
place occupying the sunny side of a fleecy cloud in the upper 
regions, fanning himself with his wings and strumming idly 
on the tenor strings of a lute. Indeed, there are persons 
of standing and reliability and acumen who wander south- 
ward from the great empire of Alaska ever and anon and 
claim in hoarse and trembling voices that all Alaska’s 
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backwardness and desolation and trouble in re- 
cent years have been due to the fanatical con- 
servation policies inaugurated in that distant 
bureaucracy by the Hon. Gifford Pinchot. 

With this idea Pinchot would not for a moment agree. 
He decided many years ago that conservation was the 
proper policy in Alaska; and he would blandly and pleas- 
antly refute, reject and recoil from any intimation that 
said conservation policy had been anything but the right 
and proper thing for Alaska. No matter how accurate 
the acumen or how piercing the perspicacity of those 
who might decry that policy of conservation, the Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, having made up his mind that it was and 
is right, will always continue to think and to believe and 
to know and to say that it is right. 

In this particular matter, it might be added, the Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot appears to have been supported by the 
late President Harding just after the visit to Alaska which 
preceded his death; for in his Seattle speech President 
Harding expressed himself as being against the over-rapid 
exploitation of Alaska by private capital, which is the sum 
and substance of the Pinchot conservation policy. 


Frightfully Upsetting 


UT whether he is right or whether he is wrong, Pinchot 
has always been and probably will always be as much 
of a mystery to the majority of politicians as is the nebular 
hypothesis to the average Greek waiter, and for one of the 
same reasons that caused the Spaniards to become so highly 
incensed at American troops during the Spanish-American 
War. The Spaniards had what seemed to be a fixed rule of 
warfare. They advanced, fired and then fell back. The 
Americans, however, didn’t play the game according to 
the Spanish rules. They advanced, fired and then went 
forward. The Spaniards couldn’t get it at all. Whenever 
the Americans fired, the enemy would say, “‘ Now they will 
fall back.”” But the Americans didn’t.. The whole proceed- 
ing gave the Spaniards a prolonged pain. 

Pinchot pains the Pennsylvania politicians in much the 
same way. He gives the old regulars a brisk kick in the 
nether garments, whereupon the regulars dust each other 
off and say soothingly, ‘‘ Now he will stop and talk about 
what he has done, and there will be nothing to bother us for 
alittle while.” But 
Pinchot merely 
shifts over to the 
other foot and 
plants another 
violent kick on the 
same section of the 
old regulars’ anat- 


omy. It is all 
frightfully upset- 
ting. 


For another 
thing, Pinchot al- 
ways knows what 
he wants todo. In 
this he is unlike 
most politicians, 
who are too prone 
only to know what 
they don’t want to 
do. Pinchot usu- 
ally has a plan for 
settling, further- 
ing or improving 
anything and 
everything that 
comes to his atten- 
tion, or can cook 
up sucha planata 
moment’s notice, 
whereas the aver- 
age politician de- 
votes most of his 
involved cerebra- 
tion, if any, to de- 
veloping plans to 
stop something. 

There are a 
great many things 
in these United 
States that are 
susceptible of im- 
provement; and it 
is a safe bet that 
if the Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot were to be 

(Continued on 
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sat he could see, over the de- 

scent of the long road below him, 
a constant swift streaming of auto- 
mobiles. The road was concrete, with 
a drop that extended, perhaps, for a 
third of a mile, and the cars swept 
down it with the swift lightness of a 
weighted feather. They passed in a 
glittering blue of varnish and rubbed 
metal and glass, with the gayety of 
women’s hats; but they went up the 
hill, Jammes realized, with an almost 
equal speed. They fled to the top, 
behind a higher thick foliage of maple 
trees, with a resonant and sustained 
rush. The sound of their motors was 
never stilled; there was hardly a 
break in the double procession; and 
there was a continuous harsh clamor 
of warning where a side road joined 
the main way. 

It was late August, past five in the 
afternoon, and the countryside itself 
was held in a deep suspended hush. 
There had been a momentary shower 
at noon, the leaves were green, but 
they hung heavily in the heat; obvi- 
ously their life was drooping; the 
year was slanting to autumn. About 
Francis Jammes there were smooth 
hills and valleys like folded green silk 
with a pattern of slim silver streams, 
groves of trees were everywhere; and 
across the loud paved road the close- 
cut grass of a golf course lay like a 
verdant carpet. 

He sat on a stone terrace, with, 
at his back, the facade, long, low and 
gray, of an old field-stone house. 
That was what it seemed; looking at 
it he was forced to remind himself that 
it was not all equally aged; it had 
been accumulated through time and 
necessity over a period of more than 
two hundredyears. Old, for America, 
he told himself. The odor of boxwood, 
lingering from the rain, came to him 
from the garden, the sweet-spiced 
scent of clove pinks; there were 
flagged walls, white painted lattices, 
hollyhocks, tall against the field-stone 
walls, already done blooming, the 
dark leaves of moss roses; altogether, 
Jammes was enveloped in exactly 
the atmosphere he preferred. 

Henry Diehl—with, of course, the 
best of materials—had succeeded in 
creating an illusion of time out of what seemed to be the 
actualities of the past. But Diehl would have done that— 
or nothing. He had an amazing knowledge and command 
of most that had to do with Penn’s Province in America. 
His specialty, the early slip-decorated pottery of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, had eventually led his inexhaustible 
mind to the consideration of practically all the phases of 
life in the lost local years—stove plates, glass, hinges and 
locks, potting, door towels and linens; and all this, and 
his small but wholly perfect collections, he had gathered 
into his house. 

This immediately surrounded Francis Jammes—the 
scents and surfaces of old quiet things; but beyond an 
emerald reach of lawn, over a low hedge, was the headlong 
clamor of the present. Merely to see the breathless flashing 
course of the automobiles confused and a little appalled 
him. He turned to Mrs. Diehl to put something of his feel- 
ing into a brief disparaging comment, but his intention 
stopped silently; though she would understand him com- 
pletely she wouldn’t agree with his conclusions; indeed, 
she would differ as utterly as possible. 

Henry Diehl, who was sixty at least, had married a 
woman thirty years younger than himself; the most in- 
sistently modern individual, Jammes was certain, alive. 
She wrote essays that were held to be entirely distin- 
guished, critical, if not to say disagreeable in tone, and 
nothing confounded her. There was nothing, at least in 
conversation, she wouldn’t, in her cool detached voice, 
speculate on. Her appearance, however, failed to indicate 
the possibilities of her mind; she was small, with regular 
features and hair that no one would notice. Her face was a 
little sharp, though not so sharp as her voice; and usually 
when Francis Jammes came to her house she had some re- 
markable visitor staying with her. At present it was a 
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Russian, a woman still young, who, he was given to under- 
stand, had emerged from some frightful experience in her 
own country. She was tall, thin, not bad to look at, and 
excessively nervous; fidgety, Jammes called it. Beyond 
this she wore no stockings, and elaborate sandals showed 
her toenails to be burnished like pink quartz. 

“Henry ought to be back,”’ Mrs. Diehl told him; “he 
went up to Doylestown to argue about some old clay 
roofing tiles he found in Salford.”’ 

“It’s pleasant enough like this,’’ Jammes replied. The 
Russian, with what sounded to him like an explosion of the 
French language, lighted a cigarette. But she brought her 
speech abruptly to an end. 

“Excuse me, please,’ she begged; ‘‘you told me you 
didn’t understand French.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’’ he assured her; “‘I wouldn’t know 
what you were talking about, anyhow.” 

“* Ah’’—she waved a vivacious finger— ‘‘you are not very 
polite.” 

““A good thing too,’’ Mrs. Diehl commented. ‘ Polite- 
ness and lying, don’t you think—not very different.” 

“Men ought to be gallant,’”’ was the other woman’s con- 
viction. 

Francis Jammes wished silently that Diehl would re- 
turn. He liked the house, his position on a very unusual 
brace-back Windsor chair sufficiently; but the women 
vaguely irritated him. One was so damned polite, and Mrs. 
Diehl so —— He gave up trying to decide what she was. 
The Russian asked what the tiles were that Mr. Diehl had 
gone to discuss, and the collector’s wife gave a short, clear 
and surprisingly comprehensive account of her husband’s 
principal activity. She had a brain! It was wonderful, ex- 
traordinary, fascinating. Francis Jammes had 
been able to get no conception of her name. “He is noble 
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‘And lose four or five hundred dollars?’ 

“Oh, yes. It’s for her. Remember, I’m not a dealer, not 
actually.” 

“You never let anyone forget it,’’ Henry Diehl replied. 
“Then, as far as I’m concerned, the Kastner business is up 
the flue. That’s too bad; I don’t really need it; you know 
what my slip ware is; but—but there might be a piece or 
two, some of the chocolate-colored pottery: I could do 
with more of that.” 

They had risen and, as they spoke, moved out upon the 
terrace. It was dark and the cars on the highway were 
hidden but for sudden gleams of metal or varnish, the long 
bars of radiance they plunged into the obscurity, and the 
glimmering red tail lights. The house was lost, merged 
with the night, except for the facade directly at their 
backs; the odor of boxwood was lost, the perfume of late 
roses, tea roses, was perceptible. Still, with the house 
hidden, there was an air of time about Jammes, the scent, 
almost, of stone long set and of aged sod, earth mingled 
with death. There were, apparently, stars among the fine 
slender foliage of an old willow tree. 


It was late when Francis Jammes was once more in his 
rooms. His brain was too active for sleep, and he lay on a 
bed, with both the mattress uncomfortable and the cover- 
ing mussed, thinking about Henry Diehl. It was strange 
how collectors were affected by their single-minded pur- 
suits. He, Jammes, though he was hardly a collector— 
still, he was not a dealer—might himself be called a little 
peculiar. A bitter lot! His thoughts turned to the homely 
arts of the Pennsylvania Dutch; the ornamental writing— 
hadn’t the later Spencerian flourishes come, in a way, from 
that?—the bright conventional painting of dower chests; 
the slip pottery Diehl spent his life assembling. A peasant 
art! He remembered Mrs. Diehl—a curious woman. The 
toes of the Russian seemed to glitter at him through the 
dark. 

The next day, however, the sensitiveness of his throat, 
and not slip ware, recalled to him the fact that he had sat 
late on the Diehls’ stone terrace. The actual damp of the 
past had closed around him. When, late even for him, he 
rose, his sight was swimming, his legs uncertain, and ap- 
petite had no existence. There was nothing interesting 


before him, either, nothing to look for; he realized that he 
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was practically kept alive by the excitement of finding in 
the wreck of lost years the objects of beauty that tied one 
generation to another; that was what was uniquely val- 
uable in his occupation and search—the making of a con- 
tinuous whole from the familiar history of men. That, for 
what it might be worth, was civilization; each successive 
age inherited the integrity, what beauty was made per- 
manent, of the times before. 

His bell jangled in the lower hall, and he was so ab- 
sorbed that subconsciously he descended the stairs, opened 
the door. He thought it was Henry Diehl who stood before 
him and then immediately saw that he was wrong. But 
the resemblance, until the other spoke, was remarkable. 

“You are Mr. Jammes? Good. I thought you were, in- 
stantly I saw you. I’m Cope Gowan.” His voice was 
at once decided, even impatient, and pleasantly culti- 
vated, and English. It was the most utterly English voice 
Jammes had ever heard. Gowan was past fifty, certainly; 
a squarely built florid man, with absurdly small eyeglasses 
set crooked on his nose, a gray soft hat worn at decidedly a 
sporting angle, and with very nice clothes indeed. On an 
arm, in spite of the August heat, he bore two overcoats. 
“Tf I may,” he proceeded, “‘I’ll come in.”” Francis Jammes 
moved hurriedly back. He invariably forgot the most 
obvious passages of common decency. Upstairs the over- 
coats were laid aside. 

“T always have two,’’ Gowan explained, “‘sometimes 
three. You can’t tell about the weather; and then, riding 
or in the shade. Impossible to know how you’re going to 
feel. Well’’—he sat comfortably down—‘‘I must explain 
my coming in on you like this. Mrs. Leaming sent me.”’ He 
paused while Jammes tried to recall the woman. ‘“‘I see 
you’ve forgotten her. Very smart woman, good whisky 
and a really surprising cigar.’”’ Yes, he knew her now—a 
friend of Mrs. North’s; he had gone south for her; some- 
thing about a chair. “‘I collect china,’’ Gowan went on, “‘a 
very special sort; I had tea at her house and she suggested 
you. Little enough chance of your having what I want, but 
I’m investigating it all.” 

“What is it you’re after?’’ Jammes demanded, instinc- 
tively annoyed by any hinted deficiency of his powers. 

“Tf you don’t mind you must follow me carefully, for 
I dare say, in America, you won’t know much about it.”’ 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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No, sir; it’s the story, you might say, of a strong 

man who seen his duty and done it. If there 
was only more like McCarty, this world would be a 
better place tolivein. I always did sort of despise a feller 
who goes around bragging about the fish he caught, or what 
he up and did out of the rough on the seventh hole. Be- 
sides, it isn’t safe to believe ’em, because they generally 
always exaggerate or make things up out of their heads. 
And a lot of men are just naturally sure-enough liars. 

You can learna lot from fish, though, gentlemen. They’re 
awful human. And some mighty queer things happen too. 
Up in Georgian Bay this summer, for instance, there was a 
guy who works for Doctor Starr, and he hooked onto as 
nice a black bassas you’d wish tosee. It jumped clear out of 
water two or three times, and he figured it weighed around 
three pounds. But just as he was playing him alongside 
the boat, that fish grew terrible heavy all of a sudden. 

“Ho!” he says. ‘‘This baby has put on pants.” 

Well, sir, blamed if that bass hadn’t changed to a ten- 
pound pike. Fact—they found the bass halfway down its 
throat. 

Speaking of true fish stories, did you ever meet up with 
Frank Fenton up there? Well, Frank says a friend of his 
hooked onto a big lake trout, but it broke the copper wire 
and got clear away, taking a six-inch spinner along. Of 
course there ain’t anything unusual about that—it hap- 
pens to me lots of times when I don’t catch anything. But 
two weeks later another friend caught that same i-dentical 
fish in a net, and it had the hook and spinner still in its 
mouth. Frank says the trout acted very peevish, like he 
had had enough of that funny business, and that he busted 
loose when they were hauling him into the boat and got 
away again. 

Frank’s daddy does considerable fishin’ too, especially 
along in the fall. He has been at it regular for seventy- 
seven years—started when only a boy, you might say—so 
he’s beginning to learn something about fish. Now it 
stands to reason that an old gentleman at his time of life 
would stick to the truth, don’t it? 

Well, it seems like Mr. Fenton knows a man who set out 
some lines and marked them with a branch of red cedar. 
Along came a lake trout and walked off with hook and line 
and cedar and everything. There wasn’t anything there at 
all when he went back. But soon afterwards several parties 
reported they’d seen a young tree moving at a forty-mile 
clip around the bay, and one feller from Midland came 
back with a story about a forest that had passed him at 
great speed. Most everybody sized these happenings up 
as another argument against prohibition; but a month 
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later they changed their minds, gentlemen, for a fisherman 
caught that trout in a net with some others, and there was 
the cedar branch trailing from his mouth. He’d been tow- 
ing it around all the time. Mr. Fenton says he looked kind 
of peaked and tired of publicity, but otherwise bright and 
enjoying fair health. 

Fishin’ ain’t what it used to be. No, sir, this business of 
civilization can be carried too far. Right now you can’t 
find a water on the American continent, gentlemen, which 
isn’t fished to a foam every season. And it’s all Henery 
Ford’s fault too. When I think what that man has done! 
Yet you hear people talking about him for President. 

I can remember when all a feller had to do to get good 
fishin’ was to borrow the money somewhere and hop on a 
train and go there. And he didn’t have to travel clear 
across continent neither. A few hours out of New York or 
Boston he could find virgin streams—spots where it seemed 
like the foot of man had never trod. Yes, sir, he could go to 
deep, cool places where there was perfect peace, and a man 
could be alone and take a drink and lie back in the shade 
and rest his nerves. In those days there were spots where 
a guy could get almost as far from human companionship 
as Oklahoma kinfolks in Park Avenue. 

But now—well, there aren’t any remote places, and 
that’s a fact. The whole wide world has been linked up 
close. That’s what makes all the bad feeling nowadays. 
As my grandmother used to say, how can you have peace 
so long as you have neighbors? 

Today you can never get away from the toot of the 
flivver and from women in khaki pants. A couple of years 
back I made a trip out through Yellowstone Park, where 
I met up with Hugh Halsell. Hugh allowed there was fine 
fishin’ at the bottom of the cafion, below the falls at Seven- 
Mile Hole. So we up and hired us a coupla cow ponies and 
went there. Now wouldn’t you think there’d be practi- 
cally unsullied waters away down there in the bowels of the 
earth? Not by a damn sight! The first thing I seen in the 
middle of the swirling torrent was a big fat girl of forty-odd 
in khaki knickers. She was standing on the very rock I’d 
picked out for myself, and she was taking snapshots of 
some lady friends on the bank. 

“Get in the picture, honey,’”’ she says to Hugh. ‘Now 
look at the little birdie! Tweet, tweet!’’ Well, we just 
naturally quit fishin’. 

That’s the way it goes. Another time I was up in Can- 
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reflects on disarmament and the general state of Europe 
and world trade whenever he receives his income-tax paper 
or similar unpleasant reminders of a practical nature. 

Disarmament is no longer only the concern of the 
League of Nations enthusiasts; it has become a matter of 
interest to the strictly nonsentimental man of business. 

The problem of disarmament can be approached from 
two ends. In the first place, the material and personnel of 
national forces and navies may be cut down; in the second 
place, the actual traffic and trade in arms by private 
factories or business concerns and individuals can be con- 
trolled. So far the proceedings of the League of Nations 
have been directed toward inducing governments to limit 
expenditure on excessive armament, and no practical steps 
have yet been taken toward the abolition of that private 
trade in war material and arms which is a permanent danger 
to world peace. It is not until this traffic is considered 
from the international point of view that its true nature is 
understood. 

Modern warfare admittedly requires the mobilization of 
the whole manufacturing or productive capacity of the 
nations engaged. Once war is declared, all arms, all re- 
sources are mobilized, and the production of munitions and 
war material of all kinds is the business of thousands of 
factories whose peacetime output is entirely nonmilitary. 
A nation lacking manufacturing resources is therefore 
handicapped from the start and far less likely to be aggres- 
sive than a nation better equipped with the means of pro- 
duction. The danger lies not so much in nations storing up 
reserves of armament far in excess of the needs of their 
existing forces, although in the case of partly civilized small 
nations this is a factor of danger which cannot be ignored, 
but in the private arms traffic enabling small reserves of 
arms to be built up which may be used by an aggressive 
political party or revolutionary interests, or may be sup- 
plied to a state unfit to be intrusted with them. 

Private uncontrolled stocks of small arms may easily 
starta war. A few thousand rifles and a handful of machine 
guns can equip a raiding or filibustering party. The bomb 
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and the pistol are the arms of the revolutionary throughout 
the world, and yet in these days of tension, uncertainty and 
weak governments no concerted steps are taken to check 
this dangerous traffic. 

It is probable that the present distribution of firearms 
throughout the world is far greater than at any previous 
time in history. The bulk is necessarily in the hands of 
governments, either as reserves or in use by the fighting 
services; but there exists a wide and dangerous margin of 
arms in private hands and in the possession of commercial 
syndicates or firms. The bulk of these arms is war surplus, 
but it must be realized that a steady manufacture and sale 
of military and quasi-military arms is also proceeding. 


Undisclosed Stocks of Arms 


N ADDITION to these stocks of arms which are avail- 

able in some cases for open, in others for illicit sale, 
there are countries where arms were not surrendered after 
the Armistice, or where arms were discarded and fell into 
the hands of the natives when retreating forces moved 
through. 

It is therefore almost impossible to estimate the stocks of 
arms now in existence, or what reserves of deteriorated but 
still quite useful ammunition are available for them. The 
existence of these undisclosed arms stocks has produced 
some curious and discreditable commercial phenomena. 

Under the Treaty of Versailles the Central Powers had to 
hand over all but a small proportion of their armament to 
the Allies. Such arms were to be destroyed by the latter. 
As events turned out, arms were an important political 
factor and a vast amount of small arms remained con- 
cealed in Germany and Austria, in the possession of polit- 
ical parties. In addition to these stocks, which were mainly 
those of the returning troops, arsenals, factories and proof 
houses were emptied during the disturbed period of the 
German revolution; small arms and ammunition in bulk 
passed mysteriously into private ownership, sometimes 


abroad. (Continued on Page 109) 
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She Came Down the Room, Stopped Behind Him, and Said in a Low Voice, “‘ 


peror, but how it came into Farringdon’s 

auction rooms there is no saying. It was 
catalogued: ‘‘The Ujigawa Crossing, signed Shoshi 
Norichika.’’ The metal was shibuichi, a silver alloy. 
It was chased over all its front with the waves of a river 
in swirling flood; and engraved in high relief, and inlaid 
with gold and silver and copper and shakudo, were two 
mounted warriors swimming their horses through the 
swollen stream. The second warrior was carrying his bow 
in his mouth to keep it dry. 

George Raithby wanted that sword guard badly. He 
wanted it for itself and he wanted it for its historical, or 
perhaps one should say its political, associations. He knew, 
or rather he had guessed, its history, for the man who had 
put it into the Oriental sale at Farringdon’s had let slip a 
few words about how it had come into his hands in Prague, 
and Raithby had put two and two together. The passion 
of the collector was on him strong. 

He was ready to go to twenty guineas for that sword 
guard, though it would be an extravagance. And if any 
rival collectors—they were much wealthier men than he— 
knew its history, he would not get it for twenty guineas. 
But there was very little chance of their having learned its 
history. The man who had put it into the sale did not 
know it or them. They would merely be wanting it as a 
rare and uncommonly striking sword guard, a piece of 
metal work of exquisite virtuosity. He had seldom seen 
a finer sword guard of its kind. Emperors gave emperors 
only the best. 

A little thrill ran through Raithby when the commis- 
sionaire set it on the little tray, to hand it round for the 
bidders to inspect, and Farringdon read out the number of 
the lot. He looked down the line of his rivals, dealers and 
collectors sitting at the table, or standing behind those 
sitting, with a very hostile eye, and drew in a long, slow 
breath like a man before a conflict. 

Observing that it was a fine piece, Farringdon started 
the bidding at four pounds. It ran quickly up to eight 
pounds; and at that the dealers dropped out. Raithby 
found himself contending against Morton and Snainton, 
rival collectors and much wealthier men. At nine pounds 
there was a pause. Farringdon gave them a little time. 
Snainton bid nine guineas. Raithby bid ten pounds confi- 
dently. He perceived with joy that he was going to get the 
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sword guard. There was another pause; then Morton bid 
ten guineas. 

“Hleven pounds,” said Raithby promptly and in the 
tone of a man who means to go on. 

Farringdon looked at Morton; Morton shook his head. 
He looked at Snainton; Snainton was talking to the man 
next him. He knocked it down to Raithby for eleven 
pounds. 

Raithby sighed sharply. He took the sword guard from 
the tray with a thrill of exultation. He had not only got a 
piece on which he had set his heart but he had got it for 
less than its value; and that never lessens a collector’s joy. 
He looked at it with loving eyes. Now that it was his he 
liked it better than ever. 

He was still looking at it when Mrs. Honingham came 
quickly into the room and stopped on the edge of the ring 
of bidders. Another sword guard was on the tray, one of 
those inlaid landscapes by one of the Hosono tsuba smiths. 

Raithby was not interested in it, for he already had two 
good examples of the type in his collection. It was knocked 
down to Snainton for eight pounds. Farringdon read out 
the number of the next lot. Raithby was looking at Mrs. 
Honingham and he saw her start, look at her catalogue, 
and frown. Then she went quickly to Farringdon’s desk 
and spoke to the clerk who was sitting beside him. 

Raithby did not like her. She seemed to have the same 
taste as he in objects of Oriental art; and they were always 
clashing. Twenty or thirty times she had robbed him of a 
sword guard or netsuke on which he had set his heart. 
When she wanted a piece “ere seemed to be no limit to her 
determination to have it, or to her purse. He told himself 
that she was a greedy little creature and very like a frog. 

It is true that she had large brown eyes, set rather far 
apart, a wide mouth and a rather short nose. But though 
they made her face look rather odd and out of the common, 
they did not make it at all unattractive. Her skin was of a 
clear warm pallor; her forehead was broad; the line of her 
jaw was exquisite, and ended as so exquisite a line should, 
in an admirably molded, rather square chin. Raithby was 
prejudiced by his collector’s greed. 
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Though he had this poor opi 
Hea her. He saw her look 


ara was wrapping the sword 
and set it on the table beside 
She came down the room, stopped | 
in a low voice, ‘‘ Will you sell me that L 
Raithby shook his head and said, “ 
I want it.” 
“But I want it too, badly,” she sai 
Raithby, surprised by the earnestness 
up at her. Her eyes were as urgent as 
monly appealing. He realized that, frog 
were uncommonly fine and, now that hi 
them, of an extraordinary depth. ‘ 
“No. I don’t care to part with it,” h 
“T’ll give you fifteen pounds for it. 
badly,’”’ she persisted. 
“No,” said Raithby in a tone of fina 
She looked at him with hurt, reproach 
face filled with a contemptuous dislike’ 
him. 


“Pig!” she said in a tone of profound ¢ 


drew herself upright. 

Raithby was astounded, outraged. 
give all his attention to the bidding. 
tapping her foot. It annoyed him. : 

Then the man next him rose and wé 
empty chair and set her vanity bag, 
bag, on the table. He found himself 
her nearness, also of a faint, pleasi 
perfume. He could not help glancing 
time he observed the clean fine line of he 
corner of her lips drooped a little as 
having a very good time. Then she b 
annoyed him. Then she bought a lot— 
rate pieces. He told himself that he 
let her have the sword guard of the empél 
a woman really appreciate a fine piec 

Then she took some sheets of tis 
vanity bag and wrapped the three swo 
separately. é 

She was still wrapping them in it w 
euard he wanted was put up, a very nice 
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yremember that one. It is surprising 
qssy words you can collect in one voy- 
spurears open. I got “‘urge’’ last trip 
+ lady—it means “‘wanting to doit.” You 
lean paint and things like that. Atleast, 
ersonally speaking, the only “‘urge”’ I’ve 
yeep after eating pork pie. Sententious— 
. As I was about to remark, it’s a sen- 
4:0 pass, but if there wasn’t any thieves 
|) thieving. 
¥s a confidence man, a card sharp or a tale 
} get his living by appealing to what I 
| the criminal instincts of the respectable 
‘human beings is a hobby of mine, and a 
jurteen trips a year across the Western 
} opportunity he wants for improving his 
g ect. 
J2overed very early in my career was that, 
indred, every man is a dreamer. Women 
7), but they dream practical. It doesn’t 
of a man he is, whether he’s a fat sales- 
i7ork or one of those skinny cotton men 
ho complain because there’s only one 
Sunday and the hymns are too frivolous, 
‘ms. You can see the dreamers lying in 
ig across the sea, or leaning over the rail 
ae gulf weed, or strolling along the prome- 
ig at nothing—all dreaming. 
jy dream about picking up a wallet of a 
longing to a hard-hearted swindler, some- 
ing ten millions from a secret Russian 
oing to use the money for corrupting the 
speaking, there is something noble about 
i the money runs into millions. 
|, the money they steal in their dreams is 
good use. I know one chap—he’s the 
‘ardware corporation—who commits his 
ate he comes on board, and spends the 
orphan asylums. Lew Baker, one of the 
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cleverest get-a-bits that ever traveled the North Atlantic, 
told me that no con ever robbed an honest man. And that 
is true. It’s the prospect of getting something for nothing 
that appeals to people who work ten hours a day to pay the 
grocer, and the only way to get something for nothing is by 
thieving—and then you only get it temporary. 

People who read about ocean-going crooks think that 
the beginning and end of ’em is card play. We put up 
notices in the smoke room warning passengers that there 
are card sharps aboard, but there wouldn’t be room on the 
smoke-room walls to give particulars of all the queer 
swindles that are worked between port and port. 

The card men, to my mind, are straightaway grafters 
who work hard for their living and are entitled to a certain 
amount of respect. They are workmen, pure and simple, 
and if they catch you—why, there’s nothing to it but the 
loss of your foolish money. You can avoid them and 
they’ll give you no trouble if you say no. The people that 
are really dangerous are what our old skipper used to call 
the blooming aloes. From all accounts it is a plant or 
vegetable that only breaks into flower once in a hundred 
years. 

There are two or three crowds that work the world, and 
you see them on the Western Ocean once in a blue moon. 
As a rule they prefer the long trips—Southampton to 
Durban, Durban to Bombay, Bombay to Sydney, Sydney 
to San Francisco, Vancouver to Japan. They have time to 
get acquainted with passengers, and when they make a kill 
there’s money to it. They’re patient and sensible. I’ve 
heard of one crowd that went twice round the world and 
never touched a cent; they could have made hundreds, 
but that kind isn’t after hundreds. If the aloes bloom once 
in two years, they bloom bright and big. 

The only gang I ever saw was the one run by Connie Bar- 
thurst. They traveled with me once—‘‘ John P. Mortimer, 
Miss Mortimer and servant”’—and I shouldn’t have known 
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anything about them if it hadn’t been for the fact that 
my opposite number was a fellow who- used to be a 
steward on the Orient route and spotted them. 
Connie was one of those tall, refined women who al- 
ways dress quietly and speak to nobody. She used to 
sit on the deck for hours reading. Her ‘‘father”’ wasa big, 
gray-haired fellow, who spent his time walking round the 
deck. I never saw him in.the smoke room once. Anyway, 
he never smoked. He told me it was a filthy habit—I was 
his room steward—and drinking was worse. I never saw 
them again in years. It was on Mr. Denman’s tenth trip 
with me that they turned up at Southampton—“ Mr. and 
Miss Mortimer and servant.” 

Mr. Denman was what I might call an ideal passenger— 
he always tidied his cabin before he went out, folded and 
brushed his own clothes, even hung up his own towels. I 
don’t suppose I’ve answered the bell to him twice; and 
he’s crossed with me a dozen times. He was never ill, 
always had his meals in the saloon, even in weather that 
made the old Crenic roll like a baby’s head, and, beyond 
making his bed, there was nothing for me todo. A perfect 
gentleman in every shape and form. 

When we got to New York there was his ten-dollar bill; 
when we pulled into Southampton, two pound notes with 
a “Thank you, steward; I hope I haven’t been too much 
trouble to you.” 

He generally had the same stateroom—105 on C Deck, 
and usually sat at the purser’s table. Mr. Denman was by 
all accounts a rich man, in the insurance business. He 
looked easy, but he wasn’t. Every crowd that traveled the 
North Atlantic roped him into a little game at some time or 
other. If he had stood out against them and been clever, 
they’d have caught him, but he wasn’t that kind. He went 
like a lamb to the slaughter, as the saying goes, and when 
they found that he never bet more than a dollar on threes, 
and his limit for a full house was ten dollars, they dropped 
him, 

“‘T never bet more than I can afford to lose,”’ he told big 
Lew Baker. 

““You’re wise,”’ said Lew. ‘‘ What points do you play at 
bridge?” (Continued on Page 36) 
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HEN the news of the Chester con- 

cession, with its unfortunate conflict 

of interests and personalities, first 
burst upon the American public, there were 
many who believed that it signalized the 
entry of the United States as a factor in the 
economic affairs of Turkey. To be sure, it 
represented our most pretentious attempt so 
far to buck the hazardous concession game; 
but it was not our commercial début by any 
means. 

For decades we have done business with 
the Turks. Last year, for example, and for 
the first time in history, we passed Great 
Britain in exports to Constantinople. It 
made us for the moment the largest shipper 
of goods, especially flour and petroleum, to 
the ancient city on the Bosporus. We con- 
sume more than half the entire output of 
Turkish tobacco in the manufacture of our 
cigarettes. 

The Chester concession served, however, 
to focus interest on the possibilities of Tur- 
key as a field for American enterprise. It 
was an evidence of Turkish good will to- 
wards us. Shall we capitalize the opportu- 
nity, or will the costly history of American 
failure to realize on its chances in China, 
South America and elsewhere repeat itself 
in Turkey, and through Turkey in that 
immense area with its unplumbed buying 
power that is washed by the eastern Med- 
iterranean and the Black Sea? With the 
answer to this question the present article 
is concerned. 

When the Treaty of Lausanne was signed 
a new era of economic regeneration began 
for Turkey and the whole Near East, be- 
cause it meant that peace with the rest of 
the world was finally accomplished, after 
years of actual warfare and a period of post- 
bellum uncertainty as destructive to com- 
merce as the ravages of actual conflict. 
Though accord is established with the great 
powers, including the United States, there 
is no guaranty of harmony in the Balkans, 
as the eruption of Mussolini at Corfu showed. 
The big fact is that for the first time since 
1911 the envoys of trade can proceed with 


their job without the immediate likelihood of a cancella- 
tion of contracts because of untoward events. 

The average individual in the West has an idea that 
business in Turkey is largely in Turkish towels and Turk- 
ish baths, with an occasional massacre. As a matter of 
fact, few countries offer so wide a field for commercial ex- 
ploitation, because, first, practically all business heretofore 
has been in alien hands; second, because the country 
has no industries except silk and carpets. Its principal 
occupation for years has been war and conquest. 


America Pays the Freight 


l SHOULD add that the succor of refugees is an important 
item. It reaches the point of being almost a dominant 


industry. Here again American help 
has been conspicuous. Indeed, our 
first-aid machine has worked to such 
an extent in and about Turkey that 
many American business men out 
there, paraphrasing the words of a 
famous ultimatum, say, “‘ Millions for 
relief, but not one cent for construc- 
tive economic development.” 

One trouble with American philan- 
thropy abroad is that though we pay 
the freight, so to speak, for much of 
the physical regeneration that follows 
in the wake of war or Nature’s fail- 
ures or upheavals, we never realize 
on it to our economic advantage. 
England, Germany, France or some 
other country usually comes along 
and literally takes the cash while we 
seem to be satisfied with the credit. 
There is no intention to put relief on 
a purely commercial basis, but we 
might easily have made investment 
follow the soup bowl and the bread 
line, and in legitimate fashion. 

Our apparent inability to match a 
princely benevolence abroad with a 
corresponding business expansion is 
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A Turkish Mosaic Worker With One of His Completed Wooden Screens 
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The U.S. S. Scorpion Passing Up the Bosporus Into the Black Sea. In Background —the Fortress of 
Rumeli Hissar, Where Mohammed the Conqueror Established His First Foothold in Europe in 1452 


not due to the countries where we have labored so nobly and 
so heroically. The fault rests entirely with ourselves. Take 
China. We not only were the first to dedicate the Boxer in- 
demnity to the education of the Chinese youth but we fed 
the famine-ridden hordes. The economic domain of China 
was ours almost for the asking, but we have not begun to 
scrape the surface, while England’s business word is law. 

In the case of Turkey the favoritism shown us in the 
shape of the Chester concession and the further acquies- 
cence to our request for the open-door policy was not due 
so much to love of us as to suspicion of the motives of Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Italy. In this instance, Amer- 
ican altruism did not help, because the Moslems have 
looked with strong disfavor upon our aid to the Greek and 
-Armenian refugees. So far as the Turks were concerned, 
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and the country has been so impoverished since the 
Armistice that it is only within the last year that the at- 
tempt to modernize agriculture has been resumed. On the 
way to Angora I saw an exhibition of plowing with Amer- 
ican tractors before a group of deeply interested Turkish 
peasants. 

I cite these facts about agriculture first to show how the 
Turkish farmer has lagged behind in the procession of 
progress and also to point out one of the largest American 
selling opportunities. A by-product of the Chester con- 
cession was a contract to provide the Turks with $5,000,000 
worth of agricultural implements, but because of the many 
vicissitudes to which the enterprise fell heir, this feature 
has been held in abeyance. 
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’ Doing business in 
China is invested with 
many details of intense 
human—as well as hu- 
morous—interest; but 
it is not a patch, in 
some respects, on Tur- 
key. Here you have 
another side light to il- 
luminate the approach 
to American penetra- 
tion. The outstanding 
feature is that in Tur- 
key there are three Sun- 
days, and each one is 
more or less elaborately 
observed by its follow- 
ers. First in importance 
comes the Moslem Sab- 
bath, which is Friday. 
In the old days of the 
capitulations, when the 
foreigners had many 
rights and_ privileges, 
they could keep their 
shops and offices open 
on this day. With the 
advent of nationalism, 
which means that the 
Turks are lords in their 
own land, the order 
went forth that all alien 
establishments save 
those essential to the 
public comfort must be 
locked up on Friday. 

Second in the list is the Jewish Sab- 
bath, which is Saturday. The Hebrews 
are very strong numerically and commer- 
cially in Turkey, and are inclined to be 
devout. Thus the stillness of the Moslem 
Friday is followed by an almost kindred 
cessation of commerce on Saturday. 


National Handicaps 


ATURALLY every commercial estab- 

lishment owned by a Christian is 
shut down on Sunday. The foreigner 
therefore finds to his horror that for three 
days during the week business is almost 
at astandstill. I doubt if any other coun- 
try ean present such an exhibit. This 
state of affairs has had something to do 
with the failure of Turkey in general to 
function economically in a big way. 

While we are on the subject of handicaps we might as 
well dispose of another which bears directly upon the Amer- 
ican opportunity in Turkey. It lies in the lack of that 
supreme aid to national expansion, which is transportation. 
Though Constantinople and Smyrna afford magnificent 
harbors—the former is unsurpassed anywhere—there is no 
river that would provide an adequate waterway, while 
railroad mileage is woefully insufficient. Except for the 
Anatolian railroad, which runs from Haidar Pasha to 
Konieh, with a branch from Eski-Shehr to Angora, the 
Bagdad railroad from Konieh to Alexandretta and the 
Smyrna-Aidin line, transport is carried on by camel cara- 
vans, donkeys, buffaloes, oxcarts and horses. Even China 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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like her life, it was in the most ex- 

quisite order. The office next to it, 
belonging to Jim Cousins, was larger, as 
befitted a member of the firm, but many 
times a day Jim Cousins could be heard 
erying plaintively for something he could 
not find. At these moments Miss Keane 
was likely to lift her eyebrows or twitch 
her nose; or if she happened to feel less 
impatient with Jim Cousins than usual, 
she would merely smile tolerantly and send 
in her Anna to help out his Miss Duke. 

She had listened to the sounds from his 
office ever since she had acquired the glory 
of her own, along with her elevation to the 
triumphant heights 
of sales manager for 
Hartley, Cousins & 
Moran, and her in- 
terpretation of these 
sounds and of the 
man whomadethem 
had had a large in- 
fluence in shaping 
the mold of her life. 
For, years ago, while 
she was still merely 
Tom Moran’s ste- 
nographer, she had 
cast the eye of her 
mind about and de- 
cided to imitate, 
more or less, Jim 
Cousins. 

To be sure, in 
those eager, ambi- 
tious, early days, 
she had also studied 
the mind, manner, 
business technic, 
aims and method of 
each successful man 
her work brought 
her in touch with. 
But Jim Cousins 
was the bachelor 
member of the firm, 
and since she meant 
to be a bachelor herself, it was perhaps natural that she 
should study most of all the way in which Cousins con- 
ducted his business and personal life. Then, too, she and 
Cousins were contemporaries, Mr. Hartley and Tom Moran 
being a dozen years older than herself. 

But beyond these reasons, of which she was conscious, 
was the real one, which she avoided thinking about: Miss 
Keane, undoubtedly, for about two years, could have 
been very much in love with Jim Cousins had she had any 
encouragement whatsoever. 

This was when she was between twenty-eight and thirty, 
that secondary dangerous age, even in a business woman’s 
life. The primary period of peril she had emerged from 
essentially unscathed. Probably, if her father had not died 
close upon the heels of his business failure, if she had not 
heen called home from college and plunged into a keen and 
exciting fight to salvage a sinking hardware business, she 
would have married quite contentedly the young man she 
was then engaged to, and later would have made the best 
of his limitations. 

But this early taste of business had whetted her appetite 
for more; it had awakened her intelligence and made her 
a better judge of men. In short, it got her past the age 
when marriage seems of supreme importance. And when, 
upon the death of her mother, she had sold the hardware 
business and come to the city upon Tom Moran’s ad- 
vice— Moran having been an old friend of her father’s—she 
wore no man’s ring on her left hand and her face was set 
toward a successful business career. 

The years between this escape from the first pitfall in the 
path of any woman who is ambitious for a career, and the 
recurrence of the dangerous age, had been too full of an 
enormous number of things to learn, they had been too 
hard worked and interesting in themselves to leave her 
time for sentiment. 

She had been one of the first arrivals in the new world 
of women in business, and being farsighted as well as in- 
telligent, she saw possibilities ahead that thrilled her. But 
she was, like the pioneer, in the enemy’s country. 

She had to be more efficient than any man in the 
same position; she had to be both meek and willing, be- 
cause she was in this man’s world merely on sufferance. 
She had to learn how to subdue her personality and yet 
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keep it alive for those occasions when she would need it; 
she had to learn a whole new technic of behavior, as, for 
instance, how to allow the boss to believe he was right 
while at the same time clearing up some muddle he had 
made. 

Hartley, Cousins & Moran were a wholesale plumbing- 
supplies corporation, and she set herself to learn plumbing 
supplies and their sale from the least detail up. In this 
self-education she was helped by a better brain, in most 
ways, than Tom Moran himself possessed, and by her ex- 
perience in the hardware store. But none the less, those 
early years were such that afterward she sometimes looked 
back on them with a smile of pity. 

Thus thirty stole upon her before she heard it coming, 
and advancement brought her up to the world of Jim 
Cousins. 

It would be a mistake to imagine Miss Keane stooping 
to the silliness of sighing after Jim Cousins. Her breeding, 
her natural dignity and the poise acquired through these 
years of discipline, kept her from revealing the fact that 
for a long time after she moved into the office next to his 
the sound of Jim Cousins’ laugh, his voice imploring Miss 
Duke to come and find this or that, his shout of remon- 
strance when Tom Moran whistled off the key, the very 
creak of his footsteps, had a power to make her heart melt 
within her. 

But not even by the lift of an eyelash did she give her- 
self away, for it was apparent that Cousins, though he 
admired her ability, was faintly irritated by her. He hada 
way of gazing at her with a half-dismayed, half-ironic ex- 
pression when she approached more nearly than usual to 
a masculine standard of efficiency, which was puzzling. 

But there was nothing she would or could do about it. 
She had her pride. And what was more efficacious in keep- 
ing her from sentimental morbidity, she had her ambitions. 
She worked a bit harder, she became an expert in markets, 
had magazine articles written about her, with her picture 
in the trade journals as the first woman sales manager in 
her line. 

And after a while she could listen to the sounds in Jim 
Cousins’ office without a single extra heartbeat. She grew 
more and more absorbed in her work; she saved money and 
invested it shrewdly; now and then she bought a piece of 
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when she would buy stoi 
an officer in the company,| 


her | 
manner which allowed no loose tendrils to | 
by office breezes, and then had forgotten all 
had rather beautiful gray eyes, and her skin 
less, was clear and fine. She sometimes use 
der, but never rouge. Twice a year she went 
tailor and chose the good dark cloth for | 
suits. She had one evening frock, but she 
wear it. A 
In short, Miss Keane had become a bits 
appearance, but there was nothing comm 
her. There was an effect of control and 
her face, a firmness about her mouth and 
in her glance that only a long habit of d 
sibility can give. ’ 
It is possible that a person prejudiced aga 
life so brilliantly upheld by Miss Keane mig 
was just this side of being No, “har 
the word. Neither do the words “‘crystalliz 
““set,’’ quite express the peculiar qua 
It is often seen in the faces of women 
work keenly and arduously against 
men. An expression almost ascetic i 
At any rate, on this particular morn 
well-tailored suit of the dark gray shi 
able, appeared a rather distinguishe 
with a quiet smile and a nice manner. 
brief uninterested glance in the mirror 
hat and said good morning to her secre’ 
turned briskly toward her desk. a 
Placed precisely at the right hand ©! 
polished and nearly empty surface of thi 
memorandum book mounted in silver. 
in the habit of jotting down herein notes 
she meant to attend to herself at the eal 
And now she picked up the little book and 
The first note that met her eye consisted 
Make appointment to see Curley’s widov 
The fact that this line had already bee! 
most unusually, from a week or two back, 
this was a suggestion Miss Keane rather dist 
carrying out. In fact, she frowned slightly 
the words. And unconsciously she 
the mirror, in which she met her own 
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4 
,” she thought. ‘What you really want 
t check and not go near Curley’s widow. 
g, just the same. Today.” 
with decision to her secretary, she said: 
appointment with Mrs. Tom Curley for 
>this afternoon about five. I think Mr. 
address, somewhere in the Bronx. Ask 
sent the letter and check from the firm 
y died.” 
ane.’ Annalooked up. “I’m glad you’re 
ye. It’s bad, to be left like that, alone, 
mn. Miss Duke said Mr. Cousins thought 
+, but I don’t suppose he will. Men don’t 
like that.”’ 
ye them to women,”’ said Miss Keane. 
ht was scornful. ‘“‘Jim Cousins! He’ll 
urley’s widow. Too selfish.” 

o this reflection later that afternoon, as 
he Subway exit into what was to her the 

Bronx she began to scan the house num- 
abby obscure street. 

Jousins is riding off his waistline in the 
te. Right too. Men learn not to squan- 
nsentiment. Queer, how long it takes a 
yat. But Jim Cousins is worse than most. 
jing a hair from his routine for anybody. 
yorld more selfish or set than your old 


dat her inconsistency. In her heart she 
ter who has chosen her spinsterhood may 
1 or set as the hardiest bachelor. Then, 
2 fact that for a number of years she had 
long the same lines as Cousins’. She had 
his business habits and manner of work, 
of his life. Long ago, after her first pro- 
yegun to say to herself that as soon as she 
he meant to get away from the messy 
ength-wasting habits of the average busi- 
live like Jim Cousins, well taken care of 
vays fresh for work. 

new, had a spacious bachelor apartment 
ervant. He gave little dinner parties to 
1s for him to stand well with. He took a 
s too weary to tackle the Subway. He 
burban country club and spent frequent 
When the golf season was over he rode in 
ed an athletic trainer by the year to keep 
wr had been taught to clothe him with the 
‘enditure of his client’s time. 

1 acquired the equivalent of these lubri- 
She was the skirted counterpart of Jim 
nsistency, then, in calling old bachelors 
to be, if one was ambitious. With an un- 
e stopped in front of an old apartment 
ans ranged along the area railing. 

it of late afternoon it was inconceivably 
house which had evidently been built in 


the days when desirability was thought to be given to an 
apartment house by calling it an elegant name. This one 
had Bella Vista cut in stone over its door, though the less 
said about the vista thereabout the better. The tiled vesti- 
bule floor was dirty and broken. Miss Keane rang the bell 
to the second-floor rear, and the door was clicked open from 
above. 

As she felt her way down the dark hall from the top of 
the second flight of stairs, the door to the rear apartment 
was opened by an eager-faced little boy of seven or eight. 

“Come in,”’ he called; ‘mother’s here. She’s just giv- 
ing baby her supper.” 

“How do you do?” said Miss Keane, offering her hand 
in some embarrassment. 

She was not used to children. She felt the limp warm 
hand of the little boy in hers. He had a rough cap of fair 
hair and delphinium-blue eyes. His face suddenly grew 
shy as he looked up at her and he retreated into the room. 
A girlish-looking figure rose from her chair at the supper 
table, with a baby in her arms. She had the same fair hair 
and blue eyes as the little boy, but she looked wan and 
worn. She put down the spoonful of baked potato which 
she had been feeding the baby, and offered her hand to 
Miss Keane. There was a third child, a little girl at the 
table. 

“You’re Miss Keane?” Mrs. Curley cried, her face 
lighting. ‘“‘ Please excuse the supper table. I have to have 
it early on account of the children. It’s nice of you to 
come. Sit down Oh! mind the eat!’’ She laughed a 
little, spontaneously, and at the sound the little boy looked 
up at her, as if a shadow had moved out of his sky, and 
laughed too. 

Mrs. Curley swept the cat gently out of the one easy- 
chair. ‘The children love him so, he just naturally im- 
poses on us. And my husband is—used to be—so fond of 
him.” 

She stopped short and looked steadily at her visitor. 
And Miss Keane knew that Mrs. Curley was schooling her- 
self to say “‘used to be.” She said it without a break in her 
voice now; perhaps she had repeated it many times to 
train herself to say it thus steadily. And she even smiled, a 
careful little smile, as she looked at Miss Keane. Then she 
dusted the cushion and Miss Keane sat down. 

“Thank heaven she isn’t going to cry,’ thought Miss 
Keane, but she was not sure that Mrs. Curley wouidn’t 
have been less heart-wringing if she had wept. She was so 
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young, and she looked as if she had been meant to grow 
like a very gay and pretty flower in a garden with walls. 
You could see that her natural smile was merry, and 
though the shape of her jaw and the poise of her head 
showed good sense and intelligence, there was in her face a 
softness, a shadow of fright in her eyes, that told she had 
been pushed for the first time outside her walls to face the 
world. 

If Miss Keane could have looked at the two of them in a 
mirror, the contrast between them would have startled 
her. Miss Keane’s life for fifteen years had shaped her for 
battle. There was almost no outward circumstance that 
she could not handle now. But the younger woman’s 
whole preoccupation had been such as now to tie her hand 
and foot. Miss Keane looked at the three children and 
then around at the cheap golden-oak furniture, probably 
bought on the installment plan, and now shabby; at the 
darned tablecloth and the sewing machine in one corner, 
on which was a pair of trousers in process of being cut over 
to fit the small boy. 

“They ought never to have married,’ thought Miss 
Keane. ‘At any rate they shouldn’t have had children. 
Poor and seared. She probably couldn’t make ten dollars 
a week at a job.” 

And little Mrs. Curley, with an expert gesture, held the 
baby up so that Miss Keane could see what a smile she had. 

“She looks like her father,’”’ she said with a tender droop 
of her head over the baby. 

After half an hour or so, Miss Keane came away. She 
walked very slowly toward the Subway entrance, then 
feeling strangely exhausted, she beckoned to a taxicab and 
rode downtown to her apartment. 

She had chosen this apartment carefully, the year her 
salary had jumped to twelve thousand. It was not large, 
but it was on the top floor of a good house, and it over- 
looked the park. When she had been taken up to the eighth 
floor in a swift and noiseless elevator and had pressed a 
button beside her door, a maid in a crisp apron opened it 
and smiled a welcome. 

In her airy bedroom Miss Keane removed her office 
frock and went through the routine she always followed 
after the day’s work—eight minutes of bending and twist- 
ing exercises devised especially for her by an expert, five 
minutes of relaxation, a hot bath, a cold shower, a careful 
hair brush to remove the dust of the day, a quick manicure, 
a touch of the best skin food, a brush of powder, and then 


into a shimmering tea gown and 
satin slippers. 

This ceremony rested and 

soothed her. She went into the 

long living room. There was a 

small dining room opening off this room, but when she was 

alone she liked to have her dinner looking off over the park 

at the pageant of the evening sky. Tonight a round table 

was set in front of the long casement windows, and Miss 

Keane sat down with a sigh of appreciation. It was won- 

derful to be home, surrounded by the attractive things she 

had bought so slowly and carefully, to eat this daintily 

prepared meal, deftly served, in the peaceful golden light 

of evening, high up above the clamor of the streets, alone 

with her sense of security and success. She took a few 

spoonfuls of her cream soup, then suddenly she stopped 
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eating and looked up at 
the maid. 

“ Julia, if you were mar- 
ried and your husband 
died and left you with 
three small children, two 
thousand dollars in insur- 
ance and not an available 
relative in the world, what 
would you do?” 

Julia, a woman of forty, 
who had had domestic ex- 
perience of her own, con- 
sidered this problem 
efficiently for a moment, 
looking down at the green 
tops of trees in the park. 

“T’d live on the two 
thousand dollars as long 
as I could, and in the 
meantime I’d look around 
for someone else to 
marry.” 

Miss Keane felt and 
looked a trifle shocked. 
Whatever their lack of 
worldly wisdom, the Cur- 
leys had been devoted to 
each other. 

‘‘This person I’m 
speaking of is determined 
to keep the two thousand 
to educate the children. 
But in the meantime, how 
can she go out to work 
with three children and no 
one to leave them with— 
even if she could make 
enough to support them, 
which she can’t?” 

““She’ll have to leave 
them in a home,” said 
Julia dryly. 

She took away Miss Keane’s plate and served a delicate 
dessert in a crystal dish. Miss Keane looked at the pud- 
ding, but she was seeing a meager and rather disorderly 
supper table, with a grave child’s face staring across it at 
her. Already the little boy was beginning to feel the shadow 
of this ““home.’’ Miss Keane had guessed that from the way 
his wide eyes traveled from her to his mother. If he had 
been her child, she had thought, she would have sent him 
out of the room before discussing the future. But it was 
evident that in her grief and panic Mrs. Curley was already 
leaning on the nearest man. Now and then she would cast 
a helpless glance at her son, and he would gaze steadily and 
gravely back at her. 

Miss Keane made a nervous gesture unusual to her, and 
pushing away her plate she stood looking down at the 
lights piercing the buildings across the park, the jeweled 
strings of motor cars threading in and out among the trees. 
She was thinking that if she had married that time when 
she was twenty, she might have been in exactly Mrs. 
Curley’s plight sooner or later. A girl who marries a poor 
man puts to sea in an open boat. Miss Keane gave a slight 
shiver, and looked around, as if for reassurance, at her 
pleasant rooms. The well-chosen pieces of mahogany, the 
little nests of tables in red lacquer, the English chintz in 
cream and powder-blue looked more charming than ever. 
She heard Julia moving quietly about the bedroom, putting 
it to rights for the night, closing the kitchen window, wind- 
ing the clock, and then coming to say good night. The 
outer door clicked after her. 

And then as usual Miss Keane, with a long breath of 
relaxation, leaned her head back and knew that the day 
was over, the long, busy, concentrated day, and she was 
alone. Ah, it was good to be alone, in this quiet room, to 
sit here in this gracious peace, holding, as it were, her own 
life safe in her own hands. Miss Keane savored this mo- 
ment quietly, with her eyes closed, and then she opened 
her book again. 

At eleven she went into her bedroom. The expert Julia 
had turned down the bed, laid out nightgown and slippers, 
lit a tiny bulb in the old-rose satin skirts of a lamp on the 
dressing table. In this rosy twilight Miss Keane prepared 
for bed. She felt quite soothed and peaceful now. Only 
once did an unpleasant shadow pass over her mood. She 
heard again, just for an instant, a certain inflection of Mrs. 
Curley’s voice as she cried: “‘Maybe we shouldn’t have 
had children; but, oh, Miss Keane, look at them—aren’t 
they sweet?’’ 

Miss Keane made a sharp gesture, as if she pushed 
something away from her. ‘I mustn’t get thinking,”’ she 
whispered, almost aloud, as women do who are much alone. 
“Tomorrow there are those Montreal people to see. Must 
get a good night’s sleep.” 

And such was her self-control that in half an hour Miss 
Keane was deeply sleeping. But an hour or two after mid- 
night she began to dream. It was a dream that had become 
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familiar to her in the last year or two. It was not a dream 
of events, but of a landscape and a mood. She was back 
in the small town where she was born, walking through 
woods along the well-known river road. 

But though this landscape was familiar to her the mood 
was one she had never known when, as a girl, she had 
walked there. It seemed to spring partly from the leafless 
trees and the bleak loneliness of the road and partly from 
a vague sense of hopeless loss that lay like a stone in her 
heart. Sometimes on this road she met her mother, who 
had died several years before, and sometimes an old school- 
mate. But always she went on around the bend of the 
road alone. And when she came to a certain point she 
began to stumble and then to weep bitter tears of fear or 
dread, or of sheer aching sadness. 

When Miss Keane first had this dream she laid it to 
overwork and took a week-end at a seaside hotel. But 
when it persisted she followed her usual habit and studied 
it. She read the best psychoanalysts, and talked with her 
doctor. And after a while she was forced to a conclusion 
that dismayed her: It was a middle-aged dream, one of a 
general class that haunt lonely women of her sort. It was 
a bubble coming up to the surface from the depths of her 
unconscious self. It was an ache from some subconscious 
wound left over from the long years when she had been 
forced to work too hard and live too narrowly. 

As soon as she acknowledged its character, Miss Keane 
dealt vigorously with this dream. She told herself she 
would not have it. It left her depressed and languid, it 
lowered her efficiency. Did Jim Cousins have such dreams? 
Absurd to think of! Then, neither would she. Her 
waking life was rich and satisfying; she would not be got 
at underhandedly by a tearful dream. She read a noted 
mental healer and took more exercise. 

But the dream continued to come. Sometimes it stayed 
away for weeks, and then it came night after night, and 
Miss Keane would go to her office with shadows under her 
eyes and her mouth shut in a thin line. It humiliated and 
enraged her, but at last she came to accept the fact that 
she was human. No matter how carefully she may have 
organized her life, apparently she had to pay toll to the 
emotions somewhere. 

But tonight she had the dream again. It deepened to an 
acute misery, and Miss Keane awakened with a sense of 
unhappiness she had never known so definitely before. 
She lay staring at the familiar outlines of her room, pleas- 
ant and gracious even in the dim light reflected in from the 
lights of the city, and she set herself resolutely to count 
her blessings. 

“T am a successful woman,’’ she murmured. “I am 
making a living a man might envy, by work that I enjoy. 
I have my health. I am completely free and independent. 
I have bonds in my safe-deposit box. I am not hankering 
to get married; in fact, if I had to choose between my work 
and any man I know, I believe I would stick by my work. 
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get something for nothing. You have to 
and then pay for it. 

She saw the life of women as a narrow 
flowing but defined, with limits set by biol 
you chose to swim with this great mai 
a certain amount of self-sacrifice and 
dom. If you resisted this stream a) 
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be in great demand not only among the young but 
among grown-ups? Why not have quantity production of 
intelligence? ”’ 

T. R. laughed and said, “‘It might take too large an 
advertising appropriation to get the goods onto the 
market.” 

This conversation took place some years ago. From its 
date, however, I began to watch the feet of the great and 
see them slip, and I have an idea it may be useful to all the 
big men who may read this, or who may have their atten- 
tion attracted by other readers, to know how, when the 
chariot of success spins along the road of fame minus the 
tire chains of preparedness, the bad skids are made. 

One of the best educated and most intelligent men I 
have ever met was an Englishman, famous because for 
years of an important epoch he steered the foreign policy 
of the British Empire. This was Grey of Fallodon. 

An hour and a half of conversation with him opened my 
eyes even wider to the importance of insisting that educa- 
tion should not only educate, but help to make men intel- 
ligent. Ever since then I have seen in the big men who 
have come and gone under my observation and acquaint- 
ance a reasonably adequate supply of education in the 
ordinary sense, but a woeful shortage of that supposed 
aim of education—intelligence. I would answer today, 
without a moment’s hesitation, that all the considerations, 
such as character, being equal, and if the choice had to be 
made, I would prefer an intelligent, uneducated President 
of the United States to an educated President whose in- 
telligence would not come through a hard wash. Intelli- 
gence is a manly suitor, who 
will always go out to woo Edu- 
cation, but Education usually 
sits idly looking into her mir- 


ror—and sometimes snobbishly iP 
locks the door. i 
For instance, among the last ii 
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States, seen at close range, there was one who lacked edu- 
cation and was extremely intelligent; one who was both 
highly intelligent and educated; one who was highly 


educated and cracked by lack of intelligence; one who 


so combined such intelligence as he had with such educa- 
tion as he had as to make a memorable performance; and 
one who had no distinguished education or keen intelli- 
gence when he took office. See if you can name each of 
them. 

I suppose that I ought to say what definitions of intel- 
ligence I have used when, for my own purposes, I have 
put that yardstick up against the height of prominent men, 
and indeed endeavored to take the measure of some men 
who have been, at least for a little while in the prewar, war 
and postwar periods, called great. 


The Price of Mere Knowledge 


IRST of all, [think no man is truly intelligent, unless by 

God-given gifts or by training or by the quality of his 
education, he has good mental machinery as distinguished 
from knowledge. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,”’ the penmanship 
copy books used to say in my school. It was a confounded 
lie. I look about me now at the successful men I know in 
world politics, statecraft, finance and other leadership, and 
I know that knowledge—mere ability to keep a storehouse 
of facts, dates, figures and details—is about the most 
insignificant factor in all the claims of the great to dis- 
tinction. Knowledge may be power according to the old 
saw, but most of those who have it can be hired by the year 

for less than a bricklayer gets. There is a great howl 

these days about the underpaid learned man—the slide- 

rule engineer, the bookish lawyer, the 

parson and the professor. If this 

clamor is to reward any true intelli- 

gence am withit; but I have learned 

to be against paying a cent more to 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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mercialized age, when 

there are not more than 
one or two holidays in a week 
of workdays, and when the 
weary wage earner must be 
at his desk as early as nine 
or 9:30 in the morning, it is 
small wonder that the wage 
slave shakes his head in dole- 
ful self-pity when he reads 
that Mr. Jack Dempsey has 
received a cool $500,000 for 
less than five minutes’ work 
in the prize ring. 

“Pretty soft !’’ he declares 
enviously; and regrets that, 
after the fight he had with 
the little neighbor boy when 
he was ten years old, he did 
not follow up his victory 
with other battles and thus 
drift into the lucrative pro- 
fession of pugilism. In that 
case glory would now be his; 
and money—easy money. 

Well, perhaps! But evi- 
dently he has not troubled to 
dig deep for the facts which 
lie behind the glamour of 
that envy-inspiring headline 
telling of one fighter’s gross 
earning power. He is judg- 
ing the whole by one of its 
parts. He is considering the 
achievement of the heavy- 
weight champion of the 
world, the man whose phys- 
ical prowess and fistic skill 
are at the moment superior 
to that of any living man; 
and in his blinding awe he 
overlooks the thousands of 
other professional fighters, 
from flyweights to heavy- 
weights—the contenders, the near-contenders, the pre- 
liminary first-raters, the second-raters, the third-raters, 
and, lower still, the neither fish nor fowl nor good red 
herring of pugilism. For the fighting industry has its 
chumps as well as its champs, just as the motion-picture 
industry has its supers and stars, and baseball its bushers 
and bambinos, and business its employes and executives. 
And the finances of the fighting industry, as in all 
other industries, are distributed among all its com- 
ponent parts, which include, besides the fighters, 
the promoters, managers, referees, seconds, trainers, 
timekeepers, judges and physicians. 

I have used the term ‘“‘fighting industry’’ ad- 
visedly. Considering the number of men to whom 
it gives employment, the amount of money taken 
in and expended annually, its executory regulation 
and its thorough standardization, pugilism can as- 
sume the dignified title of an industry. And if the 
motion-picture industry will not take me to task 
for infringement of copyright, I may add that it is 
still in its infancy. 


[: THIS toilsome, com- 


Boxing in England 


I iptee a comparatively recent time pugilism 
was merely—pugilism. Which means that the 
order, the oiled groove of an industry, was lacking. 
Fighters of the highest fistic caliber, even cham- 
pions, fought for trivial amounts; and in many cases 
they did not know until after the battle what was to 
be their remuneration. It depended upon how much 
was taken in at the box office or upon the promoter’s 
generosity. 

In England, where boxing first developed, the men 
used to fight for stipulated purses. Several wealthy 
sportsmen, each constituting himself the backer, or 
gaffer, of a certain fighter, would bet sums of money 
on the men of their choice; and each fighter was 
promised a share of the winnings, provided there 
were any winnings to share. The loser, under those 
conditions, received nothing more substantial than 
the beating his inferiority merited. Sometimes, in 
addition, a modest admission fee of about ten shil- 
lings was charged, which sum also went to the win- 
ner, either wholly or a major portion; and this was 
the diminutive ancestor of our modern Gargantuan 
child, the pugilistic box office. 
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World’s Championship Bout 


When boxing migrated to America it was looked upon 
with hostility by the authorities, who considered it 
technically assault and battery, and as such, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. Thus outlawed, pugil- 
ism struggled for existence in the devious and surrep- 
titious ways of the criminal. In such a state it could no 
more properly be called an industry than safe-blowing can 
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Dempsey and Firpo Clasping Gloves Before the Opening Gong 
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Dempsey Proclaimed as the Winger 


law. The Horton Law, enacted by the New York State Leg- 
islature in 1897, placed the wreath of legality on the furtive 
brow of pugilism; and the Harlem Sporting Club, among 
others, opened its doors to the public, wondering if this 
public would be as eager to see what it was allowed to see 
as it had been to taste forbidden fruit. 

But fighting was not yet an industry. It was not until 
1906, when Tex Rickard promoted the Joe Gans-Battling 
Nelson championship bout at Goldfield, Nevada, that the 
new era of boxing began. The promoter guaranteed the 
two boxers $33,000 for their services before the fight took 
place. People shook their heads in amazement at this 
unheard-of procedure, but Rickard’s daring was justified 
by the receipts of $69,715. Four years later the same pro- 
moter guaranteed $110,000 to James J. Jeffries and Jack 
Johnson before their battle at Reno, Nevada; and 20,000 
people paid $270,775 to witness the fight. 

In the thirteen years that have followed, boxing has 
grown steadily and rapidly in every department; its 
finances, its cohorts, its adherents all have doubled, tripled 
and doubled again. The number of boxers, managers, 
promoters and all the other cogs that go to make up the 
pugilistic machine run into the tens of thousands; but it is 
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hardly possible to determine the 
exact figures, since an accurate 
accounting of them is made only 
in those states which permit box- 
ing under astate-controlled com- 
mission, as in New York and 
New Jersey. 

In these states everyone con- 
nected with the fighting industry 
must obtain a license from the 
commission before operating. In 
the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1922, and ending 
June 30, 1923, the fees paid to 
the New York State Treasury 
through its boxing commission 
amounted to $41,376.52. The 
licenses which these fees repre- 
sent were given to 1738 boxers, 
732 seconds, 361 managers, sixty- 
three judges, forty-five referees, 
nineteen timekeepers, nineteen 
physicians, one trainer and thirty 
boxing clubs. 


Big Money 


LTHOUGH these are the to- 
tals for the entire state, the 
large majority are located in 
New York City, for New York 
2 City is the Mecca of fighters all 
over the world, the vast field of 
big money. It is the big league of 
pugilism, and only first-rate boxers can hope to remain long 
among the fast—fistically speaking—company it harbors. 
Its number includes all the world’s champions, all the 
American champions, all the principal contenders for these 
championships; and the men who battle these stars arid 
near-stars obviously must have ample qualifications. 
When I state that New York is the field of big money 
I do not mean to imply that every fighter receives from 
$50,000 to $500,000 for a contest. But until a fighter has 
earned a place in New York bouts he cannot hope ‘to 
achieve the purses which run to four or five figures. Hav- 
ing earned a reputation in some other section of the coun- 
try, where, in the small local clubs, he has battled his way 
from third-rater to a main-eventer, he may, on the strength 
of this reputation, come to New York and secure a booking. 
But here, he discovers, he must begin all over again, for 
he is once more a third-rater who is given the chance to 
fight his way to the top. If his ability is sufficiently 
marked he may some day fight and depose a champion; 
but until then he cannot dictate terms to the promoter. 
Later in the article I will discuss in more detail the rise 
and earning power of the different classes of fighters, but 
first I want to present to the reader some idea of the earn- 
ing power of the 
entire boxing in- 
dustry. In the 
fiscal year, 
July 1; 1922to 
June 30, 1923, the 
total receipts of 
the thirty boxing 
clubs in New York 
State were 
$3,623,703. Dur- 
ing the next three 
months six big 
championship 
contests were held 
in New York City 
proper, netting re- 
ceipts of about 
$2,000,000. There- 
fore, in New York 
State alone, within 
a period of fifteen 
months, at least 
$6,000,000 was 
paid to witness 
boxing matches. 
During thesame 
period several im- 
portant battles 
were wagedin New 
Jersey, among 
them the Willard- 
Firpo fight, which 
drew $1,250,000, 
and the Leonard- 
Tendler fight, 
which brought. in 
$365,000. The to- 
tal receipts during 
(Continued on 
Page 97) ne 
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T IS a bad thing to be guilty, but it is even 
| worse to be caught at it. For when you have 

done something which you know to be wrong, 
the possibility of justifying your act to yourself re- 
mains a sustaining factor for a time. But if some- 
body finds you out, you have nothing left but the 
unpleasant truth. 

Of course I had known that in stealing the snap- 
shot from Easy I had—well, stolen it! So long as 
he didn’t know of my act I could cloud the matter 
fairly satisfactorily with the romance of my devo- 
tion to Adrian. But when I stood there face to 
face with Easy, the wretched picture under my very 
hand, I suddenly saw myself with his eyes. And 
he was no longer Easy; he 
was David Cooper, a Federal 
officer, and he might very 
easily be obliged to arrest 
me. The shock of realizing 
this was tremendous, and yet 
in a way I wished he would 
dojust that. Anything would 
be better than the awful si- 
lence of the little room! At 
length he broke it, and I with- 
ered under his words. He 
spoke quietly, but with the 
voice of a stranger. 

“‘So you did take it, after 
all!” said he. ‘‘You, Nancy 
Steerforth!”’ 

““Oh, David, I can ex- 
plain!” I cried. 

“‘I dare say!’’ said he 
coldly. “But the facts seem 
quite adequate without any 
elaboration, thanks!”’ 

“But, Easy, you must lis- 
ten!’’ insisted. “‘This man 
is my friend; he’s done for 
me what no one else would! 
He is 

“He is a criminal, to the 
best of my belief,’’ said Easy 
grimly. ‘As far as what he 
has done for you is concerned, 
what you did for him proves 
your relationship fairly 
clearly. But let me point out 
one thing. If you thought 
your theft of this picture was 
going to help him you must 
now see that it has done noth- 
ing in the world but injure 
him!” 

“But. how?”’ 
“Fasy, I didn’t mean —— 

“Because,” said he with 
a short laugh, ignoring my 
interruption, ‘‘now I am 
positive he’s my man. You 
would never have tried to 
protect him unless he had 
something to hide.” 

“Hasy, you don’t know 
what you are talking about,” 
said I, furious and frightened. 
“Adrian Lee is as fine a gen- 
tleman as you can imagine. 
There is a horrible mistake somewhere here, and I wanted 
to prove it. That’s why I—took the picture!” 

“There is a horrible mistake—more than one!” he 
agreed. ‘‘The first is that which I made about you. I 
supposed you to be the very soul of honor, and now, Nancy, 
I find you in this unspeakable position. No wonder you 
wouldn’t come home!” 

I shrank back in terror of him, unable to collect my wits 
or to put up any defense. 

“The second mistake is about this man’s name,” 
Easy. “It’s Adrian Bowditch!” 

“T know that!’’ I cried. “And it hasn’t a thing to do 
with your accusations! Easy, you don’t know Adrian!”’ 

“No,” said he dryly. ‘‘I haven’t that pleasure. But if 
the member of his gang whom I do know is any standard, I 
expect I’ll have my hands full landing him. That was 
pretty slick, the way you handled me, Nancy! I suppose 
you frisked me of the wallet in the first place, eh?” 

“Basy!’’ I wailed, for it was as if he had stuck a knife 
into me. “‘No! I swear! And as for the gang, as you call 
it, I’m innocent of that too! You must let me tell you!” 
“What would be the good?” said he, more quietly now. 

wouldn’t believe a word of it.” 


I cried. 
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““How About the Five Hundred You Owe Me?’’ He Flashed Back, Growing Ugly Under My Tone. 


“Adriant’’ Said I. ‘“‘Have You No Shame?” 


“Don’t look at me like that!’’ I said, agonized. ‘‘What 
are you going to do to me?” 

“‘T’d like,” said he slowly, “to kill you. Because I’d by 
far rather you were dead than to have you double-cross me. 
But I won’t kill you—there is no need to shrink away.” 

“Are you going to arrest me?”’ I gasped. 

“So that’s all that ails you!’”’ he sneered. “‘No; unfor- 
tunately, finding that picture is hardly evidence enough.” 

“Then what are you going to do?”’ I whimpered. 

For a second he did not reply, his face working violently, 
distorted into a sort of tragic mask. 

“T am merely going to try and forget that I once loved 
you,’’ said he at length. “I’m going to cut you out of my 
life entirely. So that when I catch him I will not mind 
dragging you in with the net!” 

He took up his hat and turned toward the door.. Never 
had heseemed to meso clean-cut and fine and good as then. 
He allat once stood for the things I valued most—integrity, 
decency, reliability—the simple virtues which I had for 
a lifetime considered the very basis of living. The expe- 
riences of the past year had molded the loose-limbed 
handsome boy into a forceful man. He was my kind, of 
my people, and he was repudiating me forever! This very 
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to believe that much. And I was en- 

the man. But of course that could not go 
miracle occurred. My next interview with 
certainly settle the question of our future 
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ye I particularly wanted to help Gussie 
but the women of my family for a good 
is had been cleaning cupboards or attics 
motions were in need of an outlet. At any 
lust cloth and a wastebasket, and opened 
t to torture that mass of disorder into a 
: of which it had never before possessed. 
drian had been throwing things in there 
ye door on them since Grant was a cadet, 
the weirdest collection imaginable. There 
yellow with dirt, half used up by unintel- 
concerning sales. There was an old silk 
bandbox—the initials A. B. in telltale bits 
ick to the crown. There were dust rags, 
o value, a last year’s Sunday newspaper 
ly, under all this confusion, a few canvases 
face downward on the dusty floor. 


A Cold Fear Held Me Motiontess, But a Cry Broke From My Lips. 
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With some curiosity I picked these up and turned them 
over, one by one. The first was a crucifixion—evidently a 
copy of those early Italians called Primitives, who, either 
because they didn’t know how to paint any better or be- 
cause they were just naturally of a mean disposition them- 
selves, made the Holy Family homely enough to scare the 
love of God out of anyone. This was a particularly bad 
specimen, and I dusted it and put it to one side with a little 
shudder. To me it has always seemed something of a sac- 
rilege to have such things around, and mentally I congrat- 
ulated Adrian for throwing it in the discard. 

The second canvas proved to be a sentimental Victorian 
representation of Spring—a Spring who was apparently by 
no means sure that winter was entirely over, for she was 
clad in a garment calculated to induce a healthy sweat at 
the rate she was dancing upon the flowery meadows. Cer- 
tainly it was an interpretation that could embarrass nobody 
but the dancer herself. 

And the third painting was my own. The shock of turn- 
ing it over to find Complex lying in my lap held me para- 
lyzed fora moment. How on earth had it got there? Just 
at first my brain refused to register the obvious solution. 
And then reluctantly I was obliged to admit the truth. 
Adrian had bought the thing and hidden it away at the 
very bottom of his rubbish heap! He hadn’t even thought 
enough of my sensibilities to trouble about destroying it; 
he had merely tucked it away out of immediate sight and 
forgotten it. He, Adrian, who had so rejoiced with me over 
the sale of this painting to some unknown discriminating 
collector; Adrian, who had pointed out to me that the sale 
was material evidence of the justice of his faith in my 
work! How he must have been laughing in his sleeve! 
And how little the man really knew me if he could stoop to 
chicanery of such a nature! For I could take the punish- 
ment of failure far more easily than this. It was ridiculous, 
cheap and unworthy of him. 

With clenched fists I beat upon the dusty canvas, split- 
ting it a hundred ways. Just as I completed the wreck I 
heard Gussie and Mr. Geofford come in, and from the ex- 
treme elegance of their language I knew that they had their 
victim in tow. Hastily replacing the trash in the cupboard 
I straightened myself just in time, for almost immediately 
Gussie stuck her head inside the office door. 
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“For the love of the Street Cleaning Department!” she 
exclaimed. ‘What for did you want to go and start that 
today? Never mind the mess. Put on a new layer of make- 
up quick, and beat it out front. Mrs. Vandewater is there, 
and Eddie can’t hold her alone.’ 

Obediently I followed instructions, and the rest of the 
afternoon was spent in a sickening flattery of the helpless 
bejeweled old lady, who turned out to be putty in the skill- 
ful hands of Mr. Edward Geofford. By closing time he had 
sold her nearly ten thousand dollars’ worth, and scarcely 
was the poor creature out of the door when he grabbed 
Gussie around the waist and whirled her the length of the 
shop in a fantastic dance. 

“Oh, bother!” he cried, breathlessly at the end of it. 
“Oh, bother prohibition on a night like this! We'll split 
the commission three ways, girls, and still be able to see it. 
Darn it all, I’m going to beat it around to Bowen’s and get 
a coffee cup of hooch! Will you join me in celebrating? 
It’s closing time, and I judge his nibs won’t be in tonight!” 

“Don’t tempt me, sweetheart!’ said Gussie. “I’d hate 
a drink just as much as a dying prospector in Death Val- 
ley, but I got som’pn else to do.” 

“How about you?” said he, twirling on me with a dainty 
pirouette. ‘‘Come on over!” 

“Thanks, no!”’ said I. ‘I don’t use it, myself. And 
besides, I am especially anxious to see Mr. Lee tonight. I 
want to wait for him until the last moment.” 

“Well, then,” said he, “‘I think I’ll dust over alone! 
Sorry you girls won’t flock, but oh, bother! I really must 
have a little dish of poison!” 

And with that the dear thing left us in a whirl of wide- 
skirted tan overcoat, flying cane and flashing yellow gloves, 
disappearing down the street toward Sixth Avenue like a 
feeble young comet. As soon as he was gone Gussie turned 
to me with a petulant expression. 

“T’ll close up!”’ she said firmly. ‘“‘There is no use of 
your sticking around. He won’t come back to the store as 
late as this, that’s a cinch!” 

“You mean Adrian?” said I. “Oh, but he might, and I 
must see him really!”’ 

“Nix. Hewon’t show, I tell you!’ she said impatiently. 
“Say, you couldn’t take a hint if it was given witha meat ax, 
could you?”’ 


” 


(Continued on Page 64) 


The Idol’s Eyes Had Moved Again 
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ORTH of Vancouver, and for some 
| \ thousands of miles, the mountains 
and the sea made a mistake in their 
relations. Perhaps the mountains at- 
tempted an unwarranted height 
above sea level. At any rate, 
instead of defining a reasonably 
straight littoral decorously out- 
side of a plain spread at the 
feet of the ranges, as is cus- 
tomary, the sea has refused to 
recede, and so runs inland a 
thousand feet or so higher than 
it should, thus redressing the 
balance, and allowing the moun- 
tains only their usual and ex- 
pected altitude. As a conse- 
quence, what should have been 
the littoral plain is a sea floor; 
the foothills are submerged 
banks; the dozens of outlying 
lesser ranges that so liberally 
outflank western sierras are 
greater islands, their spurs are 
little islands; the innumerable 
valleys between them are water- 
ways; and into the heart of 
the majestic snow-clad glacier- 
adorned main ranges the greater 
canons run for a hundred miles 
and upward, floored with as 
many fathoms of salt water. 
One simply substitutes a boat 
for a horse; and seeks the same 
passes—or channels—by which 
to cross the ranges. The whole 
coast is indented and cut and 
penetrated on a fringe a hun- 
dred miles wide, and the chart 
of it resembles nothing so much 
as the lace paper our grand- 
mothers used to put on their 
pantry shelves. 

Now through all this region 
the tide rises and falls twice a 
day on a range of twelve to 
twenty feet. No cove so small, 
no inlet so remote but, by the 
laws of physics, claims its due 
share of attention from this bi- 
daily phenomenon. In conse- 
quence an enormous quantity of 
water must change place. In 
some localities the supply for 
a whole widespread and com- 
plicated labyrinth must come 
through a single narrow open- 
ing. Naturally a twenty-foot 
raise of level means a rush as 
through the spigot of a bath- 
tub; which must continue long 
after high tide by the shore, 
simply because the bathtub 
takes time to fill. Likewise a 
twenty-foot lowering of level 
means a terrific suction as the 
bathtub is emptied. And, 
though water is by nature calm and peaceful, it is easily 
thrown into violent excitement by untoward circumstance; 
so that at these narrow places are great whirlpools that 
suck down whole trees; and upswelling boils, acres in extent 
and ten or twelve feet above the level, and suddenly form- 
ing ominous green caverns into which white waters fall 
with aroar; and graceful gliding mist wraiths like spirits; 
and swarms of gulls and terns swooping to the hake and 
herring tossed up by the turmoil, or riding with exultant 
shrieks on logs tossing and turning and twisting down the 
stream. These places are called in Chinook skookum chuck, 
which means strong waters. Those who would navigate 
them must hurry through at one of the four brief periods 
of slack water. 

04 
NE of the most skookum of these many passes runs 
between Stuart and Gillard and the Dent Islands on 
one side, and Sonora Island on the other. It is over four 
miles long, and about halfway down its length it adds the 
gratuitous complication of a right-angled turn. Its voice 
is hoarse and loud, and can be heard many miles. It is an 
exultant rapids, and tosses white arms. At its glory it isa 
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“‘We Certainly Put it All Over Them, Didn’t We?’’ She Congratulated. ‘‘Put Her There, Partnert"’ 


fine thing to watch—from the shore! The Indians named 
it the Yucletaws. The blue-bound coast pilot washes its 
hands of all responsibility therefor. In fact, it advises 
people to leave it severely alone, though it grudgingly ad- 
mits that some tugboats use it. The coast pilot hates to 
acknowledge the existence of anything smaller than a two- 
hundred-foot vessel, and bases its advice on a dignified 
deep-sea point of view. 

Nevertheless, the Yucletaws is much frequented. Mil- 
lions of herring and hake use it, perhaps unavoidably, on 
their way to spawning grounds; and the salmon in thou- 
sands follow the herring and hake. Huge cod lie in wait on 
reefs and along the shore. Clouds of gulls and terns, and 
dozens of eagles hover and circle and stoop and scream 
during the run of the tide, for the herring and hake have 
no slack-water tables to consult and are often whirled up 
helpless to the surface. Seals follow the salmon. 

The run of the tide is the busy time for all these creatures. 
Near and during the slack they retire from active business; 
the gulls to sit in conversational rows on the rock islets, the 
eagles to perch in heraldic device on high dead limbs, and 
the salmon and cod and seals to withdraw into mysterious 
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the channel catch and hold between t 
iarly tender blue atmosphere, and glitter 
stands at the turn; but, like the gulls an 
the seals and the’salmon and the cod, 
the herring get into trouble. They do 
ring—except for bait—but they do wan 
since a third of the way down Stuart I 
thrusts itself out, it is possible behind 
from rowboats, whatever the tide. 
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ROUND this point, near slack wat 
made her way two days after the 
three unwarranted preconceptions. The 
her, and the water surged up white, firs 
on the other, as she swung. Straight 
she held until opposite one of the sha 
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nd erratic currents made landing none too 
efast and ran aft to where Betsy was waiting 
>stern line. Only after a few busy moments 
chance to look about, him. 

as about ten feet by twenty. On one end of 
«over which were festooned gracefully the 
brown net. Near the other was an opening 
an under-water live-fish box made of slats. 
ne work boat was moored inside the booms. 
pole that led to shore a man in rubber boots 
; sure-footedly approaching. Behind him at 
is marched four cats, all exactly alike, each 
held rigidly perpendicular. The man was 
\dle-aged, dark-haired, wore a black mus- 
kked both genial and competent. To Mar- 
he nodded an acknowledgment, but crossed 
> the Kittiwake. 

ou, Miss Betsy?’’ said he. ‘‘Where’s Sid?” 
{ his engine; here he comes.” 

n greeted each other with a heartiness that 
‘nd valued acquaintance, then promptly sat 
de on the Kittiwake’s rail, their feet hanging 
ch produced pipes. The four cats seated 
jidistant in a row on the float, curled their 
veir legs, and stared. Marshall stared back 
He hated cats. 

', Marshall,” called X. Anaxagoras. ‘‘This 
J, Tom, who is cruising with us. He’s got to 
vring.”’ 

ou?” greeted Tom, thrusting forth a horny 
'sa few springs about. I’m glad you fellows 
4 due tomorrow, and I’m shy of fish. I’ve 
a seal today to make up my load. You’re 
too, Miss Betsy?”’ 

‘ou have a boat forme. Howis Mrs. Carlin?” 
ishing. You must go up and see her. I'll 
sh boats.” 


» You Haul Him Right in,’’ He Heard the Girl Saying With a Chuckle. He Braced Himself.and Took Control, 


“Tom,”’ explained Anaxagoras, ‘‘is the bloated pluto- 
crat around here, All the others have to depend on fish 
buyers coming in, and they are notoriously uncertain.” 

“You know it!”’ corroborated Tom fervently. 

“But Tom fishes on contract. He supplies a big lumber 
camp over near Nodales Channel. . How much a week do 
you deliver, Tom?”’ : 

“Hight hundred to a thousand pounds,”’ replied Tom; 
“‘on Thursdays. I’ve been doing it for fifteen years now, 
and I’ve never fallen down on them yet. Sometimes it’s 
been a close call, though. You see,”’ he told Marshall, ‘‘it’s 
fresh fish, and they’ve got to be fresh. Some of these fellows 
will saw off anything that’ll hold together; but I take 
them only fish caught on Wednesday and Thursday.” 

**T see,’ said Marshall politely. He had no interest in 
this talk, and sought an excuse to leave the two together. 

“And you’re a little shy for tomorrow, eh?’’ suggested 
Anaxagoras. 

“You know it!’’ agreed Tom. 

“What’s the matter with the cod? Cod,” he explained 
again to Marshall, ‘‘I call Tom’s insurance. Salmon are 
killed when they are caught, but cod will live in a live box 
for weeks. So Tom usually keeps a lot of them on hand to 
make out his load in case of scarcity of salmon.”’ 

‘“Well, my insurance policy has run out; that’s all,” 
said Tom. ‘‘I haven’t got but four little lings to my name.” 

““What’s the matter with the savings bank?’’ Once more 
Anaxagoras turned to Marshall. “‘Right out there’’—he 
waved his hand toward the center of the channel— 
“‘there’s a reef. with cod that can be fished at slack. Tom 
saves that for emergencies, and all his neighbors leaye it to 
him on that account.” 

“‘T haven’t been able to get bait lately,’ said Tom. 
“The herring haven’t been driving until late at night. So 
I’ve got no cod.” 

“That being the case, we'll have to get mighty busy and 
help you out.” 


, 
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“You know it,” said Tom. ‘‘Got to put in full time 
today !”’ 

He heaved himself to the float. 

“T’ll leave you to get your grub,” said he. 
and see us. There’s no fruit yet, but I’ve got some lettuce. 

He walked back to shore along the floating boom stick, 
followed by the four cats. 

“Now there’s a man,”’ said Anaxagoras, ‘‘ whom I thor- 
oughly respect. He started in sixteen years ago flat broke. 
His sole assets were a skiff and a washtub. He would row 
out to a reef, catch two cod, put them in the washtub full 
of water, and row back home again. He’d transfer the two 
cod into a live box and row back again. In this way, by 
keeping at it, he made up his load. Then he’d start about 
two or three in the morning and row all the way to the 
camp to deliver. Slow and painful; but after a while he 
made enough to buy his gas boat. Then he was all right, 
for the whole amidships part of these fishing boats is a live 
box. He has worked up from that. He is rarely caught 
shy of fish, like today.”’ 

“One or two good hauls ought to make it, I suppose,”’ 
surmised Marshall, glancing at the net. 

“Hauls? Oh, Isee. These fish aren’t taken in nets. The 
water is too fast and swirly. They must be caught with 
hook and line. And from rowboats. Fishing with hook and 
line in many places is done from a gas boat; but here 
there’s no room for that.” 

From Tom’s statement Marshall thought that the fish- 
ing expedition must immediately start; indeed, he won- 
dered a little that the fisherman was not already out doing 
the full time he had said was necessary to get his load. But 
nothing happened. Betsy was forward in her cabin, the 
healer of souls had retired to a pipe and a book, Tom was 
not yet returned. The sun lay lazy and somnolent across 
the float, a few flies buzzed, outside the back eddy the 
tide slipped by in smooth and gathering strength, beneath 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Amateur World: Fixers 


HERE is something wholesome and encouraging in the 

fact that at no former period in our history have so 
many Americans manifested lively personal interest in our 
international relations, in the problems of peace and war 
and in the fundamentals of our national life. From coast 
to coast we have broken out with a vivid rash of thinkers 
who, to hear them tell it, know how to end war, stabilize 
Europe, make the rich poorer and the poor richer, bring 
back five-dollar coal and two-dollar wheat and make 
American life one grand sweet song. 

Politicians, lawyers and professicnal publicists have al- 
ways contributed to the stream of thought on such matters. 
Today everyone is doing it. Every sophomore has a plan 
that he believes would insure the peace of the world if the 
hard-boiled powers that be would only consider it, adopt 
it and put it into execution. Sales managers, social 
workers, clergymen, bank clerks and high-school seniors by 
the thousand have what they believe to be infallible meth- 
ods for composing the difierences between labor and 
capital. Large groups of earnest men and women think 
that evil and injustice can be banished from the world by 
law and statute. Others put forth grandiose schemes for 
social betterment that might in truth work beneficently 
if only earth were populated by a breed of wingless angels 
instead of by the children of old Adam. 

We have, as part of the day’s work, read and analyzed 
many hundreds of such plans and proposals submitted to 
us by friends and readers. We should like to be able to 
declare that a large proportion of them were characterized 
by a comprehensive knowledge of first principles, clear and 
logical thought, and due regard for human experience and 
reaction as reflected by many centuries of recorded history. 
Unfortunately, there is not the slightest warrant for any 
such statement. 

Most amateur publicists and many professional ones go 
off at half cock. They are continually endeavoring to solve 
national and international problems of the first magnitude 
without betraying the smallest discernible familiarity with 
the Constitution of the United States. They have no 
hesitation in proposing startling changes in our form of 
government with little or no real knowledge of the govern- 
mental machine we now have. No pangs of ignorance 
prevent them from getting up prospectuses of a new social 
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order, though they have never found time to devote a 
hundred hours to a study of freshman economics. 

Even professional writers of solid reputations often ap- 
pear to small advantage when they set up as world-fixers. 
They almost invariably lack practical knowledge of an in- 
tensely practical planet. The forces that make the world 
go round and give cohesion or the opposite to the peoples 
who inhabit it are for the most part silent and unseen. 
Human life in the civilized world today is conditioned by 
innumerable obscure compromises, balances, offsets and 
adjustments of extraordinary delicacy. The wonder is not 
that the wheels move with a rumble, but that they move 
at all. To the theorist, the temptation to do something to 
the engine of civilization that will prevent its knocking and 
make it turn sweetly is almost irresistible. 

The few who really know and understand wince and 
shudder at the approach of these mild reformers, monkey 
wrench in hand. Even the gentlest bull finds no weleome 
in the china shop. 

We should be the last to laugh in our sleeves at the 
failures of these good Americans who are attempting so 
much and are accomplishing so little. Even though they 
but beat the air, it shows they are alive and awake. It is 
better to go off at half cock than not to go off at all. It is 
more creditable to fail in trying to benefit humanity than 
never to have tried at all. A million failures are the un- 
seen foundations upon which success is commonly built. 
Failure is more often than not an unrewarded contributor 
to great achievement, and even blundering, ill-considered 
efforts to better the lot of mankind are respectable. 

It is not to be inferred that only the most learned should 
attack problems that require some learning for their solu- 
tion. Other things being equal, intuitive intelligence and 
acquired experience accomplish more than barren learning. 
It is, for example, much more likely that if plans for a work- 
able world state are ever formulated the author will be 
some shrewd business man, with long, wit-sharpening con- 
tact with other men of every stripe, than some crafty diplo- 
matist or some cloistered professor who knows countless 
theories by heart and humanity only by hearsay. 

And yet there is a minimum of knowledge that may be 
fairly expected of every amateur publicist before he is per- 
mitted to break into print. Every man is entitled to his 
own opinions, but he has no right to ask others to listen to 
them—much less share them—unless he can show that 
they have some basis of fact and are therefore in some 
degree intelligent. 

If we were asked to specify the minimum qualifications 
for a Class A amateur world-fixer, we should say that he 
ought to know the Constitution of the United States as 
well as the multiplication table; have first-hand knowledge 
of business and commerce; be familiar with the workings 
of his own national and state governments; have at least 
a superficial acquaintance with nine or ten centuries of 
struggle for civil and political liberty in Europe and this 
country; know something of the development of the 
Supreme Court; and have mastered at least one elemen- 
tary treatise on economics. If he will read enough history 
to furnish a suitable background for his other studies, 
they will be all the more valuable to him. 

We do not say that this is sufficient equipment to enable 
any keen young thinker to put the millions in his debt for 
his epoch-making plans for their welfare, but we do declare 
that it is a more formidable armament than is possessed by 
many men who have succeeded in attracting nation-wide at- 
tention and in winning elections to the House or the Senate. 


Spendthrift Cities 


T IS said that five years ago a telegraph company de- 

clined an official telegram proffered by the mayor of 
Jacksonville, Illinois, on the ground that the city’s credit 
was not good for the sixty cents which was the cost of the 
message. Political mismanagement, free spending and free 
borrowing had put the town flat on its back. Recently 
the same town carried through a drive for two hundred 
thousand dollars for a new hotel, is now spending ten 
thousand dollars on a public swimming pool, and has been 
chosen as the site for the home offices of a company doing 
a national business of some two million dollars. 
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In five years the citizens succeeded in lifti 


its own boot straps. By determination 
home difficulties and to pull together in y 
town debt, by jointly running the publie bi 
they were running their private busin 
Jacksonville, Illinois, a going concern, — 

There is no miracle here, though the ease : 
is exceptional in the extremity of its cireumg 
the hearty accord with which its citizens w 
about a cure. The case, however, does or ¢ 
some interest for the country at large, in vie 
oping tendency of neighborhoods genera) 
public credit as a bottomless purse. ; 

Judged by the readiness with which they | 
issues upon the basis of a comparatively ) 
credit rating of American towns, counties) 
high. The dent made in the incomes of itj 
corporations to which the upper brackets 
tax apply has had a good deal to do with th 
dition, but it is also a fact that only rarely 
municipal government found it hard to bor! 
much more difficult to pay its bills when du 
saying that fundamentally the financial pc 
local governments is always sound or eye} 
those who pay the taxes and look for a fair 
form of clean, well-lighted streets, effecti 
fire protection, and the other things which 
ment is supposed to furnish. Mighty few 
any rate when speaking strictly among ther 
say that their town, county or state, asa b 
sition, was run in a way to encourage inv 
paper if the same tests were applied to th 
usually are applied by careful investors to bc 
corporations in the market for money. — 

If the average citizen were asked to as 
sheet of his town and say just how it stands 
liabilities on the basis of a settlement suc 
concern employs in its calculations, he woule 
fess himself as being in the dark. 

Failing action at Washington which wil 
Federal tax exemption of the bonds of 
their divisions, the wholesale borrowin: 
have but one end. A day of settlement 
every one of these borrowers; and the soon 
who must finally meet that settlement, 1 
‘quainted with the figures of what he o 
has in mind to meet the bill by the tim 
less likely he will be to approve of the 
existing obligations and financing publi 
voting for wholesale bond issues whi 
some politician’s conception of what 
cern will be around about the time the 

In public financing, borrowing upon 
ture growth of aneighborhood and the pr 
value of already settled sections is unav 
reasonable limits is good financing, but 
thing which invites abuse; and in thi 
are chiefly interested in the concern 
get out of it in the form of salaries a 
making something on the side it is” 
abused. With these, settlement day 1 is 
and very much the same casual view d 
tude of the average taxpayer. If th 
municipalities and states is to be held w 
good business, the taxpayer on his pal 
‘borrowing by his town beyond that point 
fix for the same borrowing if he were ™ 
as a private enterprise is taking unj sti 
own pocketbook; and to determine jus 
point is he must make himself acqua 
the totals and the nature of his town’s ¢ 
and the time which the obligations havi 

Certainly this is within his grasp @ 
Just as certainly it-involves less pers 
than the task of wholesale houseclea 
which is the other method and the 0 
sonville, Illinois, when it found itself f 
its back. There the citizens took hold 
and served in office without pay. peca 
money with which to pay them. 
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ericans wrote wisely 
said in our Constitution 
se shall be administered 
or delay is undoubtedly true, but we must 
orked unwisely to have produced a judi- 
yse product the Chief Justice of the United 
Court has declared ‘a national disgrace.” 
regret that our Chief Justice should have 
language. On the contrary, I feel he is to 
‘or forcing this issue to the front for imme- 
ative solution. My regret is not that he 
it is substantially true. 
id not write this language or its equivalent 
‘ution, but they have daily worked it out 
urts with expediency and efficiency. 
disgrace removable? Is this judicial dis- 
‘so, Why isit not cured? The responsibility 
and continuance must rest upon the shoul- 
' profession, the American bar and bench. 
4ism is heard in England of the 
_ There is no ground for it. On 
ie English people unanimously 
‘t pride in their judicial system, 
n of crime and the maintenance 
. Inshort, the Englishman feels 
vis courts’ administration of the 
‘the American feels humiliated 
‘ailure? in the administration of 
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number of major felonies. I quote briefly from the Com- 
missioner of Metropolitan Police in his official statistics 
for the year 1922: 

Crimes of Violence: Twenty-six cases of murder of persons 
above one year of age were recorded. Arrests were ef- 


fected in thirteen cases and in the remaining thirteen the mur- 
derers committed suicide. 


The London Metropolitan Police Department embraces 
nearly seven hundred square miles and contains more 
than five million people. Such a record of minimum mur- 
der with successful prosecution and conviction—indeed, 
a veritable clean-up—is almost without precedent, cer- 
tainly in America. With five times as many murders in 
Chicago, less than one-half the size of London, and ten 
times as many in New York, about the size of London, 
there can be little doubt of the superiority of the English 
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judicial system over the American ju- 
dicial system in suppressing and deter- 
ring crime. 

Official statistics further show a marked decrease in the 
crimes of violence following the war. It is hard to credit 
the claim made that the increase of crime in America since 
the war has been due to the spirit engendered during the 
war. With England, more immediately, more intimately 
and mortally affected than America, showing a substantial 
decrease in crime, it is unbelievable that the war has had 
a contrary effect. But crime is crime in England, and those 
who engage in it are outlawed. There is little silly, shallow 
sentimentality, with all its mock sympathy, to aid the 
crook in defeating justice. Whatever else may be said 
about the English people, there is little of the chicken heart 
or jellyfish spine about them. 

Some of the substantial changes that could be practi- 
cally and profitably adopted by our American judges have 
already been intimated in the two foregoing articles. 

These reforms that are clearly and readily avail- 
able, however, should be brought out in bolder 
relief, so that there can be no longer any escape 
from further judicial responsibility for the con- 
tinuance of a senseless system of trifling with 
time and technicality, outrageous delays in get- 
ting to trial, and trifling objections and legal 
labyrinths during the course of the trial. They 
furnish entirely too many loopholes for the 
escape of the crook and criminal and are daily 
undermining a much needed security for our gov- 
ernment, local, state and national. 


The Great Issue 


HE great issue today in America, with all due 
respect, is not international—it is domestic. It 
is law against lawlessness, and it is utter folly to 


smoke-screen it further. It is pressing upon every 


side. (Continued on Page 81) 
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Candidate Blank 


ANDIDATE BLANK 
Gs was invited to speak 
To the women of Histown 

in primary week. 

His initial reaction 

Was one of distraction, 

For, although he could handle a 
masculine mass, 

To appeal to the skirts was a 
novel impasse! 

The political wiseacres heard of 
his plight 

And speedily banished his feel- 
ing of fright. 

They assured him he'd find 

That the petticoat mind 

If handled with tact would react 
as expected, 

And they gave him the cue that 
would get him elected: 


“What they want is sob stuff, 

Sentiment and slush, 

And a little slob stuff 
Plus a lot of mush. 

Go light on the mob stuff, 

Home-is-woman’s-job stuff ; 

Give them tears and throb stuff, 
Flattery and gush! 


“Tell the lady voters you’re 
Feeling very proud 
That to speak to such as they 
You have been allowed. 
If elected you will do 
All the ladies ask you to! 
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ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 
Microscopic Enlargement of Some Complexes in the Consciousness of a Yellow Editor 


‘“‘ Mention that you love your wife 
And your little babies; 
When in office you’ll protect 
Lap dogs from the rabies. 
Your dear mother, don’t forget, 
Was a leading suffragette! 


“Say you'll use the public funds 
For the little tots, 
So that city kiddies can 
Have their garden plots. 
If elected yow’ll relieve 
All who suffer, want and grieve! 


“ Speak a word for woman’s tact 
And her intuition. 
Cross your heart that you’ll enforce 
Local prohibition. 
Mention that your favorite drink 
Bubbles o’er the kitchen sink! 


“Should the women put to you 
Questions that perplex, 
Swear your life aim is to work 
For the fairer sex. 
Tf they'll only vote for you 
You will do their thinking too!” 


Candidate Blank was delighted to speak, 
To the women of Histown all primary week; 
His only reaction 
Was deep satisfaction, 
For, though his 
men’s meet- 
ings were 
sometimes a 
strain, 
His talks with the 
women just 


rested his 
brain. 
When Election 


Day passed 
and the count 
was complete 
He remarked, 
while explain- 4 
ing his sweep- 4 
ing defeat, fy 
That it proved vi i 
womankind esis. 
Didn't know her 
own mind; 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 


To make politics safe for the men, it was plain, 
The States must disfranchise the women again! 
—Adelaide W. Neall. 


Comment of a Country Editor 


UR community is so small and insignificant that only 

five persons are regularly engaged in the occupation 
of telling it how to live. They are the accredited pastors 
of the five churches, and they are employed and paid by 
the community. 

The service is satisfactory and has produced gratifying 
results. But it is inevitable that the town finally will 
attract the attention of the numerous welfare organiza- 
tions maintained by the government. Our people should 
make good use of their freedom while they have it. 
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what less tk 


them own t , 
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New York, has gone East. . 
of his visit is to look up the produce 
inherited in order that he may divide | 


The mysterious ailment of Henry 
the doctors for months, finally has b 
plete physical exhaustion. Mr. Te 


Recently several pictures design: 
erally unfavorable impression of He 
shown at the Little Gem Theater. 
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effective plan would be to discharge th 


and its motion-picture actors with $0 
ness. To a considerable extent, fool 
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There is no gainsaying the fact tha 
wrong with this country. There is s¢ 
any country in which a loafer with 
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ters, had never faced the possibility of losing 

her husband’s affection. That had seemed 
more permanent than life itself; or if she had ever 
imagined his turning from her it was 
to picture him caught up in a second 
by a younger and more beautiful 
woman—suddenly, as she and he had 
at first loved. But to lose him as she 
was now losing him was so strange as 
to be almost unbelievable to her—to 
lose him because he had outgrown all 
need of her, because, she sometimes 
fancied, all the associations he had 
with her and her love had become 
loathsome to him. 

There were weeks when she hardly 
saw him. Day after day his secre- 
tary, Seyton, would telephone from 
New York that Mr. Bethson was 
sorry, but he would not be able to get 
down to the castle for dinner that 
evening, and then later a second mes- 
sage— Mr. Bethson was so sorry, but 
he would not be able to get down at 
all; he had been called out of town, 
or he had a business meeting that 
would keep him late. Day after day 
Lila would complete a solitary day 
by a lonely dinner. 

She was infinitely more alone than 
she had ever been at the cottage. 
There she had had her interest in the 
house itself to keep her busy, and the 
certain joy of his return to keep her 
happy, but here she had nothing to 
do but to wander through the gardens, 
wondering into what new schemes of 
crime and danger her husband was 
going without advice of hers. 

No neighbor ever darkened her 
doors, and even the servants hurried 
away like rabbits or shrank back 
against the wall as she passed them. 
She was so lonely that she sent for 
Banks’ boy, Floyd, to keep her com- 
pany; but hers was never a temper- 
ament to enjoy companionship with 
childhood, and in her present strained 
tense mood a ten-year-old barbarian, 
healthy and crude, eager to fish and 
swim and ride the stone lions on the 
terrace, was anything but a pleasure. 
She would spend hours locked in her 
own room to avoid seeing his round 
honest little face. 

Though her husband now told her 
nothing, she knew, with the almost 
traitorous acumen of intimate love, 
that he was working for the destruc- 
tion of Duffield’s reputation. Dun- 
can, who had always enjoyed secrecy, 
had used those about him as screens 
even to his most philanthropic ac- 
tions. She guessed that it would not 
be difficult to find some transaction 
in which Duffield, acting for the old 
man, might be made to appear to 
have acted dishonestly. Strange to 
say, this idea shocked Lila. She had 
once boasted that she was more ruth- 
less than her husband. She was, 
where clean murder was concerned; 
but the idea of ruining an honorable 
warm-hearted man like Duffield for 
no reason except that he dared to har- 
bor a suspicion—this went beyond 
what she could conceive of doing. Yet she knew that 
Duffield was an enemy to be feared—implacable, high- 
minded and wise. He, too, must be at work. The situation 
was this—one man must destroy the other. 

Every man’s hand was against her husband; she knew 
that. The Cawdor group, who when they dared to attack 
a man of Duncan’s reputation had been looked upon as 
knaves, now when they raised their hands against Bethson 
were regarded as just avengers. Cawdor had acquired the 
mine next to the Luna—the Beechwood Mine—and was 
making offers of consolidation advantageous in every re- 
spect, except that they insisted on the elimination of 
Bethson from the board. His own board would gladly have 
yielded—no one more eagerly desired his elimination than 
they did—but a legal point, the trusteeing of Banks’ stock, 


ILA, in all her bold facing of life’s possible disas- 
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For Weeks There Had Been Rumors That the Castle Was Haunted—Stories of a White Figure 
That Flitted at Midnight Down the Great Staircase 


kept the power still in Bethson’s hands. And a strange 
terror of him kept the board paralyzed. He had—assisted 
perhaps by his evil reputation—an extraordinary ability 
to inspire fear. 

Heartbroken by his desertion of her, and frightened by 
the hatred of him which she saw manifested everywhere, 
Lila worried even more about his physical health. It was 
a continual nightmare to her that he might have another 
such seizure as he had had at the dinner—when she would 
not be there to get him away. She sent to New York for a 
young doctor she knew of, but the afternoon he came was 
one of the many on which Bethson did not come home. 

Expecting him every moment, however, she induced the 
doctor to stay: on, first for dinner and then to spend the 
night. After dinner he began to question her about her 
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own health, in which he seemed to h¢ 
than in her husband’s. She had be 
now taking morphine in increasin 
and she did not wish her own sity 
She left him abruptly 
tion that young docto 
only to the cases they 
to attend. 

She woke late the ; 
hear that the doctc 
house several hours 
from him was broug 
urged her to take cay 
regard herself as a per 
He advised her to eo 
analyst. 

“Tf Twerea church 
“T should say a cley 

She crumpled the | 
and flung it away. 
both impertinent an 
rang for her maid. A 
no answer, and, wher 
ing permanently 
brought a housemaj 
that her maid had le 
woman who had bee; 
year—had packed her 
without notice, 

A strange suppres 
pervaded the hous 
Floyd showed an un 
hang about her, and 
shyly: ‘“‘ Why did Ma 
that, Cousin Lila? T} 
things as ghosts, are 

At this hint she si 
the butler, a man of s 
and character. He,a 
wished to leave when 
up. Lila scowled at 
fine line of black eye 
continuous line acros: 
head. Why did he wai 
insisted on knowing 
tempted a few civil « 
length she got her an 

For weeks there hi 
that the castle wash 
of a white figure tha’ 
night down the great 
flung her utter conte 

“And you're afr: 
Warder. Is that it?’ 

No, Warder was 
ghosts, but last night’ 
Marie had called the: 
witness the apparitic 
case. 

“Tt turned out to! 
madam, walking in y 

If Warder had desi 
her recent tone he n¢ 
little face seemed 1 
terror. 

“T walk in my slee 

“Yes, madam; Car’ 

There was a terr 
which she managed t 
age. 

“ Well, really,’ shes 
of her shoulders, “Ica 
should terrify you. 
wasn’t a ghost.” 

“No, madam.” 

Prolonged question 
the fact that she not ( 
spoke; she set her candle down and acted a 
did something with her hands, it seemed 
dropping something into a glass, and as 
imaginary phial she counted—she sighed a! 
was this counting that was so terrible. 

“Good gracious, Warder, how can counti 
she asked, stamping her foot. ‘“‘How dol 

“You say, ‘Nine—ten—eleven—death,’ 

She sent him out of the room, with a fin 
cowardice. So she had broken down, t0 
than Bethson had been. To think that for 
she had been counting those fatal drop 
eleven—death. She must stop her morp! 
kill her to stop it, but, after all ——_ 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
» Ham 


You’ll find use in soufflés and 
omelets for every scrap of the 
Premium Ham that is left. 
Many women even boil the 


“~<S bone with vegetables to get 
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your Thanksgiving—A Premium Ham 


At Thanksgiving time, especially, you’ll It gives you this finest of ham—tender, 
want a whole Premium Ham. juicy, with its distinctive mild flavor— 


Baked or roasted, on a big platter, it at a saving in the cost per pound. 


gives an air of luxury. Yet, to buy a This year, to make your Thanksgiv- 
whole Premium Ham is an economy of ing dinner economical and exceptionally 
the most practical sort. good, get a whole Premium Ham. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


MY C 


S I JOURNEYED over the wide area 
where our troops had passed I began to 
realize the enormity of our undertaking 

and the miracle of our accomplishment. From 
the coast where our forces had landed to the very edge of 
the last trench I saw nothing but reminders of the fact 
that we had sent overseas more than seven million tons 
of raw material, and this with a loss of only seventy-five 
thousand tons due to the submarine attacks. 

At Bordeaux stood the great wharf and storehouse which 
had cost us one million dollars. From there a road had 
been built which was a feat in engineering and which 
wound like a wriggling serpent until it reached the upper 
city. Endless lines of telegraph poles stretched along miles 
of highway. Sheds in which bakeries were operating and 
great refrigerating plants in which meat was kept so that 
its freshness was a certainty, machine shops, repair cen- 
ters, electric power houses and all the rest studded the 
landscape as far as the eye could reach. 

Thrown into scrap heaps were cars and trucks of every 
description, machine guns, tanks, motorcycles, engines— 
everything, in fact, which could possibly be needed or 
anticipated for the conveyance, the care and the feeding 
of an army which each incoming transport only served to 
increase. 

At the moment of the Armistice a steady stream of fight- 
ing forces was pouring in. A continuous supply of iron and 
steel, of beef and provisions, of clothing and equipment, of 
arms and of munitions was being received at the docks 
and distributed throughout that portion of France which 
had been especially allotted to our occupation. We built 
our own railways, we constructed our own bridges, we 
used our own cars and our own locomotives. We were 
providing for a long war. Too little has been said of our 
industrial army, which was always active and alert. Our 
men could never have fought at the front had it not been 
for those who were working at the rear. The latter were 
given no opportunity for bravery, there was no Croix de 
Guerre nor Distinguished Service Medal dangling before 
their eyes in honorable brilliancy, yet they were all part and 
parcel of the great mosaic which was then paving the fields 
of Europe. The pattern required myriads of tiny stones, pro- 
viding the colors upon which the vast design 
depended. How many of these silent work- 
ers dreamed of those battlefields where they 
might in turn emerge from the grayness 
of the tasks which had been their fate, 
and yet the war had ended without their 
ever having been given their chance to 
share in the absolute struggle and in the 
intoxicating victory.. The shrapnel of dis- 
appointment had entered their souls and 
the knife of discouragement had severed 
their very heartstrings. 


Sold on the Spot 


HIS was the frame of mind into which 

many had fallen, for, though their faces 
were turning homeward, they knew that 
they were to tramp through their village 
streets as bakers and butchers, as icemen 
and plumbers, as carpenters and paint- 
ers, as machinists and chauffeurs, as elec- 
tricians and as day laborers, but not as 
heroes who could boast of Cantigny, of 
Chateau-Thierry, of Belleau Wood, of 
Montfaucon and of the Argonne. My 
heart used to ache for these lads as I read 
in their faces their thoughts which were 
so rarely expressed and which accounted 
in no small degree for their restlessness 
and for their sadness. It was part of my 
task to help them to a greater satisfaction 
in the duties which they had so uncom- 
plainingly and so faithfully performed, 
duties which neglected for a day or even 
for an hour would have threatened the 
collapse of our entire military system. The 
liquidation of our material was already 
well under way in the summer of 1919. To 
transport it back to America was out of 
the question. It had to be sold on the 
spot for what it would bring. The result 
was that it was practically given away. 
The trading in these things became a 
source of profit to thousands of foreign 
speculators. 

The cash charges which stood against 
our Government were fantastic. We paid 
for everything, almost for the air we 
breathed. Nothing was free. Had the war 
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continued another six months we should have found our- 
selves in debt to France. The scales would have balanced 
heavily against us. 

One of my most interesting experiences was a visit 
paid to Maréchal and Madame Foch in their manor in 
Northern Brittany. I had already met them in Paris on 
several occasions, but rejoiced in seeing them in their 
home and in finding the maréchal in civilian clothes for the 
first time in five years. Once more he was reveling in the 
luxury of private life. The house was simple and unpre- 
tentious, yet just the kind of place where one would have 
expected to find him. A small chapel stood at the left of the 
approach, and I was especially touched when madame 
asked me to step inside with them, there to join in the 
daily prayers which they offered for the repose of the soul 
of their only son who had been killed in the war. As I knelt 
by them reverently, the spirit of peace which passeth all 
understanding seemed to descend in our midst. A great 
grief had become a shrine. 

I recall an incident connected with military-prison life 
which is worth recording. I had been sent one afternoon to 
a certain place in Paris which had been consigned to us as 
a detention house for our miscreants and criminals until 
they could be started back on their long journey to Fort 
Leavenworth and other army reformatories. 

I gave my talk in the yard, and as usual to a good-sized 
audience, the Y. M. C. A. furnishing tho music with one of 
their very excellent bands. 

Suddenly I glanced up, and there in the window behind 
the bars I saw two young commissioned officers. I asked 
the colonel the character of their offenses, and then heard 
the following unique story. 

They had, it seemed, been arrested for having stolen 
from the Commissary Department the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Once in possession of this money 
they had set out to have a good time. They had leased a 
princely chateau in Touraine, they had engaged the best 
chef, they had sent down well-trained servants, they had 
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BRAND new design in this 

new Hupmobile Sedan— 
far more handsome; a larger car, 
more roomy, with a beautiful 
finish and rich interior trim. 


Its body is as soundly built and 
as long lasting as its famous, 


Much finer in performance, 
and all that contributes to per- 
formance, than any Hupmobile 
we have ever built; with even 
greater economy and longer 
life than the high records which 
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greater sprightliness that comes asa result. 


It is an exceedingly easy car to handle, 
and as comfortable for distance riding 
and driving as for the short town trips. 


In view of the manifest superiorities 
which this car presents, and the fact that 
Hupmobile Sedan demand has never 
been fully met, it behooves you to see 
this type at your earliest opportunity. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
nearly five years there was hardly a dry eye as they saw 
his passing, for he had proved himself during this entire 
period to be a gentleman as well as an officer. 

That our troops found life in Germany to their liking was 
only natural. It was a pleasant contrast to the experiences 
on the other side of the Rhine, even in places which had not 
been devastated. It was certainly a very successful method 
of propaganda, if propaganda it was, for cleanliness, mod- 
erate charges and comfortable lodgings are effective to 
insure popularity. 

It was only reasonable that for the most part the men 
who composed our Army of Occupation found the habits 
which were Anglo-Saxon more easy of assimilation than 
the customs which were Latin in origin. Their pay, due to 
the rate of exchange, represented in their environment the 
wealth of millionaires. 

The conditions in which they found themselves were 
easy and agreeable, and the only depression I encountered 
was born of the fear of a recall, which would put an end to 
their comfort and enjoyment. 

While moving back and forth during the summer of 1919 
I spent the intervals at the Villa Trianon, thus always 
keeping abreast of the history which was then in the mak- 
ing at Versailles, owing to the sessions of the Peace 
Conference. The constant coming and going of the 
celebrities who were gathered for this purpose was of 
vibrating interest. 

Of course the central figure in the drama was Wood- 
row Wilson, that man of brilliant potentialities and of 
dangerous actualities. I had met him years before 
while he was governor of the state of New Jersey. I 
had been familiar with his mind through a persistent 
study of his utterances. I had known him photo- 
graphically while wholly ignorant of him personally. 

In the early days of his administration I was opposed 

to him as a President. I wrote of him intemperately. 
I judged him unintelligently, but very soon I learned 
to recognize the prejudice of my estimate and grew to 
find that my early impressions had been superficial and 
unworthy. So that from the moment of my awaken- 
ing my allegiance to the President of the United States, 
both frequently expressed and constantly published, 
was equaled only by my confidence in the man who 
held this high office. When he determined at a very 
critical time to ignore precedents and go abroad, though 
my head questioned the wisdom of so drastic a decision, 
on the other hand my emotions registered the super- 
stitious belief that Wilson’s proverbial justification 
through ultimate success would crown this as the su- 
preme foresight of his career. 


The Peace Conference 


WAITED, as did thousands of others whose faith 

in him was boundless, before passing judgment. 
Events, however, shaped themselves so rapidly that 
within an amazingly brief period an adverse verdict 
was indelibly written across the pages of history. His 
throwing himself into the lions’ den proved a fatal 
blunder in the eyes of the majority. 

No natural quality of intellect, no training in the 
politics of his country, no inherent standard of ideals, 
no study of international conditions, no convictions as to 
the result to be achieved were of the slightest value when 
Wilson found himself face to face with the diplomacy and 
the tradition of the Old World. He remained the Big One 
who was fighting the Big Three. 

His ignorance of foreign languages was regrettable, his 
ignorance of foreign intrigues was disastrous. He was 
beaten before he began, and as he contested each point and 
debated each issue he was forced step by step from his 
place of vantage until the result of his final yielding was 
that deplorable finality known as the Treaty of Versailles, 
which document has ever since cursed the world through 
its inadequacy to promulgate peace and through its tend- 
ency to promote war. 

To those of us who watched with feverish anxiety each 
day’s development and each hour’s procrastination the 
hideousness of the whole situation became more and more 
apparent. As the star actors who headed the cast began 
to stumble in their lines, to forget their cues and to evince 
weariness in their performance, the minor characters began 
to stand out in the program, until gradually the whole na- 
ture of the drama became altered. The comedy element 
seemed to shine conspicuously while the certainty of the 
final tragedy loomed ever before our eyes. 

The details of this Peace Conference have been written 
over and overagain. The truth ostensibly has been spoken. 
Yet I venture to say that the honest, unbiased and un- 
prejudiced report of the proceedings, which dragged on day 
after day with a sinister purpose and with a fatal ending, 
has yet to be written. This will be a posthumous contribu- 
tion to the history of the world, a book of memoirs dedi- 
cated to the dead. No one dares tell the truth. No one 
yet is ready to hear it. 

As my crystal ball revolves, I see generals who either fall 
asleep because they have been suddenly relieved of active 


duty or who dance the one-step in the drawing-rooms of 
Paris in order that they may keep awake. I see statesmen 
who are refreshing their memories with every incident of 
the past so that they may register opinions based upon the 
precedents which they were educated to respect. 

I see Lloyd George dominating a society which his estab- 
lished policies would wreck. I see Clemenceau, the man of 
the jungle, who was ill at ease in a palace. I see Orlando 
with the inherited qualities of his sun-bathed race, exter- 
nally docile while internally adamant, and finally Woodrow 
Wilson, sincere in his purpose, honest in his aim, cou- 
rageous in his struggle, and confident in the result, standing 
finally alone, mistrusted by his associates abroad and re- 
jected by his followers at home. 

I see him deserted by his political party while being 
hounded by the opposition. 

From the brilliant pinnacle he had occupied Wilson was 
cast into the darkness of a deathly silence, but his perse- 
cutors who now suck the sweet poison of their dastardly 
victory should realize that when there is the divine spark 
of genius the powers of hell can never extinguish it. 
Months may pass while the light feebly flickers in the 
shadow, but as Woodrow Wilson once said himself: ‘‘ Facts 
do not threaten, they operate.”’ 


PHOTO. BY ANNA FRANCIS LEVINS, N.Y. C, 
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In the autumn of 1919 I returned once more to America 
and gradually resumed active business in the organization 
which had been formed, as already noted, when I had 
found the individual responsibility too burdensome. Little 
by little I recovered from the war fever until gradually the 
harness fell once more upon my shoulders. 

I found the men with whom I was thereafter to be asso- 
ciated all congenial and to my liking. I found a business 
built at last upon the lines of which I had so often dreamed. 

My desk is a daily magnet. The young geniuses who are 
developing fall under my optimistic eye. They become my 
charge and my inspiration. The possibilities for them are 
infinite. The demand in America for entertainment through 
the medium of the drama and of motion pictures exceeds 
that of any other country. The same applies to fiction, 
and producers of plays and pictures, as well as publishers 
of books, are actively competing in the search for new 
material, paying particular attention to young and hitherto 
unheard-of authors and dramatists. 

The history of a popular novel which lends itself to stage 
requirements may pass through many phases. It may 
begin as a serial, be published as a book, may be drama- 
tized as a play, be sold as a film, and afterwards prove a 
desirable acquisition for production by stock companies 
and for performances by amateurs. 

The field is boundless. It is a great mistake for young 
authors to believe that to be given their opportunity of a 
hearing is well-nigh impossible, for this is not the case. 
Publishers and managers these days are practically unin- 
fluenced by names. If the material presented to them gives 
evidence of real merit there is small doubt that it will ulti- 
mately see daylight. Delays and disappointments may 
postpone the hour of fulfillment, yet the moment will finally 
come when the proud author may watch the child of his 
genius submitted to the public test. 
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Infinite time and pains are given to th 
young writers by those qualified in mat; 
thus they have the benefit of expert criti, 
ence. Producers and publishers want t 
My own belief in American literature ; 
drama is deep-rooted. The majority of tl] 
the popular sellers are, as a rule, due to if 
to American genius. 

There is nothing, however, in the sill 
visers who assert that when authors are sy. 
who have made them. The talent is the 

agent’s. The vision was born from thei 
from the agent’s without. Talent is neith 
hatched, although it can be kept wart j 
through sympathetic care and attention, 

After the war, Elsie de Wolfe also re} 
business. She has developed in knowledges 
each year is now divided between Amejs 
She has found inexhaustible opportunit f 
the practical expressions of business with, 
madic pleasure. While playing she is fel 
while working she gives an impression of }} 

Anne Morgan until very recently has) 
upon her enterprises in France and for ]y 

I am quite prepared any day to hear , 
ing some vast industrial undertaking | 
try, for I know of no one who could be}; 
director of forces or a better organizer 
tor. She has inherited qualities whi 
enriched and multiplied through her y 
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HE has in later years amply justifiel 
pendence of spirit, for there is ny 
country of finer fiber, of higher vision ¢ 
terested conduct or of more persisté: 
than herself. 
Anne Morgan has never been spoilel 
inflated by praise. And yet despite herp 
of brain her heart has retained the sip 
sincerity of a child. 
How often I have been asked to vo? 

as to the relations between employers id 

state the causes which I thought were 

or unfavorable to that mutual harmo’ 

exist! This is a problem to which I Ii 

thought. I have at request spoken ver) 

of young people on the subject. The 

helpfulness pointed out many sg r 

eration. 

There are truths which should be bri 

I have said repeatedly that ate I 

job we should see to it that we j 

have. :. 

There is no barrier to advancementi 

the time clock, for thereby employe! 

tempted to line up ahead of the hour \\ 

hand when the clock indicates their rei 

ble desire to quit work is a poor route by 
the upper level. 

Highly paid positions are frequently q 
qualities demanded for them are hard | 
verance, industry, a retentive memory, ' 
gentle appearance, a trained intelligencé 
egoism, a spontaneous imagination, a prc 
all these form the surest equipment for th 
salaries. In clerical and secretarial emp’ 
rity cannot hope for much advancement.| 

People are not giving away anything! 
capital already complains of overpaid lalt 
shortage of the latter, employers are fore 
efficiency, as conditions become more no! 
increasing while the demand is decreasing, ! 
the incapable will soon be dropped by the’ 

Sometimes I wonder why a little mor? 
isn’t taught in our business colleges. The! 
between those who employ and those whi 
seem to me a proposition radiant with sim] 
be a fifty-fifty partnership, but as a rule 
being the case. 

I have but little patience with that fata! 
come down to us through the ages—nameé) 
ures in life are due to a lack of opportuni 

My experience shows me that oppt 
clamoring for admission. It knocks at ol 
bombards them. But the trouble is that 
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our eyes blind, our conceit overwh 
confidence overmastering. Deceived by * 
ing that the world should take us on F 
apt to be exorbitant—refusing to rega du 
monplace wares as mere commoditi 
looking within instead of without, i 
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Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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Buick Four-Cylinder Touring Car 
The Standard of Comparison 


MBODYING the many advancements and refinements 
that have made the 1924 Buick the subject of universal 
comment, Buick four-cylinder motor cars set a new standard 
of value. Striking body designs not only add to their dis- 
tinguished appearance, but also provide greater comfort and 
a higher degree of motoring satisfaction. Significant among 
their many distinguishing features is the fact that they are 
the only four-cylinder cars in America with four wheel brakes. 


fet TER AUTOMOBILES ARE Bi iokT), 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLrnt, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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BU TCs 


Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


A 
Be % 
4 
SIXES 
Five Passenger Touring - - - - - - $1295 
Two Passenger Roadster - - - - - 1275 
Five Passenger Sedan- - - - - - - 2095 
Five Passenger Double Service Sedan- 1695 
Seven Passenger Touring - - - - - 1565 
Seven Passenger Sedan - - - - - - 2285 
Three Passenger Sport Roadster- - - 1675 
Four Passenger Sport Touring - - - 1725 
Brougham Sedan - - - - - - - - 2235 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1995 
FOURS 
Five Passenger Touring - - - - - - $ 965 
Two Passenger Roadster- - - - - - 935 
Five Passenger Sedan-' - - - - - - 1495 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1395 


Prices f. 0. b. Buick Factories; 
government tax to be added 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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From an actual un-retouched photograph 


“Goodyear Cord Truck Tires are 
especially valuable when the 
roads are slippery with mud and 
rain or snow. With them on our 
trucks we know our loads will 
be delivered on schedule and in 
good condition.” —JOHNSON 
VAN G& STORAGE CoO., Inc., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Now is the time you 
need the gripping, 
holding, tractive power 
of the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread. With 
the high, thick, sharp- 
edged blocks of that 
famous tread under 
your truck and its load, 
you cantakethewintry 
streets and roads with 
safety. The only pneu- 
matic truck tire with 
this powerful, long- 
wearing All-Weather 
Tread is the Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tire. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODS YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear — Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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THE BLOOMING ALOES 


“Tenpence a hundred in England, and 
fifty cents in the States; money is more 
plentiful in New York.” 

“You'll never be ruined,” said Lew, re- 
gretful; ‘‘and, talking about ruin, I had 
a queer experience in London. Met a Rus- 
sian prince—one of those guys that used to 
be a millionaire—had a vodka concession 
or sumpin—and he was actually starving! 
And the queer thing was that he carried 
about in his pocket three diamond rings 
worth a fortune. Look at this!” 

This was in the slack hour between the 
first and last dinner bugle, and I was re- 
lieving the smoke-room steward. There 
was only Lew and Mr. Denman in the 
room. 

Lew took an emerald-and-diamond ring 
from his waistcoat pocket—a beauty. 

“The worst of having too much money,” 
he said, ‘‘is that you don’t know the value 
of things. What do you think I paid him 
for this? Guess pounds.” 

“Three hundred?” said Mr. Denman. 

“Fifty!” said Lew, very solemn. “Why 
I bought it I don’t know. It is no more use 
to me than a boudoir cap. It’s worth 
twenty-five hundred dollars in New York. 
You can have it for sixty pounds.” 

“Tt would be robbing you,” said Mr. 
Denman; ‘‘and besides, I’ve no use for 
jewelry. It is against my religious convic- 
tions.” 

Lew sighed very heavy. 

“Do you play marbles?”’ he asked. 

“T used when I was a boy,” said Mr. 
Denman, “‘but I’m afraid that I’m out of 
practice.” 

Mr. Denman was a youngish kind of 
man, rather bald and nearsighted, and, 
being a simple, nervous kind of fellow, 
rather shy. The kind of fellow that is 
usually molasses to chaps like Lew; but 
so far as I know he was never caught for 
more than fifty dollars, and he lost that 
playing whist, to which he was very partial. 
Nobody would dream that he was the kind 
that Connie’s crowd would go after. In the 
first place, though he was well off he didn’t 
appear to me to be so rich that he’d be 
worth while. The blooming aloes go for big 
money—tens of thousands—and he didn’t 
seem to me to be in the six-figure class. 

Anyway, Mr. and Miss Mortimer and 
servant got acquainted with him before the 
ship had left Cherbourg, and two days out he 
was carrying books from the library for Con- 
nie, and wrapping her up in her traveling 
rug. Which is always what I would term 
a sign. 

The very next morning Mr. Mortimer 
called me back after I’d taken him his 
morning coffee. 

“What sort of a day is it, steward?” 

“Looks like being a fine day, sir,’’ I said. 
“We've run out of the rain.” 

““You’ve got a big passenger list, steward. 


" Anybody important aboard?” 


I told him there was nobody except two 
movie stars. 

“‘They’re important enough for oneship,”’ 
hesaid, smiling. ‘‘It’s curious, but I thought 
Mr. Denman was a movie actor the first 
time I saw him.”’ 

Having brought the conversation round 
to Mr. Denman, it wasn’t difficult to get 
out of me as much as I wanted to tell. 
Which wasn’t much. 

The same afternoon I heard voices in 
Mortimer’s cabin, and one of them was 
Connie’s. The door was shut, but the next 
stateroom was empty, and I went inside 
and, stepping up onto the bed, I got as near 
the top of the partition as I could. 

A ship’s the noisiest thing in the world, 
and you get so used to talking against the 
turbine and trying to drown the wind out- 
side and the creaks inside, that you raise 
your voice more than you do anywhere 
else. Ever notice how you get a sore throat 
at the end of a voyage? It’s speaking on 
the strain. That’s why sailors always seem 
to be shouting when you meet ’em ashore. 

“Not dollars, pounds,’ Mortimer was 
saying. ‘‘A hundred and twenty thou- 
sand.” 

I didn’t hear what Connie said, but after 
she had finished talking Mortimer went 
on: ‘‘He’s buying the block; corner of 
Green and Regent streets.” 

I didn’t hear any more, but I knew they 
were talking about Mr. Denman. 

Now it’s a point I’ve raised before— 
should the steward tell? We've had this 
question out many a time in the stewards’ 
mess and we’ve always come to the same 
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decision. If you see a passenger walk into 
another passenger’s stateroom and lift his 
links and his wallet it’s the steward’s duty 
to pinch him. If you see a gangster with his 
hand in another man’s pocket you take 
him up to the captain. But that’s where 
the steward’s duty ends. To put para- 
graphs in other people’s tales is no business 
Saree unless you’ve got a better tale to 
tell. 

We were passing Fire Island Light on the 
Wednesday afternoon, and I was trying to 
help Mr. Denman pack his grip, when he 
save me a whole lot of trouble. 

“What a nice man Mr. Mortimer is!” 
he said. 

“Very nice, sir,” said I; ‘‘though it’s 
my experience, after serving twenty-five 
years, man and boy, on ships—and tor- 
pedoed twice in the war—that you can’t 
judge shipboard friends till you meet ’em 
ashore.” 

“But Mr. Mortimer is so different,” he 
says, wagging his baldish head and looking 
like an owl. “I was to stay with him at his 
home in Hertford, only unfortunately I am 
returning to England by this ship.” 

I didn’t say anything to this. A gangster 
usually says he has a home in Georgia or 
Sacramento or some other place where 
you’re not likely to drop in on him if you’re 
staying in New York. Or else he’s got a 
fruit farm in New Brunswick or a ranch 
next the Prince of Wales in Alberta. 

Mr. Denman sighed. 

““The worst of making friends on board 
ship,” he said, ‘‘is that they pass, as it 
were, into oblivion. You never see them 
again. It is one of the sadnesses of life!’ 

“‘T daresay you'll see them again,” I said. 

I might have been a prophet, for when 
we'd turned round and I was sorting the 
baggage of homeward-bound passengers, 
and dealing out the flowers and fruit, I saw 
Mr. Mortimer. 

I might say in passing that this say-it- 
with-flowers movement doubles a steward’s 
work the first day out. Especially if there 
are a few actresses on board. 

“‘T never expected to see you again so 
soon, steward,” he said. He had a wonder- 
ful smile, one of those smiles that made you 
feel good tosee. “I hada cable calling me 
back to England,” he said. “It’s a nui- 
sance.”’ 

There are some things that are pathetic 
to see in a grown man, such as a taste for 
condensed milk or the idea that some men 


get that they can sing or do conjuring . 


tricks. It made me properly sad to see how 
overjoyed Mr. Denman was to find ‘‘ Miss 
Mortimer” was aboard. He clucked about 
like a young hen, fixing her chair, find- 
ing her rugs, and was in the library half an 
hour before the books were issued, to get 
her the books she wanted. I don’t think he 
left her side all the voyage except for sleep- 
ing and changing purposes. 

One night, when I was helping him find 
a collar stud that had rolled under his 
berth, he told me that some men in the 
smoke room had tried to get him into a 
no-limit poker game. He could hardly tell 
me for laughing. 

“‘T always pretend that I’m ignorant of 
ship sharks,” he said. ‘‘It saves a lot of 
bother and doesn’t offend these fellows. 
But I’m too old a passenger to be caught, 
steward.” 

“‘T’m sure, sir,” I said. 

Poor soul! I took his baggage ashore at 
Southampton, and he was so much taken 
up with ‘‘Miss Mortimer”’ that he nearly 
didn’t tip me; and it was only after my 
hanging around for half an hour, asking 
him if he was sure he’d forgotten nothing, 
that he remembered and slipped me a 
fiver. And when a cautious man like Mr. 
Denman breaks the habit of years and 
puts a hundred and fifty per cent onto his 
usual tip, he’s pretty far gone. 

In a month we were taking him back 
again to New York, and sure enough, there 
was Mr. and Miss Mortimer. But now they 
were “Harry” and “Connie”? to each 
other, and used to spend the evenings 
leaning over the rail, shoulder to shoulder. 
Thad a little talk with the purser and asked 
him what he thought ought to be done, and 
he gave me a choking off for my pains. 

“Your job is steward,” he said, “ 
policeman!” 

So I let the matter slide. 

On this trip I had Miss Mortimer’s cabin 
to look after, though naturally I saw very 
little of her, the stewardess doing most of 
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admire her, for, in spit 
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_ An Attractive Kitchen 
_ Makes Cooking a Pleasure! 


‘The turkey must be browned to a turn—the plum 
dding smoking hot—and so many things to do at 
te last minute! What a world of work an old- 
ishioned Thanksgiving dinner means to the hostess! 
fut the task loses all its drudgery when the kitchen 
| bright and cheerful—and spotlessly clean. 


f With a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug on the floor it’s 
1 easy to keep the kitchen immaculate. No matter 
hat is spilled, a few strokes of a damp mop will 


i the rug as fresh and clean as new. 
4 


)Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in a wealth of 
‘tractive designs. There are dainty floral effects for 
te bedroom and richly colored motifs for living and 
(ning room as well as tile and woodblock patterns 
lt the kitchen. Another advantage—these rugs 
\€ seamless and lie flat without fastening. 


It’s no wonder thousands of women are making 
feir homes attractive with Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
jugs. For these sanitary rugs are tremendously 
‘rable, labor saving and surprisingly inexpensive. 


| Gold Seal 
QNGOLEUM 


RuGs 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Above is =) 
pattern No. 540 es 


Look for this Gold Seal 


‘ There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that 
is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal 
shown above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a 
gold background) is pasted on the face of every guaran- 
teed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. It is your protection 
against imitations. Be sure to look for it when you buy. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


9 a $ 9.00 The rug illustrated is 14 ft.x3 ft. $ .60 

ms i NS made only in the five Oi 2 
§ ft 13 mA lage sizes. Thesmaller 3 fia tte 7 TAG 
Se aes Soe ade fe Adee 2 
OM fe fis7s: HES RGSEAGS IO 3 ft. x 406 fe. 1.95 
2 ft. 18.00 monize with it. Gy aera afr. Maite 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConcoLEuM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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Why =>% 
does ahen 
cackle 9 


—because Mother Nature makes 
her children “feel good” when they 
have done what she wants them 
to do. Hence the hen, relieved at 
having laid an egg, raises her voice 
in song. The pleasant soothing of 


Purvelént 


Glycerin and Rose Water 


on sore chapped hands or face 
brings happy relief to the skin 
that is cut by raw winds. 

Puretest Glycerin and Rose Water is 
genuine Puretest Glycerin, with its heal- 
ing properties increased by balmy Puretest 
Rose Water and six per cent of alcohol. 
It is delicately fragrant with rose bouquet. 


Puretest Glycerin is the finest glycerin 
obtainable, made just a little purer and 
clearer by the first real improvement in 
many years. 


United Drug ¢ 
0, 
‘ Besteh griatic 
U.S.A, 


Two of the 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1923 u. D. co, 
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But he shook his head. There is some- 
thing in human nature that makes good 
advice sound like an alarm clock on a cold 
raw morning; the louder it rings the more 
you want to turn over and go to sleep; and 
I guessed that that was how Mr. Denman 
was feeling, so I shut up. 

Before we reached New York I had the 
chance of a talk with Lew Baker. Now, 
Lew is a straightforward card man, without 
an ounce of vice in him. He’s got a nice 
home in Brooklyn and a girl at the high 
school. I’m not defending Lew, or saying 
that I should care to get my living the same 
way as he does, but that’s neither here nor 


| there. 


“There’s an old saying, Felix,”’ he said. 


“Never interfere between husband and 


wife. It’s not your business, and I’m 
rather surprised that you think of butting 
in. I don’t know Connie Barthurst, but 
I’ve heard of her graft, which is too slow 


| for my liking. She’s not the only aloe in 


the forest. There’s a man named Price that 
works the Mediterranean—Port Said to 
Marseilles. They say he goes six months 
before he touches. There’s another man 
named Tom Bones; he’s on the Indo-China 
route. But Connie is cleverer. Why, she 
dropped into Tom’s private hunting ground 
when he was down with fever at Singapore 
and took hold of a fellow he’d been after 
for years, and shook twenty-eight thousand 
out of him. I don’t know either of the 
parties, and maybe it’s all lies. Gangsters 
have always got some queer story of things 
that happen on the other side of the world. 
But that slow business doesn’t appeal to 
me. You’ve got to have capital, for one 
thing. Tom was always shadowed into his 
home port by a motor launch in case he had 
to make a get-away quick. Which costs 
money. Gimme quick profits, big enough 
to count, but not painful enough to squeal. 
I don’t think this man Denman will fall, 
because he’s one of those mean and cunning 
men who count their change. A fellow who 
thinks he’s going gay because he plays 
bridge at fifty cents a hundred isn’t likely 
to fall for half a million dollars.’’ 

“‘He’s fallen, Mr. Baker,’ I said. “He'll 
land at Southampton completely minus.’’ 

Lew Baker had a good look at his cigar 
and then said: ‘‘If he does, I shall have 
a higher respect for Connie than I’ve got 
now. But those things don’t happen ex- 
cept in books. Suppose he lost his money 
on the voyage home, what sort of a squeal 
would he raise? It might have been worked 
in the old days before radio was invented, 
but to try it now would bring a tugful of 
bulls at the ship’s side before she passed the 
Nab Lightship. Leave them to it, Felix.” 

I’ve never been quite sure how much Lew 
Baker knew; he was the sort of man who 
told just as much truth as was necessary in 
the way of business. But, as the poet says, 
a yarn that is half the truth gets you 
guessing. 

Baker’s opinion of Mr. Denman was con- 
siderably supported. The day we left New 
York I was on the upper deck, watching the 
gangway for my passengers, and about half 
an hour before the ship was due to sail, 
along came Mr. Denman with a big bag in 
his hand and three detectives shadowing 
him. He was the sort of fellow who’d take 
norisks. Behind him came Mr. Mortimer, 
and he had a bag, but no detectives. And 
then came Miss Mortimer in black, with 
a maid carrying her grip. I’ve never 
known whether the servant was in the 
swindle. She looked too stupid to me, but 
perhaps that was her long suit. 

As soon as he saw me, Mr. Denman 
beckoned. : 

“Come down to my cabin, steward,’ he 
said, and when I offered to take the bag he 
shook his head. “I can carry this very 
well,’’ he said with a little smile. 

He had 112 on C Deck, a bigger state- 
room than usual, with a small sitting room 
attached, and I followed him in. 

He settled with the detectives, and then: 
“Will you ask Mr. Mortimer to come in?”’ 
he said. 

Apparently Mortimer was expecting to 
be sent for, for he was sitting on the settee 
of his cabin with his bag on his knees. 

“Mr. Denman wants to see you, sir.”’ 

Mortimer glanced at Connie, and she 
nodded. 

“T think it will be safer, father,’’ she said 
sweetly. 

I didn’t know what would be safer, but 
I soon found out. When I got back to Mr. 
Denman’s stateroom he had opened the 
bag and taken out a big wad of yellow- 
backs; they were lying on the table, and 
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I saw Mortimer’s eyes drop on them in- 
stantly. 

“T want you to be a witness to this, 
steward,” said Mr. Denman. ‘“ Mr. Morti- 
mer is taking a large sum of money back to 
England, and he wishes it to go with mine.”’ 

Mortimer took out two wads of notes and 
a sheet of paper and, making a little parcel 
of the money, tied it with string and dropped 
it into the open bag, which was locked and 
sealed under my eyes. 

“‘T’ll carry this,” he said, with that lovely 
smile of his. “‘You go ahead, Denman.” 

The alleyway toward the main compan- 
ion was very narrow, and for some reason 
the deck lamps were not alight. Though 
several of the cabin doors were open, they 
were mostly either curtained or, the ship 
being against the pier, were so dark as to 
give no light at all. 

I followed in the rear and saw nothing 
unusual, and was present when the sealed 
bag was placed in the purser’s safe and the 
receipt pocketed by Mr. Denman. 

And, mind you, I was looking for some- 
thing funny. The only thing I noticed un- 
usual was, about ten minutes later, seeing 
Miss Mortimer’s maid running up the com- 
panionway to the deck, which was strange, 
because I’d never seen her out of her cabin 
before. It puzzled me all through the voy- 
age how the swindle was going to be worked. 
It would have been simple enough if the 
money hadn’t been handed to the purser, 
but there was the bag in the safe, and I’ll 
swear that Mortimer did not ring the 
changes, for I watched the packing of that 
grip like a hawk. 

They were thicker than thieves through- 
out that voyage, practically living in one 
another’s cabins. At night Mr. Denman 
and Mr. Mortimer used to play piquet in 
his ‘stateroom, with Miss Mortimer doing 
her needlework, as innocent as a lamb, and 
more so. I don’t mind admitting that I 
did more listening at doors, more peeping 
and prying under sofas, that voyage than 
I’ve ever done before or since. And there 
was no solution to the mystery. All I knew 
was that poor Mr. Denman was heading 
straight for bankruptcy, and was enjoying 
the experience. 

I was tidying up Mortimer’s cabin the 
day we reached the English Channel, when 
the door was flung open and Connie 
came in. 

“This damned boat is not going into 
Cherbourg, Jack,’”’ she said before she 
saw me. 

“Moderate your language, my dear 
child,’ said Mr. Mortimer, with a quick 
look at me. 

“Oh, but, daddy, isn’t it too tiresome? 
I did want to get some picture postcards. 
You remember I promised Maisie I would 
send her some,” she said, in an altered tone 
of voice. Then, with a smile at me: “I’m 
afraid, steward, you think I use strong 
language?” 

“‘T didn’t notice any, miss,’’ I said, and 
got out of the cabin as soon as I could. 

Now, if there’s one thing more certain 
than another, it is that passengers home- 
ward bound do not go ashore in Cherbourg 
to buy picture postcards; and, what was 
more, the Mortimers’ baggage was labeled 
for Southampton. The whole thing was as 
clear as daylight: They were going to jump 
the boat at Cherbourg and leave poor old 
Denman to collect his bag from the purser 
at Southampton. 

The changes had been rung! Right 
under my eyes, I thought—and yet it 
didn’t seem possible. 

I didn’t get a chance of hearing their 
conversation; I was too agitated, so to 
speak. For a second I’d a mind to warn 
Mr. Denman—but only for a second. 

Taking in Lew Baker’s shaving water— 
he always shaved in the afternoon—I must 
have shown my feelings, for he looked very 
hard at me. 

“What’s on your mind, Felix?’’ he asked. 

I didn’t tell him, but he guessed. 


““Connie’s graft is getting into your head . 


and disturbing your mental equilibrium,” 
he said. Lew was a class talker and used 
educated expressions. ‘‘Now cut it out, 
Felix! To every dog his bone, to every 
lion his rabbit. Denman is on the knees of 
the gods—I wish ’em joy. Personally, I’d 
sooner nurse almost anything.” 

I went up to the boat deck for my pipe 
that night, and I stepped carefully, knowing 
that it was even money on Denman and 
Connie being there, for it was a bright, 
starlit night, and stars are highly attractive 
to people in love. 

And there they were. Eavesdrop? That 
means listening? Why, of course! Didn’t 
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you see it there is continuity, but months 
may intervene between scenes, and what- 
ever weakens the story can be eliminated. 
This cannot be done with the spoken 
drama. Imagine stopping David Warfield, 
William Faversham, Mrs. Fiske, Mary 
Garden or other stage folk with a pair of 
shears; but that is what happens in the 
motion-picture industry. 

In those days, remember, there were 
only two general kinds of theatrical enter- 
tainmentavailabletothe public. Well-to-do 
folks and the young man courting his 
sweetheart paid two to three dollars a seat 
for high-class drama and light opera. For 
the family in moderate circumstances, not 
able to afford the high-class theaters, there 
was only entertainment of the kind then 
offered at popular prices by the Stair & 
Havlin circuit, which then reigned supreme. 
The class of attractions in the main— 
Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl, No 
Wedding Bells for Her, Nellie, the Beautiful 
Cloak Model, and their like—were, to say 
the least, not elevating; and if one could 
not afford the highest-priced seats he was 
compelled to rub shoulders on one side with 
the newsboy and on the other side with the 
bootblack and have one’s children’s ears 
filled with profanity. About five years 
after the advent of popular motion pictures 
the Stair & Havlin circuit became a thing 
of the past. 

Now unquestionably Americans would 
welcome any low-priced form of amuse- 
ment where the prices would be within the 
range of all and where there would be no 
necessity for classification. By that I mean 
a standard price for admission to all, within 
easy reach of the masses, and where in- 
dividuals could patronize one box office and 
go in by the same front entrance. You will 
remember that the balcony entrance was 
on one side of the theater and the gallery 
entrance generally on the side street, so 
that the highest-priced seat patrons would 
not be compelled to mingle with us common 
folks. That is what I mean when I say 
““Americans would welcome 7 

Thad in mind from the first a real moving- 
picture show. The first films, remember, 
told nostory, but were short action pictures. 
Under the name of William Gane, who was 
associated with me, I opened the first 
motion-picture theater the world has ever 
known. Afterwards I produced for the 
first time in any theater in the world the 
first vaudeville in connection with motion 
pictures. The theater was located on Broad- 
way near Thirty-third Street and known as 
the Manhattan Theater. It had been 
presenting first-class productions for many 
years, was a first-class theater in every 
respect and my recollection is that Harrison 
Grey Fiske, the husband of Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske, was the lessee prior to my 
taking over the lease which my friend, 
William G. McAdoo, afterwards Secretary 
of the Treasury, gave to me, he representing 
the owners. I explained to him the mission 
of the motion picture. It seems strange, 
but I was probably the first person who 
ever acquainted Mr. McAdoo with the 
possibility of motion pictures. Today he 
represents, or did represent, such pikers in 
the business as Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, William S. Hart and many 
others fairly well known to the motion- 
picture world. 


Early Struggles 


The movie had to struggle through nu- 
merous baby troubles that have been out- 
lived and forgotten. 

There was a well-settled impression in 
the minds of everyone that motion pictures 
were harmful to one’s eyes, and not unrea- 
sonably had this impression been created. 
Ones eyes did smart from strain after 
looking at a picture—poorly projected and 
interrupted by numerous blazes of light, 
called flickering. Then the picture would 
wabble in the projector. There were also 
numerous breaks. We knew—but it was 
hard to convince the public—that one’s 
eyes were being used in the same manner as 
though taking exercises and bringing into 
play unused dormant muscles which smart, 
but that the eyes and the muscles would be 
better for the exercises and that the strain 
was decidedly beneficial. 

As the demand for pictures increased, 
the length of the projection, or throw, be- 
came of great moment. In a small store 
show one had about fifty feet to contend 
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with, but when I built one 190 feet in depth 
it was declared impossible to project that 
distance. But there was no trouble in 
doing so. 

Then the question of finding one’s seat 
and lighting the aisles became an important 
item. This was solved by cutting out a part 
of the floor concrete and inserting electric- 
light bulbs, which one now sees in all 
motion-picture houses. I have often re- 
gretted that I did not apply for a patent 
on this invention of mine, as it has been 
used everywhere, and the same thought has 
been patented in the rows of little electric- 
light bulbs which are placed in the floor of 
an elevator car. 

There was a great hullabaloo about the 
darkness. It was extremely painful to 


many people who had forgotten or regretted | 


their lost or past youth to find that some 
loving couple were holding hands, and 
motion-picture houses were branded in 
many puritanical minds as the abode of 
immorality and conducive to the propaga- 
tion of sin and vice. They never realized 
that God Almighty rarely lit the heavens 
at night and that those who wanted to 
show their affection were not compelled to 
frequent the establishments. It was dis- 
covered, however, that dim lights sufficient 
to see could be used all over the house with- 
out harming the showing of a picture. 
Even this did not repress normal public 
expressions of ardor. Nothing ever has; 
nothing ever will—thank God. 


Ancient Movie History 


I discovered that it was much easier to 
own theaters than to procure pictures for 
them. Six of the largest producers claimed 
a patent on the making of motion pic- 
tures—namely, Edison, Lubin, Vitagraph, 
Selig, Kalem, Essanay, and afterwards 
Biograph. You had to take out a license 
from them—so much a week; they told you 
exactly where you got off; what pictures 
you could and could not have, mainly the 
latter; refused to permit you to open new 
houses under penalty of taking the pictures 
away from the houses you had and refused 
to permit you to take on independent pic- 
tures, claiming that they were infringe- 
ments; compelled you to show any picture 
they furnished and pay their own price—in 
short, did everything possible to place 
themselves in the Kaiser Wilhelm class. 

Here and there were independent feature 
pictures, such as Quo Vadis, Dante’s In- 
ferno, Reinhart’s Miracle—the music for 
this picture was composed by Humperdinck, 
who wrote the operas Konigskinder, Hansel 
und Gretel and others, and this was the 
first time a composer of great note had ever 
written expressly for the accompaniment to 
the presentation of moving pictures. Zukor’s 
Prisoner of Zenda, Bernhardt’s Queen Eliz- 
abeth and many other featuré pictures 
taught the exhibitors that the day of the 
two, three and even four reeler was to 
become of secondary importance. 

The trust persisted in making these 
short-length pictures which the public was 
outgrowing. It aimed to obtain the cheap- 
est books and the most available talent, 
disregarding the plain trend toward a full 
evening’s entertainment built around an 
interesting story, like the feature picture as 
we know it today. I do not mean to say 
that the public doesn’t care, or did not care 
then, for many subjects under five or six 
reels; but its big preference has been con- 
clusively proved to be that of the feature 
picture. 

For logical reasons, because the French 
have been recognized as the great panto- 
mimists of the world, it looked as though 
the exhibitor must obtain all his results 
with foreign films. It was not until we 
began getting a limited number of French 
feature pictures that actually told some 
sort of story, made by French pantomim- 
ists, that the motion picture began to de- 
velop some of the possibilities I had seen in 
it from the first. No one sensed the latent 
power of the American people to produce. 
It is needless to say that within a few 
years the recognized talent of the world in 
this direction was within the borders of 
the U.S. A. 

When the trust did eventually start to 
make feature pictures the market had been 
taken away from it. It had alienated the 
good will of many of the exhibitors when 
that time arrived. The United States Gov- 
ernment eventually prosecuted the trust 
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“ESTATE MAN | The Odds Are 


199 tol 


Only one American man in every 
200 has skin that is really white. 


That fact was determined through 
exhaustive research by a member of 
the Smithsonian Institution’s 
scientific staff. It was announced 
in the Institution’s last annual report. 


The ratio of 1 to 199 tallies 
exactly with the findings of the 
Mennen Laboratories, based on fifty 
years of study devoted to skin 
structure. 


That explains why the Mennen 
chemists experimented until they 
produced a neutral tint for talcum 
that blends suavely with the hue of 
your skin and does not look chalky. 
This invisible protection is known 
as Mennen Talcum for Men. 


The first effect of this he-talcum is 
to remove the facial shine due to an 
excess of oil in the skin. 


Then each fleck begins absorbing 
hidden moisture from the pores. 
Towels can’t reach this moisture, 
but it irritates the skin if allowed to 
remain. 


The silky film of Mennen Talcum 
for Men protects the face from 
roughness and chapping—the 
ravages of winter winds. 


The high absorbency of this 
special talcum (equivalent to the 
action of millions of tiny sponges) is 
most beneficial after bathing. By 
helping you to get really dry Mennen 
Talcum for Men aids in preventing 
colds and chapping. 


Invest a quarter in this remarkable 
talcum made for men. You'll thank 
me for recommending it. 


° 
(Mennen Salesman) a 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. fV.J. U.S.A. 


RE motion pictures big 
enough to tell this story of 
Anna Christie, the outcast girl 
on the barge, her one hope of 
happiness blocked by the father 
whose faith in her was blind? 


The whole world hopes so. 


Can this dramatic classic— 
Eugene O’Neill’s Pulitzer Prize 
Play, bold, turbulent—sweep 
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HOW HAS HER STORY 
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and thereafter dissolved it. The attacks 
upon the trust were persistent, well timed 
and fought with great strategy. They had 
the whole-hearted aid of the vast majority 
of the exhibitors and the complete codpera- 
tion of the entire public, and these condi- 
tions were taken advantage of to the utmost 
by the independents. 

Mr. Lubin had built a number of picture 
houses on the main street of Philadelphia. 
He desired to dispose of them, and I pur- 
chased them in partnership with Mr. George 
H. Earle, a very prominent Philadelphian, 
one of the first men I had interested 
with me, a man of great courage and 
ability, whom I have never known to be 
afraid to act on his own judgment and who 
was always able to withstand the criticism 
of the public. We had other associates. 
The late Stanley Mastbaum saw very clearly 
what was to happen in the motion-picture 
field; and, with the backing of the houses 
controlled by Mr. Earle, Jules E. Mast- 
baum, Wolf Brothers, the Philadelphia 
bankers, sundry others and myself, gathered 
together, under the name of the Stanley 
Company, the Philadelphia agencies for the 
different filming companies manufacturing 
pictures as they became of importance. 

With the sale of the theaters Mr. Lubin 
branched out into a producer of magnitude, 
and his laboratory at Betzwood, near Phila- 
delphia, became a recognized model moving- 
picturemanufactory in everything excepting 
feature pictures. There was a certain reason 
in attempting to regulate the demand and 
the supply of motion pictures to not over 
four-reel subjects. There are many stories 
to be obtained for small sums which could 
be used for that length of film, whereas a 
feature picture of six reels or over requires 
a full book. Then again, it is not so difficult 
to obtain many comedy pictures up to four 
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motion-picture world, Mrs. Lubin still kept 
her optical store. A few years after Lubin 
had started his Betzwood establishment it 
caught fire and was destroyed. Financial 
difficulties were encountered and Lubin 
went out of the motion-picture field. He 
joined Mrs. Lubin in the optical business. 
I have made repeated references to Mrs. 
Lubin’s optical store—it is the greatest 
example of woman’s intuition I have ever 
known and is worthy of being recorded. 


New Business 


The advent of the motion picture created 

a revolution in theatrical property and 
theatrical investments. Houses which were 
used for many dramatic purposes were 
worth very much more for the cinema, and 
many of them were taken from the old 
lines and placed in the new one. We are 
speaking now of about 1912. 
_ The greatest enemy liquor ever had was 
the motion pictures. People went to saloons 
or lounged around the streets because they 
had no other place to go. With a form of 
entertainment interesting, instructive and 
amusing, the majority were quick to take 
advantage of the opportunity and forsook 
their old haunts. 

When the moving picture became impor- 
tant it brought the chain-store principle 
into the theatrical business. The movie 
was new business. It is almost impossible 
to calculate the tremendous influence which 
new business creates in real-estate values. 
It was but yesterday that there were no 
orange-juice stands, while today they are 
competing for the best locations with the 
tobacco companies—and the latter only 
started about twenty years ago. I doubt 
whether twenty-five years ago the word 
“garage”? was in American dictionaries. 
Consider how much space has been taken 
out of the available supply by reason of all 
this new business. 

Before the movie came, theatrical prop- 
erty was acquired and managed something 
like department-store property. That is, a 
store succeeded in one city, and its proprie- 
tors established single stores in other cities; 
and with theaters it was the same. But 
the movies first started in stores in a hum- 
ble way, moved to real theaters that had 
been outgrown for the first-class purposes 
of the theater stage, or were left behind in 
the shifting of the theatrical district. Then 
real theaters were constructed for motion- 
picture use in the theatrical districts, and 
these in turn spread out to smaller centers, 
the community theaters. So that where 
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highest. Generally they 
tions—the locations could 
because the {price of rea 
purpose until recently 
prohibitive. In fact, the 
tion to such’an extent th 
go out of business becaut 
can be used for purposes 
able perhaps than am 
but because the houses bi 
and wear out. " 

Realty needs a Moses. 
for a teacher; someone to 
realize that it has been 
leadership; that the die! 
and the prejudices of th 
longer hold sway. Realt 
tively new field of ende: 
same acid test to it yours 
to any other business. 
yourself the whys and whi 
act. The age of inquisit 
cism is past; the renaiss 
great progress, with-resul 


Editor’s Note—This is th e 
articles by Mr. Isman. The 
appear in an early issue. 
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Only those motor car bodies of which it can be said 
truthfully that nothing finer or better can be made, are 
considered worthy to bear the emblem—Body by Fisher. 
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follow the Arrow and you follow the style 


ARROW 


WING 
COLLARS 


There is nothing smarter than a well ad- 
justed wing collar and a smartly tied bow. 
The combination is the favored neck dress 
this fall both for day and evening wear. It 
might be very properly termed the distin- 
guishing mark of the smartly turned out man 
—of the man who cares enough about his 
appearance to inject into it something of 
his own discriminating personality. 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & Co., INc., Makers, TRoy, N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 28) ) 


To hide the haughty ba 
Cutting each other's 
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are futile and corrupt and that nothing may 
be expected of them frequently is made. 
Often it is received with a good deal of ap- 
probation. Many men wish to be regarded 
as serious thinkers entirely free from party 
chains. But, so far as it is possible for a 
political party to accomplish anything, 
everything that has been accomplished in 
this country since 1860 must be credited to 
the two old parties. In the period indicated | 
the serious thinkers have organized more 
than fifty political parties with the object 
of getting something done. Fewer than a- 
dozen of these survived the campaigns in 
which they had their genesis. None of them 
succeeded in enacting a single piece of con- 
structive legislation. With two or three 
feeble exceptions, they are all dead and for- 
gotten. Neither the Republicans nor the 
Democrats are any better than they should 
be, but the indications are that for the next 
twenty-five or fifty years the country must 
depend upon them to do whatever gets 
done. 


And dreadful tales they 
To the music of the 5) 
How even the deftest raz 
And cleaves the clien 
And here is the dreadfy 
The seated barber hea 


“A customer came to the 
And sank in the barb 

As a tired child sinks in 
And rests and huddle 
His beard was lank anc 
And burs were in his 


“4 shave!’ I heard him ; 
In accents soft and k 

I shaved him twice; an 
‘A haircut, sir, also2’ 

A red-hot towel enswath 
He could not answer 


““T used the shears and ¢| 
The whisk and air bl 
And then I whispered i 
“Excuse me, sir, but y 


The theory of a noted scientist that a 
hundred years hence everything will be 
done by electricity has been well received. 
But those who have been at pains to study Urgently need our Spec 
the question carefully are-convinced that he Egg Gasoline Shamp: 
has forecast a makeshift millennium. Likely 
it will be as unpopular as the present sys- ‘‘I think I heard him m 
tem. In the nature of things, somebody I think that he aes 
must turn on the electricity. To a man who I soaped and beat and | 
has nothing else to do, turning on the elec- Till it began to bleed, 
tricity speedily will become an onerous and 
annoying. task. 


‘A face massage?’ His| 
Signified ‘Proceed!’ | 


“‘T cured his hair of dani 
With all the cures the 

I rubbed his scalp with 
I scrubbed his face w 

I singed his hair and ql 
With oil and vinegar 


The best way to get money is to earn it. 
The second best way to get money is to 
establish a reputation for honesty and in- 
tegrity so firmly as to be able to borrow it 
at the bank. 


The barber shop has more members than 
any other social organization in this coun- 
try. The failure of the attempt to establish 
a men’s club in our town three years ago 
largely was due to the fact that nine-tenths 
of those eligible to membership already be- 
longed to one or more of the three barber 
shops. —Jay E. House. 


“ All of my art I lavishec 
On that unworthy hec 
‘Rise up, rise up, go kin 
For I have done!’ I ;) 
But never a word he an 
My customer was dec! 


This is the dreadful sto) 
That barber tells whe’ 
The shades are drawn i 
And the midnight m 
On the hushed and hau) 
Cutting each other's |] 


The Tales the Barbers Tell 


FTER the day is over 
And the passers-by are rare, 
The lights burn low in the barber shop 
And the shades are drawn with care, 


ik 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. = 
Uplift Lady —“‘My Good Woman, Have You No Ambition to Rise bov! 
Station?’’ y f 
Scrub Person—“‘Yes, Madam, but I Find it Difficult. I am Princess i 
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e are three main groups of prospective buyers of 
tolet automobiles and commercial cars. 


{ are all who know from comparisons or through the 

‘iences of friends that Chevrolet provides the utmost 
lr value in modern, economical transportation of 
le or merchandise. This group constitutes our spon- 
us market; its members walk right into our dealers’ 
is of business and buy Chevrolets. 


‘ad, the large group of people with modest incomes 
have the false impression that so good a car as 
rolet is beyond their means. 


) do not realize that, due to engineering excellence and 
nodern equipment, Chevrolet operating and main- 
ice costs average so low that during the life of the car 
livers modern, comfortable, fast transportation at the 
st cost per mile, including the purchase price. 


tremendous growth of our business during the last 


States manufacturing plants, 
ly plants and two Canadian 
hevrolet the largest production 
the world for high-grade 
ke possible our low prices. 


‘lers and Service 
ywhere. Appli- 
considered from 
ilers only, for ter- 
quately covered. 
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two years has been due to the shifting of thousands from 
this group to the first group. 


Third, the smaller but very important group of people of 
ample means, able to buy the highest priced cars, only a 
small percentage of whom as yet realize that Chevrolet 
combines quality features of much higher priced cars with 
such operating economy that as an extra car it virtually 
costs them nothing, due to the reduction in their trans- 
portation expenses effected by it. 


Every 2-or3-car private garage in the country should have 
at least one Chevrolet for daily use going to and from 
work or for milady’s shopping, neighborhood calls, taking 
the children to school, etc. 

Y YS DN) 


This message, then, is addressed to all in the second and 
third groups. Werespectfully suggest consideration, in- 
vestigation and comparison of Chevrolet with any other 
car at any price. The result will be to our mutual benefit. 


Superior Roadster le 
Superior Touring Bee 
Superior Utility Coupe - 
Superior Sedan be 


oad yer) ta 


Commercial Models 
Superior Commercial Chassis - 
Superior Light Delivery - - 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 


Now Only $795 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


A ey 


Superior Sedan 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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y, Without Realizing It, You May Need 


Ser Economical Transportation 


VROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


$490 
495 
640 
795 


395 
495 
550 
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You can never be“‘under- 
wear-bound’’ with Hanes 
Elastic Shoulders. They 
fit and give with every 
movement, because 
they’re made with a ser- 
vice-doubling lap seam. 


3 


Speaking of comfort, 
consider a collar that 
- refuses to roll, that 
i won't gap and that is 
~- made to fit. That’s 
“ the Hanes Tailored 
Collarette. 


€ DD There’s a lot of comfort in a 
y cuff that fits firmly, that is made 
©) better and stronger, that won’t 
\ rip from the sleeve. The Hanes 
Elastic Cuff is guaranteed to be 

2 just that sort. 
This extra gusset in 
the legs means a bet- 
ter fit, greater com- 
fort and longer life 
of harder service. 


This is the Hanes 3-Button 
Sateen Waistband. The 
double-sewed, sturdy sateen 
is made for real comfert, 
real fit, and real wear. 


ELASTIC AN/T 


UNDERWEAR 


You can’t over-rate 


HANES value 


UST look over the five points that make every Hanes garment 
fit and feel like the most expensive underwear you ever had 
on. Then you'll know why there’s a heap of winter comfort in 
Hanes. The silky cotton next your skin is down-soft—not a 
scratch in it—and as snug and comfortable as a kitten’s coat. 


And wear! Hanes is guaranteed absolutely down to the last 
stitch and button. Seams are non-irritating and never rip. Button- 
holes last as long as the garment itself. Buttons are sewed on to 
stay. The tub holds no terrors for this guaranteed underwear. 


Did you ever hear of such underwear value? For money well 
spent there is no underwear made that can surpass Hanes. Look 
a garment over—wear it and you will agree with us that the 
prices are absolutely sensational. 


You can get Hanes union suits, as well as shirts and drawers, 
in light, medium and heavy weights. If you can’t buy them near 
you, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 

Put the boy in Hanes: They are the same hard wearing quality, 
the same comfort, warmth and perfect fit that go into the men’s. Two 


weights—medium and heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years (sizes 20 to 34). 
2 to 4 year sizes with drop seat. Made also in knee-length and short sleeves. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to re- 
turn your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New swmmen wear Hames full-cut athletic Unuw Suity! 
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AMERICA IN TURKEY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


is better off because of her magnificent chain 
of rivers. It is because of this lack of rail- 
way facilities that the Chester concession, 
which calls for the construction of 2500 
miles of track, is so valuable. All the de- 
tails of this concession will be discussed in 
a subsequent chapter. 

As a consequence, the cost of transport 


| of merchandise in Turkey is so high as to 
| be almost absurd. An American formerly 


in the consular service, who is now engaged 
in the export and import business at Con- 
stantinople, told me this story, which pro- 
vides an apt illustration: He bought 275 
cases of apples which were packed in boxes, 
each one weighing 100 pounds. The cost of 
carrying them eighty miles overland from 
the interior to Samsun, the port from which 
they were shipped, was exactly $350, or 
more than the total freight cost of similar 
freight from Minneapolis to Constantino- 
ple. With such an overhead as this, you 
can readily see that Turkey must have an 
improvement in her transport before any 
importer can do business on a profitable 
basis. 

To round out the cycle of handicaps that 
invest Turkey in this economic transition, it 
is necessary to say that after twelve years 
of continuous warfare a considerable area 
is devastated; that the native population, 
which now constitutes all the workers, is 
greatly reduced because of casualties; that 
the abolition of the capitulations, and the 
failure so far to engage foreign financial 
advisers, will check the inflow of alien 
capital; that amid a new nationalism al- 
most gone mad the much-advertised self- 


| sufficiency is a theory that will encounter 


many difficulties before it is translated into 
reality. : 

With this background, we can now dis- 
close what America has done in Turkey, 
and what she can do. Save for the mobili- 
zation and distribution of the bulk of the 
tobacco crop and a capable development in 
the oil business, which represent our best 
achievements so far, our general record in 
the past is not particularly gratifying. We 
have made some praiseworthy attempts to 
get our hooks in general Turkish business, 
but have not succeeded. In the account of 
the two most conspicuous failures that have 
been registered there may possibly be a 
constructive lesson for future venturers in 
the field. 


Unlucky Ventures 


The first concerns a foreign-trade cor- 
poration which set up shop under the most 
favorable auspices. The idea was to buy 
and sell any kind of commodity, but with 
special reference to motor transport, acces- 
sories, benzine and oils. So far as the auto- 
mobile end was concerned, the judgment 
was excellent, because, as I have already 
pointed out, one of Turkey’s acute needs is 
for transport, although the roads are not 
particularly good. A school for chauffeurs 
was organized and lectures were given in 
the Turkish language by competent en- 
gineers. 

The whole idea was admirable; but it 
did not work out, and for many reasons. As 
has been the case of American foreign-trade 
attempts in nearly every other country in 


‘| the world, the American pioneers in Turkey 


started in to try to sell the people goods 
that they did not want. To illustrate: A 
shipload of high Arcticrubbers was unloaded 
at Constantinople. Most of the Turks had 
never heard of this kind of footgear, and, 
unlike the Japanese, they are not easily 
excited about foreign innovations in attire. 
As a result, these shoes were a drug on the 
market. 

This particular company had been largely 
financed by a group of tobacco magnates in 
New York who got the idea that they could 
tie up the purchase of the Turkish tobacco 
they needed in the manufacture of cigarettes 
with general merchandizing. Part of the 
scheme was to use the tobacco buyers at 
the ports and in the interior of the country 
as selling agents for goods. The tobacco 
men knew their tobacco job, but they nat- 
urally were not trained salesmen of auto- 
mobiles and clothing. What might have 
been a highly advantageous consolidation 
of interests failed utterly. 

Despite all these errors in judgment, the 
company finally struck its stride, and then 
the inevitable American thing happened. 
The promoters shut up shop just when they 
were beginning to turn the corner. I use 


I 


Novemp 


the phrase ‘‘the inevitable Ae 
happened” because the eXDpie 
corporation in Turkey is pres 
experience of scores of other 
terprises in China and So} 
where cold feet have been rei, 
great deal of our lack of bork 


tige. Unlike the Englishma 
man, who takes root in a fo} 
sticks there through adyersj 
ican business man abroad is 
discouraged easily, and in m\ 
quits when he is about to a 
is the case in negotiations w, 
sex, a faint heart never wins j 
for foreign trade. 
More deplorable was the | 
certain great trust compan 
branch in Constantinop 
ure that was a direct bl 


case of the foreign-tr: 
which I have referred, 
moral. 

This bank was estab 
blare of trumpets. In h 
a great banquet was give 
at the leading hotel in ( 
which many Turkish d 
whole American colony were 
resident manager made a sp 
he declared that America hay 
financial flag in Constantino: 
it would remain. Of course, 
heartening to those Americ; 
long hoped that just such a ¢| 
would come to pass. No conee 
been inaugurated with a grea) 


Western Method 


Moreover, the estab 
on a par with the spectacy 
mento of what was to be a 
Private wires to brokers wi 
This very fact was one of the 
undoing, because this bank 
business in Constantinople 
York lines. Once more you } 
versal American weakness in 
of the foreign field. The Ger 
Englishman does business wi 
American, for example, in th 
has been accustomed to do bi 
however, seek not only to imp 
of merchandise on the alien b 
methods of selling as well. 

This bank had been aceusto 
business in America on a smi 
credit, because the turnove 
quick. It tried the same tl 
stantinople, only to discover t. 
over sometimes takes four or 
and many things can happen 
especially in a part of the 
transport is so inadequate and 
carious. Heavy losses at onc 
Then, instead of specializing 
business, the bank began to 
in foreign exchange, always 
proposition in Oriental cou 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai Ba! 
to indulge in this activity, fir: 
controls foreign business in Cl 
ond, because it fixes the rates 
every day. 

When a certain Armenian fil 
American bank that I am de 
fered a loss overnight of more’ 
000 gold. Apparently no con 
the results of the war between 
Greece was taken. This loss 
straw. The bank was close 
business and good-will it had « 
sold to a Greek institution. 

Even with the losses that 
merated, the bank might hav 
with proper retrenchment, bec 
a definite field for an America 
this kind in Constantinople. 
matter was put up to the dir 
parent company in New Yor! 
for a liquidation, and the outp 
ican money authority which | 
augurated with so much eclé 
eclipse. =. 

There was more to this fail 
mere closing down of a brant 
much spectacular publicity | 
dulged in at the inaugural tha 
tion was looked upon by Tu 
Germans, Italians, Belgians 4! 
a symbol of American enterpr 
be the forerunner of a larg! 
expansion. When it quit, 2 

(Continued on Page 
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ight, the correct car for the formal evening  verts it completely from a formal, chauffeur- driven 
tion—its dignity, its distinction, setting it car into a companionable, owner-driven Sedan. 


t from all others. It is a pleasure for any Pierce-Arrow distrib- 
{ext summer, the senszble car for the three-day _utor to demonstrate this or other models. All are 
to mountain or seashore — its responsive- powered by the Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve, Dual- 


, its eagerness, exhilarating those who love a__ Ignition Engine. Pierce -Arrow fender 
Re ; eadlamps—an ex- 
1-spirited engine. Open cars are $5250; closed cars, $7000, at Buffalo.Govern- _<lusive mark of dis- 
tinction —are an 1m- 


‘or any season for any purpose the Pierce- ment tax additional. Prices in Canada upon application. portant safety factor 
2 2 when night driving. 


2w Enclosed Drive Limousine affords luxuri- tye preRce-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY BUBPALOUN Vy nceine motorists 


instinctively give 


comfort — grateful protection in winter : open “Pride of its makers makes you proud in possession.”’ wider berth at night 
liriness in summer. A turn of the handle con- When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Courteous guides will show you how to a Pierce-Arrow. 


Pierce-Arrow cars are built. 
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Magnavox Reproducer 
M1 requires no battery 
for its operation. 


OC Ho idays are 


Everybody is interested in 
Radio, because Radio brings 
something worth while to all 
—the addition of a Magnavox 
to your receiving set will insure 
accurate reproduction and 
utmost enjoyment of Broad- 
cast Programs. 


Your particular require- 
ments are met by one of the 
Magnavox models listed below. 


Magnavox Reproducers 


R2 with 18’’ horn $60.00 
R3 with 14” horn 35.00 
M1 for dry battery sets . 35.00 
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pany Days 
Magnavox has made Radio the 


Master Gntertainer’ of the Home~ 
oT BE reason many folks find it hard to en- 


tertain “company” 
teally learned how to entertain themselves. 


is that they haven’t 


Combination Sets 
A1-R Reproducer and 1-stage Am- 


plifiers.)( i. gee eet, ES DLOG 
A2-R same with 2-stage . 85.00 
Power Amplifiers 
Al-One-stage. $27.50 
AC-2-C-Two-stage 55.00 
AC-3-C-Three-stage . 75.00 


Magnavox Products are for 
sale at good dealers’ every- 
where. Write for new 32-page 
Magnavox Radio Catalogue. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
Oakland, Cal. 
New York Office: 370 SEVENTH AVE. 


Perkins Electric Limited; Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Canadian Distributors 


AGNAVOX 


Radio 
Reproducers and 


Amplifiers 


(Continued from Page 46) 
endeavor got ajolt. But for the establish- 
ment of the branch of a well-known express 
company we should be without a single 
financial agency in Constantinople today. 

I have dealt with only two major 
examples of our failure to capitalize oppor- 
tunity. Let me now give an entirely dif- 
ferent type. The key to transportation in 
present-day Turkey is the Anatolian rail- 
way, built by the Germans, which was part 
of that kindling dream of a Berlin-to- 
Bagdad system which would help to make 
the whole Near East an economic depend- 
ency of the German Empire that was. Con- 
ceived in the brain of George von Siemens, 
the financial genius who made the Deutsche 
Bank part of the German Foreign Office, 
and developed by Arthur von Gwinner, his 
no less efficient pupil and understudy, it 
had become a profitable concern when the 
World War broke. It was also a sort of 
spearhead that Germany aimed at the heart 
of India, which was also to be included in 
the vast scheme for commercial and other 
assimilation, because, once completed, it 


would have brought German armies to the . 


gates of Delhi before a British fleet could 
reach Bombay. 

With a foresight that was almost un- 
canny, the Deutsche Bank tied up the 
control of the Anatolian railway with the 
control of the Bank for Oriental Railways 
at Zurich. In other words, the ownership of 
the bank stock meant the ownership of the 
railway. When the war ended the Anatolian 
railway escaped being dumped into the jack 
pot of reparations. A wise piece of business 
precaution this, you may well say. 

When Europe began to pick up the 
threads of trade after the Armistice the 
Deutsche Bank had a distinct asset in the 
Anatolian railway. The bank made it safe 
from confiscation by the procedure I have 
just described. I am betraying no confi- 
dence when I say—and I speak from actual 
contact with the men who sought to put 
this deal through—that on two occasions 
the option for the purchase of the Bank for 
Oriental Railways was put up to American 
financiers and in each instance it was turned 
down. So far as I know, this fact is dis- 
closed here for the first time. 


Economic Penetration 


With control of the Anatolian railways, 
plus the advantages of the Chester conces- 
sion, the United States could be the eco- 
nomic, master of Turkey today. It is not 
only a going and money-making concern, 
and as such more valuable than.a conces- 
sion to be built, but it has valuable mineral 
rights. The Bank for Oriental Railways has 
lately been acquired by a powerful British 
banking group, and even if we succeed in 
realizing a part of the Chester project, it 
will be a dangerous competitor, econom- 
ically and politically, of our most preten- 
tious enterprise in Turkey. 

This reference to the Anatolian railroads 
brings us to the one-time German economic 
conquest of Turkey, which was the most 
interesting of all the prewar commercial 
achievements in the Near East, and which 
may be resumed now that the ban on the 
Teuton in that part of the world has been 
lifted. Until the evacuation of Constanti- 
nople by Allied troops was completed on 
October first, the German was not per- 
mitted to do business on his own in Turkey. 
He did so, however, under the camouflage 
of being a Swiss or Scandinavian national. 
In scores of shops I saw unmistakable Ger- 
man products that bore an alien label. 

Because the German program was a 
model of economic penetration—the polit- 
ical aspect with which it was intertwined 
was no less complete—it may be well to re- 
hearse it briefly for the many lessons to us 
that it conveys. Curiously enough, the 
Turks have always despised the Germans; 
but they did not hesitate to use them. On 
the part of the German, the same attitude 
and result obtained. In the end each un- 
did the other. Germany lured Turkey into 
the mess of a world war and both suffered a 
common defeat. The Turks, however, have 
been reborn politically, and now face the 
task of commercial regeneration, while the 
Germans are nearly down and out nation- 
ally, but still retain their immense produc- 
tive machine. 
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The capture of Turkish co} 
Germans in the Near Rast 
specific things. One was the, 
of the German merchant, ar} } 
to meet the wishes of the elie 1 
to the quality of the goods, y 
best suited to the needs of the 
the customer, which was in | 
with the well-known and eo; 
leave-it attitude of the steel 
and in many cases British—} 
other was the perfect suppor, 
Teutonic exporter by the Gen, 
ment. f 

When the former Germany 
his advisers determined on ja 
Turkey they meant to do go 
cially and politically. You (° 
the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway, 
head aimed at India. Gent 
aided the Berlin Foreign (, 
matters, and the Deutsche ] 
world-wide connections, bac 
As I have already pointed out 
Bank began in Turkey throug 
of the Anatolian railway, " 
followed by a group of Germe| 
controlled banks which not 0} 
ular banking business but act 
houses for commerce. The |} 
obtained agents in Turkey fot 
producer but financed him \ 
would advance as high as ( 
against the bills of indie, 
branch on the spot, it was ab’: 
every transaction at first > 


close touch with the transac) 
why it is so vital for us to hays} 
bank in Constantinople if we 
for any kind of trade exploit: 


German Methods in’ 


| 

The organization of the Dj 
at Constantinople represented 
in the machinery for comme; 
It mobilized a host of experts | 
useful in the development of r 
drainage, mining and othe| 
schemes. Every German cons} 
sul was an unofficial agent of t’ 
vice consuls and even the | 
did not hesitate to pay persons! 
smallest firms or the humble: 
to obtain grist for the big Gen 
was grinding out business. 
went on the theory that aceu 
tion was an essential to oversi 
they gathered it in gobs. T} 
that at the Deutsche Bank Bu 
lin was a sample room and |: 
German manufacturers could 
that there was to be known a 
and her requirements. 

A veteran observer at Cc 
gave me the following line on 
man procedure: 

“Successful business concer 
by subjects of other nationa 
Near East were marked down 
suls and their methods investi 
German consuls could not get 
tion they wanted, they enliste 
German-controlled banks, anc 
sistance the system adopted by 
in question was bared. To 
object the banks would approa 
nesses, offering high interest o 
counts, facilities for overdraw! 
financial advantages. The a 
even provisional entertainm« 
offers enabled the bank to ma 
study of the resources of its | 
manner of business and the 
their customers, with the res 
day either a German competit 
pear on the market under the 
the bank, or German particip 
concern would be suggested. 
time the principals would be bt 
the firm would be compelled 
some arrangement with the G 
petitor. Otherwise a cutthroat 
would ensue which would often 

In addition the German Gov: 
moted what we call trade exe 
Germany to Turkey every yea 
turers, exporters and importers 
dred made these trips on 5} 
which were elaborately adv 
which were distinct events. 
lar procedure made a great | 
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maMOUS JEWETT SIX: MOTOR—PAIGE 


@ 


Oil bathed 


valve-gear 


6 


83-pound 
crankshaft 


© 


Extra large 
wrist pins 


@ 


Big cylinders, 
hig power 


® 


oiling 


Heart of Jewett’s Spirited Performance 


Sthe motor that has madeJewett 
per ina hundred hill-climbing 
ie motor that accelerates Jewett 
'5 miles an hour in 7 seconds, in 
ime motor that pulls Jewett 
‘hen the traffic whistle blows. It 
‘ST motor ever put into a car in 
ass—and the best proved! The 
Tis not experimenting. 

‘ngineers first created this Jewett Six motor 
in the Paige 42—a $1900 car. It was 


d and continued in the Paige 44, with 
success. In 1922 this Paige-built motor 
t'ments became the heart of the Jewett Six. 
to miles of service in 110,000 cars have 
t motor! Constant refinements have kept it 
\( rin its field. 


 ylinders, big power. Extra 
es gives Jewett amazing power—actu- 
pver. Each cylinder is 34-inch bore, 5- 
“i the motor 249 cubic inches piston dis- 
1 ndisplacement determines power. Don’t 
i med <‘horsepower.’’ Figure piston dis- 
is vay (for example using Jewett bore and 


re’ Constant Stroke No. of cylin, 
ix 9-14 x sin. x 6) == 2491cu. in; 


: self Jeweett’s extra power by figuring this 
ar, 


ug $1065 


2 High pressure oiling, Jewer six 
motor is oiled like the big Paige and other top qual- 
ity cars. Jewett’s oiling system isn’ tjust a ‘‘splash’’ system 
or a ‘‘pressure’’ system to main bearings. It’s a HIGH 
PRESSURE, hollow crankshaft system that forces 2 gallons 
of oil per minute through main bearings—anD CONNECT- 
ING ROD BEARINGS—and sprays the entire internal mech- 
anism. Metal never rubs metal—always a thin film of oil 
between. When you drive for miles at high speed or at 
slow speed on bad hills or through soft going, there is al- 
ways enough oil forced under 20 to 40 pounds pressure, 
to lubricate all working parts thoroughly. Hence Jewett’s 
long motor life—smooth, quiet, ‘‘peppy”’ performance. 
Overhauling need is long postponed. No better oiling any- 


where than in Jewett’s time-tested motor! 
@) Extra large wrist pins. Wrist pins 

are hidden, but vital to a motor’s success. The 
power blow at each explosion is transmitted through the 
wrist pin in each piston. Jewett’s pins are large—much 
larger than the pins used in other cars in its class. A 
Jewett wrist pin is the size of a quarter, others the size of a 
dime. Extra strength of Jewett’s wrist pins contributes to 
Jewett’s long motor life and continued sweet-running 
harmony and silence. 


4.) Oil bathed valve-gear. The oi 
sprayed by the high pressure system reaches the 
camshaft and pushrods of Jewett’s valve assembly. They 
are bathed in oil, Small wonder at quiet operation! Valves 
are 1 9/16 inches in diameter. Valve springs are made 
of expensive electric furnace vanadium steel. The entire 


JEWETT SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 


fected Through Two Billion Miles—Seven Years’ Service 


valve assembly is utterly accessible. Adjustments are easily 
made, so there need never be noise through wear. Truly, 
a marvel of mechanical ingenuity. 


5) 83-pound crankshaft. That’s a heavy 
shaft—much heavier than is used in comparable 
cars. Jewett engineering standards require a crankshaft 
material that tests to an elastic limit of 70,000 pounds 
per square inch. It’s an immense shaft to handle Jewett’s 
immense power. In precision of manufacture, in com- 
position of metal, in care in inspections, in balance— 
Jewett’s crankshaft compares point by point with those 


in far more costly cars. 
@ Easy acting clutch, With the new 

Paige-type clutch, however fast you lift your foot 
you can neither stall the motor nor jerk the car. The 
reason? A light-weight driven clutch member, weighing 
less than 314 pounds, has one-third the usual weight, and 
with one-third the momentum, quickly adjusts itself to 
speed changes. Jewett’s clutch positively amazes those 
who are accustomed to pause to avoid clash or ‘‘missing.”” 
Having six springs instead of one, it engages smoothly 
and releases under the gentlest foot pressure. 

Now you understand why this veteran Jewett Six 
motor performs so well and stays so good! Among all 
$1000 cars—yes, including cars up to $1500—Jewett 
welcomes expert comparisons as to power, performance, 
ruggedness and Hisrory! Your demonstration in a Jewett 
Six will open your eyes to the advantages of buying this 
proven motor —will show you, when you sit at the wheel 
and drive—why Jewett Six tops the g1000 field. —_ (606) 


Special Roadster $1195 
Special Touring $1220 
Special Sedan $1695 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra, 
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Good Hardware 


The Corbin 
Unit Lock 
—the best 
lock made 


for a door. 


The best place for a keyhole? 


In the knob, 


of course 


HY fumble around in the dark for 
an elusive keyhole? Grasp the 
knob of a Corbin Unit Lock and the 


keyhole comes to meet you. 


Economical—5 to 8 Corbin Unit Locks 
can be put on in the time it takes to 
install one of any other type of lock. 
Can’t be put on so they won’t work 
their best. 


Substantial—the first ones made, more 
than 20 years ago, are still in service. 
Made of solid bronze and brass only. 


The lock —for outside doors of your 
home—and for office, store or factory 
doors. Wide variety of designs and 
finishes. Your architect will tell you 
that the Corbin Unit Lock is a great 
lock and that Corbin is a name that 
always means Good Hardware. 


Illustrated literature describing Corbin 
Unit Locks sent on request 


P & F OR SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
. . ‘G BIN 1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
Turks, who love display and who like to be 
coddled. 

No less complete was the organization 
for the export trade from Turkey. If a 
Turk wanted to ship his goods to Germany, 
America or elsewhere, the Deutsche Bank 
at Constantinople, or some other German 
financial institution, made inquiries in Ber- 
lin for the most likely market and the cus- 
tomer or customers found. You may be 


| sure that at no stage of the game was the 


German intermediary overlooked. 

There is no need of referring to the polit- 
ical intrigue by which Germany forced the 
Turks to enter the Great War on the side of 
the Central Powers, because our interest 
just now is purely economic. 

There is a by-product of this, however, 


| that bears on future German commercial 


interests in Turkey which must be pointed 
out. 

The principal German liaison officer be- 
tween the German Great Headquarters and 
the Sublime Porte at Constantinople was a 
certain Captain Humann. He is the son of 
a famous German archeologist who has 
spent many years in Turkey, was born near 


| Smyrna and speaks Turkish as well as any 
| native. In some respects he is more Turk- 


| lacked? 


ish than German. He had served in the 


e 


No 


German navy under Pyj 
mer Kaiser’s brother, b 
when hostilities broke o 
was sent to Constantin 
Enver Pasha and Tala; 
German bidding. As ey 
and his colleagues succe 

Now for the aftermat 
second interview with H 
lin last year, Captain Hy 
At that time I had nx 
Turkey, but he dilated o 
vantages that the coun 
important fact that I w, 
that Humann had becor 
for Turkey. Last Augu: 
lin that he is now the chi 
Teutonic Croesus. It me 
deal Germany will ma 
come back in Turkey, 7 
continue to dislike the 
they will yield to that in 
that comes with the be 
factory service; this, tc 
that Kemal Pasha assu 
that he would check a) 
part of the Germans to 
ished prestige. Hi 

Editor’s Note—This is # 
articles by Mr. Marcosson, 
in an early issue. i] 
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whit worse off, and her going on with her job 
would benefit the world not at all. 

Miss Keane examined this thought with 
dismay and protest, but she knew that 
she was seeing the truth. And having ac- 
cepted this new viewpoint on her job, she 
dismissed it, for with characteristic com- 
mon sense she knew that there was nothing 
immediate to be done about it. She had 
spent the best fifteen years of her life build- 
ing up her job and she could not change it 
now. 

Then how make up for what her job 
Wider friendships? She shook 
her head. Friendships were not enough. 
Charity? She sent checks at Christmas to 


| various organizations, but now this sort of 


charity seemed cold indeed. 
She walked restlessly and wearily back 
to the window. The sky was rapidly light- 


| ing, and already she could make out in her 


room the pattern of the chintz. She would 
be a wreck for business today. How futile, 
this irruption of unhappiness into the or- 
dered discipline of her life. But what could 
she do? How could she assuage this lone- 
liness? If it was true that life demanded 
to be given more than she gave, then what 
was it life wanted from her? 

It was at this point that Miss Keane 
suddenly stopped in her pacing and stared 
with a dismay that was almost terror at the 
gray square of the window. Almost as 
clearly as if it were just outside that window 
she was seeing a bleak and battered apart- 


| ment house. Her imagination traveled up 


its stairs and into a small rear flat. She 
sat in front of Mrs. Curley and felt again 
that sense of a garrison beleaguered and 
helpless. 

“No!” cried our Miss Keane, and she 
made a gesture of complete dismay and 
repudiation. ‘‘No, no, I couldn’t do that!”’ 

For the idea that had come to her was 
overwhelming, even ludicrous. In outward 
circumstance she was as independent as 
any man; she had the income and the free- 
dom of a successful man. Then she ought, 
she put it to herself, to assume the respon- 
sibilities that she despised any able man 
for not assuming. She ought to be the head 
of a family. 

Miss Keane’s logic was terrible to her, for 
she saw all too well where it was driving her. 
She scurried frantically away from it. She 
looked about her quiet rooms and shud- 
dered to imagine herself sharing them. And 
she heard herself saying, “‘I should have 
to take a house.” 

And then she knew that she was going to 
adopt the Curley family. She felt it with 
the kind of horror that a man feels who is 
being swept toward a precipice in a bad 
dream. She had to wake herself and she 
cried» aloud sternly: ‘‘You’re morbid, 
Katherine Keane. Go to bed, and in the 
morning maybe you’ll have some sense.” 


It was true that in the morning common 
sense asserted itself, at least to the extent of 
enabling her to smile at the idea of adopting 
afamily. That she should help Mrs. Curley 
with money she felt to be inevitable. The 


pathos of that beleaguer 
long strange thoughts 

still with her in daylight 
ing she directed her sec 
what salary Tom Curley 
In the evening she went 
personal accounts agair 
manage to do somethin 
without changing her oy 
much. She could not, of 
as much as Tom Curley 
but Mrs. Curley could 
home—plain sewing or 
was vague about what : 
such circumstances coulc 
was an uneasy forebodi 
her mind that Mrs. Curle 
accept what would be pr. 
she would accept, even 
happy. She would hai 
Keane’s face assumed its 

She let a day or two] 
tured her approach to 
during this period it oc 
perhaps she could cloak 
some guise of a sort of { 
from the firm. This mi 
operation on the firm’s 
late that afternoon, just 
home, she went into Jin 

He was alone and jus: 
As usual when with hin 
clearest-cut and most in 

“‘T went to see Tom ( 
other day,” she began, 
he waved a hand towar 
has three children and n 
a ridiculously small ins 
I have decided to advan 
each month until she g 
should prefer to have | 
from the firm. Do you! 
will have any objection) 

Cousins stood beside 3 
her with a somewhat st/ 
Task what sum you prop 

“That doesn’t mat! 
briskly. ‘‘It’s my mot/ 

“Ouch!” He grinnt 
grin made him a boy 13 
gray at his temples. | 
touchy, Miss Keane. 
you’re soft-hearted too. ! 
in this world.” 

Her tongue ached to 1/0 
safe!’’ but years had ta 
deny itself these pleasut- 
that he irritated her m¢ 
looked more than ev 
rather smug old bachelo@ 
well-fed and contente, 
rather secretive look im 
herself bristling, as she & 

“‘There’s no reason” 
shouldn’t help Mrs. Ct e 
cross-questioned? I’m 
my own affairs long en'b 

He held up a sootht 
right! But, you see, tl’® 
you can’t help Mrs. Cu 
you propose. She’s alr 
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DopDGE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


Recent improvements in the appearance and 
equipment of this Sedan adapt it, more 
perfectly than ever, to family as well as 
business use. 


The headlamps, fenders and hardware, as 
well as the general lines of the car, reveal a 
new and striking beauty of design. 


The body is swung lower to the road. The 
cowl instruments and control levers are more 
conveniently arranged. A transmission lock, 
knob-grip steering wheel, a combination stop 
signal and tail lamp, and other details have 
been added. Important chassis improvements 
have been made. 


Most important of all, perhaps, new spring 
equipment throughout has resulted in a 
degree of riding comfort which can only be 
characterized as revolutionary. 


The price is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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His same fine blend 
of 50 years ago 


In his little Swiss kitchen fifty 
years ago, Daniel Peter experi- 
mented with infinite care—un- 
til he caught just the fine blend 
he was after. And that blend 


has remained the standard in 
quality for two generations. 


Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans, only six go into 
Peters—and only certain 
choice grades of these. It is an 
art—roasting and blending 
these beans. And the Pefer’s 
process is still a secret. Even 
today only foremen thoroughly 
trained in Swiss methods have 
charge of this work. 


The milk for Pefer’s is sup- 
plied from 4,000 cows—selected 
stock. This fresh, pure milk is 
turned into Peter's within a 
few hours after it is “milked.” 

J 


Peter’s has a fine, rare flavor 
that is different—distinctive. 
Only in Peter’s do you get this 
satisfying flavor. If you’ve 
never tasted it, try Peter’s to- 
day. You'll like it. It’s good. 

If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, 


write to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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A momentary and most unusual confu- 
sion came into his face. He looked at her 
almost entreatingly. ‘‘Look here, promise 
you won’t tell anyone? Maybe you'll 
think I’m nutty, but I’ve decided to adopt 
that family myself.” 


It is strange, but Miss Keane’s sensations 
upon hearing Jim Cousins so complacently 
announce that he intended to adopt the 
Curley family, instead of being the relief 
and admiration she should logically have 
felt, were composed principally of shock. 
She felt exactly as if she had stretched out 
her hand toward something upon which 
she had deeply set her heart, and it had 
been snatched away. Secondarily she felt 
anger at the treachery of Jim Cousins, and 
underneath it there crept an inexplicable 
sense of cold desolation. In a single flash 
she saw Jim Cousins possessed of a family, 
while she went on her way alone. It was 
unbearable. 

“You can’t do it!’”’ she cried, her face 
growing very handsome and flushed in her 
anger. ‘‘They’re my family. I saw them 
first. It’s ridiculous, anyway. You haven’t 
even seen them, have you?” 

“Oh, yes, I have. And I don’t mind ad- 
mitting I’ve fallen hard for those children. 
I could make something out of that boy. 
And the middle one, the little girl, you 
know, is a bit of all right.” 

“Perhaps you’ve fallen hard for Mrs. 
Curley too?” 

He drew himself up with dignity. ‘Don’t 
be silly, Miss Keane. My motives are the 
same as your own, and you know it.”’ 

“T apologize. I’m sorry.’”’ Miss Keane 
drew a long breath, struggling for self- 
control. ‘Have you told Mrs. Curley you 
intend to adopt her?”’ 

He admitted that he had not, but that 
he intended to see her and broach the sub- 
ject tomorrow, as soon as he had thought 
out the details. 

“You may as well save yourself the 
trouble,” said Miss Keane quickly. ‘For 
I intend to adopt the family myself. In 
fact, I have—have my eye on a house.” 

This was a whopping story, but she was 
scarcely aware of it in the immense aston- 
ishment she felt at hearing her own voice 
announcing something she had had no con- 
scious intention of doing until that mo- 
ment. But she was repaid by the dismay in 
Cousins’ eyes. 

“You told me you meant only to make 
them an allowance!” 

“‘T didn’t care to take anyone into my 
confidence quite yet.” 

“But the expense! You mustn’t under- 
take it. It’s aman’s job. Really, look here, 
I can afford it and you can’t. I’ve got no- 
body in the world but myself.” 

She heard her own voice suddenly high 
and quivering: ‘“‘And I’ve got nobody but 
my own self. You’re taking something 
away from me that I need. Do you under- 
stand that? Something I need.” 

They looked at each other in astounded 
silence. Miss Keane was scarlet with shame 
at this self-revelation of hers, and Mr. 
Cousins was first shocked, as by some up- 
setting miracle, and then horribly embar- 
rassed. Both of them looked down at the 
good, solid, impersonal desk between them. 
Miss Keane was the first to recover herself. 

“‘T mean that I have given the matter 
careful thought,” she said precisely, “‘and 
I believe that everyone with an income 
sufficiently above his or her own reason- 
able needs should devote a part of that 
surplus toward doing something for the 
common good of society. Simply a matter 
of abstract justice.” 

Cousins’ expression changed from em- 
barrassment to one, oddly enough, of dis- 
appointment. His eyes resumed the faintly 
ironic smile they often wore when he talked 
to Miss Keane. 

“Do sit down,” he said, “‘and let’s talk 
this over. Your reason sounds like some- 
thing out of one of those Utopian books. If 
it was your real reason you would be con- 
tent with merely expending your surplus 
income—I didn’t know there was such a 
thing!—on the support of the Curley fam- 
ily. But you speak of a house. Do you 
mean that you intend to take them to live 
with you?” 

“Certainly. It’s the only way I could 
possibly afford to take care of them. I 
couldn’t keep up two homes, you know.” 

She heard herself saying this with a groan 
of the spirit. This had not been at all her 
intention until the last five minutes. She 
felt a dreadful foreboding, a sick longing 
for her years of peace and privacy. 
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“But have you realized that it will be 
darned hard for you to get used to a family 
now? You have become’’—he was about 
to say ‘‘set in your ways,’’ but hastily 
changed it to—‘‘used to your freedom. 
And kids are noisy, and things happen to 
them, and all that.” 

“Don’t I know all that?’’ she cried 
crossly. “I don’t pretend it will be any- 
thing but a fearful nuisance.” 

“Then you’re moved to this sacrifice 
because of a theory, and not because you 
are—are fond of children, or anything like 
that?” 

His scrutiny had a touch of wistfulness 
in it, but she did not observe it. She looked 


at him frankly and calmly. “I’m afraid of © 


children and I’m fond of my own privacy, 
and I have an idea that Mrs. Curley, sweet 
as she is, may be a clinging vine. However, 
these things are all beside the principle at 
stake. I intend to adopt the Curley family 
and do the best I can for it. And that’s all 
there is to it!” 

Cousins passed his hand over his hair 
with a perplexed and rather annoyed ges- 
ture. ‘T’ll bet a dollar I would make a 
better father than you would!” 

A scornful heat crept up through Miss 
Keane’s body, but before she could say 
anything more Cousins cried eagerly, ‘‘I 
have it! Let’s put it up to Mrs. Curley, 
whether she would rather be adopted by 
you or by me!” 

“That will hardly be fair to me. Mrs. 
Curley has a Southern accent.” Miss 
Keane smiled drearily. 

“Don’t be frivolous, Miss Keane. Come 
on, be a sport. What do you say we go up 
there now and put it up to her?”’ 

Miss Keane thought this over for an 
instant. Then she rose reluctantly. ‘‘ Very 
well,’ she said. “‘But I don’t believe you 
quite realize what you may be up against.” 

“We'll see!” cried Mr. Cousins gayly. 
“T rather fancy myself in the réle of father. 
I’ve got a lot of theories I’d like to see tried 
out.” 

“On someone else’s children!” sniffed 
Miss Keane, leading the way toward the 
Subway. 

An hour later they were leaving the sad 
Bella Vista and again walking toward the 
Subway. They looked, each of them, a 
trifle puzzled, and their manner was sub- 
dued an@ thoughtful. 

“Mrs. Curley,” said Jim Cousins after a 
brief silence, ‘‘isaremarkable little woman.” 

Miss Keane gave a short laugh. ‘‘Do 
you realize we haven’t arranged things at 
all as we came up here to do? Of course it 
was all very well her putting it that because 
Tom Curley had admired you so much she 
would like to put the children under your 
protection, and because she herself admired 
me so much she would like to choose me for 
their guardian 4 

“‘Adroit. But you must admit it was a 
bit embarrassing, our presenting ourselves 
before her and demanding that she choose 
between us, like that.’ 

“Possibly. But she might have chosen 
one of us, instead of clinging to both of us, 
so to speak. It will be difficult.” 

“Not necessarily—if you’re not stiff- 
necked about it. I will merely pay the rent 
of any house you choose, and you will run 
the family.” 

“How about your theories of the bring- 
ing up of a family?” 

He removed his hat in order to run his 
hand through his hair, as was his habit 
when perplexed or amused. ‘Do you 
know, I have an idea little Mrs. Curley will 
run her own family—and maybe us too!” 

“‘Oh, dear!” she sighed. ‘It would be 
so much simpler if she hadn’t insisted on 
both of us adopting her. I alone could 
manage the family. I should just be firm 
and make them understand it is an entirely 
impersonal arrangement. But you’’—she 
gave him a sidewise glance of some dis- 
dain—“‘like all men, you are emotional.” 

He replaced his hat with an irritated 
clap. “I’ve sometimes wished to God you 
were, Miss Keane.’’ 

“You see,” she said calmly, ‘‘we are 
quarreling already.” 


iI 


AVING once put her hand to the plow, 

Miss Keane was the sort of person to 
make a clean and unwavering furrow. On 
the very morrow after her decision to adopt 
the Curley family, bag and baggage, she 
issued orders to her secretary to obtain a 
list of houses available in certain indicated 
neighborhoods. It must be within a short 
walk of the Central Park, for the children’s 
sake; it must have a large sunny room on 
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teeth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush gives mild and stimulating 
massage to the gums, if you will 
remember to brush away from 
your gums. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush has these distinctive and 
essential features—curved brush 
shape and large end tuft: The 
curve, size, and shape of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic brush handle, en- 
tirely different from that of any 
other tooth brush, make it easy 
for the widely spaced bristles, 
set serrated or saw-tooth style, 
to reach and clean the danger 
points in teeth that are often 
overlooked. 


Make sure of tooth cleanli- 
ness. Remember, a clean tooth 
never decays. See that your 
tooth brush comes in the sani- 


tary yellow box marked Prophylactic 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all over the world in 
the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s; 
made in three different textures of bristles —hard, medium, and soft. 


NCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


© 1923, Florence Mfg, Co. 
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What happens 
when you brush 
your teeth 


Brush your upper 
teeth downward. 


Brush your lower 
teeth upward. 


The AS apa 5 
Tooth Brush is curved Cs 
to fit the jaw, like this: us 


Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this: 


rie 


With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 

brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 

you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this: 


Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 
backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 
cannot reach them. The bristles over-reach, 


like this: 


The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does reach and clean the 


backs of the back teeth, like this: 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic handle is curved the proper 
way to reach the back teeth, like this: 


\, 
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Skee-Stripe 
AA Union Suit for 
Winter Sports 


Like a thin ski-trail 
on the hillside, the 
soft white worsted 
face of these union 
suits is crossed by 
glistening mercer- 
ized stripes. 


Men who weat light 
weight under-gar- 


ments in the cities 
will need its addi- 
tional warmth when 


they go to Montreal 
or Lake Placid. 


It has Wilson Bro’s 
new, shape-holding 
collarette, closed 
crotch and,of course, 
is spring needle knit 
The fine mercerized 
stripes of conserv- 
ative width are in 
white, light blue. lav- 
ender or novia. In 
your favorite sleeve 
or leglength. 


CAsk. the man behind the 


underwear counter 


Witbier C3704 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS FOR ALMOST 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, Suspenders, Cravats, 
Mufflers, Shirts, Nightshirts, Pajamas, 
Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 


Paris 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

Then he tiptoed into the small room ad- 
joining the large bedroom at the front of the 
house, which Miss Keane had said would be 
the little boy’s room, and here he stood in 
the middle of it, smiling absently. A shelf 
for books over a low table would fit in 
beside the window. Golly, the books he 
would buy for that shelf! And a chest there 
for tools and trophies and all that junk. A 
stout comfortable chair that a boy wouldn’t 
be afraid of putting his feet in if he wanted 
to. A jolly picture or two on the walls. 

Jim Cousins started guiltily and stepped 
out into the hall, for he heard Miss Keane 
coming down. 

“All very satisfactory,” he said. ‘Bring 
me in,the lease tomorrow and I’ll glance it 
throu But don’t give it away in the 
office=my part in this, will you?”’ 

“Mercy, no!”” Miss Keane “looked as 
shocked as if he had suspected her of an 
indiscretion. 

They looked at each other, and suddenly 
they smiled, and into the pure pallor of 
Miss Keane’s face came the faintest 
warmth. 

“‘Tt’s ridiculous, isn’t it?’’ she murmured. 

He knew that she meant the house and 
the family, and herself and himself. And 
this first evidence of a sense of humor in 
Miss Keane brightened his face. 

‘“Come down to the Voisin and let’s 
have a bite of lunch,” he said. 

Miss Keane hesitated, for it was one of 
her rules never to mix a business relation 
with anything of a personal flavor. This 
was the first time she had ever spent half 
an hour outside the office with any member 
of the firm, except for an occasional busi- 
ness luncheon with Tom Moran and an 
out-of-town customer. She firmly believed 
it to bea goodrule. And therefore, though 
she had a sudden unusual distaste for 
lunching alone today, she shook her head. 

“Thank you,” she said politely, “but I 
must get back to the office. I have an ap- 
pointment early this afternoon.”’ 

Cousins raised his hat, gave her one of 
his enigmatic smiles and left her standing 
on the doorstep. 

“T don’t know but what old Hartley is 
right,’’ he was thinking. ‘‘K. Keane lacks 
elasticity. The old gentleman is pretty 
shrewd. He’s watched her closely. There 
was a while when he thought there was no 
limit to what she might become in the 
business. But there’s something she lacks. 
What isit? The kind of humanness, maybe, 
that makes mistakes, but grows. A kind 
of vitality that seems to be waning in her. 
She seems to be sort of crystallizing. I 
don’t know—can’t put my finger on the 
right word for it—old-maidish?”’ 

Then he, too, smiled at himself as 
Katherine Keane had smiled when she ac- 
cused him in her thoughts of selfish old 
bachelorhood. 

“T’m an old bachelor,” he thought, ‘‘ but 
I’m not so darned set in my ways. But I 
suppose it’s different with a man. He can 
have human contacts a girl like Miss Keane 
She’s a lady; fas- 
tidious, I suppose. Must be a queer kind 
of nunlike life she leads. Maybe that ac- 
counts for the feeling Hartley has about 
her—that she’s reached the limit of her 
possibilities.” 

And he went swinging along toward 
luncheon, expanding his chest, holding his 
stomach well in, sending now and then an 
appreciative glance at the smart Park 
Avenue women. He was thankful he was 
a bachelor; he felt certain he had none of 
the stigmata of that state. But when he 
turned into the restaurant the head waiter 
took pains to seat him at the same little 
table and to give him the same waiter who 
always served him. 

“Rich old bachelors,” thought the head 
waiter, ‘‘are fussy. They get pretty set in 
their ways. Need a bit of human trouble 
to take it out of ’em.” 


Miss Keane set about furnishing the 
house with her usual methodical compe- 
tency. She was somewhat annoyed by 
Cousins’ persistent determination to fur- 
nish the nursery and the boy’s room after a 
fancy of his own, but she gave in to him. 
And while the house was being painted and 
put into spick-and-span condition he was 
forever running in and out with samples of 
gay wall papers under his arms. Once he 
arrived in a taxicab with four nursery fire 
screens to try out, a tiny scarlet hammock, 
an electric milk warmer, three china cats 
and a low rocking-chair in which Mrs. 
eae was supposed to rock the baby to 
sleep. 
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“They don’t rock babies to sleep any 
more,” said Miss Keane. 

He looked so crestfallen that, queerly 
enough, she wanted to put out her hand and 
stroke him. In this softened moment she 
allowed him to hang the hammock in a 
corner of the nursery. 

“They’ll fall out of that thing and bump 
their heads,”’ thought Miss Keane. ‘Then 
they’ll ery. And if I’m home it will annoy 
me, I know. I didn’t know a man could 
be so impractical.” 

But on the day when the last pieces of 
furniture were in place, the last curtain hung 
and the last rug laid down, Miss Keane felt 
an unexpected flutter of pleasure in her 
heart. Excitement too. For the house was 
full of an expectancy almost festive. The 
tall-ceilinged drawing-room on the first 
floor was homelike as it probably never had 
been in the days when expensive and formal 
things had furnished it. Chintzes at the 
windows and a cushion or two brightened 
it; the chairs were low and comfortable, 
and the lights were well placed for reading. 
“There!’” Miss Keane thought, as she 
placed these lamps; “‘I hope Mrs. Curley 
will pass her evenings here and not invade 
my rooms.”’ 

‘In the freshly painted kitchen the new 
eook got her bearings amidst shining 
aluminum utensils. In the nursery Mr. 
Cousins was hanging the last of the six 
Rackhams in a row over the white enam- 
eled shelves. He finished and took from 
one pocket a swan and a duck. 

“They told me the baby could lick these 
in her bath with impunity,” he smiled, and 
took from the other pocket a box of candy 
with fairies on its cover. 

Miss Keane took it firmly away from 
him. “I don’t think children ought to 
have candy.” 

“But they’re made especially for chil- 
dren.”’ 

They stood, frowning slightly at each 
other, when there came the sound of voices 
in the hall below. 

“They’ve come!’’ Miss Keane started. 
She looked at Mr. Cousins almost anxiously. 
““T hope they’ll like it.” 

“Bound to, bound to,’ asserted Mr. 
Cousins heartily. But they drew nearer 
together, as if suddenly they were nervous 
before a common uncertainty. ‘‘You go 
down first,’’ whispered Cousins. 

Miss Keane descended the stairs firmly. 
But down the last few steps she hastened, 
for the sight of the group in the hall below 
suddenly touched her poignantly. Mrs. 
Curley stood amidst her shabby belongings, 
the baby in her arms. The little boy and 
girl huddled back uncertainly against her 
skirts. Their round, half-frightened eyes 
rolled up at the ceilings, to them so high; 
the stairway, to them so grandly and mys- 
teriously climbing upward. Miss Keane 
remembered that they had been born and 
lived their cramped lives in a Bronx flat, 
and she felt a swift thankfulness that Mr. 
Cousins had had his way with the nursery. 

Mrs. Curley’s face was like a white flower 
in the frame of her black veil, and in it 
there was a most piteous mingling of anxi- 
ety and wonder and pleading. ‘Oh, I 
didn’t know it was such a beautiful house!” 

Miss Keane at this moment would have 
given a great deal to be able to sweep the 
whole family into her arms with a spontane- 
ous welcome, to kiss Mrs. Curley and be 
gay with the children. But it seemed as if 
the quality of spontaneity had rusted from 
disuse. She could only murmur primly, 
“Welcome home.” 

The blue eyes of Mrs. Curley were brim- 
ming. ‘‘How can I ever thank you, dear 
Miss Keane?” 

“Don’t try,’”’ said Miss Keane brusquely, 
hearing Mr. Cousins’ footstep behind her. 

Mr. Cousins, it was evident at once, had 
a way with children. Within a few minutes 
the small boy, Jack, and the little girl, Rosie, 
lost their solemnity, and put their hands in 
his. Within the door of the nursery they 
stood still, silently drinking in the gay 
little tables and chairs, the blue-and- 
primrose rug, the hammock and the shelf 
of toys, the fire screen, wherein was woven 
in copper a procession of lively beasts. 

The delphinium-blue eyes of the little 
boy grew full of a shining wonder. ‘‘ Are we 
going to live here?” he whispered. 

“Sure! It’s all yours. Make yourself at 
home, old man.”’ 

Jack drew a long quivering breath. ‘‘ And 
the hall, and downstairs? Won’t the jan- 
itor ——”’ 

“There isn’t any janitor, old chap. The 
whole house is yours, except ——” Mr. 
Cousins was visited by a sudden thought. 
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Mrs. Curley was unintelligent or boring; 
Miss Keane simply had got out of the habit 
of having a woman friend. She was afraid 
that the young widow would gradually de- 
mand an intimacy she was not ready to 
encourage; she did not want to give ad- 
vice or exchange confidences or be wept 
upon, any more than she cared to be jostled 
in the Subway. 

And so her manner toward Mrs. Curley 
was somewhat dry and impersonal, and her 
kindness to the children was tempered with 
detachment. 

Sometimes when she had changed for 
dinner and was passing the nursery door 
on her way downstairs she could see Mrs: 
Curley sitting in the firelight rocking the 
baby or Rosie in her nightgown, while 
Jackin his diminutive sleeping suit crouched 
on the primrose rug and stared into the 
fire. Mrs. Curley appeared to have an 
endless fund of stories, which she told in a 
sort of sleepy murmur. Miss Keane once 
or twice had an impulse to join the firelit 
circle; in these instants she wished she 
knew how to play with children. 

Frequently when the children were hav- 
ing their supper in the nursery, Jim Cousins 
would drop in on them, and then Miss 
Keane would hear their shouts of welcome. 
These sounds deepened her sense of loneli- 
ness. She asked herself again what was 
wrong with her. She began to suspect that 
a person could live too long alone. 

The Curleys had been with her a few 
months and winter had gripped the city in 
earnest, when Miss Keane came home from 
the office one evening to find Jack and Rosie 
sitting on the stairs, evidently waiting for 


er. 

“Mother’s lying down,” Jack called to 
her. ‘‘Her head feels queer.” 

“And her tummy too,” added Rosie, two 
steps above him. ‘‘She said we wasn’t to 
bovver you. Are we bovvering you now?” 

After an instant’s hesitation Miss Keane 
knocked and went into Mrs. Curley’s room. 
Her small face was flushed. She smiled up 
at Miss Keane apologetically. But she pro- 
tested there was nothing to bother about. 
If Miss Keane didn’t mind she would stay 
in bed until morning, when she would be as 
lively as a cricket. She would keep the 
children quiet—they wouldn’t bother Miss 
Keane at all; Sarah would bring up their 
supper and help her bathe the baby. 

“IT suppose I could bathe the baby,” 
thought Miss Keane. But she would prob- 
ably make it ery, and she didn’t know how 
to bathe a baby. She had always under- 
stood it was a tricky operation. So she 
merely said, trying not to sound brusque: 
“Surely! Stay in bed, and if there’s any- 
thing I can do for you, have Jack call me. 
Or—shall I telephone for a doctor?”’ 

“Oh, please, no! It’s just my silly old 
stomach, or nerves, or something.” 

And Miss Keane went away, hoping that 
Mrs. Curley wasn’t sickly. She ate her din- 
ner contentedly, with the evening paper 
propped beside her plate. She went to bed 
early because next day was to be a busy 
one. And sometime before dawn she was 
awakened abruptly by a knocking on the 
door of her stairway. 

An hour later Miss Keane faced the 
devastating fact that she would not be able 
to get to work that morning, perhaps not at 
all for days. She stood in the lower hall, 
wrapped in a dressing gown, shivering 
slightly while the doctor she had hastily 
called got into his overcoat and issued final 
instructions. 

“Of course the house will be quaran- 
tined as soon as I’ve reported the case. 
But it won’t be a long quarantine—ten 
days or two weeks, perhaps.” 

“Ten days! But my work—the office— 
I have to get to my office, Doctor Briggs!”’ 

At her ery of horror the doctor looked 
at her with some attentiveness. He was 
young andstill responsive to human interest. 

““You’re a business woman? Tough luck. 
Of course if you can trust your servant, you 
could leave Mrs. Curley with her. I will 
send in a nurse immediately. You could 
pack your bag and go to a hotel right away. 
Business is business, isn’t it?’’ 

Miss Keane was powerfully tempted. 
There was an important conference sched- 
uled for that morning, and she had a report 
to hand in to the directors at four. She 
stood uncertainly at the foot of the stairs 
a moment or two, and then she shook her 
head. 

“No, I can’t desert her like that. She 
seems awfully ill. Send me in a nurse as 
soon as youcan. I don’t know much about 
taking care of children. It’s a frightful 
nuisance.” 
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As Miss Keane hastily dressed in the 
cold dawn she suddenly recalled Jack, 
asleep in his little room. The doctor had 
seen only the baby and Rosie. Why not get 
Jack out of the house, thus saving him, 
perhaps, from the contagion, and leaving 
her with one less child on her hands? It 
would be serious if all three children at once 
came down with the measles. 

With a determined gesture she took up 
the telephone. 

““T want to speak to Mr. Cousins at once, 
please. Va Whatve mee, Wella im 
sorry, but he will have to be wakened. Tell 
him Miss Keane has an important message 
for him.” 

When she finally heard an annoyed ac- 
cent at the other end of the wire she felt.a 
certain amount of satisfaction. 

“Sorry to wake you,” she said crisply, 
“but our family’s in trouble. Measles. 
Mrs. Curley. Awfully sick too. . . . 
What? .. . Of course I’ve had a doctor; 
and a nurse will be here presently. But 
what I want you to do is to come around at 
once and take Jack away.”’ 

The corners of her lips turned up at the 
sound of horror over the wire. ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t you?” she asked coldly. “‘You 
insist it’s your family as much as mine. It 
isn’t all just buying toys for them, you 
know.” 

As she hung up the telephone she smiled 
triumphantly. ‘It will be good for him, 
selfish old bachelor,’’ she thought. 

Then she heard the baby crying and ran 
down the stairs, a sinking sensation at her 
heart. Rosie, discovering herself in a strange 
room, had waked, and after taking a full 
breath, indulged herself in a surprisingly 
robust bellow. Miss Keane glanced once at 
the bed where Mrs. Curley lay in a flushed 
stupor, struggling to rouse herself at the 
sound of the children’s wails. 

Miss Keane set her teeth. Catching up 
Rosie in one arm and the baby in the other, 
she removed their clamor to the nursery. 
Rosie’s bellow stopped out of sheer curi- 
osity, but the baby kept on demanding 
something beyond Miss Keane’s ken. 

“She wants her bottle,” said Rosie calmly, 
sitting up, flushed and golden on the nurs- 
ery couch. 

“Where is her bottle?” 

“She has to have her baf first.’’ Rosalie 
spoke with authority. 

“Her bath! Yelling like that all the 
time?”’ 

“T’ll stop her,”’ offered Rosie. 

She bent over the baby, now purple with 
anger, she put her charming head down 
close and murmured a few unintelligible 
words in the tone of one good fellow to an- 
other, at the same time delicately tickling 
one of the baby’s right ribs. The act was 
magical. The baby relaxed in Miss Keane’s 
lap; its lusty clamor ceased abruptly; it 
stretched and suddenly looked up at Miss 
Keane with a smile almost Falstaffian in its 
good nature. 

“And I am one of the smartest women in 
the plumbing-supplies business!’’ thought 
Miss Keane. She tentatively essayed the 
tickling gesture herself. The baby stretched 
luxuriously, and then a cloud came over its 
face, an imperious light in its eyes, its face 
began to pucker. 

“Rosie, put on your slippers and bath- 
robe and run down to the kitchen. Tell 
Sarah to fix the baby’s bottle. Pray God 
she knows how! And tell her to come up 
when she’s done that.” 

When Sarah arrived with sustenance 
Miss Keane was in the midst of awkwardly 
collecting the necessary articles for the 
baby’s bath. The baby, at first silent out of 
astonishment at the queer events taking 
place about her, began to cry as Sarah came 
into the room, and it was above an increas- 
ing volume of sound that Miss Keane ex- 
plained thesituation. Sarah’sface darkened 
ominously. 

“T didn’t hire out for a nurse,” she mut- 
tered. ‘‘And I never work in a place where 
there’s anythin’ ketchin’.”’ 

You may leave any time you like,” 
said Miss Keane serenely. ‘‘Here,” she 
thought, “is where the business woman 
scores, for she can at least control her ex- 
pression.” 

Sarah, full of dark thought, went back 
to her kitchen. And Miss Keane bent her 
energies to bathing the baby. She would 
never have believed that any ordinary 
process of daily life could be so difficult or 
so hazardous. She quickly learned that a 
soapy baby, especially when its temper is 
aroused, is the most slippery thing alive. 
She shuddered at the thought of the life- 
long harm she might be doing it, but she 
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Watch This 


Column 


Carl eeraialt: wants a Ranch 


Somewhere in this beautiful land of ours 
I want tobuyaranch. I don’t want a make- 
believe or baby ranch or a few scattered 
acres or a mere shack in the foothills. | 
want a real ranch—so big and broad that 
I can ride horseback for hours and not 
come to the end of it. I want a ranch ina 
country where the sun shines often, where 
the air is pure—where the scenery is gor- 
geous, where water is plentiful and where 
there are running brooks with fish in them. 
I want a ranch with great stretches of graz- 
ing land, where I can raise cattle and hogs, 
cow-ponies or sheep. I want to see my own 
cow-punchers, with their big peaked som- 
breros and six-guns, riding over my own 
land—big fellows with steady blue eyes 
and honesty that is beyond question. The 
ranch must have good buildings on it, good 
corrals, good machinery for farm purposes. 
It must not be more than 20 or 25 miles 
from the nearest town or shipping point. 
I want to be able to ride in occasionally 
and hobnob with the man who keeps the 
general store or attend the dance at the 
school-house. I have worked hard all my 
life. I want a place to play, a great, big 
open place where I can entertain myfriends, 
where | can point my finger for miles in 
any direction and say to them: “This is all 
mine. Here is where I am renewing my 
youth. There is nonoise here, no confusion, 
no mad and unholy scramble for money.” 


If this sounds like braggadocio you’ve got 
me wrong. I don’t mean it that way. Do 
any of you know of such a ranch anywhere 
at a bargain price? Mind you, I’m not “‘a 
movie millionaire who picks money off the 
trees.” I’ve worked hard for every dollar 
I ever got and I won’t buy a ranch unless 
I get a real bargain. If you know of such 
a place please write me about it at 1600 
Broadway, New York City. I will appre- 
ciate it immensely. 
* * * 


‘*The Hunchback of Notre Dame’’ has 
proved the sensation of the year in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other big 
cities, and even the critics who have seen 
everything are amazed at its splendor and 
the remarkable work of the principals in 
the cast. You must see it when it:comes 
your way. You will never forget it. 
* * * 

And don’t forget ‘‘Merry Go Round, ’’ the 
greatest love-story that has been filmed for 
years. Keep watch for ‘‘ The Acquittal, ”’ 
“‘Thundering Dawn,’’ and other forth- 
coming Universal successes which prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that you 
can’t see all that is best in pictures unless 
you see Universals. 


(arl faemmle 


President 


iP Vy 


i> 
ly 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


; 
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Find the Way 


To Whiter Teeth 
If You See Teeth You Envy 


The glistening teeth you see 
everywhere now are due to a cause 
you should know. This offers you 
a test. Ten days will show you 
what this method means to you. 

Leading dentists the world over 
advise this method now. Millions 
of homes employ it. Will you not 
learn the reasons? 


That cloud is film 
It is film that clouds the teeth’s 


luster. It is viscous—you can feel 
it now. Soon food, tobacco, etc., 
discolor it, then it forms dingy 
coats. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed. by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
many troubles, local and internal. 


You can hardly hope for clean, 
sound teeth unless you fight that 
film. ——_—___—. 


Dental science has now found 
two effective ways to fight film. 
One disintegrates the film at all 
stages of formation. One removes 
it without harmful scouring. 

These methods were proved ef- 
fective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was perfected to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 
Today careful people of some 50 
nations employ it, 
largely by dental 
advice. 


A necessary fight 


Pepsodent also 
aids in a néces- 


10-Day Tube Free’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 589, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Maii 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube toa family. 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


sary fight against starch and acids. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in saliva, there to digest 
starch deposits of teeth. 

Thus every use of Pepsodent 
gives manifold power to these great 
tooth-protecting agents in the 
mouth. It is bringing in these ways 
a new dental era. 


New beauty to women 


Millions of women now use 
Pepsodent for the sake of prettier 
teeth. But men also need these 
whiter, cleaner teeth. And chil- 
dren need this better protection. 

Make this test—watch the re- 
sults—decide the need for yourself. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as 
the film-coats. dis- 
appear. 

What you see and 
feel will be a revela- 
tion. Cut out cou- 
pon now. 


Pépsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The tooth paste now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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was convinced that it must be bathed, and 
doggedly she kept on. 

She was splashed from neck to knees, 
the dry towels gave out, the soap eluded 
her, her hair, without the net she usually 
wore, loosened and a lock straggled into 
her eyes. A harassed expression was in her 
eyes, and the clear pallor of her cheeks 
flushed an angry pink. 

It was into this resounding mélée that 
Mr. Cousins stepped, and stopped within 
the threshold, staring, with a queer ex- 
pression on his face. He looked as if he did 
not know whether to cry out in alarm or 
burst into laughter. When Miss Keane 


‘looked up, the face she lifted despairingly 
| toward him was younger than it had been 


in many years. The flush of pink, the 
sparkle of battle in her eyes, the loosened 
hair, changed her amazingly. It was per- 
haps this effective miracle that kept Jim 
Cousins on the threshold for a silent in- 
stant, staring. 

yh, go away!” cried Miss Keane. 

“But you told me to come.”’ 

“Yes, but can’t you wait downstairs? 
Can’t you see I’m having a frightful time 
with this—devilish baby?” 

Cousins looked pleased, as if this adjec- 
tive did him much good. It seemed to him 
that he had been waiting for years in the 
hope that Miss Keane would say it. And 
he was occupied also with another aston- 
ishment: Tears of annoyance and sheer 
nervousness stood in Miss Keane’s fine 
eyes, brightening them amazingly. Hastily, 
himself as full of thought as Sarah had 
been, he beat a retreat down the stairs. 

She kept him waiting half an hour, but 
when she came down nothing but the faint- 
est trace of pink remained in her cheeks, 
and her hair had been firmly netted. She 
had on a fresh apron and she looked self- 
contained and firm. She led Jack, over- 
coated and mittened, and she carried a 
suitcase. 

“He’s had his breakfast, and he’s going 
with you like a good boy, until his mother 
is better. Here are his clothes. I’ve found 
he doesn’t like oatmeal, and his mother 
says he can do everything for himself but 
wash his ears. Your man can do that.” 

“T don’t know how Pendexter will like 
having a boy to look after.’”’ Mr. Cousins 
looked unhappy. “Don’t you think, if Isend 
around another crackajack nurse 

“No. Two children are all I can look 
after. And besides, if possible, we want to 
keep Jack from catching the measles.’’ 

“T’d just as soon catch ’em,”’ said Jack 
eagerly. ‘‘I don’t mind at all. I—I’d 
ruther stay with—with mother.” 

His lips began to tremble, a mist came 
over the delphinium-blue of his eyes. Miss 
Keane, with a movement wholly instinc- 
tive, dropped upon one knee and put her 
arms about him. She knew suddenly that 
she could be very fond of this small boy, 
with his deep loyal eyes. 

“Listen, Jackie darling. The best way 
for you to help your mother is to go away 
so you won’t be ill too. She wants you to 
go with Mr. Cousins, because he’ll take 
you to the shops to see the toys, and—and 
to a motion picture.” 

She cast an entreating glance up at 
Cousins’ alarmed face, and he responded 
with a falsely cordial “Sure I will, old 
man. Motion pictures. And you can 
listen in at my radio all day, and Pendexter 
will take you into the park to ride the 
ponies. 

“Feel as if I’ve mortgaged the rest of 
my life.’ Cousins met her eye over Jack’s 
head. “‘This is an awful hole we’ve got 
ourselves into.” 

“Tt’s nothing to what families go 
through,” she retorted. ‘‘Take him along 
now while he’s resigned. And explain to 
them at the office that I’ll be in touch by 
telephone. Don’t think this is any too 
pleasant for me either.” 

Cousins picked up the suitcase and 
opened the door hurriedly. ‘‘But you’re 
a woman ” he began unwisely; and 
changed it to ‘“‘You’re taking hold splen- 
didly; you’re a perfect brick.” 

“Y’m an incompetent fool,” she mur- 
mured bitterly, closing the door after him 
with something that sounded alarmingly 
like a slam. 

She watched them through the drawing- 
room window, and it consoled her somewhat 
to see that Jack showed signs of being 
difficult. He tugged back, casting piteous 
glances at the house; his eyes were brim- 
ming. And Mr. Cousins, waving distract- 
edly for a taxicab, was soothing him with 
words plainly too amateurish to be wholly 
effective. 


In spite of her difficult: 
her mouth began to 
broadened into one a : 
malice. The sight of an o 3 
gling for the first time wi 
child is enough to restore a ser 
ority in any woman. 

“Well, now for it,” thought 
beginning to roll up her sleeye 
There had been several 
Keane’s business life, days of g 
citement, of panic and Strain, b 
into a mild game beside the n 
In forty-eight hours Rosie had 
measles with the nonchalant 

she went into most things, 
had developed complications, 
packed her bag and fled, the; 
Briggs sent turned out to 
arches and a haunting fear ¢ 
upon, the furnace man twic 
come, and the baby began ta 
perature. 

Miss Keane learned z ‘ 
in every muscle, to cook anc 
unaccustomed hands, to 
stair steps with food and i be 
towels, oftentimes with 
arm, to hang despairingly ; at A 
telephone wire while an unfee 
the other informed her that 
strom had decided she did nc 
into service where there were 
Miss Mahan was afraid Ya 
Maloney wouldn’t cook for 
the house. x 

She had for long heldi 
domestic machinery goes wre 
cause of incompetent manager 
of money. Just hire plenty of 
pay them well, expect th 
job as well as you run your 
alone. With this recipe th 
why a woman couldn’t’r 
attend to a career too. B 
like various of her theor 
breaking down rapidly. 
catch your expert help; then, 
less expert help to do the worl 
will not demean themse 
lastly there must be a lia’ 
the experts and the less e 
terms. 

There were moments it 
when Miss Keane’s eyes el 
tears of nervous exaspe ’ 
when she longed to go a 
laugh hysterically. She 
she had forgotten all she had 
about cookery, she was elt 
nursing, the things she di 
a child’s digestion filled 


; 


break out in fantastic spo 
touched Miss Keane as 
Mrs. Curley was a very 

“I’m seared,” she admitte 
tone to Doctor Briggs 


for the night. 

The little widow was ike a5 
her slenderness, with the fey 
cheeks. Young Doctor Brig : 
at her with friendly eyes. A 
Keane had mistrusted h 
been called because she 
only two doors away. 
if he stood between her a 

He now said, “‘I’ll send 
before eight tomorrow m 
too. I know one just 


we have now, and let 
grumbles. Did you say} 
didn’t come?”’ 

“He did not! I’ve pu 
but I’m afraid the thing 

Young Briggs looked o 
Mrs. Curley, then he 
smiled at Miss Keane 
he was a bit of a furnace} 
below. 

The new nurse came ne 


a martinet by nature. 
etiquette as her linen 
starch. It immediately 


the job. Besides, the nev 
(Continued on Pé 
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CARS REGULARLY EQUIPPED WITH GABRIEL SNUBBERS 
Jordan Paige 6-70 Willys-Knight Buck Faces: 


a. é Anderson Courier Kissel Oakland Stanley Steamer 
Pe kard (Single-Six) Apperson Davis King Premocar Stevens-Duryea 
Pierce-Arrow Auburn (Big 6) Elcar LaFayette Riddle Hearse Westcott 
Studebaker (Big 6) Case Hatfield McFarlan Sayers Wills Ste. Claire 


‘Hupmobile—Closed Cole Henney Milburn Electric Standard Morris-Cowley 


CARS WITH FRAMES DRILLED FOR GABRIEL INSTALLATION 


Maxwell Studebaker (Little 6) Oldsmobile Oakland Durant —4 
Auburn (Little 6) Cleveland Essex Kline Reo Speedwagon 
BrockwaySpeed Truck Columbia Flint Lexington Star 
‘Hupmobile — Open Buick—6 Dort Gardner Liberty Stephens 
Studebaker (Special 6) Buick—4 Earl Gray Moon Velie 
Chandler Elgin Jewett Reo 


Duplication of names in above lists is due to some manufacturers equipping certain models with Gabriel Snubbers 
and preparing the frames of other models for Gabriel installation. 


[E tribute paid to Gabriel Snubbers by motor car 
ianufacturers is deeply significant. It is a recognition 
tas never been given to any other independent article 
omotive equipment in the same measure. 


mly do the leading manufacturers listed above equip 
cars, either the whole line or particular models, with 
el Snubbers, but there are 30 others who drill the frames 
sry car they make so that Gabriels may be installed with 
imum of time and expense. 


very definite recognition by the in general upkeep because the car is pro- 
stive industry that Gabriel tected from road shock. 

rs do contribute in a marked 

more comfortable and more Their experience is of vital concern to 


cal motoring. every car owner. Definite facts about 

ery sound reason why more than the installation of Gabriel Snubbers on © GABRIEL @ 
0 car owners today enjoy added your own car will be gladly given by SNUBBE RS 
»and lower maintenance because anyone of the 1,700 Gabriel Snubber ER 

ts are Gabriel equipped. Sales and Service stations maintained CERT eR ve only aprinercetriel 
notorists know that their cars throughout the country. They are device officially, by patent and 
ier. That they save in tires and = equipped to give you immediate service. Ss eniediror the Aare 


Snubbers. To make certain that 
you have genuine Gabriel Snub- 
bers installed on your car, go to 
the authorized Gabriel Snubber 
Sales and Service Stations which 
are maintained in more than 1700 


Gabriel Snubbers are made in four sizes adapted to motor 
cars of all sizes. Call the Gabriel Snubber Station today. 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ontario 
& Sales & Service Everywhere 9 


zabrie 


Greater 
Riding 
Comfort 


cities and towns. Motor car 
dealers who are desirous of as- 
suring their customers of greatest 
satisfaction recommend Gabriel 
Snubbers and many of them in- 
stall them as well. 
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Painted for Story & Clark by F. R. Harper 


On Christmas Morning Behold! 


The Gift Your Family Will Treasure 
Through the Years—The 


Story Clark 
Little Grand 


OME now days of chill winds, of swirling snow, and 
Yuletide not far off—Yuletide to warm our hearts, 
however winds blow without. 


Copyright, 1923 


The gift to express Yuletide spirit must be one of lasting 
beauty and joy, one whose value will increase, and that will 
bring greater joy through the years to come. 


The most ideal gift for the whole family is a Story & Clark 
piano—the beautiful little grand, or the remarkable new 
Repro-Phraso. W1th either of these beautiful instruments you 
have solved the problem. 


In the Repro-Phraso, that wonderful personal reproduc- 
ing instrument, you can insert any 88-note music roll, play 
your old favorite selections, and by means of simple levers 
play the melody through the composition as your own mood 
dictates—as though you were playing with your own hands 
on the keys. 


You will find the Story & Clark little grand, too, all you desire 
in your piano. I[ts classic simplicity of line and fine tone qual- 
ity will endear it to discriminating lovers of music everywhere. 


Nearby is a Story F Clark dealer who will gladly show 
you the Repro-Phraso, the Little Grand, and other styles 
of Story (F Clark pianos and player pianos and from 
whom you can purchase one on terms within your income. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story € Clark Piano Company 


Chicago New York, Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano cr layer piano, we will gladly send you a beautiful brochure— Free. 
Story G@ Clark Piano Company, Dept. SPN, 315-317 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois : Please send me the 
brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and the name of your nearest dealer, because I am 


interested in buying a grand [] an upright [] a player piano [] 


Name 


City. State 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
laundered for, especially cooked for, and all 
her rest periods guarded to the minute. 
For three days Miss Keane besought em- 
ployment agencies over the telephone to 
send her a cook. But cooks were in demand 
and no bonus could tempt them over the 
threshold, once they saw the official warn- 
ing on the house. 

And finally Miss Keane gave up trying. 
“T’ll cook and run this house myself,’”’ she 
cried. ‘‘I guess if I can run a sales depart- 
ment I’m not going to let this job floor me. 
I’m in it now, and I’ll do it better than any 
lady houseworker ever could.” 

And then she uttered a phrase of defiance 
most strange on her careful lips: ‘‘At-a- 
boy!” cried Miss Keane, with kindling eyes. 


The thing that afterward seemed incred- 
ible to Miss Keane was the fact that during 
the weeks that followed she forgot the 
office. At first the thought of her neglected 
work nagged and worried her; she tele- 
phoned instructions to her secretary every 
morning. Then suddenly the business of 
selling plumbing supplies, upon which she 
had built her house of life, took its place in a 
perspective slightly unreal and very far off. 
For the shadow of the great reality hovered 
over the house. Just as little Mrs. Curley 
turned the danger corner and faced toward 
recovery, her baby loosened its slender hold 
on a vexatious life and began to drift toward 
the shadowy exit. 

Miss Keane knew then what it was to 
share in the common lot of women, to watch 
and ceaselessly fight, to drop to sleep listen- 
ing, to awake with terror, to feel pity wring- 
ing her heart, to realize with wonder the 
utter unimportance of the world’s affairs 
beside this pitiful, tiny and tremendous 
drama. 

It was on the worst day of all that Jim 
Cousins slipped in, as he had of late fallen 
into the habit of doing, and Miss Keane 
came down to give him the latest bulletin. 
Although it was at noon the shades in the 
cheerful living room had not been raised 
and Miss Keane dropped into a chair oppo- 
site him, too weary to notice them. He 
had never seen her like that in all the years 
of their association, with her mask down. 
The firm contour of her face sagged and 
her eyes had a strangely wistful expression 
in them. When she had given him her re- 
port from upstairs he made an effort to 
distract her mind. 

“Young Colby’s making good in his new 
territory,” he said; and went on to give 
her details of young Colby’s cleverness. 

“So? That’s nice.”” Her voice was in- 
different, and he saw that in reality she was 
listening for sounds from upstairs. ‘‘I 
must remember to telephone the drug store 
for Castile soap.’”’ Then the first trace of 
animation came into her face. ‘“‘Do you 
know, I think that baby knows me! This 
morning when I came into the room she 
opened her eyes and almost smiled.” 

They were silent for a moment, Cousins 
considering the changed expression in her 
face, a brooding softness. 

“‘T didn’t know I could ever get so fond 
of a baby,” she said in a low voice. “‘I sup- 
pose it’s because I’ve had her so much 


lately.” 

It’s funny. Take Jack. I 
thought he was going to be the plague of 
my life when I had to take him, but, you 
know, I shall hate to give him up. He’sa 
smart little chap. Why, one day 

But she was not listening to him. Her 
eyes were fixed, gazing straight ahead of 
her, as if she saw something he could not 
see. ‘‘ Yesterday the baby seemed a little 
brighter, but today—she’s like a white 
flower just drifting out on a tide. If any- 
thing should happen—I don’t know—it will 
hit me.” 

Her voice broke, in her face the compo- 
sure of years shattered. And then our Miss 
Keane cried out a strange admission: “‘Oh! 
I wish she was mine! Even if she—dies. 
I’ve missed—missed so much 24 

She put her hands up to her face and a 
sob shook her, dry and difficult sounds she 
made, struggling to repress the flood of 
emotion at last breaking over its dams. 
Cousins stepped quickly to her side. He 
looked unutterably distressed, touched to 
the depths. His arm went around her 
shoulder, he pressed her head close to him, 
stroking it awkwardly, holding her tightly 
as if against the sweeping wave of thai 
flood. 

“There, there, Katherine! There, there, 
my dear.”’ 

He did not know what he was saying, or 
that he was using her name for the first 


smoothness of her coiled }) 
sure of her quivering shoul; 
conscious of her slender fir 
passionate quality, now sp 
face after its hidden, fort, 
intangible charm disengage} 
to him in that instant, aj 
waited for a point of eont; 
one of them to the other, 

As if Miss Keane herself } 
ing of this incredible thing, | 
away, a wave of dark efj 
ing her face. With a sharp 
trolled the quivering of } 
up, averting her tear-stain, 

““T am ashamed,” she sai 
“T don’t know what ails m 

“Please don’t!” heentre 
be ashamed. It’s only nat 
feel that way. I—I wish 
that way.” 

She raised her chin, con)) 
cles of her face. ‘I ama 
sternly, and went out the 
Keane again. 

The morning that Mis 
back to her work again, t} 
upon a bowl of roses in th; 
empty mahogany expans) 
Everything was in exquisi! 
her life had once been; eve 
same, and her silver-mou; 
dum book waited beside t} 

She came in, stepping not; 
as usual, for she herself ha) 
after the Curley family hac‘ 
although she had taken an 
tion in the South, she still fe 
in body and spirit. She tolc| 
was glad to be back at work 
forward for weeks to this ¢ 
zest was not quite recover 
yet got back a conviction | 
importance of her job. St! 
oddly forlorn. | 

The roses touched he) 
They were from the firm, ': 
ment of this sort Miss Kee: 
ceived. And gradually the») 
of her spirit lifted as one ;} 
her fellow employes came | 
They actually seemed plea‘ 
back, and in the manner of ') 
of Mr. Hartley himself wl: 
in upon her in the course | 
there was a difference that| 

They had always treate(: 
politeness and consideratiol 
was a distinct cordiality, a) 
interest in her which she kr} 
often aroused in them bef« 
came clear to her that the}! 
closely in touch with her ri: 
with the Curley family, an: 
mentary annoyance with C« 
have supplied the details. _ 

“‘T hear you're quite a wi 
stoking,” Tom Moran rem| 
wiz at baby tending and ) 
would you like it for a stea! 

“Mrs. Moran hasn’t pal 
she?” | 
He gave a shout of laugl! 
at her appreciatively. “Nd 
make my reservation eal 
though, I want to tell you| 
of you. There isn’t a ma 
would have tackled that jo} 
off the way you did. And, } 
won’t be offended, I want | 
little check toward the k: 
know. Got four of my own 
it seems to me they’re cen 

Her heart felt suddenly w 
There was a tie between! 
Moran less brittle, deeper a 
any tie of business. She 
stepped on ground comn| 
many persons, from Jerr 
starter and Tom Curley’s{ 
to Mr. Hartley himself. 

The president came in an 
he had forgotten the invisl 
which he usually walked. 
your family,” he said, quite 
the sick baby quite recover 

An unexpected color ¢ 
Keane’s face, an eagernest 
“‘She’s gaining splendidly. | 
too. She will leave her mot 
me almost every time!” 

“The little boy is a fine 
Mr. Hartley. ‘Cousins 

(Continued on Pa 
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he only Clothes 


lasher backed by 


4 years electrical 
Kperience 


| 


OU can have confidence in a Western ism tested through years of service, the im- 
7 Electric Clothes Washer because of the | proved Western Electric model brings you 


| reputation back of it. Thousands of users many betterments—most striking of which 
know that here is a Washer built to stand is the pleasing cabinet design. 
| the hard work of washing week after week. 


See this Washer, go over its features care- 
And now, combined with a rugged mechan- _ fully—then put it to work in your own home. 


Fe Bex esa a vv y P 


Since 1869 makers and distributors of electrical equipment 
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DILL 


IN STANTON 


Dust-and-Valve Cap 
| OxorOffin 5 Seconds 


fide 
ad oe ti 


OP )/ 


Just catch the cap 
on the valve stem 
with one or two 
turns — 


then push down 
as far as the cap 
will go— 


az 


another turn or 
two to tighten and 
it’s done. 


3 


This Cap Goes On or Off 
in Only Five Seconds 


Inflating or changing your tires is a much 
easier job when your valve stems are 
equipped with Instant-ons. 


The Instant-on combines both valve cap 
and dust cap in one convenient unit. It 
goes on or off in a jiffy without tiresome 
turning and twisting and without the 
use of pliers to loosen or tighten. 


A great many of the leading cars now 
provide these time-saving caps as stand- 
ard equipment—if your car is not equip- 
ped buy a set from your dealer. Box 
with complete set of five $1.00 (23%). 


By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you 
THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, O. 


Also Manufacturers of Dill Standard Tire Valves and Dill Valve Insides 
Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


TireValves and ValveParts 


| long had ‘haunted her sleep. 
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(Continued from Page 60 
| day. Fine head. When he gets a bit older 
you’ll want to send him to a good school, I 
suppose. I can tell you a lot about schools. 
Went into it very thoroughly when my 
youngest boy was twelve.” 

He crossed one leg over the other knee 
and swung it gently, as was his manner 
when really at ease and interested. He 
aired his theories about boys and schools, 
and Miss Keane aired hers, and they. had a 
more animated and friendly conversation 
than ever before. Toward the end, he 
worked around to the cost and responsi- 
bility of a family. 

‘‘Hasn’t Mrs. Curley any relatives who 
could take the family off your hands?” 
he inquired. 

“T hope not. I don’t know that I want 
them taken off my hands, now that I’ve 
got used to them.” 

“But a family costs money, and it’s very 
absorbing.” 

“T want to be absorbed,” she cried ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘But you needn’t be afraid of its 
interfering with my work. On the con- 
trary, I have a new incentive. As the chil- 
dren grow up they’ll need a great many 
things.” 

“Then you intend to go on with it?” 
“Why, of course!”’ She looked down at 
her desk, her face abstracted. ‘‘I should 
miss them terribly,’”’ she murmured, half 
aloud. 

Mr. Hartley arose. She glanced up, sur- 
prised to see his hand stretched out to her 
across the desk. ‘‘Miss Keane, you’re all 
right. You’re—human.” He moved to- 
ward the door, then he began to walk care- 
fully, he paused at the threshold, his back 
half turned to her. ‘‘We haven’t chosen a 
vice president in Mr. Parsons’ place, Miss 
Keane. I shall take pleasure in putting 
your name before the directors this after- 
noon.” 

When Miss Keane walked uptown that 
evening she was very happy. It was good 
to be coming home, a successful woman, to 
a family who loved her, who would greet 
her as if her coming home was an event. 
Mrs. Curley would listen to the news of her 
new honor with genuine pleasure. They 
had become close friends in the last few 
weeks. And as she walked toward what 
had become at last home to her, it came to 
her that she had not had in weeks that old 
dream of sadness and futility which for so 
It had left 
her, as if driven out by all those anxious 
thoughts she had given to others. She 
believed that she would never have it again, 


| as if along that haunted road of her dream 
| she had come upon peace. 


As Miss Keane took out her latchkey the 


| front door opened and Doctor Briggs came 
| out. 


He had evidently not expected to 
come upon anyone, least of all Miss Keane, 
and the absorbed, beatific light in his face 
was unguarded for the world to read. Miss 
Keane stared. The doctor gave a start, 
then with a stammered word of greeting 
he was off down the street. Miss Keane 
went on slowly into the house. 

It was a moment or two later while she 
was standing in the middle of her own 
sitting room, with her hat still on and her 
cloak still fastened, that the explanation of 
the light in his face came to Miss Keane. 
Doctor Briggs was in love; he was in love 
with Mrs. Curley. 

Her mind, wincing, went back over the 
past two months. Small things that she 
had not noticed before came back to her 
with new significance. No doubt about it, 
Doctor Briggs had been falling in love that 
first late evening when he had mended the 
furnace fire. She had thought he was 
merely unusually fond of children when he 
ran in nearly every evening to play with 
them a few moments before their bedtime. 
But what man of thirty could help falling 
in love with Mrs. Curley, with her courage, 
with her appealing pathos? 

Of course Mrs. Curley would marry again. 
Miss Keane wondered why she had not 
thought of that possibility. Probably be- 
cause she had not wanted to think of it. 
But the thing was inevitable. Sooner or 
later Mrs. Curley would marry, she would 
take the children and go away. And this 
house would be empty. Miss Keane felt 
a sharp conviction that her life, too, would 
be empty. It would become again a point- 
less earning of money to spend on herself, 
increasingly indrawn, narrowing slowly to 
two ruts—business and her own comfort. 

Slowly she took off her outer wraps, 
methodically put them away, walked to 
the mirror and smoothed her hair. From 
the nursery below she could hear the shouts 
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The New Navy Dirigible ZR-1 
Photographed over New York City 


Wherever Progress “Demands 


Extreme Dependability 


In the ZR-1, recently christened the Shenandoah, 
the United States Navy has constructed the greatest 
airship of its type in the world. Its successful flights 
mark a distinct progress in the science of aerial 
navigation. 


Nearly 700 feet long, it is truly a giant of the air. 
It has a total lift of 140,000 pounds. It is powered 
by six great Packard six-cylinder engines, built 
especially for this purpose. 


Many new and unusually difficult problems were 
encountered in building this craft, not the least of 
which lay in the ignition equipment for its engines. 


The only ignition equipment that successfully 
accomplished the severe tests required by the Navy 
Department was Delco. 


Moreover, great difficulty was met in finding a 
method of starting these engines. This problem, 
too, was solved with the aid of Delco equipment. 


And so, as in the case of the Navy seaplane, NC-4, 
the first to cross the Atlantic Ocean—the first 
airplane to make a non-stop flight across the 
continent—the Barling Bomber, the largest 
airplane that ever flew, and in similar feats of 
performance on land and on sea, wherever prog- 
ress in automotive transportation demands 
extreme dependability of electrical equipment, 
Delco proves its supremacy. 


Therefore it is easy to understand why most of the 
builders of America’s finest motor cars prefer 
Delco starting, lighting and ignition systems. 


THE Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
DAYTONmOHTO, U. S.A. 
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Brain fatigue 
now known to come from 
two causes 


Both causes are corrected through the rough- 
age and food-iron in Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 


T is common knowledge today 

that intestinal putrefaction 
causes brain fatigue, often reducing 
efficiency 50 per cent and more. 


Doctors know that in order to 
secure fullefiiciency from the human 
brain, intestinal sluggishness must 
be permanently corrected at the 
source, which is our daily diet. The 
normal person each day requires 
nearly an ounce of cellulose, or 
roughage, in his food. Our mod- 
ern diet is dangerously deficient in 
this laxative food essential. What 
is the result? 


Instead of passing through the 
system in 24 hours, food is retained 
50 to 60 hours. Putrefaction sets 
in. Auto-intoxication, headache, 
reduced energy and impaired efh- 
ciency quickly follow. All too often 
the health itself is undermined; 
85% of all sickness follows in the 
wake of imperfect elimination. 

Doctors today are widely recom- 
mending that Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran, the natural ce//u/ose food, be 
made a part of each day’s diet. The 
large, coarse, crisp Pillsbury flakes 
give to the diet exactly the needed 
bulk and roughage. 

Pillsbury’s Health Bran also adds 
iron to the food ration—organic 
iron which makes rich blood. It is 
second only to egg yolks in its 
iron content! 

One-fifth of the blood supply of 
the body goes to the brain, where it 
carries away the poisons produced 


Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


c FOOD-IRON S 


Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holds second place among 
these foods in its food iron content. 


te EGG YOLK 
by brain activity. If the blood flow Leki akan 
is insufficient, brain fatigue is in- MOLASSES 


BEANS,ORIED EEE 
WHEAT, ENTIRE 
WHEAT, SHREDDED Sees 


tensified. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is also 
rich in lime, which strengthens the 


OYSTERS Iona ae 
bones and teeth. And it contains ALMONDS ———— 
as well highly important vitamines. aunaer ee 

. : - . wasn ary 
Enjoy this natural food-laxative BREAD, BOSTON BROWN euueumenmmmene 
with every meal—eat at least three DATES eames 
large tablespoonfuls each day, and MAPLE SYRUP 
. . . . PRUNES, DRIED GEE 
in Cases of intestinal sluggishness eneak a aa 
as much with each meal. Your gro- DANDELION soma 
cer will supply you with the large PECAN NUTS = mms 
20 ounce package—fully 50% more pblnicte dd ds uaghonr een 
ee ne Ese BREAD, GRAHAM sme 
or your money than any other SSL re me 
package of flaked bran. RAISINS meen 

PEANUTS nae 


Special Pillsbury recipes on package 


Pillsburys 
Health Bran 
One of the family oe 


SF 


BARLEY,PEARLED =D 
BEANS, LIMA, FRESH Ge 
PEAS, FRESH 


FAMILY OF FOODS 

Pillsbury’s Best Flour 

Pancake Flour 

Buckwheat Pancake 
Flour 

Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Then light dawned upon me. She had a 
date! I was not only dumb but I was selfishly 
mean to stay in the face of her distress. 
And it was almost six. In all probability she 
was correct about Adrian’s not coming in. 

“T didn’t get you. But I’ll run along at 
once!’’ I exclaimed. ‘Sorry to have been 
such a dumb-bell!”’ 

In another moment I had on my hat and 
was at the street door. 

““Good night, Gussie. Enjoy yourself!” 
said I laughingly. 

“Good night,’”’ she replied. 

Halfway down the block I remembered 
that I had left my purse on Adrian’s desk. 
I would ordinarily have kept it in the 
locker, of course, but Gussie had run short 
of stamps earlier in the day, and tosave her 
going out for them I had got some which 
were in my pocketbook, and then forgotten 
to replace it. I hadn’t a cent with me, and 
so returning meant supper and car fare, to 
say nothing of my key to the studio. Any- 
way, it would take but a moment, and it 
couldn’t be helped. 

Hurriedly I retraced my steps and opened 
the shop door. The lights had not been lit, 
and it was almost dark inside, but Gussie 
was not there. Apparently she had gone 
into the dressing room to prink up for the 
expected lover, and I did not trouble to call 
to her, but made straight for the office at 
the rear, intending to get my purse and slip 
out again. 

_ The purse was just where I remembered 
leaving it, and I was about to start for the 
door when a sudden sound arrested me. It 
was the street door opening to admit the 
figure of a man. Adrian came in, sharply 
silhouetted against the street lamp. At 
once I put down my things and waited, my 
heart beating quicker. The darkness of the 
shop swallowed him immediately, and I 
expected the lights to go on. But they 
didn’t. _Very much puzzled by a few mo- 
ments of complete silence, I stepped to the 
office door and looked out, his name upon 
my lips. But it died there. For in the 
glooming of the store stood Adrian with 
Gussie in his arms! There was no mistaking 
what Isaw. It was the violent still embrace 
of accustomed lovers. 

A ery of some sort must have broken from 
me, although I didn’t hear it, myself. But 
the two in the room beyond sprang apart 
and in another moment the lights went on, 
and Adrian faced me, cool and composed as 
ever. But Gussie turned on me like a 
wildcat. 

“You sneak!” she cried. ‘‘Whatter you 
mean, crowding back here and hiding out 
on us like that! Going out and then comin’ 
back to snoop around other people’s busi- 
ness!” 

There followed other things, quite un- 
printable. I leaned back against the door- 
sill, faint under her vituperation. 

“Shut up, Gussie!’’ commanded Adrian 
sharply. ‘‘Let me attend to this! Miss 
Steerforth is ill, can’t you see? Get out of 
oe now. Beat it, quick! I’ll attend to 

er!” 

“‘T dare say you will!’”’ she sneered. “‘I 
know you. But she’ll never stand for your 
double plays likeI do! She won’t stick the 
way I have! Pie-faced little boob! She 
hasn’t the nerve to do your dirty work for 
you, neither, and you can’t have her on 
the side, not except over my dead body!” 

“Shut up and get out, I tell you!’ shouted 
Adrian, his face red and furious, his eyes 
gleaming strangely—like those of the idol 
at home—like Nokomi’s! He was alto- 
gether savage and terrifying. ‘‘If you don’t 
obey me it will be over your dead body, you 
idiot!”’ said he. 

“Oh, don’t!”’ I cried feebly. “I didn’t 
come tospy. It was my purse—I forgot it! 
ow me go, please! I don’t belong here 
at allie 

““Wait!’’ commanded Adrian. ‘‘ You do 
as I tell you, Nancy.” 

I hadn’t enough strength left to walk to 
the door. That was the only reason for my 
obedience. But Gussie took her marching 
orders with a sudden horrid meekness. All 
too evidently she was accustomed to this 
sort of thing. At the street door she turned 
and broke into sobs. 

“And after all I’ve done for you!”’ she 
choked. ‘Adrian! Adrian! How can you 
treat me so?” 

Then she was gone. I felt that if I could 
die right then it would be the greatest pos- 
sible happiness. The pain of my discovery 
It was not only 
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Gala Concert in Carnegie Hall, NewYork, honoring Dr. Walter Damrosch, the famous New York 
Conductor, in which three great orchestras, the New York Symphony, Philadelphia Symphony 
and New York Philharmonic played as a single orchestra under the successive direction of Joseph 
Stransky, Arturo Bodanszky, Willem Mengelberg, of the Philharmonic; Albert Coates, the visiting 
English Conductor of the New York Symphony, and Leopold Stokowski of the Philadelphians. 
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THE SUPREME TRIBUTE 
TO CONN QUALITY 


At this inspiring moment in America’s musical 
history, when three great orchestras and five famous 
conductors united in a program of symphonic gran- 
deur never before attained, it is significant to know 


that the brass instruments used were Conns. To 


realize the importance of this, remember that the 
symphony conductor relies upon the brasses for 
many of his most magnificent effects. 


The conductors who successively led this com- 
bined orchestra all endorse Conn instruments 
and use them in their respective organizations. Pic- 
tured on this page are a few of the conductors of 
America’s great symphony and opera orchestras, 
who join in this tribute to Conn quality. 


For symphony and grand opera use, brass instru- 
ments must be as perfect in pitch as the finest violin, 
must possess a tonal purity and beauty which blends 
with the string choirs, and a brilliance and power 
which rings out in the grand crash ofa thrilling climax. 


These are the qualities of Conn instruments 


which make them the choice of symphony orches- 
tra and concert band directors the world over. Add 
to this the easy blowing, light, reliable action, the 
flexibility which enables the playing of tricky pas- 
sages in any register with comparative ease, and 
you have the reasons why the players themselves 
prefer Conns. 


The supremacy of Conn instruments is based 
upon exclusive features and methods of manufac- 
ture. Chief of these is the hydraulic expansion of 
taper branches, which assures absolutely correct 
proportions and a smooth-as-glass interior, a perfect 
carriage for sound waves. 


With all their exclusive features Conn instru- 
ments cost no more. Conn is the only maker of 
every instrument used in the band. Winner of 
highest honors at all world expositions. 


FREE BOOK! Write now for your copy, men- 
tioning instrument which interests you. We'll gladly 
send details of our Free Trial, Easy Payment Plan. 


C. G. CONN, Ltp., 1136 Conn Building, ErkHart, INDIANA 


CONN CHICAGO CO. 
62 E. Van Buren St. 


CONN NEW YORK CO. 
233-5-7 W. 47th St. 


CONN SEATTLE CoO. 


CONN DETROIT CO. 


1609 Third Ave. 


CONN PORTLAND CO. 
360 Adler St. 


CONN ATLANTA CO. 
Auburn and Ivy Sts. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


2221 Woodward Ave. 


CONN NEW ORLEANS CO. 
317 Baronne St. 


CONN CLEVELAND CO. 
1220 Huron Road 
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All Sizes, All Designs in 
All Parts of the World 


If you need a building that is 
permanent, fireproof, quickly 
erected and the most value for your 
building dollar—no matter what 
your requirements—write to us 
direct or to one of our offices for 
immediate personal service. Cou- 
pon below for your convenience. 


~~» TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 


? 


For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 
Send useful building book and suggestions on 
building to be used for. * 
Length ____ Width__Height_____ 


Name. 2 a eth EMSS 


Type 


Buildings of All Types, 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 64) 
dragged me this of all nights for our eve- 
ning meal. I couldn’t touch the Italian 
food; the whole place, which had once so 
delighted me with its quaint atmosphere, 
now disgusted me. 

So did the cigarette haze at the Blue 
Kitten later. Lila, not knowing what had 
happened to me, and thinking merely that 
I had a grouch on, insisted upon our spend- 
ing the evening in our usual fashion, and 
tried with, for her, amazing unselfishness to 
cheer me up. 

But the studios, and the little dancing 
place to which we went later, drove me 
frantic. My lungs ached for a breath of 
clean air, and my very soul longed for a 
sight of the sea—a call which none who 
have been born close to the ocean are 
ever without long, and which draws such 
people most strongly when trouble is upon 
them. Under the murk of the hot spring 
night the city walls seemed to draw together 
and press down upon me. The air, as at 
length Lila and I walked back toward our 
studio, was thick with stale odors, and the 
roar of the Elevated trains overhead, which 
had once thrilled meas a city voice, sounded 
now like the menace of an implacable iron 
monster intent on devouring my brain. 
The trees in Washington Square looked 
dusty and listless as they drooped in the 
arc lights, and the sleeping figures sprawled 
about the benches here and there, once the 
objects of my fancy’s solicitude, were now 
no more possessed of ‘beauty or interest to 
my mind than were the dirty newspapers 
which lay blown upon the grass behind 
them. 

“What ails you, Nancy?” said Lila at 
last. ‘‘You’ve been low as a snake’s tail 
all evening. I guess the heat must be get- 
ting you. New York sure is hell in sum- 
mer!” 

“Oh, Lila, it’s that right now!” I cried. 
“T hate it—I hate it! Ive got to get 
away!” 

“Well, well!’ said Lila sagely. ‘‘You 
have had too many parties and not enough 
sleep, I guess. It gets even me, once in a 
while, and I’m hard-boiled. However, you 


| ean have your green meadows, old thing. 


Give me the wicked city! I’d rather listen 
to the saxophones than the bullfrogs any 
day.”’ 

“Well,” said I, “the frogs can keep it up 
longer, Lila; I’m going home.” 

“Sure you’re going home,” said she 
cheerfully, not understanding me. “ We'll 
be at the studio in a minute and you’ll feel 
fine when you’ve torn off a big sleep!” 

“‘T don’t mean the studio!” said I dis- 
tinetly. ‘‘I mean Little Cape.” 

Lila gave me a long stare from her pop 
eyes, and shook her lank bobbed hair in- 
credulously. 

“Back to the woods?” she cried, aghast. 
“You’re crazy! How about your job at 
Adrian’s?”’ 

“T—haven’t got it any more,” I replied, 
closing down on that subject abruptly. 
“And as for being crazy I assure you it is 
the sanest decision I ever made in my life!”’ 

“But it’s a confession of failure!” pro- 
tested Lila. ‘‘Just as you have begun to 
make good!” 

“T know!” 

““And—good Lord! There will be noth- 
ing to do there but wash dishes!” 

“Right!” said I. 

“Your career will be ruined!”’ she wailed. 
“Nancy, don’t be a fool!”’ 

“Not any longer!”’ I agreed. 


vill 


HAT Bobby might not help raise the 

money with which to repay Adrian was 
a thought which came to me only after I 
was actually on the train headed for home. 

Five hundred dollars was a lot of money 
as Little Cape counted finances, and of 
course I would have to tell my brother the 
truth in asking his aid, especially as the one 
way I could think of his being able to get 
any such sum was by putting a mortgage 
on the house. But confession, no matter 
how good it may be for the soul, is not a 
pleasant thing to anticipate, so I tried to 
forget it for the moment and enjoy my 
trip. I had decided not to let Bobby know 
in advance that I was returning. If he, too, 
had failed—if, as was not unlikely, he had 
already been obliged to mortgage the place, 
I would struggle along somehow without 
adding my troubles to his. Unless I mis- 
judged him greatly, Bobby, for all his ap- 
parent shiftlessness, was the sort to put up 
a bluff if he thought I needed help. So I 
determined to swoop down upon him una- 
wares and catch things as they really were. 
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When I left Little Cape I thought I 
never wanted to see the place again. And 
now here I sat eagerly craving my quiet 
homestead with its neat lawns and the an- 
cient hardy garden which had been my 
pride! A tempting vision of the great trees 
lining the main street hung tantalizingly in 
my imagination, and so did the long white 
road from the station down the narrow neck 
of the cape itself. I remembered with a 
little thrill the virgin grove of stately cedars 
opposite the cemetery, and the wheels of 
the train, churning rhythmically, took on 
the sound of surf at night breaking beyond 
the open window of my bedroom. 

Now when people have been away from 
home for a considerable length of time they 
get a picture of the place fixed in their 
minds, and upon‘returning are amazed to 
find, say, that grandmother’s vast garden 
is really only a fair-sized building lot after 
all; that the almost endless journey from 
the farm down to the courthouse is about 
the length of five city blocks, or, most as- 
tonishing metamorphosis of all, the old 
swimming hole, far from being the vast lake 
of one’s childhood imaginings, is merely a 
eee puddle at the end of the pasture 
ot. 

Of course a year isn’t much to be away, 
but a year in New York certainly does 
change one’s sense of proportion almost as 
much as a lifetime spent somewhere else. 
Everything, from the moment I drew out 
of Plymouth, seemed to have shrunk. 
But oh, how I loved it! And when at last 
I left the train at our dingy little depot, 
sniffing the hot odor of sun-baked pine and 
bayberry and the wind coming clean from 
the ocean just beyond, I felt washed of my 
sins, my mental fog was vanquished and a 
marvelous sense of ease possessed my soul. 

“Oh, boy, but it’s good to be home!”’ 
I cried so fervently that Eli Jones, the jit- 
ney hackman who had taken my bags, 
turned and looked back over his shoulder 
at me. 

“You got a nice day for it!’’ said he. 
“Too bad your brother ain’t here, though. 
He must of forgot you was coming.”’ 

‘He didn’t know,” said I. “I’m surpris- 
ing him!” 

Eli raised his eyebrows in disapproval. 
But not even Eli Jones, noted as the town 
gloomster, could depress me now. 

“‘T personally don’t believe in surprisin’ 
folks,” said Eli. “‘Can’t never tell how it’ll 
turn out.” 

“Well, don’t be pessimistic,”’ I protested, 
laughing. ‘‘Surprises are sometimes pleas- 
ant, you know!”’ 

Eli threw my bags into the rear of his an- 
cient protesting jitney. Even his automo- 
bile appeared determined to make the worst 
of the inevitable as he climbed in and I took 
my place beside him. 

“Well, you’ll see a lot of changes round 
here since you been gone!” said he. “‘Im- 
provements, some call them. I don’t.” 

“Oh, Eli, I want it to be just the same as 
it always was, only more so!”’ said I fer- 
vently. 

“That’s the way I voted too,” replied 
Elisadly. ‘‘But it didn’t do a mite of good. 
Never does so fur as I kin see. But still 
and all, I claim it’s the duty of we three 
Democrats to hang together so long’s 
there’s any of us left in town!” 

I didn’t reply to this bit of croaking, for 
as we rounded the elbow of the station yard 
and turned into the highway a sight met 
my eyes which struck me dumb. 

The long road down the neck, which on 
my departure had been dusty white, was 
now black with oil; a big improvement, 
and a most desirable one, that. But at my 
left arose a huge new sign, still bright with 
wet paint. It was an advertisement, yet it 
contained some historic information as well: 


THE TOWN OF LITTLE CAPR, Two MILES 
FrRoM HERE, WAS SETTLED IN 1664 BY CAPT. 
THOMAS STEERFORTH, A NOTED SEAFARING 
ADVENTURER WHO LATER BECAME GOVERNOR 
OF THE COLONY. THE TOWN WAS ESTABLISHED 
ONLY AFTER TERRIFIC BATTLES WITH THE 
NATIVE INDIAN TRIBES, AND A SCARCELY LEss 
DESPERATE STRUGGLE WITH THE BARREN 
Sort. THE TOWN IS A VERITABLE MONU- 
MENT TO ITS HeROIC EARLY INHABITANTS, 
WuHo CAME FROM ENGLAND BECAUSE OF 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. MANY . QUAINT 
DWELLINGS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS ARE STILL 
STANDING 


“TWli, who on earth let that thing be put 
up?’ I exclaimed, the queerest feeling com- 
ing over me at sight of my ancestor’s name 
thus blazoned forth in connection with 
Somebody’s Hair Restorer. 

“Who allowed it?” replied Eli. ‘‘Why, 
the one who owns the lot, I reckon. Old 


Mr. William Cooper, seems to me it is; 
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Would you please her? Then learn the lesson wise men 
know. The difference between victory and defeat is 
often just a little thing. Even correspondence schools 
tell us what to do. But the secret lies in every con- 
fectionery case. 


Take Johnston's. Candy of Olympian goodness. The 
Choice Box that intrigues the curiosity, satisfies the 
_ palate and proves your thoughtfulness. 


For there are two and twenty dainties, no two alike. 
Each on a little card which says what piece it, is. And 
a delightful little book inside tells you which Johnston 
box to ask for when choosing candy for her in the future. 


If in doubt, do as wise men do! 


‘Purity 


Johnston’s chocolates are 
famous for their purity. 


Made to the most exacting 
standards, eventhe very air 
is washed before it enters 
the room in which John- 
ston’s dainties are created. 


You are choosing carefully 
when you buy 
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JOHNSTON’S 
Milwaukee 
Dept. H 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
a regular size package, we shall be glad to 
send you a Miniature Introductory Choice 
Box. Just pay the postman 50c on delivery. 


Name____ 
Address 
Dealer's Name-_ 


Address___ 


(Use margin if necessary) 
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Vicious Months Are Coming 


HE coldest, most vicious months are coming. 
Wearing insufficient underwear won’t make you 


husky. On the contrary, it saps your vitality. Lays 
you open to colds. 
Good health demands a warm body. Wright’s 


Health Underwear will keep you comfortably warm, 
even on zero days. It’s warm, because in every gar- 
ment there is wool—a non-conductor of heat. It 
keeps your body-warmth in—the cold out. 


It helps to keep you free from colds. For this 
underwear is doubly absorbent. The natural absor- 
bency of the wool is increased by the patented loop- 
stitch with which all our garments are knitted. The 
excretion given off through your pores—over a pound 
a day—is instantly absorbed. If it were not, your 
pores would clog. Your system would be more sen- 
sitive to colds. 


Wright’s Health Underwear keeps your body dry. 
Keeps it at a warm, even temperature. The garment 
takes the shocks of sudden weather changes. You 
don’t! 

Buy Wright’s Health Underwear in a// pure wool, 
in worsted, and in cotton-and-wool mixtures. There 
are weights to suit every climatic condition and per- 
sonal preference. In union suits and separate gar- 
ments. 


Write for our instructive booklet, ‘‘Comfort.” 
Please enclose your dealer’s name. And drop into 
your favorite store to see the underwear itself. 


WRIGHT'S 


Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS’ . 


WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, INc. 


74 Leonard Street, New York City 
Mills at Troy, N.Y. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS, 
Copyright, 1923, Wright’s Underwear Company, Inc. 


THE FINEST OF UNDERWEAR 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

A curve in the road ahead hid the town 
from view, but in an instant now I should 
see it, and I sat forward eagerly anticipat- 
ing a sight of my cathedral elms, with, at 
the end of their green chancel, my own 
home gleaming whitely. We turned the 
corner—and the elm trees were gone. 

At first I just could not believe it. Yet so 
it was, the street stretched bare and clean 
with new cement paving and half-finished 
sidewalks of a like material. 

“Eli Jones!’”’ I gasped in a strangled 


voice. “‘The trees—what has happened to 
the trees?”’ 
“The trees?” replied Eli, aroused at last 


to some sort of civic pride. ‘‘ Well, now, I’ll 
tell you, taking down them trees is cer- 
tainly a big improvement, I must say! The 
paving makes us look real citified, don’t it? 
That’s one good thing Bowditch done. He 
got Spinelli to remove ’em when he built 
the theater. Claimed they was in the way 
of parkin’ the cars when the show was on.” 

“It’s a crime!” I.-cried. ‘Why, Eli, 
killing those grand old giants which took 
hundreds of years to grow is murder—ac- 
tual murder! Spinelli ought to be electro- 
cuted for it!” 

“Well,” replied Eli with a shrug, ‘‘you 
can’t git me real het up over a tree unless 
it’s in the stove. I ain’t seen nothing much 
else all my life, and they mostly meant the 
bother of pruning, that’s about all!” 

A hot anger burned inside me. Honestly, 
if that wop magistrate had been in sight 
I would have flown at his throat! My trees, 
my beautiful elms! Slain! And for 
what—for what? To make parking space 
in front of a hideous new theater—a flimsy 
structure faced with tin that had been cast 
into a cheap semblance of granite—a pre- 
tense that deceived nobody. The building 
was an eyesore, a blot upon the heart of the 
lovely little village. 

“The fools!”’ I said hotly. ‘‘Don’t they 
even know the commercial value of a tree, 
if they can’t see its beauty?” 

“Well, them trees used certainly to drip 
down a person’s neck considerable!’’ re- 
plied Eli in polite disagreement. And 
perceiving that my ally against the foreign 
invasion had deserted me on the point, I 
shut up. I felt unable to talk more about 
the sacrilege just then, anyway 

By now we were arrived, and Eli helped 
me out and set down my bag on my door- 


step. 

“T’ll be back with the trunk later,” said 
he. ‘“Soon’s I can get around to it. That 
is, if it come on the train with ye—which 
it prob’ly ain’t. They often don’t!” 

With which encouraging remark he left 
me to my own devices. 

For a long time I stood motionless on the 
steps of my home. The grounds which I 
had left so trim and neat were incredibly 
run down, and my hardy garden, the pride 
and joy ‘of my heart and the work of my 
hands through past years, was utterly ne- 
glected and running riot, tall weeds nod- 
ding impudently among the foxglove by 
the fence, the hardy poppies lifting shame- 
less scarlet heads from a wilderness of grass. 
What on earth had come over Bobby to 
make him neglect the place like this? Was 
he ill, perhaps? Or gone away? But no, 
that could not be so, or Eli would of course 
have told me! I walked slowly to the side 
porch, depression and worry settling on me 
in a cloud. 

The sight of the greenhouse, now visible, 
was another shock. Several panes of glass 
were broken, and the interior was a tangle 
of chickweed. Through a gap climbed a 
nasturtium vine, trying to thrust a yellow 
blossom into the outer air. A humming 
bird was darting at it irresolutely. Poor 
Bobby! He must certainly be flat broke 
and he had never once written me for help. 
Well, now that I was home we would get 
together and see if we couldn’t make one 
success grow where two failures had! 

I went slowly to the front door and tried 
the knob. It resisted, and so I mademy way 
to the other entrances in turn, calling my 
brother’s name. But there was no response. 
The place was locked up tight. I came 
back to the front door, anxiety growing 
upon me. It was most unusual for people in 
Little Cape to lock a door or window unless 
they were away on a long trip. I sat down 
on the top step to think matters over. 

The town lay deserted in the warm noon- 
day hush, and before me, across the road, 
was the denuded Hoadley house, and on the 
corner beyond, the atrocious motion-picture 
theater. The house, never beautiful, but 
impressive through the sheer weight of its 
early Victorian bulk and the massiveness 
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[ SSION 25 CENTS 
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idol, Nokomi. It was he who had startled 
me so, for curiously enough, I had not 
given him a thought since my arrival. Now 
all at once I realized how completely the 
enormous gilt figure dominated the room, 
and it sent a real thrill down my spine. 
Then I recovered myself with a laugh. 
What a nervous high-strung fool I had be- 
come! The idol was nothing in the world 
but a part of the furnishings which had 
been familiar all my life. Dismissing my 
fright I ran to the inner door and called 
again. 

“Oh, Bobby!” I cried. ‘“‘Where are you, 
dear? It’s Nancy, come home!”’ 

For a moment or two there was silence, 
and then at length a door slammed and 
Bobby appeared from the direction of the 
kitchen. At sight of me the dangling ciga- 
rette dropped from his pallid mouth. 

“Nancy!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What are you 
doing here?”’ 

“Why, brother!” I cried, hurt to the 
quick, and alarmed, too, by his paleness 
and the sunken look of his eyes. “Aren’t 
you glad to see me?”’ 

He picked up the cigarette and threw it 
into the cold grate. 

“Of course—sure I am!”’ he said quickly. 
“How are you, old girl, and why on earth 
didn’t you wire me you were coming?”’ 

He came over and kissed me tenderly 
enough. I noticed, then, how smart his 
clothes were, and that his hair was var- 
nished like that of an actor. He must be 
working in Plymouth, or perhaps even in 
Boston! 

“Dear!” said I. “How glad I am to see 
you! And how nicely you look! I had to 
come very suddenly or I would have let 
you know.”’ 

“Well, well!” said he, patting my shoul- 
der nervously. ‘“‘That’s fine—that’s fine. 
Are you going to stay long—or just over the 
week-end?” 

“Why, Bobby Steerforth, that’s not very 
hospitable of you!’ I protested. “I’m 
afraid you will have to keep me longer than 
that. I’m home to stay, dear—for a good 
while, at any rate!” 

He gave me a sharp uneasy look which 
worried me profoundly. Perhaps he simply 
could not afford the expense of an idle sis- 
ter. Well, in that event I would soon find 
work. After all, what I principally wanted 
was a roof over my head and the normal 
background of a masculine relative. 

“Oh!” said he. ‘‘Why—I’m delighted, 
of course; only you—well—it was a sur- 
prise, you’ll have to admit!”’ 

“And asorry one in some ways, Bobby,” 
said I. ‘“You remember our bargain?”’ 

“Sure I do!’ said he. “Say, listen, I 
wouldn’t go back on that, you know. But 
what snagged you, Nancy?” 

“Bobby,” said I miserably, “I’d better 
tell you the truth and be done with it. I’ve 
failed. I’m a poor weak fish who thought 
she had talent and made a mistake. My 
painting hasn’t the commercial value of a 
last year’s rainstorm. I’m broke; I’m flat. 
I’m home again on your hands. And 
what’s more, I’m in a bad mess.”’ 

“Good heaven!” said he. . ‘What do 
you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing wrong!’ said I. “Don’t 
jump at ideas like that. You have got to 
believe in me and take my word for it, 
without much explanation, that—well, that 
I am doing the right thing.” 

“Nancy!” he cried, coming over to me 
and taking both my hands, his face lighting 
up with a good clean look which. I had not 
seen there since he was a young boy. 
“Nancy, you count on me—no matter what 
itis! I’ll kill him if he’s hurt you!” 

“No, no, dear,’’ I said, half laughing, half 
erying. “It’s money—only money. I’m 
afraid to tell you how much!” 

“Don’t be,” said he. ‘Who is it for?”’ 

“T can’t tell you that,” said I. ‘‘ Because 
it would lead into so many things. All I can 
tell you is that I had to borrow five hundred 
dollars because I couldn’t, wouldn’t write 
to you!” 
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“You ought to have tried me, at least,” 
said he. ‘I’m your brother—the proper 
person to have turned to!” 

Somehow his saying that, the way he did, 
gave me strength to go on. After all, there 
was a flash of the old Steerforth spirit in 
the boy—blood and breeding were flaring 
up, now that they were needed! 

“Perhaps I should have,’”’ I acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘But at any rate I took the money 
and spent most of it. Then the man who 
lent it to me 4d 

“T know!” said Bobby savagely. “You 
don’t have to tell me any more. Let me 
after him, that’s all!” 

“Oh, my dear!’ I cried. ‘‘That is just 
what I can’t possibly do. I must not even 
tell you his name. If only I could pay him— 
that would close the whole incident.” 

“Well, you’ll pay him at once, of course,” 
said Bobby. ‘Here, sit down a moment, 
kid, and take it easy.” 

I obeyed him, slumping into the big chair 
he offered, resting my tired head against 
the back while my brother lit another 
cigarette and began pacing the room. The 


peace of familiar things began to steal over 


me, and even old Nokomi, facing me from 
his corner, seemed friendly once more. Out- 
side, in the slanting afternoon sun shafts, 
the robins were sounding their evening call. 
I closed my eyes in a moment of utter re- 
laxation, and when I opened them again 
Bobby had paused beside me. He plunged 
his hands into his trousers pocket. 

“Better clean this up at once!”’ said he. 
“How much did you say you owe this 
louse?”’ 

“Five hundred dollars,” said I weakly. 

Then I sat up and took notice, for Bobby 
withdrew his hand from his pocket and the 
hand grasped an enormous roll of bills. 

“Allright, sis,”’ said he. “I guess we can 
make it.” 

He began counting the money off— 
twenties, fifties, hundreds—whileI watched, 
fascinated. Then he shoved five hundred 
dollars across the table toward me, and 
thrust his scarcely depleted roll back into 
his pocket. 

“There you are!”’ said he. ‘‘Glad I can 
help out. But don’t be that kind of a fool 
again.” 

“Bobby!” said I, finding my voice at 
last. ‘‘Where on earth did you get all that 
money?” 

“Say, listen!’’ said he. 
that’s all, see?”’ 

“Robert Steerforth!”’ said I. “I won’t 
touch it without knowing whose it is!” 

“Tt’s mine,” said he. ‘‘And that’s all 
you need to know.”’ 

“Not by a darned sight!’’ I exclaimed. 
““How did you get it!” 

“T earned it!” said he. ‘‘If that’s what 
you are worrying over. I earned it—every 
nickel; you bet I did! I'll give you my 
word of honor I earned it. But as for 
how—why, that’s none of your business, 
my dear. I’m not prying into your secret, 
am I? I’m accepting your word that you 
can’t tell me any more, ain’t I?” 

I could only nod. 

“Then you might at least trust me as 
far,’’ said he sullenly. ‘“‘Especially as I’m 
handing a big wad of it over to you.” 

“That’s true,” said I. ‘‘And I am both 
profoundly grateful and surprised. I 
didn’t expect anything like this, Bobby, 
and you can’t blame me for wondering 
about it.” 

“Don’t wonder,”’ said he. 
I earned it, see?”’ 

‘‘Well, in that case,’’ said I, ‘‘I will take 
it, dear, and a thousand thanks. I will pay 
you back just as soon as I can.” 

The room had been dim, but now the sun, 
having sunk below the tops of the apple 
trees, sent bright shafts through the iri- 
descent old window panes, searching out 
far corners of the room with piercing light. 
I stretched out my hands for the money, 
which lay upon the table between us, doubt- 
ing still, but trying to dismiss the doubt. 
Suddenly my eyes, following one of the in- 
quisitive sunbeams, fell upon the idol’s face 
and on the instant my hand was arrested. 
A cold fear held me motionless, but a cry 
broke from my lips. The idol’s eyes had 
moved again. ~ 

“Bobby!” I shrieked. ‘‘Nokomi’s eyes! 
They moved—they looked at me!”’ 

To my added terror Bobby whirled around 
as if he had been shot, his face convulsed 
phils his clenched fists menacing the 
idol. 

“Stop it!’”’ he shouted insanely. ‘Fool, 
fool! Stop it, I say!” 


“You take it— 


“Just take it. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Standard Spark fe Plug of the World 


AC. 
TITAN 


W hen Your Car 
Starts Hard 


Without a good spark in each 
cylinder your motor will not 
start easily nor run properly, 
especially in cold weather. 


Old, worn out or incorrectly 
designed plugs will not give you 
the full spark that you need 
for easy starting and smooth 
performance in cold weather. 


Often, when the motor starts 
hard or performs poorly, costly 
repairs and adjustments are 
made without any apparent im- 
provement. Finally it is found 
that a new set of AC Spark 
Plugs is the remedy. 


Put in a set of AC’s and you 
will observe an immediate im- 
provement in performance and 
easier starting. 


Something You Have Always 
Wanted 


The AC Spark Plug Kit makes 
it possible to carry spare plugs 
The 


kit is a substantial, compact 


without risk of damage. 


metal box and is furnished free 
with a set of AC Spark Plugs. 


The AC Plug Kit 
to carry your spare 


plugs 


AC Spark Plug Company 
FLINT, -Nichigan 


Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U. S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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These shoes feel right 
the moment you put them on 


ee can put on a pair of Glove-Grip Shoes and wear 
them steadily from the day you buy them. No pinch- 
ing or rubbing, no long painful days breaking them in. 
They give your feet that snug, comfortable feeling of 
well-being. 

It’s all in the way they are made—fashioned to the 
actual shape of the human foot. The soft leather of the 
upper gently hugs the instep like a glove fits the hand. 
Lacing a Glove-Grip Shoe lifts up the arch instead of 
pressing it down. 

It is this unusual fit under the instep that brings out the 
beautiful lines of the foot and makes the Glove-Grip Shoe 
so trim and smart-looking. Made in all the latest shapes 
and leathers for both men and women. Most styles are 
priced at from $9 to $12. 

The Trim-Arch oxford illustrated below is one of the 
season’s popular styles. Ask to see it at the nearest 
Arnold dealer’s. If you do not know his name, write to us 
for it. An attractive style book of shoes for both men 
and women will be sent free. 


Dealers ask for catalog P-5 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington Massachusetts 


Woman’s Oxford 
The Trim-Arch 
Ask for Model 714 
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THE SWORD GUARD OF 7 
EMPERORS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


school by Teruhide. He bid for it. Hewas 
aware that she wasstill fidgeting. As he bid 
six pounds she took her vanity bag from the 
table. The sword guard was knocked down 
to him for seven guineas. As he took it 
from the tray she rose. He looked up at 
her. Her eyes met his with an odd look of 
defiance and a touch of mockery in them. 

Again he was startled for a breath. What 
did the look mean? But the sword guard 
claimed his attention. He swelled with 
triumph at having got two such fine pieces 
in an afternoon. He wrapped it in tissue 
paper and set it beside him with the sword 
guard of the emperors, 

He saw a few more lots sold, then went 
home. Arrived at his flat, he took out the 
lacquer box in which he kept the soft brush 
and fine wash leather with which he re- 


| stored his sword guards as nearly as he 


could to the condition in which they had 
left the hands of the artists who made them, 
and sat down to the pleasing job. First of 
all he brushed and polished the sword 
guard by Omori Teruhide, a diver dragging 
a branch of coral through the sea. Then he 
gloated over it for a little while. Then he 
unwrapped the sword guard of the em- 
perors. 

It was not the sword guard of the em- 
perors! 

His eyes opened and opened till never in 
his life had they been so large, and his face 
grew blanker and blanker till never in his 
life had it been so blank. Then full realiza- 
tion came to him; and he did justice to 
the business in the words which rise to the 
lips of an angry man who has commanded 
platoons and battalions and regiments and 
a brigade in the Great War. 

Had Mrs. Honingham been a compound 
of Lucrezia Borgia, Madame de Brinvilliers 
and the late Mrs. Thompson, he could not 
have said more. When his breath failed him 
he was as nearly black in the face as a lean 
fit man of thirty-five can get. 

He was not really a man of words; elo- 
quence indeed was quite rare in him; even 
as a platoon commander he had never risen 
to such a height before. He was a man of 
action. He acted. He had never de- 
scended the stair from his flat quite so 
quickly; he certainly reached the cab rank 
in record time. A taxi carried him to Far- 
ringdon’s all too slowly. Farringdon was 
still selling sword guards. Raithby went to 
the clerk sitting beside him and asked for 
Mrs. Honingham’s address. 

There was nothing that you could call 
odd about his appearance; he was merely 
rather pale and his nostrils were twitching. 
The clerk hesitated to give the address of 
a client. 

Raithby produced a smile which he 
meant to be reassuring—it was merely 
hideous—and said, “‘It was only that she 
wanted to buy a sword guard I bought just 
now. She seemed to want it rather badly. 
At least I fancied she did.” 

He could not bring himself to tell the 
clerk what had happened, he would look 
such a fool. 

The clerk smiled upon him genially and 
gave him the address. 

The taxi was all too slow getting Raithby 
to Bickerstaffe Mansions. He was still 
rather pale; but his nostrils had ceased to 
twitch. 

Mrs. Honingham’s maid told him that 
her mistress had gone out about an hour 
before and had not yet returned. That was 
bad. Raithby’s heart sank; he would never 
see the sword guard of the emperors again. 
He went down the stairs with a dejected 
air. He went to his club, to the smoking 
room, and seethed, quietly drinking whisky 
and soda. 

He rarely touched spirits; but this was 
an occasion. Slowly he recovered his usual 
color, a pinkish brown. 

One long whisky and soda was all he 
allowed himself. He had work to do. At 
five o’clock he went back to Mrs. Honing- 
ham’s flat. He looked a grim and danger- 
ous man. 

Mrs. Honingham was at home. He was 
shown into her drawing-room, a rather bare 
drawing-room. She was lying back in an 
easy-chair beside a small table, drinking her 
tea. He perceived at once that she did not 
really look like a frog, but much more 
deadly—still reptilian, of course—some- 
thing in the cobra line. 


He stood just inside the d 
holding himself in, gazing a 
some creature. She was we 
pretty tea gown indeed, of the 

She looked at him with le 
wholly expressionless face, 
not expressionless. 

“T knew you would cor 
quietly. ; 

“Yes. I’ve come for my s 
he said with a terrible grimn 

“You can’t have it,” she g; 

It was a definite statemer 
tone of finality. 

““Can’t haveit?” hesaidatr 
“But I’m going to have it! 
you can commit a barefaced t 
and get away with it, you’re 

Her eyes met his in the san 
her face was still expression] 
“But I have got away with i 

This was another definit 
made in a tone of finality, — 

“You haven’t!” snapp 

But she had. i 

He perceived that she hac 
have gone straight to the] 
been the only chance, 
that. There was no 
word against hers. T 
had been, the sword guar 
at the sale and substitut 
rendered worthless by co 
He could have acquired it 
say that he had—obvious! 
evidence whatever that s) 
guard of the emperors; and 
time to hide it safely ten tin 
ground his teeth. It was allt 
to do, and not a bit satisfyi 

“Besides, I haven’t stolen 
borrowed it,’”’ she went on a 
“You'll get it back—you'll g 
side of three months—I’m af 

“JT want it now!” cried R: 
his balance a little and clan 
kind of childish vehemence. 

“Or I'll buy it from you. 
fifteen pounds for it. Here it 
waving her hand towards the 

On the corner of it he s: 
notes and five gold sovereigns 
them. 

She stretched out her left | 
the five sovereigns and let ther 
her fingers, tinkling, onto tl 
said softly, ‘‘Cash—notes ant 

Raithby stared at the golde 
through her little white fing 
clamored again, ‘‘I don’t wan 
it, I tell you! I want it!” 

“You can’t have it,” she 
“You never would have had i 
to that stupid place three mi 
So you see you haven’t really 
it at all.” 

This was the last exasperati 
with which Raithby glared : 
have compared favorably witl 
deadliest basilisk that ever bl 
plete stranger. 

But what was he to do? 
wring the neck of a pretty lad 
chair in her own flat, howevé 
she may be. It’s no good tall 
you can’t do it. But you ca 
teeth if you want to; and tl 
Raithby did. Then he went a‘ 
in too cold a fury to bang the 
him. He shut it quite qa 

He had gone halfway down' 
of stairs when the door of he 
and she came quickly forwar¢ 
over the banisters, her face shi 
light of inspira she * 
what: I'll give you mo 
pounds for that sword guard. 
eighteen.” 

Raithby looked up at her. 
last straw. He sagged under it 
down without a word. 

There was a mirror in the he 
not look into it to see hor ‘bla 
he was. He went to his el 
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A home 

at Longview, 
Washington— 
A. N. Torbitt, 
Architect. 


Comfortable within 
Substantial throughout 


| HE comfort and permanence of manufacture. \t is because of these 
: the home—most important of — added values that Long-Bell trade- 
all, the economy in building and marked lumber goes into construc- 


‘maintaining it—are the certain ad- —_ tion with a minimum of carpenter 
vantages of dependable lumber con- _— labor and a minimum of lumber 
‘struction. Dependable lumber has = waste— a saving and an assurance 


‘strength and quality, of course, /vs of dependability in lumber important 
the added values putintoitin thorough to every home-builder. 


WHY LONG-BELL LUMBER IS DEPENDABLE 


1—It comes from virgin forests. 6—Unusual care in trimming. 12—Minimum of carpenter labor—planing, 

2—Each log is cut and manufactured for 7—Full length—uniform in width and sawing and sorting—necessary to put 
the purposes to which it is best adapted. thickness. into construction. 

3—Milled in our own mills, all operating 8—Uniformity of grading. 13—Minimum waste, duetouniformquality. 
with modern machinery under a uni- 9—Uniform seasoning. 14—The product of a lumber company 47 
form process and efficient supervision. 10—Lower grades receive the same care years in the business. 

4—Unsurpassed accuracy and thoroughness and attention as upper grades. 15—Long-Bell Lumber can be identified by 
at every step of manufacture. 11—Correctly piled and stored—carefully the Long-Bell trade-mark on the end 

5—Surfaced (planed smooth) four sides. shipped. of the piece. 


ASK YOUR RETAIL LUMBER DEALER 


The [enc Rett [Lumber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING § Lumbermensince 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
twice, what he thought about Mrs. Honing- 
ham. But the.next day, while still regarding 
her as a creature more noxious than the 
cobra, he found that a certain respect for 
her had insinuated itself into his mind. 
The colossal cheek of the theft and the 
daring! Had he or anyone else chanced to 
have seen the substitution, where on earth 
would she have been? 

Two mornings later he came to breakfast 
to find a large square gray envelope lying 
beside his plate. He was always more in- 
terested in his breakfast than his letters. 
Therefore he was careful to eat it before 
opening them, lest one of them should im- 
pair his appetite. But he had not gone far 
with it when he was aware of a pleasing, 
delicate perfume, vaguely famil- 
iar to him. It flashed on him 
that it was the perfume Mrs. 
Honingham used. He grabbed 
the letter and opened it. It ran: 


Dear General Raithby: It has oc- 
curred to me that perhaps I owe you 
an apology. I was feeling so very 
strongly that you were the perfect 
pig not to let me have it when you 
saw I wanted it so much more than 
you did, that I did not think of it. 
But after all it was really my fault 
for not having been there to get it 
myself and very likely you thought 
you had the right on your side. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. HONINGHAM. 


Raithby read the letter and 
then he read it again. But where 
was the apology? However, he 
supposed that the noxious crea- 
ture meant it for an apology. 
But what the devil did she mean 
by saying that he must have 
thought that he had the right on 
his side? Of course he had the 
right on his side! Was she pre- 
tending to think that she had it 
on hers? He disliked her far too 
much to answer the letter. 

He continued to think venge- 
fully of her, and three weeks 
later he saw her again at another 
sale at Farringdon’s. He ignored 
her. But he was easier in mind 
about her presence than he had 
been at previous sales, for after 
the way she had robbed him she 
could not in all decency wrest 
from him the two netsuke he had 
come to buy. He was wrong. 
She showed herself wholly for- 
getful of her misdeed, as ruthless 
as ever, and outbid him for both 
of them. His detestation of her 
revived to its fullest intensity. 
In the circumstances her greed 
was shameless. 

Ten days later he went down to 
stay with his cousins, the Swains- 
thorpes, at Swainsthorpe Court. 
As he entered the big hall his eyes 
fell on Mrs. Honingham. His 
first impulse was to turn and fly. 
He was fairly amazed at it. He 
knew that he detested her; but 
he had no idea that he detested 
her to that point. 

The sight of him seemed to 
have no such disturbing effect on 
her. She looked through him 
with just as much and just as * 
little interest as she would have looked 
through the next man of his size. 

When Lady Swainsthorpe introduced him 
to her, she smiled up at him, a malignant 
smile, and said, ‘‘ We’ve often met at sales— 
Oriental sales; but we’ve never been intro- 
duced. A Japanese sword guard can’t be 
considered a proper introduction, can it?”’ 

Raithby could have boxed her ears, or 
rather he could have strangled her—really. 
Her voice was soft and clear, a delightful 
voice; but he found it charged with a con- 
temptuous insolence wholly infuriating. 

It was monstrous! He was the person to 
be contemptuous, not she. He was not the 
thief; he was the robbed. He was the per- 
son to do the detesting, not she. He had not 
injured her. He told himself that she looked 
more like a venomous little cobra than ever. 
He told himself this firmly. And hard as 
nails! She ought to be shivering in her 
shoes, lest he should tell Lady Swains- 
thorpe about the stolen sword guard, and 
evidently she did not give a damn whether 
he told Lady Swainsthorpe or not. He did 
not believe that she gave a damn for him or 
anybody. Yes, hard as nails! 

He found himself beginning to sizzle, and 
got away from her. He had a feeling that 
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she was going to spoil his visit for him. She 
djd. The house party was not large, and 
there was no getting away from her. She did 
not help him to get away from her; she 
made no effort to avoid him whatever. He 
found himself taking her in to dinner, play- 
ing tennis with her as his partner, playing 
foursomes at golf with her as his partner. 
She was the worst partner at both that 
he had ever come across; no one had ever 
put him off his game as she did, hopelessly. 
She played neither game well; but when 
she was his partner she played both with- 
out a mistake. He did not. He played all 
right till he did make a mistake, just one. 
Then she would just look at him in a way 
that made his blood boil quite suddenly. 
Or she would say in that tone of insolent 
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began to tremble. The callousness! The 
monstrous impudence of it! Then he began 
to sizzle, and little beads of sweat came out 
on his forehead. 

She seemed to grasp this fact also, for 
she glanced up at his expressive face, 
laughed that soft malevolent laugh, and 
said in that hateful tone, ‘‘I do like to see 
you like that.” 

He lost control of himself. He stopped 
short and said, “‘ You noxious little snake!” 

She looked carelessly round the room 
and said in a tone of utter indifference, 
“Well, you shouldn’t have started by being 
such a pig.” 

He had been right! She did believe her- 
self to be the injured person. It was incredi- 
ble. He gave it up. But he felt it due to 


“‘We've Never Been Introduced. A Japanese Sword Guard Can't be Considered a Proper 
Introduction, Can It?’’ 


contempt, ‘‘Never mind; I suppose you 
couldn’t help it.’’ 

Then it was all up. A person of her moral 
character had no right to look at him like 
that or speak to him like that—no right 
whatever. He began to sizzle; then he went 
to pieces. You cannot mix morals with 
sport. 

At the end of the set or the foursome, in 
which he had brought upon them shameful 
defeat, she would laugh a soft malevolent 
laugh. On the coolest day he would come 
off the court or the last green, darkly 
flushed. Then there came a cool evening 
and they danced. Of course Lady Swains- 
thorpe planted him with Mrs. Honingham. 
He had never known anyone so blind. He 
got to it with clenched teeth as to a painful 


ordeal. It was not. She danced admirably. . 


In spite of his better nature he was begin- 
ning to enjoy it immensely. Of a sudden 
she seemed to grasp this fact. 

She said in that tone of insolent con- 
tempt which he knew so well and liked so 
little, ‘Are you taking better care of your 
sword guards?” 

The words came as a thundering jolt. 
He went half round the room not quite 
realizing that he had suffered it. Then he 


himself to make just one effort to put the 
matter on the right footing; and he said in 
the nastiest voice he could command, 
“Your collection of sword guards must be 
getting on excellently, considering your 
methods.”’ 

““My collection?” she said in a surprised 
voice. ‘‘You don’t suppose I collect the 
silly things!” 

He was taken aback. This shook his 
theory of her shameless greed. 

“Then why on earth did you steal the 
Ujigawa crossing?’’ he cried. 

“T didn’t steal it. I borrowed it. I told 
ae so—pig!’’she cried with considerable 

eat. : 
“Borrowed it? What on earth did you 
borrow it for?” 

She looked at him with contemptuous 
eyes and did not answer. 

She sat down on a couch; he went away 
from her, immensely puzzled. He had to 
readjust his ideas about her. He found it 
difficult. The business was inexplicable— 
a mystery. He puzzled over it. He did not 
ask her to explain it, for he knew that she 
would not do so. He kept away from her. 
He had to. He had grown tired of being 
made to sizzle. But he had to watch her. 
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“Oh,” said Raithby rather sourly. 

Certainly Mrs. Honingham possessed to 
an astonishing degree the knack of infuriat- 
ing him. He felt more strongly than ever 
that he had been a fool. He ought to have 
guessed that there was something of this 
kind at the bottom of the business, that he 
ought to have seen that she was not at all 
the kind of woman to borrow a sword 
guard—he admitted that she had merely 
borrowed it—in that dangerous and over- 
bearing way without good reason. It all 
came of his original prejudice against her 
for always outbidding him. It had blinded 
him. But then, look how she had treated 
him—with that outrageous insolence. How 
could he have guessed that a woman who 
behaved like that would behave like this? 

The next morning he came to breakfast 
to find a letter from her beside his plate. 
He opened it quickly. It ran: 


Dear General Raithby: I am sorry. I with- 
draw the “‘pig.”’ Yours very truly, 
Lucy HONINGHAM. 


He wrote back: 


Dear Mrs. Honingham: I am sorry too. I 
withdraw the ‘‘snake”’ unreservedly. 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE RAITHBY. 


That should have been the end of the 
affair except for the return of the sword 
guard of the emperors. But Raithby found 
himself thinking a good deal about Mrs. 
Honingham. Indeed she veritably stuck in 
his mind. It arose very much from the fact 
that he felt that while she had played a 
very generous part in the matter of that 
sword guard, he had not. He had certainly 
displayed a greediness which gave weight 
to her assertion that he was a pig. 

His pride, or his vanity, was up in arms. 
He could not be outdone by a woman. It 
must be set right somehow. To set it right 
he must get into touch with her and really 
show her that he was not a pig. He owed 
this to himself. Also he found that he had 
a strong desire to get into touch with her 
again—for reasons which he did not care to 
examine closely. Not only the thought of 
her stuck in his mind but also her image, 
uncommonly distinct. He found himself 
wondering how he could have thought that 
she looked like a frog. 

A fortnight later there was a sale at 
Farringdon’s. She did not come to it. His 
disappointment at her not coming far 
outweighed his satisfaction at getting two 
netsuke he never would have got had she 
been there to buy them for poor Staines. 
He was so disappointed’ that when he had 
cleaned and polished the netsuke to, as 
near as might be, the state in which they 
had left the hands of the artists who had 
made them, he did not really care for them. 

A week later a registered packet came 
for him. It contained the sword guard of 
the emperors. On the slip of paper inclosed 
with it she had written: 


Many thanks for the loan. ib gl Sie 


He put the sword guard in the place of 
honor with very little pleasure. He had, 
rather foolishly, been expecting her to 
bring it back herself. He was greatly dis- 
appointed that she had not. He had been 
wanting to see her very much more than he 
had known. 

He wasted no more time; he called on 
her. She was away in the country. Another 
disappointment. She really seemed to have 
come into the world to disappoint him. A 
fortnight later he went down to Swains- 
thorpe and found her there. He was aston- 
ished at the pleasure the sight of her gave 
him. He had never thrilled quite like that 
at the sight of a fine netsuke. 
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He set about making it clear to her that 
he was not a pig. He devoted himself to 
her, lavishing on her, with enthusiasm, all 
the little attentions. It was uphill work. 
The manner in which she received those 
attentions and her attitude to him were 
disappointing. She was friendly enough; 
but there was no warmth in her. He realized 
that he had to overcome not exactly the 
prejudice against him which his behavior in 
the matter of the sword guard of the em- 
perors had roused in her, but rather an after 
effect of it which prevented her from regard- 
ing him as anything but an acquaintance. 

It began to seem rather hopeless. It was 
all very well to start with a little aversion; 
but she had started with too much. 

However, continual dropping of water 
will wear away a stone; and a woman is 
not so insensible as a stone—at any rate 
Mrs. Honingham was not. 

One night she let slip the admission that 
she preferred to dance with him rather 
than with anyone else staying at the court. 
He said, quite truly, that he was always at 
his best with her, that she had an extraor- 
dinarily stimulating effect on him. She 
laughed a soft, pleased laugh; and he saw 
in her eyes that warmth for which he had 
been impatiently and rather hopelessly 
looking. 

His heart jumped in him. But on the in- 
stant the warmth vanished from her eyes; 
and she was staring at him with an expres- 
sion of almost ludicrous surprise as if she 
was really seeing him for the first time. 
Then she fairly fled into the house. 

Raithby was immensely elated, both by 
that sudden thawing and by that flight. 
But then she carried flight too far. She did 
not play golf the next morning; and when 
the golfers returned to lunch she had gone. 
Raithby was dumfounded. He tried to find 
out from Lady Swainsthorpe whither she 
had gone. She professed ignorance; but he 
had a strong suspicion that she could guess. 

He told himself that he should have 
struck while the iron was hot, when he had 
seen that sudden warmth in her eyes. But 
after all, it had not had much time to cool. 
The next day he went to London and 
promptly and without scruple sank to the 
depth of bribing a servant and learned that 
Lucy Honingham was at the Ship Hotel at 
Dymchurch. He reached that village at 
seven o’clock that evening and promptly 
and without scruple sank to the depth of 
bribing a servant and learned that she had 
gone for a walk along the sea wall towards 
Sandgate. Few people have gone down 
that sea wall quicker than Raithby went. 

He found her more than a mile down it, 
sitting under it with her elbow on her knee 
and her chin resting on her hand, gazing 
out to sea. She was so deeply immersed in 
her reflections that she was unaware of his 
coming till he dropped from the wall onto 
the stones beside her. She looked up with 
startled eyes. When she saw who is was 
she looked more startled still, but not with 
a displeasing astonishment, and blushed. 

Raithby sat down beside her and said in 
an aggrieved voice, ‘‘ What did you want to 
run away from me like that for?”’ 

“Runaway from you, General Raithby?”’ 
she said in a tone of immense surprise. 
““Why on earth should I run away from 
you?” 

“Goodness knows,’’ said Raithby. ‘I 
suppose it’s because I want you so much.” 

“Want me?”’ she said in the same tone of 
astonishment, but careful not to let her 
eyes meet his. 

“Yes—like anything,” said Raithby, 
and, striking while the iron was apparently 
cold, he lifted her on to his knee. 

She became straight and very stiff, al- 
most rigid, in fact, and protesting coldly 
and with the most correct air, tried to push 
herself out-of his arms. That, he could not 
allow. And when she found that it could 
not be done and that it was no use bidding 
him loose her, she relaxed a little. 

“Well, what about it?” he said. 

“What about what?” she said in a less 
severe voice. 

“What about marrying me?”’ 

She paused and considered, relaxing a 
little more; then she said, ‘I should be 
frightened.” 


“What on earth of?’’ hesaid in some sur- . 


prise. 

“Of your horrible temper.” 

“Nonsense! It isn’t horrible; and any- 
how you never gave a damn for it.” 

She paused and considered again; then 
she said, ‘‘Oh, well, I suppose pigs do eat 
snakes,” 

She seemed rather to collapse, 
laughed softly. 


and 
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citizens of Cleveland had been horrified by 
the murder, as every decent self-respecting 
American would be, but why that should 
call for such an extended examination it is 
difficult to understand. Only reading about 
the atrocity of crime does not in itself dis- 
qualify the reader. Jurors should not be 
qualified by ignorance or disqualified by 
their intelligence. The result of this kind 
of product of voir-dire examination ap- 
peared in the verdict. Without a single 
redeeming trait in Whitfield’s past life,with- 
out a single mitigating circumstance in the 
commission of the crime, the jury in this 
case recommended mercy. Comment is un- 
necessary. No wonder that the trial judge 
felt called upon to administer a most de- 
served rebuke. 

Let the trial judge briefly inquire of the 
jury as to the general grounds for challenge 
of cause and excuse those who are clearly 
or probably disqualified under the several 
statutes of the various states. After this 
inquiry and qualifying of the jurors in 
the judgment of the trial court, let either 
counsel be given an opportunity to ask ad- 
ditional questions, but not repeat the ques- 
tions submitted by the court, and let those 
inquiries come to a matter of real merit 
affecting partiality or bias. The veniremen 
are frequently treated in their cross- 
examination by counsel as though they were 
parties to the lawsuit; they are not infre- 
quently pressed into an attitude where they 
are severely handicapped later in the giving 
of a fair, impartial judgment upon the facts. 


The Peril of Lawlessness 


As a general rule, the qualifications of the 
jury, save as modified by statute, are in the 
discretion of the court, which should try 
their qualifications as jurymen. This would 
save hours, days and often weeks that are 
whittled and wasted away by counsels’ fish- 
ing in the secret mental recesses of the per- 
son in the jury box. 

A member of the High Court of Justice 
of Canada, before a state bar association 
some years ago, made this observation: 
That he had tried ‘‘four criminal cases and 
seven civil cases before an American judge 
had half his jury in a murder case.” It is 
high time to correct this illegal nonsense in 
our criminal practice. 

Third, the English judge throughout 
takes the most pains, taking care to follow 
the case, noting and analyzing the evidence 
in its legal and logical effect. At no time 
does he permit the trial to degenerate into a 
game of wits or legal legerdemain of con- 
tending counsel. He does not merely sit as 
umpire, allowing the lawyers to go an un- 
limited number of rounds; he at no time 
hesitates to take the witness in hand and 
searchingly examine him as to his knowl- 
edge concerning the transaction, and the 
truth and credibility of his story. The Eng- 
lish bench and bar put their cards all on the 
table, and if the court thinks there is any 
violation of this rule, his lordship does not 
hesitate to go after anything that may be 
withheld and exhibit it to the jury—the 
leading facts, the controlling truth is what 
the court is after. His lordship conducts 
the trial, all others only assist; all to the 
end that the jury may finally be in posses- 
sion of all available evidence touching the 
charge, with its full legal and logical effect 
in proving the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner. 

Fourth, I have always been a staunch ad- 
vocate of the doctrine that the jury shall be 
the exclusive judge of the facts without any 
interference by the court, and the court 
shall be the sole judge of the law without 
any disregard from the jury. But the pres- 
ent peril of lawlessness that is sweeping over 
our land from coast to coast, has, with re- 
luctance, brought me to the conclusion that 
the time has come when the American judge 
in criminal causes must be permitted to 
sum up the evidence upon both sides and 
give his views as to the reasonableness and 
probability of its truthfulness; the facts re- 
lating to the credibility of the witnesses that 
are in evidence, presenting and analyzing 
them fairly and impartially to the jury for 
their fair and full consideration, urging the 
jury meanwhile that they must be the final 
judges, take the responsibility of passing 
upon the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, 
using the court’s suggestions only where 
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they sound in reason and are supported by 
the evidence. 

The sob speech of counsel, the elocu- 
tionary eloquence, the switching and swerv- 
ing of the issues to irrelevant and collateral 
matters often brought into the case by 
adroit and cunning counsel—the effect of 
all these can only be safeguarded against 
by permitting the American judge to make 
some such summing up as is now done by 
the English judge. Surely the sovereignty 
of the law may fairly claim the aid of the 
judge who is sworn to support it, as against 
the lawlessness that has resulted in. the 
crime under investigation. . 

I can easily anticipate the outcries against 


| this change in our procedure, not only by 


criminal and quasi-criminal classes but by 
their skilled and successful counsel, who 
have piloted many a guilty crook through 
some legal labyrinth to freedom in defiance 
of the law. 

Surely, however, in this great national 
crisis that is threatening us and imperiling 
our institutions to a much greater degree 
than any foreign foe, even an experiment 
that has been found successful for centuries 
in conservative England cannot be entirely 
ignored in America. Indeed, the whole 
American Government, state and national, 
was an experiment. Let some state take the 
initiative; no new legislation is required to 
authorize the American judge to sum up as 
does the English judge. The only thing 
necessary is a pronouncement by the court 
of last resort of any one state to initiate this 
policy. 

I predict with confidence that if such a 
course be followed by any state as a pio- 
neer, the professional crooks—and there 
are thousands of them, burglars, highway- 
men, bank robbers, get-rich-quick frauds, 
and the like—will give that state a wide 
berth, and the criminal statistics for that 
state so using such power of the presiding 
judge will abundantly vindicate the great 
virtue of that system. 

England, the home of jury trial in crim- 
inal causes, has never regarded such pro- 
cedure as an invasion of the right of trial by 
jury. Why should Americans, who have 
adopted the English system, regard it as 
such an invasion? But if it be such, our 
actual necessities are superior to any aca- 
demic right even of the criminal. 

I have no doubt that under the practice 
prevailing in the great majority if not all 
the states, most American courts of appeal 
would have set aside the verdict in the 
Mason case for any one of a half hundred 
statements made by his lordship, Mr. Jus- 
tice Rigby, in his hour and forty-five min- 
utes’ summing up of the evidence. During 
this summing up he not only freely ex- 
pressed his opinion as to the credibility of 
witnesses from their manner on the stand, 
the probability of their testimony, their for- 
mer records and present life, but also clearly 
indicated to the jury his views on the proba- 
tive force or weight of their testimony. 


Why Cling to Failure? 


This practice is generally disapproved in 
the states, and verdicts and sentences there- 
on are set aside because of such practice. 
All aid to the jury given by the trial judge 
in weighing the evidence of the witness, or 
any number of witnesses, furnishes the 
ground for reversal. Why? Simply because 
the American judge or American court has 
so long held to the doctrine of noninter- 
ference with the jury’s sole right. Partisan 
counsel may express their opinion most 
freely on the evidence and credibility of the 
witnesses as an aid to the jury, but the im- 
partial judge, specially schooled and trained 
in the weighing of the facts in connection 
with the rules of law applicable thereto, 
may not even do so by the remotest sug- 
gestion. It seems absurd upon its face. 

Since it must be candidly conceded that 
the American practice prevailing in the 
states preventing the judge from making 
any suggestion as to the credibility of the 
witness or the probative force of his testi- 
mony has worked in favor of the criminal, 
it must be likewise candidly conceded that 
the method to the contrary has been a 
marked success in favor of law and order. 
Why in reason we should continue to cling 
to an admitted failure in America rather 
than adopt an admitted success in Eng- 
land, from which we have very largely ob- 
tained not only our laws of procedure but 
our jury trials, it is difficult to understand. 

We have had in the American states since 
colonial days the shell of the English sys- 
tem of jury trials in criminal cases. Unfor- 
tunately, we have chiefly retained the vices 
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of their old-time technicality and delay. Is 
it not high time that instead of these vices 
we adopt their virtues, and have in truth 
and in fact the soul of that system which 
centers in the judge’s control of the trial 
and the helpful aid in its constant direction, 
examination of witnesses, and finally the 
summing up to the jury? 

The innocent need not fear it—the guilty 
need to be kept in fear of it. 

As the jury is the supreme and final 
judge upon the facts proved or not proved, 
with which the trial judge in no wise inter- 
feres to set it aside or grant a new trial by 
overruling the jury’s finding upon such 
facts, so that same supremacy and finality 
on the weight of the evidence controls in 
the British Court of Criminal Appeal. This 
court does not reverse upon the weight of 
the evidence. 


Four Courts, Four Guesses 


In many of the states cases have been so 
often reversed by the judge’s mere reading 
of the cold, lifeless pages of the record with- 
out the ability to judge of the credibility 
of the witnesses who gave the evidence in 
the record, that in many cases two, three 
and four trials occur before a final judg- 
ment is rendered, 

The verdict of the jury on the facts is too 
often like the judgment of a justice of the 
peace. American courts make it merely the 
first guess, the trial judge having the sec- 
ond, the court of intermediate appeal the 
third and the court of last resort the fourth. 
No such procedure is tolerated for a mo- 
ment in England. 

As the judge is the central and controlling 
factor in the trial of a case, so the three 
judges are the controlling factor in deter- 
mining those questions that are of substan- 
tial importance in the criminal appeal. This 
is accomplished by a line of pertinent ques- 
tioning- of counsel during the argument; 
very often the justice indulges in what ap- 
pears to be a controversy or debate with 
counsel touching the law point raised in its 
application to the case at bar. 

The whole process in the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal is to sift the chaff from the 
wheat, to divide the important from the 
unimportant matters, always accepting 
the jury’s finding upon the essential facts 
as a finality. 

There is a consistent avoidance of all 
trifling and technical errors of law. The 
modern English Court of Criminal Appeal 
would give no consideration to the omission 
of the word “the” in an indictment against 
“the peace and dignity of the state,” as was 
done in Missouri; no consideration to the 
alleged variance between indictment and 
proof, where the indictment charging one 
pair of boots and proof showed two rights, 
as was done in Delaware; no consideration 
to failure of proof touching a public road 
because the evidence failed to show that it 
had not been formally dedicated to the 
state, although it had been used constantly 
for years as a public highway, as was done 
in Georgia; no consideration to a variance 
in proof between an indictment using the 
word “storeroom” instead of using the 
word ‘‘storehouse,” as was done in Ohio; 
and many other equally technical variances 
defeating the state in the administration of 
speedy and substantial justice. 

The early and expeditious decisions of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal in England, 
as distinguished from our procedure in the 
states, should in many cases bring the 
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UltraThin Pentagon 
Won’t tip over 
in the pocket 


- $275 to $650 
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Pentagon 3 
$70 to $275 


1 13—UltraThin Pentagon, solid white gold, 
or platinum, Dietrich Gruen Extra -Pre- 

15 to $650, according to case. 

>4—VeriThin Precision, solid white and green 
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e 6—VeriThin Precision, white or green gold 
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$75 to $150, according to case and movement. 

Octagon 4—Octagon VeriThin, green or white 
gold, Gruen Reinforced, inlaid with enamel, $60 to 
$200, according to case and movement. 

Louis 7—VeriThin, white or green gold filled, $50 
to $225, according to case and movement. 

Pentagon 3 — Pentagon VeriThin Precision, white or 
green gold, solid or Gruen Reinforced, $70 to $275, 
according to case and movement. 
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Cartouche 26—Cartouche Precision, solid white 
gold, 17 ruby jewels, $100 to $200, according to 
case. With diamonds, $125 to $3500. 

Tank — White or green gold, solid or Gruen Rein- 
forced, Precision, 17 ruby jewels, $55 to $85, according 
to case. Extra Precision, up to $250. 

SemiThin 1—SemiThin (Trade Mark) green or 
white gold filled, $25 to $50, according to case and 
movement. The best value in a timekeeper at $25. 
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Warmth and Protection 
with Light-Weight Comfort 


ITH Duofold, you can give yourself the extra 
warmth and protection so advisable during 
the winter, without sacrificing comfort! 


Because Duofold’s unique fabric takes advantage of 
the well-known principle of the storm window. Its 
two thin, separate layers, with air space between are 
much more effective in shutting out cold and keeping 
warmth in, than a single layer much thicker. It provides 
warmth without weight. 


The comfort and the sense of well-being that you will 
experience from Duofold will be more than you ever 
expected from underwear that can give you such 
warmth and protection against winter’s rigors. 


Choose from all cotton or mercerized cotton numbers. 
Or, if you prefer the added protection of wool, you can 
get Duofold with comfortable cotton in the inner layer 
and wool in the outer layer, where it can’t “itch.” 


For Infants and Children 


Duofold made with cotton in the inner layer and wool in the 
outer layer, is ideal. Soft, sooth- 
ing cotton next the tender skin— 
warm, absorbent, health-protect- 
ing wool away from the skin 
where it can’t irritate. Send for 
booklet “Health Protection for 
Infants and Children.” 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents 
331 Fourth Ave., New York City 


5, Health Underwear for Men, Women, Children and Infants 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


the green whorls of the eddy beautiful long 
streamers of kelp waved gracefully, and be- 
low them hung motionless and dim a half 
dozen rock cod. Marshall’s tensity of readi- 
ness frelaxed; but a slight impatience re- 
mained over such a footling waste of what 
had been represented as precious time. 

The afternoon wore on, and the sun 
dipped toward the high ridges across the 
channel. Outside the eddy the tide was rac- 
ing by, hoarse and exultant. Clouds of 
white gulls and terns crowded every bit of 
driftwood that swirled past. Apparently 
they were just out for the ride; for, once 
their tossing and precarious craft had shot 
through into the slower water, they arose 
all together and flew screaming excitedly 
to the bend at Gillard Island, thence to 
race back. At the float the Kittiwake 
tugged and shrugged uneasily in the lesser 
surges of the back eddy, and the small 
boats inside the booms swung back and 
forth. Still no signs of human activity. 
Marshall glanced at his watch. Already 
five o’clock! 

He heard the rattle of the galley stove in 
preparation of supper. At length X. Anax- 
agoras appeared, yawning slightly. 

“Better get the tackle ready, I suppose,”’ 
he observed. 

“T thought your friend was so keen to 
put in every possible moment,’’ Marshall 
could not help remarking. 

“He is7> 

“Then why isn’t he out fishing?” 

“Because he wouldn’t catch anything. 
There’s nothing doing until evening. You 
must remember it doesn’t get dark until 
about eleven o’clock.” 

““When do we start, then?” 

“Right after supper.” 

X. Anaxagoras opened a long narrow 
deck locker and began to sort fishing tackle. 


Iv 


Y HALF PAST SIX, though the sun 
was still high from its official setting 


| time, it had disappeared from the channel, 


which had fallen into the cool of evening. 
Tom reappeared. He was now full of 
business. 

“‘T’ll take the dugout and let you folks 
have my skiff,” said he. “‘The wife has her 
boat. You fix it between yourselves how 
you’re to go. There’s a few herrings in the 
live box that are too small for cod.” 

**Since it’s fish we’re after, I’d better take 
the skiff alone,’”’ decided X. Anaxagoras. 
“Betsy, you take Mr. Marshall with you 
and show him how it is done.” 

“T suppose you’ve got to fish with those 
rods!’ observed Tom with an air of resig- 
nation. 

X. Anaxagoras laughed. 

“No, old-timer; since this is a meat ex- 
pedition we'll forgo the sport for this once.”’ 

Tom brightened. 

“That’s the stuff!”’ he cried. ‘‘Let’s go! 
The wife’ll be along as soon as she has fin- 
ished with the dishes.” 

They embarked. 

“T’ll let you row until we get to the 
place,’”’ the girl told Marshall, ‘‘but then 
you must do the fishing.” 

Marshall attempted to demur. She 
laughed. ‘‘It’s not self-sacrifice on my part, 
I assure you,” said she. “I consider the 
rowing less work.” 

“Tt certainly doesn’t look to be what one 
would call sporting,’’ agreed Marshall, 
eying the tackle. 

This consisted of a winding of stout 
cuttyhunk line stained green, a huge lead 
sinker that weighed fully two pounds, a 
piano-wire leader, and a bright brass spoon, 
or wabbler, six inches in length. Accom- 
panying this rig was a short gaff and a small 
billy like a policeman’s club, but heavily 
weighted with lead. 

“Looks as if we were going after whales,”’ 
he observed disparagingly. 

To both his remarks she replied merely 
by an enigmatical smile. 

Tom led the way out from the inclosure 
of the boom stick, followed by X. Anax- 
agoras and Marshall in the order named. 


Marshall found his full strength and atten- - 


tion engaged by the drag and whirl of the 
current, though this was merely the back 
eddy, and not the direct tide. Especially 
did he have to buckle down to it in getting 
around miniature points, of which there 
were two. Finally the boats shot into a 
little area of still water in the bight behind 
the longer point. The tide hurtled by, de- 
flected outward by the projection; the 


strong eddy swept back an, 
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shores lay a smooth pond. 
two hundred yards across 
rowing was undisturbed, 
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their progress, and so gent] 
the oars, that they seemed 
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man’s leg. : 
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“Yes. Why not?” aske 
“Too slow; the spoon y 
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ender, and the two oth 
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Two bareheaded white wor 
looked like pleasure boats 
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fat squaw, dressed in fot 
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og. 

On the appearance of the 
of greetings went up. Bvic 
agoras and his sister were 
liked. On Marshall they cz 
aloof scrutiny the backwo: 
on strangers. 

“‘Change seats,”’ commat 
color had mounted and her 
kling. “Anything doing?” 
assembly in general. 

“Nothing yet,” she was 

“Then,”’ she instructed | 
begin at thirty feet. That i: 
starter. Do you know hoy 
herring? Here; let me sho 
out the line. You'll find 
knots. The first is twent 
then they come every five : 
thirty.” 

“Tsn’t that very short?’ 
shall. - 

“Perhaps. We'll have 
But sometimes I’ve used | 
These salmon are very pec 
You won’t get a nibble at 
five feet down—or up—yol 
Wouldn’t you think they’c 
up that far for an attract 
they!” § 

“There can’t be mu 
rig,” commented Marshall. 
haul them right in.” 

“Oh, yes; you just haul 
agreed Betsy dryly. 

Marshall let out the thir 
tled back. The evening wa 
side the eddy the water 
Back and forth, crossing an 
boats drifted slowly. Occ: 
the whites exchanged a br 
low tone. The Indians said 
seemed to be not even an 
expectation to disturb the | 
lence. Imperceptibly the 1 
fusing the air. This bec 
especially when one of the fi 
his pipe; the flare of the ma’ 
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rived, shooting down the cu 
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“Where do they all com¢ 
lated Marshall. | 

“The people? A few live 
camped along in various sm 
are here for the fish.” ~ 

“Doesn’t look as if they 
tonight,’’ he observed, nov 
of silence was broken. | 

At this moment a boy 
dory of venerable history, 
hovering close out to ther 
raised an incomprehensible 

“Hern!” he cried. “Th 

“Herring,” Betsy tan 
“Yes; there they come; | 
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vA Supplied with choice 
of No. 4, No. 5 or No. 6 Shot. 


NOTE-Remington Game Loads are loaded 
exclusively in “‘Nitro Club” Wetproof 
Shells. Wetproof means just what it says. 


Why you do not find the name of the powder 


or the weight on Remington Game Loads 


AN the result of the discoveries 
about powder made in Bridge- 
ort (see the panel at the right) 
‘emington produced the Reming- 
an Game Loads and presented 
1em to American sportsmen in 1922. 


These shells mark two important 
dvances in loaded shells— 


For the first time shells are 
rade to get specific Same—and re- 
eve the sportsman of the burden 
f choosing from among hundreds 
f combinations. 

But even more important: for the 
rst time, the weight of powder is 
djusted to give predetermined ve- 
icity, pattern and penetration. 


* * ** 


There is a Remington Game Load 
pecifically made for every kind of 
mall game hunted in America. 

Remington chooses the powder 
-from the highest quality American 
mokeless Powders. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Remington determines the surest 
and safest velocity, pattern and pen- 
etration for the particular game 
you are going out after. 

Remin§ton tests the powder and 
loads the right amount to give that 
uniform velocity, pattern and pen- 
etration. 

Powder varies—Remington 
Game Loads do not. 

Remin§gton takes the sole respon- 
sibility for the shell complete—the 
powder as well as the rest. 


This is the ballistic chronograph which dis- 
closes the facts about powder. It measures 
velocities to the ten-thousandth of an inch. 


25 Broadway, New York 
Established 1816 


These are the Facts 
disclosed by 
Remington’s Ballistic 
Tests 


A—A given weight of 
the same kind of powder 
doesn’t always give the 
same velocity, pattern or 
penetration. 


B—Powder varies 
batch by batch—even 
the same kind and make. 
One batch, for instance, 
gives a velocity of 925 
feet per second. Another 
may fall as low as 840 
feet per second. 
C—This is nobody’s 
fault. Powder comes 
that way. 


D—The man who buys 
his shells by the weight 
and kind of powder, often 
misses a lot of game, and 
never knows why. 


Irite for Booklet A e 
-““The Complete 
tory of Reming- 
2nGameLoads.’’ 
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THE AUTHORITY IN FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION And CUTLERY 
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Why does Mr. Y. Toy Van of Yunnan 
Road, Shanghai, China, send 9530 


miles to Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
for a diamond? 


Why does a lady from Lansdown Road, Melbourne, Australia— 
a gentleman from Puerta Castilla, Honduras—a mining engineer in 
Johannesburg, South Africa—a sugar planter in Centra, Preston 
Oriente, Cuba—and why do thousands of others in every state of 
the Union and in all quarters of the globe ‘‘buy diamonds direct” 
from Jason Weiler & Sons? 


One word answers all of these questions — VALUE 


Will you buy that diamond for her this Christmas? If you are 
going to make a diamond purchase, whether it be a ring, a bar pin, a 
rich beautiful bracelet or a diamond mounted watch, you will find 
that Jason Weiler & Sons’ immense stock supplied by their long 
established European Agencies in Antwerp, Amsterdam, and London 
will furnish you unlimited seope of selection at a guaranteed saving. 


Write today for Jason Weiler & Sons’ beautifully illustrated Free Catalog. 
It tells all about Diamonds—how they are mined, cut and marketed—how to 


judge, select and buy them. 


It shows all the latest style mountings—and is 


considered an authority on the subject. 


2 Diamonils Di 


from Jason Weiler & Sons of Boston, Mass. 
One of America’s Leading Importers 
For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, of Boston, has been 
one of the leading diamond importing concerns in America selling direct 
by mail to customers and dealers alike—all over the world—and at 
importing prices. Here are several diamond offers—direct to you by 
mail—which clearly demonstrate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


1 carat $145.00 


This one carat diamond is 
of good brilliancy. Mount- 
ed in ladies’ style 14K solid 
gold setting. Order this 
diamond, take it to any 
expert, make any compari- 
sons you wish—if you are 
not entirely satisfied your 
money will be returned at 
once without a quibble. 


Our price direct 
to you $145.00 


Newest style 
Men’s Diamond Ring 
$150.00 


Perfectly cut, blue-white 
diamond of fine brilliancy set 
in a men’s solid 18K white 
gold mounting of Gypsy 
style. A remarkable value. 


PRICES on OTHER 
DIAMOND RINGS 


VY, carat 
¥ carat 
yy, carat 
Yq carat 
1% carats - 
2 carats - 
3 carats - 


Prices vary according tostyle 
of mountings. See our free 
catalog illustrating all the 
latest style Rings, Watches, 
Bracelets, Bar Pins, LaVal- 
lieres, Earrings, etc. 


Ladies’ All Platinum 
iamond Ring 


$3050 


Ladies’ White Gold 
Diamond Ring 


$7500 


Ladies’ All Platinum 
Diamond Ring 


$ 00 Perfectly cut blue-white 
Perfectly cut blue-white dia- 20022 diamond of exceptional 
mond of excellent brilliancy ; , : brilliancy with four smaller 
with four smaller perfectly Perfectly cut, blue-white dia~ perfectly cut, blue-white 


mond of fine brilliancy in 
richly pierced and carved solid 
platinum ring of 
the newest design. 


cut, blue-white diamonds on 
sides. The ring is 18K solid 
white gold, richly pierced and 
carved. 


If desired, rings will be sent to 
any bank you may name or any 
Express Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our diamond 
guarantee for full value for all 
time goes with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 1g 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS”’ 


This book is beautifully il- 
lustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy dia- [} 
monds. Teils how they 4% 
mine, cut and market 7 
diamonds. This 
catalog, showing 
weights, sizes, prices 
and qualities of a Mil- 
lion Dollars’ worth of 
Diamonds, is consid- 
ered an authority. 


diamonds on the sides. The 
Ting is all platinum, beau- 
tifully pierced and | 
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carved. 


JASON WrEmLER & Sons 


Established in 1870 


Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Dept. 61 Weiler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington & Franklin Sts. 


Please mail to my address below the Free Diamond Catalog. 
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“Something’s nibbling,” announced Mar- 
shall suddenly—‘‘very small.” 

“It’s the herring hitting against your 
line,”’ she told him. 

At the same instant the quiet was broken 
by a clatter of oars. Everyone looked ex- 
pectantly toward a man who had dropped 
his oars and snatched vigorously at the 
cuttyhunk hitched to his leg. He arose in 
his boat and began to haul his line in hand 
over hand. For an instant the concourse 
watched him intently. Then, as though at 
a signal, a wild chorus went up from every 
white person present. Some yapped like 
toy terriers, some barked with deep woofs, 
some howled as a dog bays the moon. It 
sounded like a particularly vociferous bench 
show. The Indians were 01 a broad grin. 

““He’s caught a dogfish,”’ chuckled Betsy. 
“Terrible disgrace!”’ 

“How do they know that?’ doubted 
Marshall. 

“‘By the way it acts.” 

The unfortunate fisherman drew his 
prize half over the rail of his boat. The 
creature surveyed him with its derisive 
shark grin, lividly white in the twilight. 
The man hit it with his club, disgustedly 
disengaged it, and dropped it overboard. 

Something telegraphed Marshall gently 
along the line. 

“‘T think one is biting at my hook,” he 
said. “It doesn’t seem to be much of a fish, 
anyway. 

“Strike! Strike!” cried the girl excitedly. 

Marshall struck. Instantly his arm was 
jerked under water and he was almost 
yanked out of the boat. He braced himself 
and hung on, and the boat began to move 
backward as though towed by an engine. 

“Now you haul him right in,” he heard 
the girl saying with a chuckle; and in spite 
of the confusion of the moment his mind 
had leisure to register a serious objection to 
girls who were too confounded competent. 

He braced himself and took control, 
bringing the fish nearer and nearer to the 
top. It darted here and there with incred- 
ible speed, and three or four times all he 
could do was to hang on like grim death 
without gaining an inch. He had a con- 
fused impression of the other boats gather- 
ing more closely about, and resentment 
flashed in and out of his spirit; they might 
have the decency to leave him room. Then 
something swirled four or five feet from the 
boat, and he was drenched, blinded by a 
shower of water. Hastily he cleared his 
eyes. The line was now straight down, and 
a few feet below the surface he gained in the 
clear water his first glimpse of the fish. It 
looked to be half the length of the boat. 
The sheer surprise paralyzed him for an in- 
stant. What could he do with such a piece 
of dynamics when he did get it into the 
boat? He became aware of Betsy holding 
toward him the handle of the gaff. A chorus 
arose from the occupants of the other boats. 

“Up high!” they chanted. 

And then, as he reached the gaff down- 
ward, the huge thing made an unexpected 
roll and dash. The line hung loose in his 
hand! 

“Too bad!” the girl’s voice reached his 
dazed perception. ‘‘He was a good one. 
Try again. You brutalized him—held him 
too tight.” 

‘“What else could I do?”’ growled Mar- 
shall. 

He was not precisely rude in his tone, but 
he had certainly forgotten to be polite in 
the usual Marshall manner. 

“You have to play these fish, even with 
a hand line,” she told him. “Let it run out 
when they take it too strongly, and tire 
aan before you try to bring them to the 

oat.” 

‘“Why didn’t you tell me that?”’ in the 
same tone and voice. 

She chuckled. 

“You were so sure you could haul them 
right in.” 

Marshall threaded on a fresh herring and 
dropped the wabbler overboard. He said 
nothing, but his movements were abrupt. 
The girl chuckled again. 

‘* At least he’s natural,” she said, as if to 
herself. 

4 

UT now, almost simultaneously, three 

other men snatched at the lines tied to 
their legs and arose to their feet. Their thin 
green lines were cutting through the water; 
their boats were surging erratically here 
and there. They knew their business, how- 
ever; and first one, then another lifted his 
fish over the rail to the accompaniment of a 
chorus of ‘“‘Up high!’’ Once in the boat 
the salmon seemed to take a new lease of 
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strokes of their tails until 
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ment, but with a growing tl 
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The exultant cries of “Up hi 
one another at second intern 
tling announcements of the] 
came from all about him. Bu 
inert, untouched, taboo. — 
Of course he did not wish b; 
of these hard-working men wh 
depended on their catch, but 
he felt a primitive resentmer 
new rattling broke forth, and 
able exultation when someh 
“Lost him!” Ee 
“Isn’t it remarkable how 
spoon at all?”’ Betsy was sa} 
be pitch dark down there 
“They certainly don’t 
Marshall grumbled, a gi 
cents of a spoiled child. 
“He’s still natural,” 
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was hunched up in an 
swallow its own tail. 
““No wonder!” she mi 
this exhibit with inter 
on very well, was it? An 


look occasionally.” 
Marshall grimly said n 
a lot of thinking. Hoy 
these things? Why co 
him? Why did she wait 
ning was spoiled, until 
anything? 
_ “It really doesn’t ma’ 
it,” she was saying, “t 
this isn’t at all sporting 
Marshall dropped the 


state of civilization to V 
born precluded his putti 
to a proper use. He vy 
tempered, not only becai 
and because this creat 

at every opportunity, bu! 


of her to refrain! 
thoughts were cut sho 
vigorous strike. 

He landed this fish, tho! 
issue was doubtful. The 
ture was extraordinary. 
it bcred straight down, 
under instruction—snub 


with either the prov 
palms or a pair of gloves. 


wn, was led gently along- 
slipped under. Marshall 
surprised at the strength 
to slide it over the rail. 
’ exclaimed one of the In- 
ened to be near enough to 


eauty! Oh, a monster!” 
e whole forward part of the 


; 

1p; we may as well go in,” 
phosphorescence has come, 
_in, it is useless.” 

,e other boats, again silent, 
aling away, blending in the 
of the shore. one 

n took the oars. His irrita- 
yaporated. In the intensity 
ie had worked it out of his 
room for the entrance of a 
on over the great fish, at 
ed with satisfaction from 


xe inclosure of the boom at 
she others already arrived. 
from the net frames cast a 
over the float. The latter 
literally covered with fish 
1 was bending. 

” called Betsy before they 
: float. 

, Miss Betsy, pretty good,”’ 
‘ith an obvious satisfaction 
yoice. ‘There’s twenty-five 
ree of us, and all springs. 
ake out?” 

”’ she replied cheerfully. 

= silence fell. 

ed X. Anaxagoras at last 


ad to herself. 

xe getting the jump on 
armured confidentially to 
at once the young man felt 
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himself included in a comfortable con- 
spa “Don’t go alongside for a sec- 
on ” 


““What’s the matter?” queried Tom after 
a moment. 

“Nothing’s the matter,’ said Betsy su- 
perbly. ‘‘Now draw up’’—to Marshall. 
“‘Get your minnows out of the way. We 
go in for quality, not quantity.” 

The boat sidled up to the float. Tom 
plucked the lantern fromits nail. Its light 


swept across the noble fish laid out in rows. | 


They were big fine salmon, running from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds each in 
weight; but with an inner leap of barbaric 
triumph Marshall realized that his own 
prize was larger than any of them. 

“Jumping Moses!’’ Tom was exclaim- 
ing. ‘Come here, Sid, and take a look at 
this!”’ 

Astonishment, admiration, speculation, 
scales produced. Fifty-five pounds. About 
the biggest spring ever taken here. Mar- 
shall discovered himself most unexpectedly 
the hero of a small triumph; and still more 
unexpectedly he found Betsy playing it up 
to extract the last drop of credit. At length 
Tom, whetting his butcher knife, addressed 
himself to the labor of cleaning the catch. 
X. Anaxagoras leaned against one of the 
posts, watching. Betsy and Marshall went 
aboard. She turned to him. 

“We certainly put it all over them, 
didn’t we?”’ she congratulated. ‘‘Put her 
there, partner!”’ 

And he shook her hand. Just before he 
later dropped asleep, that moment of en- 
thusiasm welled up in him again. Not a 
bad little scout at all, was his drowsy 
thought of her. But it must be pointed out 
that his reasoning faculties were then al- 
most in abeyance. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of stories 
by Mr. White. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 


MY CRYSTAL BALL 


(Continued from Page 34) 
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our blunders, and always 
ts who have been defrauded 
ze which would have made 
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little of the miracle about 
3. Read the story of the 
who has arrived at the pin- 
wide recognition, and it is 
luck played any major part 
sult. To ride on the band 
t first climb into it. The 
nore slowly, and is conse- 
0 overtake. 

‘but realize that the influ- 
d towards success or failure 
.e silent forces of life, grind- 
and inexorably the certain 
re the powerful fatalities of 


sipline is paid for sooner or 
ssing in the home and in the 
t of it hits us like a boom- 
sally forth into the world, 
»bjects facing the struggle, 
ped and imperfectly pre- 
T we receive this discipline 
youth or tragically through 
Ip in our old age, we shall all 
quire it, somehow or some- 
ands of life cease to trickle. 
ie younger generation seem 
habit of thinking. Knowl- 
2d through bromidic pills. 
to be run after the fashion 
vasher. All process is to be 
a button is pressed and the 
‘tin motion. No individual 
x<pected. We rock ourselves 
the work, either mental or 
ng done for us. We suffer 
‘trition of our morale, while 
scious that our potentiali- 
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longer any desire to learn. 
that little education which 
p through. Our speech may 
, but what about the ideas 
id give utterance? Weare 
ore business, the surest 
ut ourselves out of busi- 


can be no such thing as 
lished separately. Em- 
Moyes in order to produce 


effectively and efficiently must labor hand 
and hand, heart and brain together. It 
must be a partnership of give and take. 


Not once but many times during the war 
and after the Armistice I traveled over the 
territory which has become popularly desig- 
nated as Devastated France. Much has 
been said of it, much has been read of it. 
In many minds the impression exists that 
practically the whole of France was laid 
waste, whereas though the destruction was 
almost complete in eight departments, and 
though fighting occurred in two more, the 
fact remains that in addition there were 
seventy-seven which were never affected 
except by the increasing prosperity due to 
the expenditures of the Allies and of the 
various organizations which either passed 
through or occupied them. 

It is perhaps fair to note in this connec- 
tion that much damage was caused by the 
Allied guns. And the fact that the valuable 
resources of those rich provinces, Alsace 
and Lorraine, have been added to the map 
of France must not be underestimated. 
In the beginning it was claimed that 25 per 
cent of the economic wealth of the country 
had been destroyed by the enemy. Later 
this statement was found to be considerably 
exaggerated, until it has been admitted by 
the French themselves that it has not ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent. 

The official reports of the French savings 
banks have frequently attested that never 
have the deposits in them been so large as 
during the war and after it. 

By encouraging the German codperation 
almost at the outset, Belgium was rapidly 
rebuilt, but for one reason and another this 
work in France moved more slowly. 

The amount contributed from this coun- 
try for this restoration has already reached 
an unprecedented total. Miss Anne Mor- 
gan and Mrs. A. M. Dike have worked 
unceasingly and with unflagging zeal to 
rebuild more than one hundred villages in 
the Aisne, to provide the peasants with 
tractors and farming implements, to re- 
construct homes, to teach hygienic and do- 
mestic science; in fact, to raise the general 
standard of living throughout the area in 
which they have so indefatigably operated. 

Unluckily the Germans who remained in 
the vicinity during the early days of this 
agricultural aid in the Aisne benefited sev- 
eral times from a generosity which was not 
intended. On one occasion when they were 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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The Children’s Choice 
For Breakfast 


Whole Grains Made Delightful 


Perhaps every child would choose Quaker Puffed Wheat 
or Quaker Puffed Rice if offered his choice, for no other 
cereal foodinexistencecompareswiththese fascinating puffs. 


No other process ever made such delightful cereal 
dainties. Each grain is a food confection. Children revel 
in them. 


In Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat the food cells are 


broken for easy digestion. The whole grain elements are 
fitted to nourish. 


Who!e wheat supplies twelve minerals which a growing 
child must have. Also, their need of bran. Milk supplies 
the three vitamines. 


So, serve Quaker Puffed Wheat and make whole wheat 
a delight. 


Give them Quaker Puffed Rice in their bowls of milk— 
rice grains puffed to flaky morsels with a taste like toasted 
nuts. Mix with fruit, or serve . 
with melted butter poured over 
them, like popcorn. Puffed 
Rice candy is famous the 
country over. Try this charm- 
ing confection. 


In these ways children will, 
be better fed. They will omit 
foods not so good and eat these 
supreme foods instead. 


team Exploded 
PStines Normal Size 


se 


Serve them often. 


The Quaker Oals Ompany 
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Before putting a new battery in your car, 
get the price of the Exide at the nearest 
Exide Service Station 


Look for this sign. Wher- 


ever you see it you can get 
a new Exide for your car 
or competent repair work 


Jon any make of battery. 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR) SY Oe 
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arice. This might be im- 
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(¢ was turned, until my 
ere greeted with a thun- 
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I have always claimed that the one al- 
liance which would really prove a steadying 
hand at the international helm is that be- 
tween our two great Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Even if we do not love each other, we 
should respect each other and become sen- 
sible working partners. To keep us apart, to 
sow discord between us, to inspire us mu- 
tually with envy and malice, is, of course, 
the policy of the nations which dread the 
effect of such a unity as I describe. Their 
one desire is to separate us. Their one fear 
is that we shall come together. 

However, if the common sense of these 
two powerful countries registers sufficiently 
we shall sooner or later be able to radio our 
joint judgment and our determination to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 

The Anglo-Saxons may be cold and 
calculating, they may be callous, they may 
be stolid, yet they are as a rule safe bets, 
and at moments when reason should prevail 
are not apt to lose their moral balance or 
indulge in emotions which are senseless 
and unremunerative. 

And how have the Russians fared in the 
memory of those friends and allies with 
whom they had cast their lot during those 
first years of the war? 

Do we find even a reflex of appreciation 
of what they did in those early days when 
they put up that splendid fight along the 
Eastern Front and when they drove the 
wedge into the enemy’s army thus forcing 
a division of its strength and diverting its 
forcefulness of attack? 


Presidential Politics 


How many now pay tribute to those dis- 
integrated and straggling legions which 
fought on and on, month after month, un- 
shod, unclothed and unfed, thousands of 
human beings the echo of whose misery was 
never even heard beyond their own frontier? 

Without weapons of war, without muni- 
tions for defense, they bravely struggled, 
betrayed by their friends and slaughtered 
by their foes. 

Was it any wonder that at last when 
falling by the way from sheer cold and 
hunger that they yielded to the subtle per- 
suasion of those who at least promised them 
the security of bread and shelter? 

The debt to the Russian people remains 
nevertheless inscribed upon the pages of 
history, crying aloud for a moral liquida- 
tion while rank injustice prevents even its 
acknowledgment. Yet there can be no such 
thing as oblivion for that nation which has 
laid down its life for its friends. 

It was not until the presidential cam- 
paign of 1920 that I was literally flung into 
the new experiences of a political conven- 
tion. To attend as a spectator and to at- 
tend as a delegate are widely different. I 
had frequently been present as the former, 
but it was not until I had been selected to 
go to the Democratic convention as one 
of the delegates at large from the Empire 
State, my running mate being Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, that I realized the im- 
portance and the interest of actually sitting 
on the floor of a convention and of casting 
a vote. 

The beautiful city of San Francisco had 
been selected as the place where our con- 
vention would be held. The time was the 
end of June, and nothing could have been 
more delightful than the journey across the 
continent or our cordial reception by the 
townspeople upon arrival. Every conceiv- 
able thing had been planned for our com- 
fort. Every possible arrangement had been 
made for our pleasure. 

The convention hall itself was a model in 
all respects—the seating capacity ample, 
the ventilation perfect and the machinery 
most excellent. No words of appreciation 
would be excessive so far as San Francisco 
was concerned. The crowds were very 
great, but the skilled handling of them 
robbed us of their realization. 

I had previously been appointed a mem- 
ber of the executive body of the National 
Committee, therefore I filled two offices. 
For this reason I had gone a few days 
ahead of the general delegation, as I an- 
ticipated some preliminary meetings of the 
executive body. This gave me a little time 
in which to get my bearings. I felt at a 
glance that I was to be vastly edified and 
amused, for from the outset incidents were 
not lacking to feed a sense of humor. 

On entering the lobby of my hotel I was 
confronted by a large poster of a conspic- 
uous candidate, the Hon. Mitchell Palmer, 
taken in the familiar pose of the old doctor 
who with raised finger claimed he was the 
purveyor cf universal remedies. 
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For better organization 


of your day— 


HE business does not pay you 


for hand and foot work alone. 
Think. Then get your thinking 


put into action. 


added responsibility. 
You will profit from 
a mind freed for con- 
structive work. 


Dictate to The Dictaphone full 
instructions for handling that desk- 
cluttering routine. The Dictaphone 
will take them any time—1in or out 
of hours. Your stenographer then 
becomes a secretary to play her part 


in directing details—in collecting 


data necessary for tomorrow’s de- 


cisions or action. 


Your time is freed for construc- 


INCLUDED AMONG 
USERS 
Metropolitan Life 
New York Central R. R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
R.R. 


Texas Oil Co. 

National City Bank 

S. W. Straus & Co. 

Travelers’ Insurance Co. 

Lever Bros. (Luxand Lifebuoy) 

Southern Pacific R. R. 

California Packing Corp. 

Q. R. S. Music Roll Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Oo 


Post Office Department 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Ingersoll Rand, Ltd. 


Let The Dictaphone demon- 
strate its varied usefulness to 
you. We will gladly install one 
in your office and give you and 
your stenographer the simple 
instructions for its use. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CODE BENTLEY 


ters will surprise you. 


natural, 


DicrarpHone New York 


tive effort that requires work-day 
thought — conference — perhaps 
time spent away from the office. 


And The Dictaphone taken let- 


They are 


word records of personal conversa- 
tions you hold through The Dicta- 


phone mouthpiece —with all your 


most forceful terms of 


thought and expression. 
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ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 


HE six million 

American Pulleys 
in use in this and 
other countries attest 
the kind of service 
that may be expected 
of them. 


Te say that the “American” Pressed Steel 
Hanger is strong and easy of alignment is 
merely to state facts which are to be expected 
in a product which the Company is willing to 
offer over its name and to sell as a companion 
to the ‘“‘American”’ Pulley. The achievement of 
our engineers rests upon accomplishments far 
in advance of facts of elemental mechanics. 
““American’”’ Hangers are rigid to withstand 
vibration and they are so graceful and pleasing 
to the eye as to afford a welcome improvement 
in the appearance of any shop. This is part of 
our achievement in steel hanger design. 


Like every other ‘‘American” product, this 
hanger carries with it the guarantee of The 
American Pulley Company—a guarantee as 
comprehensive as that back of American Pressed 
Steel Pulleys. 


It will be well worth your while to send for a 
special folder that describes in greater detail the 
new American Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers. 


The American Pulley Company 


N 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 


Pulleys, Steel Sash Pulleys, Pressed 


Steel Shaft Hangers, and 
Pressed Steel Shapes 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For complete list of distributors, 
see MacRae’s Blue Book 
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When I read the literature which Mr. 
Palmer’s boosters were vigorously distrib- 
uting I found it quite logical that he had 
copied the doctor, even to a pose. 

No one seemed to have any definite idea 
as to who would prove the best man to rule 
the United States, for everyone was busily 
engaged in guessing as to which man ran 
the most likely chance of being elected 
were he nominated. 

I satirically suggested that under these 
circumstances, as he then seemed the na- 
tion’s hero, the name of Babe Ruth, base- 
ball’s home-run king, should not be lightly 
overlooked. 

I found that we were rich in candidates. 
Never before had I imagined that there 
were so many citizens who wished to be 
President. They popped up from every 
section and from every state. One thing 
these gentlemen all seemed to share in com- 
mon—they were invariably presented by 
their sponsors as men whose private lives 
were pure and spotless. It was a consoling 
thought that the standard of domestic life 
was so high and that we belonged to a coun- 
try in which marital virtue seemed so invul- 
nerable. 

For days we listened to orations, for days 
we cast the ballot. I began to think that 
the Democratic Party had too many men 
of noble achievement and of Christian 
character. We were embarrassed by our 
riches. So it was a considerable relief when 
the victim of our final choice was the Hon. 
James Cox, of Ohio, who bravely buckled 
on his armor and sallied forth to battle, 
the forlorn hope in a campaign which was 
doomed to defeat. 

A sinister influence seemed to emanate 
from a life-size portrait of President Wood- 
row Wilson, which hung above the ros- 
trum. It was badly painted but admirably 
lighted. The face had a mocking expres- 
sion, the lines were hard, the eyes were 
staring. It was a haunting thing, that por- 
trait. One seemed forced to look at it and 
to be pursued by it. How far this picture 
was responsible for some of our waverings 
I have never been able to determine. 

It made me think of a little boy who, 
having been taken to see some great dis- 
play of fireworks, gave a certain evidence 
of nervousness. He was asked whether he 
was afraid and answered, ‘‘ Not exactly, but 
it makes my skin jerk.” I am inclined to 
think that something made our skins jerk. 
Was it this Wilson portrait? I wonder. 


Humor at a Premium 


Everything was debated. We had some 
great orators and listened with a rare en- 
joyment to such men as Cummings and 
Cockran and Bryan, although our friend, 
the Hon. William Jennings Bryan, did not 
score as in former conventions. He had 
been hoisted by his own petard. His audi- 
ence could not applaud on soft drinks. 
Upon previous similar occasions they had 
been warmed up. They had come in a 
genial and admiring attitude, but it was 
too much to expect that near-beer or pop 
would produce any great enthusiasm over 
catch phrases or over illogical arguments. 

Cruel as it may seem, the man who had 
always proved a spellbinder fell flat, and 
William Jennings Bryan, who for years had 
dominated every Democratic convention, 
was listened to in a spirit of inertia and was 
discounted as a force which had been spent. 

It was in the lobbies of the hotels that 
one received the most accurate slant as to 
what the people were really feeling. 

My chief performance seemed to be that 
of giving copy to the press. I was sorry for 
the poor news seekers in this arid valley. 
The drinks taken on the quiet as ordered by 
the army of family physicians produced a 
strange effect. They seemed to induce mel- 
ancholia rather than’cheerfulness. FEvery- 
one was more or less enveloped in gloom. 
Laughs were rare. Impulses of hilarity were 
restrained. 

Bad jokes, even, were hailed as life- 
savers. The members of the newspaper 
fraternity would fall upon me pleadingly 
for just one story, for just one bit of news 
which might enliven their columns. It was 
generally the unexpected which furnished 
the material. 

One night after an eloquent lady had 
proclaimed her views as a strict prohibi- 
tionist she challenged the audience to bear 
her out in the statement that to the dis- 
grace of American manhood the breath of 
nearly every man she met at the conven- 
tion reeked with the smell of whisky, espe- 
cially as they gathered in the corridors of 
the hotels. 


Nove 
i i 
That evening I was i 
asked for my experien 
replied that I had no e 
I had never smelled a 
“Does that mean,” e 
locutor, ‘‘that you di 
made by the lady orator 
“T deny nothing,” ms 
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“For a very simple reas 
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reputation of being the eo 
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State of New York, the nati 
man being my very : 
friend the Hon. Norm 
falo, New York. Wes 
1924, when a new electi 
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over that instead of 
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Canada and back ove: 
cific. I was well rewa: 
is magnificent, comparin: 
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spot than Lake Louise, © 
worth the journey. Fron 
eastward one marvels at t 
the Canadians. They are; 
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Had it not been tha 
by mosquitoes in the hie 
would have been delightfv 
sects seemed to us so large, 
so persistent in attack the 
to believe that they are so 
exceeding in strength and 
of the species with which 
familiar. 

I am told by my frie 
Arctic explorer Vilhjalmur 
mosquitoes at certain seas 
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North. 
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wrote his emotions at si 
them afterwards. ‘ 
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ing to him were his two yo 
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The Art of Assortment 


Another Typical Piece 
from the Variety Box 
CHOCOLATE COVERED CHERRIES 


Cherries grow in many lands, but Italy 
produces the best for candy-making. So, 
the cherries for Norris candies are 
brought from Italy. 

Each cherry—a veritable ruby, plump 
with luscious richness —is first pitted and 
then encased in a velvety sugar-fondant; 
this in turn is sealed in finest chocolate. 
As the juice of the cherry meets the 
sugar of the fondant, a wondrously 
delectable cordial is formed, in which 
the cherry finally is served. 

Never were the riches of nature more 
happily enhanced by the artistry of man 
than in this rare confection. 


Kee NG that sophisticated candy lovers want not only ex- 
quisitely confected individual pieces, but an arrangement of 
such pieces with contrasts of flavor and of composition, Norris 
created this marvelous Variety Box. 


In it are exemplified the two sister arts of the master confec- 
tioner—the art of candy-making and the art of candy assortment. 


It is hard to tell whether the delight of the recipient of a Norris 
Variety Box arises the more from the delectable qualities of the 
individual pieces or from the succession of thrills that come with 
the contrast of each piece with every other. 


The proportion of the ever-coveted nut centers and fruit centers 
is surprisingly high—as a reference to the “table of contents,” 
given below, will show. 

A Norris Variety Box is a graceful remembrance at Thanks- 
giving. A special Thanksgiving wrapper encloses the box for 
seasonal gift making. 

And when making up your Christmas lists, remember that the 
Variety Box is the gift candy par excellence. 


NORRIS, INc., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Chicago Branch: 589 E. Illinois Street 


These candies are included in the Variety Box (1, 2, 3, and 5 lbs.) 


Sy 
Chocolate- Chocolate- Marshmallows Maple Walnut 
Covered Fruits Covered Centers Cream Brazil Nut eciea eer 
; &e Brazil Nut Truffle Caramels 
Cherries Raisins Double Almonds Double Mints Wantlia Nut 
Pineapples Lemon Rolls Sirrons ; Chocolate a | 
Coup de Fraise Almond Butter Brittle Apricot Creams x 
(block tin cup) Almond Truffles Honey Pecan Nougat Pistachio Nougat 


NORRIS, Inc., ATLANTA, GA. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for a 1-lb. Variety Box 


If your dealer hasn’t NORRIS Candies yet, send us $1.50 for 
a full pound Variety Box prepaid to any part of the U. S., 
and shipped the day order is received. Kindly give dealer’s \ 


Name 


name, Use this convenient coupon. 
Address 
Ci ze s 
: oD Samra | il 
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"Tis a pleasure to deal—when the cards are 
‘‘Bicycles.’’ For among the four qualities which 
have made them famous is that of 
Perfect Finish—Ideal Slip 

The other three qualities equally essential to 
complete satisfaction, and all developed to the 
highest degree in Bicycles, are: 

Big indexes—prevent mistakes in playing. 

Scientifically designed backs—easy on 
the eyes. 


Flexibility without cracking—longer wear. 
You can not get Bicycle superiority for less than the Bicycle price. 


Wear considered, Bicycles really cost less than cheaper cards. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Broadcasting Station WSAI 
Broadcasts every Tuesday and 
Thursday, 8 p. m., Saturday, j 
10 p.m. Wave length, 309 meters. 


FAMOUS iru 


MAN Cay 


C 


ff MAN-CHU 
The fascinating Chinese game 
with Foster’s famous rules. 144 
cards (3 colors, gold edges, 
dragon back), 120 counters and 
rule book in attractive telescope 
case. At your dealer’s or post- 


an 
\G \ 
war \ 
at) 


Books for Card Players 


Complete rules and instructions for playing 
Auction, Five Hundred, Cribbage, Pinochle, 
Solitaire and Pitch—6c postpaid. 

If you play any one of the above games you 
will find this book of great value in improving 
your play and insettling disputed points. Other 
books of interest to card players are listed in 
the coupon. Check what you want. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. A-2 
Please send the books checked. 
How to Play Auction Bridge— 
teaches every detail of the game. .10c 
The Official Rules of all Card 
Games—300 games, 250 pages. . 20c 
Fortune Telling—with regular 


paid $3. 


Card Tricks—feats of magic...... 
Entertaining with Cards—every- 


thing from invitation to menu... 6c 
Card Stunts for Kiddies—build- 

ing, puzzles, cut-outs, etc., etc.... 6c 
Six Popular Card Games....... 6c | 


All seven books—50c 


Name. 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
author has to give is of less consequence 
than how he gives it. 

The eternal triangle has served its day in 
every country of the globe except in France. 
There adultery still reigns as the favorite 
theme. 

Unhappily, when the French dramatists 
do strike out for something different, they 
are apt to plunge either into morbidness or 
to indulge in dialogue which would make 
even a Rabelais blush. 

There is no Ruhr to be seized in art, and 
the dramatists of the enemy countries will 
roam at will in the theaters of the world. 
With a view to studying the literary output 
in Central Europe I journeyed some three 
thousand miles in an automobile, saw many 
authors and talked to many publishers. 
My wanderings gave me an opportunity of 
studying the economic condition in Ger- 
many at first hand. At all events, I was 


| able to form an individual opinion which 


has prevented me ever since from being 


| hoodwinked by investigators or by journal- 


ists whose opinions were packed in their 
suitcases before they started out to form 
them. 

Probably there is no other word so abused 
in our vocabulary as “propaganda.” It 
should be relegated once and for all to the 


| archives. Whenever anyone states or writes 
| his honest conviction, then the opposite 


side invariably hurls forth the suggestion of 
propaganda. It has become a manacle upon 
the public mind which would throttle and 


‘blind truth. It is high time that it should 


be done away with and that the after-war 
conditions should be viewed face to face. 
We have been victims of political hokum 
long enough. We have been told what to 
think. We have had rings in our noses as 
we have been led to the study of contem- 
porary misstatements. We have been ex- 
ploited by every nation in turn. We have 
received and listened to representatives 
from every country. We have had foreign 
bankers send us their juggled statistics, we 
have had foreign statesmen present their 
ae as though we were a nation of imbe- 
ciles. 

If our land has never been the center of 
any physical disturbance, nevertheless since 
1914 it has been the dumping ground of the 
political intrigues of Europe. We have 
been asked to declare ourselves. We have 
been asked to keep silent. We have been 
urged to activity. We have been influenced 
to inertia. We have been insulted and we 
have been cajoled. We have been wooed 
until we have rejected the suitor; we have 
been excoriated when once he was shown 
the door. 


Dangerous Partnership 


It is high time that the American people 
should remember a few home truths and 
that we should refuse to become partners 
with a militarism which is still stalking un- 
checked under the pretense of national 
needs and of international justice. 

The day for sophistries and sentiment 
should be over. What is needed in the 
world is economic production and not mili- 
tary occupation. Business men and not poli- 
ticians should direct international policy. 

France and Germany should become in- 
dustrial partners. Their only mutual pro- 
tection lies in mutual trading. “‘ Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 
Storehouses filled with merchandise will 


| prove a better guaranty than arsenals bulg- 


ing with ammunition. 

But even as individuals become bored 
when a tale of woe is too often poured into 
their ears, so will the Anglo-Saxons become 
bored if they are eternally asked to listen 
to the grievances of their neighbors. And 
just as private doors are finally closed to 
private bores, I predict that it will not be 
long before our national gates will close 
with a dull thud upon those who are wear- 
ing out our patience and our forbearance. 
There is no surer way of turning a friend 
into a foe than by lending him money in his 
distress, which he conveniently forgets to 
repay. 

The war of 1914 has been fought and won. 
Peace is being fought and is not yet won. 
Instead of sending statesmen and generals 
from one country to another, instead of 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


ludicrous to the uninitiated. Horse racing 
is not very exciting if one does not hold a 
pari-mutuel ticket. But to find interest and 
excitement, which means to find enjoyment, 
in a boxing contest requires no knowledge 
of the Marquis of Queensberry Rules on 


the part of the spectator. Everyone under- | 


stands a fight. 


Perhaps, indeed, it is the latent cave 


man or eave woman in us which so stirs us | 
to excitement when we behold a boxing | 


match; but the final decision in this case 
must rest with the anthropologists. If this 
be so, and our instincts are roused by the 


sight of wild brutality, of lust and bitter | 
hate, then our instincts are being deli- | 


ciously fooled by the modern boxers. For 


there is neither wild brutality nor a lust for | 


blood nor any bitter hatred in the fighting 
industry. There may be a lust for money 
present; but, after all, that is why fighting 
is an industry. 

An erroneous idea, cherished by a mi- 


nority, is that boxing is almost on the moral | 
level with the ancient gladiatorial combats | 


or with feeding martyrs to the lions. The 
entertainers of this theory imagine—for 
surely they have never witnessed a modern 
boxing match—that the men enter the 
ring in a state of simmering fury, hating 
each other with an abandon that is super- 
lative. 

And then—well, what might you expect 
to happen when such maddened enemies 
are turned loose one against the other? 


Painless Knock-Outs 


But I am acquainted with two profes- 
sional fighters who were born and reared 
in the same town, were inseparable pals 
all through their boyhood and, both desir- 
ing to enter pugilism, trained together at 
the same gymnasium. A short time ago it 
happened that these two boys were matched 
to fight each other. It was a six-round 
preliminary; but it was a rip-roaring fight 
all the way, the sort of slam-bang contest 
which makes the spectators stand on their 
chairs. At the end of the bout the judges 
agreed that it was a draw, and the fighters 
left the ring amid the approving cheers of 
the crowd. I followed them into the dress- 
ing room. 

“Well, Jim,’ said one, with his arm 
about the other’s shoulder, “‘I’m glad we 
put up a good scrap. That means we'll 
get a chance to meet in a return bout and 
pull down more dough.” 

“Yeh,” agreed the other. “You know, 
Bill, I sure thought you had me there in the 
fourth round wheh you had me hanging on 
the ropes.” 

Bill sighed regretfully. 

“T tried; but T just couldn’t get over the 
finishing punch.” 

‘*Better luck next time,” 
“Only I wish it to me.’ 

That is one instance of the bitter hatred 
which usually exists between opposing 
fighters. Either the men are total stran- 
gers and therefore are not particularly in- 
terested in each other, excepting from 
a business standpoint, or, if they are ac- 
quainted, they are nearly always friendly. 
But friendly or not, they fight the best they 
know how, for their pugilistic existence de- 
pends on each and every showing they 
make. 

Even the knock-out blow, particularly 
the one to the jaw, which renders the recip- 
ient completely unconscious, is without any 
injurious aftermath. It is as painless as an 
anesthetic. I have been induced to slum- 
ber by this method a number of times, so 
I know whereof I speak. The victim sees 
a large white sun approaching with mon- 
strous rapidity and, pari passu, growing to 
an unbelievable hugeness. When he awakes, 
perhaps thirty seconds later, he is ready 
and willing to continue the fight, though 
he is, according to the rules, twenty sec- 
onds too late. 

The knock-out blow of this type is en- 
tirely mental, its effect being produced by 
the sudden jarring of the nerve centers of 
the brain. To show what little physical 
effect it has, I shall repeat a story told to 
me by Mr. Joseph F. Hagan, whom the 
reader will probably more readily recog- 
nize by the name under which he fought— 
Philadelphia Jack O’Brien. He said: 

“T was fighting one night in Brooklyn, 
about twenty-five years ago, and in the 
second round of the ten-round bout my 

(Continued on Page 101) 


grinned Jim. 
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Maintaining the Fastest 
Railroad Schedule 
with Consolidation Coal 


55% miles in 55 minutes! 


This is the schedule maintained by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad between Camden, 
N. J., and Atlantic City, regularly, day in and 
day out, month after month. It is the fastest train 
schedule in the United States. 


To make this run on schedule day after day, 
the Philadelphia and Reading depends on Con- 
solidation Clean Coal. 


From its 95 bituminous mines in districts in 5 
great coal producing states, The Consolidation 
Coal Company supplies clean coal of maximum 
fuel value to scores of companies which make 
American industry great. 


THE CONSOU DATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New ‘York City 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust,B 
CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Unio 
NORFOLK, VA. Nat’ 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
Rerite Offices 5 LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq 
GENOA, ITALY 10-Via 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Me 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Compan 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 


Sales Agents ) 
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order of their importance to the semifinal; | 
and after the semifinal, the main event. 

The services of the preliminary fighters 
can be secured for a song—and I do not 
mean a song like the ditty about bananas. 
Many of them are willing to fight for noth- 
ing but the glory in it, or because they love 
to fight, or because it is the only way for 
them to get a start in the game. If these 
fighters hope to show again they, must 
either have merit or they must be scream- 
ingly funny; in other words, they must | 
please the spectators. 

Some fighters who are actually devoid of 
merit are engaged again and again merely 
because they can make the fanslaugh. They 
are not intentionally funny—the knowing 
fan will turn thumbs down on the fighter 
who is not grimly serious in the ring; but 
some of these third-raters are funny in spite 
of themselves. A few years ago, in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, I saw a bout between two 
negro fighters. The boxing style of one of 
them brought continued roars of laughter 
from the fans. Crouching so low that he 
was practically on his haunches, protruding 
his nether lip in what might be construed 
as grimness, popping his eyes fiercely and 
flailing his long arms, he reminded one very 
much of his anthropoid ancestor. He was 
beaten in this bout, but he was engaged for 
the next show; and worsted again and 
again, yet he was repeatedly engaged. He 
is probably still performing locally—if he 
has not yet learned how to stand up and 
fight with a straight face. 


Comedians in the Ring 


A short time ago, at the Hollywood 
Stadium, I saw a bout in which one of the 
participants was indeed a physical freak. 
Although he was only a bantamweight, 
scaling about 118 pounds, he was as tall as 
the average middleweight, with arms and 
legs as long. Really he was so thin that 
he seemed to be seen always in profile, He 
towered above his normally short and 
stocky opponent, and when they fell into 
a clinch we could readily visualize our 
friends Mutt and Jeff. The fans delighted 
themselves with cheering him on by the 
name of Beany; but the grand farcical 
climax developed when, in a clinch, he 
swung a free arm about his opponent and 
hit himself in the back! Incidentally, this 
boy had merit as well as being funny, for 
he won his bout handily; and he may go 
far in his profession if he does not knock 
himself out with one of his own kidney 
punches. 

Entertainment is the chief concern of the 
fighting industry, and in Ring Number 
Three of our circus, humor plays an impor- 
tant rdle. That is why, particularly in the 
South, each program usually lists a battle 
royal—four to eight men, wearing heavily 
padded gloves or wielding stuffed cloth 
clubs, blindfolded and turned loose against 
each other for a round or two. 

But if humor is the hors d’ceuvre of these 
programs real fighting merit is the piéce 
de résistance. By it alone can the fighter 
rise to semifinalist and to principal of a 
main event; and until he achieves the 
highest local honors he cannot graduate 
from small-time boxing. 

The first preliminary boys, then, receive 
nothing, or perhaps five or ten dollars for 
their services. The semifinalists split a 
purse of from fifty to $100, and often less. 
The men of the main event either take their 
chance on a percentage of the house or 
require a guaranty like their big brothers. 
A well-known and popular main-eventer 
may receive from $100 to $1000 for a fight, 
and sometimes more than $1000 if he isa 
good drawing card and is able to attract 
an unusual amount of people to the club. 
A few of these men earn upwards of $10,- 
000 a year, their managerial commissions 
reducing it by one-quarter or one-third. 
Therefore, if they go no higher in their pro- 
fession, or slide back too soon—as most of 
them do—they can realize about $40,000 
or $50,000 during the seven or eight years 
of their fighting life. And it might be added 
that of all classes of fighters these men are 
most likely to save something of their earn- 
ings against the day when they can no 
longer fight. They are usually married men 
with families, their interests, social and 
business, centered in a limited locality; 
and their success is not so dazzling that it 
affects them as greater success does their 
more glorified superiors. 

Behold, now, Ring Number Two, which is 
situated in the vicinity of New York City. 

This is the middle ground of the fighting 
industry. Among its performers you will | 
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Here are the Vital points 
to Lubricate on a Ford 


New high pressure lubricating system forces 
in lubricant under 500-pound pressure 


HAT is the cause of most Ford repairs—violent 
jerks and chatters—the. br-r-r-r of rear axles? 
A recent survey showed that 80% of all repairs on 
moving parts comes from one cause—lack of proper 


lubrication. 


Most Ford drivers keep their motors oiled. 


But the hard-wearing chassis bearings are neglected. 


The reason is they’re hard to get at. 


repairs that could be avoided. 


Now it is as easy to lu- 
bricate your rear axles, 
drive shaft, universal 
joint, steering gear, etc., 
as to put oil in your 
Ford engine. Get the 
new Alemite High Pres- 
sure Lubricating System 
for Fords. It will double 
the life of your chassis. 
For it stops the hidden 
wear that causes rear 
axle troubles. 


The Alemite System 
does away with grease 
cups. A hollow fitting 
with a cross-pin, as shown 
on right, goes on every 
bearing. The Alemite 
compressor locks on to 
these fittings with a 
quarter turn of the bay- 
onet coupling. Then an 
easy twist of the handle 
forces the lubricant into 


the heart of the bearing 
under 500-pound pres- 
sure. In 5 minutes you 
can lubricate every 
point on your car. Use 
it every 500 miles. 


Nearly 4,000,000 cars are al- 
ready equipped with Alemite. 
It is standard equipment on 
most well-known automo- 
biles, for it makes chassis 
lubrication easy and sure. 


Today you can get this 
same system for your Ford. 
Low priced, easy to put on. 
You can install it yourself in 
10 minutes. 


The cost is but $3.99 com- 
plete. It will save you 5 times 
this cost in repairs in one year. 
Get it today from almost 
any dealer. But if more con- 
venient, use the coupon and 
we'll send your set direct with 
full directions for installing. 
Send no money. You pay the 
postman on delivery. 


Compressor y 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


Oil or Grease 


With the Alemite 
System you can 
use either oil or 
grease. But for best 
results we recom- 
mend Alemite Lu- 
bricant—a pure so- 
lidified oil especially 

adapted for our sys- 
) tem—has all the 
virtues of oil, but 
is solid enough to 
“stay put.” 
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Send no money 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| bricating System for Fords. 
| $3.99 on delivery. 

| Name . eee Be 
| Address_ 

City and State 


| Dealer’s Name peek 5.4, 


Please send me your new Alemite High Pressure Lu- | 


I will pay the postman 
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VICTOR 


Standard Adding Machine 


Standard Oil Company uses 
Victor Adding Machines 


f. o. b. Chicago 


“Figures never lie- WHAT? 


Oh Nee 


International Harvester 
Company 
Standard Oil Company 
National Biscuit Company 
The Studebaker Corporation 
S. S. Kresge Company 
Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company 
Southern Pacific Railroad 
Carnegie Steel Company 
American Steel & Wire 
Company 
State of Michigan, 

30 Institutions 


Your judgment in buying a 
Victor is confirmed by these 
and other well-known users. 


6 RS § Os 


SALESMEN: A few excellent op- 
portunities in our selling organiza- 
tion for men of exceptional ability. 


OULD you enter a courtroom to- 
(es and swear to the accuracy of 

figures and records within your 
business? Financial, sales, stock and 
other vital records? 


Errors creep into figure work in every 
business. Though often later corrected, 
they frequently go undiscovered until 
serious results have occurred — ill-ad- 
vised decisions, impairment of customer 
good-will, or direct loss of profit. 


At the small cost of $100—less 
than five cents a day in ten years — you 
can have mechanical accuracy in your fig- 
ure work. The Victor Adding Machine 
will help you issue monthly statements 
correctly and on time; check bills you 
pay and know they are figured accurately ; 
safeguard your money in countless ways. 

The Victor will assist you in keeping 
dependable sales records — by salesmen, 
territories, merchandise, departments; or 
in maintaining accurate stock records. 
All this, month after month, year after 
year, for less than one month’s salary of 
a good clerk. 


Over 30,000 firms—a few are listed 
here — employ the Victor for these and 
other uses. Your business, too, large or 
small, will profit by adopting the Victor. 


The Victor is a complete, standard 
adding and listing machine — capacity to 
one million dollars. It adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides. Standard keyboard; 
portable. With tabulating-loose-leaf car- 
riage at slight additional cost. 


Concentration on one model is the 
secret of Victor’s low price. Standard- 
ized manufacture, standardized selling, 
standardized service. Any of the 800 
Victor dealers will let you use a Victor 
on free trial. Write for literature to 
Victor Adding Machine Company, 315 
North Albany Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Free Trial —Monthly Payments 


EVENING POST 


find some of the fighters we have just been 
observing. They were formerly the princi- 
pals in the main events of Ring Number 
One, the very best of the lot—city cham- 
pions, state champions, district champions, 
army champions, navy champions, national- 
guard champions, all manner of champions, 
who, coming here, begin again as mere 
third-raters. Most of them have forsaken 
their former managers and have attached 
themselves to the staffs of some of the 
more prominent Eastern managers, placing 
themselves under contracts. These mana- 
gers, by the way, have anywhere from ten 
to forty fighters under contract to them; 
and of every purse earned by each of the 
boxers the manager receives one-third. 
The newcomer finds a new pugilistic 
world before him here. He is like the high- 
school senior becoming a university fresh- 
man. His past achievements count for 
little, except that they have opened the 


| door wide enough to allow him to enter this 
| newer, larger world. He soon realizes that 
| everything is done on a much larger scale— 


everything, that is, with the exception of 
the money paid to him for his first fights. 
But the pay doesn’t worry him now any 
more than it troubled him when he was be- 
ginning his career in Ring Number One. 
His goal now is the championship of his 
class—the championship of the world! 

The first thing he must do is to apply to 
the State Boxing Commission for a license. 
It takes two months to receive this, and 
meanwhile he keeps in training, his new 
manager wising him up to the finer points 
of the game, which he did not require to win 
his minor championship. 

After he receives his license his manager 
finds an opponent for him for his first big- 
league fight. The wise manager selects one 
who is not so good that defeat for the new- 
comer would be a foregone conclusion; yet 
it is better that he be a man over whom a 
victory would give immediate prestige. 
The ideal for the purpose is one of the 
fighting industry’s trial horses. 

The trial horse is a man who is almost 
always a veteran of Ring Number Two, or 
even an erstwhile performer in Ring Num- 
ber Three, who has back-slidden and is 
trying to stage a come-back. Any man who 
aspires to the championship finds this trial 
horse an obstacle in his path. He must de- 
feat him and, so to speak, step over his pros- 
trate form on the upward way. 


Meeting the Trial Horse 


If the manager does not believe that the 
newcomer is yet good enough to meet the 
trial horse he eases him along for a while to 
gain him experience, matching him with 
other newcomers who know no more than 
he does. But sooner or later he meets the 
trial horse, unless he hopelessly falls by the 
wayside. 

When this bout is arranged the manager 
gets in touch with the sporting writers of 
the newspapers. He gives them a generous 
earful about the new fighter of his who will 
box the trial horse. The manager is a man 
of imagination; the sporting writers are 
men of imagination, plus the power of ex- 
pression. Together they work out a story 
that causes the reader to sit up and take 
notice; yes, and to come to see the fight. 
The sporting page of the daily newspaper is 
the aorta of the heart of the fighting in- 
dustry. 

On the result of his match with the trial 
horse, as I said, the future of the newcomer 
depends. If he is victorious he is almost 
ready to leave Ring Number Two and enter 
Ring Number Three. If he is defeated, but 
has made a good showing—that is, has not 
been. defeated easily, but has revealed a 
certain ability and gameness—he is given 
another chance, or even more than one 
more chance, to brush aside the obstacle. 
When he at length wins over the trial horse 
he meets other men who also have defeated 
the trial horse; and when he has conquered 
all these, he is permitted by common con- 
sent to make his bow in Ring Number 
Three. ; 

But before we direct our gaze to the last 
ring, let us keep our attention centered a 
moment longer on Ring Number Two, where 
there is a little left to see. 

The performers here are also divided 
into three classes; first, those who fail to 
hold their own and thus drop back to the 
bushes whence they came or renounce the 
fighting profession entirely; second, those 
who evince enough ability to remain but 
not enough to carry them higher; and 
third, those who are battling their way to 
the summit and near-summit of pugilism. 


Noa 
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The first class does not rey 
first few fights in which they, 
often serve to spell their dc 


these fights they receive noth} 
few dollars. They are the firs 


The second class is more for 
cially. They make a creditah 
all their fights and are used in; 
liminaries and the semifinals; 
paid anywhere from several 
several thousand dollars for 
in a single bout. They are 
quently, and they can add to 
by acting as sparring partners t 
above them. 

There is a thin margin betw 
and the third class. Men of t} 
remain in that class only lo 
show whether they will rise to 
of endeavor or will become 
members of the second class, 
few preliminaries, a number 
and, being continually ee 
upwards. 

And now let us direct our 
seats of the mighty and the r 
mighty—Ring Number Thre¢ 


Fast Company 


Here we find the nine wi 
pions—flyweight, bantamwei 
weight, junior lightweight, 
welterweight, middleweight, 
weight and heavyweight; alsc 
contenders for these champioi 
of whom are known as the Am 
pions or the champions of yario 

How pitifully few are the p 
this ring! Only nine world’s 
and not more than three or fou 
contenders for each of them 
total of about forty or fifty n 
thousands of boxers in the fig 
try only forty or fifty rise to s 
money which is the goal of ther 
sands of men battling and 
struggling, giving hard, hard le 
small pay, devoting thus the p1 
their lives—from eighteen 
eight—burning their bridges } 
by rendering themselves unfit, 
trained, for any other trade or 
of them saving anything of tk 
because they see always befo 
golden vision—of all these tho 
forty or fifty to reach the shini 

And actually only nine of ° 
have reached the ultimate goal 
there be more than nine at on 
upon all these forty or fifty 
pends nearly 50 per cent of th 
nues of the fighting industry. 
first consider the status of thi 
ship contender. 

Without him the champion 
only in name; his earning cap 
be no greater than the main-ey 
bush league; the fighting ind 
industry, would become anzmi 
die for want of its lifeblood. | 
that the champion could not th 
lic—and incidentally extraet lz 
money from it—if he had n 
whom to fight. 2 

The genuine contender, W 
qualifications of a contender— 
tell what these qualifications | 
comed by the executives of ' 
industry with open arms, if not 
open purse. He is sought for 
the world, to the furthermost ¢ 
earth. And the most eagerly s 
them all, and the most elu: 
heavyweight; for if nearl 50 
the total revenues of the fight 
depends on all the champion 
tenders, then at least one-half 
cent depends on the heavywels 

In 1921 Jack Dempsey fou 
Carpentier, and 90,000 people 5 
000 to see the fight. In Septemb 
fought Luis Firpo, and more | 
people paid in over $1,000,000 
office. A short time before the 
Jess Willard battled Firpo bef 
people contributing another $: 
the coffers of the industt 
heavyweight fights could 
huge totals. The largest ah 
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tracted by a bout in the oth 
were $450,000 paid by 60,000 
the lightweight championship 
Leonard.and Tendleratthe 
in New York City several 
It can be readily unde 
the main dependence of 
(Continued on Page ! 
/ 
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|i from Page 102) 
pion and the qualified 
; crown. As I said, the 
here to find these quali- 
{But what are the neces- 
4.2? And, once found, how 
.xploited? Now we may 
yorkings of the fighting 
ery, the wheels within 
yssible tricks of the trade. 
, heavyweight champion, 
, to his manager, to the 
¢1, to the public, unless he 
) neskill against that of an 
| he is willing—nay, 
itwith whom? There are 
) possible contenders, and 
{3 say, been champion for 
has met and defeated 
4 must spend his time in 
'w contender is found. 
4imee of the champion’s 
):he promoter is the for- 
iio qualification of a con- 
; hat qualification of being 
nationality lends color, 
onal aspect to the affair 
jwvorth hundreds of thou- 
)the industry. It is the 
{ative pride, of patriotism, 
+: of humankind by the 
( Barnum knew the value 
afrom Borneo, the Grand 
js, and Laughing Hyena 
¢ Indian! Even so, the 
knows the value of the 
| Pampas and the Gentle- 
fay Paree. 
éf the industry, therefore, 
t of foreign champions. 
\nost part, a poor lot. In 
{ss they have no one with 
}3ut they are champions, 
let it go at that. 
/e champion’s manager to 
he champ and I don’t get 
6 both have to go to work.” 
],” agrees the promoter. 
ar the list of available 
(3, I fail to discover one 
}most clever measures, be 
| successful fight with the 


appose I am reduced to 
fetting a vaudeville con- 
atening: “But how about 
fazaza? I like the sound 
\Pazaza.”” 

tis Pazaza? I didn’t 


there is a Pazaza. It is 
in the Balkans, or Africa, 
1a, or somewhere. And 
(st doubt that there is a 
Wpion of Pazaza.”’ 


i'l Hero of Pazaza 


fn agrees the promoter 
| Can even now see him 
1 as if he were standing 
ia husky boy, this cham- 
¢ion about it. He entered 
the advice of his friends 
| twenty-six fellow Paza- 
+same time. He has been 
= on cornstarch pudding 
j1d his daily training con- 
{ single-handed, the neigh- 
’ Bologna and annexing 
) for his own native land.” 
He is the national hero 
1ody in his country would 
the world’s heavyweight 
{in eat a square meal. 
jut him and about fight- 
lling to bet forty-eleven 
sos that he can beat the 


/te is no doubt that the 


lsourman. But whois: 


| azaza? And—where did 


) later a cablegram is re- 
ndustry’s representative 
0 Pazaza from his head- 


f1. Name Lupino Hibby 
Wo-twenty. Can lift safe 
*: know he has a left. Am 
boxing means. Hard job. 
l'sputed champion of Pazaza 
jocked out by him myself. 
; Bringing him over within 


eed 

| mall item appears in the 
'something like this: 

44, October, 5: In the first 


, twenty-round bout, Lupino 
/ ©avyweight champion of 
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Pazaza, knocked out Ignace Hokum, champion 
of Bologna, winning the championship of all 
the Balkans. 

Doodum is soon sailing for America, where he 
will hurl his defi at champ. 


This item is followed at brief intervals by 
other similar articles about Doodum to the 
effect that he is cleaning up not only Pa- 
zaza and Bologna but Hyfitz as well. Now 
the public knows that such a person as 
Lupino Hibby Doodum exists and that 
such a country as Pazaza is on the map. 
It begins to believe that it knew this for a 
long time. 

“Now then,” says the promoter, when 
Doodum has appeared on the scene, “let’s 
take stock. Here stands the heavyweight 
champion of the Balkans, Lupino Hibby 
Doodum, of Pazaza. He is husky, all right, 
and if he hasn’t a beautiful sock in that 
right arm I never saw a right arm. He is, 
however, a dub. Not only could the champ 


. knock him cuckoo in three seconds, but so 


could any of the champ’s sparring part- 
ners. However, he can learn a lot in six 
months, and by getting a crowd of old men 
and dubs for him to practice on, he ought 
to add up a string of knock-outs with that 
right arm of his. With such training he 
might even beable to give the champ a good 
fight—while it lasts. Now then, let’s go.” 


Putting Doodum on the Map 


In the next six months Doodum has 
fought and defeated a half dozen fighters, 
who are set-ups, carefully selected for him. 
Nearly all the fights he has won within a 
few rounds by a knock-out. The sporting 
pages are beginning to buzz; the public is 
beginning to buzz; but as yet it is a tiny, 
scarcely audible buzz. 

“The buzz should be louder,” reflects 
the promoter. ‘It must be louder. So far 
Doodum has defeated men the public never 
heard about. Now what can be done?” 

“The former champion,’ the publicity 
man suggests, “‘is flat broke, having lost 
his fortune in unwise investments. He 
wants a fight or two in order to recoup. 
Why not?” 

“But the ex-champ is a has-been. He’s 
been out of the game for years, he’s getting 
old and he’s out of condition. He can’t 
fight any more.” 

“What’s the difference? The public 
thinks he ean still fight. It always thinks 
an ex-champion can still fight. The fight 
A tua draw. - We can get double instead 
(6) , eres; 

““Double!’”’ exclaims the promoter with 
sudden inspiration. ‘‘Triple, you mean! 
Look here! Why not first stage a heavy- 
weight elimination program—the ex- 
champion and our dear Doodum each 
fighting an easy mark on the same card? 
But no; we won’t be hoggish. We'll donate 
the profits of this bout to charity. It won’t 
draw such a big gate. But the advertising! 
Oh, man! Then the ex-champ and Doo- 
dum! And then the winner against the 
champ!” 

“Which means Doodum against the 
champ.” 

“Of course. There is one chance out of 
a hundred that the ex-champ will defeat 
Doodum. He’s through, and Doodum is 
strong. Now for the publicity campaign! 
Don’t forget that Doodum can lift a safe 
with his right arm, that he was raised on 
cornstarch pudding and wild honey, and 
that the nation of Pazaza is betting its na- 
tional debt on its hero.” 

As it has been arranged, so does it come 
to pass. And although the champ defeats 
Doodum quickly and decisively, yet the 
public agrees that it has been given its 
money’s worth. It has seen but a few 
minutes of fighting, but it has been actually 
entertained for months; and with the single 
price of admission has been included the 
thrill of anticipation, and an endless topic 
of discussion, than which there is no greater 
form of entertainment. 

Thus are the workings of the machinery 
of the fighting industry. It is fair and 
square and clean, as you must have ob- 
served. Never a fighter enters the ring who 
does not strive his level best to win. He 
may know beforehand that he is being 
matched against a man who will surely 
defeat him—but that is part of the game, 
and despite it he gives the best he has in 
return for what is paid him. And the in- 
dustry as a whole does the best it can for 
its friend, the public. It fools it a little, as 
the public likes to be fooled; and even 
Barnum could do no more. 

Now let me address myself once more to 
the wage earner whom I mentioned at the 


ition 


At the end of a 


S the roll unwinds, music works its magic. Gone are the cares of a 
work-a-day world. A dear, old tune touches the chords of tender 
memory— brings back boyish dreams—stirs the fires of inspiration. 


Whatever your mood as you sit down before the Straube Artronome you 
find it sympathetic, responsive. For it is as ready to reflect the exuberance 
of youth in the latest and gayest of popular tunes as it is to free the majestic 
music prisoned in the score of a composer's masterwork. 


And, seated here with the pneumatic expression controls at your finger-tips, 
you know the thrill of playing the music you like best in the way you Wish 
to play it. The Artronome puts the technical skill of the artist at your 
command; it is you who provide the interpretation. 


You will appreciate the glorious tone of the Straube Piano. If you play by 
hand the touch will delight you. And your good opinion of the Artronome 
player action will continue to grow, as day-in and day-out down through 
the years, it gives you music as you prefer it; ready on the instant, and 
proving by its dependability the high quality it embodies. 


Drop in at the Straube dealer’s store today and 
try the Artronome. A fewmomentswill reveal the 
pleasures it offers. The dealer will gladly explain 
the advantages of its many exclusive features. 
Models for foot power or electrical operation. 


The Melo-Harp is one of the most popular of 
Straube’s exclusive features. Brought into play 
by the mere touch of a button, it gives soft, 
sweet, harp-like tones, thus adding variety to the 
exquisite tone of the Straube Piano. 


STRAUBE PIANO COMPANY : Hammond, Indiana 


Send the coupon for your copy of the 
latest Straube catalog, illustrating and 
describing the various models of 
Straube-made instruments. Inquiring 
involves no obligation. 


An exclusive feature 
of the Artronome 
player action, the 
patented Pendulum 
Valve, is at once the 
promise and guar- 
antee of dependabil- 
ity in, the Straube 
Player Piano. Your 
dealer. will tell you 
why and explain 
other exclusive fea- 
tures of the Artro- 
nome. 


Name = See z= 
Street_ 


Cy 
If interested only in straight pianos for hand 


Mail To) 


STRAUBE PIANO CO. 
Desk 11, Hammond, Ind. 
Kindly send me a copy of the Straube catalog 
without obligation to me. Check if you now own a 
piano O or player piano 0 


ae 


playing check here 0 


Straube Pianos Sing Their Own Praise 
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Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 


place in the telephone community. 


New subscribers 


are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 


business or of residence. 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 


of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 


rendering of service. 


If they are unnecessarily asked 


for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 


of telephone facilities. 


and 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
all directed toward Better Service 


Have you lost or 
gained weight today? 


The answer is of vital importance to every mem- 
ber of the family. Accurate daily weighing discovers 
the first indication of a change in physical condition. 

Don’t trust ordinary unreliable scales and try to 
guess the weight of your clothing. Keep an accurate 
record by weighing yourself every day in your own 
bathroom, ona 


Health-o-Mete 


JQRANTEED 
Automatic Bathroom Scale . 


In thousands of homes, the daily weight 
variations shown by the Health-o-Meter 
are used to plan correct diet, rest and 
proper recreation. 

For every mother who would guard the 
health of her children—for every business 
man who must keep physically fit—for 
every woman who wishes to retain a beau- 
tiful figure—the Health-o-Meter is an im- 
perative necessity. 

The Health-o-Meter is small and com- 
pact (only 8% by 104 inches), beautifully 
tinished in white enamel, and registers 
weight from 1 to 250 pounds. 

Ten Day Free Trial Offer 

Send for our special Ten Day Free Trial 
Offer; descriptive booklet, and name of 
Health-o-Meter dealer in your city. 

DEALERS: Holiday rush orders will be 


oa 


filled in Che order 
CONTINENTAL 


SCALE WORKS 
Dept. 6-K 2126 West 
21st Pl., Chicago, Iil. 
Physicians’ Scales 
Hospital Scales 
Baby Scales 


She doesn't 
guess 
—she knows 


MEND YOUR <= 
TOP WITH 


TOP PATCHES 


The gum side of Stik-tite patching sticks 
instantly and permanently to your auto 
top. The outside matches your top mate- 
rial. Anyone can apply it as easily as 
sticking stamps. Mends holes and rents, 
prevents leaks. Ample outfit 25c at deal- 
ers’, or postpaid. 


Stik-tite Windows, Fords, Dodges 35 cents 
each. Other cars 75 cents. 
Cincinnati Auto 
Specialty Co.,313 MainSt., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Also makers of Warner Seat 
Covers and Frost King 
Radiator Covers 


| DEALER 


Write for this 
counter display. 


beginning of this article—the young man 
who shook his head so enviously when he 
read that Jack Dempsey had received 
$500,000 for less than five minutes’ work 
in the prize ring. Do you still believe that 
there is easy money in the fight game? 
Well, there is big money in it—for about 
nine fighters among 10,000; but there is 
easy money for no fighter. And just how 
big is the money earned by those chosen 
few? 

Let us trace, as an example, the financial 
career of Battling Jones, who is really no 
one, but who represents a world’s cham- 
pion of one of the divisions under the 
heavyweight class. He begins fighting as a 
professional at the age of eighteen, and for 
four years he performs in Ring Number 
One and Ring Number Two, as I have 
previously indicated, earning hardly enough 
to pay his expenses during this bitter time. 
Then he wins the world’s championship. 
For the fight with the champion whereby, 
he wins the title he is paid practically noth- 
ing; his pay is the chance offered him to 
win the championship. Well, now he has 
that championship, and he is all ready to 
reap his just rewards. 

He fights, as champion, the leading con- 
tender for his title, and receives $40,000 for 
one evening’s work. Out of this amount 
must be paid, of course, his business ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Eddie Mead, the manager of Joe 
Lynch, world’s bantamweight champion, 
told me that 40 per cent of the earnings go 
for expenses. He lists some of these ex- 
penses under the following headings: 

Sparring partners; bags, gloves, clothing, 
and the like; gymnasium fees, railroad fare, 
hotel bills, entertaining, publicity, photo- 
graphs, office expenses, trainer, manager’s 
commission. 

These, he says, are but a few of the fight- 
er’s expenses. But assuming that, indeed, 
40 per cent must be deducted from the 
gross payment, then of Battling Jones’ 
$40,000 purse there remains but $24,000. 


How the Money Flies 


How many of these gross purses of 
$40,000—which are worth to him only 
$24,000—he receives during his reign as 
champion depends, of course, on the length 
of time he retains this championship. He 
may hold it only a few weeks, like Criqui; 
or he may hold it a short time, lose it, and 
regain it, as did Lynch; or he may hold 
it uninterruptedly for many years, like 
Leonard. But let us say that Battling Jones 
finishes his career at the age of thirty, hav- 
ing earned a gross total of $500,000 in 
twelve years of fighting, this being a net 
total of $300,000. During the eight years 
between his winning of the title and his re- 
tirement he has lived high. After so many 
years of poverty the sudden affluence has 
affected him in a somewhat natural man- 
ner. He is just a boy, remember, with the 
normal boy’s improvidence. In the glory of 
his youth he does not realize that there will 
ever come a time when he cannot make 
more and more money with his skillful 
fists. ~The money is now coming to him in 
golden streams, and to him the streams 
seem inexhaustible. Therefore he lives 
high. Not only does he himself live in com- 
parative luxury but he usually sees to it 
that his family, too, shares some of his 
good fortune. His parents get a new house, 
perhaps, and his kid brother or sister an 
automobile something like his own. For he 
is generous—oh, much too generous. How 
easy it is to spend $15,000 or $20,000, or 
even $25,000 a year—if you have it in 
abundance to spend! But even then, let us 
say, our Battling Jones retires with the 
goodly sum of $100,000 in the bank. 

Yes, but Battling Jones is through. Not 
merely is he through with fighting but he is 
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RUNNING AND THE TRAFFIC 
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13 and achieve a fairly wide 


concerns which also manufacture the | 


military-pattern rifle for their governments 
under contract. Such a concern is the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company. In 
most cases these concerns sell for them- 
selves, and also supply smaller gunmakers 
with parts for making sporting models of 
the military rifle or similar arms with the 
same breech bolt and action, but built to 


take ammunition of the same or a different | 


caliber. The result of this practice is that 
there is no sharp line of definition between a 
military rifle and a sporting rifle. Both are 
made of the same parts, on the same prin- 
ciples, take the same cartridge and vary only 
in detail of woodwork and finish. 

The Mauser, Mannlicher-Schénaver, 
Springfield and lLee-Enfield actions of 
standard military caliber are all recognized 
as sporting rifles, though the ammunition 
used in sporting arms is provided with a 
bullet different from the military model. 
Nevertheless, at a pinch these quasi- 
military arms will handle the ordinary 
service cartridge. Thus the arms sent by 
Germany to the Irish revolutionaries during 
the war were sporting-model Mausers and 
the ammunition was the ordinary military 
issue. 

The range of European military car- 
tridges rises from the small Mannlicher- 
Schénaver of 6.5 millimeters through 
intermediate sizes up to eight millimeters, 
and it is not until we reach the caliber of 
nine millimeters that we arrive at a dis- 
tinectively sporting size which is not really 
based on a military caliber. 


Disguised as Sporting Rifles 
At the moment the world is flooded with 


cheap and dangerous quasi-military rifles | 


made out of converted war stock. A new 
military rifle, properly made, will now cost 
between six and seven pounds to manufac- 
ture; but sporting rifles apparently new 
but made out of ex-service components are 
selling in Europe at prices ranging from 
sixteen to thirty-five shillings. Mauser 
rifles converted into crude shotguns sell for 
about a pound; Mauser sporting rifles for 
about two pounds ten shillings. 

This disposal of pseudo-sporting rifles 
that are still effective military weapons is 
a purely technical evasion of the treaty 
provisions; but it appears that the board 
of trade, though realizing the real nature of 
the arms in question, have consented to 
accept these nominal amendments. The 
British soldier who will probably have to 
face these weapons in enemy hands in some 
remote quarter of the globe will not be 
notably impressed by the difference be- 
tween a Mannlicher of 6.56 millimeters and 
one of 6.6. The paper difference of four- 
hundredths of a millimeter will leave him 
cold. 

The point one may raise in defense of the 
board of trade is that their fiat concerns 
only British dealers in the United King- 
dom, and that in any case, whatever they 
might desire, the unscrupulous foreign deal- 
ers would do whatever they liked. Inter- 
national agreement and codperation with 
regard to control of the arms trade are es- 
sential before any equitable agreement can 
be made. 

The peculiar thing is that there is no real 
reason why the sporting community should 
require any weapon taking a military type 
of cartridge. Big game of a dangerous na- 
ture is seldom tackled with a weapon of less 
than 400 caliber. Smaller game can be shot 
just as effectively by any of the smaller 
American cartridges, which, though of 
nominally military caliber, are yet far 
shorter than the military equivalents and 
do not require a military type of rifle. The 
old system suited the rifle-manufacturing 
interests. It was convenient to them to use 
one set of tools for both military and 
sporting arms and cartridges, but the con- 
venience of the trade must stand aside be- 
fore the interests of the world. 

Complete and drastic changes separating 
the sporting from the military rifles and 
cartridges are essential. The change would 
actually benefit the trade, as new arms to 
the new standard would be universally re- 
quired. The sportsman would have to 
suffer, but in practice the change from old 
to new would be no worse than the change 
from the now obsolete old black-powder 
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“T do not skid my tires by applying 
the brakes too suddenly. 

“T drive slowly over ruts and rough 
roads. ‘ 

“T do not scrape the side walls of my 
tires against the curb. 

“I have fabric cuts promptly repaired. 

“My wheels are in alignment. 

“My tires fit their rims. 

“My rims are true and clean. 

“T do not understand why I cannot get 
maximum mileage out of my tires. 

“IT wonder if incorrect inflation can be 
the reason why my tires wear out too 
soon.” 


That’s just the reason. His tires are 
seldom correctly inflated. That is why 
they wear out long before their time. 
Some day this man will awake to the 
importance of correct tire inflation even- 
ly maintained. And he will attend to the 
job himself. He will own and use a 
Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge. 

This device will tell him at a glance the 
exact air pressure in his tires at any time. 
He will find his favorite make of tire 
yielding more mileage. 


The Schrader Gauge is accurate and will 
last for years. On sale at motor accessory 
shops, garages, and hardware stores. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Toronto London 


Chicago 
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“IT hear about long mileage 
—why don’t I get it?” 


p 
oO 
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Special type with 
angle foot for wire 
and disc wheels, and 
wheels with thick 
spokes or large brake 
drums. 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 
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CIENTISTS measure — easily—the energy 


of sunshine. 
It’s here! It builds life—growth—develop- 


ment. 


It’s the ever active vitalizing force that thrills men 
and all growing things in El Paso and on thousands 
of acres of fertile farm lands near by. It inspires the 
nerve-worn and builds into every man, woman and 
child, rich resources of well-being, courage, strength— 
a joyous, vigorous power to accomplish anewevery day, 

This is all free if you want it. El Paso, the Gateway 
to Mexico, is the Capital City of Sunshine-Energy. 


Study these Opportunities 


El Paso is the meeting place for eight railway systems 
all of which grant stop-over privileges. It has fine 
schools, a great trading area, good accommodations 
and a wealth of entertainment and recreation for sea- 
sonal guests. And for those interested in farming, un- 
usual advantages exist in the rich alluvium lands in the 


Rio Grande Valley, irrigated by Elephant Butte Lake. 


eH = 
Any railroad ticket 
agent in America will 
sell you a ticket with 
a 10 day stop-over at 
El Paso at no extra 
cost. Visit Old Mexi- 
co,—fare 6 cents. 


A Message for You 


El Paso has a message and an opportunity 
for every family in America—for you. It is 
the message of Sunshine-Energy,—the oppor- 
tunity of independence—of profits on your 
investment of money and industry. You ought 
to know about it and we want to tell you. 
Our new booklet, ‘‘El Paso and the New 
Southwest,’’explains more about what 1s here 
for you. The Gateway Club was organized to 
serve you free of charge in every possible way 
and to welcome you when you come. The 
opportunity is great. The Sunshine-Energy is 
everlasting. Fill in the coupon and let us send 
you the book. Address 


ee ee ee ee 


GATEWAY CLUB, 500 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El Paso, Texas. 
Send me the free booklet I have indicated. 


O EI Paso and the New Southwest 


(The general story of El Paso) 


O Filling the Sunshine Prescription 


(For Health Seekers) 
O) Farming that Pays 


(For those interested in Farming) 


Name _ 


Address 3 
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express rifles to the modern high-velocity 
smokeless arm, and it would affect only 
those small bores of quasi-military type and 
caliber. 

Not so important as the question of rifle 
manufacture but very interesting is the 
problem of the machine pistol, or sub- 
machine gun, as it is called. These are 
little-known arms which came into exist- 
ence during the last stages of the war and 
afterwards. In essence they consist of a 
small carbine type of weapon weighing 
some eight pounds. The arm is in fact a 
machine gun firing pistol cartridges, and 
has magazines holding up to 100 rounds. 
These particular arms are essentially a 
revolutionist’s arm, ideal for street fighting. 

Except as an arm for trench warfare or 
semimilitary police forces having to deal 
with armed risings, it is difficult to see what 
honest need they can meet; yet we are 
faced with the fact that they exist and have 
been manufactured in quantity and are on 
the open market for anybody who wants to 
buy them. Here, one would say, is an arm 
that is useless for sport, cumbrous for self- 
defense and could not serve any honest 
purpose, but which in the hands of political 
fanatics might provoke disaster. Had the 
sale of this arm been rigidly confined to 
governments, there could be no more ob- 
jection to it than to any other form of ma- 
chine gun; but its public sale to individuals 
provides an additional reason for the con- 
trol of manufacture. 

The problem of the pistol and revolver is 
also important. In England the Firearms 
Act of 1920 has practically killed the sale 
of these arms. The service revolvers will 
in future be made at the government fac- 
tory at Enfield, and the only private British 
firm which made pistols is increasingly 
concentrating on the manufacture of sport- 
ing guns and rifles. Our system of license, 
registration and permits has achieved 
much, and though the evilly disposed can 
always get a pistol somehow, it is not easy 
to obtain secretly any serious quantity of 
these arms, and as time goes on even indi- 
vidual pieces will be hard to acquire. 

On the Continent the conditions are 
different and the unhampered sale of pistols 
progresses. It is a complete mystery where 
they all go to, yet a prodigious output of 
many hundreds of thousands of cheap yet 
effective arms is annually absorbed. Bel- 
gium, Germany and Spain are the chief pro- 
ducers; France, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia 
also manufacture, but in lesser quanti- 
ties of the cheaper kinds, and the markets 
radiate all over Europe, America and even 
to the west coast of Africa. 


The Pistol Problem 


The pistol is essentially a weapon for 
self-defense or offense, is readily concealed 
and is used at close quarters. It is in 
particular the modern weapon of assassina- 
tion. It is useless for sport and is not an 
essential in any orderly or civilized com- 
munity where the police are efficient and 
citizens support the law against the law- 
breaker. 

Recent events in Egypt and a record of 
black years in Ireland have shown the 
power of the pistol in wrong hands. The 
Treaty of Versailles prohibited the Germans 
from manufacturing pistols of military 
caliber. Despite this there is reason to be- 
lieve that a certain amount of manufacture 
of their nine-millimeter caliber still con- 
tinues, and that barrels for this caliber 
cartridge can be fitted to the new arms they 
are making. 

It is certain that since the war Germany 
has evolved a series of pocket pistols which 
are almost as effective and far more con- 
venient than their standard military type. 
As there are no government orders for these 
arms, the sale is confined entirely to indi- 
viduals or for export. 

Belgium also manufactures a consider- 
able number of pistols, and a large order 
has been placed by Jugo-Slavian interests 
for some 50,000 Browning military-model 
automatics. 

Spain has a large industry, mostly in the 
Basque country, where the factories are 
busily reéquipping the civil guards and the 
army. An enormous export business’ in 
cheap pistols is done, but practically no 
rifles are manufactured. No proof house 
exists, and Spanish arms are issued un- 
proved and not subject to the usual inter- 
national safeguards. 

Military pistols are admittedly an essen- 
tial, but they should be manufactured 
under government license and control. The 
other varieties, such as pocket pistols, 
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Surplus-arms dealing is a y 
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deal involving 100,000 or 300. 
appropriate ammunition are ; 
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long-term options on the 
government-owned stocks, 


Sales by Indirect 


The purchasing end of the 
sarily a government too; but 
conditions of Europe today tl 
the government of Ruritani 
direct from the government 
the affair is negotiated as a 
private individuals or syndic 
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styles, 1-pt. to Viko Crumb Trays and Scrapers 
,00 to $2.70 two styles, 7oc and 75c 


Viko Tea Kettles, four styles, 3% to 8-qt. capacity, $1.85 to $3.10. Viko Casseroles, two styles, 
2-qt. capacity, $1.80to $2.10. Viko individual Percolators, 1-pt. capacity, 90c. Other styles, 
1% to 3 qts., $1.65 to $3.00. (Prices somewhat higher in extreme West and Canada) 


Give Her Useful Things, Too 


Of course you are going to give her nice There is a place for Viko on every Christ- 
things, pretty things, for Christmas—but mas list. Sons and daughters can give it to 
give her useful things, too! Nothing will mothers and grown-up sisters. Parents can 


make her more happily sure that life is a 
real partnership of common interest than 
your thoughtfulness in seeking to make her 
work pleasanter every day in the year. 


give it to grown-up daughters. There are 
Viko kitchen utensils, scores of attractive 
miscellaneous articles, and captivating 
Nursery Rhyme Toy Sets of real aluminum 
pots and dishes—something to please every- 


i 


Scout around in the kitchen tonight! Isn’t 
it about time that battered old tea kettle 


ie ie 


was being pensioned? Look at the wabbly eae \ 
handle on that saucepan! What a relic that “VIKO” on aluminum ware means qual- || 
ancient coffee pot is! ity, popularly priced. Good stores usually =" || | i 
Make a mental note to replace the down- _ Sell Viko. For Christmas they have it in Ul sa 
= and-outs with shining VIKO, The Popular handsome holiday boxes. Write for Minia- = 
‘estyles, 1-pt. to Aluminum. And don’t forget a modern Viko ture Catalog No. A5 to help you plan your 
€ t0 $3.00 percolator. You like good coffee yourself! selections. Viko Double Boilers, two styles, 1-at 


to 4-qt. capacity, $1.20 to $2.10 
Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


| \ 
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How Wives Learn 
About Sauerkraut 


: ELL, Ethel —if you aren’t cook- 
ing sauerkraut!” 
“Yes, Harry wanted it for dinner 


tonight. He insists on having it now at least 
twice a week—and really, I’m awfully fond 
of it myself.” 


“We used to have it back home, but since 
I’ve been married I haven’t known where 
to get it.” 


“Why, you can get it at any grocery store. 
1 get mine at Powell’s, and it’s delicious! 
One of the men at the office told Harry to 
eat it. Harry wasn’t feeling just right and 
this man lent him a little booklet that tells 
all the things the dietists have been finding 
out about sauerkraut. It’s wonderful!” 


“Why, I always liked it, but I didn’t know 
it had any particular value for health.” 


“Oh, yes. It’s what the doctors call a condi- 
tioner. It contains lactic ferments — a good 
deal the same as that Bulgarian soured milk, 
you know — and they prevent germs from 
getting in their deadly work and all that 
sort of thing. Dr. Holmes says they’re using 
it at the General Hospital. He says it’s a won- 
derful food for people who have diabetes, 
and for everybody.” 


“Well, I must get some—that’s all there is 
to it. I'll surprise Jack with it tonight. How 
are you cooking it?” 


“Oh, I’m trying a new recipe in this booklet. 
There are a lot of new recipes here. I’ve tried 
three of them now and they’re splendid! 
Take this booklet and read it over. It’s very 
interesting.” 


kek Ok ROR OR # 


Everywhere people are talking about sauer- 
kraut—and eating it. For the facts about its 
value as a natural conditioner and regulator 
are important. Mail this coupon now for 
your free copy of the booklet, “Sauerkraut 
as a Health Food.” 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 


You Want 

This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-21 | 
| Clyde, Ohio | 


Please send me postpaid your free booklet “‘Sauer- 


kraut as a Health Food,’”’ with new tested recipes. 


j Name 


Address 


| City and State 
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world, quote their wares to a hundred 
different applicants and seek for enough 
financial support to carry the deal through. 
Gradually the tumult dies down and at 
length the Ruritanian Government signs its 
contract with the particular financial group 
that has submitted the best or the most 
profitable proposition. 

There is, though, a wide gap between 
signing papers and the delivery of the 
goods. A hundred thousand stands of 
arms involves a few trainloads of goods, and 
a ship or several ships may be needed to 
take the cargo. Delivery f. 0. b., North 
Sea—or it may be a Mediterranean port— 
is a different thing from delivery ec. i. f., 
Ruritanian port, and here the matter 
passes out of the realm of finance into that 
of gun running. A vessel may clear from 
Antwerp or Triest with consignments for 
Kamchatka, but a wireless message may 
divert her for a cruise in the Baltic or the 
AXgean first. Sometimes a curious lighter- 
man or stevedore calls the attention of the 
police to an odd cargo. Sometimes a com- 
plete deputation of dockyard workers could 
not persuade a properly bribed official to 
move in the matter before the ship has 
cleared. Sometimes the diplomatic protest 
of an interested power is simply paralyzed 
by a good hard-boiled lie. 

“No such ship, no such cargo. 
pursuing inquiries at other ports.” 


We are 


Long-Lived Rifies 


In other words, the authorities of an ex- 
porting nation may or may not take action, 
according to the political merits of the 
situation. Until general international 
agreement is arrived at, gun running will 
continue. In this country the board of 
trade has to license or refuse to license all 
shipments of arms and kindred war mate- 
rial, and endeavors to assure itself that 
every transaction is in order, and that the 
destination shown on the papers is the 
eventual destination, and not merely cover 
for reshipment from a foreign port. 

In the past three years existing supplies 
of military rifles and machine guns, light 
and heavy artillery, aircraft, equipment 
and military gear of all kinds have been 
diffused throughout Europe and have even 
percolated to the Far East. Some of this 
material is in the hands of governments, 
some is held by private groups of specula- 
tors and exists as.a dangerous form of 
private property which can be sold to any- 
one. In any case it is not only a danger 
now but remains a danger for an unascer- 
tainable number of years, for it may pass 
from hand to hand and from race to race— 
a danger in the hands of natives long after 
it has lost true military value as a modern 
armament. This vitality of rifles is as- 
tounding, for though the muzzle loader is 
almost extinct, even in Africa today 
Chassepots and Gras rifles of the early ’70’s 
are still in use; and Sniders of a decade 
later are current commodities and effective 
arms among the savages today. 

Practically speaking, a rifle, irrespective 
of utter neglect, the ravages of rust and loss 
of accuracy, remains a potential weapon so 
long as it is capable of being fired and so 
long as ammunition can be obtained for it. 
This question of the supply of ammunition 
is the keystone to the whole problem. 

The average man has no idea how few 
metallic-cartridge-making concerns there 
are in the world. Most of the larger states 
have official factories where small-arms 
ammunition is made; cartridge factories of 
kinds exist even in Kabul and Abyssinia, 
but such is the complexity of the modern 
ammunition that it is doubtful if many of 
these government establishments would 


DEATH BEFORE DISHONOR 


Instead of digging into business, I’d keep 
thinking of lakes and woods and mountain 
streams. It’s fierce when a man gets run 
down that way. Some nights I couldn’t 
sleep for hearing the reel spin. 

“What you need,” said Hugh Halsell, ‘‘is 
a nice long rest, with a change of scene. 
Then maybe you'll get back on your game. 
Try some place different.” 

“Where’ll I find it? I've tried ’em all.” 

“T know a place in Maine where the 
black-bass fishin’ is Al.” 

Well, it was to laugh. x 

“Sure!” Isaid. ‘I know just the sort of 
place you mean. The week before you get 
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function without buying part-manufactured 
materials outside. So far as private manu- 
facture is concerned, the metallic-cartridge 
industry is so organized that it represents a 
very narrow ring, which is part and parcel 
of a larger combine, involving associated 
interests in explosives, metal foundries, 
chemicals and soap works, engineering and 
tool-making plants. 

In the United Kingdom, Nobel Industries, 
Ltd., concentrates the whole metallic- 
cartridge trade in one group. In the same 
way Continental factories in many countries 
are controlled by the European Nobel 
group. 

This peculiar concentration of the trade 
in the hands of combines or associations, 
and the interlocking of these groups with 
kindred groups in other countries, makes 
the problem in some ways a very compli- 
cated one, but in other ways it simplifies 
matters considerably. It hampers indi- 
vidual national action toward the restric- 
tion of the arms trade, but on the other 
hand the concentration facilitates joint 
international control and effective surveil- 
lance. 

Once the private sale or manufacture of 
any kind of military cartridge, or sporting 
cartridge capable of being fired in any ex- 
isting type of military rifle, is prohibited, 
and the manufacture of such ammunition 
is permitted only on government orders, a 
fatal blow has been struck at the illicit 
arms-dealing trade. 

If reform is carried a step further and 
all existing supplies of either military arms 
or ammunition in private hands or on 
which sale rights or options of sale have 
been granted are called in and repurchased 
at the price at which they were sold by the 
governments to the firms in question, and 
are then destroyed, the cost to the world 
in general is negligible compared with the 
losses that can be inflicted on world trade 
by the continued existence of these supplies 
as potential merchandise. 

The situation is serious, for during the 
past year, and in some cases during the past 
month, attempts have been made.to secure 
arms for delivery in Europe. The purchas- 
ing or would-be purchasing nations have 
been Lithuania, Jugo-Slavia, Finland, Ru- 
mania, Greece and Poland. There has also 
been a steady illicit traffic in arms with 
soviet Russia, and there have been nego- 
tiations on the part of the government of 
Afghanistan. Certain stocks have been 
sent to South America. A small shipment 
was passed through the coastal zone into 
Abyssinia under rather impudent cireum- 
stances, and there is, of course, a steady 
munitionment of rival Chinese armies un- 
der obscure circumstances. The soviet 
government is arming the Mongols of 
Central Asia against the Chinese, and the 
arms traffic in the Far Eastern republic of 
Siberia is regulated only by the political 
considerations of the moment. 


Insurance Against Revolution 


Quite apart from the various discredit- 
able deals by agents of established govern- 
ments, such as the attempt to smuggle 
twelve batteries of mountain guns with 
complete stocks of ammunition and a few 
thousand machine guns from Triest to a 
Jugo-Slavian port, and the secret purchase 
of 35,000 German Mauser rifles and ammu- 
nition by Lithuania from a Berlin firm, both 
of which events occurred in mid-August 
this year, there is the action of revolution- 
ary elements to be considered. 

The military value of a small shipment 
of small arms and a handful of machine 
guns may not be great in the case of conflict 
between two nations; but in the case of 
civil war or revolution, even quite small 
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there they’ve been hauling ’em out by the 
dozen, and none under three pounds. But 
the minute you appear the fish go on strike, 
and you’ve got to hire a car and go away 
over to Coon Lake, where they’re catching 
big ones. I know all about those places— 
they’re always biting where you ain’t.” 
“Well,” he said, ‘a friend of mine had 
some fine luck there last year. He told me 
any dub could catch fish in that lake.” 
That’s the way I happened to go, gentle- 
men. Somehow I expected to find a sort of 
camp where a feller roughed it, but it turned 
out to be just like all the other places in 
the uncharted wilderness of Maine—nice 
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Gun Factories in Ft 


In the same way the 
manian revolutionary el 
been preparing deposi 
Mauser pistol-carbines 
weapons whose comp 
bility make them pa 
street fighting. — ‘ 

In Scandinavia, when 
was at its climax, shipm 
bought in Europe and 
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nker too. I’ve seen that 
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and he had swallowed the hook and sinker 
and about eight feet of line. If Tom hadn’t 
pulled himin when he didit’slike he would’ve 
taken the rod too. 

I’ll never forget, gentlemen, the whoop 
Tom let out when he grabbed that bullhead 
around the waist to hold him in the boat. 
He was plumb out of his head with pride. 
Yes, sir; just couldn’t make head or tail 
out of the queer way their guide acted, for 
the guide gave the bullhead a sour look and 
said, ‘‘Hell! Who’s a-going to take him 
off?” And before Tim could stop him, he 
up and hit the bullhead a couple of hard 
licks over the forehead with a monkey 
wrench. 

I could see the bullhead didn’t like it. 
His face took on a kind of grieved expres- 
sion and I reckon his faith in human nature 
was hurt. But I’m here to tell you, gentle- 
men, it never pays to get rough with a bull- 
head. That hasty action cost the guide 
ninety cents for another wrench. 

Well, they started to argue and wrangle. 
The guide wanted to cut the hook out of 
the bullhead and toss him back where he 
belonged, and to hell with him; but Tom 
wanted to preserve the fish. Said he’d never 
met up with a bullhead before and had 
taken a fancy to this one; he liked his dis- 
position, and aimed to keep him. Maybe he 
would take him home to Long Island and 
train him to be a pet. All the time they 
were arguing back and forth, the bullhead, 
he just laid there in the bottom of the boat, 
eying ’em and taking it easy. Now and 
again he’d give a flop to help Tom’s case; 
but when they couldn’t settle the dispute, 
he seemed to grow tired of the talk and 
dozed off. 

“Of course we’ll keep ’im,” said Tom. 
“He'll die, anyway, if you throw him 
back.” 

“Die?’’ snorted the guide, his voice 
shaking like this. ‘‘Who ever heard of a 
bullhead dyin’? You could wear yourself 
out beatin’ that fellow over the head with 
an oar, and then chuck him back and he’d 
go on about his business as healthy as you 
are. Busted a good wrench too.” 

They had it pretty hot for a while, but 
finally Tom coaxed the hook and sinker out 
of Percy, as he named him, and they went 
on fishin’. He wouldn’t let Percy associate 
with the bass and white perch they caught, 
but rigged him up a sort of bed in the ice 
box, where he snuggled down for a nap. 

I never did find out whether Tom took 
Percy to Long Island or not. But that bull- 
head was alive and happy the last time I 
saw him, and was following Tom around 
the golf course. He seemed to take to the 
game from the start, but Tom admitted 
Percy was apt to tire after nine holes. 

“Wait till ’e’s in training for it,” said 


om. 

Where he kept that fish I can’t say. 
Bowditch claimed Percy slept in Tom’s 
bed, and I’ve no reason to doubt it—stands 
to reason he wouldn’t lie about a little 
detail like that. 

This McCarty I’m telling you about had 
been in the Navy. What he did there 
I can’t say. Cooked, maybe—anyhow, I 
never did see a man quicker at opening 
cans. Both his arms were tattooed clear up 
to the elbow. It was right pretty too. He 
had a flaming-red dagger on the left arm, 
with a blue scroll all around it, and some 
sort of motto. 

There was a favorite cove he used to take 
me to when we couldn’t get a bite any- 
where else, and it made him as mad as a 
hornet when anybody fished there. It’s 
right funny how guides get to thinking 
they own the waters they like to fish in. 
Now with me, all I ask isfor them to give me 
seventy-five feet and not bang on the boat. 
Let ’em talk all they have a mind to. It’s 
surprising how much conversation fish can 
stand—or maybe they just decide to end it 
all after they’ve listened awhile. Anyhow, 
I’ve seen ’em strike good with people talk- 
ing all around and children yelling from the 
bank. But just let some bonehead thump 
the bottom of his boat loud enough and the 
bass knock off for the day. 

We were using frogs and _ hellgramite 
mostly, and one day a guy fishing near us 


’ 


borrowed some frogs. Turned out to be a 


New Yorker, resting up after a hard winter. 
Belonged to one of the old representative 
New York families— Koenigsberg his name 
was. 

Well, it seemed like he was all run down. 
Had been playing the market or some- 
thing. I never did find out exactly what 
happened, but it was a-plenty, gentlemen, 
and he’d decided to go fishin’ in Maine to 
recuperate. 
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*“A man who buys on margin is a sucker,” 
he told me. ‘‘He’s the biggest sucker in the 
world. And the man who takes a tip on the 
market is a bigger one. Qi, oi!’’ 

I could see that his nerves were all shot 
to pieces—he was awful jumpy. No matter 
what we started in to talk about, it’d end 
up by his bringing the conversation back to 
stocks and the market. From what I could 
gather, he’d loaded up with Golden Rule 
Oil in the early spring, so as to be ready for 
the summer boom, and they’d cleaned him 
good. 

“But never again!’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve 
learned my lesson. I was a sucker right. 
If you ever catch me taking another tip on 
the market, you’re welcome to send for the 
ding-a-ling wagon.” 

His guide used to sort of trail us out to 
the fishin’ grounds, and I saw considerable 
of Koenigsberg. He was a pretty good sort, 
at that. Seemed to know all the Wall 
Street kings by their first names too. 

Koenigsberg talked considerable about 
his fish. He was one of those fellers who 
think anything they do is more interesting 
than what everybody else does. 

“Queer thing about that big bass I 
caught today,” he says. ‘‘I hooked him 
three times before I Janded him. He got off 
twice and came right back for more.”’ 

“That’s nothing. I’ve caught fish with 
two or three scars, and I’ve caught ’em 
with an old hook still in their gills.” 

“You’d think they’d have better sense, 
wouldn’t you?” he says. ‘Imagine grab- 
bing at something you’ve been stung on be- 
fore! No wonder they say poor fish, hey? 
I guess that means no brains.” 

“Maybe their memory’s bad.” 

“They’re easy marks, any way you 
figure ’em,’’ says Koenigsberg. 

He wasn’t cut out for a fisherman. He 
hadn’t the knack, you might say, or the 
patience. Fishin’ is a gift. In my opinion, 
gentlemen, fishin’ is one of the highest and 
most beneficial of all human activities. Of 
course there are folks who dispute this, but 
what kind are they? If you examine into 
their records and opinions, you'll find them 
lined up against golf too. 

When a feller goes about fishin’ right, he 
brings into play every quality that en- 
nobles the human race. It takes all he’s got 
of concentration and artfulness and pa- 
tience and sportsmanship. And look at the 
benefit to his health and mind—and—and 
morals. Look at the sense of proportion it 
gives a man. You can be worried pretty 
near bughouse, so that petty pin-prickin’ 
troubles size up as big as a mountain and 
the doce says if you don’t take a rest right 
quick he won’t answer for the consequences; 
and then you go fishin’, gentlemen, and 
first thing you know, none of the fool 
things that worried you so terrible amount 
to a hill of beans, and you see how triflin’ a 
whole lot of the problems you sweat over 
every day actually are; and you go home, 
and your wife hardly knows you, and her 
mother says, well, all she’s got to say is you 
must have a guilty conscience. Also, I 
maintain, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that there’s no thrill in all sport like 
the one you get when a big black bass 
strikes and comes tearin’ out of the water. 
Oh, boy! 

Koenigsberg never did get this view- 
point. It has to be born in a man, I reckon. 
He was out there just to kill time and let 
the dust settle, and he used to grow awful 
impatient. 

“This is fierce,” he’d say. ‘‘Let’s stir up 
some excitement.” 

“This is all the excitement I need. Watch 
your line—you’ve got a bite.” 

“Let him bite—I hope he chokes. It is 
nothin’ but one of those bait-snitchin’ rock 
bass. I’m using worms.”’ 

He never tried to cast. Just sat there, 
stillfishin’, and now and again taking a 
drink. No, sir, Koenigsberg never will be a 
fisherman. 

“Tell you what,” he said. ‘This after- 
noon we'll go to different places, and I’ll bet 
you ten dollars I catch a bigger fish than 
you do.” 

“Weight or length?” 

“Length.” 

“And what kind of fish? Bass, or do you 
include pike?” 

“‘Bass—the same kind like we’ve been 
catching. Are you on?” 

“T’ll take you.”’ 

This here McCarty I’ve been telling you 
about hadn’t said a word all morning. Just 
set there, thinking and chawing, and now 
and again spitting over the side. But on 
the way home he kind of raised up and said, 
“Ten dollars, huh?” 
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A pipe-smoker's 
challenge to 
other smokers 


Is there a smoker in the 
audience who can 
answer this one? 


Nearly every smoker is particular about 
the kind of tobacco that goes into his pipe. 
While he may smoke a pipeful from a 
friend’s pouch for the sake of companion- 
ship, for day-in and day-out smoking he 
prefers his own brand. 

And yet if you ask the average smoker 
what it is he likes about his tobacco, he 
may have difficulty in answering you im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Joe Rivers, whose letter follows, is 
a confirmed Edgeworth smoker. In at- 
tempting to describe what he likes about 
Edgeworth, he coins the word “tasty- 
smellfulness.”” But as this does not en- 
tirely satisfy him, he puts the question up 
to other Edgeworth smokers. 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Being a pipe smoker of no mean experience 
(having tried most pipes and pipe tobaccos) 
I’ve watched your smokers’ letters in the 
magazines for some explanation of a taste 
that for me applies only to Edgeworth. 

It is extremely difficult to describe this, 
because it seems to come as the smoke filters 
through the mouth and nostrils at the end 
of a draw from the pipe—a sort of combined 
“tasty-smellfulness”’ that most satisfies the 
smoke appetite. 

Why don’t you get some of your smokers 
who can write, to describe this? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joe Rivers. 


Probably there are any number of rea- 
sons why men smoke Edgeworth. One 
friend actually admitted he smoked it be- 
cause his wife liked the 
shape of the Edgeworth 
glass jars to fit on her 
= pantry shelf. 


However, the one out- 
| standing feature of 
ig, Edgeworth, as seen by 
| most smokers, is its uni- 
| formity. Year after year 
smokers can be sure of 
getting the same 
high-grade qual- 
ity of tobacco. 

There are no 
changes in the 
blend—no varia- 
tions in the flavor 
or fragrance. It is 
always a good 
smoke. 

If you have not tried Edgeworth, send 
your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 1 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

They will be glad to mail to you some 
free samples, generous helpings of both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 
Then you can smoke a few pipefuls and 
see if Edgeworth agrees with your smok- 
ing temperament. 

If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Wf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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GIFTS 
for GOLFERS 


EY us help you select the gifts you 
give your golfing friends this Christ- 
mas. We have several suggestions that 
are bound to prove happy thoughts. 


In our special new folder entitled “Gifts 
For Golfers”’ you are sure to find something of 
practical value that will be highly prized and 
long appreciated. It contains appropriate 
offerings for any golfer—husband or wife; son 
or daughter; personal or business friend. 


Write for this folder today—it’s yours for 
the asking. Then when you go to your Pro 
or Dealer for whatever finds your fancy, be 
sure it bears the good old MACGREGOR 
trade mark which is ever your 
assurance of the built-in quality 
that this name always implies. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


CGRE 
MAKE RECORDS WITH (*) <>) MACGREGORS 
— YTON 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


With Inlaid Lino Tops Pes. and + All Styles:All Finishes 


Excel in Service, Beauty and Real Desk 
Comfort. Our construction insures an Air 
Tight and Moisture Proof Joint, where 
Wood Border adjoins the LINO 


LINO is our own specially prepared 
fabric, scientifically treated, making 
it impervious to stains. 
LINO provides the ideal writing sur- 
face. The soft shades are restful to the eyes. 
LINO eliminates glass and desk pads. 
“Tt isn’t a LINO unless it’s a GUNN”. 
Made in Grand Rapids. 
Catalog and sample of top mailed FREE 


A 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
11 East véth St 
Preston, Canada 


Trade Mark Reg. 7 ‘ 
New York Salesrooms: 
Preston Furniture Co. Ltd. - 
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“That’s the bet.” 

He didn’t say anything more until we’d 
traveled another three miles maybe, and 
then he asked slow, ‘‘Do I cut in for a 
slice?” 

“T’ll split with you.” 

He didn’t thank me or so much as mur- 
mur, but there come a kind of dreamy ex- 
pression over his face. 

Well, I made sure Koenigsberg had me 
beat on that bet, for the best I could do 
that afternoon was a fifteen-inch black bass, 
and I knew he’d shrink half an inch by the 
time we landed and he’d dried out. We 
measured him half a dozen times in the 
boat, but he wouldn’t do better than fif- 
teen. And when we pulled in to Bean’s 
wharf, there was Koenigsberg, a-holding 
upa fish. 

“Fifteen and a quarter inches,” 
“How about it? Do I win?” 

Before I could answer, this McCarty 
said, ‘‘ Let’s measure’em,”’ and we went into 
a boathouse and did so. Well, sir, that bass 
of mine measured fifteen and a half inches. 

I just couldn’t figure it out. Naturally 
I didn’t want to act like I was surprised 
and maybe crab the bet, but that fish 
ought to have shrunk to about fourteen and 
a half, and it worried me. So just to be fair, 
I measured ’em again. Sure enough, I had 
him beat. 

“T guess you win,” said Koenigsberg, 
“though mine’s heavier. Here’s your 
money. Say, I'll tell you what—got any 
sporting blood in you?” 

“Well, it might test thirty-five gravity, 
maybe.’ 

“Then I'll bet you twenty dollars that 
tomorrow I catcha bigger bass than you do.” 

“Length?” 

“Weight—weight only. 
that length proposition.” 

“You're on.” 

Next morning I bumped into him in the 
lobby just as I was starting out about nine 
o’clock. We never did any of this daylight 
stuff up there. My experience has been that 
black bass strike best around ten in the 
morning, and again from five 0’clock to sun- 
down. A bass is an awful intelligent fish— 
you don’t often catch him up at dawn. 

Koenigsberg was all worked up about 
something. 

“Say, I may be late starting today.” 

“How about that bet then?” 

“To hell with the bet! It stands, but I’ve 
got more important things to think about. 
Got a letter here that’ll keep me busy most 
of the morning. Trying to get New York on 
long distance.” 

“No bad news, I hope.” 

“Best in the world. Here, read this. 
That’s hot off the stove. The guy who 
wrote it is a friend of the private secretary 
of the first vice president of that company 
and plays golf with him. I’m going to buy 
a thousand shares at the market.” 

Now a thousand shares is quite a chunk 
to bite off, and I whistled. 

“Oh, on a ten-point margin of course.” 

“Well, good luck.” 

‘Better get in on this,’ he said. ‘‘This is 
real inside stuff.”’ 

Well, it did look that way. Anyhow, we 
ended by Koenigsberg buying a thousand 
shares. Yes, I bought some too. Not 
much—I lost only about four hundred 
dollars. 

It was near noon before we could get 
New York on the wire, so we didn’t start 
out fishin’ until past four o’clock. Then 
we went in opposite directions. Koenigs- 
berg said it would be fairer not to fish in the 
same place; and this McCarty said, after 
we'd separated, that he’d prefer being as 
far away from those birds as the lake would 
let him. 

Well, gentlemen, I sure enough kissed 
my twenty dollars good-by a dozen times in 
the next two hours. Not a strike did I 
get—not so much as a feeler. A bass turns 
a frog around so he’ll go down head first, 
and sometimes when they ain’t hungry 
they’ll play with ’em; but nothing even 
came near my hook. Along about half 
past six I began to get sarcastic about the 
place McCarty had brought me to. 

“Wait! We'll get some ”’ 

Just before sundown we did. They 
started to strike. In twenty minutes I had 
seven, but none of them sized up very big. 
Then suddenly they quit, and we were just 
getting ready to pull up anchor when I 


he said. 


I’m cured on 


Nov 


tried one more cast—you 
about that one more rae 
good night to your girl—J ¢yj 
cast and hooked onto a dandy 

“Don’t play him! Bring hj 
McCarty. : 

It was the first and only tim 
him the least bit interested jn 
So I brought him in. He was 
bass, and when we flopped hin 
beside the ruler he measure 
inches. 

Elon ll win,” said McCarty, 

Well, we headed for the doc 
stood Koenigsberg, grinning { 
ear. It sure made me un 

“I guess this is my lucky da 
before we could even step out 
“T guess I’m bad, hey? What 
of this baby?” ; 

Gentlemen, i 


if it measured an inch. 
sinking feeling in the sto: 
how it is when you see a fine fig 
else has caught. a 
“‘He’s a long one, ain’t he?! 
this McCarty, as cool as a cuct 
it’s weight we’re going by.” 
“Sure! But you can’t beat 
said Koenigsberg. 
“T don’t know about tha 
queer, and that bass of 
like a hefty one to me. ; 
brought out the one I'd ea ught 
““Pay me,” said Koenig 
he set eyes on it. “ 
thicker through.” 
“Got a pair of scales, 
McCarty, and Ed said he 


tipped. the scales at an e 
Then they put mine on. 
that bass weighed four 

I just couldn’t believe 
that size had no moral 
much. 

“The scales’re on the bum, 
nigsberg. ‘“‘They’re the ones y 

“They” re the same that w 
fish,” said McCarty. » 

“Weigh ’em again, and ‘you 
from the scales. I'll weigh th 

This McCarty never : 
stepped back and let him do th 
The result was the same 

“Well, you win again,” 
berg, sort of snapping it out, : 
my bass and hefted it. “Dam 
did see a fish weigh like # 3 on’ 

‘‘Fish’re awful queer,” sait 

I was ’most afraid to loo at 
thing was rotten in the 
felt sure of that; but M var y 
so pure and serene I felt 
men, his face showed new 
than a bullhead’s. », 

‘Here, take your moni si 
berg, about ready to bite. “I 
I’m cured. But I’ll tell you wl 
fifty more I beat you both w 

McCarty shook his hea 
rowful sort of way. J 

“T wouldn’t take that b 
he said to me. 
always.” 
sense. Fact is, the kind of 
worrying me. But I did 
that night. 

Next morning when M 
alone away out at the far ent 
‘“Mac, tell me all abo 
clean. I want to know h 
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and the wharf.” 

“They’ll stretch an in 
their necks good,” he said 

“All right. That’s tha 
about the weight? How. 
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“Oh, that? There’s no 
said with simple dignity. 
with sand.” 

Gentlemen, what could 
a heart? Fora long time 
and fished. At last I ra 
“Mae, what’s that motto 

“You mean this here 
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IE real works of an automobile heater are hidden 
nder the floor. You can’t see the quality. Your 
uard is the Perfection name-plate which you will 
in plain view on every genuine Perfection Heater. 
for it. 

Perfection Heater every functioning part is built 
ost exacting specifications. This extreme care in 
afacture gives assurance of dependable heating 
mmance. That’s why you'll find it standard equip- 
-on the closed models of most well-known makes — 
whose builders are eager to give their patrons 
itmost in year ‘round luxury and comfort. 


: installed, the Perfection Heater becomes an in- 
[ part of your car. If you haven’t one in your car, 
ican have one installed at any garage or service 
m. The first cost is the only cost—and it is ex- 
ngly low. 

THE PERFECTION HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


6545 Carnegie Avenue A <a Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by Richards- Wilcox Canadian Co.,Ltd.,London, Ont. @ 


Made in a variety of sizes and 
styles to fit every type of car 
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“WANKEE” Tools are 
clever, ingenious tools 
that make work interesting. 


Almost any man or 
boy will be glad to get a 
“YANKEE” Tool for 
Christmas; and it is ex- 
actly the gift tomakea 
mechanic happy. 

Your hardware dealer can 
supply “YanxeE”’ Tools 
for Christmas, packed in 
rich holly boxes. Any of 
the following:— 

For quick, easy screw- 
driving, a man needs the 
“YANKEE” Spiral Ratchet 
Screw-driver No. 30. (Illus- 
trated). 


To bore holes for the 
screws, he wants a “YANKEE” 
Automatic Push Drill 
No. 41. 

For work around his 


car give the motorist a 
“YANKEE” Ratchet Breast 
Drill No. 1555. Makeseasy 
work of jobs that other 
drilling tools won’t do. 


Does he build radio sets? 
“YANKEE” Ratchet Hand 
Drill No. 1530 is just the 


tool he needs. 


Anybody who works at a 
bench will value a “YANKEE” 
Vise No. 1992. Swivel base. 


Then there is the 
“YANKEE” Tool Set No. 
100—a full set of screw- 
driving tools, with attach- 
ments for drilling, etc. 
Solid oak case. ~ 


See the “YANKEE” Tools in 
Christmas Boxes, at your hard- 
ware dealer’s. He will help you 
in your selection. 


“Yankee’’ Tool Book sent free on request. 


Nortu Bros. Mec. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


"YANKEE" 
TOOLS 


Make Bettov Mechanica 
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INTELLIGENCE, LIMITED 


that large class of learned men who, having 
acquired a store of mere knowledge, assume 
the manner of mental superiority and with 
it often lead masses of well-intentioned per- 
sons up a mountain of yesterday’s facts, 
and then start them down the other side on 
the toboggan of sentimentalism and un- 
intelligence toward a chaos of impractica- 
bility. One of our national dangers is their 
influence—so well-meaning that the in- 
fernal regions need never worry again 
about paving. A canny foreign statesman 
calls them “Your lobbying preachers and 
your campaigning teachers!” The one 
group may know how to save souls if they 
would only keep at it, but they often botch 
it when they try to save the country, and 
even spill it all over the carpet when they 
try to save another country. The second 
may know how to teach boys and girls 
facts, but heaven help us when, without some 
special personal fitness, they begin to gal- 
lop around, waving policies and programs. 
I have spent some years in politics and 
I, for one, would join a wise Providence in 
subscribing a fund for those teachers and 
preachers who, unless they are called by 
special fitness, will stick to their own ap- 
pointed and, I fear, rather neglected field 
of knitting. There still remains in the fields 
of religion and education enough work to 
be done to provide most of those who have 
tackled the jobs with a full-time eight- 
hour day. 

It is good mental machinery, rather than 
knowledge, which creates man power. I 
remember that Grey, among other things, 
| spoke enthusiastically about the number 
| of natural-history museums he had found 
in America. 

He said, ‘‘ We, on the other side of the 
water, have no such number, and this in- 
dicates that your nation takes a great popu- 
lar interest in the study of Nature. But it 
is not the mere knowledge of Nature, nor 
even that sense of rhythm of the world’s 
hfe, which counts most. It is the develop- 
ment of the most useful of all mental 
tools—observation. Observation is the 
| door through which everything comes to 
the mind and its impressions are the basis 
of all memory.” 


The Power to Observe 


Among the big figures of our times, the 
presence or the absence of good mental 
machinery has been very marked. Lloyd 
| George, putting aside all other considera- 
tions, has as fine a mental machine as I 
have ever seen. The gears shift from low 
to high without a sound. He sees and hears. 
He smells and feels. If there is anything in 
alertness and aliveness which escapes this 
Welshman, I have never noticed it. This 
_ and his genius for expression are the quali- 

ties which have carried him so far, in spite 

of his impatience with slow processes, with 
yaar and dull facts and mere knowl- 
edge. 

Roosevelt had a good machine. With 
his one eye—the other was almost blind— 
he saw more than nine hundred and ninety 
men out of a thousand. He had trained his 
observation so that it was like a very fast 
motion-picture camera. I remember watch- 
| ing him read books. He could turn pages 
| almost as fast as the philosopher John Fiske 
could, and Fiske could absorb everything 
worth while in a book in an incredi- 
bly short time. It was done by the un- 
conscious use of the best faculty anyone 
can develop—mind photography. Most of 
us, for instance, in reading first photo- 
graph letters, then some of us can take a 
single snapshot of a sentence. Then if we 
are skilled we get a fairly good plate of a 
whole paragraph. I believe Roosevelt and 
Fiske had learned to get a print of a whole 
page in a very short time exposure. 

Harding had much better machinery 
than was guessed by more than a few close 
observers. He had none of the air of alert- 
ness which characterized Roosevelt and 
Lloyd George. But at times, when he ap- 
peared complacent and quiescent, he was 
absorbing like a blotter. He had a rare and 
peculiar characteristic; he did what Roose- 
velt and Lloyd George failed to do very 
successfully—he concealed the results of 
his observations and often was not credited 
with having made any. Up to the day of 
his death, and, indeed, to this day, there 
walks about a much-advertised man who 
has been long in the public eye and who be- 
| lieves, without any word from Harding, 


(Continued from Page 19) 


that Harding gave him all confidence. As 
a matter of fact, Harding knew the man, 
had his measure, saw through all his de- 
vices, distrusted him, and if he had lived 
would probably have broken with him. 

The point I want to make is that close- 
ness to our big men reveals that the first 
contribution. to intelligence is not learning, 
or even education in its narrow accepted 
sense, but the mental machinery of the 
man. The lesson is that we ought to be 
more than careful to discount the old 
heavyweight stuff about knowledgeis power. 
Knowledge, valuable as it may be, is 
mostly about yesterday; power comes 
from quick intake, efficient functioning and 
quality output of the living mental machin- 
ery of today. 

An example of professorial mind as op- 
posed to alertness came up at a banquet 
given in New York not long ago. An Eng- 
lish professor, who had picked up the 
scheme of equalizing international exchange 
and stabilizing currency, gave a long ex- 
position about how it would be possible to 
have a variable coin—call it what you 
will. This coin was to fluctuate in value, 
according to the fluctuation in value of a 
certain list of standardized commodities. 
At the table was an artist who had no great 
knowledge of finance or economics, but a 
good mental machine. He asked a knock- 
out question. He said, ‘‘Why not let the 
value of the coin stay fixed as a measure 
of value, and have a variable yardstick, 
quart, bushel and pound?” The professor 
gave a gasp and flopped about in the bot- 
tom of the boat. A great banker, who was 
sitting next to me, whispered in my ear, 
“A case of being learned versus one of 
being alive.” 

The quality called imagination is neces- 
sary to intelligence. But it is the most 
dangerous tool in the whole kit carried by 
leaders of men. To be without it is to be 
without the cutting edge, and yet many 
of our great men lose their mental thumbs 
and fingers playing with it. One of the 
marked distinctions between Roosevelt and 
Wilson was that the first saw that the 
world was a plastic moving thing—in its 
flux; but the second allowed himself to 
believe that the world was in his flux. 
Imagination will stand only on legs of facts. 

The other day a man who in large part is 
responsible for putting one of the smaller 
European countries on its postwar feet 
said to me: 

“The trouble with Poincaré is the same 
trouble which afflicts the whole elder states- 
manship of Europe. Europe will never be 
out of her troubles until a new, younger 
generation of statesmen are in the saddle. 
The older group deal with all the precedents 
of yesterday, and their primary instincts 
are fears and hates. After the war, it 
was at first the wild idealism imported 
into Europe from overseas which did the 
damage by too much imagination; now it 
is the lack of imagination which does the 
damage. Even the peoples of Europe say 
to themselves, ‘We are right in our claim 
for this!’ Or say, ‘It is in our power to do 
this!” And seldom ask the vital question, 
‘Whether we may or whether we can, are 
we wise to do it?’” 


Counterfeit Intelligence 


Imagination is closely linked with some- 
thing commonly called these days the open 
mind. Not long ago, I—and perhaps you— 
read a book about the human mind, which 
was written to emphasize the fact that all 
the troubles in the world came in part from 
rationalization, or the process of thinking 
to justify one’s own opinions as they exist 
already, and in part from the lack of crea- 
tive thinking, which is the process of form- 
ing new opinions. I certainly laughed 
heartily through that book, because the 
author disclosed that, believing in birth 
control and new and freer marriage regu- 
lations and all the new-isms, he was some- 
what put out by finding old-fossil minds so 
closed that they would not agree with 
him. When he was doing the thinking it 
was always with an open mind; when the 
other fellow was doing the thinking it was 
always with a closed mind. But is the ma- 
jority man who says ‘‘ The earth is round”’ 
the man with a closed mind? Is the mi- 
nority man who asserts anew that it is flat 
the only creative thinker? This writer- 
professor of the human mind was so eager 
to show the error of sheep thinking, that 


fore seemed to him less 
thought which had never hee 
fore. And so, somewhat sor 
world does not agree with his 
he has closed his mind on the; 
open mind. | 
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The Mania for Beli 
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Jotten Question 
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ever turned the questions around. And yet 
that was the intelligent thing to do. A dis- 
like for the Japanese or any other nation, 
even if one has it, is a poor excuse for setting 
intelligence out on the bricks. 

Fortune put me into a position to have a 
good acquaintance with the Paris Peace 
Conference and those who carved its desti- 
nies. The unwillingness to face facts and 
the desire to believe were the rocks on which 
its failure to set the world ticking again still 
rests, like an old hulk with broken ribs. 
Dreamers, of the best intentions, liked to be- 
lieve that it was possible to make over maps 
and in a night draw boundaries which 
hitherto had been drafted sometimes by 
a kind Providence, through centuries of 
economic evolution and racial struggle. 
The same man who talked about self- 
determination would agree the next minute 
to setting up a territorial home for some race 
upon land where dwelt hundreds of thou- 
sands who would, under self-determination, 
shut out the race which it was proposed to 
be installed there. 

Lloyd George stumped and stamped, 
promising the English the cost of the war 
out of the hides of the vanquished; it was 
wholly against facts, but the English be- 
lieved it because of the desire to believe. 
The French intoxicated themselves with a 
sum for reparations which, compared with 
what they would be willing to take today, 
was grotesque and—to anyone who would 
face facts—utter nonsense. If anyone in 
Paris had been intelligent he would have 
been called pro-German or a cynic who did 
not vision a new world. If anyone had 
asked what we had done in the way of 
carrying out, in good faith, the conditions 
of the Armistice, he would have been ar- 
rested. I asked someone in our own delega- 
‘tion to write down the number of Wilson’s 
fourteen points which had survived, and he 
wanted to punch my nose. At the close of 
the Paris Conference intelligence appeared 
to be an extinct species; one had to go back 
to the United States and dig down into the 
voters to know that intelligence had been 
seeded down again for next year’s crop. 

I remember sitting, after a private dinner 
party in Washington, with three senators 
and four congressmen and two European 
diplomats and one French general. It was 
just as the Paris Conference was coming to 
an end. 

I said, ‘‘What if the Germans refuse to 
sign? Suppose they merely refuse and sit 
back. What shall we do?” 

Growls! 
and three congressmen was clear: 

“March on to Berlin!” 

This sentiment was decorated by ora- 
torical phrases and fist-shaking. 

Thereupon the French general put down 
his cigarette and sighed and smiled and de- 
scribed what it would mean to march on to 
Berlin—what it would mean in lives and 
money. He ended: 

‘“Ah, yes, it could be done. But where 
should we find repayment for sucha luxury? 
I fear it is a little necessary to recognize— 
what shall we say?—the realities.” 

I confess I was irritated. At that time I 
felt a certain burning fervor_to march on to 
Berlin. I wanted to believe that marching 
on to Berlin was just, noble—and wise. The 
French general irritated me by suggesting 
obstacles to my own desire to believe. 


Intake and Outgo 


More and more, as time goes on, I be- 
lieve that the happiness of a man, as well 
as the fitness of his intelligence to assume a 
position of leadership, depends upon the 
balance between his intake and his outgo. 
Occasionally, in the last year or two, I have 
asked others who have unusual opportunity 
to observe prominent men, to consider the 
value of this balance. I spoke once to 
Harding about it, and we discussed various 
men whose minds served as examples. 

At last he said with an exclamation, 
“You have hit upon something!” 

Now what I mean is this: There are 
plenty of persons—we see them from time 
to time about us—who have an unusual 
ability for absorption. They absorb con- 
ventional education, they absorb books, 
they possess a live observation. All the 
ways into their minds are broad highways, 
well paved and surfaced and oiled so there 
is no dust. I have known men of this type 
who have faculty of intake much superior 
to some men who have been our own Presi- 
dents and other people’s premiers. And 
yet they seem to lack the quality of great- 
ness. Of course, what they lack is ability 
to express what they have taken in. The 


And the answer of two senators ° 
_ with his tremendous ability for intake. He | 
To | 
be sure, he had a boyish enthusiasm for his | 
own interests, which sometimes made him | 
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ways into their minds are avenues; the 
ways out are rocky, winding paths with a 
steep upgrade. 

I knew a man with whom I worked 
closely in association in the time of the high 
pressure of the war. , Seldom have I ever 
seen a man who wore more the appearance 
of greatness, of spiritual and mental sta- 
bility. I never met a man more fitted to 
intrust with an investigation of any sub- 
ject. He could absorb everything within 
sight, sound or smell—ordinary observa- 
tion, truth, facts, books—and he could 
grind the whole business up and bake it into 
a set of conclusions. There it all was in the 
man’s mind. I knew it was there. Some- 
times I proved it was there. But to draw it 
out was like pulling teeth. It pained him; 
it made me sweat. When he was asked to 
express himself he went all to pieces; he 
could not set forth anything in proper 
proportions. He could not adapt his ex- 
pression to his audience. His reports were 
all lopsided and failed to hit the targets. 
His attempts to communicate with this 
world were almost as agonizing as those 
which require a medium. I had to act as 
his medium occasionally, and it was more 
work than the job appeared to be worth. 
He was all intake and no outgo. 


Contrasting Types 


As an example to contrast with him, there 
was a certain United States senator. He 
had a fairly good thinking apparatus. No 
man ever made better use of the material 
in his mind. He was a brilliant thinker, a 
brilliant conversationalist, a brilliant orator, 
and when he wrote he wrote brilliantly. 
He was never satisfied unless he was ex- 
pressing himself, but he was never a happy 
man and certainly never a man of the first 
order of usefulness. He, too, had no*bal- 
ance between intake and outgo. He was all 
outgo. He read almost nothing, he seldom 
listened, his senses were peculiarly dull to 
all incoming impressions. He was not op- 
posed to learning or absorbing. He was 
not a man who could be called a know-it- 
all. He wassimply lopsided. He had doors 


on his mind which would not swing inward. | 


They only swung outward. 

Let us take some known examples of men 
who seem to me to illustrate this balance 
and the lack of it. Disregarding other fac- 


tors in intelligence and considering this | 


factor alone, Roosevelt was a much greater 
man than Lloyd George. 
knew Roosevelt,at close hand is familiar 


had an insatiable appetite to receive. 


sweep everything along in the current. of 
his own thoughts and conversation. But 
he read and read and read. If a new sub- 
ject requiring his judgment came before 
him, he would sometimes irritate those who 
worked with him by his insistent, voracious 
hunger for facts and consultations and dis- 
cussions. I remember that before he died 
one of his chief interests was in the agri- 
cultural problem of America; he thought 
the restoration of healthy conditions in 
this, our basic industry, was the first of our 
domestic issues. Nevertheless, he was irri- 
tating in his muteness about remedies; he 
had the doors all swung inward. 

Lloyd George, under similar circum- 
stances, would probably have turned to a 
secretary and said, ‘‘ Collect all the facts so 
that I can look at them tomorrow.” His 
doors would turn inward for a moment, but 
he is much more of a hit-and-run man. His 
adroitness, his understanding, his alert, 
agile, expressive mind lure him away from 
the intake. Sometimes intake seems to him 
a dull business. He cannot bear to read 
letters—not even those from other great 
European statesmen. His eagerness for ex- 
pression, for rapid, constant outgo through 
doors swinging outward is so great that he 
even dislikes to write. Instinctively he 
would travel a night’s journey to talk 
rather than pen a single page. 

Hoover is a case of the balance falling 
the other way. He has a passion for the 
inward-swung mental doors. Not only a 
passion but a genius, not only a genius but 
almost an unparalleled genius. For ex- 
pression he has no genius. When his mental 
doors swing outward, whether it is to make 
speeches or define a conclusion or a posi- 
tion, Hoover is no longer in his element. He 
can, give orders, but giving orders, though 
it may satisfy mere administration, is often 
wholly inadequate for leadership. 

If I were asked to assume that our na- 
tional intelligence lacked balance, and then 


Anyone who | 
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Sealrioht 
Lourind Al! 


Milk Bottle Caps 


© Coinc 


3 Times More Useful 


l—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own “opener.” 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


The Boss likes Milk 
the Sealright Way 


He’d drink more milk and like it, 
too, if served in the original, sterilized 
bottle capped with a Sealright Pour- 
ing Pull Milk Bottle Cap — 3 times 


more useful. 


Much more cleanly, much _ less 
bother, and 3 times more healthful, 
too. Just lift the patented tab and 
insert a straw. This method prevents 
gulping and encourages slower 
drinking, thereby aiding digestion. 


Ask your milk dealer to deliver milk 
to your office in bottles capped with 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps. School Officials, Restaurant 
Proprietors and Housewives send 
for complete information and Sam- 
ples to show your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 202 Fulton, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world 
making Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, 
Ordinary Common Sense Caps, and 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 
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THE SATURDAY 


How does the clerk react when you say, ‘Some ink, 
please’’? 

As he reaches for the nearest bottle he wonders if he 
can’t sell you some stationery. While he is wrapping it 
up he thinks that he will have mince pie for lunch. When 
he hands you your change he has forgotten whether it was 
ink that you bought, or mucilage. 

But when you call for Carter’s—what a difference!! 

“Here,” thinks the clerk, ‘‘is a man of decision. He 
has asked for an ink that is fault-free—an ink that won’t 
all come up when he blots it—an ink that 
won’t gum up his pen. He has asked for the 
best and he shall have it.” 


And about paste —call for Cico (pronounced “Syko”) 
—the liquid paste that never dries up 
—that never needs water. 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston New York Montreal Chicago 


Cico Paste 
Inky Racer 


Carbon Paper 
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The man who has worn The Florsheim 
Shoe looks forward with pleasure to 
the selection of his next pair. To him 
there is no substitute for a Florsheim. 


Most Styles $10 
Booklet “Styles of the Times’’ on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
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to state my belief, founded on a consider- 
able observation of our leaders, as to whether 
we sacrificed outgo to intake or intake to 
outgo, I would have to answer that we 
tend to neglect intake. We have the ex- 
huberance of youth, praise be! We come 
bubbling! It is delightful—sometimes even 
for the bystanders—but it ought to be 
recognized. We are expressive, we have en- 


| thusiasms, we are untouched by cynicism; 


but we ought to take account of our stock 


| occasionally. For national intelligence, 


and in the demands we make of national 
leaders, we ought to watch our intake. 
We do not want to increase any notion 
the outside world may have that we have 
a surplus of ideas and a shortage of infor- 
mation. I recall reading a phrase in a cer- 
tain man’s public speech. He said, “‘I am 
going abroad to learn—not to teach.” A 
good idea! We surely need have no fear 
at present of turning our doors too much 
inward; it would perhaps make us a little 
better balanced if we swung them that way 
more, and, as in the case of any single 
human being, create that happiness and 
element of greatness which is found in 
those leaders of men who are intelligent 
enough to have doors which swing with 
equal ease both ways. 

If in the process of weighing intelligence 
you take out the minds of men who are 
near greatness and line them up, certain 
facts about them appear that have never 
appeared before. I have written down a 
list of thirty Americans who have almost 
achieved greatness, and suddenly it is dis- 
closed to me that twenty of them fell short 
because they were specialized men. They 
are men of character, but I am not looking 
at character. I am looking for the quality 
of the mind—true, high intelligence—which 
is necessary to give us great leaders. And 
the specialized man is often short weight in 
that test. 

The specialized man may not be to blame; 
perhaps he is the creation of the times in 
which we are living and of our high pres- 
sure, commercial or industrial life. We 
insist upon developing a great banker, a 
great railroad president, a great engineer, 
a great sales expert, and then we are foolish 
enough to think of them as great men. Of 
course, the truth is that it does not follow 
that these specialists can be drafted when 
the task is one of great political or national 
human leadership. It is quite possible that 
aman may be a great specialist and still be 
far, far away from being a great man. 


Saved by the Gong 


Nothing was more inspiring in the war 
than the brains and push and patriotism of 
the American business man—not the big 
fellow, but the little one. On the whole, 
with a few exceptions, the big fellow—treat 
it as a secret if you like—was a disap- 
pointment. I said not long ago to one of 
the wisest men who was connected with the 
mobilization of our big men, “But there 
was So-and-So, and So-and-So and So- 
and-So.”’ I named three or four men whose 
names are familiar to the world as super- 
men of industry, kings of finance. My 
friend replied: 

“They played in luck. Some of the others 
were fanning the air early in our war ef- 
forts; these had kept their reputation. 
But it so happens that, in the cases of those 
you name, they were at tasks which ulti- 
mately call for general sagacity. They 
would have been called upon sooner or 
later not only for their specialized intelli- 
gence, but for political and human intelli- 
gence. They would have tumbled down 
too. The war ended; I can tell you it was 
the gong which saved them!”’ 

The specialized man comes up in a spe- 
cialized field. Very often he is pushed up in 
an industry or even in a single corporation 
by progressive promotion. He often re- 
ceives a vast amount of personal advertis- 
ing which really belongs to the company he 
represents. He rides in a private car; he 
chats of millions and efficiency; he is the 
general of his little army and works hard 
to set an example. He lives in an atmos- 
phere of steam yachts, buys the cabin de 
luxe and occasionally is seen at luncheon 
in the best Wall Street lunching club. He 
is treated like a king; he sometimes feels 
a little like a king and occasionally he im- 
presses us as something of a king. He isa 
king. But it does not follow that he is a 
king of intelligence. It often does appear 
to those who know how necessary high-test 
intelligence always is to leadership, that 
such a man is wholly unfit for any leader- 
ship beyond that particular specialized 


leadership for which he an 
have fitted him. Occasional} 
men of this category who h; 
quality of general high inte 
you choose to line up t 
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—CAINA 


‘ (Continued from Page 9) 


year. I wouldn’t touch anything made out 
of the United States.” 

“That is news. Yet—if you like crudity. 
I must say I prefer Worcester porcelain. 
Now, I could never see what people found 
in pottery. Coarse and clumsy.” 

Suddenly Jammes recalled Henry Diehl’s 
opinion of china, his contempt for what he 
called eggshells. ‘I know a man fairly well 
who collects nothing but pottery, of a spe- 
cial kind,” he said. “‘You might easy be 
related, from your looks. He has English 
blood in him too.” 

“Really! Then, perhaps, even if it is 
only pottery he’s satisfied with, he might 
have come on some of my dessert service.”’ 

“It isn’t probable. He was offered a lit- 
tle Sunderland, and was still cursing that 
night.” 

“Yes, of course, Sunderland. But Worces- 
ter, as late as the Royal Patent! And the 
Princess Charlotte’s set.”” He spoke in a 
tone reserved, Jammes realized, only for 
Worcester, unless, as well, it might include 
the reigning family. “‘ Where does he live?”’ 

“Henry Diehl? In the country. Not far, 
though,” he was forced to add. 

“Then I’d be obliged for a note. You’d 
never think in what unlikely places bits of 
the service have turned up. I got all four 
of the large shells in Bombay, and the two 
hearts—there wasn’t a chip—a fellow found 
forme in Mazagan. Carried out, you see.” 

Francis Jammes was at the point of say- 
ing that he had never given a letter of in- 
troduction in his life, and that this was no 
time to begin, when he was stopped by the 
recognition that in the present circum- 
stance such a declaration, even for him, 
was an impossibility. Damn it—why didn’t 
these people stay away! He’d have to 
telephone the Diehls. It would actually 
come to that. And what explanation could 
he give Henry Diehl for such an extra- 
ordinary course? Would he understand 
that he, Francis Jammes, had no interest at 
all in the meeting of the two men? Would 
Diehl know that he had nothing, not a 
thing in the world, to gain? It was very 
unpleasant. 

“But I haven’t described the china,” 
Gowan told him. “The pattern, or per- 
haps it weuld be more correct to say de- 
sign, is a modification of old Sévres, with 
the scrolls formed into panels, and em- 
bossed on them the rose, the thistle and the 
shamrock. All symbolical, you see.” 

Francis Jammes did, but he made a point 
of absolutely ignoring the description. 

“The background, strangely enough, is 
drab; the ground of the dinner service is a 
delicate gray. Very much better it is too.” 

“T won’t come across it,’’ Jammes as- 
serted. 

“How do you know? There was the fel- 
low who went out to Morocco. Nothing—I 
give you my word, nothing—was farther 


from his mind than the Princess Char- | 
lotte’s dessert service; and yet, there the | 


two hearts were.’”’ Jammes wished he 
would go. “‘The man you mentioned, the 
potting man—the letter to him.” 

“Where are you staying?”’ This was the 
most ungracious of demands. 

““At the Newsteads’; Clemence New- 
stead. That is, for a couple of days more.”’ 

“T’ll telephone you.”’ Jammes rose. 

“But you haven’t got the address.” 

“T can get it.” 

“Well, I dare say you can.’”’ Gowan 
stood too. ‘“‘You’ll remember the name, 
Clemence Newstead. I hate to bother, but 
I can’t afford to overlook a chance. You 
must put up with my being something of a 
nuisance.’’ He moved to the window. ‘‘The 
sun’s gone and there’s a breeze; I can see 
it plainly from the papers on the street.”’ 
He got into the lighter of his two overcoats. 
“Before I’m out in it,’ he explained. “I 
have a hundred and six overcoats,’’ Cope 
Gowan added. 

“With you?” 

“Dear me, no. How ridiculous! It 
would need ten trunks. Not more than 
eight, I should say.”’ 

When he had gone Jammes had a violent 
attack of coughing; it left him negrly ex- 
hausted on the bed. The bell at the door, 
he determined, he’d pull down. Hanging 
there, with its infernal clatter, people would 
persist in ringing it. Why they did he 
eouldn’t think; he had nothing to sell; 
nothing to say to them. Every time he 
opened the door he let in trouble. One of 
the Georges! Crudities. Nothing in Amer- 
ica to collect. If he ever did come on any 
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To make Molasses Pie pour 142 cups of 
scalded milk over 1 whole egg and yolks of 
2, slightly beaten. Add 2 cup Gold Label 
Grade Molasses, 14 teaspoon each cinna- 
mon, nutmeg and salt. Line two tins with 
pastry and fill. Bake until a knife comes out 
clean. Cover with meringue made of two 
remaining whites, and brown in hot oven. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


A Send for recipe book"*G”’ Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


Put Put Put Put | 


—the New Ignition 
for Fords 


This new K-W System will get the ful/ power and 
pep out of your Ford motor and get it a// the time. 
It delivers the powerful high tension spark without using 
the high tension distributor, thus eliminating distributor 
trouble and simplifying the wiring. 

This K-W Ignition is a single spark system, but it does not 
depend upon a single coil. It uses all four of the regular 
Ford coils—not the vibrators—one coil for each cylinder, 
so that each one has time to properly load and discharge, 
producing the hottest possible spark at the plug. 


K-W Ignition is easy to install. It makes no change in the 
car. Put it on your Ford and you can forget all ignition 
trouble and timer replacement. 

Make your Ford go ‘“‘Put! Put! Put!” instead of ‘‘Stut- 
tut-tut-er.”’ 


For cars without battery, we make the K-W 
Timing System to operate on magneto. 
Price $7.50. Tractor Fittings, 50 cents. 


Price 


$9.00 


W IGNITION C> 
CLEVELAND. O1110. U.S.A. 


K-W Contact Points and Coil Units 


When you buy Coils and Points for your 
Ford car be sure to ask for the genuine 
K-W Coil Units and Contact Points, 
stamped with the K-W circle trade mark. 
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A merchant near you will 
fit you, in rich tan or 
black, at $9 to $10, de- 
pending on your colour 
preference. Send for our 
booklet **Feet First.’’ 


| EVERE, another winter Boston- 


R 


| ian whose smart lines are built 
over your foot-shape, to look just as 


well all winter long. High-shoe time 
is here: Revere’s style meets your idea 


of well-shod comfort as surely as it 
meets your eye. 
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a Ford—Easy 


Ask the wisest cost departments in the 
truck business. Ask any Warford users. 
Let them tell you why three times the ae 
price doesn’t buy better 2-ton haulage ge 
than the Ford truck Warford-equipped. 

Hear how the toughest 2-ton hauls are 
reserved for Warford brute-pull UNDER- 

DRIVE. Learn the real possibilities of 
trucking with Warford six speeds forward 
including OVERDRIVE for speed with 

4 economy, running light or empty. 


Then figure savings in gas, oil, tires, fees, 
overhead, and dead weight ona Ford truck 
that will handle full 2 tons anywhere. 


Unbelievable—but thousands of users 
actually operate at these lowest ton-mile 
costs. Warford-equipped Fords are the 
largest selling 2-ton trucks today. See 
your dealer or write us now. 


THE WARFORD CORP., 44 Whitehall St., New York City 
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china with symbolical blooms on a drab 
background no one should hear about it. 
In short, his temper was thoroughly dis- 
turbed. 

It wasn’t improved, in the afternoon, by 
the necessity of telephoning Henry Diehl. 
He had to call from a drug store on the 
next corner, there was no inclosure, and, 
with his rough throat, he could scarcely 
make himself understood. 

“What?’’ Henry Diehl incredulously 
called into the damned instrument. 

Jammes spoke as clearly and slowly as 
possible. An Englishman, named Gowan, 
wanted to see him about some Worcester 


| porcelain. But not Royal Worcester! 


“Who?’’ It was plain from Diehl’s tone 
that he thought Francis Jammes suddenly 
demented. 

There was no good saying it over a tele- 
phone, it was decided. Jammes would have 
to bring him out to dinner—vwell insured. 


However, it was not until he saw Henry 
Diehl and Gowan together that Francis 
Jammes realized how much alike they were. 
Diehl was hospitable in his self-satisfied 
manner. ‘“‘Jammes told me something or 
other over the telephone about china,” he 
said to Cope Gowan, ‘‘and I’m glad to have 
you here, of course, but it was your name 
that struck me. My great-grandfather 
came to Pennsylvania from England, and 
he was a Gowan.” 

“One of my family went out to America, 
from Manchester, in about 1780,’’ Gowan 
replied, ‘‘and a look at us ought to tell the 
rest.”’ They were, they decided, related; 
and Henry Diehl at once conducted a cere- 
mony with a decanter of Scotch whisky. 

“Now that we understand our connec- 
tion,” Diehl said at dinner, referring to 
Cope Gowan but addressing Jammes, “‘what 
was that nonsense about Worcester?’’ 

“Why, Mr. Gowan collects it; he’s here 
mainly to try and fill in a set he’s been a 
long while putting together.” 

“Tt is a dessert service made for the 
Princess Charlotte in 1816,’”’ Gowan pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘Under the Royal Patent, then, 
naturally, and not as interesting as the 
earlier. Just something special I’m after.’ 

“Worcester,” said Diehl; “porcelain; I 
can’t imagine it.” 

“Exactly what,’’ Gowan demanded, ‘“‘if 
I may ask—exactly what can’t you im- 
agine?”’ 

“This ought to be better than common,” 


| Mrs. Diehl confided to Jammes. 


““ Anyone in the world collecting china,” 
Diehl explained; ‘“‘being interested in it,” 
he further specified. ‘“‘Caring a damn 
about it.”’ 

““My dear Diehl,” said Gowan, “since 


| you have been good enough to recall our re- 


lationship I don’t mind saying you’re an 
ass.”’ 
“T may be,’’ Diehl replied, “‘but at least 


| an ass is half good.’’ 


“He'll miss that,’’ Mrs. Diehl whispered. 
She was mistaken. 

“Tf you mean I’m a donkey, say so. I 
hate insinuations. But I’m wrong, as I told 
Mr. Jammes you’d be simply ignorant. You 
don’t know, and I don’t see why you should; 
I really don’t.’’ Diehl agreed that neither 
did he. “‘You haven’t a chance to learn 
over here. I’d like to make it plain what 
Worcester is, what it means.” 

“There are some things you could learn— 
about potting,’’ Henry Diehl suggested. 

“T dare say, and making cheeses too; it 
doesn’t interest me. The Arabs brought 
glazed ware to Spain in the seventh cen- 
tury, long before Delft and Palissy and 
Nuremberg. The seventh century! A por- 
celain with a true white body and a trans- 
parent glaze. Why, it belongs to the history 
of society; the Portuguese carried it back 
to Europe when they doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope.”’ 

“And found fine pottery already old.” 

“Pottery! Damn your pottery! You 
won’t listen to me. Porcelain is part of the 
early superstitions—it was thought to de- 
tect poison. For that very reason kings ate 
out of it. It was the subject of endless 
speculation, and for a long while the for- 
mula was secret. If you had read Guido 
Pancirollus you’d know that, you’d re- 
member his description: he wrote it was 
made of a mass of gypsum and bruised eggs 
and the shell of the marine locust. This was 
to be mixed and thickened and left buried 
as a legacy, for the next generation. The 
sons or grandsons dug it up when it was 
ready for use.’”’ They had, Henry Diehl 
thought, as well let it lie. “‘‘And then 
Blancourt, in The Art of Glass, what was 
his formula?’”? Gowan gazed in turn at 
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them all. “You don’t know 
again. ‘All sorts of white she 


“You’re mixed,” Diehl 
cheerfully; ‘“‘that’s a cocktaj 
“Not even in America,” 
successful reply. ; 
“And their prepared ling 
mixed it with onions and | 
and mastic and took off the 
dry toast of white bread. P 
paused to drink sherry from , 
glass with a folded foot and a 
had been broken from the pon 
Doctor Wall’s the important 
Worcester. I must ask you: 
that in 1750 Meissen was a F 
with seven hundred men; 
works had the Marquis Gino; 
Charles III was the patron 
Monte; and St. Cloud and Vj 
the King’s. All that Wall had 
better. And he did! Then: 
situation in England itself? 
tablished, Chelsea was und 
and the Derby works had be 
Duesbury.”’ \ 
““Yes,’”’ said Henry Diehl 
right—some of that had esea) 
“Wall was an artist too,” 
of porcelain continued. “He 
Return of Regulus to Carthag 
Eleanor Sucking the Poison 
of Edward First, and The Gr 
ter. His canvases were hi 
mented by the great Lord Lyt 
“As early as 1751 with } 
younger, and the Reyeren 
Blackmore, the doctor took « 
Warmstry House and beg: 
celain. The best artificial po 
world. The best! It had a fri 
was never surpassed. It 1 
And Chelsea, remember, was 
soft in the glaze—green patch 
He picked up a spoon. “) 
Diehl, this is a handsome piece 
old Worcester was so delie: 
tifully fine, that your spoor 
been no better than—than : 
The silver had to be beaten 
Delightful! That was an a 
gilding—pure gold leaf mixec 
with honey and a little flux. 
after 1780 that quicksilver w 
for the amalgam. The surface 
was so hard, so correct, that 
the most brilliant effects—go 
and marine—pieces in that are 
and true greens and enamel | 
“And Wall was the first t 
plate printing on china; no ¢ 
erly contradict that; Rot 
proves it. He came to Wore 
Battersea Enamel Works in | 
anything else—criminal folly. 
can be recognized—the vignet 
teau and Boucher; and hi 
purples and black. Then th 
trait of Admiral Boscawen. © 
Sadler is sheer rubbish. If he 
originator in 1752, why didr 
patent he was applying for in 


“T don’t think Henry know: 
Mrs. Diehl confessed; ‘‘ perhai 
him. It’s been miraculous s0 

“He knew better,’’ said | 
“The Worcester Works, I hi 
believe, were already experi 
transfer in blue under the gla 

He again waited for the su 
credulity, which should meet 
ment; but at the table ther 
Mrs. Diehl’s expression was 
rapt innocence; Francis Jam 
inopportunely caught by the 
a duck leg over which his kt 
pended; and Henry Diehl w 
gloomy speculation at his En 

“Doctor Wall,” Cope G 
spoke with dignity, “died i 
before that they had given uf 
and were contracting with | 
wall for porcelain earth. T 
were bankrupt in 1761 and 
William Davis became A 
turned suddenly to Mrs. ie! 
may be tired of all this?” 

“T’m not,’’ she assured hi 

“Tt runs off with me,” 
“Then there was Fligh 
selling place, and the firm ot! 
I’ve said hardly anything, 
about the patterns; it 
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followed Chelsea designs, 

d insects. Duvivier came 

And Nelson’s visit.” 

ye his girl with him?” Diehl 


nilton was there,’ Cope 
stiffly; “and Sir William 
Haven’t mentioned the work- 
marks and the firm trade- 
ve no idea at all, none.’’ He 
her fresh energy from the 
mofhisenthusiasm. ‘“‘ Why, 
/The Honorable East India 
| adras, one service, had five 
lates and five hundred hot- 
even hundred dinner plates 
Yred: dessert; there were as 
tes, and twelve turtle dishes. 
1 fifty custard cups. Two 
x hd 


ind Henry Diehl leaned for- 
/, think you could listen for a 
2” he demanded. ‘“‘Could 
(’'d be obliged. There’s been 
j;aid about—I don’t know 
and salt-water locusts and 
she Arabs. Even the British 
been touched on. I don’t 
to fill one of your idiotic 
them, for I’m a simple man 
jle things. Pottery, for in- 
are. The Germans brought 
‘er Rhineand the Palatinate. 
on’t care about.that, or the 
Tope; I found it in America. 
“eame into Philadelphia on 
)dwill in 1728, and he was 
+ of Michael and Jacob who 
» in Montgomery County. 
ne. And the Nehs family— 
id it Naiis, then Neesz and 
-reached Pennsylvania in 
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ete Bei Tschinks! ich 
ge Weit, ’S biets ke’ Land der 
yon’t understand that, it’s 
‘Dutch, and means, ‘By 
illing to wager that no land 
sats it.’”’ 

rman,” Gowan commented. 
t.” Diehl contradicted him 
\e Pfalz dialect with English 
jhere’s no good going into 
a chance instead you don’t 
ip ware is, how it’s done. 
a cup—the color is trickled 
the reverse of sgraffito,’’ he 


| Italian.” At any rate, 
iimself, that fact had been 
‘im. 
thing else,’ said Diehl; “‘it’s 
jons. Only a question of the 
ier you trace it on or scratch 
ad there were different slip- 
/some with a vacuum to con- 
some with three quills. And 
iever seen one if you missed 
ganiferous glaze worked with 
-and green and white. The 
, too; that was hard to man- 
of the streaks. But they did 
1 Georg Hiibener and David 
and a hundred of ’em. 
’t a royal patent or French 
dred lead and verdigris for 
-apotter’s wheel. Take their 


r. Gowan would rather not,” 
sgested. 
it with crocks and jars, with 
dishes on edge at the top to 
d stayed up all night to fire 
doubled between noon and 
piled on the cordwood until 
ning. A little blue flame 
vents and grew into a roar 
and the steam blowing off 
a locomotive.. Then they 
t and let it cool for a week. 
ing!” 
tid Gowan; “it was, indeed. 
| that the Worcester Works 
arted to beat the Tories?” 
»st was red and covered with 
ined and filled with colors. 
he tulip. The tulip, since 
of the East, was brought to 
Konrad von Gesner from 
@ in 1559. In Pennsylvania 
t birth certificates and mear- 
h papers and on choral books 
and tombstones. Tulips and 
emblem of spring—eagles 
love, and orioles and pea- 
ses, 


1 horses, fuchsias and turtle- 
n repeated. 
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“And forget-me-nots,” Diehl swept on. 
“They put them on cooking pots, apple- 
butter pots, flower pots, vinegar jugs, jars 
with lids, coffees and sugars and creams; 
liquid measures and vegetables and meat 
dishes; pie plates and shaving basins and 
toys.” He glared at Cope Gowan. 


_ ‘And that wasn’t all they had on ’em, | 
either—they were celebrated for their mot- | 


toes: 


“Dear Father in Heaven, 
What Thou givest me I eat immediately. 


“And 


“T have been riding over hill and dale 
And everywhere have found pretty girls. 


“And the plate with a woman on horse | 


addressing a Continental soldier: 


“*Thou wert to me a lovely man 
As soon as I had seen thee.’ 


“If you are serious,” Gowan told him, 
“this is the most ridiculous nonsense I ever 
listened to. Sheer stuff!” 

“Stuff!’’ Henry Diehl echoed. “It’s the 
poetry of a people. Listen: 


“Early in the morning 
I fry a sausage in sour gravy.” 


“‘Childish jingles,’ Gowan called them. 
“This one, too: 


“‘ Maidens and rose leaves 
Pass away like rainy weather. 


“There were Jacob Sigafoos and Jared 
Haring and Conrad Mumbauer from Hay- 
cock; Simon Singer, he was at Baden, and 
the Kintner pottery; Plumstead had Hel- 
frich Toomey and Heinrich Stofflet, who 
worked in sgraffito as late as 1814 in Berks. 
On Nockamixon Swamp there were seven 
potteries in two miles.” 

‘Very interesting.”’. Gowan, at last, was 
reduced to a defensive politeness. ‘‘I had 
wondered if you could have come on any 
of the china, the dessert service, I wanted; 
but I see you haven’t; you are too fond of 
poetry for any general—interest,’’ was 
what he said, but at first it sounded remark- 
ably as though he had intended to say 
“intelligence.” 

“T’ll show you my pottery after dinner,” 
Diehl promised him, but Mrs. Diehl inter- 
fered. 

“No, he won’t,”’ she reassured Gowan. 
“T’'ll not let him. It will be difficult, but I 
think you can depend on me.” 

They left, shortly after, Jammes and 
Cope Gowan. Jammes said nothing, as 


was usual with him; but if he had wished | 


to talk there would have been small op- 
portunity, 


“ Amazing,’’ Gowan went on, “‘to spend | 
After all, that’s | 


your life collecting pots. 
what it comes to. When you might, even 
in America, get together quite a decent 
showing of china. Now, I can depend on 
you to look around for me? You must re- 
member that the body of the service is 
drab. The background of the dinner serv- 
ice, curiously enough, is a delicate gray. 
You mustn’t get them mixed.” 

“T won’t,”’ Francis Jammes promised 
him wearily. 

‘And you had better tell me what prices 
are demanded before you close.” 


“T’ll have to inform you,’’ Jammes roused | 


himself for the effort of speech, “that I 
won’t be the least good. I know nothing 
about Worcester—I couldn’t tell it from 
crewelwork. And I am too old to learn.” 
He sank back. 


“Mrs. Diehl,’?’ Gowan commented after | 
a long silence—‘‘a nice woman but hard | 


paste. Don’t you agree? With anything 
like a chance I could interest her husband 
in porcelain. Do you know, Jammes, all 
that about slip ware had a certain charm. 
It had, for a fact. It was by way of being 
historical. And then, what you’d collect 
over here would naturally be different from 
the things we choose in England. Por- 
celain is a gentleman’s pursuit. But I don’t 
mean the way that sounds, do I? You 
understand a lot, I suppose, about the 


. Pennsylvania Dutch potters?” 


“Nothing.’’ Jammes made his disclaimer 
in such a tone as to end all further ques- 
tioning. 

“But you’d recognize it?’’ Nothing, it 
appeared, could turn Gowan from his pur- 
poses. 

“Perhaps.” 

The car stopped at Jammes’ rooms and 
he left with a monosyllable that might have 
meant anything. The next day, it was late 
in the afternoon, he saw Cardell and dis- 
covered that the Englishman had already 
been there. 
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Yee will find in Ralstons that final touch of style dis-— 
tinction which makes them the choice of well dressed 
men everywhere. 


They are made of the best materials the markets afford. \ 
They are the perfection of good fitting qualities. 


If no Ralston dealer in your city send for catalog of Smart | | 
Styles for Young Men and the name of nearest agency. Pa 


Most styles $9.00. Some a little more—some a little less. etl 
RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 965 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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N beauty, luxuriousness and durability, Rex SANITIZED Up- 
iN holstered Furniture sets a new high standard in fine furniture. 
By our exclusive process, it is made permanently moth-proof. This I 
protection is doubly guaranteed; by us and by the certificate of a ! 
$15,000,000 bonding concern. Rex SANITIZED Upholstered il 
Furniture costs no more. eAsk to see Suite Number 2153 pictured 


above and look for the Rex Label. 


GOLD +FURN-! TFT U-R-E -G-O. 
Rex Court—2200-2272 S. Union Avenue, Chicago 
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The Puritans, who practiced stern economies, would 
have approved the long-wearing, money-saving India. 


Discriminating women say it’s a pleasure and an 
economy to carry the India. Compare it with the 
“ordinary” umbrella and note these India features — 

Smartly distinctive shape 

Comfortable carrying length 

Ten ribs instead of eight 

Windproof tips that “spill” the wind 

Wider spread for greater protection 

Sturdy construction for longer service 
Enjoy these exclusive India features — ask for the $5.00 
Special. The Women’s Special is tagged L5 and the 
Men’s Special is tagged M5. 

Manufactured by 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
and in Canada by THE BROPHEY UMBRELLA CO., Toronto 


3ndia Umbrella 


Guaranteed d 
“The little umbrella with the big spread” 


children 


travelers 


Indias for men, women, and for 


for Christmas 


OUR weeks to Christmas! During the 

same period last year each of our 
workers shown here— Mr. W.H.Guscott 
of Ohio, Mrs. L. C. Irwin of Ohio, and 
Mr. Upton G. Wilson of North Carolina 
—earned more than $50.00 extra. This 
year their opportunity to profit is even 
greater—and so is yours, if you have a 
little spare time and will care for our 
present local subscribers and send us 
new subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


Profits Up to $1.50 an Hour 


In addition to new and renewal profits our publications are in nation-wide demand 
as Christmas gifts. Even without previous experience you may easily make up to 
$1.50 an hour—and we need more men and women workers right in your own locality. 
You need not invest one penny; simply give us as little or as much of your time 
as you please. But you must begin at once, so mail the coupon below, today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company . 

622 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: While I assume no obligation in asking, I’d like to know all about your spare-time 
money-making plan. 


Name- 


Street- 


City 
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“‘He’s gone to Chicago,” Cardell related. 
“That is, he went after he explained to me 
a century in the life of the Worcester 
Works. I know more about Worcester now 
than any other American alive. And I 
think I have a piece too.” 

With an obvious pride he exhibited a 
hexagonal jar with a lid, decorated in a 
Chinese pattern in blue and with, for trade- 
mark, a small barred screen impressed on 
the bottom. 

“T found it after he had gone, and there’s 
really no doubt about it. Not the earliest 
period, but pretty damn early—in the doc- 
tor’s life.”’ 

“How much was it before you had the 
tidings?’’ Jammes asked. 

“T forget,’ Cardell said, in a manner 
without conviction. 

“What is it now?” 

“A hundred dollars.’’ 

‘Well, let me tell you this—if you send 
anyone to me for china I’ll tell them all I 
know about you, including the walnut bed 
out of the West.” 

Cardell had seen Diehl too. ‘‘ He wanted 
me to buy the Kastner pottery for him, at 
almost any commission; but I had to let 
him go; it was no good. You know what 
Mrs. Kastner’s first question would be. 
And those old women, Jammes. No, it was 
impossible. I’m beginning to think that 
I’m not a dealer either.”’ 

Francis Jammes indicated the identified 
Worcester jar. ‘‘That’ll restore your good 
opinion.”’ 

He was walking home when he saw, ina 
newly opened show window, a highboy of 
curly maple. It was across the street, but 
the legs were so good in line that he went 
over to study it. The wood had been 
scraped, the patina of age gone; the shell— 
no, rising sun —was authentic; yet the 
legs were so graceful, so visibly right, that, 
against his every inclination, he was forced 
to go inside. An individual with a nose at 
once prominent and flattened at the nos- 
trils and a divided apron tied at either leg 
came promptly forward. 

Yes, the highboy was a fine piece; the 
wood was so rough he had had to scrape 
it; certainly, all original; he had bought it 
from a family who had owned it ever since 
a hundred and fifty years ago; it had stood 
in the second hall. He was no fool, Francis 
Jammes reflected, satisfied in his inspec- 
tion. It was, precisely, in the second-story 
hall that highboys had traditionally be- 
longed. No fool. 

“The top and carving are good, that 
drawer face and all the runners and back- 
boards are new; the legs were hardly fin- 
ished last week.”’ 

“Who do you think you are?’’ it was 
rudely demanded of him. ‘Chippendale? 
Hepplewhite? The highboy I didn’t touch 
except to scrape.”’ 

“Some one of the people who know me 
would be your most probable customers 
for a maple highboy,”’ Jammes further ex- 


plained. ‘If they do happen to think of 
it, and I have a chance, they’ll hear my 
opinion.” 

“But—but ” The other was plainly 


astounded beyond expression. Then: 
““You’re the hell of a dealer! I’ll let the as- 
sociation know about you.” 

“T’m not a dealer at all,”’ Francis Jammes 
instructed him. ‘“‘Where do you work—in 
the c2llar?”’ 

“That’s as pretty a design as you’d find 
anywhere.” A hand lovingly caressed the 
broad sweeping curve of the highboy’s 
knee. 

“T have never seen a better,’’ Jammes 
acknowledged. ‘Yes, there was one man 
who would have been more delicate. But 
he’s in jail—for bigamy. Isn’t that a slip 
dish up on the shelf?”’ 

It was, an elaborate and rare example. 


It was pan-shaped; the center held, in- 
closed in a circle, a double flowering tulip; 
and of the three concentric bands one bore 
a name, Mathalena Raederin, ihr Schiissel, 
another was filled with miniature trees and 
doves, and the third, the inner ring, had a 
motto and a date, 1789. That Francis 
Jammes bought—Henry Diehl would want 
it—and he was leaving when the dealer 
grasped his arm, and, in a bravado of pride 
overcoming all prudence, invited him down- 
stairs. 

There, in a back cellar, were the tools 
and activities of the cabinetmaker’s art; a 
table gate in walnut, wholly new, a corner 
cupboard to which a cornice was being 
added, a Chippendale armchair in the 
brazen course of construction. 

“Just a few things I am repairing.” 
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“Bringing back from the de 
corrected him. The carvin 
tions, almost the spirit, of th 
admirable; only—only where: 
leg broke into the foot was { 
uncertainty, a little flatness, 
mes said nothing about this; 
was for himself; never, no 
have any difficulty in identify} 
furniture of that cellar, that < 

Yet he realized, as well, t 
never put his instinctive th; 
service of the things to whict 
devoted. He hadn’t, now, th 
interest in life or conviction, 
sustained charges and recrimi) 
vitality was no longer in him. 
hundreds of skillful workmen ¢ 
the forms and integrity of the 
he couldn’t help it; he had be 
very little, nothing practically 
the great increasing demand 
tiquities of America, and the 
curable public ignorance wit} 
fever to be deceived. 

What did it matter? he aske 
of his room. Where he hac 
bring the past into the present 
was but drugging himself wi 
gone. Old chairs and years! 
those like him—had turned } 
ence or dismay or hopelessne 
he had found life to be, from 
harshness, the rawness of n 
made years, to what was ° 
assuring, charming. He had 
necessity of the present for t 
or at least the surfaces—of pe 

He sent the slip-ware plateh 
to Henry Diehl, with, contrary 
the figures of an inordinate p) 
Jammes was coldly charging | 
vast amount of talk to which 
subjected. He got a reply, a) 
by return, with a further note 
letter: a 

It will amuse you to know ] 
Sunderland. Something Gowa 
silver spoons, put it in my a 
right—ours were like clubs with i 
some odd silver, as thin as the | 
effect isn’t bad. Cornelia likes it 


-_ 
Delicate silver and Worceste 
Hamilton, Cape Trafalgar : 
clipped hedges, and portraits 
against sage-green curtains 
from grave landscapes, - 


with aqueous gray clouds. Ni 
arm gone and an eye dark. T 
a past in which his imaginati 
wander. It was at once his | 
Jammes reminded himself, ar 
His preoccupation was held th 
sea. 

It was good, he thought gri 
was no longer young. k 
might be led into collecting, 
portunity of years and kno 
might end with a houseful of 
drums. No, his connection ¥ 
had been lost in the Atlantic 
was in Cardell’s store, watch 
prietor arranging pewter on th 
painted dresser. 

“That is as early a pair of cl 
be had,’’ Cardell observed, st 
contented. 

“Did you know the Kastner 
been sold? The collection as 
at their own price?” j 

Jammes indifferently admi 
didn’t. f 

“That isn’t so much in its¢ 
hear who bought it. The Engli 
hunting the Princess Charl 
service.” ; 

“Then Henry Diehl got it,” 
plied; ‘“‘when he’s determine 
miss much.” 7 . 

“You think Gowan bough’ 

“Certainly. But how he a 
that’s more difficult. When 
Gowan he wouldn’t listen to 
pottery. And then to be conn 
well-known collection at 4 
price!” 2 

“He didn’t look to me am 
money away. I hope Diehl wi 
for a little anyway. en 
hears it, why—it’ll be the dea’ 

Even the possible catastro 
Kastner, any perverse fate to 
didn’t greatly engage Fran 
Lately, he thought, he had g 
sentimental, a trait, he felt sur 
It was time that he kept some 
he admired for himself; his. 
were now practically bare W 
cent tables had gone t 
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Keeps Hair Neatly Combed 


F your hair is dry and brittle, soft 

and fluffy; short and wiry or frac- 
tious in any way, Stacomb will end 
your trouble. 


It makes hair look neat, no matter 
how unruly. Keeps it soft and lus- 
trous and always in place. 


Use Stacomb in the morning and 
your hair will stay neatly combed all 
day. 

Stacomb gives the final touch of 
neatness to the smartly dressed man. 
Stars of the stage and screen—leaders 
of style—have used it for years. 


After Washing 


Stacomb replaces the 
luster and leaves the hair 
soft and pliable after 


washing so it is easy to comb—and it 
stays. Wash your hair as often as 
you like—Stacomb keeps it combed. 


Women— 


With Beautiful Hair 


Thousands of women with other- 
wise beautiful hair are troubled with 
“flying”? ends and short, stray locks. 


Stacomb holds the hair neatly in 
place even after it has just been 
washed. Fine for the Egyptian Bob. 


Mothers use it to train children’s 
hair, too. 

Boys by the thousands use Stacomb 
to train pompadours and to make their 
hair stay combed just the way they 
like it. 

Send coupon for free, 7-day trial 
tube. Only one to a family. 


Stacomb is for sale at all drug counters. In 


tubes (35c) or jars (75c). Men will find the 
tube a handy convenience for traveling. Demand 
Stacomb—the original—/as never been equaled 
—in packages of black, yellow and gold stripes. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California, U. S. A. 


Tubes 35c 
Jars 75c 
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| Standard Laboratories, Inc. 


750 Stanford Avenue, Dept. A-21, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me free 7-day trial tube. 
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Excellence 


Excellence must stand the acid 
test of comparison. 


Compare Patrick-Duluth Hand 
Tailored Overcoats with the best 
you can find today. 


Compare them for Style, Work- 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
what superb mirrors, mirrors at once clear 
and tender, shadowy, in their reflections. 


| What delightful woods his fingers had 


traced. He might have had them all, or 
nearly all, by charging enough—what 
others charged—for the things he let go. 

He could have saturated himself in the 
only pleasures he knew or cared for. He 
would have been surrounded by the actual 
past. Yes, he had been a fool! But he 
would stop; in a year he’d be able to collect 
other examples, in walnut, always walnut. 
A little silver; the sparkle of glass; Stod- 
dard, he decided, and blue. 

He was on the street, walking almost at 
random, but in the general direction of 
home, when he was conscious of a taxicab 
drawing up beside him. A voice at once 
peremptory and pleasant called his name. 
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“T thought you had gone,” he said un- 
certainly, still confused among his thoughts. 

Not until the following week, Cope 
Gowan informed him. 

““You bought the Kastner slip pottery.” 
With the words pronounced Francis 
Jammes at once wished them unsaid. His 
casual remark threatened to develop into 
an awkward moment. In reality, Gowan’s 
face turned a darker red. 

“T ought to explain about that,” he pro- 
ceeded, out of the cab window. ‘I’m not 
going to collect slip ware, you understand. 
But it was so characteristic, and, as that 
fellow said, so historic, so close to the peo- 
ple, I thought rather well of having some in 
England. It will be devilish interesting 
there. Of course it isn’t porcelain,” said 
Cope Gowan. “ Worcester is quite apart, a 
thing by itself. You have to admit that.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


moved rapidly from one position of great 
importance to another in, let us say, the 


| space of eight years, he would boldly and 


brashly have improved everything in sight 
at the end of the eight years, or made such 


| a violent effort to do so that everything 


not completely improved would be closed 
for repairs. 

This is directly contrary to all recipes 
in all accepted political cookbooks, which 
hold that the old, tried ingredients are the 
only proper ones in political broths, stews 
and puddings, not to say entrées, and that 
change of any sort is dangerous. 

And that is another reason why Pinchot 
causes untold distress to the old-line poli- 
ticians. They call him a reformer, an up- 


| lifter, a radical and other more opprobrious 
epithets. Pinchot bends an attentive ear to 


all the epithets, smiles blandly and calmly, 
and proceeds to remove a little more sun- 


| shine from the politicians’ lives by remoy- 


ing another source of graft. This may be 
radicalism; but if it is, then the United 


| States Steel Corporation, the General Elec- 


tric Company and all the other large, suc- 
cessful and efficient corporations in the 
United States are agents of Soviet Russia. 

Pinchot gave a demonstration of his plan- 


| developing capacity on the occasion of the 
| coal strike last August, when talk concern- 


ing the manner in which the strike ought 
to be settled was almost as cheap as Ger- 


| man marks, but when actual, workable 


| plans as to how it could be settled were 
| about as rare as five-legged race horses. 


Pinchot settled it, which was more than 
anybody expected that he or anybody else 


| could do; and by virtue of doing something 
| that nobody expected could be done Pin- 


chot has personally provided genial and 
necessary warmth for large numbers of peo- 
ple who would now be going around with 
blue noses and the snuffles if Nature had 
been allowed to take her course. 


Settling the Coal Strike 


And yet, up New England way, where 
conservative householders prefer to freeze 
rather than to use any sort of fuel other 


_ than the traditional anthracite, there is 


great annoyance at Pinchot because coal 


| costs more than it did last year. 


A good many of the sturdy New Eng- 


| landers, forgetful of the fact that they’d 


probably be frozen stiff if it weren’t for Pin- 
chot, are so incensed at having to pay an 
extra half dollar a ton for anthracite that 


_ they lay the entire blame on the Pinchot 


| doorstep and announce raucously that if he 
| is ever foolish enough to run for President 


he won’t get ten votes in New England. 


| Pinchot, however, is so constituted, and is 
| so satisfied that his plan for settling the coal 
| strike was the only possible plan, that it 


never occurs to him to wish that he had let 
the sturdy New Englanders freeze to death, 


| as the average person would wish if his 
| efforts had met with the same reception 


with which Pinchot’s met. 

In spite of the howls and objurgations of 
the New England anthracite users, to say 
nothing of the execrations and cuss words 
of anthracite users of all other states that 
are sufficiently chilly during the winter to 
feel the need of anthracite, and in spite of 
the contemptuous nose wrinklings of the 
politicians, the settling of the coal strike by 
the Hon. Gifford Pinchot in less than two 
weeks’ time has raised him from what might 
be called a near, or 2.75 per cent, candidate 
for the Presidency—in the minds of those 
who are given to discussing - presidential 


possibilities—to at least a 5 per cent candi- 
date. That being the case, it is best that 


Pinchot tell the story of the settling of the | 


coal strike in his own words. His statement, 
it might be remarked in passing, is not any 
sort of apology or reply to attacks, but was 
dragged from him by a series of questions, 
the opening query being a demand for in- 
formation as to how he became connected 
with the coal strike in the first place. 

“T had, of course,’”’ said Pinchot, ‘‘kept 
in touch with the progress of the negotia- 
tions between the operators and the miners; 
and when a strike seemed almost inevitable 
I wrote to the President, making certain 


suggestions for his use. The President re- | 
ceived these suggestions most graciously. | 


“‘A few days later I telephoned to the 
White House from Harrisburg to find out 
whether he contemplated taking action, 
and to tell him if he did not contemplate 
taking action himself that I wanted to try 
my hand at obtaining a settlement of the 
coal troubles.” 


The Governor's Parable 


“The President’s reply to my telephone 
message was to invite me to come to Wash- 
ington for a conference, and at this con- 
ference he assumed that the business of 
settling the coal strike was in my hands as 
governor of Pennsylvania. In that capac- 
ity, therefore, I went ahead. Immediately 
on my return to Harrisburg I called in the 
miners and the operators and started the 
negotiations which resulted in a settlement. 


“It was obvious from the beginning that | 
the operators would never accept the check- 


off—the check-off being the deduction of 
mine workers’ union dues from their pay 
checks by the mine operators—and that 
the miners wouldn’t accept arbitration. 
Before any settlement was possible, there- 
fore, both of these points had to be dis- 
carded as starting points for arguments. 

“Tt was then necessary to decide what 
other terms would be fair to the public as 
well as to the contending parties. It was 
only after repeated conferences with many 
men in every branch of the coal industry 
that I reached my conclusions. From the 
beginning to the end of the negotiations I 
did not forget that the public must have 
coal, and that it was my business to see that 
the public got coal. Throughout the nego- 
tiations I constantly kept before the miners 
and the operators the necessity from the 
public’s point of view that the strike should 
be settled. The public’s interests and the 
public’s rights were put at the head of the 
table and kept there.” 

The governor was reminded that screams 
of boredom were arising from various quar- 
ters because of the theory that he had 
merely passed along to the consumer the 
cost of the strike and the cost of increasing 
the mine workers’ wages, and that he had 
given the coal dealers the opportunity to 
make greater profits by increasing the price 
of coal without reason. 

““When I was many years younger,”’ said 
Pinchot, “‘I happened to be walking along 
the banks of a canal at a moment when one 
man was dragging another from the water. 
As soon as the rescued man had regained 
his breath he began to upbraid his rescuer 
with great acrimony. It then developed 
that the man whose life had been saved was 
almost overcome with annoyance because 
his rescuer, in saving him, had neglected to 
save his straw hat. 

“When danger of any sort has been 
passed people are pretty apt to forget what 
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it was that caused the danger. Now that 
the strike has been settled, it is very easy 
to forget the time when nobody expected 
that it would be settled, and when every- 
body in the anthracite-using regions was 
looking forward to a coalless winter. 

“Tt is easy to assume that the strike 
could have been settled on any terms that 
I might have cared to impose. Such an 
assumption, however, would be utter non- 
sense. The question was whether the coun- 
try was to get no coal at all or get coal ata 
slightly higher price. One or the other of 
these two things had to happen during the 
present winter. And the truth of the matter 
is that persons who were familiar with the 
situation expected no coal. The country 
is surely better off with coal, even though 
it costs a little more than it used to. 

“Of course, coal ought to keep its rela- 
tive place in the scale of prices. You can’t 
expect more than that. But this‘country is 
certainly entitled to expect relief from con- 
stantly recurring threats of a shortage in an 
absolute necessity of life. 

“Beyond all controversy, the coal in- 
dustry must work its own way out of its 
troubles and of its own accord give the pub- 
lic assurance of security, or the public will 
take the matter in its own hands and pro- 
tect its own interests, as is right and proper. 
That is as much my business as settling the 
strike in the first place. In one way or the 
other the country must have the assurance 
that this great natural resource, without 
which publicsafety and public health are im- 
periled, shall be always available to all who 
need it, at a reasonable price. I cannot pre- 
dict how the problem will be worked out, 
whether voluntarily by the coal interests 
or whether forcibly by the public; but I 
am entirely sure that public patience has 
reached the breaking point and that action 
should and must follow.” 


Soldiers and Miners 


“By a reasonable price for coal I mean a 
price that will give decent conditions of liv- 
ing to the miner and his family, with due 
regard to the fact that coal mining—espe- 
cially anthracite mining—is an especially 
hazardous occupation; that will give a rea- 
sonable profit to the operator and the in- 
vestor; that will pay fair rates for trans- 
portation; that will give fair but no more 
than fair returns to the dealer. 

“The public is thoroughly convinced 
that gouging and extortion exist somewhere 
along the line where anthracite is con- 
cerned, and in my opinion this conviction 
is justified. I see no reason why we should 
suffer in silence much longer, and I for one 
do not propose to.’ 

Amateur or cracker-box executives 
throughout the country were allowing in 
hard, fierce voices around the time of the 
coal strike that the proper way to handle 
that strike stuff, by gravy, was to call out 
the Federal troops and, after drilling a few 
neat bayonet holes through the strikers, 
send said troops into the mines and put 
them to work getting out the coal. This 
method of procedure leaves Pinchot cold. 

“Action of a sort that makes use of 
troops to mine the coal would be utterly 
futile,’ said he. ‘‘Let us suppose that a 
strike should arise in a vast trucking busi- 
ness and that an attempt were to be made 
to break the strike by substituting for each 
truck driver a soldier who had never before 
seen a motor truck or any form of automo- 
bile. What good would be accomplished by 
the substitution? None at all. The soldiers 
couldn’t run the trucks. They’d wreck 
them and ruin them, and the country would 
be worse off than it would have been with 
the strike on its hands. A coal strike is 
a similar proposition. Coal mining is not 
an operation that any person can engage in 
offhand. There are 400,000 coal miners in 
the state of Pennsylvania, and a miner 
isn’t allowed to mine coal alone until he has 
learned the business by working as a miner’s 
helper for two years. If you tried to run an 
army into the anthracite mines and take 
the coal out, years would have to elapse be- 
fore you got any coal to count. 

“There are other reasons too. Funda- 
mentally the proposition of mining coal is 
one of distributing wealth, and it has never 
been possible to distribute such things as 
wages, rents, interest, profits—to distribute 
wealth, in other words—by means of ar- 
mies. To set an army to mining coal in 
order to control its price would be the same 
as setting an army to making farmers grow 
more wheat or less wheat; to preventing 
doctors from charging high fees to wealthy 
patients; to making bankers charge lower 
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rates of interest. One of the great argu- 
ments for the use of an army is that if the 
army were set to mining coal the union 
would be destroyed because it would be 
unable to hold out. The history of these 
things is that the longer the strike the 
stronger the union; so if history is worth 
anything you can’t kill the union with an 


rmy. 

“The coal industry must clean its own 
house, or submit to having its house 
cleaned for it by the people of the United 
States.” 

Pinchot is a tough proposition for the 
gentlemen whose political careers make it 
necessary for them to drop in on a governor 
every little while, whisper a few well- 
chosen demands or requests into his ear, 
and depart with the promise of a few fat 
jobs for their friends and constituents. A 
person who goes to Harrisburg for an ap- 
pointment with Pinchot may have the idea 
that he is going to sit cozily in the Pin- 
chovian office and chat leisurely about this, 
that and the other thing. Instead of that 
he finds himself keeping the appointment 
in a large dark-brown reception hall, along 
one side of which are ranged ten or twenty 
or thirty or even more gentlemen who also 
have engagements with the governor. At 
the far end of the chamber is a tall, gray, 
persistently amiable-looking gentleman who 
may be conversing in pleasant but wholly 
unmodulated tones with a visitor, or talk- 
ing over the telephone with an equal lack 
of reserve concerning public contracts, 
speaking engagements and private matters 
of various sorts. This is none other than 
the Hon. Gifford Pinchot himself; and 
anybody who doesn’t want to blat out his 
private business to the governor so that it 
may eagerly be absorbed by a number of 
other casual visitors would do well to es- 
chew a personal talk with Pinchot and tell 
his story by mail. For when Pinchot has 
finished his telephone conversation he is 
very apt to stride over to the waiting line of 
applicants, suppliants or whatever they 
are, explain carelessly that his time is get- 
ting short and demand who is next in line. 
Having discovered, he urges the gentleman 
to state his name and business, while all the 
other applicants or suppliants gaze around 
the room with apparent nonchalance and 
disinterestedness, but with actual determi- 
nation not to miss a word of the conversa- 
tion. If the applicant or suppliant attempts 
to modulate his voice so that it cannot be 
heard by the others, Pinchot is apt to com- 
plain that he can’t hear. The whole pro- 
ceeding is most unpolitical. 


Millions in the Hole 


Many other politicians and statesmen 
have started this scheme of pitiless pub- 
licity, but have usually allowed it to die of 
pernicious anemia in a few weeks’ time. 
Pinchot, however, has kept it up for a year 
and shows every sign of keeping it up as 
long as he holds the position of governor of 
Pennsylvania. In the opening ten days of 
his administration he disposed of more than 
360 persons in this way. His secretary 
then stopped counting. 

Having a passion for conservation, Pin- 
chot burst into no loud huzzas when he 
took office and caught a glimpse of the jolly 
manner in which preceding administrations 
had been blithely going ahead and spending 
millions of dollars more than they had to 
spend, after the manner of most political 
organizations, which invariably proceed on 
the theory that if they don’t spend all pos- 
sible money while they are in office some- 
body else will spend it when they are out of 
office. They argue that it’s going to be 
spent anyway, and that they might as well 
be the ones to spend it. Usually this argu- 
ment has been perfectly sound and reason- 
able, but it has carried remarkably little 
nourishment for the taxpayer. 

When Pinchot the conservationist took 
office he found that the state of Pennsyl- 
vania was $29,000,000 in the hole—that, in 
other words, the Pennsylvania legislature 
had appropriated $29,000,000 more than 
the state had to spend. The state was in 
the same position as a man with an income 
of $4000 who has taken on a year’s con- 
tract for rent, food, fuel and clothes amount- 
ing to $5500. 


In addition to that, Pinchot found that | 


the state had no budget, no uniform system 
of accounts and no financial plan whatever. 


Legislatures frequently limited the expendi- 


tures which different departments were to 
be allowed to make, but these limitations 
aroused about as much enthusiastic codép- 
eration and about as much respect as the 
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idle prattling of a little child might arouse 
in the breast of an East Side gunman. The 
governor had no control whatever over the 
expenditures, which was a state of affairs 
somewhat similar to allowing the head of a 
business to have no say in its conduct. Out- 
side of these few things, the finances of the 
sovereign state of Pennsylvania were all 
right. At the same time the most ardent 
purist would have been bound to admit 
that the state, financially, was in a good 
deal of a mess. 

Having taken a careful observation of 
this financial chaos from his commanding 
height of some six feet three, the Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot promptly became fanatical 
and radical and upliftish, to hear the old- 
line politicians tell it. 

He insisted that the state go on a busi- 
ness basis financially and live within its 
income; and as is well known, such ideas 
verge on the Bolshevistic. That is to say, 
they don’t when they are applied to the 
individual, in which case they are ordinary 
common sense; but when they are applied 
to a state or a nation the politicians who 
have been undisturbedly getting theirs for 
many years are inclined to rip out their 
hair and moan that the holder of the ideas 
is pinch-hitting for Trotzky. 

So Pinchot put Pennsylvania on a budget 
basis, and at once issued orders that the 
different departments of the government 
should pull the state out of the hole by not 
spending the $29,000,000 which the state 
owed over and above its income. This 
$29,000,000 deficiency was spread over a 
two-year term, owing to the fact that 
the Pennsylvania legislature appropriates 
money for two-year periods. Pinchot fig- 
ured it out and found that if his different 
departments spent one-quarter less than 
their appropriations the first year, and one- 
quarter less than their appropriations the 
second year, they would have saved the en- 
tire $29,000,000. So he issued orders that 
this be done, and he then ordered that each 
department, just for good luck, cut off an 
additional 5 per cent each year, making an 
additional saving of 10 per cent during the 
two-year period. 

One of the necessary methods that had to 
be adopted in order to effect this saving 
was the reclassification of all state em- 
ployes. Under the old régimes Pennsyl- 
vania political bosses and department heads 
had pushed many inefficient and worthless 
favorites and job hunters into good posi- 
tions, and had often obtained increases in 
pay for their political appointees for no 
reason at all except that they wanted them 
to have more pay. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


‘Pennsylvania,’ says Governor Pin- 
chot, ‘‘is one of the greatest of employers. 
It should be a good employer—generous, 
just, farsighted in its care for those it em- 
ploys. On the other hand, it should expect 
and demand faithful and efficient service. 

“Tt should be so; but the state has not 


| been a good employer, and it has not re- 


ceived in return the kind of service to 
which the people of the commonwealth are 
properly entitled. 

“The state service has been honey- 
combed with that cheap brand of politics 
which demands that the interests of the 
state and its people shall be sacrificed to 
the interests of some small group. As a re- 
sult, not only the state has suffered but 
theemployes also. The pay schedules of the 
state are filled with injustice, because the 
principle of equal pay for equal work has 
never been applied. 

“Tt is this injustice which the plan of 
classification is intended to correct. Cer- 
tain things that have been happening to 
the prejudice of many of the employes of 
the state will happen no longer. For exam- 


_ ple, messenger service of the same general 
| kind is being paid for at rates which may 


vary from $600 to $1400 a year. Classifi- 
cation will correct that. Mail-clerk pay 
varies from $780 to $2400 a year; stenog- 
raphers vary from $840 to $2000; typists 
from $780 to $1500; computing clerks 
doing strictly comparable work are paid in 
some cases $1000, in some cases $2000 a 
year; general assistants in storerooms are 
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getting from $1200 to $2000; while the 
range of pay for simple filing varies from 
$780 to $2400 a year. 

“‘These figures do not represent differ- 
ences in the kind of work; they represent 
injustices in pay as between persons doing 
the same kind of work. I repeat that one of 
the principal purposes of the classification 
is to do away with the injustice of this kind. 

“Another matter of great importance for 
which the classification will provide is a 
definite plan of promotion. I believe in pro- 
moting from the ranks whenever that is 
possible, instead of selecting outsiders for 
highly paid positions.”’ 

So Pinchot reclassified all employes on 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
He weeded out the deadwood, chopped 
down the salaries of employes who had 
been pushed ahead of their fellows for poli- 
tical reasons and threw the old patronage 
graft out on the cold, hard bricks with a 
dull thud. He argues that government 
service ought to be like any other business, 
and that a person should get a job because 
he is better qualified to handle the job than 
other applicants, not because the boss of 
Ward Eight wants him to have it. 

Pinchot claims that more havoe can be 
raised by one measly $2500 political job 
handed out as patronage than by a trunk- 
ful of bombs. The politician is bothered to 
death about the job, the applicants waste 
months of their time and more money than 
they can afford struggling for it; and when 
it is finally handed over to someone up- 
wards of a couple of hundred people are 
bitterly disappointed because they didn’t 
get it. 

This is a perfectly reasonable argument, 
and can be applied to ambassadors and 
ministers of the United States as well as 
to employes of the state of Pennsylvania. 
Politicians, however, can’t understand it. 
They say that a political organization can’t 
be maintained unless those who work for 
it can be spurred on to work by promises of 
jobs; and they say that anyone who holds 
otherwise is a dangerous radical, a sancti- 
monious uplifter, andso on. Pinchot, in his 
refined and amiable way, says that their 
arguments are bunk, not to say piffle. One’s 
estimate of the value of their respective 
arguments necessarily depends on whether 
one is a politician or an ordinary taxpayer. 


Pointed Questions 


When the reclassification had been made 
all state employes, old as well as new, were 
politely requested to sign a paper giv- 
ing various bits of information concerning 
their education, training, and so on. The 
last items on this paper were two rather 
pertinent questions, to wit: 


Will you, on your word of honor, throughout 
your term of office, support, defend and per- 
sonally obey the Constitution of the United 
States, including the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the national and state laws enacted to carry 
that amendment into effect? 

Are you in full accord with and will you 
loyally support the enforcement policies of this 
administration? 


Persons who didn’t care to answer these 
questions didn’t have to, of course; but so 
far as is known, anybody who failed to 
answer them with an unqualified yes was 
permitted to devote his talents to some 
service other than that of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. If these two 
questions were handed to all Federal office- 
holders in Washington, and if all those who 
refused to answer yes were detached from 
their positions on the following day, there 
would either be some frightful prevaricators 
in high positions or the Government would 
break down with a deafening crash. 

Having laid out the budget for the two- 
year period, and having reclassified all gov- 
ernment employes, and having got the 
purchase of supplies on an open competi- 
tive basis upon standard specifications for 
the first time in the history of the com- 
monwealth, Pinchot and his assistants al- 
lotted the expenses for every department 
for a year in advance. Not only must each 
department run itself for 25 per cent less 
than its appropriations for two years in 
succession but it must cut its expenses an 
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| additional 5 per cent each year in order to 


provide a margin for unexpected trouble. 
Each department—Fish Commission, 
Health, Justice, Labor and Industry, Mili- 
tary Affairs, State Armory Board, Depart- 
ment of Mines, State Police, Public Service 
Commission and all the rest of them—has 


| what is known as a sailing chart for each of 
_ its expenditures. On this sailing chart ap- 
| pear its last year’s expenditures month 


by month for, let us say, telephone calls, 
plotted in zigzag lines. This year its expen- 
ditures for the same thing must be lower 
than last year to save the amount of money 
that Pinchot says must be saved in that 


‘| department. The same sort of sailing charts 


are used in each department for traveling 
expenses, wages and everything else; so 
that a glance at these charts shows exactly 
how much each department is cutting its 
expenses at all times. The department chief 
whose department is failing to save as it 
should is hauled on the Pinchovian carpet 
and given a few very unpleasant moments, 
following which there is immediate and ef- 
fective saving. 

One interesting feature of the charts is 
the record of expenses made in each depart- 
ment just before Pinchot was nominated. 
Expenses doubled and tripled for telephone 
calls and such-like matters, showing that 
there was considerable political activity at 
the state’s expense, all of it being of an 
anti-Pinchovian nature. 

In this connection the following news 
dispatch from Harrisburg, dated October 
thirteenth, is not without interest: 

“Boring from within will not be toler- 
ated, Governor Pinchot declared today in 
a statement which reiterated his stand that 
all state employes must be efficient and 
loyal to the aims of the administration. 
Governor Pinchot declared that ‘Since 
most of the employes in the service when 
this administration began were appointed 
for political reasons by politicians wholly 
out of sympathy with our present aims, I 
want it clearly understood that political 
activity in opposition to the success of this 
administration will be followed by imme- 
diate dismissal.’ 

“The governor said that while employes 
had the right to support any persons they 
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desired at an election, the people paid them 
to work and not electioneer, and that the 
custom of using state employes as ‘political 
light horsemen to campaign for favored in- 
dividuals is morally wrong and politically 
indefensible, and if practiced will lead to 
immediate dismissal.’”’ 

Whenever Pinchot kicks the politicians 
he instinctively looks for another tender 
spot in which to deliver his next kick, and 
as soon as he finds it he kicks again. In 
political circles his kicks inspire more fear 
than those of Ted Coy or Charley Bar- 
rett ever did in football circles. 

As a result of all this, the various depart- 
ments of the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania have not only kept their expenditures 
down where Pinchot wanted them kept but 
have even lopped an additional 5 per cent 
off them. By January of next year, accord- 
ing to the financial sharps of the Pinchot 
administration, the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania will be out of debt and paying 
cash for everything for the first time since 
Matt Quay’s régime—and Mussolini, the 
widely advertised financial savior of Italy, 
can’t show any better results than that. 

The Hon. Gifford Pinchot, with his order 
closing up 1300 Philadelphia saloons, and 
his reclassification, and his budget, and his 
bad habit of giving out for publication the 
names of politicians who fail to support him 
as they promised to do when they were 
running for office, and his disregard for 
political patronage, and his queer dislike 
for throwing away the taxpayers’ money, 
and his willingness to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for settling the coal strike, and his 
ability to settle it when nobody else had 
any idea how to do it, and his utter care- 
lessness and lack of restraint about step- 
ping on politicians’ toes and kicking them 
in tender spots, are not at all popular in 
political circles. 

But those in nonpolitical circles who 
know anything about Pinchot keep men- 
tioning him in connection with the White 
House. They don’t specify when, but they 
keep mentioning. And after all, there is no 
harm in mentioning people for the Presi- 
dency, and you’ll hear worse men than 
Pinchot mentioned every fifteen minutes 
for the next six months if you happen to be 
in mentioning circles. 


Governor and Mrs. Pinchot 
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or Shoes that are 
faded or scuffed ? 


Barton’s Dyanshine has become a 
household necessity in more than a 
million homes because it has for- 
ever solved the problem of faded or 
scuffed shoes. 


Like magic, a touch or two of the 
dauber neatly conceals fhe scuffs. 
The simple act of shining restores 
full, smooth color to fading shoes. 


It will do more for your shoes than 
you have ever expected a polish 
could do. Each shine will cost you 
less than one cent and will easily last 
a week under ordinary conditions. 


Barton’s Dyanshine restores color. 
Conceals scuffs. Preserves leather. 
Shines shoes. 


Available in Black and the popular shades of 
Tan and Brown. Also White Canvas and 
White Kid. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 
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Dyanshine invites you to try this 
remarkable polish at our expense. 


At your request we will gladly send 
one of our unique ‘“‘Dry Dauber 
Demonstrators”. 


In your own home you can see how 
successfully Dyanshine restores color, 
conceals scuffs and shines shoes. Just 
use the coupon. 
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Parker Brothers, Inc., Salem, Mass., 
the makers of PING-PONG, PIT, POLLY- 
ANNA and many other noted successes in 
games, are now producing 


The Genuine 
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REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
The genuine always bears the registered 
title MAH-JONGG and contains the copy- 
righted Babcock rules. 


MAH-JONGG is the special form 
of an ancient Chinese game compiled 
by Mr. Joseph P. Babcock of 
Shanghai, China, who made certain 
desirable changes, including the addi- 
tion of the Arabic numerals, adapted 
all that was best of the various Chi- 
nese forms of play, applied and reg- 
istered the name MAH-JONGG 
and introduced his game into the 
various Clubs of Shanghai. 

On account of its immense success 
MAH-JONGG has been widely imi- 
tated under different and sometimes 
deceptive titles. The genuine always 
bears the name MAH-JONGG 
branded upon the cabinet, and in- 
cludes the standardized and Copy- 
righted Babcock rules. 
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NEW POPULAR EDITION 

The easiest set for beginners. With suits 
in distinct colors, Babcock’s red book of 
rules, 144 three-ply whitewood tiles in drop 
front box with trays. Price $4.00. Sold by 
all Dealers (or by insured mail from us 
30 cts. extra). 
NING-PO SET, new tri-color wood tiles. 
Drop front box. Price $5.00. 
COUNTRY CLUB SET, attractive folding 
case. Beautifully finished tiles with Ivoroid 
faces. Price $12.00. 


NEWPORT SET 
Especially recommended. Fine polished, 
brasstrimmed cabinet. Beautifully-made tiles 
with rich, heavy Ivoroid faces. Brilliantly 
colored characters. Rare value. Price $25.00. 
MAH-JONGG is also made in sets ranging 
from $30.00 to $150, and in special sets to 
$600.00. Accept only the Genuine. 
Babcock’s Complete Book of Rules 
adopted by the Mah-Jongg Club of China, 
American Mah-Jongg Association, London 
Mah-Jongg Society, etc. 1923 edition, 
Price $2.50, post paid. 
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Price 75c each at DEALER’S or by mail. 


PING-PONG 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Se 

There is no better physical indoor game 
than Ping-Pong. Sets $1.50 to $15 at your 
DEALER'S. 

Descriptive list by mail from us. 

The Parker Games have for two genera- 
tions been the standard of excellence. 
MAH-JONGG is an important addition. 
ACCEPT no Substitutes. 
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A mere wisp ofa thing. Ah, he had it now— 
the smoky gleam within her eyes! It was 
like the dark red fire in the depths of an 
alexandrine; rare gem, once seen, never 
forgotten. 

The children were running, leaping the 
corn hills. The girl let go the boy’s hand. 
Had he been right in thinking her a mere 
wisp? What carried her? What lifted her, 
stride for stride, with the boy? The wind? 
Her spirit? Well, anything but musele. 
While he watched the children Warner 
Sherborne looked wistfully at the idle 
horses and cultivator; but when his lei- 
surely visitor finally arose he motioned to 
the farmer to follow him. Judge Alder was 
not to be hurried in a decision, nor would 
he accept a dismissal, however mute and 
pleading. On the way to the road where he 
had left his rig he paused for a moment 
and then turned aside for a closer inspec- 
tion of the old house. 

Walking around it slowly, he now per- 
ceived that the section containing the 
kitchen was half a story lower than the rest 
of the structure, and that within the high ga- 
ble thus formed was placed a blackish gray 
stone which bore the inscription ‘£1727.” 
He read the eroded figures absently, and 
was about to move on when he was arrested 
by the sharp contrast between the stone 
upon which the date was graven and the 
rest of the iron-red wall. 

“‘Was all the rock for the house quarried 
from the farm?” he asked presently. 

“All on it,” replied Sherborne. 

“How do you know?” 

“For one thing, the old folks told me; 
and for another, I know the spot it come 
from.” ¢ 

“What about that gray stone,” persisted 
the judge—‘“‘the one with the date written 
on at? ”* 

“Tt was the last stun they took out,” as- 
serted the man, with a quick gesture toward 
a distant elevation which marked the verge 
of the escarpment of the farm. 

‘“‘Bring me a ladder,” said Judge Alder, 
coming to a sudden decision. “I want to 


| climb on the kitchen roof.” 


A few minutes later he had clambered on 
hands and knees over the sagging shingles 
to the ridgepole and was subjecting the 
stone which had aroused his curiosity to a 
minute inspection. All his life he had dab- 
bled in mineralogy, but he scarcely needed 
to draw on the knowledge so acquired to 
determine that the object of his study was 
a block of cement rock, the raw material 
from which cement is most easily recovered. 
It was badly weather-worn and the date 
would have disappeared long since had not 
the figures been cut large and deep. One 
corner was split so that with little effort he 
could pry off a triangular fragment, which 
he slipped into his pocket. He climbed 
down, dusted his hands and trousers and 
stood waiting for the inevitable question; 
but it did not come. 

Warner Sherborne stood courteously be- 
side him, dignified by silence. The judge 
was puzzled and then touched. He began 
to realize that he had been accepted once 
for all as a friend. He started to speak, 
changed his mind and crossed the road to 
where Gypsy stood with ears pricked and 
head turned toward him. Sherborne helped 
strip the blanket from her and undid the 
hitching rope. The judge gathered up the 
reins and threw up one hand in farewell as 
the mare made a smart turn and broke 
immediately into a furious trot. The farmer 
stood watching the disappearing buggy. 
He seemed to have forgotten for an instant 
his own idle horses; but suddenly he turned 
and hurried back to the field where team 
and cultivator awaited him. 


Iv 


YPSY was in a hurry to get home, and 

so was the judge. He wanted to think, 
and to him there was no place for it like the 
friendly room where he had acquired the 
habit of thought. As he swung into the 
highway he was visualizing his littered flat- 
topped desk and the worn swivel chair 
which could turn him toward thesun-bathed 
garden, the scraps of ore and curious rock 
which formed his amateur mineral collec- 
tion, or toward restful shadows backed by 
shelf upon shelf of musty books. The next 
instant he had his eyes, hands and ears full 
of something else. The sound of a staccato 
throb reached him from down the road, and 
simultaneously Gypsy was on her hind legs, 
quivering, ducking her raised head to right 


and left in a frenzy of terror, pawing wildly 
at the air with her forefeet. : 

“Hi!” yelled the judge, rising to balance 
himself against the dashboard. ‘Stop that 
engine, you scatterbrained road hog!” 

His words were unheard, but the sight of 
the frightened mare had been enough for 
the motorist. He steered the little one- 
lunged car he was driving well to the side of 
the highway and throttled down his engine. 
Nothing but the shafts kept Gypsy from 
coming over backward. The judge leaned 
out, put one hand on her back and pushed. 
She was so delicately balanced that she ac- 
tually toppled forward, and, once she felt 
the grip of the ground, shot down the road 
at a twenty-mile clip. This was something 
more to her master’s taste. He braced his 
heels, wrapped the reins on his forearms 
and gave her his weight in a pull that lifted 
her head from between her knees. 

All went well until she came abreast of 
the motor, which chose that instant to give 
a last dying gasp. The mare swerved so 
sharply from the terrifying sound that a 
shaft snapped under the strain. Swearing 
under his breath, talking to her softly be- 
tween expletives, but mostly applying all 
his strength and skill in the conquering of 
rebellious horseflesh, the judge swung her 
into the soft loam at the side of the road, 
brought her to a stop, leaped out and ran to 
her head. She was quivering as with an 
ague and asking him one question after 
another out of wide, outraged eyes. It was 
as though she shouted, ‘‘ Now tell me, judge, 
what the devil was that?” 

In the automobile was a big sandy- 
haired man and a sandy-haired boy, the 
exact replica in miniature of his father. The 
man leaped out and went to Judge Alder’s 
assistance. Together, but in a silence— 
ominous on the part of the judge, at least — 
they unharnessed the mare, tied her to a 
fence post with the strong hitching rope 
and then turned to face each other. The 
habitual healthy pink of the judge’s cheeks 
had turned to a deep red. His neck looked 
swollen, as if it were choked full of words his 
long training in self-control was scarcely 
able to keep from pouring out in an over- 
whelming torrent. 

“Tryer,” he asked finally through white 
lips, ‘“‘has it ever occurred to you that 
women and children have been driving 
around these roads since before your grand- 
mother was born?” 

“Aw, come now, judge,’ said Tryer 
Mattis with a propitiating smile, ‘‘I ain’t 
no murderer. You didn’t read my notice 
in the paper, did you, telling which way I 
was going today?” 

“Notice in the paper!’’ exclaimed the 
judge under his breath. ‘I can’t pretend 
not to know the law,” he continued in a 
louder tone. ‘“‘I know, of course, that you 
don’t even have to give notice of your in- 
tention to hog the entire highway for the 
benefit of your rattletybang contraption. 
But the day will come y 

“No it won’t,” broke in Mattis, who, for 
all his deprecating manner, took browbeat- 
ing from no man. ‘‘The day was when the 
law said a horseless vehicle had to have a 
man walk in front of it with a red flag, but 
it won’t never come again, Bill. No, sir; 
just the other way round. You and me will 
live to see the day when the law will make 
all the rattletrap buggies that’s left hang a 
red light to keep automobiles from running 
over them.” 

The discussion as to how to pronounce 
automobile was at its height, and Tryer 
happened to be of the persuasion that 
stressed the third syllable with great em- 
phasis. The judge turned from him to stare 
at Gypsy, so vibrant, so full of a number of 
things besides power—life, willfulness, affec- 
tion. He stared also at his smart red- 
wheeled hickory buggy with its broken 
shaft, and as he looked, his impetuous indig- 
nation faded away and left him thoughtful, 
almost sad. 

“T wonder,”’ he murmured. 

“Sure,” said Mattis, his face brightening. 
“You and me will live to count a hundred 
automobiles for every horse and rig.” 

“Hardly that,” said the judge with a 
shrug of dismissal of the subject. 

Mattis was famous for his exaggera- 
tions. It was from a species of inborn exag- 
geration that he had got his nickname of 
Tryer. Years ago it had been I-Can-Try 
Mattis; but folks had found that too long, 
and shortened it to Tryer Mattis. Man and 
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Here’s the Train for You! 


'HE train illustrated below con- 

sists of a Locomotive, Buffet-Car, 
Parlor-Car and Observation-Car 
and 8 pieces of curved and 4 pieces of 
straight track (2-Gauge, 2144” from 
center to center) one terminal sec- 
tion, control switch and connecting 


wire, 
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_ The Electric Locomotive is a per- 
fect model of the latest type used on 
the big railroads. It is powerful and 


- sturdy; has 4 driving wheels; will 


* 


| all 


reverse and has a headlight that 
* really lights. 

The cars are beauties, 1314 inches 
long and have the new automatic 
Spring couplers. 

* THIS is a wonderful set to start 
mallroading with. Go to your dealer 
y, ask to see Ives Train No. zor. 


fhe can’t supply you, send us $25.00 
and we will ship direct to you. 
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CUT THIS OUT WITH 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORP. 
224 Holland Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Gentlemen:—I would like to know how to build 
an Ives Model Transportation System. For the 
10c which I enclose, send me your new smashing 
28 page book, with 13 pages in full colors. This catalog shows 
in all their detail, electrical and mechanical locomotives; passen- 
ger, parlor, buffet and observation coaches; freight, baggage, 
mail, stock, flat and tank cars; and complete accessories— 
passenger and freight stations, tunnels, bridges, semaphore 
signals, crossing gates, etc. This book also will tell me about 
the Ives Boats; liners, freighters, tug-boats, diving submarines 
and model racing yachts. 
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Inside view of wall or 
ceiling showing how 
fingersor “‘keys”’ hold 
plaster to wood lath. Z, 


Plaster cracks and, some- 
times, falls off because ex- 
pansion and contraction of 
wood lath cause the fingers 
or ‘“‘keys,’’ which hold it in 
place, to break off. 
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NATIONAL 

Stucco Plaster 
7} |Rein forcement 


vanized steel material 
serves not only to 
hold plaster to wall 
and ceiling, butalsoto 
reinforce it against 
cracking; under no 
condition can plas- 
ter fall off National 


A combined base 
(lath) and rein- 


forcement, for 
plaster and stucco, 
which makes those 
materials perma- 
nent and enduring. , 
forcement. Inciden- 
tally, it entirely elim- 
inates 
which tend to discolor 
decoration and wall 
paper. 
In place, plastered, National Stucco-Plaster Rein- 
forcement costs but a few dollars per room more 
than the primitive but none the less inferior and 
unsatisfactory wood lath type of construction. 
Now—before you build or remodel—is the time 
to look into the subject. Send for our new free 
catalog—today; use the coupon below. 


Dealers—write today for our dealer 
proposition, catalog, and samples 
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State Highway Department Records 
prove that Reinforced Concrete Roads 
last 20% longer and cost less to main- 
tain than all other types of roads. 
Remember this before building roads or 
voting on road bond issues. 


National Steel Fabric Co. 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 
725 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded Steel Fabric 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 
725 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your new free catalog 
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this permanent, gal- | 


buco Ets see ee aes pockets and his legs extended. He 


“lath marks,’’ | Fi 
| and began to spread slowly over his face. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
boy, Judge Alder could not remember the 
day when Mattis’ voice, drawling ‘‘ Well, I 
can try,’”’ had not been a familiar and mad- 
dening sound. He turned to give his atten- 
tion to the broken shaft. 

“Can you lend me a hand with this?” 
he asked perfunctorily. 

‘Well, lcantry,’’ replied Mattis promptly. 
‘“Wait a minute and leave it to me. I'll 
show you.” 

He went off toward the motor car, where 
his son was already holding out a roll of 
stout copper wire in one hand and a hank 
of clothesline in the other. Mattis was a 
big man, and full of a restless energy. He 
was always in a sort cf suspended hurry, as 
if he waged eternal war with the present. 
Watching the thrust of his stride, the judge 
reflected that this exuberant contractor was 
overdrawn at three banks. He had a way 
with banks—and women. 

At that tag end to his thought the color 
mounted again in the judge’s cheeks and 
his lungs swelled to a sharp intake of breath. 
He was reflecting without bitterness that 
he would have been twenty years a married 
man if it had not been for Tryer’s way with 
women. A vision of Elizabeth Banning as 
she had been on the occasion when last he 
had talked with her arose before his eyes. 
They had been betrothed for three years 


| while he struggled to establish a law prac- 


tice, and then like a bolt from the blue had 
come the news of her marriage to Mattis. 
No word from her, no breaking of the en- 
gagement; just a swift sentence from a 
friend and playmate of his boyhood: ‘‘Say, 
Bill, Betty Banning was married to Tryer 
Mattis yesterday afternoon.” 

He had taken a rig from the livery stable, 
driven furiously to Mattis’ new house, 
leaped from the buggy and thrown open the 
front door without knocking. Strangely 
enough, and in contradiction to the usage 
of the countryside, Tryer and his bride 
were sitting in the parlor, one on each side 
of the central round table. Never would 
the judge forget Elizabeth’s expression as 
she looked up and saw him. Her face was 


| like an empty pitcher, as if someone had 


poured all the life out of her features. Her 
lips had trembled violently as she cried out 
no more than his name in a choked voice, 
“will!” 

“Why did you do it?” he demanded, 
paying no heed to Mattis. “Just tell me 


| that one thing! Why?” 


She dropped her head and murmured 


| almost inaudibly, “‘I don’t know.” 


Mattis, shock-headed, blue-eyed, large 
in frame, had been sitting with his hands in 


neither moved nor spoke, but a smile 
gleamed in his eyes, passed down to his lips 


It was a maddening smile, and, seeing it, 
the judge—young Bill Alder then—had 
taken a stride forward, then stopped sud- 
denly, stunned by the strangeness of the 
answer Elizabeth had given him. 

“Bill,” Tryer had remarked coolly, ‘‘I see 
you got your fists all balled, and if you 
really want to hit me I’ll get up. That way 
Betty will have a chance to find out if she 
married the better man.” 

He made no move to rise, however; and 


| after staring at him blankly for a moment, 
| the judge had turned and gone as abruptly 


' as he had come. 


| tion. 


So short had been the in- 
terview that the livery horse was still blown 
from the fast trip out and was allowed to 
jog-trot all the way home, not from pity 
but because the young lawyer was so dazed 
from collision with that sphinx which dwells 
in every woman, often hidden even from 
herself. He had put a question which was 
to wait twenty years, and over, for an 
answer. 

As far as love in the sense of heartache 
was concerned, the judge had long since 
recovered from the loss of Elizabeth Ban- 
ning. The wife of Tryer Mattis became 
genuinely uninteresting to the judge, bore 
children, grew slatternly and had recently 
died, without trespassing on his imagina- 
Like many another man, once the 
pangs of passion and outraged pride had 
passed, he did not regret her individually 
so much as that for which she might have 
stood. Even so, she was and would ever 
remain the most important single event in 
his life; but only as an inanimate rock which 
turns the course of a stream is important. 
Everything he was he owed to the fact that 
she had chosen to marry Mattis rather than 
himself. 

There was no sentimental old maid or 
matron throughout the length and breadth 
of the three counties who did not ascribe 
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the two decades of his celibacy to an un- 
dying devotion to the blighted romance of 
his youth, and worship him accordingly. 
As a matter of cold truth, however, the 
judge’s single estate was due to the fact 
that he had rebounded from the collision 
with the inexplicable in Elizabeth Banning 
to a position of safety and equilibrium well 
outside the range of every and any woman 
within his experience. Thenceforth he had 
become an observer, and nothing could be 
more dispassionate than his attitude toward 
femininity in the mass. 

As a consequence, the dislike which he 
felt toward Mattis had grown to have little 
to do with the person of Elizabeth. Ex- 
cept for the feeling of outraged pride, he 
would have felt exactly as he did toward 
Tryer if Elizabeth Banning had never 
lived, for the two men were congenitally 
combative and antipathetic. However, 
neither despised the other. They called 
each other by their first names, and though 
holding consistently to a personal aloof- 
ness, they were not awkward in their occa- 
sional contacts. 

Tryer had a way with women, reflected 
the judge; but it was nothing to the way 
he had with banks. Those were the days 
of overdrafts and entries in red ink on the 
wrong side of the ledger, and it was a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that at least at 
two institutions, separated by the length of 
the three counties, Mattis was in so deep 
that his indebtedness actually became an 
asset to himself. The banks dared not let 
him fail, and heknew it. They were obliged 
to feed him more whenever his multifarious 
enterprises grew hungry. Take the Cedar- 
ton cement plant; certainly out of Tryer’s 
legitimate ——- The judge’s thoughts 
stopped as suddenly as if they had run 
into a wall. He put a hand in his pocket 
and felt of the fragment of stone he had 
taken from the Sherborne house. 


Vv 


N THE meantime Tryer had returned, 

bringing the roll of copper wire, and 
was making an expert job of wrapping 
the broken shaft. 

“T don’t give them this-often,” he said 
loudly, in the tone of one who makes ex- 
cuses for himself. ‘‘Costs too much. Even 
clothesline you can’t get for nothing. And 
take that notice in the papers. Do you 
think I don’t have to pay for that?” 

‘“Why do you bother?” asked the judge. 
“However we may feel about having our 
horses scared out of a year’s growth, we 
know you are within your rights.” 

“Oh, well,’ answered Mattis good- 
naturedly as he put the finishing touches on 
the splice; ‘‘I was tired of having folks send 
around to know if I was going out with the 
automobile, and which way, so as they 
could give me a miss. There you are, 
judge. All we got to do now is to hitch her 


up. 

“Thanks, Tryer,”’ said Judge Alder. “By 
the way, do you mind telling me what the 
Cedarton plant cost you?” 

Mattis straightened, surprised at the 
question, and his eyes began to narrow. 

“The Cedarton plant? Why, no; I 
don’t mind. I don’t mind telling anything. 
That is, I wouldn’t mind telling you, judge. 
Why?” 

The judge smiled. 

“Oh, well, keep it to yourself, Tryer. 
People have been wondering why you 
bought it. They say it’s turning into a 
junk pile. What would you take for it in 
cash, just as it stands? 


you? 

Mattis’ eyes contracted to two pin 
points of blue light. 

“The Cedarton plant never stood me for 
a loss,”’ he said, ‘‘and it never will. When 
I get ready it will pay for itself twice over. 
That’s why it ain’t for sale.” His tone 
changed. “Judge, I seen where you 
turned onto the pike. You knowsomething. 
Spit it out and trust me for a fair answer.”’ 

“Tryer,”’ replied the judge, still smiling, 
“you know something—you do, indeed! I 
believe you know the same thing I do.” 

He turned and began hitching the mare 
preparatory to a start. Mattis followed 
and helped him mechanically. His thoughts 
were not on what he was doing; they were 
very busy elsewhere. When the judge ac- 
tually put his foot on the step Tryer laid 
a detaining hand on his arm. : 

“Did you find out,” he asked, “that 
that dumb fool Sherborne won’t talk 
prices—won’t even listen? But I’ll get 
him yet. Ill have him fined and jailed on 
one count and another until his scarecrow 
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of a farm leaks out of his wife’s eyes. 
Rattling Run Fields—what a name for a 
farm anyway! Why, it’s a hundred years 
since all the other folks around here quit 
calling their holdings fields! It isn’t as if 
I hadn’t been willing to play and to pay 
fair. No mortgage, confound him! There 
ain’t even a mortgage!”’ 

The judge whirled. 

“If you make one more move of that 
kind against Sherborne you'll have me 
on your back, at your throat, over you and 
under you. We'll find out, once for all, 
which is the bigger man.” 

“Judge,” protested Mattis, “I wasn’t 
trying to rile you. What I said just bust 
out of me. When you’ve had a thing like 
that cooped up in you for a mortal age and 
then find that someone else has bumped 
into it before you could close—why, you’re 
not yourself, that’s all.’ 

The judge freed himself and climbed into 
the buggy. Restraining the mare, he leaned 
over for a parting word. 

“The trouble with you, Tryer, is that 
you only know one way to try. If you want 
to do business come to my house tonight 
at nine and I’ll show you how.” 

On the very next morning Judge Alder 
was making his second trip to Rattling Run 
Fields. In his pocket he carried a certified 
check for a considerable sum of money and 
a document of far greater importance. He 
frowned as he went over in his mind, step 
by step, his long tussle with Tryer Mattis, 
who, having read the lease which would 
empower him to exploit the cement rock 
on the Sherborne farm, described it as a 
legal straitjacket. The original draft had 
placed the term for ten years, called for a 
flat annuity of three thousand dollars, and 
stipulated a fixed royalty of two cents on 
every barrel of cement produced. 

There were certain safeguarding clauses 
which justified Tryer’s descriptive phrase, 
and the judge had smiled with appreciation, 
not so much for the shrewd perception 
displayed by Mattis as for the power 
of expression which could cram everything 
there was to say in the way of criticism of a 
lengthy and important agreement into two 
words. Tryer had a mind like a set steel 
trap—always wide open, that its jaws might 
close with a swifter snap. What made the 
judge frown was wonder as to why the 


. contractor had refused point-blank to don 


the straitjacket for ten years, but had read- 
ily accepted it for fifteen. So painstakingly 
had he drafted the document that he could 
recite it from end to end. He did so now, 
decided once for all that it was without a 
flaw, and promptly dismissed care from his 
brow. 

He was happy—extraordinarily happy. 
Never had man a better right to feel like 
Santa Claus than himself on this excur- 
sion. But soon he was frowning again, con- 
fronted by an absorbing speculation. What 
was going to happen to those children, Drake 
and Io? He remembered them as he had 
seen them in court and again when they had 
been called from their workin the field, soiled 
and yet uncoarsened. What was he bring- 
ing them? And the woman with the strange 
shrinking in her eyes—what was he bring- 
ing her? As for the man 

When he thought of Warner Sherborne 
the judge was conscious of a break in the 
course of his thoughts, a sort of mental 
gasp. What was going to happen to 
this strange, silent product of the soil, this 
farmer who did not know how to quit, this 
half-animate man who dared to measure 
himself against Nature and the farm he 
hated? How would he take the news that 
out of its entrails was to be torn a weapon 
which would give him at a single stroke the 
victory in a lifelong combat? 

The judge slowed down the mare. He 
was a bit frightened, and took time to ask 
himself if he was anything more than a 
meddler. Had he been rushed off his feet 
in the last twenty-four hours—carried along 
at a pace wholly foreign to his nature and 
to his years of training in deliberation? If 
so, whatever power had performed the 
miracle now dragged him on relentlessly. 
Arrived at the field he summoned Sher- 
borne and, with a jerk of the head toward 
the house, led the way back in silence and 
entered the kitchen. He sat down at a 
much scoured deal table and motioned to 
the farmer to seat himself opposite. 

“Warner,” he began, “‘do you trust me?”’ 

““Yes,’”’ said Sherborne, a slow fire light- 
ing in his eyes. 

“You feel that there is nothing on earth 
that would lead me to deceive you?” 

“Yes,’’ replied the farmer without hesi- 
tation or curiosity. 
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The judge took from his pocket the check 
and the lease. 

“There is something on this farm,’ he 
continued, “which is as legitimate a prod- 
uct as potatoes or hay or milk. You can 
sell it for money without selling your land. 
It is a deposit of cement rock. I haven’t 


had an opportunity to find out how ex- 


tensive it is, or how valuable: but evi- 
dently someone else has had the chance, 
and taken it. Here is a check made out to 
you for three thousand dollars, and here is a 
lease by which you engage to permit ce- 
ment to be made from the materials on 
your place for a period of fifteen years. On 
each barrel produced you will receive two 
cents, in addition to the flat annual rental 
of three thousand dollars. Trust what I’m 
telling you. Sign the paper and you will 
never have to work again.” 

For a long moment Warner seemed not 
to have heard; at least, the fact of sudden 
wealth appeared not to have moved him. 
But as his brain, steady for all its agonized 
diffidence in expression, began to seize dog- 
gedly on one implication after another, his 
face grew more and more set and his gaze 
increasingly staring and vacant. Two spots 
of color began to show vividly on the points 
of his cheek bones. Finally he turned upon 
the judge strange eyes, suffused with a 
suppressed glow, faintly, almost imper- 
ceptibly ardent. 

“T got no call to work?” he murmured. 

“No more than you want to,” replied 
the judge cautiously. 

A weird spasm passed across Warner’s 
face, more of a contortion than a smile. He 
arose, fetched pen and ink, signed the lease 
laboriously, his knuckles showing white, so 
tightly did he hold the pen, and handed the 
document to the judge. 


vi 


UE TO the event of his pitiful attempt 
at a smile Warner Sherborne’s mind 
might have been likened to a fog—deep, 
broad, translucent, yet impenetrable ex- 
cept through immersion. But now it had 
become suddenly concreted. To find a sym- 
bol one would have to fall back on some 
such simple, efficient implement as a plow- 
share or an ax. His mind now knew what 
it wanted. It walked alone. It cleaved its 
way forward along a single groove to a 
single end. 

Words dropped from his lips in slow but 
methodical sequence, and when he had 
finished speaking the judge found himself 
formulating the last will and testament of 
one Warner Sherborne, who bequeathed 
the products of the property known as 
Rattling Run Fields in equal parts to his 
wife and two children, the title to the land 
to rest in the boy. It was further provided 
that Judge Alder should be sole executor 
and trustee. When the document was com- 
pleted the farmer took the paper upon 
which his wishes had been set out in legal 
phraseology and toiled through it, checking 
off each line with his soiled thumbs. 

“That’s it, jedge,”’ he said finally. 

An hour later he went to bed, never 
again to arise. At the end of ten days Judge 
Alder got the doctor to run out as a matter 
of form. 

“T know what’s the matter with him, 
doe. It’s just as well, though, you should 
see him. Besides, I want you to witness his 
signature on a paper or two.”’ 


After a thorough examination the doc- | 
tor turned from the bed with something | 


of the same exasperation the judge had 
shown on his first contact with the man 
who plowed by lantern light. 

“Well,” he said privately to the judge, 
“if you know what’s the matter with him 
you know more than I do. Physically, 
there’s nothing wrong—but he’ll be dead 
inside of a week.” 

“Exactly,” replied the judge. ‘Resting 
himself to death and glad of it. Medically, 
you can’t admit the diagnosis; but you’ve 
seen it done before—more than once.” 

Without committing himself the doctor 
went on to patients more amenable to 
treatment; but the judge stayed. Had he 
had time to think of surface matters during 
these days he would have been amazed at 
the number and frequency of the hours he 
found it possible to devote to the affairs of 
Rattling Run Fields and its inmates. But 
such trivialities as the passing hour and its 
occupations did not even enter into his 
thoughts. Without knowing it he had 
stopped thinking except as a minor accom- 
paniment to a tremendous innovation. He 
had begun to live. Strangely enough, he 
did not make the discovery in regard to 
himself at that time. To him it seemed that 
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it was those about him who had begun to 
live 

This family, which only by flashes had 
escaped remaining a pale, composite blotch 
against a sinister background, now stepped 
forth. It was as though the figures in a 
faded tapestry had suddenly come forward 
into life. How had it happened? The 
judge did not know. Here is the scene: He 
himself sitting in a stout chair of bent 
hickory at the pivotal center of the spacious 
kitchen. Across the two windows at the back, 
Warner Sherborne, lying on the bed which 
the judge, with the doctor’s assistance, 
had carried from a cheerless bedroom. The 
children in new store clothes, clean, starchy, 
odorous with soap, very quiet. Startled, they 
looked—startled into happiness. Like but- 
terflies just born, with moist, untried and 
shining wings. 

How gently they moved! And yet was it 
not written that soon mischief would dawn 
in their eyes and the itch of energy creep 
into their legs? Would they smile, laugh, 
talk and leap? Would Drake shout for the 
love of noise and Io call out, full-throated 
as the treble of a bobolink, her gasping 
“No, Drake! No!’’—the only words the 
judge had yet heard her speak? Extraor- 
dinary children! Was he going to see 
something happen? The uncurling of petal, 
leaf and. bloom? -Had he stumbled at 
forty-six into the mysteries of the garden 
of the soul? 

There is nothing lovelier in its assumed 
shyness or more delicate in its touch upon 
the heartstrings than the budding friend- 
ship of children for a grown-man. Here is 
the gossamer of all human emotions, lighter 
than air and as silently gay as thistledown 
on a playful breeze. This all but imper- 
ceptible web the judge felt settling down 
upon him, binding his strength to the chair 
upon which he sat with Lilliputian threads, 
each laid with amazing deliberation. 

What troubled him was not that he could 
not move at will, but that he could not 
wish to move. Long before he had any 
circumstantial evidence, valid in court, he 
perceived that these children knew and 
accepted him for their friend. The boy was 
the first to make an open advance. He ap- 
proached, touched the judge, leaned for an 
instant against his knee. 

“Drake was the first. all-round English- 
man,” he said, his whole thin face twitching 
to an unaccustomed smile. “He went 
around the world.” 

The judge was dazed. Before he could 
realize that he was receiving the answer to 
the question he had put many days before, 
the boy was gone. But his smile remained, 
for it was such a smile as can die from a 
face but never from the eyes which have 
seen it. 

“No, Drake! No!” 

It was Io’s treble voice, cutting across 
the placid silence of the room. The judge 
felt like jumping out of his skin, but he 
never-moved so much as an eyelid. He 
knew that he must not move. Io drew 
near, not evenly, but by little advances and 
poised withdrawals. It was as if two im- 
pulses were at war within her tiny body— 
the instinct of reserve against the urge 
never to be left behind. At last she stood 
before him, the hem of her fresh cotton 
frock caught up between nervous hands. 
Her dark eyes were very wide open, chal- 
lenging, yet ready to run. 

“Some folks say,’’ she whispered breath- 
lessly, ‘‘that Io was a heifer, a milk-white 
heifer; and some she was the baby moon.”’ 

She also fled. If the judge had felt bound 
before, he was now imprisoned. His eyes 
were fixed like agates in his head. His 
lungs filled up with air and forgot to let it 
go. His blood bulged in his veins as if it 
had stopped flowing. Extraordinary elf! 
Amazing words! Mystery heaped on 
enigma! Io! Io, the crescent moon, wander- 
ing in the starry heavens, watched over by 
Argus of the hundred eyes. And—Io in 
the kitchen of a buried Jersey farm! Into 
what pool of oblivion had his meddling 
dropped him? Was there no one to drag 
him out, wake him and set him free? 

“Now, children, don’t bother the judge.” 

Immediately his eyes were released. He 
turned them and perceived the woman, 
Eunice Sherborne, to whom in his blind- 
ness he had ascribed no more volition than 
to a bit of useful harness. ' What miracle 
had happened while his senses slept? None. 
Was it that she had discarded her sun- 
bonnet, washed her hair and put on a flimsy 
dress of an ancient pattern? Quite evi- 
dently that frock was a resurrection, for 
no leg-of-mutton sleeves outraged the lines 
of her slim shoulders. Was it that she was 
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unmanacled, freed to the content of legiti- 
mate household cares? It was none of these 
things. It was her eyes, calm, unafraid. 
Her placid gaze enveloped him casually, 
accepted him, ingulfed him! It was as 
though someone, unseen and unfelt, had 
wrapped him in a soft shawl. 

He swallowed hard and cautiously let 
go a long breath. More entanglement. 
Here was something else entrapping him, 
something less elusive than the friendliness 
of children, but with which his strong hands 
and highly specialized mind lacked the ex- 
perience to grapple. He turned his eyes 
warily toward the bed, appealing mutely 
for aid from one of his kind—and the help 
came. The sight of the still face upon the 
pillow, almost translucent in its emaciation, 
lifted him swiftly up and awayfrom thoughts 
of himself, for most astounding of all was the 
flowering which had come to Warner Sher- 
borne. 

The gaunt man was alive; nearer death, 
yet more alive than ever before. He had 
deliberately come out of the dross of him- 
self into the spirit. It was not that he had 
passed from poverty to ease or from labor 
into rest. It was something bigger than 
that—much bigger. He had traversed a 
lonely waste, a wilderness, a parched desert, 
and found a friend. At the end of an arid 
and monotonous existence, loneliness had 
come upon the tenderly resolute plant of 
friendship and was holding its breath at the 
miracle. Trust and understanding were 
the pillars of his awakened mind. 

In these misty regions the judge had not 
only become the stable pivot of his fellow 
creature’s universe, but without words was 
made to know it. What mattered even the 
outcome of the Herculean struggle, a frail 
body the battleground, between tradition 
and the bulldog grip of a sullen soil? They 
two were no longer judge and farmer, 
tossed by chance into collision; they were 
friends, deeply, inexplicably indebted to 
each other. Why? Because each had de- 
livered and assumed a burden. Strange 
reason, but the taproot of all human de- 
votion. The judge had given and Sherborne 
had received allegiance, stripped forever of 
distrust. The farmer had sloughed a load 

sustained to the superhuman limit; but 
what was it the judge had received? A 
burden? He didn’t know; he was only 
beginning to find out. 

Profoundly moved by his own partial 
perception, he leaned toward the bed and 
tried to speak. To his amazement he, in his 
turn, had become inarticulate. It was Sher- 
borne who spoke, his voice coming from far 
away, faint yet clear. 

A grown oak can’t bemoved and live.” 

For a moment no one stirred. His words, 
the first he had spoken in many days, fell 
one by one into the silence of the room, 
sank and were drowned. But the voice had 
stilled the restlessness of the children and 
drawn them toward a fixed point, a refuge. 
Seemingly by a common impulse, they 
moved toward Judge Alder. Io leaned 
against his shoulder; Drake climbed con- 
fidently to sit upon his knee. The shyness 
which lately had been theirs now took pos- 
session of the judge, and he learned with an 
inward start that it was the bold shyness of 
the sprouting leaf. 

What tingling sensations were these? 
What the mischief had happened to him— 
was still happening? Had children never 
touched him before? On an impulse of 
bravado he passed his arms around boy and 
girl and drew them close, so close that his 
heart heard a double echo. He was ap- 
palled by the choking in his throat which 
the pressure of their warm bodies had in- 
duced. If before he had been snared, en- 
repped, imprisoned, now he was totally 
ost. 

Sherborne raised himself by a spas- 
modic effort on one elbow and called, 
“Come here, son.” 

Drake clambered from the judge’s knee 
and approached his father fearlessly. Fac- 
ing each other, the two seemed gradually 
to merge and become one. Each was age- 
less, each belonged equally within the 
scope of generations, each knew what no 
man learns singly or alone. The voice 
spoke again, but with a rasping yet reso- 
nant intonation, as if the dying man, on the 
verge of translation, were expelling by a 
deliberate effort the last breath of life from 
the swept cavern of his body. 

“He’p the jedge look after sis and 


momma, son. The land’s yourn. You 
ain’t got no call to sell it.” 
He fell back upon the pillow, lifeless. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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INSTRUMENTS 


OF DARKNESS 


(Continued from Page 30) 


She felt that her husband must know of 
this; or at least she must have the comfort 
of his presence. He must come to her—he 
must! She telephoned the office and heard 
from Seyton that he had gone out of town. 

She guessed where he had gone—to Azra. 
He did nothing nowadays without con- 
sultation with the clairvoyant. Lila flung 
herself face downward on her unmade bed. 
She was utterly alone. No young and 
beautiful rival could have taken away her 
husband as completely as Azra had taken 
him. He lived in another world. 

Azra had become a very great person- 
ality. She had always held the belief that 
the dealer in magic should be like a Greek 
oracle, not as accessible, but as inaccessible 
as possible; that the shrine should be ap- 
proached with difficulty and delay. The 
tremendous publicity that had come to her 
after her prophecies to Bethson made it 
possible for her to erect barriers. She 
bought a large tract of rocky waste land in 
Northern New Jersey. There was a natural 
cavern in it of some size, and here she re- 
ceived her votaries. They came literally in 
hundreds—camping sometimes for days in 
tents set up just outside the gates of her 
wild domain. : 

People came from all over the country t 
consult her. Marvelous tales were current 
of her supernatural powers. She saw peo- 
ple one at a time and only on moonlight 
nights. They were obliged to walk the long 
mile from the entrance of her land to the 
mouth of the cave alone—with the knowl- 
edge that in all the great inclosure there 
were only Azra and her two attendants and 
the visitor. 

Even the great Mr. Bethson was kept 
waiting—and he did wait—breaking his ap- 
pointments in New York, night after night, 
humbly waiting for Azra’s convenience. 

At last one night toward the end of July, 
when the moon was full, she gave him an 
appointment. The high wooden gates shut 
behind him, and he walked across the rough 
rock-strewn moor toward the little wooded 
hill on the side of which was Azra’s cave. 
He had long since passed beyond the 
crystal-gazing phase. Now under Azra’s 
directions he himself saw visions, which 
rarely needed any interpretation of hers. 
In the cave a pale fire was smoldering. He 
sat down before it, while Azra and her at- 
tendants stood crooning and chanting 


| above it. 


He lost all sense of time as he sat there 
with his chin in his hands, gazing at the 
streamers of smoke. The moon, he after- 
ward remembered, was getting low, when 
the floating gray smoke began to take the 
shape of an enormous head, a head larger 
than his whole body, and out of the unseen 
mouth he heard a voice warning him to be- 
ware of Duffield. He smiled to himself. He 
needed no warning on that subject; that 
was already being thoroughly well attended 
to. 

Then, before he could question it, the 
head faded, and in its place he saw the fig- 
ure of a small child, who in a high piping 
treble voice bade him be fearless, for no 
earth-born man would ever do him harm. 
The words flooded him with joy, bringing 
to him an absolute belief in his own invin- 
cibility. He had, then, nothing to fear from 
Duffield or anyone else. Unless a woman? 
Was that what was meant? 

The figure of the child was disappearing 
or, rather, was breaking up into lighter 
streamers of smoke, and a new form was 
rising—another pale child, piping to him 
again of courage and success: ‘‘ Fear noth- 
ing, fear nothing,” the shrill little voice 
kept repeating, ‘‘for until the moon falls 
into the forest you shall prosper.” 

The visions came faster and faster now; 
music, too, seemed to ring in his ears; 
again the spirit of Banks seemed to stand 
before him, but this time smiling in tri- 
umph. He flung himself on the ground, 
groaning and covering his eyes. 

In the dawn of the summer morning he 
came to. He looked about him. Azra was 
sitting gazing at the fire, and did not turn 
her head. The two attendants had van- 
ished. He felt stiff, all his skin was sensi- 
tive, the light hurt his eyes, pale as it was, 
and yet with it all he was so penetrated 
with a joyful confidence in himself and his 
future that he walked on air. The moon 
was setting behind the hill, setting but not 
falling—the eternal moon. Now indeed he 
had cast out fear forever. No earth-born 
man could ever do him harm.. 


When he got back to his office he found 
as usual a number of people waiting to see 
him—all those whom even the competent 
Seyton had not been able to put off or had 
not judged it desirable to evade. Duffield’s 
lawyer—the greatest figure at the American 
bar. Bethson for his case had been obliged 
to employ an unknown attorney who would 
do his bidding, but Duffield could take his 
choice of the most honorable names. Yet 
it was a good sign, Be::son thought, that 
they should already be coming to him. 
They were frightened—and they had rea- 
son to be. 

He went straight to his private office. 
Seyton told him that Mrs. Bethson had 
telephoned from the castle, wanting very 
much to speak to him as soon as he came 
in. He nodded but gave no orders to call 
the castle. There was a doctor here, too, 
Seyton said, who had been waiting for 
hours. Bethson looked up. 

““A doctor?” he said. 

“Mrs. Bethson’s doctor, I think, sir. He 
is anxious about Mrs. Bethson, he told me.”’ 

The young man was allowed to come in. 
He entered with a strange sense of fear. He 
had been shaken by his experiences of the 
previous night. Wakened by the repeated 
low knocking of the frightened maid, he had 
stood in the great black empty hall and 
had watched Lila Bethson come slowly 
down the great staircase. Never in all his 
life had he seen such mental agony depicted 
on any face as on hers—and the horror of 
that terrible counting — nine — ten — 
eleven—and then the whispered word 
“death.” 

From all the whispered talk that he had 
heard, not only at the castle but in the 
world, he had expected to see in Bethson a 
criminal, a monster, a Nero. Instead he 
found himself facing a slim pale man, not 
much older than himself, with a delicate 
long profile and eyes too wide opened, that 
stared beyond the visitor at empty space. 

“T came to speak to you about Mrs. 
Bethson,” he began. 

“How does she seem?”’ 

As the doctor opened his mouth to an- 
swer, the telephone on Bethson’s desk 
tinkled. It was a private wire and rang 
only for those whom Seyton, in the outer 
office, allowed to come through. Bethson 
took down the receiver. 

“Yes, put Mr. Cawdor on.” 

There was a delay in fulfilling this order, 
and the doctor went on, with a hurried 
sense that the time allotted to him was 
short. ‘Her trouble is mental, Mr. Beth- 
son. She must have peace of mind.”’ 

He spoke earnestly, and was surprised 
and shocked at Bethson’s short laugh. At 
first he thought this must have been occa- 
sioned by something that came over the 
wire, but the next instant he saw his mis- 
take as Bethson answered, ‘‘Peace? Yes, 
by all means, doctor, give her that if you 
ean. Or is it possible that even your skill 
is not equal to that?” 

The young man, indifferent to being 
made fun of, replied, ‘“‘For that we must 
have the full codperation of the patient. I 
did not find Mrs. Bethson at all eager to 
coéperate.” , 

““Codperate!’”’ cried Bethson. ‘‘Oh, I’m 
sick of doctors! What you mean is that we 
must all cure ourselves. I’m a better doctor 
than you are. I am doing what I can to give 
her peace, security.”” The young doctor 
thought for an instant that he was convers- 
ing with a madman—such eyes! Then a 
sound came over the wire, and Bethson’s 
whole manner changed. ‘‘Ah, Cawdor, is 
that you? No—no—no. My answer is just 
what it was yesterday.’ He smiled, and 
hung up the receiver. ‘‘More peace for 
Mrs. Bethson—another man beaten into 
asking a compromise, doctor.”’ 

The young man went away with a strange 
sensation of never having been heard, of 
never having really engaged the attention 
of this great financier on a question so un- 
important as the life or death of his wife. 

Several weeks elapsed before Bethson 
went back to the castle. His life was now 
upon an utterly new basis. He had lost 
the confidence, almost the acquaintance of 
all honest men, but he was none the worse 
off for that. He understood now how to 
control and govern them—all, every one of 
them. You could rule anyone if you your- 


self were without fear. He laughed at think-. 


ing how it was that he had discovered the 
secret of power. If he had not committed 
a crime he would never have known it. 
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He arrived at the castle late in the after- 
noon, and was surprised that Lila was not 
| in the hall to meet him. Certainly Seyton 
had telephoned her that he was coming. 
“Where is Mrs. Bethson?” he asked 
Warder angrily. 
“In her room, sir. The nurse said you 
might go up if you wished, sir.’ 
The nurse! Yes, he believed Seyton had 
said something to him about a nurse. It 
had made no impression. He felt a sense of 
annoyance, almost of disgust that Lila 
should be in a state to need a nurse. 
He went to her room, and saw what 
seemed to him an utter stranger stretched 
| upon his wife’s bed. Could that face like a 
little ivory skull be Lila’s? Those sharp 
black eyes like pieces of coal? The queer 

| thin body? Hestood at the foot of the bed, 
staring at her. She did not speak or move. 
Perhaps she was too weak, but she looked 
at him with those alien eyes, and two tears 
rose slowly in them and flowed down to the 
pillow on either side of her face. 

The nurse hurried him out of the room. 
Mrs. Bethson was so weak; perhaps to- 
morrow if she were stronger 

He knew she would never be stronger, 
and yet before he had reached the foot of 
the stairs his mind had left her and was 

| back at his own problem, his own power— 

| the destruction of Duffield. How much 
better than to kill Duffield it would be to 
brand him to the world as a dishonest 
attorney—a man who had robbed Duncan, 
his benefactor. Who would then pay any 

| attention to any charge Duffield might 

| make against him? Against him there was 
no proof—no proof at all. Let them suspect 
what they would—the world could not hate 
him more than it did already. Let them 
hate him. Hatred fed something within 
him that gave him strength. 

The next day again Lila was too weak to 
| speak to him, but the nurses told him she 
grew restless and tearful if he left the castle. 
He consented to stay. The tower room 
made an excellent office. 

Duffield’s lawyer called up again, wishing 
to see him. No, Bethson refused. He 
would see Duffield himself —not his lawyer. 
There was a consultation at the other end 
of the wire. When would he see him? 
Bethson named nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing. No, not later; that was his only spare 
time. It was true he wished to get the inter- 
view over before the stock market opened, 
for he was expecting a decision from the 
court as to the voting of the trusteed stock, 
and he knew a final battle for control would 
follow this. But also he was glad to make 
Duffield come to him inconveniently early 
like this—as a suppliant. 

This telephone conversation had taken 
place about ten o’clock one evening. He 
leaned back in the same long low chair that 
his uncle had sat in. He contemplated his 
coming interview with Duffield—not think- 
ing out what he would say, but assuring 
the control of his inner mood—repeating 
to himself until the knowledge would 
emanate from him, that he was secure—no 
earth-born man could ever harm him; no, 
not until the moon fell into a forest. The 
prophecy had taken on a promise as au- 
thoritative to him as holy writ to a mystic. 

He had sat thus immovable for two hours 
or more when suddenly a wild scream 
sounded from the body of the castle, as 
piercing and eerie as the hoot of the owl 
on the night of Duncan’s murder. Then 
that sound had made his hair stir with 
fright. Now his pulse did not miss a beat. 
He opened the door of his tower room, and 
found himself face to face with one of the 
trained nurses hurrying to call him. 

“Oh, Mr. Bethson,” she said, ‘I’m so 
sorry to be obliged to tell you—but Mrs. 
Bethson has just died.” 

He looked down at her a second in si- 
lence. Then he turned back to his room 
and shut the door behind him. His pre- 
dominating emotion was surprise at the 
untimeliness of natural death. A woman 
of Lila’s greatness of spirit should have 
died at some great and significant moment; 
she should not have sickened and failed 
while the fight was still on. How pointless! 
Life seemed to him utterly without design; 
there was no pattern, no plan, as optimists 
were continually telling you there was. It 
was all an ugly accident—an idiotic se- 
quence of horror. 

Well, he was not planless. Once again 
his mind went back to his coming interview. 
He would break Duffield then, once and for 
a He himself was unbreakable, without 

ear. 

He sat there all night. Once the nurse 
came back to ask him questions about his 
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wife’s body, but he sent her away without 
an answer. Early in the morning Warder 
came with the pretense of asking him where 
he would have his breakfast. He gave or- 
ders that Duffield was to be brought to him 
at once, on his arrival, and that he was not 
to be disturbed otherwise. 

Punctually at nine Warder knocked on 
the door of the tower room to say Mr. 
Duffield had come. 

“T told you to bring him here at once,” 
said Bethson, and then saw why Warder 
had come first himself. He had a telegram 
on a silver tray. 

Bethson opened it absently, listening to 
the steps of Duffield approaching across 
the stone floor of the great hall. It was 
from Seyton; he glanced, as he always did, 
first at the signature. Then he read the 
message. It said: “‘Moon has fallen into 
Beechwood.” 

His heart stopped beating; a wave of 
fear like physical nausea swept over him. 
‘“Warder!’’ he yelled. The man came run- 
ning back, with a white frightened face. 
Bethson controlled his voice. ‘Get this 
telegram repeated, at once. There’s some 
mistake about it. It’s wrong. It must be 
wrong. The moon cannot have fallen into 
a forest.” 

“No; no, indeed, sir,’’ the butler said 
soothingly, and took the yellow sheet. 

Looking down, Bethson saw that his 
hand was shaking. This was no prelude to 
the interview before him. The moon? 
Seyton did sometimes call the Luna Mine 
that. He had never thought of it before in 
connection with Azra’s prophecy. 

Duffield was in the room now, looking at 
him. His eyes were not the eyes of a beaten 
man. But then, he was clever—used to 
wearing amask. How calm the fellow was! 
But then, he did not know about the moon 
having fallen into a wood. 

Bethson,”’ said his visitor, folding his 
arms, “what a damned scoundrel you are!”’ 

The fight was on now, and Bethson felt 
himself grow calmer again, though he was 
listening for Warder’s return to explain the 
message. Hither it was a mistake or a trick; 
someone had found out that those were the 
only words in all the world that could shake 
his courage. It could not be a mere coin- 
cidence. 

He smiled his crooked smile. ‘‘Have you 
come all this way at this hour in order to 
tell me that, Duffield?’ he said. 

“No, I haven’t come to talk,’’ 
his visitor. 

At that moment Warder’s discreet knock 
was heard; he entered. 

a Well?” said Bethson. He braced him- 
self. 

“No mistake, sir. The message wasn’t 
very clear, but that’s the best they could 
make of it. The moon has fallen into 
some sort of wood, sir.” 

There was a pause. Bethson sank into a 
chair, and dropped his clenched fist twice 
on his knee. ‘‘You may go, Warder,’ he 
said. He glanced about the room as if he 
would like to go himself. 

He heard Duffield’s voice. 

“T don’t suppose you need an interpreter 
to tell you what that means, Bethson. 
Cawdor has got hold of that trusteed stock. 
The Beechwood is taking over the Luna.” 

Bethson passed his hand rapidly over his 


ace. 
“Look here, Duffield,” he said gently, 
“go away, will you? You and I have some 


answered 


accounts to settle, but I won’t be responsi- | 


ble for what I may do if you bother me to- 
day about your own affairs. I have other 
things to think of.” 

“What you may do to me?” said Duf- 
field. ‘‘What could you do to me? You’re 
done for. We’ve held off on account of 
Lila, but now that she’s dead, poor soul, 
now that she has killed herself 

“Lila killed herself?’’ It seemed to sink 


him still deeper that he should hear this | 


from another. 

“Yes,” Duffield answered. ‘ Didn’t they 
tell you? She took an overdose when the 
nurse was out of the room. [held off alittle 
on her account. Your uncle loved her; she 
saw it all coming. We’ve got you now.” 

Bethson felt the armor that surrounded 
him was broken. He cared terribly now that 
his poor Lila had committed suicide. He 
made an effort now to regain his serenity. 

“Duffield,” he said, ‘‘nothing can touch 
me.” 

“Oh, yes, it can! Your bravo has con- 
fessed.. We caught him in a bootlegging 
battle—and he gave you up—among others. 
The law has caught you at last, Bethson. 
poy, look at you—you’re trembling with 

ear!” 
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EVENING POST 


Bethson looked down at his body; it was 
shaking. He looked up with an astonished 
stare. ‘‘It can’t be fear,’’ he said. “I 
have found the way of getting rid of fear. 
Azra promised me—no man born on this 
earth can harm me.” 

Duffield gave what was for him very un- 
usual—a short laugh. ‘Indeed,’ he said. 
“Well, you may be interested to know, 
then, that I was born at sea.”’ 

He himself was unprepared for the effect 
of these words. Bethson gave a strange 
moaning cry, more like a dog than a man. 

“Curse you for saying that,’’ he said. 
He sank down at his desk and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“There isn’t anything for you to do but 
to give up,” said Duffield, still with his 
nasal impersonality of tone. ‘‘The police 
will be here any moment, you know.”’ 

So definite a threat seemed for an instant 
to restore Bethson’s courage. ‘“‘I’ll fight 
every inch of the way,’ he said. ‘Magic 
or no magic.” 

Duffield was leaning against the door. 
“Tt will be an interesting trial,” he said. 
“T don’t suppose there is one human crea- 
ture whom you could get to testify for you. 
Think how your former associates will flock 
to stare at you on the stand. And the 
papers—the headlines! Duncan’s Slayer in 
Death House—and the accounts of your 
last moments. If I were revengeful I should 
ask nothing better than that you should 
fight it out.” 

Bethson looked round him cautiously, 
quietly, as an animal looks before it darts to 
escape. Duffield saw it. 

““What would you give me, Bethson,”’ he 
said, and he sounded even quieter than be- 
fore—‘‘what would you give me for a loaded 
revolver?” 

“Have you one? Give it to me. Half 
my fortune—if you want it.” 

“Floyd’s money, as you might say; but 
I'll give it to you for nothing, on one con- 
dition—that you don’t use it until I am in 
the presence of witnesses.” 

Bethson nodded his acceptance of this, 
of any conditions; and Duffield in the most 
matter-of-fact manner took the revolver 
from his coat pocket and laid it on a chair. 
Then he left the room, shutting the door 
carefully behind him. 
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tire with a tragic and dishonorable end. 


By F. BRITTE! 


MARIN, MADRIO, PHOTOGRAPHER 
Photograph of King Alfonso—With Primo de Rivera at Left Front of Picture—Immediately 


After Dictator’s Arrival in Madrid 


lot only ceased to exist—the possibility even of the replacement of 
xdledum by the traditional tweedledee was no longer to be imagined 
ee thing quite new—at least to the last two generations of Span- 

d with startling suddenness. The day before, on the thirteenth of 
) fessional politician, no matter what his label, had ceased to exist as 
( xnment of the country. On that fourteenth of September, that 45 
“ie population of Spain which is literate was not wasting a sigh over 
tiling pictures of its former prime minister. It was reading, with a 
a just issued and somewhat long proclamation. Lengthy though it 


THE COUNTRY AND THE ARMY: THE MILITARY ASSUME 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE 


noment more feared than hoped for by ourselves has arrived for us to take 
;}) attend to the clamorous demands of those who, while loving their country, 
hope of salvation for her than that of freeing Spain from the professional 
/@ men who, from one cause or another, have provided us with the picture 
litical immoralities which commenced in the year 1898 and now threaten 


» 2 \\ 
<, 


AUSTIN 


epaeeaest 


The closely woven network of the pol- 
icy of dishonesty has caught in its meshes 
and sequestrated even the royal will. 

We are going to assume every re- 
sponsibility and to govern the country. 
We have had enough of tame rebellion 
which, while it provides no remedy for 
anything, undermines that discipline 
which is still sound and healthy. ° 

We therefore pronounce for Spain 
and the King. 

This is a movement organized bymen; 
he who does not feel his masculinity 
sufficiently strong, let him wait in his 
corner and not disturb in any way the 
bright days which we are preparing for 
our country. 

Spaniards, long live Spain and long 
live the King! 

These are the reasons which justify 
our act: 

Assassinations of prelates, of ex- 
governors, representatives of authority, 
masters, foremen and workmen; 

Scandal of wasted millions; 

Suspicious fiscal and customs policy, 


’ the work of people who openly boast of 


their political immorality; 

Miserable political intrigues under 
pretext of the unhappy tragedy in 
Morocco; 

Social indiscipline, which renders 
work inefficient and null and agricul- 
tural and industrial production both pre- 
carious and ruinous; 

Communist propaganda, which goes 
on unchecked and unpunished; 

Prevailing impiety and lack of cul- 
ture; 

Justice under the influence of poli- 
ties; 

A bare-faced separatist policy in 
Catalonia; 

The exhibition of biased political pas- 
sion in facing the question of the respon- 
sibility for the disasters in Morocco. 

We have not come to ery out over 
our ignominy and shame, but to apply 
a prompt and radical remedy. 

For this purpose and by virtue of the 
confidence which has been placed in me, 
a Military Directory of Inspection of a 
provisional character will be established 
in Madrid, charged to maintain public 
order and to assure the normal working 
of the ministries and official organiza- 
tions, and will make a call to the coun- 
try to offer us as soon as possible men of 
rectitude; wise, laborious and honest 
men capable of forming a government 
under our protection, in full dignity and 
power, after presenting themselves to 
the King for his approval. 

We do not wish to be ministers, nor 
have we any other ambition than that 
of serving Spain. We are the voluntary 
police—somatén—of honorable and leg- 
endary tradition in Spanish life, and, 
like the somatén, our motto is Peace, 
Peace and Peace. 

There will be no more favoritism or 
impunity. Werequirea voluntary police 


in reserve to be in brotherly relation with the army in everything, including the defense of the 
independence of the country should it be in danger. 

We are not imperialists, nor do we consider ourselves bound to defend in Morocco the honor 
of the Spanish Army, which by its valiant behavior has daily vindicated it. 

The collective responsibility of the political parties we punish by that complete ostracism 
to which we condemn them. It is our duty, in any case of treason or political immorality which 
we consider properly established, not to hesitate to begin legal proceedings and to chastise 
implacably those who have committed offenses against our country by corruption and dishonor. 
The prosecution of Don Santiago Alba, foreign minister, is naturally certain. We shall also 
prosecute the man who, as head of the government, and in spite of his having heard from the 
lips of persons of sound position and invested with authority the gravest accusations against 
his depraved and cynical minister, and in spite of his being in agreement with them, has allowed 


himself to succumb to his political influence and audacity. 


Before everything must be considered those measures which patriotism, intelligence and 
enthusiasm for the cause may suggest to each one in these moments, which are not those in which 


hesitation can be tolerated—that is to say, your lives for your country. 
Only one word more. We are not conspirators. We have in the full light of day grasped the 


popular desire, and we have given it a kind of organization, free from all ambition, so as to guide 
it to a patriotic end. 

We believe that nobody will dare to measure arms with us, and we have therefore omitted 
to solicit, one by one, the concurrence of our companions and subordinates. In this worthy 
enterprise the honest working population of every class is associated with us, as also the army 


and our glorious navy, although we could not have consulted them beforehand without slackening 


the rules of discipline. Their well-known obedience to the 
word of command, coupled with their sympathy with pa- 
triotic aspirations, are a guaranty of their valiant and effi- 
cient help. 

And now again, Long live Spain and long live the King! 
And receive all of you the cordial handshake of an old 
soldier who asks of you the observance of discipline and 
fraternal union in the name of the days and hours passed 
with you both in peace and war; who asks of the Spanish 
people their confidence and the maintenance of order and 
who offers and who ventures all in order to serve you. 

MIGUEL PRIMO DE RIVERA, 
Captain General of the Fourth Region. 


There is a certain naiveté and here and there a solu- 
tion of strictly logical continuity in this document 
which, betraying an authorship not professionally ex- 
pert in the use of words, give it a curious note of sin- 
cerity. As an indictment it is distinctly comprehensive, 
and on that fourteenth of September there were few 
Spaniards—outside the startled and discomfited host 
of politicians and their dumfounded multitude of 
hangers-on—who did not agree with every word of it. 
But just then the public was not concerning itself with 
the intrinsic veracity of this denunciation. The Span- 
ish people were asking one another, nine-tenths of 
them, ‘‘ Who is this Miguel Primo de Rivera, and what 
force does he dispose of? Surely the old guard, 
strongly intrenched as it is all over the country, is not 
going to surrender without a fight. Is it civil war once 
more—a renewal of those civil wars which for more 
than half the nineteenth century devastated Spain?”’ 
The appearance in the streets of cavalry patrols, 
which, after they had collected a crowd about them by 
a preliminary flourish of trumpets, read out the proc- 
lamation of martial law, gave point to these alarms. 

But, astonishingly, there was no civil war. One of 
the foreign consuls in Madrid, indeed, created a little 
amusement by driving furiously hither and thither 
over the city in a motor car, flying a huge flag of his 
country—presumably to protect those of his nationals 
who might be menaced in the sanguinary conflict which 
must surely be going to break out at any minute. He 
might have spared himself the trouble. Over the 


length and breadth of Spain there was not one shot fired. 
Democratic government in Spain vanished like the illusion 
it had always been. And the real government, which for 
fifty years had ruled and exploited the country—a govern- 
ment of corrupt politicians, sharing turn in and turn out 
the spoils of office with such cynical complacence and 
regularity that, no matter what political principles they 
ostensibly professed, they were universally and collec- 
tively known as Rotatavistas—that government had abdi- 
cated without the moral courage to strike a single blow in 


its own defense. 


Contempt for the Old Government 


T WOULD be difficult to find one Spaniard, unbiased by 
personal interest in the old régime, who felt the slightest 
regret at its disappearance. Where it was not regarded 
with bitter hatred it was regarded with contemptuous 


disgust. The military 
pronunciamiento is no 
new feature in the 
political history of 
Spain—they followed 
each other with costly 
frequency during the 
first three-quarters of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury—but the pronun- 
ciamiento of General 
Primo de Rivera is 
without precedent. 
Without the loss of a 
single life, unopposed 
by even the slightest 
semblance of resist- 
ance, it achieved a com- 
plete andinstantaneous 
success, more complete 
and instantaneous even 
than Mussolini’s march 
on Rome. 

Viewed broadly from 
the standpoint of com- 
parative sociology, the 
revolution which has 
made General Primo de 
Rivera, Marqués de 
Estella, the dictator of 
Spain is, within twelve 
months, the second 
highly significant symp- 
tom of a new and as 
yet scarcely realized 
social tendency in 
Europe. Before this 
article can be printed 
a third may quite likely 


MARIN, MADRID, PHOTOGRAPHER 
The Military Conspirators in Madrid, With Primo de Rivera in the Center. These are the Men Who Made 
the Revolution, Not the Generals Comprising the Directory 
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have manifested itself—in Ger- 
many. It is a tendency to jetti- 
son, even violently to destroy, 
the whole theory of democracy 
on which the constitutional 
states of Europe modeled them- 
selves when they took shape dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 
Democracy—government of 
the people, for the people, by the 
people—is the noblest ideal of 
government imaginable. In the 
United States and in Great Brit- 
ain, thanks chiefly to a powerful and independent press, 
which not only informs public opinion but concentrates it 
destructively upon any abuse, it has on the whole been 
successfully put into practice. But in the southern coun- 
tries of Europe democracy is not and never has been 


anything but a myth. The liberal rey 
first half of the nineteenth century, in 
souled library-bred theorists, took 
government away from the narrowly 
tocratic caste which had hitherto wie] 
or less—often, it must be admitted, less 
and gave them not to the sovereign pe¢ 
ists glorified but to a newborn race , 
and mercenary politicians. 
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oman that you have no more fire? I am 
| get me a new washerwoman’s brat and 
Jer, and see if she cannot threaten to kill 
dent and kiss him with more feeling that 
er veins instead of stale beer!”’ 
,star called Victor in 
\latable, even freely, 
ger tongue and a 
.a much more sedi- 
4; but, when she had 
his titles, she added 
ition that it was she 
'i—whelp of nothing 
not he her; that it 
}.t had brought him 
tition, up out of his 
hat he had been, was 
(ld be this and that 
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and counterirritant 
jsual, he ran out of 
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ph, and her tongue 
42d into her position 
+3, which cast ghastly 
‘ks and terrible hues 
d cavernous circles 
and motioned her 
9 in and receive his 
4and his violent kiss. 
int Victor motioned 
rank the scene; and 
} atred at each other, 
‘gan their work. As 
+d, however, Victor 
dened and his hard- 
iulously; and when 
done superbly, with 
gion for which Tatia 
ce famous, in spite 
e was neither very 
| ‘tty, he rushed into 
2) with his arms out- 
, Little love, little love, it is wonderful!” 
|T, she threw her arms around his neck 
en they laughed at each other with the 
‘who have done a well-finished task to- 
eir hearts mutual respect and esteem. 
en-legged old tapestried sofa while the 
g)10ved in for the close-ups; and Victor, 
1 clasped in his, for he was very fond of 
‘misinterpret his next direction, looked 
Wing. 
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lace, and he had used it more than a 
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Th belonged in the rag bag; there were 
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he said with sorrow in his tone. 
‘}mey, we should create such pictures as 
world and would make of cinematog- 
ears ahead of its present degradation.” 
ey,”’ said Tatia with bitterness, and 
ly at a frayed piece of braid on her 
merica do they have money for pic- 
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Magic name—America! At the mere sound of it both fell 
into musing and longing, and the eyes of Victor grew soft 
with wistfulness. 

“Tf I had only one-tenth of the money they waste on 
pictures in America! It is sad, Tatia, that the days of the 
genii are gone.”’ 

How little we know of the future! At that very moment 
a genie appeared suddenly by Victor Blotter’s side in the 
shape of an emaciated, cretin-faced boy, with three of his 
brass buttons hanging each by a single thread, and five 
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A Deep-:Laid Conspiracy Had Made a Fuming Wallflower Out of the Imported Passion Flower 


of them gone. Presto! The genie handed down two cable- 
grams and a bundle of papers and vanished with clicking 
heels. Tatia was the first to tear open and grasp the full 
significance of her cablegram, which read as follows: 
Would you consider offer of twelve hundred dollars a week on 
a five-year contract to make pictures in America under the di- 


rection of Victor Blotter? 
PINNACLE MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION. 


She clutched her cablegram in her hand, the glitter of 
exultation was in her eyes, color flamed in her cheeks even 
through her heavy make-up; but Victor sat stupidly 
reading and rereading his cablegram, no expression what- 
ever on his round face until, lifting his head, he met the 
glittering gaze of Tatia. Then intelligence came to him, 
and the moisture of gratitude was in his little eyes, for the 
great day had come—the moment of opportunity. Twelve 
hundred dollars a week for five years, to direct Tatia in 
America, with all the money in the world at his command 
to make wonderful pictures! 

Speechless, he took her hand, with a great lump in his 
throat, and the clasp between the two struggling artists 
was long and firm. It was she who thought first of the thick 
roll of newspapers with the American stamps on the wrap- 
per; she who tore off the wrapper with eager fingers; then 
the reason for the whim of the genie was disclosed. Their 
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picture, Mad Love, sold outright to 
the Pinnacle for paltry thousands, 
had created a furor in America. It 
was cleaning up a million dollars for 
the lucky purchaser, and the public 
had gone Tatia Rosen crazy. She was distinctive; she was 
different; she was totally unlike the one and only type with 
which the American public was familiar. She was an art- 
ist; she had fire, passion, pathos, tenderness—everything — 
anything! And her director, Victor Blotter—this always 
in a closing paragraph—had brought to the screen a new 
gift for composition, for lighting, for lucid interpretation 
and dramatic intensity. Pages on pages, clipped from 
American papers and sent them by the agent who had sold 
their pictures, carried the huge portrait of the great foreign 
actress, and some few carried the small portrait of the 
great foreign director. 

For a long time the two read breathlessly, then said 
Victor, his voice trembling with emotion, ‘‘ Ach, little love, 
I shall make of you the foremost screen actress in the 
world!”’ 

Tatia looked up slowly. She was reading the press 
accounts of the magnificent exploits of the American direc- 
tors and the magnificent salaries of the American stars, 
and her thoughts were far, far away from Victor Blotter. 

“Come,” said he, rousing her with a laugh. ‘‘We 
discuss this miracle with some: Frankfurters and 
beer.” 

From the little weinstube in a side street Victor 
went home to sleep over his cablegram, but Tatia 
wasted no sleep. She hurried straight out to file her 
reply, as follows: 


BROWN 


Will come for three thousand a week the first year, four 
thousand the second year and five for the remaining three. 
I must be the first star in your company and select my 
own director and stories. I will not come if you employ 
Victor Blotter. I require transportation for self, maid, 
business manager, chef and chauffeur, and must have two 
cars of my own selection at my disposal. 


Such was the result of the whim of the genie, and its 
further results were to be felt in many quarters over 
the far-flung seas. 
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CROSS the far-flung seas and a far- 
flung continent, and beneath a 
far-flung, deep blue sky lay fair Holly- 
wood, feeling particularly far-flung as it 
quivered to the core of its stricken heart; 
for lo, on the motion-picture horizon, 
like a cyclonic cloud filled with the thun- 
ders and lightnings of destruction, had 
suddenly loomed foreign invasion! With 
bated breath and tragic mien, actor spoke 
to actor—some, indeed, who had not 
spoken for weeks. They disrupted re- 
hearsals to mumble apprehension on the 
very sets, and at parties they neglected 
their orange juice and juniper for the 
stronger stimulant of alarm; director 
spoke to fellow director without sarcasm, 
and producer spoke to producer without 
trying to pry loose the truth about 
grossage; for the entire fraternity was 
united by a common interest—how to 
repel the foe! A flood of alien films was 
on the market, following the phenomenal 
success of Mad Love. Every distributor 
was loading up with them—any sort of film made abroad— 
and the lithographing houses were working nights to pre- 
sent the devastating beauties of those films in lurid hues. 

It was the Pinnacle which had done this deed; and the 
Pinnacle which was named for it, scathingly and other- 
wise, in the motion-picture pages every day. It was Pin- 
nacle here and Pinnacle there and Pinnacle everywhere. It 
was understood that the Pinnacle had a hundred Euro- 
pean pictures, bought for next to nothing; that it had a 
round dozen of the Tatia Rosen films, and was preparing 
to spend a million dollars in exploitation of that one alien 
alone. Why, these foreign actors worked for a mere pit- 
tance! And not only were the pictures cheaper but the 
critics, in column on column, were claiming them to be 
more artistic, which made them all the more despicable a 
menace to the home product. It meant the curtailment of 
production, the closing of studios, the tossing of all the 
white-handed into menial occupations; and a black pall 
fell over Hollywood, for the business of life was turned to 
death—the death of the American cinema. There should 
be legislation to protect honest American artists against 
the pauper: labor of Europe. There should be a great pub- 
lic movement started, by somebody or other, somewhere, 
to prevent true-blue Americans from spending a single 
nickel in support of these unpatriotic importations. 
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Ingenious and passionate publicity 
agents of the home talent plunged into 
print with this propaganda, creating 
such a public furor against the Pinnacle’s 
immigrant pictures that true-blue Amer- 
icans flocked en masse where foreign 
films were being shown, and paid millions 
of dollars to find out what it was all 
about; while back in his tapestried little 
inner office stood Klekoff the mighty, 
with his elbow on the shelf of a genuine 
Italian mantelpiece against which kings 
and dukes and prelates had leaned, and 
he gnawed at his mustache and grinned 
and grinned; for he had started all this 
agitation, and it was he who kept it 
going, all of it grist to the Pinnacle’s 
mill. It was building fine to the an- 
nouncement that the Pinnacle had put 
Tatia Rosen under a five-year contract 
to invade America with her elaborate 
ménage and her pet anteater and thirty- 
six trunks of Paris gowns—to elevate 
the screen! 

Great was the Pinnacle and great was 
Klekoff, thought Klekoff; but greater 
still was Klekoff’s partner, Roabert, 
thought Roabert, who, hiding modestly 
behind his stubby beard in his New 
York lair, had built the Pinnacle 
commercially, block by block. To ac- 
complish this, it had so mushroomed its 
financial expansion that every time it 
wanted a dollar it must pay high to get 
it, and that surtax on itself was increas- 
ing at such arapid rate that by and by 
its diameter bade fair to exceed its cir- 
cumference; yet still Roabert in his lair 
in New York, and Klekoff in his private 
suite in the Hollywood studios, sought 
new picture worlds to conquer; particu- 
larly it was intended by Klekoff to oblit- 
erate all traces of one Isidor Iskovitch, 
who had once had the audacity to tell 
Klekoff to his face that he, Iskovitch, 
would one day be mightier than he, Kle- 
koff! He, Klekoff! Klekoff’s hair was 
searlet, and it might have been a vis- 
ualization of his thought concerning one 
Iskovitch, as he touched a button and 
ordered the Tatia Rosen publicity to be 
released, anteater and all. 

Immediately, thereon, quivering 
Hollywood began to quake afresh. The 
shock of the announcement penetrated 
to the remotest corners of picturedom, 
with a greater or lesser reaction on 
every individual in it, and a particularly 
grim reaction on the aforesaid Isidor Iskovitch, president 
and proprietor of the Iskovitch Art Productions Company; 
vice president, treasurer and half owner of the Heart 
Throbs Pictures Corporation; president and proprietor of 
the Arts and Letters Pictures Corporation; president and 
half owner of the DeWitt Brothers Pictures Corporation; 
president and half owner of the All-America Coéperative 
Distributing Corporation—and he but a flat-stomached, 
long-necked boy as yet, only a little over thirty, without 
an ounce of flesh on his numerous bones and with five 
creases, three sharp and two sharpening, between his dark- 
brown eyes. 

The three deep creases had been put there by his upward 
climb in the past fifteen years, for he had started with 
ten cents car fare and a sandwich, to be the biggest mag- 
nate in the industry, but the two new creases had been 
put there in the past year or so by the Pinnacle. He sat 
now huddled small at his desk in the faded old red plush 
office of the All-America, with deep worry surrounding him 
like a fog, for they were squeezing the life out of the All- 
America; and when they squeezed the life out of Isidor’s 
business they were squeezing it out of him, since he had 
given his life to it—his heart’s blood, his hours of ease and 
his nights of rest; and his Adam’s apple was huskily in the 
way of his speech as he said: 

“We gotta do somethin’, Tim. They’re monopolizin’ 
the publicity like they’re tryin’ to monopolize the actors 
and the directors and the theaters. This Tatia Rosen 
ballyhoo’ll take a coupla more first-run houses away from 
us, maybe three or four.” 

“Oh, fine!’’ said huge Tim Barney, sitting at the end of 
the desk with his usually genial red face surrounded with 
worry like a fog. ‘‘And pretty soon we’ll have nothing left 
at all but little ten-cent houses down by the railroad tracks 
and along by the river fronts.’’ Tim was president and 
proprietor of the Climax Pictures Corporation, president 
and proprietor of the Circle Motion Pictures Corporation, 
vice president and half owner of the DeWitt Brothers Pic- 
tures Corporation, vice president and half owner of the 
All-America Coéperative Distributing Corporation, partner 
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“Oh, Somebody 
Left the Window Open,’’ She Chirped 


to one Isidor Iskovitch in the two last-named enterprises, 
and the sort of man who would wear his slouch black hat in- 
doors and out, at his desk or wherever. Now he pulled it 
gloomily down over his left eye, and observed, ‘‘ You cer- 
tainly picked a grown man when you were hunting a scrap, 
and I won’t say Klekoff’s got us licked, Izzy my boy, but 
he’s all but.” 

“You bet you my life not!’’ declared Izzy with sudden 
passion, and he slammed his bony knuckles on the desk. 
““We been goin’ the wrong way, Tim, that’s all. Because 
the Pinnacle cut our gross from sixteen million last year to 
a little over eleven million this year, we been tryin’ to re- 
trench, an’ it’s all wrong. We been makin’ the best pictures 
in the business, an’ the minute we cheapen ’em it lets the 
Pinnacle put us on the run. Here’s what we gotta do, Tim: 
We gotta stop usin’ our fists only to protect our noses, an’ 
hand out a wallop on the jaw. Looky!’ His eyes were 
glowing as he thought on his well-considered program, and 
he leaned forward in his intensity. ‘‘We gotta throw all 
our interests{into one new corporation of fifteen-million 
capitalization, soak every nickel we own behind an eight- 
million-dollar bond issue, and spend the whole eight mil- 
lion! We gotta finance the building of seventy first-run 
theaters!” 

_ There was a shocked silence, which was at last broken by 
an expulsion of breath from Tim Barney’s capacious lungs. 

“On Wednesday, says you! Say, kid, I went broke at 
twenty-five, at thirty, at thirty-five and forty, and it 
seemed to make no difference to me; but now I’m fifty- 
five, and the world don’t look so soft as it did. It is my 
preference not to go broke.” 

“You’re goin’ broke, anyhow, the way we’re headed.” 
And Izzy’s lips were set in a grim, straight line. ‘‘ Every 
day in the past year the Pinnacle’s done us some dirt or 
other. They bought out our exhibitors, or bought the 
houses over their heads, or run ’em outta business, or 
undercut our prices, or refused to sell our customers big, 
popular stuff like these Rosen pictures, unless they’d make 
exclusive Pinnacle contracts, until now we only got nine- 
teen outta the seventy first-run houses our branches sold 
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to when we formed the All-America to dist 
uct; an’ the other night at the theater ] 
hat to me an’ grinned—the dirty bum!” 

“The brute!’’ mocked Tim, though the 
in him. 


“So you expect me to put every 
my life against a man { 
to you! I admire your 
more than I do your: 
anyhow, it occurs tom 
build seventy first-ruy 
eight million dollars ag 
over a hundred thous. 
you couldn’t build sey 
with proper hardy; 
column or two, with th 

“T didn’t say build’ 
‘em,’ Izzy correct 
twenty-eight bran 
control first-run house; 
because we picked ’em: 
get them, or the mo; 
piece of the inves 
tory, an’ then if w 
the towns where 
good substantial 
expand an’ will take 
of the investment, we 
enough to float the bal: 

“Just like that! @ 
that means we’d be ol 
out after an appr 
of forty or fifty m 
you break us you 
good, don’t you?” 

“T’d rather go brokef 
still an’ let ’em che 
Looky, Tim, if we 
of a fight we’ll o 
because they’re to 
nances. The last 
was for twenty million 
only got fifteen 
rest went to the crowd 

“It costs you mone; 
How much do yo 
on our eight-million-dol 

“Eight million doll: 
triumphantly; the he 
reception room, and im 
after there entered ma 
Guldengeld, a person who was at home ¥ 
every bank vault in California, and a pe 
that heads pivoted on necks wherev hi 
a tall, broad-shouldered, hale-and-heart; 
bushy whiskers as black as the day ni 
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ing down from each side of his face, and 
as the day he cut them, and his gri 
with Tim and Izzy, was a strong, a 
“How about it, grandpa, can we float 
eagerly. 
“‘Every dollar!’” And Meyer bear 
in-law most affectionately before he 
will understand, Mr. Barney, that 
not asked me to carry a dollar of th 
only asked me to verify the inventor 
properties, and to ascertain if the bo 
speaks can be marketed without exorb 
and I am happy to say that my grand 
what he wants. He may have exac 
The brightness came back into 
and the cherry red to his face. If M 
behind this, all was well and there 
“What do you think of Izzy’s sche 
Can we get away with it?” . 
The beatific beam on Meyer Guldi 
was good to see. 
“An ordinary man could not, bul 
fied that my grandson-in-law can.’ 
“So am I!’ declared Tim Bamey. | 
I’ll gamble with you!” 
“Hot dog!” And the Adam’s appl 
Isidor Iskovitch gave a convulsive jt 
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‘“Where’s Gail Pierce?’ he derital ndec 
in her place?” 

“‘She telephoned half an hour ag 
plained Klekoff’s capable yes man, * 
fellow with pink cheeks and a curly & 
not to wait for her. I tried to reacl 
couldn’t locate you.” ! 

The two men looked at each oth 
while they thought deeply. The pa 
Gail Pierce. The band was in its pl 
palms. The flower-decked tables spr‘ 


iis, and the hush of expectancy was on 
are were gathered for a vast event, for an 
n significance, for a ceremony of pulsing 
de of art’s noblest occupation, the four 
tedom, the upmost circle of Pinnacle so- 
x with prim black-and-white-clad males 
place to separate the color clashes of 
Every seat was filled but three—the 
ie honor dais and the thrones at the right 
s1e; and on those three vacant places all 
Jas it possible that Gail Pierce was to be 
and entry? Stirrings of jealousy began 
¢souls of certain of the Klekoff cohorts, 
) nrestful feeling that perhaps Roabert 
thtier than Klekoff. The twenty-seven 
val and eighteen representing the East, 
eful. 
/1 Stuart thought deeply, while at a mir- 
ie big column Tatia Rosen was preening 
yeens may preen. On the ascent to the 
)was Tatia, who had sailed from rags to 
yoyage. Of all that waiting throng she 
the highest, and before her they must 
. by contract, she was the first star of the 
other star that scintillated too near her 
t2dimmed. Already, during the two days 
she had sensed that in the four hundred 
» making of pictures was an incidental 
¢ething to do between rivalries. Already 
jery dressing room offered her, none being 
/ne provided for Gail Pierce or Aurelia 
3 Ogden or April Carol, and she had com- 
¢e to build her one lined with rose taffeta. 
|vely skirmish, she had taken Gail Pierce’s 
; Leroy; and tonight she was to be offi- 
2 queen of the works, the highest holly- 
/n, the foremost artist of the screen, the 
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his frame of tubular bells, two cymbals and a glass 
crash. Vast excitement in the banquet hall, and every 
neck was strained in the direction of the orchestra, every 
head was turned with its back to the door—until suddenly 
the multitude was sickeningly aware that the mighty 
Klekoff, with the guest of honor on his arm, had strutted 
down the entire center aisle to the very foot of the dais, 
unbeheld! Hastily, three hundred and ninety-nine of the 
four hundred rose to their feet in panic-stricken attention, 
while Klekoff seated the guest of honor at his august 
right hand; and the multitude sat; and the trap drummer, 
with a crisp new hundred-dollar bill in his pocket, rose as 
silently as possible and took his place among his fellows. 
Klekoff remained standing until the bass tuba had stopped 
throbbing and the tenor ones tinkling, and until society was 
thoroughly stilled and had held its hush for seconds. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘it gives me great 
pleasure to introduce, and you I am certain great pleasure 
to welcome to California, our sister from across the seas.” 
He turned to the sister with a most insignificant bow. ‘‘In 
the name of art.” 

Loud applause. What else would one expect in the name 
of art? Simultaneously society took a good look, a double 
look, at the Pinnacle’s first star, the guest of honor, the 
alien, the forerunner of the hostile horde which was to 
sweep down on Hollywood like the vandal Goths on Rome, 
and wrest the bread ‘and butter and liveried limousines 
right out of the mouths of the peaceful inhabitants; and 
after that look they felt better. Without the camera’s 
artful aid and the gleam of the lying lights, Tatia Rosen 
was a little shy on pulchritude, so there was no chance that 
she would ever become a social leader, no matter what her 
contract said. On art they’d take a gamble if they could 
have enough production cost. 

Tatia Rosen rose and bowed graciously and spread her 
hands dramatically, drawing them in to her bosom to show 
how much she took this warm gathering to her heart,. the 
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iy He Shook a Warning Finger at Her and Said, ‘‘Get Back to Your Spot or I’ll Have You Dragged Back!”’ 
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while a steely glint snapped in the depths of her big dark 
eyes, for she had a great wave of intuition about these cats; 
then she sat amid continued applause, and Stuart, turning 
toward the orchestra, nodded his head. 

Nothing happened. Stuart turned toward the orchestra 
again, with a frown of impatience, and waved his hand. 
Nothing happened. 

The orchestra leader did, indeed, look at Stuart inquir- 
ingly, as if not quite comprehending. 

Klekoff himself—the mighty Klekoff, who never both- 
ered about details except in dire emergency—now turned 
toward the orchestra, while the hush in the multitude 
deepened and deepened. 

Nothing happened. The orchestra leader, apparently 
painfully puzzled as if by a misarrangement of signals, did 
indeed half raise his baton inquiringly, and then 

And then there was a commotion outside the door, as 
two of the liveried attendants rushed noisily to flank it, 
and as every eye turned to the entrance at the sound, there 
swept in a wondrous figure all in shimmering gold, be- 
decked with a ruby necklace which hung to the waist in 
glittering festoons, and crowned with a ruby-tipped gold 
headdress which flaunted eighteen inches above and around 
the imperious head. It was Gail Pierce, the four-hundredth 
of the four-hundred, lissome and supple as if she hadn’t a 
bone inside her gold gown anywhere; and the sparkle of 
childish delight was in her lustrous eyes, and a naive smile 
of pleasure was on her beautifully curved lips; and, as she 
headed her own triumphal procession of just Gail Pierce 
herself, and nobody else, down the wide center aisle to the 
dais, the orchestra leader, with a crisp new five-hundred- 
dollar bill in his pocket, seemed to get his belated signal, 
swung his little baton, and out brassed the uplifting strains 
of God Save the King, syncopated down to modernism. 

Never was such tumultuous applause, nor applause last- 
ing so briefly, and native rivalries and heartburnings and 
jealousies were swept away. Down in the depths of their 
souls the three hundred and ninety-nine loved Gail 
Pierce—loved her, loved her, loved her! In that mo- 
ment the twenty-seven sad reporters mourned the lim- 
itations of their profession, which forever bound them 
to the stories they were expected to write and forever 
forebade the pippins which, like this, would be a joy. 

In the name of 
business, there was 
at this selfsame 
moment an enthu- 
siastic party in the 
big banquet hall of 
the Meyer Gulden- 
geld mansion, to 
cement the families 
of Barney and Isko- 
vitch. Present, be- 
sides Meyer Guld- 
engeld and his little 
old Dresden-china 
wife, were all the 
Barneys and all the 
Iskovitches. Of the 
Barneys there were 
Tim and his wife 
Molla and his wife’s 
brother, Dan Mul- 
vaney, and Dan’s 
wife. Of the Isko- 
vitches, besides 
Izzy and his wife 
Miriam, there were 
Uncle Solomon Is- 
kovitch, Uncle Ab- 
raham _Iskovitch, 
Uncle Julius Isko- 
vitch, Uncle Isaac 
Iskovitch, Uncle 
Eli Iskovitch, Un- 
cle Nathan Isko- 
vitch and Uncle 
Moche Iskovitech— 
six uncles with 
whiskers and one 
not, but all with 
wives; also there 
were young Eli Is- 
kovitch, Izzy’s 
partner in the 
Heart Throbs; and 
Leon Iskovitch, 
Joseph Iskovitch, 
Mischa Iskovitch, 
Emma Iskovitch 
and numerous 
other Iskovitches 
whosenames escape 
this chronicle— 
every Iskovitch 

(Continued on 
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WINGING around her mild long face, the mare took 
firm hold of Stukely’s shirt and ripped the blue sleeve 
cleanly from his left arm. She waved the trophy in 

her yellow teeth twice before dropping it on the clay, then 
planted a rear hoof against the green door of her stable, 
printing a shoe’s whole shape in fresh paint. Stukely 
backed to the gate and filled his father’s barbarous estate 
with the yell of his outrage after he had flung the curry- 
comb at this brute. 

“T try to dosomething for you and then you act like that !”’ 

Sun of beginning May was pleasant on 
his bared arm, and the mare now looked 
at him not unkindly, letting her ears go 
loose. She flirted her gray tail and made 
soft motherly noises as she walked toward 
him, but Stukely’s heart beat with a rank 
distrust; the truce of three days was over; 
she meant ill; she had become an ally of the 
four cows. He drew his long legs safely 
up on the deplorable fence and watched 
the mare’s ears twitch under the circling 
of a monstrous fly while he rolled a ciga- 
rette. Ifshe resented the currycomb, what 
mightn’t she do when he tried to varnish 
her feet? It was nearly time to milk the 
impulsive kine and to bring the dark bull 
in from his separate pasture, but Stukely 
let the tired muscles of his calves collapse 
to jelly and studied the mare with hate. 
These were the things that grooms brought 
to the door at his uncle’s model farm in 
Connecticut! You got on them and rode 
among the hills with girls. It was different 
to tend the moods of a mare, and the beast 
who had warranted her gentle would some- 
how pay for it some day. As for the 
other hairy varlet who had sold those cows 
to his father A memory of some pic- 
ture seen in Belgium came on Stukely. 
A naked man swayed from the clapper of a 
great bell while ravens floated sable below 
the corpse’s feet. Yes! But this farmer 
should ‘be strung up alive and the ravens 
should be trained to peck him slowly, 
day after day. He saw the happening 
with nice detail and was just encouraging 
a large raven to begin on the man’s left 
eye when his mother screamed in the pal- 
lid house and the jolly vision puffed away on the noise. 

Stukely said crossly ‘““Aw, shut up!”’ and turned to 
listen. 

One wail from Mrs. Kent meant little. She had spilled 
some milk, or the new stove—sworn to be tractable like 
everything else on the farm—had coughed more smoke, or 
an unusual rat had galloped up from the cellar. Her son 
sighed. If his mother screamed twice he must go to 
rescue. She screamed, and Stukely limped over a thousand 
branches he hadn’t had time to rake up since clipping the 
orchard. 

“Stuke!”’ 

He bawled “I’m coming, mother!” and sped among 
cracklings to the kitchen that jutted from this pretty 
house painted white that might shelter his parents in their 
declining years, if they could stand it. Mrs. Kent faced 
her child through the drifting vapor from a dish on the 
stove’s black width and dashed at him a sheet of jolly 
yellow note paper. 

“Read that!” 

Stukely saw Norah’s handwriting with a sharp relief. 
He set the sizzling dish on the cooler end of the range, ob- 
served ‘‘ You were lettin’ that burn, mother,”’ and perched 
on a table between the two leaded windows on which his 
sister had so much insisted. This squared and charming 
effect in panes had cost a good deal, and a line of the lead- 
ing fell surely across the short message from New York: 


Dearest Mother: Just a scribble to say I’m sending Joe up in 
the morning so you can see how perfectly wonderful he is. I 
hope you have found another cook, and Stukely must finish 
papering the other bedrooms before June because we want to 
have the wedding in the country, and I never expected to be so 
glad to leave my work here! If Stuke tries to be haughty and 
superior to Joe, tell him I’ll spank him when I come up. Here 
is a sample of some flowered chintz for the living room, and if 
you like it I can send up enough to cover the window seats. Lave 
to dad and the kid. NorAH. 


He affected to read this written thunderbolt twice while 
he dizzily hunted some posture and heard his mother’s 
breath begin to mount a scale that would end in hysterics 
if he didn’t forestall the explosion. 

So he said with loud falseness, ‘‘ Well, she took him.”’ 

“But who is he?” 

“T dunno. She was doing a rave about some man 
named Joe when she was up last month. You heard her.” 


By Lihomas Beer 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 


“] Heard Nothing 


Whatever,’’ Said Mrs. Kent, ““About Any Man Named Joe!” 


“T heard nothing whatever,”’ said Mrs. Kent, “‘about 
any man named Joe!” 

Stukely lied in a sad comfort, ‘‘Well, she jawed me 
about him while I was painting the stable door. By the 
way, that damn horse just kicked ——”’ 

“‘Stuke,”’ his mother cried with gestures denoting the 
wildest grief, ‘I can’t bear to have you use profanity!” 

“Tf that horse tries to eat me again you’ll hear words,”’ 
he prophesied, “‘that you never knew existed! Anyhow, 
‘damn’ doesn’t mean anything, mother. . Well, all I 
hope is that Norah hasn’t gone and got engaged to a 
settlement worker. He’ll want to send a lot of dear little 
boys up here for country air and good food. Stop erying. 
You let Norah go and teach drawing and now she’s picked 
up something and wants to marry it. Hope it’ll take her 
mind off improving this dump. I think the reason I got 
typhoid last fall was because she tried to decorate my 
rooms. Mother, Norah’s twenty-one and she has some 
sense. She wants to get married, and you did, you know, 
so there’s no reason why she shouldn’t. Lots of women do.” 

He had often noticed that an air of argument worked 
very well with his mother. On the fourth sob Mrs. Kent 
swallowed frantically so that her prettiness flushed toward 
vermilion and she struggled for new breath. Stukely 
nursed together a cigarette and watched her motions with 
some pain. All events were upheavals to this lady. Now 
she brooded, wiping a lip with an apron charming in em- 
broideries, and some new disaster trembled in her stare. 

“Stuke!”’ 

“cc Huh? ” 

“We haven’t any cook! This—this Joe’ll be here to- 
night and we haven’t a servant in the house! That man at 
the newspaper office was going to send one up today. I 
must telephone. If sh 

Stukely said, ‘‘Hold on! He did send a girl out, mother, 
while you were havin’ your nap after lunch. Only I sent 
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her straight back. Hold on! I added yp 
last night and there’s just exactly forty. 
bank and that’s got to last until July, 7 
cent of money until that oil-stock-dividey 
I’m sorry. I’ll wash all the dishes, I’lly 
can’t have a hired girl until the place 
money. I tried to stop father from 
suppose clergymen aren’t ever awf’ly 
know what good the bull is to us, bu 
every farm ought to have its own bull 

bull! Oh, you know as well 

dad has is sunk in this place 

back his will by a jerk of his 
we can’t afford any hired girl 
hangings or any more bulls 
go milk.” 

He let the screened door of thek 
stalked over more twigs that w 
frenzy amused small snakes. Ane 
painted green by Norah was 
from the disgusting soil of the s 
the romantic rafters of the ol 

of lavender from clothes 

while other sons sweated ( 

vile acres, plowin 

trees, milking coy 
Stukely looked off 

of a cemetery glea 
western rise and sa 

get me pretty soon!” a 
fingers over the black ¢ 

hair. Norah’s Joe tomo 
tainly be bullied or ind 
orchard. If he was ar 

go on papering the 

just a stockbroker 
Norah had helped te 

this paradise, and t 

to teach soiled ch 
settlement school 
Philip’s parish in New Y 

came in bottles. And nowsh 
married. Nextmonth. B: 
men with flowers in the 
about the barns and say 
looking down the shallow1 
ward the red-and-white ¢ 
town. - 

Stukely sat on a blue w 
and beheld the four cows 
at the faded bars of th 
fat clouds sailed artf 
lucent river’s angle. Ana 
where the stream crooke¢ 
body made an xX on ther 
Oh, yes, the modern paint 
was a deal of geometry in Nature’ss 
But death had seized his legs. This 
was most unlike the torpor of last aw 
would be tired for years, maybe, unt 
afarmer. The white man bathing h 
had probably milked twelve or thirte 
innumerable horses, felled a couple of 
it. No, the yokel would get into 
gaze on moving pictures after sup 
how well the farmer who had sold t 
could swing over fences and go his w 
syncopated music, up the road. 

Horror of incompetence took Stuk 
teeth together in a clack of wrath that 
tongue. He said ‘‘Damn!” in a m 
cough as his father came close sudde 
with his episcopal gait, moving in 
arches of Saint Philip’s were still g 
head. He held a branch of mag 
shoulder, and Stukely was taken v 
bled freely down his chin. The mai 
and wear yellow spectacles without I 
bought a farm without seeing it for h 
his dignity was unshattered in his 

Stukely lisped, ‘‘Hey, dad, wh 

The Rev. Gavin Kent lowered h 
child before the trained melody of - 
in the scented light: ‘Along ther 
almost to town. But I walked be 
young fellow. He pulled these down 
cat flowers, but I think it’s really mé 

“Of course. There was a fello 
Mississippi—or one of those states 
’em cat flowers last spring.” é 

His father touched a flower to hist 
boy—lI think he was very young—hé 
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/d several ethical datives. Of course, the 
trays flourishes in rural districts, but I’m 

‘ta native. It’s awkward to be so near- 
de may have been an old fellow. I feel 
sing you do all the chores, my dear boy, 


\ quite worn out last night. Hadn’t you 


*uddy hasn’t a son he could spare for the 
m? Aman with nine sons ought to have 
is smile was warm with benevolence and 
ld on the chest with the branch of mag- 
1ow you’re strong as a bull, my son, but 
yen bulls have their moments of exhaus- 
mly eighteen. Let’s go over.at once and 
/Puddy hasn’t a boy he can let us have.” 
akely, batting the white enameled flowers 
rour head! I can’t stand the Puddy kids. 
( teeth in front. Gohome, Rover! You’ve 
Jin too long. Bad for your lamps. G’on 


{ or of Saint Philip’s beamed at his son and 
): the most irreverent young fiend alive— 
ou’d inevitably have been expelled from 
me back after your typhoid. Very well; 
re somebody to help you. That lad who 
just now down by the river seemed quite 
‘said you were farming twenty acres 
‘esaid you must be hell on two feet. He 
jman reflected, ‘‘some very entertaining 
fitaway,’ for instance. If my eyes hadn’t 
/3 rather thinking of a little book on phi- 
jtiean clergyman is so constantly accused 
Hastic interests. Norah was telling me of 
‘es something or other at the settlement 
\ unusually interesting dialect. Slang is 
One of the choir boys called me a stuffed 
1-privately—and I couldn’t see which one, 
him what he meant. I was sure, though, 
f tering, because I’d just scolded them all 
| the chancel after morning service. I’ve 
ye liberal in my attitudes, but I couldn’t 
ye appropriate there. What is a stuffed 


ee said Stukely, “‘that you aren’t, pop. 
ju? I’ve got to milk those dear, sweet 
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He patted his father over the wall and watched the 
magnolia flowers sway up the orchard. Then he limped 
down the hill without thinking. Lately he often managed 
to think of nothing for long spaces of time. The cows 
switched their tails in a short, severe rhythm as he opened 
the gate for them, and expressed in small grunts their wish 
to be milked at once while they marched in a brown lump 
up the lane ending at another gate. There the mare was 
waiting with her head thrust over the bar, and plainly she 
had been busy in the barnyard kicking to pieces a new 
wheelbarrow. But now she chose to be agreeable, and 
snorted greeting to the cows, although Stukely knew that 
some feud throve between her gray iniquity and the makers 
of milk. He rested his hands on the bar and told her crudely, 
“Geddahell into the stable, you vampire!’”” The mare 
rolled her eyes in an amorous fashion and backed away. 
Then she tried to stand on her head, while Stukely watched 
her with coldness. Well, why shouldn’t she stand on her 
head if she liked? There was an absolute independence in 
all these creatures. Even the churn that sometimes made 
butter in the grim damp shades of the cellar had this morn- 
ing sputtered twice before it jammed forever. Norah had 
bought it from a Russian antiquary in Madison Avenue 
because she liked its bands of hammered iron. Let her 
lover try to use it! Stukely yawned and climbed the gate. 
The mare rolled on her back beside the shed filled with 
plows and seemed to want her belly rubbed. 

Stukely said, “If you think I think you’re a dog, you’re 
wrong! I know you all too well! Get up!” 

Then to his wonder she got up and ran into the stable. 
She let her headgear be tied to the ring of her stall. Stukely 
caressed her nose with a timid kindness and purred trium- 
phantly in what seemed a suitable tone. The mare snapped 
her teeth together in the breast of his shirt and tore the 
whole front away. He jumped out of the stinking box just 
as her weight echoed against the wood and her tail lashed 
his stripped ribs as he reeled clear of heels that rose in a 
lunge of metal. He stepped into the yard with a spring of 
chilly sweat running down his sides and went slowly to let 
the cows trot through the opened gate. They passed under 
a hazy russet oval in his mind and he heard the ghost of his 
father’s voice saying, ‘‘ Football is a rather dangerous game 
for you, my dear boy, because you take such chances. Do 
please be careful!’? Nobody had tried to kill him at 
Andover, though, and the mare’s playfulness might be 
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| = I Know You’re Strong as a Bull, My Son, But I Presume That Even Bulls Have Their Moments of Exhaustion, and You’re Only Eighteen”’ 
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customary in the countryside. Children of ten dragged 
bulls by the nose for miles, and groomed stallions. He 
made a cigarette and wondered if the cows were murderous 
this afternoon while he washed his scratched hands in cold 
suds of blistering sanitary soap and looked at Elfritha, the 
largest cow, brazenly. Her eyes were steady on his with a 
certain scorn, he thought, oozing from the black depths, 
and he glanced off at something doubly blue with a gash of 
colored ribbon on its upper side and a valise gripped in its 
white cotton glove. It wasa marine. Why shouldn’t it be? 
It had come from wherever marines were stored to gaze 
upon him placidly with eyes made of turquoise, and a red 
stripe glorious on the seams of its breeches informed him 
that it was a superior kind of marine. Its worthy but rural 
parents somewhere up the road had written to it of the 
crazy preacher’s farm, and it had dropped in to look at the 
curious show of a boy without much shirt scrubbing his 
hands with vile soap before milking the cows, which all 
turned to see a stranger and then chewed ahead. 

“‘T s’pose,”’ said the marine, “‘that you’ll be the kid?” 

“T suppose I am,’’ Stukely agreed. The stripe on the 
pale-blue breeches and the gaudy chevrons meant some- 
thing. He took a shot in ranking his caller and asked with 
his best grin, ‘‘Home on furlough, sergeant?”’ 

“Discharged Sat’day, ace,’’ the charming object said, 
dropping the valise on an amber bench beside the green 
door of the mare’s realm. He looked at yellow roses 
stenciled by Norah on the seat and murmured ‘‘Lawd 0’ 
Jerusalem!’’ with a perceptible movement of small ears 
and eyebrows bleached so by sunlight that they seemed im- 
proper to his tanned round face. Then he aimed upward 
his turquoise stare at scarlet owls stippled largely on the 
door of the hayloft, said ‘‘Gracious goodness!’”’ and slid 
back his fastidious cap on hair paler than his brows. His 
brown thumbs locked in his dull belt. He seemed rather 
scared of these exuberant tints and asked in a worried way, 
‘She ain’t did you thataway all over the place, kid?”’ 

Stukely giggled. Any male would know that a woman 
had devised these follies. 

He said ‘‘No; I kept the house plain outside,” and sat 
down on the moist edge of the watering trough. Let the 
cows wait. This was a nice marine. How had he got so 
marvelously sunburned in May’s first week? Oh, they 
went upon the sea in battleships and ran messages in white 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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OMANCE once lived 
R in Rangoon. When 
the stately clipper 
ships gave place to uglier, 
grimier, better-dividend- 
paying steamers, much of 
the romance passed along 
with the sailing ships; but 
not all. Men who know 
the sea best maintain that 
thesea can never lose allits 
romance, no matter what 
monstrosity may succeed 
even the monstrous steam- 
ship which killed the beau- 
tiful clipper. Hopeful 
souls like these stoutly as- 
sert that romance still 
lurks in those old outworld 
ports once haunted by the 
sails and swift keels of 
London and Boston, Liv- 
erpool and New York, 
Aberdeen and Salem, and 
they areright. The sea is 
the heart and pulse of ro- 
mance. Romance is the 
progenitor of commerce. 
Evil years and merce- 
nary hearts had dealt 
hardly with the Lothario. 
Of the Lotharioit was once 
said, by a notorious Yan- 
kee sail carrier, that she 
was the fastest ship that 
ever slid from the builders’ 
ways. She still showed 
traces of former grace as 
she lay in the loading berth 
in Rangoon, taking in rice 
for whatever port offered 
the best market. 

It was long after she had 
passed her prime. Per- 
haps in‘her prime Captain 
Arlate would never have 
commanded her; but if he 
realized this fact as he 
scanned her littered decks 
and busy holds, nothing in 
his demeanor showed it; 
he was as proud of being 
captain of the old Lothario, 
Parsi-owned, fallen to 
tramp status, loading rice 
for any market that of- 
fered, as if she were loading 
tea in the first Fu-chau 
berth, bound for London, 
racing against the world’s 
crack clippers with excel- 
lent chances of taking the 
winner’s bonus; as if he 
were not master of her by 
virtue of buying his berth 
from a native owner. 

His two mates, an Arab first mate and a swivel-eyed old 
Liverpool failure of a second, tallied rice bags at three 
hatches at once. The whining singsong of sweating coolies 
trotting up to the slings with their sacks, and the droning 
hum of less-favored coolies in the hold, filled the lazy air 
with sleepy sound. Rangoon smiled drowsily at the ships; 
ships hung upon her yellow bosom and groaned in their labor. 

It was Captain Arlate’s first experience of the East in 
trade. He was qualified to command, if mere papers could 
qualify him. A little money left him by his departed wife 
gave him the opportunity to seek the realization of the 
book-born dreams of years. His small daughter, eleven- 
year-old Arlie, slept in her white berth even now beneath 
his feet, escaping the white heat of the midday sun. She 
had gone to bed rebelliously. The sweaty-bright, chanting, 
naked coolies delighted her. She found the sun not at all 
oppressive. But Arlate only knew the East of his books. 
He had soaked in much nonsense about natives and young 
white maidens. He sent Arlie to bed daily after noon 
tiffin. Sometimes she dozed; more often she sat curled up 
at her wide-open porthole, gazing in fascination at the 
colorful picture of wharves and people. 


“Who's that knockin’ at my door?” 
Said the fair young lady. : 

“Who's that knockin’ at my door?” 
Said the fair young lady. 


“Stand By on Deck!"’ the Serang’s Voice Pealed Down 


“Tt’s me meself and nobody else,” 
Said Abel Brown, the sailor. 

“Tt’s me meself and nobody else,” 
Said Abel Brown, the sailor. 


The ribald old song came from the hold; by which hatch 
it was not easy to determine, for the whine of the toiling 
coolies thrummed on the hot air. The skipper started in 
alarm, glancing fearfully at the companionway. 

“Mr. Surridge!’”’ he called sharply to the second mate at 
the main hatch. ‘‘Stop that man’s singing! Send him up 
to me! J’ll send him ashore!” 

The second mate glowered, cursing in his scattered mus- 
tache, and swung a leg over the coaming. As he vanished 
down thestanchion ladder, the voice bawled forth thesecond 
stanza: 

“Pray, sir, pray, sir, do come in,” 
Said the fair young lady. 

“Pray, sir, pray, sir, do come in,” 
Said the fair young lady. 


The voice suddenly ceased. ‘The harsh tones of Mr. 
Surridge succeeded, demanding that the singer reveal him- 
self. Soon Surridge appeared on deck alone, casting an 
unfriendly and erratic eye upon the captain. 

“There’s. no white man down below,” he grumbled. 
“Ain’t nobody but niggers.” 
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The Arab mate glanced below at 
discovered important work elsewl 
leaped ten feet from hatch to top t 
Liverpool profanity. A bale hook fi 
ripped his shirt bosom and scratch 
leaped back to the deck by way of 1 
yelling something about guns. i 

In the hold, Captain Arlate tried to 
big leering coolie. His hand was 
thin trickle of blood crept through 


hook. 

“Don’t back from ’em, you 1 
that had offended by singing 4 
that had brought the skipper belo’ 
trouble. It sounded close beside A 
dozen bale hooks flickered toward 
half-caste reached out a hand like a 
naked, sweating figure stood betweet 
frenzied gang. B 

“G’wan! Get on deck!” the m 
shoulder at Arlate. - a 

Arlate, less terrified than bewildere 
the man’s peremptory tone, ceased 
at the fellow, trying to reconcile a 
Except that he was several degrees | 
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there was nothing different about the man; 
tre one for good old Anglo-Saxon clipped 
as naked as his fellows, as brown, as lean 


)Get on deck!’ he snapped again. 
t<ward at the skipper. Arlate backed in- 
n he saw his rescuer reach out, grab the 
iout between two fingers and twist hard, 
in the coolie dialect, interlarding what- 
g the gang with splitting deep-sea oaths. 
rom the big half-caste’s eyes. The nose- 
until the victim sank to the rice bags, 
ou gone yet?”’ shrilled the queer queller 
jig upon the skipper. “G’wanup! Think 
swine if you stop here? G’wan! Git!” 
} cabin before you go ashore,’’ answered 
yy before the man’s obvious earnestness. 
\.ck as Mr. Surridge ran up with a shotgun. 
i2d that,’ he remarked. ‘All you need is 
down there!” 
» big half-caste was crawling over the tier, 
y' rice to fit into a space. The other coolies 
oo: whining forth their interminable 
! 3il. The queer fellow stood for a moment, 
yituously up through the hatch; then he 
sob, self-imposed palpably, of squeezing 
j°es where rice bags surely had never been 


( much weight forward,’ grumbled Sur- 
sot so hardened that he could not feel a 
) at his own showing in the brief riot. He 
sing; he said it complainingly about the 
ywn up better than he had. ‘‘ You never 
\ip that way.” 

sws there today won’t harm the ship’s 
| rlate hastily. . 

uy aft, for from the dark hole forward of 
« the further exploits of Abel Brown in 
al thegcabin windows were open. 

jan aboard when he knocks off, until I 
dalled out to Surridge as he went. ‘Give 
\mething; but hold him.” : 

ynt to the cabin, and presently reappeared 
ta dancing-eyed, curly haired, white-clad 


imp of mischief who chattered incessantly and whose eyes 
missed nothing. 

“What is Mr. Surridge going to shoot, daddy?” chat- 
tered Arlie. She swung a wide lace hat by the ribbons. 

“Abel Brown!” returned the skipper, still flustered. 
“Come along, child! I forgot I promised to take you to see 
the Pagoda.” 

He clapped the child’s hat to her curls and hurried her 
ashore, protesting that she hated pagodas. 

When they returned on board, a grinning second mate 
met them at the gangway. The ship lay silent under the 
warm sunset sky. The sharp black shadows of full day 
melted into softer blues and grays and mauves in the brief 
transition between daylight and dark. The skipper sent 
the girl below and turned irritably upon Surridge. 

“What are you grinning about? Where’s that man?”’ 

“That’s what I’m grinnin’ about,’ retorted the second 
mate. ‘I done what you told me. Give him a hooker o’ 
rum and told him you wanted to see him. He wouldn’t 
stop unless I give him a second tot. Then, when I turned 
my back a minute, he ups with the bottle and swallows 
most of a quart before I could stop him. Oh, he’s a white 
man all right! Oughta hear him swear when I took the 
bottle from him! Told me things about myself I never 
heard even in thirty years o’ deep water. He He 

“Yes, yes! But where is he?”’ 

“Tf you can tell me where the mate is, I can tell you. 
Last thing I saw of him he rolled on deck, goin’ large and 
cussin’ somethink horrible. The mate was in the hold, 
pullin’ out bags o’ rice for’ard. Your queer fellow drops 
down, twists the mate’s snoot, and chases Mr. Ali on deck 
and ashore, screamin’ bloody murder. They’re both still 
goin’ so far as I know.”’ 

An hour later the second mate announced that the queer 
fellow had returned. 

“Down the hold he is, sir, stowin’ them bags again. 
Must be touched with the sun.” 

Captain Arlate went to the hatch and peered into the 
depths. Blackness was absolute down there. Only the 
chug and thump of fists upon full bags, the heavy panting 
of laboring lungs, occasional interjections of bitterly apt 
English gave evidence of work going on. 

“Below, there!’’ the skipper called sharply. 

““G’wan! Mind your business!’’ came back the retort. 

“What are you doing? Come up at once!” 


“Go t’ Tophet! I’m doin’ what you ain’t got sense to 
do—loadin’ this ship so she’ll have a chance to sail. You 
dummies brought up in lubberly steel wagons that don’t 
care how you load ’em and won’t sail anyhow, never ought 
to be trusted with a smart clipper like the Lothario. I see 
her come in. You had her three inches by the stern. You 
don’t know enough a] 

Arlate stood in dumb surprise. The voice rattled on in 
English which, if not precisely good, was incisive and 
utterly intelligible. Coming out of the darkness, it did not 
seem so amazing; but when the man emerged and sud- 
denly appeared beside the skipper, still chattering in the 
lingo of clipper ships of years gone by, the incongruity of 
it all was startling. 

“Put her by the stern and she won’t look to windward. 
Get her by the head and she carries her helm across the 
deck. Eight ton’ll sink her an inch all round. Y’oughta 
hire a mate who is a mate, and make him see to the stow- 
age. Nota bloody Arab as ——” 

“Come aft, my man, I want to talk with you,” the skip- 
per said shortly. ‘‘Haven’t you got any clothes?”’ 

“Sure, same as the other coolies.”’ 

“You’re not a coolie!’’ snapped the skipper. 
young daughter in the Ae 

“Tf you’ve brought her up so’s a naked skin shocks her, 
you’re crazier about that than you are about loading ships. 
What ya bring her out East for? Talk out here if you’re 
squeamish. It’s your party, not mine. That crojick-eyed 
second greaser made me stop on board. What d’ya want 
o’ me, anyhow?”’ 

Arlie sat, bright-eyed and wakeful, watching her father 
rummage through clothes lockers for shirts and linen suits 
that had begun to show signs of wear. 

“Can he come into the cabin when he’s dressed, daddy?”’ 
she asked. ‘Can I talk to him then?” 

‘“Whether he comes in here or not, you are not to talk 
to him,” the skipper replied sharply. 

But his face did not reflect the sharpness of his voice. 
He might not permit such a man to meet his idolized Arlie, 
but it was permissible for him to feel gratified at his suc- 
cess with the queer white coolie. The child’s glum expres- 
sion hurt him. He chatted to her as he folded the clothes. 

“By and by, perhaps you can talk to him,” he said. 
“We know nothing about him yet, girlie. At present I 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Lombard, Inc., boasted its stellar seller in the very 

decorative person of Michael Connover. Many women 
and Mr. Connover himself were convinced to a certainty 
that the world held nothing more beau- 
tiful than Michael Connover in the 
Piccadilly perfection of Irish homespun 
and lavender madras. His was a har- 
mony of dress and jewelry which as- 
sured any observer that he knew his 
business so far as it related to colors and 
their combinations. As worn, his ward- 
robe was an ambulating index to what 
was correct of shade for drapery and 
upholstery usage. No woman could 
look upon him and not receive a thrill. 
Few males could eye him and not be 
struck with the lust to kill. 

Almost every morning at ten o’clock 
he had breakfasted and reached the 
place of his labors. He had no worries 
regarding mail. A red-haired stenogra- 
pher, one of the few persons who neither 
worshiped nor feared him, was his shield 
from such petty affairs. She realized 
that he spoke exquisitely in the patois 
of his kind, yet also she knew that he 
spelled the forbidden article of Friday 
diet with double e. 

The Avenue beyond the discreet dis- 
play windows of Pell, Lombard, Inc., 
which were tricked out to repel the 
rich, yet intrigue the very rich, was 
lively enough to rejoice the soul of any 
merchant. In spite of such external 
vivacity the solemn galleries of Pell, 
Lombard, Inc., were crammed with the 
eloquent hush of red damask being 
looked at by nobody. 

In the front hall of pink-and-gray 
marble were a Louis X VI table, a plash- 
ing—note absence of s—fountain of 
black basalt, presided over by a white 
and startlingly naked Venus, three gold- 
fish in the fountain, and Mr. Michael 
Connover. Nothing so crude as a price 
tag marred any of these objets d'art. 
That goes for Mr. Connover as well as 
for the more obvious merchandise. 

Persons who did not know that Mr. 
Connover was a salesman might easily 
have been confused into thinking him 
a hybrid between a manicurist and a 
jeweler. The confusion would have 
arisen from his strict and unvarying at- 
tention to his dull seal rings and his bril- 
liant finger nails. There were four of 
the former and ten of the latter. His 
motions were systematic and regular. 
With asilk handkerchief of jade green 
he burnished the nails of his left hand 
and then swept the flowing kerchief through the graceful 
curves of a figure eight, let it flutter daintily over his left 
wrist and placed his right hand upon it. No better foil 
for the calm enjoyment of his seal rings could have been 
devised. To relax the nerves one person will scratch the 
ear, another will bite the nails. Not so Mr. Connover. 
His was a far, far more decorative relaxer. 

Contrary to appearances, there were other people in the 
establishment besides the pessimistic Filipino door attend- 
ant and Mr. Connover. But they were hidden in a series of 
cubicles—enlarged rabbit hutches—concealed behind the 
walnut paneling of the room to the rear. A score of bells 
beneath the soaring draperies of the door hangings would 
rush one or all to the scene. And the command would be 
obeyed mysteriously. One moment the eye would see but 
a bare wall of lustrous wood. Presto! An English duke or 
an Italian count at least will stand to your summons. But 
don’t smile at the genii, or show any gentle spirit. You’ve 
got to be snooty. That'll fetch ’em. And never admit 
beauty in any article. If forced to speak, remark, bored- 
like, ‘‘Rather ordinary.’’ But pronounce it “‘ord’n’ry.” 
That is proof positive that you know whereof. 

The light from an eleven-thousand-dollar crystal chan- 
delier blessed Mr. Connover. The chandelier did not awe 
him. It had cost only three hundred and eighty dollars. A 
customer for it would have made a dent on his suavity. 

The merest click of the door in the vestibule was the 
signal for a sleight-of-hand disappearance of the green 
handkerchief into his cuff. He struck the nonchalant pose 
of thumbs in lower waistcoat pockets and coat wide open, 
a certain hall mark of all salesmen for select picture 


[ue highly successful interior-decorating firm of Pell, 
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The Beautiful Michael Smiled Down From the Peaks of His Elegance 


galleries; and as dealing in old masters was a step above 
disposing of Aubusson panels, it was a gesture pleasing to 
Mr. Connover. 

The Filipino door attendant pulled back the front 
curtains sufficiently to admit an underordinary man. The 
degree of curtain opening furnished by him was a sure 
index to the sartorial or known importance of the entrant. 
That he did not approve of this visitor was evident in the 
fact that the curtains would have brushed the gentleman’s 
hat if he had not removed it on passing the front door. 

Mr. Connover knew the Igorrote index, and held his 
ground. Who was he to break the silence or give comfort 
to the enemy? 

With superb nerve the gentleman advanced toward Mr. 
Connover. His voice was surprisingly unafraid in its 
simple request. 

“‘T should like to look at some furniture.” 

Mr. Connover also spoke simply. He said ‘‘Yes?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ confirmed the original speaker. ‘‘Some chairs 
and tables and beds. And—oh, yes, maybe a desk; a big 
generous desk.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Connover. 

The man was evidently a fool or hopelessly bourgeois. 
He had made no mention of a chaise longue and he had 
said desk. Undoubtedly he meant writing table. Mr. 
Connover was keenly alive to the faults of the man before 
him. Mr. Connover was delicately organized; to an extent 
that communications during business hours with people 
having neither money nor smartness were the cause for a 
spiritual seasickness. 

““A big desk. And perhaps some rugs.” 
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the males of cigarette advertisements are inaccurately 
impressive, came to them. 

“Good morning, Mr. Robb. I’ve a chance for you to do 
a little charity at home. A number of the men here want 
to get Histler’s Cheney Walk for the club. Won’t you come 
in on it with us? The picture fetches seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, and with fifteen of us splitting it up, it won’t 
kill anyone.” 

Mr. Robb took Cyrus Banting by the arm and brought 
him forward for introduction. 

“Mr. Plumber, this is my friend Banting. Mr. Banting 
is my guide, philosopher, yet friend in artistic things. 
How about that for a price, Banting?” 

The young decorator heard the question through an in- 
credible haze of happiness. The long nights and friendless 
days which he had spent over art volumes, dealers’ cata- 
logues and in many museums flashed back to him with 
the bitter hopelessness which he had felt at the time, the 
utter discouragement for any reward for the years of work 
which his spirit drove him to. 

But here in the entrance hall of a great club, his opin- 
ion sought by the mighty ones was pay and more for any 
sacrifice. 

Two important men were looking at him respectfully, 
waiting for his answer. And he was thinking of his three- 
marks-a-day lodgings in Cologne. Oh, well, he could 
answer them. If replying to such inquiries constituted the 
making of an expert, it was easy. 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Robb. Histler did three canvases of 
Cheney Walk. The fact that he could see it from his 
studio accounts for the multiplicity. If the picture you 
mention was the first of the three the price you mention 
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“The Treatment of This Particular House Should, I Feet Convinced, be in the Earlier English Style”’ 


would be all right. But it can’t be. That’s in the National, 
and, of course, off the market. The other two are about on 
a par. Very little difference in either the quality or the 
price. One of them was in Russia. I don’t know who 
owned it. And Lady Endling has the other in her Mayfair 
house. Last year that could have been bought for thirty 
thousand dollars, landed here with a profit to the handler. 
I don’t think she’s found a buyer yet. Of course I may be 
wrong about that, but I’m sure of the figure. I wouldn’t 
advise you to pay seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Robb smiled as though he had done it all per- 
sonally, and turning towards the grill called back over his 
shoulder: 

“Think that over, Plumber. Tell your dealer he’s wild. 
And let me know what he says.” 

Seated at the table, during the process of ordering 
lunch Banting saw the room captain write the name An- 
drew Robb on his host’s check. That flashed a full mean- 
ing to him. Andrew Robb, the man who, in the lingo of 
his upstate town, had more millions than a fat dog has 
fleas. Andrew Robb, the man who knew steel making bet- 
ter than any other person living; who counted field mar- 
shals and emperors and presidents among his intimates 
because of that knowledge, and the man who had reached 
the state of super-richness when such successes turn their 
minds toward art. 

The undercurrents of gossip in the galleries and.among 
art dealers for two years had been punctuated with the 
yearning inquiries, “I wonder when Andrew Robb will 
break into the market?’ ‘‘Who’ll start Robb on the 
trail?”’ “I heard that old Simonson had fascinated A. R. 
with the Alva fan collection. Took a loss of eighty thou- 
sand to make the sale in the hope 
of hooking him for the Halanda 
Rembrandt.” 

But the steel man had stayed 
out of reach. No one had taken 
him. To grab his business was 
the polar-star ambition of most 
of the great art dealers in the 
country. 

And Banting tried to get his 
mind back into focus after the 
concentrated introspection of 
these facts. Hegripped the arms 
of his chair hard and thought 
fast. His opportunity had come. 
He could sink or swim when he 
got up from this table. It all lay 
in his hands now. And there was 
one thing to keep in the front of 
his head. Poise! He’d got to 
have it. And he thought of 
Michael Connover and the un- 
ruffied suavity of his manner 
under all strains. He’d play him 
forapilotand he’d win. Repress 
his enthusiasm. That was his 
glaring fault. He must contain 
himself. Hold Connover for his 
pattern and he’d make the grade 
somehow. And wouldn’t they 
be proud of him! The men at 
thestore. Hesmiled at the idea, 
and looking up found Andrew 
Robb giving him an answering 
grin as he spoke. 

“How did you know about 
Histler’s pictures, Mr. Banting? 
I was just fooling Plumber, and 
you came to my rescue perfectly. 
You're a fast thinker. It 
sounded perfectly true.”’ 

“Tt was perfectly true, Mr. 
Robb. But I’m glad if it helped 
you out.” 

“Well, by George! Is that a 
fact? But how did you come to 
find out about it? I figured you 
sold furniture and curtains and 
things. More power to you!” 

“You’reright. Itry to. But 
I spent some time in Europe 
learning my trade. You see, 
when my father died I set out to 
prove to Abel Smalley, up in our 
town, that art was a good thing 
and —— I’m sorry; I didn’t 
mean to launch out into a mon- 
ologue on what I did or do.” 

“Go on. Go on.” 

“Do you really mean it? You 
aren’t asking it just to be polite 
because I’m your guest and you 
feel you should?”’ 

Robb smiled in an exagger- 
atedly pained fashion. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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ECESSITY, so we are told, is 

the mother of invention. Not 

only do poor boys have a favor- 
ite trick of outdistancing those born 
with silver spoons, but even nations 
with meager natural resources have a 
way of surpassing rivals which possess 
superior material endowments but in- 
ferior human energy and ingenuity. 
The most easily won riches do not 
prove in all cases the most substantial 
or permanent. 

These are obvious truths enough, 
but they bear directly upon the largest 
as well as one of the most rapidly de- 
veloping sections of the country, the 
Far West, a section which at first 
glance appears to have been signally 
slighted by Nature. It has mineral 
wealth, to be sure, but agriculture is 
the basis of life, and crops do not grow 
without moisture. A large part of 
this area is arid; or if rains fall at all, 
they come within such a limited sea- 
son or in such torrential floods as to prove a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

Nature also has slighted this Far Western region by 
denying it a ready supply of coal, which is the world’s most 
important present source of fuel and power. Nations must 
have power to be great—without it they are minor or vassal 
states; and those which are or in very recent times have 
been greatest, the United States, England, Germany and 
France, have within themselves or at their very borders an 
ample and accessible supply of coal. 


California’s Big Job 


HERE is coal, to be sure, in a few places in the Far 

West—large supplies, so it is said. But it is so far from 
the centers of population or so expensive as yet to trans- 
port that at present it might just as well be nonexistent. 
Then, too, California, which is the only one of these eleven 
states to have a large population, and within whose borders 
there is no doubt a greater annual increment of manufac- 
tured product than in all the other ten states together, is 
practically devoid of coal. 

But if Nature does not provide for man’s necessities in 
one way, man in time, through effort and persistency, is 
sure to find another and perhaps a better way. California 
has no coal, but in concert with and as a leader among other 
Western States she is transforming the mountain blizzards 
and torrential spring floods into a colossal electrical ma- 
chine, wasteless, continuous and for all practical purposes 
perpetual. 

One may take a strictly prosaic view of it and say that 
nothing could be more logical than for a state which is 


An Alaskan Dog Team and Driver 
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deprived of a normally dis- 
tributed rainfall, and is with- 
out coal deposits, to take the 
leadership in electrical devel- 
opment. The harnessing of 
water to do man’s bidding is 
one of the most romantic of 
industrial achievements. Yet 
in the case not only of Cali- 
fornia but of the whole Far 
West it is much more than 
romantic; it is the very life- 
blood of existence. 

Yet I think there is more 
than logic, there is poetic jus- 
tice in such a distribution of 
Nature’s bounties. The wide 
desert spaces of the West are 
raw and gaunt. Bare and life- 
less are the precipitous granite 
slopes of the Sierra Nevadas. 
Repellent is the turgid and 
treacherous if potentially use- 
ful Colorado. Yet if we are 
entering the age of electricity, 
if in the future the burdens of 
the world are to be carried by 
that cleanly silent and mighty 
force, what could be fairer 
than for those parts of the 
country which have been less 
favored in other and more 
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¥n all literalness and without any employ- But a word of caution is needed before we 
ves that it is a marvelous deliverance of plunge into the narrative which follows: New com- 
dnes down from the high Sierras. Here is munities are sensitive, touchy and chiefly interested 
ilthe fields of engineering, finance and ad- in what they may become, much after the fashion 
ere is big business as surely as anything of a growing child. They cannot from the very 
‘New York and Chicago, and here are being nature of the case be modest or retiring. Thus it 
al questions of public policy in the han- is that the electrical development of California is 
Hlifeblood of a great commonwealth. sure to be described to all who inquire in the most 
glowing terms. There is no reticence about let- 
ting the world know all about what is being ac- 
complished by Californians, even in the remotest 
fastnesses of the high Sierras. 

Electricity naturally lends itself to vivid and im- 
aginative treatment, more so than coal and more 
even than oil. One may roam at will among the 
wonders of electricity, regardless of such hard task- 

masters as facts. Combine the real and the 
imagined future marvels of Western electrical 
development with the eagerness of the Western 
spirit, the desire for increased population, the 
pride in climate and the superdevelopment of 
publicity machinery so characteristic of the Far 
West, and there is real danger of running away 
with, or rather from, the facts. 

Anything like an adequate or complete de- 
velopment of water power in California involves 
an expense that staggers the imagination, be- 
cause there is needed an almost endless series 

of artificial reservoirs, dams, tunnels, power 
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-_ Watersked, Taken From an Elevation of 10,000 Feet. In the Circle Above —Surge Chamber Cut From Granite at the Mouth of a New Power Tunnel 
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houses and transmission lines, all on 
the largest scale. 

It is true that the first costs are 
nearly the only costs. These improve- 
ments become almost an integral part 
of the country itself, of the very rocks 
upon which they stand. Once built, 
the waters will flow through them for- 
ever, practically speaking, and the 
waters are a gift of Nature, without 
cost and without price. 

But these first costs are staggering 
in proportion to the accumulated 
wealth and population of the state 
and its even sparser and more meager 
adjoining states. To raise the capital 
every art of publicity has'had to be 
employed. Not only the residents of 
the state themselves but investors in 
the East must be 
fairly drenched with 
the thought of 
hydroelectric power; 
they must be sold 
and resold the idea 
of its predominant 
importance to the 
state. 


No Coal 


HUS it may be 

well to say that 
water-developed 
energy is far from 
being all there is in 
the way of power in 
the West. There is 
no coal except that 
brought in at great 
expense from far- 
distant places; but 
there is, as all the 
world knows by now, 
a wealth of oil. 

In two previous 
articles the writer 
has sought to depict 
the part which oil 
has been playing in 
California in the last 
year ortwo. Despite 
the tremendous fuss 
made over hydro- 
electric power and 
its really widespread 
use, oil produced 
within California 

(Continued on 
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“Is This the Place Where They Want the Wild Animal?’’ He Asked 


fully back against a queer-looking iron table on 
rubber tires and betrayed signs of astonishment. 
Doc has known us for nine years, with all our failings. 

““You mean to stand there and tell me you’re going to 
settle down in Southern California?’’ he asked. 

““We do,’”’ answered Harmony Childs, speaking for the 
three of us, the two others being myself and Omar Gill. 

““You’re going to stop robbing honest people of their 
hard-earned coin?’’ Pete asked, more interested than ever. 

“We never robbed honest people,” said Harmony mildly. 
“We only robbed people that were trying to be crooked, or 
who thought they were smarter than we were. Anyhow, 
be that as it may, we’re through with all forms of petty 
larceny. We are honest and reformed citizens, seeking 
a life of decent calm. We want to be respectable, the 
same as mail carriers and notary publics.’’ 

“When did you reform?”’ 

“Today,” said our leader, grinning. ‘‘As converts, we 
are still, as you might say, slightly damp, but completely 
in earnest.” 

Doctor Swift grinned. 

“Tf you three swindlers really mean it,” he said, ‘‘I’ll 
put you on my ranch out in the valley, where you can 
make more money honestly than you ever made rooking 
the wall-eyed hoi polloi.’”’ 

“Ranch?” said Omar, our smallest and most trouble- 
some partner. “‘That means doing something in the sun. 
Not for Omar. I’m honest, and I mean to stay 
honest, but that don’t say I’m going to dig up 
parsnips by their reluctant necks, with the sun 
97 in the shade. Nor am I going to pursue a 
plow across the surface of the earth. I plowed 
when younger, and I’m all through plowing.” 

“This ranch of mine,’ Pete explained, ‘“‘is 
worked by Jap boys. It grows lettuce, radishes, 
potatoes, celery, beets, onions, 
and everything but sardines. I 
haven’t the time to manage it, 
and the little brown men are skin- 
ning me. You three can step in, 
take charge, and pay me so much 
a month. The Japs will do the 
work, and you will merely oversee 
them. How does it sound?” 

“Like money in the bank to 
me,” Harmony answered. f 

I, too, agreed it had a reason- 
able look. We were loafing in the 

‘cutting room at Pete’s private 
hospital, with ambulances arriving every 
little while, and beautiful nurses going 
around shaking thermometers. 

“Tf I just have to overlook a Jap in 
the act of working,” said Omar, “‘it also 
suits me. But I wantit understood that if 
we put our time into this cabbage planta- 
tion I do no active personal work, such as 
being chambermaid to a potato bug, with 
a can of Paris green in either hand.” 


D: PETE SWIFT, thesurgical wizard, leaned thought- 
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Omar Appeared 
Eventually, Considerably Dressed Up 
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“Shut up,’ commanded Harmony. ‘‘Doc, we accept 
your offer and thank you kindly. Where is this ranch?”’ 

Doctor Swift informed us where it could be seen, and the 
next day we moved out and took charge. There were four 
Jap boys already at work and familiar with farming. They 
lived in outhouses and grinned at us, and we began at once 
on our job of seeing that they didn’t sell Pete’s cabbages 
without turning in the cash. The enterprise flourished 
from the start, and every week showed a handsome profit. 
Doctor Pete came out frequently, inspected us and de- 
clared himself gratified. 

We had a large two-ton truck and asmaller one, and both 
of them were in steady service. The Japs rose at three in 
the morning, worried the vegetables until dusk and then 
retired, and I am here to state that of all the working per- 
sons who work, you can’t beat these geisha boys with the 
flat noses. They never get tired, and they eat rice. Ina 
moderate way I am for Japs. 

We presently became three respectable, prosperous 
country gentlemen running a well-organized farm. Every 
morning our employes loaded the trucks with garden stuff, 
hurried into town, sold out and came home with the money. 
Harmony Childs did most of the bossing, being a natural 
leader. Omar puddled about, bossing small jobs, and I 
sat on the sidelines, smoking good cigars and figuring 
profits, and thus we boomed along delectably, proving that 
a life of honest endeavor is far better than sudden profits 
and a sudden train going south. 

A large, comfortable farmhouse 
was part of our vegetable estate, 
wherein we had three elegant rooms 
with hot water. A Siamese prince 
took care of the house and another 
cooked our meals. At night you 
could linger on our front piazza and 
listen to the young onions growing, 
and there was no cloud in sight 
until we ran into trouble through 
Omar. He has been one of us for 
many years, and we have never 
actually killed him, though being 
sorely tempted to at times. He has 
a natural aptitude for getting him- 
self into grief and dragging us with 
him, and one of his principal fail- 
ings—I might almost say 
his most principal failing— 
iswomen. Heis the original 
moth around the gas jet, 
where women are concerned, 
and he regards himself as a 
romantic and alluring fig- 
ure, which is remote from 
facts. 

Omar is fat, short, puffs 
when he walks, and would 
: not be beautiful even in 
Vises Turkey, yet he is forever 
falling into what he calls 
love affairs, out of which he 
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has to be dragged by the scruff of the neck. 
I learned long ago to keep out of these am 
ments, because when you win you lose, and 
they spell your name wrong in the obituan 
The Swift rancho is located in the San Fe 
about three miles from the growing tow, 
which began as a filling station with free ; 
three thousand, claiming ten. In Roscovi 
ment shop named Paradise Hall, where d 
Saturday nights, attended by one and all. 
week of our ranching career Omar Gill bro 
usual rash. | 
“Say,” he remarked casually one night a 
got a new girl. The name is Rosy.” d 
“Of course,’’ said Harmony, drop 
zette. ‘‘We’ve been expecting it. I'l 
isn’t she?” 
“This girl,’’ Omar said seriously, ‘i 
as I ever met.” 


H 


Harmony yawned. Subsequently w 
the lady. Her name was Rosabel M 
strawberry grower five miles up the va 
large, rosy, round-faced female, not wu 
but wearing no medals. Omar had me 
grocery, and fell immediately into o 
attacks. She was incredibly beautiful, 
that, her character was noble and her 
We had heard it all before and the incide 
We continued to grow our onions and 
Mr. Gill pursued his devious affair wi 
and nothing much happened until 
night. There was to be the usual dan 
and Omar was to make a first public aj 
new flame. 

*‘Aren’t you going over to the dane 
the afternoon. 

“What for?’’ Harmony inquired. | 

“You can watch the people. Here’s 
quainted with our neighbors. Besides th 

“We got this far without seeing 
“‘T could probably last another day or 

Nevertheless, we watched Omar de 
able interest. The Japs were loading \ 
trucks being busy, Omar walked. 
Harmony suggested that we stroll inte 
a look at the dancers, and we did so. * 
to this Paradise Hall, and as we had n 
intend to dance, we climbed into the 
sit there and watch the performance. 
seats two minutes when a sudden con 

Omar Gill and a red-haired girl see’ 
dle of whatever was going on, and as I 
ing to get a clearer view I observed | 
was a ferret-faced little man, shorter 
trifle younger and much leaner, and 2 
surprise he was addressing himself t 

“You,” he was saying in a loud, thr 
little last year’s bird’s nest! I suppose 4 
you, but I won’t, not now, because you?! 


eech he walked deliberately forward, 
y fist and pulled Omar’s nose, while the 
ed unrestrainedly. Omar backed up 
¢nned surprise, but did nothing, except 


ly,”’ the stranger said, “is my girl. She’s 
n now on don’t let me have to tell you. 
-". talk to her or look at her. Hear 


a walked forward and again he 
principal feature, which had already 
+, Ladies and gentlemen gathered about 
(1, and the man insulted Omar at length. 
he sunshine of Rosy’s presence, and he 
it of that hall and stay out. Omar hesi- 
! his nose for the third time, and Omar 
je he had hung his hat, seized it and fled 
s}s jeers. The lean person took a final in- 
ha as he departed. 

(P, intending to go downstairs. 

j said. “‘Let’s go down there and clean 


FS 
sed. ‘‘In the first place, they would un- 
5 y igh-grade ranchmen, being about ninety 
cond place, Omar got exactly what he 
y hould we go and be massacred for a 
ath 
ied the boss. “‘Let’s go out and find him.” 
aught up with him half a mile away from 
urrying on through the drizzle. Omar 
did not know who the man was, had 
n, and was not aware that Rosabel had 


it worse than ever,’’ Harmony barked. 
ible coward, or you would have hit that 
ed your nose.” 


{at girl think of you?” I demanded, think- 
“And all those people? We certainly 


‘guy,’ said Omar. 

‘He’s smaller than you are, but he has a 
lick him with one hand, but what you 
‘ou’re a milkweed. Your liver is made of 

0 ashamed of you, and by rights we ought 
ranch.” 

mar hurried on ahead of us, through the 


mber of things in the next few days from 
eabors. One of them was that the man 
‘mar’s nose was an ex-jockey named Joe 
s)merally regarded as a forceful character. 
@ as so disgusted with Omar that the next 
bi: she looked the other way. 

piad up the valley and was embroidered, 
i disconsolately about the ranch. Har- 
mift and I talked about cowardice and its 
in a man’s character, and it was in one of 
aidarmony came forward with his gland 


se nation was ringing with gland news. 
el being made young, fat people lean, thin 
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people stout, crooked people hon- 
est. The nervous were being 
calmed, and irritable dyspeptics 
were made over into jolly souls. 
Harmony has a direct mind, so he 
plunged into this gland business, 
with Doc Swift smiling approval. 
Omar was sitting on the lowest as 
step, smoking a corncob pipe and ine a 
gazing gloomily across the valley. 
The day’s work was ended and —— 
our Japs slumbered. It was a time fe 
for meditation. 

“That’s a pretty 
good idea,’ Har- 
mony said. ‘What 
you need is courage 
glands.” 

“Courage what?”’ 
Omar asked. 

Harmony ex- 
plained that in 
these days of mir- 
acle surgery when 
a man lacks quali- 
ties they are sup- 
plied him by sci- 
ence. 

“You are a nat- 
ural and incurable 
coward,’’ Harmony said soothingly. ‘‘ You’re afraid of Joe 
Shuck, when by rights you ought to walk up and knock 
him on the nose any time you see him.”’ 

“‘T never was a fighter,”’ the little man stated. 
in our family ever was.” 

“Doesn’t matter. Every man should be fighter enough 
to keep from being insulted. You’re a congenital coward. 
You were born yellow. We have to cure you. Our duty is 
to change you into a courageous, manly man, a fighter; 
and science can do it.” 

‘“Who says it can?’’ Omar demanded. 

“T say it can. So does Doc Swift; don’t you, doc?” 

Pete nodded emphatically. 

“How do you do this?’’ Omar asked curiously. 

““We'll supply you with fighting glands,”’ the boss an- 
swered. “It’s the simplest thing in the world, and a 
trifling operation. Is it trifling, doc?”’ 

“‘T should say it is,’’ admitted Pete. 

“‘Operate on me!’’ Omar remarked, rising. “‘ You gents 
ain’t talking about me. You mean somebody, but you 
don’t mean Mr. Gill.” 

“‘See?’’ snorted Harmony, turning to me. “‘He’s not 
only a coward about fighting but he’s a coward about 
everything. Don’t you want to be a man?” he demanded 
of our little poltroon. 

“Yeah; alive man,’’ Omar replied. “I know all about 
operations. They take you to a hospital, and it’s a success, 
only somehow you get buried that same week. Not for the 
present speaker.” 

“Allright,” snapped Harmony. “George and doc and I 
are trying to make a man out of you, instead of leaving you 
a worm. You want to stay a worm; and as George and I 
don’t care to associate any longer with worms, we’re going 
to quit you. You can take your choice. You’re going to 
get over this yellow streak or you’re through here.” 

Omar’s voice quavered. 


“Nobody 


| He Waiked Deliberately Forward, Reached 


Out a Sinewy Fist and Pulled Omar's Nose 
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Virgil Dashed Through the Hole in 
the Wire, Leaving Furand Skin, and 
Omar Came Bounding After Him 


ily 


“Harmony, you don’t mean 
you’d ditch me because I refuse 
to have an operation?’’ 

“Exactly. This operation is 


more than an operation. It’s a 
character builder.” 
““Who’s going to perform this—this ” His voice 
failed him. 


“Pete is, of course. He’s a gland expert.” 

“What kind of glands do I draw?”’ Omar asked uneasily. 

“That’s a problem,’”’ said Harmony. ‘Pete and I 
haven’t decided.” 

“Oh, you been talking about it before now, have you?”’ 
Omar murmured. 

“We have. The natural conclusion of science is that 
where you have a weak little pigeon-hearted poltroon, such 
as you are now, the right course is to seek the glands of a 
powerful fighting animal, noted for its courage; say, for 
example, a lion.” 

“A lion!’? Omar whimpered. ‘‘Not me! I don’t want 
any lion glands. I certainly would feel strange going 
around roaring at people. Let’s get a new animal. Any- 
how, where are you going to get lions in San Fernando 
Valley?” 

““We probably can’t,’’ Harmony admitted. 


Katsu, the Jap boy, brought us a pitcher of buttermilk 
and three glasses, and presently Dr. Pete Swift explained 
to Omar about glands and the marvels they were doing for 
civilization. Our little coward sipped his milk slowly and 
began to grow convinced. He has a good deal of faith in 
Pete, and before our surgeon friend quieted down Omar 
felt sure that with the right kind of glands he would be 
able to step up to Joe Shuck, knock him silly, and regain 
his communal standing. 

“In every wild animal,’’ Doc Swift explained, lighting 
a cigarette, ‘‘especially in the more ferocious and blood- 
thirsty species, it has been discovered that the fighting 
glands are located in a small sac just back of the left lobe 
of the brain. This sac and contents can be readily removed, 
without harming the animal. Courage glands are espe- 
cially interesting, and are referred to by the famous 
surgeon, Wilfred Xenophon Geraghty, in his third volume, 
treating of jungle life in Northern Africa.” 

““Yes,’”’? said Omar, who had been listening intently; 
“but after you get this courage sac, what do I do with it? 
Wear it round my neck on a wire?”’ 

“Not at all,’’ Pete replied. ‘I simply reduce these 
glands to a liquid, inject it into the subject, after which the 
person begins to have the same courage that distinguished 
the animal.” 

“How much does this cost?” 

“Tt won’t cost you anything,’’ Harmony answered. 
“George and I will foot the bills. We want to see you make 
a man of yourself.” 

Omar smoked reflectively. ‘‘As soon as I get this I’m 
brave, hey? I walk up to Joe Shuck and hit him on the 
jaw?” 

“Eixactly,’”’ said Pete. 

* All right,”’ returned the convert to science. “I’m for 
it. Rosy certainly despises me, and if I can be made a 
battler maybe I can win her again. Where do we get this 
wild animal, and what kind is he?”’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed Pete. ‘‘There’s the difficulty. My 
own favorite wild animal, referring now to glands, is the 
celebrated six-toed squill, which is found in some parts of 
Asia. The Asiatic squill, as you perhaps know, is the most 
ferocious of all the man-eating quadrupeds. An ordinary 
six-toed squill will tear a gorilla to pieces, though only half 
his size.” 

“Sure,” Harmony agreed; ‘‘but we haven’t time to wait 
for the next shipment of Asiatic squills. We’ve got to get 
something nearer home. There may be pumas in these 
mountains.” (Continued on Page 62) 
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larger American economic effort in Turkey 

in the past let us turn to the prospects for 
the future. The outlook is dominated by whatever 
fate befalls the Chester concession. Its successful 
consummation will greatly enhance our prestige and 
open the way to larger American expansion. Its 
failure will be capitalized to the limit by the great 
powers, already resentful of the privileges it bestows, 
and we will be compelled to take a back seat through- 
out the whole Near East. 

Before we go into the intricacies—this is a mild 
word to apply to the mess—of the Chester project, 
it may be well to indulge in a preliminary word about 
the whole concession business. An American with a 
sense of humor once described a concession in Tur- 
key as ‘‘a small section of oil land entirely surrounded 
by hot water.”’ The tangle over the Mosul petroleum 
fields, to say nothing of the Chester maze, empha- 
sizes the truth of this remark. 

A concession anywhere is an undertaking which, 
like the estate of matrimony, is not to be lightly 
entered into. Just as a successful merchant marine 
is the result of a long tradition of sea service, so must 
the task of exploiting a foreign land bring to it not 
only experience and seasoned financial facilities but— 
what is equally important—the uncompromising aid 
and support of the government of whatever national 
is involved. When the British, the French, the Ger- 
mans, the Italians, or even the Belgians, go forth to 
conquer an alien land with pick or pocketbook, they 
know that they will be backed up by their foreign 
offices. 

Most American enterprises overseas have not en- 
joyed this codperation to the fullest extent. The one 
big achievement in the foreign-trading field that 
Washington has to its credit is the open door. But 
the open door, whether in China or Turkey, is of lit- 
tle avail unless the American interests that enter 
have more than the moral support of their Govern- 
ment. The failure of the United States to have a 
definite foreign-trade policy has cost us dear. It is 
not entirely responsible for the trouble which seems to be 
the heritage of the Chester concession, but at no stage of 
the proceeding has the State Department sponsored it. 
As you will presently see, there was a reason. 

The American is an amateur at the concession game. 
Save for our codperation with the Belgians in the exploita- 
tion of the Congo and Angola diamond fields, the Chester 
undertaking is practically the first large endeavor in the 
kind of activity of which Britain is a past master. Had 
men of a larger experience handled the Chester grant, 1t 
would not have run afoul of so many complications. 


YROM the unedifying contemplation of 
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HATEVER the outcome, the Chester concession has 

done one interesting thing: It consolidated the Allies 
in the economic field as has no other event since the Ar- 
mistice. British and French rivalries in Turkey were side- 
tracked in a consolidated effort to put the Americans out 
of business. Behind this united front was the desire not 
only to clip the wings of American international ambi- 
tion but to maintain what has been for years a good thing 
for European penetration. Our people have been content 
to lend money to England and France—say, at 5 per cent— 
while these enterprising countries reémployed it in foreign 
countries and got 10 per cent for it. 

A final advance word about the concession, and espe- 
cially the one in Turkey. Heretofore every big economic 
favor granted by the Turks had a little back door some- 
where about it. This means that it was never completely 
closed. It conformed with a conspicuous Ottoman tend- 
ency, which is to side-step finality. The Turk likes to 
leave things in the air. The little back door in the old 
concession enabled him to enter or disappear at will, as 
the financial possibilities ebbed and flowed. The Turkish 
game was always to the highest bidder and the bidder 
usually had to keep on paying. 

The Chester concession marked a change in Turkish 
policy, for it is a straightforward right to build and do 
business in a big way, without the usual strings tied to it. 
To the credit of the Turks, it must be said that they have 
performed their share in the matter in a manner entirely 
creditable to themselves. Whatever mishaps have befallen 
the enterprise have been due solely and entirely to the 
concessionaires. 

Now for the explanation of the Chester concession, a 
task to be approached with misgiving. Everybody who 
reads the newspapers knows that it is a grant by the Grand 
National Assembly of Angora to Rear Admiral Colby M. 
Chester, a retired officer of the United States Navy, and 
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associates, to build, own and operate approximately 2500 
miles of railway in Anatolia, with a monopoly of all min- 
eral and oil rights within a distance of twenty kilometers 
from either side of the right of way; that it also calls 
for the construction of three seaports, two on the Black 
Sea and one on the Mediterranean; and that it further 
gives rights to drain and irrigate extensive areas, and to 
construct various public utilities. 
Most persons also know that prac- 
tically since the ratification of the 
concession last April it has been such 
a storm center of clashing American 
and Canadian interests that at the 
time I write, and even after the most 
careful investigation, it is well-nigh 
impossible to know whether the own- 
ership is actually vested in one or 
the other. 

What the average person does not 
know is the romance of the begin- 
ning of this much-discussed project. 
Since, from present indications, the 
beginning is likely to prove more 
romantic than the end, thestory may 
now be told in detail for the first 
time. 

Just as the kick of a mule led to 
the great gold discoveries in Nevada, 
so did some horse-trading in the 
Syrian desert open the way to the 
opportunity, at least, for American 
economic and constructive ascend- 
ancy in the Near East. This is the 
way it came about: 

In 1906 Homer Davenport, the 
famous cartoonist, who has since 
died, arrived in Constantinople, car- 
rying a personal letter from President 
Roosevelt to Sultan Abdul-Hamid, 
in which the former bespoke for 
Davenport the Sultan’s indulgence 
to the extent of allowing him to buy 
a few Arabian horses for his stud 
farm in New Jersey. The exporta- 
tion of Arabian horses, as well as 
Angora goats, had been strictly for- 
bidden up to that time. 

The sultan gave his consent; and 
Davenport, accompanied by Arthur 
Moore, the son of a well-known New 
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charge, W. C. Magelssen, loaned 
an armed and uniformed consular gu; 
to the Syrian desert. The party spent 
visiting Arab tribes, examining pedj 
and negotiating with sheiks. Evyenty 
secured the animals he wanted. | 

Meanwhile Vice Consul: Magelsse 
pointed consul at Bagdad and mad 
journey via the Red Sea, the Persia 
Tigris to his new post. To Bagdade, 
and Moore. The consul had to cert} 
mals selected were not only pure-bred 
breed, but,were to be imported into th 
for breeding purposes only. In the, 
versation he suggested to Moore th 
stood in great need of railroads, for’ 
recovered from his long and arduoustr 
cut that a line across the country to t) 
duce the journey from the Mediterr; 
potamia from. 5000 miles to less than 
same time tap rich resources. Moore 
interested and obtained fuller details} 
who was familiar with the old carayva 
geography and possibilities of the regi 
wealth of Croesus is supposed to h 
this part of the world. 
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OORE went home and told his 
Rear Admiral Chester, who is 
family by marriage. The admiral had 
the previous year’ in command of 
Kentucky, for the purpose of supporti 
Leishman’s effort to collect from the 
ernment an old claim for damages, 
the destruction by fire of the Euphi 
‘Kharput. It had been on the eale 
Armenian massacres of ten years pr 
interesting side light on old Turkish 
Turks agreed to pay the claim by adding t] 
a price paid to a shipbuilding firm for a pr 
Even in the payment of national obligat 
always that little back door. 
Having disposed of his diplomatic task, 4 
visited Constantinople, where he dined witl 
Hamid, who spoke of the necessity of railw: 
in his country. 
to the United £ 
Chester was reti 
lieved of official ¢ 
ing an active mir 
an unusual amo 
energy, he now 


tion by ArthurM 
with a commissi 


and report on 
abroad, the adn 
started for the } 
Such was thet 
Chester concess) 
probably evoked 
and started mo 
any other privat 
terprise overseas 
It was in 190! 
Chester reallys 
sion offensive. | 
the history of an; 
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Ottoman order; 
the French, Briti 
Governments; 
tion of a no | 
than the formel 


in a big way firs’ 
nence and seco! 
handicap to his 
Teutonization ol 
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eighth day the: 
ereated the real- 

\ho It had to be 

+) use for him until 

Heginning the Al- 

¢ the heaven and 

‘arth is everything 

above; the water 

éarth. 
‘ dealing, wnen you 
rl-estate business, 
all that this world 
the lawmaking 
orld permit you to 
st important pro-- 
Noy printing on a 
Supulous, Real Es- 
¢ises paying a ten- 
fee, and you are 
¢in the business of 
and orphans, old 
‘omen—the entire 
+yw to invest its 
yn and how to dis- 


nes. 

{ twenty years to 
if This publica- 
je opportunity, for 
ihe grateful. Why 
yzuards be thrown 
‘fession of realty 
( are in banking? 
‘the same safety 
{if you were asking 
Thy shouldn’t the 
¢ be afforded you as 
eyou obtain medi- 
“he rules of realty 
fas easily compiled 
' that govern the 
2 doctor or of the 


/sretofore has ever 
s thought, though 
i; revolutionary in 


i little property of 
Vias not originally 
\ We live on real 
liy it, clothed by it, 
jraw from it all our 
/., timber and ma- 
‘sind. 

j:tion between real 
[yperty is that of an 
é It is real estate 
she ground, and then it becomes personal 
‘is also the illustration of the cow that 
ih is real estate as long as it is attached 
Jis personal property in the milk pail. 
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‘ €s your automobile as personal property, 
have difficulty in finding much pertaining 
ot real estate five years ago. You ride on 
1 real estate in Brazil or the East Indies. 
¥3 lately real estate in the Minnesota iron 
xed through wires that were real estate in 
’s of Chile, and it is propelled by gas that 
in California or Mexico. 

If the wealth of the United States is real 
1 buildings, and in a city like New York it 
ver cent of the tax burden. , 
le complicated business of investing other 
(in this basic form of wealth is wholly 
‘on. Worse than that, the great range of 
Vation needed in the development and man- 
‘ estate has never been brought together, 
lified so a young man desirous of making 
Salling can study it scientifically. 

ing man does today is something like this: 
jts a job in a real-estate office, where he 
Ows property to prospective purchasers or 
nds minor repairs and does similar chores. 
f two or three years he picks up enough 
come one of the twenty-odd specialists 
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who are known as real-estate men. He may become an 
agent, a broker, a manager, a developer, an appraiser, an 
auctioneer, and be thoroughly competent and successful 
in his particular field. But he will never know what real 
estate is all about, which is equivalent to saying that he 
will never be a real-estate operator. 

This was the way that I got into real estate, and among 
the specialists I might have stayed had I not possessed a 
burning curiosity to know what it was all about—and been 
fortunate in working for employers who regarded real 
estate as a profession and had mastered it during years of 
experience. 

My father was a cigar maker and worked at the bench 
with Samuel Gompers. He was one of the first members of 
the Knights of Labor, and I inherited his membership in 
that union later on in life—with the difference that I left 
off the ““K.’”’ Father made a dollar a day. There were five 
of us in the family. In those days a dollar went farther 
than it does now, but it didn’t go far enough with the most 
thrifty management, so at the age of seven I began earning 
money. The McKinley tariff had provided new opportu- 
nities for business men, and I took advantage of it, entering 
the lumber business on a very small scale. The duty had 
just been taken off matches. I became a match salesman, 
and was so successful that in three years, out of my 
earnings, father was able to open a small cigar store, and 
became famous in our neighborhood for making the worst 
five-cent cigar in the world. 

Feeling that I would like to do something else, I became 
an errand boy in a coffee establishment at two-twenty-five 
a week. Out of this I got ten cents a day for lunch, and the 
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training I acquired in cheap res- 
taurants made such an impression 
upon me that I afterward became 
largely interested in the auto- 
matic restaurant. Long after I 
was able to do so, I was too bash- 
ful to go into a restaurant of any 
pretensions. 

Thus I drifted along until about 
seventeen, doing nothing notable 
except that, although of Jewish 
persuasion, I became a choir boy 
in an Episcopal church, and liked 
the atmosphere. I also attended 
Temple College night school, and 
think my number was A-2. Dr. 
Russell Conwell will remember 
that in later years I always fol- 
lowed the work of his great popu- 
lar educational institution. Then 
came a night course in a Philadel- 
phia high school, where I was ad- 
mitted though two years under the 
age limit. At seventeen I got em- 
ployment with W. Horace Hep- 
burn, then and now a prominent 
member of the Philadelphia bar, 
and remained with him nearly four 
years, passed my preliminaries for 
admission to the bar, studied law, 
and probably could have passed 
my final examination, when I felt 
the urge of a realty career, and 
feared that being a lawyer would 
handicap mein that business. Peo- 
ple might be timid about dealing 
with alawyer. Folks are peculiar 
that way. So I never took my 
final examination. 


Well Started 


Y ACTIVE real-estate career 

commenced by taking em- 
ployment with the late firm of B. 
F. Teller & Bro., after various 
small experiences in real-estate 
dealing on my own account. This 
was then the largest real-estate 
firm in Philadelphia, if not at that 
time in the entire world. It was 
composed of Benjamin F. and 
Joseph R. Teller. Both of them 
were men of great experience and 
courage in their field. I was paid 
fifteen dollars for my first week’s 
work, twenty-five for the second week, and after that had a 
10 per cent interest in the profits that I personally brought 


‘into the office, which was later raised to 20 per cent. 


Joseph Teller did the buying, selling and appraising, and 
Benjamin attended to the mortgage department. Joseph 
Teller and myself would start out at 6:30 in the morning 
in a two-horse Germantown car, appraising property until 
about ten, when we went back to the office. In the after- 
noon we visited properties again from half-past three until 
dark, and the first thing we did on coming back was to 
strip and wash. My! how the fleas did bite, and what 
hosts of them lived in the vacant houses and slum sections 
of the city that we visited! 

It was through this training that my mind became a 
plan book of the entire city of Philadelphia. Give me a 
street and a number, and I could visualize almost instantly 
the inside and outside of the house, the size and shape of 
the lot and the immediate surroundings. 

And it was by such practical investigation of real estate 
in many forms, guided by the counsel of my employers, that 
I began to realize how broad the real-estate business was, 
how many different branches of knowledge must be mas- 
tered by the man who wanted to be an operator instead of 
a mere specialist, and what great investments and improve- 
ments depended on the operator’s judgment. 

A real-estate man in the broad sense of the term must 
know the building game to tell whether a given building 
is well or badly constructed; enough of the building laws 
to see that they are not violated in his clients’ plans; 
enough about the value of buildings of different types and 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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RAKE whirled with a startled 
D gasp. His mother dropped 
her work, turned, stared for 
an instant, and then her eyes lit 
suddenly with 
something more 
than comprehen- 
sion. She crossed 
the room swiftly, 
picking up Io as 
she passed. The 
boy ran to meet 
her. She took his 
hand and led him 
into the darkened, 
unused parlor. The 
judge sat on, alone 
with Warner Sher- 
borne, gazing ab- 
sorbedly at the 
calm face where so 
lately the light of 
the lantern on the 
plow had flickered 
and gone out. 

Gradually he 
perceived that it 
was not in any 
sense as comforter 
that he had held 
and still held his 
place in this house- 
hold, for no com- 
forter was needed. 
Here forces far 
beyond his depth 
and comprehen- 
sion had been in 
movement, and 
mysterious planets 
in conjunction. 
Here on this bed, 
within the empty 
husk of aman, hap- 
piness and the 
kindly shadow of 
death had found it 
possible to dwell 
for a time side by 
side, lingering on 
the brink of a glad 
embrace. 

Just there the 
judge asked him- 
self a question: 
Had he been pos- 
ing as erudite 
among the igno- 
rant? Had he? In 
answer he dropped 
his chin upon his 
breast. He felt 
humbled, almost 
abased. Only now 
did he begin truly 
to perceive the stature of his friend, Warner Sherborne, 
and to measure the extent of the legacy he had received at 
his hands. Only now, for death, above all other transi- 
tions, lends distance to perspective. In life Warner had 
been a miserable farmer, uninteresting to the casual eye, 
unkempt, sordid, eking out a meager, stingy existence from 
a hard and vindictive soil. But in death he was radiantly 
disclosed as the harborer of those qualities which shame 
the trivially weighted human heart—tenacity, abnegation, 
supernal patience and an unconquerable spirit. 

Those attributes of the fiber of his peculiar being the 
man could not pass on to any not of his own blood. Yet 
he had left a legacy to the judge—a distinct legacy. What 
was it? 

The events of days which already seemed like years 
swept by in mental review. First of all had come the 
baffled and baffling gaze of the farmer and his children, 
explained as the concentrated gaze of generations; baffling 
no more. Next among outstanding impressions was the 
startling revelation of the hatred of Sherborne for the land 
which had devoured and still fed on so many Sher- 
bornes-—humanizing touch! The visualization of a titanic 
struggle between a barren locality known as Rattling Run 
Fields and a puny individual named Warner Sherborne 
had been slow to take definite shape; now it was blazoned 
large in the terms of an epic. But illimitably above and 
keyond these high lights of revelation, the judge paid 


homage to the masterly generalship which, having won the 
victory, could lie down and inexorably die. 

Was the legacy any of these things? No; it was quite 
another. It was what had happened to the judge when Drake 
Sherborne’s face had broken into a first mischievous, 
heart-wringing smile. It was what had happened to him 
when a little girl, poised on her toes as on the tips of the 
wings of flight, had declaimed with caught breath, ‘‘Some 
folks say that Io was a heifer, a milk-white heifer; and 
some she was the baby moon.”’ It was what had happened 
to him when a woman’s calm, unasking glance had made 
him feel as though he had been wrapped in a soft warm 
shawl. In short, what Warner Sherborne had bequeathed 
to Judge Alder was something commonly received only at 
the hands of God; it was the gift of life. 

With that question definitely settled, he could once more 
turn his thoughts away from himself. Something else re- 
mained unanswered, something specific. Whence had come 
those fanciful names, Drake and Io? Whence the assured 
glance that was like the wrapping of a soft warm shawl? 
These were the light questions of idling curiosity, but 
behind them lurked a veritable cavern of mystery. Why 
had Warner Sherborne, surrounded by his family, been 
lonely with a loneliness so great that death became a 
guerdon and a boon? 

A strange sound, coming from the neighboring room, 
shivered across the silence. It was unmistakable. It was 


By George Agneyt Cheambberlaim 
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“That Man,’’ She Whispered. She Spoke Almost Inaudibly, But Her Lips Formed the Words So Deliberately That 
They Seemed to Resound, Magnified 


vealing light shining from the lamp o 
self. More like a twin echo than a 
heard, it came to him, faint, deade 


“Drake was the first all-round Engh 
around the world.”’ 

‘‘Some folks say that Io was a 
heifer; and some she was the baby 

So much for the names; so much 1 
thought the judge as he drew back ¢ 


eyes he gazed long at the body of \ 
Eunice’s husband, actually more articu 
he had been in life; then he replaced th 
and sat down to resume his vigil. 

Here was food for thought with a ven 
dant time to think. 

“Eunice Teller,’”’ he urn to hu 
time, and with each repetition the fro 
ened. Eunice did not sound right. 
called her so many years ago—ten, 
years? He had it! Vic! They used 
A sort of girl prodigy of learning; a 
had lit up the ancient hamlet of Greenwie 
for a day, and then had died. She had bee 
moment held aloft; the next, plunged 1 
of sight into the mud; out of mind, fo 
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' He formed the word with his lips, and a 
orners of his eyes. 
know New Jersey, Brooklyn among the 
| of the city of New York? Who has not 
‘cies, tunneled to and from its shores, used 
{y, surveyed the communal beauty of its 
yns, smelled the stench of its flats and the 
Jrd walks? What state is better known? 
sr known. From ocean to ocean and from 
yrder to the Gulf of Mexico, there is no 
yn so little known as Jersey. 
ld; but in its youth, under the name of 
—even at its birth,in fact—twogenerations 
one in Greenwich. Before the first baby 
m Mother had reached the half-century 
vick, younger son of Sir William Fenwick, 
thumberland, roundhead captain under 
Quaker, and eventually lord proprietor 
) th, had founded the hamlet of Greenwich. 
/-emier settlement of Cumberland County 
wever, with that township of the same 
/ige across the Gloucester line on the banks 
j where two hundred years ago there was 
; decreed that the widow of a bankrupt, 
ry, had to go out from her house in nothing 
', meet her bridegroom, who must hand 
1, saying, ‘I lend you these.’” Why? So 
it be sued for the dead husband’s debts. 
eturesque law, where are you now? Gone, 
) with the Swedish blood that gave you 
/rick’s Greenwich still remains; in a som- 
Y manner, it still lives. 
‘and at the northern end of its one great 
rand a hundred feet wide, and you can 
* turies still alive in the vast fronded arch of 
(outtonwood trees and in the permanence 
hich align it. They are of an entrancing 
ry onstruction and composition. Here is one 
):k and chaste white trimmings, there an- 
l'apboards; beyond, one of blocks of stone 
ng vessels, and, to cap the lot, one of all 
hs and stone—each addition marking a 
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separate century. And yet there is no Old World atmos- 
phere about the setting. It is intimately American in the 
most delicate shading of the phrase. It is at one and the 
same time the American antithesis to the Middle West and 
slumberous nadir to Hoboken’s blatant zenith. 

Midway of this embowered avenue stands a dwelling 
of peculiar conformation. Its central portion is of two 
stories, roofed with a sharp gable facing the street. On 
each side is a wing, one having a smaller gable at right 
angles to the main house, and the other being roofed in a 
single slope like a lean-to. Over the main door is a fanlight 
ornamented with four bull’s-eyes of blue glass. 

This feature, added to the bulk of the assembled edifice, 
would have made it pretentious in its day were it not for 
the fact that the walls of stone had insets. of brick, and 
those of brick had been eked out with stone. These 
patches were as evident and unashamed as those on the 
seat of the trousers of Abraham Teller, cobbler by in- 
heritance and profession, who owned the house at the close 
of the Civil War. Owing to a clubfoot, which troubled him 
not at all, he had not been drafted. He married rather 
late in life a woman almost as mature as himself, who died 
in childbirth, leaving behind her a baby girl. 

““Abe, where are you? Name her Eunice, will you? 
Please, Abe.”’ 

It was the first and last request Abraham Teller’s 
wife had ever made of him, and she seemed by a deter- 
mined effort to have regained consciousness for a moment 
in order to make it. He complied with some reluctance. 
Eunice as the name for his only child appeared to him 
fanciful to the verge of foolishness. There was no genea- 
logical justification as far as he knew, and the Biblical 
reference to Timothy’s mother was lacking in weight. If 
his wife had had it in mind to denote faith, why could she 
not have come out with it straightforwardly and asked 
that.the child be called Faith? He would have preferred 
some such downright name as.that, or Jane or Mary. 
When he delved into the Attic derivation the thin lips of 
his wide mouth drew into a sardonic smile. In later years 
he had been wont to call the girl Vic, which he explained 
to her, always with the same smile, as his abbreviation of 
Happily Victorious, the Greek equivalent for Eunice. 


It will be perceived that Abraham Teller harbored the 
peculiar demon of erudition which once inhabited every 
true exponent of the trade of cobbler. Let those who doubt 
that a guild, in the days when guilds were guilds, possessed 
a continuity of spirit which pervaded its devotees, and 
even warped their characters to a uniform mold, glance at 
Lamb’s essay on the melancholy of tailors. It opens with 
the following words: “That there is a professional melan- 
choly, if I may so express myself, incident to the occupa- 
tion of tailor, is a fact which I think very few will venture 
to dispute.” 

In similar mood I would say: “‘Point me out a cobbler 
of the old school who is not a skeptic with a wallop behind 
his skepticism, who has not dipped into the sources of 
knowledge and retained his delvings, who does not look 
askance at all other possessions and incidentally at most 
living men, who recognizes any. master save the master of 
the mind, who accepts any belief other than the eternal 
right to speculation; lastly, who will have a job done on 
time—and I will take my boots elsewhere, for he is no 
true cobbler.” Alas! Point me out a cobbler—any old 
cobbler! 

If there is one feature which stands out head and 
shoulders above all others as a drawback on the benefits 
of progress in the shape of creature comforts, it is that 
which marks the passing of individual industry as the 
forcing house of character. Who will venture to dispute 
that the brothers Wright were infinitely greater in their 
own bicycle shop than is the Wright Company in the 
annals of the world? Henry Ford perfecting his engine 
than Henry Ford spawning motor cars? The humblest in- 
dependent tinker than the standardized workman turning 
out a single standardized part by the million? The erudite 
Abraham Teller at his ineffectual bench than the com- 
bined manufacturers of Lynn, Massachusetts? Many will 
dispute it; but let the accusation stand. 

Abraham Teller had character in the sense that his 
faults and his virtues stood out on him like the tusks on a 
wart hog. He was slow with an exasperating deliberation; 
no urgency and no man could hurry him. He was uncouth 
in appearance, ironic as to tongue, careless of obligations 

(Continued on Page 40) 


He Stood Profoundly Still, But the Lamp Quivered in His Upheld Hand as He Stared at the Diploma. So Here it Was—the Hidden Source 
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The Second Seal 


RATHER prominent European, who served in one of 

the Allied governments during the last years of the 

war, expressed the following opinion in the course of a re- 

cent interview with an American newspaper: ‘I see not 

the slightest reason for believing world peace will ever 
come.” 

It demonstrates how far optimism has ebbed when a 
man who helped direct and win “the war to end war” can 
thus calmly and publicly express an opinion so conclusive 
and hopeless. If there is not the slightest hope of world 
peace, then we might as well prepare to close the books of 
civilization. Military and scientific authorities leave us no 
doubt that another world war would be mass extermina- 
tion. .Squadrons of battle planes, as numerous almost as 
the fall flight of birds, would descend on combatant coun- 
tries, and these migrations would lay continents in ruin. 
There are no limits to the possibilities of scientifie destruc- 
tion. Give our general staffs and our laboratories a little 
more time, and they will hatch out plans and devices for 
the orderly and complete annihilation of nations. Give the 
war lords another fling, and a thousand years from now 
perhaps a new race, struggling on toward knowledge, may 
begin to excavate the ruins of our cities and construct from 
corner stones and monuments some sparse records of 
present-day life. 

All Europe unfortunately is ruled by the brand of pes- 
simism that this ex-cabinet minister has voiced. World 
peace is a chimera and the next war something to be pre- 
pared for now. The old game goes feverishly on—wran- 
gling about reparations and jockeying for trade advantages, 
forming coalitions and seeking alliances, fomenting revolu- 
tions and dissensions, backing nationalistic ambitions and 
abetting territorial adventures. The Harding naval- 
disarmament plan was accepted because it is air supremacy 
which counts now. Already the new race for domination 
in aérial armament is on. The hope of dominating in the 
Near East caused two of the great powers to line up be- 
hind the contestants in the last clash between Turkey and 
Greece. Trade needs of one Allied power have been re- 
sponsible for Germany’s obduracy in the matter of 
treaty obligations, and another power none too secretly 
aided the separatist movement which threatened to split 
Germany into warring fragments. Groaning under taxes 
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and ignoring war debts, many of the nations of Europe 
still maintain armies and arms on a war basis. National ag- 
grandizement is placed first. The feet of the nations of 
Europe are not “shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace.” 

The great mass of the people, who bear the burdens both 
of war and of peace, would not willingly engage again in 
armed combat. Warmongering is the work of the few— 
the diplomat playing his insidious game, the politician 
maneuvering for an advantage, the profiteer out for trade 
opportunities and foreign concessions, the journalist keen 
for sensation. It is a safe assumption that if the common 
people had their way there would be tranquillity in Europe 
today. Someone has said that wars are fought by young 
men with ideals, while treaties are negotiated by old men 
with boils. It is equally true that the seeds of warfare are 
sown by well-fed men with selfish ambitions and protected 
personal positions. 

The first step toward world peace is for everyone to be- 
lieve in'the possibility of it. If the masses hold to a firm 
belief and angrily repel any move to create strife, war- 
mongering in time will become unprofitable and danger- 
ous. Faith is our great need today, and it is depressing, 
therefore, to hear a statesman, hailing from one of the 
countries where the roots of peace determination should 
be striking deepest, express a callous conviction that wars 
will never end. 

We must never again endeavor with profane and careless 
hands to loose the second seal. But if it must be broken, 
it would be fitting if the only victims of the rider of the red 
horse should be the chauvinistic leaders, the trained diplo- 
mats, the concession hunters and the politicians who, with 
a few indifferent words, strive to destroy the illusions and 
hopes of the people. 


The Grip of Autocracy 


T IS hard to realize how completely Europe has fallen 

into the grip of autocracy. Two-thirds of the Continent 
has gradually succumbed to reactionary rule. 

In Russia there was never any pretense from the very 
first. It was openly a dictatorship of the proletariat that 
was set up, and it grows more apparent all the time that 
the Moscow government represents a very small section 
even of the workers of Russia. If Lenine ceased to employ 
force the end of Bolshevism would follow in record time. 
Germany has reached the stage where a dictatorship is 
regarded as the only way to combat the disorder that 
exists. Bavaria has handed over the reins of power to Von 
Kahr. Mussolini and his black shirts have imposed them- 
selves on a more or less acquiescent Italy. Horthy’s title 
in Hungary is regent, but his power is nothing short of 
absolute. Primo de Rivera has arrogated to himself the 
task of reorganizing Spain. Kemal Pasha is the real head 
in Turkey, and the National Assembly at Angora has be- 
come little more than a convenient pretense of democracy. 
The present Bulgarian Government is the result of a coup 
on the part of the nobles. In Greece the army has set up 
twin dictators in the persons of two colonels, Plastiras and 
Gonates. 

This general swing toward reaction is not difficult to 
understand. Middle and Eastern Europe are ripe for 
autocracy. Thenationsareso badly disrupted and poverty- 
stricken that all governments are unpopular and any 
change is welcomed. Peoples are averse from legislating 
restrictions and hardships for themselves, and on that ac- 
count the new and shallow-rooted forms of democracy in 
Continental Europe have not been the most effective in 
dealing with the desperate conditions which prevail. The 
dictator, singularly enough, is in the best position to bid for 
the popular approval of the people he has enslaved. Con- 
stitutional governments are bound by procedure and 
majority opinion to slow and orderly action, but Von Kahr 
in Bavaria can win loud acclaim by arbitrarily forbidding 
an increase in the price of beer, and Mussolini can whip all 
Italy into a froth of enthusiasm by flouting the League of 
Nations and imposing harsh terms on Greece. 

Dictators will rise and fall, but it is only too clear that 
Europe will remain in the grip of reaction for some time to 
come. The war did not make the world safe for democracy. 


to help make good the default. Ps 


‘= 
In reality it paved the way for ino 
class dictatorship. The most dangerous 
upsurge of autocracy is the certainty t at 
conditions national hates will fester and 
jealousies will thrive as never before. [yy 
grow under autocracies and dangerous amb) 
the mind of every dictator. 

Europe, clamoring for American aid, 
further every day from the sound principles 
and policy for which this country stands, 
becomes less practicable with each step bac} 
people of Europe take toward reaction and 


Why Stop Halfway, 


ROPAGANDA for the cancellation of 
debts to the United States dies hard. It 
than an alley cat. The whole campaign ha 
edly discredited on every count. The so-cz 
pects of the case have, upon analysis, proy 
as the financial sophistries employed to ; 
Every painstaking review of this involved ; 
gency transactions unmistakably points to 
that to write off the vast sums still owing to 
piece of monumental quixotism. 
The millions who bought Liberty Bonds hi 
honorable claim upon the borrowing nation 
is no less valid because the Treasury Depa 
as trustee, is the physical holder of the I ( 
vouchers for the indebtedness. Moreover) 
of the United States, even though he owr| 
Liberty Bond, has this indebtedness hangin) 
if it is not discharged in full he personally y 


Belligerent Europe’s debts to the United ¢ 
three main groups: First, loans made possi} 
of Liberty and Victory Bonds, granted by ol 
to various desperate nations, before and a} 
stice, for prosecuting the war, financing pi 
and feeding civilian populations. Second, | 
made by American banking houses to Eur 
municipalities and corporations. Naturally] 
bankers loaned were not for the most ] 
their own working capital, but repre 
savings of the American public. The 
group are those arising from internatic 

It is not hard to believe that if all the 
group were burnt with appropriate rT 
of the debtor nations would, overni 
terially that obligations in the second 
a greater stability and intrinsic val 
our scrutiny from this aspect of the m 
from the vantage grounds, on both 
held by those disinterested altruists ¥ 
to increase the world’s visible supply 
friendly gesture that would cost but a fet 
most, and would do much to relieve th 
of those powers whose army and navy 
are so overwhelming as to make it a , 
balance their national budgets or to re 
depreciated currencies. 

We should be the last to impugn t 
kindly folks. No doubt they speak froi 
from the cash register. Like Warren I 
well marvel at their own moderation. / 
were sound they would go the whole di 
halfway. If they are convinced of the 
of a bonfire of I O U’s, why discrimi 
called public debts, owing ultimately 
and in effect guaranteed, willy-nilly, I 
of American taxpayers? Why not fee 
obligations in the second and third g 
would burn just as brightly. In ot 
cancel all foreign debts and make goe 
holders of the evidences of these dena 
against the nation? 

If we really must stage such a cam 
as is proposed to us, let us do it on such 
make every other potlatch and barbe 
like a one-candle Christmas tree. 
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SOME FACTS AND VIEWS ON IMMIGRATION 
James J. Davis 


Secretary of Labor 


sa court of justice in a European coun- 
neighborhood ne’er-do-well has just 
eted of a more than ordinarily serious 
aw. The court is hushed as the judge, 
s dignity, rises to pronounce sentence. 
the outraged majesty of the law ringing in 
_word, he excoriates the offender. He re- 
al’s record of lawlessness, his life of offense 
qunity. While the court-room hangers-on 
Jemnity of the occasion, he paints the dis- 
2 of the convicted man’s life, a life of all 
evil. After a hushed pause he pronounces 
, ‘the law: 
ssport.”’ 
wountries of the Western Hemisphere have 
, nmigrant. The United States of America, 
ne of opportunity, gets its full share. 
wi such as ours there are a vast number 
¢ors, each contributing its share towards 
: of the nation and its people. It would be 
le and but idle speculation for anyone to 
it one of these economic factors is the most 
hmy judgment, among them all there is 
ar possibilities in its effect upon the future 
yerican people than the question or prob- 
g ith the alien who comes to our shores, 
ith us as a permanent resident. 
when the first cave man wrestled with his 
ch to seek the joys of a nomad existence 
‘sind have wandered hither and yon about 
less yearning for new lands and new things 
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has pressed the older peoples of the earth on a constant 
search for conditions that they know not of. But of all 
the great movements of peoples since Moses led his stricken 
people out of Egypt, there has never been a migration that 
would equal in volume the flood of the older peoples of the 
world which has swept its way to the shores of the United 
States in the last 130 years. During that period more than 
35,000,000 souls have found their way to this continent, 
where the founders of our republic established a govern- 
ment based upon the principle that every man is entitled 
to be represented in the making of the laws under which he 
must live. Of this vast multitude more than 10,000,000 
have come to us during the last twenty-five years. 

There are today in the United States about 14,000,000 
foreign born, nearly half of whom have not as yet assumed 
the duties and responsibilities of American citizenship. In 
several years following 1905, and prior to the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914, more than 1,000,000 foreigners 
came to this country each year. The war checked the tide, 
but at its close the flood again began, and 1920 brought 
430,000 and 1921 
brought 805,000. 
Then the flood 


was checked by Tit LEARNED COUNC 


a emilee aa 
cgi #632. 
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the 3 per cent quota law. These figures give some idea 
of the magnitude of the immigration problem as we con- 
front it today, although they reveal but little of its true 
meaning to us as a people and as a nation. 

Very significant are the figures which show the distribu- 
tion of the foreign born among our people. The great city 
of New York, according to a survey recently completed, 
has in its population 2,000,000 foreign born, 2,300,000 
native born of foreign-born parents, and 1,500,000 native 
born of native parents. According to the 1920 census 
75.5 per cent of the foreign-born residents of the United 
States were in cities of more than 2500 population. In 
Chicago, 29.8 of the city’s population is foreign born; in 
Boston, 31.9 per cent; in Cleveland, 30.1 per cent. These 
figures indicate that our foreign-born resident of today 
crowds to the cities, gathers where he can associate with 
members of his own race. 

Of our 14,000,000 foreign born today, it has been esti- 
mated that 3,000,000 cannot speak the English language 
and that another 3,000,000 cannot read it. In other words, 
all that they can know of America and what America 
means is what they can gather from the foreign-language 
press of their own races, which, it must be admitted, is 
undertaking a great task in the education of this vast 
group in American life, 
customs, opportunity and 
principles. } 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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A Song of Second 
Childhood 


(With Sincere Apologies to Eugene Field, 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod—And a Few 
; Other People) 


ROBERT, HIRAM AND BILL 
(LaFollette) (Johnson) (Borah) 


OBERT, Hiram and Bill one 
R night 


Sailed off in a wooden shoe. 
(Nineteen-twenty—I think I’m right.) 
It was oodles of fun to do! 
“Where are you going, and what do you 
wish?” 
The old moon asked the three. 
“We're trying to catch all the little poor 
fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Words of silver and gold have we!” 
Said Robert, 
Hiram 
And Bill. 


The old moon laughed and sang a song, 
As they pulled away from the shore. 
And hot air carried them swift along 
Until nineteen-twenty-four. 
Then the time drew nearer for each poor 
fish 
To cast in his litile vote. 
“Now cast your votes wherever you wish, 
But please do not rock the boat! 
It’s hard enough making the darn thing 
float!” 
Said Robert, 
Hird... 
And Bill. 


All night long their nets they threw, 
But just as the morning came, 
The three discovered a fourth in the 
shoe! 
(No, I shall not tell you his name!) 
He had got in the shoe by an accident 
For which they had failed to provide, 
And the three of them now are most 
intent 
On dropping him over the side. 


“After all, you know, he just came for the ride!” 


Say Robert, 
Hiram 
And Bill. 


Now, some folks say it was just a dream, 


And others say ‘‘Wait and see!” 


Perhaps not so strange in a year ’twill seem 


As in nineteen-twenty-three. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings, 
As she rocks you to and fro, 
Of the truly fearful and wonder- 

ful things 
To be pulled in a year or so, 
At the next convention in 
Chicago, 
By Robert, 
Hiram 
And Bill. 
—Katharine Dayton. 


A Chapter From 
American History 


N 1924 George Flivver was 

elected President of the 
United States. The campaign 
had been a tempestuous one. 
“Down with planetary trans- 
mission !’’ thundered the oppo- 
sition press. But the candidate 
was firm. ‘‘I shall never change 
my front,’’ he declared in a ring- 
ing speech in Toledo, ‘‘and if I 
am elected it shall be my policy 
to adhere, in big things, to the 
Lincoln model.” 

“Abraham?”’ asked an inquis- 
itive reporter. 

The candidate shuddered. 

“Don’t!” he said. ‘‘Those 
capitalistic names distress me.” 

President Flivver was inau- 
gurated on March 4, 1925. The 
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DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


John D. to Henry F.—‘‘Henry, I Need a Few Extra Millions. 


ce. 
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Could You—er —um—Increase 


Your Output a Thousand or So a Day?” 


oath was administered in the White House garage by the 


Chief Chauffeur of the United States. 


“In taking my seat at the wheel of the car of state,’’ he 


said in his inaugural address, ‘I cannot be unmindful of 


those immortal names blazoned in the annals of our coun- 


try—Linecoln, Franklin, Pierce and Hudson. To them we 


owe the glorious position that our nation now occupies. 
It shall be my earnest aspiration, during my Presidency, to 
give this country the greatest possible mileage per gallon. 


Of course, engine trouble may develop in the car of state; 


spark plugs may become clogged; valves may leak; tires 


Esmeraida, Who Has Been Attending a Russian Dancing School, Welcomes Her 


Parents From the Country 


which no one, apparently, was listening; ¢ 
at their desks writing, or strolling about th 
ing with one another. The Speaker was readi 
“There’s a leak somewhere,’’ muttered 
“Not enough mileage. They’re not hittin 
With President Flivver, to think was to a 
the party whip—an obsolete relic of coach 
told him his plan. The following week 
tried out. 
The hall of the House of Representati 
as it was thereafter called—was divided in 
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A Cadillac for Christmas 


As Christmas Day approaches, a 
man’s first thought is of a gift 
for her? 


What could please her more than a 
New V-63 Cadillac? 


She knows the Cadillac is recog- 
nized the world over as the acme of 
motoring perfection and enjoyment. 


Its beauty, comfort and the social 
prestige of its ownership all combine 
to make it infinitely attractive to her. 


Mingled with her regard for these 
qualities is her appreciation of its 
utility, its capacity for dependable 
transportation—one of her most 
important needs. 


Picture her delighted surprise, then, 
if on Christmas Day a New V-63 
Cadillac is hers for holiday calls. 


Her joy will be only less great than 
that of the donor as he sees her 
countenance light up with realiza- 
tion of what the gift means. 


CAD LUCA Cwer roe me aCAR COMPANY, DETROIT, »MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
belief; but do not restlessly seek out unbelief. Forces set 
in motion do their work, serenely indifferent to our little 
opinions of them.” He paused. “I am your friend,” he 
concluded. 

Marshall arose, somehow feeling the interview at an end. 
He approached the companionway slowly, his mind grasp- 
ing desperately for something tangible in the midst of in- 
tangibilities by which to account for a strange lift of 
spirit. It must be illusory, but it was there. He turned 
back. X. Anaxagoras was looking at him steadily. 

“ill try,” he said. 

‘Please do not try,” rejoined the healer of souls. “The 
very effort of trying would defeat its end. The puny effort 
of your surface volition would awaken to opposite action 
deep habitual subconscious tendencies that are but now 
beginning to nod in slumber. 
meant voluntary effort would avail little. Above all, I most 
earnestly command you not to try.” 

“What then?’’ wondered Marshall. In a fashion he 
stood aghast, as though he had been led to hushed glimpses 
where an unwary footfall would arouse. 

““Wait,’’ said the healer of souls; ‘“‘be still. Do not dis- 
turb the corridors of your mind with echoes of vain specu- 
lation. Steal forth outside yourself as often as possible 
through the six doors, taking with you no baggage of 
thought. There will come a time when you can go forth 
boldly to their opening and command what you will.” 

“‘T do not believe I quite understand you,” said Mar- 
shall—but no longer in riposte. 

‘We dwell in a house with six doors. Only through them 
can we go forth. When they are shut we huddle down 
close—poisoned, cramped within ourselves, fumbling and 
fraying over and over the little morsel we have snatched 
from a beautiful whole. It tastes good, how sweet it 
smells, it looks soft and tender, let us stroke it, it sounds 
like music. These are doors. Through them we can look; 
or through them, if we leave behind our baggage, we may 
actually go forth, leaving the body and the pains of the 
mind behind.” 

“The senses,” said Marshall doubtfully. 

“What else?’’ demanded Anaxagoras sharply. “‘ Did you 
think they were only to prevent your falling down?” 

““Those are five. And the sixth door?” 

“Imagination,” replied Anaxagoras. ‘‘It is the widest of 
all; but the key is sometimes far to seek. The others are 
enough. Use them. Go look and listen and touch and 
taste and smell. But leave your baggage behind. Do not 
speculate and do not think; do not take with you even 
the slender staff of conscious interest. Be indifferent as to 


Against them your well- 


that.’’ He slightly stressed the word. “‘Open the doors. 
For there is this to say of doors when they are opened: One 
may go out from them; and also things may come in.” 
He nodded, and Marshall found himself mounting the 
companion stairs. For a brief moment it had seemed to him 
that a stranger had sat behind the little cabin table, a man 
no longer to be fenced with half sardonically, but one in 
whose company he could have disclosed his secret places 
and been unashamed. The feeling passed. He stepped to 
the deck apparently the same man who had left it fifteen 


* minutes earlier. But once again vaguely he had felt the old 


sense of invasion, of something that irresistibly had flooded 
guarded places. The circumstances of these vagiie and 
subjective experiences had varied widely, but their essence 
had been always the same, and their reality was with each 
repetition becoming more substantial. And somehow some 
responsibility had been lifted from him. He looked down 
the length of the Yucletaws, and a warmth in which he 
could bask, like quiet sunlight above the tumbling rapids, 
seemed to lie on his troubled spirit. 


II 


E SEATED himself once more on the edge of the float. 

Behind him he heard X. Anaxagoras emerge from the 
cabin, cross the float, and step onto the long boom pole. 
Glancing around, Marshall saw that he was dressed in 
knickerbockers and knee boots, as though for a tramp. So 
now Marshall was quite alone out there over the water, and 
he found himself luxuriating in the fact. His mind was idly 
swaying to and fro, like the long kelp streamers in the 
current; but the five doors had swung open a little, and 
true enough, certain smaller things, shy and uncertain of 
their welcome, were creeping in and calling softly to their 
kindred within his spirit. 

But it was always the rapids that drew him back to 
themselves. They were hypnotic in their appeal. His eye 
followed their tumbling waters down the great swirl of 
their racing, escaped with them into the powerful backward- 
sweeping eddy with its crinkling smooths and the decep- 
tive glassiness of its wide-flung surreptitious currents. 
Only when some log or branch or other bit of flotsam was 
flung from the main tide into the eddy did its motion be- 
come apparent. 

Marshall’s eye followed one such log, at first blankly, 
then with a gradual dawning of interest. Again and again 
it made the long round trip, escaping the rapids at the 
point, cruising solemnly back along the straight current of 
the shore for a few hundred yards; then revolving and 
tipping and curtsying as though actuated by some de- 
tached and unseen force, until at last with a sudden 


Dece 


acceleration to the antic point, having com 
half circle, it rushed to rejoin the main curr 
then, even as it leaped exultantly forward jp 
to make up time lost, it began once more t 
at its heels. Slower and more slowly it 

turned completely around, appeared to s 
freedom as a man struggles against quick 
stopped, poised; then, relinquishing its dy 
open, yielded to the slow, remorseless gy 
more drifted back into the full and sullen 

More and more Marshall’s idle interest 
adventures of this piece of driftwood. Bac] 
ing into the tide race seemed certain to be; 
the instant of final escape its wish was den 
trip brought into play a new complex of fo, 
as the recurrent disappointment at first apr 
ing certainty told him that sooner or later 
combination would occur at the right mome) 
of these slow and dreary journeys would } 
win success? Adozen? A hundred? How 
take? 

In the tiny patch of still water within { 
several old logs floated motionless and iney 
were splintered away by many grinding , 
sides worn by long immersion. Had the 
despair, or did thus they rest in recu 
courage? And would they in due time d 
attempt to join their brothers at play out 
wild waters and the screaming gulls? Mar 
feel a personal interest in the one that had { 
attention. He breathed a relief when it hg 
way safely past the dead water; he flung; 
when it made its dash; he seemed someh 
genuinely existent disappointment when | 
more proved in vain. And strangely enov 
seem to him silly. The doors were open. 

But now his active intelligence was sudd 
with a start as though by an alarm stru 
latest round floated in a little nearer 
Marshall saw that some dark living thir 

For a moment he thought it only one 
that are so fond of patronizing these uns 
as he watched he saw the creature hite 


few inches. The action was not birdlik 


sought the glasses from the pilot house. 

Through them every splinter of the scar 
clearly visible. To it clung a cat. It was 
the timber, its legs outspread, its claws 
the wood. Its fur was flattened by the 
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He Found Himself in Comparatively Smooth Water. 


On Either Side 


of Him the Whirlpools and Boils Raged, But He Was Himself in a Band of Fairly Calm, Swift-Rum 
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jadditional evidence of good Maxwell 
«dership in closed-car values were needed, 


2 new Club Sedan supplies it. 


vautiful, solidly-built—full sedan size—it is 


ze closed car at little more than a touring 
t price. 

distinctly new development of the two-door 
ie which, for the first time, enables rear seat 
lers to get-in and out without disturbing 


ose in front. 


revenue tax to be added. 


Plenty of room for five persons, luggage and 
parcels — yet imparting the feeling of coupe 
intimacy. 


The newest body design, with high sides but 
with a low roof appearance. 


A car which is already multiplying signs of 
the huge volume of popularity it is bound to 
enjoy by reason of its timely arrival and its 
sensational values. 


Three foot doors, each mounted on four hinges. A wonderful sweep of broad windows, with no blind driving 
_ spots. Upholstery and interior trim of granite cloth, as used in cars priced up to *7000. All side windows 
adjustable. Cowl ventilator and adjustable windshield. Disc wheels and non-skid cord tires. Windshield 
cleaner and visor; rear vision mirror; heater; foot-rail in rear compartment. Price, $1045, F. O. B. Detroit, 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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idol shocked me into a certain degree of self-control. 

My own fright vanished in the face of the even greater 
fear that Bobby displayed, and involuntarily I took 
command of the situation. One thing was positive: 
Nokomi’s eyes had moved, and we both saw it happen. 
But however great the shock, however fraught with sug- 
gestion of the old superstition that such an event meant 
misfortune to our house, mine was a purely abstract terror, 
while to Bobby the occurrence had some perfectly definite 
significance. I seized him by the 
shoulders and forced him into a 
chair. 

“Stop that, at once!’ I cried. 
“Get hold of yourself and let’s 
examine this thing together!” 

“No, no!’”’ he answered wildly, 
seizing my hands and struggling 
to get up. 

“Bobby, calm down!” I com- 
manded. ‘‘There must be some 
explanation.” 

He buried his face in his hands 
and sat there for a moment, 
shaking. I stood with my arm 
about his shoulder, trying to con- 
vey to him a little of my own rap- 
idly increasing poise, and at length 
he looked up mutely, lighting a 
new cigarette with a trembling 
hand. Then he gave a nervous 
laugh and stood up. 

“T’m jumpy!” he announced. “ Not getting 
enough sleep, I guess, or maybe smoking too 
much. Now tell me, Nancy, what made you 
holler?” 

I stared at him incredulously. Up to that 
very instant it had never even occurred to me 
that he had not seen exactly what I had. And now, partly 
self-possessed again, he actually questioned me! 

“Why, Bobby!’ I gasped. ‘The idol! The eyes 
moved—they looked at me. Surely you saw it too?”’ 

We were standing with our backs to the image at this 
time, but as I spoke my brother turned me around gently 
so that, all. unwilling, I faced the creature. 

“Ts that all?”’ said he, drawing a long deep breath. 
“Why, kid, that’s nothing but a trick of light. It’s thrown 
a scare into me more than once. See here!”’ 

He walked quickly over to the great golden figure and 
thrust his fingers sharply at the eyes, his nails striking the 
glass with a clicking sound. 

“Look!” said he. ‘‘Glass—nothing but glass, and you 
can hammer at the damn things without stirring ’em! 
Don’t be foolish, Nancy.”’ 

“Then what upset you so, Robert Steerforth?”’ I de- 
manded. 

“*Oh, I’m kind of nervous, that’s all!’’ he declared. “‘I— 
I got some big business on and I’m worn out with it. It 
was your yell that doddered me like that!” 

I gave him a look that must have told him he wasn’t 
fooling me, and screwing up a grain of courage I went over 
to examine the idol for myself. 

While I did so I remembered grandfather’s curious 
death, and shuddered. If the old man had come to a super- 
natural end why should I now believe Nokomi had lost his 
powers? I ran my fingers over his cold gilded face, little 
chills creeping up and down my back. On the whole, the 
examination was reassuring. The idol, under the warm 
touch of my hand, was comfortingly material. But there 
must be a trick about it somewhere; I could not have been 
mistaken twice. 

Gradually it began to dawn upon me that my brother 
was purposely attempting to turn my attention—perhaps 
from something else in the room that had happened simul- 
taneously with Nokomi’s flash of seeming humanity. And 
so, immediately that I felt sure Bobby was endeavoring 
to hide something I determined to make him think me 
reassured. With a big effort I managed to get out a laugh, 
turning from the idol’s corner. 

“Well,” I admitted slowly, ‘he does seem solid enough. 
But he’s not a friendly inmate for this house and never 
has been. Why don’t you dig him out and sell him?” 

My brother looked at me from under his lids in that 
rather unpleasant way which had grown upon him, and 
spoke, coolly enough now, over the dangling fag. 

“Nix!”’ said he. “What for? It would only cost money 
to move him. He doesn’t bother me any. Forget him, 
can’t you?”’ 

“Allright, I'll try to!” I agreed, going back to the table 
and gathering up the money he had given me. That, at 
least, was real enough, and I tucked it away in my blouse 
with a rush of relief at thought of the freedom it was 


[ies sight of my brother gibbering insanely at the 
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““Please Meet Me This Evening at Seven o’Clock on the 
Beach Behind Our House. I'll be Waiting at the 
Mouth of the Cave, and I’tt Have the Money With Me’”’ 


going to mean, Then I took my brother by the lapels and 
looked straight into his eyes. 

“Bobby dear,’ I said, “I am not going to ask you any 
more questions about how you got all that cash, but I do 
want to know what is making you so nervous. That cer- 
tainly is my business. Have you been drinking?” 

“Well, some!’’ he admitted sullenly. ‘“‘And the stuff 
you get nowadays—well, you know the kind of a kick it 
has—regular back fire! Have to lay off it, I guess!’’ 

“Better had, before it lays you off!’’ I retorted. ‘Not 
to mention bucking you off your job!” 

“Oh, all right!’ said he. ‘And now, for the love of 
tripe, let’s get down to normal. I’ll carry your bag up- 
stairs for you!” 

Once alone in my room I began to lose my sense of utter 
bewilderment, and to think clearly. Sitting on the edge 
of my vast bed, the familiar furniture twinkling its pol- 
ished surfaces at me in a friendly fashion, I was myself 
again. This was my home, my birthplace; surely there 
could be nothing genuinely fearful about it! All my life 
I had felt the mystery of the big old house with its stories 
concerning grandfather, his wooden leg and his hypotheti- 
cal smuggling. But that had been a glamorous tradition. 
Now during my absence the place had acquired a sinister 
quality. What was going on here? I determined to find 
out at any cost. 

Then my thoughts turned to my own affairs. I pulled 
out the five hundred dollars Bobby had let me have, and 
regarded it lovingly, for now I could pay off Adrian in full! 
How astonished he would be! For a moment the impulse 
to rush away at once and give it to him almost over- 
whelmed me. Then I remembered that this was Saturday 
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OME old-fashioned cookies, of course, those 
crisp golden ones sprinkled with sugar; but 
chocolate ones, too, filled with nut meats or 

raisins; and spicy ones in fancy shapes—see that 
your cookie jar is well filled with these treats when 
Christmas comes. 


Make them with Swift’s “Silverleaf’? Brand 
Pure Lard and every one will be a surprise even to 
your own critical taste. 


That is assured by the purity of this lard and 
its even, creamy texture. It is of just the right 
consistency to work in best with the flour, making 
your cookies fine grained, evenly browned and 
delicate in flavor. 


Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure Lard is preferred 


by careful cooks everywhere, not only for cookies 
but for all kinds of pastry and deep frying, too. It 


is always uniform, always pure. 


ts “Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 
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“Best to buy 
for bake or fry” 


he holidays—a cookie jar fullofsurprises 


You can get it from your grocer or your butcher 
in sanitary 1-pound cartons and in convenient pails 
of 2,5 and 10 pounds. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 


SUGAR COOKIES 


4 cup Swift’s “Silverleaf”’ 
Brand Pure Lard 


21% cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


1 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 1 teaspoon vanilla 


14 cup milk 


Cream the lard, add sugar gradually, egg well beaten, milk and 
vanilla. Beat well and add flour mixed with baking powder and 
salt; chill; rolland shape witha fancy cutter. Decorate with nuts 
or candied fruit and bake in a moderate oven 


CHOCOLATE NUT COOKIES 


To one-half the above mixture add 2 tablespoons melted chocolate 
and 4% cup nuts or raisins 


SPICE COOKIES 


To one-half the sugar cookie mixture add 14 cup nuts and 4 
teaspoon each of cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves = 


The easy way to measure 


Buy Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure 
Lard in the carton and score it with 
a knife as diagram shows. Thus you 
can measure quantities as needed, 
without the trouble of packing and 
leveling spoons or measuring cups 


(Continued from Page 30) 
be a failure unless he stuck to the land! No wonder he 
had let the greenhouse go and sold old Doctor Gray! At 
thought of my ancient friend I felt a new pang, however. 
Doctor Gray deserved a pension. Perhaps I could per- 
suade Bobby to stake the horse properly. At any rate I 
determined to try. And with this resolve I left the lovely 
little car in its dusty surroundings and returned to the house. 

I had come out by the side door, and there was no need 
of my returning through the front hall, but I did so, none 
the less, irresistibly drawn by the thought of Nokomi 
glistening evilly in his dim corner. 

The house was silent as I stood before him in the dusk. 
The curious glass eyes, so amazingly like Adrian’s, re- 
turned my stare without expression, and the whole figure 
piled up an overwhelming sense of utter immobility as I 
regarded it in detail. Yet I had positively decided that 
something about the creature was movable. Very likely a 
weight could be moved that would turn the eyes. Perhaps 
there was a particular board in the floor which, when we 
stood on it, did the trick. With my heart in my mouth I 
selected the spot upon which I had stood earlier in the day 
when the unpleasant miracle had occurred, and stepped 
heavily upon it, my eyes glued to the idol’s face. But 
nothing happened. The floor seemed solid as a rock. 

So that notion was no good. Whatever mystery lurked 
embedded in that monstrous pile of Oriental artistry was 
apparently to stay there for all me! With a shrug I gave it 
up, and, being very tired, went early to bed. 

But the image followed me in my sleep and I awoke 
shortly after midnight to find myself sitting up, listening 
intently to some sound that seemed a part of the nebulous 
world I had just left behind me. I had been dreaming that 
Nokomi left his corner and came ponderously out into the 
room, his eyes wearing the look that had been in Adrian’s 
when he turned on me and showed his true self. And now 
as I sat frozen in the darkness I seemed to hear the tramp 
of the idol’s enormous feet across the room below. 

Almost as the sounds fell upon my conscious ear they 
ceased, and I lay back, trembling and waiting. In another 
moment an automobile left the side yard. I felt choked. 
I wanted to cry out, but couldn’t. It must be Bobby, of 


“I Guess I'll be Going. 


But I’tl Show You, Dave, That I Mean What I Say.’’ 
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course, I reasoned, but where could he be going so late? 
I pulled the covers over my head with a moan. The house 
was absolutely quiet now, and I began to wonder how 
much I had imagined and how much was real, and then I 
fell back irresistibly into the sleep of utter exhaustion from 
which my nightmare had awakened me. 

In the morning I scarcely remembered the incident. It 
was a beautiful summer’s day, and Bobby was up before 
me. He whistled as he brought in an armful of wood for 
the kitchen stove. 

“Oh, but it’s good to be home!” I cried. “I’ll never 
leave again—not except tomorrow. This is a lovely, lovely 
piece of the world, even if they have tried to spoil it.” 

“You said it!’’ he replied cheerfully. “‘So you’re beating 
it back to the big town already! How long’ll you be gone?”’ 

I didn’t quite like the tone in which he said this, and 
turned to watch his face. 

“Why, I’m not quite sure,” I replied. ‘You haven’t 
taken in the welcome sign, have you, old dear?”’ 

“Oh, of course not!’’ said he. “I was only wondering 
if it would be a day or a week.” 

“Not more than a day or two at most,” 
deliberately indefinite. 

And then I piled on the agony by asking him to take 
me to church. To my surprise he consented, although I 
suspected it was going to be a novelty to the minister. But 
I was so pleased that I didn’t even insist upon his dressing 
up, although I did protest faintly about the sports shoes 
he was wearing—a very loud, extreme style they were, 
designed like gunboats, camouflage and all. 

“Oh, I wear ’em all the time!’’ he assured me. 
Nobody’ll notice them!” 

Well, if anybody could fail to notice them it would have 
been through blindness, for those shoes not only announced 
their coming but they left their mark, the same diamond 
tread I had already noticed in the barnyard. But I let him 
have his way. After all, it was only natural that a kid 
like that should spread himself a little on clothes. 

We walked to the big white church, and to me its cool, 
sparsely populated interior was sanctuary indeed—a little 
part of the heaven for which it stood deputy. And when 
service was over it was delicious to see the old familiar 


I assured him, 


“Comfy. 
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“That Ought to be—be Useful!’’ Said He 


friends. The aunts, of course, were 
the sincere warmth of their greeting 
pered by the accepted degree of disap 


‘ fait in Little Cape when a meeting ve 


generations. 
“Well, Nancy, my dear,” said ae 
surprise ! So you are ee 
home at last!” said Aunt Roe 
I admitted as much. “And to stay!” 
Cape is the loveliest place in the world 
“Well,” replied Aunt Myrtle, patting r 
“you know what the poet says: ‘Home ig 
«heart is,’”’ said Aunt Rose ay 
As automatically Aunt Myrtle ga 
alleged to be a hard look. 
“There you go again, Rose,” said s 
times must I ask you not to take the we 
us out of my mouth?” concluded 
for an instant confusion swept her, flurr 
degree that she actually volunteered ' 
own. “You must come over soon, h 
“You are a distinguished visitor in a y 
would like to entertain you.” 
“Yes, indeed, dear!” said Aunt Myrtle 
noon at about four and we will take a nic 
“‘____ down to the cemetery !”’ finish 
Then the twins smiled at each other, : 
nobody in particular, and fluttered aw 
the tender mercies of Mary Henderson- 
five children, whom Easy in the old da 
me as what I, if I married him, might 
become— Mary, the ideal wife and moth 
I used to squirm at the notion! Her pl 
tent was at that time an offense in then 
the Intellectuals. She came forward ar 
with simple homely welcome. 
“So you’re back, Nancy!” said she. 
“For a long one, I hope!”’ said I. 
““Come and eat lunch with me tomorroy 
asked. “I’m dying to hear about the new 
(Continued on Page 3: 
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Watch This 


| have been doing quite a lot of art lately?” 


Column 


Big Hit 
As though the most successful year 
in our career were not enough ex- 
citement, I now have the pleasure 
of announcing that another 
“knockout” has just arrived from 


our Universal City studios. It is 
““The Acquittal.’’ 
x ok  # 

The play was excellent, but the pic- 
ture is so much better that there is 
no comparison. In the play the 
very best of the action took place 
off the stage. In the picture the 
whole story is unfolded reel by 
reel, and:I want you to know it is 
one e of the best yarns ever spun. 


COURTROOM SCENE FROM 
“THE ACQUITTAL” 
Its love-theme is unique. Its com- 


edy is delicate. Its drama is ab- 
sorbingly interesting. And its 
mystifying twists wherein suspi- 
cion is thrown from one character 
to another, will keep you guessing 
to the very end. Even if ‘‘The 
Acquittal’’ had been a flivver, 
Universal would still be enjoying 
the most remarkable year any pro- 
ducing company ever had. But to 
have this picture pile in on top of 
other successes, is so gratifying 
that I can’t help crowing about it. 

es) ok Lae 
Did you ever hear of such a parade 
of successes as Universal has 
brought together this year? Did 
you ever know of any single com- 
pany following up one big hit with 
another and another, and so on 
until it seemed as though the pro- 
cession would never end? Well, I 
never did and | have been in this 
industry since it began. 

6 bate st 3 
I ask you to take particular notice 
of the remarkable courtroom scene 
in ‘‘The Acquittal.’’ As you 
know, courtroom scenes are the 
hardest things to handle on screen 
or stage. Either they don’t ring 
true or they bore you to death. In 
“The Acquittal,’ the courtroom 
scene will grip you every minute. 
You will not get too much of it. 

ae 
It is becoming clearer every day 
that you can't see all that is best in 
pictures unless you see Universals. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City | 


| things,’”’ she admitted. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
“Thanks, but I can’t!”’ said I. “I have 
got to run back to New York for a day or 
two. 
“Oh!” said she vaguely. “‘I suppose you 


“Ves,’’ said I. “I did a few rotten things. 


| Cubist mostly.” 


“The Acquittal” Another | 


“Cubist?” said she. ‘‘Is that a kind of 
art, Nancy? One of those queer styles of 
painting, I suppose. I never could see any- 
thing in it.” 

Rebellion flared in me. This was worse 
than the pseudo-intellectuality of the 
Greenwich Villagers. 

“T don’t suppose you see anything in 
the Russian authors, either,’’ I suggested 
amusedly. ‘Or in modern music!” 

“Well, I don’t get much time for such 
“And after all, the 
old tunes are the best. I always did think 
Love Me and the World is Mine about the 
prettiest song ever written!”’ 

“Yes,” I admitted, blinking at_ her. 
“The sentiment is so sweet! Well, I’ll run 
over as soon as I’m here to stay, Mary. 
Glad to see you again!” 

She followed her brood into Sunday 
school like an anxious hen who has momen- 


| tarily neglected her chicks for an errant 


worm. And the worm, meaning myself, 
turned forthwith and fled. 

“Remember what a snappy-looking girl 
she used to be?” said Bobby as we strolled 
homeward. “Shame she’s let herself go 
like that!”’ 

““She’s hopeless!’’ I declared. ‘Out of 
touch with everything. I do feel sorry for 
her, Bobby, with all those kids.” 

“Yeah!’’ said he. ‘‘She started quite 
bright; used to say she was going to do 
something for her country!” 

““ And now she’s swamped by domesticity 
instead!”’ said I. Then suddenly I stopped 
in my tracks and grabbed him by the 
lapels. 

“Do something for her country?” I 
cried. ‘“‘Why, Bobby Steerforth, do you 
know what she’s done for it? She’s given it 
five American citizens! Real Americans, 
every drop of blood in ’em, and she’s given 
her whole life to raising them right. Bobby, 
think what five American citizens of native 
stock mean to this town. Why, she ought 
to be given a medal. And here I was 
patronizing her, poor dumb-bell that Iam!” 

“There’s something in that, sis,’ said 
Bobby, suddenly serious. “If there had 
been more families of that kind in this town 
when you and I were kids—why, there 
wouldn’t be any need to—well, maybe we 
would have grown up better instead of 
having to do—well, you said a mouthful, 
anyway!” 

On Monday morning I was up bright and 
early, reveling in the dewy beauties of the 
early day and wondering, as one always 
does, why on earth I didn’t always get 
started at this time when it was so nice! 
But I hadn’t got up to admire Nature 
washing her face; I had done it to catch 
the six o’clock train for New York, as I 
calculated that by doing so I would, with 
tree have to remain only overnight in the 


Betecantly I saw Eli and Doctor Gray 
awaiting me in the side yard. I crept down 
and out of the house without disturbing my 
brother, who was still asleep. 

“You got a fine day for it!’ said Eli, 
looking upward at the cloudless heavens 
with a disapproving eye. “Still and all, it 
might rain, after all!”’ 

“Oh, nonsense!”’ said I. “You are a 
fearful croaker, Eli. What do you do it 
for? It butters no parsnips, you know!” 

“Well,” said he, “if yer start out disap- 
pointed—why, the only disappointment 
you can git will be a pleasant one.” 

This floored me completely, and we drove 
off in the perfect silence that still lay upon 
the little town, broken only by the matins 
of a few ambitious barnyard fowl, the 
creaking of our buggy wheels and the 
clumsy clop-clop of Doctor Gray’s hoofs 
upon the handsome new paving. I was 
rapt by the beauty of the scene and com- 
forted by the little bundle of currency that 
lay pinned to my clothing, just over my 
heart. Soon, soon, I should be free from 
the horror of my foolish mistake and able 
to take up my life from a proper, decent 
angle! I could hardly wait to get the in- 
terview with Adrian over. 

The station was a good way off, and 


| Doctor Gray was no speed king. I glanced 


at my watch and was just about to beg Eli 
to try autosuggestion when far down the 
road a big car came into view, traveling 
rapidly. It held the middle of the road, 
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breaking all speed laws, and Doctor Gray 
took offense at this exhibition, proceeding 
to do something that he probably con- 
ceived to be the latest dance step. At any 
rate, it was a sufficient flare-up of youthful 
memories to necessitate Eli’s drawing to 
one side of the road with sundry elaborate 
curses and pleadings, and meanwhile the 
car came abreast of us and passed. It had 
but one occupant, the man at the wheel. 
It was Adrian Lee. 

He had not seen me, but I got a good 
look and there was no mistake. Besides, I 
knew the car—none better! His appear- 
ance in Little Cape was certainly rather 
mystifying, and yet it solved the necessity 
of my leaving. Eli had quieted the horse 
by now, and the big blue car was already 
swallowed by the sleeping town. 

“Eli,” I said hurriedly, ‘turn around 
and go back. I am not leaving for the city 
after all.” 

He gave me a critical look, grumbling as 
he obeyed. 

“Thar now!” said he. “That’s women 
for you! Always changing their mind! 
’Tain’t right, some way. Shouldn’t change 
7em so often!” 

“That’s how we get to say such fresh 
things, Eli,”” I snapped. “‘Come on, now 
I may as well go cook breakfast.” 

Turning back home when you think you 
have started away from it is always an 
upsetting thing, and the most trying and 
upsetting part of the day that followed was 
the fact that Adrian literally and com- 
pletely vanished. 

From the moment of my meeting him on 
the road both he and the blue car disap- 
peared so utterly that I was almost inclined 
to believe I had been mistaken in my 
identification. The worst of it was that 
from the time I got back to the house things 
went wrong, beginning with my encounter 
with Bobby, who was up and about and 
plainly annoyed at seeing me. 

“‘For the love of tripe!’”’ he exclaimed as 
Icamein. ‘What happened—did you miss 
the train? Here—I’ll run you into Plym- 
outh if you like!” 

“No, thanks,” said I. 
go, that’s all!” 

“But you told me you had to!” he 
blurted out. “See here, kid, you oughtn’t 
to change your plans like that—it raises 
hell. Why the devil couldn’t you have 
changed your mind last night?” 

“Why, Bobby Steerforth!” said I. “You 
go right ahead the same as usual. I sup- 
pose I do seem a little like a guest, but I’m 
not. And what’s more, I expect to put in a 
pretty busy day myself, so pay no atten- 
tion to me—the less the better, in fact!” 

But Bobby was plainly upset, and as I 
moved about the upper story of the home 
I heard him mumbling unintelligible things 
on the telephone below. 

As the day wore on, his restlessness in- 
creased, and finally he dashed away in his 
car and was gone for several hours, which 
didn’t hurt my feelings at all, because it 
left me free to do a little scouting. But it 
was a waste of time, for nobody had seen 
Adrian, or at least so I deduced from my 
cautious inquiries. A big car and a well- 
dressed stranger evoked little or no notice 
nowadays, because of the large summer 
colony at the beach. In the end I was 
forced to give up and come home dis- 
couraged. Whatever Adrian’s errand in 
Little Cape, he had apparently finished it 
in short order and departed. There was 
nothing for me to do, then, except wait for 
the morning and take the train in accord- 
ance with my original plan. 

It was a weary day, and toward the very 
end of it, Bobby having failed to appear, I 
ate a typically feminine meal of tea and 
cake, and leaving my brother’s supper in 
the oven, strolled out into the long summer 
twilight to rest my spirit by the sea. 

The orchard which lay between the house 
and the cliff was transformed by the pink 
afterglow of a perfect day, despite Eli’s 
croaking, and the beach, when I descended 
to it, lay like a curving yellow ribbon, flat 
and smooth, its surface etched into the 
faint likeness of mountains by the receding 
waves. The tide was almost dead low, and 
I stood inhaling the tang of seaweed and 
salt while the sun slowly disappeared, leay- 
ing the world gray and shadowy. A great 
peace came upon me, and just as I settled 
to it with a sign of content I was startled 
into action again by the sight of Adrian Lee 
ahead of me on the beach. 

He was walking rapidly in the opposite 
direction, his step brisk, his fine figure 
swinging in the old debonair familiar man- 
ner. I wanted to cry out to him to stop, but 


“T don’t need to 


I couldn’t. I was filled y 
tion at the unexpecte 
my voice wouldn’t ¢ 
running after him, cl 
to be sure it was still th 
over bits of wreckage and 
as I went. Adrian was ; 
dred yards ahead of me on 
On his right was the elif 
water. In front of him t 
seaward toward the Poir 
took a quick step to the ri 
before my very eyes- Aj 
believe it, and then I reme 
Of course! The big cave: 
the cliff where I had so oft 
and robbers when we were 
where I had sat with RE; 
before leaving home! — 
to be startled like that, Ww 
all my life of the cave’s e 
Hurrying my tee 
would say to Adrian, hoy 
and I reached the entran, 
confident, and then stood 
wildered on the threshole 
absolutely empty! 
The sand of the floor 
powder, as if by a hundrec 
of them legible now, and 
impossibility for jo t 
before I reached the 
ing him. The smoot a 
ing place and there was n 
than the one in which I st 
gone in, and yet he wasn’ 
With an involuntary ery 
out and looked wildly u 
beach. It lay clear and | 
mile on either hand. Fo 
brain reeled under the th 
haps I had seen a ghost. — 
impossible. Not twice in 
had been in Little Cape : 
had seen him clearly not fi 
And yet he was gone! We 
footprints on the sand! Ri 
IT retraced the course he h: 
closely in the dying light. 
bered he had been walk 
water mark, where he we 
tracks upon the yielding, 
covered shore. 
less, and feeling sudde 
turned toward home. 


when I found that Ad 
Cape I dreaded to : 
place; yet, of course, 
happened. 

After an intermina 


nied was crowded as div. 
and suddenly in the ca 
Adrian. He caught sight ( 
moment, and lifted his I 
gesture. My heart | 
hammer and all the cot 
framed to say to him ¥ 
mind a foolish blank. “I 
got my mail ae stood 
approached him 

“So, Nancy!” - 


morning! You seem a 
here.” 

“When did you come, 4 
“And why?” 

“T just got in an hot 
smoothly. “I drove al 


York. And as for why- 
relatives here.” 

We were moving 
many eyes were turn 
This was no place for: 
tion; the encounter itsell 
from one end of the vil 
within the hour. 

‘‘ Adrian,’’ I asked 
you got my note V 
“Why, yes!” hes 

“T have.“ 


me this evening at § 
beach behind our hot 


but Adrian merely 
nodded slowly as if 
ae that was | 
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, The fascinating 
, floral pattern on 
the floor is No. 516. 
The 9x12 foot size 
costs only $78.00. 


Beauty and Economy 
Are Combined in Congoleum Rugs 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs offer all the artistic and 
colorful beauty. of woven rugs plus the sanitary, labor- 
saving qualities of a firm-surfaced floor-covering. And their 
moderate prices are a revelation in household economy. 


(ONCOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 


‘SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


You don’t have to tire yourself beating dust and dirt out 
of Congoleum Rugs. You take a damp mop, swish it over 
their smooth, waterproof surface—and in just one, two, 
three, they’re spotlessly clean. They save you so much time 
and work; give you long-wished-for leisure for other things 
far pleasanter than cleaning floors. 


i Fail to Look for this Gold Seal 


, is only one guaranteed Congoleum and 
\Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold 
own above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark 
in a gold background) is pasted on the face of 
“enuine Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug and 
iy few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By- 
sd. It is your protection against imitation 
Metings and gives you the assurance of our 
-back guarantee. Be sure to look for it. 


In patterns they have charming diversity, coming in 
designs appropriate to every room in the house. And with 
all the many virtues of Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs— 
consider the amazing lowness of their prices! 


1 $ .60 
A Flagler AE os 4 only in the five large sizes. The 3 x3 _ feet 1.40 
9 = 101% feet 15.75 small rugs are made in other de- 3 x4%feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet 18.00 signs to harmonize with them. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Kansas City 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh Dallas Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 
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Pant Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


Where do they 
all come from? 


Where do all the new cars come 
from? Where do people get the 
money ? 


The answer is that almost every 
third new looking car you see isn’t 
new at all. Its newness came out of 
the Murphy Da-cote can!—for over 
2,000,000 motorists have used this 
wonderful, smooth-flowing enamel 
at home to bring back the showroom 
beauty of their cars! 


Ask your paint or hardware dealer 
about Da-cote—how easy it is to use 
—how quickly it works. Ask him 
for a folder showing Da-cote in black 
and white and ten smart colors. 


Then get some Da-cote and devote 
an afternoon to making your car 
look her worth. Anyone can do it. 
And the cost is trifling. 


ms wagurface and 3 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, 
INS Je 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
Morris’ place, don’t I?’ Nothing could 
have been more natural than his manner. 

“Right!” said I. ‘‘Don’t fail me now, 
Adrian.” 

Then I walked away, vaguely heading 
for the Spinellis’ and my morning’s market- 
ing, my mind filled with wonder. : 

What on earth was Adrian really doing 
in this town, and why had he lied to me 
about the time of his arrival? Where had 
he lain low through the previous day? All 
this was queer enough, but the paramount 
puzzle remained whether he had actually 
vanished before my very eyes. 

I finished my errands mechanically and 
turned homeward still in a daze, when to 
my relief one mystery at least was dispelled 
by the sight of the big blue car, solid and 
material as could be, with Adrian at the 
wheel and his cousin, Morris Bowditch, 
beside him. They were headed up-country 
and both of them waved to me as they 
passed. So the car had been Adrian’s all 
right enough! The puzzle, then, began with 
his lie about his arrival in town. 

The motor party dashed out of sight, and 
I was approaching the little pocket hand- 
kerchief of green on which stood our roll 
of honor, that flimsy evidence of a great 
sacrifice, when I noticed someone was 
seated upon the grass beside it—a man 
with an ancient overseas cap upon his head, 
which rested against the sign itself. There 
was nothing unusual about finding a citizen 
of Little Cape loafing in the sun of a mid- 
morning, but the location chosen for it was 
certainly out of the ordinary. The lounger 
aroused my curiosity sufficiently to make 
me cross the way for a better look, and of 
all people on earth it was Elmer Hoadley. 

He was wearing a battered uniform with 
one empty sleeve pinned across his breast; 
a pair of crutches lay beside him on the 
ground, and he was fast asleep, his head 
obliterating the names of Isaac Walski and 
Karl Wallenheim. For a long moment I 
stood looking down at his unconscious face, 
from which the youth had been blotted out. 

“What have they done to him—one of 
the finest boys in our town?”’ I thought. 

My mind flew back to that year-old 
interview with Easy when I had told him 
that I must wait for Elmer’s return before 
I could decide which to marry. And then 
I thought of still earlier days—boy-and- 
girl love scenes on scented summer nights 
when Elmer and I, sure that we were at the 
height of romanticism, had walked in the 
moonlight, asking each other what we 
really thought of love, and how we felt 
about religion. Our words sprang into my 
memory, clear and articulate as if they had 
been spoken within the hour. 

“Of course every man has his ideal of a 
girl,’ said Elmer’s changing voice. “And 
mine is a good deal like you, Nancy. 
*Sfunny, isn’t it?”’ 

“Awful funny,” says Nancy. ‘‘Do you 
know, Elmer, I believe woman is the 
weaker sex—a sort of clinging vine who 
must have a strong man to lean on. You 
are awful strong, aren’t you, Elmer?” 

“Well, sort of!’’ says he modestly. 
“Nancy, I’d like to kiss you—awfully.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t, Elmer,” says she. 
“My brother told me that if I let any of the 
boys kiss me they will never come to call 
again.” 

And now I was possessed by a sudden 
fury at those who had returned unharmed 
from their sojourns in the Southern camps. 
How was it that our Elmer was the one to 
be flung back, broken, from overseas? In- 
voluntarily I spoke his name, my throat 
aching with the pity of it. 

“Wilmer, my dear!”’ I cried. 

He opened his eyes slowly, and looked at 
me as if I were part of his dream. Then he 
smiled, the old flashing smile that had been 
one of his most endearing characteristics. 

“Nancy Steerforth!”’ he exclaimed, mak- 
ing an instinctive effort to rise before he 
remembered the difficulties of it. “How 
good to see you! Believe me, this butters 
my parsnips fine!”’ 

“Don’t move, Elmer!” I exclaimed hast- 
ily. ‘I’m going to sit down beside you for 
a moment. Tell me, when did you get 
back?” 

“About a month ago,” said he. ‘‘ When 
did you?”’ I told him. “Seems queer, 
doesn’t it?’’ he went on. “The old town’s 
changed a lot.” 

“Indeed it has!’”’ said I wrathfully. 
“And, oh, Elmer, it must be simply dread- 
ful for you to find your grandmother’s place 
like—like that!” 

“It’s pretty rotten, of course,’’ said he. 
“You see I used to think about it a lot 
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while I was in hospital. But it may turn 
out a lucky thing for me that the Bow- 
ditches have bought it up and devel- 
oped it.” 

“How, Elmer?” 

“Well, Morris has promised me a job 
selling tickets for the pictures at night,” he 
replied evenly, “and helping around the 
ay during the day, just as soon as I’m 

LF ” 


“Elmer, no!’ I cried, as if I had been 
struck. 

“Well,” said he, grinning a trifle rue- 
fully, but brave as a fighting cock, “what 
can a piece of hash like me do, Nancy? 
I’ve got to eat, same as the rest of us.”’ 

“But at your ancestral home—for Mor- 
ris!’’ I protested. 

“Morris was in the army too!”’ said he 
quietly. ‘‘That’s likely one reason why he 
wants to help me out.” 

“He was in Camp Dove!”’ said I scorn- 
fully. 

“That was a matter out of his hands,” 
Elmer reminded me. 

I had no answer of course. 

“But in the meanwhile?” I asked him. 
“Until you get well?” 

“Oh, I’ll be all right,” said he cheerfully. 
“T’ve got the remnants of my pay, and 
Tony has let me have a room, cheap, up 
over his restaurant yonder. I’ll be in shape 
to start work in another week or two, I 
guess.”’ 

“Tony, my eye!” I said hotly. “Why, 
he’s never got a cent for that miserable 
little cubby over the store before this! 
Elmer, you come and live with us. Please 
do. Bobby will back that to the limit, I 
know!” 

He shook his head at my invitation, 
smiling still, but it was plain there was no 
use urging him. 

“Nancy, you’re a peach,” he declared. 
“But I can’t take you up. I’ve got to be 
on my own, now more than ever; self- 
respect, bringing oneself back—and all that 
sort of stuff. You get me, I’m sure. But 
thanks a lot, just the same, my dear!” 

I arose, gathering up my eggs and. butter 
and machine-made doughnuts, and held 
out my hand. He took it and we smiled 
an understanding into each other’s eyes. 

““There’s a lot I can never ask you now, 
Nancy,” said he. ‘‘But we will always be 
friends, won’t we?”’ 

“You bet, Elmer!”’ said I. 

Then I gave the one poor hand a little 
squeeze and fled, ashamed that he, who 
was so brave, should see my tears. 

All through the noon hour I figured and 
figured about Elmer Hoadley. Something 
ought to be done for him immediately, that 
was plain. That he, who had given the 
best of himself, who had literally presented 
his youth and strength to his country at the 
first call, should be thrown upon the mer- 
cies of Russian and Greek newcomers who, 
under the name of charity, were about to 
exploit him, was not to be endured for one 
moment. There must be someone in town 
who would see the situation as I did, and 
take the matter up better than I could— 
some man preferably. 

Slowly I allowed the name of this man to 
come to the front of my mind—David 
Cooper! Easy was the one person who 
would be certain to do the right thing if he 
realized his old friend’s plight. But Easy 
was deep in his own affairs. It was quite 
possible that the thing would escape his 
notice unless someone told him. And so I 
decided I would. 

Early in the afternoon I put on a shade 
hat and started for the Cooper place, which 
was on the outskirts of town. I walked, 
because, anxious as I was to see him, I 
wanted, in feminine fashion, to delay get- 
ting there! 

It was a good two miles out to the little 
house Easy had built for his mother, and 
on my way I had to pass the old Neptune 
farm. The house was an enormous building 
with overhanging second story and long 
eaves, built over a century ago for the 
housing of innumerable Neptunes, of whom 
the little daughter killed by Spinelli’s car 
had been the last. As I approached it I 
wondered idly who lived there now. 

In the old days it had been shabby and 
run down, but about its decay was the 
inescapable dignity of long service. In my 
childhood when one went out to Jake’s, 
hoping to persuade him to a day’s work, it 
was at first impossible to tell if he were 
home or not. The front door, overgrown 
with a tangle of ancient honeysuckle and 
trumpet vine, hadn’t been opened in a 
generation. The front windows were her- 
metically sealed, and the untidy side 
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“Oh!” said he. ‘‘Easy, I suppose. Let 
him wait. You can’t lose him.” 

“No, hon, it’s not Easy,” said I. 

“Then who is it?” 

“None of your affair!”’ I retorted, laugh- 
. “It’s a secret.” 

“Well, I suppose you’ll go tomorrow, 
then,” Bobby persisted. ‘‘Better have it 
all cleaned up so you can settle down for 
the summer.’ 

At length I got up from my knees, my 
hands full of pusley, and faced him with a 
direct shot. 

“See here, Bobby Steerforth, are you 
trying to get rid of me?” I demanded. 

“What bunk!’ he replied. “‘What’d I 
want to get rid of you for? I just was try- 
ing to be helpful!” 

“Well, in that case,” said I, still uneasy 
and dissatisfied, “‘let me tell you that there 
is no hurry about my books and furniture, 
such as they are. I shan’t run down to 
New York until sometime next week. 
The—the other matter I spoke to you 
about—well, it’s taken care of, dear, with- 
out my having to leave, after all.” 

Bobby seemed satisfied with that, and 
after a while drove off in his new car to 
some unknown destination, leaving me 
free to make ready for my interview with 
Adrian, and to steal out of the house 
unchallenged. 

A full moon was riding high in the clear 
air as I made my way through the long wet 
grass of the orchard, and the spring night 
was sweet with insect music. On such an 
evening as this I should have been, I 
thought a trifle bitterly, hurrying to a love 
tryst. And my heart gave a painful leap as 
I recalled how short a time ago meeting 
Adrian at such a time and place would 
have meant the seventh heaven of happi- 
ness to me. 

I was first at the appointed spot, and 
found myself a seat upon a rock close to the 
cliff wall. Then I dug into my bosom and 
got out the money. I rolled it up and held 
it tightly in one hand, sitting tense and 
still, listening to the slow beat of the waves, 
which seemed to keep time with my heart. 

At length Adrian came into sight, swing- 
ing a light stick, his tall figure moving with 
the old familiar heavy grace. As he came 
nearer I arose to my feet, every fiber in- 
stinct with antagonism. This interview 
was going to be short, and not too sweet. 
But when he greeted me I was again at a 
loss for words, and in another instant he 
had the situation all in his hands. 

“Beautiful Nancy!” said he. “What a 
night, eh? How I love the romance of this 
place, the sense of adventure it gives one, 
the secrecy of this little cove, hidden away, 
yet so accessible from the sea! There 
might be pirates here—eh? And buried 
treasure. Your grandfather was a pirate, 
wasn’t he, Nancy?” 

“T didn’t come here to discuss my an- 
cestry with you, Adrian,” said I. “Have 
you brought the note?” 

“Oh, yes!” said he; not offering it, how- 
ever. ‘‘But there is no hurry about that. 
Can’t we sit down? I have some things I 
want to say to you.” 

‘Adrian,’ I replied firmly, “‘there is ab- 
solutely nothing between us now, except 
the conclusion of our business. Let go my 
arm, please. I won’t sit down, and I won’t 
listen.”’ 

With a sigh he released me and then he 
gave a little laugh. 

“Most lovely and indignant lady!’’ he 
said. ‘‘What a mistake I made about you! 
However, have it your own way. From the 
point of view of the conventional woman, I 
was a beast. But I thought we were neither 
of us people who lived or wished to live by 
the usual rules!” 

His poise was astounding. Or was it 
merely that he was incapable of taking of- 
fense? An irresistible curiosity concerning 
him was upon me. 

“Adrian, why did you come to Little 
Cape?”’ I asked. 

“To see you, of course!”’ he replied easily. 

“But how did you know I was here?”’ 

“Where else would you go?” he retorted. 
“Besides, I had only to ask Lila.”’ 

That seemed simple enough, and yet I 
did not believe him. 

“But why should you want to see me, 
after all that happened?” I persisted. 
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“Because,”’ said he, “‘very little that I 
set my heart on gets away from me. I 
want you. And when you see how things 
lie here you may think better about taking 
me, after all.” 

“What are you talking about?” I de- 
manded. “I am here in my brother’s care— 
quite safe from you or any other objec- 
tionable person!” 

“Your brother!’”’ He gave a little laugh 
that fairly made my blood boil with rage. 

“You needn’t think because Bobby is 
just a kid that he’s not capable of looking 
after the honor of his family,” I retorted. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because I have proof. Why, he gave 
me the money to pay you!”’ 

To my amazement Adrian burst out 
laughing, then checked his mirth and 
buried his face in his handkerchief for a 
moment, coughing. 

said he. 


“T beg your pardon!” “T see! 


Well, perhaps I did your brother an injus- | 


tice! He doesn’t strike one offhand as very 
much of a sturdy oak, you know. May I 


ask if you told him who this much-discussed 


money was for?” 

“No, I didn’t tell him,” I retorted. “‘He 
isn’t even aware that I know you. I felt it 
was better not to say who the man was, 
because there is no use in carrying this 
thing on into an endless row. But I told 
him why I had to have the money, and I 
didn’t mince the facts.” 

“So?” said Adrian. 

Something still seemed to amuse him, 
and his finding the situation humorous 
filled me with new fears. Did Bobby know 
this man? Evidently! How, then, and in 
what connection? Only one solution pre- 
sented itself, and that I instantly dismissed 
as too absurd for serious consideration. If 
Adrian was really bootlegging, then this 
sudden money of Bobby’s But no, that 
couldn’t be true! 

“See here, Adrian!” said I sharply. 


“We 


have wasted time enough. There is noth- | 
ing you can say to me that will do either of | 


us any good one way or another. 
give me the note and let me go.” 
“Well, so be it, if you insist,” he replied. 


Please | 


Reluctantly he drew out his wallet and | 


abstracted the precious bit of paper, hold- 
ing it toward me. 

“Light a match, please!” said I. ‘‘I wish 
to make sure!”’ 

“You are a trusting young thing, aren’t 
you?” he gibed. But he obeyed me, none 
the less, and struck a light. In the moment’s 
flare I recognized my note with a sigh of 
relief, and took it from him. 

“Thank God!” said I. 
money, Adrian.”’ 

“Suppose I demand alight for that, too?”’ 
said he. 

“All Tight!” said I tartly. ‘‘That’s fair 
enough. Here, I’ll keep a light going while 
you count it.” 

He passed me the matches and I gave 
him the bills and lit three flares while he 
found the sum to be correct. 

“Good-by, Adrian,” said I. ‘‘No, don’t 
come with me. I prefer to go back alone, 
please.” 

“Just as you say, Nancy!” he replied. 
“I am leaving tonight, so don’t worry 
about having to run into me in the morn- 
ing.” 

“That will certainly make things easier,”’ 
I agreed. ‘‘Good-by!” 

““Good-by!”’ said he. 

Suddenly I realized that we were not 
alone on the beach. Out of the shadows di- 
rectly behind Adrian a figure moved swiftly 
and silently toward us, detaching itself 
from the solid cliff about fifty feet away. 
I smothered .a scream and Adrian swore 
under his breath. The figure drew closer, 
became recognizable, and passed by. 

It was Easy! 

“David!” I cried. “Wait! Oh, wait!” 

“Sorry!” said he in a muffled voice. 
“Can’t stop. I’m in a hurry. Good eve- 
ning!” 

The he was gone—swallowed again by 
the black shadows of the cliffs, and leaving 
me frozen by the realization that though 
he could not have heard he must have seen 
the whole transaction, and taken this 
method of letting me know that he had seen. 
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Tle LANTERN ON THE 


and derisive of the accomplishments of 
others. Equally, he was proud of his ex- 
pert workmanship, charitable under a rough 
exterior, brilliant in monologue, unwaver- 


_ing in his devotion to knowledge as the 


| Her isolation made of her 


| a scholar was more noto- 
| riousin Salem, Fairton or 
Bridgeton, even at the 


| her good. 


sole end of all being, and patient in its 
limited dissemination. As a result, his 
daughter Eunice, at the age of sixteen, 
knew more than all the other girls of all 
ages in the village put together. 

Because her father called her Vic, every- 
one else came to do the same; but to none 
but herself had the old man ever divulged 
the derivation of the nickname; nor did 
she. Even in the face of certain remarks 
overheard, tothe effect that Abe had granted 
his wife’s dying request at the baptismal 
font only to snatch it back in characteristic 


_ fashion at the cobbler’s bench, 
| Eunice would merely toss her head 


is the sea 
salty 9 


and presently smile to herself. She 
did not mind her father’s irony; 
it did not even affect her secret joy 
in having been christened Happily 
Victorious; for to her the name 
was not a misfit. It was 
at once an omen and the 
single thread upon which 
she hung all her love for 
the mother she had never 
known. 

Towns are proverbially 
proud of a prodigy, and 
advertise it; villages are 
equally proud of such a 
possession, but keep their 
mouths tightly closed 
about it—at least within 
hearing of the prodigy. 
To all intents and pur- 
poses Vic Teller’s fame as 


ancient settlement of 
Sheppard’s Mills, only 
two miles away, than it 
wasin Greenwich. Wasn’t 
old Abe hard enough to 
live with as things stood? 
All of which served Eu- 
nice well rather than ill. 


a lonely figure, but it did 


It is comparatively 
easy to look back from 
the year 1923 through the 
long telescope of four 
decades and see Eunice 
as she was at sixteen, 
when the judge had 
caught his first glimpse of 
her, never dreaming that 
the fleeting vision was to 
gather cobwebs for eight- 
een years and still live. 
Children then, as now, 
wore straight-hanging 
smocks; girls of sixteen, 
one-piece frocks, mod- 
estly yoked; and women 
went about not unbecomingly clothed in 
high-necked dresses fitted closely to shoul- 
ders and arms. Jackets were in vogue for 
those who fancied them, and poke-shaped 
hats. 

What the judge had seen was a swift fig- 
ure, vivid as a golden shaft of sunlight, a 
young girl, slight, but by no means frail. 
Hair wavy, and so light that it suggested a 
breeze even though the air was still. A sad- 
dle of freckles across her nose and freckles 
of a darker shade floating in her hazel eyes. 
An expressive mouth, inherited from her 
acidulous father, only that it wore a smile 
easily and more sweetly than ever could his. 
Her appearance had not struck the youthful 
visiting lawyer as remarkable in any par- 
ticular, but as a whole it had lived in mem- 
ory so that, after all the years which had 
intervened, the judge could conjurea picture 
of symmetrical and eager youth, crowned 
with the eternal allure of springtime—a 
lasting vision of the subtle essence of love- 
liness. 

Everyone knew of her prowess asa scholar 
and of her consuming ambition to go to col- 
lege. There were reasons why this aspira- 
tion was absurd, but that did not preclude 
her being pointed out with smug satisfac- 
tion as one who was expecting an important 
communication, nothing less than a report 
on her entrance examinations, which would 
prove that it was not for lack of learning she 
could not go. 
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The mail was in. You could be sure of it 
when you saw her like that, darting out hat- 
less in a swirling organdie frock to run to the 
little post office. Alive she was, from the 
feet up. Not only her brain—all of her. 


vill 


ITTING in the kitchen at Rattling Run 

Fields, with head bowed and eyes fas- 
tened on that vibrant vision of the past, the 
judge could hear Eunice Sherborne moving 
about, sending Drake and putting Io to bed, 
climbing up the stairs at their call to say a 
last good night, descending again, pausing 
in the parlor; and then he heard no more. 
Instead, he felt her presence. As she 
pushed open the door, passed swiftly to a 
chair and sat down, it was as though some 


See Her Catch Her Dress at the Shoulder Between Thumb 
and Finger and Begin Tearing it Off in Strips 


vital essence had been injected into the air 
he breathed. She was silent, but she was 
alive. He did not look up. He could feel 
her, sitting there, hands clasped, eyes wide, 
waiting. Waiting for what? For him to 
speak? 

“‘T saw you once before,’”’ he murmured. 
“Tt was in Greenwich, the day you got your 
letter 4 

‘Did you know my father?” she inter- 
rupted in a low voice. y 
_ “As everybody knew him,’ replied the 
judge. 

“As everybody knew him,” she repeated, 
her eyes staring backward down the years. 
“The day I got the letter.” 

At her tone the judge could not help but 
lookup. Hehad returned to the chair placed 
midway of the kitchen for the convenience 
of the children, whose quiet games had 
centered about his knee. On his left was 
the still form of Warner Sherborne; in 
front of him and a little to the right was the 
cooking stove; still farther to the right, 
beside a window which looked out down 
the road by day but was now black with 
night, sat Eunice Sherborne. Her chair 
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was turned from him; but, at 
of speaking, she had twisted h 
folded her arms on its back. 
supple woman could have take 
and held it. The light of the], 
table just behind the judge, 
shadow, so that when he gl; 
was startled at the sudde 
her appearance. i 

“T didn’t know him as « 
him,”’ she continued. — 
friends.” 


reputation, the judge 
wonder; but he did not 


sight so many years 
incipient resurrection 
was on the point of 
things, secret things 
release as importuna 
seed. He fastened his 
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throat, swallowing spasmodic 
at first hoarsely inaudible, an 
full-throated, “Father! Father 
Silence. Not even an echo. 
eyes bent on the double readit 
heavy to carry. Courage! Aca 
lously lit, held high as she 
course her father had taken. B 
the stillness! How vast the’ 
Here his footsteps had ¢ 
denly; here the rattle and 
gun. She peered down the 
the stairway to the shop 2 


voice, she crept down the steps! 
pausing, waiting for she k1 ev 


the light, with his back 
bench he had faced for a 
tended and limp, sat Ab 
head fallen as though in p 
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His Gift to Her—and the Family 


A Mutual Christmas Gift That Provides Usefulness, 
Health and Happiness For Them All 


Millions of dollars are spent annually 
for family Christmas gifts. The pur- 
pose is to express good will and bring 
happiness to all. 


How better can this be accomplished 
than by pooling the family Christmas 
fund and applying it on the purchase 
of a Chevrolet automobile? 


Here, for example, is illustrated the 
Utility Coupe; an ideal all-year car for 
the small family, as is the Sedan for 
the larger family. 


If open models are preferred there 
remain the Roadster and Touring. 


There is nothing the modern family . 
needs so much as economical trans- 
portation. A quality car like Chevrolet 
delights every member of the family 
and makes Christmas joys last for years. 


Think it over, consult the wife, then 
arrange with the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer to make all the family happy 
by delivering your car on Christmas 
morning. 


VROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


_ Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


SUPERIOR Roadster 
SUPERIOR Touring 


Five United States manufacturing plants, 
_ _ sevenassembly plants and two Canadian 
>. plants give us the largest production 
we capacity in the world for high-grade 
~ “cars and make + ible our low prices. 


Dealers and Service Stations every- 
SUPERIOR Utility Compe: where. Applications will be considered 
SUPERIOR Sedan : from high-grade dealers only, for 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis. ’ wm territory not adequately covered. 


SUPERIOR Light Delivery ; 
Utility Express Truck Chassis. . . 
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Style 20G 
Cherry Russia Calfskin 
Lace Shoe 
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THE - 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Back of Hanover 
Style stands Hanover 
Quality—the honest 
leather and_ skilled 


workmanship that as- 
sure comfort, good 
looks and long-last- 
ing wear. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because 
we are the only shoemak- 
ers in America who sell 
exclusively through our 
own stores. 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover 
Storenear you. Write for 
catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


A handsome gift 


For the outdoor man. Men’s Army 
Grain Blucher Storm Boot, 16’ 
height, bellows tongue, price 


56 


8” height $5 


Also made 
in Boys’ and 
Little Men’s 


Style 873 at $3.50 and $3 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
On his face was fixed the deep, sardonic 
smile, giving the lie even after death to the 
heart that had stopped beating rather 
than let him tell his daughter, so happily 
victorious, that she could not go to college. 

“The day the letter came,”’ said Eunice 
aloud. “The day ‘e 

“The day your father dropped dead,” 
supplemented the judge to his own aston- 
ishment. E 

She tossed her head in the characteristic 
gesture of her girlhood and stared at him, 
but there was no youthful surprise in her 
eyes at his having read her face. 

“Yes,” she said gravely; and presently 
continued, “‘She had to get away—she had 
tou . 
It was altogether natural to the judge 
that she should speak of herself in the third 
person, as though Vic Teller were quite 
divided from Eunice Sherborne, mother of 
Drake and Io. A peculiar atmosphere had 
entered the room, an air to which he was 
thoroughly inured. It seemed to him that 
himself, Warner Sherborne and Eunice 
were three judges, gathered together to 
weigh evidence against a prisoner unseen 
but vitally present, and that that prisoner’s 
name was Vic Teller. 
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“ALL Vic possessed,’ began Eunice, ‘was 

the house, and nobody wanted it— 
nobody. The bankers at Salem and Bridge- 
ton gasped when she asked for sixteen 
hundred dollars on mortgage. You see, she 
needed sixteen hundred to see her clear of 
debts and through college. Her guardian 
and the merchants whom her father owed, 
when she asked them, threw back their 
heads and laughed. All of them said one 
thing—almost in the same words. This is 
what they said: ‘Why, Miss Vic, Tryer 
Mattis himself couldn’t raise sixteen hun- 
dred on that house!’ She had heard of 
Tryer Mattis, a Salem man, but had never 
geen him. She looked him up to ask him 
how to borrow money. He—he loaned her 
what she needed.” 

“Tryer Mattis!’’ exclaimed the judge 
with a sudden contraction of his hands. He 
leaned forward and fastened shrewd eyes 
upon her. 

“That man,’ she whispered. 

She spoke almost inaudibly, but her lips 
formed the words so deliberately that they 
seemed to resound, magnified. The judge 
was puzzled by her bearing, for it appeared 
to be presenting contradictory evidence. 
Her eyes,. not fixed on him, were very wide 
open and her head was erect; but he caught 
the shadow of a deepening flush in her 
cheeks. So, he thought, the youth which 
had been Vic Teller had been caught in 
that old, old trap of loaned money—of a 
mortgage and threats of foreclosure! Sud- 
denly her eyes turned, met his, and read 
them. 

“That is what she thought,” said Eunice, 
““when she learned he was a married man.” 

“What do you mean?’”’ demanded the 
judge. 

“You know. You think he wanted the 
mortgage as a club over her. She thought 
so too.” 

Judge Alder could not at once surrender 
his deduction, knowing Tryer Mattis. He 
remembered the swift look with which the 
man had been wont from the beginning of 
his career to examine a job when every- 
thing hung on the making of a shrewd snap 
estimate—the same look with which he 
appraised women. : 

Even in the presence of men who were 
his rivals in business or in love, that look 
never lingered long enough to be measured. 
The judge could picture it passing over Vic 
Teller at sixteen so swiftly that she might 
never have noticed it, let alone taken it for 
a cynical calculation. 

At the thought Mattis came vividly to 
mind. The word “cynical” did not fit and 
the judge withdrew it. The passing years 
had brought scarcely a change to Tryer’s 
blond virility; he had always been an 
easy man to talk to, large-framed, open- 
faced, hearty in appearance and manner, a 
professional enthusiast rather than a cynic. 
Everything about him was turbulently 
static—everything but his eyes. When 
they were open they were round and seemed 
large; when they were narrowed they looked 
like two points of polished steel. As he was 
today, so had he been yesterday, so would 
he be tomorrow. 

Hunice had been watching the judge’s 
face, but now let her eyes fall and rested 
her chin lightly on her hands, folded on the 
back of the chair. 
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“Tt was Warner Sherborne,” she stated, 
“‘who drove Vic, fresh from graduation, out 
to where Mattis was overseeing a job.” 

She stopped speaking and closed her 
eyes; she could hear Tryer’s great voice as 
though he were in the room. 

“Well, now,” he had cried heartily as he 
helped her down from the buggy, “‘if it 
ain’t the college graduate! Don’t have to 
ask how are you, Miss Vic. Pretty as April 
dogwood and sound as a winter apple!” 

There had been something in the grasp 
of his hand and in the bold caress of his 
words, startlingly imaginative, that had 
sent the blood leaping through Vic Teller’s 
veins in little skips and pauses. When War- 
ner Sherborne tried to make love he was 
nothing but a dumb misery; when Tryer 
Mattis, a comparative stranger in spite of 
his benefaction, merely took her hand in 
friendly greeting and told the world at large 
how she looked, she felt drenched in his 
vitality and wanted to gasp as though at 
the impact of a bucket of cold, invigorating 
water. She had laughed in his face for the 
very joy of laughter, even while she won- 
‘dered why she did it. Then he had led her 
out of hearing into the construction shack, 
only to state that that was no place to ar- 
range their business affairs. 

“Look at it!’’ he had shouted. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing! No paper and pen! No desk! Nothing 
but shovels and picks and two cases of dy- 
namite—one in the corner yonder; and the 
other is me.” 

“You a case of dynamite, Mr. Mattis?” 
she had laughed, responsive to the gayety 
in his words. ; 

“Sure, ma’am,” Tryer had replied, smil- 
ing broadly. ‘Slow to burn, but the devil 
to blow up. Show me a rock. Perhaps I 
can’t split it, but I can try.” Then his 
expression had changed suddenly and his 
voice had fallen to a lower key. ‘‘Tell me 
now, what are you traipsing around the 
country for behind a team that ought to be 
plowing this very minute? Why, that 
Warner Sherborne ain’t nothing but a lump 
of marl. He ought to be mashed up and 
spread on his own worn-out fields. Why 
don’t you go buggy riding with a fence post 
and be done with it?” 

“Tryer Mattis,’ said Eunice aloud, 
“called Warner a lump of marl and fence 
post.” 

“He would!” exclaimed the judge, and 
waited. 

He knew that there was more to come, 
that she had scarcely begun to tell her 
story. So absorbed was he in watching her 
face and rare gestures of hand and body 
that he did not realize how seldom she 
spoke. 

“That very day,” she continued in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘fon the way home, War- 
ner said, ‘Vic, I want you should marry 
me. I ain’t got much, but what I got don’t 
include a wife and two children.’”’ 

She was silent for a long while, remember- 
ing the shock of thus learning that Mattis 
was a married man—had been a married 
man since before she first met him. When he 
came that evening Vic Teller had been ready 
for him. He did not drive up to the house, 
but there was nothing surreptitious in the 
manner of his approach from the tavern 
where he had left his team. He entered her 
gate boldly, paused to plunge his face into 
a bush of pungent clipped box, walked up 
the steps and knocked. She opened the door 
and led him into the parlor, a formal room, 
never used. She had had to search long for 
the key with which to unlock it. 

Tryer was a man of quick perceptions. 
He had greeted her with a hearty word and 
a broad smile, but as soon as he had per- 
ceived her cold face and the stilted room into 
which he was shown his demeanor changed 
with a single swift gradation, as the color 
of a chameleon changes to accord with its 
background. With cool deliberation he 
had picked the strongest chair and settled 
into it his spare yet massive frame. 

“You got two good pieces in this room,” 
he remarked. ‘‘The mullioned desk, that’s 
San Domingo mahogany; you can tell it a 
mile by the black hefty look of it: And the 
table is Sheraton—genuine.”’ 

He pronounced ‘‘genuine’’ to rime with 
“columbine,”’ but that was not what had 
startled Vic Teller, nor even the surprising 
content of his words. What startled her 
was the fact that she had not seen him cast 
a single glance around the room, and yet she 
knew positively that he had never before 
entered it. Strange, she had thought, that 
such a man should bother or stoop to lay 
the old, old trap of a mortgage! 

Just there Eunice Sherborne, sitting in 
the kitchen of Rattling Run Fields, heard 
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across the years the echo of } 
ing voice and threw up her } 
shut out the sound: 

“You little bit of pretty 
proud of yourself and what 
out about me, do you want 
inside of your head out loud 
because a man’s married he’s 
see, hear or feel no more. T} 
Why shouldn’t you think it a] 
wooden people in the world? - 
this other thing! You think 
kind that has to buy a mort 
woman. Me? Tryer Mattis? | 
the damned paper here I’d t 
throw it in your face!” Sud 
leaned forward and his hands 
“Stand up!” he had commar 

Searcely knowing what sh 
she did it, Vic Teller had ar 
next instant staggered like an 
launched into deep water. J 
matter? What was happe 
right had Mattis—any man- 
her like that? Why had she, 
too, was on his feet, masterf 
striding toward her. He cay 
arms, lifted her up, crushed 
hers, dropped her and was gor 
door he had called back h 
bring that paper tomorrow n 

Eunice raised her eyes and 
troubled gaze upon the judge 

“She thought what you’ret 
the mortgage until he said, “’ 
the damned paper here I’d t 
throw it in your face.’ Then 
up, kissed her, dropped her an 
She—she didn’t scream. §h 
It. A) 

Judge Alder nodded his h 
but Eunice did not see him. | 
away again, watching Vic Te 
reassured by the light of day 
Warner Sherborne, at whose 
had consistently jeered, and 
lump of marl? Well, marl hi 
enriched dead soil. A fene 
Warner was like a fence post 
submissive, fixed; but more] 
post than the rank and file. . 
handle, whom one would 
where to find. Not like Tr 
married man, a philanderer. 
to be afraid of him—she, a col 
Why, even if he were free—te 
would she want him? Neye 

True to his word, Mattis ¢ 
next night, and Vic had gr 
in the accumulated calm of 
she led him through the 
familiar sitting room, wher 
father had passed so many p 
in unplacid and daring spec 
did it on an impulse; it was 
appeal for the presence at th 
the spirit of the old man, all 
fastly ironic to outer seeming 
table within. Were he alivi 
the whole world could never 

She had not looked at M: 
merely opened the door whe’ 
left him to close it or not as] 
walked before him into the 
Arrived there, he had spoken 
manner: | 

“Well, aren’t we going tos 

At the sound of his voic 
apparently unremembering, 
gone through her frame. She 
instant, controlled the trem(| 
gave him her hand. He held 
closed on hers steadily as t 
her, daring her, to look up. | 
her arm and into the blood o 

Instantly her hard-earned 
shattered into fragments, st 
ning, falling with a deafening 
of thunder. Within her ¥ 
tempest, a conflagration. § 
look up for very shame; 
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passionately against his rot 
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“Vie, honey, don’t you cry 
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: GMC Considers Quality First 


But Price, By Comparison, 
Also Is A Dominating Factor 


Since the first GMC truck was built, 
back in the pioneer days of the indus- 
try, quality has been the first consid- 
eration in GMC manufacture. 


Price always has been a second factor 
—determined only after the truck 
stood completed—and based then 
upon the addition of a reasonable 
and fair profit to the actual cost of 
building. 


Yet, in the years of GMC history, 
price has come to be a dominating 
element in the public approval of 


GMC trucks. Not because of its 
dollar sign value, but because of its 
remarkable modesty in comparison 
with the full measure of enduring 
transportation that is inherent in 
every GMC. 


So today—GMC quality at GMC 
prices has a definite meaning for 
every truck buyer. 


It is a guarantee to the purchaser 
that there is no need to pay more than 
GMC prices for the finest quality of 
truck transportation. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY -— Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


The General Motors Acceptance Corporation Plan provides a 
convenient way to purchase GMC Trucks. Ask about it. 
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DON T GUESS 


Buy the Gat with a 
Double Guarantee 


A Real Christmas 
Gift for Men 


Two 
Pocket 
Coat 


he IN US ee = . 
KNITTED 


SPORT COAT 


HE Thermo double guar- 
antee assures you a virgin 
wool sport coat and protects 
you against 
shoddy. 
Thermo qual- 
ity means a good 
looking, long 


outings 


wearing, shape motoring 
retaining coat Bari 
that will give 2 


office or 


you unusual ser- 
vice and com- 
fort. Ideal for 
wearing at home, in the office, at 
work or play. Can be worn 
under street coat, it is not bulky, 
and is easily washed. 


Worn all the Year "Round 


Made in Scotch Grain and 
heather mixtures, $7.50 to $10.00; 
Vests $5.00. Look for the Thermo 
virgin wool hanger in the neck. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you write us. 

Send for free copy of Booklet 
“Virgin Wool vs. Shoddy,’’ an 
authoritative booklet. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. M, 349 Broadway, New York 


home wear 


7 EG. FP. 
HUDSON. N.Y. l 
baal! - 


EGALEVERBIN WOG 


F for any reason due to faulty workman, 

ship or imperfect materia!, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us anda 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool — not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called ‘‘all wool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac- 
tion is your safeguard. 

THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Hudson New York 


P. S.--Sce other side for washing directions 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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but to feel her weep was terrifying. How 
small she was! How light, yet firm! How 
her warm flesh quivered and writhed be- 
neath his touch! He felt that he was tread- 
ing on something alive, crushing the life 
out of it. 

“‘Vic,”’ he had cried roughly, “come out 
o’ that! I mean it! You come out 0’ 
that!” 

Then, without moving, she had spoken— 
the words so muffled that he could not hear 
what she said. 

“What’s that now? Say it again.’”’ He 
shook her. ‘“‘Say it again.” 

She did; again and again, each repeti- 
tion ending in a trailing, fading, heart- 
rending sob. 

Suddenly Eunice Sherborne’s body col- 
lapsed against the back of the chair, face 
buried, head fallen on her doubled arm. 
There came from her crumpled body a 
terrible hoarse sound, repeated again and 
again, each repetition ending in a heart- 
rending sob: 

“Go away! Go 
away!” 

Judge Alder sprang to his feet and stood 
with clenched hands, staring first at the 
woman and then casting a desperate glance 
of appeal toward the peaceful presence on 
the bed. Not for an instant did he mistake 
that raucous cry as addressed to himself. 
No! Let Tryer Mattis carry that burden. 
But he—Judge Alder—what was he doing 
here? What had he to do with the all but 
translucent body of Warner Sherborne, lin- 
gering like the pale reflection of a flame? 
Or with this hoarse woman, scorching him 
with the memory of her ancient moment of 
despair? 

As though in answer to his question, she 
raised her head and showed him her face. 
He drew back from its revelation with a 
strange tremor and a feeling that he had 
been standing on holy ground, too near the 
burning bush. The realization swept over 
him that she whom he had taken for a 
withered bit of human harness had once 
been a torchbearer of the divine fire, fool- 
ishly, supremely ardent. Even today 
His thought broke with the abruptness of 
the snapping of a pipestem. He could think 


Go away! Go away! 


| of neither youth nor age as he gazed upon 


Eunice Sherborne’s face, stained with tears, 


| illumined from within, ageless as an un- 
| written page, and yet alive, quivering. 


“Did he go?”’ he murmured, and, sud- 
denly remembering the presence on the bed, 
trembled for the answer. What if Warner 
was dead? What right had he, Judge 
Alder, to sit in inquisition on his wife? 
How had he dared ask that question? He 
need not have feared, save for the lapse of 


| his own intelligence, for this woman had 


| her wide open. 


nothing to hide. Something big had riven 
She was disclosed. A 
glimmering reached his brain that there 


| were depths in Eunice Sherborne still un- 
| sounded. 


““Yes,’”’ she answered simply and without 
hesitation. ““Hewentaway; but he had to 
unloose her fingers one by one and force her 
arms from around his neck.” 


x 


HE judge sank into his chair and sat 

with bowed head. He was not visioning 
Tryer Mattis frightened, escaping from 
that passionate embrace, nor thinking of 
the nobility which abasement can assume 
on the lips of awomanin love. His thoughts 
were upon that which had happened to him 
through this same man so many years ago, 
long before Mattis had crossed Vic Teller’s 
path, and he was wondering if only today 
he had come upon the key to that disaster. 
Was this what had come to Elizabeth 
Banning whom himself, young Alder, had 
loved? Had she been swept away from 


| him by some such inner storm as this? Had 


she? Long was the road behind that ques- 
tion, and while he traveled it Eunice sank 
bodily into memory. 

She was back at nineteen years old, wilt- 
ing before Tryer’s gasping acquiescence: 

“Go away? Allright, Vic. I heard you 
now. You don’t have to say it any more. 
Don’t! Do you hear me, Vic? For God’s 
sake, don’t! I tell you I heard you! Ill 
go; but I’ll come back.” 

The dress Vic had worn that night was a 
filmy, simple frock; not a new one, but still 
a favorite. It was white, with a modest 
round yoke and a ruffle of lawn from which 
her slim throat rose like a pillar, crowned 
above with the airy lightness of -her dis- 
ordered hair. She had chosen it deliber- 
ately-because she had hoped it would make 
her appear girlish, unsmirched; for even in 
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her calm security she had felt the need of 
the support of an atmosphere of purity. 
Fully an hour after Tryer’s departure she 
had gone upstairs. Arrived before the 
mirror in her room, flooded with moonlight, 
she had fastened scornful eyes on her reflec- 
tion, and before their merciless inspection 
her body seemed to begin gradually to 
shrivel. In the glass had been the youth of 
Vie Teller; in the withering glance of the 
eyes was the age, and the accusation, of 
generations. 

What had happened to her? She did not 
know; she did not even dare to ask. What- 
ever the power that had ripped her pride 
sobbing from her body, to her it was 
vile. Of a generation still held in absolute 
subjection to the ogres of the mind, she ac- 
cepted it as vile. Behind was all the massed 
tradition of suppression; before her, held 
in the grip of overmastering desire, she saw 


only an abysmal brink. Tryer Mattis had 


not had what he would of her because he 
had been frightened by the violence of her 
surrender. All the more was she defiled. 

What a sight was Vic at nineteen, slim, 
upright and smooth as a young hickory! 
See her face turn white and her full lips set 
in a straight line. See her shudder, draw 
nearer to the glass, and, with her eyes 
buried in their own level reflection, catch 
her dress at the shoulder between thumb 
and finger and begin tearing it off in strips. 
The flimsy material tears easily and it is 
not long before she stands in her plain, 
high-bodiced chemise within a snow-white, 
feathery circle of tatters and raveled lint. She 
gleams for a moment in the moonlight 
like a marble shaft; then crumples at the 
knees, sinking to the floor, to sit cross- 
legged, with her head buried in her arms, 
and weep, not as she had sobbed against 
Tryer’s rough coat, but unashamed, as a 
young girl cries for sorrow alone. 

“Mother! Mother! A married man!” 

To some Vic Teller in a little heap on the 
floor, whiter than the white moonlight, 
telling her trouble to a mother she had never 
known, will seem a pathetic figure; to 
others she will appear merely an unbal- 
anced young woman at the end of a neurotic 
fit 


But in truth she was neither of these 
things; she was something more than both 
of them put together. She was the human 
heart in direct action, before anyone had 
thought of an index file for impulses. 

She was miserably unhappy, terrified; 
but under her unhappiness and terror im- 
measurable forces which today are already 
half forgotten were at work. The traditions 
of her race and church were the least of 
these influences, while the greatest of them 
were certain obsolete traits of the pioneer; 
an assured cleavage between right and 
wrong, for instance. Add fortitude in ab- 
negation, and, above all, a cruel power of 
self-elimination for the protection of the 
tender plant of the secret soul. 

That exposition may sound like Greek to 
the sentimentalist or to the impatient; 
nevertheless, it contains the solid girders of 
the platform from which she was about to 
launch herself into life. It is not a question 
of what any other girl would have done in 
like circumstances and under the whip of 
similar traditions, for though the equation 
of impulses may or may not conform to the 
mathematical rule of the doctrine of com- 
plexes, one truth is written large in the 
annals of the throbbing heart, and that is 
that the equation of character never does. 
Its attitude ever has been and ever shall be, 
“Complexes be damned.” 

It was this illusive and indefinable attri- 
bute which we term character that led Vic 
to issue from her night of torment a straight- 
lipped, cool and determined woman. In a 
manner of speaking, she was stripped— 
stripped of more than the symbolic frock, 
stripped of youth, of college education, of 
all those corollaries and frills which in- 
dividual habit adds to the stark stem of 
what we are. She had discovered her own 
metal; but having discovered it, she did not 
knuckle down under the whip of tradition— 
far from it. She and tradition marched as 
equals, hand in hand. She waited with 
folded hands and fatalistic assurance for 
the coming of Warner Sherborne. He did 
not fail her, either in the hour of his arrival 
or in the steadfastness of his purpose. They 
drove to Salem and were married. 

Eunice looked up to find the judge’s eyes 
fastened on her with deepening intensity. 

“So,” she said, interlacing her fingers and 
dragging on them nervously, “‘she married 
Warner. She—she had to. She was fright- 
eo, But Warner knew she did not love 
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‘say of her girlhood: ‘He 
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Once more the judge no 
He was afraid of her word 
to know that the brief sj 
him from time to time we 
the way and enable his th 
Never again did he wish 


fingers one by one and fo: 
around his neck.”’ That 
have been uttered at all h 
he had asked a question; 
more. p. 
The marriage, which V 
been merely an impregnab] 
between herself and her | 
Tryer Mattis was a bom 
a madman, a maniac so 
strait-jacket of circumsta 
move neither hand nor fi 
value more accurately th; 
of the step she had take 
he know her sudden 
trenched behind marri 
tion, that it seemed to h 
tion the result of a sh 
move. He became infuria 
of any other outlet to h 
closed on the Teller homes 
tents. When all obligatic 
fees paid, Eunice Sherbe 
sum of twelve dollars. 
“Then Tryer Mattis 
said aloud. She raised 
bodiceand drew outa folde 
in paper, incredibly fla 
packets left folded for 
she added, “is the t 
ceived—the same twelve ¢ 
Knowing the stark poy 
Run Fields, and sensing | 
drawn-out struggle to whi 
had been subjected, each : 
notes became to the ju 
tongue. In the face of im 
tations she must have clu 
nificant sum because, to 
insignificant, but vital as t 
a drowning sailor clings in 
limitless sea 


XI 


UNICE arose, went to thi 
a pot of black coffee we 
filled a large cup for the j 
none for herself. Then she 
looked steadfastly toward the 
the bed. The fine feature 
sharply, like a cameo in silh 
did not appear to be lifeless, 
sense that marble is lifeless, 
petuated by the sculptor’s s 
dying image of life. A suggé 
permanence lingered in the e 
Warner. Sherborne; sometl 
which made his widow’s th 
and her eyes harden as she | 
Watching her face, the judg: 
not that it showed hate, fori 
because its expression was 
yet absolutely unreadable acc 
catalogue of known emotions 
calm of apathy, but none of tl 
which apathy implies; it hac 
passion as frigid as the grande’ 
If it were possible for the hi 
nance to make concrete to thee 
a thing as a definition he wo 
that the expression on Eunic 
face symbolized a monumel 
For the first time she seemed | 
scious of him, and as she rest 
without taking her eyes from 
the bed, the judge knew tha 
her thoughts, at least for 
evaded him. 
She was, in fact, retravelin 
She was remembering how wi 
diploma, her scant persona 
packed in the trunk she had 
to college, and a single case 
had driven with Warner 
Rattling Run Fields, which 
ations before him had harbo 
borne lineage. No descriptio 
the bleakness of its prospect 2’ 
the sordidness of its interio 
paradox these very features 
vested to her with the quality 
fitted in with her mood that 
place of refuge should be as sh 
hope within her. ; 
She had hung the diploma 
ened parlor and set about hi 
chanically, but with an expert! 
Warner had inherited what | 
already rack and ruin, all 
itself, built of the red na 
grows more flintlike in its t 
passing century. His dumb 
her had so consumed his t 
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New , Principles in Packard — 
Straight-Eight — 


| 
erformance which lifts the new 
jj Straight-Eight out of any pos 
mmpetition with any other car is 
gilt of new engineering principles. 


fair question, therefore, to ask 
yure of these principles and the 
{:s of performance they give the 
iho seeks the finest in motoring. 


of all, Packard Straight-Eight 
1in design from all other eights. 


lw engineering principles applied 
sconstruction include a scientific 
(tment of power distribution. 
s accomplished by a new com- 
in of cylinders and a new firing 
“nat bring the eight cylinders into 


{2 unit of power. 


} 


tsult is perfect harmony. There is 
lice of power not found in any 
sur or tandem-four. 


halso include a new crankshaft 
twhich gives power smoothness, 


motor rigidity and durability. There 
are nine crankshaft bearings and the 
greatest distance between bearings does 
not exceed 234 inches. 


All complications: of ordinary multi 
cylinder motorsare eliminated and all the 
simplicity of the Single-Six, companion 
car to the Straight-Eight, retained. 


By reason of these new ideas the power 
unit weighs 350 pounds less than that 
of the Twin-Six and it is possible to 


Bear in mind that the new Packard Straight- 
Eight has a score of important features that 
make it the greatest of all Packards. When you 
examine it note these: the exclusive Packard 
Four-Wheel Brakes; the exclusive Packard 
Fuelizer which speeds up acceleration, reduces 


the warming-up period and contributes to, 
fuel economy; a steering gear with the min- 
imum of friction and which automatically 
straightens the car out of a turn; a three-fold 
lighting system; completeness of equipment. 


"hat They Are and What They Mean 


make the unqualified statement that— 


Never before has there been a motor 
of such perfect co-ordination of all 
reciprocating and rotating parts. 


The effect of these new ideas of design 


on the power flow is nothing short of 


magical. It must be experienced to be 
understood. Were we to attempt to 
describe it we could compare it only 
to the flow of an electric current. 


Combined with this truly indescribable 
smoothness is an equally remarkable 
flexibility and ease of control. 


The Straight-Eight has been three 
years in development and is based on 
Packard’s 24 years of experience. 


Whether or not you have previously 
been conscious of Packard’s leader- 
ship in design, you cannot sense the 
great advance which has been made 
in motor cars until you have rid- 


den in the Packard Straight-Eight. 


_ PACKARD 
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for Everybody 
VERYONE loves good looking 


hosiery—no one can have too 
many pairs—particularly of perfect fit- 
ting CADETS that hold such a long 
life of enduring loveliness. The special 
CADET process of scientific strengthen- 
ing and reinforcing combines exceptional 
durability with the perfect fit and beauti- 
ful quality of fine workmanship and 
materials. 


For Women: 
CADET ¥ 960. ALL SILK stock- 
ings, Exquisite, Full-fashioned, all 
colors. 
CADET # 920. PURE SILK, lisle 
top, Full-fashioned, all colors. Two 
pairs will wear six months! 

For Men: 
CADET ¥* goo. PURE SILK, perfect 
fitting and hole-resisting. All colors. 


For Children: 


CADET # Jz. REINFORCED 
KNEE, fine-ribbed, fast color. 
GUARANTEED. 


CADET # 1130 and # 1140. PURE 
SILK, fibre filled. Full and 34 length. 


Good dealers almost everywhere 
sell CADET HOSIERY. If yours 
does not, write for the name of 
the CADET Dealer nearest you. 


Write today for our free booklets — 
“Style Starts with Stockings” and 
** Sturdy Stockings for Boys and Girls”’ 


Originated, Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
CADET KNITTING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also Makers of Worsted, Wool, and Silk Sweaters 
for Men, Women and Children 


SCIENTIFICALLY STRENGTHENED 
and REINFORCED 


The Cadet 
Label’on Ho- 
siery assures 
beauty and 
durability at 
a reasonable 
price. Ask for 
Cadet by name 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
that he had neglected even the common 
decencies of the chores of daily life, to say 
nothing of the crying needs of the farm. 
The suddenness with which he had won his 
bride had given him no chance for prepa- 
ration. As a result, the young couple were 
plunged from the heights of two dreams, 
strongly diversified, straight into the welter 
of the lowest forms of toil. Eunice in the 
house and chicken run, Warner in the barns 
and pigpen, started in to get rid of filth. 
Fences to mend was the order of their days. 

It is difficult to say just when she began 
to discover that Warner Sherborne had 
other qualities than the inanimate anchor- 
age and submission of a fence post. True to 
his generation and environment, it never 
entered his head to make love to his wife in 
the sense of courting after marriage. To 
him, as to millions of others of his time, 
marriage was not yet a beginning so much 
as a terminating period. Like the rites of 
accretion to certain African tribes, it marked 
the slamming of the door on freedom. It 
was a culminating act beyond which two 
people entered, not upon initiation but 
into a fixed condition. With this attitude 
Eunice had had no quarrel whatsoever; she 
gloried in it. To have had Warner suing for 
her favors or appealing to that intimate 
tenderness which is the immortal crown on 
human affection would have driven her 
mad. 

Her slow discoveries as to his character 
were quite other than this. At first the 
bodies of both of them were so completely 
drained of vitality by each day’s unadorned 
labor that the mind had no chance either 
for thought or expression. Warner was in- 
nately unselfish. He did everything pos- 
sible to lighten her burden so automatically 
that his unselfishness lost the meaning it 
might otherwise have carried and passed 
virtually unnoticed. That it should have 
done so is natural, for it lacked the personal 
touch of an intentional gift. In addition to 
helping. her in little ways, generally after 
dark, he worked daily from the rising to the 


| setting of the sun with a perseverance that 


was uncanny. He even plowed occasionally 
by lantern light. 

This faculty for unremitting labor had 
begun to wear on her in spite of the fact 
that she worked almost as continuously as 
he. What? Never sit down at ease? Never 
linger to watch a sunset? Never save 
enough strength for five minutes of leisurely 
talk before banking the fire and putting 
out the light? Never read? Bury the mind 
forever beneath the rubble of incessant 
occupation? The conviction, gradually at- 
tained, that unceasing labor was a constit- 
uent element in Warner’s make-up formed 
the first of her series of discoveries as to his 
character. And the second illumination 
was allied unto it; for all Warner’s auto- 
matic thoughtfulness, he took it for granted 
that Eunice should work her slim fingers 
to the bone. 

As time wore on she suffered a reaction; 
her mentality clamored for an appeal to 
intelligence. What if she wasn’t a school- 
teacher? Was there any law against War- 
ner Sherborne’s wife using her brain? In 
the dead Sherbornes’ sparse library she 
found an old book on the treatment of the 
soil and a few bulletins of later date. She 
read them avidly and emerged with only one 
gleam of comfort: marl was a revivifier of 
the soil. She had known that before; had 
not Tryer Mattis likened Warner to a lump 
of marl? A wan flush spread over her face; 
it was actually the first time she had thought 
of Mattis since her marriage. But even 
before his advent the opened-faced marl 
quarries of neighboring creeks had been 
familiar to her childhood. Marl in that re- 
gion was not expensive to those who would 
haul it for themselves; it could be had 
almost for the asking. 

She approached Warner and made her 
suggestion. He gave her a look she would 
never forget, and yet it was well-nigh inde- 
scribable. It was the look of a dog on a 
treadmill, waiting for the refilling of the 
churn. It neither enthused nor denied. 
Without a word he got the warped wagon 
and hauled load after load of marl. He 
hauled marl and hauled mar! until Eunice, 
hindered in her work by standing in the 
window against her will to watch for the 
heads of the straining horses appear over 
the rise from the hollow of Rattling Run, 
dashed out hatless with outstretched hand 
to ery, “Stop, Warner, I can’t stand it! 
Don’t bring any more marl! Don’t!’ 

Any other farmer would have thrown a 
clod at her head, thinking that she was 
joking or had gone crazy; but not so 
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Warner. He knew what was happening to 
her; he did not understand, but he knew. 
She was beginning to learn the meaning of 
his look, of the look of the dog on a tread- 
mill—a meaning which he could never hope 
to put into words. Work and Rattling Run 
Fields were not allies. Rattling Run Fields 
ate work, devoured work. Rattling Run 
Fields produced in return only one har- 
vest—the harvest of more work. Here 
barren labor by some extraordinary contor- 
tion of hidden forces became its own end. 

When Eunice began to catch a glimmer- 
ing of this amazing truth she gasped, and 
then almost laughed aloud. Work was 
meant to pay in cash; even the Bible had 
recorded the right of a laborer to his hire. 
It was inconceivable that such efforts as she 
and Warner were daily putting forth should 
not produce, almost anywhere else, more 
than a living wage. Promptly she went to 
him with her second suggestion: 

““Warner, this place will never pay. Even 
the marl doesn’t seem to be doing much 
good. We have had just one thing of Rat- 
tling Run Fields—it has taught us how to 
work. Let’s try working somewhere where 
it will pay. Advertise the place; sell it.” 

Within the next half hour, the next year, 
the next decade, she made the discovery 
in regard to Warner Sherborne which was 
destined to blind her forever to any other 
faults or virtues he might possess. She did 
not uncover it all at once, because it was 
too huge, too inconceivable, too overpower- 
ing for immediate absorption. It was the 
discovery that he was not a submissive 
fence post, but a rock embedded for all 
time in the very bowels of the soil. At 
first it astonished her that she could not 
shake him. Later she was to laugh at her- 
self derisively, not aloud, but deep within 
where laughter hurts, for having thought 
she could shake that which such elemental 
forces as poverty, hunger, death of one’s 
own flesh and blood, and the loss of love and 
companionship could not budge so much as 
an inch. 

“Advertise the place,’ she repeated. 
“Sell it.”’ 

Warner’s eyes met hers for a startled in- 
stant, and then wandered vaguely. By the 
movement of his Adam’s apple, prominent 
because his frame had grown so gaunt, she 
could see that he swallowed twice before he 
answered. 

“We ain’t got no call, Vic, to sell the 
land.” 

There was something in his tone which 
made it different from any speech he had 
ever before uttered. She puzzled over it, 
and for the moment let the matter drop. 
But the time was to come when, after 


several repetitions, that quiet announce- 


ment, “We ain’t got no call, Vic, to sell the 
land,’’ was to assume in her ears terrify- 
ing proportions, more ponderous, more 
ominous, than are the anathema and ex- 
communication of the infallible pope to the 
faithful. 

In the meantime day followed day on 
the swift wings which only routine can lend 
to time. The first toiling week of married 
life, seen over the shoulder, became a speck 
in recollection; the first month a shrunken 
inoment. Almost a year went by before an 
event occurred which raised an unforget- 
able landmark amid the even flood of 
hours; she became aware that she was 
going to bear a child. Her first feeling was 
one of anger and shame, for what cause let 
those who know answer. But there followed 
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woman, took root within. 
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he could not help but know, 
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fashion some tiny garment 
terials of some of her former 
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Three and four times a day 
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they were in? She had not 
a forgiving man. Then the 
the sheer fact that there ha 
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threw up her head and 
much?” 

“He had no call to mak 
swered Warner, his eyes 2 
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In her ignorance, diet 
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Buick 
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Chevrolet 
Durant 4 
Columbia 
Stutz 


With dependable Champion Spark Plugs in every 
cylinder, your car will start easier in cold weather. 


Of course, your carburetor should be properly 
adjusted to provide a richer mixture for the 
winter. 


But even if this is done, it is often hard to secure 
proper combustion at once after your engine has 
| been subjected to continued cold. 


Dodge Brothers 
Willys-Knight 


Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 
for your protection 


No. 1 


for 
Maxivell 
Studebaker 
Locomobile 


Champions Make Starting Easier 
in Cold Weather 


starting done away with, but there is a pronounced 
saving in gasoline and oil. 


So make certain of easier starting this winter by 
installing Champions—by the full set. They will 
give greater power and speed and improved all- 
around performance. 


More than 65 per cent of all spark plugs made 
are Champions. Six out of every ten cars you see 
on the streets have Champions in their cylinders. 


Ae Because the semi-petticoat design of the Cham- J 4 
} pion insulator reduces fouling to an absolute Champion has won this place of pronounced 
ON minimum, Champion Spark Plugs always deliver preference because it is a better spark plug. It is 


a full spark at the firing points. 


Not only is the annoyance and delay of slow 


better because of its core of wonderful sillimanite 
—the finest insulator that ceramic science has 


f wee This greatly aids combustion, even where the yet produced. 

“teks pein’ mgerccedingly | Cold eames + oe Every day thousands of motorists are turning to 
Ors. easier to start. : ‘ : , 
ie Champions. You too will enjoy greater motoring 
Sor 


satisfaction if you install a full set of Champions. 
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You will know the genuine Champions by the Double-Ribbed core. A type and 
size for every engine. Champion X is 60 cents and the Blue Box Line 75 
cents. (Canadian prices 75 and 85 cents). Sold by more than 70,000 dealers 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Piug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


AM 


| Dependable 
for Every Engine 


The 
CHRISTMAS 
KIT 


Dependable Champions in a durable 
Champion Service Kit packed in an at- 
tractive holiday box make anexceeding ly 
practical Christmas gift. 


Dealers—Make certain you have 
vour Champion Christmas boxes and 
display material. Ask your jobber. 


When you move’ ‘.)’ 


insure your furniture 


in the Hartford 


Insurance that covers household goods 
in transit is another form of protection 
offered by the Hartford. 

Whenever and wherever you face the 
danger of a loss, there is a Hartford 
policy to protect you. Hartford protec- 
tion is complete protection. For more 
than a century the Hartford has promptly 
paid every honest loss of its policyholders. 

Consult your Hartford Agent. He 
can offer an astonishing number of ways 
to relieve you of worry and recompense 
you when losses come. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INS DRANG COs 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically 
every form of insurance except life. 
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FOUND a boy sitting beside the trail to 

Metcalf one afternoon a few years ago. 

He was sitting on a big blanket roll, and 
beside him was a suitcase. He had a .30-30 
carbine repeater, a hunting knife with a 
ten-inch blade, and a .45-caliber revolver. 
He was eating cookies and bologna without 
much relish. I’d noticed his tracks in the 
soft woods trail, and wondered at the way 
he slipped and slewed around. 

He stopped eating to meet me with his 
steadfast, unflinching gaze, for he was back 
in the big woods where men must be men. 
He was a nice-looking youngster, but just 
an ignorant city boy in a lot worse fix than 
he realized. I sat down, resting my elm- 
splint pack basket on a log. 

“Seen any deer?” I asked. 

“No; sir.” 

“No bears?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You jumped a nice buck back on the 
ridge there,’ I told him. ‘“‘And that rotten 
log was all tore up by a bear and her cub, 
probably this morning.” 

“Really!’’ he exclaimed, all on fire. 

Right then, on our hands and knees, I 
showed him claw and pad marks, tracks 
andsigns. I showed him the tracks leading 


| away across the hardwood, from the.ant 
nest to the beechnuts on the ground. Then 


I rigged his suitcase straps and some cotton 


| trot line into pack straps, and put his 


blanket, suitcase and paper bags of grub on 
his back proper. He watched me without 
aword. With rifle in one hand, revolver in 
its holster and knife in its sheath, he fol- 
lowed me to Metcalf, and over to Indian 
River Valley, where I had a hidden log 
trap-line cabin. 

He said his name was Hunter Cal. He 
lived in New York, but lately he had gone 
on his own. In fact, he had left home 
Saturday morning, and this was Wednes- 
day night. Luck had been with him. He 
had struck a mail carrier, who set him down 
at the Wilmurt Lake road, and he had fol- 
lowed it to the club camp, and some fool 
there had headed him into the big woods 
on the Metcalf Lake trail. I hate to think 
what would have happened to that boy, ten 
miles back in the woods beyond the end of 
the trail, with no camp, no matches, no 
woodcraft—nothing but the longing in a 
boy’s heart to be a trapper for his living, 
and a hunter for sport. 

He was tired, but carried in armfuls of 
wood I split for the fireplace. He brought 
water from the spring, while I mixed up 
flapjacks and sliced venison I had hung up 
before I went out. I put him right to work, 
so he would know what a trapper must do. 
Heslept that night rolled in his own blanket. 
He was dead tired, and I let him sleep till 


breakfast was ready, just before sunrise. 


Cal Gets Homesick 


Next day I took him over my line, around 
the head of Indian River Flow, over the top 
of Spruce Lake Mountain, and down to 
camp again. I told him why I had set 
every trap in exactly that place, for mink 
on brooks, and marten on the top of the 
mountain, and fisher on the side of the 
mountain on the runways, and for otter at 
Sol Carnahan’s old dam and down below 
at the mouths of two brooks. I baited the 
cubbies, but it was a week too early to set 
the traps, and after that fourteen miles the 
boy dragged his toes back to camp. But 
he carried in wood and brought fresh water 
without my saying anything. And he 
stood by, watching every move I made. I 
let him flip a cooked flapjack to learn how. 
He practiced fifteen minutes, and then he 
fried his own flapjacks; it wasn’t a week 
before he could turn a panful of venison 
steaks with one twitch of his wrist as well 
as I could do it. 

He was a fine boy, sixteen years old, and 
bright. He showed his grit the first night, 
when he was tired, worried, and learned 
that camping is hard work after an all-day 
tramp in the woods. His name was Cal, 
and not Hunter Cal. He was surprised 
when he found I carried a .22-caliber re- 
peater, and that I shot such small things 
as red squirrels, blue jays, whisky jacks, and 
even chipmunks for bait. 

He had practiced shooting a .22 himself, 
in shooting galleries on the Bowery and 
along Third Avenue, but till he saw my .22 
he was ashamed of such popgun experience. 
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By Jina Smiley 


He didn’t know how to load his carbine, 
and I showed him the best I knew how. I 
made him leave it in camp, though, the 
first few days, because I was afraid of his 
inexperience. I started him shooting red 
squirrels with the .22, though, and if he used 
more cartridges, he saved me quite a lot of 
bother getting the game bait. 

He had a hundred .30-30 soft-nose and 
forty hard-nose cartridges for his rifle. I 
had him shoot it four times each day, be- 
sides the .22-caliber practice. It was six 
days before he began to worry much about 
the folks back home. I didn’t say a word, 
nor hint anything. 

One day he said, ‘‘ Mr. Smiley, I’m afraid 
my mother’ll be worrying a lot about me!”’ 

“Probably,’”’ I admitted. 

“T’d better get word to her.” 

“You sure had!”’ “ 

He looked around the camp, which was 
on White Mink Brook, asI call it. He had 
been with me over a hundred miles on my 
lines and loops. He had crossed only two 
or three old woods roads. He knew, now, 
which was north, and had some inklings as 
to woodcraft, but he did not know how to 
get out of the woods, nor where he was ex- 
cept as to meaningless names, and he did 
know that hunting, trapping, camping and 
going in the woods meant knowing thou- 
sands of things. He had learned fast, at that. 


A Fourteen-Year:Old Tramp 


“T don’t know how to send word,”’ he 
admitted at last, “nor where to go.” 

“We'll go out day after tomorrow,” I 
promised him, and the next day I took him 
hunting. He had seen deer every day, but 
I held his horses, so he would realize that 
we mustn’t kill game we couldn’t use. 

About nine o’clock the next morning, on 
a long spruce knoll, he saw a deer standing 
broadside six rods away. He aimed and 
fired, and then I let him try to find what 
he had hit. That, I think, was his biggest 
surprise, for the deer, though hit in the 
shoulders, ran two hundred yards, and I 
made the boy at last follow the tracks on 
his hands and knees, one by one. He found 
his four-point buck himself. Then I made 
him butcher the carcass, and together we 
carried the hide, saddles, head and all down 
to Wilmurt, and he found fifty pounds was 
a big load to lug. 

I hired a rig to drive him down to the 
telegraph office, and the following day both 
father and mother arrived on the first train. 
Cal had had a pretty hard time at school, 
especially the previous winter. The man 
was pretty cross, but we two went for a 
walk and I told him exactly what had hap- 
pened. 

“T don’t know where Cal would have 
wound up if I hadn’t found him that after- 
noon,’’ I told him, “‘but he would have had 
a bad time.”’ 

“As itis he has had nothing but a picnic, 
while we worried our lives out trying to 
find him!” the father said. 

They took Cal home, but his father 
bought an old farm up here afterwards. 
The boy married ten years ago, and his 
two boys are never going to run away to be 
trappers and hunters, because they know 
the woods too well. One hates to see any- 
thing shot, but makes photographs with his 
own little camera. And they both can make 
a camp out of a pup tent or waterproofed 
canvas tarpaulin. 

About the toughest boy I ever saw came 
up the West Canada about 1893. He was 
barefooted, ragged, dirty, sullen and mean. 
He was just a tramp boy, fourteen years 
old. He was hard, too, cold with the grim- 
ness of hand-picking his living, meal to 
meal, friendless and homeless. I saw him 
picking and gulping down blackberries just 
below my place. He was starved, accord- 
ing to his gestures, so I hailed him. 

He turned, crouching, his lips twitching 
as he sized me up. He thought I objected 
to his taking the wild berries, the most 
delicious fruit he had ever tasted. I told 
him they were wild berries, belonging to 
anyone who picked them. He didn’t be- 
lieve me. He suspected a trap, but by and 
by he came to the house. I fed him some 
partridge potpie, with lots of dumplings 
and gravy. He would stop, staring at the 


full plate as though he didy 
either. a | 
I made him take a bath: 
him to bed in a bunk fille 
boughs; and asI had some 
and other jobs to do, I had’ 
about six weeks before I hac 
woods on my trap line, f 
down. He worked, doing go; 
time! He cut my winter w 
cords, and then I took himy 
They took him on for lobh 
worked all winter, at ten d 
and board. He bought soi 
and other things, and in th 
made two dollars a day. 
He stuck to the log-cam 
years. He loved the wood, 
to swing an ax, drive team, 
and to shoot. The last year} 
was meat hunter for the 
a lot of deer. I saw hime 
while. I never saw a hue 
the way his did. It smoot 
He wasn’t afraid nor hungry 
more. : 
“Jim,” he said that 
camps, ‘I’ve killed fifty-fo 
and I’m sick of butcher 
Outen ; e 
He went down into tl 
worked two years as farm } 
a girl as big and husky a 
married him. He bought a 
they paid it all off in ten ye 
a six-cylinder car now, has} 
truck and a lot of fine cattle, 
I wonder what instinct dro: 
out of the city streets into | 
country. Seems just as thc 
the woods to sweeten him1 
year he comes away back i 
few days with his family, lea 
to look after the milk and t} 
taught him how to read, w 
but the woods made him wz 
The way things are, if afk 
the woods he can’t make mu 
But if a boy wants the woc 
have them while he needs tl 
spell of three or four years 
life when he is hungry for th 
when that fit is on he’s lig 
break. Quite a few show ' 
rondacks, running away evé 
now than ever on account 
giving them long rides. Th 
camps, hunters’ camps a 
settlements. But mostly t 
in some town down in the 
or before they have half a 
what they seek and need. 


Why Boys Leave 


I remember my own drez 
a regular education, but ni 
wanted to be tall and han 
right up in white collar, cuf 
spruce clothes. But when 
put those things on I felt 
looked. But every onceina 
longing comes back. Lotso 
do what I wanted to do, gett 
system. ; 
I was a lone trapper fro’ 
through to Jones Lake and 
Canada lakes when I was si! 
I shot one wolf that winte 
luck in after years to ki 
panthers. But I was nev 
wanted big country, and af 
I still hankered for Out We: 
went Out West and satisfiec 
Sometimes I wonder wha’ 
would have made for me if I 
a few years in the city as W 
in the country. The boys W 
the country, or to the city, 
to broaden themselves to | 
ter, more capable boys. * 
strengthen themselves with 
new abilities. , 
And so when I read or hi 
boy running away from h( 
hunt, or to be a city chap a 


more capable man if someb 
me asa boy to get a whack at 
and learning and abilities . 
and which I might have a 
of encouragement. 


vers and di- 
answered by 


nee week. 


your thea- 
nnot answer 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 


tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 


N. Y. C. 


AT DID the congregation 

when asked to become 
yie-extras? With a hearty 
e hundred and eighty-five 
fethe Rev. Dr. H. C. Cul- 
lock at the Plymouth Con- 

Church, Twenty-first and 
treets, Los Angeles, donned 
it and for three whole days 
ervices before the cameras 
Booth Tarkington’s new 
|isunderstood.’’ And when 
over they donated their 
»cks’’ to the church’s mission 


derstood’’ is young Ben 
3 latest, produced by J. K. 
‘and directed by William 


‘Oritics Capitulate 


1Y-DUMPTY, who sat on 
all, never fell half as hard 
jaard-boiled eggs for ‘‘Flam- 
’—said hard-boiled eggs 
aber of First National’s 
pstafl who see all picturcs 
jy they leave the studio 
Jritical, caustic or congratu- 
/ment, as each production de- 
fney’re tougher than news- 
es to please. “And yet in 
ws of ‘Flaming Youth” I 


\ Moore is magnificent. She 
provocative, enticing, yet 
'e imnocence, candor and 
‘a of youth.”’—L. D. 


‘st depiction of an important 
‘| merican life yet brought to 
| The appeal is in the glitter 
jn of intense scenes and in 


iH 


il portrayal of a big prob- 


¢endous surprise to me and 
will be to the public who 
| ecting ‘just another of those 
jiz-life films.’’’—M. T. 

7 other critics reported in 
+1 and incidentally with such 
iis as a press-agent couldn’t 
Jse. Which says much for 
Youth.” 


Bick Oxen” in January 


| OXEN” starts the New 
a) Aptly so. Frank Lloyd 
lied his 
(of the 
Atherton 
aturing 
(iffth and 
oe 
qundreds 
mnt thea- 
arranged 
fit during 


a 


1 
ine 


“Jealous 
ands’’es- 
itself as 
popular 
‘ntertain- 
|}aurice 
is filming Wil- 


Above: — Sir Hall 


Woman on the Jury 


ONDER who we'll see in the 

film version of ‘‘The Woman on 
the Jury’’? That’s the new Broadway 
dramatic hit, and there’s a wonderful 
chance for somebody in the part of 
the wife who, empanelled with her 
own husband on a murder-trial jury, 
has to bare her own past to save the 
woman in the case. The plot is 
the season’s strongest. 


ANTED—A temporary husband, 

preferably a feeble old gentleman 
guaranteed to die conveniently, and 
leave me duly qualified heiress to my 
aunt’s millions. 


N° paper carried that advertisement, 
but it just about expresses Blanche 
Ingram’s matrimonial requirements. 
She simply must marry within twenty- 
four hours to inherit a fortune. The 
only eligible barred by the will is the 
man she is really engaged to. At his 


suggestion, she decides to unite herself, 


to the oldest inmate of a sanitarium, 
but between the hour of proposal and 
hour of marriage extraordinary 
changes take place. And when wed- 
ding bells ring out Blanche finds her- 
self firmly wedded to a hale and 
hearty young stranger named Tom 


UNWELCOME HUSBANDS NEVER DIE— 


—nor will they fade away. Sylvia Breamer, Tully Marshall 
and Owen Moore spread humor in “Her Temporary Hus- 
band,” the story of a marriage that “‘took’”’ too well. 


Sylvia Breamer’s 
beauty radiantly re- 
vealed in coming 
season’s styles in 
“Her Temporary 
Husband.” 


Burton, who looks as though he will 
live forever and ever. 


Such is the start of her troubles— 
and of Burton’s. With the old man’s 
whiskers he has inherited a dozen ene- 
mies who pursue with pistol, knife and 
poison. The rest is riot and a grand 
gnashing of the fiance’s teeth. 


Made for merriment, ‘‘Her Tempo- 
rary Husband” represents a forward 
step in comedy production, in that it 
manifests the same size of sets and 
detail of construction as are associated 
only with dramatic specials. Through 
these scenes of underworld and upper, 
run Owen Moore, Sylvia Breamer, 
Sidney Chaplin, Tully Marshall and 
half-a-dozen other comedy favorites. 
A surprising crew! 

John McDermott directed. 


Above: —One of 


and art of the screen. 


So Say All of Us 
°F YONJOLA’ lends itself dra- 


matically to the screen un- 
der the management of a good 
director and a clever cast,’’ 
writes the critical Mae Tinee in 
the Chicago Tribune. “Anna Q. 
Nilsson as a boy makes a sur- 
prisingly convincing one. As a 
woman she is lovely. The scenery 
and photography are fine, and 
the story unfolds naturally with 
reason and punch behind the 
plot. Hope you enjoy ‘Ponjola’ 
as much as I did.” 


Have You Seen These? 


“FLAMING YouTtH,”’ featuring 
Colleen Moore.—Warner Fa- 
bian’s sensation among novels 
presented as an equal sensation 
among motion pictures. 
“JEALOUS HUSBANDS.’’—A 
Maurice Tourneur production 
just as original in straight dra- 
matic fields as were ‘‘The Brass 
Bottle’? and “‘The Isle of Lost 
Ships”? in spectacular novelty. Jeal- 
ousy as the breeder of despair 
provides thematic material for splendid 
entertainment, in which Jane Novak, 
Earle Williams, Ben Alexander and 
Bull Montana are seen to advantage. 


‘“LORD OF THUNDERGATE.’’—Wherein 
an American masquerades as a Chinese 
lord and finds he has ‘“‘inherited”’ a 
strange white girl as wife, and ven- 
geance startlingly Oriental. Owen 
Moore excellent in both Chinese and 
American characterizations, supported 
by Sylvia Breamer, Virginia Brown 
Faire, Tully Marshall and Robert Mc- 
Kim. See this for speedy action, color 
and screen amusement with a _ big 
difference. 


“THe Bap MAN,” with Holbrook 
Blinn.—Edwin Carewe presents Porter 
Emerson Browne’s play with all the 
humor that made it a stage hit. Sup- 
porting Mr. Blinn are Enid Bennett, 
Jack Mulhall, Harry Myers, Walter 
McGrail and Charles Sellon, who ex- 
tract the utmost laughter and thrill, 
particularly the former—long, long 
laughs. 

“THE AGE OF DE- 
sIRE.’’—The picture 
of mother-memory 
and an unwanted 
son told with all the 
human appeal that 
made ‘* Humor- 
esque’? and ‘‘Chil- 
dren of Dust’’ what 
they were. A Frank 
Borzage production 
having Mary Phil- 
bin, William Col- 
lier, Jr., and Myrtle 
Stedman as fea- 
tured players. 


“PONJOLA.’’—Cyn- 
thia Stockley’s 
‘best-seller’ faith- 
fully transferred to 
the screen. African veldts, 


y Pelley’s ‘‘ Tor- 
th Owen Moore 
« Love. 


*  * 


this up as a rec- 
Colleen Moore, 


, Mary Carr, 
Nilsson, Russell 
June Elvidge, 
2n, Clara Bow, 
asse and Charles 
very one of 
ears in ‘‘The 
ngel,’’ now in 


Caine’s ‘The Eter- 
nal City,’ as pro- 
duced by George 
Fitzmaurice, re- 
veals dramatic 
force and scenic 
magnificence. Here 
Barbara La Marr is 
seen as Roma, Bert 
Lytell as Rossi and 
Lionel Barrymore 
as Bonelli. 


Right: — Moments 
of heart interest as 
interpreted by Jane 
Novak, Earle Wil- 
liams and Ben 
Alexander, punc- 
tuate the thrill of 
‘Jealous Hus- 
bands.”’ 


the year’s finest per- 
formances is given 
by Colleen Moore 
in ‘‘Flaming Youth” 
here seen with 
Elliott Dexter and 
Milton Sills. 


Left: — Surprising 
entertainment to 
look forward to in 
“Black Oxen,”’ the 
drama of rejuvena- 
tion. Characters 
most people have 
read about and 
want to see aré 
Corinne Griffith as 
Countess Zattiany, 
and Alan Hale as 
Prince Hohenhau- 
er. 


Anna Q. Nilsson in a male 
role, James Kirkwood, make 
fine attractions. 

“THE WANTERS’’— Most 
of us mirrored by John M. 
Stahl in picturizing Marie 
Prevost as the lady’s maid 
who becomes a lady—or 
tries to, and seeks a desper- 
ate way out when a “good 
marriage’’ has an unex- 
pected aftermath. Robert 
Ellis is seen with Miss Pre- 
vost at the head of a typical 
Stahl cast. 

—John Lincoln. 
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HEN we say “I'll 

try anything once” 
it is a sign that our minds 
are not shut to improve- 
ments. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men have found 
new body freedom in the 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


Knit to fit withouta button, 
this garment gives a hither- 
to unrealized comfort. Its 
construction eliminates the 
necessity of buttons and 
endless repairing and but- 
ton replacement forever. 
In a full range of styles and 
sizes you will find just the 
right suit at the right price 
foryou. At leading dealers’ 
everywhere. 


HATCH WAY is made in a com- 
plete line of medium and heavy 
weight suits in cotton, worsted, 
wool and mercerized fabrics to 
suit every taste and purse. On sale 
at most good dealers’. If you have 
any difficulty in getting just the 
style you want, we shall be glad to 
see that you are supplied, delivery 
free anywhere inthe United States. 
In ordering please state size and 
enclose remittance to our mill at 
Albany. A beautiful catalogue 
illustrating the complete line of 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in 
both winter and summer weights 
sent free on request. 


Men’s suits 


$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00. 


Boys’ suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines in Canada. 
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THE CHESTER CONCESSION 


All this was bad enough. Far worse was 
the succession of wars, heralded by a revo- 
lution, which lasted practically from 1912 
until 1922. 

Because he was unable to manage the 
project single-handed, Admiral Chester en- 
listed the Canadian interests which now 
own the majority of stock in the Ottoman 
American Development Company, to which 
the concession was officially granted. In 
order to maintain the concern nominally 
as an American institution, 51 per cent of 
the stock has been turned over to a voting 
trust to be voted by a group composed of 
Major General George W. Goethals, Rear 
Admiral H. H. Rousseau, of the Depart- 
ment of Yards and Docks of the United 
States Navy, and Frederick S. Blackall, a 
Rhode Island manufacturer. The arbitra- 
tors to whom the muddle over control was 
referred awarded Admiral Chester $300,000 
and 10 per cent of the profits. 

Since we are interested only in the larger 
aspects of the enterprise, the important 
fact to be pointed out is that after all his 
years of struggling to obtain this concession 
Admiral Chester’s authority has practically 
ceased, and with it, unhappily, the Amer- 
ican control, despite the voting trust, for it 
expires in four years. 

If the project by any chance should suc- 
ceed, even then it will not be what it set 
out to be— namely, a 100 per cent American 
proposition. 

If the Chester project is anything but an 
out-and-out American undertaking, our as- 
pirations in Turkey will have a definite 
setback. Kemal Pasha himself told me 
that his government regards the grant as a 
tribute of confidence and hope in the 
American people. 

When I[ had my first interview with Rauf 
Bey, then the premier, at Angora, the con- 
cession row at home was at its worst and 
there seemed little likelihood that the com- 
pany would qualify. He warned me that 
American prestige in Turkey depended on 
the Chester people making good, and added: 
“‘Tf they would only send over two engineers 
and turn over two spadefuls of earth, 
so as to stave off default, it would mean 
something.’”’ Such has been the Turkish 
hope of American consummation. 

Moreover, in the mind of nearly every 
Anatolian peasant and shopkeeper—and I 
have talked to scores of them—the Chester 
concession is synonymous with the Amer- 
ican Government. They cannot understand 
how it can be a matter for private individu- 
als. They have such implicit confidence in 
it that they believe it means railroad sidings 
in their back yards within a few months. 
Turkish Government officials are unable to 
comprehend how the enterprise has fallen 
in such troubled waters. Now you can un- 
derstand why the whole episode is so dis- 
couraging to Americans in Turkey, and to 
those who want to do business there. 


Practical Difficulties 


If the Ottoman American Development 
Company finally gets started it is unfortu- 
nately booked for more obstacles. Its 
principal railway project—the line from 
Samsun, a port on the Black Sea, southeast 
to Sivas, and the first in order of construc- 
tion—presents possibilities for interna- 
tional complication. In 19138 the French 
made the Turks a loan of 800,000,000 francs 
with the understanding that they had these 
construction rights. When the Great War 
began only part of the loan had been paid 
and very little work done by the French. As 
soon as the Chester concession was pro- 
posed in its present form France immedi- 
ately made objection, claiming prior lien on 
the Samsun-Sivas right of way. The Turks 
offered to make reimbursement and went 
ahead withthe Chesterratification. France, 
however, is not satisfied and is not likely to 
surrender. Moreover, there is a long gap 
between a Turkish national promise to pay 
and the payment. 

Some years before the war the Turks 
entered into a contract through the Na- 
tional Bank of Turkey, which is a British 
institution organized by the late Sir Ernest 
Cassel, who was King Edward’s banker, to 
construct the ports of Samsun and Treb- 
izond. Since the Chester project calls for 
the creation of a modern harbor at Samsun, 
a difference is likely to develop on this 
score. 

Far more serious is the loss which will 
come to the Chester concessionaires by 
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(Continued from Page 18) 


reason of their inevitable inability to main- 
tain the Mosul oil rights. At this point we 
touch the heart of the international petro- 
leum controversy, which has a distinct 
interest for America. 

When the Germans were at the high tide 
of their economic favor in Turkey they 
secured certain oil rights in Mesopotamia, 
which was then a part of the Turkish 
Empire. They were all centered in the 
vilayet, or province, of Mosul, which is 
regarded as one of the richest oil areas in 
the world. The Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany was organized, with Dutch and British 
interests affiliated. 

At the San Remo conference, following 
the Armistice, the British took over the 
stewardship of the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company hav- 
ing 50 per cent of the stock. The Royal 
Dutch Oil people maintained their 25 per 
cent, while the remaining 25 per cent, 
which was part of the German share, was 
given to the French. The American State 
Department protested against this alloca- 
tion on the ground that American interests 
were frozen out. The Anglo-Persian Com- 
pany therefore disposed of half its share to 
an American oil group. The Turkish Petro- 
leum Company is now a sort of four-handed 
game in which English, French, American 
and Dutch interests sit. 


The Labor Clause 


When the Chester concession was created 
it included rights for the construction of a 
railway through Mosul by way of Kerkuk 
to Suleimanieh in Mesopotamia. Since the 
Chester people were given a monopoly for 
the oil rights contiguous to their right of 
way, they naturally claim the Mosul field. 
England, however, has the mandate for 
Mesopotamia and maintains that Mosul is 
outside the territorial jurisdiction of the 
new Turkey. The settlement of this vexing 
problem came up at Lausanne, but was re- 
ferred to private arbitration between Eng- 
land and Turkey within six months. There 
does not seem to be the slightest doubt that 
Mosul is a part of Mesopotamia, which will 
probably prevent the Chester group from 
availing themselves of the oil fields, even if 
they ever build that far. 

The climax to all these Chester troubles 
is in a specific provision in the concession 
itself, which stipulates that all labor on any 
project in Turkey must be Turkish. Since 
the Turks have deported the Greeks and 
Armenians and are opposed to any influx 
of aliens, and, furthermore, since the Ana- 
tolian peasant must now concentrate on 
the cultivation of the long-neglected soil, 
who is to build the railroads, harbors and 
other improvements? 

Any summary of the Chester project 
viewed with the friendliest of eyes must dis- 
close the fact that 1ts whole career has been 
a continued succession of difficulties, all of 
which are regretted by every American 
who desires to see his country advance its 
commercial interests in Turkey. 

In passing—and as a reverse of all the 
turmoil and tribulation that has attended 
the Chester. proposition—let me give an 
illustration of how other countries put over 
their desire for economic penetration in 
Turkey. It is embodied in what 1s known 
as the Corporation for the Economic Devel- 
opment of Turkey and marks the first step 
in the new British attempt to dominate 
Turkish business. 

When the Lausanne conference reached 
an impasse over foreign concessions, the 
delegates called into consultation Leslie 
Urquhart, one of the best known of British 
international promoters, and organizer of 
the famous Russo-Asiatic Company, whose 
properties in Russia and Siberia are valued 
at more than $1,000,000,000. It was Urqu- 
hart who acted as envoy for the British 
Government to the soviet administration, 
when an attempt was made to make some 
settlement of foreign claims. Born near 
Smyrna, he speaks Turkish as well as any 
native and has long been conspicuous in 
Turkish economic affairs. 

The Turks wanted to effect some organi- 
zation by which a control of imports and 
exports could be brought about. Urquhart 
suggested the organization of a holding 
company—the aforesaid Corporation for 
the Economie Development of Turkey— 
and the creation of an affiliated concern to 
be called the National Turkish Company of 
Imports and Exports. His advice was 


heeded and both corporat 
being. 

The National Turkish | 
ports and Exports in 
stockholders 172 mem 
National Assembly at 
sures the company any gs 
that might be lying ar 
business of the company 
properties which come i 
the Turkish Government. 
will be considerable, bee 
Government now permits 
pay their taxes in kind, s 
agriculture. It means t 
Turkish Company of Im 
will have an immense 
tobacco, raisins, figs, b; 
orice root with which 
has the sole disposal of 
the same token, it is pe 
tensive imports, which m 
will have the right of w 
goods. : 

The organization of the 
shows the shrewdness whi 
British business coloniz 
Not only have they 
Government a partner | 
Turks sit with Britons in 
In this acquisition of the 
aid to enterprise lies the ¢ 
success in commerce ab 
good will, and it is likewis 
the lack of understanding. 
of peoples like the Turks. 

There is not the sligh 
America should not have | 
opportunity in Turkey. 
have no Leslie Urquhart, 
product of years of doing bi 
fully in foreign lands. Weh 
hash of the Chester conce: 
that the Turks probably h 
us in, despite their avowed 
the United States. 


The New Tre 


Despite the unfavorable 
ated by the complications 
tended the Chester conces 
enterprise in tying up the g 
an import-and-export com 
high tariff that the Turks 
there are ample opportuniti 
American commercial enter 
have a treaty of amity and 
the Turks, which was neg¢ 
sanne between Joseph C. 
States minister to Switzer! 
Pasha, who headed the Tu 
at the conference, which wa 
sixth last. It will come up 
Congress for ratification. 

Diplomatic relations bety 
States and Turkey were se 
1917; and though no dec) 
followed, there have been 
tions between the two cour 
date. Since 1919 our inte) 
protected—and most 
add—by an American 
Rear Admiral Mark L. 
lished himself in the on 
bassy at Constantinople. 
signatory of the Treaty ofS) 
Allies tried to impose upo 
1920, and which was scrap 
the Treaty of Lausanne. 

The new treaty betwee. 
Turkey gives American me! 
vessels and aircraft comy 
navigation and traffic in t 
the Sea of Marmora and t! 
the basis of equality with | 
other most favored nations 

As in the Treaty of Laus! 
ment abrogates the capit 
formerly prevailed and wi 
eigners many privileges, inc)! 
consular courts, armed gui 
sulates, and immunity fron! 
tion. Thus for the first | 
citizens will be subject to! 
taxation and law as to schot 
hospitals. | 

One of the striking facts! 
in the consideration of the! 
that, despite centuries of we 
the Moslem, his rule s : 
Christians. In Turkey, of) 
no longer even a Christian 1! 
to the wholesale deportatiot 
Armenians and the shrinke? 

(Continued on P F 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Ottoman Empire. Formerly the percent- 
age of Turks in the Turkish Empire was 


ie barely 40 per cent. In the reborn Turkey 


the Turks are almost 100 per cent. 

Some idea of American trade opportuni- 
ties in Turkey may be gained from the fact 
that last year we shipped to Constantinople 
alone more than $10,000,000 worth of flour. 
After flour, the principal articles from Amer- 
ica were cotton goods, sugar, petroleum and 
oleo oil. Other items of consequence were 
rice, wheat, coal, glucose, condensed milk, 
cotton oil, aleohol, automobiles, machinery 
and tin plates. The principal articles of 
export from Turkey to the United States 
have been tobacco, figs, licorice root, car- 
pets, rugs, mohair, raisins, manganese ore, 
raw fur, sausage casings, ‘walnuts, filberts 


| and a small amount of opium. ‘Tnciden- 


tally, Turkey is still one of the great 


_ opium-producing countries, and all the in- 
ternational conferences and uplift move- 


ments have apparently been unavailing to 


| stop the business. 


The best American commercial bet in 


| Turkey is in agricultural implements, ma- 
| chinery, automobiles and hardware. 


The 
country needs tractors for its farms, saw- 
mills for its forests and smelting furnaces 
for its mines. 

It is not generally known that the Ar- 
ghana Maden in Turkey is believed to be 
the greatest copper deposit in the world. It 
has been worked by the most primitive 
methods since the days of Moses and only 
thesurfaceisscratched. The Keban Maden, 
also in Anatolia, is an immense silver de- 
posit. In fact,the whole Sivas area is rich 
in silver, and the silversmiths of Sivas are 


- famous throughout the Near East for their 


craftsmanship. You see their work in all 
the Oriental bazaars. 

With agricultural machinery we have 
made a definite start. In 1920 there was 
not a single American tractor in Turkey. 
In 1921 one made its appearance. Last 
year ninety-six were acquired, and up to 
September first of this year the number had 
risen to 106. Before modern agricultural 
machinery can be widely introduced the 
Turkish farmer must be educated, because, 
as I have already pointed out, he still uses 
the wooden plow of Biblical days. He is 
willing to learn, however, and Turkey 
should develop into a big market because 
the country is primarily pastoral and, save 
for silk, carpets and objects of art, there are 
no native industries. 


American Tractors in Turkey 


Most of the tractors installed in Turkey 
have been due to the enterprise of an 
American company headed by a former 
diplomatic officer who has lived in Turkey 
for many years and who speaks Turkish 
fluently. This is, of course, the first selling 
point. He has established branches at 
Samsun, Trebizond, Mersina, Brusa and 
Angora, and put them in charge of Turkish 
agents. Here you have the one key to suc- 
cess in such a field as Turkey, and, for that 


matter, in any alien land with the exception - 


of England. The best aid to selling is 
always through a native intermediary, be- 
cause it begets good will and confidence. If 
Americans want to go into Turkey in a big 
way they must do business at the start, 
at least, and until they have acquired the 
language, through Turks. 

In the matter of agricultural machinery 
it is worth pointing out that the most 
serious competition that we have is from 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. The Stinnes 
and Krupp organizations have set out to 
make good in the Turkish field and have 
already made a promising start. Until the 
Lausanne conference German machines 
were camouflaged as Czecho-Slovakian 
goods. Now the Czechs have unfurled their 
own business flag and a big Prague factory 
is exporting in quantities. Vying with agri- 
cultural machinery for the premier place in 
the Turkish market is the American auto- 
mobile. 

Though the new Turkish tariff is a se- 
rious impediment to foreign trade in food- 
stuffs, it favors not only machinery of all 
kinds but also hardware. In entering the 
hardware field in Turkey the American 
manufacturer will primarily encounter Ger- 
man competition, to which may be added 
that of Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia and Great 
Britain. For many years Germany had 
first call on hardware. Prior to 1914, al- 
though 60 per cent of all the shelf hardware 
was sold in Turkey as American, less than 
20. per cent of it was actually American. It 
was German goods with the Yankee label 
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on it, and most of it was handled by Ham- 
burg and Bremen firms. Though some of 
them were agents for American houses, 
they would not ship an American article to 
Turkey except when it could not be re- 
placed on the same terms with the German 
article. Thus by imitating American manu- 
factures, by dumping to destroy competi- 
tion, and by freight rebates—in those days 
the German steamship lines were all- 
powerful—Germany almost put American 
hardware out of the market. Today, with 
proper initiative, we can take over a great 
deal of the former German business. 

A century ago America ranked first in 
the lumber trade of the Near East. Grad- 
ually this position was surrendered to Eu- 
rope when sailing vessels were superseded 
by steamboats. Austria took the lead and 
kept it until about 1909, when Scandi- 
navia, through a process of penetration 
which forms the real romance of the lum- 
ber industry, forged ahead and attained 
the dominancy in the Turkish market 
which it now wields. 

The cardinal principles applied by Nor- 
way and Sweden for their lumber penetra- 
tion—and they may well be heeded by 
Americans for any kind of export—were: 
C. i. f. quotations instead of f. 0. b., metric 
specifications, constant and regular de- 
liveries by direct water route, and minute 
attention to the full terms of the contracts. 


The Tobacco Industry 


Before the World War, Russia obtained 
a foothold in the lumber market of Con- 
stantinople. Russia’s place has now been 
taken by Rumania, whose lately acquired 
Transylvania forests give her huge timber 
resources. America has furnished some 
pitch pine for shipbuilding, usually trans- 
shipped at Marseilles, and minor shipments 
of hard wood. The bulk of the business 
still goes to Scandinavia. It is worth more 
than $5,000,000 a year and is certain to 
expand. Though this is not a vast figure 
as foreign trade goes, a growing business in 
lumber—and also in coal, where there are 
further possibilities—would enable us to 
expand in other lines. 

After philanthropy and oil—and they 
seem to be members of the same club—our 
best organized effort in Turkey so far is 
with tobacco. This, however, is not a mat- 
ter of export for us, but import. This 
activity has a peculiar interest, because 
tobacco itself originated in America, and 
it is not definitely known when or how the 
seed was transported to Turkey. 

In its adopted country tobacco lost 
many of its American characteristics and 


. gradually took on new qualifications so 


different that Turkish tobacco, as most 
people know, is now a distinct type. The 
leaf is smaller than the American and is 


extremely thiy. The most marked differ- 


ence, however, is in taste, which is spicy 
and pungent. Just as we have Virginia, 
Burley, Maryland and other types in Amer- 
ica, so are there many varieties of Turkish 
leaf, which take their names from the im- 
portant towns of the district where it is 
grown. The best known of these are Sam- 
sun, Smyrna, Kavala and Xanthi. 

Prior to 1914 Samsun was the most 
important tobacco-producing center in Asia 
Minor, although Smyrna, the eye of Ana- 
tolia, before war and fire ravaged her, was 
the point where most of the leading Amer- 
ican tobacco buyers foregathered. Many 
of these buyers have lived in Turkey for 
long periods, speak Turkish fluently and 
have really become part and parcel of the 
economic life. 

In fact the whole American tobacco pro- 
cedure in Turkey affords an illuminating 
example of the right way to do business 
abroad. All the great American cigarette 
manufacturers maintain their resident buy- 
ers in the Turkish tobacco districts. They 
advance money to planters and supervise 
tobacco culture and curing through their 
various stages. In other words, they live 
with their jobs. 

The wars and the exodus of Greeks and 
Armenians have given the Turkish tobacco 
industry a serious blow, as the statistics 
show. The total prewar production of all 
the districts was 61,000,000 okas—an oka 
is equal to about 2.83 pounds avoirdupois 
in Turkey—of which more than half came 
to us. _We bought approximately 70 per 
cent of the production of “Samsun and 
Smyrna, because it is best adapted to the 
American needs. The estimated crop for 
this year is 45,000,000 okas. These’ figures 
include the product of the so-called Greek 
districts, which mean areas in Turkey 
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The beautiful Lincoln Memorial is one of the show 
places of the National Capital. It stands in Potomac 
ee Park, Washington, and contains a statue of Abra- 
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eases of clinical thermometers, however 
needful they may be, will not of themselves 
relieve the ills of the Near East. The fun- 
damental need of the day is for leadership 
from within—leadership by thoroughly edu- 
cated and highly trained men and women, 
natives of the soil, rightful heirs to the 
problem of the country and fully aware of 
the temper and traditions of the people, 
which must be observed for any work of 
rehabilitation.” 

The origin of Robert College, which is 
for boys and which was founded in Septem- 
ber, 1863, by Christopher Rhinelander 
Robert, a ‘New York sugar merchant, and 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, a missionary, is an in- 
teresting story. Robert had come to Con- 
stantinople on a visit and while looking 
over the side of his steamer in the harbor 
saw a boatload of homemade bread. In 
searching for the baker he discovered that 
it was Doctor Hamlin, who was baking the 
bread at his school for wounded soldiers and 
sailors from the Crimea at the British hos- 
pital at Scutari, just across the Bosporus 
from Constantinople. The New Yorker 
sought out the missionary, who interested 
him in the work he was doing and the 
additional educational possibilities in the 
ancient capital. Out of this chance meet- 
ing came the organization of Robert Col- 
lege, which has educated thousands of 
Turks, Armenians, Egyptians, Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Greeks, Syrians and Jews to be 
leaders of their races. 

The Constantinople Woman’s College has 
performed a work for women no less con- 
structive. Now that the Eastern woman is 
emerging from the veil, its scope is en- 
hanced. Among its conspicuous graduates 
is Halide Hanum, the foremost woman re- 
former of Turkey, who got her first ideas 
of Western progress in the American insti- 
tution whose stately buildings and lovely 
groves and gardens overlook the Bosporus. 
Its full mate in service is the American 
University of Beirut, which, now that France 
has the mandate for Syria, is outside the 
territorial confines of the new Turkey. 

Nor must it be overlooked that in Con- 
stantinople there is a well-organized Amer- 
ican hospital; an American Red Cross,which 
literally saved the lives of tens of thousands 
of Russian refugees after the disastrous 
evacuation of Wrangel’s army; and an 
American Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which recognizes neither caste nor 
creed in its beneficent labors. 

The one thing that we lack is a corre- 
sponding American economic offensive that 
will be on a par with these educational 
and altruistic endeavors. 


Edwards’ Nerve 


For the final section of this article I have 
reserved the account of still another Amer- 
ican activity which, contrary to the general 
conception of its purpose, became a distinct 
aid to American trade effort in Turkey dur- 
ing the years that have followed the World 
War. Many will be surprised when I state 
that the American Navy in Turkish waters 
has done more to develop American business 
than almost any other agency. 

This did not entirely result from Rear 
Admiral Bristol’s skill and diplomacy in 
meeting the almost endless succession of 
knotty international problems that passed 
across his desk. It was because, from the 
outset of his service as unofficial ambassa- 
dor, he placed his fleet of destroyers at the 
service of every American business man 
who came to Constantinople with a real 
mission, and who had to visit Smyrna, 
Samsun, Mersina, Adalia, Athens, Odessa, 
Batum or elsewhere. Immediately follow- 
ing the Armistice there were no regular 
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in each case there were, of course, spe- 
cific circumstances which determined the 
moment and the manner of the upheaval. 
In Italy it was definitely the murderous 
violence of the communists culminating in 
the attempted hold-up of the general strike 
in August last year. In Spain it was a con- 
catenation of abuses, added each to each 
over a long period until they became in- 
tolerable, coinciding with a climax of per- 
sonal and less avowable intrigues. If Primo 
de Rivera had not made his revolution, 
there would still have been one. Spain 
could not exist longer under her politicians. 
It had long become a weary farce to pre- 
tend that those politicians represented the 
country. The task and profits of govern- 
ment were monopolized by a little group of 
men calling themselves by various labels— 
Conservatives, Liberals, Socialists and 
what not—who, while fighting often enough 
among themselves for the spoils of office, 
were at one in keeping the too-often illicit 
potentialities of political power a close pre- 
serve for themselves. In the last few years 
this charmed circle of politicians, as pro- 
fessional as stockbrokers, always a feature 
of Spanish political life, had become even 
more restricted in its membership, its 
monopoly even more accentuated. 


The Boss System 


The Spanish Cortes had become almost 
afamily party. Out of the 409 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies no less than 260 were 
filled by relatives or direct dependents of 
five or six families. For instance, Count 
Romanones, who has been innumerable 
times prime minister, has five sons—they 
are all deputies; he has two sons-in-law— 
they are both senators; he has three pri- 
vate secretaries—they are all either deputies 
or senators. The Marqués de Alhuce- 
mas, the prime minister who has just been 
deposed, happens to have no sons, but he 
has two sons-in-law—both deputies; he 
has three nephews—two of them are dep- 
uties and the other is an undersecretary of 
state; he is himself a lawyer and of the men 
in his firm five have become either ministers 
or deputies. One could go on multiplying 
examples, with even more numerous rami- 
fications than: these. 

It is a curious coincidence that all these 
gentlemen seem to join the boards of rail- 
road companies and great industrial con- 
cerns—and not one board each, but 
many—after they have become deputies and 
ministers. Election to the Cortes seems to 
discover a happy conjuncture of business 
and political talent of which Spain, some- 
how, fails to reap the benefit. What Spain 
thinks of it is shown by the universal chorus 
of acclamation which, more than for any 
other of Primo de Rivera’s proposals, has 
greeted that devastating sentence in his 
pronunciamiento: ‘The collective respon- 
sibility of the political parties we punish by 
that complete ostracism to which we con- 
demn them.”’ All parties alike! To Spain 
it was a glimpse of the millennium. 

This political system was based on what 
in Spain is called caciquismo—a system of 
political bosses carried to a pitch of long- 
established perfection. In every village 
there are as a rule two landed proprietors 
who, if not equal to each other in wealth, 
at least outdistance the rest of the com- 
munity. One of these gentlemen is the 
Conservative cacique, the other the Liberal 
cacique. They are the local bosses, holding, 
economically, the agricultural laborer in 
the hollow of their hands. When the big 
caciques in Madrid decide that the time has 
come to make way for the other fellow for a 
bit, the local cacique arranges—most de- 
cidedly arranges—the local election. 

Moreover, in addition to all the petty 
tyranny and intimidation practiced for that 
purpose upon the peasant community over 
which he dominates, the cacique has a fur- 
ther noxious influence upon the national 
life. The system of justice in Spain is, to 
put it mildly, rudimentary. The judges, 
poorly paid, are appointed by whichever 
political party happens to be in power, and 
locally, of course, are hand in glove with 
the local cacique. Now the individuals ag- 
gregated, for example, to the Liberal 
cacique take very good care that their cases, 
if they have to go to law, are not adjudi- 
cated upon by the Conservative judge—and 
vice versa. Cases are quite usually kept 
hanging undecided for two or three years, 
until one or other of the parties wins a 


tactical victory and gets the case brought 
before the judge of his own side. 

Furthermore, the cacique in power can 
and does use this judicial system to avenge 
himself upon refractory people who do not 
vote as he bids, or upon the followers of his 
rival. He merely has them put in prison on 
some trivial charge, and there they are 
likely to remain, indefinitely awaiting their 
trial. For example, the Spanish papers of 
September 23, 1923, report that a man put 
in prison eighteen months before on the 
charge of stealing a ham, and two others 
similarly in prison on a charge of quarreling, 
but without violence, were at last: to be 
brought to trial; and the newspapers ad- 
duced these cases—happening in one vil- 
lage—as two of the innumerable instances 
of the tyranny of caciquismo. That is what 
Primo de Rivera meant when, in his pro- 
nunciamiento, he denounced “‘ justice under 
the influence of politics.” Caciquismo is 
hated throughout the length and breadth of 
Spain, and the new dictator has pledged 
himself to its immediate abolition—but 
Spain is skeptical. 

Closely interwoven with the professional 
politician is the problem of the bureaucracy. 
There are over 100,000 government em- 
ployes in Spain, and a very large percentage 
of them do no work at all. They have been 
put on the pay sheet of one or other of the 
ministries—often simultaneously on sev- 
eral—by some politician, and they go to 
the office once a month merely for those few 
minutes in which they draw their pay. Of 
those who go regularly there are three or 
four times as many as are necessary to do 
the work, with the natural result that the 
work is always someone else’s job and only 
too frequently is done by none. Until the 
fourteenth of September the Spanish bu- 
reaucracy was one of the most overstaffed, 
and one of the most inefficient in the world; 
since then—but let us not anticipate. 


The Tariff as an Issue 


Sefior Santiago Alba, who has suddenly 
come into the limelight in consequence of 
the Spanish dictator’s uncompromising 
vendetta against him—‘‘The prosecution 
of Don Santiago Alba, foreign minister, is 
naturally certain,” says the original pro- 
nunciamiento, with the unkind addition 
that he was a ‘‘depraved and cynical min- 
ister’’—is to the Spanish people a typical 
representative of the political system now 
overthrown. Born in Valladolid, fifty-five 
years ago, Sefior Alba first came into prom- 
inence after the disasters of the Spanish- 
American War as the secretary of the Union 
Nacional, a political party formed by the 
commercial classes to elucidate the respon- 
sibilities for the Spanish misfortunes and to 
press for sweeping reforms. Sefior Alba is 
a brilliantly clever man, and under his 
guidance the Union Nacional began to look 
like a really formidable force. Just asit was 
about to effect something, however, Sefior 
Alba discovered political sympathies on the 
other side. He went over to the govern- 
ment and the Union Nacional collapsed. 
Since then he has quite frequently found 
occasion to change his political opinions at 
critical moments. His last avatar was as 
foreign minister in the liberal government 
of the Marqués de Alhucemas. And it was 
in this post that he earned the bitter enmity 
of the army and General Primo de Rivera, 
together with that of the powerful Catalan 
manufacturing interests, which are undoubt- 
edly behind the dictator. 

He offended the Catalans by his attitude 
over the matter of protective tariffs. Prac- 
tically all the manufacturing industries of 
Spain are concentrated in Catalonia, and 
after the Armistice, which loaded them with 
an immense quantity of undisposed-of 
stocks, the Catalans found themselves in 
such a serious position that the Bank of 
Barcelona, the oldest bank in Spain and one 
of the oldest in the world, eventually went 
bankrupt. Accordingly, two years ago, they 
forced through a prohibitive protective 
tariff law which, though it spelled salvation 
to them, was by no means to the advantage 
of the rest of Spain. A Conservative gov- 
ernment was then in power. In July, 1922, it 
was succeeded by the Liberal administration 
of Alhucemas. Sefor Alba—and what- 
ever dark things are whispered about him, 
one need not accuse him of any motive but 
that of regard for the general interests of his 
country—immediately proceeded to draw 
the teeth of the protective tariff, to grant 
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What Women Owe 


to electric starters 


Pa 
In the old “hand-cranking” days very few 
women drove “gas” cars, simply because they 
couldn't start them! Remember? 
a be 


The electric starter opened a new era of 
freedom and pleasure for women. For 
the first time they were able to start an 
automobile as easily as a man—and 
with absolute convenience and safety. 
And The Bendix Drive helped make it 
possible. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘“‘mechanical 
arm and hand’”’, for which your start- 
ing motor supplies the ‘‘muscle”’ 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start- 
ing motor where it functions auto- 
matically as the connecting link be- 
tween your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 
hold of your fly wheel —turns your en- 
gine over—starts it—then automati- 
cally “‘lets go’’, and waits until you 
need it again. 


The vast need filled by The Bendix Drive, and its de- 
pendable performance, are evidenced by the fact that 
it is standard equipment on the electric starters of a 
majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 
genuine service parts for Bendix Drive. Look 
for the name ‘‘Bendix’’ on each genuine part. 


Manufactured By 
Exvmira, N. Y, 
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exemptions and rebates, and to enter upon 
negotiations with foreign powers for special 
treaties of reciprocity. To Barcelona—and 
it was in Barcelona that the revolution was 
launched—he instantly became synony- 
mous with Satan. 

He offended the army by his policy in 
Morocco—briefly, that it was cheaper for 
Spain to bribe the rebel chiefs than to fight 
them. He certainly interfered constantly 
in the operations, though it is but just to 
say that all his orders were countersigned 
by General AizpurG, minister for war—the 
only member of the old government to be 
employed by General de Rivera and now 
sent by him to supreme command in Mo- 
rocco—before transmission to headquarters 
in the field. It was he who negotiated the 
humiliating ransom of the Spanish prisoners 
held by the Moors, and one of the misdeeds 
of which he is accused by General de Rivera 
is not only malversation of huge secret- 
service funds but the embezzlement of a 
percentage of the ransom. Now it would be 
absurd to pretend that anyone in Spain has 
any faith in the financial rectitude of this or, 
for that matter, any other politician; but 
no one believes Sefior Alba to be so stupid 
as to commit direct and easily discoverable 
frauds of this kind; and in fact—I have it 
on the authority of a high official in the 
treasury—his ministerial accounts are in 
order to the last centimo. But the desire— 
the overwhelming craving—of a section of 
the community to be rid of Sefior Alba was 
undoubtedly one of the determining reasons 
for General de Rivera’s pronunciamiento. 
It is hinted at in his phrase: ‘‘Suspicious 
fiscal and customs policy, the work of peo- 
ple who openly boast of their political im- 
morality.” 

“Assassinations of prelates, of ex- 
governors, representatives of authority, 
masters, foremen and workmen,” and 
“Communist propaganda, which goes on 
unchecked and unpunished” are given 
prominence in that pronunciamiento as 
reasons which impelled him to his act. In 
fact, for the past five years, a bitter and 
murderous conflict has been in progress, 
chiefly in Catalonia, with communism. 
Thousands of people have met with violent 
deaths. But the Communist wave was al- 
ready ebbing; itis doubtful if at themoment 
it really menaced Spain with revolution. 
Similarly the separatist movement in Cata- 
lonia, likewise referred to in the proclama- 
tion, whatever ultimate potentialities for 
disintegration of the national unity it may 
possess, certainly in 1923 threatened no 
immediate danger. General de Rivera in- 
stinctively cited them as subversive tend- 
encies in hisappealtoareawakening national 
spirit, rather than because they demanded 
prompt action if the country was to be 
saved. The immediate cause of the revolu- 
tion—as it has been the cause of political 
crisis after political crisis during the past 
fourteen years—is undoubtedly the ill- 
starred war in Morocco. 


The Massacre of Abd-el-Krim 


Eschewing ancient history—all more or 
less of a piece—at the end of July, 1921, the 
Spanish forces operating against the Rif 
chieftain, Abd-el-Krim, suffered a strange 
and appalling disaster. Within the space of 
a few days the results of twelve years’ hard 
fighting had vanished and the Spanish 
army was completely annihilated, except 
for a couple of thousand who escaped in a 
state of disgraceful panic to Melilla. It 
was an extraordinary business, for the 
Spanish army engaged in the operations 
numbered 25,000 men, well armed and well 
equipped, while Abd-el-Krim’s forces were 
certainly not more than 4000—he himself 
says he could never put more than 2000 
into line. General Silvestre, commanding 
the operations, shot himself’ dead on the 
field, and a disorderly and terrified mob of 
fugitives shut themselves up in a position 
on Monte Arruit, where they were promptly 
besieged by the Moors. 

There General de Rivera’s brother, a 
colonel who had exhibited the greatest gal- 
lantry, died from a shell wound inflicted 
by one of the guns abandoned by the Span- 
iards in their mad flight not 300 yards from 
the position. 

A few days later, apparently obeying 
orders cabled and heliographed from Ma- 
drid, the troops on Monte Arruitsurrendered 
to Abd-el-Krim, and in defiance of the 
terms agreed upon the unfortunate rank 
and file were butchered to the last man. 
The officers, including the general who had 
taken over command, some 300 of them— 
all that were left of Spain’s only effective 
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-e Is One Factor 


ch Makes Franklin 
t Car on the Road 


We have not entered the controversy between 
two-wheel and four-wheel brakes because we do 
not employ either method. 


We use the transmission brake on the Franklin 
car because of its many pronounced advantages 
over any other system. 


It has, we believe, more elements of safety 
than any other brake known, without any 
element of danger. 


The Franklin transmission brake is located 
on the drive-shaft. The braking action being 
passed through the differential equalizes the 
braking effect of each rear wheel regardless of 
road or brake conditions, resulting in an almost 
entire absence of skidding tendency. 


Consequently, this brake is the safest to apply 
with maximum force at any speed—on any road 
or on a curve. It is impossible to get unequal 
braking force—mud, oil or water having no effect. 


The braking action also passing through the 
rear axle gears gives a braking power unobtain- 
able in any other way. 


The rear axle gears and various leverages mul- 
tiply the pedal pressure 39 times in applied 
braking power. 


That makes it possible to stop the Franklin 
easily and quickly. The pressure of two fingers 
on the brake-pedal will hold the car on a steep 
hill. And if you apply the brake hard enough 
to lock the wheels, it doesn’t interfere with 
steering. 


Care and costs are also in its favor. 


~The transmission brake has only one adjust- 
ment, a simple thumb-nut to take up wear. No 
tools required. No worry about “equalizers.” 


Replacement of the brake-band is easy—a 50- 


minute job costing in the neighborhood of $4.00. 
No wheels to pull. 


There is only one place to lubricate. 


Locating the drum on the drive-shaft lengthens 
brake life. It cools quicker—dirt and water can- 
not reach it to cause rapid wear. 


Every ounce of the extremely light weight of 
the brake is above the springs. That means 
greater protection than wheel brakes receive— 
road shocks can reach it only through the springs. 


And the transmission brake has less tendency 
to drag, due to much greater motion of the band 
for a given movement of the pedal. 


There is nothing experimental about it—it has 
been used on the Franklin for over 20 years. 


It has six vital superiorities—safety, effective- 
ness, simplicity, economy, long life and easy 
maintenance. 


The Franklin has the simplest, safest, easiest- 
operating brake known. It has the simplest, 
surest cooling system. The air-cooled motor (no 
water) has over a hundred fewer parts, and can- 
not overheat nor freeze under any conditions. 


The vibration-absorber, an exclusive, newly- 
patented device, nullifies the periodic engine 
vibration that has always been thought unavoid- 
able. New equipment. 


The Franklin is the simplest, the easiest-riding, 
and the fastest car over a day’s run, of all cars. 
It uses the best of everything all the way through. 
It is the safest for you and your family to drive. 


Ask anyone who drives a Franklin. Or better 
yet, get a generous sample from the dealer—a 50 
to 500 mile ride. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
months. In fact, it is certain that there was 
going to be a most glorious parliamentary 
row, and—I have this personally from the 
lips of the Socialist parliamentary leader— 
it was considered highly probable that the 
King would be involved as ultimately re- 
sponsible—there is said to be evidence 
extant that the ill-fated General Silvestre, 
to a strange extent anomalously independ- 
ent of the high command in Morocco, was 
acting directly under royal orders—and 
that in this mutual extermination of the 
prestige of the parliamentary leaders there 
would be a popular rising in the streets, the 
extinction of the dynasty and the long-feared 
social revolution. That was what was 
meant by the phrase in General de Rivera’s 
pronunciamiento, “‘biased political passion 
in facing the question of the responsibilities 
for the disasters in Morocco.” 

Here we are close to the inner secret of 
why the revolution was made precisely 
when and how it was; and although some 
of the minor details may be at fault, since 
these things are obviously not shouted from 
the housetops, what follows may be taken 
as substantially correct. 

King Alfonso, with his court and the for- 
eign embassies, was, as is usual during the 
summer recess, at San Sebastian. What he 
thought of this growing cloud of menace 
can only be guessed, but he has said publicly 
more than once, ‘‘These confounded poli- 
ticians are going to cost me my. throne.” 

At Barcelona, the captain general of the 
Fourth Region, which is Catalonia, was 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, a soldier who had 
received the highest possible decoration for 
bravery in the Moroccan War of 1895, and 
who had owed all his subsequent advance- 
ment to the royal favor. No one in Spain 
imagined him as a political factor. If ever 
there was a dark horse it was Primo de 
Rivera. And about the first week in Sep- 
tember, after the parliamentary commission 
on responsibilities had broken up amid 
mutual recriminations, Primo de Rivera 
began to act. Precisely what were his 
preparations—they were very few—is not 
certain; but what is certain is that he drew 
up a statement of what he proposed to do 
and forwarded advance drafts of it to the 
Spanish ambassadors in London, Paris and 
Rome, putting them upon their honor to 
maintain secrecy and to destroy the docu- 
ments if the coup failed. All these gentle- 
men are well-known personal friends of 
King Alfonso; but of course it is possible 
that they did not inform their royal master 
of what was going to happen. 


Crossing the Rubicon 


| On the night of the twelfth-thirteenth of 

September General Primo de Rivera crossed 
| the Rubicon. He summoned his staff and 
the chiefs of the Barcelona garrison to the 
Capitania-General, read his proclamation 
and appealed for their support. It was 
given unanimously and with enthusiasm, 
and during the night Barcelona was pla- 
carded with the proclamation of martial 
law. He then telephoned through to all 
the other captain generals of Spain—there 
are nine regions—and asked for their ad- 
herence. One, Saragossa, gave it unequiv- 
ocally; one, Valencia, as unequivocally 
refused; the others said unanimously that 
| their loyalty was only to the King. What 
the King ordered they would obey. 

In the meanwhile, on that night “of the 
| twelfth-thirteenth of September, there was 
a royal ball at the Palace of Miramar, at 
| SanSebastian. The MarquésdeAlhucemas, 
prime minister, was in Madrid; but the 
foreign minister, Sefor Alba, was present at 
the fiesta. At 10 P.M. Sefior Alba, who 
Maintained a private and extremely effi- 
cient secret service of his own, received 
telephonic information from Barcelona that 
Primo de Rivera had made the pronuncia- 
miento which Alba had already vainly 
warned his colleagues was imminent He 
went immediately to the King and asked 
to resign. Upon being asked the reason 
he replied that he was well aware that 
the hostility of the army was chiefly di- 
rected against himself, and rather than 
provoke it to extreme measures he would 
prefer to efface himself. The King, however, 
declined to accept the resignation, saying 
that it must be offered to the premier. 

The foreign minister then quitted the 
ballroom, went to the ministry in San Se- 
bastian and telephoned through to Alhuce- 
mas in Madrid. The prime minister, in 
considerable alarm, immediately convoked 
a meeting of all the ministers in the capital 
which, broken off once, was resumed and 
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continued until long after dawn. There was 
a good deal of long-distance telephoning 
that night, and the replies from the pro- 
vincial garrisons—excepting Barcelona and 
Saragossa, in full revolt—were all to the 
same effect: Whatever the King wished 
they would do. Whatever the King ordered 
they would obey. 

This cryptic answer was only moderately 
comforting to those worried politicians, 
deliberating, with no clear plans and no 
clear knowledge, in the middle of the night. 
Forced to come to some resolution, they 
put on record that the salvation of the 
monarchy was their first care. Having 
cleared their conscience with this, they 
agreed that they would not resign until 
forced to do so. The army should at least 
be compelled to display the unconstitu- 
tional nature of the movement before the 
powers of government were resigned to it; 
and in the meantime the revolt might yet 
be crushed before it was well hatched. It 
was decided to arrest the five or six gener- 
als, some of them in Madrid, known or 
suspected to be at the head of the conspir- 
acy. General Aizpurd, minister for war, 
but probably a secret sympathizer with the 
revolutionaries, since he has since been em- 
ployed by them, accordingly called up 
Barcelona on the telephone, spoke to Gen- 
eral de Rivera and informed him that he 
was dismissed from his post. 

“Dismissed?’’ came the contemptuous 
echo from 450 miles away. ‘‘Nonsense! It 
is you who are dismissed!’’ And with those 
words telephonic communication between 
Madrid and Barcelona was broken and 
could not be restored. 


The Midnight Council 


Discomfited, that haggard group of poli- 
ticians decided to send General Weyler, the 
chief of the general staff and the doyen of 
Spanish soldiers, at that time in the Balearic 
Islands, to Barcelona to relieve Primo de 
Rivera of his command. He was therefore 
telegraphed to that effect, and a fast de- 
stroyer was telegraphically ordered to pro- 
ceed at once to Palma de Mallorca to 
convey the veteran general. The destroyer 
actually arrived, but it does not appear that 

See Weyler ‘thought fit to avail himself 
of it. 

Next, that midnight council of politicians 
resolved to make a bold move and arrest 
the generals in Madrid. They sent for the 
chief of the civil guard, a fine body of armed 
police and probably the most efficient force 
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| | AKE the time to examine the Goodyear 
| All-Weather Tread; it tells its own story. 


Its unusual thickness, and the extraordinarily 
. dense and tough material of which it is made, 
assure extremely long wear. 


| Its deep-channeled symmetrical pattern, the 
big wedge-like keen-edged blocks that stud its 
ig design, attest its matchless gripping-power. 


Its beveled outer edges, and the reinforcement 
at the base of its blocks, explain its quiet and 
vibrationless running. 


Even more eloquent of the slipless, skidless # 
service of the All-Weather Tread isthe impress ss 
it leaves on the roadway. 


There, clean-cut and unmistakable, it stamps 
the record of its reliable and sure-footed travel. 


There, ridgedand notched in the earth, is seen 
how this great tread clutches and clings, dig- 
ging through for solid footing and security. 


How it grips fast for trac- 
tion under the drive of the A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
engine, and hangs on for GOODYEARS 

safety under the pressure 


of the brake. 
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Goodyear Cord Tire with 
the All-Weather Tread ) It Over the past ten years Goodyear Tires have 
costs less in the end. been steadily improved. Despite this, prices 


on Goodyear Tires have consistently been 
kept below the average price level for all 


With such equipment, you commodities, as the above chart shows. Al- 
. . . though Goodyear Tires today are better than 

can drive your Cat this win- ever before, Goodyear prices are 377 below 
° h fid h ° those of 1920, and 30% below those even of 
terinthecon ence tnatit 1914. This is a good time to buy Goodyears. 


is shod with safety. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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WARMTH 
without weight! 


FREEDOM 
without danger! 


The remarkable new undergar- 
“ment that already has brought 
to thousahds of Men and. Boys 
the first complete Winter com- 


fort and safety they have ever 


known is now ready to do the 


same for YOU! 


Free-fitting as the light- 
est Summer Athletic 
garment —yet always 
perfectly protecting 
against even the bitter- 
est cold weather. 


A natural, much needed modification and com- 
bination of two former underwear extremes. 


No longer must you 
shiver in clammy 
underclothing in or- 
der to be body-free. 
Neither need you 
burden your body 
with irksome weight 
in order to keep 
warm. 


Provides the warmth that only WOOL can 


give—without the slightest scratch or restriction. 


Soft, warm, absorp- 
tive Wool is so skill- 
fully knitted into the 
AMHO fabric that 
its presence is never 
felt except in added 
comfort and service. 


Maintains the body at an even, healthful tem- 
perature under all conditions. 


If you are interested 
in keeping fit, send 
for our FREE 
BOOK,—contain- 
ing Five complete 
physical culture ex- 
ercises. 


The ORIGINAL knee-length, 
sleeveless, loose-fitting Union 
Suit KNIT of highest grade 
WOOL and Cotton mixed. 


Ask for it at any high-grade Men’s Shop, De- 
partment Store, or Dry Goods House. Your 
choice of various weights, in natural color or 
white. Boys’ and Youths’ sizes up to 36, Men’s 
sizes up to 56, 


Avoid inferior imitations. Be sure you 
get the original and genuine ‘‘Winter 
Athletic’’— made only. by the 


American Hosiery Company 
(Makers since 1868 of Fine Knitred Goods) 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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“Or mountain lions,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” said Pete; ‘‘and the hills are full 
of wolves too.” 

Omar stirred uneasily and tossed away 
his cigarette. 

“How about a mule?” he asked. 
seen mules that fear nothing.” 

“No,” said Pete. “‘You’ve got to get a 
wild animal that fights naturally and con- 
tinuously. Well, good night, boys. Thanks 
for the buttermilk.” 

He clambered aboard his seven-passenger 
automobile and disappeared in the direc- 
tion of Los Angeles, the lights of which 
flickered in the southern sky. 

“How are we going to get any mountain 
lions around here?’’ Omar demanded. 

“‘ Advertise,’ I suggested. 

“Good,” said Omar. He then went to 
bed, thinking of several things. 

“He’s hooked,” grinned Harmony when 
the little man’s footsteps had ceased to 
echo. ‘It’s mean, in a way, to play a joke 
on him, and yet it isn’t a joke. Omar’s a 
nice little man, though a coward. Our duty 
is to rid him of cowardice. If he believes 
himself to be a fighting fool he’ll stand up to 
Joe Shuck. If he does that we have re- 
stored to him the self-reliance every man 
ought to have.”’ . 

On the following morning Omar was up 
early, and when the Jap started for town on 
the two-ton truck the gland hunter was 
with him. There was an eager look in his 
eye, and when I ventured a question he said 
he was on his way into Los to put an ad- 
vertisement in the paper. 

“Fine,’’ Harmony said later on, when I 
told him. ‘‘Now he’s interested. If he 
don’t get this wild animal I’ll hustle out 
and dig one up myself.” 

When the newspapers came out to the 
ranch in the evening Omar brought me a 
copy proudly and pointed out his adver- 
tisement. It read: 


“T’ve 


Wanted—The wildest wild animal anybody 
can find, and the more vicious, the better. 
O. GILL, Swift Ranch, Roscovia. 


There was immediate response to the 
advertisement, and for a week we did noth- 
ing but reject so-called wild animals. They 
started at house cats and ran up to Shet- 
land ponies. One man brought what he 
said was a grizzly bear, and very wild. 
Omar favored a purchase. 

““A bear is wild enough for me,” he ar- 
gued. ‘‘Who’s going to have this operation 
anyhow?” 

“You are,’ Harmony answered, “but 
we're paying for it, and we’re not wasting 
money on bears.” 

I began to think, towards the end of the 
week, that California was peculiarly lacking 
in wild animals, but on Saturday morning 
there drifted into the ranch a team of mules 
hitched to a wagon, on top of which was a 
cagelike contraption of wire and wood. On 
the seat sprawled a farming citizen in over- 
alls who named himself Rufus Karns and 
demanded to talk business. The three of 
us strolled out to the drive and entered into 
discourse. 

“Ts this the place where they want the 
wild animal?”’ he asked. 

We admitted the charge, and Omar in- 
troduced himself as the advertiser. 

Mr. Karns climbed wearily down and 
put his whip in the socket. He was a serious- 
looking man of fifty, covered with wrinkles, 
dust, sunburn, and whiskers which strag- 
ee down from his chin in a discouraged 
oop. 

He was what he called a dry rancher, liv- 
ing out on the Mohave Desert, where water 
is a surprise. 

“Gents,” said Mr. Karns, after hearing 
Omar’s requirements, ‘“‘I got the wild ani- 
mal you want. Take a look.” 

We could see in the cage in his wagon an 
uneasy quadruped moving about, mutter- 
ing to himself and swishing a stubby tail, 
on the end of which was a knob of hair. 

‘What is that?’’ Omar asked. 

**T don’t know just what it is,’”’ answered 
the owner, ‘‘but if you want a wild animal 
that is wild, I’m here to sell him.” 

“Ts he ferocious?’”? Harmony inquired. 

“Ts he? My good gosh! This animal 
which you are now looking at will chase a 
grizzly bear into a rain spout and eat the 
pipe. This four-legged hellion would chew up 
an electric dynamo and spit sparks. He’sa 
terror. I never knew an animal as wild as 
this one. He’s mad at everybody and he’s 
getting madder.” 


” 


. ness. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


“Well,” said Omar thoughtfully, ‘‘there’s 
such a thing as getting them too wild. ’m 
liable to inherit something.” 

We moved carefully around the wagon 
and surveyed the specimen, Omar standing 
slightly behind us, in case anything gave 
way. Mr. Karns knocked ashes from a 
clay pipe and resumed his selling talk. The 
beast surely looked truculent. He was 
brownish, with red and gray spots, shaggy 
hair and bangs that hid his mean little eyes. 

‘“‘T brang this thing up ever since it was a 
pup,” Karns explained. “As a young 
thing, mind you, he was nice and friendly. 
Lick your hand and mew. But when he 
growed up—lick your hand, no. Eat your 
hand, sure; and the rest of you, including 
pants buttons.” 

It appeared that the what-is-it in the 
cage had come upon the Karns ranch as a 
mere infant, had been taken into the home 
by Mrs. Karns, and then proceeded to grow 
up and get nasty. 

“Got him from a man named Houcks,” 
Mr. Karns continued. ‘‘He’s a rare ani- 
mal, because he’s half wolf and half wildcat; 
either that or mountain lion, with maybe a 
slight touch of jaguar. Figure it out your- 
self, gents. A wolf is wild enough, and a 
wildcat is plenty untame, but when you 
get ’em both in the same hide then you got 
something in the line of being wild—that 
is, if you’re looking for wild animals.” 


We admitted that this had the sound of 
true logic. Omar was visibly impressed and 
wandered about the cage at a respectful 
distance. The strange-looking beast fol- 
lowed him with a baleful glare. 

“In his youth,” said Karns, ‘‘he was 
peaceful. All of a sudden he grew up and 
turned bitter. Went out one night, killed 
four sheep and two dogs and chewed the 
tire off a motorcycle.” 

“He did?” said Omar, surprised. 

“Hedid. He like to killed my best mule, 
started to eat him up, beginning with the 
hind leg. He chased my wife into a well 
and half clawed her to death. My oldest 
boy is part cripple, and Virgil did it.” 

“Who did it?” 

“Virgil. That’s his name. He likewise 
run me up a windmill and kept me freezing 
six hours. He kills rattlesnakes with one 
bite, and if he was to get out of that cage 
this minute, us four would be duck soup.” 

Omar retired slightly. Obviously this 
was the animal we were seeking. 


“Then he’s a fighter,” the little man 


said, his mind leaping ahead. 

“He is,” said Karns. ‘‘He’s a fighting 
maniac, and he’s always gloomy. He ain’t 
never friendly to nothing, and I won’t have 
him around any more, because he’s a men- 
ace to life, limb and the pursuit of happi- 
I sell him or I shoot him.” 

“How much?” asked Harmony Childs. 

“One hundred dollars,’’ Karns replied, 
and there began a financial argument that 
walked around the house a couple of times 


and eventually resulted in sale and pur-. 


chase, the consideration being fifty dollars. 
Omar was at first in favor of renting Virgil 
for two weeks, but Karns spurned the 
offer. He sold outright, he said, or he killed. 

When the deal was settled we began the 
delicate task of transferring Virgil to our 
henhouse, which contained no hens and 
was made of tough wire. 

We set the Japs at work strengthening 
our defenses, because, as Karns pointed 
out, if Virgil once thought he could escape 
he would eseape, and probably slaughter the 
population. Karns had lunch with us, bor- 
rowed plug tobacco, took his fifty fish and 
departed for his dry ranch on the desert. 

“Don’t feed him raw meat,” he warned 
in departing. “‘He’s mean enough.”’ 

“We won’t feed him, at all,’’ answered 
“We're going to get him good and 
sore.” 

Pete Swift, the celebrated two-handed 
surgeon, came out to see us the same after- 
noon, examined Virgil through the wire 
entanglements and declared himself satis- 
fied as surgeon and scientist. Omar be- 
haved in an anxious manner. 

“When do we have this gland transac- 
tion?’”’ he demanded. ‘‘Here we have the 
maddest animal in America, and I’mall set.” 

““Any morning,” said Pete reassuringly. 
i a trifling operation; nothing to it at 
a 8 

“T heard that before,” our patient de- 
clared, ‘‘and the next morning the widow 
was out pricing crape.” 
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cane. In his coat was a rosebud. His hat 
was a gray bowler with a white band. 

“You look like you’re going to a christen- 
ing,’ said Harmony, astonished. ‘‘ This is to 
be a fight, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but the fight part will be short and 
sweet. They’ll drag me off him, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

He summoned the Jap, who cranked the 
smaller of our trucks. Omar stepped up 
behind the wheel, and there was a serene 
confidence in his manner. 

“Go over after a while,” he said, ‘“‘and 
watch this. This is going to be good.” 

“That’s the spirit,’ Harmony said. ‘““You 
are now a fighting whirlwind and nobody 
can whip you. Remember Virgil.” 

“T got you,”’ said the hero, and the truck 
rumbled off down the lane. 

We presently took the two-ton vehicle 
and started leisurely for Paradise Hall, our 
notion being to give Omar plenty of time 
to call for Rosabel and accompany her to 
the scene of carnage. When we parked out- 
side the hall the place was beginning to fill 
with the dancing yokelry of the surround- 
ing valley. 

Harmony and I climbed the stairs and 
went to the same seats we had previously 
occupied, where we could gaze down un- 
impeded upon what was to be a striking 
demonstration of the power of mind over 
matter. 

We had timed the occasion accurately, 
and there was no delay. Omar Gill’s gray 
derby appeared in the main entrance, and 
beside him was the blooming lady, her face 
aglow with pride. When the dancers real- 
ized that the little man had again ventured 
out in public with the valley belle, there 
were murmurs of surprise and the straining 
of necks to see. Little groups gathered and 
pointed Omar out to one another. A gentle 
hush descended. 


Two minutes later, and for all the world 
as though it had been rehearsed, Joe Shuck 
entered the hall, and at his appearance 
Omar handed his gray hat to Rosy to hold. 
A lane formed suddenly, reaching across the 
room, and down this lane came Joe Shuck, 
his jaw out, and his whole demeanor be- 
traying intense annoyance. I could hear 
Harmony draw in a breath like a swimmer 
about to dive. 

I observed Omar turn a shade paler as 
Rosy’s friend neared him, but he stood his 
ground, and the dancers gathered joyously. 
Some of the girls squealed in anticipatory 
alarm. Rosabel stood defiantly at Omar’s 
elbow, holding his derby, and Joe Shuck 
stopped. 

“Say,” he began in his loud braggart 
voice, so that all might hear, “I thought I 
warned you about being seen out with my 
girl. I gave you one lesson, didn’t I?” 

‘Who are you addressing yourself to?”’ 
Omar asked in a voice that slightly shook. 

“T’m talking to you, weasel face!’”’ Joe 
snapped. ‘“‘I said before if I ever saw you 
again with my Rosy I’d make you hard to 
pick up. Now I’m going to learn you a real 
lesson.” 

With that threat upon his lips the ex- 
jockey suddenly slapped Omar on the right 
cheek, a harsh resounding blow. The noise 
echoed through the hall and Omar grunted. 
His adversary waited an instant, reached 
over and slapped our comrade’s other cheek, 
an even harder slap. 

I waited tensely for Omar to leap upon 
Joe and rend him into mincemeat. Joe 
himself apparently waited for the same 
thing, but our Omar seemed stricken and 
petrified. He raised his hands slowly, 
feebly, doubling his fists, but he did noth- 
ing with them. Instead, his eyes roved 
uncertainly, in search of something. He 
turned and looked up at Harmony and me, 
as though bespeaking our aid. He gazed 
imploringly at Rosabel, who stood a pace 
away, waiting. He glanced at the ceiling 
beams and into the faces of the crowd, wait- 
ing expectantly, waiting for those wildcat- 
wolf glands to start working, so that he 
might smite this insulting fellow to the 
earth. 

He waved his arms feebly, but not in the 
manner of a fighter tackling his job. Ina 
surprised way, as though wondering what 
ailed his antagonist, Joe Shuck hit Omar in 
the stomach, doubling him up. Nothing re- 
sulting from this, he presently struck Omar 
on the nose, almost flattening it. A thin 
trickle appeared and crawled down his chin. 
And still he stood there, dumbly, help- 
lessly, waiting for Virgil and the aid of 
modern surgical science. 

“Tt don’t work,’’ Harmony said hoarsely 
in my ear. “He’s a gone gander.” 
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“Why don’t you fight, you little rat?” 
Joe Shuck asked him, dancing about. 

“Hit him back!’’ howled a voice in the 
crowd. “Go on, hit him—hit him, you 
little dummy !”’ 

Joe Shuck began going around Omar like 
a cooper around a keg, hitting him at all 
points, knocking him this way and that. 
He turned Omar about and kicked him, not 
hard, but with indescribable insult. He 
pulled Omar’s nose repeatedly, banged him 
in the ribs and finally floored him with a 
tremendous knock on the ear. 

Our man arose unsteadily, his eyes 
slightly hazed, and staring up towards the 
baleony, as though seeking information. I 
made desperate gestures with both hands, 
indicating for Omar to begin fighting. The 
time had arrived. Harmony was leaning 
far over the balcony rail, at the imminent 
risk of his neck. 

“Hit him!’ he howled. ‘‘ Great suffering 
sand dabs, hit him, you little hound!”’ 

Omar could neither see nor hear. The 
crowd howled, once again, its insults and 
jeers. Rosabel Merkle had drawn away 
from Omar, her lips curled in a scornful 
sneer, and finally she threw his hat on the 
ground as though the touch defiled her. It 
was the most pitiable and disgraceful thing 
I have ever seen in my life, and I shall be 
forty-six years old on Christmas afternoon. 
My throat was dry from suppressed rage 
and humiliation. Mental science and sug- 
gestive therapeutics had failed us, and Doc 
Swift was a surgical liar. 

The next few minutes are an unhappy 
blur to me. I recall that Joe Shuck chased 
Omar out of the dance pavilion, with the 
merrymakers shrieking derision. Not one 
blow had our human wildcat struck in 
defense of honor. If the first disgrace in Para- 
dise Hall was bitter, then this was unbear- 
able and fathomless. Presently Joe Shuck 
came back, wiping the dust from his fingers 
with a silk handkerchief. He strolled up 
to Rosabel, smiled pleasantly, took her 
arm, and they glided into a waltz. 

The dancing began, just as though no 
great tragedy had befallen. The music 
fellows tootled their horns, and the fiddlers 
fiddled. Harmony and I slunk again from 
our seats, slunk down the aisle, disgraced 
and beaten men, sneaked out into the shel- 
tering darkness and began looking for our 
two-ton truck. 

“This is beyond words,’ he said as we 
started home. ‘It’s awful.” 

“Yes,” Lagreed. “There’s nothing to be 
done. We did all we could. We might stop 
and buy a nickel’s worth of poison.” 

“You don’t need a nickel’s worth,’”’ he 
muttered. “‘Not for him.” 


Omar Gill disappeared completely for 
two mortal days, hiding himself from human 
sight. I learned afterward that he had 
spent his time under a haystack, eating 
Pete’s celery and cabbages. When he did 
come back the ranch was progressing as 
usual, and Harmony and I were slowly re- 
covering. Doe Swift had been informed of 
the test and its failure. 

We were in our usual porch chairs, and 
the moon was creeping up over the barn. 
A dim shadow moved far down the lane. 

“There he is,’”’ said Harmony. 

It was he. He came on diffidently and 
hesitating, shuffling his feet through the 
dust. No word was said as he approached, 
and the silence was uncanny. Finally he 
sank down wearily upon the lower step and 
looked up at us like a pup that has been 
caught chasing little chicks. Immediately 
I began to feel sorry for him, because I have 
a soft heart. Not so Harmony Childs. In 
the grim silence we could hear Virgil, the 
wild beast, muttering and thrashing about 
his pen. 

“Well,” Harmony began slowly, ‘I won- 
der you’ve got the gall to come hanging 
around here.” 

Omar made no answer, but cleared his 
throat apologetically. 

“That was the most disgraceful spec- 
tacle the human eye has ever seen.” 

“Tt was your fault,’’ Omar said bitterly. 
“Yours and George’s and Doc Swift’s.” 

“Our fault?” 

“Sure it was. You filled me with these 
bogus glands, didn’t you? I’m no fighting 
man, and I know it. I’m peaceful. Your 
wildcat glands didn’t work. They didn’t 
work at all, because I kept waiting. Why 
blame me? I went there, didn’t I? I was 
ready to fight whenever the glands were. I 
did what I could. I’m no fighter. You said 
they’d have to drag me off—hell!”’ 

He rose eloquently and his voice became 
hoarse. 


Any boy can learn 

to play a Saxophone. 

3 first lessons sent 
Free 


“Some Present” 


from “Dad” 


What a wonderful thing it will be for any 
boy whose Dad makes it possible for him to 
take his first lesson on Christmas Day on 
his very own 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Every boy should play some musical instru- 
ment. Of all musical instruments, the Saxo- 
phone is the easiest to master. It is a boy’s 
ideal Instrument, one to which he takes natu- 
rally, for it fully satisfies that craving every boy 
has to personally produce music. It fascinates 
him, it tempts his ambition and brings out and 
develops his latent musical talent. 

A Saxophone will help keep your boy at home and 
occupied with things worth while; it will teach him 
to improve his time instead of wasting it; it will 
bring him in contact with better, cleaner associates. 


Easy to Play 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which 
are sent free (upon request) with each new Saxo- 
phone, it is possible for your boy to learn to play the 
scale in an hour and in a few weeks be playing popular 
airs. If he wishes, he may join a band or orchestra 
in 90 days, or get up a neighborhood orchestra and 
have a lot of wholesome fun, besides earning some 
extra money from engagements. 

Nothing can take the place of the Saxophone for 
home entertainment, church, lodge or school. Saxo- 
phone players are always in demand for dance or 
band work. 

$100 to $250 weekly is not uncommon for musicians 
of ability to earn. Buescher True-Tone Instruments 
have helped to make famous Paul Whiteman, Tom 
Brown, Jascha Gurewich and many others. Your 
boy might develop equal ability. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Trombone or other Band or Orchestral In- 
strument and try it six days in yourown home. Easy 
terms of payment may be arranged if preferred. 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete 
catalog will be mailed free. 


Free Saxophone Book 


It tells which saxophone takes violin, cello and bass 
parts, and many other things you would like to know. 
Also illustrates first lesson. Send coupon for your 


free copy. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


5944 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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J Buescher Band Instrument Co. i 
J 5944 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 1 


Gentlemen: 


I I am interested in the instrument checked below: | 
| Saxophone Cornet Trombone__ Trumpet_— Pl 
l (Mention any other instrument interested in) 

I Name ee —J 
I Street Address___ a De: | 
I Town State 
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Plumb wedges keep 
this axe head tight! 


NSTANTLY, with a turn of the 
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Plumb Take-up Wedges, you re- 


tighten the handle of the Plumb Double 


Life Axe. Never again need you risk 
chopping with an axe that is loose on 
its handle. 


Every axe with ‘‘the red handle, the 
black head and the name Plumb”’ has 


these wonderful wedges. No other 
axes can have them. 

The head of the Plumb Axe has 
aspring temper. It will not batter 
or mash. 

The eye is toughened by armor- 
plate heat treatment. It will not 
stretch nor buckle. Plumb Take-up 
Wedges (patented) keep handle 
tight in eye. Slot in wedges fits 
screw-driver blade. ‘‘A turn of the 
screw tightens the handle’’ when- 
ever the wood shrinks or the head 
works loose. 

The bit stays sharp. Tempered 
all the way through, it holds its 
splendid cutting edge. 

Forged from one piece of solid 
steel, the Plumb is the axe for you. 
It is better balanced, easier to 
work with. 

At hardware dealers’. Single bit, 
handled, $2.40; double bit, handled, 
$3 (except in Far West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Inc. 


“Hammers Hatchet 


Files Sledges Axes a) 


The 
RED HANDLE 
with the 
BLACK HEAD 


(TRADE MARK REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


EXCLUSIVELY 
PLUMB 
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“T’m no fighter,” he repeated; ‘‘and 
neither is Virgil, dog-gone his flea-bitten 
hide! He’s a fake wildcat. He ain’t got 
any more murder in him than a nickel’s 
worth of Lima beans.” 

He then stalked upstairs moodily and 


| went to bed, ignoring our demand that he 
| stay and talk it over. 


We saw nothing of 
him for another day. He remained largely 
in his room, thinking of his infamy. When 
he did appear he growled at the Jap boys, 
ate by himself in the cellar and wandered 
aimlessly about the property, avoiding 
human contact. 

His manner was downcast, as one who 
has suffered, but there was a curious gleam 
in his eye. I caught him muttering to him- 
self several times, and on one occasion he 
was standing before Virgil’s chicken run, 
staring in at the furry beast with a wonder- 
ing expression. He shook his head, as 
though the puzzle was beyond his solving, 
and walked gloomily away. 

It was Monday evening when Omar re- 


| turned to the ranch in disgrace, and on 


Wednesday, about noon, Harmony and I 
encountered Rosabel Merkle in the Ros- 
covia post office. At her side, in a new 
checked suit, was the redoubtable Joe Shuck, 
smiling pleasantly. I felt like handing him 
one on the nose. Rosabel stopped us. 

“Mr. Childs,” she said, ‘‘I’m sorry about 
Omar. I feel like I got him into that.” 

“You did,’”’ snapped Harmony. 

“T like Omar,’”’ she continued. 
awful nice, some ways. I’m really fond of 
him. But I like Joe Shuck too. This is 
Joe.” 

Joe nodded. 

“T think they ought to be friends,” the 
lady said, “instead of hating each other, 
and so I insisted on it this morning to Joe. 
Joe’s going to Los to take a new job, and I 
said to Joe if he didn’t want to be friends 
with Omar, then he needn’t be friends with 
me either. Them’s just my very words. So 
we are going over and make up with Omar 
before Joe goes to Los. I don’t want any 
two gents hating each other over me. Am 
I right, Joe?” 

“Tf I got to be friends with the little 
shrimp I will,’’ Joe replied gloomily. “But 
I’m doing it for you, Rosy.” 

““See?’”’ she said proudly. ‘Tell Omar 
we’re coming over to call on him this after- 
noon.” 

They left us. 

“What good does that do?’ I asked. 

“No good,” said Harmony. “Anyhow, 
if Omar knew this peace party was coming 


he wouldn’t be there.” 


We had no opportunity to inform our 
saddened mate that Rosy’s heart had 
melted, because the two-ton truck had split 
its universal joint, and we were heading for 
the mechanic’s. I spent an hour buying a 
new wash for peach scale, and by the time 
we started for home it was four o’clock. 

We were rumbling along, still a quarter 
mile from the house, when we _ beheld 
Katsu, our youngest Jap. He was running 
rapidly towards us, the dust flying up be- 
hind him as he legged it briskly down the 
road. Harmony slowed and Katsu leaped 
upon the running board. 

“Omar!”’ he gasped, his eyes round and 
scared. 

“What about him?” 

“Him gone crazy. Him take spoke— 
bust into chicken coop—wild wolf eat 
um up!” 

“Ts he dead?’”’ Harmony asked as he 
stepped on the gas. 

Katsu groaned and shook his head. Omar 
was not dead when he left, but Katsu 
thought he would be presently. We bounded 
down the lane, the truck careening as we 
went around the barn, and pulled up witha 
shrieking of brakes. There was Omar, alive 
still, inside the coop with Virgil. 

His hat was off and his coat was off. His 
face was red and his eyes were yellow-white 
with rage, and in his hand he flourished an 
ordinary spoke, which he had snatched out 
of a buggy wheel. A large irregular rent in 
the netting indicated where he had gone in. 
We shouted at the little man, but he heard 
nothing. He was intently occupied with 
Virgil the tameless. 

“You mule eater!’’ Omar was yelling at 
Virgil. “‘You and your wild glands! You 
will go and get me punched on the nose, 
will you?” 

He then chased Virgil into a corner and 
hit him viciously with the spoke. Virgil 
howled bitterly. Omar ran him around and 
around and around the pen at breakneck 
speed, both of them falling over objects, 
but rising immediately. Once he caught 
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inclosure. Finally he }; 
made of hickory, and j 


on, whilst Omar 
now with his bare } 


Omar came bounding aft(| 
high on the truck, oe of i 
and admired the spectacl 
was a fiery purple from 
Virgil cleared the buggy a 
and headed south for t]) 
Omar chased him across t], 
the futility of further effor | 
rock and tumed around,} 
Rosabel Merkle drive up j 
with Joe Shuck sitting glu 
The dove of peace had a 
extremely unfortunate inst) 
lust of battle was still roar 
little comrade’s veins. He: 
and there, where Virgil hi 
his pants were torn and th 
his nose. He recognized ¢ 
its occupants, and withc 
started to run again, not 
scene, but directly towards 
I cannot truly tell whai 
cause that same night, y 
Swift came out and begg«| 
tried to tell him, and Harr 
out all the good parts. a 
seemed to rise into the a 
balloon, and when he desce 
on top of the astounded J 
had reluctantly come over: 
The next instant Omar 
from his moorings and hurl 
from the car, ignoring the a 
of Rosabel. Omar jumpec 
afternoon sunlight and cz 
first upon Mr. Shuck’s ney 
and from then on it was al 
minutes, larded with femir 
Mr. Joe Shuck lay motior 
fled, at least for the time b 
“You terrible little creat 
Rosabel, who had lost her 
mélée. ‘‘You murderous bi 
you arrested for this.” 
Omar was blowing hard, | 
with bits of loose skin whe 
Virgil had scraped him. 1 
upon his brow, and his pa 
precariously than ever; b 
through swollen lips and the 
his eye. - 
“You’ve killed him!” : 
wringing her hands.. ~ 
Omar bent over the pros 
picked him up and dropped 
seat. 
“‘He’s all right,’’ he said t 
him away before he come: 
ain’t responsible. I’m full 
glands and, believe me, the 
He helped Rosy into the 
most forcibly, I thought, 1 
tinued to call him such nat 
her mind. As she turned to¢ 
Shuck stirred slightly, and 
ward that a doctor spent tw 
him together. ) 
Omar dropped wearily | 
and began wiping off the s 
Harmony and I hurried over 
by the hand. f 
“Fellow,” said Harmony, 
ing with emotion, “‘you're 
proud to know you and bey 
“T sort of lost control of 1 
apologetically, looking up 
that was closing fast. 
“You did so,” I agreed, s 
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“No, Mr. Brown, it is NOT my 
fault. If you persist in buying cheap 
files, and won’t let me put ir some 
decent system, we will always be 
| in a mess.” 


“Who can straighten out this mess?” 


S soon as you realize that your impor- 
tant papers should be, and can be 


of indexing and transfer are elastic, thor- 
oughly practical, speedy. 


filed and found more quickly than at pres- 


ent, you're ready for Baker- 
Vawter service. 

Not new equipment nec- 
essarily. We make it and sell 
it—all.good kinds—but our 
important job is finding out 
what to do; and how; the 
equipment is just the means 
of doing it right. 

That’s the service we of- 
fer: Better filing, quicker find- 
ing, savings of space. For in- 
stance, one of our files will 


give 25% more filing space, on the same 
floor area, than any other file. Our methods 


The American 


Central Insurance Company 
of St. Louis writes us: 


“Your steel sections meet our 
requirements in every respect. 
The rapid growth of our busi- 
ness made it necessary to con- 
serve our floor space and we 
very fortunately decided on 
the installation of your five- 
drawer units on account of the 
increase in filing capacity of 
from 20% to 25%. 


“We are pleased to advise that 
the serviceableness and other 
features of your steel units prove 
a most profitable investment.” 


Materials are selected with the greatest 


care, and put together by 
craftsmen with lifelong train- 
ing in the methods and stand- 
ards of Baker-Vawter con- 
struction. We havea file for 
almost every purpose, a 
system for nearly every pro- 
cedure. We don’t fit your 
business to a system, but we 
do fit systems into your busi- 
ness where they are needed. 
Our advice is gratis to cus- 
tomers or prospective cus- 


tomers. Let us know your filing problems. 
We have a man near you. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: Benton Harsor, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 


vind sell nationally Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


h Town representa- 
“"; through retail 
Fices Mn 55 cities. 
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In his conduct of international affairs 
President Flivver was not quite so success- 
ful. There is no doubt that his efforts to 
settle the Franco-German reparations ques- 
tion were actuated by the highest motives, 
but European statesmen felt that his meth- 
ods were ill chosen. When his peace ship, 
the U. S. S. George Flivver, landed at 
Bordeaux, laden with social workers, clergy- 
men—of noncapitalistic affiliations—poets 
and artists, a storm of protest arose in the 
French press. His slogan, ‘‘Out of the 
Ruhr by April first !’’ did not seem to 
have the anticipated effect. 

“‘T thought I could count on the 
support of the Junkers,” declared the 
President bitterly. 

The third year of his Administra- 
tion was marked by his bitter fight 
with the Senate. The President’s party 
had suffered heavily in the previous 
election, due to a new type of carbu- 
retor that had been put on the mar- 
ket by a rival concern. When the 
votes were counted it was found that 
the opposition had obtained a sub- 
stantial majority. The first act of the 
new Senate was to order the removal 
of the red gasoline-filling pillars from 
the steps of the Capitol. 

President Flivver refused a renomi- 
nation. “I have given my best to my 
country,’ he said. ‘It would set abad 
example to keep the same model for 
four years more.’’ —Newman Levy. 


Sons of Ok 
I 


K, MY earliest ancestor, 
Grabbed a club when he went to war, 
Or the hard shin bone of a dinosaur. 


It didn’t hurt when he got a sock 

On the coconut with a six-pound rock, 

For his head was built like a paving 
block. 


He kicked up a regular whale of a row, 

But he didn’t kill many—he didn’t know 
how. 

Ok was a lowbrow. 


(Family ties are strong, but we 
Seldom speak of our family tree. 

Of course we’re too well-bred to knock, 
But we are ashamed of Grandpa Ok.) 


II 


Centuries passed, and Uncle Ik 
Learned to fight with a sharpened stick. 
This gave war a wonderful kick. 


Every battle he bellowed through 

Tk killed all of a dozen or two! 

M ae his name and the world turned 
pale. 

Ik had the universe by the tail. 

On a pile of skulls he sat in state. 

History called him Ik the Great. 


(I mean no disrespect, but say, 
How did those birds get that way?) 


I1r 


And then came Uk. He fought within 
A union suit of rusty tin. 
Take it from me, he sweat like sin. 


The hot sun on the battlefield 

Was like a furnace. In those sealed 
Tin overalls the warrior felt 

Exactly like a can of smelt. 


And as the sun waxed hotter still, 
Old Uk began to steam, until 

He seemed to the appalled onlooker 
A hot dog in a fireless cooker. 


But where did all this hot stuff get him 
When evening came and they upset him 
And chiseled him out of his working pants 
And sent him to bed in the ambulance? 


Well, we admit that he had the will, 
But he certainly didw’t know how to kill. 


Ok and Ik and Uk—that’s why 

We blush and pass their records by. 

Their brows were low, their heads were flat— 
Amateur butchers, and that is that. 


Iv 


Now look at US—the perfect breed! 
Into the press we eager feed 
Those age-old lees of hate and greed— 
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Hideous things born in the time 

Of Ok and Ik and Uk—the slime 

Still dripping. . . . But we dip our hands 
And fling the ichor o’er the lands, 

And laugh to see the crop abound 

With armed men springing from the ground. 


We poison the air, and a thousand die; 
We press a spring, and the Furies fly; 


But, oh, how drab his life, and dull! 
Ain't civilization wonderful? —L.O. Reese. 


The Royal Road 


F OLD, the wight who planned to win 
A corner in the hall of fame, 


Or by annexing hordes of tin 


Acquire a plutocratic name, 


Alm Aluction in Scotland 


4P.M. 


“How Much am I Offered for This Fine Grand Piano?’’ 


“Five Shillings!’’ 


& P.M. 


5.58 A.M. 
“Ay, and Who'll Make it Five Shillings Saxpence?’”’ 


We press a spring, and a ship goes down 
And thousands of women and children drown; 
We press a spring, and the very earth 
Quakes to our bidding and then gives birth 
To a thousand hells. The blue sky rains 
Dying and dead men. . On the plains, 
When the war is over, we count the cosi— 
Millions maimed and millions lost; 
Millions weeping above their dead; 

Millions begging a crust of bread. . . . 
The night comes down and our flags are furled, 
And pestilence broods o’er a dying world. 


4 


Yes, Ok, my earliest ancestor, 

Was a silly ass in the ways of war. 
Still, though I blush for him the while, 
I know that custom cramped his style. 


Ok butchered with the best intent, 
But he hadn’t our enlightenment. 


Soon found his task both long and irksome— 
To reach the top, he had to work some! 


No youth not made of proper stuff 
Could ever hope to stand the goad. 
The path he faced was steep and rough; 
There was no plush-lined private road— 
As one old philosophic gander 
Remarked to youthful Alexander. 


How different now! The dizziest heights 
Are scarce above the lowliest head. 
The stairs of fame, in easy flights, 
Stretch up for any man to tread. 
Our modern methods, swift, efficient, 
Soon make you wealthy, wise, omniscient. 


In fifteen minutes every day, 
Perusing certain classic screeds, 

The veriest dunce may store away 
Culture enough for all his needs. 


tre 


No trade’s so hard you 
If you but put your eveni 


Then, if you find yow’re i 
A trifle doubtful of you 
A course in Blankton’s F 
Will let you dominate 1 
And any weakness then r 
Is cured by Fischman’s ] 


All homage pay to moder; 
By which the very hum 
May scale the peak 
On such a sane a 
(Where prizes are s 
There’s small ineen 
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“ME CHUMMY , 
Be friendly wit 

I read the good adv 
I cried: ‘The th 

I took my little boy 
I said: “Be frie 
Come, tell me all th 
And I’ll be just a 


My son replied: “ 
We're partners, ti 
I need your help, yc 
There’s much I u 
What do you think. 
For my inductan 
The static cuts my] 
Do rheostats need 


“Do you believe my 1 
Should reflex as i 
This variometer of 1 
How can I stopi 

Do ticklers help as 
Are spider webs ( 
What honeycomb sh 
To pick up RXA 


“Are double circuits 
For any crystal s 
Why does my vario. 
What megohm shi 

I tune my wave len 
There’s not a con 
Oh, tell me, can my 
Of tendencies to h 


“My boy,” I said, “. 
right— 

Go to it, son, and 
Your dad’s behind 1 
He'll stick throug 
With that I reeled a 
My nerves were a 

To find that I, to sh 
Must learn anoth 


The Bar 


IHROUGH Dick 
wade 
Perspiringly, labo 
The effort wearied n 
Me speak of Char 
In Shakspere, Thae 
I sought with earnes 
To find some edifyti 
And failed, alas, 


I thought that opera 

Me gently and eu 
And symphony my 

Would tickle a 
I thought if to their 
I'd find them more t 
And that for both I’d lear 
I found I thought erron 


There are a few folks, I 8 
Who cheerfully and ar 
Seek out these highbrow b¢ 
And do it voluntarily. 
Most persons find them di 
Their liking for all classt¢ 
Is unadulterated bluff— 
That’s what I think—y 
— Ei 
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For interior decora 
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The water is renewed each year. It 
never wears out. It is perpetual power from 
the perpetual play of Nature’s forces. Min- 
ing, oil wells and lumbering exhaust, either 
absolutely or relatively, the resources of 
Nature. Water is as inexhaustible as the 
atmosphere, the oceans, the clouds and the 
earth. In any case it will flow after the oil 
and coal are gone. 

As power from water is developed, the 
coal and oil are saved for higher purposes, 
or at least the life of the deposits is in- 
creased. More than that, when a water- 
power plant is once constructed a minimum 
of man power is required to operate such a 
system. It takes hundreds, even thousands 
of men to build power houses, dams and 
reservoirs; but once finished, such works 
almost operate themselves. They are thus 
at the other end of the labor pole from coal 
mines and railroads, where vast armies of 
men, usually restless and discontented, are 
needed at all times to supply the country 
or even any one section of it. 


Economic Savings 


It is said that from the mine to the fur- 
nace in the electric plant, including trans- 
portation, sixteen men are needed to mine, 
transport and stoke coal into a power 
house, to every one man required in 
operating a water-power generating plant. 
While oil reduces the ratio, it is still far in 
excess of water power. It may be an 
exaggeration, but the statement is made 
that if all power in this country were 
generated from falling water there would 
be a saving of labor in the coal mines and 
in transporting coal of 1,500,000 men, as 
well as 1,000,000 freight cars and 40,000 
locomotives. 

Coal mining means great masses of men, 
often ignorant and disposed to strike. The 
few operatives in a power house are a more 
intelligent, settled and stable type of labor, 
and too few in number in any case to pre- 
sent a serious labor problem. 

Water, moreover, can be used over and 
over and for all manner of purposes. After 
generating electricity in the hills, it flows 
unimpaired to the lower valleys, where it is 
used for irrigation. Just as air is unim- 
paired by contact with a windmill, so water 
is still useful even though it has passed 
through the power house. 

Fundamentally, the generation of hydro- 
electric power in California, as well as in 
numbers of other places, is to collect or 
store in reservoirs or artificial lakes at high 
altitudes a certain amount of water, and 
then drop it by steps down the mountain 
side, making it do service along the way. 
The water may be used five times, ten times, 
or even more. 

There are almost an infinite number of 
potential combinations and permutations 
of the two major elements, a certain amount 
of water and a certain amount of fall, or 
drop. The combination which is worked 
out depends upon the most economical use 
of the water, the availability of capital and 
the demand for power down below. In any 
case there are usually reservoirs, one or 
more, often tunnels, one or more, always 
power houses and transmission lines, all 
links in the chain. 

Water is found in California only in the 
mountainous areas, which are wholly un- 
fitted for agriculture or for urban life. 
Seven-eighths of the agricultural areas, on 
the other hand, lie below the 2500-foot 
level, while nearly all the water-producing 
region is above that altitude, much of it 
rising to 10,000 feet and more. It is asteep 
and rugged country, with swift-flowing 
streams and sheer declivities down which 
the waters tumble on their way to the sea. 

Thus the mountains always can remain 
intact for the unimpaired generation of 
power, and the waters can then be re-used 
on the lower levels for domestic, agricul- 
tural and industrial purposes. Indeed, the 
more the latent power is developed the 
more water there will be for the habitable 
regions below. Tor power development 
means the impounding, the storage of wa- 
ters which have for untold ages rushed 
down the mountain sides in flood season 
only to ravage the country below. 

Every new reservoir means more ade- 
quate flood control and a larger and steadier 
supply of water for the irrigator in the dry 
seasons. Moreover, the building of tunnels 
prevents evaporation in the open cafions 
and saves great quantities of water for the 
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irrigating season. The inevitable result of 
the development of power is a conserved 
and equalized flow of water for the farmer. 

The power companies are not paid for 
water which they conserve and deliver to 
the farmers down the line, nor should they 
be. They conserve it for the farmer, but 
deserve no credit for doing so, for the 
greater their storage capacity the less they 
must depend upon auxiliary steam plants 
in dry seasons. Like the miners of the 
’50’s, they have had to learn by bitter ex- 
perience that only reservoirs will carry 
them through droughts with an adequate 
water supply. 

Then, of course, the more water the 
power companies can impound, control and 
release to the farmer the greatert he latter’s 
prosperity and the larger his own purchase 
of power. California still has many millions 
of desert acres the reclamation of which 
means new business for power companies 
as well as for other industries. 

It is a question over which no one need 
squabble whether power follows population 
and property or whether it comes first. Of 
course, no investor will put money into 
reservoirs, dams and tunnels unless he be- 
lieves there will be people and industries to 
use the juice. There must be demand. But 
unless power is available at the right time, 
growth cannot take place, and the very act 
of supplying it stimulates still further the 
reclamation of land, the influx of popula- 
tion, the erection of buildings and the 
development of new industries. 

A. Emory Wishon, general manager of 
one of the companies which serves the great 
central valley of the state, has worked out 
tables which show exactly what any given 
amount of new power means to a com- 
munity. The application of these figures 
has come to be known as Wishonizing, and 
it is a cheerful occupation for a country 
which seeks filling up. It is an effort to 
think of electrical development not in tech- 
nical or scientific terms but in those of 
lands, houses and people. 


Gigantic Enterprises 


Such figures start with farms, which must 
be irrigated and are commonly cared for 
in the central or San Joaquin Valley by 
means of electrically driven pumps. On 
each farm there is at least one house, and 
one house in the country means two in the 
town. That means offices, stores, banks, 
factories, schools, churches, roads, street 
and interurban lines, additional steam rail- 
way facilities and civic improvements. It 
is estimated in this fashion that the total 
power development now contemplated in 
the state will add, or rather will mean or be 
accompanied by an increase of something 
like $8,000,000,000 of wealth. 

No man living can say how far the water 
powers of the state will be developed. 
Theoretically from eight to ten times the 
present power might be produced. From 
the more practical commercial standpoint 
the work is perhaps one-third or one- 
quarter done. One company proposes to 
spend $375,000,000 on its present project, 
which will not be finished for more than ten 
years. Another company proposes to spend 
$100,000,000 on work to be completed 
about the same time. It is not impossible 
that the total outlined developments of the 
private companies will reach a figure of 
$1,000,000,000. 

Although most of the great blocks of 
power are already owned by three or four 
companies, there are still many small lakes 
in remote places and at altitudes of 10,000 
and 11,000 feet which could be enlarged at 
a price. 

The mountains of California cover an ex- 
ceedingly large area, and if only coal and oil 
become scarce enough the power companies 
will be forced back and up. Naturally, the 
more remote the water the more expensive 
it is to harness. 

From the nature of the case, power can- 
not precede population very far. The cost 
of harnessing is too great for that. The 
writer entered a long tunnel being built 
thirteen miles through a granite mountain, 
the mere interest charge on the cost of 
which will reach nearly $100,000 a month 
before the work is completed some years 
from now and before a drop of water goes 
through. Then, too, the development must 
not go too fast, because it would mean an 
overstimulation of agriculture, too rapid a 
reclamation of the desert. 
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It is all very well to talk about adding 
empires of desert land, provided only the 
water can be had. The harnessing of the 
Colorado River has fired the imagination of 
California, whose people see a population 
of 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 in the South- 
western desert states when this turbulent 
river is harnessed. But even aside from 
the possibilities of the Colorado, which are 
entirely additional to and almost equal to 
the potential power within the state itself, 
there are various plans for codrdinating all 
the waters of California in such a way as to 
add the stupendous area of 12,000,000 acres 
of agricultural land, certainly more than is 
needed now. A party of engineers drawing 
up such a plan actually inspected 1270-sites 
for reservoirs. 

But these are dreams, pleasant dreams. 
We do not know how man will utilize Na- 
ture’s forces forty or fifty years from now. 
But even if the water-power works of that 
day dwarf those of the present, their con- 
struction will be less of an achievement 
than those of the past and present. The 
really hard work was done twenty or thirty 
years ago by the pioneers in this field. They 
broke the trail. 

The generation of electric current on a 
large commercial scale is, after all, a rela- 
tively new thing. Whatever conditions in 
the rest of the country may have been, the 
founders of the big companies in California 
admit freely enough today how ignorant 
they were in the ’90’s. They had little ex- 
perience to go by, no technical knowledge 
to speak of, and hard financial sledding. 

Population was small and there was of 
necessity only a small demand. A. G. 
Wishon, a director of one of the larger com- 
panies and one of the early managers, told 
the writer that he spent an entire day in the 
infant state of electrical development trying 
to persuade a store proprietor to put in six 
electric lights, the same store now being 
lighted as a matter of course with 500 bulbs. 
In twenty years the gross earnings of Mr. 
Wishon’s company have increased nearly 
sixty-five times. 


Learning by Doing 


“We were a fine lot of experts when this 
thing started,’ he said; ‘‘we didn’t even 
know what the commonest technical terms 
meant.” 

Another man with the industry since 
early days recalled the coming about thirty 
years ago of electricity to one of the interior 
cities of the state. 

“We had a little steam plant, and it sup- 
plied current for a few street lights and 
occasionally a business house. The lamps 
were of the old-fashioned sputtering arc 
type that electrocuted a million hard- 
shelled flying beetles every summer night. 
Then came the incandescents, and house 
lighting began. We rarely thought of elec- 
tricity in terms of power, only of light. 
When the first hydroelectric plant came in 
a scientific paper commented upon the 
daring of the undertaking, power being 
transmitted the remarkable distance of 
thirty-six miles.. Today it is being trans- 
mitted hundreds of miles.”’ 

As one of the power pioneers in the state 
expressed it, no one was willing to bet on 
the game in the early days. Bonds and 
stock were sold largely because of the in- 
sistence and persuasiveness of the leaders in 
the industry. W. G. Kerckhoff, who with 
his associates, A. C. Balch and A. G. Wishon, 
has been connected with several of the 
larger developments, seems to have sold 
bonds by main strength. 

“Until 1908 he was our only bond sales- 
man,” said one of his associates. ‘‘When 
his friends refused to listen to him and said 
no, he pretended to'be deaf.’ 

Mr. Kerckhoff related to the writer the 
absorbing details of his efforts to induce 
E. H. Harriman to electrify the lines of the 
Southern Pacific. The negotiations, which 
were long continued, seemed about coming 
to a head. Mr. Kerckhoff, together with 
Harriman’s lawyer in California, were 
notified to appear in New York. Imme- 
diately upon their arrival they called at the 
great man’s office, but were told that he was 
going to Europe in a few days and for them 
to wait in their hotel until he telephoned to 
them. 

They sat in the hotel for two days, and 
on the third day got up courage enough to 
telephone Harriman’s office. They were 
told to call at his house early that evening. 
When the front door was opened for them 
they could see through a series of parlors to 
the last room, in which Harriman sat con- 
ferring with one of his lieutenants. In each 
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be water in the dry summer for his growing 
crops. 

“The snow-capped peaks of the Sierras 
are not only the glory of California’s 
scenery; they are the guaranty of her agri- 
cultural prosperity and her future industrial 
greatness.” 

There is plenty of water. But it is un- 
evenly distributed not only in place but in 
time. Evaporation uses up from one to 
three-fourths of the total. Comparison of 
the highest flood waters with the lowest 
flow in July and August shows that the 
greatest daily flow exceeds 500 times the 
least. Once in twenty-five years there is a 
daily flow at least forty times the average, 
and once in 100 years it is even greater. 
Four times a century the flow for a single 
day would supply a city population of 70,- 
000,000 people. with domestic water for a 
year, or irrigate 4,000,000 acres for a year. 

But these flood waters are largely useless, 
for man cannot build works great enough to 
control them, infrequent as they are. Even 
the minor floods for the most part rush 
down the mountain sides and are carried by 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers 
into San Francisco Bay and thus back into 
the sea. 

They can hardly fail to be carried off 
when one considers the almost perpendicu- 
lar nature of the country. Death Valley, 
several hundred feet below sea level, is 
only seventy-five miles from Mt. Whitney, 
14,500 feet above the sea. 


How Nature Turns the Wheels 


It is true that in the northern part of the 
state, in the Modoc Lava Beds, there are 
great natural underground reservoirs due to 
the porous character of the soil, and water 
runs peacefully in broad-bosomed streams 
to the sea, rather than in the tumultuous 
fashion which it follows down the bare 
precipitous granite slopes farther south. 
But in the main most of the water runs off 
in waste to the sea, and is lost in the depths 
of the ocean from which it comes. 

Man cannot build enough reservoirs to 
store all this water except in his dreams. He 
can make only a puny stab at doing so. His 
efforts may seem impressive as compared 
with other human works; but they are 
pygmy, indeed, when laid alongside the 
possibilities. 

Yet even what little he does or may do in 
the future is in a sense a form of perpetual 
motion. Every reservoir, tunnel, dam 
means that a little more of the flood has 
been turned to use. It means a little more 
of the everlasting energy. The fogs blow in 
from the Pacific and are condensed into rain 
or snow against the cold mountain peaks. 
The water is caught in turbines of power 
houses and released to the irrigator, from 
whose farm it runs into the rivers and the 
sea again, there to be sucked up by the sun 
and once more carried on the wings of the 
wind back to the mountain peaks. 

These forces, these possibilities of power, 
are not new. But they have been used for 
nothing but scenery for long epochs of time. 
They are a free gift of Nature, as already 
stated, like the sun, the air and the rain. 
But they are useful only when harnessed, 
and that is a very costly job, and one worth 
looking into. 

In certain parts of the country water- 
power development is being opposed on 
the ground that it is contrary to the princi- 
ples of sound conservation. Recently the 
efforts of power interests to operate in por- 
tions of the Adirondack Mountains of New 
York were denounced by public-spirited 
citizens as a raid upon the state forests in 
which the protestants saw ‘‘the disfiguring 
of beautiful lakes and streams, the cutting 
down of wide swaths of trees, the gridiron- 
ing of the state forest with transmission 
lanes and the constructing of a network of 
high-tension electric wires, dangerous alike 
to life and property.” 

Facts in this case, beyond brief news- 
paper reports, are unknown to the writer. 
But in investigating the power develop- 
ment in California I found no opposition to 
the companies on any such grounds. No- 
where perhaps is the question of public as 
opposed to private ownership more critical 
than in California, nor in any other place is 
there a more insistent assertion upon the 
part of a minority holding certain political 
and economic beliefs that the power com- 
panies form an all-powerful and not wholly 
altruistic trust or monopoly. 

But all Californians appear agreed on the 
desirability of power development; they 
merely differ as to whether public authori- 
ties or private corporations should engage 
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in the work. Certainly, in a brief but ex- 
ceedingly intensive visit to about seventy 
miles of country in the high Sierras, where 
the largest of the development work is go- 
ing on, the writer could not see any evi- 
dences that Nature is being ravaged by 
these operations. 

A few trees must be cut down, it is true, 
but an insignificant fraction of the forest. 
Indeed, if it were otherwise the power com- 
pany would naturally defeat its own ends, 
for the rain and snow would not be retained 
long enough for storage if it were not for the 
hundreds of miles of thick forests. Several 
of these developmertits are within the limits 
of the national forests, and the company 
forces are of real assistance to the forest 
rangers in fighting fires. ; 

On the whole, the writer is inclined to 
think that the scenic and natural beauty 
of the Sierras has been enhanced,tather 
than detracted from by power devélop- 
ments, from the point of view of thé multi- 
tude at least. The plans of one company 
alone contemplate the building of. four 
great lakes, the one already finished being 
very beautiful indeed. These lakes are 
stocked by the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and vacationists are permitted to 
build cottages around them. . 

Of course, if one’s idea of conservation is 
to keep the mountains an unbroken wilder- 
ness, then the power companies have 
spoiled quite a bit of it. The largest of the 
developments, that at Big Creek, is not far 
from the wildest portion of the Sierras, 
that section which lies near Mt. Darwin 
and the source of the San Joaquin and 
King rivers. In another direction it is 
not far from the project to the Yosemite 
Valley, provided one can leap whole moun- 
tain ranges, or to the Iron Mountains, those 
peaks long known to contain iron ore, but 
prohibitively inaccessible. 

When the power companies go into such a 
region they must naturally build highroads, 
and even in some cases railroads as far up 
as these can be carried. At an altitude of 
from 7000 to 10,000 feet the writer rode 
along a well-paved highway for many 
miles, passing an endless procession of 
motor trucks, although but a few years ago 
this was close to the inner heart of the 
Sierras. Before the company’s scouts, wa- 
ter gaugers and surveyors went in, this was 
an almost trackless wilderness, unknown to 
any except a few hunters, prospectors and 
forest rangers. 


Pioneers in the Wilderness 


Now there are not only great construc- 
tion camps with their thousands of men, 
literally hundreds of miles of new roads, 
lakes with modern high-priced hotels, cot- 


- tage and camp colonies, but lines of ubiqui- 


tous motor tourists. But that is just the 
point. The power companies have not only 
invaded the wilderness and robbed it of its 
wildness; they have opened it to the people, 
the vacationist, the tourist, the citizen. 

One company alone, together with its 
predecessors, has turned over to the public 
authorities 125 miles of good mountain 
road and will turn over other large stretches 
within a few years when the present project 
is completed. 

This concern, which has an unusually 
large number of shareholders, has urged 
them all to visit these mountains for a won- 
derful vacation trip. Several of the com- 
panies have built hotels for visitors. One 
has established a large observation tower 
in the high mountains. 

The manager of one company told the 
writer that the power groups he represents 
have built more roads than all the national 
parks have built. Whether this statement 
is correct or not, it is obvious that the 
mountains are made accessible to the citi- 
zens of the state by power developments. 
Such operations help to make these heights 
a great playground, but also there is no 
denying that it robs them of their wilder 
character. It is not the writer’s function 
to decide which is preferable. 

But whatever the mountains may be like 
in the smiling vacation days of summer 
after the power companies have built their 
works, there is a full supply of adventure, a 
complete dose of the actual wilderness not 
only in the construction of these works but 
even in their maintenance, in wintertime. 

“Tt is just a minor detail of our business,”’ 
said a representative of one company—the 
San Joaquin Light & Power—‘“‘and yet to 
me a detail of profound interest, that we 
must keep men employed in the most deso- 
late sections of this wilderness all the year 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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The camps above Huntington Lake are 
snow bound or snowed in for a long winter 
season—about half the year, in fact. The 
men in the camps continue working, of 
course, being mainly engaged in tunnel ex- 
eavation. They are not completely shut off 
from the world, as will be explained in de- 
tail; but as the snow reaches twelve feet at 
Huntington Lake and twenty-five to thirty 
feet at the top of the pass, over which all 
men and supplies must go, transportation 
is reduced to a minimum of the most urgent 
necessities. 

It is not so much the cold or even the 
snow that is to be feared, although the lat- 
ter is so bad on the heights that for many 
miles it is necessary to erect every few hun- 
dred feet tall poles topped by large red 
markers. The real danger consists of the 
destructive blizzards which almost contin- 
ually sweep these heights in winter, and 
make it necessary to provision the camps 
entirely in the summertime. 

As upwards of 1000 men occupy these 
snow-bound camps in winter, it is necessary 
to provision them well. During the late 
summer and early fall, for about three 
months, 22,000 tons of supplies are taken 
in, all over a pass 9300 feet in height. Cat- 
tle and sheep are bought on the hoof during 
the fall from stockmen who are driving 
them across the mountains to the coast. 

Near the summit is a permanent camp 
where men and animals can take shelter 
from the severe storms or actual blizzards 
which sweep these crests. There is a radio 
station here, one of the world’s highest, 
bunks for the men, and meals which are 
served at all hours. 

On one of the writer’s trips over the pass 
an old man ambled by on horseback with a 
pack horse following. Although at least 
seventy years of age, he was just setting out 
for the wilderness to prospect for gold. He 
had worked for the power company for 
some years, but the wanderlust had got him. 
We passed him near a point where the high- 
way crosses the old Mono Trail between 
Nevada and California and the rough trail 
to the Yosemite. 


Snowed In for the Winter 


The labor force for these upper camps 
is recruited much like the Army or Navy. 
Men are told that they should not take a 
job there unless for the entire winter, and 
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naturally the labor turnover is not large in 
these back camps during that period. For 
one thing, the workmen have to walk in and 
out during that time, and it is no easy 
jaunt. It takes two or three days, and 
though it can be done safely, except in bliz- 
zards, by men in good physical condition, 
it is quite a change for those coming in 
from the tropical conditions in the valley 
below. 

There are men who hate the idea of being 
snowed in and others are thrilled by it. The 
employment agents seek men who have 
been in the mountains before, and espe- 
cially those who have friends or relatives al- 
ready on the job. 

“Tf you were hunting for a job as editor 
or reporter, and went to an agency,” said 
one of the employment men to me, ‘‘how 
would you like it if they said, ‘We have a 
nice job ona paper for you in Kamchatka’? 
You would reply, ‘But I don’t know any- 
one there.’”’ 

Most men in the back camps settle down 
in the fall for the entire winter as a matter of 
course. They have boxing matches, radio 
and other entertainments, as well as plenty 
of reading matter and good hospitals. The 


great argument used to induce men to en- | 


list for the winter is that they can clean up. 
There is no way to spend money, and they 
can go out in the spring with a big stake. 

Although most of the orders go in by 
radio, there are other means of communica- 
tion. No effort, of course, is made to op- 
erate trucks or automobiles; but whenever 
possible pack trains of horses go through, 
and attempts are made by these to drag 
through snow plows, or at least tramp down 
the snow. These horses do not work in the 
summer at all, but rest in a rich meadow 
for the following winter. 


Dwyer’s Dog Team 


Horses can always get through if the 


storms do not last more than the ordinary | 


three days or so, but they are helpless in 
blizzards which rage for periods of ten days 
or more. For this reason the company sent 
to Alaska about three years ago and em- 
ployed Jerry Dwyer, an old Klondike sour- 
dough, and bought his team of seven 
trained dogs and sled. Dwyer, with an as- 
sistant, and of course the dogs, makes the 
trip every winter day across the pass, and 
carries the mail on his sled from the Hunt- 
ington Lake post office to the marooned 
tunnel workers in the camps. 


It is hardly to be denied that the Alaskan | ; 


dog team makes about the best publicity 
ever thought of by any public-service cor- 
poration, a fact which could hardly have 
been overlooked by the exceedingly astute 
managers of the Southern California Edison 
Company. When I called upon the dogs at 
least half a dozen automobile tourists were 
making snapshots of them. But does not 
such a masterpiece of publicity deserve 
credit, like any other work of art? Besides, 


the dogs are real, their sled is real and Jerry | 


is real. Moreover, they perform many 


valuable services besides advertising the | 


company. 


Of the seven trained dogs brought to | 
California from Alaska, the leader, Babe, | 


died in confinement. 


who pass may see her monument and cross. 
Efforts to get another equally efficient 
leader have failed, the bringing of dogs out 
from the Yukon being no easy proceeding. 
One excellent animal was brought out, but 
died on the way, because of a can of fish 
given it, so Jerry thinks. 


Jerry buried her at | | 
the summit of the Kaiser Range, where all | 


The writer knows nothing about dogs, | 
but certainly I never saw six more intelli- 


gent-looking, powerful, affectionate and 
spirited animals than those which Jerry was 
just hitching up for their morning exercise 
in their kennels near Huntington Lake, 
early last August. He drives them every 


day during the summer, hitched to a toylike | 


wagon, all on tiptoe for their exercise and 
waiting for the blizzards that are sure to 
come. 

The six dogs are Patsy, who succeeded 
Babe as leader, a cross between a Male- 
mute and a Gordon setter; Dooley, a cross 
between a Malemute and a_ shepherd; 
Riley, who is one-half wolf and one-half St. 
Bernard; and Barney, Whisky and Trim, 
who are crosses between staghound, wolf 
and Airedale. 
three-quarters wolf, bred from a wolf and 
the native Alaskan dog, generally called 
siwash. 

In one sense the dog team is not strictly 
necessary, for usually the horses can break 
a path through; but it has value as a 


Babe, the dead leader, was | 
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‘UFF BUTTON | 
“the snap that lasts a lifetime’ 


Demand this Name 
on the Back of 
Cuff Buttons 


HERE are separable 

buttons ofother makes. 
Just because it opens and 
shuts, doesn’t make it a 
Kum-a-part. Nor, because 
it looks well can you be 
sure it’s a Kum-a-part. 
For unfortunately Kum-a- 
part designs are imitated 
in less worthy products. 


See that Kum-a-part is on 
the back of each button. 
That name can’t be used by 
any imitator. It identifies 
thegenuine and guarantees 
“lifetime wear’. Look and 
be sure. 


uP To $25 THE PAIR 


Send for Booklet and 
Correct Dress Chart ‘‘C”’ 


The Baer & Wilde Company 
ATTLEBORO MASS. 


Exclusive makers of KUM-A-PARI 
Kuff Buttons and Belt Buckles. 
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“A day like this, I would have 


been afraid to drive—before 
I STABILATED 


“THERE goes Alex now, regular as the clock. These rotten Winter 
roads don’t bother him. Remember, he’s the one who sold me on 
STABILATION. While I tramped back and forth to the train last Winter 
through every snow storm, he drove in comfort when the road seemed 


impossible. 


“JT thought he was just reckless until he began picking me up on the 
road. Those rides with him just made me STABILATE. 


“T picked up Ben last night on the way home. Now he’s going to 
SrasiLaTe. Said he had been waiting for Spring—never occurred to him 
that if STABILATION helped in Summer, it helped all the more in Winter.” 


man am 


Strange how hard it is to get rid of that old habit of thinking about 
buying car equipment only in the Spring and Summer, when, as a 
matter of fact, most equipment is needed as much, or more, in Winter. 


Winter driving, now, is just about as general as Summer driving. 


Driving conditions, for instance, 
are hardly ever more uncomfortable 
or hazardous than in Winter. It’s 
one continuous succession of snow 
and ice and frozen ruts. 


Your local Srapitator Distributor 
or Dealer can, in a few hours, for- 
ever banish most of the road dis- 
comfort and danger of Winter 
driving with the car you now own. 
He can give you the same kind of 
easy riding and safety that is en- 
joyed by the owners of the out- 
standing fine cars of America, 
which are now STABILATED by the 
makers as a standard and most 
vital factory feature. 


Write today for descriptive 
literature. 


The Cammngham Car 


No motor car is subject to more gruelling serv- 
ice or to more exacting requirements than is 
the Livery Limousine. These cars, to prove a 
sound investment to the fleet owner, must 
stay out on the road and out of the shop and 
must show the lowest possible rate of depre- 
ciation. And, to insure repeat business from 
those who hire, these cars must provide a 
riding ease unsurpassed. 

The recent adoption of Stabilators by Cun- 
ningham of Rochester for the protection of 
these fine cars and their passengers comes as 
no surprise to those who know the House of 
Cunningham and all it stands for. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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WATSONRN 


STABILATORS 


Change the Whole Nature of Your Car 
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reserve, and even more for the psychological 
effect upon the marooned workers. They 
feel that there is always a way to get out if 
the worst comes to worst, even on the few 
occasions when horses cannot get through. 

Of course, every effort is made to keep 
men from going out in a storm. In the 
severe winter of 1921, however, four men 
insisted on quitting just before Christmas, 
and just as the winter’s worst and most 
protracted blizzard was starting. One was 
an Indian laborer, two were brothers, car- 
penters by trade, and the fourth was a 
young man who had been employed as a 
timekeeper, and who naturally enough did 
not enjoy the strong physique of the three 
manual workers. 

This young man had finished a job with 
a gang that was building a blacksmith shop, 
and was given a two weeks’ vacation just 
before Christmas. Overjoyed at having 
his vacation then, he wrote his wife that he 
would be home on Christmas Eve. Just as 
he was about to start the blizzard also be- 
gan, and he was urged not to go, being, as 
one of his superiors described him to me, 
“A city guy, slight in build, a pencil 
pusher.” 

But when the timekeeper learned that 
three other men were going out he went 
despite all remonstrances. They were lost 
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were laid back against its head, and its 
eyes were wide and staring. Apparently 
it was too terrified to move, but every 
moment or so it cautiously raised its head 
a few inches, and Marshall could see its 
mouth open in a call for help from an empty 
world. 

Now Marshall hated cats. He possessed 
no phobia of the instinctive sort, but he 
had no sympathy with their tempera- 
ments, their characteristics or their aims 
in life. 

As far as he was concerned, all the cats 
in creation could be eliminated without loss. 
They were, in his view, an egotistic, an ar- 
rogantly independent animal, self-sufficient, 
ingratiating in matters of food and creature 
comfort only, attached to places rather 
than persons, without personal loyalty, 


— 
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The Sixty-eighth Congress Meets. ‘‘Lawdy, But They’s Some Mighty St 
Some of the Congress Gemmans’ Baggage This Time” 


cruel in play, and addicted t 
tion of birds, with which pe 
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about its, to him, unlawful 
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supposed he’d have to rescue 
was undoubtedly one of To 
had not possessed common se 
keep out of trouble. That 
creature in distress, and theref 
escapable claim on him, he 
moment acknowledge. 

The matter was simple. As 
pulls at the oars brought him 
terrified was the animal, h 
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, Marshall dug in his oars 
it, for it occurred to him 
of the dinghy should once 
of down-drawing action it 
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and breakers of white water, and a savage 
tumbling to and fro. 

Marshall was cool-headed enough to 
realize the futility of exhausting himself in 
an effort to stem the current. He realized 
that his best chance would be to yield to 
it, at least partially; to go with it, but at 
the same time to angle across it in the hope 
of making a landing farther down the 
coast. He addressed himself to the task. If 
he could avoid the sudden and unexpected 
suction holes, this did not seem to him to 
be too difficult. How he was to avoid them 
he could not guess. For that he must de- 
pend on luck. He recovered from the little 
panicky sinking of spirit natural to his first 
plunge into the situation, and began to 
calculate forces. 

And then a sudden roar just to the right 
of him startled him almost out of his senses. 
The surface of the sea bulged upward in a 
huge conical mass, as though thrust from 
beneath by some great body, and from that 
central point cascaded steeply over itself 


. 
He Turned Back. X.Anaxagoras Was Looking at 


Him Steadily. “Ill Try,’? He Said 
in all directions with a crash. The dinghy, 
caught fortunately near the outer periph- 
ery but almost broadside on, was nearly 
overset, and was flung with great violence 
directly sidewise. The boil subsided almost 
as quickly as it had arisen, but the force of 
it had thrust Marshall with irresistible 
might a hundred feet farther from the 
shore, and that much nearer the wild tur- 
moil of the tide. 

He was now traveling with great ve- 
locity, and surrounded imminently on all 
sides by a constant succession of the most 
appalling phenomena. The dinghy was 
almost completely out of his command. It 
was thrust here and there by violent forces 
in comparison to which his strength was as 
nothing. The control of its direction had 
been taken completely out of his hands. 
Sometimes it headed one way, sometimes 
another; sometimes it whirled around and 
around dizzily. With a growing feeling of 
futility Marshall continued to pull at the 
oars. His efforts now were of avoidance 
rather than direction; they were matters of 
the moment’s expedience rather than of 
ultimate aim. All he could hope was that 
his little strength thrown on one side of 
opposing forces might suffice to turn the 
scale of a titanic struggle. Thus at one in- 
stant he found himself staring straight 
down into a steep hole fifteen feet deep, 
whose sides of whirling water were a smooth 
translucent green and into which it seemed 
that no power on earth could prevent his 
being bodily drawn. Three times the dinghy 
circumnavigated the edge of this terrifying 
funnel, sailing accurately in what appeared 
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to be a narrow band of current ringing the 
edges. Two feet to the right would bring 


her out of the band into the spiral of the | 


vortex. By desperate efforts Marshall held 


her in the band. At length he was flung | 


contemptuously from the outer circle. 
But he had no chance to draw the 
breath of respite. A succession of violent 
choppy white-capped waves awaited him, 
which slopped the dinghy up and down, 
and threatened to fill her by sheer weight 
of numbers. Indeed, some water did come 
aboard. And every few moments, just 
when the tumult seemed for a brief space to 
abate and a smooth area of some extent 


to have established itself, there would up- | 
heave from below another outward-rushing | 


boil. 

They were like half-suppressed fountains 
of incredible size, thrusting rounded hills 
of water ten, twelve feet above the level, 
the more terrifying because of the menac- 
ing roar that accompanied them. How he 


escaped from moment to moment Marshall | 


could not have told. A flash of 
memory brought to his.recollection 
that he had once sarcastically accused 
the healer of souls of a belief in the 
repetition of miracles. Such a belief 
was now being forced on himself. 

Then all at once he 


atively smooth water. 
He realized that he had 
been forced into mid- 
channel. On either side 
of him the whirlpools and 
boils raged unabated, but 


of fairly calm, swift- 
running current. 
With a return of cour- 
age he indulged the 
thought that if he 
could manage to stay 
in this direct tide he 
might be safe after 
all. It was now too 
late to think of reach- 
ing the shore; perhaps he 


through and gain the still 
channel beyond the foot 
of therapids! Hetooka 
fresh grip on the oars. 
The shores were now 


Marshall found that keeping in 
the current was not going to be 
difficult. He had leisure to draw 
breath. 

But not for long. Suddenly 
he realized that the smooth run 
of the current was narrowing. 
He glanced over his shoulder. 


dence from his mind. 

He was shooting at tremen- 
dous speed not down a band of 
safe water, but down a V, or 
into a funnel. 


What he saw wiped the confi- | 


found himself in compar- | 


he was himself in a band | 


could run all the way | 


strange to him and were | 
passing with great rapidity. | 


At the foot of | 


the v the whirlpools and broken waves came | 


together from either side, and their joining 
was a wild and unbroken tumult. He gave 
himself up for lost. 

A succession of shrill blasts from an air 
whistle reached his ears. From the Sonora 
Island shore, and considerably upstream, a 
small gas boat was pushing boldly out into 
the current. She sheered violently when she 
hit the fast water, and a great wave surged 
up and over her bow on the starboard side 
as her head was denied her. The port 
guard rails dipped under the careen. With 
what seemed an almost human effort she 
righted herself. A boil flung her sideways 


and twisted her almost half around, but she | 


caught her course again. 
skill she threaded her way down the nar- 
row twisted lanes of a precarious safety. 
The force of the tide thrust her continu- 
ously sideways, but in some fashion she 


continued to point towards midstream and | 


to make progress. For some moments Mar- 
shall, with a sinking of the heart, made sure 
she must enter the smoother central cur- 
rent—if she succeeded in entering it at 
all—at a point below himself; but the 
skipper’s calculations proved his sagacity. 
Almost before Marshall realized the fact, 
she was in the central current, and was 
sweeping down toward him. In ten seconds 
she brushed alongside. There was an in- 
stant’s grinding of reverse gears. 

“Jump!” shouted a voice. 

Marshall sprawled aboard, instinctively 
bringing the dinghy’s painter with him. 
He started to rise, but was flung down 
again. (Continued on Page 88) 
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Make 714 vals. 
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When your Ford engine spits and sput- 
ters and does not hit on all four cylinders 
the trouble is usually due not to the 
engine—but to the quality of the fuel. 
By increasing the volatility of the 
present low-grade gasoline, your Ford 
engine will start easier and quicker— 
and save you real money. 

The new Holley Hot Shot for Ford cars 
increases the volatility of your gasoline 
and makes every drop of fuel deliver 
its utmost power. 


Better Cold 
Weather Performance 


Severe tests have proved that a Ford 
engine equipped with this new device 
usually shows a saving of 22 gallons in 
every 10 put inthe gas tank. It will also 
increase the power of your engine— 
and on freezing winter mornings, your 
engine will start much quicker and 
perform much better. The low cost of 
the Holley Hot Shot is quickly paid by 


the great savings of gasoline. 


A New Principle 


Ordinary devices that rely on slowly 
heating a mass of iron are likely 
to kill the power of the mixture by 
making it too hot. In the Holley 
Hot Shot we successfully applied a new 
principle by running a small steel tube 
from the exhaust through the intake— 
(See A in illustration). The result is 
that enough heat is uniformly supplied 
to the mixture. Neither the cool air from 
the fan nor atmospheric conditions can 
come into contact with its warm 
surface. A damper (See B in illus- 
tration) can be regulated to keep out 
cold air in winter—and admit more 
air in summer. 


Installed In 30 Minutes 


No extra parts to buy—no trouble to 
install—no holes to drill—only a few 
bolts to fasten. 

You can put it on in 30 minutes. Why 
not decide that you will get better 
performance from your Ford—and save 
real money in maintenance costs? 


Order Via the Coupon 
If you do not know a dealer near you 
who sells the Holley Hot Shot, mail this 
coupon and we will have one delivered 
right to your door. Interesting litera- 
ture free. Price $14.75 ($16.25 West 
Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


HOLLEY 
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HOT SHO 


MAIL THIS. TODAY 


Hotiey CarBureETor Co. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


1 enclose check ( 
Money pie 
Shot for my Ford. 


Name 
Address 
City. 


) for a Holley Hot 
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Assuring continuous, sustained 


transportation everywhere 
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reading the boundaries 
of the factory yard ~ 
throughout the world 


HEN new White Trucks pass 
through the factory gate they 
carry the maker's best efforts 
toward perfection. Each one is 
built for years of hard duty and to cover 
tens and even hundreds of thousands of 
miles. Tasks they are put to include the 
wholewide range of transportation activity. 


That they shall live up to the maker’s pur- 
pose and the highest expectations is ever a 
matter of concern to [he White Company. 
Each new White Truck in use is another 
White obligation to give sustained and 
continuous transportation. 


To keep White Trucks rolling, year in and 
year out, without interruption to the trans- 
portation they serve, is a function The 
White Company recognizes and discharges 
with the same degree of sincerity put into 
their manufacture. 


_ Wherever duty calls and whatever is the 
need, a White Truck is never far from 


interested care. Through factory branches 
and fully equipped dealers, strategically 
located, The White Company spreads the 
boundaries of its factory yard throughout 
the world. 


So, always close at hand is someone trained 
in the traditions and skill of White to help 
each White Truck do its duty better and 


to heal any wounds of misuse or mishap. 


Needs of the oldest White Truck are still 
adequately provided for. 


Strong and capable, White Trucks start out 
from their home in Cleveland equipped 
to withstand the hardships ahead. Untir- 
ing eyes of their builders are always 
confidently on them to see that the trans- 
portation they serve moves constantly on 
—without interruption. 


Only a great organization could give the 
transportation in a truck that you get in 


a White. 


Pie ae COM PANY 
CLEVELAND 


Parker Brothers, Inc., Salem, Mass., 
the makers of PING-PONG, PIT, POLLY- 
ANNA and many other noted successes in 
games, are now producing 


The Genuine 


rxJong4 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 

The genuine always bears the registered 
tithe MAH-JONGG and contains the copy- 
righted Babcock rules. 

MAH-JONGG is the special form 
of an ancient Chinese game compiled 
by Mr. Joseph P. Babcock of 
Shanghai, China, who made certain 
desirable changes, including the addi- 
tion of the Arabic numerals, adapted 
all that was best of the various Chi- 
nese forms of play, applied and reg- 
istered the name MAH-JONGG 
and introduced his game into the 
various Clubs of Shanghai. 

On account of its immense success 
MAH-JONGG has been widely imi- 
tated under different and sometimes 
deceptive titles. The genuine always 
bears the name MAH-JONGG 
branded upon the cabinet, and in- 
cludes the standardized and copy- 
righted Babcock rules. 


NEWPORT SET 
Especially recommended. Fine pol- 
ished, brass trimmed cabinet. Beau- 
tifully made tiles with rich, heavy 
Ivoroid faces. Brilliantly colored 
characters. Rare value. Price $25.00. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION 

The easiest set for beginners. With 
suits in distinct colors. Babcock’s red 
book of rules, 144 three-ply whitewood 
tiles in drop front box with trays. 
Price $4.00. Sold by all Dealers (or 
by insured mail from us 30 cts. 
extra). 
NING-PO SET, new tri-color wood 
tiles. Drop front box. Price $5.00. 
COUNTRY CLUB SET, attractive 
folding case. Beautifully finished tiles 
with Ivoroid faces. Price $12.00. 

MAH-JONGG is also made in sets 
ranging from $30.00 to $150, and in 
special sets to $600.00. Accept only 
the Genuine. 


Babcock’s Complete Book of Rules 
adopted by the Mah-Jongg Club of China, 
American Mah-Jongg Association, London 
Mah-Jongg Society, etc. 1923 edition. 
Price $2.50, post paid. 


The two 
immensely 
popular 
HOME 
GAMES 


ou NY 
Price 75c each at DEALER’S or by mail. 
Descriptive list by mail from us. 
The Parker Games have for two gener- 
ations been the standard of excellence, 
MAH-JONGG is an important addition. 
ACCEPT no Substitutes. 
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(Continued from Page 85) 

“Lie down, and hang on like hell!” 
shouted the voice. 

To the first part of the commands he 
could not have denied an obedience which 
he had no wish to deny as to the second. 
Over the low gunwale he saw the water all 
white and leaping. The work boat plunged, 
rolled, dived, hit with a crash, shipped 
mighty seas and flung them off again. The 
man at the little wheel whirled the spokes 
now this way, now that. It seemed a mir- 
acle he could hold his place. Thrice the 
little craft careened so far under the enor- 
mous weight of some unseen force that it 
seemed she must turn over; and thrice she 
came slowly back to an even keel as though 
against strong pressure. Then there came 
three solid bumps; and suddenly, except 
for an uneasy weaving, the boat was pro- 
gressing in a normal and orderly fashion. 

Marshall raised himself and looked about 
him. Astern were the rapids. Three curl- 
ing but stationary waves marked their 
termination. These had administered the 
three solid bumps. Round about were un- 
easy currents, running in swirls and eddies, 
but with a blessedly level surface. The 
man at the wheel reached down into the 
house and kicked out the clutch. 

“We'll let her drift awhile, and take a 
smoke,” said he, and turned around. 

It was Tom. 

WI 
remarked Tom _ conversa- 
tionally, as he drew a package of 
tobacco and some papers from his pocket, 
‘‘where are you and your cat voyaging to, 
anyway?” 

Marshall tried in vain to collect his wits. 
But too much cannot be expected of even 
the most exemplary hero reprieved from 
what has seemed a certain death. There 
were many appropriate things he might 
have said. 

“Tt isn’t my cat; it’s yours,” was what 


he did say. 


Tom walked across the tiny deck, took 


the dinghy’s painter from Marshall’s un- 


resisting hand, and hauled it alongside. 
The dinghy was quarter full of water, and 
the cat was very wet. It promptly 
jumped aboard. 

“Did you think I’d starve a cat that 
way?” he asked. “It’s skin and bones. It 


isn’t mine; so it must be yours.” 


“But I don’t like cats,” objected Mar- 


| shall stupidly. 


“Well, it likes you,” observed Tom with 
finality. 

The animal had crossed the deck and 
was walking back and forth in a two-foot 
track. Each time it passed Marshall it 


| rubbed against him and arched its back. It 
| was a very peculiar cat, for it had jade- 


green eyes, a Pompeiian-red nose of a gros- 
grain texture, thick fur like a beaver’s, and 
a half-length and rather bushy tail. In 
marking it was of the tiger variety. As 
Tom had pointed out, it was skin and 
bones. 

“‘T don’t like cats,’’ repeated Marshall 


like a parrot. 


“Was that it?” said Tom. “But if you 
came out to drownd it, the water’s just as 
wet in a pail and not so dangersome.”’ 

“T didn’t come out to drown it; I picked 
it off a floating log.” 

“That makes it perfectly clear,” re- 
marked Tom. 

Marshall sprang to his feet. 

“But look here! How asinine! What am 
I thinking of to be talking about a cat! 
You pulled me out just in the nick of time. 
I don’t know how ——” 

“Don’t,” interrupted Tom. “I’ve run 
these rapids before; though mever when 
they were going quite so strong. But I ad- 
mired the excuse to try.” 

‘Where were you? How did you hap- 
pen to a 

““Oh, I was waiting over in one of the 
coves I know for slack to get home, and 
you came drifting by; so I thought I’d just 
run out and see if I could borrow a match.” 

“Sorry ” said Marshall, who was 
soaking wet; then bit his lip in vexation at 
his stupidity. He must be still dazed. 

“Oh, I found I had some,”’ returned Tom 
gravely. “‘But I’m glad of your company.” 

He dived below and returned in a mo- 
ment with a tin of milk and a chipped 
saucer. The cat ran eagerly part way to- 
ward him; then returned and recommenced 
its persistent rubbing against Marshall’s 
leg. It did this with rather a feverish ac- 
celeration of pace, and at each repetition it 
looked up into his face questioningly and 
remarked ‘‘P-r-r-t!’’ in a voice that as- 
cended to falsetto on the last letter. 


EVENING POST 


“Tt’s thanking you for picking it up,” 
explained Tom. 

“What do I do about it?” inquired 
Marshall helplessly. 

Receiving no reply, he finally reached 
out his hand and touched the animal’s head 
gingerly. This seemed to be sufficient. It 
gave over its efforts and fairly raced to the 
saucer, from which it lapped the milk in as 
hasty and as large gulps as a cat can com- 
pass. Tom stood over it, and as fast as the 
saucer was emptied he refilled it. Thus he 
used and threw overboard two cans. 

“‘Tsn’t milk rather hard for you to get?” 
asked Marshall. ‘‘Aren’t you wasting an 
awful lot of it?”’ 

“T don’t call it wasting it,’”’ replied Tom 
shortly. Then after a pause, ‘‘Do you?” 

“No, I suppose not,’’ confessed Mar- 
shall, who had not thought of it that way. 

The two men stood and eyed the cat, 
while the gas boat drifted aimlessly and 
the rapids lowered its voice little by little. 
The milk finished, the starved creature was 
obviously overcome by an extreme drowsi- 
ness. Nevertheless it began painstakingly 
to wash itself, cat fashion. *It was ludi- 
crous, or painful, to watch it. Slower and 
slower went the licking motion of its head, 
its eyes half closed; it swayed as it sat. 
Then, just on the point of falling over in a 
dead sleep, it would come to itself with a 
start and recommence rapidly; only once 
more to slow down to the point of somno- 
lence. It was evident it was drunk with 
sleep; nevertheless it could not or would 
not lie down to repose until it had put itself 
in order. At last with a sigh it stretched 
itself out and its eyes closed. 

But a last thought crossed its mind be- 
fore it dropped away. Staggering, it forced 
itself to its feet and made its way across 
the deck to Marshall. 

“P-r-r-t!”’ it remarked, and rubbed 
against his leg. 

Then it lay down to sleep. 

“Well, I’ll be damned if I ever saw the 
like of that before!”’ said Tom. ‘‘It ain’t 
like a cat. It’s more like what a dog would 
do!”’ 

Marshall lifted the limp little figure. It 
did not stir. He carried it to the cabin and 
softly deposited it on the cushioned bunk. 

‘With your permission,”’ he said, look- 
ing Tom squarely in the eye. 


Iv 


HEY returned to Stuart Island on the 

slack, which shortly ensued. The Kitti- 
wake was still untenanted, which for a mo- 
ment astounded Marshall greatly, for it 
seemed to him that a long interval of time 
must have elapsed since he had left the 
float. A glance at his wrist watch, how- 
ever, told him that the interval had been 
only a little over the hour. Tom moored 
his boat inside the booms, collected various 
small packages from the cabin, and dis- 
appeared, waving aside Marshall’s attempt 
to reéxpress his appreciation. The cat 
slumbered on where it had been laid, dead 
to the world. Marshall resumed his con- 
templation of the scenery and the goggle- 
eyed rock cod. 

““ As to how to get outside the doors,”’ the 
healer of souls suddenly began behind him, 
“as to how to get them open—that is the 
great problem of all life; it is like ventilat- 
ing a very close room. Everything one 
does that involves admiration or sympa- 
thetic understanding or loving or savoring 
or inhaling life is a ventilating process. 
It doesn’t matter how clumsily or fum- 
blingly it expresses itself. It is an inlet, an 
outlet. It opens for permeation, which 
takes place only through the inlets you 
yourself prepare. Permeability—to life; I 
have said that before. The deeds of each 
person’s existence float, as it were, in a 
certain atmosphere created only by him- 
self. We recognize things that are almost 
as intangible, such as the effect of the sun’s 
rays on plants, the necessity of a suitable 
climate. The warmth of the human heart, 
associated with the directing power of in- 
telligence, makes this fostering climate. We 
are plants that cannot possibly develop 
without this equivalent of sun and light.” 

“T do not believe I quite understand the 
application,” said Marshall without turn- 
ing around. 

“On this occasion I did not address your 
understanding,” replied X. Anaxagoras, 
“but something deeper in you, which will 
receive my words.” 

This was too vague. Marshall made no 
comment. 

The cat, awakened by the sound of 
voices, emerged from the cabin of the work 
boat, jumped to the float, and ran to rub 


: 
against Marshall’s elbow, } 
stooped to stroke it. 

“Tom told me of this,” } 
his everyday manner. “ Yoy 
escape. These waters are y 
was rather fine of you to { 

“Tt was nothing of the so 
shall, “for the simple reason 
know. there was a risk. If 
remotest realization of it I st 
never have ventured.” 

The cat continued to rub 
had freed from the corrosion 
loud purr that was still son 
and rusty in sound. 5 

“Do you know,” said Mars 
“T have always disliked eats 
does not seem to act like a | 
like a dog’’—he~ uncor 
Tom—“‘in the way it acts, I 
friendly without ulterior m 
might say.” - | 

“Very rare in cats,” agn 
agoras gravely. | 

“It certainly was embark 
some voyage,’ continued M 
hand had strayed to the a 
“Ought to be named Noah.” 

“Tt’s a good name,” agreec 
souls. 

The cat stretched, and w 
slow steps paced out on the be 
the evident intention of goin, 
immediately and maysterioy 
Tom’s four, fully armed and 
rest, who announced in vigor 
certain tones that the passa 
pute. Noah did not retreat, 
to advance and flattened 
the log. The opposing powe 
a position some twenty fei 
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began to creep forward inch b 
threw in his last reserves of bil 
without effect. His wispy : 
body looked almost grotesque 
in comparison to the sleek 
strength of the enemy. 

Marshall uttered an impat 
tion, arose hastily, gathered } 


arms, and returned. = 
“Not fair,” he muthered 
‘He hadn’t a show in the wo 
down again, the cat in ] I 
imagine where he came fro! 
going to do,’ he added af 
‘‘Whether a thing is 
on the healer of souls i 
short pause, “‘is determ 
not it has growth. Its d 
liveness is measured b 
pansion or growth. Th 
determined by its exp 
ing of the elements whie 
growth, and which feed it 
acquiring those elements I 
its permeability; and 
tioned by its inlets and 
seems to me self-evide 
Marshall continued 
which again uttered its 
“Outlets are numerous 
very strange,’ mused 
though to himself. “4 
do—as a starting point 
matter what handle onet 
that suits. The law will 
He paused again. 
“Even a cat may be 
let,’ said X. Anaxag 
spoke briskly, as tho 
self-communings and as 
last Marshall’s remark mi 
fore. ‘I think,” said he, 
have been lost off some 
so friendly and seems to 
to boats. And as for whi 
him, he certainly can’t 
warriors would immolate 
ship’s cat; but you dis 
would you object if we 
“Oh, they don’t bo! 
assured him with a som 
fort at indifference. He 
X. Anaxagoras smiled 
“P-r-r-t!”” remarked ate 
self more comfortably in 4 
Editor’s Note—This is th i 
stories by Mr. White. The 
early issue. ‘ 
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the money in the world in its auriferous 
veins! But, as the seven guests of honor, 
each with a filigreed glass in one hand 
and a six-inch imported cigarette in the 
other, gathered round the grandson-in- 
law of the rich Meyer Guldengeld for fur- 
ther news ore, the cup of Molla Barney, 
already brimful, began to spill and run 
down the sides. Iskovitch! Iskovitch! 
Iskovitch! Hillary Wells, Izzy’s editor, 
watched the play of emotions on Molla’s 
expressive countenance for some little time 
with great interest, then he lounged his six 
feet of negligence over to dainty little 
Miriam Iskovitch and recited into her big 
black eyes, solemnly and apparently 
apropos of nothing: 


Wives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime; 
But let someone be sublimer. 
We have only wasted time. 


Presently in mighty unison thousands of 
telegraph keys clicked their staccato mono- 
tone in thousands of newspaper offices, long 
lines of operators sat at their intricate ma- 
chines and in a world-wide staccato sym- 
phony rattled down the types which told 
the thrilling news the night brought forth; 
while in millions of beds the anxious public 
snored in a monstrous choral cacophony, 
as it rested between struggles with the 
problem of whether the foreign picture in- 
vasion would bring us enough gain in art to 
compensate for our financial lass; but the 
devotees of that art in far, fair Hollywood 
knew no rest and no fatigue in the patriot- 
ism which the public seemed to lack, for in 
that darkest hour which is just before the 
dawn they were still at it in the Pinnacle 
banquet hall. 

“Say, Granny, are you with your coun- 
try or against it?’’ beautiful Aurelia Amour 
asked of Tatia Rosen’s director-to-be, as 
they jazzed round and round. “You 
mustn’t tattle, old dear, but we’ve organ- 
ized the home guards tonight, to keep the 
home fires burning under wherever a certain 
foreign invader happens to rest.” 

“Oh!” And the famous director, once 
Granville Leroy, but now in his fame just 
Leroy, glanced over to where a deep-laid 
conspiracy had made a fuming wallflower 
out of the imported passion flower; then he 
wrinkled his brow clear back to where his 
cowlick used to be, for he had that kind of 
a brow, and said he, ‘‘ You Delilah! Do not 
think me weak because my locks are shorn. 
I have a reputation to sustain, so I shall do 
the very best I can to make the picture of 
the century with our sister from across the 
seas. And, after all, Aurelia, she is an 
artist, and art comes first.” 

Simultaneously with this, Leroy’s dark- 
browed and grim-visaged camera man was 
beset in this fashion by piquant Peggy 
Ogden: 

“There’s one good thing, Teddy—you 
don’t have to make this person beautiful, 
because that isn’t how she gets her dra- 
matic strength. You’re not going to try it, 
are you?”’ 

“Nothing doing, Peg,’’ returned the 
crack camera man of the Pacifie Coast, set- 
ting his lips firmly. ‘‘ You’re the nineteenth 
vamp who has attacked my patriotism to- 
night, and my answer is thesame to one and 
all: I have a reputation to sustain, and my 
pride as well. I’ll make that woman beauti- 
ful if I have to invent new lights to do it. 
Art comes first!’ 

And after that who shall say abstract 
idealism has no'place in the movies? Even 
the mighty Klekoff, when appealed to by 
snappy April Carol—the latest whom he 
had raised to queenly eminence—failed, 
with all her cajolery, to abate one jot or 
tittle of the advantages which the alien was 
to have; for his continued and emphatic 
answer was that Tatia Rosen represented 
the best publicity value ever framed in the 
industry, and art came first. 

It was at this juncture that Stuart ap- 
peared at his side, and there was a peculiar 
timbre in that dapper young man’s voice as 
he said, ‘‘Take a minute to slip outside, 
chief. I have a wet copy of the bulldog 
edition of the morning paper.” 

One glance at Stuart’s inexpressive coun- 
tenance was enough, and without ceremony 
Klekoff followed him into the lobby and 
down the outside corridor and back of the 
musicians’ stand, where the yes man spread 
out his copy of the paper. On the front 
page was a neat article with a one-cclumn 
head concerning the reception in honor of 


THE SEVEN GARMENTS 


Tatia Rosen, while across the entire top of 
the page ran the caption: 


BUILDING SEVENTY THEATERS 


NEw IskOVITCH-CLIMAX CONSOLIDATION ON 
A TRUE-BLUE AMERICAN PLATFORM AND 
BACKED BY BOUNDLESS WEALTH 


Isipor IskKOVITCH TO START CONSTRUCTION 
WORK AT THE SAME TIME ON SEVENTY FIRST- 
Run HousEs FoR ISKOVITCH-CLIMAX 

PICTURES 


“Damn that band!” suddenly blazed the 
mighty Klekoff, while the hand which held 
the paper gripped convulsively into the still 
damp sheet, and by a curious coincidence 
the word which struck a reverse impression 
on his moist hand was ‘‘Iskovitch.” 

At that identical moment Molla Barney, 
with the cold cream not yet smoothed into 
an even surface on her ruddy countenance, 
sat on the edge of a bed in which Tim was 
earnestly trying to sink into the blessed re- 
lief of oblivion, while the capable Molla 
continued her previous remarks to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

What sort of man was he, a big hulk like 
him, to let a little whiffet of a fellow like 
Izzy Iskovitch shove him clear in the back- 
ground? Iskovitch-Climax indeed! If it 
were Iskovitch-Barney now there might be 
more fairness in it, though by all rights it 
should be Barney-Iskovitch, Tim being the 
older in the business. What had he been 
doing all these years that he hadn’t his 
name plastered all over the trade journals 
and the billboards like the Iskovitch name 
was? And what kind of a business man was 
he that he’d been producing pictures for 
twenty-two years and let a little upstart 
like young Iskovitch get 60 per cent of the 
new corporation and Tim only 40? On and 
on flowed Molla Barney’s shrill crescendo, 
as she exercised her marvelous faculty for 
putting the same belittling charges over and 
over, each time in a different form and 
worse light, to all of which Tim Barney, be- 
ing a giant of a man and therefore helpless, 
kept his teeth clenched and his fingers out 
of the palms of his hands and suffered in 
silence, knowing full well that any word he 
uttered, even the mildest of defense, would 
be hailed as violent language and labeled 
abuse. Suddenly Molla stopped, and for a 
blessed moment Tim thought she had run 
down, but it was only inspiration. 

“Say, Tim, is there anything to prevent 
your making some pictures outside of the 
consolidation, if you distributed through 
it? Could you do that now?”’ 

“T could, but I won’t,’”’ returned Tim 
with such stolid resistance that she knew 
he meant it. “‘Get off my foot.” 

“Then here’s what you do: You and 
Izzy are each still general manager of your 
own units, so you cable over and hire Tatia 
Rosen’s director, Victor Blotter, to come 
here and direct pictures under the personal 
management of Tim Barney. You ought to 
get big publicity coupled with him, and if 
you’re smart you'll have Barney, Barney, 
Barney all over his work. It’s the only way 
you'll ever get your name printed outside 
a scandal. Will you do that?” 

“T will not!” declared Tim firmly, 
though in his heart he thought it a brilliant 
business idea. ‘‘Get off my foot.” 

“Tf you dare go to sleep while I’m talking 
to you, Tim Barney, I’ll break your leg!” 
declared his helpmeet in a rising voice. “‘I 
will not endure to be made a nonentity by 
the Iskovitches, nor yet by the Guldengelds 
with their gold plate!” 

In the early morning Tim Barney, hag- 
gard and wan-eyed from lack of sleep, filed 
a cablegram which was his wife’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of art; but long ere that 
time Roabert, in his lair near Wall Street, 
was reading a telegram from Los Angeles, 
stating that his partner, Klekoff, was 
taking the first train to New York for a 
conference. 

Iv 

ILD sounds issued from the most mag- 

nificent set ever built in the Climax 
studios—a man’s deep, passionate voice 
cracking with discordant fury and booming 
on and on with strange gutturals and mo- 
notonously explosive emphasis. Yes, Victor 
Blotter had arrived to make pictures 
under the personal management of Tim 
Barney and was at work, and in violent 
paroxysms because Mary Hasty would not 
throw herself from the stair landing into the 
arms of the juvenile in an abandonment of 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Aladdin 


Thermalware 


Gallon Size 
Sanitary Glass Stopper 


pa a ay 
Chris Gif Gif 
All Share 


Keeps Food or Liquids Hot or Cold 
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stone, this clod, this—this—this—this—and 
the rest of it was in gutturals. But it 
wasn’t the fault of the leading man, she de- 
clared with a sudden entire change of base. 
Snowden was a nice gentleman, a good 
actor no doubt; but the director—pschk!— 
the director! It was all his fault! He was 
aman of wood, an imbecilic tailor’s dummy, 
a clotheshorse, a stick, a stone, a clod, and 
the rest of it; while the balance of the cast, 
and the electricians and camera men and all 
and sundry stood around and marveled and 
admired. 

Her director’s brow wrinkled from his 
eyes to where his cowlick had once been, 
and it turned pink as well. He had stood 
the tantrums of Tatia Rosen long enough, 
and the time had come to assert himself, to 
show that he could also wreak an imperious 
will, for was he not—ponder this well— 
Leroy? Leroy, the most illustrious director 
of the Pinnacle and a stockholder in the 
same? He had temperament, had Leroy, 
and inspirations and flairs and all those 


things which an artist should have, and he. 


called them all warmly to his aid as, climb- 
ing the arch of the stairway to his virulent 
star, he shook a warning finger at her and 
said, ‘You hell-cat! Get back to your spot 
or I'll have you dragged back!’’ 

Terrible language for Leroy, who was 
reputed in the profession as a perfect gen- 
tleman, and those standing about who had 
known him the longest were shocked; but 
in Tatia Rosen’s eyes there gleamed the 
light of hope. This was more friendly, and, 
with a screech like a wildcat, she sprang on 
the great Leroy. 

Alas for art! It was there that America 
lost its only opportunity to get a great 
scene out of Tatia. Under this circum- 
stance Victor Blotter would have grappled 
with her, battled her back on the set, and 
secured from her the greatest acting of her 
career. It was thus that Victor had ob- 
tained the famous termagant scene which 
had made a furor of Mad Love. 

But Leroy was above such methods. His 
was the school of repression; so he said: 
“We shall forget this unpleasant incident, 
Miss Rosen; but you are unfit for further 
work. Your make-up is spoiled. You look 
like yourself.’’ 

That licked her. On coming to triumph 
in America she had studied the American 
roads to success, and with infinite care she 
had made herself over entirely for soft focus- 
ing. Gone were those blue circles around 
the eyes which had given them deep-set 
passion; gone were the cheek bones and the 
cheek hollows which had let her be tragic; 
gone was that wide; flexible mouth which 
had given her face all its mobility and ex- 
pressiveness; gone was every attribute 
which had made Tatia Rosen distinctive; 
and gone was Tatia Rosen—except for her 
temper and her desire to be beautiful with 
the beauty of the American screen stars. 
With eager fingers she worked to restore 
that ideal pattern, until her dark-browed 
and dark-visaged camera man said that she 
would do. She was perfect. She wore the 
thin, high-arched eyebrows, thetiny Cupid’s- 
bow mouth and the smooth, oval, blank 
face which was the fashion in Hollywood 
this season; also she realized at last that, if 
she wished to screen according to formula, 
she must refrain from the violent facial con- 
tortions called for by a free expression of the 
emotions. She must act with repression and 
convey passion by thought rather than by 
movement. 

Wild shrieks resounded through the big 
stage. It was Gail Pierce demanding an- 
other sun-ray arc, and there were no more 
sun-ray arcs. They were all on Tatia 
Rosen’s set. A smile of gratification ap- 
pe2red on Tatia’s countenance, but it was 
not a smile which spread far the tiny 
Cupid’s bow on Tatia’s mouth. She smiled 
with repression. 


ANAGER ESCHGABIBBLE, of the 

Splendor Theater, sat in his shirt 
sleeves in his private projection room over 
the box office, adding the exhibitor’s finish- 
ing touch to motion-picture art. He was 
taking twenty minutes out of the Heart 
Auction to make room on his program for 
the Syncopated Mokes. He was a short, 
broad man with a short, broad face, who 
loved the comforts of life and had them at 
his command; for through a peephole in 
his floor he could look down into his lobby 
and see the people paying their money to 
come in, and in front of him, beneath the 
glass top on which he rested his short, 
broad arms, was a seat telltale which 
flashed a red light for every vacant chair— 
and the telltale was mostly black. Beside 


*young promoter. 
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him, on the bench at the long desk, sat his 
cutter, and they already had eleven minutes 
out of the picture which was running before 
them, when an usher dashed in and an- 
nounced Isidor Iskovitch. 

“Izzy?” said Eschgabibble with extreme 
cordiality, ‘‘Sure, tell him to come right 
up!”’ And he stopped the run of the film in 
order to greet his friend and superior officer; 
for Marcus Eschgabibble’s connection with 
young Iskovitch was long and satisfactory. 

Eschgabibble had been one of the sub- 
stantial state-rights buyers in the old 
Square Deal Distributing Company, when 
Izzy had bought a half interest in that con- 
cern with his first earnings and savings. 
Eschgabibble had become a branch distrib- 
utor in the All-America when Izzy had 
appropriated the Square Deal to form the 
nucleus of that successful national distrib- 
uting concern; and Eschgabibble was now 
a branch distributor in the Iskovitch- 
Climax Pictures, Inc., and an investor in 
its colossal expansion program. 

“Whatever you got to say, Izzy, hold ita 
little bit till I finish this job and I’ll give 
you the rest of the afternoon.’”’ Whereon 
the finishing-toucher of motion-picture art 
pressed a button and the film began again, 
and in the first flash the visiting producer 
recognized one of his own pet pictures. 
“Here’s the place I mean, Joe, right there 
where the man gets on the horse. Now 
watch!”’ 

Silence for seven minutes, during which 
the logic of the picture and its inevitable 
dramatic climax was unfolded with clean 
and lucid directness. . 

“There, Joe!” The buzzer stopped the 
film. ‘‘Right where the girl jumps off the 
cliff. Just cut everything out between them 
two spots.” 

Izzy felt a violent throb down beneath his 
flat diaphragm at this proposed mutilation, 
but, though his bony fingers intertwined 
themselves so tightly that they left white 
marks where they touched, he held his 
peace. There were not above twenty red 
glows on Eschgabibble’s telltale, and the 
man knew his business. 

“T think you’re a dumb-bell to cut out 
that stuff!’’ rasped Joe in a particularly 
grating voice, and he stuck out his thick 
lips. He was passionate about it. ‘‘ Why, 
ee won’t know why she jumped off the 
cliff !’’ 

“They don’t give a damn why she done 
it!’ retorted Eschgabibble with equal 
roughness. ‘The kick’s in the jump, and 
that’s all they care about.” 

“Oh, is it? Well, say, if you’d listen to 
some of these people goin’ out, in place of 
just to the clink o’ their money comin’ in, 
you’d get another idea in your bean.” 

“So long as they keep coming in I don’t 
care what they say going out!”’ And now 
the exhibitor turned on his hired hand with 
savage impatience. “Say, listen, you pin- 
head! When you get a theater of your own 
and can keep packing it the way I do mine, 
you got a right to think you think—not be- 
fore! That stuff’s out, and I’d leave it to 
you to take out the other two minutes if I 
wasn’t afraid you’d ruin the film.” - 

Six minutes further on he found his spot, 
an explanation of how the heavy had come 
to be a villain and why he had repented; 
and ordering a particularly good close-up 
of Prudence Joy to be saved and stuck in 
some place, and to cut the rest, Eschga- 
bibble dismissed Joe, lit the cigar which he 
had been smoking dry, and turned to his 
visitor with ‘‘ Well, Izzy, I guess you come 
back to tell me you closed up all the terri- 
tory?” 

“You bet you my life!’’ exulted the 
His eyes were gaunt 
through want of sleep, and his cheeks were 
wan and hollow, for he had been traveling 
night and day for months across and over 
the United States, and had used tons of 
vitality in pushing hesitant investors into 
decisive action. ‘“‘Marcus, since I left 
Hollywood I spent eight million dollars!’ 

“No wonder you look so tired,” grinned 
Eschgabibble. 

“T still got strength enough to take your 
money. Can we run right over to your 
lawyer’s now?” 

“Not for half an hour. The banks here 
don’t close till three o’clock, but they’ll 
take deposits up to four. I got my three 
towns closed for you though, and got the 
money from the three exhibitors. I put it in 
the bank with my account till I sign the 
final papers with you.” 

“‘T’ll have to figure the interest on that 
an’ make you cough up,” rejoined Izzy very 
happily, for he had conquered the world. 
He was Alexander! He was Ajax! “Say, I 
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hope you noticed the publicity we’re get- 
tin’ an’ that the Pinnacle ain’t! Why, say, 
Eschgabibble, every one of our seventy 
towns keeps whoopin’ up the publicity 
about the Iskovitch-Climax enterprise till 
there ain’t any other room left for any 
other motion-picture news; an’ when we 
lay the corner stones, all on the same day, 
for them seventy theaters in seventy cities 
scattered all over the United States, it’ll 
pile up into a front-page story that’ll give 
Klekoff the cramps—an’ I don’t care what 
else it does to him.” 

“‘T hope he chokes!”’ was the profound 
amen to that. “All right, boy, what is it?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Blumberg.”’ 

“Fine! Send him right up. He’ll be glad 
to see you, Izzy. He’s been saving that 
fifty thousand dollars of his for fifty years, 
I think, starting in the old nickelodeon days 
to put away a cent out of every nickel he 
took in and never touch it. But at that, I 
don’t believe Sammy ever believed he’d get 
to soak his fifty thousand into a half- 


. million-dollar theater and be the boss of it, 


like he’s going to be.” 

“Tt does me good to give them fellas a 
chance,’”’ declared Izzy with warmth in his 
voice, and he spared himself a moment to 
think what a benefactor he was to the 
seventy frugal exhibitors who had chosen 
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opened and a weazened but spry little man 
strode in and leaned over the desk, half 
frantic with pain. It was Blumberg, but a 
different Blumberg from the meek-spoken, 
cautious little exhibitor whom-Izzy and 
Eschgabibble had let in on their expansion. 
His small black eyes were glittering and 
there were red streaks in the white of them, 
and there was a queer trembling in his 
leathery cheeks. ‘‘I want my money! 
Which one of you’s got it? Give it to me 
quick!”’ 

““What’s the matter, Sammy?”’ inquired 
Eschgabibble soothingly, he being a well- 
nerved man who had risen because he could 
withstand the shocks inseparable from art. 
“Has somebody got the goods on me or 
Izzy, or dug up our penitentiary record, or 
what?” 

“Listen! I ain’t got any time for foolish- 
ness!’? And Blumberg’s voice cracked again 
into falsetto. ‘‘That fifty thousand dollars 
is all I got! I could tell you when I got 
every dollar of it, and what I went without 
to get it, me and Becky and the kids! And 
this Blumberg Palace Theater that we was 
going to build come near being as high as 
I ever want to get in this life; but when 
the Pinnacle takes the ground right next to 
where mine was gonna be, and tears down 
two buildings to put up a theater that costs 
twice as much as mine, and is on the corner 
besides, between me and the street cars, and 
has their electric signs on two streets instead 
of one, they take three-fourths of my busi- 
ness, maybeall,and I can’t pay my expenses. 
I’m broke when I’m a old man. I want 
my money! I want my money back, I 
say!’’ And again his voice broke into a shrill 
falsetto. ‘‘Chentlemen, give me back my 
money! Where is it? Who’s got it?’”’? And 
now he went into a sort of frenzy startling 
to behold, his eyes bulging and the mus- 
cles working in his leathery neck, and little 
flecks of white spittle clinging on his lips. 

Grimly Eschgabibble and Izzy looked at 
each other. 

“All right, Blumberg,”’ said Izzy, swal- 
lowing quickly the lump of panic which 
rose to force cowardice into his own throat; 
and his intuition, or his apprehension—he 
couldn’t tell which, nor did he care which— 
jumped him into the possibilities which the 
news opened. However, with the gift of 
mental poise which had been part of his suc- 
cess, he forced his apprehension into the 
background and kept his head clear for the 
foreground of this situation. “‘ Your money 
ain’t spent yet, Mr. Blumberg, and it won’t 
be until you say so, although you signed a 
contract with Mr. Eschgabibble as my 
agent.” 

“You'll take my word for it, won’t you, 
Sammy?’’ put in Eschgabibble quickly. 

“Sure,’’ consented Blumberg, his voice 
weak as he was assured of safety, for Esch- 
gabibble was as good as a bank. He tot- 
tered around the end of the desk with his 
hand on it for support and sank wearily on 
the bench. 

Izzy made room for him, and said in a 
very quiet voice, ‘‘Let’s see, Blumberg. I 
already bought the theater site in your 
oe an’ paid for it, didn’t 1?” 

“cc es. ’ 
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“No!” The denial was so emphatic and 
vehement that Tim was startled. ‘‘Not 
one nickel of Meyer Guldengeld’s money 
goes into this scheme unless we need it to 
cover an absolute cinch bet. If there’s to 
be a loss he don’t get let in. Besides that, 
if I fail on this deal without any outside 
help I ain’t got the qualities to be the big- 
gest magnate in the business that I always 
said I’d be. An’ I don’t deserve to be any- 
thing more than a piker little producer with 
one single unit like the Iskovitch or the 
Climax was.” 

“Then I wish to blazes and damnation 
that I had my piker little Climax back, 
whole and free like it was before I got to 
going over the jumps with you!”’ declared 
Tim, with the red of anger flowing up to 
relieve the ashen gray of hisworry. ‘‘You’ve 
been making me build a house without any 
foundation, and now you’ve kicked the 
props out from under it; and I’ll never 
have a minute’s peace in my family till the 
day of my death!” There was the real 
grayness in Tim, the real consideration that 
kept him from any exhilaration in this gam- 
ble. “I thought I was on my way to be 
rolling in wealth, but as I sit here this 
minute, with my liver turning the color of a 
rotten orange, I’d give up the whole works 
for just my little Climax back again. And 
Ill tell you this much, Izzy.” Tim hesitat- 
ed, then he shot forward his jaw and blurted 
through. ‘“‘If I hadn’t thought that Meyer 
Guldengeld would eventually be behind 
this thing, I never would have gone in!” 

For the first time in their acquaintance 
Tim Barney glared at Isidor Iskovitch with 
no softening of friendliness in his eyes, and, 
as Izzy looked at Tim and saw that open 
breach of all the confidence and trust there 
had been between them, there came a 
moistening in his eyes and a hurt in his 
heart. 

“T’m sorry, Tim. I guess I’d feel just 
like you do, maybe, when I get your age.” 

He rose and held out his hand and picked 
up his hat. 

“Where you going?” asked Tim, the 
hardness melting out of him as he took the 
bony hand. 

“To see what I can do.” Izzy spoke 
with an effort, then he conquered the quiver 
in his lips and grinned cheerfully and put 
on his hat. ‘“‘You want out, Tim. You’d 
be satisfied to pocket part of a positive loss 
rather than all of a possible loss. You’d be 
satisfied if you had the Climax clear.’ 

“To be sure I would.”’ Tim smiled on his 
partner with a return of the old good fellow- 
ship. ‘‘Wouldn’t you be satisfied if you 
had your old Iskovitch Art Productions out 
of this mess, clear?”’ 

“You bet you my life not!”’ And Izzy’s 
voice rang. ‘“‘I’d rather have my chance 
to have absolute and total control of the 
Iskovitch, Circle, De Witt, Heart Throbs, 
Arts and Letters and All-America, an’ 
call ’em all Iskovitch. It’ll be about the 
expansion I oughtta have by now, if I’m 
gonna overtake the Pinnacle in five years, 
which I am. Y’see, Tim, there’s just one 
thing the matter with you—you ain’t got 
the confidence in me that I have!” : 


vir 


ICTOR BLOTTER stood outside the 

Climax projection room, his little eyes 
blinking in the sunlight and heso woebegone 
that he seemed to sag from head to foot— 
so woebegone that Izzy Iskovitch, coming 
away from his interview with Tim Barney 
full of troubles of his own, was forced to 
spare him a half portion of sympathy, and 
inquired how he was. 

“T am used as well by the world as I de- 
serve that it should use me.” 

“Tf we all got that we’d all feel rotten, I 
guess,”’ grinned Izzy. “But at that, you 
should worry. I hear your picture looks 
like a million dollars.” 

“Pschk!” returned Victor with a queer 
clicking sound of his tongue and teeth and 
lips, and he snapped the fingers of his right 
hand, then the fingers of his left. ‘‘ That is 
the trouble. I am not used to so much 
money. I spend it on my picture like a 
nouveau riche, and it looks like all the other 
pictures of the nouveau riche. It has no 
soul. No soul, I tell you; no heart, no 
stomach, no blood, no nerves, nothing in it 
that quivers and fires and jumps the pulse. 
It is a beautiful body with nothing in it, like 
your American actresses. I am ashamed! 
Me, Victor Blotter, that was called an 
artist in my own country till I thought I 
was. NowIknowIlamnot. I made better 
pictures with what would be twelve thou- 
sand dollars in your money than I made 
for Mr. Barney with a hundred and sixty 
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thousand. And I have such a homesickness 
in me today that I would give all I ever 
hope to make to go down the three steps 
into the weinstube, where I used to go with 
Tatia after ahard day’s work, and swill my- 
self full of beer till I am dumb in the head 
and roll off to sleep and never wake up.” 

The genuine distress of him reached Izzy 
even through his intense concentration on 
how he could lift his own head above the 
turgid seas that encompassed him, and he 
loosened another half portion of sympathy, 
though somewhat grudgingly. 

“Oh, well, you have to learn any new 
thing. Any time you see your mistakes 
you'll do better next time.” 

“There will be no next time! Mr. Barney 
only engaged me for one production, with 
an option on others, and he says that my 
picture is good enough, but he is disap- 
pointed in my advertising value. But, any- 
how, I wish to make no more. It is the 
system which prevents artistic independ- 
ence in this country. You have found how 
to make pictures that will make money, and 
you make all your pictures like that. You 
have found what the public thinks is a 
beautiful woman, and you make all your 
women look like that. Tatia, that I had so 
distinctive that she was like nobody else in 
der ganze weldt, looks exactly like Aurelia 
Amour, or Carnation Royal, or my own 
lump of vanilla ice cream mit sour pickles 
in it, Mary Hasty. It is the same with the 
sets. I had my picture made before I knew 
that the grand staircase in the art nouveau 
that arches across the middle of the hall 
like a damn crazy fool is exactly like the 
one Tatia has in her Pinnacle picture, and 
exactly like the one Ethel Siren used in an 
Excelsior picture. It is the fad this season, 
like it is the fad that every actress has to 
faint in the next to the last reel. I let Mary 
Hasty do it before I knew everybody else 
was doing it, but if I had tried to stop 
her Oh, what is the use?’”’ And here, 
overcome by his emotions, he trailed off 
into an intense guttural mumbling of deep- 
throated tongues which alone could express 
his tortured soul. 

“T understand Tatia’s picture’s a flop,” 
said Izzy by way of comfort, looking at his 
watch and edging towards the gate. 

“She has gone crazy, that girl!’’ ex- 
ploded Victor. ‘‘She is trying to compete 
with all these little American actresses. 
Then she is without me, and without me 
she cannot act. I wish her that she goes to 
hell, that woman. Do you know what she 
did tome? She prevented me from coming 
to the Pinnacle to direct her, and if I live 
long enough I pay her back. Pschk!”’ 

He followed Izzy to the gate, for one in 
woe clings long to a sympathetic soul; but 
Izzy had forgotten him by the time he 
climbed in his ear. He had before him the 
most serious problem of his life. As soon as 
he arrived at the Iskovitch Art Productions 
plant he grabbed his phone and called Meyer 
Guldengeld, to learn the latest concerning 
the Pinnacle’s projected bond issue; and 
Meyer, who was in intimate touch with 
every sizable group of dollars that changed 
location, reported with some concern that 
the underwriters had at last come to an 
agreement with Pinnacle. They would rat- 
ify the decision at a formal meeting on the 
first. 

The first! Only twenty days away! 
Only twenty days in which to work! A 
metal filing case in the corner of Izzy’s office 
contained, well tabulated, all the available 
data pertaining to every concern in the 
business, and covering the fifteen years 
since he had set out to be the biggest 
magnate in the industry. He drew out the 
day-by-day quotations since the Pinnacle 
stock had first been quoted, and he fol- 
lowed those fluctuating prices with keen 
interest. Here was the place where the 
Pinnacle had made its first big consolida- 
tion and had set for its stock a new high 
level. Here was the place where the Pin- 
nacle had passed its nearest competitor. 
And here was the big slump where the Pin- 
nacle had failed to pay expected dividends. 
A bad year, that, for the Pinnacle—a year 
that gave its stock anew low level. Up again 
for the big recapitalization, and then fluctu- 
ations with a slight but constant downward 
trend after the recovery from each slump. 
It was the slumps that particularly inter- 
ested Izzy, and he patiently compared them 
with his news clippings of approximating 
dates. Here was a seven-point drop coin- 
cident with a particularly raw party which 
had become public through an accident. 
And here an eight-point drop coincident 
with a speedily hushed mystery surround- 
ing a prominent Pinnacle official; and it 
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developed, as a matter of cold mathemati- 
cal investigation, that some of the big drops 
in Pinnacle had been caused by scandals. 

A long time Izzy pondered, with those 
three deep creases and two slight ones be- 
tween his eyes; then suddenly the creases 
disappeared from between his eyes and he 
grinned his old-time cheerful grin. 

“Hot dog!’ he said, and began hunting 
feverishly through his clippings for the 
date of Gail Pierce’s birthday party. Roa- 
bert always came out to that, with a huge 
publicity blazoning of reorganization of the 
studios, or expansion of foreign trade, or 
the like stupendous business purpose; and 
these parties of Gail’s were the best-guarded 
and most interesting of all the social events 
occurring among the Pinnacle’s people. Oh, 
here it was! Two weeks away—fifteen days. 
He went to the window and looked out over 
the lot which he had strewn with gaudy 
but emaciated counterfeits of architectural 
splendor, and over by the Persian temple 
he saw plump and hearty Dixie Day in a 
burlesque Chinese costume, with a pigtail 
which she carried in her hand like a lariat. 
He called her, and she came to the window, 
running pigeon-toed to be in character. 

““What’s it, little man?’”’ she demanded, 
tossing her lariat round his neck playfully. 

“Say, looky! Now this is private busi- 
ness, Dixie, an’ a dead secret between you 


| an’me. Somebody’s gotta get Victor Blot- 


ter an invitation to Gail Pierce’s birthday 


party!” 
“Sir?” said Dixie, drawing herself up 
haughtily. ‘You insult my reputation by 


your insinuation that I know aught of such 
matters. But leaveit tome. I’ll take Victor 
myself.” 

“No, you don’t!”’ objected Izzy, freeing 
himself from the lariat. ‘I don’t want any 
of the Iskovitch crowd at that party.” 

Then, tingling with the excitement of 
great deeds to do, he telephoned for Victor 
Blotter, and after a half-hour interview 
with that creative genius, jumped into his 
car and dashed into the low-lying quarter 
of Los Angeles, where, in one of the narrow- 
est of its quaint old streets, he entered the 
narrowest and dingiest pawnshop to be 
found anywhere; and here Uncle Solomon 
Iskovitch, in his black beard and his black 
skulleap and his black-rimmed glasses, 
peered across at the young leader of the 
tribe and beamed and beamed. 

“What iss it, Issy?’’ he inquired in the 
mellifluous accents he used to babies and 
cats and birds. 

“Say, looky, Uncle Sol. I got nearly a 
couple million dollars investment that the 
Iskovitches has gotta scrape together an’ 
carry, an’ we only got ten days to scrape 
the money.”’ 

Uncle Solomon Iskovitch said nothing— 
nothing whatsoever. He only looked at 
Izzy for a long, long time through his black- 
rimmed spectacles, and presently his black 
beard began to wag slowly from side to side 
like a pendulum. 

“Say, Issy,’’ he said at last after a deep 
breath, “I ain’t so quick in my mind as I 
used to be, maybe, so I don’t know if it’s a 
new joke like bananas or what; but if you 
mean what you say, why don’t you go to 
Meyer Guldengeld that could reach in his 
vest pocket for a couple of millions like the 
Iskovitches would for a nickel?”’ 

“T’m savin’ him for a big stunt,’ ex- 
plained Izzy simply. 

Again Uncle Solomon said nothing, but 
stared long and earnestly while he swal- 
lowed that one, then again his pendulum 
wagged, but this time up and down. 

“Sure, I see it. But, Issy, there ain’t 
that much money in the family.” 

“Oh, yes, there is, Uncle Sol! There’s 
more’n that much over an’ above what you 
all had before I started in the movin’ pic- 
tures. I ain’t askin’ you to dig below what 
you had then, but only just what I watched 
out for you for chances to make. An’ I 
ain’t askin’ you to loan it to me, but I’m 
tellin’ you to invest it in Isidor Iskovitch 
stock that’ll be worth five times what you 
paid for it in dividends an’ market value, 
or may I never lick Klekoff as long as I 
live! Now get busy, Uncle Sol, an’ figure 
how quick you can loosen the big chunk 
you got salted away yourself, an’ write to- 
night to your Judith in Chicago, an’ your 
Abie out at the race track in New Orleans, 
an’ your Enoch at the radio factory, an’ 
your Esther’s husband in St. Louis, an’ I’ll 
see Leon an’ Morris myself. Here’s what 
you’re to write ’em.’’ And before Uncle 
Sol he placed full data and instructions con- 
cerning the investment which he had writ- 
ten in the car; then he dashed out to round 
up the other uncles, and before he had 
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What better gift can Christmas morning bring to the 
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More Holes 
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way through the conservatory she com- 
pleted the work of destruction begun by 
Leroy, dashed out through the grounds, ex- 
ultant in the fine job which had been prom- 
ised her for this night’s work, and flew down 
the street, screaming with all the strength 
of her lusty young lungs, straight into the 
arms of an embarrassed policeman, of 
whom she demanded the instant arrest of 
Leroy, who was responsible for her dishev- 
eled appearance; of Roabert, who had plied 
her with drinks; and of Klekoff, who had 
not only plied her with drinks but laid vio- 
lent hands on her—as witness his finger 
bruises on her shoulder! 


“The luck of the boy!” said Tim Bar- 
ney, red-faced with pleasure. “‘It gives me 
almost as much joy asif it happened to my- 
self for the underwriters to flop the Pinnacle 
for this scandal in the industry, and I 
mustn’t forget to send Izzy a bunch of 
pansies this afternoon, to show him I don’t 
overlook the dedication of his seventy 
theaters.” 

“So you will,’ said Molla Barney, stop- 
ping in the braiding of her little pigtail and 
turning on him with the glowing glint in 
her eye, which he knewsowell. ‘If you had 
the spunk of a man, Tim Barney, you’d 
be taking part in those dedications yourself, 
instead of standing outside looking in and 
throwing bouquets at the spunky little fel- 
low that was once your partner.’”’ She sat 
on the edge of Tim’s bed with a thump and 
settled herself well for a lengthy session. 
*‘T hope you realize what you’ve done to us 
with your timidity. I hope ee 

But Tim Barney sat suddenly straight 
up, purple in the face, and showed her a fist 
the size of a ham. 

“Woman, shut up!’’ he boomed. ‘I’ve 
stood your yammer for the best part of 
thirty-three years, but on this occasion my 
heart is so sore at my own cowardice that 
I can stand no more, and I will not. I have 
never lifted a finger against any woman, 
Molly Mulvaney Barney, but if you say 
one more word to me about this I will wal- 
lop you and your brother Dan and go over 
to Ireland to clean out the rest of the Mul- 
vaneys! Get off my bed!”’ 

Pondering well the bright eye of Tim, 
Molla Barney rose, and without a word 
finished the braiding of her pigtail. 


Across the far-flung seas wild sounds 
issued from the decrepit old studio of the 
Institute for the Fine-making of Cinema 
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ple Are Proud to Give Mirro 


is the portrait of the giver. Thoughtful 
ive thoughtful things—and thoughtful- 
{ find no truer picture of itself than a 
as gift which links beauty to utility. 
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tful people are proud to give Mirro, The 
jluminum. They take pleasure in giving 


ble human vanity is gratified by the 
Ige that the Mirro stamp will tell the 
: that only the best was sought for her. 


Ww 


Aluminum has a beauty comparable to 
sterling silver. It has silver’s sincerity, 
pure, true metal, through and through. 


would be a pleasure to receive. Anda ° 


Mirro utensils have the beauty of gracious form, 
shaped by the need they serve—a native beauty 
more often found in useful things than in objects 
which strive merely to please the eye. 


They have the durability which comes only from 
hard, thick metal, toughened by repeated rollings 


under prodigious pressure. It is the durability of 


quality, which flimsy wares can’t match. 
a) 


A visit to a store where Mirro is sold solves in 
a twinkling a dozen vexing Christmas problems. 
The fascinating completeness and variety of the 
Mirro line makes selection easy. There are de- 
lightful Mirro gifts at most reasonable prices. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


The Colonial patterns in Mirro are deservedly 
popular at Christmas time. Of this pattern are 
the percolator and double boiler shown above. 


Nursery Rhyme Toy Sets, made by the makers 
of Mirro (the world’s largest manufacturers of 
aluminum goods), are delighting new thousands 
of little girls each Christmastide. These beauti- 
fully fashioned sets of miniature dishes and cook- 
ing utensils are packed in brightly colored Mother 
Goose boxes which are a joy in themselves. 


i 


A post card will bring you our Miniature Cata- 
log No. A-14 to help you plan your Christmas 
selections. 
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The Finest Aluminum 
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Rotary Addressers 
$30 to $75 


As quiet asa 
Noiseless Typewriter 


Ne eer lone 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINE oper- 
ates with so little 
noise it can be used 
anywhere in any of- 
fice without the 
slightest annoyance 
to anyone. 


Many a man has bought 
an ELLIOTT for the sole 
purpose of gaining a 
quiet office. Also remem- 
ber that noise means 
wear; and that, because 
the ELLIOTT AD- 
DRESSING MACHINE 
is noiseless, it doesn't 
wear out. 

This Advertisement is 
No. 5 of a series ex- 
plaining ELLIOTT 
SUPERIORITY from 
these 17 viewpoints:— 


. Visibility 


M 


Index Cards 
Colored Edge Index 
Noise 
““Makeready”’ 
Index Tabs 

. Weight 

9. Bulk 

10. Speed 

II. Safety 

12. Simplicity 

13. Cleanliness 
14. Flexibility 

15. Durability 
16. Labor Saving 
17. Economy 


Send for FREE BOOK | 
illustrating all of 
the above 17 Points. 


ON ANAWS 


Automatic Envelope Feed 
Addresser — $500 


Envelope Sealer—$45 


ELLIOTT 
Addressing 
Machine Co. 


146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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For Christmas 
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Ansonia 
Sunwatch 


Tells the Time 
and Points the Way 


Sportsmen, Campers, Scouts, 
Guides, Motorists and all outdoor 
people need a reliable Compass. 


PUTA 


The Ansonia Sunwatch is both Compass and 

Sundial. Tells correct time anywhere in 

United States. 

Handsome brass case; fits vest pocket. 
GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will 
mail postpaid on receipt of price 


Price for United States only 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
99 John St. Dept. P. New York 
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Tailoring Salesmen 


Davis $29.50 “Square Deal”’ line sells on sight. As- 
tonishing values. “ Satisfactionor Money Returned.” 
Liberal commission collected in advance. Extra 
bonus. No charge for $40 selling outfit. Big perma- 
nent income. You can earn $50 to $150 a week. Our 
free booklet tells you how. Send forit today. Dept. S2 


THE P.H. DAVIS TAILORING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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idle WELL FROM PERUGIA 


“Listen, Mr. Banting. I spend half my 
life trying to get people not to talk about 
themselves, and when I tell you to talk 
about yourself I mean it. Indeed I do.”’ 

Cyrus Banting nodded his comprehen- 
sion. 

“Thank you, sir. Since it does have 
some bearing on my ability to help you with 
your furnishings, I’ll go on. As short as 
possible, though. It was all this way, Mr. 
Robb: My father was a clergyman in a 
small town upstate. For the last seven 
years of his life we lived together, alone. 
I'll guarantee, sir, that you can get more 
information of no money value from a 
scholarly preacher than from any other 
source. Have you ever heard a person play 
one record on a talking machine over and 
over again, apparently bewitched by some 
hidden beauty in the music which appealed 
particularly to that person? Well, father 
was like that. He was bewitched with the 
loveliness in the Psalms. On a winter’s 
night we’d sit before the fire reading ‘I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills’ exactly 
one hundred times. He found a beauty 
that was very close to pain in words and 
sentences. It was altogether a pagan ap- 
preciation of beauty. You know what I 
mean. Lotus-eater’s stuff! 

“* And while he was reading to me I would 
sort out and look over my grandfather’s 
collection of prints and etchings. My 
grandfather was a collector way back in the 
days before those things had much value. 
But he must have had an eye for the good 
ones and picked them up everywhere. 
Those things took hold of me far more 
than father’s hobby, but the mixture of the 
two—his sonorous voice booming out the 
majestic poetry of the Psalms, and the ethe- 
real delicacy of those etchings and cuts— 


| put the curse on me. It’s a curse, all right, 
| when it won’t let you alone, but sends you 


over the world to see whatever there is of 
beauty which men have made. 

“Well, when father died, of course he 
didn’t leave anything, so I took the prints 
and came to New York. That was six 
years ago. Inside of a month I’d sold them 
for eighteen thousand dollars and was in 
Europe. And then the procession started. 
I suppose I’ve seen 95 per cent of the great 
pictures abroad and studied them and read 
all I could find about them. And as for 
the buildings—well, I never went into 
Buckingham Palace, but it’s about the only 
exception. No porch climber ever thought 
out more ways of bribing or buying his 
way into a house than I have. In Russia 
one time I got sentenced to the salt mines 
because I’d bought up a household official 
to smuggle me into the imperial study at 
St. Petersburg to see an early Tuscan Ma- 
donna. And I was caught. The American 
consul was a good soul and got me off, but 
they fired me from the country for good. 
And I’m still verdammi, or whatever it is for 
eternal exile.” 

Mr. Robb took advantage of Banting’s 
pause to speak: 

“You started to say something about 
Abel Smalley. What was that?” 

“Oh, yes. At the beginning. Well, Abel 
Smalley thought a pile of father and ripped 


| and raved around when I told him I was 
| going to Europe to see all the pictures and 
| palaces I could, and when I came home I’d 
| havean education that would make me rich. 


He was a rich man himself and swore I 
couldn’t do it. 

“He swore I’d be saturated with art—he 
always sneered when hesaid it—so I couldn’t 
tell the difference between a discount and 
a heifer, and I’d have a soft brain. So he 
bet me a thousand dollars I couldn’t make 
a fortune out of such stuff.” 

“What did he mean by a fortune?”’ in- 
terjected the listener. 

Cyrus Banting looked a trifle ashamed. 

“T suppose it’s not much here in New 
York, but up home it was an awful pot of 
money. One hundred thousand dollars. 
Yes, I bet him. The money is in the Tri- 
County Bank, drawing interest, which 
sweetens the bet for the winner. I honestly 
don’t care an awful lot about the money, 
but I’d love to have a chance to cackle at 
him. He’s done such a lot of it.” 

Mr. Robb seemed more interested. 

“How much have you got to go to make 
that fortune?” 

“Plenty. More than I like to think of 
with only three years to do it in and only 
commissions to do it on.” 

The older man persisted. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“How much have you actually got as a 
start on the fortune?” 

Banting squirmed a trifle. 

“Not so bad. A little more than I had 
when I left home.” 

“Really? That was eighteen thousand. 
And besides that, you’ve learned your job. 
How did you do it?” 

The younger man tried to put him off 
again. 

“‘T was lucky. Picked up an old antique 
in Southern Europe and made me a nice 
profit on it. As a matter of fact I bought 
it because it was such a lovely thing in 
itself, but then I had no place to stow it, 
and decided to let it go.” 

Andrew Robb snapped at him suddenly, 
“What commissions do you get on your 
sales?” 

His guest looked at him squarely. 

“That’s not a fair question, sir.” 

Robb’s face relaxed again into its pleas- 
ant smile. 

“Good boy. Of course it’s not. What 
am I thinking of to ask it? But if it’ll do 
ae: any good I think you’ll make your 


“Do you really, sir? By George, that 
cheers me up. Wait till I tell Mr. Connover 
about that. He’ll be pleased. Of course I 
haven’t told him about my bet. I wouldn’t 
dare. He’d laugh himself sick if I did. He’s 
a wonderful man, Mr. Robb. Has what the 
French call a savoir-faire that puts him at 
home everywhere. He’s the man you met 
as you came into the store this morning, 
and as he was busy he let me have the 
chance to wait on you.” 

Mr. Robb looked alarmed. 

“Do you mean the person with the pur- 
ple shirt and the green handkerchief? That 
dyspeptic-looking dumb-bell?”’ 

Banting charged to the defense. 

“For heaven’s sake, sir, you’ve got him 
wrong. He’s wonderful. There’s not a 
salesman in New York who has such a 
clientele. He eae people. 

‘Ladies chiefly, I’ll bet a hat, ” said the 
skeptical Robb. 

“Well, yes. A lot of them are ladies, but 
that’s quite natural, sir. Men often leave 
the insides of their houses to their wives. 
And his work is so original. He just 
finished some curtains for Mr. Griddle- 
bergher’s bedroom—he’s the producer, you 
know—that were unique. There were six 
layers of chiffon, each one a color of the 
spectrum. Mr. Griddlebergher wrote him 
that he thought it the greatest forward 
step in curtain making that the city had 
ever seen. Personally I don’t care for that 
type of work, but I’m more or less hide- 
bound with tradition. But everyone knows 
it takes an unusual man to think up things 
like that.” 

Banting stopped abruptly. From the 
time Robb had asked him the first question 
at luncheon he had completely forgot- 
ten his primary resolve to contain him- 
self. The dark clouds began to come down 
on him. He’d taken his chance, the monu- 
mental chance of the whole country, and 
let it go by the board through thought- 
lessness. Times had changed since his 
father taught him—taught him that en- 
thusiasm for an occupation was the great- 
est asset toward success, taught him so 
thoroughly that the habit of enthusiasm 
was stronger than himself and beat the 
firmest resolve, scarcely an hour old. Golly, 
he was a hick! Connover would not have 
wasted such a chance. 

Robb’s voice broke into the crescendo 
of his pessimism: 

“That’s quite a good story, Mr. Ban- 
ting. I don’t know but what you and I can 
do some business.” 

The unexpectedness of such hope brought 
him back to normal with a snap. 

“That’s bully, sir! But before you ac- 
tually order anything won’t you let me 
take a look at the rooms where they are to 
be put? That’s my job, you know. To fit 
things together into a pleasant unity. That’s 
not bluff. It’s plain sense. If you’re too 
busy won’t you let me have the address 
and I’ll make some recommendations? If 
you’ve determined on a price limit let me 
have that, too, and I’ll plan accordingly.” 

Mr. Robb’s expression became that of a 
father who is about to tell his small son 
that he may have a bicycle. 

“As a matter of fact, Banting, I haven’t 
told you all the things I want. But here’s 
what you can do for me: I'll give you a 
card to my architects and they’ll give you 
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“Million dollars! 
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“My boy, I don’t 
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Splendid. The firm won’t forget to show 
its appreciation for your efforts in the mat- 
ter. Mr. Connover and I have been talking 
it over and we’ll prepare our recommenda- 
tions with all speed. And without question 
you personally can be of real assistance to 
Mr. Connover.” 

Banting exploded. ; 

“Tf I’m to be Connover’s assistant on 
this job you can count me out altogether. 
That’s not fair, sir. I got Mr. Robb’s in- 
terest and found the type of work he wants 
and persuaded him to give us the first 
chance to figure on it.” 

“Why, God bless my soul, Mr. Banting, 
you amaze me! You must be aware of the 
rules which govern these things. The sales- 
men get their chances in rotation on store 
customers. And merely because Mr. Con- 
nover had an engagement which made it 
impossible for him to carry on with Mr. 
Robb doesn’t forfeit his right to Mr. 
Robb’s business. And then you forget an- 
other thing. This is an important piece of 
work. I might say a very important piece, 
and, frankly, your inexperience in such 
large affairs makes it impossible for you to 
do it justice. Also bear in mind that all 
production here goes out under the name 
of Pell, Lombard, Inc. The firm transcends 
all the Connovers and Bantings in the 
world. You salesmen are here to execute 
the great principles for which the firm 
stands. And where do you get off? Coming 
here and telling me you will do this or you 
won’t do that. By the Jumping Lord 
Harry, all of you make me tired! Now 
make up your mind and make it up fast. 
Are you going to do what I say and help as 
we need you or are you going to get out? 
Andrew Robb didn’t come here to see you. 
He came into the door of Pell, Lombard to 
get Pell, Lombard to do for him the quality 
of work for which Pell, Lombard has sweat 
to win a reputation. Now take it easy, 
take it easy. Put on the old thinking cap 
and sit quiet for a few moments.” 

And Mr. Pell turned back to the calm 
inspection of the papers on his desk. 

In the back of Cyrus Banting’s head was 
an unvoiceable sense of injustice. And yet 
under the lashing of Mr. Pell he couldn’t 
array his thoughts into a form to benefit 
himself. That part about theall-importance 
of the firm and loyalty to the primary in- 
terests of the firm muddled him with its 
irrefutable logic. And then Mr. Robb’s 
opinion of Michael Connover came to him. 
His sharp loathing of Connover’s type 
completely epitomized in an _ eloquent 
brevity. ‘‘A dyspeptic-looking dumb-bell.”’ 
But the discouraging part of it was that he 
couldn’t use that or any other unsubstan- 
tiated details to help himself. His was a 
simple creed of moral conduct based on a 
few fundamentals. And high in that scant 
list of criteria was the inconvenient belief 
that one man couldn’t benefit himself by 
knocking another man. 

The sudden depression from his earlier 
pinnacle of happiness was a nerve-sapping 
passage. And then Mr. Pell sat there before 
him, inexorably fortified behind the para- 
mount fact of the firm’s just demand for 
loyalty. And if he carried the discussion 
to the ultimate judge, Andrew Robb, it 
would be a damning confession of internal 
dissension. And what man would be fool 
enough to trust a million-dollar job to a 
split organization? Oh, well, he would take 
his medicine and crawl back to Connover 
and offer him whatever help he would ac- 
cept. Anyway, he would be near the con- 
ception of the decorative plans as they 
came along, and perhaps he could salvage 
some of his dreams of perfection from the 
wreckage of another man’s handling. 

“Mr. Pell,’”’ he said quite humbly. 

“Yes?” answered that man, turning to- 
ward him. 

“T guess you're right, Mr. Pell. 
what I can to help you.” 

The president beamed. 

‘*Of course you will—eh—Cyrus, isn’t it? 
And remember this, Cyrus. You haven’t 
lost anything. You haven’t sacrificed your 
honor for a mess of pottage or anything like 
that. As a matter of fact you’re a bigger 
man than when you came in here, hell-bent 
on the idea that you were Andy Robb’s 
archangel against a sea of devils and his 
only hope for artistic salvation in his house 
furnishings. That’s the bunk. Take a look 
at me and don’t tell anyone I told you. 
I’m the greatest interior decorator in 
America today, and yet I don’t know the 
difference between a glazed-chintz heading 
and a petit-point bell pull. What do I 
know? I’ll tell you. With my eyes shut I 
can tell the difference between consommé 


T’ll do 
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Henry IV and Henry VII. I never let 
them take on a job that we haven’t the 
cash to swing. Why can this firm supply a 
quality of goods and a quickness of de- 
livery that gives us an edge on the others? 
Because the manufacturers and whole- 
salers love us. We give them their pay 
when they ask for it. Check with the order. 
Cash on delivery. Whatever they like. 
That’s the decorating business, Cyrus. But 
don’t tell the well-known world I told you. 
Now you skip along and do your best to 
help Mr. Connover. He’s all right in spite 
of himself.’’ Mr. Pell garnished this last 
shot with an extravagant wink which 
seemed to establish a secret bond between 
the head of the house and one of its lowliest 
servants. He used confidences and first 
names to grapple a man’s allegiance to him, 
and he considered the success of his busi- 
ness due in fair part to these silent partners. 

The following morning when Cyrus 
Banting reported to offer his services to 
Connover it was in the manner of a man 
who checks in for his own crucifixion. 
During a long night he had created pictures 
of Connover for the pleasure of further 
rending his racked spirit: Likenesses of 
Connover as the originator of the many 
layered chiffon curtains because such 


things were the antithesis of everything he 


admired. 

He was amazed by the mildness of 
Michael’s method of approaching the job 
in hand. Mr. Connover seated himself in 
an armchair, lighted a cigarette, held up 
his hand to observe his rings through the 
blue of the smoke, and voiced his plans: 

“The treatment of this particular house 
should, I feel convinced, be in the earlier 
English style. Taking that as a starting 
point, we must, I feel sure, make our recom- 
mendations along those lines. Uh-h—as a 
matter of fact I have given considerable 
thought to the best method of—uh-h—the 
most expeditious possible—uh-h Ah, 
yes. Quite so. And so if you'll take each 
room as it comes along and figure it out and 
when you’re through with a room let me 
have a look at it. That’s all, Ifancy. And 
by the by, use this office. I’ll be out. I’ll 
have you on the wire this afternoon.”’ And 
Mr. Connover departed for the day. 

This was the start of a series of such days; 
months of them, in fact. Although Banting 
was not in name master of the Robb job, 
he was the actual creator of the plan of the 
magnificent interior fabric which grew be- 
fore him. Over a room on the preparation 
of which he had spent weeks Connover 
lavished a scant half hour of casual glances. 
The latter had surprisingly few suggestions 
to offer. Concerning the treatment of the 
great entrance hall was their chief dispute. 
For it Banting had visualized the oaken 
dignity of an antique paneled hall now in a 
manor house in Sussex. The entire room of 
linen-fold carving was to be purchased and 
transported to New York and set up in Mr. 
Robb’s residence. 

Against this plan Michael Connover in- 
sisted with an unaccustomed emphasis that 
oak paneling was bromidic and overdone, 
and that the proper treatment was in the 
use of marble from Italy, the entire scheme 
playing up to a focus in an antique and 
extraordinarily beautiful wellhead and cap 
from a hill town of that same country. It 
was famous among collectors as The Well 
From Perugia, and had come into the pos- 
session of Pell, Lombard, Inc., two years 
prior through their commissionaire in Paris. 
Its purchase price was, of course, not known, 
but the asking price of thirty thousand 
dollars was not considered out of the way by 
people who had the knowledge to appreciate 
the perfection and nobility of its carving 
and superb proportions. 

However, it was like many treasures 
which come into. the hands of dealers; a 
white elephant in their inventories. Scores 
of people had come to see its rare fineness 
and had gone away, all remarking when 
outside the building approximately the 
same thing: ‘‘A matchless piece, but where 
in the world could we put it? It would 
cost three times its price to set the stage to 
take it properly.”” And so The Well From 
Perugia saw the years slip past in undis- 
turbed state, haughty, if it considered such 
evanescent trifles, of its burden on the 
spirit of a man whose delight was in rapid 
turnover. 

It came, in time, to be a jinx in the eyes 
of Mr. Pell. The serpent in the marble re- 
lief of the Eden on its side stuck out its 
tongue at him; and no doubt Eve gave 
him an Old Testament wink, which, he be- 


ing a gentleman—and she having the repu- | 


tation of being a lady—could not answer in 
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My- * 
Your Car Shines! 


“How do you keep it so beautifully 
clean?” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly simple. I just 
keep it Simonized. You know there is 
nothing in the world like Simonizing 
for protection against winter weather.” 

The easewithwhich mudand dirtare 
removed from the Simonized surface— 
merely by rubbing with a soft cloth, is 
a wonderful convenience which every 
woman appreciates. No acid in Si- 
moniz! It isastandard and safe protec- 
tion for all fine varnishes and is recom- 
mended and sold by automobile and 
accessory dealers everywhere. 

Give something for the car for Christmas 


Motorists Wise 


SIMONIZ 


The Simoniz Company 
2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
70th Street and West End Avenue, New York City 
London - Paris 
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First prepare the surface for Simonizing by remoy- 


ing the oily spots, stains 
SIMONI 
PROTECTS FINISH 
AUTOMOBILES & FURNITURE 
S-HARD- | : 
Cie, 


and blemishes with Si- 
Wits sor 
CH DUST 


moniz Kleener. 


SIMON 


Then apply a coating 
of Simoniz, whichdries 
hard and brilliant, en- 
hancing the beauty of 
new cars, and restoring the lustre of used cars. 


—Four various colored Pencils and Penholderin Purple or 
THER Coi ith i 7 


, Le . 
No. 3—Three Pencils (assorted colors) and fancy shades embossed 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 60 cts. 


allilehiC SONAL = 


Sa ee a 
No. H—Three Assorted color Pencils, Name in Gold—Holly Box 35 cts. 


SWAP 


<a lorie peg gipererrmeee: 

No. B—Ladies’ 14 Kt GOLD self-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.50 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Add 10 cents extra for Registered or Insured Parcel. 
All orders sent Post-paid within 48 hours. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. New vo cis” 


200 SHEETS, 100 ENVELOPES 


Make your writing paper personal. Printed with your 


name and address (4 lines or less) on sheets and envel- 
opes (same on both) in rich dark blue ink. Size 6 x 7. 
White Hammermill Bond paper, smooth, exquisite 


writing surface. Distinctive. Ideal gift for Christmas. 

Always remit with order, your money refunded if not 

delighted. Order now. Denver West add 10%. 
RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 

244 Century Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


For Chilblains 


If you suffer from chilblains, 
try New-Skin. The relief will 
surprise you. Many persons 
use it for this purpose, as well 
as for cuts and scrapes. 


When buying New-Skin for 
chilblains, the larger bottles 
are the more economical. 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


15c., 30c., and Soc. sizes. At all Druggists’. 
Genuine New-Skinisalwayssoldin glass bottles, 
in red and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 


It’s a whale of a 
| big improvement 


The new Williams’ Doublecap Stick 
just comfortably fits the average 
man’s hand. No mere slippery 
finger-hold, but a real full-fisted 
hold. 

And the lather it makes! Ever 

- watch your wife beat the white of 
an egg for ten minutes? You know 
—the kind that stands high in the 

late. Williams’ whips thick and 
igh at the touch of your brush. 
% * * 

Tryit! Buy the new Doublecap Stick 
at your nearest dealer’s. Or let us send 
you a “working model” of it free. 
The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 

P-4, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Williams 


| 
~ Doublecap 
Shaving Stick - 


Made by the makers of the famous Williams’ 
Holder Tob Stick and Williams’ Shaving Cream 
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the unpremeditated language which came 
naturally to his lips upon such an occasion. 

To hasten its movement Mr. Pell had 
issued a statement to his salesmen that a 
commission of 20 per cent would be paid to 
the man who found a buyer for it. 

This inducement of 20 per cent on thirty 
thousand dollars may have borne some 


| weight with Mr. Connover in his enthu- 
| siasm for it as the ultimate touch of com- 
| pleteness in the entrance hall of Andrew 
| Robb’s house. 


In spite of all objections which Cyrus 
Banting raised to prevent its use, the beau- 
tiful Michael had an inevitable jump on 
him in the crisp sentence: “‘ Must I repeat 
to you every day, Banting, that the well 
will be included in our reeommendations to 
Mr. Robb? Why must you annoy me 
about it? That will do.” 

But the rest of the interiors were 
Banting’s, to build up as he pleased, and he 
sailed ahead with the planning of them, 
now scarcely ever thinking of the hundred 
thousand dollars which was going to an- 
other man. 

At the end of three months the entire 
scheme for the house was completed. The 
estimates were typed on the heavy eighty- 
cents-per-sheet parchment paper which 
Pell, Lombard, affected for such purposes, 
and with the color layouts were dispatched 
to the apartment of Andrew Robb. 

Upon the third morning following, 
Arnold Pell received back in the morning 
mail the entire layout with a brief note 
written upon the stationery of 


ANDREW Ross, 
Seranton Building, New York City. 
Sir: Your recommendations and estimates 
for the furnishing of my house are to hand. 
After a casual glance they appear in every 
way satisfactory save for an omission which I 
must insist is vital to my acceptance of them. 
When I first negotiated with your firm re- 
garding this proposed work it was through your 
Mr. Cyrus Banting. At that time that gentle- 
man engaged himself to place his personal O. K. 
upon all estimates and schemes submitted for 
my approval. 
I fail to discover that this has been done. 
Herewith are your suggestions and plans, 
which I shall be pleased to have returned to me 
when properly indorsed by Mr. Banting. 
Respectfully yours, 
ANDREW Ross. 


When Mr. Pell completed the reading of 
this note his remarks were of a refreshing 
simplicity. 

“Where’s that brat? Hey, Miss Silver, 
send Banting to me. Hotfoot. Ill be 
damned if anything around here is ever 
done right. Hey, Miss Silver! Where are 
my cigars?” 

Under a minute and Cyrus Banting was 
at the president’s door. The bellowings of 
Mr. Pell invited him to enter. 

“Why the devil, Cyrus, didn’t you O. K. 
these things? Robb sends me a letter 
saying what’s the matter, and how am I to 
know what’s the matter? And he shoots 
the whole works back at me. For why? 
To get the hen-tracks of my darling little 
Cyrus. So go to it, boy.” 

Banting grinned and sat down. 

“Excuse me if I sit down. I’m overcome. 
Say, would you have thought a man like 
that would have remembered a promise 
from me?”’ 

“Sure! That’s the reason he is a man like 
that. You didn’t promise him anything 
else, did you?”’ 

Cyrus leaned back in his chair and 
grinned more broadly and murmured to 
himself. 

““What’s the matter with you?” exploded 
the president. 

“Oh, nothing very much. Nothing very 
much. Just this. Doesn’t he ask to have 
me indorse all our recommendations?” 

Mr. Pell leaned forward and waved his 
hands. 


“Sure! That’s what I’m telling you. 
Haven’t any objections to doing that, have 
you?’’ 

ma CS fallsa. 


“What? You’re going to spill the beans 
now and throw a monkey wrench into the 
best job in the country? Say, listen! 
What’s the hitch? Oh! I see. Going to 
hold me up for a slice of the commission. 
Nice boy, aren’t you? 

“Good, straight, clean-cut lad, I’ll tell the 
well-known world. All open and above- 
board. Oh, my. You never can tell about 
these small-town babies. Slicker’n grease. 
Hey?”’ 

Banting continued to lean back in his 
chair, grinning. As Pell finished he cocked 
his head forward to speak. 
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“Tf you’re through I’ve something to 
tell you.” 


“You can go plumb to hell. I don’t 
want any of your commission, although I 
deserve all of it.’’ 

Mr. Pell was on his feet, bending over 
him and shouting. 

_ ‘*Keep your shirt on, Cyrus! Keep it on! 
I know all about it. I was just kidding. 
Don’t think for a minute that I thought 
you were going to hold out on the old man. 
Not a chance. But open up the old heart 
and tell me all about it.” 

Banting started to smile again. 

“Honestly, Mr. Pell, I couldn’t be mad 
with you. I couldn’t be mad with anybody 
today. You’re fine. Micky Connover’s 
fine. Everything’s fine. Perfect; except 
that stone well in the front hall.” 

Mr. Pell was standing, waving a hand- 
kerchief across his face. His mouth dropped 
open as he looked at the boy in the chair 
before him. 

*He grasped Banting’s wrist in one hand 
and his own watch in the other, whispering, 
“Stone well. Front hall. No fever.” 

Banting jumped to his feet. 

“It’s all right, sir. I was talking about 
that old blunderbuss from Perugia. The 
well—you know—it’s included in the 
scheme for Mr. Robb’s entrance hall. I 
never did like it, but you and Connover had 
me stymied and I had to accept it. Now 
I don’t. I won’t indorse any plan which 
includes that thing. So if you want this 
job get me a cable blank.” 

The dazed Mr. Pell called for one from 
his secretary and handed it to the young 
man, who seated himself at the president’s 
desk and with the president’s fountain 
pen began to write his message. 

Mr. Pell began to emerge from the fog 
and realize that he was still Mr. Pell. 

‘Say, Cyrus, if this is my business I’d 
like very much to know what you’re up to?” 

Banting flung over his shoulder as he 
went on scribbling, ‘‘Just a moment, sir, 
and I’ll attend to you. And please have 
this rushed, with reply paid. And don’t 
use any code. It delays things quite a few 
minutes. What did you ask? What the 
message is? I’m just getting an option on 
the great oak-paneled hall from Hotaling 
Manor in Sussex. It’s a marvelous thing. 
Exactly what Mr. Robb’s place requires. 
And don’t look so disappointed, Mr. Pell. 
The hall, finished the way I’m going'todoit— 
in this old oak, youunderstand—willgive the 
firm infinitely more prestige than the’stone 
finish you and Connover havespecified. The 
idea of putting that old Italian well in the 
entrance of an Elizabethan house was sim- 
ple. I’m amazed that you’d consider it.”’ 

At the suggestion that The Well From 
Perugia was to lose its place and sale Mr. 
Pell flopped into a chair and looked utterly 
woebegone. 

“Honestly, Cyrus, you can’t do that. 
Here I’ve been chippered up for days at the 
prospect of moving that old floor filler, and 
you come along and pull the skies down on 
me. Have a heart, boy, and let it goin. I 
know you’ve got us on the hip, but that 
thing is a hoodoo to me and I’d almost 
rather lose the job than have it hanging 
around here any longer.” 

Banting picked up a large expensive 
cigar, lighted it, and leaned back to enjoy 
the excellence of the president’s chair. After 
several minutes of looking cross-eyed at the 
gray ash on the tip he spoke slowly. 

“That well seems to be on your nerves, 
Mr. Pell. Are you really cut up about its 
being thrown out?”’ 

Mr. Pell wrung his hands at the desolate 
prospect of the years ahead, filled, to listen 
to him, with the eternal presence of the 
earved marble jinx. Having heard for 
several minutes of the extremities of Mr. 
Pell’s sorrow, Banting spoke again. 

‘Well, if I can find a buyer for it am I 
right in understanding that I get a 20 per 
cent commission on the sale price of thirty 
thousand dollars?” 

Mr. Pell, rejuvenated, was on his feet, 
smiling broadly with renewed hope. 
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“Now you're talking, 
find me a buyer at that 
handsome thing. I’ll give yor 
commission. Just between yo 
understand. How about i 

“All right, sir. That suits y 
the well; i | 

“You? Really? And pay me 
it? That’s a lot of none 
thousand five hundred do 
money.” 

Banting answered more 
hint in his voice that he re 

“Bet your life it’s a lot 6 
have it for you day after to: 
So put your mind at rest an 
night’s rest tonight.” 

There was an added respec 
voice as he spoke again. 

“Say, Cyrus, what do 
that well? What in the wo 
to do with it?” Gq 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Pell. Tj 
but I swore to myself that tl 
mine would be the best thin 
That I’d leave nothing undo 
right in every way. And if 
into the hall it would be a bl 
would see so clearly as m 
I didn’t have to buy it from: 
Oh, gosh, I hate to see yous 

Mr. Pell spoke this t 
greater respect. ' 

“‘Tt’s none of my busine 
perhaps I shouldn’t ask it, bu 
world do you get twenty-two 
hundred dollars to throw arou 

Banting grinned his broad 

“‘T was hoping you’d ask m 
commissionaire in Paris pa 
five thousand dollars for th 
was a great stroke of busin 
old relic in the court of the 
in Perugia, and bought it. F 
I pay? That’s a fair ques 
appeal to you as a merchant. TI 
then nineteen cents, and I a 
lira landed on the cars. One 
ninety dollars, I make it, a 
twenty-five thousand. Sue 
occasionally.” 

Mr. Pell stood up and b 

“T take my hat off to you, 
ing and going. In the firs 
profit. That’s not so mu 
second place, on your buyin 
That’s a white man’s trick. 
had been yours. I’d feel p 
to be paying you 10 per ce 
job. One hundred thousa 
lot of money, what?” 

The younger man looked his 
Arnold Pell. 

“That’s awfully good of yo 
lieve me, I’d like it; but I 
the day’s work. Connoy 
guess.” 

“Yes. I dare say he can, 
dent, taking a letter which 
had just come in to place on 
glance brought him upright 
when he had reread it sey 
looked -wonderingly at the 
man. 

“Cyrus! Most of the ti 
man, but—listen to this 
read Emerson’s Essay on Cot 

Banting nodded. it 

“More times than I can think 
father considered it, outsi 
the greatest single piece 
drilled it into me, and drille 
a matter of fact it’s a law } 
You can’t get beyond it. | 
make arbitrary statemen 
think it ever fails to operate. 

Mr. Pell also nodded his t 
ment as he spoke. 

“Tt doesn’t fail. 


. 


Ever. | 


“ANDREW ROBB 
“60 Broadway, Nev i 
“Dear Mr. Pell: In my note 
failed to include a request wit 
you will agree. 3 
“During my first conversation 
Banting I asked him what per 
business written constituted a s 
mission. Very properly he relt 
my question. 
“Since then I have taken the 
the fact for myself. 
“Now Lask that you assure mi 
contract or by a personal letter, 
Banting will receive a 10 per ¢ 
on my bills from your firm in ¢ 
the furnishing of my residence. 
“T do this to exhibit to you ano 
my genuine regard for his judg} 
relative to your business. 
“Respectfully you 
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out of a given enterprise. 
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se of the science of real 
t where knowledge of the 
:1od when Blackstone wrote 
mentaries on the Laws of 
jadred and fifty-odd years 
/2 various codes and frag- 
| tions dealing with the law, 
made just the same sort 
of law, harmonizing, con- 
aking it available to the 
' ted to get a scientific grasp 
in the empirical one that 
egal education. 


sting Reading 


/ nature of. Blackstone’s 
}s understood when you 
ided all law into two great 
laws governing the rights 
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practically the whole of 
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| the possession, use and 
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landlord, and how gradually this obligation 
to fight was transformed into payments in 
money or produce, the sending of substi- 
tutes, and so forth. For sustained interest, 
provided you will give him your whole at- 
tention as he develops his story, I can 
recommend Sir William Blackstone’s sec- 
ond book, or both of them, for that 
matter. 

The coming science of real estate will, I 
believe, be grounded in two basic things— 
a knowledge of the laws pertaining to real 
estate and a sense of real-estate values. 

With a legal education based on Black- 
stone’s science and the case and statutory 
system of studying law, your attorney can 
guide your actions by determining your 
rights in a given case. Not once in a hun- 
dred times is it necessary to take a doubt- 
ful situation to court and get a judicial 
decision. And so it will be with the trained 
real-estate practitioner. 


Al Sharp Lesson 


Although I abandoned law for fear it 
would handicap me as a real-estate man, I 
quickly discovered in practice that my legal 
studies were of the utmost value in ways 
like this: A large retail house in Phila- 
delphia retained me as its real-estate coun- 
sel and representative. Its store was built 
on a collection of holdings acquired in va- 
rious ways, some of them purchased and 
others leased. Among them was a lot held 
by a woman. It was ideally situated for 
trouble-making. The woman died. She 
had held only what is termed a life interest, 
which expired at her death, throwing the 
property back to the remainder men or the 
heirs of the second generation. The remain- 
der men could have dispossessed the mer- 
cantile house—actually have driven them 
out of an important part of their own 
building and cut their establishment in two. 
However, they were willing to sell at a 
reasonable price. I went to my clients and 
urged them to purchase this lot. They 
hesitated about the price, and seemed to 
suspect that I was trying to make money at 
their expense, though actually the trans- 
action involved nothing more than a small 
commission, quite inadequate compensa- 
tion for the time and negotiations involved. 
Finally the merchants agreed to buy the 
property at a stated price. But they signed 
no papers and paid no money, and repeated 
urgings failed to bring action. After vexing 
delay my partner and I bought this parcel 
ourselves and immediately brought dis- 
possess proceedings against the mercantile 
house. 

“Come down here right away!” their 
attorney telephomed—who else but our old 
dear departed John G. Johnson, a man fa- 
mous in Philadelphia practice, and nation- 
ally. When I entered his office he burst: out 
with ‘“‘ You’re a nice crook, Isman! When 
people retain you to represent them you 
try to hold them up!” 

Iasked him to arrange a meeting at which 
he, the merchants and myself would be 
present. When we all came together I si- 
lently handed Mr. Johnson a file of corre- 
spondence, dating back many months, 
mostly letters written by myself to the mer- 
chants, urging them to purchase that piece 
of property. They had been unanswered. 
After going through this file the attorney 
turned to his clients and said, ‘‘Get out of 
my office!’’ and a moment later, humor- 
ously, ‘‘You get out, too, Isman!”’ 

Nothing short of a drastic demonstration 
like this would persuade the merchants to 
buy that property. They took it over ata 
reasonable price the following day. 

Without legal experience I would not 
have seen the danger for my clients in that 
situation, and they might unknowingly 
have drifted into much greater trouble. 

Every real-estate transaction has its legal 
technicalities, and without legal training 
the real-estate operator cannot properly 
represent his clients. 

A Chicago merchant decides, we will say, 
to open a store in New York. He comes to 
a real-estate operator, seeking a location. 
The latter finds a suitable site upon which 
to erect a building, and a lease is drawn up 
with the owner of the land. Nothing is 
commoner than a ninety-nine-year lease in 
such cases. If the real-estate man doesn’t 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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“Washing cleans only 


the skin 


peu Ne bathing keeps 
the skin clean and fresh. 
But far more important to your 
health and happiness is znternal 
cleanliness. For on this depend 
a strong body and a clear mind. 


You cannot be healthy if you 
do not keep clean internally. A 
clogged intestinal system is a 
disease-breeder. Here start such 
ailments as headaches, bilious 
attacks and insomnia—each of 
which takes toll of your health 
and vitality: Poisons flood your 
system and your power of re- 
sistance is lowered. Health, 
even life itself, is threatened. 
In this clogging, say intestinal 
specialists, lies the primary 
cause of more than three quar- 
ters of all illness, including the 
gravest diseases of life. 


How To Overcome Faulty 
Elimination 


Laxatives and cathartics do not 
overcome faulty elimination, 
says a noted authority, but by 
their continued use tend only 
to aggravate the condition and 
often lead to permanent injury. 


Medical science, through 
knowledge of the intestinal 
tract gained by X-ray observa- 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 


tion and exhaustive tests, has 
found in /ubrication a means of 
overcoming faulty elimination. 
The gentle lubricant, Nujol, 
penetrates and softens the hard 
food waste. Thus it enables 
nature to secure regular, thor- 
ough elimination. Nujol is not 
a medicine and cannot cause 
distress. Nujol hastens the rate 
of flow of the intestinal stream, 
preventing intestinal sluggish- 
ness. Nujol is used in leading 
hospitals and is prescribed by 
physicians throughout the 
worldforthereliefoffaultyelim- 
ination in people of all ages. 


Don’t give disease a start. Take 
Nujol as regularly as you brush 
your teeth or wash your face. 
Nujol establishes the habit of 
internal cleanliness—the 
healthiest habit in the world. 


If you would maintain health and 
youthful energy, adopt this habit 
of internal cleanliness. Nujol will 
make every day brighter and your 
enjoyment of life more keen. Keep 
a bottle of Nujol in the bathroom 
cabinet as a daily reminder. For 
sale at all druggists. 


Standard 
Oil Co. 
(New Ji ersey) 


Gua ran terd Hs 
by Nujol Foons, SANItATion kx HEALT 
Laboratories Sa 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 831-C,7 Hanover Sq., New York 


For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover packing and postage, 
please send me a trial bot- 
tle of Nujol and 16-page 
booklet, ‘‘Faulty Elimina- 
tion.”’ (For booklet only, 
check here O and send 
without money.) Write 
nameandaddressinmargin. 
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From one 
who understands 


Watch Dad slip aside from the family hub- 
bub about the tree and preen himself a bit 
before the fire. 


Proud as a peacock? Of course he is—in his 
colorful new Oregon City lounging robe with 
its intimate comfort in every staunch stitch and 
friendly fibre! And grateful? Mother is a 
mind reader, that’s all! 


With this gift his comfort has just begun. 
For here is a robe after a man’s own heart. Soft, 
warm wool—first woven into vivid Indian 
blankets, then pocketed, girdled and trimmed 
with silk or satin. 


For women we tailor special styles. They are 
finished with extra wide satin taffeta ribbon 
and gathered with silk frogs and girdles to 
match. 


Select now for gifts 


You'll find Christmas displays of Jacobs Ore- 
gon City woolens at good dealers’ in your city. 
These quality comfort gifts—lounging robes, 
Indian blankets, motor robes and bed blankets 
—always bespeak a giver who understands. 
For 59 years our looms have been famous for 
their woolen-craft. You can be sure of Ore- 
gon City quality for we make both fabric and 
garment. Our pure virgin wool label is your 
guarantee. 


Write for ‘‘ At the End of the Oregon Trail,’’ a beautiful 
story-booklet in colors. Oregon City Woolen Mills, 
established in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs. Mills and tailoring 
shops at Oregon City, Oregon. Sales offices in all prin- 
cipal cities. 


* * * * LY 


Jacobs Oregon City Products 


HUDSON BAY B 
beautiful, soft, pure vin 


Lounging Robes Overcoats__—‘ Trousers creamy white, and hwes 
Mackinaws Flannel Shirts Motor Robes gaily colored border sit 

’ : : too. Hotels and chal 

Boys’ Suits Indian Blankets Blankets National Park and Yello 


Park use Hudson Bays. 


INDIAN BLANKETS~—vivid in col- 


oving, brilliant in design. We weave 
them for the Indian tribes of the West! 
For couch throws, for motoring—rightfully 
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o’clock in the evening, or even the matinée 
performance at two in the afternoon, these 
theaters, which opened at ten o’clock in the 
morning, had taken in enough money to pay 
their expenses. 

To give such decisions a real-estate ad- 
visor must know the laws of growth in the 
community as an attorney knows the com- 
mon law. They are both based on a body 
of knowledge which some new Blackstone 
will eventually codify in a science of real 
estate. The theater in Herald Square has 
been replaced by a large loft building for 
garment manufacturers. There was a period 
when the Herald Square Theater stood in 
the heart of New York’s theatrical district 
and was a fashionable Broadway house. 
The fashionable theaters moved north a 
dozen blocks, and it became unprofitable. 
But turned into a popular-priced place of 
entertainment on the advice of a real-estate 


operator, it became the best. theater money- | 
maker in the United States. It was torn | 
down because the lessee and not the owner | 

| 


knew its earning value. 

But good real-estate counsel might be 
exactly opposite for another type of busi- 
ness. The retail merchant or banker would 
be advised to go where a permanent center 
for his business was being formed, and to go 


there as quickly as possible while values | 


were low. 


A Neglected Property 


Some fifteen years ago in a certain city 
several department-store proprietors lo- 
cated against competent advice at a center 
which was then both fashionable and popu- 


lous. They paid high prices for property in | 


the belief that they were establishing them- 
selves in a permanent center. Their advisor 
pointed out at the time a locality in another 
part of the city where property could be 
purchased for 20 per cent of what it is 
worth today. That section then showed 
little promise outwardly. Its only retail 
stores were small cheap shops. But the fash- 
ionable center that they chose was in the 
line of manufacturing development. Today 
their stores are surrounded with factories, 
and the shopping public is being drawn to 
the section they did not have the vision to 
see as it would be a dozen years later. It is 
this vision that the real-estate professional 
will give his client. However, it is no more 
visionary than a law decision, because it is 
all based on knowledge. 

Just the other day I was invited to in- 
spect a piece of property lying at the edge 
of a certain city near New York. Though 
the place is within an hour’s ride, I had 
never been there. My host was a real- 
estate man in that city. He was enthusi- 
astic about this property, ninety acres of 
beautiful rolling land now laid out for golf, 
believing that it could be profitably devel- 
oped as a good-class residence section. 

We got into his car and rode out to the 
property. It lay on the other side of a 
bridge that crosses a stream separating it 
from the built-up portion of the city. He 
was right about its beauty, but the rolling 
grassy slopes so near a community where 
residence values are rising set me thinking 
about something else. 

“Why hasn’t this property been devel- 
oped? Why has it been neglected?” I 
asked myself. 

Bordering the golf links on one side were 
some good residences, with streets laid out, 
and a convenient trolley line. 

“But there are no sewers,’ I said, as we 
reached the other end of the bridge. 

‘Oh, yes, there are sewers,” said the real- 
estate man. 

“No, I’m quite certain there are not.”’ 

“‘T’ll bet you ten dollars there are sewers 
here!”’ he insisted. ‘‘What makes you 
think there are none?” 

“T don’t want to take your money, but 
did you notice, as we came over the bridge, 
that sign saying ‘You are now in Blank 
County’? This property is not only outside 
the city but in another county. It is not 
likely that a municipality would build 
sewers in another county.” 

Inquiry made at several houses showed 
that I was right. These inquiries also 
brought out the reason why there had been 
no residential development there. Some 
distance upstream there were several chem- 
ical factories that gave off unpleasant 
fumes, and that, with the refuse dumped 
into the river, would make it objectionable 
to the kind of people my friend thought 
ought to live there. 

His idea was to buy this land, cut it up 
into building lots, make improvements and 
sell it at auction. The owner wanted $2000 
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a Be art in American hat manu- 
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wouldn’t sit in a heated house with your 
overcoat and gloves on,so why heat yourcar 
when you drive dressed for cold weather? 
Rie Nie Pedal Pants furnish ample protection from 
cold drafts and insure comfortable winter driving. This 
durable rubber protector is placed under the floor mat 
and has sleeves which fit snugly around the pedals and 
brake lever so as to shut out cold winds. 

Put PEDAL PANTS on your Ford now and enjoy the 
most comfortable winter driving you have ever ex- 
perienced. Insist on the genuine 
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Also made for Chevrolet cars at $1.50 
If your dealer can’t supply you order direct from 
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Established 1910 
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\ Boys Laugh 
at the Wintry Cold 
in the Nifty Victor Cap 


ADE from soft pure wor- 
sted yarn. No seams on 
the forehead. Knit to shape 
and holds its shape. All colors. 


Elastic knit and buttons easily 
around the neck and head. The 
cost is small —all sizes — -same 
price. 


At good dealers’ everywhere or 
sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50 
through the nearest dealer in 
the U. S. A. Mention hat size. 


“VICTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Dept. B Milwaukee, Wis. 
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an acre. I began figuring. An acre of land 
can be cut into about twelve lots, allowing 
for streets. They would not sell for more 
than $400 apiece. Ninety acres on that 
basis makes, roughly, 1000 lots, which 
would bring a total of $400,000. The raw 
land would cost $180,000, or $180 a lot. It 
would cost $150 a lot to make the most 
superficial improvements, such as side- 
walks, dirt streets, curbing, grading, water, 
cesspools and the like; sewers could not 
possibly be built at that outlay. It would 
cost $50 a lot for advertising, $50 more for 
selling expenses, and $25 to $50 carrying 
charges while the property was being sold 
off, for it generally takes three or four years 
to sell all the lots in such a tract. Thus, the 
lots for which he could get only $400 would 
cost him between $450 and $480. 

Plainly, the property was worthless for 
development on that basis. But it must be 
worth something for other purposes. Men- 
tally canvassing for a market, I finally ad- 
vised my friend to see if it could be bought 
for $1200 an acre, and if so, to lay it out in 
lots, run the lines of future streets, and sell 
it toa less prosperous class of purchasers for 
$200 a lot without any improvements what- 
ever. Thus people with a little money, de- 
sirous of owning homes, could come in, build 
and gradually make their own improve- 
ments. There are plenty of folks willing 
to pioneer in this way, even undergoing 
privation to own a home within their 
means. 

This occurrence fairly illustrates how ob- 
servation and logical thinking enable one to 
determine values. 

And there was a sequel. The develop- 
ment of $200 lots near houses already built 
on $400 lots would, of course, lower the 
values of homes already built. That is a 
pity—but it also shows how people pay the 
penalty for building without competent 
real-estate counsel. 

Having told several stories at the ex- 
pense of someone else, it is only fair to tell 
one on myself. 

Talking with a stockbroker the other day, 
I expressed the opinion that a certain cor- 
poration security was cheap because cur- 
rently quoted on the exchange at 97, though 
it is paying 7 per cent dividends. 

“Besides that, the company has large 
real-estate holdings which are steadily in- 
creasing in value,’”’ I added. “Ultimately 
those holdings must be reflected in the 
price of that stock.” 

“T think you are right as far as its ulti- 
mate value is concerned,” said the Wall 
Street man. ‘“‘But in its current market 
value you’ve overlooked something. That 
company must take up next year a large 
issue of bonds. It will be more profitable to 
give the bondholders stock instead of cash 
if they can be persuaded to make that sort 
of trade. I believe the 7 per cent dividend 
is being paid to establish confidence in the 
stock. If the bondholders take stock in- 
stead of cash there will be a considerable 
new stock issue. That is why the present 
price is low.” 

Again the man who is well trained in 
values in his particular line! I knew real 
estate, but he knew stocks, and this secur- 
ity was primarily a stock proposition. 


Pioneers and Their Profits 


The value of competent counsel in find- 
ing a business home will be realized when 
one knows that most of the great retail 
merchants of the United States have made 
as much money out of the increased worth 
of their real estate as out of their mercan- 
tile operations. This is true of practically 
all the famous retail establishments in the 
shopping centers of cities like New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Pioneers move 
into a section like Fifth Avenue, Market 
Street or State Street on land bought at 
low prices, considering its earning power 
for mercantile purposes. When enough of 
them are together they attract shoppers by 
giving the public the opportunity to com- 
pare goods and prices in one neighborhood. 
It is a familiar truth in retailing that 
women—who buy three-quarters of all the 
merchandise needed by families—want to 
compare goods and prices in at least three 
stores before making their decisions and 
purchases. They will travel many miles 
to do so, and the larger the purchase the 
farther they will go. Where the shoppers 
congregate, other merchants must come, 
and this raises real-estate values to such a 
degree that the increased worth of land 
parallels the profits of the business. 

This principle has been turned to such 
good account by chain-store companies in 
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tobacco, groceries, candy and other mer- 
chandise that more than one such corpora- 
tion has a separate speculative real-estate 
company to profit by the increased values 
created through its mercantile activities. 
In fact, the chain-store business has devel- 
oped a remarkable sense of real-estate 
values. In this respect it probably fore- 
casts what other lines of business will be 
tomorrow. 

The chain store has nearly always been a 
growth from one or two stores which proved 
successful under good management or a 
good plan. As other stores were added, it 
became necessary to apply some sort of 
footrule for locations. The single-store re- 
tail merchant seldom gave much thought to 
location. 

Very often he inherited his business, or 
bought out his employer, or bought an 
old run-down establishment. The location 
went along with the business; not once 
in twenty times did he study the possibil- 
ities of a new location. But if that single 
business prospered, and he saw the possi- 
bilities of duplicating it elsewhere, he took 
his first lesson in choosing locations. At 
first he counted the number of people pass- 
ing several prospective stores, charted the 
number of hours in the day that business 
could be done, the probable volume each 
hour, the probable daily sales, the rent cost 
of sales, and like factors. This simple 
measuring often disclosed unsuspected con- 
trasts like the difference I pointed out be- 
tween the two corners a block apart on 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Street Corner Psychology 


Before half a dozen new stores had been 
established in this way he discovered that 
there are greater bargains in location than 
any he could offer in merchandise. By 
combining real estate and mercantile ability 
it was not impossible to get a store free of 
any rent whatever. For example, instead 
of leasing a large store and occupying all 
its space with a big stock of goods, he would 
cut it in two, making a small shop to rent 
to someone else, and so skillfully plan his 
shelves, show cases, counters and space for 
customers, with the smallest stock of goods 
kept, quickly turning and replenishing 
several times a day if necessary, that he got 
his own store for half the rent paid under 
his lease. By taking two stores and cutting 
them into three or four shops he could get 
his own space rent free and perhaps make a 
profit on his lease. 

Going a step further, he discovered that 
his own business enterprise increased the 
value of land, and that this could be real- 
ized by himself if he purchased instead of 
leasing. These discoveries have led the 
chain-store companies to handle all their 
real-estate transactions through a separate 
department, with specialists who attend 
to the leasing, subletting, buying and sell- 
ing of store property. 

Look around your own community, note 
where the corner saloons stood five years 
ago, and you will have the work of these 
chain-store real-estate departments right 
before your eyes. Where “‘5c—The Biggest 
in Town—5c”’ sold over the spacious bar 
before prohibition, and the free lunch drew 
flies, and blinds and swinging doors hid the 
interior, now you will find buildings re- 
modeled ‘for chain-store purposes. Twice 
the space formerly devoted to free lunch is 
big enough for many prosperous retail 
shops nowadays. 

The saloon has been cut into half a 
dozen such shops, with the chain store occu- 
pying the valuable corner. The high ceiling 
has been lowered, making an additional liv- 
ing floor upstairs. 

More than that—the whole psychology 
of the corner has been changed. Not only 
does the chain store attract a better class of 
customers, and more of them, bringing 
trade to the shops on either side, but an 
atmosphere of respectability, cheerfulness 
and efficiency has been created. Ask your 
womenfolks how they used to feel about 
certain corners, once avoided, but now 
favored neighborhood shopping places. 
Indeed, ask yourself. 

You may remember that in a former 
article I mentioned the old Teller appraisal 
blank, which was unique because it had a 
space for Will Rent as well as Does Rent. 
Does Rent was the saloon keeper who could 
afford to pay $100 a month for a certain 
corner, but if he moved out probably Will 
Rent, the butcher, could pay only $50. By 
creating a better psychology, the chain- 
store companies have made many a saloon 
corner worth $200 and more. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


blinking away that vision of a writhing 
black fringe of smaller pigs around the 
larger pigs, “I had to cart down more milk.” 
This must sound utterly silly to a soldier. 
He gulped, “I’ve been clipping the orchard 
and—pretty tired.” 

“Who helps you, bud?” 

“Helps me? We can’t af—I mean, no- 
body.” 

“You been doin’ all the work on this 
place since March? The reverend was 
sayin’ down by the branch you plowed the 
land along. This triflin’ Norah I’m now 
the husband of says the reverend bought 
this place so’s to keep you healthy. How- 
soever, son, in Missouri, where grand- 
mamma moved us down into from V’mont, 
nor in Gawgia, where she moved us down 
into from Missouri, it ain’t ever reckoned 
right to feed a sucklin’ pig cow’s milk. They 
have a natural sorta kinda resources. 

Who did your shirt thataway?”’ 

“The horse. She’s a mare,” said Stukely, 
and giggled. 

His brother-in-law stood looking down at 
him and the turquoises changed slowly to 
sapphires. This marvelous darkening made 
Stukely jump, but the giggle welled from his 
stiffened throat and didn’t stop. Joe the 
marine would think him mad and rude. 
He was grave before the foolish sound, 
though, and after a while he strolled to 
bring from the pump an icy tin of water. 
Chill passed down Stukely’s tongue and he 
managed “‘I’m sorry.” 

“Goodness gracious, guy, whatever for 
or about? When I got pitched out of high 
school in Boston for thrashin’ the chemistry 
teacher for sayin’ I talked like a nigger, 
which’’—Joe nodded—‘“‘ was extremely so, 
back six years, although you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it to hear me now, kid—anyways, I 
bawled like a two-year baby. To just sorta 
laugh is awful dignified. This no-good 
Norah also had you paint the gallery yonder 
and otherwise adorn this place.. When she 
comes up Sunday,” said her husband, “I’m 
gonna romp on her frame with both feet! 
You were ready to begin milkin’ these 
cows?” 

Stukely said ‘‘Yes,’’ and sipped water. 
He had eaten some lunch, he thought, but 
he must now be very empty. He became 
cold on the edge of the trough watching 
Joe the marine undo his collar and so 
cleverly pitch his round cap at a peg on the 
wall that it stayed hanging there. He 
laughed and the marine smiled, getting 
suddenly out of his beauteous trousers. 

“This lunatical Norah I’m married with 
says your mamma has los’ her cook. It’s 
lucky grandmamma raised me, ’cause I can 
cook, if not good fairly well. . Who’s 
kickin’ her stall so loud?” 

‘Oh, just the mare.” 

Joe folded his trousers and coat on the 
bench beside his valise and said, ‘‘I’ll in- 
spect this mare. Norah said she aided the 
reverend to buy her, so at once I was s’spi- 
cious of dreadful things. Yes,’’ he went on, 
in the door of the stablé; ‘uh-huh. That- 
away. Such Who sold your papa this 
sour drink?” 

““A man named Gifford.” 

“‘New families in a county most always 
get livestock that folks have long felt the 
need to give away. It’s how neighbors so 
often ain’t friends, brother,’’ Joe explained, 
rinsing his shirt over his head. “‘ Would this 
Gifford be anywheres sorta near what I 
weigh?”’ 

“How much d’you weigh?” 

“Hundred eighty bare nekkid, kid.” 

Being bare nekkid, his face and hands 
seemed to be varnished attachments of a 
body so white that a curly purple scar on 
his chest startled Stukely while the marine 
dragged a roll of faded blue denim from the 
valise. 

“That—that must have been a rotten 
place to get wounded, Joe!” 

Nodding, the hero pulled loose trousers 
up his white legs and agreed, ‘‘It was so, 
kid. Grandmamma always told me to look 
out for women. Her name was Syrena 
Johnson an’ she was the worthlessest wash- 
woman ever stole a shirt from me. Make 
no mistake, son, a hot poker hurts. All I 
called her was a low, black, thievin’ nigger 
and she did me thataway.”’ He caressed 
the scar and sighed, his eyes once more 
darkening. Then he buttoned the rough 
jacket that should rasp his skin, and briskly 
became a lithe farmer, saying, ‘“‘Where’s 
the milk pails, ace?” 

“T’ll get them. They’re in the cellar.”’ 


“You,” said the marine, “will stay right 
so where you are. I gotta talk to the old 
folks, anyhow. This Norah wasn’t home 
when King Solomon’s dawg came round. 
No sense whatever. When she comes up 
Sunday, I’ll make trash of her digestion. 
You be still.” 

He swung over the fence and roamed up 
the slope. Stukely cringed under the stare 
of the cows. Would they snort when his 
mother shrieked before fainting? It came 
upon him that flight was best. He could go 
down and hide beside the pigs in the writh- 
ing pen. But his legs wouldn’t stir. All at 
once a lazy and clear howl towered in the 
sunshine: 


“Oh, the Mississippi River is so awful 
deep 

I said deep—I mean wide! 

Oh, the Mississippi River is so awful deep 
an’ wide, 

That a houn’ dawg’s tail can’t stretch from 
side to side 


This truth soared as a gilded fountain in 
the light and swallows seemed to veer in a 
curve of notes on the softened sky. Stukely 
gulped. A screen slammed in the house. 
Joe had gone singing to his doom and the 
boy had a thrill of pained disgust. What 
should such a fellow know of small diplo- 
macies and the scentless mesh of manners 
that time had woven around the people in 
that house? Something kind and strong 
went crashing into a thicket of gentle 
prejudice. The boy rubbed his eyes with 
both palms, waiting the shriek. Time 
passed. Elfritha lowed a little. 

He said in dreariness, “‘Oh, go to hell, 
will you?’’ 

“oe How? ” 

Stukely looked at a long man in a sul- 
phur shirt who stood between himself and 
the cows. This was Gifford, from the red 
house down the roadway, the mare’s former 
master, the author of the pigs. He had long 
feet in shoes of soiled canvas and a long 
face like the mare’s awful visage; but it 
ended in a square black beard. Stukely 
scowled up with a sudden strength in his 
back. 

“T was wonderin’,”’ said Gifford, “is your 
pa in the house?”’ 

“What if he is?” 

“There’s a check due to me for those 
pigs, that’s all. It'd be eighty dollars, 
an 

Stukely said, with the words lightly 
flowing between his teeth, ‘‘You can take 
those damn pigs and all the rest of the pigs 
home with you, and that horse—mare! 
You can take her and shoot her! Look at 
my shirt! Clear out of here,’ he coughed. 
“T’m busy!” if 

The man Gifford lifted forward a red- 
dish hand disgustingly sprayed with little 
black hairs and behind it he said, ‘‘Now, 
young feller, if ” But his voice hit a 
button in Stukely’s brain. He mounted 
in boiling steam from the ground and both 
his fists struck the crisp beard of the man 
named Gifford at the same time. Scarlet 
rags fluttered in some monstrous wind 
around and around a moon of purple fire. 
The bench jumped up and down beside his 
cheek. He clung to the weight of a thigh 
in stained yellow canvas. Cloth ripped. 
Powers beat on his hollow head. He was 
being pounded while someone panted and 
panted the word ‘‘You!”’ Highty dollars! 
Mares! He sat ona thing that bucked, and 
slapped it with his hands while he looked 
at Elfritha. The cow blinked and a shower 
of big tin pails rolled on the clay. 

“Let him be, kid! Off him! Get off!” 

Stukely saw Gifford’s face between his 
knees. He was sitting on the man’s chest 
and hitting him steadily. Stop! Oh, stop! 
He said ‘‘Excuse me,” and other hands 
lifted him. He could see four pigeons 
strutting with hyacinth breasts puffed out 
on the shingles of a barn. How lovely! He 
fell on the bench and locked his arms under 
his chin. 

“Soon as I can get a warrant 

“Aw,” said Joe the marine, ‘‘go fry your 
feet! I thrashed your daddy first time he 
came out of jail! Go home and have your 
woman wipe you your dirty nose, snake- 


” 


face! G’on off of this place! Geddahell 
down the road! I gotta chew nails when 
I’m vexed!” 


“T come in here to c’lect what’s right- 
fully due to me, and this bby ——”’ 

“T’ll shout to the wide world you couldn’t 
stop a boy with no hair on his face from 
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FREE BOOK 


on the joys of model-building with 


MECCANO 


Engineering for Boys 


Meccano consists of pulleys, gears, strips, 
girders, rods and other engineering units, all 
perfectly designed. With these any boy can 
easily build Bridges, Towers, Autos and 
hundreds of other working models. It’s all 
explained in the splendid Meccano book il- 
lustrated above. Sent free to your boy for 
the names and addresses of three of his 
chums. Put No. 71 after his name for 
reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division S-12, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Ln oC amaid'a + 
MECCANO Ltd., 
" 11 Colborne St., 
eX, Toronto 
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clippers. Clips even—close. Blades of 
finest cutlery steel. Stays sharp—lasts a life 
time. A great convenience in every home. 
At your hardware or cutlery store, or send 
$2.50 for the American Gentleman in neat 
box. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
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Prepaid 
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Its Cold in Your Ford 


DeLuxe Cowl Ventilators 
—for Summer Comfort 
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= AT 


THE SATURDAY 


31 Will eepveuwarm 


Don’t drive 1n a cold car! 


Invest that little old $1.75 in an Arvin 
Heater TODAY — install it in 15 minutes— 
and then enjoy solid comfort and warmth 
in your Ford. 


Don’t drive another hour in a cold, cheer- 
less car. Warm it up NOW—with an Arvin. 
Drive in luxurious comfort. 


The Arvin captures and brings inside your 
car the clean, pure heat radiated by the 
manifold of your engine—heat otherwise 
wasted. Heat-proof damper-control regu- 
lates flow of heat—or shuts it off entirely. 
Nothing to rattle or get out of order. First 
cost is the last—only $1.75. You can install 
—easily—in a jiffy. 


Open Cars Need It 


For open cars, too, the Arvin Heater is a 
winter necessity and a year-’round conven- 


Every open car should be Arvin- 


equipped. 


Other Makes 


The Arvin is likewise made for any type 
of Chevrolet, Dodge and Maxwell cars. 
Sold by all accessory dealers. Buy it now! 


Ford $1.75 Dodge $5.00 


Prices Chevrolet $3.00 Maxwell $5.00 


Slightly higher West of Denver and in Canada 


Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 


Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


Arvin Heater DeLuxe 
—for Winter Comfort 


DeLuxe Tire Pumps 
—the Year ’Round 


Fully covered by patents 
of 1916 and 1922 
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frailin’ you like you were a girl baby! 
G’on away out of here or I’ll bury you so 
deep they’ll need dynamite to dig your 
remains out!’’ The ripping melody was a 
song. Joe chanted, ‘‘On your way, cheese! 
Blister the dust! I'll get me a rail off a 
fence and destroy That’s right.” 

Get me! Ethical dative. 

Gifford said from far away, ‘‘You tell 
Mr. Kent I’m goin’ straight after a p’lice- 
man!” 

“So soon as you’ve fetched any police- 
man in here, guy, all your kids’ll wear 
mournin’ and your widow’ll be lookin’ for 
a better second! Close to that gate! Strike 
him, lightnin’, and do so quick! How you 
feel, ace?”’ 

“T don’t feel,”’ said Stukely. 

He was a death on the painted bench. 
Nothing existed below his brain. They 
would put him in the jail of nauseous yel- 
low brick close to the drug store in town. 
Let them. He had avenged himself on 
mares, kine, cruel limbs of apple trees and 
the plow that bungled in heavy sods by the 
river. He had thrashed a farmer! 

He said, “‘I thrashed him!”’ 

‘Indeed, yes, guy. Once a man carried 
me over from Missouri into this town of 
Evenin’ Shade in Arkansas, an’ I saw a good 
fight there; but not so long. Here are I 
and your mamma talkin’ pretty about our 
family trees, sorta kinda, and I look over 
her shoulder outa the kitchen and here are 
you killin’ this Gifford. Then we go down 
cellar to find the milk pails and I come up 
and here you still are. . . . Gettaround, 
cow! It was a good, nice long fight, ace, 
and you certainly thrashed him.” Milk 
pulsed suddenly in hollow tin and Stukely 
turned his head to watch Joe’s brown hands 
flicker, invading Elfritha’s premises. The 
marine squatted on his bare heels and the 
milk drummed less and less loudly. He 
knew how! He was one of these potent 
things who could drag fruit down from trees 
in colored autumn and pull corn up from 
soil. Stukely revered him and the marine 
flushed, asking, ‘‘What you got in your 
head, ace?”’ 

““T don’t know. Why didn’ t mother howl 
and faint? I mean 

“Uh-huh,” said the marine; “but I 
didn’t let her. The way to keep nice folks 
from gettin’ mad at you, kid, is to talk so 
fast they don’t sorta get time to think until 
they lke you—if they’re gonna. I don’t 
aim to have your mamma nor the reverend 
dislike me any. I and you,” he mentioned, 

“are friends, anyhow. This Gifford ain’t 
the look of a good sport, so maybe I'll have 
to keep you from out of the calaboose. ... 
How much those hawgs he spoke of while 
he was gettin’ up?” 

-“Highty dollars. We haven’t got it, 
either. He sold us that mare too. I think 
three hundred was a lot too much for her. 
Wasn’t it?”’ 

“Three! You jekin’? For that rabbit- 


| eared feed bag? She ain’t but some cay- 


| alry plug he stole off a flat car! U.S. 


branded on her. Oh,” said the marine, 
‘‘the world’s gettin’ worse and not better! 
And the reverend’s bankrupted?”’ 
““We’ve got just forty-nine dollars i in the 
bank until July, Joe. And 
“Uh-huh. By July, big boy, we’ll be 
swimmin’ in money. Tomorrow I trade in 
most of this wood off the grass for things we 
need and begin work on the vegetable gar- 
den. . . . You go get san’tary in a lot of 


| boilin* hot water, ace. This Bishop Stukely 


wouldn’t know you for his grandbaby. 
Whose is all those big books in the front 
chamber?” 

““His—Grandfather Stukely’s. They’re 
mostly seventeenth century and eighteenth 
century. Philosophy and history. Why?”’ 

‘“’*Cause there’s a first edition of that big 
old Anatomy of Melancholy book right be- 
hind the piano. Grandmamma put me to 
work in a bookstore when I got threw out 
of high school. I forget if it’s two hundred 
or three hundred dollars these bugs that 
gather old books pay for that outrageous 
nonsense, but it’ll build in a pretty good 
little garage for us. And if I get time to 
look through those books before supper I 
could wire the old bunny I worked for to 
come down and see what’s worth money. 
Then we'll get us some books a man can 
read and keep the rest in the bank. Go 
now and wash yourself, son, and fetch me 
bree tye, eggs.’ 

Kggs! 


“Like hens lay, kid. I’m completely 
sure this Gifford will try and jail you, big 
boy, so I want two eggs in their shells, and 
look sharp to see they ain’t cracked any- 
where.”’ 


If the mare stood on her hi 
marine could keep him out of j 
raw eggs. Why not? Stukely 
ing up the grass. A garage 4 
from the Anatomy of Melan, 
went past his father’s yellow 
living room to look at the case q 
on which was brilliantly scrolle 
tion below the name. 

Smells of frayed leather and: 
came from all this dusty wis 
shelves and the boy whistled w 
at the brown wall. 

“Isn’t your shirt torn, 

‘Rather, dads james 
an argument with ——” 

The Rey. Gavin Kent 
hands on the piano an 
““Now, my dear boy, you m 
with Joe. I admit all hi 
His grammar seems to com| 
the entire United States. B 
let his ‘outa’ and ‘gonna 
datives upset your jud 
twenty-two. He comes o 
course, and his voice is de 
he has no morals but plen 
he told your mother he’d h 
a snake in hell on the cou 
If you'll look under his 
you'll discover that he’s 
and I’m sure you'll be friends 
because he seems very take 
can’t see him, but ——’ 


the whole of civilization. 
Joe asa Ae 
“What did mother think 
“‘Oh, she’s delighted, 
you must try to be patien: 
trace of primitive animism AW 
asa snake i in hell’ is most 
uses ‘carry’ to mean ‘ta 
localize some of his e 
try,”’ the clergyman begge 
erly, my dear boy?” 
Stukely said helplessly, 
wouldn’t bother about my 
But why is mother delighte 
to have fainted.” 
‘*My dear boy, she’s upsta 
some old.shoes for him.” 
Mrs. Kent came down 
with a shoe in each hand 
the ribs of her child shown 
his shirt’s wreck. 
““The mare chewed me 
and then I had a fight wit 
the cows. Joe’s milking 
Mother, I may have to got 
thing rather soon. Would y 
me why you didn’t faint 


“But ——” The mira 
with a grammarless, pe 
son-in-law made him dizzy. 
‘All right. I’m insane or § 
Where do the eggs live, mo 
a couple.” 

Having screamed, Mrs 
the shoes and said, ‘Ga’ 
child hadn’t had lunch on 
always look pathetic when 
I wonder if he wants them 

“He wants them raw, m 

“T’ll get them, dear. St 
wear pajamas? Or wouldh 
now that he’s stopped bei 
as soon as we can get the 
ready, we must ask his 
mother to come down from 
do you think that couch 
long enough?” 

Stukely sat down on th 
mured, “‘It’s eight feet, m 
stands on Would y 
me those eggs, mother? 

Joe, the marine, howled 


“Here I’m in jail with no 
’Cause a red- headed woman 
me!” 


Mrs. Kent cried “And 
never been trained!”’ flut 
father in dull oils to bring 
Stukely looked for cracks 
while she gasped ahead, 
dreaded Norah’s mar 
Gavin, who might have an 
ily or no appearance. Y@8, # 
snobbish, but I’m human 
Puddy boys have come over ! 
Stuke, you must be so carell 
at any of his quaint expression 

“T’ll do my best, mothe 
for me?”’ F 

(Continued on Pa: 


ed from Page 118) 

arged through apple trees 
atains in a clear note of ur- 
you, Stuke!” and overalls 
#» gap between the barns. 
an egg on his breast. It was 
9e waved a slow arm by the 


ere to whinny her triumph. 
see what he wants, Stuke. 
‘right too. You’re simply 
is white, really, Gavin. Just 
/yants, dear, and I’ll run a 


1: kiss his parents when start- 
‘heir charm renewed itself. 
shem in intervals for weeks 
adonthisfarm. Now hesaw 
dear and helpless and unut- 
)niling at Joe’s sugary howl 
vard. Stukely said, cough- 
yy,” and walked through the 
1 painted chairs down the 
¢ Faces welled on faces be- 
3s and in the broader space 
}ll’s empty shed. The bull 
a—the Puddys from across 
(a solid young farmer with 
+; who was pleasant over the 


¢; past the painted bench and 
narine, ‘‘ Here you are, Joe,” 
¢might drop on this wavering 
smany heavy shoes and the 
6, of wriggling boys. Stolid 
| circumstance, the country 
sity’s ruin. The middle-aged 


ifortably. Joe clicked the 
and drawled, as if arrests for 
‘der were nothing rare. He 
39 the scarred man: 

jon never come that way, 
(2 out west goin’ up to the 
vuany time in the hospital?”’ 
our weeks!”’ . 

i. with his back against the 
11 honey of vowels sighed: 
‘ral people hadn’t stood front 
ned yousurely! You, Stuke, 
mow, and don’t hit Mr. Gif- 
*‘—he said ‘‘moh,”’ in slow 
\cause he ain’t so strong as 
8 bigger by two inches an’ 


1 kindly Puddy, who had 
'y in arts of plowing, whined 
ise, “I dunno there’s a neces- 
ifford,”’ stroking one of his 
ie shoulder nervously. 
gracious, friend,’ said Joe 
addling an egg, ‘“‘I should 
as! You should have seen 
8 Gifford on the ground 
wash rag! Stuke’s to be 
When he saw Mr. Gifford 
‘eighty dollars for those four 
ul littybitty pigs he sold the 
%, why, he remembered how 
dhis half-of-blind-eyed papa 
‘eral Grant rode back in ’65 
red dollars and it upset him 
mped at Mr. Gifford to de- 
It’s too bad.” 
ngfarmer considered Gifford 
he wronged man spat aside, 
‘Sno concern of yours, young 


itwas, sir. I’m kin to Stuke. 
ma’s a Stukely from Provi- 
andpapa’s first cousin 
your side of this case. Of 
ye regretted. It does a town 
0 good howsoever to have 
» or for sale. It’s bad for 
es money for eggs and such 
‘ses around pleasant. The 
t and Mrs. Kent naturally 
dlace so soon as Stuke’s outa 
‘t’s brother won’t be so likely 
none of his ’lectric railway 

ra this way. Howsoever, 
* Stuke thrashed the livin’ 
Mr. Gifford and rubbed his 
dirt.” He stopped to exam- 
es and told Stukely, ‘‘Down 
to run barefoot all the 
‘too old, maybe. I do think, 
ould try and persuade your 
move off just because Mr. 
‘vantage of him in sellin’ him 
*m years serviceable in the 
Arm ” 


ar!” 


My 


de Gifford’s plastered face. 
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The scarred man snapped, ‘Hold on, 
Gifford! That’s no way to talk! That 
mare Re 

“Oh, the mare’s all right, neighbor,’ 
said Joe, studying his toes on a lavender 
shadow of the clay, “‘if she didn’t kick an’ 
heave sideways to squelch a man in her stall 
and bite some. I could ride her with a egg 
in my mouth. But what the Reverend 


Kent feels bad about is that people here 
would sell a halfway-blind preacher a stale | 


hoss.”’ 


Out of the thick crescent of males a red- | 


necked youth said, “ Pop would have treated 
him right if he’d come to us,” in the tone of 
injured pride, and Stukely felt some warmer 
movement of a tired muscle in his thigh. 


The policeman swung a hand patiently, like- 


a bull in pasture, and his eyes considered 
Joe’s feet carefully, as if they had a meaning 
forhim. Gifford had fallen stiff in his clean 
shirt beside the officer and was looking up at 
the owls of the painted door. Small Puddys 
sat down to admire Stukely from a lower 
stance and the solid young farmer scratched 
his right forearm. 

Puddy cleared his throat: 

“What this comes to, Gifford, is that you 
been actin’ too smart and Pe 

“If a man buys a hoss, he buys a hoss!”’ 

“That’s perfectly so,” said Joethe marine, 
smiling at his toes. “Like I say, I could 
jump this old devil over yonder fence with 
an egg in my mouth, but I’ve mostly lived 
down where hosses grow. It’s a pity now, 
Stuke, your uncle won’t send none of his 
blooded colts up here from his place like he 
was gonna do. However, you can’t blame a 
peppery kinda man for not favorin’ a county 
where his godson’s been jailed for beatin’ up 
a guy twice his weight. These sportin’ men 
that spend money free get prejudiced so 
easy. To warrant a kickin’, sway-backed, 
man-killin’ mare gentle would be a pretty 
fair case in law for his lawyer that won 
those cases in the s’preme court back last 
year. Of course, I could ride this mare over 
yonder fence with an egg in my mouth, but 


m 

“T’d like to see you!”’ said a man in a 
glittering, mendacious collar behind Gif- 
ford; ‘‘I’d like to see you!’’ He ambled 
forward a pace. “I’ve tried to ride that 
there damn mare fe 

Gifford said in a sudden metallic savag- 
ery, ‘“‘I dunno what this is about. I fetched 
out O’Brien to take this boy back to Judge 
Prentiss for—for insultin’ me and assaultin’ 
me when I came in here peaceful to c’lect 
a bill owin’ me.” 

““We-ell,’’ the affable Puddy pondered, 
“looks like you’re gettin’ yourself ready 
for a big case in court, Gifford. It’s none 
of my business. This boy thrashed you 
and 3 

“He did not!”’ 

The policeman stopped his long study 
of Joe’s feet and asked in a curt brogue, 
“Then what did you tell the judge he did 
for? Tryin’ to make a fool of me?” His 
stupid scowl reminded Stukely of a cow’s 
bewilderment. 

“T told the judge he assaulted me 
and i 

“You said he knocked you down and 
thrashed you. I heard you say so! You 
can’t get me in no action for false arrests. 
I been in one. An’ if you sold this kid’s 
father that plug you was tryin’ to turn over 
to Ned Costello, it’s a stinkin’ trick and you 
deserve all you got. I don’t like this busi- 
ness any,” the officer grumbled, and spat on 
the dust. “If you say this boy thrashed 
you, all right. If he didn’t, I’m goin’ back 
to my business.” 

Joe the marine said ‘‘ Gracious goodness, 
chief, of course Stuke thrashed him!”’ 
smiling at an egg in his brown hand. The 
men were pressing in and the smell of 
sweat on their shirts refreshed Stukely. 
The sweet drawl resumed, “‘I was comin’ 
down to milk and I heard Mr. Gifford 
yellin’ to be let up and saw Stuke ridin’ his 
belly and lammin’ his snoot into mush 
with yy 

“You lie like hell! 
down! I just z3 

“T’m through with this then,’ said the 
policeman. ‘You came bawlin’ to the judge 
this boy knocked you down and thrashed 
you. Now you say this young feller’s a liar 
for sayin’ as much, an’ him a m’rine. I’m 
through and I’ll thank you not to come 
brayin’ for any more orders to get me in 
trouble for false arrests! Good night, and 
no thanks for a long walk on a hot day!”’ 

Joe raised his turquoise stare and said 
plaintively, ‘“Why, I feel sorta kinda bad 
about this, Mister Chief-of-Police. Stuke 
can’t deny he knocked down Mr. Gifford 


He never had me 
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Protected 


from a very bad habit 


ws &% 
Six Colors 
White, Red, Green, Blue, Pur- 
ple, Amber. An individual 
tooth brush for each mem- 
ber of the family. You can 
tell your own brush at a 
glance. 


tied 


Each bristle tuft is perma- [ 


nently tied into the handle 
by a small, hidden staple. 


This improved method prac- 


tically eliminates danger and 
nuisance of bristles coming 
out in the mouth. 


Haven’t you often noticed how many 
people pick up and examine tooth 
brushes in a store, thoughtlessly rubbing 
their fingers over the bristles? 


This is a dangerous and unsanitary 
habit, for your tooth brush, especially, 
should come to you clean and protected. 


The Owens Stapletied Tooth Brush 
does! It is attractively packed in a clear, 
sparkling glass container. You can see 
the trim, handle, bristles — everything, 
without exposing the brush to handling, 
dust or dirt. 


You'll like the new Owens features, 
too! The trim has been approved by 
many dental authorities as the best all- 
purpose design ever devised. The brush 
is small and shaped to the curve of the 
teeth, with wide-spaced, wedge-shaped 
bristle tufts that clean every part of the 
teeth thoroughly. 


Look for the Owens Stapletied Tooth 
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and thrashed him like his face shows, 
but 

Gifford breathed out, ‘I guess anybody 
can get their face skinned in a—a misunder- 
standing, and if you say he thrashed me, 
you're a liar! That’s what Isay, Mr. ——” 

“My name’s Joseph George Stukely 
Fancher, sir. Nor did grandmamma raise 
me to tell lies. But if you say Stuke didn’t 
thrash you and rub your face in the dirt 
yonder by the waterin’ trough, why, the 
sight of mortal eyes was mistaken. About 
this mare you sold the Reverend Kent, why, 
of course I can ride her over a fence with 
an egg held in my mouth—my mouth bein’ 
that size—but she ain’t gentle. Haulin’ 
guns in the artillery had kinda spoiled her 
disposition. Well, good day, Mr. Gifford.” 

The farmer spun against a palisade of 
these bodies, hard and calm below the 
various movements of their flushed faces. 
Boys had round mouths. He was nothing 
but a bulk of insulted muscle, tricked into 
lying for the sake of his fame. Joe patted 
an egg on his knee and watched the man’s 
jostling passage through the press. Skirts 
of women had crept from somewhere and a 
cawing of thrilled girls came from a knot 
of gowns in the gateway. The old man 
who had shaken hands with Roscoe Con- 
kling said, ‘‘He ain’t much sense. Loses 
his temper easy,” as the ring closed again. 
He then gave the lingering policeman a 
thin cigar and looked down with watery 
hazel eyes at Joe and the two eggs. 

““You were sayin’, young man, you could 
ride this mare over a fence with a egg in 
your mouth.” 

Joe yawned, “‘Uh-huh. It’s nothin’ but a 
trick of holdin’ your muscles stiff in your 
cheeks. A gentleman named Walter Byrd— 
middle ’nitial C or D—I kinda forget 
He dallied with the unimportant fact. 
“Anyhow, he lived right close to us down 
in Gawgia when daddy preached there and 
I’ve seen him take a six-foot fence with an 
egg in his mouth. You don’t much hear of 
Gawgia for a ridin’ state; but, gentlemen, 
it’s the ridin’est state I know of. Why ——”’ 

“Ten to one you can’t take any horse 
over that fence with an egg in your mouth 
and not bust the egg!’”’ The man in the 
celluloid collar writhed, crying out, ‘“‘I bet 
fifty dollars to what you name that 

“‘T take your bet, sir,”’ said Joe, sliding 
to his feet. His eyes had changed to sap- 
phire. ‘Fifty dollars to four dollars and 
six cents? Uh-huh. You, Stuke, hold these 
eggs whilst I bridle me this mare. I never 
rode her, but I’ll try how she works. Mister 
Chief-of-Police, will you clear out a kinda 
trail? I thank you kindly.” 

He strode into the stable and the mare’s 
shoes danced. Men’s voices and women’s 
squeaks went bubbling. The policeman 
with official gestures paced back and forth, 
shoving aside small boys. Stukely saw his 
hands holding up these eggs as though 
precious jewels gleamed on their tan rounds. 

“Your cousin got you off smooth as a law- 
yer,’’ said thesolid young farmer at his elbow. 

This was true. Joe had saved him from 
jail. There was Gifford hesitating in the 
gates beside a woman in red flannel. Joe 
understood such people. He must under- 
stand the mare, although she danced still 
in the dark stable. And he was a Stukely! 
He had told Mrs. Kent that saving fact. 
He came out on the bulging mare with his 
bare ankles gripped to her gray sides and 
the sun banged sparks from his blue eyes. 
He was something indomitable and royal 
on this shabby beast that wanted to stand 
on its head now and was kicked to reason. 

“That ain’t no hoss,’’ a boy yelled. ‘‘It’s 


” 


a —_—_—— 

“Don’t you call her names, kid,’ Joe 
commanded, “‘’cause she’s easy embar- 
rassed. You, Stuke, gimme here an 


egg, and I pray corruption ain’t entered 
Step aside, gentlemen. 


into it. Let me 


ry 
Decen 


back her down to the fence ¢ 
any gentleman like to bet, s sa: 
lars against a pretty good ¥ 
in my bag yonder that I got 
playin’ cards in San’ Nazair, 
this triflin’ trick?’’ He beam« 
in his fingers. 

“T’m ready for you,” sai 
man, digging in a pocket, 

“You reedn’t show your m 
boy. . . . Come, now, ol 
RRS © “‘you’re soon for ‘the 
but you'll win us,” he said s 
price of those hawgs.” : 

Everything raced in Stul 
Men flattened awkwardly on 
the two barns and boys ho 
painted bench. An arm was { 
the wide boards across from | 
was the fence beside the wate 
uneasy sparkle and four clear | 
with the scattered twigs of ( 
beyond. His mother was sta)’ 
steps of the kitchen a | 
flowers pretty in her ha 
came trotting and white li 
Joe’s swollen face. The an 
clay broke sweat on Stukely’s 
coughed. Up! The world was 
noise and the hoofs landed i al 
clamor. Joe swung on the 
the wet egg came from his In 

‘“*Mister Chief-of-Police, wi 
look on this egg and see it 
nowhere?”’ 

Men and boys were swale 
fence and through the gate. A 
saying “Well!” near Stukely: 
in the herd. The world panted 
egg. It was just a damp egg, — 

“It ain’t,”’ the police 
any.’ 

Joe leaned on the mar 
«bing his jaw, ‘‘Uh-huh. oe 
you little boys strangle you 
your mamma’s eggs. C 
mouths first. Gentlemen owi 
pay same to Mr. Gifford din 
snakeface, there’s the price of} 
Thirty and fifty is eighty. Y 
receipted bill to the Rev’renc 
away, too, or Stuke’ll be de 
you. Give him the money, ge 

Gifford stood with one foot 
that twitched with the heayyn 
anger pressing it. Men 
bruised hands and the sun stre 
rift in his beard. Stukely hee 
ing to a whisper. * 

As if these people knew the 
speak, he spoke i ina rolling j 


money that egg’s cooked! ny : 


Joe said, with sweat of 
pale hair, “‘I wouldn’t bet 
a low, lyin’, discourteous houn 
I cheated these gentlemen on 4 
more ethics in my left little te 
got in your whole ror sh 
that egg, Mister Chief: 
policeman coughed twice. The 
on a pebble in silence. Aftera 
turned and walked a 
silence and rounded the end o} 
fore there was speech behind 
of his thudding feet. a 
“‘Goodness gracious, ace! 
such a man. First you t 
minutes and then he just 
lies! I’m gonna get me 
keep it handy so’s he w 
usnomore! Good night, 
got to bring up our bull. 
hoss tryin’ to do?” a 
The mare bowed at Joe’s fee 
her hind legs in a flare of shoes 
red sun. Her ears wriggled 
and twigs. She wallowed in 
crowd and looked at the 
amorous approval. 
“Oh,” said Stukely, “ 
to stand on her head. Wh 


probably saved my life—cer- 
(ne serious injury—and I know 
n gone wrong with the na- 
‘een a sailor, of the right sort 
mised to sail with us as serang 
{so long as I don’t meddle with 
:mates bother him. Now call 
jike a good girl. Tell him to 
ings to the man on the main 
Je message that I’d like to see 
jis he’s dressed.”’ 

(aan presented himself, dressed 
‘Arlate’s cast-off clothes, he 
ieomfortable as a newly con- 
al in a mission pilot-cloth suit 
its. Not quite sure of him yet, 
ad sent Arlie to her own little 
\qe took a bottle from the 
{corked it, watching the man’s 


j articles, then I’ll give you a 
d the bargain,” the skipper 
articles,” retorted the man. 
r contract, same as the other 
ame the drink and produce 
« Be 


e a white man!” the skipper 


g of your lascars, and one 0’ 
on, gimme the drink and let 


/ these clothes. Contract or 


9 


/r’ard. I ain’t white any more. 
drink.”’ 
jate resignedly poured a glass 
+ it before the man. Then he 
e papers and pen and ink. | 
our name?”’ he asked, filling in 
», Theman laughed chokingly. 
( came at the moment 
1 was exactly halfway 
iet. He sputtered and 
yes watering, reaching 
ie!” repeated the skip- 
ving the rum. 
n—Rice. Putitdown 
2. ’S good’s any, ain’t 
other slug o’ rum. 
strangled me.”’ 
‘ond mate sulkily es- 
2w serang forward to 
. quarters, the furtive 
-oard and sneaked into 
started at seeing Cap- 
| the cabin. When Mr. 
(armed aft, the mate 
i. asking who was the 
Jalked forward with. 
enew serang,”’ chuck- 
_ He had a vivid rec- 
Mr. Ali flying up the 
ked terror in chase. 
Dressed like that?” 
rily. Hebelieved that 
{making fun at his ex- 
dked like the captain.” 
1 his room,” returned 
| hast the Arab mate no 


ming the new serang returned 
i the hold, making that a con- 
bargain with the captain. He 
(ais clothes, but gave up none 
| over the coolies. He saw to 
‘ice bags were stowed as he 
; and the big Chinese half- 
{ unable to alter his expression 
g, revealed an amazing eager- 
}up Rangoon Rice. 

|mate wore a scowl that dark- 
lay wore on. He wanted the 
erintend the deck work of the 
i crew will work or loaf, ac- 
»handling; and Ali, the Arab, 
ato the working scheme of the 


|) the skipper. 

a throws off his clothes and 
te coolies again. I want him. 
ckstays to set up and sails to 
ging to reeve. The lascars 
_ They do not understand me.” 
delow and see to the stowage. 
deck,” the skipper replied. 
glittered. He might not be 
thelasears towork; hehad no 
irying his hand with that gang 
ot come, and my place is on 
will find that the owners do 
men in native jobs, sir. You 
Jn your clothes. He isa 
is worse than a ——” 


«sea, Mr. Ali had 
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RANGOON RICE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Mr. Ali! Go to your duty!” snapped 
the skipper. He stood up and shook a fore- 
finger beneath Ali’s bulbous nose. “If you 
knew a first mate’s duties, you would see 
to the stowage yourself. Don’t dare to talk 
back! The owners ——” 

“The owners are Parsis. They would 
hire whites if they ——” 

Arlate’s forefinger suddenly touched Ali’s 
sore nose. The Arab remembered the pain- 
ful twisting it had suffered at the hands of 
Rangoon Rice. His black eyes gleamed 
with anger, which he smothered at birth. 
The skipper took one step forward, and the 
mate turned and bounded up the stairs, 
spitting incoherent vows of vengeance. 
Arlate stared after him, a bit frightened. 
He had not meant 
to touch the man. 

By the time the 
Lothario hauled 
out from the 
wharf, ready for 


“I Like You, Rans 

goon Rice,’’ She 

Said, and a Small Hand, Poked Through 
the Porthole, Rumpled the Serang’s Hair 


surmounted his difficulties with the lascar 
crew. He had complained that they did 
not understand him. As he stood on the 
forecastle head at his station, while they 
hove around the capstan, they seemed to 
understand him very well. There was 
scarcely any need for the serang to pass on 
an order. And one of the cheeriest of a 
strangely harmonious crew, sweating as they 
heaved to break out the embedded anchor 
from the Rangoon River mud, was the big 
Chinese half-caste. He looked out of place 
among the slimmer, darker lascars. But 
he was dressed as they were, and his lustier 
note never jarred as they whined their 
native chantey: 


“Kis ki ma doo day, Kalashie, 
Kis ki ma doo day!”’ 


“Mr. Ali’s sort 0’ took a tumble to his- 
self, sir,’ the second mate grinned at the 
skipper. ; 

“What do you mean?” snapped Arlate 
irritably. 

“Why, he handles them niggers just as 
if he was a reg’lar driver. Used t’ grouse 
about not understandin’ ’em, didn’t he?”’ 

“He’s got a good serang this voyage.” 

“T notice he don’t bother the serang 
much,”’ chuckled the crojick-eyed second 
mate with relish. 

“T see that big half-caste is aboard too. 
Did Mr. Ali ship him?”’ 

“Hither him or you—how do I know?” 
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There had not been much politeness 
aboard the Lothario of late. Nobody 
greatly respects the white skipper of a 
country ship, native-owned. What small 
degree of outward polish there had been 
had fast declined after the first voyage Ar- 
late had made. The skipper frowned and 
let the insolence pass. 

““Anchor’s aweigh!” roared the mate 
from the forecastle head. 

The whining lascar chantey ceased. The 
tugboat went ahead, and Mr. Surridge 
lounged forward to take his part in making 
sail. Arlie sat perched on the skylight, vi- 
brant with life and fun. The ever-changing 
scenes of river and ships kept her nimble 
tongue wagging with questions. The skip- 
per watched two men swarm aloft 
on each of the three tall masts. The 
topsails fell from the gaskets, and 
were sheeted home to the inevitable 
Kalashie whine. Then the upper 
topsails fell, weresheeted home, and 
suddenly Rangoon Rice leaped to 
the main topsail halyards with a 
shrill yell. 

“C’m on, bullies! 
pussy cat meaow! 
reg’lar song!” 

““My dear, run below out of the 
way until sail is made!” Arlate 
cried, reaching for the child and 
dragging her to the companionway. 

“T won’t!’”’ cried Arlie rebel- 
liously. ‘“‘I’m not in the way here.” 

“But I want you to go,” Arlate 
persisted, turning an apprehensive 
ear forward. The queer serang’s 
shrill pipe rose insong. Almost un- 
believing, the skipper softened his 
grip on Arlie’s arm: 


“Oh, I thought I heard our Old Man 
say 9 


Stow that 
I'll give you a 


One voice only joined in chorus, 
and that one as if startled intosing- 
ing before aware of it. Mr. Sur- 
ridge bawled: 


““Hoorah! Sing fare you well! 
Oh, fare you well, my bonny young 
girls! 
Hoorah! Sing fare you well!’ 


“That’s fine! 
shouted the skipper. 
Heswelled with pride as the time- 
- honored British and American clip- 
per chantey pealed forth. The 
topsail jerked aloft spasmodically; 
only Rangoon Rice and Mr. Surridge sang; 
the lascars pulled sullenly, bereft of their 
meaningless whining song; but Captain Ar- 
late saw in the ragged performance the old 
ship’s decks once more alive with real sailor- 
men, heard in the pitiful rendering of the 
chantey the blusterous, salty choruses of 
racing clippers in their heyday. 
“Come, sing out, lads!’”’ he cried. But 
the second mate stopped abruptly, as if 
ashamed of his outburst. 


Carry on!’’ 


“Oh, fare you well, we’re bownd away !”’ 
sang Rangoon Rice. 
“ Hoolaw, sing fa’e you wall!”’ 


responded the big Chinese half-caste, leer- 
ing hopefully at the chanteyman. 

“Hell! Sing yer own ’owlin’ ditties!’ 
swore Rangoon Rice, and went to the tail 
of the rope in disgust. 


“Kis ki ma doo day, Kalashie, 
Kis ki ma doo day!”’ 


The maintopsail, and the rest of the 
hoisted yards, went up in slovenly fashion 
to the miserable whining. 

When the ship headed for the shoreless 
horizon, clothed to the trucks with old can- 
vas bleached even beyond whiteness, the 
mates went aft. The breeze blew fair and 
strong. Mr. Surridge had a sort of an eye 
for proper sailing trim; the Arab mate 
knew enough to have a rope hauled as far 
as it would come, then see it made fast. 
Between them the yards were braced, sheets 
trimmed, after a fashion. Captain Arlate 
knew little more than navigation and gen- 
eral principles of sailing. He was perforce 
content. But he had legitimate cause for 
complaint now. ‘Mr. Surridge!”’ he cried. 
“Why did you not help the serang carry on 
with that chantey?”’ 

“‘Aw, I ain’t no singer, cap’n,”’ growled 
Surridge, averting his eyes. 

“But you did sing out! You knew the 
chantey. It was the first time since I took 
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the Lothario we’ve had anything like a de- 
cent, civilized song to work to.” 

“Yes, he’s decent and civilized all right!”’ 
retorted Surridge impudently. ‘Abel 
Brown’s his mark. If he gets to thinkin’ 
somebody’ll follow his singin’, soon you’ll 
have to lock up the youngster for fear her 
ears’ll get burnt.” 

“Once for all, Mr. Surridge—and you, 
too, Mr. Ali—I’ll have no criticism of the 
serang outside of his work. I have satisfied 
myself # 

“Look at him now, capitan!’’ cut in the 
Arab. ‘‘Without orders, he is meddling 
with Hey! Serang! Leave that alone!”’ 

Forward, Rangoon Rice stood with the 
cast-off end of the foresheet in hand, easing 
it out gradually, watching the lifting clew 
of the forecourse. His face was a picture of 
rapt attention. He gave no sign that he 
heard the mate bawling at him. Coolly he 
turned the sheet fast again; he passed over 
to the other side, as Captain Arlate hurried 
forward, and took off the turns of the other 
sheet. 

“What are you doing? Who gave you 
orders to ” the skipper panted. 

Rangoon Rice slacked away on his rope, 
watching the big sail lift again. And over 
his shoulder he answered, with contempt 
barely kept out of his tone: 

“Stay your end of the ship; I’ll take care 
o’ mine! By fool’s luck you got her loaded 
properly this voyage. By fool’s luck you 
got me aboard. This ship is sharp for’ard. 
She needs a liftin’ sail. Get aft and watch 
her pick up now she ain’t choked. Arab 
mates! Camel drivers!”’ 

The skipper stared after the man as he 
left him without ceremony, half inclined to 
be angry. But he had interested himself 
in the queer wastrel. Now he certainly 
noticed that the sprays which had been 
volleying over the forecastle head no longer 
came aboard. He walked back to the poop 
and curiously glanced over the side at the 
creaming, hissing line of foam slipping past 
the ship’s black hull. 

“She sails faster, no doubt of it!’’ he 
claimed. “‘The man must have been % 

“The wind’s freshened,” grumbled the 
second mate. ‘‘Do you want me and the 
mate to let that white nigger trim sail all on 
his ownsome?”’ 

“Tt might be as well, unless you and the 
mate sharpen up your wits and learn some 
of his tricks!”” snapped the skipper, and 
turned to seek Arlie. 

He was going below, and it was his habit 
to devote one dogwatch every working day 
to teaching her such elementary subjects 
as he had mastered. She was not in sight. 
He heard her merry chatter presently, how- 
ever, and followed the sound to the booby 
hatch over the mizzen hold. Angrily he 
strode down the ladder. Two men had 
been helping the steward stow away his 
vegetables. There he found them, their 
work done—a black lascar and the big 
Chinese half-caste. Between them sat 
Arlie, laughing happily at something the 
half-caste had just given her. He glanced 
up as the skipper appeared, and hurriedly 
slipped his sheath knife into his belt. Arlate 
seized the child’s hand and saw what the 
man had given her. It was an exquisitely 
carved dragon, formed from a big potato 
with a knife. The two men darted up the 
ladder and vanished. 

“‘Arlie,” the skipper said sharply, ‘‘will 
you obey me about talking with the native 
crew, or must I lock you in your stateroom 
all the voyage?” 

“T wasn’t talking with them,” the girl 
replied laughingly. She rescued her potato 
dragon before her father’s grip squashed it. 
“The yellow man said he would make me a 
dolly if I would wait, and I said uh-huh!” 

“Shall I lock you up now?” he pursued 
inflexibly. 

The girl realized that he was in no mood 
for trifling. She thrust the dragon inside 
her dress and sprang into his arms. 

“Daddy, you would never lock up Arlie!”’ 
she said. ‘“‘Next time a native speaks to 
me I[’]] tell him to ask daddy, hey?” 


Bound for Vancouver and a market, the 
Lothario drove through sparkling Malacca 
Strait at a speed which filled the skipper 
with elation and made even the Arab mate 
rub his eyes when he read the log. Mr. 
Surridge grumbled and swore about giving 
a man a box of eggs and a big stick. 

‘Play hell, that’s what he will!’’ he mut- 
tered, referring to Rangoon Rice. 

Both he and the mate had entered further 
protests against the serang being permitted 
to meddle with the ship’s sailing trim. 


nll Neither would admit that the Lothario 


_ crack clippers. 


Decemb 


sailed any better now than bef 
by reason of brisker breezes, 
“T never see no good come , 
nigger cause for a swelled nut 
“And this Rice bloke is a wh 
He'll play hell yet, mark my we 
“Nonsense!” Arlate retorted 
know, if you don’t, that the gs i 
knot faster this voyage, and jj 
Rangoon Rice, whether white 
what else, is a wizard with sail, 
he checks a yard or inches a she, 
I can feel the ship respond.” 
“No_ good’ll come of it,” 
growled. ‘‘He’ll feel his feet , 
you'll see. Too long among nati 


m. | 
“Then I advise all first and se, 
to stay among the natives a while 
the skipper. “Learn from him, } 
niggle at him.” | 
Surridge thought—was sure. 
skipper felt the lack of real seay 
himself so keenly that he imagi 
body else was lacking too. But 
say so. Mr. Surridge had one 
He once nurse 
commanding just such a flyir 
the Lothario had been in her glo 
was, at fifty, only second mate of 
owned ship, under an Arab first. 
no proof that he had never hy 
sailor. It was rather a proof tl 
man may go to seed if his hop 
long a-blossoming. Surridia 
down the warm, sensuous, easy 
generation that runs with subtle 
inevitability on Eastern coasts, 
may be crossed at a sharp angk 
not be stemmed, once in its ma 
And like other drifters, Surridger 
and despised hugely, one who h 
farther than he. a 
“T don’t have to learn from 
sir,” he said, with more respect i 
than he had shown of late, ‘ 
second mate here. If I was mate 
trim sail as well as that serang. | 
posed to trim sail except on ord 
it’s my watch. I ain’t allowed to 
let a native bos’n trim yards plur 
orders. I’d advise you to wate 
Ships have been known to com 
never be heard of, in ha 
ain’t all dead. If I was master < 
“Don’t be silly!” snapped Ar 
ously. He thought of Arlie, an 
the figure of the big Chinese 
arose like an evil genie, mount 
fiery potato dragon. “If you an 
can’t take care of a few poor s 
cars, I’ll have to ship real ( 
Rice is not a native bos’n.” ie: 
“Perhaps you're right, sir,” 
Surridge grimly. ‘Arlie thinks st 
She puts in a lot of time with hin 
to her about it, and she was chee 
Said as you only forbid her speal 
tives.” r , 
Arlate bit his lip, withholding 
tort. He turned away, and pat 
fro, scanning the spacious main ¢ 
ful with lazing lascars off watch. 
Point loomed darkly to sta 
above the heat haze while yet the 
coast lay hidden. Behind the haz 
of the sky was dulled. Yet there 
ing in sea or sky to give immedi 
Squalls were known in the Stral 
squalls too; but swift as the 
gave notice of their immin 
Arlate glanced aloft at his 
sails. They swelled gracef 
with the odorous breeze. Thesea 
smooth as a pond under 7 3 
rippled. There seemed to he 
strength in the wind that filled 
without raising the sea. Alon 
water gurgled and splashed mu 
the swift hull slipped through it. 


dipping her sharp stem to a 


bobstays and backropes. | 
No cloud appeared ominous 
Yet, abruptly, out from some um 
sprang Arlie, looking backward ¥ 
alight with defiant merriment 
ward of the galley she app 
bidden part of the ship. — 
took a step forward, frownin 
Arlie leaped Rangoon Rice. 
the child from the deck and ran 
heedless of the small hands wW! 
his face petulantly. Up 
strode, sure-footed as if , 
and put the child on her fee 
skipper. . 
(Continued on Page ** 
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ahave disobeyed me again!” 
id. “Go below at once! And 

” 

guff, cap’n,’” Rangoon Rice 
r, “give me hell afterwards. 
[l-bendin’ squall makin’ up 
untains. Don’t spill words, 
\I know these seas. There! 


g clipper curtsied deeply and 
o leeward until the gushing 
‘creamy with foam. She re- 
ziled on as serenely as before; 
9 windward was darker; there 
/jine of hard, greasy vapor 
,dge of it. A vivid streak of 
e sea beneath it; and there 


+ in the warm air as of a dis- 


ymetimes; but usually, as 
}red to show the hardihood of 
loved to hear that occasional 
‘f the log bell which told of 
s slipping astern. 

ice hesitated on the ladder. 
ind face glowered up at the 


‘5 there, I’d in r’yals an’ flyin’ 
hands standin’ by th’ t’gal- 
aid boldly. 

ye came near in his pacing, 
i; smirk creased his unlovely 


se his orders, cap’n!”’ 

/or you when I need advice, 
»ped Arlate. ‘‘One moment! 
‘ou enticing my daughter for- 
ok out!” 

ice stared blankly for an in- 
jt look of pain, almost agony, 
lignant, came into his eyes. 
‘ed lips quivered. He licked 
r, Without a word he de- 
idder and slunk forward. 
stify Arlate’s judgment, the 
feady. But in vindication of 
ypinion, it seemed, a tearing 
jut of the greasy vapor and 
‘itt the Strait, though so far 
‘hip that only the merest whis- 
i felt, and that for a second. 
velow to read his small inde- 
ater a lesson, and while he sat 
mehair, laying down stern 
j to the demurely rebellious 
( high on the edge of his bunk, 
‘nate’s harsh voice cracked 
light opening, a moaning gust 
out of nowhere, and the clip- 
(steeply —over until the water 
small round of the port glass, 
W like a butterfly from her 
into the arms of the skipper, 
id the incline of the ship cap- 
oth, with the chair, in a heap 
ilkhead. 

self up, Arlate rushed on deck 
9 in confusion. High up aloft, 
f canvas and flogging of gear 
sroken mizzen royal yard and 
Forward, almost drowned by 
she lee waist, a dozen yelling 
» frenziedly for safety. Mr. 
+ to the rail with both hands, 
» helmsman to luff, and to the 
ids to secure the broken spar 


goon Rice, when. Arlate first 
of him he stood, as if uncon- 
‘ship’s plight, screaming vile 
je at the big Chinaman who 
vard, but out of reach of the 
‘ing fist. The hulking half- 
wwling ferociously, yet with 
2avening of puzzlement in his 


d get that wreckage secured!”’ 
e angrily. 

ice glanced aft indifferently. 
uttered a short, terse remark, 
: which only carried aft, but 
‘aswift change in the serang’s 
at once Rice started towards 


or second mate, they swarmed 


1 as suddenly as it had come, 

, leaving the ship to sweep 
‘smooth seas again, unchanged 
ne lofty royal hung crippled 
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like a hawk’s wing, and the two others were 
lowered to the caps. 

“Stand by on deck!’ the serang’s voice 
pealed down. 

Lascars crept from their snuggeries, 
sneaking aft to take a hand in lowering 
away the broken yard. Aloft, the two men 
worked like machines, cutting away the 
sail from the broken-off yardarm, wrapping 
the torn canvas about the other part of the 
yards, securing all to the end of the mizzen 
royal staysail halyards for lowering. The 
mate came on deck, rubbing his eyes, as the 
wreckage was landed. 

“That’s smart work, my lads!’ cried the 
skipper with enthusiasm. ‘Mr. Surridge! 
Make fast the fore royal and set the main 
again. I don’t doubt but what the serang 
will be able to fish that broken yard. He’s 
smart!’ 

_ Mr. Ali stole off to his broken nap. Sur- 
ridge frowned at the praise accorded to a 
man who had done no more than any real 
sailorman of the old school could have done 
single-handed. But the skipper was ex- 
uberant. Arlie ran up to him, forgetting 
the scare the dizzily heeling ship had given 
her, and snuggled under his arm, all glow- 
ing with excitement at the busy scene. Ar- 
late responded to all her chatter, waiting to 
say a word of commendation to the two men 
sliding from aloft by the royal backstays. 

The moment Rangoon Rice touched the 
deck the child broke from her father’s hold 
and ran over to him, bubbling with glee. 
The man’s face lighted up as with an inner 
glow. Hesmiled—smiled with an unbeliev- 
able gentleness. 

“‘Arlie!”? The skipper’s voice was like a 
whiplash. ‘“‘Come away from those natives! 
Go at once to your cabin! I shall punish 
you severely now! Do you hear me?” 

Rangoon Rice drew back from the child 
as if struck. All the gentleness in his sin- 
lined face intensified tenfold for an instant. 
Then it vanished, and in its place settled a 
look of such savage malice that the sneer- 
ing grin which was creeping into Mr. Sur- 
ridge’s face was frozen midway. 

The big Chinese half-caste uttered some- 
thing beside the serang’s ear, and abruptly 
the savage malice became something more 
than an expression. Swift as the stroke of 
a cobra, Rangoon Rice struck the man be- 
tween the eyes with clenched fist, tumbling 
him clear over the poop rail to the main 
deck below. As swiftly he followed, seized 
his man by the nose and dragged him to 
work on the wrecked yard and sail. There, 
without caring for orders, he worked and 
kept all hands working, until the repaired 
yard was ready to be crossed and the re- 
paired sail ready to set. All through the 
hours it took, he labored with the force and 
energy of three men. Any sound that is- 
sued from his lips took on the quality of 
vitriol. Every least word stung. 

And when the sail was set, and the ship 
once more clothed in her full array, Ran- 
goon Rice passed along forward and sat 
through hours more, alone, a brooding, soli- 
tary figure, smoking native cigarettes by 
the dozen. Towards the end of the first 
watch, the big half-caste crept up beside 
him cautiously. He received no harsh re- 
buff, and sat down. He spoke, received a 
curt answer. Spoke again, and silence 
answered him. Then he spoke for a long 
time, and the subdued sibilance of his voice 
carried aft to where the Arab mate lounged 
sleepily on watch. 

Soon the sharper tones of the serang 
joined in, and the monologue became a dia- 
logue. Presently the half-caste stole aft as 
far as the mizzen hatch, and clicked sharply 
with his tongue. He returned swiftly to the 
serang, and on his heels stole the dark figure 
of the mate. 

When the helmsman struck eight bells, 
midnight, the mate hurried aft. He had 
forgotten to have the second mate called. 
Thus his relief came fifteen minutes late, 
in itself a crime against all sea usage; but 
he made no complaint. The half-caste, who 
had remained on deck all his watch below, 
shambled aft to relieve the wheel; and as 
he stepped onto the lee ladder a small white 
face peered at him through a porthole. 

He paused, grinned and whispered, ‘‘’Lo, 
missy. You plis’ner, hey? How you like?” 

“T hate daddy! Pull me out!” the child 
panted. 

“ Mus’n’ spik to native, missy. Ho, velly 
bad man, I think!”’ 

“T will speak to you! Pull me out at 
once! Oh, I hate you, you dirty yellow 
man!” Arlie screamed as the half-caste 
went up the ladder laughing at her. 

He sped over the last few fathoms of his 
journey as if an evil demon were at his 
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heels, frightened at the child’s sudden out- 
burst. The mate started in alarm too; 
down below the voice of Captain Arlate 
could be heard asking Arlie what she was 
screaming for. The second mate came on 
watch, the Arab departed to his bunk, and 
once more the fast-speeding ship stole like 
a dark, silent shape through the night. 

In the days following, when the Lothario 
sped before vagrant puffs or dawdled along 
among the hidden dangers of the Java and 
Celebes seas, a change too obvious to be 
dubbed subtle came over the various units 
of the crew. The Arab mate cast aside the 
sullen mood that had marked him and grew 
loquaciously respectful towards the skipper. 
Rangoon Rice assumed a cold savagery in 
his relations with his lascars which was 
amazingly returned by swift obedience and 
patient humility. The big Chinese half- 
caste bore the brunt of his savagery, and 
leaped to his work like a boy to his play. 

Of the entire ship’s company, Captain 
Arlate alone was unchanged. His punish- 
ment of Arlie had been just one day too 
much. Keeping the child shut up below 
for one day, or two, had been conducive to 
future obedience. Three days or four were 
toomuch. A week made her resentful. She 
hated her father, childishly, and told him 
so. Yet his serenity remained unruffled. 
Rangoon Rice, savage of aspect and scarcely 
civil, had, sullenly enough, indicated a safe 
passage through a mazy expanse of shoals 
which saved the ship forty miles of wind- 
ward hammering. 

Even the cook, an ancient, scarred, vil- 
lainous Burmese ex-dacoit, noticed the 
change in the crew and kept his knives well 
sharpened. But Captain Arlate saw only 
the ship’s gratifying progress and the un- 
expected efficiency of the crew. 

On the day when the Borneo coast was 
beginning to fade into hazy blue, five brown 
sails like autumn leaves drifted lazily out 
from Celebes, moving, yet scarcely rippling 
the glassy sea. A dying breeze still moved 
the old clipper; it would die before sunset 
and leave her to await the fresh evening 
breeze that would come after dark. The 
sea and sky and distant shore were drowsy 
with heat. Theship swam like a dream ship 
through shimmering waves of vivid light 
against which those five brown sails lay like 
dabs of rouge on a glossy pearl. 

“Come up and see the pretty sight, 
Arlie!”’ the skipper called down the com- 
panionway. 

Childish pique was not proof against 
childish curiosity. Arlie came up, sulkily 
at first. She forgot all her woes in the 
brightness of the picture. Color lay all 
about her—blue sky, turquoise sea, pearly 
gray of distant shore, and the brown sails 
drifting, drifting. Even the lascars seemed 
to have put on their gaudiest sashes and 
slippers. 

The child settled into the crook of Ar- 
late’s arm with a little sigh of content. Far 
off though they were, the five brown sails 
amused her. They looked so like little 
brown beetles, she said. Arlate took his 
binoculars’ and examined them. He had 
not seen the resemblance. 

“Your young eyes are sharp, girlie,’ he 
laughed. ‘Sure enough, they look like 
beetles. They are moving, and what look 
like legs are oars.”’ 

Rangoon Rice appeared at the poop lad- 
der. His eyes glowed hotly; his unlovely 
face was more hideous under a terrible 
frown which drew his ragged hair down to 
his brows. He tried to smooth his expres- 
sion at sight of Arlie, and almost succeeded. 

“Run along below for a moment, Arlie,”’ 
the skipper whispered, urging her towards 
the companionway as the serang ap- 
proached. 

“Well, serang,” 
rae i 

Rangoon Rice halted where he stood. 
His face turned gray for an instant, then 
grew almost black with passion. Without 
a word he turned, leaped down the ladder 
and ran forward. The skipper stared after 
him, dumfounded. The second mate chuck- 
led at his elbow. 

“T believe that man’s fooled me!” ex- 
claimed Arlate. ‘‘Do you know, Surridge, 
I believe you were right. He’s bad! Too 
long among natives— that’ s what!” 

r. ain ’t so sure,” retorted Surridge 
sourly. “‘Maybe I ain’t so smart as others, 
cap’n, but I’ve altered my opinion about: 
that bloke. He wouldn’t hurt the kid!” 

“Mind your own business!” Arlate 
snapped angrily. “‘I’ll govern my ship and 
my daughter in my own way.” 

“So long’s you govern ’em,’’ Surridge 
grumbled as he turned away. 


Arlate smiled, “what is 


Decembe 


Night fell, and the evenir 
of its promise. Arlate. fell 
of unrest that had gripped 
welcomed the voluble over 
Ali, the Arab. Arlie had 
supper with another child 
sending her below. He 
Surridge’s attitude; and, 
ried for the first time. B 
forced him to maintain 
promising attitude. Angril 
lie in her cabin without supp 
Ali met him on deck with a y 
covering every subject under { 
sun but the ship and Celebes 
span ee joyfully. 

The half moon rose. In 
black dots swam, fair in t 
The ship lay as motionless ag. 
in glass. The black dots moyed 
Arlate remarked upon thei 
was slower now than before ¢ 

“At night the rowers mu 
tan,” said Ali softly. ‘These Jit 
boats, they have not big crews 
worry about the boats.” 

Arlate worried more abdl 
that had deceived him. Heg 
the horizon continuously, hopir 
The wide, idle sails banged me 
against the masts. Braces 
blocks crashed on the foree; 
every occasional roll that 
always gives, the clatteri 
deafening. In the pantry 
the galley the old Burmese band 
his gods and devils with the ¢] 
of genius when his big co 
pulted out of the door with th 
cannon. 

In the sudden lull that fol lc 
pest of noise, the skipper 
swung around swiftly. Like 
to the forward rail and leane 
was speaking. } 

“T like you, Rangoon 
and a small hand, poked t 
hole, rumpled the serang’s 

The man was crooning, 
Arlate fought for breath to 
that choked him. He wa 


gallantsails. Arlate heard 
Arlie’s disobedient voice; 
that small hand in that rum 
saw nothing of five dark dot 
sea which drew nearer, with 
swiftness; nor of the red-fez 
rising at his back. He leane 
rail, shaking his fist at the d 
neath, sputtering and spitting 
coherent words. 4 
And down one side of his 
heavily on his shoulder, 
heart belaying pin in the 
Ali, the Arab. At the s 
world seemed to explode 
crash; men shouted; there wa 
feet as Arlate crumpled a 
over the rail, numbed but 
As seen through cloudy 
Rangoon Rice leap back fr 
hole. Behind him, at th 
Surridge’s harsh voice gra 
air; the smashing report of 
ened his ears again, ands 
A lantern gleamed in the wais 
glow, lascars sped past. The 
pounded along at their heels, 
with lusty shouts. 
Arlate heard his child sereat 
heard the astonished howl of 
Something flickered forth 
door, and the half-caste 
clawing at his throat. There 
of shrill vocal sounds from_ 
forward, amidshipsandaft. 8 
a curse, naming Rangoon f 
retorted savagely; what h 
per failed to catch. His 
returning sluggishly. Arlate 
pull himself upright by the ré ra, 
old Burmese issue from his 
a steaming pan full of some 
was flung over the side, a 
screams was intensified. Th 
dit uttered a weird yell like 
darted back to his galley. — 
The skipper painfully st 
his head ringing still iro 
“Here, sir! Take this!” 
voice at his ear, and a wa 
thrust into his hand. “W 
““Where’s the mate?”’ stal 
bewildered. 
For answer, Surridge leap! 
head, fired one barrel of ii 
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hears about to mount, and 
) the seaward rail to blaze 
second barrel. 
fought to bring his scattered 
He felt the weight of the pis- 
i, yet had no idea against 
it. As he turned, seeking 
. against a body on the deck; 
apled red fez left one end of 
attached itself to the toe of 
screamed again at her port- 
ad over to bid her be silent. 
‘of men encumbered the lad- 
darting about the edge of 
i apelike speed, dealt blows 
with splitting deep-sea lan- 
nguage was in the voice of 
It ceased at the child’s cry. 
je!’ Ricesoothed. Histone 
‘tender. ‘‘Goaway! Thisis 
?s too rough for little girls.” 
tenderness passed, and the 
at scorching curses again. 
jilled in confusion. Some 
others faced Rangoon Rice, 
{l questions. Some started 
iain. 
ped abruptly back to full 
He flung up his gun, strad- 
way at the ladder head. 
ake your men forward at 
1. 
nate, fighting with gun butt 
oaked out a derisive laugh. 
it d’ye think he’s brought 
vurridge rasped. ‘“‘Shoot th’ 


sare of your end, cap’n! Ill 
e swine!” yelped Rangoon 
i2d again upon the wavering 
‘ere apparently so befogged 
‘orders that they knew not 
ow the serang or fall upon 
Jient Burmese darted from 
_ staggering under the weight 
pper pot. He tripped it on 
snd poured a boiling cascade 
janseen boat beside the main 
1 that old bandit’s war cry 
) The lascars shivered. 

1. niggers! Move!” yelped 


i 
i 


jidently a disciple of the big 
ired a bold challenge, bidding 
taple down the serang. Rice 
11an, seized his nose in a two- 
| began to drag at him. 
joort side, sir!’’ yelled Sur- 
‘from the starboard rail and 
s jacket pockets for shells. 
id as nimble figures swarmed 
ter boat, and his pistol began 
the party. But just before 
the poop ladder he saw Ran- 
the lascars to where the old 
it so well. And now the 
y with wordy war as well as 
:nd shots. From all around 
monkeylike chatter. 

| he truth required scarcely a 
‘ve dark dots on the glassy 
ves Sea had materialized into 
\h an object in view. On 
iario were men to whom the 
sed for aid. That some of 
dito play their part was ap- 
lie’s own aching head was 
hers had failed seemed prob- 
1 though the crews of the 
3, there were sufficient men 
ip itself to overwhelm the 
ine officer, Ali, the mate, was 
‘of the fight from the start. 
‘he balance stood was a mys- 
‘idge stood in the moonlight, 
‘land sweat from face and 
ig royally at two small proas 
twled imprecations and shrill 
2 mingled with the old Bur- 
id triumphant war cry at 


+d over the side which he had 

A boat hurriedly put off, 
langling from the main brace 
» skipper fired his last shot 
d the man dropped into the 
reech and swam frantically 

Then Arlate strode to the 
ove Arlie’s cabin window and 
‘dship deck. Both bulwarks 
1 screaming lascars shaking 
ody overside. On the main 
ancient Burmese stood pre- 
dishing a fearsome cleaver, 
his old battle cry now as a 
‘yy. Nowhere was Rangoon 


\y - 
ith him, Arlate caught the 
. The ship had swung on 
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the windless sea; Arlie’s port was in black 
shadow. But out of the shadows vague 
forms materialized. A small hand patted 
a shock of tumbled hair. Rangoon Rice’s 
strange, crooning voice mounted up. 

“The fun’s over now, kiddie. Go to 
sleep.” 

“Tt wasn’t fun!’’ Arlie returned vehe- 
mently. ‘That horrid old cook stuck a 
knife into the Chinaman. I saw him!” 

“The Chinaman and his friends would 
have killed your daddy if—if you hadn’t 
spoke good words to me.” 

“T don’t care! He made me a potato 
dragon, and he’s ——” 

Mr. Surridge had walked over. He 
stooped over the body of the Arab. As the 
child’s voice rose he stepped to the skip- 
per’s side, frowning inquiringly. 

“Ts that that ” he began. 

“Tt’s Rangoon Rice,’”’ muttered the skip- 
per. “Hush! He’s ——” 

“Well, what?’’ 

“What did I tell you about him?” both 
exclaimed at once. 

Rangoon Rice suddenly appeared at the 
head of the ladder. His keen eyes swept 
over the poop. He took scant notice of 
either captain or second mate, but turned 
over the Arab’s body with his toe. 

“He’s deader’n a deadeye,”’ he muttered. 
Then he spoke aloud, addressing no particu- 
lar person. ‘“‘When I sailed mate o’ this 
ship twenty years ago, nobody’d have had 
to shoot me for a mutineerin’ dog!”’ Then 
turning upon Arlate he added fiercely, 
“You thought I was that kind o’ swine! 
Well, maybe I was—nearly! You ain’t 
got no right to lock up that kid o’ yours, 
cap’n. You ought to buy her a gold watch 
as big as the capstan head!” 

As abruptly as he appeared, the serang 
turned and ran down to the main deck, 
leaving Arlate and Mr. Surridge staring 
after him and at each other by turns. They 
became aware of a cool puff of breeze which 
presently grew into a steady air. But al- 
ready men were at the main topgallant 
halyards, tailing to the rope behind Ran- 
goon Rice, whose voice yelped forth in 
song. Captain Arlate started apprehen- 
sively; but there was no reason for alarm. 


“Ho, here she comes, she’s a flash fast | 


packet!” 


At first Rangoon Rice carried the chorus 
alone: 


“Blow, boys, blow!” 


He stopped singing and hauling to pour 
vitriolic abuse upon the lascars, who were 
docile enough now. He started again: 


““Ho, here she comes, she’s a flash fast 
packet!”’ 


And a frenziedly eager howl drowned his 
own chorus: 


“Balow, my bullaboy, balow!”’ 


Mr. Surridge started to go forward to 
take his part in making sail. 

“Never mind,” the skipper told him. 
“Take the wheel for a few minutes until a 
man can be spared. Then you may shift 
over your things to the mate’s berth, mister. 
I’ll bring him aft, second mate. He de- 
serves a chance.” 

“T told you he was a white man!”’ 
grinned Surridge. ‘“‘He’s an old packet rat, 
and they stay white if they are tough.” 

Arlate told Rangoon Rice of his pro- 
motion when the ship once more sailed 
swiftly on her course with musical tinkling 
at the bows. 

“T’m serang o’ your lascars—a native!” 
Rangoon Rice said harshly. “Ill work out 
my contract.” 

‘“But you’re not a native, Rice. You’re 
a white man and a sailor,’ persisted the 
skipper. ‘‘Ineed youaft. Mr. Ali is ——’” 

“Yes, and you’ll make use o’ me, and 
when I come nigh the kid you’ll chase her 
away and tell her she mustn’t talk with 
natives! I’ll stay for’ard.” 

‘Here, go and ask her to decide for you,” 
said Arlate impulsively. 

He proffered the key of the child’s state- 
room door. He knew all about the lateness 
of the hour, and the child’s need of rest 
after the recent uproar and excitement; 
but he knew, also, that but for Rangoon 
Rice, his love for his old ship, and his near- 
worship of the child who had treated him 


white, there would have been no rest for | 


the little one again. The man glanced at 
the key, stared up into the skipper’s face 
unbelievingly, then pushed the hand aside. 

“T’ll fetch aft my few rags,’’ he said 


briskly. ‘‘Damned if I don’t believe you | 


mean it!” 
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During the early days of our history we 
asked no questions of arriving aliens. We 
did not even count the number that came. 
We extended the hand of welcome to every- 
one who arrived, regardless of who or what 
he might be or why he came. Beginning 
with 1820, we counted the arrivals, but that 
was about all we did. Practically all our 
immigration legislation has been created 
since 1880. From that time until the pres- 
ent a great many types and classes of aliens 
have been added to the excluded classes. 
The first class to be excluded was the insane. 
Thereafter rapidly the list was increased 
until the beginning of the present century, 
since which time we exclude, as a matter of 
law, every diseased person, every imbecile, 
idiot, feeble-minded person, insane person, 
criminals and all those likely to become 
public charges. We have sought to protect 
our social and political organization by re- 
fusing admission to those who would lower 
our mental, moral or physical level. 

How far we have succeeded was shown in 
a survey recently completed for the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization 
of the House of Representatives, which 
covered our jails, almshouses, insane asy- 
lums and other public institutions. The 
scientist who made the survey investigated 
state institutions housing the feeble-minded, 
the insane, the criminals, the epileptics, the 
inebriates, the chronically diseased, the 
blind, the deaf, the deformed, the crippled 
and the dependent. He found that while 
the foreign born make up 14.70 per cent of 
the nation’s population, they furnish 20.63 
per cent of the population of these institu- 
tions housing our social inadequates. He 
estimated that 44.09 per cent of the inmates 
of these institutions were either foreign 
born or of foreign-born parentage. 


Levels Lowered by Aliens 


I have been told that 43.3 per cent of the 
inmates of New York State institutions for 
the care of the insane are either foreign 
born or of foreign-born parentage. Of these, 
17.9 per cent were naturalized and 25.4 per 
cent were aliens. Over a period of three 
years, it has been estimated, the care of these 
aliens cost New York State $13,000,000. 

This House committee has before it fig- 
ures showing the mental! level of some of 
the aliens who have been coming to us dur- 
ing the last generation. The intelligence 
tests applied to our soldiers during the 
World War have been worked out to index 
the intelligence rating of our whole popula- 
tion, including our foreign born. According 
to this ecaleulation, which divided all those 
examined into seven classes or standards of 
mental ability, America’s foreign- born pop- 
ulation of 13,920,692 was indicated in the 
following classifications: 

PER CENT 


Very superiors. 5 3 eee 153,128 iil 
SUPOTON jee Per get Syst bee Sods 403,700 2.9 
High average. 4 oes. fee 1,016,211 Free “sey tee 
AVErave. fin Ge fan ps ct a 3,702,904 . . . 26.6 
Low iaiveraget neve vues ue 2,296,914 .. . 16.5 
Inferior” toate, pce a ee 4,287,573: « « «30:8 
Veryoinferior uy. Ace oot 2,060,262 . 148 


Thus, according to these figures, we have 
in America today 6,347,835 aliens, nearly 
one-half our total foreign-born population, 
who are classified as of inferior or very in- 
ferior intelligence. In other words, if we 
had applied these intelligence tests to our 
immigrants for the last generation and had 
admitted only those making the five higher 
ratings, we would have barred out 45.6 per 
cent of all the aliens who have come to us. 
And these people have come despite our 
vigorous efforts to bar out those plainly de- 
ficient in mental, physical or moral health. 

In the face of these facts there is little 
consolation for those who would eliminate 
all restriction on immigration and let the 
tide come as it will. Purely as a matter of 
cold dollars and cents, it would be cheaper 
for America to go abroad, select immigrants 
sound in body, mind and morals, pay their 
passage to this country, and save the amount 
we now spend maintaining our foreign born 
in public charitable and penal institutions. 
As a cold-blooded business proposition it 
would be better to pay the price—if we 
could make sure of admitting only whole- 
some men and women. 

Nearly 500,000 individuals from all over 
the world were added to the population of 
the United States during the fiscal year 
which ended on June 80, 1923. To be exact, 
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the problem of unemployment in America. 
Authorities estimated that upwards of 
5,000,000 workmen were walking the streets 
looking for jobs. Factories were closing 
everywhere and we were looking forward 
with apprehension toward bread lines and 
soup houses. It was at that time the pres- 
ent 3 per cent quota restriction became law. 
We have come a long way since then. 
Today American industry is stabilized, 
production is near the peak and is finding 
a steady demand, unemployment is at a 
minimum and wages are at as high a level 
generally as the American workman has 
ever known. No serious shortage of labor 
has come to my notice. But even if we 
actually were in need of workmen I could 
not find in this fact justification for lifting 
all restrictions on immigration. I can see 
no wisdom in throwing open the gates in 
times of prosperity in order to flood the 
country with workers—nonworkers—whose 
very presence would tend to bring pros- 
perity to an end. We cannot solve the 
labor problem by insisting that when busi- 
ness is on the boom there shall be at every 


factory gate a throng of workers to take | 


suddenly developed places in industry for a 


few months, and then throwing them out | 
into the ranks of the unemployed when the | | 
boom subsides, for the unemployed in | 

America are always a burden upon business | 


and industry. The whole community must 
be taxed to keep them alive. 


A Selective System Needed 


But the immigrant is not merely a mat- 
ter of statistics. He is a human being, with 
all the hopes and fears, the ambitions and 


aspirations, the likes and dislikes, the good | 


and bad, that lie in all men. I know, for I 
have lived with them, have been one of 
them. In common humanity we should 


make clear the path by means of which the | 


immigrant we need and want may find his 


way to America. We hear much criticism | 
of the treatment of applicants for admission | 


at our immigration stations. Many of us 
do not stop to think that those who are de- 
tained at Ellis Island, the New York sta- 


tion, and other detention ports, are all in | 


one way or another ascertained by the port 
authorities to have violated the immigra- 
tion law, innocently or otherwise. The 
immigrant who arrives mentally, morally 
and physically sound makes his way through 
the immigration station in a short time— 
usually a few hours. It is the mentally, 
morally or physically deficient who run 
headlong against the provisions of our law 
and who wring the hearts of our immigra- 
tion officials—and through the newspapers, 
the hearts of the public—with their pitiful 
pleas for admission. 

I am clear that we must have a selective 
system of immigration. We must provide 
for the admission of aliens of races which 
can be naturalized under our laws when 
the individuals seeking admission are physi- 
cally, mentally and morally normal and 
will constitute an aid to civilization. Let 
us absolutely bar from our shores those 
races which cannot win American citizen- 
ship and those individuals of all races who 
are physically, mentally or morally unfit 
and who constitute a menace to our civi- 
lization. Let us have selective immigration 
or none. 

To end the tragedies which now confront 
us let us provide for examination of appli- 
cants for admission to America to be made 
before the applicant starts on his long sea 
voyage. Let us provide machinery that 
will make it possible for the immigrant to 
know before he breaks up his home and 
gambles his savings that he can win admis- 
sion to America. Then we will have elimi- 
nated all the sorrow and despair, the 
heartache and the agony, which now pile up 
day after day at our ports of entry. Here is 
an opportunity for the foreign nations to 
protect their nationals from the embar- 
rassments and discomforts entailed in de- 
tention and deportation, which some of 
them so freely criticize. 

European nations know our immigration 
laws. Through their passport system they 
could easily check their nationals coming to 
America. They could make sure, before 
issuing a passport, that the immigrant was 
admissible under our laws and they could 
refuse him a passport if they found him 
inadmissible. 

Thus we would accomplish two things: 

We would make sure that we admitted 
only the desirable alien, who comes to make 
his home among us, to become a true Amer- 
ican, to raise a truly American family and 
to join with us to defend in life or death 
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those eternal principles of truth and justice 
which are America. 

We would make sure that the alien, upon 
arriving in this country, would be reason- 
ably sure that he had complied with our 
laws and that under them he was not in 
danger of deportation. 


American Family Life 


In admitting immigrants properly qual- 
ified it would be well to give preference to 
certain classes. First, we should admit the 
families of aliens already in America where- 
ever they prove eligible. For we need to do 
everything possible in America to preserve 
the life of the family, the sanctity of the 
home. The family is the unit upon which 
our whole civilization is built, and the alien 
who comes to this country will be a better 
member of society, a better American, if he 
has his family with him. Next, we should 
admit skilled workers, wherever it is plainly 
shown that we need their services and that 
we have not the same type of workers un- 
employed in the United States. After this 
we should make the way clear for the la- 
borer, the worker who will do the heavy 
and other labor which the American de- 
clines to do. There are many immigrants 
who would be glad to leave Europe and 
come to America to do this work, and where 
they are mentally, morally and _ physi- 
cally fit, they should be encouraged to 
come whenever we need them in our 
constantly growing industrial organization. 
For the common labor of American indus- 
try must be done if we are to keep the 
American skilled worker busy and to main- 
tain our production. Of course, we all 
agree that the time may come when we can 
depend upon machinery to do all the tasks 
now put upon the so-called common labor, 
but that day has not yet arrived, and the 
pick-and-shovel man is still a necessity. 

But we must not allow the foreign pro- 
fessional man, the foreign business man, the 
experienced executive, to come to America 
in too great numbers lest we crowd the road 
of opportunity which is now open to every 
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The small tree A iti Raed only 3} a year, and address as 
issues—an ideal present for every LLANY 
b | ac k an d thinking woman; and The Country well as those reales 


Editorials . 
Short Turns and Encoves 


Gentleman—$1 a year, 52 issues— 
to please any rural friend. 


of the friends 
you select. 
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YGBIRD was testing its 7? 4 iy Arr PAT TULLO 
in the chinaberry below GJE GIg PF IL @ 
jilkersons’ sleeping porch. 

ae there every night, and ; ' EIA L UAT RIA T, ED BY w. H. D. KOERNER 
ings had ceased to bother 

the bird suddenly stopped Muttering, and with shoulders humped up and hands thrust inside the sleeves of 
jerk, just in time to hear nthe . her nightgown, Mrs. Wilkerson shuffled back to her room, where she switched on the 
egate click. He sat up- eneiy" light to take a look at the clock. “‘After midnight!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Looks like folks 
dy was stealing on tiptoe ‘ could do their shootin’ in the daytime!’’ After a time she fell asleep. 


; That was just before the clock in the courthouse tower struck one. 
‘yr erossed the lawn and i‘ In the same minute Clyde Odom started to close his Kandy Kitchen. 
he hedge into the Bantys’ sg He was two hours later than usual, because a party of motorists from 
vere he hid behind a tree if ‘ Larsen had dropped in for some chili as a counterirritant to the gin they 
) reconnoiter. Then he eo had drunk on the road, and home didn’t seem to attract them. 


As Clyde turned the key of the front door the screen door at the 
back opened and a man rushed in, carrying most of his clothes. 

“Well, I swan!” cried Clyde. ‘“‘Been to a party, Ad?”’ 

“Pull down the shades.” 

While Odom was doing it, the newcomer hurriedly donned 
his suit and collar and shoes. He was shaking in every limb. 

“This society business sure has its drawbacks, don’t it?”’ 
remarked the Kandy Kitchen man. 

“Forget it, and gimme a drink.” 

“What kind of a drink?” 

“Shucks, something with a wallop—none of that 
belly wash.” 

Odom produced a bottle and Rosser took a shudder- 
ing drink. “‘Ain’t as good as the last batch, Clyde,’’ he 
observed critically. ‘Don’t take hold the same way.” 

“What can you expect? 
They’re workin’ that guy to 
death. Give him time and he 
can make as good corn whisky 


the Bantys’ gate, opened 
with a bang and walked 
whe house. It was a puz- 
t it brought in- 

There came a 

ying at one of 

a4 windows and 

pped onto the 

} spurt of flame a 
wi a .45. Leap- PF, 
\ilkerson reached 

(1 just in time to 

figure scale the 

»tween the two 

1 go streaking to- 

¢ The man on the 

” pursuit and 

snmber over the 

‘oman’s scream 


He turned and Ba as you’d choose to drink, Ad. 
( ear him running = But they won’t. First thing 
ive Oak Street. . <a you know, he’s going to get sore 
his mother, pad- ‘ : - es and go back to Tennessee.”’ 

are feet, “‘who’s f a Ts seebeias Je “Uh-huh! The sheriff 


won't let him.” 

Somebody rattled the door 
knob. 

“Don’t let him in!”’ Ad ex- 
claimed. But the man on the 
outside called out, “‘It’s me, 
Clyde. I want a cigar.” 

“It’s Joe Banty,’’ said the 
Kandy Kitchen man. ‘“‘I’ve 
got to let him in, Ad.” 

Rosser stepped behind a 
show case and seemed ready 
either to leap or run, as Banty entered the store. Yet the 
latter did not appear formidable—a heavy man of middle 
age, of the good, plodding, wheel-horse type. 

“’Lo, Clyde,” was his greeting as he set down a suitcase 


‘amma. Don’t Sipe? en “ 

“ne retorted in her harsh, in- 
Jon’t talk foolish! Who did 
q : 

<.w. Some drunk, I reckon.” 
lin the street, windows and 
i flung open and people called 
e|to find out what the trouble 


ju staring at, anyhow, Lee?” 

r Wilkerson. 

"an see anybody.” 

' heard somebody run off.”’ 
Somebody ran down Live 


5 st as he could leg it.” , ge sd airs on the floor. ‘‘’Lo, Ad. You’re out late.” 

Z dice called to them from the ; * “‘How about yourself?”’ rejoined Odom. ‘‘Been away?”’ 

“> door, “‘Didn’t you hear a j “Just got inon Number 8. Gimme one of those panetelas. 
son?”’ 7 What’s the matter with you, Ad? Been runnin’? You’re 

|na’am.” Never Had Such a Sensation Been Sprung breathin’ kind of hard.” 


in the History of the County— Minnie May 


WD iaieihe rT a tilieopict “‘T’ll say he’s been runnin’! The dust ain’t settled yet,” 


t? Iwas sound asleep, and 


t was right close.” Clyde volunteered, with a jovial wink. 

y\r off,” Lee answered, grinning. Banty glanced at Rosser in some surprise. The latter laughed uncertainly and said 
luttered, “Listen at how funny she talks.” in a shaky voice, ‘‘He’s kidding you, Joe. Did you say—did I understand you to say 
ut?” you’d just this minute got in? Just now?” 
ow of.” “Sure. And I’m dog tired too. Well, I must be going. Coming my way, Ad?” 


‘e. Then, “I wonder who—did you see anybody?” “Reckon I might as well.” 


e And they went out together, Ad deep in a recital of the shooting that had alarmed 

‘on it was burglars?” : the neighborhood. The Kandy Kitchen man watched them go with an odd expression. 
on he was a thief—yes, ma’am.”’ His story of this incident was later to have an important bearing on a murder case, 
‘areply, but none came. but at the moment he was frankly puzzled. 
ered his mother, “you’re keeping something back from me.” “Guess I must have been wrong,’’ he muttered as he turned out the lights. “But 
What makes you say that, mamma?” there’s something dog-gone queer about this.” 

€s your voice so queer?”’ The same idea occurred to Lee Wilkerson early in the morning as he was peering 
m. Best get back to bed, mamma. This is bad for your rheumatism.’’ over the hedge into the Banty place, and Joe came out on the porch. 
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“Why, hello!” 

“Looking for burglars?” inquired Joe, with a’grin. 

“Well, I thought they might have left a trace or some- 
thing.”’ 

“Must have been your place they were after, I reckon. 
I ain’t got anything here worth taking. Ha-ha!”’ 

Wilkerson surveyed him curiously. He always felt a 
species of contempt for Joe. The fellow was so blind, and 
so slow, and—well, temperamentally, he rubbed Lee the 
wrong way. 

““Were you home last night?”’ 

“Got back about one o’clock.” 

“Oh,” said Lee, dwelling on the monosyllable, ‘‘I see.”’ 

His mother, who had been pottering among her flower 
beds for an hour, now sum- 
moned him to breakfast. 

“Tf it ain’t one thing,” 
she grumbled, “‘it’s an- 
other. First they go to 
shootin’ in the middle of 
the night, and now Stella’s 
got a black eye.” 

The cook confirmed this 
with positive proof. 

“He'll never do it ag’in,”’ 
she announced in slow, 
solemn accents as she wad- 
dled in with the hot bis- 
cuits. 

“Doc?” 

“Yas-suh. 
would it be?”’ 

“Well, he gave you a 
beauty—I’ll say that.” 

“Yes, but I done learned 
that mo-’count nigger he 
cain’t lay a hand on me!”’ 
shrilled Stella. ‘‘He’s in 
the lockup right now. I 
done got the law.” 

“Allright, Stella. Fetch 
Mr. Lee’s eggs,”’ said her 
mistress, and the cook 
obediently departed to the 
kitchen. 

**So Doc’s in jail, is he?”’ 
Lee asked banteringly, as 
Stella returned. ‘You re- 
member what happened 
last time you put him there, 
don’t you?”’ 

“He can stay there till 
he rots for all of me!”’ 

“That will do, Stella. 
Please, Lee!”’ his mother 
admonished. 

They went on with 
breakfast. The old lady’s 
consisted of a large glass 
of milk. She never ate 
more than a few fnouth- 
fuls of anything, and en- 
joyed the most amazing 
health. 

‘Well, what did Joe 
Banty have to say?”’ 

“Nothing much. He got 
home early this morning.” 

“He’s a fine man,” said 
Mrs. Wilkerson. ‘“‘I feel 
awful sorry for him.” 

Lee made an impatient 
gesture. 

“T reckon you understand, mamma, that the less said 
about last night the better?’’ he snapped. 

“Talking is a waste of time. And talking in a small town 
is right down dangerous,”’ rejoined his mother. 

Having finished her glass of milk the old lady rose, 
without apology, and picked up a basket and a pair of 
scissors. 

“Going to cut some flowers for the church social,” she 
explained. ‘‘ Minnie May is coming with me.” 

“Ts she?’’ replied Lee indifferently. 

Just after she had gone out the doorbell rang. 

““There’s a man outside wants to see you, jedge. Do you 
want I should fetch him in here?’”’ Stella had rigid ideas 
about class distinctions. 

“Of course. Who is it?”’ 

“T didn’t git his name,” replied the cook. 

The visitor entered with an air of repressed excitement. 
He was a long, lank, badly nourished individual, with an 
indefinable suggestion of aristocratic forbears—the type is 
not uncommon in the Southwest. 

“Morning,” he said. “Is this Lawyer Wilkerson?” 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“Tt’s my boy, judge.” 

“What about him?” 

“‘He’s in trouble.” 


Who else 


“I Went Up and Peeped In, and 


Instantly assuming the portentous manner he reserved 
for prospective clients, Lee cleared his throat and inquired, 
“Why didn’t you wait and come to my office?”’ 

“T just couldn’t wait, judge. Thesheriff come this morn- 
ing and took him off to jail. It about killed his mother.” 

““What’s he been up to?”’ 

‘Nothin’. So help me God, Mr. Wilkerson, he never done 
it!’’ he cried with fierce intensity. 

“Never did what?”’ 

“Took that money from the bank. Why, that boy could 
no more steal than—well, he just couldn’t, that’s all! 
It ain’t in him.” 

His voice grown suddenly sharp, Lee demanded, ‘‘ What 
bank?” 


“Well?” 


“The First National. He worked there. It’s like you 
know him, judge, sir? Larry Kane? Well, I’m his father. 
What’s the matter?” 

Lee had pushed back his chair and stood up. Vanished 
was his professional expression, nicely blended of judicial 
dignity and sympathetic interest and encouragement; he 
looked at Kane with a cold and impersonal eye. 

“So he couldn’t do it, hey? H’m—in my profession, 
Mr. Kane, we soon learn that anything is apt to happen. 
I can’t take the case. I’m sorry, but—it’s impossible.” 

“Can’t take it? Why not, Mr. Wilkerson? I’ll meet 
your price. I’ll pay you. I know you're expensive and we 
ain’t got much, but we'll sell the home, Mr. Wilkerson. 
I'll ——” 

“Tt’s not that.” 

“Then what is it?”’ 

“‘T don’t care to take the case—that’s all.” 

His tone was hard and final. Kane seemed too stunned 
to understand. 

“But I told her I’d get you. ‘I’ll go get Judge Wilkerson, 
mamma, and he'll be free in no time’—those air the very 
words I used. Why, everybody told us to get you, judge! 
‘You hire Lee Wilkerson and he’ll come clear easy ’—they 
all said that. For God’s sake, don’t go back on us! He 
didn’t do it, sir—I tell you he didn’t do it—he couldn’t do 


“He Was Cleaning His Gun"’ 


s 


‘Decen 
| 


it! We’ll give you everything we've got, bi 
it’ll kill her, I tell you! It’ll kill her!” 

His voice soared with passion and broke 
step toward Lee as though he would use fore 

“Stella,” said Lee over his shoulder, “bring 

“Then you won’t?’’ 

“ce No.” 

“But what'll I tell her? What’ll I do?” 

“You can get somebody else. I’m not th 
in town.” 

“No; but—who’d you recommend, judge’ 

“Do you know Judge Tarwater?”’ 

Kane grunted angrily. ‘“‘Him!”’ he exclaim 
good. All he does is pound the table.” 

“Tt has wor 
case.” 

“So you w 
final?” 

“That’s fir 

His visitor 
and started 0 
you'll live t 
judge,” he sa 
tain dignity, 

“That’s ne 
sir!’ 

Kane admi 
slight inelin 
head. 

“No-o, I re 
said very ql 
we’re in troub 
ble. And yo 
saved us,” 

The door 
closed on hit 
Wilkerson ent 
garden. 

“Well, whe 
ruckus about 

“His son’s 

“Well?” 

“And of ec 
nocent.” 


Ain’t youe 
innocent I 


ness some 
“Mamma, you don’t understand the 
“No, but I understand you, son. You 
your father.” : 
“I only hope I leave behind as good a fe 
did.” ¥ 
““What’s reputation?” retorted his moth 
wag can build up a reputation if he sets ou 
what you are that counts. I’ d like to heat 
of some of these reputations.” A 
“That sounds pretty hard on father, d 
“Your father was all right. He was 
cording to his lights. But he couldn’t 
neither can you. Maybe it’s the legal 
““Good-by,” cried Lee, making a has 
“‘Where do those people live?’’ his mo 
him. Fe 
“Down near the cotton mill somewh 
phone book,”’ he answered from the gat be 
“Don’t be late for dinner.” - - 
She was talking to herself when | Minn 
arrived. Every morning Mrs. Wilkers 
monologue in the living room to the | 
vague, muttered threats. against. Doc 
kitchen. It relieved their feelings and was 
promoting peace. 
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g, Miz Wilkerson. Ready?” asked Min- 
She was a tall, slight girl, already begin- 


s Stella packs the basket. How’s Boly?”’ 
clouded. 


” 


's been at it again.’ 
he could get away from here, Miz Wilker- 
+h the wrong sort of people all the time, 


same thing anywhere else. Folks just 
their kind, Minnie May, no matter where 


o hear you say that.” 

| not. The trouble is, Minnie May, you 
have ever since he was a baby.” 

‘e. But how could I help it? He’s all I’ve 
sed him, Miz Wilkerson. I feel like a 
iad every time he does anything wrong— 
ow it is—I think maybe it was my fault, 
iise him right.” 
d the old lady. ‘‘What’s he been up to 
. Something’s come over him. He acts 
s right mind sometimes.” 

woman.” 

lutched her chin. ‘‘That’s just what’s 
>, It is a woman, Miz Wilkerson.” 


. Some creature, probably.” 

iz Minnie May, you make me lose all 
t matter what that boy does, you always 
‘im. And it ain’t like as if he was a boy 
aman growed.” 
eried the girl. “‘He can never be that 
an regarded her with softening face. She 


.” she said in a low voice, as though think- 
believe half of the trouble in the world is 
‘omen—women like you—and me.” 


“But you don’t spoil Lee. 
on him.” 

“Hard?” cried his mother with sudden yearning. ‘‘Oh, 
don’t I wish I could be!” 

“How is he getting along?”’ 

“All right, I reckon. He makes lots of money.” 

“You say that in such a funny way! I don’t think 
you're fair to Lee. You ought to be very proud of him.” 

Lee’s mother smiled. ‘‘Of course, I’ve got a whole lot 
to learn about my own son,”’ she observed. 

“T didn’t mean that. But so often you say things that 
hurt.”’ 

“Hurt? Of course they do. Common sense always hurts, 
I declare, Minnie May, it looks like most people just can’t 
stand to hear the truth. They’d rather listen to mush and 
go along fooling themselves —— Oh, I’ve no patience 
with you, child!” 

There was a long silence, broken at last by Minnie May. 

“T’m seared, Miz Wilkerson.” 

“Shucks, what’s the matter now? 
there’s no meanness in him.” 

“You haven’t seen him when he’s—after he’s drunk a 
lot of that awful stuff. This morning he was talking to 
himself up in his room, and I went up and peeped in, 
and ——” 

“Well?” 

“He was cleaning his gun.” 

“And tomorrow, when he’s sober, he’ll be so meek he 
wouldn’t dast say boo to a jack rabbit!” 

““Boly’s not a coward,”’ the girl flared. ‘Don’t you dare 
say he is!” 

“Oh, well, if you’re fixing to ery about it!” 

“T’m not going to ery.” 

“Then let’s talk about something else.” 

They switched to the sensation of the previous night, 
Mrs. Wilkerson listening in discreet silence to Minnie 
May’s speculations as to why the burglars should have 
picked on the Banty house. 

“And who would have dreamed that woman had the 
nerve to use a gun?”’ exclaimed the girl. “I wouldn’t have, 
would you?” 


You've always been hard 


Boly’s weak, but 


“It was her who did the shootin’ then?” 

“Of course. Who else could it have been?” 

“T didn't know but what Joe might've been home,”’ was 
the lame reply. ‘‘ Does she admit she did it?”’ 

““Her husband told Web Spivy that she did.” 

“Then that settles it sure enough.” 

They talked, too, of young Kane’s arrest, news of which 
had reached Minnie May through her cook. She knew the 
boy’s mother; it was curious how all their sympathy cen- 
tered on her. On the way to the church, in fact, there was 
hardly a local happening of recent date which they did not 
roll on the tongue—who was going to get married, who was 
going to split up, who was expecting, the servant problem, 
and all the usual gossip of household tribulations. Much 
as Mrs. Wilkerson despised tittle-tattle, it was amazing 
what comfort she seemed to derive from their conversa- 
tion. Indeed, by the time they reached the church, both 
women seemed soothed and uplifted. 

Returning home just before noon, her spirit calm and 
at peace, Mrs. Wilkerson was met by the cook with the 
announcement that the jedge had telephoned and wanted 
her to ring him up at once. 

“What does he want, I wonder?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am. He done talked kind of excited,”’ 
replied Stella. ‘“‘But when I up and asked him, he cut 
me off.” 

“Probably can’t come home for dinner, or something,’ 
grumbled his mother. 

She called his office. 

“Ts Minnie May there?”’ he barked. 

““No, she’s gone home.”’ 

“T’ve been trying to get hold of her. 
happened.” 

“What is it?” 

““Ad Rosser has been killed.” 

“Killed? How? When? What's that got to do with 
Minnie May?” 

“Tt looks like Boly shot him. I want to —— 

“T’ll go to her right now,” cried his mother, and hung up 
while he was still trying to tell her something, 


, 


Something's 


” 


(Continued on Page 73) 


Witkerson Reached the Porch Screen Just in Time to Descry a Dim Figure Scale the Picket Fence Between the Two Back Yards 
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HE old folks frequently 
T knew what they were 

talking about. ‘‘A place 
for everything,’ they were wont 
to remark, ‘‘and everything in 
its place.” Then they would 
remove the new hound-dog 
pup from beneath the bed 
sheets and deposit him on the 
unyielding pavement with the 
assistance of a well-directed 
boot toe. This high-handed pro- 
ceeding, lacerating as it was to 
the feelings of the son and heir 
who had adopted the hound 
pup, was of material assistance 
in maintaining the family bed 
sheets in all their pristine fresh- 
ness, keeping the fleas out of 
the blankets and preserving 
the hound pup from delusions 
of grandeur and other tiresome 
attributes that sometimes 


come to overpampered individuals 
with advancing years. 

The thought of remembering the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy by shoot- 
ing thirty-six holes of golf would have 
left old folks speechless with indigna- 
tion. The very idea of paying a first- 
class cook more than five dollars a week would 
have given them a violent pain. 
ner, which would leave the younger set of the 
present day yawning with ennui, created among 
the old folks as much indignation as would be 
caused today by an attempt to place a dash of 
cyanide in the President’s coffee. 

Inshort, the old folks were mid-Victorian, which is 
the modern way of saying that they were dead ones. 

They were, as the saying goes, simply screaming. They actu- 
ally believed that a child should be seen and not heard; and if 
one of their ewe lambs had ever dared to take a drag at a 
cocktail or babble in an artless and wide-eyed way about 
dreams and Freud and complexes, they’d have picked up 
the nobbiest-backed hairbrush in their possession and raised 
a few blisters that would have successfully taken the mind 
of the ewe lamb off Freud and concentrated it elsewhere. 


Snapshot Studies of Europe 


HEY were mid-Victorian, these old folks; and possibly 

some of their antiquated beliefs are better off in the 
discard, along with congress gaiters, pug dogs, bustles, 
hoop skirts, fainting spells, the art of blushing, and the 
novels of Ouida. 

Yet there are times when the old-fashioned blush is 
preferable to the more modern hard-boiled attitude toward 
delicate subjects, when the novels of Ouida are welcome 
respites from the ultra-modern literature that couldn’t 
have been sent through the mails twenty years ago, and 
when small and amiable pug dogs would be less of a nui- 
sance than the larger, more peevish and more modern police 
dogs. 

And nearly every day one may find someone, some- 
where, holding a Lodge of Sorrow over the decay of the 
ancient American doctrines that there is a place for every- 
thing and that everything should be in its place, and that 
there is no place like home. Residents of New York cruise 
off into New Jersey and rip up the shrubs and plants and 
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foliage, leaving in their places a fine 

assortment of eggshells, tin cans, crum- 

pled newspapers and old shoe boxes. 

Staid citizens take breweries and dis- 

tilleries into the sacred precincts of the 

living room and kitchen. Automobil- 

ists strive constantly to remove them- 

selves as far from home as possible. 

And legislators, elected to further the 

interests of various sections of the 

United States, hasten over to Europe 

to tell its statesmen how the residents 

of Wampum River, Iowa, or Hezekiah, 
Maine, think that Europe should be run. 

All these things, being matters which are 

out of place, bring slow, penetrating pangs 


i of distress to the sensible citi- 
ol zen; butthething that brings the 

— loudest and most ear-piercing 
Re ululations of agonized protest 


Sh, from the persons who are best 


qualified to ululate is the recent 

inundation of Europe by Amer- 

ican senators, representatives, unofficial con- 
gresses and commissions, bankers, business 
men and what not, all of whom are determined 
to indulge freely and fluently in the activity to 
which they persistently and in all seriousness 
refer as ‘studying conditions.” 
There were so many Amer- 
ican students of conditions in 
Europe during the summer of 
1923 that an adding machine 
was required in order to keep 
track of their numbers. It was 
impossible to find a European 
capital, from the first of May 
until the first of October, in 
which atleast one distinguished, 
wealthy, press-agented or 
merely notorious American 
wasn’t just about to arrive to 
study conditions or hadn’t just 
left after studying conditions. 
Occasionally one actually 
came in contact with these per- 
sistent students, but this was an 
infrequent occurrence because 
the students seldom stayed long 
enough in any one place to be 
seen by anyone—with the pos- 
sible exception of one or two of 


the conditions which they had 


European Countries are More Polite to Foreigners Than is 
the United States 


come to study. 
The average 
length of stay of 
the average stu- 
dent of conditions in the most 
likely European studying grounds 
last summer was ten hours, though 
a few of the most serious-minded studen 
States were able to study the conditions of 
manner satisfactory to themselves in four h 


Bargain:Hunting Investigat 


N FACT, some of the more intense 
will rise to their feet in various p 
and glorious country during the prese 
liver themsely 

findings con 
conditions, | 
erences to tl 
and exhaust 
thereof, got 
formation in 
as little as | 
devoted th 
four or eight 
ing for barg 
ciated currer 
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ering of accurate general information on 
ay country is not so simple as rolling off a 
oe dropping cheese down a rat hole. It is 
wit task but a task for specialists. The 
irate general information by an American 
ich more difficult than the gathering of 
on in America, because sources of informa- 
jarrowed in Europe on account of the dif- 
ges, because many officials in almost every 
oe are attempting to enlist the sympathy 
ire therefore distributing lopsided and un- 
tion, and because conditions in every 
ty are so different from American condi- 
American visitor must devote a certain 
0 getting acclimated, so to speak, to the 
ich country in which he finds himself be- 
, to absorb political or economic informa- 
‘f manner. 
nt who is sent into a European country to 
for an article dealing with some phase of 
ountry usually finds that the task can- 
yperformed in less than ten days, provided 
his information in one city. 
liately finds that little genuinely accurate 
ny sort can be obtained by interviewing 
of the country in which he is collecting 
son for this is simple. No prime minister 
eign affairs or other high official in Europe 
he whole truth about his country to the 
correspondent or banker or senator or 
iat comes to him for information. He be- 
n political party, and he will necessarily 
aings favorable to his country and to his 
‘4 in America, the chairman of the Re- 
4l Committee issues a statement declaring 
publican Administration has been a com- 
\ile at the same time the chairman of the 
jonal Committee issues a statement de- 
same Administration has been a total 
ter who accepted as fact the statement of 
»gentlemen, both of whom probably believe 
uld beregarded asslightly weakin the head. 


y They Flock to Europe 


a few of the dark secrets of reporting have 
dosed, we can return once more to the vast 
‘ican investigators who descended on a help- 
tudy conditions in the spring and early 

and returned in the autumn with their 
thed to the limit for the 
ting their less-traveled 
the eager populace that 
vestrial paradise; that 
ae brink of a red terror; 
/n the edge of an abyss; 
is going to Hades in a 
‘ica has got to do some- 
hat the proper remedy 
snd the declining popu- 
/nouthed demagogues in 
st is the 
ement as 
2nmark; 


lions are 
il. Some 
fause the 
fm excuse 
‘ome and 
yint and 

of their 
ind nine 
) time to 
ype, Ten- 
1s Creek, 
/arkening 
2s, when 
‘own the 
‘e cigar 
yuse and Senate 
ne went because 
1 good authority 
ve more cheaply 
Poland and Rus- 
iea. Some went 
tink at moderate 
‘them took the 
» gave them a ¥ 
sir names in the 


city newspapers. Some 
went because news- 
papers stood the ex- 
pense of their journeys. 

Now all these stu- 
dents of conditions had 
certain attributes in 
common. Some trav- 
eled on diplomatic 
passports, which means 
that they were ex- 
empted from the 
usual fees 
which are 
charged by the 
State Depart- 
ment to all 
Americans who 
wish to travel in 
foreign lands; 
and all United 
States diplo- 
matic passports 
receive diplo- 
matic visasfrom 
all European 
countries, which 
means that these 
students of condi- 
tions were also ex- 
empted from the 
usual visa fees 
which must be paid 
to foreign countries 
by traveling Americans. It also means that the holders of 
diplomatic passports are not subject to the usual grueling 
and exasperating customs examinations which practically 
every traveling American must endure on all borders; nor 
were they subject to the nerve-racking piling in and out of 
railway compartments at every frontier and the standing 
for two and three and four hours in rooms smelling of de- 
cayed fish, waiting for government employes to come along 
and place purple ink smudges on their passports. 

A large number of them accepted the statements of Euro- 
pean government officials as being accurate, reliable and 
comprehensive. A large number of them, on arriv- 
ing in Berlin or Warsaw or Copenhagen or what- 
ever the unhappy capital might be, rushed at 
once to the American embassy or legation and 
demanded an immediate interview with the pre- 
mier or the minister of foreign affairs or somebody 


In Many Instances the Student of Condi« 
tions Took Up Most of the Interview in 
Telling the Prime Minister or the Minis« 
ter of Foreign Affairs How the Folks Out 
in Jumping Butte Thought That Europe 
Ought to be Run 


of equal importance. In many instances, when the ambassa- 
dor or the minister had pulled wires and finally succeeded 
in securing the desired interview, the student of conditions 
took up most of the interview in telling the prime minister 
or the minister of foreign affairs how the folks out in 
Jumping Butte thought that Europe ought to be run. 

European countries, on the whole, are more polite to 
foreigners than is the United States; but public opinion 
runs about the same. It is possible for Americans to gauge 
the reactions of Europe to those visiting firemen by imag- 
ining how America would react to two or three hundred 
British bankers and members of Parliament if they rushed 
over here for two or three weeks, insisted on having long 
private interviews with Mr. Hughes, Mr. Weeks and Mr. 
Hoover, and spent most of the time telling these gentle- 
men what the inhabitants of Murgleshaw-super-Soup, 
Herts, think about America’s attitude toward the Allied 
debts or the folly of the prohibition law. 


Free Advice on Everything 


NE distinguished politician addressed meetings in 

Norway after studying the situation for eighteen hours, 
eight of which had been spent in sleeping, three in eating 
and five in talking, and gave the Norwegians a large amount 
of free advice on how Norway should adjust her relations 
with Spain, France and Portugal in order to render her 
prohibition law more effective. 

Another distinguished politician stumbled into Warsaw 
early one morning; and before the afternoon was over he 
was heard advising prominent Polish government officials 
concerning the recognition of Russia by Poland—a sub- 
ject with which he was fully as conversant as he was 
with the civil-service regulations of the Great Beyond. 

Some of the students of conditions went to Europe for 
the purpose of confirming opinions which they had already 
formed in the cloakrooms of the Capitol at Washington, 
or in Middle Western hotel rooms after conferring with 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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arette from the box. It was the cigarette of the 
aristocracy afterthehunt. ‘‘Afterthekill, thereal 
pleasure of the hunt—the Yoick’s. Pure Virginia.” 

A magazine on Marma- 
duke’s reading table hap- 
pened to be open at this 
very page of advertising. A 
paper weight had caught it 
thus and held it. Marma- 
duke was in his dressing 
gown. He tapped the end 
of the cigarette on the table 
several times and on his 
thumb nail several times. 

The sense of complete 
physical well-being per- 
vaded him. He was rather 
pleased that the fox had 
earthed. He would besorry 
when they killed the Artful 
Dodger. The fox was known 
throughoutthecountryside. 

What a chase he had 
given them that day before 
he took to earth! Magnifi- 
cent! The hounds could 
barely limp home. The crisp 
autumn air, the hedges, the 
brown and yellow fields and 
the sedgy brooks. Diana 
Manners also was magnifi- 
cent. How she had ridden! 

When the time came 
when a man must consider 
the perpetuation of his 
name and regard himself in 
the potential light and obli- 
gations of ancestry, what 
better could one hope than 
Diana’s aid? Marmaduke 
thought she liked him. His 
strong young body found a 
thrillinthethought. It was 
luxurious and inspiring. 
His glance fell on the page 
of advertising. The beggars 
did produce a good ciga- 
rette, a gentleman’s ciga- 
rette. 

Fletcher entered with a 
tray bearing a siphon, 
Seotch, ice and glass. 

“Your peg, Sir Marma- 
duke,’’ he said. 

Fletcher was perfect. 

“Thanks, Fletcher,’ said 
Marmaduke; ‘‘you are on 
the minute as usual.” 

“Thank you, sir. I am drawing your bath, sir. You 
enjoyed the hunt, sir, I presume?”’ > 

“Vastly, Fletcher, vastly. They broke the Artful Dodger 
out of cover again, and again he got away.” 

“A clever one, sir, a clever one.”’ 

“‘T shall be sorry if they ever get him,” said Marmaduke. 

“‘A true sporting spirit, if I may say so,”’ said Fletcher. 
“We know when the country gentleman speaks. I am 
laying out the new snappy university model for young men, 
which came today by parcel post.” 

“How do you like it, Fletcher?”’ 

“Thank you for putting value on my opinion, sir. I 
think the effect is understated. It is, indeed, a classy gar- 
ment, with the distinctive touches which appeal to vital 
young university men. What car will you have tonight, 
Site 

“T think I’ll have the Solid Six, with the Russian wolf- 
hound on the running board.” 

“Very good, sir. An admirable car. You never feel the 
road and you never know a hill.”’ 

Marmaduke bathed, dressed and started to descend to 
the floor below. On the second step he caught his heel in a 
hole in the carpet and stumbled down, almost knocking 
over his mother, who was coming in from the garden with a 
handful of zinnias for the parlor vase. 

“My goodness, Mark!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What a start 
you gave me! Did you hurt yourself?” 

“No, mother,” he said. “It’s that hole up in the carpet.” 

“Your father has been promising me a new carpet for a 
month and I’ve been relying on him. Is that your new 


S« MARMADUKE took a Yoick’s Virginia cig- 


suit?”’ 
Mark’s eyes glistened. . 
“Yes,” he said. ‘‘How do you like it?” 


By Clifford 
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“Hullo, Sue,’’ Said Mark 


***Lo, Mark,’’ Said Sue. 


He turned slowly on his heels, holding his shoulders back. 

“Tt’s real nice. It looks like nice goods. They cut them 
funny, don’t they?” 

“It’s the Eastern university model,’ said Mark. “It’s 
what the big football players wear. It appeals to vital 
young men as socially distinctive.” 

“T’d rather you wore what they wore than played what 
they played. And I wish you wouldn’t smoke so many 
cigarettes, Mark. I know you're going to be a man soon, 
but it can’t be good for you to smoke so much.”’ 

“Oh, mother, only four a day, and you said I could. 
That isn’t much, and they’re Yoick’s.” 

“T used to hear that cubebs weren’t harmful. 
anything like that?” 

“You smoke them after the hunt,’’ said Mark. 

Mrs. Howe did not understand that, but evidently it 
meant something to Mark. 

“We need things from the grocery, Mark,” she said. 
“Will you gofor me? I’m out of sugar. I guess we’ll have 
creamed dried beef for supper. Your father always likes it. 
Get a half a pound. You’d better get some coffee. Get a 
sack of salt and some cinnamon and some oatmeal.” 

Mark ran his thumb and finger down the creases in his 
new trousers and tried to admire the cut in the back of his 
coat by twisting his head as far around on his neck as he 
could. It was a good effort, but all he saw was his shoulder 
blade. He went by the brick wall to the gate at the picket 
fence. At the street curb he stopped an instant. 

“T think I’ll walk, Masters,’”’ he said. ‘‘You may come 
to the club for me in a half hour.” 

“Very good, sir.’ 

Marmaduke tarried a moment longer to stroke the Rus- 
sian wolfhound.on the running board. 


Are these 


PRESTON 


“How is the car running, Masters 

“Well, Sir Marmaduke, since you; 
driver, “it’s not exactly the car we 9) 
I'll not say it’s not a good car for mos’ 
us it’s not e 
like to be driy 
He looked at 
disdain, butw. 
“Tl not sayit 
deal of class,” 

“Tt will do 
or so,” said 
and walked | 
Masters’ con, 
family requi 
walked becau) 
to reflect. He 
engagements 
evening becan 
know where 
would be, 
her later, 

Atthegroce) 
reltop, having 
assistant togo. 
per, was pot! 
filling order 
glasses, losing 
the sugar barre 
for itin the era 
and corn mea 
end of his wrap 
its metal conti 
ting the orde 
the customer 


lister, a plum 
was fore 


at the ends of his arms. 
They wouldn’t fit into his pockets. 
behind his back. They simply didn’t b 
made him miserable. 

There were other things the three 
did to him on sight. They caused his heac 
toy balloon at the end of a string. This ¥ 
phenomenon. Mark thought it might b 
serve it more impersonally, but he never 
other phenomena, including a rush of bl 
the beading of perspiration on his forehe 
were interesting. They ceased to have a 
movement, but each went recklessly on 

For two blocks after Mark had passe 
garet or Patricia Ballister he was engé 
recapture. In the case of Patsy it nearly 
blocks. Mark never knew how he succe! 
hat to Patsy Ballister, it being up on the 
loon and his right hand being an inde 
side. Yet he would walk a mile any tir 
was Diana Manners. we 
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In Mr. Squirreltop’s grocery store shi 
out of a barrel and was eating it. M 
glanced at her over the top of his recov: 
times. He wasn’t sure it was his app 
that it was Sue Ballister and that he h 
them, he decided to put a peck on the Ball 

“°Lo, Mark,” said Sue. 

“Hullo, Sue,” said Mark. 

“Going to the movies t’nite, Mark?” 

“Gotta study.” } 
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"said Sue. “‘Norma Talmadge. Thought 
2 me.” 

,” said Mark without interest. 

got to study?” 

{ history.” 

done this afternoon. 
the second show.” 

zht. Some other time.” 

” said Sue. “I'll go without a beau if I 
” 

‘top had worked his dubious way around to 
itly she was on her way with her parcels. 
sher quarter of an hour’s wait. 

ve gone to the movies that night, but the 
sat home. Mark, studying, could hear the 
» porch where the Ballister girls’ beaux had 
Jecasionally there was the tinkle of mando- 
lishing his Horace, was wistful. His father 
dealled good night to him. It was time for 
te. He took a Yoick and went downstairs 
sporch. He lighted the cigarette and saun- 
e sidewalk. 

ing dusk in the park. Marmaduke had 
Hee Mall and the Embankment, by the 
[onument, into and along the Champs- 
ihe coming of dusk the brilliance of the fash- 


I could help you and 


had faded, but he still could recognize here 
nutiful woman whom he knew. 

} at a little table by the curb and asked 
er who had known his father, for a ver- 
' He was contemplative and, if he would 
' it, there was a fringe of sadness to his 


/y model of clothes, which appeal to young 
‘distinctive touch, was perfectly creased. 
piritual satisfaction in that. One yellow 
is knee. The other, turned back from the 
uckles, was on his left hand. He brooded, 


resting his chin on the head of his Malacca cane, and sipped 
his gin and vermuth. 

There was in him, despite the ways of the fashionable 
man of leisure, the urge of the old Puritan conscience. How 
had he spent the day? With the fencing master, at lunch, 
at roulette, at the bath and now this walk. Then what? He 
did not know. The club, the opera, the country club, 
the gaming house, or possibly to crash in with the other 
gilded youth at a ball to which he had not been invited 
that, if he did his worst. If he did the best possible it 
would be a chop and a quiet bottle of Pommard at The 
Atheneum and later a volume of Procopius by the log fire. 
What a life—his best useless, his worst vicious. 

Aristocracy needed war. It constantly prepared for 
war, by its manners, its hunting, its fencing, its amours. 
Lacking war, it lacked reason. All the reason then was 
with the proletariat, the steel puddlers, the steel erectors, 
the stokers in the ocean liner’s hold, the miner in the shaft, 
the garment maker in a loft, the man with a load of hogs. 

The bourgeoisie did not like war, and this middle-class 
revulsion against any heroic effort, whether of the anthra- 
cite miner with his drill or the earl with his sword, had 
prevailed. 

It was growing dusk, but not too dark for Marmaduke 
to see the Baroness Andrée de la Fraisieres and the Count- 
ess Noémi de Gardens, as they smiled upon him, being 
driven by in the barouche of the baroness. 

Marmaduke, resting his chin on the Malacca cane, had 
then so sunk in meditation that he did not observe a limou- 
sine come to the curb as smoothly as a small-mouthed bass 
glides under a lily pad. 

“Marmaduke,” said a soft, velvet voice. 

He raised his eyes. It was Diana Manners. 

““Come,”’ she said. 

The chauffeur held the door of the car open. 

““We’ll drive into the Bois,” she said gently, holding out 
her hand and assuming his acquiescence in anything she 
proposed, ‘‘and then to La Maison l’Avenue for dinner. 
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Or shall we go up on the hill to Bartoline’s, or to the Prin- 
cess in Piccadilly, or our own little Joseph’s? What does it 
matter, Marmaduke? It is dusk. We are together. To 
the Bois,’’ said Diana to the driver, ‘‘and stop at one of the 
island chateaux. There will be a moon, Marmaduke. Let’s 
make it the Chateau Escargot. It has a lovely terrace and 
the moon will be in the water at the edge of the table. The 
Chateau Escargot, André, please.” 

Diana, as Marmaduke looked at her, was luminous. It 
was dusk, but he could sense the atmosphere of color, soft- 
ness, richness and light dominated by the violet of her eyes. 
Marmaduke now wondered why he had questioned the 
sufficiency of his existence. The answer in his universe was 
Diana. He was never worthless when he was by her side. 
A tender ecstasy flooded his being. 

“T adore you,”’ he murmured. 

She smiled wistfully, shyly, bewitchingly, with the ripple 
of a little laugh of pleasure which had a tear behind it. A 
firm little hand stole to his. There was an abrupt, impul- 
sive, firm pressure. Then, with a pat, the hand was gone, 
and Diana, with a sigh, sank back toward her corner of 
the cushions. 

“Are you happy?”’ she asked almost as if she feared he 
might not be. 

He did not answer. She did not want him to. Into the 
growing dusk they drove. The woods were darkening. 
They were silent, too happy to speak. The moon rose. 
It shone on the waters and woods of that famous eating 
place, the Chateau Escargot; but Diana and Marmaduke 
were lost in pure beauty. On, on, on, into the night, the 
fairy night, the night of the skylark and the harvest fly. 
Black panthers ran by the car and a winged child caressed 
them as they ran. The perfume of the Celebes and the 
nicer odors of the Malabar Coast invested them. 

Marmaduke leaned towards Diana. He caught the 
violet glint in her eyes. He saw the quick parting of her 
red lips. He breathed deeply and was suspended in wonder. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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\ N Y HAT you is depends on where you is and who 
you’re with. A turtle in a mud flat is a ter- 
rapin in a cover charge. Take a hard-boiled 
what-the-heller from Hogan’s Alley, slap him into one 
of them high-hat country-club dumps like this here 
Doughmore-on-the Sound, with a little jack and a lotta 
wife, and in about six months you'll have Old Dis-and-Dat 
using words like ‘“‘adorable’’ and pulling a perfumed wipe 
outta his sleeve to wave at the high-nosed chiffon frills. 
Class maybe will tell, but it ain’t never said nothing to 
me excepting that its check was delayed in the mails. 

Getting down to cases, like the guy remarked that had 
run outta barrel goods, give it a look at me. While I wasn’t 
exactly no gutter-sniper when I was drug tg this Long 
Island deadfall by the frau and them Magruder griefs, you 
should oughta see me now. I ain’t been here but a little 
while, but already them Doughmorons has sneered the 
long pants offa me and learned me the knicker-knack, they 
has made me fire stud and seven-up offa the night shift, to 
make room on the pay roll for bridge and my-junk, and 
they has got me to working six or 
seven forks in a chow act that one 
knife used to be able to take care of 
easy. And that ain’t the worstest, 
not by a jig-fall. 

Remember Dink O’Day? Well, I 
ain’t him no more. I’m J. Dinks 
O’Day, the “J” not standing for 
nothing excepting a example of what 
I’m standing for in this joint, and 
the extra ‘‘s’”’ being the first letter of a 
word describing what I is for stand- 
ing for it. But what can I do? An 
honest lad can but do his wife’s best. 

Of course, I can’t blame every- 
thing on Doughmore; but between 
the high dog they swings and a 
misses with ambish, that’s trying to 
turn her meal ticket into a banquet 
invitation, I ain’t got no more 
chances of acting natural than a pair 
of loaded dice in a crap game. In 
facts, in a little while they is got meso 
goofy I begins doing cuckoo things 
without even being told to. Tune up 
your ears for this broadcast: 

One evening me and Kate is sitting 
on the porch of our bungle-house, 
me thinking and the wife thinking she is, when along comes 
the Graceys, a coupla fly weights we’d met at the club a 
few times. She’s one of them gurgly dames, the kind that 
bubbles out words so fast your listeners get winded from 
trying to keep up with em. Her husband, though, holds 
down the babbling average of the family by not saying 
hardly nothing. 

“Good evening,” I pulls, figuring I might as well get in 
my quota of words quick. 

As per usual, the Gracey jane’s got her tongue set in 
high and off she speeds, running by question marks, expla- 
nation points and periods as if they wasn’t there. Like a 
kid on a merry-go-round trying to grab off one of them 
post rings on the fly, I reaches out frantic and finally snags 
a whole sentence. It seems that the carnival they was 
framing at the club for the poor of the village—all the 
dough to go to them after the expenses amounting to 108 
per cent of the take-in has been paid—has been called off. 

‘“Why?’’ asks Kate, who ain’t such a slouch herself when 
it comes to cutting through tongue traffic. 

“Well,” explains Mrs. Gracey, ‘I never seen such a 
jealous bunch of women in my life like we is got in Dough- 
more. They is three of them that wants the fortune-telling 
booth. And so stubborn ——” 

“T thought,” horns in the wife, ‘‘that you was gonna 
take it.” 

“‘T was,”’ says the fluff; ‘‘but rather than give in to any 
of them cats I made them drop the carnival idea. Can 
you imagine,” she asks, turning to me, “that Dulaney 
frump telling fortunes?”’ 

“T wouldn’t believe a word she said,’’ I comes back 
solemn; ‘‘but what about the poor? Ain’t we gonna do 
nothing for them?”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ she answers. ‘‘We is gonna give a play at 
the club.” 

“Ten Nights ina Boreroom?’’I inquires. ‘‘Or something 
like that?” 

“No indeed,” says the Gracey hen; “we is gonna put 
on a original piece wrote by Sally Meekins.”’ 

“That’s nice,’”’ Iremarks; ‘‘but ain’t you gonna have 
the same troubles with the play that you had with the 
carnival? Ain’t this Dulaney twist gonna get the notion 
that she can make a tramp outta you when it comes to fat 
female parts?” 
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or 


“You Don’t Have to Do Nothing Like That in Sally’s Play,’’ Spills the Gusher. 


” 


a Sea Captain 


“Tt just happens,”’ comes back Mrs. Gracey, “that they 
ain’t no parts in the play for fat females, but we has taken 
care not to have no troubles about the cast. We worked out 
a grand scheme for picking the actors. We done it by lot.” 

“By lot? How do you mean?”’ I inquires. 

“Well,” she explains, ‘‘we figured it out this way: They 
ain’t nobody in the club that’s ever been on the stage, so 
they was no need to pick and choose. Me and Sally put 
the names of all the members in a hat—first the men and 
then the women—and picked out twelve of them, eight 
men and four women. They is twelve in the cast. Ain’t 
that a good stunt?”’ 
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“Well, Mrs. Kidd,”? I Remarks, ‘‘How Do You Like Me 
as a Bold Coarse Hair of the Spanish Mane?’** 
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“Swell,” says I. “I’m surprised they 
that stunt on Broadway. You wasn’t unl; 
to get the whole gang of the same age, 
“No,” returns Mrs. Gracey. “‘It worked oy 

that way. Anyhow, if a young man can make 
one, why can’t a old one fix hisself up like ay 
“They’re doing it every day,” I admits, « 
anything excepting your arteries.” 
“You don’t need to worry,” says she, 
your part natural.” | 
“Me!’’ I yelps. “Me act? I couldn’t get 
being a cake of ice in Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“You don’t have to 
like that in Sally’s play 
gusher. ‘‘ Youisaseac 
“Shivery timbers!” 
“What do I do—dres 
pinafore and do a In 
Yo-ho, and a bootle 
“This ain’t no mus 
starts Mrs. Gracey, _ 
“Then count me or 
rupts. ‘If they is on 
good at ——” . | 
“Ts they?’’ oars int 
“Tf they is one thir 
at,’”’ I repeats, “‘it’s si 
sailors’ shanties.” 
But they ain’t no | 
Gracey ouch. | 
“I didn’t know no 
no singing on ships, 
serious; “but if you in 
we can get Sally to wr 
of them shanties for y 
ascene where you is dn 
could work ’em in then 
“‘Nope,’’ I tells her. | 
even give no imitation 
Andy Volstead’s act. | 
you let him play it?” / 
to her husband. 
om ‘Sylvester is already 
ate een says she. i | 
‘Does he get achane 
thing?’’ I asks with dee 
“Not much,” she ad 
*em your lines, Sylvest 
“Yes,”’ says he, and stops. a: 
“That’s all,” explains his wife. “You asks 
gruder’s body’s been thrown overboard, and h 
“Just a minute,’ Iinterrupts. “Is Jim Mag) 
be in this show?” |® 
“He’s the husband you kill,’”’ comes back M 
I’m beginning to get interested. The noti 
responsible for that blah-baby’s death even in; 
me pleasures. = 
“How do I bump him?”’ I inquires. 
“You shoot him,” she answers. 
“Not so good,” says I. ‘Think you can fix it 
and-tumble him and finish up by choking him] 
map?” Z| 
“I’m sure,” returns Mrs. Gracey, “that Sal 
to make any changes you say. She thinks yol 
derful in the part and wouldn’t stand for no 
“How come?’’ I inquires. e 
‘She says,” explains the shrill, “that you 
one in the club which is got the voice and the. 
captain should oughta have.” a 
“T guess, at that,’’ I remarks, ‘‘I’m the only 
here that don’t talk soprano. I’m sorry, thou 
have to deal me out. I don’t know nothing at 
and I ain’t got no desires to duck any pe 
at this day of my age.” * 
She keeps right after me, though, explain 
body in the layout knows anything about the 
besides they ain’t nobody gonna see the sho 
Doughmorons and some of their friends fi 
looks over toward the wife and she’s try 
busting out laughing. 
“Come on,” urges Mrs. Gracey. “It’s 
know.” { 
“They ain’t gonna be nothing around 
“half so poor as the acting in this show 
benefit.” 3 
“That’s what we’re gonna give it,” 
“The benefit of your appearance in the 
That’s too much for the wife and she 
ha-has. For some reason that kinda rile 
“She in the piece?’’ I asks the Grace 
“No,” she tells me; “but her chum, M! 
was picked.” i 
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he do?”’ I inquires. 

‘ruder,”’ she answers, “‘is one of = 
treat so cruel.” “3% 
‘nothing that I’d ratherdo than ~ , * 
_eruel and heave Magruder over- s 
‘st can’t get myselfs to flop for 
ighop. Finally Mrs. Gracey gets 
ut it. 

e Lizzie Magruder told me,”’ she 
ou ain’t got no nerve, and you is 
(chat her husband will make you 
me look foolish?’’ I yelps. “‘He 
ime look like anything.” 
couldn’t,”’ says Kate, soothing. 
be a sport. Show ’em you can 


», but I don’t say yes. I acts it. 
|delay, you landlovers!”’ I roars, 


¢ Get out 
sutglasses and prepare to repel lodgers!”’ 


iing this boat?’’ I barks, fierce. “Throw 


| oF 
yrming I gets up with a three-star grouch, on 
of letting the misses and the Gracey dame 
‘is acting stuff, and it ain’t improved none 
sny daily constitution and runs into Sally 
¢ young flipper—the kind they calls subway- 
it of ’em not having come out yet—and 
ok at a-tall. I used to like to talk to her, 
sezy, good-natured kid, but this time she’s 
me as a kleagle in a synagogue. I knows 
l something about the piece she wrote, and 
ager than the guy that played a straight 
‘pair of eights. 

(derful,’’ says she, grabbing me by the arm. 
);umor,’”’ I admits; “‘but where did you hear 


{Mona Gracey,’’ explains the flap-jill, ‘‘and 
w cute you acted last night.” 

ie adjective of all work with the frills at 
.noun that goes out talking without a cute 
; gossiped about. The gals gush about cute 
(ntains and cute operations for acute gall- 
> ke “blooming’’ with them London crock- 
We 

[ sks Sally, 
22”? 
lme,”’ she comes back, ‘“‘what a grand imi- 
42 of a sea captain. She says the way you 
er blood run cold, and that she could easy 
$ on a pirate ship while 
; r ” 

i’ what we is paying for 
Ise,” I remarks, ‘‘that 
‘d imagine.”’ 

acey,’’ goes on the chick. 
«hada nightmare. Mona 
ithe middle of the night 
(walking on planks and 
s with his cut glass. 
er on the stage?”’ 
[mfesses. ‘Between Lar- 
12. The driver was a one 
‘tt he sure could handle 
; fode ——” 


“is I supposed to have done the 


* she butts in. ‘They 
€:dians that can be funny. 
% put some comedy reliefs 
| Revenge.” 
‘meofthe play?” Iasks. | 

‘? knew,”’ * 
I. “Didn’t 
ae it?’ 


msays I, 
tbout?”’ 
118 Sally, sit- 
1 the road, 


') gotta wear 
I dog blan- 
il out at the 
¥ ppiece with 
/ and a red 


she comes 
-| You didn’t 
wicould play 
in knickers 
id you?” 
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“Hawkins,’’ I Roars, 


Instead He Makes a Pass at Me and Clips Me on the Edge of the Chin 


“The way I does it,’’ says I kinda gloomy, “it wouldn’t 
make no difference. What’s that moniker, again?”’ 

“Dirk Slaughter,” repeats Sally, ‘‘the Scourge of the 
Seven Seas.” 

“That’s a lotta territory, gal,’’ I remarks, ‘‘even for a 
bozo that musta been christened in a butcher shop. What’s 
the plot of this progrom?”’ 

“It’s like this,’’ she explains: ‘‘In the first act Dirk is a 
nice young feller, but poor. He lives near the castle of the 
Duke of Flum and one of the daughters of the duke makes 
a bluff of falling in love with Dirk. She invites him to a 
party where she says she’s gonna announce the engage- 
ment, but when the poor boy gets there he finds it’s all a 
joke. The young folks has just played a April-fool trick on 
him, and when he starts making love they jumps out from 
behind curtains and gives him the razz. The act finishes 
up with the duke’s daughter, Lady Imajane, slapping Dirk 
in the face for even thinking that a country punkin could 
look at a Flum. Then a 

“And,” I interrupts, ‘‘I’m the guy that gets slapped, 
eh?” 

“You ain’t none other than him,” says Sally; “but you 
has your revenge like you swore you would just before the 
curtain went down.” 

““When,”’ I inquires, 
on them Magruders?”’ 


“do I get drunk and sick myselfs 
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“Has You Thrown Algernon’s Body Overboard ?”’ 
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That, I finds out, happens in the second stroke. It 
seems like the Slaughter-house kid goes into the pirate 
business, which in them times was just as respectable as 
selling something you ain’t got to somebody who don’t 
want it is nowadays, and in five years he gets to be the 
Scourge of the Seven Seas—try and name ’em. To get even 
for the rough stuff pulled on him by the 
Flum gal and her side-kickers, he raids the 
town where the castle is, on April First, 
and kidnaps everybody that had anything 
to do with the old frame-up. 

The second act, which is five years older 
than the first, is in the cabin of the pirate 
boat. It opens up with Lady Imajane 
Lizzie Magruder—pulling off my boots 
while all the other swells is scrubbing 
decks, bringing me drinks and the such. 
I don’t do nothing in this act but treat ’em 
rough, knocking off one guy for spilling 
some rum and making another one walk 
into the ocean just for the splash. To 
make a long slaughter short, I mixes a 
murder with every drink and finishes up 
the act by killing Lady Imajane’s hus- 
band—Jim Magruder—for objecting to 
my kissing his wife. 

“‘T don’t really have to kiss her, does 
I?”’ I asks, anxious. 

““What’s the matter?’’ comes back Sally. 
catch something—from Mrs. O’Day?”’ 

“No,” I tells her; ‘but kissing Lizzie’ll take all the 
pleasures outta the murders you got me doing. Do I 
bump her off, too, before the show’s over?”’ 

‘In the third act,’’ says the Meekins filly, ‘‘she falls in 
love with you ——” 

“In love with me!’’ I gasps. “I know this is only play 
acting, but you gotta be reasonable, don’t you? Ain’t it 
gonnasound fishy to have a jane fall for a bobo that’s just 
knocked her husband for a row of harps, and besides has 
practically been kicking her in the face since he got her on 
the boat?”’ 

“Ah,”’ smiles Sally, ‘“‘you don’t know women. You see 
Imajane has really been in love with Dirk all the time, but 
has been fighting against it. The last act is three months 
later. e 

“They has been a plague on the ship and everybody is 
dead excepting them two.” 

“What a swill evening’s entertainment!’’ I mutters. 

“The pirate,’’ goes on the springer, ‘‘has been sick and 
she has nursed him. ‘I would do the same for a dog,’ says 
Imajane when he tries to thank her. While they is talking 
a battleship comes along and starts shooting. Dirk wants 
to surrender and be hanged, but she won’t let him, and they 
both stays on the boat and dies together.”’ 

“That’s a grand slam,”’ says I. 
“Do you get anything extra for it?”’ 

“How do you like it?”’ asks Sally. 
“Think you can do the part jus- 
tice?” 

“T don’t think so,’ says I. “If I 
was you I’d get a change of venue. 
I thought shows was supposed to 
have a happy ending.” 

“What happier ending could 
there be,’’ sighs the frill, with a 
dopy look, ‘“‘than to die in the arms 
of your lover?”’ 

“None,’’ I admits, “‘when you is 
eighteen. Later on you’ll think 
more of a Hamburger steak smoth- 
ered with onions than you will of 
love. But to get back to the play: 
How would it be to take the taste 
of murders and plagues outta the 
audience’s smellers by having Ima- 
jane and Kid Slaughter saved by a 
aéroplane or something, and finish 
up the piece with one of them pretty 
tablets showing the pair of ’em 
marching up the church aisle to the 
tune of that rag they is always 
playing at weddings? What is it— 
the Miserere?”’ 

“No,” says Sally. “I couldn’t 
make no changes. This is one of 
them kinda drammers where the 
die is cast and the cast must die. 
But you ain’t told me yet how you 
likes it.’”’ 

““Well,’’ I tells her, “‘it’sa thriller, 
and that Slaughter lad’s some thril- 
lain; but off the hands I’d say the 
piece was cut to fit the movies.”’ 

“That’s what the man down at 
the Bijou told me,” interrupts the 
gal, eager. “Only he said I’d have 
AGF, to change it around some.” 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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NE of the world’s greatest problems,” said the banker, 

() “may be stated as follows: If a sieve is forty-two 

inches in circumference and the holes in the bottom 

of it are one-thirty-second of an inch in diameter, how 
much water will it take to fill it up?”’ 

“What are you talking about—if anything?” I in- 
quired. 

“Well, suppose I’m talking about the national debt, for 
one thing,” the banker replied. ‘‘It amounts to $23,000,- 
000,000 with a yearly interest charge of $1,000,000,000. 
That’s a thundering debt and a thundering yearly interest 
charge, even for the richest nation in the world. A great 
many people consider it a heavy ball and chain on Uncle 
Sam’s leg. They’re wondering whether we’re going to let 
it stand forever or pay it off sometime, and how. Now 
there would be no trouble about paying it all in compara- 
tively short time if the people really wanted to do it. I 
could manage that myself.” 

This banker lives in a two-story white frame house with 
green blinds on a hill at the edge of town overlooking a 
pleasant little valley where the fields are divided off by 
stone fences. If his bank were set down in Wall Street a 
traffic policeman would push it over to the curb with his 
foot lest the automobiles run over it or a hurrying messen- 
ger boy stub his toe on it. Therefore a statement that he 
could manage redemption of the national debt sounded 
dubious, and I asked him how he would do it. 

““Same way that you and I pay our debts,’’ he answered; 
“same way the nation paid its Civil War debt—by living 
within our income and applying the surplus to payment of 
the debt. The only other way for a nation or an individual 
to pay a debt is to sell something, and the nation has noth- 
ing to sell. But you can’t pay a debt and buy a new 
automobile with the same $1000. Nationally speaking, 
we’re using our money to buy new automobiles—and not 
only not paying the old debt but piling up new hand over 
fist in a time of peace and prosperity. That’s the time— 
for a nation or an individual—when there ought to be a 
margin against future emergencies, even if therevis no debt 
to be paid. I don’t believe many Americans understand 
how fast we are using up our margin. The public money 
doesn’t go into a reservoir, but into a sieve. 

“For example, I took off my hat to President Harding 
for his budget reform and his efforts at economy and re- 
trenchment generally. Exact comparisons are out of the 
question, but I doubt that any predecessor of his back to 
George Washington made a better record in that regard; 
perhaps none as good. The Federal tax bill was reduced 
from $5,000,000,000 in 1919 to $3,000,000,000 in 1922. 
When you consider that getting a reduction in appro- 
priations out of any bunch of officeholders is about the 
same as getting blood out of a turnip, you will agree that 
this slash of $2,000,000,000 was a notable feat.” 


The High Cost of Government 


““TDUT while Federal taxes. were reduced by $2,000,000,000 

from, 1919 to 1922, state and local taxes increased more 
than $1,000,000,000. In just these three years half of the 
big saving in Federal taxes was shot away in increased state 
and local taxes. Put it another way. In spite of the big 
slash at Washington, the total tax bill in 1922 was sixty- 
five dollars a head of the population against twenty-three 
dollars a head in 19138—nearly three times as much a head, 
although the war was over five years ago. State and local 
governments had very little to do with the war. The cost of 
that fell almost wholly on the Federal Government. But 
in 1913 taxes collected by state and local governments 
came to $1,526,000,000, while in 1922 they came to 
$4,147,000,000—not far from a threefold increase in nine 
years. The trouble with us in this affair is not war—any 
more than war’s the trouble with Tommy Smith when he 
borrows money on his life-insurance policy to buy his wife a 
new fur coat.” : 

“These figures are official?’’ I inquired. 

“Except for 1922; for that year they’re in good part 
official and the rest estimated by competent men. You will 
find them in a tax report by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. You know pretty nearly every line of busi- 
ness has some kind of association, most of them national 
in scope. This conference board is a sort of fact-finding 
association of such associations, with headquarters in New 
York, and a staff of trained men. Of course reports on 
state and local taxation are made from time to time by the 
Federal Government. I’ve no doubt that when the final 
official figures are in they will be close to those I’m giving 
you. 

“Now sixty-five dollars a head of the population means 
nearly three hundred dollars a year for the statistician’s 
average family of four and a half persons. It’s my guess 
that if a few million actual average families understood 
that they were paying three hundred dollars a year for 


government they’d stand up and demand in ringing tones 
to be shown the goods they were paying that much for. 
But not many people, in my opinion, do realize how big the 
bill is or where the money actually comes from. They’ve 
been given to understand, by a good many eloquent 
gentlemen, that taxes nowadays are mostly paid by the 
rich. 

“On that head I can refer you to another very useful 
concern, somewhat like this National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. I mean the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, at Washington. Its report on income in the 
United States is, I believe, one of the best jobs of the kind 
that has been done anywhere. Of course we know far more 
about that subject now than it was possible to know a 
dozen years ago. We now have Federal income-tax returns 
from individuals and corporations. Fourteen states levy 
income taxes of one kind or another. In other directions 
the data are better than a dozen years ago. The bureau’s 
latest report covers 1918. In that year, excluding soldiers, 
sailors and marines, it found that the aggregate of all 
income in the United States was $58,000,000,000 in round 
numbers, of which $51,000,000,000 was received by persons 
whose incomes did not exceed $10,000 a year.” 


The Poverty of the Rich 


o. OWADAYS, by any reasonable use of language, a man 

whose income does not exceed $10,000 a year cannot 
be called rich. But if you took away the total income of all 
persons above that line, not leaving them even a quarter 
for a bunk in a lodging house, you would get barely enough 
to pay the tax bill for 1922. Probably you wouldn’t get 
enough, for prices and income were higher in 1918 than in 
1922. When radicals talk about the rich, they seem to 
have in mind persons with incomes above $100,000 a year. 
The aggregate income received by such persons in the 
boom year 1918 was $1,700,000,000, or not much more 
than enough to pay the yearly interest on outstanding 
national, state and local debts, leaving nothing to run the 
governments with. For one thing, then, the rich couldn’t 
pay this tax bill because they haven’t the money, even if 
you take their total income. 

“While the total tax bill in 1922 was $7,000,000,000, 
only $3,000,000,000 went to the Federal Government and 
$4,000,000,000 to the state and local governments, whose 
principal source of revenue is the ad valorem tax on land. 
Some rich men, holders of city realty, do pay that tax— 
when they are unable to shift it to their tenants in the form 
of higher rents—but that doesn’t happen as often as it 
ought to. Ask farmers whether the rich pay most of the 
tax on land. 

“Nobody can tell how much corporation taxes of all sorts 
are shifted to consumers; but everybody knows that, as a 
matter of course, they are shifted just as much as corpora- 
tions can manage it. By and large, taxes go into the cost 
of doing business, like rent, raw materials, wages and all 
other items. By and large, they fall on consumers. This 
shifting of taxes is an intricate subject on which many 
intricate volumes have been written. Sometimes, no 
doubt, they can’t be shifted. But asa general sort of rule, 
wherever there is a strong demand for the taxpayer’s goods 
or services he will shift the tax to the consumer. Auto- 
mobiles and theater tickets are simple illustrations. In 
both cases the war tax was added outright to the price and 
handed on to the consumer. Gasoline, as you know in your 
daily experience, is another illustration. This state of 
Connecticut levies a tax of a cent a gallon. Drive a few 
miles west, across the New York State line, and your 
gasoline is a cent a gallon cheaper because there’s no tax. 
That’s been the case ever since this state levied the tax. 

“There is one big tax, however, which probably cannot 
be shifted to any important extent. That is the tax on 
farm land and tangible farm personal property. Not only 
have farmers very little bargaining power in fixing the 
prices of their produce, but the prices of the big farm 
staples are largely governed by world markets and a world 
competition. And probably farmers, taken as a class, are 
more heavily taxed than the remainder of the population, 
taken as another class. 

“Tn other words, it is calculated that if you divide the 
population into agricultural and nonagricultural, agricul- 
ture pays 17 per cent of its income for taxes, and the re- 
mainder of the population 12 per cent. Of course nobody 
would claim strict accuracy for such a calculation, but it 
seems to have been carefully made, and it is worth men- 
tioning for the light it sheds on the hazy delusion that 
taxes are mostly an affair of the rich. 

“Another hazy delusion is that these high taxes are 
pretty much an unavoidable result of the war. But the 
war burden fell almost wholly on the Federal Government, 
and as I said a little while ago, the increase in state and 
local taxes from 1919 to 1922 was over $1,000,000,000. 
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War had very little to do with that. Th 
$1,000,000,000 in state and local taxes sinee | 
50 per cent more than it cost to run the F 
ment before the war. And in spite of the H, 
mies it costs four times as much to run 
Government as it did before the war. About $ 
of that increase represents interest on the y 
deduct that and still the cost of the Federal 
in 1922 was almost three times what it wasin 

the use of blaming that on the war? f 
“This increase in the expenditure of tay 
largely into pay roll. And there you strike 
tion—namely, that it’s almost impossible to. 
or at any other time, how many people are | 
pay roll. In many states and cities the recor 
a conveniently chaotic condition that it w 
elaborate investigation to find out accurate 

employes the public pays salaries to. 
“For a good while the Civil Service 
Washington has kept a roll of all employes o 
Government who come within the civil-servic 
of course, takes in the big bulk of them. Frc 
appears that the civil employes numbere 
1918, and by the end of June, 1923, the num 
reduced to 548,000. There is where a big 

Harding retrenchment came in. To cut ta) 
roll. You understand, of course, that I am} 
current governmental expenditures that an 
taxes, and not about permanent improyem 
roads, parks, sewer systems and the like, whic’ 
by bond issues. I’ll tell you something about 
But for this present discussion the relation b 
and pay roll is as intimate as that between a 
calf. . | 
“New York State has a civil-service | 
keeps a roll of the state’s civil employes. | 
the commission began to collect reports on t) 
employes of cities, towns and villages in the st 
the number of such employes, exclusive of se 
and those engaged by contractors doing s 
87,593, and in 1921 the number was 134,314, 
also 34,562 persons employed directly by th 
cluding 59,585 school-teachers, 228,461 . 
fe. 
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on state and local pay rolls.” 
Our Infant Bureaucracy 


* O DOUBT there are a greater number 
ployes per head of the population in Ne 
than in the nation generally. In the whole 
cording to the best guess that can be made fro 
public records, there are 2,700,000 personson t 
roll, drawing $3,500,000,000 a year in salaries. 
ber 800,000 are school-teachers, and certain 
they get. Then 230,000 are in the Army and 
too many, I believe, in the present state of t] 
too well paid. That leaves about 1,700,000 w 
like to see pass in review before a board ol 
corporation executives. I guess there would | 
in the ranks. 
“There are also’670,000 pensioners on thi 
roll—soldiers, sailors and retired civil ] 
makes a grand total of 3,400,000 people, 
drawing $3,800,000,000 a year from 
That is nearly two-fifths of the wages p 
in all the country’s manufactories taken togetl 
wages are a subject that there’s always a 
where. Taking the country over there is a§ 
anvil chorus, workers insisting on mor 
insisting that they can’t raise pay withou 
of the goods, which will make the pu 
part, I never hear a suggestion that the p 
about a $3,800,000,000 governmental ps 
“Tf you take the income-producing p 
lation—those over sixteen years of 
employed—one out of every twelve is on 
When any average dozen of us, over 
any sort of job or occupation, get toge 
bunch are paying the twelfth for governi 
or other, or for having assisted in govel 
In the last three or four years everybo 
dalous reports on government bureaucracit 
stuffing in Europe—how in Italy befo 
hold, and in Austria and Jugo-Slavia an 
states the ruling ambition was to get a g0 
I haven’t any of those European figure 
guess our infant American bureaucracy, ¥ 
twelve, wouldn’t have so much to blush fo 
“Every one of these 2,000,000 state and 10 
specifically exempt from Federal incom 
naturally brings up another interesting | 
ject. A yearly tax bill of $7,000,000,000 


income. By national income I mean the 

and services produced by the people 
{tates in twelve months. Now 12 per cent 
me—whether it’s a street sweeper’s income 
pration’s income—is a lot. However taxes 
around from one shoulder to another they 
it of national income—roughly, one dollar 
ht. No matter how many dollars you have, 
e out of every eight makes a whole lot of 
you have ordinary sense any enterprise or 
. is going to take one dollar out of every 
ome will receive very sober consideration. 
tain that taxes never have received sober 
A burden of that proportion ought to be so 
uce the greatest possible revenue with the 
ost, loss, friction and inequality; but you 
| y that taxes in the United States have been, 
st spattered on. A revenue structure that 
»n reared on strictly scientific principles has 
i by laziness, buncombe and ignorance. 
state employes, no matter how large, are 
npt from Federal income tax. The Consti- 
} Federal Government may levy and collect 
es ‘from whatever source derived.’ Some 
jold that those words mean what they say. 
}at for the Federal Government to tax sal- 
ja state government might be considered 
/‘orm, you know. So no attempt is made to 
e. As you know—for there’s been a lot of 
jy—about $11,000,000,000 of bonds issued 
| litical subdivisions of states are also wholly 
sderal income tax. On the other hand some 
}) of Federal bonds are wholly exempt from 
¢taxation.” 


‘ax-Exempt Real Estate 


) E has heard of these exempt bonds and sala- 
tdoubt that one person ina thousand realizes 
jother exemptions from taxation are. For 
| valorem tax on land and tangible personal 
ls livestock, goods in merchants’ hands and 
rture is the basis of all state and local fiscal 
iad valorem property tax furnishes eight- 
) of local revenues. Some states make no 
“ie exempt tangible property. But in New 
sors’ valuation of exempt real estate has 
61,737,483 in 1901 to $8,285,077,891 in 
riur and a half fold in twenty years. In the 
i value of exempt realty was more than one- 
«if taxed realty. In Pennsylvania the value 
: val property has risen to just under $1,000,- 
assachusetts the value of exempt real and 

ty held by private individuals or corpora- 
0,000. In New Jersey exempt real and 


personal property is valued at $459,000,000, against $68,- 
000,000 in 1893. In Rhode Island the corresponding 
figures are $59,000,000 in 1912 and $93,000,000 in 1920. 
The value of exempt real estate the country over was esti- 
mated at $18,398,000,000 in 1921. 

“A great part of this exempt property, consisting of 
schools, churches, hospitals, libraries, serves a most useful 
public purpose; but investigation shows that as a rule ex- 
emption has been granted on no uniform rule and no well- 
thought-out plan. Sanitariums that are practically private 
institutions operated for profit are exempt in some places 
and taxed in others. Undertakings that claim to serve a 
public purpose get a tax exemption when the legislature is 
in a good-natured mood or the applicant has a skillful 
lobby; again, similar concerns are refused exemption. 
And often, on the well-known contract theory, an exemp- 
tion once granted lasts forever. 
endowments, foundations, and the like, is very generally 
exempt from all taxation. Add $23,000,000,000 of Federal 
bonds and $11,000,000,000 of state and local bonds, and 
you get—by the best estimate which available data af- 
ford—more than $50,000,000,000 of property in the United 
States partly or wholly exempt from taxation. 

““And while we are on this subject of tax exemptions 
remember that out of a total national income of $58,000,- 
000,000 in the year 1918, almost $42,000,000,000 was 
received by persons whose incomes did not exceed $3000 
a year. That is nearly three-quarters of the whole national 
income, and it is practically exempt from Federal income 
tax, because only a minute fraction of it is reported for 
taxation, and on the fraction that is reported the tax col- 
lected—after personal and other exemptions are allowed 
for—amounts to only .8 per cent. 

“When taxes take 12 per cent of the national income, 
that mountain of exempt property and income becomes a 
sizable problem. Probably we should have a better fiscal 
scheme with no exemptions of real property whatever, and 
a tax levied even on the public-school building; but that 
is only an academic question now, for usually an exemption 
once granted lasts forever. Which makes it all the more 
important to use greater care in granting exemptions in the 
future. 

“Apparently one of the first things that any normal man 
has wanted, since the expulsion from Eden, is exemption 
from taxation. Back in the mellow days of Louis XIV, to 
pay taxes was a distinct badge of inferiority. The nobility 
who operated the government, with the king as their chief, 
were exempt; which was the main reason why the govern- 
ment finally went stony broke, and if the government had 
not gone broke the French Revolution that wiped it out 
would not have happened—at least not as and when it did 
happen. On principle, when everybody wants to escape 
taxation, nobody should be allowed to; for if you open the 
door at all the pressure may become irresistible. I have 
no doubt that tax exemptions lead directly to tax dodging. 
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“That there is an enormous amount of tax dodging in 
the United States is not open to question. The motive and 
opportunity for most of it arise from silly and antiquated 
revenue laws. As I said before, the foundation of our 
revenue system is the ad valorem tax on land and tangible 
personal property—which probably worked first-rate in 
Colonial times, when property consisted mainly of land and 
of personal property like cattle, stocks of merchandise and 
household furniture that was in plain sight. It works fairly 
well now in rural communities, where property is mostly 
of that sort. But wealth in the form of paper began to 
multiply. The typical rich man no longer owned land, 
cattle and stocks of merchandise, but only pieces of paper— 
stocks and bonds—that gave him a first call on the income 
derived from physical properties such as factories, rail- 
roads and mines.” 


An Acknowledged Failure 


“TAVERY state in the Union, I believe, attempted to tax 
that intangible property in the form of paper on the 
same basis as tangible property that was in plain sight of 
the assessor. And in every state the attempt was a flat fail- 
ure. The faster paper evidences of wealth accumulated the 
flatter the failure. A report by the New York State Tax 
Commission shows that back in 1866 over one-quarter of 
all the property assessed for taxation was personal prop- 
erty. By 1900 the proportion of personal property had 
fallen to 12 per cent. At present it is little over 1 per cent. 
“Some states have frankly acknowledged the failure and 
given up the attempt to tax intangible personal property — 
substituting a special tax on bonds, mortgages, stocks, and 
so on, or a state income tax. There is a fundamental dif- 
ference between a quarter section of land or a cow and a 
piece of paper that sets forth a lien on the land or cow. 
But many states refuse to recognize it—although they 
(Continued on Page 178) 
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\ f I TAO’S kitchen was a 
good harbor and ref- 
uge, in the rains when 

darkness filled the house and 

a noise of splashing sur- 

rounded it; in a January 

north wind that chilled the 
bones and made the nostrils 
raw; in any weather, green 
spring or burnt-brown sum- 
mer; even at noon on the 
most lovely days, while 
charming ladies came to eat 
in a party and talk of 
their Who knows what 
they talked of? Not Yi Tao; 
for though his table near his 
cookstove became at such 
times the only convenient 
place for man or boy, he was 
too busy to think of any but 
that spiritual thing, the 
honor of the house, embodied 
in food borne quietly through 
a swing door into the dining 
room. What they talked of 
does not signify; without 
being rude we may dismiss 
them here; for the point is 
that what did signify was 

Yi Tao’s own conversation. 
Always a good refuge, his 

kitchenseemed therefore best 

without ladies behind the 
swing door. At dishwashing 
hour on a rainy night, so wet 
that neither friend nor 
neighbor was coming, how 
pleasant it could be to sit at 

Tao’s table and give ear. 
“He wan’ chin-chee da 

govmin.” Yi Tao, suffering 

a cold which would put any 

one of us to bed with pneu- 

monia, stayed hard at work. 

In white jacket unbuttoned 

round the throat, black trou- 

sers, and black cloth shoes 
with padded soles, he moved 
like a neat ghost, flipping his 
towel round the plates and 
laying them away dry and 
clean. A brew of thorough- 
wort tea wafted strong medi- 
cine about the room, and 
this with Chinese potatoes 
and plenty of good spring 
water taken before sleeping, 
would cure his malady. ‘“‘He 
wan’ chin-chee da govmin. He say, ‘Tear ’em all down.’”’ 

This might be a comment on Dr. Sun Yat-sen or some 
other politician desiring new things and a change in gov- 
ernment. 

“He say, ‘Tear govmin down.’ All lite, they b’lief 
him, they tear ’em down, all same olo house. Then they 
come say, ‘How we built ’em up ’gain? Pleasse you tell to 
us.’ He say, ‘Ho, pleasse you ixcusse me. I nev’ carpinter, 
I not know how to do any mo’.’ That is fool, that is damn 
fool. Befo’ he take Jap money; now take Looshian money 
for spoilum. Lob the joss house all same Looshia. That 
lotten. Ha, if I can see him, I kill him, shu!”’ 

This prayer, pious because filled with love of country, 
being ejaculated with a fierceness quite alien to his char- 
acter, Tao went on working placidly. 

“Nev’ min’. He not las’ long. Some thing kill him 
bym-by.”’ 

“You think so?”’ 

“Shu. Heap foolish.” 

Leaving that matter comfortable on the knees of the 
fool killer, we might discuss the breaking of gold images 
and confiscation of property in municipal temples, then 
religion by and large, then the problem why a certain city 
had no joss houses left. 

“You see, that city, eart’quak’ he shakee down many 
kin’ of builting, joss house all same too. Young men say— 
‘Look, joss house gone, finish, no good. What fo’ built him 
up? If the Got live there, how can shakee himse’f down? 
Joss house too foolish, no can do.’”’ 

“Were the young men right or wrong?”’ 

“Hart tosay. Joss house, what is fo’? S’pose you going 
there, all same go you’ chu’ch fo’ askee the Got to do some- 
thing welly nice. Is the Got in He’s house? You walkee 
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If He Carried Back His Gear Well:«Nigh Empty After a Fortnight’s Absence, the Girl Nevertheless 
Had Her Welcome for Him 


inside, you look, you hear; not’ing to see, no one to speak, 
house empty, awfu’ dark. Where is the Got can be? He 
no bed in He’s house, not sleep there, not’ing to eat. 
Maybe no one stay there. Maybe He stay there. You 
listen, you think too moch, maybe make you clazy. But 
this true, this the troof. S’pose you walkee inside, you 
thinking, ‘I go to chu’ch, so I am welly goot man.’ That 
is lotten. S’pose you thinking, ‘Ho, I am welly bat man, 
poo’, no can do. I welly bat man. Help, help!’ That is all 
lite, no harm, mos’ bes’ way.” 

From such a homemade version of Pharisee and publi- 
can, it would be but a step to metaphysics, likewise home- 
made, based on the principle of yin and yang; to those 
three brass men who stand in the mud holding hands at the 
bottom of the Pearl River; to the gignt horses of stone 
that once galloped over hill and field eating the rice crop 
in a blind thunderstorm; to the deeds of devils and foxes. 
Being a South China man, Yi Tao knew little of foxes but 
by hearsay, for foxes are Northern; and besides, any fox 
magician can pass unheeded in a crowd if his tail be carried 
well down inside his trousers leg and the slyness of the eye 
be moderately veiled. 

“Plenty man look allo same fox. You no can tell.”’ 

Devils, however, Tao knew more about, having per- 
sonally met a few. Not seven miles from his kitchen, in 
A.D. 1923, a devil disturbs one whole quarter of a town 
by making noises like a baby dog in the sky,,and these not 
only at night but by day, when the sun is shining. ‘‘Ai- 
yow-wa!”’ he says, and ‘‘Ai-yow-wow!”’ What he in- 
tends, we have not yet learned. Moreover, Tao knew.very 
well indeed the New York highbinder who murdered thirty 
or forty Chinamen, and died the other day in California of 
nothing but faces—faces of thirty or forty devils round his 
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We were discussing this world and the next, | 
of the partition between them, and the power 
in the land of the living. 4 
“‘Jixy lek the star by daytam, jixy lek so thi 
Here Yi Tao grew so mired in the bog of la! 
it is only fair to haul him out on a para 
Just as we can forget the stars by day, 
that they are still in the sky, not gone but 
can forget all things unseen, which nev 
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(Continued on Page 108) 


jidder brothers stood side by side, staring 
jut of the window at a couple on the tennis 
e front of the house. 

‘ak that a sister of ours—a pretty kid, in her 
et herself be vamped by a thing like that, it 
7 drive absolutely!’’ said Tom Tressidder, 
pion. 
useless bounder would cut his greasy locks 

little—not much—but still it would help. 

put young Dulcie completely off him and 

}» chimed Tim Tressidder, the local tennis 

‘ed to stare at the trim and dainty girl, their 
na deck chair raptly listening to the utter- 
the young gentleman whom the brothers 

| was giving impassioned vent. 
ning on with her iron shots quite decently,” 

il the cat found that thing in the woods and 
the home.”’ 

mes to that, she was working her way well 

‘bit of a noise at tennis,’’ claimed Tim, “until 

‘ted short circuit distracted her attention.” 

me scowled. 
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ay, Tim, d’ye think she’s really in—er—in 
” 

| brother flushed angrily. 
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{« at the way she runs this house. Clock- 
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rer. lilies.’ “** Vilies—Tall, Pale Lilies—the Golden:Rayed Lilies of Old Japan,’ Brayed the Ass, and Went On Reading”’ 


“*Well, why don’t you call a lily a lily?) And they aren’t 
untamed—they’retame. It’sall wrong. Bags of ’em round 
in the greenhouse as tame as—as—the tomatoes. And 
they aren’t brazen—they’re ordinary spotted flowers— 
tame ones. And their color scheme isn’t any ——’ 

“The bloke sighed, Tom, and looked weary. 

“*Color scream, not color scheme,’ he said. ‘I am 
conveying the jarring, brassy trumpetlike sound which the 
fierce colors of those blooms echo and reécho around them.’ 

““Weho—an’ reécho!’ I echoed a bit feebly, old chap, 
I'll admit. Dulcie laughed in that rotten, pitying sort of 
way she’s learned since she met the long-haired hound, and 
I pushed off. Couldn’t stick it.” 

Brother Tom Tressidder nodded. 

“T know—I know,” he agreed sympathetically. ‘Bill 
Laffan says she’s not fascinated so much by his infernal 
poetry as by his curly locks. Asa doctor, he ought to know. 
I was talking to him down at the clubhouse yesterday, and 
he said it was a scientific fact that no woman is proof 
against this golden curly hair worn longish. Sounds mad, 
don’t it? Old Bill thinks no end of Dulcie; fact, he’s in 
love with her himself, but he was saying that his style of 
looks is too rugged to beat this poetic bloke’s.”’ 

Tim agreed. 

“Yes. Bill’s as sound—as sound as steel; but he’s a bit 
roughhewn.”’ 

“Anyway, he says that, speaking as a doctor, nothing 
but the loss of Haremain’s hair will cure Dulcie of her in- 
fatuation.”’ 

“Loss of —— 

The brothers stared, struck by the same idea simultane- 
ously. 

“Well, but if that’s all, can’t we manage a little thing 
like that?”’ said Thomas. ‘‘I’d do worse than that to save 
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young Dulcie from that bounder. I tell you what—let’s 
drift down to the clubhouse and have a chat with Bill 
Laffan about it. If that’s true—why, what are we worry- 
ing about? Give me a pair of clippers and Haremain’s 
head between my knees, and I’d glory in the bally act!” 

The brothers, slightly cheered, sallied forth without 

delay. 
oa 

T WAS in the joint opinion of the Tressidder brothers a 

very grievous affliction that their pretty sister Dulcie 
should have fallen in love with a long-haired poet, and 
since she was the only sister they possessed it is not greatly 
to be wondered at that their chagrin was great, their ob- 
jections fierce and their denunciations extravagant. 

They were just beginning to feel that Dulcie would yet 
be a credit to the family—provided she practiced her fore- 
hand drive diligently and ceased not to study untiringly 
her iron shots—when the poet first crawled over their 
horizon and completely spoiled their entire outlook on life. 

At first they had not viewed the matter with any real 
concern, for they believed Dulcie to be a girl with some 
notion of the fitness of things. She had long ago proved to 
them that in the ordinary affairs of ordinary life she was as 
practical as she was pretty, for ever since the death of their 
parents, some two years before, she had run the house per- 
fectly and so economically that the income which each of 
the three had inherited proved to be considerably in excess 
of what—being people of simple tastes and single-minded 
ambitions—they needed. Tim Tressidder lived only for 
the day when he would burst into the tennis-championship 
class like a thunderbolt from the void; and Tom dreamed 
ever about, and labored incessantly to gain, just that extra 
bit of finish and skill which would put him high up on the 
rickety ladder of the amateur golf championship. Work 
never happened to occur 
to them. 

Both had looked for 
great things on the ten- 
nis court and golf course 
from Dulcie—and now 
she seemed to have com- 
mitted a species of hara- 
kiri by falling in love with 
a creature which wore its 
hair long and bushy, and 
sometimes kept itself 
warm with a velvet coat, 
and devised deliriums 
about brassy color 
screams and flowers with 
folded hands. 

What really made it so 
much more nauseating 
was the fact that this 
poetic person, Hamelyn 
Haremain, might in hap- 
pier circumstances have 
escaped being what he 
was and have done de- 
cently well for himself in 
other fields. 

The fellow seemed to 
have some money—the 
brothers had gathered 
that he was master of per- 
haps seven or eight hun- 
dred a year—and though 
by no means built on 
such a heftsome scale as 
the Tressidder brothers, 
he was neither precisely 
deformed nor half-witted. 
He was slightly over the 
average height and he 
was symmetrically built. 
Indeed, Dulcie had once 
claimed that he was quite 
strong and that he had 
proved it by the solution 
of some weight-lifting 
problem or other con- 
nected with her little 
twin-cylinder, air-cooled 
runabout—on the occa- 
sion when quite inadvert- 
ently she had driven into 
a pond down Dorking 
way. 

But this claim the 
brothers had derided with 
brotherly frankness. No 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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wild. The job was not entirely to Asia’s 

liking, despite the fact that it marked a 
distinct forward stride socially. Theretofore 
Asia had been persona grata with the Johnny 
Jazz Greater Carnival Exposition Shows; a mild, inoffen- 
sive and excessively dark gentleman who had attached 
himself to the colored organization in the earnest hope of 
occasional work and less occasional eatments. 

Of the former there had been a plenitude; of the latter 
not so much. But Asia traveled on and on with the carni- 
val against the day when a break in luck might precipitate 
him into the ranks of the regulars. In his blood ran the 
instinct of showmanship; he yearned for the spotlight of 
public approval. Yet, when it was thrust upon him at the 
opening of the carnival’s Nashville engagement much of 
his enthusiasm vanished. 

In the first place Asia considered himself constitutionally 
unfitted for the réle of wild man. He was by nature peace- 
ful, retiring, and very, very timid. The rabid cavortings 
and eerie shrieks of the wild man never appealed to him, 
and he stepped timorously into the difficult part. 

Nor was his distaste for this particular job engendered 
solely by temperament. Having traveled long with the 
show, and knowing therefore much of its internal politics, 
Asia Salmon realized that danger lurked in the vicinity of 
the wild man’s tent. Somehow he could not forget the 
terrible ferocity of his predecessor. 

There had been much that was mysterious in the sever- 
ance of Alley Tanner’s connection with the Jazz Carnival. 
Alley was a first-class, Al wild man, possessed of figure, 
activity and voice. His throaty call echoing down the 
midway, ‘‘Look o-o-out, folks! Ise wi-i-ild!’’ had never 
failed to strike terror to the shrinking soul of Asia. Some- 
how, even though he knew Alley intimately enough to have 
lost frequently his modest earnings to that gentleman via 
the route of the rattling cubes, he yet did not believe that 
Mr. Tanner’s wildness was entirely simulated. 

Too, Asia knew full well that the pompous and impres- 
sive Johnny Jazz was an excellent showman and one who 
appreciated to the ultimate degree the drawing power of 
Alley Tanner’s wild wildness. Therefore, when Asia awak- 
ened to the fact that Mr. Jazz had deliberately tricked Mr. 
Tanner and left that gentleman stranded and flat broke 
when the show slipped out of Memphis, he knew it was not 
at all unlikely that Alley would rise up in his wrath, wild 
somebody out of the price of a railroad ticket and give hot 
pursuit. 

The prospect was not alluring, and Asia voiced weak 
protest to the insistent Mr. Jazz. 

“Shuh, Mr. Jazz, you know I ain’t fitten fo’ no wil’-man 
job.” 

“Who says you ain’t?”’ 

“Well—is I?” 

“Co’se you is. All you got to do is wear them sheep 
pants an’ woolen vest of Brother Tanner’s an’ screech 
aroun’ a little.” 
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Asia shook his head slowly. ‘‘Nossuh. Folks ec’n look 
at me an’ see IJ ain’t wil’.”’ 

_ “You is crazy in the haid, Asia. Does people see them 
coschume an’ those paint, they ain’t gwine ast no ques- 
tions.” 

“B-b-but I looks so modest.” 

“Tha’s gwine he’p you be wil’. If a bad-lookin’ feller 
like Alley Tanner commences wildin’ up an’ down his cage 
they ain’t nothin’ unusual in it. But does a po’ li’l’ half- 
baked, dried-out, knock-kneed, no-’count shrimp like you 
commence screechin’ an’ jumpin’ roun’ an’ eatin’ raw meat 
an’ such—they is gwine think things.” 

“T dunno ——” 

“You gits twelve dollars a week an’ cakes.” 

“T know, Mistuh Jazz; I know. Tha’s a heap of money 
an’ I likes the job fine—on’y I kind of wish you di’n’t want 
yo’ wil’ man to be so terrible wil’.”’ 

Mr. Jazz shrugged his elegantly tailored shoulders. 
“You e’n take it or leave it, Asia. But does you turn it 
down I ain’t gwine have you hangin’ roun’ with us no mo’.”’ 

Mr. Salmon’s lower jaw drooped mournfully. ‘Aw, 
Mistuh Jazz ——”’ 

“You hearn me.” 

Asia thought the matter over. Instinct warned that he 
was about to become engulfed in a maelstrom of trouble. 
“*S’posin’ Alley Tanner should foller us?”’ 

“Well, what of it?” 

““Mistuh Tanner is real wil’; he wasn’t no faker like I.” 

“Shuh!’? An unholy light gleamed in the managerial 
eye. ‘Alley ain’t got a dime. He coul’n’t foller nobody 
nowhere no time.” 

“Yeh; mebbe so. Buts’pose he did? What you reckon 
he would do to the feller which was wildin’ in his place?”’ 

“ Nothin’ !’’— explosively. 

“Alley never did like me,” explained Asia doubtfully. 
“Two or th’ee times he useter say he reckoned mebbe I 
was cravin’ his job.” 

“He was kiddin’ you.” 

“Tha’s what you says, Mistuh Jazz; tha’s what you 
says. An’ mebbe you is right. An’ then again mebbe 
you ain’t! But if you ain’t I is the feller which is runnin’ 
the risk of gittin’ deaded—an’ deadness ain’t the fondest 
thing I is of.” 

Johnny Jazz lighted a flagrant cigar. 
teen minutes to decide.” 

“Fifteen minutes. Oh, my gosh! Say, Mistuh Jazz, is 
you willin’ to answer me one question?” 

“What ’tis it?”’ , 

“How come Alley Tanner to leave the show so sudden?”’ 

Beneath his coat of racial tan Mr. Johnny Jazz flushed 
a purplish lavender. There was much about that trans- 
action which was embarrassing, and Mr. Jazz had no mind 
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time. I wishes him luck in Memphis an’ 
not with us. An’ I asts you fo’ yo’ final a 
take his job or don’t you?” 
“H’m! Alley Tanner is awful wil’.” 
“Ain’t! Never was!” : 
“But he would be was he to meet up 
his job.” ; : 
“‘Ain’t never gwine catch you.” { 
“You says. But you ain’t runnin’ no 
“What you reckon Ise payin’ you twel 
cash money fo’? When wil’ men gits : 
much use.”’ 
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(7 was becoming too genuinely wild. 
a trifling matter of finance. For several 
ziad been a staunch advocate of thrift 
lves and to that end had inaugurated an 
3 bank. Each week, by agreement, he 
\ious pay envelopes a modest stipend, for 
treceipt was given. And quite recently 
4 come to realize that Alley Tanner’s re- 
ig very nearly eight hundred dollars. 
liscovery brought no surge of exaltation 
(14; it seemed a personal affront—and an 
}:— that one of his most humble employes 
yaent cause him serious cash embarrass- 
‘rally the thought.occurred to him that if 


Mr. Johnny Jazz Proctaimed Unanimously That Asia Salmon Bade Fair to Become One of the Wildest Men in Captivity 


““wWhat You Reckon Ise Payin’ You Twelve Dollars a Week Cash Money Fo’?”’ 


if, at some later date, Mr. Tanner should maintain he had 
been informed the hour of departure was three A.M.—that 
if Mr. Tanner said that, he was wrong, because Mr. Jazz 
would then remember most positively that he had told the 
wild man that the show would depart Memphis promptly 
at two o’clock. And depart at two o’clock is what the 
show did—sans Mr. Tanner’s professional truculence. 

Johnny Jazz was not materially worried apout his ex- 
wild man. His route had been radically changed; the task 
of discovering their whereabouts would not be an easy one. 
But should Mr. Tanner succeed in trailing them, Mr. Jazz 
planned to greet him with a smug and genial smile, offer 
him his old job and, on demand and presentation of the 
deposit certificates, duly pay over to Alley the eight 
hundred dollars. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Jazz’s scheme was even more 
Machiavellian than that. Cornered, he boldly intended to 
let. the prodigal savage understand that the whole thing 
had been a deep dark plot hatched against him in the brain 
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of Mr. Asia Salmon, the present incumbent. 
Johnny figured wisely; he knew that a per- 
son of Mr. Tanner’s type would demand 
action—immediate and forceful action—and 
Johnny considered it a genuine pleasure to 
divert that rancor to the inoffensive Asia 
Salmon. 

After all, he was paying Asia all of twelve 
dollars a week, with cakes, and he figured 
that one should run some small risk in return 
for that handsome remuneration. 

Wherefore, Mr. Jazz sauntered out on 
the midway that afternoon as the first-day 
crowds commenced tostragglein. Mr. Jazz’s 
soul was pervaded with a sensation of utter 
beatitude. The assemblage, though not large, 
was promising. Lottery wheels glittered in 
the sun, concessionaires arranged their wares, 
side-show performers slipped about in the 
rear of the tents preparatory to the first after- 
noon performances, and the colored minstrel 
men corked their faces in deference to custom. 

The strident voice of a ballyhoo beat upon 
the eardrums of Mr. Jazz: “‘Ri-i-ight this 
way, brethren an’ sister’n, to see the wildest 
wil’ man which ever wilded in the jungle 
heart of darkest Africa where they has dark- 
ness as is dark. He eats rhinoceros steak fo’ 
breakfas’, elephant tushes fo’ dinner, an’soup 
fo’ supper—soup, gemmun an’ ladies, with 
pythoons fo’ noodles. He has chewed up mo’ 
than a dozen folks since he has been with 
this carnival, but we has got him chained 
proper. His trainer is jus’ feedin’ him a bowl 
of warm blood, an’ as soon as he finishes that 
you is gwine heah him screech.” 

Within the tent the very much stage-frightened Asia 
Salmon took hiscue. He threw back his ferociously made-up 
face, puckered his lips and emitted what he fondly fancied 
was a terrific African screech. The tones came with diffi- 
culty; the tremolo effect was nasal and startling. The dusky 
gentleman who posed as his trainer prodded him decisively. 

“Make it wil’, Asia; make it wil’!’’ 

Under the inspiration of the not too gentle prod Mr. 
Salmon found his task easier. There was pained surprise in 
the shriek which rent the atmosphere, and the crowd out- 
side the tent shivered deliciously. The ballyhoo enthused, 
and once again the prodding occurred within the tent. 

“Yeeeeeooooow!”’ wailed the wild man. Then—‘‘ Hey, 
you; leave off of that! I don’t need no poker to make me 
wil’!”’ 

“A’ right.”’ The trainer was willing to compromise. 
“Keep on yellin’ thataway. An’ dance!” 

Mr. Johnny Jazz shilled by the gatekeeper with the in- 
terested crowd. The amazingly grotesque wild man was 
shrieking and 
screaming around 
the place at ten 
cents per scream. 
And there was no 
denying the fact 
that in the cos- 
tume of the late 
Alley Tanner, Mr. 
Salmon presented 
a terrible appear- 
ance. The wrist- 
lets and anklets 
rattled and _ slat- 
tered about on his 
skinny arms and 
legs, the vest and 
skirt fitted him 
about six weeks 
too late, and, to 
add to the general 
horror of theeffect, 
the make-up man 
had done himself 
proud. 

Mr. Jazzstrolled 
contentedly away 
and laterin theday 
chuckled with sat- 
isfaction with each 
new outbreak of 
wildness from the 
tent of the Cap- 
tured Fiend of 
Darkest Africa; 
Drinks Blood and 
Eats Folks. 

As for the new 
wild man, he liked 
his task better and 
better as the day 

(Continued on 
Page 115) 


Coming —a Shipload of Immigrants Arriving From Danzig, 


Seeking Fortunes in America 


N THE main, this article is a report. It is 

| the product of more than two years’ study 
and observation of the changed conditions 

of Europe as they bear on the problem of Amer- 
ican immigration. I set out in quest of the facts. 
the facts that I propose to offer. 

My purpose is to furnish the data necessary to answer 
a parcel of vital questions. They are not questions which I 
have raised. Therefore, I do not feel called upon to provide 
asolution. Three years ago, when I started abroad, Amer- 
icans of all classes and all interests were pondering them. 
They are still asking them today. It has merely seemed to 
me that it might prove helpful to secure the raw materials 
from which an intelligent answer might be extracted. 

These are the questions: Assuming that the war and its 
sequel have altered the circumstances of life in many places 
in Europe, what is the effect likely to be on emigration to 
the United States? Will more aliens seek our shores than 
before 1914, or fewer? What will be the quality of the new 
immigrants? From what countries will most of them come, 
and from what strata of society? What sort of picture of 
America—what prepossessions and preconceptions—will 
they bring with them? Or, in other words, what will they 
expect of us? And what contributions to American life 
and civilization may we expect of them? 


[this 


The Handicap of Memory 


OOKING into my note bag I discover with a good deal 
of perplexity that my stock is of the most confusing 
variety. There is a little bit of everything—facts political 
and religious, facts economic and social, and then a few 
more facts for which no descriptive tag is available offhand. 
Also—and more distressing than all the rest—I observe 
that I have brought away some conclusions, in spite of all 
my efforts to keep 
off that tack. In- 
terpretations, I 
kept telling my- 
self all the time, 
was not what I 
was hired for. Yet 
it looks asif Ihave 
not entirely suc- 
ceeded in escaping 
them. In one very 
important direc- 
tion, I suppose, I 
was seriously dis- 
qualified for the 
enterprise—I did 
not start out with 
a clean slate. I 
had my memories. 
I had been in most 
of these home- 
lands of the im- 
migrant before, 
and. willy-nilly 
comparisons kept 
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Thousands of Poles Waiting Outside the U. S. 
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Marcus fli Ravage 


intruding themselves into the proceedings. I caught my- 
self repeatedly looking with one eye at what was in front 
of me, and with the other at the past. Maybe you think 
that was not altogether a disadvantage. I can assure you 
it was an irritating handicap. I wished devoutly more than 
once that Europe were to me just so much virgin soil and 
everything that happened there a strange and exciting 
novelty. The eternal temptation to look backward and 
forward by turns complicated my job enormously. 

I naturally believe that I am right about my conclu- 
sions. Still, I have no difficulty imagining someone else, 
equally as wise asI am, arriving by the same route at pre- 
cisely contrary ones—that is to say, I do not for an instant 
believe that my view of the scenery is the one inescapable 
view. I am too much alive to the immensity of the propo- 
sition to go around with any such notion as that I have 
laid hold of the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. The movement of great masses of people from one 
continent to another is no matter for rules of thumb. It is 
a skein of many strands, and the man is not alive who has 
them all in his hand. Therefore, I modestly disavow right 
here at the start any and all pretensions to infallibility. 

Properly speaking, it is, as a matter of fact, not con- 
clusions at all that I have brought home. I have simply 
observed certain tendencies. By your leave I would ask 
you to go back and put several heavy black lines under 
that word ‘‘tendencies,”’ for emphasis. 

To be quite frank, even these tendencies have not, as 
far as I am aware, yet translated themselves into the 
records at Ellis Island. That may prove a number of 
things. None the less, I know some good reasons why they 
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Passport Bureau at Warsaw 


And Going—a Throng of Immigrants Returning to Their Hometand, Ca 
With Them an Average of $3000 Each \ 


should not have—reasons which Is} 
divulge. What is more, they—the 
may not become apparent for a 
while to come, without in the le 
my interpretation. But then again, my re 
data may very well be askew, and the drift w 
pate may never come to the surface at all. 
greatly surprise me. 


War Effects on Immigratio 


HE tendencies I have in mind, if the 
fairly simple. I am going to begin en 
ting them down before I go much further, 
out of the way, the field will be left clear 
things. This is how the situation looks 
The total effect of the war and the 
such a nature as to aggravate the causes 
it is fairly predictable that more Europe 
be seeking these shores. But—yes, th 
though the vast struggle has profoundly 
a whole, it has resulted in the betterment 
certain large sections of the population. ’ 
often before, the quality of the newcomer 
same as formerly. It will be markedly bette 
say, it will be better if you are more interested 
of America than in her immediate industrial 
see in the immigrant a potential junior pa 
civilization and not simply a man of all work 
To be more explicit: The elements from wl 
latterly drew the greater part of her erude lak 
better off in their own homes than they ever” 
whole history. Hence their incentive to 
ened. On the other hand, those countrie 
quarter of a century or more have sent: 


Itocks to dig over the 
the old mansion at 
The family who 
1d Baron Stiegel’s old 
that their landscape is 
‘ted with trespassing 
ching and snatching 
| the pre-Revolutionary 
ie first short-used and 
{2d Stiegel works. In- 
>to be very determined 
jneim, where most of the 
‘us made, for there the 
3 house is covered by 
1.ded earth, and asteam 
| shovel would 
/ be a fitting 
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Some Very Rare Plates. From Left to Right—States 
Cup Plate, Made in Boston, 26 Stars for States. Nurs« 
ery Rhymes. Presentation, Sandwich Cup Plate, 
Made for Prince of Wales, 1860. Thistle, Typically 
Lacelike. The Constitution, Sandwich’s Best 


“‘Harly American glass,’’ and a cold wet 
blanket it is! But even the Metropol- 
itan Museum so labels case after case 
of its diversified and interesting spec- 
imens, in a spirit of extreme caution, 
rather than risk an opinion on the 
what and where of old glass. 

Meanwhile the army of 
glass collectors grows. They 
all want to eat off antiques 
and peer through old-glass 
collections hived in window 
cabinets, and go in search 
of more. 

Looking over the whole 
story of old American glass, 


his broad milk 
bowls, his hollow 
glass balls, fitted 
and made to keep 
the flies out of jug 
and glass, known 
and seized on 
sight by the 
American col- 
lector. Wistar- 
burg made glass 
in colors and 
other forms; but 
it is these utili- 
tarian, homely 
formsthat I came 
to know years 
ago at Bristol 
and Burlington 
on the Delaware. 


These have always been collectors’ tramping grounds, for, 


curiously, collectors travel by paths. 


There is a trail 


through Gettysburg, York, Lancaster County, the Schuyl- 
kill towns, digressions and byways to Wilmington, Chris- 


tiana, Baltimore and Alexandria. 
In New England the collectors’ 
routes are as marked as the old 
Bay Path. They are worn shabby 
by hard traveling. It’s Mrs. This 
and Mrs. That, old Dan here and 
the packet boat 
there, and it is a 
religious rite for 
every collector to 
visit each annu- 
ally and get along 
with letters in be- 
tween. 

The collector 
worships harder 


implement. one sees it was necessity another dweller in 

But it has that brought about its man- a glass house—a 

been done! It ufacture. The colonists were man of more en- 

has beendone! The Booz Bottle of 1840 here. Solid shutters and thusiasm of his eat wintihe 
What do oiled paper, horn and im- own in both per- tan 

they find? Identifying colors and ported glass were irksome to rely on, and they son and product. 


This man was William Stiegel, who was making 
iron successfully at a place called Elizabeth 
Furnace, in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
His quiet Mennonite neighbors, overcome by his 
dash and style, his way of doing things, called 
him baronand thought ‘‘von”’ lurked between 
Wilhelm and Stiegel. Common enough were con- 
temporaneous titles of this sort. King Hooper 
lived north of Boston, King Carter lived on the 
James River, King Henderson owned seven 
miles on the Lancaster Pike. We have majors 
and generals of this kind in our own day. 


fragments that characterize—a 
potpourri that is a literal pot- 
pouring from the old glass retorts. 
These, thereby, iden- 
tify the finds of jugs 
and decanters and 
plates and sugar 
bowls; the deep blues, 
Lt the amethysts, the 
(tg 
17 ambers, smoky and 
| clear, the greens and 
ich digging and delving in half 


clamored for American-made windows, for bot- 
tles and jugs and table furnishings. Even the 
pitiful, failing Jamestown settlement tried its 
hand with a bead and glass works. 
The letters of early governors and 
such Colonial agents as Franklin 
boasted of glass going to be made or 
already tried. 

Caspar Wistar, of Philadelphia, 
styled a Palatine in the New Jersey 
records, in the 1730’s decided to 
make glass. Witha basis of Holland- 


Indian Queen 


|v ardent collectors have served 
 hings made there—the three- 
\e ribbed, the tear stems, the 
the methods of early manu- 


facture so necessary 
to know with confi- 
dence before it is 
safe sailing to say, 
SOlters: Wis tar 
glass,’’ which was 
made before the 
Revolution in 
Southern New Jer- 
sey; “It is Stie- 
gel,’’ which places 
it in Pennsylvania 
just before the 
Revolution; “Itis 
Stoddard,”’ which 
is a name now 
much used for 
glass blown in a 
three-part mold 
made in Cheshire 
County, New 
Hampshire; ‘‘Itis 
Sandwich,”’ which 
places it on Cape 
Cod. Without the 
identifications by 
the old-glass au- 
gurs, we should all 
be using that 
blanket phrase 


Clock 


skilled workers, he began in Salem County, 
New Jersey, where sand and wood for fuel were 
plentiful and where the broad inland waters of 
the Delaware offered transportation. It takes 
money to start glassmaking and he had it, and his son after 
him, acquiring four thousand acres of land and setting at 
glassmaking in earnest. His greeny glass, blown and 
whirled without molds, make his fat-bowled cream jugs, 


Blue-Green and Opatescent Sandwich Candlesticks, 1860. 
At Left and Right—A Pair of Very Rare Dolphins in 
“Vaseline’’ Color, 1840 


Baron Stiegel had a castle on a hill. The foundations are 
still there. His walls were hung with tapestry, albeit a bit 
improvised as we now see them hanging upstairs over a 
little Pennsylvania Dutch dry-goods shop. But more than 


coaches and: out- 
riders, private 
chapels and welcom- 
ing salvos of five 
cannon—he made 
between 1768 and 
1774 the most 
beautiful Amer- 
ican product then 
made or ever 
made, so glass- 
collecting enthu- 
siasm will tell 
you—his famous 
Stiegel glass. 

In 1769, in the 
seething days be- 
fore the Rev- 
olution, the 
merchants of Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, 
and later New 
York and Salem, 
made a nonim- 
porting agreement 
as to tea and glass. 
This was Stiegel’s 
opportunity. 

(Continued on 
Page 92) 


ONVERSATION in the 
C men’s lounge of the Apple- 

tree Golf Club was always 
fragmentary, generally tech- 
nical, sometimes acrimonious, 
but never devoid of a maximum 
of human nature. Someancient 
gentleman who spoke Latin ha- 
bitually—which, if recollections 
of our school days come to us accurately, was something of 
a chore—once remarked, ‘‘In vino veritas.” Golf had not 
been invented then, with the possible exception of the 
nineteenth hole, or he would have constructed his im- 
perishable phrase differently. Since the first Scottish shep- 
herd took to knocking wee pebbles into holes with his 
crook the word “‘golf’’ has rightly supplanted the classic 
wine. Also a class of beings has appeared who are shrewder 
judges of character than the cashier of any bank or the 
employment superintendent of a department store. These 
gifted beings are called caddies. 

It was the luncheon hour of a Saturday at the Appletree, 
and, digesting their meals over pipes and cigarettes, a 
hantle—which is a fine Scotch word, and therefore 
rightly introduced—of members sat about the room. 
There was McWhinney, chairman of the handicap com- 
mittee, a soured man. Across from him sat Old Man 
Arkwright, whose hole in one, made by grace of God and 
the fortuitous aid of a rail fence, had rendered him a pest 
these twenty years. Martin Tombes, czar of the greens 
committee, sat grimly awaiting attack. Now and again his 
dour glance rested upon Absalom Parker, who counted 
that week lost during which he reported no member for 
driving into him or failing to let him through. Weevil and 
Wills were at the table with McWhinney, and seven or 
eight other members described to each other extenuating 
circumstances, misfortunes, inefficient caddies, and how 
they played at Great Neck last week. 

As stated, the conversation came in fragments. Tombes 
suddenly lifted his voice. 

** Anybody’d think to hear you bellow,” he said, ‘‘that 
the greens committee sneaked out nights and frosted the 
greens with worm casts.” 

At the next table Wills discoursed to a new member. 

*‘T can take you out and stop that slice in ten minutes. 
Simplest thing in the world. Uh-huh. Turn your left hand 
over on the club and advance your left foot.” 

“What I want to know,” interrupted Weevil, “is how 
you expect a man to play golf on these greens. Now my 
pitch to the green is my best shot. My game’s built on it. 
But you can’t pitch to a marble-topped table. I can put 
as much backspin on a shot as any man in the club, but 
what good’s backspin when you can’t make a dent in the 
green with a pick?” 

* Water, that’s what we need,” said Old Man Arkwright. 
“Not half enough water. Every green ought to be watered 
from sundown to sunup.” 
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Mr.Flagg Turned to 
the Room. “‘Boys,’’ 
He Said, ‘‘These 
are the Misters 
Nobb, Members’’ 


““You’re crazy,’ said McWhinney. ‘Day 
watering is the thing. Kills out clover.” 

“Yes, and the sun shines on the water and 
turns it into a burning glass and bang goes 
your grass. The last bulletin of the United 
States Greens Committee said ——” 

“What I want to know is if something can’t 
be done about women playing here Saturday 
and Sunday. Say, a couple of ’em got ahead 
of me this morning and knitted between shots 
and swapped recipes while they were looking 
for lost balls.” 

“I’m going to quit reading articles in golf 
magazines. Ruinmygame. Foolideas. Read 
one last night. Said you have to pinch your putter with 
your right thumb and forefinger. Pinch it! Couldn’t get 
the notion out of my head for eighteen holes. Put dents 
in my shaft and over-putted every hole a dozen feet.”’ 

“‘T never do get a good caddie, no matter how early I 
come. There’s members of this club always has good 
caddies.” 

From these few fragments it will be seen that golf is not 
a game which moves its devotees to lavish praise upon any- 
thing. It turns every man into an adverse critic, and is 
undoubtedly the source of the late alarming increase in 
both volume and quality of profanity. Once upon a time 
a golfer could drown his disgruntlement at the nineteenth 
hole. Now he has no recourse but the higher and more ar- 
tistic realms of blistering invective. 

Suddenly Old Man Arkwright leaped to his feet and 
rushed to the window, where he stood bristling like some 
outraged Skye terrier. He snorted so violently that his 
whiskers quivered before the blast, and he pointed a 
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stern, uncomprom 
toward the first te 

“What,” he den 
ligerently—‘“ what 
ing blue blazes is ' 

The habitués sur 
the great bow wit 


overlooks — 
ehe 
( 


there they 
which seem 


“Sweet Sarah!” 
“Hey, is there a governor ¢ 
Who let them in?” | 
“Tt’s that pie,” said W 
would do something to me 
fellows see what I see?” _ 
The first magnet which 
that first tee was a gigan 
plum-colored livery. He wa 
der six feet two, and from ¢ 
might have stepped from the 
ful French fashion magazil 
and impassive as to feature 
over his broad shoulders h 
bags. These bags were nots 
being what the milder might. term distin 
in character. They were constructed of a 
material which omitted few of the more’ 
colors, and their trimming was of glitt 
polished silver. 
“Look!” gasped McWhinney, as 2 
speaks when all he holds near and deal 
been held up. to insult and derision. — 
The eyes of the members swung re- 
luetantly from this extraordinary cad-— 
die to those for whom he carried. Each — 
and every member 
blinked and. kept brief 
silence for fear of be- 
traying a defect in his 
vision. For,every 
member saw two of it! 
“Look here, par- 
son,’”’ said Tombes to 


d the parson, “‘unless my mind has become 
Le are two.” 

two, indeed—two persons obviously in- 
nasculine. To describe one of them was to 
her, and, as Tim Freer said later, vice versa. 
were what might be termed dainty. If you 
height of either of them at two inches above 
vould have been giving him a generous bene- 
it. Otherwise they seemed fragile, delicate 
| And it looked like a man dressing before a 
Man Arkwright, who took occasion to ex- 
jinutely at his earliest convenience, declared 
identical to and including a faint freckle on 
}y wore knickerbockers and coats which were 
ider than they were to gray. Their golf hose 
avender. The caps were made of the same 
J othes. Neckties and handkerchiefs matched, 
> kid gloves! There was the crowning ig- 
ii gloves! Old Man Arkwright was furious. 
| he said in his ancient, quavering voice, ‘‘this 
1g-whangled limit! Who give some clothin’ 
io use this here golf club for an advertisin’ 
| glared at Martin Tombes. 
jembers,” said Tombes wearily. 
of what—the Seven Sutherland Sisters?” 
jof this club. They’re golfers. Plain, ain’t 
Nuits on, ain’t they? Those things in the bags 


) got a name apiece, or do they both answer 


nd name is Nobb. Uh-huh. N-o-b-b. Like 
;-hand one there goes by the front name of 
the right-hand one claims to be called 


id Old Man Arkwright. 

know which is which?”’ 

aid Tombes, “‘but that don’t make any dif- 
“re interchangeable parts.” 

ay goin’ to brutally assault them nice white 
¢#them rude clubs, or be they goin’ to roll ’em 
lets?”” Old Man Arkwright demanded. 

, like the by-laws demand the membership 
j ll,” said Perry Flagg, “‘and they helped each 
ney were proficient golfers. Those were their 
ut they kind of divided ’em betwixt them- 
jme took a hand with a couple of words, and 
come in, andsoon. Like this: First Parsifal 
| 

/—’ says he. 

ricient ——’ says Galahad. 


} 
| 


“ee 


golfers,’ says Parsifal.”’ 

“And you let ’em in?”? demanded MceWhinney. 

“We did,” said Flagg. 

“Wait,’’ said Tim Freer, who had been outside and re- 
turned, “until you lick up an eyeful of their equipage. It 
ain’t a car. It’s an equipage. It’s standin’ outside.” 

The lounge emptied itself while the members went to 
regard the new outrage to their dignity. The vehicle was 
undoubtedly an automobile, and equally undoubtedly it 
never had been fabricated in America. Generically it was a 
limousine, but its body had been designed by a person with 
playful fancy. Its paint work was a delicate mauve. In- 
side was a cut-glass vase containing flowers. There was 
upholstery—but, and, or furthermore, there was a foot- 
man! He sat on the seat beside the chauffeur’s, bolt up- 
right, arms folded, motionless. 

“Bet he’s a dummy,”’ said Wills. 

“Nope,” said Arkwright, “I just seen him wink.”’ 

“You never!”’ said Weevil, and 
forthwith he strode across and prodded 
the footman in the ribs. 

The footman did not turn his head, 
nor did his eyes waver from a steady 
stare at some imaginary point straight 
in front of him; but his lips moved. 

‘Be aisy,”’ he said, “or Oi’ll clamber 
off of here and bust ye one.” 

“‘He’s alive,’ said Mr. Weevil. 


II 


OR a couple of weeks the member- 
ship of the Appletree watched Gala- 
had and Parsifal with more than the 
ordinary scrutiny bestowed upon a new 
member. During that period—and the 


At the End of the First Nine the 
NobbsHad Madea Medal Score 
of Thirty:Six, Which is Even 
Fours, and Waddy Had Donea 
Forty:Five. He Was Six Down 
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young men played a conscientious eighteen holes every 
day—they spoke to no one and nobody spoke to them. 
They arrived at the same instant each day, bringing their 
clubs with them in the limousine. They made no use of 
the locker house and their sole reported conversation was 
with the caddie master. Each day they approached his 
window, and Parsifal—or was it Galahad?—would say: 
“We wish 2, 
== two caddies,” the other would finish. 
Whereupon, chaperoned by their enormous chauffeur, 
they would go about the business of golfing in a serious and 
highly persistent manner. Nobody took pains to watch 
them play or to report upon their game. The kid gloves 
were to blame for that. It was unnecessary. The Apple- 
tree Club knew what kind of game they took out to air. 
However, at the end of two weeks they broke their 
schedule. Instead of appearing in the afternoon of a 
Saturday, they presented themselves at nine o’clock in the 
morning. Before noon they reached the 
eighteenth hole and then presented them- 
selves at the grill for luncheon. There was a 
stir as they entered, and every ear was cocked 
for possible conversation between the twins— 
for twins the club had voted them to be. 
“Ah, waitah ——”’ said Parsifal. 
“___ wewish,” said Galahad, after study- 
ing the menu, “‘something less robust ——”’ 
“*_____ and—ah, more dainty ——”’ 
—— than the items appearing on this 


“cc 


: eard,”’ Galahad concluded. 


“Why not try one of them steaks 
with O’Brien potaters?’’ suggested the 
friendly waiter. 

Parsifal looked at Galahad and Gala- 
had looked at Parsifal. The other 
diners were willing to make affidavit 
they shuddered. 

“T think a cup custard —— 

i and some exceed- 
a ingly thin toast would be 
& more ——” 
> (Continued on Page 84) 
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Primo de Rivera Leaving the Royal Palace, September 15th, After an Interview 
With the King — Accepted as Dictator of the Country 


By i. Britten Austin 


September days when every Spanish news- 

paper flared the word “‘revolucién”’ across its 
headline was—if he was human—disappointed to 
see nothing in the landscape to feed his quickened and 
hungry sense of thrilling event. 

On the vast granitic uplands—treeless and their greens 
burnt to yellow under the crystalline blue of the sky—over 
which the train rolls hour after hour the solitary primitive- 
looking herdsmen stood as they have stood for centuries, 
watching their patiently diligent goats spread wide in the 
search for sustenance. Along those deep-rutted roads 
lower down, which pass from infinity to infinity through a 
boundless corn land, now bare of even the stubble of the 
harvest, the bullock carts invented by the skin-clad Celt- 
Iberians rumbled and creaked painfully behind their 
ruminative slowly plodding teams. 


[se traveler arriving in Spain in those mid- 


Sunday Bull Fights 


HE widely distanced villages seemed lost in their squalor, 

the only mental activity of their inhabitants that of 
dull interest in the presumably yet-novel phenomenon of 
the passing train. On the railway stations, indeed, were a 
sprinkling of unkempt khaki-clad soldiers and a couple of 
smart Guardias Civiles, 
military and alert as they 
paced side by side up and 
down the platform—but 
that, too, wasasusual. On 
that first Sunday after the 
revolution every Plaza de 
Toros in Spain was filled 
with an immense high- 
banked circle of closely 
packed enthusiasts, yelling 
with delight at the perilous 
agile cloak play of the tin- 
seled gladiators pursued one 
after the other by the in- 
furiated bull; uttering a 
deep-throated savage 
“Ah!” of shuddering exul- 
tation in the dreadful shock 
that flings a horse disem- 
boweled upon the sand and 
an iron-plated picador, to 
the risk of his neck, against 
the barrier; laughing at the 
repeatedly frustrated efforts 
of the banderilleros to plant 
their pairs of gayly colored 
darts in the neck of the 
charging beast; hushed in 
that moment of tense sus- 
pense when, his fluttering 
red muleta still at last, his 
solitary flirt with death 
finished, the espada stands 
with outstretched sword for 
the final thrust. For those 
many thousands—and in 
the bull ring still, if any- 
where, focuses itself the 


The Spanish Dictator 
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essential soul of Spain—their motto was that cynical shout 
of the old Roman mob, ‘‘Panem et circenses’’—and let 
who will govern! 

Only upon his arrival in Madrid might the traveler have 
noticed a symptom of some significance. The better-class 
hotels, he would have remarked, were strangely empty; 
whereas similar hotels in the north of Spain were distinctly 
full, and those nearest to the east and west passages of the 
Pyrenees were even crowded. And thena whisper froma dis- 
creet head waiter might have enlightened him. The politicos 
and the well-to-do were feeling themselves more comfort- 
able near the frontier. One could not yet be quite sure 

Elsewhere—in Madrid or anywhere else—there was 
absolutely no sign of the startlingly sudden political con- 
vulsion which in a few hours had annihilated the constitu- 
tional institutions of Spain and deprived the Spanish 
people of every vestige of their political rights. In the 
brightly lit streets which concenter upon the Puerta del 
Sol, ablaze all round with in-and-out-flashing sky signs, 
that people moved, chattering and laughing as was its 
wont, in throngs that the whip-cracking cocheros and the 
raucously hooting motor 
cars could only penetrate 
at a pace reduced to the 
minimum. The newspaper 
boys rushed as usual to and 
fro with their bundles still 
damp from the press. The 
open-fronted cafés were 
crowded in every seat. The 
theaters illumined to the 
extreme of possibility the 
gaudy posters framing their 
doorways. The languid- 
looking policemen idly 
watched the inflowing 
stream of spectators or 
stopped to chat amicably 
with one of the crouching 
beggars in his or her tradi- 
tional seat. 

Yet—though the most 
astute would have failed to 
guess it—the city, like the 
rest of the country, was— 
and is at the moment this 
article is written—under 
martial law. On pain of 
death, the congregating of 
crowds is forbidden. Your 
domicile may be searched 
without warrant. You 
yourself may be arrested on 
any pretext, or none at all, 
and kept in prison indef- 
initely. You may be sum- 
marily judged and shot out 
of hand by a court-martial 
if you are caught with arms 
in your possession or show 


Ex:Premier Athucemas Leaving the Royal Palace, September 14th, Aftein 
Interview With the King —His Resignation Was Accepted * 


any disposition to express by vidlencel 
approval of the new régime. Vague te) 
over the heads of newspaper editors who 

a moment forget an extreme and tactful 

But none of these awful things happen or have} 
True, the journal you buy from the breathless } 
boy bears the words ‘‘This number has been ¢ 
the military censorship’? prominently across) 
But in the length and breadth of Spain then 
nothing but a blissful and almost unconcerned ji 
in the first three weeks of the revolution the onl} 
lose their lives as a consequence of their relation} 
government were two criminals executed for rc) 
murder at Tarrasa, near Barcelona; and even ti 
an enormous sensation. It is not usual in Spain 

to be killed—legally. Formed bodies of soatt 
spicuous by their absence. This may bea al 
lution—it certainly is—but the fact is not advei 


The Taxpayer’s Strike 


ET it is a revolution which—unless the t! 
should arrest it in midcareer—is the most dra\ 
struction of a European state that our generatio! 
It is more drastic in its intentions and in its firs 
than the Fascist revolution in Italy. If it succe! 
military group of which General Primo de Ri 
autocrat manages to establish itself in perma! 
trol—and that it envisages such permanent | 
shown by the phrase in the dictator’s original | 
tion, when, promising in due course a new civil gt! 
drawn from men outside the old political part) 
marks that that government will be “under 0) 
tion’’—if, in control, it carries through its pl 
pressed purposes, then Spain will be transformet 
to bottom. It will be a new Spain, a Spain reaw 
a more intense national life, purified of the tox: 
dered by a long period of internal corruption, it 
placed on a sound basis, its bureaucracy prun 
strictly essential and its administration galvani 
prompt efficiency, its production immensely inte 
military forces for the first time in centuries ¢ 
measuring themselves if necessary with those 
European nations. Such a Spain will step auto 
once more into the rank of first-class powers. T 
ideal. And, incidentally, it presupposes in th 
who have undertaken this colossal task a talent, 
for administration which nothing in the recent 
record of the Spanish Army would invite one ti 
But they certainly are not lacking in activity 
ness. Every day since the coup d’état which put 
in command—and this article is written three 
that date—a drumfire of new and startin 
explosive decrees, bewildering in their multitud 
variety of their incidence, has beaten upon the tt 
institutions of Spain. It is, so far, a drumfire! 
demolition. Not yet has come the advance for ¥ 
presumably the preparation. | 
When, on the fifteenth of September, Gener 
Primo de Rivera left the royal palace in Mad d, 
not nominated, by the King—it must never be lt 
mind that he nominated himself —as the ommlp™ 
of whatever government he cared to create; hev 
by a situation at once complex and formidable. 
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tjace, and perhaps most urgently impor- 
al finances presented a deficit of about 
yesetas. This deficit had been some- 
‘om its predecessor of the previous year, 
vigorously enforced taxation; but not 
ssive for a country in the economic posi- 
put the annual budget for the national 
had unmistakably been revealed as too 
vesources of the country. The danger 
ust before the coup d’état, representa- 
ye chambers of commerce in Spain had 
mference at Santander and had unani- 
their members, comprising practically 
al house, large and small, in the coun- 
yment of the taxes, in view both of the 
1 they implied and of the unfairly dis- 
ure of their incidence. There seems no 
refusal would have been carried into 
the commercial classes pay practically 
the country, while the agricultural in- 
tally exempt, a financial and political 
tt magnitude would immediately have 
though was this conference at San- 
hly improbable that the King and his 
at hand at San Sebastian, were not in- 
isquieting decision. It is certain also 
imo de Rivera, at Barcelona, through 
the great Catalan industrial interests, 
: likewise aware of it. Obviously, his 
arnor of the country must be to conjure 
ce. A government that cannot collect 
‘«mmence to function. 
t) political parties, cowed and confused 
we by the shock of the coup, still existed. 
s/t due to reassemble until October first, 
ny of the political chiefs were away on 
ef them abroad; and, taken by surprise 
hey had no immediate opportunity of 
ir resistance to this new government 
ii all political parties impartially. But 
aons, ramifying far and deep into the 
pre solidly established, and would—unless 
li with—infallibly soon begin to produce 
hilictator. 


The Directory of Eight 

,jlere was the attitude of the army. Only 
ul] regions, Barcelona and Saragossa, had at 
eired unequivocally for Primo de Rivera, 
seo of Madrid was practically assured to 
{2 group of chiefs secretly pledged to sup- 
nent. One region, with its Capitania- 
/éncia, was flatly hostile. The five others 
y pecified that their allegiance was to the 
t)) the dictator. This refers, of course, only 
t /nks of the officers. The lower ranks were 
jind the attitude of the rank and file was a 
e/iguest surmise. No one in Spain can pre- 
e oops would do if ordered into the streets 
c1e 
mst 
a 1ay 
1¢ i- 
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Reading a Proclamation Issued by the Military 
Dictator of Spain 


Accordingly, he codpted to himself a directory of eight 
generals of brigade—Generals Vallespinosa, Ruiz del 
Portal, Navarro Requena, Marqués de Magaz, Gomez 
Jordana, Muslera, Kith and Mayandia. Some of these 
names may haply later on become familiar to the world at 
large, but at the time they were quite unknown except to 
such few Spaniards as may have a hobby for memorizing 
the army list. There is no record of any one of them hav- 
ing made proof of exceptional military or administrative 
ability. They were not even the soldiers who, in conspir- 
acy with De Rivera, made the revolution. They merely 
represent, each one of them, a different military region 
and a different arm of the service—infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, commissariat, and so forth. And their 
function, apart from the obvious one of preventing any 
professional jealousy between one branch of the army and 
another, is merely to register the decrees of the dictator. 

On the next day, the sixteenth of September, those de- 
crees came thick and fast. The first, after proclaiming 


Leaving Work at One of the Ministries in Madrid at 2 P.M. 


the appointment of the new military directory, decreed 
the immediate suppression of all civil ministers, to- 
gether with their emoluments and allowances. It 
further suppressed all the undersecretaryships except- 
ing those of war, marine, foreign affairs and the in- 
terior, and provided that the senior permanent official 
in each ministry should, without increase of rank or 
salary, take over the command of the office. In addi- 
tion thus dramatically to giving effect to his avowed 
purpose of eliminating the politician, General de Rivera 
offered to the Spanish public, by the same stroke, a 
proof of his determination to effect those economies in 
administration which the country and in particular 
that conference of chambers of commerce at Santander 
had very clearly been demanding. 

He set a precedent unknown to any former govern- 
mental program of retrenchment, in Spain or anywhere 
else, by beginning at the top! It was announced that 
he himself and the generals composing the directory 
would receive their ordinary army pay and nothing 
more. The elimination of the political chiefs of the ad- 
ministration was therefore a direct and undiminished 
pecuniary gain to the country. The Spanish prime 
minister receives 30,000 pesetas a year, the other min- 
isters 20,000 each, the undersecretaries 15,000 each, all 
of which sums are approximately doubled by various 
allowances. They are not by any means extravagantly 
large salaries, it may be admitted; but the stroke of 
the pen which wiped them off saved some 2,000,000 
pesetas a year to the treasury. The Spanish public 
whole-heartedly approved. 


Government by Fiat 


OME 2,500,000 pesetas were likewise saved by the 
simultaneous dissolution, sine die, of the Cortes. The 
Spanish deputies and senators receive each a yearly 
salary of 6000 pesetas, together with an infinite variety 
of perquisites such as free postage, exemption from 
various duties on articles of consumption, and so forth. 
But, though it certainly thus diminished the demands 
on the budget, the dissolution of the Spanish Parliament 
was only incidentally a financial measure; it was pri- 
marily, of course, a political move of the first importance. 
It was of the very essence of General de Rivera’s pro- 
nunciamiento that the Cortes should not reassemble on the 
first of October. It was perhaps to prevent that assembly, 
with the more than probable violent recriminations, which 
might involve the King himself, ready to break out on the 
question of the responsibilities for the Moroccan disaster, 
that the revolution had been made at all. It was quite 
certain that had the Cortes been allowed to assemble after 
that revolutionary proclamation, which contemptuously 
condemned all political parties alike to a common ostra- 
cism, those virtuously indignant parties would have tem- 
porarily sunk their differences in a united attack upon its 
author. De Rivera was not like Mussolini, with a strong 
political party already at his back. He had only the army, 
an army by no means solid in its support of him. No in- 
considerable part of it might have rallied to the standard 
of constitutional- 
ism if that stand- 
ard were once 
raised. The indef- 
inite suspension of 
Congress was 
therefore of the 
first necessity for 
De Rivera. 

He announced 
that for a period 
which could not 
be less than three 
months he pro- 
posed to govern 
by simple admin- 
istrative fiat, and 
that when new 
elections were fin- 
ally held, after a 
necessary purifica- 
tion of political 
life, it would be to 
hand the govern- 
ment over to new 
men, unconnected 
with any of the 
old political cau- 
cuses. It is rather 
difficult at present 
to see how this last 
is going to be done; 
but for the mo- 
ment the problem 
is not on the hori- 
zon. The Spanish 

Continued on 
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XII 
UDDENLY the glacial stiff- 
S ness melted from Eunice Sher- 
borne’s body. She left off 
staring at the body of her husband 
and her forehead 
fell forward 
against the back 
of the chair in 
which she sat, 
with a rap that 
aroused the 
judge, who had 
fallen to drowsing 
in the prolonged 
silence. An in- 
stant later and he 
was more ach- 
ingly awake than 
ever before in his 
life. 

“The snow!” 
moaned Eunice 
with a wailing cry 
that brought win- 
ter into the room. 
“Oh, Warner, my 
dear! The snow! 
Its flakes are like 
great white tears 
heaped in a bank 
against the win- 
dow. Only they 
donot melt; none 
of them melts. I 
shall die and you 
will have to bury 


C7 


me in white 
tears!”’ 
The judge 


leaped to his feet. 
He was terrified; 
not as a man is 
afraid of danger, 
but as one who 
hears the voice of 
resurrection call- 
ing across the 
years. Instinc- 
tively he turned 
his eyes toward 
the figure on the 
bed, for none needed to tell him that it was not the Eunice 
Sherborne whom he knew who was uttering that single 
lonely cry of love for her mate. What he was hearing was 
echo—exact, measure for measure with a sound long dead, 
but empty. Empty! He started to flee, but the very force 
which had frightened him drew him back. He felt for his 
chair with a groping hand, sat down, folded his arms and 
settled his chin on his chest. 

Quite five minutes passed before Eunice lifted absent 
eyes to his intent gaze and murmured, “It was not she 
but the child who died.” 

Oh, tragic hour! Warner laying away the child in a 
vault, cut deep in the white wall of the snow. Warner 
waiting many days and then going out to fight the still- 
frozen earth with pick and crowbar. Warner, single- 
handed and without benefit of clergy, burying his first-born 
under a spreading, bare-limbed apple tree and closing the 
wound in the ground with a slab of rock torn from the 
foundations of the bridge across Rattling Run. Warner, 
watching and waiting for his wife to come back to earth 
from those regions of surcease where her frantic mind had 
dragged her, and when, at last, she could ask him for her 
baby, telling her all. ; 

Alas! Courage and dignity forsake her. See her claw 
her way to the foot of the bed to get nearer to him, seize 
the rail and pound on it with tightly closed fists. Hear her 
scream ‘‘Sell the place! Sell the place!’’ See Warner, 
giving her the look of a whipped dog, knowing that a mo- 
mentous issue is at stake, though he cannot formulate it 
even to himself. While he tended her, she had called him 
“‘My dear’’ just once. The issue is related in some manner 
to his trifling, tremendous fact. To hear those words 
again—that tone in an unknown tongue—he would gladly 
pawn his immortal soul. His brow clouds; he opens his 
mouth, but the words that issue are quite other than he 
had intended: 

“Why, Vic, what would be the sense of that? We got no 
call to sell the land.” 

“No call! No call!’’ laughed Eunice wildly, aloud, 
swept from all consciousness of the presence of the judge 
and striking the back of the chair with her fist. ‘‘No call 
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She Told Them Over and Over Again of the Original Drake; and the World Became Familiar and, for the First Time, Round 


to sell the land! 
ground!” 

Her head dropped and the judge arose uncertainly, as if 
to go to her. He was profoundly moved, for her words 
conjured no uncertain vision. It was as though the throb 
of her body held a mirror to the past so that he could feel 
and see her throw herself back on the pillows and read the 
full meaning of her cry. No call to sell the land after what 
had happened in that storm-bound house? No call, with 
the child of her first travail buried in a casual grave, hid- 
den away, hidden from the very knowledge of the world? 

What the judge could neither read nor hear was the 
shout which had come from Warner Sherborne in answer 
to her ery— Warner Sherborne emerged for a single instant 
from the habitual fog of his own mind. Some thought of 
the days of terror through which he and his wife had 
passed—above and beyond that, some cyclopean memory 
of wind, snow, ice, the iron ground and a cold, rigid baby 
held close to his sweating breast—had dashed in to strike 
lightning from the flint within him. For once he became 
articulate, even though only with borrowed words. 

“Unconsecrated !’’ he shouted hoarsely. ‘‘Unhallowed !”’ 

On those words he had turned, stridden furiously toward 
the door; and then stopped, quite suddenly, and with 
hanging head walked out softly. 

She did not hear him, for one part of her had died, and 
already there had begun that apathy which was no apathy, 
that passion which was a frozen contradiction, that atti- 
tude of mind which was like an elusive definition of a 
monumental division. And yet a boy was born to her a 
year later; a lapse of six years more and there came a girl. 
She roused herself to demand that the boy be named Drake; 
equally insistent, she decreed that the girl be called Io. 
Why? Was it that for some obscure reason she looked 
upon these children as belonging to herself alone? Or was 
it that no agony of mind or body could erase the indelible 
impression of the symbolic name which had shone and died 
in her own youth? 

Sir Francis Drake, unchained free wanderer over the 
surface of the earth, trampler on all men’s lands, emblem 
of conquest and defiance, all-round man in the face of law 


Ha! Unconsecrated! Unhallowed 
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and God; Io, the x 
two-horned, laughing, s 
all turmoil in the illim} 
ens, mischievous, wait 
hide 
with: 
star! 
ing 
gruo 
upon. 
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watch herself striding, happily victorious 
fields, a tiny hand in each of hers. Oh, 
of the drowsy heart! ’ 
During the practical light of day the 
one in the morning and the other just | 
evening, which belonged at first to Drake 
to Drake and Io together. When those hi 
nice dropped whatever else she was do 
children aside and plant in their minds th 
garden plot. Strange flowers for such 
agery, personal pride, aspiration! She to 
over again of the original Drake; andt 
familiar and, for the first time, round. | 
the myths of Io; and gods became play 
heavens a playground. The boy abso 
almost from the days of her breast; I 
herself upon his ways with a sort of bre 
lacked the very mechanism through whi 
Twice in the year, at planting and ha 
had neglected her household duties to” 
One day she leaned on the handle of he 
head on her hands and tried to rememk 
had begun to do this. She could not. Sh 
when Drake joined her there, except to fe 
tude of a straining beast for a helping sho! 
wheel. But when Io toddled out of hel 
Sherborne accepted as a matter of cours 
ah, that was different! That was too mu 
crescent moon, thistledown against the sk 
wrinkles too? No! Never! r, 
A torrent of words, too long restrained 
its way from her laboring breast; first 1 
hoarsely, ‘““Go away! Run to the barn 
Run faster!’’ And then to Sherborne, “W 
But no. The acrimony which springs Wl 
people, each honest, each following an appolnis 
tragically unseen of the other—the acrimony | 
the passionate throat that gives it utterame® 
branding iron on the fiber of the receiving 80) 
place in this record. Its textual narration ¢ol) 
stature to Warner Sherborne or lessen by 210% 
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wife’s courage and endurance. Better to 
hhus—immobile man and ardent woman, 
fant, in bondage beneath the inflexible yoke 
in Fields. Flown beyond all recapture mo- 
| the phoenix of the heart’s white fire. Be- 
| henceforth entombed in loneliness; and 
still aglow. 

her eyes about her wildly and then dropped 
eager soil. 

|nnot quite starve to death. What a pity!” 
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idafternoon Eunice took the two children 
three miles to the railroad station. From 
drew a small package wrapped in paper, 
} and asked for a time-table. She stared at 
jer free hand across her brow. Something 
here were no prices. No prices? What? 
/sunk into the numbed regions of the suffer- 
she could confuse a time-table with a menu 
ardly brain! Howpuerileandhow terrifying! 
>the ticket agent and asked with frightened 
‘rt ean we three go for twelve dollars?”’ 
her in amazement; then he recognized her. 
woman from Rattling Run Fields, a little 
‘sual. His eyes slowly narrowed, and as 
7 ensation his jaws worked more rapidly on his 
Several seconds passed before he spoke: 
go along home.” 
Jow she looked—a man could speak to her 
jr head drooped; she put the packet of 
00k the children’s hands and wearily they 
|1 the way back. 
¢‘s Eunice was to look upon that futile pil- 
floor of the sunken pit of misery into which 
-had cast her. From that day things, ex- 
had begun to happen. Because Warner 
¢ored the school law, the hand of authority 
ir him, a hand that could not be brushed 
haled to court! Good! Good! Let him 
ie would not go; she would not help him. 
,;mand his land! Let the rock of generations 
ie heavens fall, so that Drake and Io might 
!When he gained a reprieve she was angry. 
/me it? Was justice, indeed, blind? 


‘“‘Well, Vic, Aren’t We Going to Shake Hands?’”’ 


For hours after he and the children returned from the 
county seat she did not speak; then she asked dully, ‘“‘ Why 
did they let you off?” 

Warner frowned, a vague smoldering in his deeply set 
eyes. 

““Because,”’ he had said finally, “I plow by lantern 
light.’ 

At those words she had shrunk into herself, shriveled 
before a terrifying thought. Was Rattling Run Fields 
greater than the law? On the heels of that terror, which 
lingered through many days, had come Judge Alder. One 
moment the world had been a vast gray emptiness, an 
overcoming void; the next it was a mere setting for a 
man—a man well groomed, placid in his self-respect, sit- 
ting at ease upon a log as though it were a seat of honor. 
The voice of authority hailed Warner, and Warner obeyed 
its summons. An interim, and then had come Warner’s 
gesture and hoarse commanding cry. The children went to 
him and she had followed, on what impulse she did not 
know. But when she heard the judge speak, when she 
heard his faintly ironic words, “‘ Drake is your name, sonny, 
isn’t it? And yours is Io?’’ she knew why she fled. She 
fled for very fear that he might look at her as the station 
master had looked—and add pity to the injury of his irony. 

Followed event climbing breathlessly upon the shoulders 
of event. The judge’s curiosity—discovery of a block of 
cement rock—inquiry—a contract with Tryer Mattis, of 
all men! Tryer, who all along had known of the hidden 
wealth of the farm, ever since the day he had called to her 
through the kitchen window. Warner, taking to his bed 
irrevocably at the news that he need no longer labor, 
calmly continuing his raid on Omnipotence, setting his own 
hour for entering upon eternal rest. The judge, herself, the 
children, coming slowly to life in the warmth of a tran- 
scendent peace, each unfolding to the perennial miracle of 
the sprouting leaf. Rattling Run Fields, prostrate at last, 
waiting to nurture those upon whom it had fed. 

These occurrences, heaped upon each other with a 
breathless rapidity after so many years of dragging monot- 
ony, formed a mounting sequence which implied a climax. 
In their light it would seem that she, no less than the judge 
and her husband, should have seen clearly as the gods see, 
with the measuring eye of an aloof justice. 

But it is blindness above all other qualities which stamps 
humanity on men and women, and the habit of years may 
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not be sloughed in a moment, nor in a tragic hour. To 
Eunice, the emaciated figure on the bed set in the spacious 
kitchen, abiding steadfastly by a deliberate summons to 
friendly death, was invested with none of the glory that 
swells the sources of affection. The shock of her discovery 
of the immutable within that plain gaunt frame still rever- 
berated too loudly in memory for her to measure the full 
portent of a lifetime of tenacity in silence. 

Nevertheless, she was neither so deaf nor so blind as not 
to know that in the consummation of Warner’s victory, 
astonishing in the scope of its fulfillment, she was not shut 
out from a share in his triumph. The balm of peace that 
had fallen upon him was not his alone; it was vast enough 
to embrace her also, though not big enough to make her 
forget that between love and a colossal permanence he had 
chosen permanence. No; never big enough to obliterate 
that treacherous denial of herself for allegiance to the soil. 
Never! When she remembered his last words, she almost 
laughed aloud: 

“Son, the land’s yourn. You ain’t got no call to sell it.” 

Each syllable had fallen like the blow of a hammer, strik- 
ing the chains of the past from her body and spirit. No 
time to waste on hatred now; no breath for recrimination; 
no thought save for the feeling of unbounded release in the 
face of that final unpardonable reiteration of the rocklike 
tenet that had stood between her and love. Free! Un- 
yoked! No wonder she could move swiftly to catch up Io 
from the judge’s knee and meet Drake as he turned, star- 
tled, from the sudden rush and emptiness of death. 

Quick! Into the darkened parlor. Grope along the 
walls. Find the grimy frame, the stained parchment which 
proclaimed Eunice Teller a bachelor of arts. Lay it face 
up upon the table. Clutch it! Believe in it! Cling to it— 
or drown! A shuddering sob. A caving of the knees. A 
single choking cry. Outthrown arms, fallen head, splinter- 
ing glass. 

How had she come to reénter the kitchen? Where were 
the children? Indeed, where was she? Warner on the 
bed, she by the window, and between them a judge. Were 
they merely three people, and one of them dead? Or were 
they three forces, three elements, three symbols of the 
eternal pageant of man’s pilgrimage? No; nothing so 
grand as that. She was a culprit without a feeling of guilt. 
She had been pleading her case desperately. Judge Alder 

(Continued on Page 121) 


Eunice Regarded Him Steadily, But Kept Her Arms Folded Across Her Bosom 
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the cataclysmic cat the healer of 

souls apparently abandoned all ac- 
tivity as such. No more consultations 
were held, no discussions; noth- 
ing that could even remotely be 
considered as treatment was 
proffered. He became merely 
the navigator of the Kittiwake. 

During that six weeks she 
worked her way slowly north- 
ward, but after an extremely 
zigzag and roundabout fashion. 
They sailed up inlets a hundred 
miles long, no wider than the 
Hudson, with mountains seven 
to nine thousand feet high rising 
sheer from the water’s edge, clad 
with dark forests, capped with 
perpetual snows, glittering with 
the robin’s-egg blue of glaciers. 
From their cliffs waterfalls that 
had been rivers leaped a thou- 
sand feet directly into the sea, 
and in the mists and moils at 
their feet sleek and shining seals 
raised their heads to gaze curi- 
ously at the intruders. Up to 
the very shores the water was 
hundreds of fathoms deep. No 
anchor line could have reached 
the bottom. Once X. Anaxa- 
goras ran the nose of the Kitti- 
wake right up beneath one of 
these waterfalls. By the aid of 
a hose connected to a funnel and 
held at the end of the pike pole 
he was able to fill his water tanks. 

On another occasion they 
moored deep in the heart of 
great mountains which had 
drawn so close to the long nar- 
row pond that they shut it in an 
utter stillness that no faintest 
air disturbed. Almost straight 
up their cliffs arose from black 
water—two,three,fourthousand 
feet at a thrust; and over the 
edge of these precipices the gray 
and white summits lifted yet 
another five thousand, so that 
the sky became very remote and 
small. 

This secret place the moun- 
tains shared with neither sea 
nor sky. It was theirs by close- 
guarded supremacy. Evenspace 
that was not of the heights had 
been denied admittance, for 
though the oval pond was in fact 
over four miles long, it seemed 
but a hand mirror to the hills. 

Indeed, nothing seemed to 
have been allowed in this place 
that had not its permission from 
the mountains. On the tiny 
ledges or in the crevices of its 
tremendous cliffs certain se- 
lected and miraculous cedars 
and firs grew, apparently nour- 
ished by no soil, grasping no - 
support, but nevertheless holding themselves in confidence. 
At the top of the precipice a forest of their brethren had 
crowded to the edge. From this great distance they looked 
like crowded little people venturing as close as they dared 
and peering over with the caught breath of wonder; while 
behind them the great summits, indulgent and benign, 
looked on with permitting tolerance. Under damp cool 
ledges were ferns and dripping mosses. All else was the 
extreme simplicity of granite and dark green and snow and 
the polished blackness of the water. 

Of life and voices there were few, and those simple. Two 
eagles circled slowly in the blue heavens. One song sparrow 
sang in a tiny patch of brush, as though by cheerfulness he 
had won his right toremain. His was the only voice, except 
those of the falling waters. For over the cliffs plunged 
with the slow deliberation of great height many waterfalls. 
They varied in volume from the broad bands of rivers to 
threads laid narrow and silvern crookedly against the dark 
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By Stewart Edward Winite 
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It Was Quite a Climb, Nearly Five Hundred Feet Straight Up the Mountain, Which Dropped 
Abruptly Into the Sea 


precipices. Betsy and Marshall, from the single vantage 
point of the after deck, counted thirty-four of them. 
Over the lip they hurried tumultuously, eager for the 
plunge, then seemed to check to the slower rhythm of the 
fall, darting downward long, quickly withdrawn spears like 
inverted spears of some cold flame. From them :floated 
white veils, and at their feet phantoms of mist turned slowly 
like temple dancers. Their voices filled the place, and when 
one listened below the lofty stillness, one heard always the 
sound of falling waters. 

The Kittiwake had anchored over near the song sparrow, 
as though for worldly company in a solemn place. X. 
Anaxagoras explained that at this one spot only in all the 
inlet would soundings be obtained at all. There was at 
that point a tiny outthrusting under-water ledge. He had 
hooked the anchor over the edge of this, and had carried a 
stern line ashore to prevent its sliding off. This accom- 
plished, there seemed nothing appropriate to do but look. 
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Low islands guarded it closely, and forest 
tains surrounded it on three sides. At its 
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tch a Statement by Another Man Would Have Made Him Embarrassedly Uneasy. 


“T suppose you have a wife—children?”’ queried the 
young man. 

“No; I never married, somehow.” 

““A partner, then?”’ 

“No; I live alone.” 

“How far are your nearest neighbors?”’ 

“About twelve miles.” 

“T should think you’d get lonesome.”’ 

“Lonesome?”’ repeated the deep and leisurely voice. 
“Why? Ain’t the world all around me for me to look at 
and figure on? A man has no license to be lonesome, unless 
he’s asleep.” 

““Asleep!’’ Marshall echoed. ‘“‘That would seem to me 
to be the one time he would not be lonesome.” 

“Not awake, then. Lots of people are asleep. I’ve gota 
honeysuckle that grows right over my front door. It’s full 
of bloom and sweet smell, and there’s bees in it, and bright- 
colored flies and butterflies and humming birds. But 
there’s lots of people in here with fancy yachts who walk 
right under it and never know it’s there at all. They’re 
asleep. They’ve never waked up. They’ve missed a lot of 
good company right there. Why shouldn’t they be lone- 
some? And that’s only one thing. There’s lots of others. 
The world’s full of them; and they’re all around us. As 
near as I can figure out, and as far as I am concerned, this 
looks like the best world they’ve made yet.” 

He produced a short pipe and filled it. Marshall’s leads 
to the conversation had lost their perfunctory character. 
This was a kind of talk, a point of view new to his experi- 
ence and outside all his expectation. 

“Ts there much money in hand-logging?”’ he asked with 
a genuine interest. 

“Money enough. I get what I want, when I want it.”’ 

“How many logs can you get out in a day?” 

“Depends on my luck and how they lay. Sometimes 
two or three; sometimes it takes me a week to get some old 
devil into the water.’’ He leaned forward. “But it’s 
interesting. I figure it out. Here’s a tree up the moun- 
tain; it weighs tons. What’s my strength compared to 
that? I might as well try to lift one of those islands out 
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there. But I figure it out. I’ve got to work with Nature, 
don’t yousee? And if I fix things so Nature will work with 
me, she’ll slide my log into the chuck for me. It’s sort of 
fun to see if I can figure it out.” 

“But you can’t make much that way, in the long run,” 
objected Marshall. ‘‘There’s mighty little future in it 
that I can see.” 

“Future for what? I work when I want to. I get my 
grub. I am my own boss. I make a few hundred dollars 
when I want them.’’ 

“But you don’t get ahead; you don’t make any money. 
You’ll never get rich this way.”’ 

“Money? What do I want to get rich for?” 

“Well,’”’ said Marshall vaguely, ‘‘if you had more money 
you could go somewhere.” 

““Ain’t I somewhere now?”’ demanded Tim quaintly. 

But Marshall was not satisfied. Had he paused to think 
of it, he would have been equally surprised at his interest 
and at what he would ordinarily have designated his im- 
pertinent pursuit of this man’s motives and ideals. As it 
was, it seemed to him natural that he should ask these 
intimate things, as if this man possessed something elusive 
that he would like to understand. 

“Do you read much?”’ he asked bluntly. 

“A considerable. There’s a library in Vancouver; they 
send you books.” 

“Stories?’’ 

“T don’t hold much with them. They’re too much alike. 
Different man, different girl, different place—that’s all.” 

“What, then?” 

“Well, this last year I read about a hundred books on 
theosophy. I ain’t an educated man, no ways; but there 
seems to me a lot that’s sensible in it. But these ready- 
made religions don’t somehow hit me, though. They’re 
always talking about dying, dying, dying; and how to do 
it. We want something to teach us how to live. Looks 
like dying comes natural enough. That part isn’t im- 
portant.” 

“Then you’re not afraid to die?’”’ asked Marshall curi- 


ously. (Continued on Page 136) 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 8, 1923 


The Rich We Have With Us 


F THE poor are always with us, so are the rich. They 
| are not so numerous, but their names are more often in 
the papers. Poverty doubtless deserves more sympathy 
than riches, but one problem is almost as hard to solve as 
the other. Always there are generous-hearted persons who 
try to relieve poverty, but likewise there are those who 
would solve the problem of wealth by relieving the rich of 
their possessions. As a cure it has the merit of great 
simplicity. 

Once a year, in any case, the reading public is treated 
to an account from Washington which tells of the success of 
the plucking process. According to recent statistics pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, only a tenth as 
many persons paid taxes on incomes of a million dollars and 
over for 1921 as for 1916, there having been a steady de- 
crease in the number in each of the intervening years. 

These reports of income, for both individuals and cor- 
porations, indicate a marked fluctuation according to good 
and bad years. Except in the very largest personal in- 
comes, there was an increase in both amount and number 
in 1918 and 1919, and a great falling off in 1920 and 1921, 
the years of deflation. No true picture of long-time 
tendencies can be obtained until we have reports for the 
more normal years of 1922 and 1923. 

But with every allowance for the yearly variation of 
business fortunes, evidence is piling up that the rich are 
learning to avoid legally the payment of the heaviest sur- 
taxes upon their full incomes. Certainly they have had a 
liberal education in ways and means of escape. States and 
cities have poured out tax-exempt securities in a continuing 
flood. Dealers in these bonds have circularized the more 
prosperous investors with inviting computations of the 
saving to be effected by such purchases. Lawyers, ac- 
countants and even engineers have themselves been able to 
earn large incomes by placing their technical knowledge and 
skill at the service of citizens already in possession of 
enlarged incomes but wishing to reduce taxes upon the 
same. 

Newspapers and magazines have been filled with ex- 
tended and detailed descriptions of how income taxes may be 
reduced by the purchase of tax-exempt bonds. Banks have 
offered their services gratis to clients who wished to comply 
with the law, but who have not cared to be out of pocket 
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more than other rich men, with better advice in regard to 
its provisions. Aside from the purchase of tax-exempt se- 
curities, the public at large is but slightly informed as to 
methods employed by the rich, but it hears vaguely of trust 
funds, the splitting up of properties, separate corporations, 
gifts, sales of cat-and-dog securities, and other devices 
without end. Stories are told of incomes so astutely ar- 
ranged as to avoid the payment of any income tax at all. 

It matters little whether one’s sympathies be noisily 
socialistic or of the most conventional capitalistic hue, 
there must be agreement as to the patent injustice of a law 
which does not operate equally, which permits so many to 
escape and penalizes so many others. In its operation the 
income tax is an instrument of unfairness and oppression, 
which must be borne with in its present grotesque form 
until the common sense of the American people can be 
brought into play. 

There can be no effective answer to the argument that 
rich men should pay liberally toward the support of govern- 
ment. They have much to gain from government, and it is 
right that they should pay generously, especially as they 
are the most able to pay. But to distort such a sane and 
defensible position into an attempted policy of soaking, of 
actually crippling the rich, is like shifting from a healthful 
use of strong muscles to their constant abuse. 

An overreaching policy always defeats itself. In the 
case of the income tax the excessive and actually punitive 
rates have stimulated search for legal loopholes, just as a 
sudden increase in the price of oil from seventy-five cents 
to ten dollars a barrel would encourage the search for new 
fields. 

A monopoly charges prices large enough to make a fair 
profit, unless its directors are crazy. But if they are sensi- 
ble they do not exact too great a toll for fear the consumers 
will find substitutes. One does not expect the anthracite 
producers to operate at a loss, but if extortion on their 
part can be proved the effect would be to stimulate the use 
of oil, water power and soft coal. Anyone can cite cases 
by the score in which opportunity*should be worked for 
what it is worth, but overworked only at a risk of total loss. 
The parable of the goose and the golden eggs is never 
questioned, but apparently was not among the authorities 
consulted by those who put the high superschedules into 
the income-tax law. 

These rates were adopted during the war, presumably 
to help pay for its cost as well as to level down the larger 
incomes. But except in England there had been no experi- 
ence in collecting such excessive portions of incomes. Eng- 
land’s case was, however, entirely different from ours. To 
begin with, there was and is no such volume of exempt prop- 
erty. Besides, England had a burden of military defense 
which we were free from, and even our final participation 
in the war was not likely to prove, nor did it prove, any 
such life-and-death matter as in the case of Great Britain. 

Then, too, the contrast between wealth and poverty was 
far greater in the older country, with a more pressing need 
for poor funds, doles, and the like. Many of the larger 
income-tax payers in England were the mere hereditary 
heirs of landed property, themselves contributing very 
little if any to the production of wealth from which taxes 
must come. Here, on the contrary, large incomes are 
mostly those of the administrators, executives, enterprisers 
and operators of industry, men who are building the busi- 
ness structure. 

The working classes in England have little outlet, rela- 
tively few chances of promotion, nowhere in particular to 
go to get a fresh start unless they emigrate, and nowhere 
to look for help except to their government. Here 
the whole western half of the continent beckons to those 
who desire a new start; there are millions upon millions of 
acres still to be taken up, whole cities growing like weeds, 
and great new industries, like that built around the auto- 
mobile, furnishing opportunity to the ambitious individual. 

There may have been some point in penalizing a non- 
functioning landowning duke living on ancestral acres 
granted to remote ancestors by a conquering feudal chief, 
especially as he lived in an overdeveloped, overindustrial- 
ized country whose rulers were and are at their wits’ end to 
provide employment for the people. But so much of this 
country still remains to be developed, such literal empires 
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Some Facts and Views om the Allien im the United States 


By James J. Davis 


Secretary of Labor 


1920 census disclosed a total white population of 94,820,- 
915, which it classified as follows: 


Native parents—both parents born here. . . . . . . . . 58,421,957 
Foreign parentage—both parents born abroad... .. . 15,694,539 
Mixed parentage—one parent born abroad. . . . . . . . 6,991,665 
Foreign born... SMe. oe i ee 13,712,754 


In other words, 36,398,958 of our population were linked 
either in the present generation or the last generation with 
a foreign land. The figures are even more striking when 
they are confined to our urban, or city, population, which 
the census classified thus: 


Native:parentagegch 07) . see tee cf eee 24 900,720 
Foreign parentagecann «cs ie ck eo a ae oe 11,304,886 
Mixed parentage 2...) : Tome bss vod es eae oe 4,401,486 
Foreign borne ee a ane ee eee ee 10,336,983 


According to these figures we have today in our cities 
more people who are either foreign born or of foreign par- 
entage than we have of native parentage. That is, 26,043,- 
355 of the population of our cities are either foreign born 
or the sons and daughters of foreign-born parents. 

These are official census figures. They indicate that we 
have in the United States today nearly 14,000,000 foreign 
born. Of this number about one-half have become natural- 
ized American citizens. 
those who are yearly coming to our shores lies our problem. 

Recent investigators have disclosed a high rate of what 
they call social inadequacy among the foreign born in 
America—a rate much higher than that of our whole popu- 
lation. In plain words, this means that there are more 
foreign born in our jails, penitentiaries, insane asylums, 
homes for the feeble-minded, the deaf, the dumb and the 
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blind, in proportion to the foreign-born population 
than there are of native-born stock. 
The figures of investigators who have gone into this 
matter are truly astounding. They indicate that the tax- 
payers of America in the various states are paying 7.63 per 
cent of their total tax bills to maintain institutions to care 
for the socially inadequate of foreign stock. A recent 
survey found that 44.09 per cent of all the inmates of such 
institutions were foreign born or of foreign-born or mixed 
parentage. The people of the state of New York are now 
seeking to initiate a movement to have the state collect 
from the Federal Government the sum of $17,400,000, 
which they claim is due it for the institutional care of 
insane aliens who were permitted to enter the country 
despite the immigration regulations, or who developed 
insanity after their admission, over a period of years. 
Authorities hold that similar conditions obtain as to 
criminals, imbeciles, feeble-minded, crippled, epileptic and 
other classes which must have custodial care at the expense 
of the community. 
This is a case where the Federal Government makes the 
laws and the state governments pay the bills. 


Imperfect Inspection 


HERE are many causes for social inadequacy among our 

alien population and their children. In the first place, all 
efforts at inspection are more or less fallible. The public- 
health service, which provides the medical attendants at 
our immigration stations, says that properly to examine 
mentally all the arrivals—at Ellis Island, for example— 
it would be necessary largely to increase their force and 
their funds. 
imposed on every arrival. Asa result a mental examination 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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Expert Testimony 
A Rimed Editorial 


ANSLAUGHTER” read the charges; and the 
testimony showed 


That deceased had interrupted the trajectory of 
a load 
Of buckshot, which, emitted with considerable force 
From defendant’s 10-gauge shotgun, had 
cut short his earthly course. 


And now the crucial moment of the trial 
was at hand, 

For Doctor Glub, the expert, was upon the 
witness stand. 

The county prosecutor gave his lofty brow 
a rub, 

Took off his glasses, put them on and 
queried, ‘‘ Doctor Glub, 


“Assuming that a cannon ball is fired from 

a gun 

By ared-haired man with freckles at a speed 
of six point one 

And a friction coefficient of two-sevenths, 
more or less, 

What would then be your opinion?” Said 
the expert, ‘“No and yes.” 


Now arose defendant's lawyer and inquired 
with a glare, 
“Do you mean to tell this jury’’—here he 
waved his fists in air— 
“That the formula of Stepitoff for atmospheric flight 
Isn't half the base times altitude at sixty Fahrenheit?” 


Unperturbed by one iota of a fraction of a whit 
Doctor Glub responded calmly, “‘That may be or not be it.” 
“Then you don’t?’ inquired the lawyer. ‘‘No, I do,” the 
expert said, 
While the sadly puzzled jury shook its dazed collective 
head. 


“Doctor Tinkle, take the stand, please.” Doctor Tinkle took 
the stand. 
“Doctor Tinkle, tell the jury—if a charge of buckshot land 
Just abaft the periosteum east-southeastward of the toe, 
Do you think?” Said Doctor Tinkle, ‘“‘Well, my answer’s 
yes—and no.” 


Sprang the county prosecutor to his feet and with a frown 

Was beginning, ‘Doctor Tinkle ——”’ when the bench re- 
marked ‘‘Siddown! 

Now, the court has listened carefully to what has just been 


said, i 
And the court desires to say somewhat upon that very 
head. 


“This court’s been trying cases for the space of thirty years, 
During which the expert testimony stuffed into its ears 
Would, if neatly piled in bundles six or seven feet in height, 
Make a dog-gone handsome bonfire—which the court would 

gladly light! 


“Now, the court’s evolved a theory which appeals to it a lot; 
Let us take this pair of experts out and fill them full of 
shot. 
Then perhaps they will be able to determine all this piff 
Whether but and why and maybe are not when and could 
and if!” 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


‘‘am I as Plump as That, Henry??? 
“Oh, Don’t be a Fool, Dearest!”’ 
“Well, That’s Encouraging”’ 


oe 


Attaboy!” exclaimed the jury, and vociferously cheered. 
But on looking for the experts it was found they'd disappeared. 
And the foreman of the jury gave its verdict loud and clear: 
That the jury thanked his honor for his elegant idear! 
—Baron Ireland. 


Th’ Blessin’s o’ Bein’ Poor 


“TIMHERE’S a sort 0’ somethin’, a snugness, a feelin’ 0’ 

bein’ execution-proof, or a certain peace o’ mind in 
bein’ poor an’ unnoticed that makes a stroke o’ sudden 
adversity as welcome as a pardon,” says Elmer Moots. 
Elmer’s touched th’ high spots at a lively rate in th’ last 
few years. He inherited a corner lot an’ sold it fer a fancy 
price fer a fillin’ station. Then he jumped right int’ th’ 
shoe-repair game. Then he gradually organized his busi- 
ness so he could run around. Then he married a woman he 
wouldn’ have looked at when he wuz poor. Then came 
gold teeth, country clubs, yellow roadsters, flannel 
trousers, a long cigarette holder, a major operation an’ 
golf. He was so prominent ’t took him three hours t’ pass 
a given point. Then a particular friend o’ hisn let him in 
on th’ ground floor on an oil proposition before th’ stock 
wuz offered t’ th’ general public. Then after he’d lost 
ever’thing he had, includin’ two wives an’ a dandy scarfpin, 
he returned here, an’ his name is on th’ waitin’ list fer a 
job in th’ O. K. Livery Stable. 

“Tf I'd knowed how good I’d feel without a cent I’d bit 
on th’ oil game sooner’n I did,” he says. An’ continuin’, 
“T’ve let my publicity man go an’ I kin now talk when I 
want to an’ say what I please. I’m through with banquets 
ferever, an’ I’ll never agin be called on fer a few remarks. 


The Congressman’s Departure From Home 


I don’t have t’ worry ali 
y th’ mornin’, an’ I kin re 


fo last night. I’m through 


headin’ lists. I don’t hay. 
I parked my wife an’ I] 
charge accounts. I don 
civie pride nor play pok 
don’t have t’ know wha 
ner, an’ I kin pick a win 
Thain’t got a crowd o’ de 
‘me an’ agreein’ with 
kin slip out o’ town wit 
bein’ attached t’ it. I 
secretary t’ tell me wha 
or identified with. I d 
an’ be wet, or talk optin 
feel that way. I don’t 
interest in any movem 
at cornerstone layin’s. 
golf jest t’ chew t’backei 
I’m through with grand ¢ 
*f I don’t want to pay 
have to. If I kin jest 
suits, an eight-dollar bra: 
pearl studs, an’ git my 
O. K. Livery Stable, I] 
in this ole burg.” 
We guess ther’ is mor 
what we’d do if we wu 
limpin’ along in th’ pro 


When Lovely Woman Sto 


} HAVE but a little time to write th 
hasten if the world is to know mys 

dreadful catastrophe which ere mai 

that story forever to a close. 

I am—soon I must say I was—the 
tiful Vesta Vermifuge. Surely the w 
that lovely name; hardly more that 
since her trial for poisoning her firs 
recall some of the incidents. The 
had sold her a quart of potassium 
used, she said, to poison rats. Heh 
and remarked jokingly to a custom 
their husbands rats.”” Three girlhooe 
she had vowed she would poison he 
The maid had seen her pouring a pow 
coffee; the maid’s interruption had 
stated that she was breaking her h 
habit; she had pointed to an ady 
paper: ‘‘Break Your Husband of 
Ratto in His Coffee.’’ Her husband, 
witnesses, had cried, ‘‘Vesta’s coffe 
as he writhed in agony. Finally, a 
appeared in a trim walking suit of d 
the jury that she had indeed poisone 
was sorry now. The jury returned 

My proposal of marriage reached 
papers printed the first news of her 
ful to me for my attention. My pr 
the eleven hundred she received in 
Promptness, after all, is the secret 
viously proposed to Goldie Fro 
ess; to Bebe Buckle, the Huma 
Ingledew, who had succeeded 
through a meat chopper. In e 
though I received a printed rej 
Ingledew, and Goldie Frosch sent m 
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xI 
F ONE has had a nasty mental 
I experience there is nothing like 

taking a bath for it—a good scrub 
or a Swim in the ocean. It will wash 
the cobwebs out of one’s mind in the 
most surprising way, and help restore 
one’s self-respect. 

When I left Adrian and Easy on 
the beach that night I felt soiled 
through and through; first, by the 
contact with Adrian and his poison- 
ous viewpoint; and second, by the 
fact that David Cooper, after seeing 
the exchange of money between 
Adrian and myself, would lose all 
faith in me. 

Then there was that rapidly grow- 
ing suspicion of my brother. Bobby 
must be involved in Adrian’s affairs, 
and Adrian was supposed to be a 
bootlegger. Just what the connection 
was between these two, or how it 
had come about, I could not even 
guess. I resented the thought, but it 
persisted. And when I woke up in 
the morning it was the first thing I 
remembered. The second thing I re- 
membered was that old adage about 
cleanliness. 

The day was unusually warm for 
the time of year, and locusts were 
already singing high in the elms. 
From my bedroom window I could 
see the bay, sparkling blue and silver 
in the early sunlight, and I decided 
to get a swim before breakfast. So 
throwing a bathrobe over my suit I 
stole down through the quiet house 
and out into the clean summer morn- 
ing. 

Making one of those usual early 
riser’s resolutions to do this every 
day from then on all summer, I dived 
into the tingling water, and shortly 
emerged near the mouth of the cave, 
reinvigorated and happy, only to 
be shocked back into remembrance 
of my troubles by an experience be- 
side which Robinson Crusoe’s well- 
advertised discovery of Friday was a 
commonplace. 

The tide had been up into the cave 
during the night, and was now gone 
out again, leaving the sand as smooth 
as a billiard table. And on this clean 
slate lay the imprint of a man’s foot- 
steps. They were unmistakably 
Bobby’s, for surely nobody else had 
shoes with soles of such a pattern. 
But the design they left was not the 
only unusual thing about these tracks. They came out 
of the cave, but they had never gone in! 

I stood staring at them incredulously, expecting a re- 
verse track to materialize under my eyes. I even leaned 
over and touched the imprints to make certain I wasn’t 
dreaming, and walked around them, cagily, like a cat 
suspicious of her prey. : 

Judging from the tide, those tracks could not have been 
made more than an hour ago—just at daylight! Bobby 
had come out of the cave, but how had he got in, and 
when? He had been with me all the previous evening, 
after my return, sitting quietly and reading the sporting 
pages of the Boston paper until eleven o’clock, when he 
had gone to bed. If he had left the house afterward I had 
not heard him go, and the chances were greatly in favor of 
- my knowing. 

I next examined the cave itself. It was soon apparent 
that Bobby must have come through the wall. Therefore, 
the wall had an opening in it somewhere. At this point 
there flashed into my mind Adrian’s mysterious disap- 
pearance two nights ago. Of course there was a secret 
entrance leading somewhere—somewhere. 

I began a feverish search of the already familiar spot, 
pounding and poking at the granite walls, but in vain. 
The cave was to all appearances an impasse, and if there 
was a mode of entrance into the depths of the cliff it was 
effectively hidden. Wild with curiosity and half-formulated 
suspicions, and chilled from my wet garments, I at length 
turned back toward our house. One thing was now abso- 
lutely clear: The secret cavern which grandfather had been 
so often accused of using was no myth, but a fact. Bobby 
had somehow discovered it and was using it illicitly. 
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The Design They Left Was Not the Only Unusual Thing About These Tracks. 
Out of the Cave, But They Had Never Gone In! 


That much was proved by the fact that he had not told 
me about it. Then there was Adrian. He, too, knew of 
the place. If Adrian knew, Bobby must have told him. 
And yet might it not possibly have been the other way 
around? 

In either case, what on earth was I to do about it? That 
question did not trouble me for long however. No sooner 
had I reached the house than a string of events began to 
develop by which my course was decided for me. 

From my bedroom I heard Bobby come in, and he was 
stamping about the kitchen when I descended, ready to 
prepare the breakfast. The first thing I looked at was his 
shoes. They were the sports shoes, all right, and they were 
wet. He greeted me impatiently. 

““Where in the name of Ham have you been?” he de- 
manded. “I’ve looked all over the place for you for the 
past hour! Breakfast not ready yet?”’ 

“T went down for a swim,” said I quietly. ‘‘And I’ll 
have your coffee in a minute. What’s all the row about?”’ 

At mention of the beach he shot a swift uneasy look 
at me. 

“Swimming, eh?”’ said he. ‘‘ Well, while you were gone 
there was a long-distance call for you. Lucky thing I was 
here to take it.” 

“Who was it from?”’ 

“Plymouth,” said he, not looking at me. “‘Aunt Ellen 
came up on her vacation from the settlement house yester- 
day, and it seems she’s been taken desperately sick and 
has sent for you.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!’ I exclaimed. 

Then my mind gave a sudden pause. When, since he had 
been out of the house as long as I, if not longer, did Bobby 
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MIT Wy 
receive this message? Aj, 
ail Aunt Ellen, that), 
healthy amazon? I kney 
went to Plymouth on 
but as a rule she came th 
first. -No, it did not \ 
somehow, coming on tol 
obvious desire to get ric 

“You'd better eati|; 
o’clock bus, to the junet, 
planning for me glibly, 
train from there. T’d (y 
only I’ve got a feller eq 
portant business.” | 

This last speech sett 
It was a frame-up, and 
go. There had been no 
was positive. I busied} 
the meal, talking to coy 
occupation. 

“All right; Ill take ¢ 
agreed suavely. “Poor } 
Did they say what then} 

“Nope!” said he, 
sick.”’ 

“Who called?” 

.““Dunno!”’ said he. | 
male.” ; 

“Well,” said I, “I su 
better take a bag. I'll} 
gone overnight, at least! 
call you up and let you} 
things are—this evening, ; 

“Do that,” said Bob}. 
here.” 

He finished his meal a! 
into the yard, and I at} 
up a few sandwiches 3l 
vacuum bottle with 4 
There was no chance for} 
orate preparations, and ] 
time to sneak these me): 
upstairs before Bobby \j 
the house again. 

“Say, sis!’” he called. | 
hurry! The bus will be 
I’ll say good-by now, bees 
to run the Greek up to 
for a minute!” a3 

“Well, good-by, then 
from the stairhead, vali 
where he could see me. “ 
by the time ‘you get back 

“So long!” said he ga) 

And in another momi 
was dashing down the st) 

I added a flashlight to 
ment in my satchel 
my hat, came dov 
my way—but not 
Bobby had picked out for me. I pee 
window, wondering how I was to wo 
I had in mind, and there, loafing at th 
Morris Bowditch. 

To leave the house without being seer 
of the question. And for the auto bus t 
my getting on it was impossible now, sin 
tain to be watching, and Bobby might eas 
I would have to try a simple bit of tricke 

I emerged from the front door, bag ii 
auto bus came around the corner and §' 
the store. Then I hailed it, ran across, @ 
on the running board, spoke to Morris. 

“Oh, Morris, will you do me a favor?” 
right now and call up my aunts, will yo 
Myrtle I can’t come to lunch? I’ve gott 
in a hurry!” 

Morris at once detached himself from 

“Sure I will, girlie!” said he. “Glad ’ 

He went inside and I took my seat. Tne 
gears and moved cumbrously away. 800 
rounded the turn of the road by which I} oil 
beach colony and come abreast with our W® 
I signaled the conductor to stop. ee 

“T’m so sorry, I’ve got to get off!” said I. “] 
purse. No, don’t wait. I’ll catch the next 
I descended. ; 

The big car moved away at once, and the ins 
out.of sight I plunged into our woods and beg 
my way back home, skirting the old henhouse 
with all the caution of an experienced burglar. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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AR beyond any previous high 
mark, the new Hupmobile ex- 
tends and amplifies those superiori- 
ties of performance which seem to 
belong peculiarly to Hupmobile. 


More than ever, now, you delight 
in its fast get-away, its quick pick- 
up, its smooth, purring steadiness— 
and its great comfort for both the 
driver and the passengers. 


Power 1s increased; maximum 
power development is sustained 
over a greater range; vibration 1s 
brought down to the vanishing point. 


Never have we built a car ‘so near 
perfection in performance; never 
before, one that has had such a 
universally enthusiastic welcome. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

At last I reached the barns and managed to get into the 
biggest of them—the one where Bobby kept the car. 
Having done this much I caught my breath anew, looking 
about in the stuffy dimness to be sure it was vacant, and 
then, satisfied that I was alone, climbed into the hayloft. 

There was a tiny cobwebbed window at the front up 
there, and I wormed my way to it, making myself a couch 
of the stale hay, just beneath this aperture, from which I 
could command an excellent view not only of the yard but 
of the front door of my home and of the Bowditch shop 
across the road. Having made sure of this I settled down 
to watch and wait. 

It was a queer sensation, sitting there, spying. I hadn’t 
done such a thing since I was a small child, and being up 
there under the cobwebs, with the skeletons of ancient 
harnesses and long-silent sleighbells hanging in ghostly 
fashion from the rafters above my head, I had a feeling of 
utter unreality, as if I were indeed a little girl playing at 
some imaginative game. But now if I was playing hide 
and seek it might easily be to some grim ending. 

After what seemed about a thousand years of waiting, 
but which, by my wrist watch, was actually only a little 
more than half an hour, I saw Bobby’s car stop in front of 
the Bowditch place. Of course I could not hear what they 
said, nor, from their gestures, guess very much. But I 
gathered that Bobby asked Morris the very question I 
had anticipated. Morris was again leaning in the doorway 
as if fearful it would collapse without his support, but he 
found energy enough to toss his head in the direction taken 
by the bus, and Bobby, seemingly satisfied, nodded and 
started the car again, heading for the entrance directly 
beneath me. 

I withdrew into the shadows and sat motionless with 
fast-beating heart while he put up the car on the floor 
below. I remembered with sudden vividness that Lila 
Hoadley had once told me how easy it was to suggest things 
to the unprepared, unguarded mind of another, and so I 
concentrated on not suggesting to Bobby that I was con- 
cealed in the hayloft. 

Yet every sound he made moving around below sent 
a chill down my spine. Suppose he took it into his head 
to come up? What if he kept something or other hidden 
in the loft and came after it? I buried my face in my 
hands and refused to think of anything but plum pud- 
ding. Evidently it worked, for Bobby went away, closing 
the barn door after him. 

At once I returned to my post and saw him go into the 
house by the side entrance. And as he did so I realized 
with a feeling of relief that my position commanded all the 
doors. 

The job I had wished on myself soon became wearisome. 
The morning wore slowly on, and cars containing summer 
people from the beach made a lively, continuous stopping 
at the Bowditch store, and among these, rather to my sur- 
prise, flitted Easy on his motorcycle. 

Since he was not given to hanging 
idly around town it struck me as 
odd. Twice he came to the theater 
door and dismounted, stopping to 
smoke a cigarette and chat. Then 
he mounted his machine again and 


darted away, only to return after a =a é 


short absence. And at length the 
reason for this began to dawn upon 
me. Easy, too, was watching our ff eee 
house. og 

The conviction that he was doing 
this was confirmed later in the day 
when I caught sight of him 
standing motionless behind 
the greenhouse, concealed be- 
tween the chimney and the 
storm door. What was he 
watching for? Just what did 
he anticipate? If circum- 
stances had not gone so 
against me I might be help- 
ing him intelligently now. 
But help him I would in any 
event. 

After a while he left his aaiaieee’” 
hiding place, but I kept my i 
watch unceasingly. How- 
ever, it seemed a_ useless 
enough task, for absolutely 
nobody came near our house. 
As the morning passed and 
the customary noon lull fell 
on the town the house re- 
mained a perfect blank. What on 
earth could Bobby be dcing in 
there? He never even came to door 
or window all the forenoon. 

I ate my rations at the proper 
hour, and when I did so I went a 
little out of luck, for in unscrewing 
the top of my vacuum bottle it flew 
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“Dave!” Said I Excitedly. 
Gun,’’ Said He, “‘and Only Goes Off on Special Request” 
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out of my hand, spilling every drop of water. This was 
annoying, of course, but I ate my dry food as best I could, 
although, of course, worse luck, I had made my sandwiches 
with ham. 

Well, I kept my post, and pretty soon the blankness of 
the house was relieved by Bobby’s opening the front door 
and seating himself on the steps for a smoke. He stayed 
there, nervously pulling on his fag, for several moments, 
and then went in again. Another pause ensued while I 
strove to find a less cramped position, and struggled with 
my steadily increasing thirst. Then Bobby came out 
again, standing this time, and glancing down the street as 
if expecting someone. But there was no moving object in 
sight except Eli Jones and old Doctor Gray, who presently 
ambled by; and Bobby, after nodding to them, retired, 
only to repeat his performance a few minutes later. 

There was more behind his activity than the desire for 
a breath of air, for he continued this practice at increas- 
ingly short intervals. Every little while he would come to 
the door, look up and down, light a cigarette, speak to who- 
ever was in sight, and then disappear into the house with 
a studied air of indifference. 

Something was up, that was plain. But what? The 
house had been empty when I left it that morning, and I 
knew positively that no one except my brother had even 
approached the place since my departure. Why was he 
idling about in this fashion unless he was expecting some 
important arrival? Would it perhaps be Adrian? It was 
all very puzzling and tiresome and distressing, and mean- 
while I was almost perishing of thirst! 

Unfortunately there was no water attachment in our 
old hay barn, and as the afternoon crawled along, the dry- 
ness in my throat, accentuated by the hay in which I was 
camped, drove me nearly wild. I simply had to have a 
drink and have it soon, and I had not the remotest idea of 
how I was to get it. Then, around five o’clock, Bobby 
himself solved the problem for me. He had come out 
to the front door in a less harassed manner, as I 
instantly noted. He sat down on the stoop and 
stretched his legs comfortably, as 
if for a long rest. Then he thrust 
his hand into the pocket that in- 
variably held his cigarettes and 
withdrew the packet. He shook it, Siemens 
gave it one look of disgust and, 


“‘Suppose it Were to Go Off?” “It’s a WellzTrained 


crumpling the carton, threw it from hi 
of annoyance. Then he stood up and 
pockets—in vain. Bobby was out of 
knew what that meant. He would go for 
was only one shop in town that carried h 
the Greek’s, way down the main street. 

Excitedly I watched him hesitate, turn ; 
house, and then close the door with a ba 
in the direction of the village. At his first 
gate I was up and climbing down the I 
already out of sight as I peeked through 4] 
lower door. So, mercifully, was the Bowdite 
the way. Now was my chance fora great, 
blessed water! With a swift movement I 
barn and at the kitchen door fumbling wi 
in another moment I was inside. 

The room was dim, for according to cust 
down the blinds of the windows that { 
morning, in order to discourage the flies, 
me a full moment to realize that the room was 
left it. 

In the middle of my kitchen floor stood 
of wooden boxes—a hundred in all. It did 
seconds to find out what they were; in 
plainly marked for all who saw to read 
cases of Scotch whisky of a well-know 
bunch of thistles neatly stenciled under ¢] 
was not bent on admiring the nicety with 
was packed. What concerned me instantly 
the nicety with which it had been brough 

The contraband had not come from th 
was impossible. Then how had it got th 
inside, of course. Hither it had been stored 
the house, and my unannounced arriyal hom 
vented Bobby’s getting rid of it, or it ha 
brought in by some secret means. The cay 
must be from the ea 
The cave was almost ay 
mile from the house, ax 
position meant a sect 

Jolted temporarily: 
of my thirst, I thou 
Nokomi. Once mo 
standing in the hall, 
stretched for the 
offered me, and once as 
terrible moving eye 
yellow, 
Adrian’ 
could b 
now—th 
eyes, look 
room thr 
face. H 
known 
the ve 


future reference. 
told it to Bobby. 
kid of a brother! © 


hall. 
immovable, sinister as @ 
attacked him. He must 
he must! But he didn’t, an 
of futile pounding I ran b 

and stood irresolute. 
The sound of water dripping in the sink! 
of my throat, and going to it I drank gre 
And with the easing of my thirst, and the ce 
action of ministering to it, I became more 
was certain, and that was that Bobby m 
here. He must not even suspect my kno 
time to plan some action based upon it. 
(Continued“on Page 182) 
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i Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Sedan 
—— The Standard of Comparison 
| 


HE new Buick six-cylinder five-passenger Sedan 


furnishes a conspicuous example of the car quality that 
eieer towing = Cort 2 $1295 has made Buick everywhere the Standard of Comparison. 
‘ger Bostic Service Sedan 1035 Distinguishable at E glance by Oe gracefulsymmetry ofthe 
SIR new body lines andits unusual richness of appearance, this 
eee | ae Sedan brings to closed car motoring an added satisfaction. 
eons Its luxurious comfortis further heightened by the increased 
fencer Roadster me -* 938 smoothness of its automatically lubricated 70 h. p. Buick 
Ree Coupe - - - - - 1395 valve-in-head engine and the ever present sense of driving 
| ream be acdc, safety provided by its proved Buick four-wheel brakes. 
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HIS is the story of the wagon circus, which began in 
[ [Samerea, in an important way for the period, in 1815, 

and continued until the ’70’s, at which time associates 
of the late P. T. Barnum prevailed upon him to permit the 
use of his name in the exploitation of a show with which he 
had really no direct connection—barring the 3 per cent of 
the gross receipts which he exacted for the use of the magic 
trade-mark, Barnum’s Great- 
est, and so on. 

Of those who entertained 
the masses under white tents 
before and after the advent of 
covered wagons, the days of 
the forty-niners, and other 
epoch-making periods of 
American history, few remain 
to tell the story of the days 
when circus life was anything 
but a primrose path of dalli- 
ance. Itwasatime of pioneers 
and heroes; a time, for in- 
stance, when there was no re- 
bellion in camp when it became 
known to performers that a 
period of one month would be 
consumed in making a journey 
halfway across the country to 
the place of opening; a time 
when the ery of ‘“‘Hey, Rube!” 
was first heard in the land, 
during the period immediately 
preceding and after the war 
between the states; when there 
were no Pullmans to trans- 
port stars of the big top; when 
all were content to take pot 
luck with the hospitality of 
farmers, as they went their way; and when the routes of 
the circuses were outlined by advance agents—literally 
pathfinders—who placed fence rails and clumps of bushes 
along the line, to guide the caravans that followed with 
the troupes of performers and dens of animals. 

It has been many years since the spangled entertainers, 
along with gaudily attired but less important—from an 
entertainment viewpoint—members of a touring circus 
stopped on their way within a few miles of a one-night 
stand, left their bunks in the passenger wagons and gayly 
bedecked themselves for the big parade, the glittering 
Oriental spectacle, which invariably incited interest in 
the performances to which admission was charged. Yet 
this sort of thing was very common and is remembered by 
retired showmen and performers, and even by some of 
those still actively engaged under the big top. Of the 
original winter quarters of circuses that were famed 
throughout the country, only a few have maintained their 
status along the lines which first put them on the map. 


Traveling Under Their Own Power 


OR instance, Connersville, Indiana, situated midway 

between Indianapolis and Cincinnati, has in recent 
years—or, rather, since the advent of the railroad cireus— 
given way to Peru, Indiana, which has been the winter home 
of many circuses. In the early ’50’s circus people began 
drifting to Connersville and many of them settled there, 
married and reared families. None of the old Connersville 
crowd have remained in the game through the years, but of 
the old guard there still lives to talk over old times with 
the chance visitor the venerable Frank Hyatt, eighty- 
two years old, who can be found seated on his front porch 
in a quiet street, almost any day, ready to talk of his circus 
career. 

Hyatt was one of the executives of the old Van Am- 
berg circus, but has been identified in various capacities 
with all the important white-top shows of his time. It is, 
however, of the wagon circus that he chiefly loves to talk. 

Connersville was the center of the wagon-show world 
up to the year 1869-70, dividing honors in this respect with 
Cambridge City, Indiana, for a year or two. 

Frank Hyatt was always the first on the lot each day 
of exhibition. He invariably rode a white horse, and in 
later years his flowing white beard was conspicuous. He 
retired from the Barnum show about three years ago. 

“‘In traveling over an agricultural country we had many 
pathfinders,”’ says Mr. Hyatt. “Uncle Hyatt Frost would 
either go ahead or have a man ahead six or eight weeks in 
advance, to arrange for the feeding of the animals. O. J. 
Ferguson usually made these trips in advance, and they 
provided for the feeding of about one hundred and seventy- 
five head of horses in addition to the wild beasts. Then 
there was another pathfinder, or advance agent, who would 
go two weeks ahead of the show, reporting specifically on 
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every turn in the road. Finally followed the twenty-four- 
hour man, who would leave the circus grounds at ten 
o’clock at night and go ahead on the route we were to 
follow. He would either take a rail or pile up grass, to 
indicate which way we were 
to go, and would mark the 
dangerous places with red lan- 
terns, which the driver of the 
last wagon would gather up. 
We would have breakfast at 
one o’clock in the morning, 
after the tents were prepared 
for the journey. The baggage 
wagons always went ahead, 
and then came the animal 
wagons. In traveling through 
the Western country—Kansas, 
for instance—we used the com- 
pass for laying out our route. 
The roads were laid out and 
other directions set forth and 
it was no trouble at all for an 
expert to follow these direc- 
tions. 

“My first actual circus ex- 
perience was in taking care of 
a giraffe in 1863. I had just 
come out of the Army, having 
been attached to the Duryea 
Zouaves. The giraffe was then 
regarded as an exceedingly 
rare animal. Indeed, this was 
the second imported to this 
country. The animal was 
taken off a ship and placed in a high cage especially built 
for it. Six horses were attached to the wagon upon which 
the cage was placed, and I had a man to drive the wagon. 
The giraffe was consigned to the Van Amberg show in 
Cleveland, Ohio. We had as opposition in Cleveland the 
Sands & Nathan shows, and one of the featured attractions 
of their outfit was the first hippopotamus ever brought to 
this country. He wasn’t larger 
than an ordinary hog. The coun- 
try was flooded with posters call- 
ing attention to the ‘animal that 
sweats blood.’ 

““T suppose a journey of 
twenty-nine days over a rugged 
country, covering mountains and 
through waters, ought to furnish 
material for a story within itself; 
but, looking back over that first 
trip with the giraffe, which I 
personally conducted from New 
York to Cleveland, I can’t recall 
anything out of the ordinary. 
The trip didn’t seem to me at all 
monotonous. It was a bit lone- 
some, having only the driver of 
the wagon conveying the giraffe 
to converse with; but we took 
turns about driving. I would 
drive for a few hours and then 
get back to keep company with 
the giraffe, or walk along the side 
of the wagon. 

“Tsaac A. Van Amberg, 
founder of the circus which bore 
his name, was really the first 
conqueror of a lion and was 
known as the lion king at the 
zodlogical gardens in New York. 
He came from Holland and settled in Newburgh, New 
York, in 1854. Before going to America, Van Amberg ap- 
peared in London in melodramas written for him. The 
thrilling features were furnished by the caged animals with 
which he came into personal contact during stage per- 
formances. 

‘It was during the winter of 1863, while I was connected 
with Barnum’s Museum at Broadway and Ann Street, 
New York, that I first met up with Van Amberg. The 
Van Amberg menagerie had spent a winter at James E. 
Kelly’s farm near Brewster, New York. Associated with 
Van Amberg in the ownership of the show at the time were 
James E. Kelly, Hyatt Frost, John Like, of Copake, New 
York, and O. J. Ferguson, of New York City. 

“The Van Amberg show left Connersville during the fall 
of 1866 for New York. It required over a month to make 
the journey. We traveled by way of the National Pike 
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from Connersville to Wheeling, West Vir 
took the glade road across the mountains: 
and Somerset. It was through the influenee g 
that the National Pike, originally surveyed to 
Pittsburgh, was switched to the Wheeling royj| 
it was in recognition of this service that a mo 
built to Henry Clay, near Wheeling. The Ny 
started from Cumberland and ran through | 
and Terre Haute. When Barnum and Van 
solved partnership, Hyatt Frost and O. J. Pe 
what was left of the Van Amberg show after 
Museum fire in New York, and went to Bre 
York, taking with them the wagons built 
Brothers, of New York, for the Green Show, 
of the old show were sent to Connersville and 
started out from there that was called the 
The Green Show took the Eastern territory, 3 
Show the Western territory. Hyatt Frost : 
manager of both shows. That was how the 
started that circuses always split up after leayi; 
and it is a popular belief to this day.” | 


A Costly Breakfast — 


Pe HILE with the Van Amberg cir 

ing from Carthage, Illinois, we eros 
Keokuk while the Indian massacre was a 
Our advertising brigade, on the way to T 
been driven back by United States troop: 
other conditions besides the uprising of thi 
were giving cause for grave concern eye 
traveler. I was manager of the Van A 
time and was warned to get across the Pott; 
Foolishly I drove back to Keokuk to 
breakfast before starting. The boss ho 
and the river was so low we didn’t think th 
danger. After we had come back from our ear 
we could see that the warnings given us hai 
advised, for the river was beginning to fill up. 
that one bareback man who could swim sho 
with others carrying torches to guide us acro 
The leaders of the caravan led the way for o 
swimming their way across the Pottawatomie |! 
every cage of animals came a rider on horseba 
and keep them aflc 
finally got across aft 
our men had lost # 
the struggle again 
ments. 

“The Green Sho 
journing through t 
country, turned fron 
Maine, near Bangor, 
west, traveling thi 
York, Pennsylvania 
Indiana, and winter 
nersville, Indiana. 
the Van Amberg sho 
partnership, Henry] 
James E. Kelly tak 
Show, with John | 
Frost and O. J. Ferg 
the Green Show. 

“The circus lot ¥ 
fora coward. Ifthey 
developed in any or 
tachés he didn’t sta; 
Even to this day 2 
ploye must have plu 
age to get along, al 
cry ‘Hey, Rube! 
everybody connecte 
cus knows what it ¢ 

“In the days of 
circus we slept in tl 
under canvas. Nobody went to hotels exee 
performers, but we had the best food in th 
money could buy, and all that we could eat, at’ 
was no stinting. We could pass the plate are 
second time. Beef, chickens and vegetables | 
our daily menu. In the Western country, 10 
Nebraska, where game was plentiful, we wel 
loss for headliners on the menu so long as W 
shooters with the show. Our sharpshooters W 
us with prairie chickens and venison. We didr 
Sunday. That was a day of recreation, but 
hunting were not considered out of line. 

“‘T remember on one occasion we broke our] 
one town to the other in a hamlet on the side 
Kansas. There was plenty of good water. We 
noon, shortly after which time a lot of wago? 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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) a prophecy, foresee a New France in 
.e Mississippi Valley. 


| His exclamation was called forth by the 
iscovery that the divide between the 
yeat valleys of the St. Lawrence and the 
{ississippi was only a mile wide and a few 


et high. 


‘This spot for a century was a famous 
ortage for the fur trade along the two 
‘eat water systems. Later when the 
‘nited States gained possession of this 
‘tritory, traders began to put up their 
ibins on the banks of the river. 


Then came railroads tapping the rich 
seas of the Middle West. 


' The thinly settled country of great dis- 


Swift & Company’s profit from 
all sources averages only a 
fraction of a cent per pound 


tances naturally turned to live stock pro- 
duction. 


In the early days and until the Civil 
War, the outlet was in the form of barreled 
salt beef and pork, or heavily salted and 
smoked meats. Fresh meat could be had 
by consumers only by the shipment of live 
animals. This serious limit on the output 
of live stock made necessary a more effi- 
cient and economical method. 


* * # 


Under the pressure of this necessity, 
Gustavus F. Swift, founder of Swift & 
Company, conceived the idea fifty years 
ago that fresh meat, kept cool by ice, 
could be transported long distances. 


In the fifty years since then, Mr. Swift 


Founded 1868 


y 
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‘This will be the Gate of Empire, 
this the Seat of Commerce” 


and his sons and the organization that 
they have built up (now comprising about 
50,000 men and women, highly trained in 
handling perishables) have carried forward 
the idea to its logical conclusion in the 
present distributing organization of Swift 
& Company. 


The company has twenty-three packing 
plants which furnish nearby cash markets 
for the live stock the farmer raises. Thou- 
sands of refrigerator cars radiate from 
these plants to hundreds of branch houses 
and car routes which make available to 
retailers fresh and delicately cured meats. 


Swift’s Premium Ham, Premium Bacon 
and other products are now articles of every- 
day commerce throughout the country. 


: swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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The Story the Austrian Revival 


of Austria told me the pathetic story of the 

wreck of his country, in the reception room 
of the old Foreign Office at Vienna. Alongside 
us was the table upon which was written the ultimatum to 
Serbia that brought on the World War. That war had 
been over for three years, but the alleged peace only in- 
tensified the hate and chaos engendered by the actual 
conflict. Austria lay prostrate; her currency was almost 
valueless, her people cowered in the grip of despair and 
dependence. Only a gigantic charity kept them alive. 
Confidence seemed a lost art. 

Last June I sat again in that same stately chamber at 
the Foreign Office, but its atmosphere had changed. What 
had been the sanctuary of lost hope was now the center of 
new life. Opposite me sat a smooth-faced and soft-voiced 
Catholic priest with the purple rabat of a monsignor at his 
collar, who unfolded a stirring narrative of national re- 
generation. He was Chancellor Seipel, and he had inter- 
spersed the saving of souls with the saving of a nation. 

Austrian currency was stabilized; credit and trade 
flourished; industry was revived; faith animated the 
populace. The little republic had not only been reborn but 
was the first evidence of healing in the midst of the vast 
sore which still threatens the economic and political integ- 
rity of Central Europe. That priceless asset, confidence, 
had become nationalized through a series of events which 
may well point the precedent for a battered Germany. 

‘Many years ago Bismarck said that if Austria did not 
exist she would have to be invented. Her usefulness then 
was as a pawn in the Teutonic game of European dominion. 
Today Austria has another and more constructive use, be- 
cause she is an example of what properly fostered self-help 
can achieve. The first nation to enter the war of wars, she 
is also the first among the defeated to recoup. Inci- 
dentally, it seems peculiarly fitting that the country which 
originated the gland treatment for the rejuvenation of life 
should apply it to herself. 

The spectacle of the revived Austria—or rather the 
events that led up to her new lease on productive exist- 
ence—conveys more than one useful lesson to both indi- 
viduals and nations. One reason why the remnant of the 
once powerful empire of the Hapsburgs got so near to the 
brink of actual ruin was because she was coddled with too 
much sentimentality and treated with too little practi- 
cality. During those precarious years following the 
Armistice, when Vienna—and her population is one-third 
of all Austria—was apparently a dying city, an endless 
amount of sob stuff was talked and written about her. It 
made the people feel too sorry for themselves. 


I: THE summer of 1921 President Hainisch 


Conditions Before 1922 


HIS sickly serial—for such it was—was the fit accom- 

paniment of the avalanche of relief that poured in. No 
one can consistently quarrel with the humanitarian im- 
pulse that fed those hapless children who were the innocent 
victims of a brutal war; but the genius of almsgiving lies 
in knowing when to stop and when to capitalize what has 
been given into something permanently constructive, be it 
economic development or the rebirth of self-respect. It is 
precisely like lending a man money, for ordinarily it infects 
him with the virus of helplessness. 

This is what happened, to a very large extent, in 
Austria. Chronic relief, together with the bitter back- 
biting and jealousies of the neighboring Succession States, 
begot the despair which stifled confidence. In 1921 the 
sentiment of nearly every Austrian was: “There is no hope. 
We must perish or be assimilated by Germany.” 

The moment the League of Nations—and Austria 
registers its one clear-cut achievement—said to the Austri- 
ans, in substance, ““We will help you if you will help 
yourselves” the first gleam broke over the black night. 
The Austrians suddenly discovered that they not only had 
a country worth saving but also that concealed in them- 
selves was the redeeming quality which is in every human 
being, regardless of his race, creed or caste. It is the 
ability to help oneself. The moment this discovery was 
made confidence was born. Keep this word ‘“‘confidence”’ 
in your mind, because it is the motif, so to speak, of the 
whole drama of Austrian regeneration. 

The combination of superbenevolence, on one hand, and 
drastic restrictions on imports and exports imposed by the 
newborn Succession States, on the other, was sufficient to 
sterilize the Austrian will to do. There was still another 
provocation equally inimical to initiative and recovery. 
A brief résumé of it forms an essential part of the approach 
to the revival and to an understanding of what has hap- 
pened. It makes the performance all the more remarkable. 


By 


Chancellor Seipel 


As every schoolboy knows, Vienna before 1914 was the 
capital of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which con- 
tained about 50,000,000 people. The empire was in reality 
a group of nine different states, each practically foreign to 
the other and with conflicting nationalistic ideals. There 
were Germans, Hungarians, Rumanians, Bohemians, 
Croats, Serbians, Slovenes, Italians, Ruthenians and Poles. 
Each had some aspiration for racial integrity of its own. 

The first explosion that heralded the Great War was the 
bursting of the bomb hurled at the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife at Sarajevo in Bosnia by a national- 
istic fanatic who thought his people were being oppressed. 
Like that historic American Revolutionary shot, it was 
heard around the world. It sounded the doom note of the 
empire. 

The reason why the old Dual Monarchy held together 
was because it was economically self-sufficient. Bohemia 
contributed coal, sugar, wheat and corn; Moravia was the 
textile center, Hungary a huge granary; Galicia oozed with 
oil; Lower Silesia teemed with minerals, while the South- 
ern Tyrol furnished its quota of fruit and timber. There 
were no arbitrary frontiers and trade flowed freely back 
and forth. That eternal law of demand and supply ironed 
out the incessant racial differences because there was a 
meal ticket for everybody. 

Over all this domain of plenty and production beamed 
Vienna, destined by Nature to stand at the crossroads of a 
mighty commerce. The natural gateway to the Orient and 
the chief distributing point for the Balkans, she was really 
the economic capital of Southeastern Europe. All the 
railroads of Central Europe follow the old Roman roads 
from the north down to the Adriatic, and they converged 
at the beautiful city on the blue Danube. 

Moreover, Vienna was a political capital of major im- 
portance as well. From that old Foreign Office where I 
talked with President Hainisch and Chancellor Seipel ran 
the devious wires that bound the vast domain to the 
imperial throne. Just as Bismarck tied up the Teutonic 
empire from Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin, so did those suc- 
cessors of the crafty Metternich weave the same kind of 
national texture from Vienna. 

It meant the creation of a tremendous bureaucracy with 
all the usual costly appendages. None contributed more 
to what might be called the overhead of empire than the 
huge army of public servants, or beamten, as they are called 
in German. They represented a sort of copper-riveted 
union of overpaid and underworking officials. They were 
parked ten deep around every available job, and it was this 
excess of officeholders, whether in political posts or on the 
railways, that presented an acute problem when the old 
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order crumbled. They continued 
pensive burden until the houseck 
with the revival, which scattered ; 
a real living for the first time in ¢ 
The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy not only 
but all its old territorial possessions. Aust) 
stripped down to the dimensions of an avera 
state, and with approximately 6,000,000 peor 
as I have already pointed out, one-third lived j 
This was bad enough, but far worse was t 
plight in which the country found herself, P 
the major production, whether on soil or in { 
made the old empire self-sufficient was now sej 
her by arbitrary frontiers and in the control 0 
new commonwealths which were so puffed 1 
determination that they thought they had the 
by the tail. Even Hungary, which was Austr) 
for so many years, joined the frowning ring t 
the little republic in. | 
Vienna still retained her geographical pos 
Danube; but commerce became stifled, bee; 
the newly made countries devoutly believed th 
inspired center of economic life for the area 
by the capital of the monarchy. 
Bukharest, Triest, in fact all the old va 
of Vienna, now flouted their one-time mist 
now, a little less aggressive self-determinati 
more coéperation would have gone a long y 
easing the whole Central European bur 
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USTRIA became a sort of headless, lim 
being and was asked tofunction. It could 
What happened during the four years { 
end of the Great War is familiar history. Vi 
perished. The krone, that is the crown, de 
one-fifteen-thousandth of its gold value. ] 
Austrian-owned shipping passed into British hi 
makeshift loans only prolonged what seeme 
agony of a doomed people. The country eo 
tinue indefinitely to be a charge on charity a) 
and even these artificial aids were drying up. 
was gone. ' 
This brings us to 1922, which marked the tt 
tide in the fate of Austria. During the preced 
League of Nations had been asked to study th 
some kind of restoration, and as a result Gr 
France, Italy and Japan agreed to release the 
their claims against Austria, whether for r 
which were considerable, reparations obligai 
cost of armies of occupation. These liens ' 
customs, salt, forests, water power and 
monopoly. BS 
The consent of thirteen other government 
sary, however; and after prolonged negoti 
which hope flared in Austria for a momen 
practically abandoned. Austria found that t 
teen governments to agree on anything W 
hard as the problem of rehabilitation tee 
By February Austria was up against it good 
In order to stave off absolute collapse—f 
this time was selling at 80,000 to the dollar—@ 
France, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia advanced 
out of public funds to tide her over the crisis. 
were independent ventures on the part 0 
governments and were therefore* subject t0 
control or condition. For the moment ad 
averted, but these loans were merely a stop 
It once more proved the futility of aimless 
they are not backed up by some obligatiot 
the borrower to retrench and to produce und 
some codrdinated agency. The truth of the 


public employes who were draining the 
resources dry. The proceeds of the loan Ww 
pated and the old chaos only became more 
tional finances ceased to be frenzied. Thi 
In August the Allied Supreme Council 
It was on this occasion that there first 
international scene the dramatic figure W 
handed put over the plan for the Austrian 
until he had endured many rebuffs and d 
To the London conference came Monsi 
had lately been made Chancellor of Aus 
to Johann Schober, who was president of | 
visit to Vienna the previous year. Schob 
had averted carnage following the break-up 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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2 Reborn 


1g plea fell on 
| decision of the 
was that the 
1 should be re- 
‘gue of Nations, 
| informed at the 
javing regard to 
(3 already borne 
(; of the Allied 
| prospect of fur- 
‘tance to Austria 
ywers unless the 
to propose a program of reconstruction 
'e guaranties that further subscription 
‘stantial improvement and not be thrown 
‘ade in the past.” 

‘rmined to put his proposition up to the 
‘ile he visited Rome, Prague and Berlin. 
ssion in Europe was that he was offering 
hest bidder. In reality he was sounding 
‘ernments on which a great deal of any 
ction might depend. In other words, he 
f his ground before he made the supreme 
spell rebirth or oblivion for Austria. 

1e chancellor presented Austria’s case at 
Jouncil of the League of Nations he said 


it is a vital concern to all Europe. If 
», Peace will be impossible, because the 
and political destruction will be released. 
‘atter before you because my country is 
not want to see her perish from the earth. 
IS yours as well. Is it not worth your 
is to bring about some beginning at co- 
Europe of discord and cross purposes?” 
veed with the chancellor, and there was 
‘machinery that in less than six months 
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put Austria on her feet. It was created under the auspices 
of what came to be known as the Austrian Committee and 
proceeded along lines that would be adopted in salvaging 
a defunct corporation. 

The first three considerations were to secure budget 
equilibrium, currency reform and retrenchment in all state 
undertakings. On the day that the League undertook to 


sponsor Austria the Austrian state enterprises were losing 
170,000,000 crowns a year, which is about $35,000,000. 
The railways alone registered a loss of 124,000,000 
crowns, because, though wages to a degree followed the cost 
of living rise, the railway tariffs were only one-fifth of what 
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they should have been on that basis. It was discovered 
that Vienna, the capital of a country of 6,000,000, had 
more state employes than when she was the capital of an 
empire of about 50,000,000. 

Before any large fiscal steps were taken Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia guaranteed a short-term 
loan, and at the same time signed a protocol guaranteeing 
Austria’s political independence, and declared for the open 
door in trade. 

Austria on her part agreed to stop inflation, establish a 
bank of issue, reduce and simplify the national ministries, 
cut down the state personnel by at least 100,000, and to 
enact legislation providing for increased revenues from 
indirect taxation, customs and other duties, as well as a 
turnover tax. 

In agreeing to become sponsor for Austrian rehabilita- 
tion the League insisted that it be represented at Vienna 
by a commissioner-general charged with the execution of 
the reorganization plan—here you have the parallel with 
the corporation—who was not to be an Austrian, and who 
was to report monthly to the parent body at Geneva. 
Since a long-term loan was another phase of the help prof- 
fered, a committee on’ control was named, which would 
visa, as it were, all expenditures of the proceeds of the loan. 
In other words, the League put a check on every step and 


It Visualizes Vienna’s Strategic Position in Commerce. 
““Messe’’ Means Fair 
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left nothing to that well-known Austrian weakness for 
taking the line of least resistance, and letting it go at that. 

Now for the really striking feature of the whole business: 
It was early in October that the Austrian protocols were 
signed at Geneva. Between the date of Monsignor Seipel’s 
departure and the consummation of the plan, Austria was 
like an author on the first night of his first play. The future 
hung in the balance. The difference was that Austria had 
experienced a series of first nights and they had all ended in 
failure. Again and again the cup of help seemed almost 
at the lips of the country, only to be dashed away. The 
Austrian is by temperament an optimist, and ordinarily a 
good time is more important to 
him than a business deal. Before 
the war Vienna was Europe’s super- 
city of pleasure and the gayest 
capital in the world. 

Those four years of hunger and 
anxiety, shot through with politi- 
cal upheaval, had drained all the 
optimism out of the Viennese sys- 
tem. In October, 1922, hope was 
as lean as those one-time rotund 
stomachs. Confidence was on a par 
with the depreciated currency. 

Twenty-four hours after the 
news had flashed forth that con- 
structive reorganization was not 
only at hand but signed and sealed, 
apathy gave way to initiative. 
The atmosphere of Vienna, and 
through Vienna the whole of Aus- 
tria, changed from gloom to some- 
thing like gladness. Confidence 
was born. 


Stabilization 


LMOST overnight the crown 
was stabilized at 70,000 to the 
dollar, and it has remained there 
ever since, despite the German fis- 
cal cataclysm to the north and the 
steady undermining of the Hun- 
garian money to the east. In- 
credible as it may seem in view of 
its kinship with zero, the Austrian 
crown is today the soundest piece 
of money on the European conti- 
nent. 

The stabilization was not alto- 
gether due to the fact that the 
printing presses had been suddenly 
stopped. Up to the hour that the 
Geneva protocols were signed the 
Austrian, like the German at the 
time I write this article, merely 
regarded his money as a piece of 
worthless paper to be disposed of as 
quicklyas possible. Itwasamedium 
of exchange but not a measure of 
value. The moment he felt his 
country had a chance and, fur- 
thermore, that the former enemy 
powers were willing to lend his 
government money on a human 
basis, his faith in the crown was 
reborn. Instead of almost literally 
throwingit away he began tosaveit. 
Funds that had been sent abroad 
for safe-keeping were brought back 
to do a constructive work at home. 
Even before the concrete aid prom- 
ised by the League of Nations plan actually materialized 
the Austrians had begun to finance their winter needs 
practically without outside help. It demonstrated anew 
the galvanizing power of a restored confidence. 

What was true of money became automatically true of 
commerce and production. In 1921 the average shopkeeper 
in Vienna carried on merely to earn a bare livelihood for 
his family. In fact, it was all he could earn by the most 
drastic sacrifice. He regarded his shop in the same way 
that most of the people looked on the currency. It was a 
makeshift agency to make both ends meet. Now, under the 
stimulus of revived hope, the business man, big and little, 
realized that there was some compensation for his en- 
deavor. 

It was as if some magician had waved a wand over the 
country and conjured up a whole new order. Take infla- 
tion: For four years the Austrians had been led to believe 
that they could only exist by means of an endless stream of 
notes that poured from the printing presses. On Novem- 
ber eighteenth, and little more than a month after Geneva 
had placed the seal of her sponsorship on Austria, inflation 
subsided, and it has not reared its head since. 

The international long-term loan for $125,000,000 which 
was floated later on, and which is secured by the Austrian 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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day he’ll have the premiership and a pe 
Office thinks the world of him.” 

“As I’ve told you before, he doesn’t 
women; he can’t make love. I might : 


N THE sweeping terrace of Wynwood, looking out upon [2 : BAILY 
the umbrageousness of the park, the Honorable Vir- LD VW “9 Lge YH L 
ginia Lauriston, curled subtly in a wicker armchair, 


passed and repassed her needle through a scrap of fine hand- ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES M. PRESTON 


woven linen. 
Hard by, Rupert 
Frack, of the For- 
eign Office, in a 
similar armchair, 
his tall, lank 
form—once so un- 
kempt; but love is 
the greatest of re- 
formers — clothed 
in gray lounge 
suiting, straight 
from the caressing 
shears of Savile 
Row, glared ston- 
ily at her adorable 
profile, her slender 
hands, the most 
perfect shoulders 


| 

in society, two ha 
chiseled ankles my’ 
and tiny feet. Do; 
At last she con- wa 
sidered him with | 
eyes neither gray ( 
nor green, and hu 
said, ‘‘Rupert, pea 
you needn’t sit fing 
there looking at wil 
me as if we were mo 
married and I wis 
were sewing tiny ter 
garments, with an lon 
inscrutable smile “ 
onmyface. We’re Th 
nothing of the fec 
sort, and I’m only Wh 
embroidering a I'm 
hanky.” wal 
““My dear Vir- owr 
ginia,’’ retorted tee! 
Rupert Frack tha 
with the most irri- ang 
tating patience, eve 
“if anyone has a per 
right to be justly blo 
annoyed, it is I, life 
not you. I hardly Fal 
know on what to 
grounds yousee fit Afr 
to criticize me. I and 
have just endured The Smile Widened and Mary Glanced Down Coyly. ‘‘It’s the Hall Porter, Miss,’’ She Confessed her 
the deepest insult lan 


a woman has it in her power to offer, with, I trust, ex- 
emplary good manners.” 

“ve done nothing of the sort. 
marry you.” 

“That,” explained Rupert Frack, “is the insult to 
which I referred.”’ 

Vingie leaned back in her chair, crossed one rounded 
knee over the other and gazed in front of her with an 
expression of serene amusement. Small breezes of early 
summer kissed her satin cheek and disturbed her beauti- 
fully waved fair hair, bearing from the rose garden faint 
intoxicating scents. Her heart sang little songs of triumph, 
inarticulate things that if interpreted would have described 
how tall, strong gentlemen murdered other tall, strong 
gentlemen for love of her, subsequently dragging her away 
by the hair to a sequence of unparalleled honeymoons. She 
turned again to Rupert. 

“‘ Anything more ghastly selfish than men I never met,”’ 
she complained. ‘‘ You may not remember, Rupert, that 
yesterday I was twenty-one. In spite of that you’d like 
to tie me down, a mere girl, for life, never—officially at 
any rate—to look at any other man but you. There are 
thousands of men in the world I’ve never met. Some day 
I s’pose I shall have to marry, but the time is far off. Tull 
then I want to go on sowing the most beautiful crop of 
wild oats you ever saw.”’ 

Rupert Frack rose and shook his shoulders with a hardly 
perceptible gesture, as if he shed a weight or an unbearable 
responsibility. 

“T don’t feel as if I could stay in the house any longer,” 
he announced bitterly. ‘I dare say in time I shall be able 
to meet you with comparative calm, Virginia, but at the 
moment my most sacred feelings have been outraged. 
I shall go down to the Home Farm and ask Mrs. Giles if 
she can give me a bed over the week-end. I return to town 


I merely refused to 


on Monday in any case. Perhaps you will be kind enough 
to explain my absence to Uncle Charles.” 

He stalked moodily from the terrace. 
him go with a faint shrug. 

“The child deprived of his toy. How babyish all men 
are when it comes to the point where they can’t get what 
they want!’’ she murmured. “I dare say I shall have 
difficulties even with dear Charles when I tell him. But 
there! Why meet trouble halfway?” 

She rose, stretched out her arms to the incalculable 
promise of sun and blue sky, and sauntered slowly indoors 
toward the dim coolness of the library. 

Sir Charles Gillespie, her guardian, rose to greet her 
from the depths of his armchair, placed the book he was 
reading carefully on a table and smiled with exactly the 
right mixture of homage and affection. Nearly sixty years 
of joyous bachelorhood, a regiment of pretty women, two 
years in the Guards and a post in every embassy in Europe 
had contributed to that smile. 

He smoothed his thick gray hair in a characteristic 
gesture, and said in his charming way, ‘‘Crabbed age and 
youth cannot live together, but I will at least make every 
effort. You look singularly resolute, my dear Virginia. 
It is a very warm day for resolution.” 

She laid a hand affectionately on his shoulder, pushed 
him gently back into the chair, sat on the arm of it and 
gazed down at him. 

“Charles,” she began, “I’ve just refused to marry 
Rupert.” 

If Sir Charles was surprised he did not show it. 

“Marriage,” he observed, “‘is woman’s fortress and 
man’s prison. One day you will come to it, and you would 
do well to choose a rising man; some brainy, indomitable 
feller who can put it across every other woman’s husband. 
Frankly, you’ll never do better than Rupert Frack. Some 


Vingie watched 


leaves a very decent cook, and I can take 
after me. You won’t mind, will you, Charl 
“«Today the almonds bloom in Kanda 
Sir Charles. ‘‘Only youth breaks its heart 
Virginia; but I shall be sorry if you persis 
this idea. I have a horror of what is calle 
girl. Women were meant to be taken ca 
Independence, as it is called, demoralizes th 
Their faces take on an aggressive expres: 
gnash their teeth when they speak. Howe\ 
ence will be good for you, and you have been 
to consideration that it may not endure ve 
“You're so sensible, Charles; I’m afraid 
very bad life,” murmured Vingie. “Opi 
have hardened me, but now I don’t want to; 
‘Well,’ observed Sir Charles, “all I 
invite me to dinner. The greatest curse 
inferior cookery and a haphazard id 
However advanced women may suppo 
nowadays, they still consider a bottle o 
of sauce in much the same spirit.” 
Vingie slid from the arm of the 
stood for a moment in thought. 
“T hope I didn’t hurt Rupert’s f 
last. ‘‘Of course, he’s a dear thing red 
he asked me to tell you he can’t stay u 
with me. He’s going over to the Home 
morning.” 4 
Sir Charles caressed his carefully tri 
hastened to reassure her. 
“You needn’t feel the least alarm, © 
man’s first instinct on meeting with a reve 
of a woman is to make himself as unco 
ble. It’s a sort of sentimental homeop 
(Continued on Page 
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| 0k at the leg room infront and back seats. 42 inches 
it to foot position. Restful ease on the longest trips. 
| did feature of this new Jewett Brougham. 


Roomy for 5 adults.. Inside dimensions are liberal.. Two individual 
front seats. Rear seat 46% inches wide. Five grown people sit com- 
fortably and enjoy chummy intimacy during the ride. 


Great for salesmen. Fold up individual right-hand front seat, or 
remove it entirely if desired. Then there’s room enough to put two or 
three sample trunks in the rear, seat cushions being removable. 


» Adaptable New Jewett Brougham, $1325 


t Combination of Family-and-Business Car—Powered and Built for Strenuous Service Anywhere 


ERE’S a smart enclosed family car and a 

husky business car—in one! Ideal for either 
type of service, thanks to Jewett’s 50 h. p. 6- 
cylinder motor, extreme strength, and this adapt- 
able new Jewett Brougham body. 


It’s a Jewett through and through—in stur- 
diness and dependability. Heavy 6-inch-deep 
frame; Paige-Timken axles front and rear; all- 
steel universal joints; ball-bearing steering spin- 
dles; insure the reliability you want in a family 
car and in a knock-about business car. 


Seats 5 in delightful comfort. Lots of leg room 
for the tallest, in front and rear. Two individual 
front seats fold forward, giving easy entrance and 
exit; remove them entirely when need requires. 
(See illustration.) Rear seat is 46/2 inches wide. 
It has removable back and seat cushions. Hence 
there’s amazing space for luggage, or merchan- 
dise, of bulk and weight, without injuring the 
interior of a car. You don’t have to “baby”’ this 
new Jewett Brougham! 


Baked enamelexterior finish stands the rough- 
est wear-and-tear; gives lasting good looks. Each 
steel body panel is dipped and baked three times, 


with a rub between each coat; then fastened to 


the hardwood body frame. Wood, because wood 
absorbs vibration, eliminates “drumming,”’ re- 
duces noise to nil. A wash is all that is needed 
after a hard trip, to bring out anew the rich, 
shiny, black gloss ALL OVER THE CAR. In com- 
bining a baked enamel finish and a wood frame, 
Paige designers have again done the ‘“impos- 
sible.” Such a body is not obtainable on Any 
OTHER CAR! 


Like all enclosed Jewett models this new 
double-purpose Brougham has ‘open car per- 
formance.”’ Drive it from 2 to 60 miles an hour 
in high; pass most any car on any hill; accelerate 
from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds, in high. 
(Try that with any other car!) 


Over 60,000 Jewett owners know Jewett’s 
amazing sturdiness and power. This new Jewett 
Brougham will take you anywhere a car can go 
—and back again—with any kind of aload. Such 
a Jewett for only $1325 at Detroit is a manu- 
facturing triumph! 

Measure this new Jewett Brougham against 
ALL your needs—business and social. Sit in it. 
Drive it. Let your wife drive it. There’s a Jewett 
dealer near you. (624) 


Special Roadster $1195 
Special Touring $1220 
Special Sedan $1695 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra. 


Touring $1065 
| Brougham $1325 
_ Sedan $1495 


|i PAIGE BUILT 


Jewett Brougham is the latest combination family- 
a FF ide doors and removable seats and cushions give 
4 @ carrying space on your trips to town, 


For the tourist. Special mattresses can be arranged to give ample 
sleeping space fortwo. Much more comfortable than tenting; no dread 
of rainy nights, Be independent of uncertain hotel accommodations. 


For mothers with small children. Rear seat is safe for little ones. 
No way for them to get out or tumble out. They “stay put” and out 
of the way when Mother goes shopping. 
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misery counteracts the other. I should be grieved if he 
were to drown his sorrows in drink, but the difference 
between his bedroom here and his bedroom there is unim- 
portant. He will even enjoy his privations in some ex- 
traordinary way.” 

““Men,”’ complained Vingie, ‘‘have an appalling knack 
of proposing at the wrong moment.” 

“No doubt you are right,’”’ responded Sir Charles. ‘‘As 
it happens, I cannot speak from personal experience. I 
have always exercised restraint in these matters.”’ 


qm 


INGIE, stroking on a glove, gazed round the best bed- 

room of Léonie Falsecastle’s flat with much the same 
expression as stout Cortés displayed when he stared at the 
Pacific, silent upon a peak in Darien. 

“You don’t look happy, Mary,” she observed. ‘‘Hasn’t 
our independence any charm for you? Have you realized 
we can do exactly as we like regardless of consequences?’”’ 

The pretty maid ran her hand mechanically into the 
foot of a silk stocking and sighed. 

**T always had a great deal of liberty at Wynwood, 
miss,’’ she answered sorrowfully. ‘“‘ More charming people 
than the servants’ hall there I never wish to meet, par- 
ticularly the second chauffeur, and here there’s nobody at 
all except that there image of a cook.” 

“Friends will rally round you,”’ promised Vingie. ‘‘ This 
isn’t the only flat in the block, and the hall porter’s fright- 
fully good-looking. Bear up! I shall 
be back early after lunch, unless some- 
thing exciting happens.” 

She sank to the ground floor in a 
gilded cage, bringing back into the 
lift boy’s soul all he had ever beheld 
of Theda Bara, Mae Murray, Bebe 
Daniels and other Helens of that 
modern Troy situated in California. 
The hall porter swept a taxi to the 
curb rather than summoned it. Vin- 
gie stood a moment lost in thought. 

“The Savoy!’’ she commanded at 
last. 

“‘T’m alone!” she crooned dreamily 
as they breasted the surge of the traf- 
fic. “‘Nobody knows where I am, 
what I’m going to eat, when I shall 
gohome. I can do exactly asI please. 
How wonderful the world looks some- 
times!”’ 

It is the business of all good maitres 
d’hoétel to know everyone; they stand 
before kings, princes and governors, 
and deal out justice tempered with 
mercy. The face of the Honorable 
Virginia Lauriston is not strange to 
fame. She smiled kindly at the am- 
bassadorial presence who greeted her 
and shook her head. 

“T’m waiting for somebody. Prob- 
ably he’s got a table,’’ she explained, 
and turned aside to a superlative 
chair. 

For Vingie, who had never done 
anything of the kind before, it seemed 
the very breath of adventure to sit in 
the vestibule of a great restaurant, 
the guest of no one, unexpected of 
any, and watch the come and go of all 
and sundry. She presented an aloof, 
alluring figure, with the straight line 
of the modern girl, very self-sufficing, 
and played at being alone in the 
world penniless, hungry, seeking some 
man whom she could trust suffi- 
ciently to ask in the language of eyes 
for her lunch. It seemed so real that 
a little thrill of faintness passed 
through her; there emanated a dis- 
tinct wave of brutality from the ay- 
erage well-fed male. 

“He’ll have to be very young; 
they’re kind and sympathetic when 
they’re young—before too many of 
us have sponged on them,”’’ reflected 
Vingie. As if in answer to her pray- 
ers, at that very moment there passed 
towards her through the door a quite 
young man, pale and dark, upon 
whose slight shoulders Care, the Black 
Horseman, rode without remorse. 

She watched the young man pause, 
remove his hat and pass a handker- 
chief across his damp brow. His sen- 
sitive nostrils dilated and his troubled 
blue eyes sought in vain a friendly 
face amid this throng of strangers. 
His clothes, his manner and the cut 


of his hair suggested the unspiritual wealth of the suburbs 
rather than the insolvent charm of the West End. His 
glance met Vingie’s, and he made a perceptible movement 
towards her even as a child turns to its mother; then, 
with a flush of embarrassment, he moved irresolutely in 
the opposite direction. 

With all the hauteur of an abandoned woman Vingie 
rose and stalked frigidly across his path. As she did so a 
bunch of articifial violets at her breast detached itself and 
fell almost at his feet. Remotely elegant, Vingie pursued 
her path. A hand plucked at her sleeve; she turned 
haughtily to perceive the blue-eyed stranger. 

“Pardon me—your flowers,”’ explained the young man, 
licking his dry lips. 

He stood offering them, intolerably plaintive, and if he 
had had a tail he would have wagged it. His entire being 
announced dumbly she was not that sort of girl, and even 
if she had been he was not that kind of man. 

Vingie, with a pretty smile, took the violets from his 
hand and said, “Thank you so much. Have you a pin?” 

The young man passed moist, imploring hands over his 
body in search of pins he knew to be nonexistent. Finally 
he announced in despairing tones that he had no pin, but 
would obtain one if it cost him his life, or words to that 
effect. She let him go on a wild piece of knight-errantry, 
watched him appeal to uniformed men who sent little boys 
dashing hither and thither. Finally he returned with 
assorted spoil. Vingie secured the violets in leisurely fash- 
ion while the young man watched as in a dream. 


He Admired the Adorableness of Her Hands as She Coaxed on Gloves 


i 


Decemb 


“T’ve given you a great deal of trouble,” g} 
gentle voice. “I’m ever so grateful, particu), 
look dreadfully worried. You see, I rather ; 
violets, as it happens.” 

“They come out at three pounds the doz 
wholesale, but I dare say you paid ten shillings 
he replied absently, and then blushed scarlet, 

“What on earth ——” began Vingie. 

Omnipotence descended on them, wrapped jj 

“This way, madam,” exclaimed Omnipo 
swooped forward into the restaurant. He y 
carefully wrought miracle, a table decently se 
too near the bank and not too far away. Yj 
herself, the young man collapsed into the ¢] 
right. A waiter commenced the ritual of lund 

“Of course, it’s all a mistake, and you aren’ 
my lunch,” said Vingie with a happy sigh; “{ 
we are heré, you may as well tell me what’s on 
But, my dear man, for heaven’s sake pretend t 
me, and order some food and put a brave face 9 
they’ll think I’m a nurse in plain clothes and 


The young man, turning to the waiter, ra 
sequence of, commands in the most hard-heart 
Then he became his mild, distracted self. 

“My name is Anthony Brooks,” he began: 
you suggest, I am in sad trouble. But you w 
understand, for I don’t suppose business ever 


I hope it never will, Miss—er ——’ 

“T’m Virginia Lauristo 
commanded Vingie. 

He smiled as one h 
woman or a lunatic. 

“Tam at the parting of 
he declared. ‘‘ Hither I 
risk everything, or I get 
main with a pittance. If< 
a little about women I « 
up my mind more easily, 

Vingie looked at him p 

“You don’t mean you 
get married?” she asked. 

Anthony Brooks blushe 
his soup spoon and | 
squarely in the face. 

“Before the war my 
comparatively a wealthy 
explained. ‘ We lived ins 
at Surbiton, and I never 
should need to work. H 
has just died and I find 1 
afew thousand pounds a 
making business in Bo 
which father owned. He 
ower, and at one time I bi 
may have been somethir 
him and the manageress of 
However, she left when t 
began to lose money. It’s 
money ever since. What 
tle is whether to try to m 
or sell it for what it wi 
capital isn’t large enough 
If I stick to the busin 
money will have to got 

Vingie shook her ado 
gravely. e | 

“T want grilled sole, p 
said. . . . “Theresind 
est use your trying torun 
making show alone. My 
you were born a victim |! 
Any woman could do what 
with you. Look whereyol 
this morning, for instancé 
with me, a complete str 
because I meant you to.” 

‘“Women,’’ retorted 
Brooks with the bigoted 
of the entirely ignorant, “ 
anybody else. Treat then 
they will respond fairly; 
browbeat them and they 
into tears and break theit 

“My dear,’’ said Vingl 
cerely, “take your few tho 
buy an annuity or war loa 
piano organ and grinditin 
but give up this idea of a 
ing business. You'll | 
your staff and find yourst 
a lot of customers free of ¢ 
ply because they’ve told 
hard-luck story.” 

“T raised the wages of th 
this morning,” confes 
Brooks defiantly. “The! 

(Continued on Past 
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i CLlosep CAR CoMeort 


) Equipped with a heater of exceptional capacity, 

and with doors and windows snugly weather- 

ie stripped, the Business Sedan is invitingly warm 
on the coldest days. 


You discover, too, that the seat-backs are per- 
fectly tilted for maximum ease; that the seats 
| | themselves are generously deep and upholstered 
' in blue Spanish leather of the finest quality. 
| 


These impressions of interior comfort are further 
emphasized when the car gets under way, and 
you experience the admirable balance and 
buoyancy of the new spring suspension. 


The price of the Business Sedan is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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The Perfect 
Beard 
Softener 


Wil i “TI Was 
Ml; Astonished” 


A strange thing 
about almost every 
letter I get praising 
Mennen Shaving 
Cream (and I have 
received many thou- 
sands of them) is 
that the writer al- 
most invariably tells 
how astonished he was, after his first 
trial, to find that Mennen’s was ex- 
actly as good as I have been claiming 
it to be for ten years. 


I wonder if this curious skepticism 
is the reason why you have not yet 
tried Mennen’s. I will absolutely 
guarantee, on a money back basis, 
that your first trial will convince you 
on these points: 


The smallest amount of cream you ever 
tried to shave with will absorb more 
water and form into the firmest, cream- 
iest, most copious lather that ever 
covered your face. 


Your beard will be more convincingly 
softened than it ever was before. Your 
razor will seem sharper than you have 
believed a razor could be and it will 
remove your beard without a twinge— 
smoothly, closely and comfortably. 
After a rinse with cold water and a 
flick of our ‘‘Talcum for Men,’’ your 
skin will feel soft, delightfully stimu- 
lated and without a suggestion of tight- 
ness Or itching. 


If that seems quite a lot to guaran- 
tee, listen to these extra virtues: 

You do not have to rub in the lather with 

fingers. 

You can use any kind of water — cold, 


hard, sulphur, iron or alkaline—and get 
perfect results. 4 


Boro-glycerine, the wonderful emollient 
in Mennen’s, is the most. soothing skin 
conditioner that ever touched your face. 


Buy a tube—either the economical 
50 cent size or the convenient 35 cent 
tube for traveling. Use it for a week. 
If unconvinced send tube to me and I 
will refund purchase price. 


¢ 
baa 


(Mennen Salesman) q 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. USA. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
much right to the money as I have. After 
all, they produce it—that is, they would 
produce it if the place wasn’t being run at 
a loss.” 

“‘T would like péche Melba, please,’’ mur- 
mured Vingie in a far-away voice. Her 
gray-green eyes saw visions of splendor; she 
molded costly fabrics on the supple forms 
of beautiful girls; the fame of her name 
ricocheted from boudoir to baronial hall; 
she created costumes for musical comedies 
and remedied the dry respectability of 
clothes worn in court circles. She intrigued 
with charmeuse and dreamed in cloth of 
gold. 

“On the other hand,” she went on, “if 
you were to take me into partnership I 
could raise a little capital and save you 
from this fatal softness of yours where 
women are concerned. A good many useful 
people would come to us for their clothes 
out of sheer curiosity. I could get a little 
work out of the blond enchantresses whose 
wages you’ve just raised. The maitre 
d’hotel can tell you all about me; and if 
you care to ring up the Foreign Minister, 
he’s an old friend of mine. Besides, I know 
a man on the Daily Tale who’d give us 
some very useful publicity. It’s always 
rather a stunt if a society girl tries to do a 
job of work.” 

Anthony Brooks looked doubtfully across 
the small table. He had heard-of sirens 
without ever meeting one, and although 
her clothes, her appurtenances and a certain 
expectation of being obeyed commended 
Vingie to him, he had not the remotest 
idea who had paid for her belongings, and 
her name meant nothing in Surbiton. 

“What is your real reason for suggesting 
a partnership?”’ he asked with dreadful cun- 
ning. 

Vingie exhaled a little cloud of scented 
smoke. ; 

“Adventure, the fight for a business 
that’s going downhill and an opportunity 
to run a show of my own,” she answered. 
“You'll never get so good an offer from 
anybody else. I’ll put up a thousand 
pounds capital and not take a penny out 
till the place is paying. Harden your heart, 
Mr. Brooks, and take the plunge.” 

“Who are your solicitors, please?” in- 
quired Mr. Brooks, still darkly. 

“Scrymgeour, Scrymgeour & Fortescue, 
1002 St. James’s Street,’’ she answered, 
giving the name of Sir Charles’ men of 
business without a second’s hesitation. 

“Mine are Abrahams & Abrahams, 4914 
Chancery Lane.” 

Vingie drew money from her wrist bag. 

“Let’s go and pick up one of your law- 
yers in a taxi and take him round to Scrym- 
geour and fix it,”’ she suggested. 

“T insist on paying for lunch,”’ began 
Mr. Brooks, turning rather red; but she 
raised a protesting hand. 

“This is a Dutch treat, partner. When 
the business is paying you can take me out 
and celebrate. Till then we'll settle our 
own expenses.” 

It is certain that the chiseled, aristo- 
cratic profile of Mr. Serymgeour expressed 
all if not more than he felt when the ward 
of his distinguished client Sir Charles Gilles- 
pie came with alien solicitors and an entire 
stranger to enter into a deed of partner- 
ship. The very furniture in the room—and 
nothing had been touched since 1721—cried 
fie upon this outrage. 

Nevertheless the influence of a pretty 
girl is such that no open quarrel ensued, 
although the whole affair ruined Mr. 
Serymgeour’s golf for several weeks. They 
delved in balance sheets and audits, here- 
unto and thereunto they set their seals, 
and the deed was done. 

Vingie, entering Number 10 Criteria 
Mansions toward the hour of dinner, clung 
in exhaustion to Mary and then sank onto 
a divan—a black satin divan bestrewn 
with cushions. 

“Mary!” she gasped. “I’m quite dead, 
but I’ve taken a quarter share in a frock 
shop. For heaven’s sake tear my things 
off and get me the hottest bath and half 
fill it with bath salts. I want to wallow 
and gloat.” 

“Really, miss!”? responded Mary po- 
litely, answering the first part of the re- 
mark. 

She coaxed off shoes and stockings, re- 
moved a frock and loosened masses of 
wavy hair. A small private smile played 
about her mouth. 

“Tell me what you're grinning at!” de- 
manded Vingie. 

The smile widened and Mary glanced 
down coyly. 
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“It’s the hall porter, miss,’’ she con- 
fessed. 
looking, and such a gentlemanly young 
fellow.” 
mI 

N THE early morning seclusion of 14 

Breath Street, Bond Street, Anthony 
Brooks showed Vingie his little world. 


“This is the salon,” he explained proudly. . 


She saw a medium-sized room done in 
green and gold, vile with velvet, its mirrors 
molded and twisted and gilded. She nodded 
speechlessly. 

A tall blond girl slumped across the car- 
pet in a sidelong crawl, one shoulder higher 
than the other, knees pressed together. 
The expression on her face suggested con- 
temptuous refusal to put a penny in some- 
one’s missionary box. She exhibited one 
of the house’s evening gowns. Wherever 
trimming could go on it, trimming was. 

““Miss Dodsworthy, our star manikin,” 
beamed Anthony Brooks. 

Vingie nodded again. She dared not 
speak. 

““This,”’ he continued, indicating a highly 
modern young person of twenty-two in 
black charmeuse that showed every line 
of her boyish figure, bobbed haired, silk 
ankled, manicured and made up to the 
eyes, “‘is Miss Buxton, our manageress.”’ 

Vingie smiled genially on Miss Buxton, 
with hell in her heart, and put out a slen- 
der hand. 

‘And this,’’ concluded Anthony Brooks, 
in the manner of a chairman introducing 
the comic turn, “is Miss Glymp, who is 
learning the business.” 

Vingie beheld a sallow-faced girl of six- 
teen with black hair and the sharpest eyes 
in the world. She wore her hair in a plait, 
dressed in black alpaca and appeared to be 
on the alert for a slap or a scolding at any 
moment. 

“Now then, Miss Glymp!”’ admonished 
Miss Buxton. 

The eyes of Vingie flickered for one 
second in the eyes of Miss Glymp, to breed 
complete understanding. A hand stretched 
out to grasp Miss Glymp’s little paw. 

“Good morning,” said Vingie, and the 
undercurrent implied: ‘“‘Don’t worry, Cin- 
derella. Watch me handle the two ugly 
sisters!’ 

Anthony Brooks led Vingie away to his 
private office. The manageress and the 
manikin gazed after. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Miss Bux- 
ton. 

“T’s! T’s!” agreed Miss Dodsworthy, 
resuming a natural pose. 

“‘A fine madam to bring into a respect- 
able business, I don’t think!” elaborated 
Miss Buxton. 

“Loathsome!”’ said Miss Dodsworthy 
languidly. 

A faint giggle startled their ears. It 
came from Miss Glymp. It was the first 
time she had ever dared to giggle. 

““Now then, sauce!”’ snarled Miss Bux- 
ton. ‘‘Have you tidied your showroom? 
No? Then go and tidy it this instant!” 

“You know, Anthony,” said Vingie, 
leaning back in the visitor’s chair, ‘‘this 
place is absolutely fatal.” 

“T don’t understand,” he faltered, a lit- 
tle shocked at the use of his Christian name. 

“That room—those women! The room 
looks like a coffin maker’s dream of heaven, 
and the two women simply make one’s 
skin fee] like sandpaper all over. The kid’s 
all right. She’s got some brains.” 

“What do you suggest?” inquired An- 
thony a little stiffly. 

“Get the decorators in and get the 
women out, I should think. No decent 
person would put up with either. By the 
way, is that strange garment on Miss 


Dodsworthy’s rather limp back a fair speci-. 


men of the goods we stock, Anthony? If 
so, I think a rebuilding sale is indicated, 
with murderous reductions in all depart- 
ments.” 

Anthony Brooks made a last ineffective 
stand against his beautiful tyrant. 

“For many years my father, a respected 
man in the soft-goods trade, ran this busi- 
ness on these lines. I propose to continue. 
True, we aren’t showing a profit; but owing 
to postwar depression, high taxation, and 
so on, times are bad. However, a trade 
boom is imminent # 

Vingie held up a reproving finger. 

“Newspaper stuff,’ she answered cruelly. 
“T don’t propose to sit here till my chin 
sags, making an occasional ten pounds and 
thanking God the brokers aren’t in, An- 
thony. If we aren’t booming in less than 
a year I cut my losses and depart. I know 
all the people we want to get, the people 


“As you said, he is rather good-. 
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with money or influence or both 
get them. They don’t live in S 

Surbiton will follow them, and go: 
chester and Yorkshire. Also, wi 
new staff. Leave the women t 
dear, and you keep the books an, 
the commissionaire who stands 
Do you agree?” 


“T insist,” he said w Be| 
ladies being given another chano 
Vingie sighed. i 


“Ring the bell, please,” s 

When Miss Glymp a 
eyes snapping, Vingie put 
tionately on her arm and 
presence of Miss Dodswort! 

The star manikin cury 
doorway in her filleted fas 
up to her blond head as thoug 
herself of its existence, 
wished for me, Mr. Brooks 

“No,” explained Vingie, 
to see you, Miss Dodswo: 
is, were you born tired or 
it ladylike?”’ 

“T don’t think I quite und 
served Miss Dodsworthy loftily. 

“Perhaps you aren’t well?” 
Vingie. oO 

“T am in per-fect health, I tha 

“T doubt if you could stand ha 
miles to a meet, hunting all day ir 
and hacking eighteen miles hon 
Dodsworthy.”’ 

“T am not acquainted with hor, 
nor wish to be. I have my figur 
sider,’ retorted Miss Dodsw 
at Vingie’s lines with a disparagin, 

“Well, the fact is I’m a partn 
business now. If you care to got 
stiff course of physical culture a 
tion we might be able to use 
wise i 

“T do not think I should 

“Fired, Anthony,” said 
“Good morning, Miss Dod 
in Miss Buxton, please.” 

‘““No wonder women hate one 
Anything more heartless I never im 
declared Anthony. es 

“Can’t afford passengers, my frie 
Oh, Miss Buxton, if you'll w 
off your face, and be taught 
up properly, and not show 
legs, and stop bullying that 
you can stay on. Othery 
you'll have to go.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Broo 
Buxton, ignoring Vingie, “ 
leave instantly.” 

“T suggest a month’s 
thony,”’ was Vingie’s on 
“Now we’ll ring up a good ¢ 
get a typist along. Wem U 
sale notices and start looking 
of decent manikins, and g 
wholesale houses. I'll manage t 
for the time being, with that 
second string. Hurry, there’s a 

At night she found awaiting he 
from Sir Charles. He wrote: 


My dear Virginia: Serymgeour 
quainted me with your business trai 
He seems filled with alarm. Pi 
up the attitude of Gamaliel, who ob 
another connection ‘‘If this counse 
work be of men it will come to nau 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 

Nevertheless I ought to warn yo 
my experience a man who will enter i 
cial arrangements with a woma) 
not related by marriage or kin 
an insufferable blighter. 

Your affectio: 
CHAR 


“Poor darling,’’ murmure 
thetically. ‘‘How I hate le 
it has to be. Some day I'l 
down to Wynwood and sho 
he is.” 

She was too busy to do 
Anthony Brooks, far from 
ture’s born gamblers, hung | 
hands, grudging the expend 
Vingie drove him as with w 
tive scheme of gray and po \ 
two sylphs who displayed fro 
angels, and replenished the 
spirit of a girl trained from 
pend on clothes. Neverthel 
lagged. ’ 

She sat one sunlit morning 
thing in London, opposite 
across the private office of 14! 
Bond Street, the curve of h 
on her two hands. 

“Anthony,” she said at 
taxi. I’m going to do what 
ing the services of the press 
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WliBBERS 


Lis the only spring control de- 
icially, by patent and copyright, 
1 to the name Snubbers. To 
certain that you have genuine 
1 Snubbers installed on your car 
he authorized Gabriel Snubber 
ind Service Stations which are 
‘ined in more than 1700 cities 
wns. Motor car dealers who are 
‘is of assuring their customers 
atest satisfaction recommend 
1 Snubbers and many of them 
them as well. 
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You Can 
Safely Accept the 
Endorsement of 61 
Car Manufacturers 


Imagine even one great motor car manufac- 
turer so far endorsing and honoring a 
comfort-device as to drill holes in the frame of 
every car he builds so that the buyer can 
quickly have it attached. 


Multiply one great manufacturer by 31 and 
you have the facts in regard to the unique 
and extraordinary tribute which American 
automobile producers have paid the 


Gabriel Snubber. 


Thirty of them have made Gabriels part of 
their standard equipment—31 others have 
paved the way so that the public can simply 
and economically take advantage of Gabriel. 


And what are these advantages which have 
so impressed motor car manufacturers with 
real pride in their product that they consider 
that Gabriel Snubbers add something which 
even the most careful motor car engineering 
cannot give? 


It is because they know that Gabriel Snubbers 
make the car ride easier. That the passengers 
are not conscious of ordinary irregularities 
in the road. That driving is in every way 
more comfortable. 


They know that Gabriel relieves the car of 
excessive road shock; that this means longer 
life to the car, greater mileage on tires and 
very much less servicing. 


The manufacturer knows that these things all 


contribute in a marked way to owner satis- 
faction and that owner satisfaction is essential 
to the continued prosperity of the dealer and 
the car maker. 


That is why so many factories provide the 
means for easily attaching Gabriel Snubbers. 
That iswhyso many dealers recommend them. 


There are Gabriel Snubber Sales and Service Depots in 
more than 1700 cities, where Gabriel Snubbers can be in- 
stalled efficiently and without long delay on any size car. 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ontario 


abriel 
Snubbers 


‘Sales & Service Everywhere 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubher Co., Inc. 
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IT GRIPS HARD 
AND FAST 


From an actual « 
unretouched 
photograph 


“We can say this for Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Solid 
Truck Tires: In snow and mud 
their traction is excellent. Fur- 
ther, they give a satisfactory 
service generally.’’— 
Fisher Body Corporation, 

Detroit, Michigan. 


You get gripping tractive 
power for your heavy- 
duty hauling on winter 
roads and streets when 
you shoe your truck with 
Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Solid Truck Tires. 
The high, thick, sharp- 
edged blocks of that 
powerful tread take a 
skidless hold and drive 
forward with irresistible 
force. And along with 
this hold- fast, go-ahead 
traction you get remark- 
able cushioning and 
long, economical wear. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODE YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids,also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“We can’t afford any more advertising,” 
began Anthony, but she waved him aside. 

“Tt won’t cost anything, you poor fish. 
You never realize what good copy I am, or 
how many people I know. Look at my face, 
my figure, my name, my clothes! News 
editors have more sense than you, An- 
thony; especially my darling Mr. Berri- 
man.” 

At 11:30 A.M. she found that pleasant 
man in the vast premises of the Daily 
Tale, his clean-shaven, clever face alert for 
the possibility of news. Telephones hedged 
him round, and damp proofs fluttered all 
about him. 

“My dear Miss Lauriston, how do you 
do? No doubt you bring me the historic 
scoop at last!’’ he beamed, with one eye on 
the clock. 

Vingie shook her head and smiled. She 
made a fair ornament in that soulless, effi- 
cient room. 

“Only alittle personal one at the moment. 
I’ve started a frock shop—Society Beauty 
Takes to Commerce. But any facilities re- 
garding divorce, blackmail or scandal that 
come along are yours for the asking, and 
I’ll really buy a wee little bit of advertising 
space if you insist. Don’t you think you 
could send a nice sympathetic reporter to 
interview me? Do make it a man, though. 
Women are so hard on their own kind.” 

Mr. Berriman began to think aloud in 
the terms of his craft. 

“Beauty in Business—Aristocrat Ac- 
quires Atelier—Gifted Girl’s Gesture in 
Gowns,” he murmured. ‘‘I think we might 
risk half a column, Miss Lauriston. There’s 
always a certain sentimental interest about 
putting a butterfly to work.” 

“Of course, I take my work intensely 
seriously, Mr. Berriman.”’ . 

“Undoubtedly. They always do. If 
you could spare half an hour at three P.M.? 
Thank you so much!” murmured Mr. 
Berriman, and bowed her out. 

Nevertheless, the rise of the business, the 
first steps of Anthony Brooks towards be- 
coming Lord Mayor of London, the sol- 
vency of Vingie, and many other miracles 
date from that historic afternoon. At the 
bidding of his chief, Mr. Gilbert Anstruther, 
late of Oxford University, took a taxicab 
westward and wrote the famous interview 
that began: 


In the Forest of Arden, which clods do eall 
Breath Street, W., I found Titania wielding 
magie shears. Fairies of surpassing beauty 
displayed on their lovely forms those gossamer 
fabrics whose composition is of dragon flies’ 
wings. I would I were some sloe-eyed daughter 
of the idle rich, that I might veil my charms 
in the woven lyrics which the Hon. Virginia 
Lauriston, another of our aristocracy to de- 
scend into the hustling marts of commerce, is 
merchandising with such grace and brio in a 
promising new venture. 


Here followed a Latin quotation, but the 
subeditor swore and cut it out. 

It brought Vingie the Goold-Tamber- 
laine wedding to dress. Every profiteer’s 
wife rushed to Breath Street, where, surely, 
an honorable would know exactly the right 
thing for her to wear. Vingie appeared at 
important first nights and the very select 
dance clubs, in a sequence of toilets that 
wrung tears of envy to ruin many a care- 
fully wrought complexion. As a crowning 
triumph she designed the gowns for the 
cabaret scene in one of Mr. Dorian’s re- 
markable superrevues. 

On a day when the sun shone passion- 
ately into her little personal room in Breath 
Street, where she sat at her’ Louis Quinze 
escritoire, her eyes sparkling with the de- 
lirium of business, the little side curls that 
hid her ears darling enough to break any 
man’s heart, Lord Fordingbridge, his 
majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, drew up his pair-horse 
phaéton outside these Arcadian premises. 
The noble lord descended, caressed the 
shining quarter of the near wheeler, nodded 
to the commissionaire, and ambled into the 
reception room, his gray tall hat slightly 
atilt, a flaming carnation in the button- 
hole of his gray frock coat. He removed 
the hat, and a genial smile lightened his 
rubicund countenance as Miss Glymp came 
to receive him. He patted her absently on 
the head. 

“T should be greatly obliged if Miss 
Lauriston could spare me a moment,’’ he 
rumbled. ‘‘ Will you run along like a good 
little gal and tell her Lord Fordingbridge 
would like to see her, please?”’ 

Miss Glymp, who had never hitherto had 
her head patted, been called a little gal, or 
run along anywhere, disappeared in some 


~ dered. 
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disorder. Lord Fordingbridge, who stood 
six feet two in his socks, prowled absently 
into the salon and beheld the two sylphs 
posturing in joy gowns for a lady client. 
He screwed an eyeglass firmly into position 
and began frankly to enjoy himself, until 
Miss Glymp led him to Vingie. 

Lord Fordingbridge lifted her slender 
fingers to his lips, looked doubtfully at the 
furniture, and subsided, with misgivings, 
onto a window seat. 

“My dear, my dear, this is all very pre- 
posterous, and yet it has its charm,” he 
began. ‘‘You look positively blooming, if 
I may say so. Charles is widowed and de- 
spondent, but he tries to bear up. He 
asked me to tell you Lycidas is an absolute 
gift for the Canterbury Cup. I can get 
you on at twenties, but mum’s the word.” 

“T gamble in better things these days, 
George dear. I’m quite indecently well 
off. Is there anything I can do for you?”’ 

Lord Fordingbridge sighed. 

“This place reminds me so much of a 
certain young woman’s surroundings in 
the Paris of my youth,” he said irrele- 
vantly. “Still, I couldn’t very well call at 
your flat. I should have liked to send 
Rupert—youth to youth, my dear Vir- 
ginia—but alas, an estrangement seems to 
have come between you two. Rupert’s 
a great stickler for etiquette. He declined 
to thrust himself on you. Y’see, I’m rather 
at my wit’s end, and I think you could help 
me if you would.” © 

Vingie pressed a bell. 

“Russian tea and cigarettes, and I’m 
engaged for the next hour,’ she com- 
manded Miss Glymp. 

Lord Fordingbridge sipped his amber 
drink, savored his cigarette and gazed at 
her through half-shut eyes. She avoided 
his gaze. 

“Rupert and I—oh, well, I expect I hurt 
his feelings. You see, I couldn’t marry 
him—life’s too exciting for marriage—and 
now I’m so busy I never see a man of any 
sort except Anthony, my partner. An- 
ie an awful dear in many ways, 

ut EAD, 

“T know, I know. Never without his 
regimental tie since Armistice Day,’ sym- 
pathized his lordship, and paused. “I 
suppose,”’ he went on slowly, “I should 
be considered an impertinent old man if I 
asked whether Miss Mauricette Maxwell 
comes here for her dresses?” 

Vingie surveyed him thoughtfully. 

“Not at the moment, but she will. She 
wears one of my gowns in Dorian’s revue; 
and after she saw it—what there was of 
it—I haven’t much doubt. What makes 
you ask?” 

“Tt’s a long story,’’ declared his lordship 
dreamily. ‘I regret to say it points to the 
depravity of man and the duplicity of 
woman. All flesh is grass, my dear, but 
some grass is greener than other; and in 
this case the man ought to know better. 
Still, which of us who live in glass houses 
dares cast the first stone? He’s a high 
official if he’s the man I think he is.” 

“Yes, dear; but what’s all the mys- 
tery?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Lord Fordingbridge 
with the air of one laying down the ace of 
trumps. ‘‘Y’see, Mauricette Maxwell isn’t 
Mauricette Maxwell at all. That is, she is 
as far as she goes—you follow me, don’t 
you?—but the content of the bottle doesn’t 
always correspond to the label on the out- 
side. She’s not British or American, as 
she sounds. I don’t really know what she 
is. Her mother was French, and her 
father—je ne sais quoi. Let’s presume he 
was a Pole, or a Magyar, or a Russian. 
Anyway, Mauricette’s linked up with 
somebody’s secret service, and she’s caught 
our poor friend X in her toils. That is, I 
think it’s X. It might be Y or Z. If any- 
body writes a check for her account with 
you I wish you’d let me see it before you 
pay it into your bank. I’d like to hush 
things up if possible. Terrible thing if it 
got in the papers. After all, none of us’d 
like the skeleton in his cupboard washed 
in public, would we?” 

He rose to his feet with grave dignity and 
bent over Vingie’s hand. He passed out to 
his phaéton, a fine survival of the old 
school, gathered up the reins and clattered 
splendidly away. 

Vingie remained at her desk, deep in 
thought. 

“T don’t like this idea of mixing up busi- 
ness with Foreign Office work,’’ she pon- 
“On the other hand, it may give 
me some kind of hold over Rupert. I con- 
sider Rupert has behaved very badly just 
because I wouldn’t marry him. Who on 


r 


. me, or asked me to dine 
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earth would marry Rupert 
man, at the first time of ask 
were Miss Glymp or somec 
He’s never written to m 


a little cruelty would do h 

The telephone bell tinkle 
Mauricette Maxwell’s m 
make an appointment for 
Maxwell to discuss the g 
Vingie put down the recej 
gasp. : 

“Now, how much does 
pert, or both of them kno 
they find it out?” she dem 
of space. 

Her brain began to w 
involved plans peculiar to 
seemingly ridiculous, yet very 
point if only people knew, 

“T think I’ll take An 
Wynwood in the car this 
decided. “Rupert is sure 
would seem appropriate 
Anthony. Rupert’s too 
nothing exists outside his 

Though Anthony Broo 
faintest desire to visit Y 
perfectly happy to drowse 
end at Mon Plaisir, his § 
alternating perusal of the 
with a little clock golf on th 
by the Sunday luncheon o 
vegetables, trifle, and half 
excellent Burgundy he pick 
man in the city who unfor 
bankrupt—yet Vingie had 
cause clay cannot pres 
the potter. 

She took him down px 
little ten-horse-power Wo 
bought out of her pro 
space precluded much 
thony wondered in mise 
sufficient changes of ra 
surroundings. 

Vingie presented him to 
poured tea for him on th 
The butler terrified him; 
juggling drearily with a 
piece of bread and butter. 

“The enterprises of comn 
fascination for me,’’ decla 
with his imperishable ch 
how beautiful woman la’ 
under tribute, from the silks an 
of the East to the furs of t 

“Mostly wood fiber and 
adays, sir, I’m afraid,” 1 
with ghastly mirth. 

“‘T rejoice, moreover, th 
enjoyed the benefit of you 
in this undertaking o 
Charles blandly. “ You ha’ 
of good nature, Mr. Brook: 
I am not ungrateful.” 

“Not at all. Pleasure, 
tered the wretched guest, 
edge of his ears. 

“Charles darling,” in 
“surely Rupert is somew 
haven’t seen a sign of him, 

“Oh, he’ll be along 
rather hot knocking the ba 
tennis court, and I think 
explained Sir Charles. 

Even as he spoke a 
figure, with all the aloofn 
rior god, stepped through 
dow and advanced toward 

“Oh, hullo, Rupert!” V 
a little bored drawl. “By | 
you met my friend Antho! 

“Ah! How do you do 
Frack impersonally. “ 
motoring down. I trust t 
Virginia.” 

He seated himself apart, 
vaguely at Anthony Bro 
man inspects the bacillus 
striving as it were to appea 
failing entirely to conced 
horror. ; 

“We’re making a great | 
these days, Rupert,” Vingie we 
getting to be quite an heiress 
Charles has told you.” 

“No,” replied Rupert v 
liteness. ‘I don’t think y 
matter. I should love tot 
but Selby absolutely insis 
at Irvingdean and stay 01 
He delivers his big speech | 
in the House next week, a 
discuss certain points with 1 
have to run away almost at 
is already in the car.” 

He rose and smiled like th 
upon the crests of the Him 
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The New Sedan ‘1895 Freisht ana 


Hudson has always been famous for the beauty of its closed 
bodies. But even among past creations, was none to rival the 
exquisite grace, luxury and charm of the New Sedan. 


Heretofore a moderate-priced closed car has meant a low- 
priced chassis. Now at a saving of hundreds of dollars you 
buy in Hudson a car of positive reliability, chassis excellence 
and finest performance. 


The new price takes the Hudson Sedan out of all competition with 
cars of comparable beauty, detail of body and performance worth. 


MOTOR CAR ceed i Pay S |S fed tp 7 ied Soe gl 


Most Beautiful of the Hudsons 


On the Finest Super-Six Chassis Ever Built 


Mal: GoHoleG-AsN 
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T;RUSCON 


COPPER STEEL 


STANDARD BUILDINGS 


A eT HD tigi HE Bia 


a - wm a 


Meet Your Needs Exactly 


Truscon Standard Buildings 
meet every business and indus- 
trial requirement for permanent, 
fireproof, well ventilated and 
perfectly daylighted buildings. 
Any width or size, any kind of roof, 
any arrangement of doors and win- 


ows. One or two stories. 


The buildings above, listed in order, are: Calif. 
Shade Cloth Co., Cin. Abattoir Co., Coirin 
Chem. Works, Wilmington-Fleming Iron & 
Steel Co., The Electrical Alloy Co., Pierce 
Oil Corp., Crystal Refrigerator Co., Morrow 
Mfg. Co., McWade Tire & Rubber Co., Nat'l 
Engineering Co., San Ant. & Ark. Pass. Ry., 
Tiona Refining Co. 15,000,000 square feet of 


floor space in use by leading concerns. 


Send for These Brochures 


=m These brochures 
_ explain how you 
ican simplify 
your building 
problem—know 
to a penny what 
your building 
will cost you and 
the exact day it 
will be ready for 
occupancy. You 
‘need these 

_ brochures for 
your files. 
They sum up 

| Truscon’s 20 

| years of ex- 

| perience in 
standardized 
and simpli- 


fied building. 
Mail Coupon 


For brochures and 
also for useful 


building book. 


0 = 
—4 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YorNGsTOWN 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 


For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities, 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New Y ork. 
Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 
be used for 


Address eee PEERS. 1 Papen ae (SPH 12-8) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

““Good-by!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Good-by, 
Mr.—er—Brooks.”’ With a faint inclina- 
tion of the head in Vingie’s direction, he 
retired as he had come. Sir Charles gazed 
in rapture at the distant woods. 

‘“We have indeed reason to be grateful 
to our ancestors for their devoted efforts 
in afforestation, Mr. Brooks,” he began, 
while Vingie’s teeth met viciously in a 
macaroon biscuit. 

Very soon after dinner she retired to 
rest, alleging fatigue. No one’s appearance 
at breakfast on Sunday coincided with that 
of Anthony, and Sir Charles proved to be 
his only companion at luncheon. As it 
transpired, he passed the day much as he 
would have done at Mon Plaisir; but he 
remembers the Burgundy at dinner as 
something to dwell upon, and Sir Charles’ 
port went straight to his heart. He recalls 
gratefully an excellent cigar or two, and 
has vague memories of a discussion on 
trout fishing afterwards. Vingie compelled 
him to leave very early on Monday morn- 
ing in order to reach Breath Street by nine 
A.M. Nevertheless he preserves a tender 
feeling for the aristocracy. They under- 
stand, he declares, the art of living, and 
devote much thought to that end. 


Iv 


OW, even the weariest river winds 
somewhere safe to sea. On a day when 
the presence of bright sunshine coincided 
with the weekly cheap train to London 
from Great Booking—a place of ninety- 
three houses, not to be confused with Little 
Booking, which boasts only twenty-seven— 
Ella Fairbody decided to avail herself of 
the railway company’s generosity. She 
was a person accustomed to make these 
gentle decisions from which, once made, 
she never departed. 
She put on her gray organdie frock with 
the cerise touches, which she had made 
herself, aided by a paper pattern, because 


| Ella was clever with her needle, and there 
| is no use throwing money away on these 


dressmakers, and the gray shoes and stock- 
ings and hat to match. Nevertheless she 


| took her umbrella, because you never know 


in this climate. She brushed her mid- 
brown hair rather carefully, and rubbed a 
powder puff over her face with a pleasant 
slight feeling of wickedness. There was no 
need to add color, because she had one of 
those wild-rose complexions although go- 
ing on for twenty-seven. She met Mrs. 
Hickman at the station, who, seeing Ella 
in her best dress standing on the up plat- 
form in time for the 11:30 train, which does 
not stop after Great Booking, said “Are 
you going to London, Miss Fairbody?”’ 
and Ella smiled and said ‘‘ Yes’’ and bridled 
a little as though confessing to something 
rather devilish. 

At 2:30 she passed through the door of 
14 Breath Street, Bond Street, paused, and 


| raising her head, tilted it slightly to one 


| side. 


Her eyes told her the place had al- 
tered; her instinct told her the alteration 
was for the worse. A faint perfume troubled 
her senses; the decorative scheme smote 
her as somehow unchaste. Miss Glymp, 
coming forward courageously instead of 


| furtively, in a perfect little frock, her hair 
| perfectly waved, offended Ella’s sense of 


righteousness. 

“T want to see Mr. Brooks. Is he in his 
room?” she asked in the voice she kept for 
servants. 

“Mr. Brooks is engaged with Miss 
Lauriston at the moment. If you will 


| kindly take a seat I will inform him. What 


name may I say, please?”’ 

“Say Miss Fairbody, his fiancée,’ re- 
plied Ella coldly. 

Miss Glymp, internally convulsed by 


| Ella’s gown, glided perfidiously to An- 


thony’s room. She found him in animated 
discussion with Vingie, who laid down her 
views on business policy. 

““Miss Fairbody wishes to see you, sir,” 


| murmured Miss Glymp. 


A pale perspiration bedewed Anthony’s 


_ forehead. Although he had done no wrong, 


| vague sickness afflicted his internal econ- 


omy. Notwithstanding he passed a care- 
worn hand over his brow and said, “‘ Please 
bring her here.” 

Vingie raised shocked eyebrows. 

“But Anthony ” she began. 

Anthony did not heed. Even as a con- 
demned man on the morning of execution 
reviews all the delicate and desirable things 
of life he is about to leave, so Anthony 
Brooks said a mute farewell to the pleasant 
associations of the last six months—the 
charms and genius of Vingie, the business 
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losses turned into 100 per cent net profit, 
the glimpses of a charming, secure world 
not his own. 

The door opened and Ella came in, hold- 
ing her umbrella across her body as one 
nurses a baby. 

“Anthony dear!’’ she exclaimed, halted 
one pace from him, and held up her face in 
sure and certain hope. 

In the execution of his duty he bent and 
kissed her. 

Vingie stood rooted to the carpet. She 
saw Anthony turn to her and heard him 
say, ‘‘This is Miss Fairbody, my fiancée.” 
There was that in his eyes which almost 
evoked pity from her, but not quite. 

She put out a slender hand, smiled and 
murmured ‘‘How do you do?” 

But her heart cried out for whips and 
thumbscrews to be applied to Anthony! 
He should never have allowed the situation 
to occur. 

“T expect you'll have all sorts of things 
to talk about,’’ she went on politely. ‘‘Per- 
haps you’ll both come and have tea in my 
room at four o’clock?” 

She passed out, an adorable figure, far 
too adorable in fact. As the door closed 
behind her Ella put her head very slightly 
on one side. ' 

“ Anthony ” she began. 

In her own room, Vingie sat lonely at her 
desk. She reviewed the entire scheme of 
things with marked distaste. 

“It’s very curious,” she reflected; ‘‘but 
I s’pose, human nature being what it is, I 
oughtn’t to be surprised. I haven’t the 
vaguest affection for Anthony, and if he 
were to kiss me I should scream. Yet the 
fact that he’s engaged to that terrible 
young woman has taken away every scrap 
of interest I ever had in this job. P’r’aps 
it’s because of her dreadful mind. She 
probably thinks I want him for myself. 
Vingie dear, your latest wild oat has run 
rather to seed, I’m afraid. How on earth 
am I to get out of all this? . Anyhow for 
sheer pride I simply must produce a man 
of my own.” ' 

A light yet firm knock fell on the door. 
It opened to reveal Ella Fairbody. She 
closed the door, smiled in saintly fashion, 
seated herself and folded her hands in her 
lap. She conveyed mutely that she was 
glad her clothes were what they were, in- 
stead of resembling Vingie’s. 

“Miss Lauriston,’”’ she began, ‘‘I wish 
to be quite frank.” 

“If there is anything to be quite frank 
about, Miss Fairbody,’’ replied Vingie in 
her most silky voice, ‘‘that is undoubtedly 
the best course.” 

Ella Fairbody sighed. 

“The world is a very difficult place,’ 
she proceeded. ‘‘I’ve been having a look 
round with Anthony, and I don’t quite like 
the tone of this establishment, now it’s 
altered. Those two manikins, for instance— 
of course, they may be good girls, but they 
seem dreadfully brazen. There used to be 
a Miss Buxton here—such a ladylike per- 
son. And that Miss Glymp has become a 
very pert little girl. The whole atmosphere 
here is quite changed; it’s—well, it strikes 
me it is not quite nice.” 

“What is ‘nice’?”’ asked Vingie. 

Her visitor smiled even more icily. 

“T think you know what I mean. Any 
woman would. And I do feel that for a 
young man who’s engaged to one girl to be 
in quite such close association with another 
as Anthony is with you isn’t quite—quite 
wise. 

“You see, people are so uncharitable. 
I understand he’s been to stay with your 
people, and you motored him down in your 
car, and he has had dinner at your flat. 
That seems to me rather a mistake.” 

‘“My dear woman, how on earth should 
I know he was engaged to you?”’ demanded 
the goaded Vingie. ‘‘I never heard of you 
till half an hour ago.” 

‘‘Oh, of course, in that case ” ad- 
mitted Ella Fairbody. ‘‘It seems strange, 
though, that he didn’t tell you. Our love 
means a great deal to Anthony.” Her 
on form shrieked dumbly the one word 
ee jar!” 

Another knock fell on the door. There 
entered the cashier bearing a slip of pink 
paper. 

“Excuse me, Miss Lauriston,’”’ she mur- 
mured; ‘‘but this is the check for Miss 
Maxwell’s account. Your instructions were 
to bring it to you at once.” 

“Thank you,’ said Vingie absently. 
She examined the check, saw that it bore 
the signature, Gerald Loxley, Capt. 91st 
Hussars, and leaped at once to a brilliant 
rearguard action. 


Decemi e 


“Forgive me one moment,” 
tinued, picked up the 


ingbridge? Oh, George, the 
check has come. I wish you'd ger} 
down at once to look at it. . , 
made out in her name. 


calm. 

“In the circumstances, of ; 
shall withdraw from this eonce. 
announced. “It seems a pity to tal| 
out of the business just when jt} 
ing, but that naturally is no affair 
Perhaps you can spare Mr. Brook, 
an hour to arrange the details, 
That’s very kind of you, Miss }} 
Would you mind telling him ag, 
out?” | 


a woman scorned. p 

Vingie turned on him the two} 
bits of green-gray ice that were | 
and said, “You might really have) 
you were engaged, Anthony, 
being accused of baby snatching ty 
iar young women.” | 

Like a cornered rat he burst ou} 
spairing fury: “What about you? | 
I know whether you’re engaged | 
Why should I take all the blame? 

““My poor thing,” she answered) 
“don’t let’s quarrel just as we're }; 
part. Heaven knows you’ve enougt' 
on your hands! What on earth m 
get engaged to such a—shall I ¢ 
ventional—person?”’ | 

“You ought to know. You told | 
any woman-could do anything s| 
with me. I’m damned if I can | 
poy groaned the stricken mar 


— 


er. 
“Mr. Rupert Frack to see yo 
dom,’’ announced Miss Glymp. 

When Anthony had staggered fo 
pert stood before Vingie for a mom 
all his soul in his eyes. She sat ¥ 
elbows on the desk, her beautif 
drooped, and she played absently wi 
Maxwell’s check. ; 

As he tried vainly to harden hi 
she glanced up reproachfully an 
“Why don’t you stop being such 
to me?” 

To this there is no more answer 
the classic question, “Why don’t y 
up beating your wife?” | 

He commenced to flounder in the 
churned up by his conflicting emot 

“If only you’d chuck all this!” 
claimed. ; 

She flung out her hands, reling 
the check. 

“All this is giving up me. Myp 
fiancée comes and accuses me of ma 
ing; I’m abused and humiliated 
still, Rupert, I’ve played the game 
end, and done what I undertook t 
George Fordingbridge and you. He 
Maxwell woman’s check. It’s sign! 
Capt. Gerald Loxley. Now Is'pos 
want to run off and arrest him an 
me to fight a lone hand all by mysel 
I ring and have a taxi called for yo 

“Captain Loxley? That clears 
pletely. We can now take up the 
with the War Office,” announced 
triumphantly. Then his proud lod 
bled. ‘‘My dear Virginia, ie | 
absolute brick. Your unselfishness 
midst of your own trouble mol 
deeply. Of course, I was mad to thi 
would marry me; I’m not half good 
for you. I should like to see them 
is. If only you'll forgive me and let! 
you whenever I may, in however ht 
capacity mY ae 

Vingie rose from her chair. — fai 
of victory suffused her oval ch 
hummed lightly the latest fox trot. 

“Tf you will be kind enough 
out of this hell!’’ she requested. 

He stood in admiration wh 
on the smartest little hat in 
admired the adorableness of h 
she coaxed on gloves. They 
by side, a patrician pair, 
Anthony’s room. Rupert 
(Continued on Page 
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Lenitehi of his Stoiusay Caren all Naw York 


S GEAEN WAY 


THE INSRRGMBNT Ofeti EalMMORTALS 


For more than 60 years the greatest figures in 
the world of music have elected to play the 
Steinway. Liszt and Wagner, once they heard 
the Steinway, would have no other piano. It 
became the voice of Paderewski, of Hofmann 
and Rachmaninoff. It is the one piano used 
by Friedman and Cortot. Mischa Levitzki 
said of the Steinway, “It is the only piano that 
satisfies my every wish.” The qualities that 
endear the Steinway to the immortals of music 


contribute equally to the happiness of those 
who are lovers of music. For the pianist of 
the home there is no inspiration greater than 
the Steinway tone. Its perfection aids the 
musical development of children. All music 
achieves a higher plane when played upon the 
Steinway. It is because these things are true 
that every Steinway piano, no matter what its 
style or size, is a complete and perfect example 
of Steinway art. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Upright, $875 and up; Grand, $1425 and up; plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 


EINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, 
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Another 
IRISH 


Question 
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But a Ford owner 


in Coleraine, Ireland, 


|_has found the answer 


ORRECT Ford lubrication is 

@ just as important to Irishmen 

as it is to American, Uruguayan, 

South African, or Japanese Ford owners. 

A gentleman living in Coleraine, Ireland, 
writes: 

“About two years ago I gave you a 
testimonial on the excellent quality of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” for Ford cars, 
and I have still the same very high 
esteem for its lubricating qualities and 
economy. I have used the same car (and 
the same oil) for business purposes for 
over eight years, and in all this time I 
have not been held up once with engine 
trouble. My engine has still the same 
bearings, crankshaft and pistons, trans- 
mission and gears; the latter show no 
signs of wear. I had one set of new pis- 
ton rings put in this winter. The engine 
had two complete overhauls in this time, 
and is still going well. I give the greater 
part of the credit for this good service in 
a cheap car to the regular use of your 
excellent oil. 

“T would say that anyone who uses 
this oil in his Ford for a month or two 
cannot fail to appreciate its splendid 
lubricating qualities, ease of starting 
from cold, and freedom from carbon 
deposit.” 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is 
Look for the 


Safest to purchase in original packages. 
red Gargoyle on the containers. 


The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. i 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for Fords. 
If you drive another make of car, send for our booklet, 


“Correct Lubrication.” 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit St. Louis 

Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh : PEST AS : 
Indianapolis Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. ; VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Milwaukee Rochester Dallas i a. 


Buffalo 


Oklahoma City 


As a joint tribute to the Ford car and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” we doubt if this 
testimony can be matched. It proves 
again that the Vacuum Oil Company 
was scientifically correct in giving to 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” the special 
characteristics which have made it the 
ideal lubricant for the Ford engine. 


The body of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ 
is such that it feeds freely to every fric- 
tional surface in the Ford engine—in- 
cluding those hard-to-reach , bearing 
surfaces. The body and character o 
“FE,” make it flow freely in the coldest 
weather, a quality which enables our 
international friends to start cold en- 
gines easily in the coldest winter days. 


The best time to change to Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” is when the engine is still 
warm after a fairly long run. On your 
way home you will pass a dealer who can 
supply you with Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
in a 1-gallon or 5-gallon can or’a large 
steel drum for your home garage. 


Rissa coleced ul i Kishen taelity, expecially eeflond 
Jar win aaron mpree at paciher 
yas Coast o eet 


“New York, USA: 


simon 


VACUUM 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
and followed Vingie into the last arena of 
her business life. 

Ella Fairbody sat placidly in the visi- 
tor’s armchair; Anthony stood in gloom 
before the fireplace. Ella Fairbody gasped 
almost audibly to behold Vingie garbed for 
departure, atterded by a most desirable 
young man the sheen of whose silk hat, the 
cut of whose morning clothes made An- 
thony in his business suit resemble a mouse 
in the presence of lions. 

“Anthony,” said Vingie in her clear 
voice, “I’m going. Your solicitors can 
settle up the details with mine. This has 
been a peculiarly odious day, for which we 
have to thank Miss Fairbody alone. Good- 
by! Please believe I don’t bear you the 
smallest ill will.’ 

She held out a hand in farewell. Ella 
knew that for the moment she herself did 
not exist. She made a vow that Anthony 
should expiate this moment all down the 
merciless years. 

“Rupert darling,’’ cooed Vingie as his 
car bore them away, “‘be an angel and dine 
with me at the flat tonight. Tomorrow I 
shall give it up and return to my poor 
Charles. I don’t suppose the dear lamb has 
had a happy moment since I went away.” 

“‘T should love to if you’ll let me,” an- 
swered Rupert, flinging his traditions to 
the winds. 

Vv 

N THErich calm of Wynwood’s drawing- 

room, with Titian’s celebrated Pink 
Lady smiling benignly on her from the 
southern wall, Vingie sipped coffee like a 
eat licking cream, and dwelt upon Sir 
Charles with maternal eyes. 

“You don’t know how delightful it is to 
share your roof again, Charles,’”’ she said 
peacefully. ‘‘I shall never find anyone like 
you as a husband. You’ve spoiled the rest 
of mankind for me from everlasting to 
everlasting. I begin to understand why 
you never married. All the other women 
in the world would have scratched her eyes 
out. The risk was too great, even to possess 
you.” 


SI 


WW 


PUBLIC MORALS 


“T confess I never thought | 
way before, but perhaps os 
responded Sir Charles. 


spiritually bankrupt, darling.» 
“Tt is impossible to be at once 
and financially sound. That. 
reason why I have never pogg 
pecuniary surplus, my dear 
The door opened to adm 
bridge, picturesque in th 
century dress clothes, 
ruffled shirt, which he alwa 
“T’ve dealt with those a, 
patches at last. They are p 


Virginia my child,” he said 
She smiled up at him in 
“Tell me how that affair o 

check ended, George. It all see, 

a bad dream, but I’d like to kno 
Lord Fordingbridge cre 1 

countenance into a remini 

“Ah,” he said, “I’m af 


asking awkward questions 
bows and arrows we had i 
that kind of thing. 
“Well, of course, I couldn’t ks 
could I? So when you got Captairj 
check I tipped it off to the 
eral, and as Captain What’: 
acting under instructions, th 
quite tart about it. I’m afra’ 
had a bad quarter of an hou 
“So you sent Rupert, anc 
general ticked him off,” muse)’ 
She rose gracefully to her feet 
tended a hand to Sir Charles, 
“T think for the only time in 
you’re wrong, Charles,’’ she end 
the moment I am in truth spirit] 
financially sound. Night-night, | 
things!”’ 


| 


| 
| 


(A Rimed Editorial) 


AY I sing of the town of Elysia? 
L (I may add that the tale is a wow!) 
I may? Then sit closer (though if you'd 
said ‘No, sir!” 

I'd have gone right ahead anyhow). 
Here, then, is the story: The people one fall 
Decided on building a new City Hall 

With white marble flooring 

And black walnut dooring 

And deep chairs for snoring 

And all. 


They built it; and when it was finished 
The townsmen agreed ’twas a bear! 
From cellar to attic, the press was emphatic, 
It hadn’t a peer anywhere. 
One trifling omission, however, they caught; 
A real arty picture, they said, should be 
bought 
And hung in the lobby. 
A Rubens or Hobbe— 
Ma ought to look nobby, 
They thought. 


But old masters, they found, are expensive, 
So they looked for a young one instead 
Whose rates would be cheaper than if the 
Grim Reaper 
Had left him some hundred years dead. 
And searching around for a suitable man 
The Mayor’s Art Committee picked Titian 
McCann, 
Who'd just received mention 
As worthy attention 
For his pictures Pink Gentian 
And Pan. 


McCann worked a year on the picture 
And was certain that when ’twas un- 
veiled 
Elysia the Vital—for that was its title— 
Would be as a masterpiece hailed. 
But the shock he received was unpleasantly 


ru 
When he heard the expressions, some loud 
and all crude, 
Of the Mayor’s Art Committee, 
Who saw their fair city 
Depicted as pretty 
But nude! 


Alderman Kluck was indignant, 
As were Aldermen Pugh and McGrath. 


Alderman Kelly vibrated like id 
So great was the force of his wi 


Alderman Totten was openly sore 
Alderman Cotton was thirsty for | 
Gee! how they muttered _ 
And gosh! how they sputtered 

And my! how they stuttered 
And swore! : 


“’Tain’t decent!” cried Alde 
Said Alderman Kluck with 
“Since I’m forced to be blunt 
an affront a 
To the kiddies and wiv 
“T wish to remark,” stated 2 
“T concur with my colleagues’ 
and through!” ; 
And Alderman Cotton — 
Denounced it as rotten. 
McGrath, backed by Totten, 
Did, too. ‘ 


So they shrouded the pictw 
And shipped the thing off 


nN, 
Were about to adjourn fo: 
When Alderman Totten 0b 


‘Wire can you shelve di 

To judge bathing beaut 

In contest. Film Cuties — 
Co. Ime 


“Oh, goody!”’ cried Alderman 

Giving Alderman Totte 

“Well, here’s my suggestto 

“the question is adh 

Is simply—how soon do we jwa 

“T wish to remark,” stated rm 

“T concur with my colleagues’ 

and through!” 

Said McGrath, “’S as 

I second the motion!” 

Said Kluck, “Oh, you 0 
Yoo hoo!” 7 


Tuck The Moral away on 
shelf — : 
You can easily figure it 0 
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We ilers . ERE is a gift that 


“a 
With its set of attachments 


ieee and starts its usefulness right this is a Vacuum Sweeper built 
the children, on Christmas Day. The Western = for all-around service. With the 
NPlece ae Electric Vacuum Sweeper will clean up ~ reputation of the company back of it, 
| laa under the tree just as quickly and thor- it is a machine you can depend on for 
tem Electric oughly as it will take care of the hardest sound design, careful workmanship and 


|; al cleaning all through the year. long life. 
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Since 1869 makers and distributors of electrical equipment 
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“Anna Christie, I'll be drinking 


till I wash that black kiss of 


yours off my lips—then Til be 
shipping to where [ll never see 
your face again.” 


In. 


ThosNG; 


». presents the astoundi 


“ANNA 
CHRIST. 


The sensation of hundreds 


of theatres today! 


S powerful as the play! That’s 
been said of many pictures — 

but never more truthfully than of 
Blanche Sweet 
as outcast Anna Christie; William 
Russell as big, untamed Matt Burke; 
George Marion as old Chris, want- 


“Anna Christie.” 


by Bradley King. 


ing to save his daughter from the 
men and misery of ‘“‘olé davil sea” 
—they live as Eugene O’Neill cre- 
ated them, boldly, vividly. The eo tert 


world applauds! 


See it wherever great pictures 


are screened. 


ee) 
yO Jah Distributed by Associated 
First National Pictures Inc. 


Directed by John Griffith 
Wray under supervision 
of Thos. H.Ince. Adapted 


| De Angeline in this enterprise. 
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OLD OVERLAND CIRCUS Dg 


(Continued from Page 36) 


We soon found that we were mixed up with 
a crowd of Baptists who had a ceremony 
under way which required water and plenty 
of it. They baptized several candidates, and 
in the service all of our boys joined. Later 
a collection was taken up and I rather think 
more money was gathered than at any ses- 
sion in church. 

“The expression, ‘Hey, Rube!’ which in- 
variably called for action, was forbidden 
around the Van Amberg show; but the cry 
was frequently heard in the days following 


| the war, and it didn’t always come from 


show folks. In Western Missouri and Kan- 
sas, which we covered in those days, the 
feeling engendered by the war ran high, and 
there was hardly a day when there weren’t 
fights between the town people and the 
show people. These fights usually started 
with fists and wound up with the use of 
clubs, and sometimes there were shooting 
affairs which were not accurately reported 
in the newspapers, because of the difficulty 
of getting first-hand information regarding 
these occurrences. : 

“One of the earliest of the wagon shows 
in what was known as the flat-foot party 
was the June, Titus & De Angeline circus, 
which wintered at different farms in and 
around Brewster, New York, which was 
virtually the starting point of the Fore- 
paugh & O’Brien show. Forepaugh & 


O’Brien furnished horses for the Govern-: 


ment and the flat-foot party during the 
war. 

“George Bailey, of Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, was associated with Lew June and 
It was a 
circus and menagerie. This firm brought 
the first elephant to America from Bombay, 
India, in a sailing ship and landed him at 
Fall River for exhibition purposes. In lieu 
of a tent they used to travel with him by 
night and show him during the day in the 
tavern barns, out of which grew the famous 
alibi, ‘I have been down tosee the elephant.’ 

“When Barnum’s Museum at Broadway 
and Ann Street was destroyed by fire in 
the ’60’s all the animals attached to the 
Van Amberg circus were lost. The para- 
phernalia was saved and sent to the Hyatt 
farm. 

“There was a big turnout to see the 


| trappings, including a side-show feature 


called the Monitor, which was equipped 
with peepholes through which could be 
seen the magnified cross.” 


The First Bareback Riders 


‘“Hannibal and Tippo Sahib were the two 
biggest elephants to be quartered during 
winter months at Connersville. Each had 
tusks eight feet long. We see nothing like 
them these days. There was another old 
elephant called Bolivar that George John- 
son used to handle in Philadelphia. Bolivar 
got on arampage at his winter quarters and 
had everybody and every animal hunting 
cover. Johnson, who hadn’t seen the ele- 
phant for years, happened along and there 
was a joyous reunion. Bolivar became as 
docile as a lamb under the spell of his old 
master’s presence and voice. We carried 
coach dogs to keep the elephants on their 
good behavior. The elephants were afraid 
of these little barking pests and would run 
from them quicker than from anything 


se. 

“When the horses came to the farm 
along in October we would rough ’em for 
six weeks before starting to feed them hay. 
Van Amberg had more than two hundred 
horses wintering at the Hyatt farm as a 
rule. Truck and team horses alike were 
treated much like cattle on a Western range, 
cne man taking care of twenty horses, 
currying and clipping and keeping them in 
condition for the work ahead. 

“Hach show was equipped with a sad- 
dler’s outfit to make repairs, a blacksmith’s 
shop and a harness-repairing department. 
We made our own harness. It was quite an 
art to drive horses in squads of six and ten, 
with the whip as the principal persuader. 
The experienced driver held the lines with 
one hand to check the horses, with the 
other in control of the whip. Whenever a 
new fellow would come along asking for a 
job as driver, the boss hostler would ask, 
“Where in hell’s your whip?’ 

“Jimmy Robinson was the first bareback 
rider. He was a half brother to the first 
Uncle John Robinson, originator of the 
first John Robinson circus. Jimmy did a 
straight riding act without any frills or 
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acrobatic capers. Then ea 
who startled the crowds 
back somersault. Then 
Dockrill, a Frenchwoman, 
the stars of the London @ 
drew the fabulous sum—as 
at the time, for the work x 


me H 


through a hoop of fire. 

““Madame Cordelia was t 
through a hoop of fire with 
gers protruding from the he 
added hazard to the act. BR 
the handsome, graceful, polis 
the arena, was the first pad ric 
in the circus ring. He was for 
the equestrian star of the John 
circus. Stickney maintained his: 
supremacy as a rider before and a 
other performers of his class had. 


gone. 

“The highest salary ever paid { 
performer in my time was paid } 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, who began 
career with the Bill Lake show ¢ 
period of the war between the st 
drew a thousand dollars a week 
Forepaugh show as the principal 
that organization. Rice was. Sh; 
clown and his wise cracks were | 
ways-quotations from Shakspere 
one turn during the course of the 
was accorded all the honors and | 
that would be lavished on a pri 
in a hall show. Another fama 
sperean clown, who followed Dan 
Pete Conklin, brother of George ( 
famous animal trainer.” 


The Clown Who Ran for PB 


“Dan Rice, with his famous ho 
sior, brought his cireus to Newbu 
York, in the early ’60’s. George 
former well-known _ theatrical 
then a small boy living in the t 
an appointment with a friend 
to take him to the show. He wa 
pany with Ben Odell, who ma 
later was governor, and his bro! 
the three, not-wishing to miss a1 
performance, went to the rear of tl 
and lifted up the tent for a pee 
One of them suddenly gave Jun: 
which sent him inside, close t 
A big canvasman, after chasing s¢ 
boys, entered the tent and starte 
June out. Dan Rice, who was clo 
act, noticed that June was being 
handled; so he called to the bo 
bring the lad to him. After askin; 
his name, he said, ‘Say, bub, do} 
to see the show? Well, come W 
And Rice took the boy and h 
on a pedestal near the center pole, 
his act was over he took him up in 
stand, the audience applauding 
meantime. | 

“Some twenty-five years aftert 
Mr. June met the veteran low 
office of the Cincinnati Enquirer a 
him if he remembered the oecasi 
other laughed and replied: 

«You bet I do, as it gave me 
dididea. I always had a boy plant 
audience every matinée performal 
that, as the stunt made such a hit 
crowd.’ te 

“Dan Rice at one time did wha 
called casting your hat in the ring 
became a candidate for President 
displayed across Broadway & bal 
nouncing Dan Rice for President, 
departed from his career as @ shal 
clown to that of a political ¢ 
political speeches in the rin 
popularity.” . 

Hyatt L. Frost now divides hist 
fifty-fifty basis between his law 
Connersville, Indiana, and the fan 
was for so many years the winter 
the rare exotic beasts and birds @ 
his ancestor’s circuses and the Van 
circuses. As Franklin Hyatt, ¥ 
relative of Hyatt L. Frost, en 
“There has always been a Hyatt 
far back as I can remember. _ th 
the father, the grandfather and 
grandfather of the present I Ff 
The first of the Hyatt Frosts was?! 
Putnam County, New Yori eD 
winter of 1835, Turner’s leh hi 
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and Howe's circus exhibited 1 
(Continued on P. 
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aring rubbers out 
| by machine 


Hitcable machine gives 
‘the same test for wear 
‘inactual daily use. In it, 
from the sole and heel of 
Rubbers are tested for 
the finest fraction of an 


overed before the 

can detect them 

t bends, poor rubber is 
teak, In the above ma- 
‘Tips cut from “U.S.” 
are bent double thou- 
f times and examined 
a magnifying glass for 
{ signs of cracking or 


e couldnt change their habits 


so we built rubbers to suit them 


HEY wed kick their rubbers off— 

dig toe into heel and “‘scuff’’ them 
loose. They do it when they re eight— 
and they’re apt to do it when they’re 
forty-eight! Nothing seems able to 
change that habit. 

So we’ ve designed and built “U.S.” 
Rubbers and Arctics to stand just such 
treatment. 

What’s more, ““U.S.’’ Rubbers and 
Arctics for men, women and children 
are not only made to give longer 
wear—but their actual length of life, 
their wear, 1s scientifically measured 
and tested before they leave the 
factory. 

On the left are shown two of 
the many remarkable machines 


for measuring wear used in our testing 
laboratories. 


Backed by 75 years of experience 
The construction of “U.S.” Rubbers and Arc- 
tics is the result of 75 years of experience— 
from the making of the first successful rubbers 
ever turned out down to the manufacture of 
the master brand that bears the “U.S.” trade- 
mark today. 

“U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics are built over 
such a wide variety of lasts that they insure 
smooth, perfect fit everywhere—across the 
toe, at the ankle, at instep and heel. Whether 
you want Rubbers or Arctics—men’s, wo- 
men’s, or children’s—you'll find just the type 


and style you want in the big “U.S.” line. 


They are not “‘U.S.’’ brand unless they have 


the ‘‘U.S.’’ Trademark. It will pay you to 
look for it. They cost no more and wear longer. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


Ask for 


‘U.S’ Rubbers 


All styles and sizes for men, women and children 
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town; and young Frost, who was only eight 
years old at the time, contracted circus 
fever. He had to wait for ten years before 
he could get a job with a circus, however, 
becoming attached to the Rockwell & Howe 
circus in 1845. In 1868 he became a partner 
of the great Barnum in the conduct of the 
Barnum & Van Amberg Museum in New 
York. 

During all the time Hyatt Frost was 
connected in an executive way with the 
circuses, he made his jumps from town to 

| town in a buggy, usually of the one-horse 
| variety. According to the present Hyatt 
| Frost, his grandfather covered more than 
| one hundred thousand miles in one buggy. 
In the home of Hyatt Frost in Connersville 
there are some interesting documents per- 
taining to the early career of his grand- 
father, commenting upon the Turner circus 
| as it impressed him when he saw it as a boy 
in 1835. The elder Frost wrote: 

“The circus then had just nine horses and 
four wagons. Eight hauled the entire show, 
and one very fine ring horse was led over the 
road. The bandsmen put up the tent and 
| the performers made the ring. The artists 
| dressed at the hotels and made a procession 
on horseback. The admission was twenty- 
five cents, children half price. Nathan 
Howe soon followed Turner with a larger 
and more gorgeous show—size of tent sixty 
feet round top, seats four tiers high, twenty- 


‘| foot dressing room and a four-horse band 


wagon.’ 

The first Van Amberg circus was owned 
by Hyatt Frost, manager and router, O. J. 
Ferguson, general agent, John Like, treas- 
urer, and James E. Kelly, a banker of 
Brewster. The show made its headquarters 
at Brewster and in Schenectady, New 
York, and Connersville, Indiana. 

During the year of 1868 the Adam Fore- 
paugh circus was formed. John O’Brien, a 
livery-stable owner, and Adam Forepaugh, 
a butcher, were the promoters. After the 
war they had taken over many horses, which 
they found useful in the enterprise. Fore- 
paugh was born in Philadelphia in 1831. 
He was a butcher’s apprentice during the 
| early stages of his career, and in 1848 
| started running stage lines and also dealing 

in horses and cattle, buying and selling as 
many as ten thousand horses in the course 
of a year. John O’Brien happened along 
with a small wagon show and it was then 
that the two formed a partnership. Up to 
1876 the Forepaugh show traveled by wagon. 
It was after Forepaugh’s circus became a 
railroad outfit that Forepaugh introduced 
his famous ten-thousand-dollar beauty, Miss 
| Louise Montague, who afterwards became 
one of the stage stars of the late David 
| Henderson. 


The John Robinson Show 


George F. Bailey, a showman of unusual 
ability, was the promoter of the last of the 
flat-foot shows. Some question arises as to 
the origin of the term “‘the flat-foots,” 
| some contending that it was derived from 
the flat foot of the elephant, which formed 
such an important part of these aggrega- 
tions. 

Mr. Bailey himself allowed that it might 
have come from a declaration he made toa 
rival showman, which was: “The manag- 
ers to whom I have referred laid claim to 
the territory of New York State for a sum- 
mer tour, at which Raymond and Waring 
protested. But they were told very plainly, 
“We have put our foot down flat and shall 
play New York State.’”’ 

James June, who acted in advance of the 
flat-foots, was of the family of June, famed 
in the show world and known to the play- 
goer through the achievements of George 
| W. June, known to the profession as Yours 
Originally, who directed the tours of the 
late Thomas W. Keene, Kiralfy brothers, 
Charlotte Thompson, Marie Prescott, Herr- 
mann the Great, Lotta, and other famous 
stage celebrities. 

One of the first of existing circuses, the 
John Robinson show, was organized origi- 
nally as a wagon show, being particularly 
successful in the South because, perhaps, of 
its proud boast displayed prominently upon 
its show bills: Southern Men, Southern 
Women, Southern Horses and Southern 
Enterprise Against the World. Woe betide 
the unwary competitor, thinking to ven- 
ture into the otherwise sunny and hospi- 
table Southland during the period of the 
Robinson show’s greatest popularity, for he 
quickly learned the potency of that boast 
to his own cost. The first organization of 
| the famous old circus was known as the 


Robinson and Eldrid Great 
cus, taking its name from 
John Robinson and G. N, 
1824. Thus the organiza 
its hundredth anniversa 
The original John R 
to a large coterie of intimat 
ances as Uncle John Robi 
John Robinson. A pione 
game, he blazed a path lit 
instances, in extreme and ¢ 
places in the United § 
course, he was first to exhil 
this time continued to tr, 
Before 1852 wooden-curb 
by all circuses then exhi 
Robinson discovered the a 
equestrian art in the use of 
or dirt ring. 
Given the hard experier 
as a rider, Mr. Robinson 
fitted to direct the mana 
terprises and contribu od | 
many famous circus perfor or 
It was W. C1 € n 


seum and Menagerie as 
ization affiliated with 
Amberg’s museum and 
approved of the plans 
use of his name for 8 per ¢ 
receipts. He suggested the 

that wouldn’t crack, also i 
the Sleeping Beauty, or [ 
secured as special attra 
Cardiff Giant, an immense 
to have been dug up in the 
New York, had begun to she 
and tear and to look like t} 
was. Hence the suggesti 
figure be made to take its 


Features at the Barnu 

The Barnum circus op 
1871, in Brooklyn, New 
men, animals and horses, 
than any previous tent show 
the Eldorado Elf, the Pale 
the Bearded Boy, Anna Lenk 
Wonder, the Fiji cannibals 
were widely advertised featu 
porting the show in the old 
in wagons drawn by horse 
necessary to play sma 
jumps over night. Mr.C 
with the receipts ranging r 
thousand dollars in the 
and falling to two tho 
smaller cities, it would pa 
to transport the show b: 
ments were made with 
to that effect. 

Thus the Barnum show W 
road circus, over, howeye 
the great showmen. 
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that his skull was literal 
last encounter with a bea 
Fremont, just about fi 
he continued to give exhib: 
of ten weeks in order to w 
hundred dollars. Barnum hi 
new hunting dress for G 
cessor, but was prevaile 1 
Adams to wear the new ou 
he found it useful. Adama 
even after death, for it wai 
which he was buried. 

Mabie’s Great North Ai 
was the first tented exhibi 
grand concert immediatel 
show was all out and over. 

In 1870 two of the greate 
gations then traveling, theA 
show and the New York ¢ 
in my native town, then av 
five hundred souls, on the 
rivalry and boasting were pé 
est in the history of the tente te 
Forepaugh addressed a ca 
and strangers,” in which h 
feit ten thousand dollars i 
the most wonderful herd— 
elephants in existence. 
admission fee in half. The N' 
offered to wager ten thous un 
no other circus in the world ¢ 
wonderful cynocephalus, ane 
For weeks the town was @ 
from the world by circus bil 
the courthouse was left wae é 
entrance, and the court 1 
lamps for three weeks. 
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Christmas— good will to men and peace on earth 
that comes from SECURITY! 


When roads are slippery he will smile in grat- 
itude as he snaps the Weed Chains securely on 
by pressing the new Lever Locking Connecting 


Hooks. 


He will appreciate your tribute to him as a care- 
ful, intelligent driver who puts on Weed Chains 
whenever they are needed to make motoring 
safe for himself, his family and all those who use 
the streets and highways. 


The name WEED is stamped on the cross chain 
hooks and Lever Locking Connecting Hooks of 


Weed and Weed De Luxe Chains. It stands for 
Safety and Economy. 


AMERICAN se COMPANY, Inc. 


Connecticut 
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When hunger assails you— 
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Pennant Salted Peanuts in 
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nutritive value. 
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firm, crisp and” fresh— 
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Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 
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customs and tobacco monopoly, was merely 
one of the many evidences of what happened 
the moment the Austrian people regained 
their confidence and the rest of the world 
shared it. When all is said and done, confi- 
dence is infectious. The same countries 
that had turned the cold shoulder to Mon- 
signor Seipel at the London conference 
almost fell over themselves to underwrite 
an Austrian loan six months later. In 
London the loan was subscribed thrice over, 
and in New York—the United States was 
allocated $25,000,000—four times. 

The Austrians themselves underwrote 
$13,000,000 of the loan. It was issued to 


| them in pieces of $10, $50, $100 and $500, 


and they were permitted to pay for the 
bonds in dollars, or any foreign currency 
with a gold value if they so elected. Pay- 
ments were in four installments, which put 
the securities within easy reach of the 


| average person. 


The almost sensational success of this 
underwriting was not due to altruistic 
emotion on the part of the guaranteeing 
countries. The British and French had 
deeply sympathized with Austria from the 
beginning of her postwar troubles and given 
material evidence of their desire to help. 
They wearied of giving when they beheld 
a country utterly unable to help itself, or 
rather lacking the will to do so. As soon 
as they saw, through definite pledges of 
reform and an awakened consciousness, 
that the Austrians stood ready to do their 
share they came forward with the offer of 
the bond issue, whose ready sale bucked up 
the former Hapsburgers all the more. 

All the heartening preliminaries had been 
staged and the revival was in full swing 
when I reached Vienna last summer. It 
was almost impossible to believe that it 
was the same city of gloom that I had seen 
two years before. In 1921 pessimism was 
ingrained from restaurant waiter up to 
president of the republic. Even the lindens 
and the horse-chestnuts in the Ring and the 
Prater—the leading boulevards—drooped. 
The houses were dingy; the streets were 
falling into ruin; neglect seemed to have 
set up its abode. There was much talk of 
the salvaging of Austria, but the agencies 
invariably proved elusive. 


A Lesson for Germany 


I found a city reborn. Where once I saw 
glum faces I beheld countenances animated 
with new life and hope. Houses were 
freshly painted and streets paved. The 
printing presses were rusty from disuse and 
the crown was stabilized at 70,000 to the 
dollar. In 1921, as during the preceding 
year, every Austrian who was fortunate 
enough to have any spare currency was 
buying dollars and pounds. He had 
changed his procedure, for now he was 
converting what foreign exchange he had 
into the home money. Formerly the de- 
mand for alien currency exceeded the sup- 
ply. The situation was reversed. 

This matter of stabilization is worth ex- 
plaining, especially in view of the wild flight 
from the German mark. One reason why 
Germany at the moment is in such fiscal 
chaos is because the value, or rather the 
lack of value, of the mark is constantly 
changing. If the mark, for example, is 
50,000,000 to the dollar at ten o’clock in the 
morning and 100,000,000 to the dollar by 
noon, it is impossible for the business man 
to keep pace with its gyrations. He must 
either shut up shop or face a steady loss. 
It is not so much the actual depreciation of 
the money that works the hardships as the 
constant fluctuations. German business 
could prosper if the mark was stabilized at 
500,000,000 to the dollar, let us say, and 
remained there. 

Here is where the advantage of the Aus- 
trian stabilization comes in. The butcher, 
the baker, the cab driver and the restaurant 
keeper know from day to day just what 
their money is worth, and the very knowl- 
edge of its stability is just another con- 
tributing factor to the booming confidence 
that prevails. The exact reverse obtains in 
Germany, where, it is almost needless to 
point out, the populace looks upon the cur- 
rency as the utterly worthless paper that 
it is. 

Let me continue this parallel with Ger- 
many, because it makes the Austrian 
achievement all the more striking. Ger- 
many is still a rich and powerful engine for 
output, whose industrial and agricultural 
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resources were unimpaired by 
comparison, Austria is an aly 
cant patch of earth, with }j, 


“Austria got an 
which would put Germany on 
she pays no indemnity.” 

This is quite true. Th a 
loan, however, was forthcomi; 
the Austrians themselves gay 
a chastened and a willing spi 
tion. Moreover, Austria 
not the substance to meet th 
obligations. It was this spi: 
the Allies to give her a | 
them and so enable her t 


The anchor, so to speak, 
financial stabilization is 
issue, which is officially kno 
tional Bank of Austria an 
of the reform agencies 


sented by 300,000 shares with 
of 100 gold crowns each. Th 
is enabled, if he so elects, t 
the rehabilitation of his ¢ 
bank’s principal functioi 
the circulation of currency, 
settlement of accounts and 
payments at the earliest 
The feature, however, 
interest is the provision in t 
makes it absolutely inde 
ment control and bestows 
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one that obtains in Ge j 
issue money indiscriminate i 
dulges in a debauch of prini 
has learned her lesson in 
It is worth adding that 
poration of the bank of iss' 
1922, not a single new ban 
brought out save those 


ture you have only to tut 
bank at Berlin, with its 
manufacturing gone mad. 
write this article the Gern 
thirty quadrillion marks! 

This reference to gold 
one of the evidences of 


our faith in it will keep 
What this man said is 


A detail in the organi 
of issue is worth dwelling | 
to be despised as a pre 
banking everywhere. 
sors is named by the boar’ 
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mercial, industrial and agri- 
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| the Austrian state of finan- 
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nat is the middle name of the 
of Austria, as well as of the 
- Beginning last June it was 
to further advances should be 
arious provinces. It showed 
iiable Austrian policy of “let 
yeing scrapped. Heretofore 
yice needed money it sent a 
1 to Vienna and got it. By 
¢ provinces dependent upon 
‘financial assistance the whole 
coved. The result is a drastic 
‘axation which in other days 
fen revolutionary. Today the 
yria, Salzburg or the Tyrol 
istep his taxation but wel- 
, because the stabilization of 
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ically the whole country 
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aty on tobacco, which is one 
¢behind the new international 
d to 240,000,000,000 crowns 
alone. It was an increase of 
| crowns over the average for 
¢months in the year. If this 
¢ tained the receipts will cover 
ie sum required to pay the 
t guaranteed loan issued and 
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turned in an examination of 
nistration I found the prun- 
ling overtime. It means that 
stria is not a theory but a 


‘e government itself. Instead 
| cabinet composed of fifteen 
mmflicting departments, there 
(uction to seven. The former 
stries of foreign affairs, the 
Jistice are now merged under 
( a federal chancellery. The 
nistry of commerce has taken 
ar work of the ministries of 
des, industry, public works 


| ;0 these fundamental reforms 
onduct of government, there 
pplemental ones. The tele- 
ephone administrations, for 
.ow merged with the depart- 
with the postal service. 

japressive clean-up, however, 
my of functionaries to which 
7 referred and which helped 
a’s nose to the grindstone of 
3. The Austrian public offi- 
been very much like the old- 
Yi erperial public servant in 
‘d the government owed him 
as content to accept a com- 
ll income because he had the 
a uniform and sometimes a 
Suttonhole. Moreover, these 
ded out by the thousand as 
\3. The result in Austria was 
iincompetent parasites who 
ly to their small and special 


ipel promised the League of 
vy June thirtieth of this year 
fficials would be released and 
30,000 would go by July first 
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of next year. Up to June first 36,000 had 
been let out, which meant that the full 
quota was shy 14,000. Behind this fail- 
ure—and it was the first approach to it that 
Seipel had registered—lay a logical reason. 
In applying the ax the chancellor aimed at 
the root of an ancient and ingrained evil. 
The officials had long regarded themselves 
as a class apart and they grudgingly gave 
ground. Besides, a national election was 
scheduled for October and various branches 
of the government did not want to antago- 
nize too many voters. The chancellor, how- 
ever, assured me that he will meet the 
League’s full demands. 

In order to give a concrete impression of 
the extent of public officeholding in Vienna, 
let me say that on July first last there 
were 456,000 state, provincial and munic- 
ipal employes and pensioners, to which 
number there had to be added 230,000 
wives and 274,000 children, making a total 
of 960,000 persons supported by the public 
funds, or one out of every six individ- 
uals in Austria. Budget balancing under 
these circumstances is no easy task, more 
especially when the cost of living is con- 
stantly changing. 

In view of these dismissals—and they 
were only part of a larger weeding out— 
you would naturally expect that unem- 
ployment would be extensive. Such is not 
the case. As a matter of fact, unemploy- 
ment has steadily decreased since March 
first and savings-bank deposits have risen 
in gold value 1200 per cent. The explana- 
tion is that many of the deposed fonction- 
naires have gone to work on the land, a type 
of labor which Austria needs badly. 


Railway Reforms 


The reform in railway administration 
needs a little chapter all to itself, because, 
great as was the waste in other public serv- 
ices, it reached its last word here. Before 
the World War the Austro-Hungarian rail- 
way system had a mileage of between 11,000 
and 12,000. After the division of the mon- 
archy into autonomous states Austria was 
left with only 3500 miles of track, but main- 


tained a personnel of nearly 100,000 work- | 
ers on the pay roll. In other words, she had | 


a staff for the reduced mileage equal to that 
of the original imperial system. Two-thirds 
of the chronic deficit since the war was due 
to wasteful railway expenditure. 

Since waste is always a diverting subject, 
let me point out one or two instances in the 
Austrian railways. There were six switch 
greasers for every switch in the smallest of 
what we would call tank towns. A typical 
story will show the old attitude of the Aus- 
trian railway worker. At a certain cross- 
roads was the usual safety gate to be 
lowered when trains pass. Two trains made 
this particular crossing each day, one at 
eight o’clock in the morning and the other 
at nine o’clock at night. Despite the fact 
that he was given a house free of charge and 
could loaf all day and night except for the 
period of the passing of the two trains, the 
day gateman refused to work after eight 
o’clock in the evening because it meant a 
violation of his eight-hour-day principle. 
The result was that a second gateman had 
to be employed for the sole purpose of low- 
ering the gate for the solitary night train. 

When the Austrian railroad controllers 
screwed up their courage to the point of 
discharging a man they gave him a pension 
which amounted to nearly 90 per cent of his 
wages. They not only lost his services but 
were subject to practically the same cost as 
when he worked, or went through the mo- 
tions of working. They were out both ways. 

This kind of procedure not only drained 
the public funds but begot an atmosphere 
of indolence that was thoroughly destruc- 
tive to reform and progress. The moment 
Chancellor Seipel started his housecleaning 
the ax fell on the railway service. By July 
first last nearly 40,000 employes had been 
dismissed and many more were booked for 
discharge. 

Railroad rates have been advanced five- 
fold and the pernicious practice of giving 
every public official a free pass or a reduced 
rate has been abolished. In 1921 I won- 
dered why the Austrian trains were so 
crowded. Upon inquiry I discovered that 
four out of every five passengers either had 
passes or had rates that made traveling 
cheaper than living at home. 

One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in the steam-transport situation in 
Austria was the passage last summer of an 
act by parliament which puts the whole 
railroad administration on a new basis. 
Although the railroads are government 
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\ A Christmas 
Gift for the 


Motorist 


Remember the 
Motorist’s Pet is his 
car. What happier 
gift than a new joy 
out of driving? 

Here is a gift that 
means just that. Give 
him an Alemite 


Gas-Co-Lator 


J 


Carburetor troubles 
now unnecessary 


Improper carburetion—the 
source of. most serious motor 
troubles and repairs! You can 
stop it. We give you 30 days to 
prove this at our risk. 


As you know, there’s a delicate 
needle valve in your carburetor. 
A speck of dirt or drop of water 
clogs it. Your motor sputters 
and stalls. You change the car- 
buretor or run with the choke 
slightly open—and right there 
you bring on repair bills. Now 
with a trial, at our expense, we 
willshow how this can be stopped. 


Nine-Tenths of 
Carburetor Troubles 


Water or dirt in your gasoline is the 
real cause of 90% of so-called car- 
buretor troubles. Water condenses in- 
side your gasoline tank from the. air. 
Fragments of rubber rot loose from 
gasoline filling hose. Chemical action 
of benzol blends in gasoline, flakes par- 
ticles from the lining of your tank. 
All this foreign matter spoils your car- 
buretor adjustment. 


Your mixture becomes too rich. Car- 
bon forms. Unburned gasoline seeps 
past pistons, diluting oil in your crank 
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case. Your motor overheats. Bearings 
wear, cylinders score easily. 

To meet this need, the makers of the 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricating Sys- 
tem (now in use on nearly 4,000,000 
cars) have perfected a new upward 
gasoline filter. It is called the Alemite 
Gas-Co-Lator. It absolutely keeps dirt 
and water out of your carburetor. Gaso- 
line is filtered upward through 20 square 
inches of selected chamois skin. 


Put It On in Ten Minutes 


You can put the Gas-Co-Lator on 
your car in 10 minutes yourself. From 
then on every drop of gasoline is filtered 
upward through chamois skin, before 
it reaches your carburetor. 


You’ll be astonished by the accumu- 
lation of dirt and water in the glass trap 
bowl in just a few days. It will show 
you why your motor runs so much better. 


Most dealers carry our Gas-Co-Lators 
in stock. But if you cannot conven- 
iently get one, just use the coupon 
below. The price is $5 complete. Pay 
the postman purchase price upon 
delivery. If not completely satisfied, 
return the Gas-Co-Lator within 30 days 
and your money will be refunded. You 
take no risk. 


THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


DO) 
fk 


ID 


ay 
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GAS-CO-LATOR 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


BASSICK MEG. CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 


For every type of gaso- 
line feed system there 
is a Gas-Co-Lator,— 
Vacuum Tank, Grav- 
ity or Pressure. 


Please send me your perfected Alemite Gas-Co- 
Lator. I will pay the postman $5.00 for it on delivery 
(or enclose check if you prefer). It is understood, if I 
am not entirely satisfied I can return the Gas-Co- 
Lator any time within 30 days and you will return my 
money. 

(Print your name and address plainly.) 


Namec = 
Address 
Make’ of Car =>. = 
Make and Model of Vacuum Tank _ 
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The Court House, Malden, Mass. Its Juvenil@ Court Room 
below is floored with Blabon Invincible Battleship Linoleum. 


Blabon floors “at Court” 


Everywhere Blabon floors of Art Linoleum are giving 
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owned and will continue so, they now pass 
from the control of a cumbersome ministry 
to what amounts, for all practical purposes, 
to private management. An expert general 
manager is in control with his own board of 
directors. Following this marked innoyva- 
tion, the railroads will cease to be a direct 
state enterprise and become a separate 
enterprise responsible for its own organiza- 
tion and management. This is another defi- 
nite step forward. 

When you analyze Austria with special 
reference to her future you find that there 
are two vital and closely interrelated phases. 
One relates to public finance, which we 
have already discussed; the other to the 
balance of trade. 

It means that behind the problem of 
financial and budget reform there remains 
that other problem of the fundamental 
economic position. Austria cannot retain 
permanently a sound fiscal position unless 
her production is increased so that there 
can be no menace in a top-heavy and ad- 
verse trade balance. In other words, she 
must attract new capital for the develop- 
ment of her resources so that her exports, 
visible and invisible, will keep some pace 
with her imports. 

Though the commercial balance is still 
rather unfavorable, it is being improved by 
invisible exports, such as commissions and 
other payments for service relating to mer- 
chandise transaction, which do not pass 
through Austria. This is due to the fact 
that Vienna is geographically in the middle 
of Central Europe and all the railroads 
gravitate toward her. The Viennese bankers 
have always ranked among the first of Eu- 
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This economic backbiting 
Succession States shows conc 
the supreme lesson of coéper, 
been learned. Until it is part 
tionalistic creed Central Ruroy 
on the outskirts of real recon; 

Baffled by these discrimi; 
without, Austria is seeking ¢ 
import overhead by an inte’ 
power development within | 
The need is evident when I sg, 
half the money expended fo. 
devoted to the item of coal, 
from Silesia, Czecho-Slovakia 
Putting it in another way, in 
consumed 9,000,000 tons of ¢, 
6,000,000 had to be tmported 
roughly $40,000,000. The cour 
needs 15,500,000 tons each | 

Austria has nearly 2,500,000 
in waterfalls capable of devel 
only a ninth of it has been h 
Since the first of this year fort: 
companies have been organi; 
improvement of properties be 
mercially, the most valuable o 
are in Upper Austria and §) 
there are considerable industri 
towns. During July Vienna d 
rid herself of the coal burden an 
with two big companies for cur 
the same time the first electri, 
went into operation in Austr 
from Innsbruck to Teefs. 

A nation-wide campaign to | 
cally is in full swing in Austriz 
mated that by fully developing: 
water power nearly 3,000,000 
would be saved by the railroac 


entire satisfaction with their enduring service. You find 
them in municipal buildings, churches, schools, clubs, 
libraries, hospitals, banks, offices, private residences, and 
wherever long wear, beautiful appearance, and low main- 
tenance cost are considered. 


rope and are again powerful. They, too, by industry and agriculture ar 
have had a rebirth of confidence. by households. Altogether 
That this old strategic authority of Vi- $60,000,000 for coal purchase 
enna is coming back is shown in the success times would be dispensed with 
of the so-called International Vienna Fair, 
which now bears the same relation to in- 
dustry that the famous Leipsic Fair does 
to Germany. These fairs are held in the The tourist trade, to which y 
spring and in the autumn. siderable contributor, is doing i 
The spring fair this year was the first to evening the Austrian trade balar 
take place after the stabilization of the cur- of it is illuminating as showing t 
rency. Once more yousee what astabilized feeling with regard to the Aus 
money can do. The three preceding fairs During the summer of 1922 
were held at times when no one knew from the Alpine resorts one saw 
day to day what the crown would be worth. ‘‘You are requested to pay ) 
This made buying and selling hazardous. marks. We must pay marks for 
The moment a fair was launched with the Then the Austrians were so e 
crown anchored, as it were, trade boomed. German currency that the Vie 
There was such a rush for exhibiting space ment had to interfere. The e 
at the spring fair that on the day of the obtained last summer, when in 
opening on March eighteenth scores of you found this sign: “Marks: 
would-be exhibitors besieged the officersand in payment here.” 
clamored for space. Twelve per cent of These various references | 
exhibits were owned by foreign firms or trade lead to the all-importan 
individuals. American business opportunity 
As elsewhere, we have oyerlo 
bet principally because of the 
prohibitory terms that we see! 
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3 These beautiful, modern floors are sanitary. Their 
; smooth, crackless surface is easily kept clean and bright. 
It never needs expensive refinishing. Blabon floors are, 
therefore, economical in upkeep. They are resilient — 
quiet and comfortable to walk upon. Fabric rugs may be 
thrown over them, if desired. ; 


American Trade With 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


The colors and patterns of Blabon Plain or Inlaid 
Lingleums go through to the burlap back, and never 
wear off during the long life of the linoleum. 


In homes, hospitals and other institutions there are 
many places where Blabon Printed Linoleums, even 
more moderate in price, may be used to advantage. 


Any good furniture or department store can show 
you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, moth- 
proof. They lie flat without fastening. 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Floor for the Modern Home”’, will 
be sent free upon request. 


Every home-maker should also have our new brochure, “‘Planning 
the Color Schemes for Your Home’’, by Hazel H. Adler, beautifully 
illustrated in color. Explains the correct use of color and materials. 
Sent upon receipt of 15 cents. 


The Coal Problem 


Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linoleum 
is a violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have a black 
interior which is easily 
detected upon examin- 

ing the edge. 


ART Linoleums 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 72 years 


Still more successful was the fifth fair 
held from September second to the eighth. 
One feature was conspicuous. At the 
spring fair there was very heavy German 
competition in machinery, clothing and 
leather goods. This was conspicuously 
lacking in the autumn show. The number 
of German purchasers, however, was double 
that of the fourth fair. These buyers pre- 
ferred to deal in Austrian crowns rather 
than in the falling mark at home. In addi- 
tion, they had a very natural fear that Ger- 
man manufacturers could not deliver; first, 
because of the occupation of the Ruhr; and 
second, because of panicky conditions. 
Altogether sixty countries were represented 
among the buyers. The moral of these fairs 
is that Vienna is beginning to reéstablish 
herself as the center of trade between East 
and West. 

Austria still labors under a serious trade 


| handicap which even the stabilization of 


the currency has not dissipated. The root 
of the trouble is that she cannot find ade- 
quate markets for her products because 
neighboring states charge higher customs 
duties than Austria and their borders are 
arbitrarily closed to many articles that she 
produces. 

The Austrian milling industry, which is 
equipped to satisfy the entire Austrian 
flour demand, will illustrate. At the time 
of my visit it was producing only about 25 
per cent of its total capacity. The reason 
was in the export prohibitions of the Suc- 
cession States, which favor the export of 
flour and at the same time practically for- 
bid grain export. This is particularly true 
of Hungary. It means that Austrian mills 
are forced to purchase the greater part of 
their grain supplies at high prices from 
overseas countries. In self-defense Austria 
will have to impose a high protective tariff. 


and generally impractical proc 
Nearly all American firms d 
ment in New York, or shipm 
irrevocable bankers’ letters of er 
require 30 per cent cash with tl 
a sight draft for the balance 
the shipping documents. Pr: 
Austrian importer can afford 
these conditions. One of them 
the situation to me in this wa} 
“We cannot allow distribt 
terms than we receive ourselves 
American demands tie up toon 
in noninterest-bearing investt 
bank loans for these transactior 
would cost us from 30 to 50 per 
“American exporters can JI 
general reliability of Austrian 1 
fact that European producers: 
conditions through field invest 
us every possible facility.” 
From the Austrian poin 
again I speak from perso 
importers—the second dis: 
goods that must be paid 
seen. This method has pro 
unsatisfactory, because the 
ment has not always lived 
The nearest approach to Eur 
ods is embodied in a plan 
successfully carried out by 
pany which recently estab! 
agency in Vienna. It mak 
with a reliable forwarding ¢ 
ment of goods. Each ship 
by a-single shipping doct 
vided into parcel lots val 
$500 each. Each parcel in 
number of preferred articles 
by a draft drawn for the val 
lot of merchandise. All th 
the contents labeled, are 
(Continued on Page 
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woman takes more steps every day 
| y, than the average man, the mascu- 
| , line foot walks harder. Since hosiery 
| must now of necessity be raiment 

% of elegance, it is equally imperative ¥ 
that it also possess great wearability. | 


Women vs. men! If the average 
4 
4 


ff, 


Sturdiness! Phoenix has become 
the standard hosiery of the world 
for men, women and children, 
because of the elegance it furnishes 


* over long and strenuous miles. Its 
masculine and feminine hosiery are : 


of, 
AN 


SE 


alike in their ability to resist wear. 
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Watch This 


Column 


Baby Peggy becomes 
ambitious 


BABY PEGGY is stepping out. The 
cute little maid with the starry eyes 
and pouting mouth who formerly 
appeared only in two-reel comedies, 
will arrive shortly in her first big 
production, a delightful story with 
a sound and logical plot entitled, 
‘‘The Darling of New York,’ 
directed by the excellent actor- 
director, King Baggott. 


BABY PEGGY 
Personally I regard BABY PEGGY 
as the best baby actress on the 
screen. Her talent is real and much 
to my satisfaction she lacks the 
self-consciousness and importance 
peculiar to children of the stage. 
She is natural and winning and it 
is a big compliment to her to say 
that the people who work with her 
are devoted to her. 
* * * 

Just another word about our great spec- 
tacle, ‘‘ The Hunchback of Notre Dame.’’ 
It is astonishing and fascinating great audi- 
ences in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore and San Francisco. 
Presently it will spread throughout Amer- 
ica and Victor Hugo’s wonderful characters 
will be seen in the flesh. Imagine such fine 
artists as LON CHANEY, PATSY RUTH 
MILLER, ERNEST TORRENCE, 
TULLY M’'ARSHALL, grouped together 
and doing the best work of their careers. 
* * * 


I wish you would keep your eyes open for 
“Merry Go Round,’’ for PRISCILLA 
DEAN in ‘‘Drifting,’’ HOOT GIBSON 
in ‘‘The Thrill Chaser,’’ and CLAIRE 
WINDSOR, NORMAN KERRY, BAR- 
BARA BEDFORD and RICHARD 
TRAVERS in the splendid mystery play, 
‘‘The Acquittal.’’ After you have seen 
all these pictures, write me a personal let- 
ter and tell me if I am justified in saying 
that you can’t see all that is best in pic- 
tures unless you see Universals. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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the forwarding agent’s bonded warehouse. 
When the Austrian buyer desires a certain 
lot of goods he goes to the forwarding agent, 
chooses the parcel he wants, pays the ware- 
house, customs and other charges, and 
takes the goods. This procedure permits 
him to pay as he needs, all the while having 
the whole consignment available if he can 
take it up. 

All this Austrian economic and political 
rehabilitation has required strong direction. 
Now we come to the two personalities that 
have held the reins. 

You may recall that one of the conditions 
under which the League of Nations as- 
sumed sponsorship of the stricken republic 
was that its affairs be administered by a 
commissioner-general named by the League, 
who would be a non-Austrian. Obviously 
the task demanded a person of long execu- 
tive experience and grim determination. 
He was found in Dr. Alfred R. Zimmerman, 
who brought an interesting background to 
this post without precedent, for though not 
a state official, he controls all the revenues 
of the state. 

Doctor Zimmerman is a native of Hol- 


_ land and was trained to be a lawyer. At 
| twenty-nine he became burgomaster of his 


native town of Dordrecht. In Holland the 
mayors are not only named by the queen, 
and are therefore not involved in politics, 
but can be transferred from one munici- 
pality to another. Zimmerman made such 


| a record as business administrator at Dor- 
| drecht that he was shifted to Rotterdam, 
| where he was the chief executive for 


seventeen years. 


Zimmerman’s Reforms 


When he assumed his post at Rotterdam 
he found all the various city departments 
scattered. Officials came and went as they 


pleased and there was no coérdination. In-* 
| stead of occupying the magnificent office of 


the burgomaster, he established himself at 
a desk in the main hall where he could keep 
his eye on everyone who came and went. 
Overnight officeholders became punctual. 
He then started an economy campaign. 
One feature was the mobilization of all the 
important public servants under one roof. 


| His formula worked, and in the end it made 
| Rotterdam a model city as far as adminis- 
| tration is concerned. 


This was the man I went to see at his 
office in the Johannesgasse, which is just 
off the main business street of Vienna. 
Needless to say, he is housed in a palace, 
because nearly every other structure in 
Vienna was once the abode of some prince- 
ling. He received me in a long high-ceiled 
room. On one wall hung the usual picture 
of Emperor Franz Joseph at the age of 
eighteen. I say ‘usual picture’? because 
the artist who painted this particular like- 
ness must have made pictures in the same 
way that the elder Dumas wrote novels— 
that is, through a syndicate. Every state 
chamber in Vienna—and they are end- 
less—has a copy. Every timeI gaze at it 
I recall a remark once made to me by a 
famous British statesman, who said, “If 
Franz Joseph had welded a political empire 
with the same good sense that he reared an 
economic empire, there would have been 
no World War.” 

Doctor Zimmerman looks the hard- 
headed Hollander that he is. Big of bulk 
and ruddy of cheek, he is the type that is 
not apt to accept a no when he demands a 
yes. Like most Dutchmen, he speaks ex- 
cellent English. When I asked him to tell 
me something about his work he said: 

“First of all, let me say how grateful we 
all feel for the aid that America has lent to 
the revival of Austria. The oversubscrip- 
tion of the loan in New York strengthened 
the confidence that the Austrians now have 
in themselves and their future. 

“As you may imagine, my task has been 
a difficult one, because I have no prece- 
dents. I am the representative of the 
League of Nations, charged with rendering 
a monthly account of my stewardship. This 
stewardship consists of seeing that all the 
reforms promised by Austria are carried 
out. I have had to undermine a parliamen- 
tary system of patronage. That in some 
respects has been the hardest work. This is 
being slowly accomplished and in the end 
it will prove a blessing to Austria. The 
average public functionary, who existed by 
the thousand, was an impediment to prog- 
ress. Now we are transferring these offi- 
cials from useless desks to work on the 
farms. The same process is being carried 
out with the top-heavy railway personnel. 
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“Being a Dutchman, I am naturally 
strong on thrift, an asset that Austria needs 
almost above all else. If the country is to 
be saved she must be thrifty. My aim is to 
establish the thrift idea in all public service 
except in hours of work. The Austrian is a 
willing worker at bottom. His seeming in- 
difference to the responsibility of work is 
not his own fault, but the fault of the politi- 
cal system that governed him. 

“The Austrian crown will be kept stabi- 
lized at 70,000 to the dollar. As a result of 
this stabilization merchants and manu- 
facturers have been able to reorganize 
their affairs and make future commitments 
without fear of derangement due to fluctu- 
ation. 

“One of the reforms that I have insti- 
tuted is a monthly budget. With this 
monthly budget we will know where we 
stand all the time instead of finding out 
only once a year, as is the case with the 
usual annual budget. 

“We have made such satisfactory reduc- 
tions in the deficit so far that I am con- 
vinced that we will be able to balance it by 
January 1, 1925. The proceeds of the in- 
ternational loan will make this possible. 

“The one word that I am impressing on 
every Austrian official, whether high or low, 
is ‘economy.’ In the old days when a de- 
partment came to the ministry of finance 
and asked for money it was usually forth- 
coming. Now the answer to this request is 
‘Find it’ or ‘Spend less,’ which are new in- 
junctions in a country that was officially 
indifferent to real fiscal responsibility. 

“The fact that Austria has been revived 
is first due to the confidence inspired by 
outside aid and second because I control all 
income and outgo. No state payment can 
be made without my visa. As soon as the 
Austrians discovered that this rule was 
rigid the old era of waste and then trusting 
to luck to tide things over ended. 

“In Chancellor Seipel I have a colleague 
for reform and retrenchment who is a host 
in himself. To him is due entirely the 
sponsorship of the League, for he impressed 
the council with his sincerity as well as the 
need of his country. All Europe owes him 
gratitude.” 

When I asked the commissioner-general 
if he did not think that the Austrian plan 
of recuperation could be applied to Ger- 
many, he replied: 

“Until this week’’—it was the middle of 
July—“‘I firmly believed so. So many con- 
flicting economic and political interests are 
cropping up in Germany, however, that I 
am beginning to be doubtful about the effi- 
cacy of outside aid. Germany will prob- 
bly need a housecleaning by Germans 

rst 


Cleric and Chancellor 


It only remains to give a close-up of the 
benevolent and beneficent personality that 
started Austria on the road to revival, who 
is today the central figure in the drama 
of regeneration. Doctor Zimmerman, as 
commissioner-general, is after alla hired rep- 
resentative of the League of Nations, and an 
outsider. Monsignor Seipel as chancellor 
is much more, for he has sacrificed the peace 
and quietude of his ecclesiastical calling 
for the turmoil of public life. His real com- 
pensation for high sacrifice is the resurrec- 
tion of his country. 

It was no easy matter to see the chan- 
cellor last summer. A crisis had developed 
in the dismissal of functionaries. Those 
who remained were dissatisfied with the 
constant changes in wage scale on account 
of the shifting cost of living. The tariff 
problem was up for settlement. Commer- 
cial treaties with Italy and France were 
pending. This host of distractions that 
occupied him from dawn until nearly mid- 
night did not prevent him from celebrating 
high mass every Sunday in some church. 
A further side light on him is the interest- 
ing disclosure that he lives a monastic life 
in a single room. As chancellor he might 
easily have a pretentious abode. : 

Happily for me, I had a friend at court, 
so to speak, in Dr. Alfred Griinberger, 
whom I had met in 1921 when he was food 
controller—one of the hardest posts in Hu- 
rope, for he had no food to control. Then he 
looked worn and harried. Now he had risen 
to be minister of foreign affairs and was 
Monsignor Seipel’s right-hand man. His 
face was full and beaming. It reflected the 
widespread Austrian confidence. 

During the talk that I had with him at 
his office I explained that I wanted to see 
the chancellor before I left. He asked me 
to come back that afternoon. When I re- 
turned he took me to the same reception 


= er 


room in which I had intery} 
Hainisch in 1921. 7 
We had scarcely seated ( 
the big folding doors opened 
cellor entered. Though not 
presence, he would evoke m 
ing interest in any crowd, H) 
rather large, his cheek bone 
nose prominent. There ig ;, 
of the ascetic about him, al! 
ure is not spare. Blue eyes h 
hind gold-rimmed spectacles 
had not worn the street ga 
with the purple of the mo 
clerical collar, he would give} 
of spiritual aspiration. Th) 
begins to talk you can see a 


Not that he is preachy, by 
bestow an unending benedi 
precisely what he has done t’ 

As I looked at him T thc 
other princes of the church— 
Mazarin—who had held Jo 
in the stirring long ago. Wh 
cardinals ruled with craft, e 
trigue, and were the makers 
present-day Austrian coun 
sion is merciful reconstructi 
bind up the wounds of bitter 
worthy of note that Monsig 
far as I know, is the only ece 
nitary to hold high public off 
Cardinal Mercier, the we 
Belgium, unofficially wields. 
power, but has never held fo) 
the one ordained by his faith 


The Ideal Buffer 


The chancellor speaks nc 
though he understands it fai 
conversation was therefore 
When I congratulated him 
work of reconstruction that 
motion in Austria he replied: 

“‘T was merely the instrun 
faith. Austria was so bowe 
that she had begun to feel 
gone. As soon as our peo 
the rest of the world beli 
would help them, they 
began to help themselve 

“Nothing has helped 
financial codperation ot 
I do not mean to depreca 
of relief that saved so 
and children and for w 
grateful. What we want 
more national evidence 
America came into the it 
was a big and stimulatin 

“The forces that have 
Austria so successfully 
only formula to save a w 
by the war spirit is ¢e 
Europe brings this abo 
will begin.”’ 

I know of no better 
article, and at the sa 
universal significance 0 
vival, than to quote the 
signor Seipel addressed 
the League of Nations 
decided to assist his country 
casion he said: 

‘*You have put Austria on 
year or so she will be able to 
the field of international fi 
year possibly you will be d 
thing for Hungary and la’ 
Slavia. Germany’s tur W 
then perhaps Russia.” 

Here then is the real me 
Austrian regeneration which 
nationalized confidence at ho 
ened the moral and fiscal 
abroad. Already a reorganiZ 
gary’s finances by the Leag! 
upon the same general plan 
Austria is under discussion. 
scheme is to issue an inter 
guaranteed by the same powe 
wrote the Austrian bonds, a! 
ticipation by the United Sta 

Austria therefore registers 
in the long-deferred stabilizat 
Europe. She is now frequen! 
as a buffer state between t 
political anarchy in Ge 
ing disorganization t 
kans. When all is said 
buffer state really worth 
prosperity. This is being 
in that remnant of the old 4 
pire, and it will do more Wf 
than any other agency. — 

Thus in confidence—@ 
is strength and stabiliza 

Editor’s Note—This is the! 
eight European articles by M1 
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srves Maxwell House Coffee. must continually increase their stock of Maxwell 
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wll House Coffee rakes new friends daily 
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Whenever happy people get 
together, the smiling Eskimo 
kid is one of the crowd. 

His drink is such a happy 
affair — sparkling bubbles, 
gingery fragrance, friendly 
taste. When it appears on 
the scene there’s a glad wel- 
come from everybody — they 
all like it. 

It’s a good drink—good 
in taste, good in the way it’s 
made. Everything in Clic- 
quot Club is the best that 
can be had. 

As for the blend—that’s 
been a favorite for thirty- 
eight years. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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man who was afflicted with ingrowing poetry 
and who wore his hair long and fuzzy could be 
strong, they maintained with scornful heat 
and inflexible decision. 

Dulcie had quoted Samson. 

“He was long-haired and he slew Philis- 
tines.” 

“Yes—with the jawbone of an ass; just 
as Haremain half-slays me every time he 
opens his mouth!’ shouted Brother Thomas, 
ably supported by Brother Timothy, who 
quietly but firmly pointed out to the mis- 
guided little lady that Samson belonged to 
ancient history when possibly, he conceded 
tactfully, long-haired men were strong. But 


| he maintained resolutely that the strong 


men of today were universally short- 


| haired—as, for example, gentle Jack Demp- 


sey or mild Mr. Beckett. 

Outvoted, outargued and outshouted on 
this matter of hair length and physical ex- 
cellence, Miss Tressidder had abandoned 
that ground and had taken up a position 
fortified, as one might say, by the brains of 
Mr. Haremain. 

“You may sneer at him because he’s 
gentle and spends his time thinking of more 
important things than golf and tennis, but 
it would be better for you both if you had 
half the talent and genius and brains that 
Hamelyn possesses.”’ 

“Brains!’’ echoed the brothers, aghast. 
“But, Dulcie, he hasn’t got any brains. He 
wears a velvet coat.” 

“Not always,” defended Dulcie. “‘And 
you think he hasn’t any brains simply be- 
cause he has to talk to you in short, simple 
words that you can.understand. He ex- 
plained that to me the other day. And he 
paid you compliments—instead of running 
you down behind your backs.”’ 

“Paid us compliments!” ‘ 

“Yes; he said you were such splendid 
game players that nobody expected you to 
use your brains much. And he said that 
even if you did know only about five or six 
hundred of the simpler words of the vo- 
cabulary, what did it matter? He didn’t 
blame you—he said some men were just 
beefy, like you, and others were just brainy, 
like him. These things were arranged for 
us by Providence, he said, and if some were 
more fortunate than others it couldn’t be 
helped, though the more fortunate ones 
ought to be sorry for the others, just as he 
is sorry for you.” 

The brothers gaped. 

“Sorry! Sorry for us! That mop-headed 
poetry grinder sorry for us!”’ 

“Genuinely sorry for you, and I thought 
that was so kind and sweet of him,” 
stormed Dulcie. ‘‘You don’t deserve it. 
And IJ am over twenty-one, and I am going 
to have him here occasionally to tea, and I 
am going to study poetry with him; and if 
you don’t agree to be gentlemen you can 
get somebody else to keep house and look 
after the servants—so there! And he’s got 
lovely hair and you’ve got only scrubbing 


| brushes; and before you laugh at his velvet 


coat you ought to look at yourselves in your 
silly old baggy plus fours and your ridicu- 
lous stockings and tassels and your per- 
fectly awful little short jackets that make 
you look as if you had stolen your little 
brother’s coats and your father’s knicker- 
bockers!”’ 

And Dulcie, having reduced her brothers 
to sheer stunned and all-bestaggered si- 
lence, left them to recover as best they 
could, while she went out to study tiger 
blooms on the lawn with Mr. Haremain. 


“I’m going to cut that comic bloke’s hair 
if he has me arrested for it,”’ said Tom Tres- 
sidder when, shortly after, he and his 
brother were sitting at a table in the golf 
clubhouse with the rough-hewn Mr. Bill 
Laffan. 

Bill was a genuine young doctor, but 
without a practice at present. He was 
looking for one; indeed he had been looking 
for one for some time past. But evidently 
he had been looking in the wrong places. 
He seemed to spend most of his time on 
various golf courses which, notoriously, are 
not likely places in which to find a sound 
medical practice. 

“T’m with you, Tom,” affirmed Tim. 
“The bounder has got to be definitely dis- 
couraged. How about you, Bill?”’ 

William looked wistfully at them. He 
was a very huge young man, buffalo- 
muscled and heavy with hard bone. But 
here was no brightness on his very rugged 
ace. 
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THE SCALPERS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“T’d give a couple of strokes off my 
handicap to take the blighter’s scalp and 
stuff a cheap cushion with it, but Miss 
Dulcie would never forgive me. It’s differ- 
ent for you—you’re her brothers. But 
me—I’m nothing to her. It would do in 
my prospects with her absolutely.” 

The brothers saw that, for they prided 
themselves on being fair-minded. 

“Yes, that’s true, Bill. You’ll have to 
rane out. Besides, it doesn’t need three 
of us.” 

“How will you set about it?’’ demanded 
Bill Laffan, suddenly becoming extraordi- 
narily keen. 

“Oh, just grab him, and Tim can hold 
him while I run the clippers round his skull, 
I suppose.” 

“But, I say, perhaps that mightn’t come 
off. He may call for help or something. 
There might be a frightful shindy and he 
might escape with all his hair on,” objected 
Bill. “Besides it’s a bit rough. Why be 
rough? You want to make a certainty of it 
without roughness. If you’re rough Miss 
Dulcie will be too furious to see what a 
fool the fellow will look. But if you do it 
quietly, without a row, she won’t have her 
attention distracted from the humorous 
side of it. Why, you—you men, dash it, the 
bounder’Il look like a comie convict! I’ll 
bet a bob his head is all lumpy and shape- 
less. These poets always have heads like 
that—speaking as a doctor. Do it, cer- 
tainly—do it as soon as you can, but do it 
quietly, gently. What I mean, clip the beg- 
gar without noise or fuss or roughness—and 
then let Miss Dulcie see him. That’ll finish 
her infatuation—mark my words. If it’s 
clothes that make the man, it’s hair that 
makes the poet.” 

The brothers listened gloomily. 

“Yes, that’s all right, but he’s not going 
to submit to the shearing like a tame sheep. 
Even the merest worm would turn,” ob- 
jected Tom Tressidder. 

Mr. Bill Laffan leaned forward, lowering 
his voice. 

“Look here, you men, I’ll attend to that 
part of it. I’ll give you a bit of a tablet 
to drop in whatever he drinks when your 
sister next invites him to have something 
at your place. Oh, nothing that’s likely to 
hurt him—just a bit of a harmless opiate 
that will make him a bit sleepy for half an 
hour. He’ll simply feel like a bit of a doze, 
take forty winks and wake up again feeling 
as right as rain, except maybe a bit chilly 
behind the ears.” 

“What a brain! That makes it child’s 
play,” agreed the Tressidder brothers ea- 
gerly. “‘We shall owe you a lot, Bill, if this 
comes off.”’ 

“Tf Haremain’s hair comes off, you mean, 
ha, ha! I’m doing it because I consider it’s 
my duty to try to save a sweet girl like 
Miss Dulcie from the clutches of any sonnet 
slinger, regardless of results.” 

So in an atmosphere of mutual esteem 
and good fellowship the pitfall was well 
and truly dug for the poet. 

It was perhaps a shade on the rough side, 
as Tim Tressidder put it when, a little 
later, they dropped in at a local hairdress- 
er’s and by judicious negotiation hired a 
sharp and businesslike pair of clippers; but, 
he continued, it is impossible to judge a 
man’s true character until one has seen him 
immediately after a close haircut. Bill 
Laffan had dilated somewhat on that aspect 
of the affair. 

“Tf I thought that Miss Dulcie had the 
chap correctly weighed up in her mind I 
would not harm him or conspire to harm a 
hair of his head. But.she has not—I’m sure 
of it. There’s many a man wearing his hair 
long that would give himself away com- 
pletely with it short. Many a man has 
kept himself out of Jai! by wearing his hair 
long and artistic; many a politician has 
kept himself in office by letting his hair 
sprout till he looked as if it was running to 
seed. Speaking as a doctor, [ assert that a 
very large number of these famous men get 
their reputations only by concealing—with 
hair—from the multitude the fact that 
their cranial development is far below par 
and that they wear a pea on their neck in- 
stead of a full-sized head! No. If Miss 
Dulcie prefers this weird bird to me—well, 
it will about break my heart, but at least 
I’m a sportsman and I shall have to stick 
it. But what I do say—and you two agree 
with me, I know—is ‘Let’s have it fair.’ 
Let the man be tested. Let Miss Dulcie 
have a chance to see the man as he is. If he 


stands the test, well and gooc 
more. But test him first; an 
test him is to give him a haire 
way to give him a haircut is th, 
planned it.” 
Whole-heartedly the broth 
and when, duly furnished with t 
equipment, they parted from 
they headed homewards with ]j 
than they had carried for man; 
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le IT was with surprise, tin 
suspicion, that Mr. Hamely; 
observed a marked increase 
from the brothers Tressidder D 
was careful not to show either 
or the suspicion. 

He had called in—as was h, 
custom—for a little tennis and 
of poetry with Dulcie. 

Hamelyn was a blond youth 
blue eyes and—if its proportic 
been wrecked by the nimbus of 
surrounding it—a very good-lc 
A competent observer would h 
that his mouth was not bad a 
chin might have been worse. 
himself with the ordinary ease 
youth and was looking quite 
flannels. But the Tressidder: 
since reached the stage when 
hardly see him for hair. 

The brothers were sitting in 
on the lawn as he came in throu 
of the long garden wall. 

“Here’s Love-in-a-Mist!” gg 
under his breath. “‘Be civil,” h 
his brother. 

They were civil. 

“That you, Haremain? Sitd 
cie’s slipped down to the town foi 
or other. She’ll be back in a fey 

“Thanks very much,” answer 
his dreamy eyes on the guileful 

“Topping day, what?” sugg 
othy with breeziness. 

“Very topping,”’ agreed the p 
traveling to Tim. 

‘Well, personally, I call itab 
demurred Tom, affably enough. 
for golf. .The links are bone dry 
as a gristmill. And, for that 1 
dry work talking. What abo 
one? Look here, that’s a brain 
tell you what, Tim, old son, ¥ 
bottle of that prewar Rhine wine 
was it? Forster Riesling. To 
drink a day like this. What 
Haremain?”’ 

“An admirable idea,”’ agreet 

Tom having contributed the 
rose to contribute the labor of fe 
opening it. 

“How’s the poetry running! 
Tom blandly, and continued wi 
ing for an answer, “Tough ¥ 
Never did much of it myself. Bit 
against it, in fact. Silly to be 
Pure prejudice. Leads a mant 
rather, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed Ham 
main feelingly. 

“Yes. It may sound a ma 
say —sitting here comfortably— 
and I very nearly took a dislike 
chap, because you are a bligl 
Queer, eh? Prejudice. But ¥ 
foolishness of it in time. S0- 
that.” ; 

Hamelyn Haremain sighed. 

“Yes, yes; one meets it one 
this prejudice. It is so—just as 
and it is very sad, very shocking. 
ant to meet men broad-minded 
your brother and yourself, to 
malign prejudices under your 
pleasant.” 

He passed his hand, rather ‘ 
hand for a poet, across his brow 

“Still one goes on. One—eI— 
We poets understand. They kil 
and Chatterton killed himself; 
er ” 

“Still stick it, what I meat 
finished Tom Tressidder, as Tim! 
with a tray bearing three distin 
glasses brimming with the Fors 

With a casualness permissil 
three men of the world he put! 
an outdoor table and passed each 

“Well, cheerio!” he said in 4 
cited voice. b 

For a few moments they 8# 
surveying first the empty glasses 

' (Continued on P 6 


be ed from Page 66) 

poet noticed a certain slightly 
_ growing in the eyes of the 
ve no sign of it. 

sy after-lunch work, sitting 
, sunny lawn in a deck chair. 
was the first to break the 
\dreamy voice: 

iir, a fair and fragrant wine. 
lid the golden beams of a be- 
eficent sun caress and kiss 
yelling berry in that vineyard 
! They wrought a good work, 
who filched with loving care 
ays imprisoned in the grapes 
/joy and gentle us this day.”’ 
, certainly they did,” agreed 
lerin atrembling voice. “‘By 
ain, old chap, you’ve certainly 
if words!” 

‘eemed to ignore him. Even 
y he continued in slow, meas- 
_ phrases, leaning back with 


joy and gentle us this day. 
hymn—the vine, the green 


wn w 
vell of slumber, tried again, in 
Lifferent vein, muttering: 
said the Grape, ‘continue.’ 
* said the Vine. ‘Above the 
endor I flourish, over the 
ntwine.’ Ruins—inheritors— 
tle of wine; Jerry’s an—ugly 
he’s delivered the goods on 
- hine wine Grr-rr!”’ 
ler weird, that dropping off 
ep, a little slumber; and had 
essidder been a shade less 
ht have argued something 
ous expression—culmi- 
1 it did in a most unpoetic 
ned with nothing, except 
ling of a watchdog. 
omas Tressidder arise, a 
eye and a gleam of cold 
from his right hand—the 
we every last hair of his 
a y. 
2t a move on, Tom-oh!’’ 


shed like a playing of 
the frizzy head. Then as 
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with a whispering secret sound they bit and 
burrowed deeper into the poet’s shining 
thatch, they seemed to vanish and were 
silent. 

Large clots and skeins of the yellow hair 
began to slide down the shoulders of the 
sleeping poet. 

“Lord, what a mat—what a mat!’ mut- 
tered Tom Tressidder as he worked the 
barbaric instrument. ‘Stick it in a bag— 
anywhere out of sight, Timmy. No need to 
let. young Dulcie spot We'll tell her 
the blighter came here like it—as blind as a 
newt. He won’t be able to deny it! Lord! 
There’s a festoon of it for you!” 

But Thomas was overly optimistic. 

Dulcie saw—had seen—was seeing. 

Lost, rapt, absorbed in their fell work, the 
brothers had not noticed the opening of the 
garden door, nor observed Dulcie enter, 
stop, stare, raise her hands, open her sweet 
mouth—then suddenly close it again and 
stand watching with a strange, rather guilty 
stare. She watched openly for a moment, 
then crept back through the door, leaving 
it open by no more than an inch. But 


“TI Was Ashamed They —Cut it Off —But, Oh! I am Glad, Too,’’ She Whispered. 
“You See, I Thought You Liked it That Way”’ 


through that inch a pair of blue-blue eyes 
watched the dastardly deed to the end. 

Tom Tressidder worked swiftly and un- 
tiringly—for much golf had given him the 
wrists of a virile young gorilla. 

Presently he stood back, wiping his brow, 
and surveyed all that was left of Mr. 
Hamelyn Haremain. Tim stood back with 
him, their mouths opened ready for the 
briefly contemptuous and derisive laugh 
which—somehow—never came. 

The poet was shorn not within an inch 
of his life but certainly within a thirtieth of 
an inch of his skull—and it had wrought a 
change, an incredible change, in him. 

Something had misfired in the great 
Tressidder scheme! 

Hamelyn Haremain had dozed off a 
moderately good-looking but extremely 
effeminate-seeming person: But Tom Tres- 
sidder had transformed him into a youth 
who could have posed with entire confidence 
for some of those old Greek sculptors—and 
that though, practically putting it, he was 
as bald as a toy balloon. The contour of the 
poet’s head was perfect—the skull of a man 
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with courage, philosophy and, possibly, | 


genius. A fine head, a handsome head, a 


head that the hardest-shelled phrenologist | 


would have fingered free and gratis for the 
sheer joy of it. 

Now that the misleading hair was gone 
the Tressidder brothers dimly realized the 
full meaning of the word “‘brow.”” Hamelyn 
had it—a matchlessly curving area of it— 
quite obviously with something worth while 
behind it. A brow that got them guessing. 
The nose spoke for itself, pure-blooded 
Christian though Haremain was. A grand 
nose, a proud nose, a Greek nose. The 
fine firm lips were the lips of a warrior or a 
lover or of both—Dulcie knew best.. And 
the bold chin was a man’s chin—the chin 
of one who could be inexorable where that 
was needed, but tender and true and faith- 
ful as a mother when those qualities were 
called for. 

The Tressidder brothers stared at Ham- 
elyn, then at each other. 

“Tim,’’ said Tom with solemnity, “‘we’ve 
madea bloomer! That chap’s a white man! 
I’m a damn fool, Tim, an’ you’re a damn 
fool, and Bill 
Laffan’s a blast- 
ed fool! I don’t 
see how a chap 
that looks like 
this merchant 
can be anything 
but white.” 

Tim nodded. 

“He’s cer- 
tainly a fine- 
looking chap, 
Tom-oh!” he 
acknowledged 
huskilve sit 1 
looked — Clarice 
would ——” 

He broke off 
abruptly, for the 
poet was stirring 
restlessly in his 
sleep. 

Ball Lattan 
may have been a 
blasted fool, but 
he was not fool 
enough to give 
them a dope 
which had any 
long-lasting — ef- 
fects. Whatever 
the sweet Wil- 
liam had given 
them to slip into 
Hamelyn’s wine 
was undoubtedly 
to the point— 
but it was also 
brief. 

The poet 
moved, murmur- 
ing something 
about “Blow, 
blow, thou winter 
wind! Freeze, 
freeze, thou bit- 
ter skyie. or 
words to that ef- 
fect, and his sun- 
burnt hand flut- 
tered aimlessly 
about his shaven 


skull. The sin- 
ewy fingers 
touched the skin, 


andthe poet 
woke with a vio- 
lent start. 

“What the devil?’’ he said, and rose, 
running his hand urgently over and around 
his head. It made a rasping sound as it 
went. 

“Good Lord!”’ he said, and stared at the 
brothers with eyes that were suddenly 
steely. ‘‘Who did this?” he said. His 
voice was not at all languorous and there 
was nothing of the lusciousness of the grape 
in it. 

“T did, Haremain,”’ said Tom Tressidder, 
rather white. 

“With my assistance,” added Tim 
gravely. 

“Tt was a mistake—in some ways—an 
error of judgment. I—TI think I’d better 
apologize, Haremain,” said Tom. 

“‘T apologize also,”’ said Timothy. 

Cautiously the Greek god ran his hand 
over his head again, then stiffened, frown- 
ing. 
“‘Fetch me a hand glass, one of you,” he 
said sharply. 

Meekly Tim went. It was no fun for 
him—or for Thomas—but they were sports- 
men and gentlemen, and you have to take 
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Say to 


. your dealer 
Suck them in 
Sealright Containers 


HETHER it’s olives or pick- 
les for parties or picnics, 
oysters or clams to be taken 

home, or syrup for that “stack o’ 
wheats,” insist that your grocer, 
marketman or delicatessen dealer 
pack them in Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Containers. Every housewife 
will be interested in the many 
reasons: 


Because sturdy Sealright Containers 
assure you a 100% safe, leak-proof, 
sanitary, more convenient method of 
carrying and keeping any moist food. 
Sealright Containers cannot leak, 
drip, spill or wilt. Best of all, moist 
foods packed in Sealright Containers re- 
tain their flavor and are more palatable 
when served. All convenient sizes up 
to a gallon. Popular sizes — half- 
pints, pints and quarts. When order- 
ing by phone tell your dealer to send 
moist foods in Leak-Proof Sealright 


Containers. 
SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 554 Fulton, N.Y. 
Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull and ordinary flat or 


common Milk Bortle caps 


This attractive window 
transparency identifies the 
dealer with Sealright Serv- 
ice. Look for it to be sure 
of getting moist foods pack- 
ed in sturdy, sanitary, ac- 
curate-measure Sealright 
Containers. 


Carry ithome ina 


Sealrioht 


Liquid-VYi ght 
Paper Container 


Cart i> =) 
aruhome ¢/ aS 
moist fobds in! = 
SEALRIGHT. 

Nquid tignt. SN 
Paper Containers 


Wont 
leak-drip 
or crush 
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“They won't laugh now!” 


He’d been experimenting for weeks and 
months—intent on one idea—deaf to the 
scofing of his friends, and refusing to give 
up even when the whole village was poking 
fun at him. 


And now he had won out! 


Daniel Peter had not only originated milk 
chocolate (and mixing chocolate with milk 
was something no one had ever heard of be- 
fore) but he had perfected the Peter's blend. 


A new flavor—a fine, satisfying flavor 
such as no other chocolate has ever had. 
“They won’t laugh now!” said Daniel Peter 
of his thoughtless neighbors. But even Peter 
himself couldn’t dream how the popularity 
of his milk chocolate was to spread from his 
little Swiss village of Vevey throughout the 
civilized world. 


It’s a secret process, even today, this 
Peter’s blend. Only experienced foremen 
thoroughly trained in Swiss methods have 
charge of the work. That’s why Peter’s is 
different—distinctive. If you haven’t tried 
it—ask for Pefer’s today. You'll like the fine, 
rare flavor of It. 


It is an art—roasting 
and blending the cocoa 


The PETER’S 


SCCGTEL. 


beans. 
process 1S 


still 


If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, write 
to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 Hudson 
Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


: High as 
plain, almond bars & croquettes te ips 
Quality 


(ra 
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your medicine where you find it, if you are 
one of these. 
For many seconds Mr. Hamelyn Hare- 


| main stared at his handsome reflection in 


| the glass—looted from Dulcie’s room, as 


the excited and shining blue eyes peering 
through the garden door promptly saw. 

Then with a long, long sigh, Hamelyn 
put the glass carefully on the garden table, 
slipped off his blazer and rolled up his shirt 
sleeves, taking one or two light, easy, 
flexing steps on the dry turf. 

“I’m sorry, Tressidder,’’ he said to Tom, 
“T’ll have to ask you to—put up your 
hands! Quickly!” 

““T’ve apologized,” said Tom, very slowly 
and painfully. It came hard, very hard, for 
poor old Tom. 

“Yes, I know. I’m sorry—but it’s not 
enough! You have done me a great in- 
jury!’’ said Hamelyn, his nostrils blown 
out. 

Tom Tressidder let a sigh of relief like the 


| sigh of a high-pressure boiler escape him. 


“Good enough,” he said, grinning a 
cordial grin at the poet. ‘‘I—rather like 
you, Haremain. I’m with you—old man, 
I’m with you all the way!” 

He had better have said ‘“‘some of the 
way,” for although undoubtedly a fine 
golfer he was but a very moderate boxer, 
as a masterly welt just above the belt a few 
seconds later, caused him to suspect. 

“Rather low!”’ he grunted chidingly. 

“T—think not. Try a higher one!” 
snapped the poet, and passed it to him—on 
the jaw. 

“Gad!” went Tom groansomely. 

“No, no; Haremain,”’ whipped the poet; 
and, so, went for Thomas, beginning with 
the solar plexus. He called on that spot 
twice, swiftly, with diabolic skill, then 
worked his way upwards, played crisply on 
the point for a while, then concluded the 
worthy Tom with an anesthetic under the 
heart. 

He went down across the tennis court— 
an obvious fault—and the poet dropped his 
hands for an instant. 

A bare-armed Tim touched him gently, 
gravely. 

““There’s still me, old son. Sorry to seem 
to press you. If you’d sooner wait—just 
as you wish.” 

“No, no,” said the poet. ‘“‘Let’s get i 
over. But how about Tom? Is he f 

““Tom-oh’s a good old bullock. He’s all 
right. Come on, old chap! Good luck to 
you, but I’m after your blood, Hamelyn!”’ 

This was right—he was a long, long way 


| after the poet’s blood! 


He was to Hamelyn what the punch ball 
is to Dempsey. 

The shining eyes at the garden door went 
dim as Brother Tim completed the double 
fault across the tennis court—dimmer still 
as the poet, after a glance at the sorrowful 


| brothers, lapsed into a chair and buried his 


classical head in his hands. 
Then the door swung wide and Dulcie 
hurried in, her eyes sparkling with tears. 
““Oh! Oh!” shesaid. ‘‘How dare you!” 
The poet looked up. 
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“But—but—they gave me} 
that made me sleep, and the 
my hair—like this, Dulcie!” 

“Well, you ough” to say t} 
them for that—~ot hit them g, 

“Not hit them? But, Dy 
Dulcie, don’t you like poets; 
look like poets. I—I mean—o; 
and all that sort of thing? I hy 
one said that you did. When 
you—oh, months ago—I wen; 
grew all that—that—fearful fly 
sake.” a 

“Let me see!” 

Dulcie stood back, serewi 
eyes—but not so tightly that a 
diamond or two failed to eseap 

She stared for a long, long ¢ 
slowly a splendid pink flush 
glorious ivory of her face and : 
him, crying softly. | 

“Dear, my dear. I was asha 
cut it off—but, oh! I am gla 
whispered. ‘‘You see, I thougl 
it that way.” | 

“No, no, Dawn—dear litt] 
hated it!” He was enwrapp 
about her. | 

Dulcie sighed interminably. - 

““So did I.” | 

“So you did. I was go sty 
guess.” 

“T hid it. But how were y 
defeat Tom—and Tim?” 

“II hardly know, little o 
middle-weight boxing champion 
ing Corps two years. And when 
my short hair, the thought of bo» 
to come back to me!” 

“Ah! Ah! That accounts 
darling. You and the boys w 
friends!” 

“Yes, yes.” 

The boys were glaring at a he: 
bobbing jerkily over the side 
head of Bill Laffan. . 

Grateful for this diversion f 
natural embarrassment they we 
the head. 

“No good, Bill,’”’ explained T 
“‘Tt’s been a failure—a shoekit 
Buzz off, old son!” 

The head’s mouth fell open. 

“What, me? Me buzz off?” 

“Well, look for yourself!” 

The head of William Laffan 
eyes fixed on the rhapsody ir 
chair. For a moment it hung, 1 

Then it murmured wanly: “( 
Thanks, I can take a hint with 
and disappeared. 

Tom looked at Tim. 

““Hamelyn’s a white man, 
Timmy.” 

“As white as wool, Tom-oh!’ 

“Better go and tell ’em so, Ww 

“You’ve taken the words | 
mouth, Tom-oh!”’ 

‘All right, old son. Come on 
the left ——’” 4 

And so went across to Dule 
man—good chaps, mayhe a littl 
behind the brow, but, still, gooc 


. 
| 


Al Lake of Southern California 


‘from the instrument to the 
wering in the chair across 


break it to her,” he said. 
the death of Minnie May,” 
\t, burying his face in his 


inkso,” remarked Wilkerson 
| may be the death of Minnie 
” 


htened ve rs : 
u trying to do? Scare me? 
The hound deserved to 


at this is your opinion. The 
ye to convince a jury of it.” 
protecting a woman, wasn’t 
rose, high and cracked and 


> him in wonder. ‘‘If I were 
ie said, “I’d cut out the 


| matter? I’m all right.” 
you need an alienist more 
Why, man, you're talking 
“otecting a woman! She was 
wife, wasn’t she? And you 
her. That’d be a fine story 
vouldn’t it?”’ 

ned him! I told him to keep 


e cautioned, getting up to 
» door was tightly closed. 
nat won’t go. We’ll have to 


to go to jail?” 
_ arrange to get you out on 
iit you’ve got to promise me 
ze, absolutely—not a drop, 
tt so much as open your 
ais business.” 
1 a fool as that.” 
Remember, now, don’t you 
sept what I tell you. And 
it up about bail, you’d best 
iderstand?”’ 
» promised and they called 
yho was waiting in an outer 
‘he three hastened across to 
', the sheriff forcing passage 
crowd of curious spectators, 
sred outside of Wilkerson’s 
estairs and sidewalk, to see 
out. 
ie took young Daniels home 
nie May met her brother at 
‘vas perfectly composed until 
1 broken cry and threw his 
er. Then she gathered him 
bosom and, with her face 
» his hair, began crooning to 
er to a hurt child. 
stered Lee as he drove away. 
he no-accounts who get the 
le added sardonically, “But 
‘ethe ones who need it. The 
‘g without.” 
3 first words were, ‘‘ Where 


Why, I thought—don’t he 
ail? Minnie May was fixing 


:. ’ 
. 


» thousand dollars—three of 
friends offered to go on the 


aimed Mrs. Wilkerson, 
i “vou act al- 


nonsense, mamma! But 
it isa great opportunity— 


i ) and down the floor, now 

g his fingers through his 

ek hair. His fine eyes—the 

or—were glowing, and his 

he was mentally rehears- 

ene already. 

ome, is he?’’ she remarked 

“And Doc’s in jail.’ 

d abruptly and stared at 
t got to do with it?” 

unking. Boly done killed a 
0 or ignorant nigger gave 
e. 

Ik about things you under- 

nat Kane boy is in jail too. 
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\SHOTS IN THE DARK 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Search me. But it’s gone. And there 
may be more—they haven’t finished check- 
ing up yet. By the way, I’ve been retained 
as special prosecutor.” 

_He was eying her jealously for signs of 
disapproval, and he found them in every 
line of the tall, bony frame as she turned 
away and started straightening the sofa 
cushions. 

“T reckon I ought to have turned Bland 
down, hey? And thrown away all the 
bank’s business!’’ he sneered. 

“Does this mean you're going to be their 
attorney now?” 

“That’s what it does. Bland came to see 
me this morning.” 

She had no comment to make. 


“What was the trouble between Boly 


and Ad Rosser?” she asked. 


“I—that’s something I can’t talk about | 
now, even to you, mamma. You see, he’s | 


my client.” 

“But how did it happen? It’ll be self- 
defense, I reekon—won’t it?” 

A troubled'look came over Lee’s face and 
he shook his head. 

“No-o. That is what’s worrying me.” 

“How? Why not? Surely he can find 
somebody who heard Ad make threats! 
And Boly is bound to’ve seen him make a 
move to pull a gun.”’ 

She spoke so simply that her son did not 
suspect sarcasm. 

“Boly,” he said, ‘‘is in a tight place, I’m 
afraid—a mighty tight place. He met Ad 
on the square this morning, and without 
saying a single word took a shot at him. 
Well, he missed and Ad ran—ran down the 
lane back of the Red Front Drug Store and 
hid in a barrel. Boly shot through the 
barrel.” 

“Oh-h-h! That’s murder!” 

“Tt’ll make it harder,’ admitted Lee, not 
without a certain triumph. 

“T feel right sorry for Miz Rosser. She’s 
a good woman.” 

‘Of course,’’ replied her son impatiently. 
“You always do confine your sympathy to 
the women.” 

“Well, they’re generally the victims, 
ain’t they?” 

“In this case,”” he burst out, “it was a 
woman who ” and stopped short. 

“Well?” 

“Nothing. Let’s not talk about it.” 

His mother went on tidying up the room. 
Whenever preoccupied or troubled, she 
would start straightening pictures or moy- 
ing cushions or dusting. 

“‘Lee,”’ she said at last in a level voice, 
“‘there’s something I think you ought to 
know about.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Joe Banty done brought over Boly 
Daniels’ hat this morning after you’d 
gone—thought it might be yours.” 

““Where did he find it?” 

“Tn their front yard.” 

For the first time Lee betrayed agitation. 

“How do you know it was Boly’s hat?”’ 

“Think I wouldn’t recognize that old 
brown felt? I’ve seen him wear it often 
enough.” 

He walked nervously up and down, then, 
halting in front of her, said with intense 
earnestness: 

“Mamma, you must never breathe a 
word about this to anyone. Understand? 
You do understand, don’t you?”’ 

“T understand what you’re driving at— 
yes.” 

He waited, wondering what was coming 
next. 

“‘T’m just a plain old woman, son, and 
I'd like to get this law business straight in 
my mind,” she continued. ‘‘Do lawyers— 
do they aim at seeing justice done? Or is 
their job to get their clients out of trouble, 
no matter what?” 

‘‘What’s come over you tonight?” he 
exclaimed irritably. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then what do you talk that way for? 
Are you going to promise? Or do you want 
tosend young Boly Daniels to thescaffold?”’ 

“Tf the hat’s got anything to do with it,” 
she persisted stubbornly, “‘it seems to me 
like it’s your duty to tell about it.” 

“Tt does, does it? Well, if you won’t do 
it for Boly’s sake, maybe you will for Min- 
nie May. Do you want to kill her? You 
know as well as I do she’d never get over 
heey 

“T never said I was going to tell.” 

‘“‘No; and you never promised you 
wouldn’t.” 
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De Forest Reflex Radiophone, Type D-10. 
A 4-tube set using either storage balleries or 
self-contained dry cells, which makes it ideal 
both for home use in winter and portable use 
in summer. Range on indoor loop from 
1,500 to 3,000 miles. No outdoor antenna 
needed. Price $150.00 plus 6% for terri- 
tories west of the Rockies. Below are some 
of the famous laboratory tested De Forest 
parts preferred by those who “build their 
own." 


HE De Forest Agent 
calls by invitation at 
your home. He places 
on your library table the 
compact and graceful cab- 
inet of the De Forest Re- 
flex Radiophone. There are no connections to make— 
no outside aérial. He turns the dial to a certain point, 
and—like magic—the room is filled with music. It is 
coming from a thousand miles away. He turns the dial 
a fraction, and from Washington, perhaps, comes the 
voice of a famous statesman at an international dinner. 
Another quarter of an inch, and you are listening to a 
play being broadcasted from Broadway. Whatever you 
want, whenever you want it, the De Forest Reflex will 
get it for you on its indoor loop—clearly, brilliantly, 
surely—from distances up to 3,000 miles. 

Of course it’s going to be a radio Christmas—which, 
to those who know most about radio, means De Forest. 

Better call at the De Forest Agent’s or have him call 
on you! 


3 Send us your name and address and we will send you 
Radio Catalog Free 


the new De Horest ‘siete with full details and 
prices on sets, audions, and parts. 
DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
DEPT. P4, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
If located west of Pennsylvania address 


De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Western Sales Division 


Dept. P4, 5680 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Beyond the dreams 
of the Pioneers 


Of the mile-long, high-level bridge now 
being built across the Hudson near Albany 
on the New York Central, the New York 
World says: 


“The great cut-off at Castleton on the 
Hudson * * * * will be a boon to all the 
people of New York State and to five 
times as many beyond its borders. * * * * 


“The Castleton cut-offisanotable example 
of those modern railway problems which 
concern rather improving old lines than 
the opening of new ones, for the cheaper 
movement of traffic grown vast beyond 
the dreams of the pioneers.” 


From a drawing made at 
Castleton, Sept., 1923, 
by Herbert Morton Stoops. 
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‘“What’s the good of my promising if Joe 
Banty talks?” 

“‘T hardly think,’’ answered Lee dryly, 
“that Joe will talk. No, I’ve got an idea 
he’ll keep his mouth shut and mind his own 
business.” 

“Oh, all right—I promise. But it strikes 
me, son, you’ve got a job on your hands 
this time.” 

“Don’t I know it? 
chance of my career!” 
the thought. 

The deeper he delved into the case the 
blacker it looked. It is usually fairly easy 
to clear a murderer in the Southwest, but, 
in view of the fact that the victim was 
hiding in a barrel at the moment he was 
shot, self-defense was manifestly absurd— 
even to Lee’s jury mind. And as the killer 
was a bachelor there could be no question 
of a wife’s honor. On the other hand, 
Rosser had left behind him a wife and three 
small children, who would inevitably rouse 
public sympathy. 

“Tf he’d gone out of his way to make it 
hard for me he couldn’t have done a better 
job,’’ muttered Lee bitterly, as he sat 
hunched in his office chair and thought and 
thought. “It’s a sorry mess. Boiled down, 
it’s nothing but a combination of bootleg 
liquor and jealousy. And that’d go big in 
a courtroom, wouldn’t it? But I’ve just got 
to win! I’ve never lost a criminal case 
yet.” 

He was quick to sense public feeling too. 
It was running against Daniels. Generally 
the people of a small town are apt to be 
lenient and side with the killer in a shooting 
case, for he is alive and can talk for himself, 
and he has kinsfolk and staunch friends 
to back him. Yes, it’s a lot safer than to 
espouse a dead man’s cause. Besides, they 
entertain a rooted dislike to imposing the 
death sentence on a neighbor. Yet that 
sentiment had set in strong against his 
client. Many people openly denounced the 
killing as cold-blooded murder and a blot 
on the town’s good name, and even from 
conservative quarters Lee heard the wish 
expressed that they would crack Boly’s 
neck for this. 

In vain he pumped his client for some- 
thing that would help his case. Again and 
again he went over every detail, every hap- 
pening between Daniels and his victim; he 
threw out suggestions, explored every pos- 
sible avenue of escape; by innuendo and 
implication he tried to stirin Boly’s numbed 
brain some excuse that would be possible as 
a defense. No use; there was nothing in 
the wretched business on which even the 
most remotely plausible defense could be 
hung. He was growing desperate. Time 
was flying, and a rich uncle of Mrs. Rosser’s 
had engaged the ablest jury lawyer in the 
state to assist the prosecution. 

And then he heard something which de- 
termined his line of defense. It left him no 
choice. When he went to see Boly at his 
home—they held all their conferences in 
his bedroom for secrecy—he had already 
formulated the hazy outline of a plan. 

“Well, it’s all up now,” he announced 
grimly. 

“Why, what’s happened?”’ 

“Clyde Odom’s been talking. 
around town.” 

““What does he know about it?” 

““He says Ad Rosser came into his Kandy 
Kitchen about one o’clock the night before 
he was shot, and all he had on i 

An exclamation from Daniels. ‘‘So that’s 
where he went, hey?”’ he exclaimed, clench- 
ing his hands. 

“Well? Is that all you’ve got to say?” 

“T don’t see what all this has to do with 
the case,”’ answered Boly dazedly. 

“You don’t, hey? Well I do. Listen! 
The prosecution must have heard about 
this already, and they’re bound to run it 
down. See?” ; 


It’s the greatest 
he cried, swelling at 


It’s all 


“Why, look where it puts us!” cried 
Wilkerson. ‘‘We’ve got to explain that 
somehow. If we don’t, they’ll put two and 
two together and the truth’ll come out. 
And if it does—if the jury ever hears why 
you shot Ad Rosser—well, your neck is as 
good as cracked, boy.”’ 

Daniels retorted in a frightened voice, 
“That’s the third or fourth time you’ve 
said that! What’re you trying to do— 
scare me?”’ 

“No; but I want you to help. Think!”’ 

“Y’ve seen a lot of killings, but I never 
saw a man strung up for one yet. Why 
should I be the goat? What’s the matter 
with you, anyhow?” 

“Let me tell you something, Boly,”’ said 
Lee solemnly. ‘‘ Just forget what happened 


' 


Decen 


in other cases. This one js 
I warn you here and now, if 
some good defense pretty g¢; 
good as done for.” , 
There were beads of ‘persp) 
client’s forehead; they ran dc 
and onto his clasped hands, k: 
notice. 


Come on, 


Still Wilkerson hesitated, ; 
how he should begin. ~ 

“Well, why don’t you say j 
sake, say it and get it over,” 

In proportion as Boly 
Lee grew calmer. 

“Now, boy, pay attention 
they’ve got us in a tight eq 
Odom is going to go on the \ 
and tell all he knows, and the 
nect that business up with yor 
other.” 

“Let ’em. I warned him— 
him three times.” 

Wilkerson silenced him wit 
gesture. 

““Who the woman was in tl 
he continued, coldly emphasizi: 
“‘must never come out. If it 
gone.” 

“But how’ll we prevent. 
Clyde Odom ——” 

‘No, it’s too late for that 
done the mischief already.” 

“Then what’ll we do?” 

“Find another explanation. 

“T don’t get that.” 

“‘Tt’s simple enough. They’l 
was a woman in the case. And 
go on the stand and tell wh 
when you surrendered. Well, 
accept a woman as our defens 

“But the only woman in it - 

“T told you to forget her.” 

“Then I give up. What the 
you driving at, anyhow?” 

‘Listen carefully to what ! 
say. A plea of self-defense is bar 
see for yourself it would be ridic 
quiet, will you? Well, if you 
everybody else can. The onl 
can possibly get you off is t 
were protecting your home.” 

For a moment the signific 
words did not sink in. Boly loo 

““My home?” he repeated. 
bachelor.” 

“Sure you’re a bachelor,” | 

And then his meaning flash 
Daniels. All the deep-rooted p 
take in the women of their fa 
up; he leaped to his feet, send 
flying backward. 

“Damn you!” he cried. “Y 
back! Take it back, I say, or. 

‘“‘Sh-h!”’ Lee warned, grip| 
the wrists. 

They stood thus a mom 
straining. The older man push 
on the bed and stood listeni 
whether anybody in the hous 


alarm. 

“Well I’m through!” hesaid 
rage as he straightened his tie 
the way you’re going to help, y 
for all of me. Good-by.” 

And he went out and dow 
“T’ll give him a day or two to! 
cine work,” he muttered as he 

It required four sleepless nig 
Boly down. In normal vigor, giv 
between death and casting ab 
woman of his family, he wou 
death without hesitation; } 
called his pride, and what lit 
of his self-respect, could notstat 
the wearing process of phys 
tion. Terror finally master 
surrendered. It was abject su 
despite some blustering and re 

“But you’ve got to ask her, 
entirely unstrung. “I won't. 

Wilkerson surveyed him witl 
he was at no pains to conceal. 

“All right,” he said. “Hov 
evening?” - 

At first Minnie May did not 
in the least what he was drivin 
bly he did not intend that she 
cause, beyond a vague hint, 
himself with implanting in her 
est possible view of the out 
trial. Every feature of the t 
would count most heavily 
brother he emphasized—and hi 
there were enough of them! — 

“Oh! Why do you tell meal 
wailed. bl 


fen) 
(Continued on Page ' 


ssued from Page 74) 
got to think up some line 


plied, in a daze, “ of course.” 
1 of days he left her alone, to 


ame to it wan and haggard. 
pulse of pity—she looked 
d, at least—but time was 
he business had to be ar- 


] always indirectly, and with 
)droitness, he led up to his 

_ He spoke with deep feeling 
ar and mother, whom every- 
wn had respected and hon- 


(ate. As to what that fate 
inot mince words. He told 
‘eliberately drawing on his 


| wers. f 
Jot that! Not that!’ cried 
“Tt mustn’t be that! Stop! 


a was so pitiable that Boly 
no longer. He had been sit- 
.,em, in a cold sweat of shame 
jion, but now he jumped up 
m the room. So he did not 
}awyer finally broached the 


ied condition, Minnie May 
ito eatch his drift, so that he 
tate his proposal much more 
had intended. When she did 
‘rose from her chair, white 
Never, as long as he lived, 
out the memory of her eyes. 
ask me that?’ she whis- 
whimper like a frightened 
t out of the room. 
alked up the street as though 
alfway to his own house, he 
}ed and exclaimed in helpless 
/im! He makes me feel like a 
}ch was hardly fair to his 


y went to her room and 
*efusing the food which the 
2 with her own hands. She 
brother again that night— 
sarly hours of the morning, 
igs: his door without any real 
1e was going to do. 

aasleep with the light going, 
voyhood. It may have been 
istion, or it may have been 
re of her help—at any rate, 
ying the first sound rest he 
ines of worry were gone from 
‘st the pillow, he looked sin- 
' and innocent. Gazing at 
he door, his sister began to 
ter a while she tiptoed back 
id went to bed. And in the 
lephoned for Lee. 

s the matter with Minnie 
‘mother at supper. 


I went over this evening 
ee me at first. And when I 
anyhow, she acted awful 


>» wants to be alone,” said 


| child needs somebody. 
‘going to do about Boly’s 


nething I can’t talk about, 
.onsense!’’ grumbled the old 


‘oined on Minnie May the 
‘most secrecy. The warning 
‘essary, but he was dubious of 
\er’s sympathy might make 
and, if Mrs. Wilkerson ever 
' of the line of defense, he 
dsmash the plan, regardless 
ences. But he might have 
these forebodings. The girl 
tdeal now even to see Mrs. 
1 remained almost tongue- 
’sence; it would have been 
sible for her to confide in 


i usual. Individuals may 
| of sorrow and suffering, 
ort of a cataclysm upsets the 
of the mass. They eat and 
bout their affairs, though to 
e heavens seem to be falling. 
: of jail after payment of a 
iIne—Stella borrowed the 
2e. And then the fall term of 


# 


* life of the town went on 


THE SATURDAY 


court opened and young Kane’s case came 
to trial. Wilkerson prosecuted. As witness 
after witness was called and the evidence 
piled up against him, the boy appeared to 
lose all hope. His nerves—severely tried by 
long incarceration in jail—went back on 
him. The testimony of Bland, the bank 
president, gave the finishing strokes, so 
that Kane made a miserable showing when 
put on the stand in his own behalf and con- 
tradicted himself half a dozen times. 

A considerable body of public opinion 
hoped that Wilkerson might be content 
with a nominal victory and ask for clem- 
ency, in view of the offender’s youth and 
hitherto blameless record. Instead, he vig- 
orously demanded the maximum sentence. 
If this boy, he urged in his argument to the 
jury, were allowed to goscatheless, the in- 
sidious poison corrupting the mind and 
conscience of the country would spread. 
He denounced the contempt for authority 
one met with on every hand, to which was 
due the wave of lawlessness now sweeping 
their cities and towns and hamlets and 
penetrating to the remotest corners of our 
fair land—a spirit that prompted men to 
flout the law, secure in the confidence of 
immunity. 

A spirit of unrest and of challenge to the 
established order threatened the very ex- 
istence of the Constitution and the institu- 
tions and ideals for which their forefathers 
had fought and bled. Were they going to 
encourage it, to let it engulf all they held 
dear? For mark you: If the trend of today 
toward contempt for law and the courts 
were not checked, red revolution lurked 
around the corner. They must make an ex- 
ample which would act as a deterrent to 
evildoers. He urged them to return a ver- 
dict in accord with the evidence. 

President Bland of the First National lis- 
tened with rapt attention, squirming about 
in his chair. Twice he leaned forward 
and whispered to Wilkerson during pauses 
in his oration, and when the lawyer sat 
down shook him warmly by the hand. 

The jury gave young Kane a term in the 
penitentiary. As Lee was passing out of 
the court room he came face to face with 
the boy’s father. The fellow’s eyes blazed 
like those of amadman. So sinister was his 
expression that Lee mentioned it to the 
sheriff, and the sheriff promised to keep an 
eye on him. 

“‘She’s sure taking it hard,’”’ remarked 
Mrs. Wilkerson as they sat down to supper. 

“Who? Minnie May?” 

“No, Miz Kane. I went down there this 
evening and she wouldn’t even let, me in.” 

“VYou’d best keep away from those 
people.”’ 

“Oh, well, they’re in trouble. And she’s 
been sick ever since they locked him up. 
It’s right pitiful. She says you could have 
got him clear—if you’d wanted to.” 

“Well,’”’ Lee admitted, a little compla- 
cently, “‘I certainly could have done a bet- 
ter job than his lawyer did.” 

“Why didn’t you let him off, son, after 
you’d won?” 

“Because justice has to be done. It’s 
my duty : 

“Oh, I see! So you’re going to help ’em 
hang Boly then, hey?” 

“Mamma,” he exclaimed, white with 
rage, ‘‘I never want to talk about these 
things with you again! You don’t under- 
stand.” 

“No, I reckon I ain’t got the legal mind.” 

From that night until the day of the trial 
they never once exchanged a word about 
the case. His mother had always been a 
woman of reticences, but her self-control 
under such circumstances struck Lee as 
unnatural. Sometimes she caught him 
eying her uneasily. 

The lawyers had the usual long wrangle 
over preliminaries and the selection of the 
jury; but when the panel was complete, 
the Daniels case moved swiftly. Witness 
after witness told his story and stepped 
down. As they were swearing to undis- 
puted facts, Wilkerson did not bother: to 
cross-examine them, but contented him- 
self with a few seemingly casual questions 
to Clyde Odom and the sheriff, who pro- 
vided the only testimony he feared. The 
Kandy Kitchen man told of Rosser’s visit 
to his place the night before he was killed; 
and the sheriff recited how the prisoner had 
said to him, when he surrendered after the 
shooting, “I gave him fair warning. He'll 
never run around nights again.” 

Some surprise was expressed that this 
testimony should have been introduced by 
the prosecution, in as much as it pointed to 
a line of defense. But the prosecution had 
noalternative. Both men had talked freely, 
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Is He a Radio Fan? 
Then Here’s What He Needs 


Wouldn’t he be delighted if you gave him 
something for Christmas that would make 
his radio set work like it never worked before 
—that would put an end to a lot of those 
frying, crackling noises, bring in distant 
stations more clearly and make it unneces- 
sary to buy batteries every little while? 


Willard Rechargeable Radio B Batteries 
do all of these things and more—and they 
last for years. 


For Peanut Tubes 
A leak-proof, noise- 
free storage battery 
that costs little and 
lasts for years. 


Sixty-six broadcasting stations, including 
many of the most powerful, use Willard B 
Batteries. The improved results they obtain 
can be duplicated with your receiving set. 


With all their advantages, Willard Re- 
chargeable B Batteries cost little, and they 
greatly reduce battery expense. 


Willard A Batteries 


sell at a wide range 
of prices. 


They’re sold by Willard Service Stations and 
Radio Dealers everywhere. The Willard Dealer will 
be glad to give you a copy of the interesting booklet, 
“Better Results from Radio’’, or send direct to 
Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Willard B Batteries 


are made in 24 volt 
or 48 volt units, 
each in two capac- 
ities, 2500 and 4500 
m. a. h. 


Re chargea 


| le Batteries for 
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Planning Sauerkraut 
Surprises 
“TANE! What is that wonderful 


dish you’re making? It looks per- | lacs lvater 


fectly delicious!” 


“Why, it’s Tom’s favorite — sauer- 
kraut.” 


“Sauerkraut! Why, how are you fix- 
ing it?” 

“Tt’s one of the new recipes in this 
little booklet—‘Sauerkraut a la Red 
Star Inn,’ it’s called, and it sounds 
awfully good.” 


“Why, there are all kinds of new | 


recipes here, aren’t there? ‘Sauer- 
kraut salad,’ ‘Baked Sauerkraut,’ 
‘Sauerkraut and navy beans’—don’t 
they sound good?” 


“T’ve tried four of them now and 
they’re all splendid. Dr. Roberts told 
Tom if he’d eat sauerkraut twice a 


week he’d feel so much better—and | 


he does, too, and so do I.” 


“They say it’s awfully good for the health.” 
“Oh, yes, this booklet tells all the things the 
scientists have been finding out about it — 
it’s wonderful. You ought to read it.” 


“l’m going to surprise Bob with it tonight! 
He’s awfully fond of it, but I never knew 
any way to serve it but with spare-ribs.” 


“Here, I’ll let you take this booklet. Then 
you can pick out any recipe you like.” 


“Oh, fine! I want to show Bob what it says 
about its health value, too. He’s heard 
some of the men at the office talking about 
it, and he’s very much interested.” 


OE aE a ee 


Sauerkraut is now a favorite food on many 
dinner tables the country over. The publi- 
cation of the surprising truths concerning its 
value as a natural corrective food has aroused 
nation-wide interest. These truths are told in 
detail in the booklet, “Sauerkraut asa Health 
Food,” with many new tested recipes. Mail 
this coupon now for your copy, free. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 


You Want 

This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 


| ate gs ' 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-22 | 
| Clyde, Ohio | 
| Please send me postpaid your free booklet, ‘‘Sauer- 

kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. | 


Name 


Address 


| scarcely credit their ears. 


THE SATURDAY 


and what they knew was common property. ~ 


If they did not put Odom and the sheriff on 
the stand the defense probably would, so 


_ the prosecution had decided to take a shot 
_in the dark in the hope it might disclose 


something damaging. 

It did, but not what they had expected. 
Lee’s defense staggered them; it was so 
wholly unlooked for, so dangerous to com- 
bat and so overwhelming. Nota whisper of 
it had gone out, and when Minnie May 
went into the box the townspeople could 
Never had such 


| a sensation been sprung in the history of 
| the county—Minnie May Daniels, of all 
people! 


She began her story very calmly, almost 
as though reciting something she had learned 


| by rote. Her face was pale, but she did not 


falter—not until the tense hush in which 
they listened grew unbearable. Then she 


| paused, gulped and looked down, clasping 


| jury. 


and unclasping her hands. Lee waited; 
you could have heard a feather drop. At 
last the girl raised her head and glanced 
despairingly from judge to jury, her lips 
moving soundlessly, and such helpless ap- 
peal in her eyes that Lee thought she was 
going to faint and hurried to her side with a 


As she took it from him he began to 


| shake, and spilled some of the water on her 


dress. Then Minnie May recovered and, 
with a little squeak in her throat, resumed 
her testimony. 

This bit of drama was not lost upon the 
It made a profound impression, as 
did Lee’s manifest agitation. They had 
expected him to show emotion in his efforts 
to excite it, but nobody had anticipated the 
difficulty be evidently had in going on at 
all. Two or three times he stopped in the 


| midst of his low-voiced questioning of the 


girl and seemed on the point of abandoning 
the task. He looked white and ill, but he 
mastered himself and carried her story to 
its conclusion. . 

“The witness is excused,” said the prose- 
cutor suavely when it came his turn, and 
himself assisted her from the stand. He 
was too old a hand at the game not to 
realize when he was beaten. No attempt 
was made to attack her story, convinced 
though he was that she had lied gloriously. 

And Lee rested his case there. Like the 
finished actor a successful trial lawyer must 
be, he knew the precise moment to stop; 


| and the way the jury sat back and the buzz 


of excitement throughout the court room 
bore witness to his judgment. 

Yet, when he rose to make his argument 
to the jury, he seemed unable to summon 
those tricks of voice and manner and ap- 
peal with which he had so often moved a 
court room to pity and tears. He had pre- 
pared for this as the supreme moment of his 
career—and the words would not come. 
The swelling periods he had so carefully 
rehearsed fell haltingly, coldly. In place of 
the deep, vibrant tones which had wrung 
the heartstrings of so many juries, he spoke 
in a strangled voice that barely reached the 
first rows of spectators, and once he stopped 
and fumbled at his collar as though it 
choked him. 

True, the sob stuff for which he was fa- 
mous did show finally, but not as a calcu- 
lated effect. He was pleading for the 
wronged sister, and suddenly his voice 
broke and he could not go on for a moment. 
It was the poorest effort of his life, and yet 
the strongest, for the jury sensed that the 
man was fighting against every decent in- 
stinct in him, and attributed it to his life-long 
friendship for the Daniels family—which 
both explained his behavior and confirmed 
their belief in the girl’s testimony. 

Two hours later they returned a verdict 
of not guilty, and Boly Daniels walked 
from the court a free man. He tried stam- 
meringly to thank his lawyer, but Lee 
pushed him aside. 

““Get away from me, you dirty hound!” 
he said between his teeth. “‘I never want 
to see your face again!” 

“Dirty hound?” retorted Boly. ‘Say, 
I’dsure like to know what you’ve got on me! 
Huh!” 

There were a few who congratulated 
Boly on his acquittal, but the majority of 
those he met showed plainly that they 
wanted to avoid him. And Boly did not 
have the sense to lie low. After weeks of 
suspense and silence he wanted to mingle 
again, to loaf in the places he had formerly 
frequented. 

The altered demeanor of people did not 
rebuff him, and he stayed in the Kandy 
Kitchen most of the afternoon, perched 
on a stool. 
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About dusk Joe Banty entered and 
walked up to Daniels. 

‘‘T was waiting to see if they’d save me 
the job,” he explained, and shot him down 
without warning. 

When Lee reached home the house was 
dark. 

‘‘She’s upstairs, jedge,’’ said the cook in 
a low voice, ‘‘a-lookin’ after Miss Minnie 
May.” 

“Minnie May? Does she know?” 

“Yas-suh. Most everybody does by now, 
I reckon. Your ma went and brung her 
over here, and she’s in the spare bed, with 
cold towels round her haid. She was talkin’ 
to herself and looked awful wild, jedge. 
The missy was scared to leave her alone.” 

And then his mother called him upstairs. 

“‘She’s been asking for you,’’ she whis- 
pered. 

“T can’t face her,’’ he replied, turning 
toward his own bedroom. She followed 
him. Switching on the light, she closed the 
door and sat down in a rocker, all very de- 
liberately. To be unhurried was character- 
istic of her. 

“Well, son,’’ she began slowly, “‘looks 
like they’ll have it all to do over again.” 

oe Don t ! ” 

“Maybe if you had let justice take its 
course in the first place ——”’ 

He made no answer—just sat gazing at 
the floor, his face drawn and gray. 

“Lee,’’ she said, ‘‘I’d like to know just 
how far a lawyer thinks he’s justified in 
going for a client.” 

“Don’t, mamma! Don’t bring that up 
again!” 

“T’m ashamed of you, son. I never 
thought I’d live to see the day when —— 
No wonder you didn’t want to talk about 
the case! And Minnie May didn’t either!”’ 

“Well, it’s too late now.” 

“Best go in and see her,’”’ suggested his 
mother. 

It was dark in the room, but sufficient 
light penetrated from across the hall to en- 
able him to see the white face under its 
crown of towels. 

““Oh, what have we done?”’ cried the girl 
weakly, reaching out a hand toward him. 

““We? What’ve I done, you mean?” 

A sob broke in his throat and he sank on 
his knees beside the bed, pressing his face 
against her arm. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault,’ she murmured. 

““Oh, Minnie May, I didn’t know! I 
didn’t know!”’ 

His mother stole out of the room. In the 
hall she caught Stella listening behind a 
screen, which afforded such a fine outlet for 
her feelings that the old lady was in an al- 
most buoyant humor by the time she re- 
turned to the bedroom. 

Lee was still on his knees and they were 
murmuring to each other. 

“But I’ve branded you!”’ he groaned. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’’ cried his mother, 
blazing into anger. ‘‘There you go again! 
Theatricals, that’s all it is! Looks like you 
can’t think any other way. What does it 
matter what people say so long as you’re 
all right with yourselves?” 

Shortly afterwards she ordered Lee out 
of the room and administered a sleeping 
powder to her charge. 

“She dozed off,’? she announced pres- 
ently; ‘‘but she’s restless.” 

“You look worn out yourself, mamma. 
Best go to bed.” 

“Shucks, I’m all right.” 

Indeed, whatever may have troubled the 
dreams of the other members of the house- 
holdthat night, Mrs. Wilkerson slept peace- 
fully. Once or twice she smiled, and her 
arms moved gropingly about the pillow. 

Next morning—as if it had not been suf- 
ficiently stunned—the town received an- 
other shock. The First National Bank 
closed its doors. Lee hurried home with the 
news himself, both he and his mother being 
depositors. 

If he expected agitation he was disap- 
pointed. 

‘*What’s the trouble?”’ she demanded. 

“Bland.” 

“Looted it?” 

“Looks that way.” 

ee That’s bad. So many poor peo- 
p ana 

And then a mob swept down the street 
from the square, clamoring for Bland. It 
was led by Kane, the father of the con- 
victed boy. 

“He’s in here,”’ bellowed Kane as the 
furious depositors reached the Wilkerson 
gate. A roar, and they surged forward, 
smashing down the fence and sweeping 
across the lawn. Lee hurried out onto the 
porch. He was greeted with boos and jeers. 


Decen 


“Bland isn’t here!” he eri) 
din. “I have not seen him 
know where he is.”’ 

“You're a liar!’’ 

It was Kane, and he spray , 
press to confront him. 

“T tell you he isn’t here!” 

“And I tell you he is! 
he come?” yelled Kane, turni 
with upflung arms. “‘ Where a 
thief come if he had the mone 
is attorney for the bank. Le} 
deliver up the scoundrel.” 

A deafening babel of voices 
tried to make himself hear¢ 
Kane was denouncing him, ha 
half in the form of a harangue 

“This,”’ he screamed, ‘“‘ig { 
sent my boy to: prison for y 
man done! And this is the m 
murderer clear yesterday, th 
guilty—and he knew it! He} 
justice! Justice? What does, 
justice? } 

“You've all heard him spo), 
my innocent boy to prison, an} 
country was going to ruin be 
wouldn’t respect the law ar! 


say now? 

“Do you know what’s tear) 
spect for law? Lawyers like yj 
know why there’s so much eri 
every thief and killer in the co} 
he’ll come clear with a good la} 
him. Do you know why there! 
and mobs? Because people }\ 
they can’t trust the courts to | 
inals. Law? To hell with the | 
you lawyers run it!” | 

Each question he drove he 
upward thrust of his chin and: 
fist against his palm. The mo 
approval. 

“‘Let’s ride him!”’ somebody 
The suggestion met with 
roaring welcome. Willing ha 
a scantling from the picket fenc 
was made for Lee. He steppe 
pared to fight, and at that 

mother appeared at his side. 
‘*Well,’’ she demanded in. 
way, “‘what’s all the ruckus al 
Then, without waiting to he 
centrated on the leaders. | 
“What does this mean, ' 
You’d ought to be ashamed 
with a wife sick in bed at home 
way to treat me, after the way 
her, ain’t it?” " 
The doughty Kane backed 
decidedly foolish. He did try t 
thing, but all the fire was gone! 
“‘And the rest of you there! 
Jones! And you, Staples Full 
come over you, anyhow? Y 
me.’’. They most assuredly did. 
in the crowd but entertained a’ 
for the old lady, not entirely fre 
The yelling stopped and the 1 
back a few paces. She ran h 
their ranks slowly, as though 
the individuals and gauging th 
“What is it you-all want?”’s 
““We done come for Bland, ma 
body piped up. ‘‘We want our 
“What’s that got to do witht 
here.”’ 
‘“We heard he was hiding ou 
‘Well, he ain’t.” ; 
The leaders looked askance 
one another, sullen, reluctant t 
“Then where is he, Mia Wil 
“How should I know? Wi 
take my word for it when It 
emnly that Bland ain’t here, 
been in this house in a month?’ 
No answer. A voice yelled, 
he’ll git plumb away, I bet | 
son’ll fix it. That’s what he’s} 
She held up both hands 
“Now, listen to me, mé 
happened in the past, my 
Bland in any shape or form. 
you catch him, he’ll do it. 
he? We had seven thousan 
bank. Did any of you lo 
They swayed uncertal 
“T promise you my § 
thing in his power to hel 
your money. You-all kno 
going to take my word for 
“Oh, all right. Come 
somebody. ‘‘ We’re losing 
“And before you go,” | 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


ad by the jail chaplain, 
x were very happy. Vesta 
- in vaudeville, How I 
nd, finishing up with a 
hits. I took care of 
7 alt with managers, 
deporters, and wrote her 
Wat with artistic success, 
jad dinners in the best 
(2 grand sweet song. 
yiiat such bliss could not 
-| was joking with Vesta 


said. ; 
lse seemed to seize her. 
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jJmust have died of heart 
tag. I really bought the 
y ganate to kill rats with. 
jut in his coffee was that 
f habit. I didn’t want to 


sod guilty!’ 

awyer’s advice.” 

i ched her arm fiercely— 
built upon a lie!”’ 

‘asa lie. My mind is fail- 
a two sentences seem to 


ture was no peace in our 
ar felt that I could trust 
gcious, irritable; Vesta’s 
uw and uncertain. She 
ywildly, “‘I didn’t poison 
i) have’; or “‘The Mil- 
Blatt ran my interview 
ie sport page, but don’t 
¢. I'll be on the front page 


vend of my strength; I 
LT 

/ happened. It seemed to 
ge tasted queer, but I 
gof it; that happens so 
jisoned! Terrible pangs 
‘Help! Help! 

(on a new hat—a modish 
jays no attention to me. 
I can write no more. 


l 
This manuscript was read 
gvely Vesta Vermifuge for 
second husband. Vesta is 
iBeaverbrook Shadwell, the 
which acquitted her. 


—Morris BIsHop. 


vin Coolidge’s Most 
its Speeches 

/Bound in 100 per cent 
Ypun, 100vo.) 

(VOL. 1 


Ist utterances, yet many 
) class them as his great- 


or, You Told Me Those Other Bottles Would Cure Me!’’ 


ly didn’t poison him,”’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


VOL. 2 
(Note. Masterpiece delivered in reply to 


an hour-long description by Senator Gush.) 
“Maybe so.” 


VOln 


(Note. Penetrating reply to a regiment of 
newspaper men seeking details on whether 
the President enjoyed a trip down the 
Potomac.) 

“Not so bad.” | 


VOL. 4 
(Note. Historic answer to Governor Long- 
wind’s ten-thousand-word invitation to 


address curious inhabitants of his state.) 
“Thanks. Can’t come.’’ 


VOL. 5 
(Note. His most famous after-dinner | 
speech. ) | 
“*Can’t speak.”’ | 
| 
VoL. 6 
(Note. Advice to budding congressman.) 


“Be brief.’’ 
VOLnAT. 
(Note. To song bird encountered on day- 
break walk.) 
““Morning, neighbor.” 
VOL. 8 


(Note. Address to White House delegation.) 
““Come again.” 


VOL. 9 
(Note. Best-known speech as Vice Presi- 
dent. ) 
““Gentlemen, come to order. Adjourned.”’ 
VoL. 10 
(Note. The President’s oratorical master- 


piece, delivered to a farm horse back in 
Vermont, when the horse headed a loaded 
hay wagon for a fence post.) 
“Get over there. It isn’t any fun putting 
up posts for you to knock down. Nowisit?”’ 
— Bernard G. Priestley. 


The Borrower 


HAVE a friend who has a shelf 
Of books he did not buy himself. 
They're precious tomes, bound rich, and 
fine ; 
I love them, for they’re mostly mine. 
Whene’er he comes to visit me 
Some book of mine he’s sure to see. 
“T'll borrow this if you don’t mind,” 
He says. I hate to be unkind, 
And so, ere I protest, my book 
Is in the pocket of that crook. 
He has my Works of Ethel Dell, 
My copy of Lucile as well, 
My favorite Bradshaw's Railroad Guide, 
My Wentworth’s Algebra beside 
My Manual for Army Cooks, 
And all my Elsie Dinsmore books. 


At last I hit upon a plan 
To teach a lesson to this man. 
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Che supremely uselul gift— 
a Biflex Christmas Certificate 


What could better express your love and solicitude for friend 
or family than the gift of the supreme assurance of protection 
while motoring! 


For your motorist friend here is a gift both welcome and unusual. 
All he does is hand his Certificate to an accessory dealer or garage 
man—and Biflex Bumpers are installed without cost to him. 


A novel, graceful way to wish him a Merry Christmas, a Safe 
and Happy New Year! Two continuous, rebounding springs 
of finest steel protecting him, his family and his car investment 
against traffic hazards for the life of his car. 


Biflex Bumpers are the original double-bar bumpers with full- 
looped ends. The double bars give the maximum bumping 
surface, up and down, blocking other bumpers of different 
heights. The full-looped ends give maximum flexibility, and 
enable Biflex Bumpers to absorb terrific impacts from any 
angle. While the beauty lines of Biflex add to the finest car. 
Any auto or accessory dealer can supply you with Biflex 
Christmas Certificates. Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are 


fully guaranteed. Protected by U.S. patents. Priced 
from $18 to $28. If anydealer cannot supply you, write us. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, Waukegan, Ill. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 130 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Billex 


Cushion Bumper 


TRADE MARK 


Protection with Distinction. 


THE SATURDAY 
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The next time that I went to call 

Upon my friend, upon his wall 

I saw some paintings hanging there, 

Some precious prints and etchings rare. 
“Say, Bill,” I murmured with a smile, 
“T’d like to take these for a while. 

I'll send them back within a week.” 

Before he had a chance to speak 

I slipped the pictures from the wall 

And took them home—the frames and all. 


A few days later, calling there, 

I saw Bill’s fav’ rite morris chair. 

TI said, ‘‘ This chair is just my style. 
I think I'll take it for a while.” 

The chair I carried to my door. 

I left Bill sitting on the floor. 

Then next I hired a moving van 
And drove to Bill’s and said, “‘Old man, 
Some folks are dropping in tonight, 
I'd like to entertain them right; 

A good piano’s hard to find, 

Ill borrow yours if you don’t mind. 
My own is old and out of tune. 

| J’ll send it back to you quite soon.” 


So now, at night, when home I stay, 

On Bill’s fine baby grand I play; 

| Or, lounging in his morris chair, 

Those paintings and those etchings rare 

I gaze at, dangling from their hooks 

And say, ‘‘Well, Bill can keep my books.” 
—Newman Levy. 


Style 701— the new $1.00 
silk half hose made witha 
reinforced double sole 
without the “frayed ends” 
to mar its beauty. This 
number and a variety of 
other Notaseme numbers 
can be purchased in this 
handsome Christmas box. 
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The Mad Woman in the Henry 


F THE many lilting verse forms since 
Ben Jonson was a boy 
| That were penned to Lovely Woman, to her 
| thoughts, her hair, her nose, 
Not a single one will serve me; in my task 
I must employ 
Jazz depicting her in action—not in shy 
and calm repose. 
For the ancient, solemn 
| dignity with ease 
| Fail to paint her wayward courses that no 
watchful bard can miss, 
| Or his own unbounded terror when before his 
eyes he sees 
Lovely woman 
i 
n 


rimes_ blending 


a 


h 
e street like this! 


I’ve a taste for real adventure, danger’s rather 
what I like, 


3 ¢ £. 
From a woman in a Hen 


steeliest of hearts; 
But when driving on the 
down the pike 
One frail woman in 
ness departs. 
I grow faint and tremble 
beneath my tan, 
For to her a mile is be 
than a miss; 
And defying God and 
rights of man, — 
She h . 
w e 
a ass 
Ae y 


may expect; Ss 
You may live when she ha 
may die; te 
You may only:lose a hub ¢ 
you may be wrecked— 
Depending on her faney ¢ 
; ye eye fi _ 
or when traffic coppers siqy 
for north and ou 
And you cross the interse 
buretor’s hiss, J 
Then the wild girl inthe Hem 
on her mouth e 
And a matinée to east-— 


ward cuts ow 
a a x) 

c s 

r ae! 
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summer air, 
Every day the dismal hoof b 
horse drum the vale, 
Every day they spade the gra 
past grief and care, 
There’s another dandy Ru 
in crape: ‘For Sale.” 
For each day another vietim 
for a spin 
And the cool inviting 
undertaker’s kiss, 
For he’s sure to meet tbo 
aptly cash him in— 


One by coming at him 4 
= 


Fs 


And the other one 
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Sweet Charity—The Man Who Hesitated to Subscribe 
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Givehimthis  _ 
Newest Motor Necessity 


This unmatched gift will bring happiness to any motorist. 
It will please his sense of pride, for it’s the latest thing in 
motor accessories. It will give endless comfort, utility and 
enjoyment because it means safer, worry-free night driving. 


The Fyrac Spot Light fits through the windshield—its shin- 
ing reflector out in front—its convenient Gun Grip inside at 
the finger ends. Its usefulness is doubly emphasized in 
winter when closed windows and side curtains put the old- 
fashioned spot light out of reach and out of use. 


Users proclaim Fyrac the greatest illuminating accessory 
ever invented for a motor car. Its 1500-foot beam can be 
instantly aimed in any direction. With the special holly 
package goes a free installation certificate; installing at deal- 
er’s takes only a few minutes. $12.75—including installation. 


Made under Fyrac-Clymer Patents 


The Fyrac Spot Light is manufactured under and fully protected by Fyrac-Clymer 
patents and applications. Patented May 15, 1923; other patents pending. Suits 
have been instituted against three infringers. All others will be promptly prosecuted. 
Fyrac Manufacturing Company, Rockford, IIl. 


We guarantee, the Fyrac Spot Light and 
the windshield in which it is installed 


The Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


erin YOUR WINDSHIELD GLASS 


a 
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Both the lamp 
and its light 
are adj 


A Bright a 
Suggestion 
jor Christmas 


IVE something different 

—a DIM-A-LAMP! The 
only lamp of its kind» Clamps, 
stands, hangs anywhere, as a 
good portable lamp should. 
AND-—gives five changes of 
light, from full-on to out. 


Fine for bedroom, sick 
room and nursery 


Give a DIM-A-LAMP! It is 
beautiful—useful—conven- 
ient. It puts light where 
most wanted, and in just the 
right degree of luminosity 
Bright light for reading, sew- 
ing, writing, shaving. Sub- 
dued light for tired eyes, and 
for “sentinel” duty. 


Appreciated in the 


is electric, Sa 


DIM-A-LAMP 
yet it may be turned up or 
down the same as the old-fash- 
ioned oil-lamp. And it really 
saves 30% to 80% current at 
the meter! An excellent lamp 
to leave burning low when 
you go out of the room—or 
the house. 


A utility lamp 
in the home 


DIM-AZLANMIP 


Clamps, Stands, Hangs Anywhere 


In the sick-room or the 
nursery, DIM-A-LAMP may 
be turned low for an all-night 
light. It will stand on any 
table, desk or chair; hang on 
any nail; clamp on any chair 
back, mirror or desk-top. 


— 


ed 


A slight pressure of thumb 


and forefinger on the lampstem Ful! light for reading 
—subdued light for 
opens clamp; an upward push tired eyes 


on the stem closes clamp. A 
child can do it. DIM-A-LAMP 
will not mark the finest furni- 
ture, for the clamp 1s felt 
lined and the spring is made 
strong enough to hold firmly, 
yet gently. 


DIM-A-LAMP is beautiful 
in any of its three finishes 
brush-brass, bronze and ivory. 
It isa most acceptable gift for 
everybody. It sells for less 
than many lamps that do not 
have its obvious superiorities 
Only $4.50, at electrical, hard- 
ware and department stores. 
Or sent direct postpaid on 
receipt of price 


An excellent lamp 
for the desk 


The right light to 


Give a DIM-A-LAMP! shave by 


FIVE CHANGES 


hus OF LIGHT 
SAVE 30% TO 80% 
CURRENT 
= x s } 
U 
ie 
L DOWN 
You can buy a Drwactite attach- 


ment for $1.25. 
takes any bulb. 
the Dim-a-Lamp. 


Fits any socket— 
Has same dimming feature as 


Ask the dealer to explain. 
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“ 


— and have you a substitute for 
coffee?” 

Young Waddy Brown, whom even his 
friends admitted to be somewhat brash 
and whose general manners might have 
been improved upon by faithful effort and 
emulation of his betters, was moved to 
humor. 

“Waitah,”’ he called in his overloud 
voice, “hey, that last glass of milk I had 
was too strong. Can’t you weaken it up? 
It upsets me terribly, simply terribly.” 

The membership did not approve of 
Waddy Brown’s bumptiousness and his 
humor was not appealing to it, nor was it 
given to affronting either guests or new 
members. Old members might be insulted 
with impunity. Consequently a silence fell 
which was rather embarrassing for every- 
body—except, apparently, the Nobb twins. 
One would have thought they did not hear; 
or, hearing, had not applied the subtle jape 
to themselves. They devoted themselves 
placidly, and with exquisite table manners, 
to the consumption of custard, toast and a 
coffee substitute from which everything 
noxious had been spirited away in a labo- 
ratory. The incident was closed. 

After lunch, in the lounge, McWhinney 


_ admonished Waddy Brown. 


“Some day, young fellow,’ he said, 
“you’re going to spread a layer of what you 
call humor, and an able-bodied man’s apt 


| to take you by the ears and mop it up with 


your nose.” 
Waddy grinned in his irritating way. 
“Fetch him on,”’ he said. 
““We put up with you because we’re used 


to you,” Weevil remarked. ‘But don’t get 


strayed from the idea that you’re our lead- 
ing little mental hazard.” 

“Listen,’’ said Waddy; “‘you seem to be 
feelin’ chesty—you two. I’ll just play your 
best ball and give it six strokes—for a five- 
dollar Nassau.” 

“Huh!” said McWhinney, and that was 
the moment the Nobb twins chose to enter 
the lounge. Waddy Brown snorted and 
again essayed persiflage. 

Leaning toward Mr. Wills, he said in a 
mincing voice, “This room is always full of 
rough men—always. And so indelicate! 
Anybody that’s real dainty ought not to be 
allowed in here. It’s positively corruptin’.” 

The twins advanced. Side by side they 
came as if part of a platoon, and they halted 
before Perry Flagg. 

“Mr. Flagg,’’ said one of them, 
came early today ——”’ 

2h because we considered the time 


” 


“cc 


we 


was ripe 


“ec ” 


to make the acquaintance —— 
of other members of this club.” 

Mr. Flagg cleared his throat and stam- 
mered, ‘““Er—ah—fine! That’s the spirit!” 
He turned to the room. “Boys,” he said, 
“these are the Misters Nobb, members.”’ 
Whereupon he named a number of names, 
at each of which Galahad and Parsifal 
bowed from the waist. 

“We are delighted,” said Parsifal. 

“Our mother,” said Galahad, ‘“‘wished 
us to take up golf.” 

“Because,”’ said Parsifal, ‘‘she considers 
it genteel.” 

“And its participants,’ said Galahad, 
‘fas the—ah—you know—the right sort.” 

“Tt’s awful on the hands,” said Waddy 
Brown. “‘Gets them all over nasty calluses.”’ 

“We wear gloves,’ said Galahad. 

“Invariably,” said Parsifal. 

‘What are your handicaps?”’ asked Mr. 


“c 


| McWhinney, to cover the awkward pause. 
| Handicaps were his business in life. 


” 


“We have none—that is to say —— 

““We prefer playing all games—those in 
which we indulge ——”’ 

s from scratch. It—ah—seems more 
sporting, eh?” 

“Of course,’ 
win.” 

“Haw-haw!’”’ said Mr. Brown, and the 
twins turned mild faces toward him. 

“Would you like to make up a four- 
some?” Mr. Wills asked quickly. He had 
a kind heart. 

“Thank you, no. We are learning two- 
some golf now.” 

“Though we are quite proficient, we do 
not wish to attempt ——”’ 

““____ the more complicated form as 
yet,” said Galahad. 

This was almost too much even for the 
sober and responsible element, but it man- 
aged to tighten its facial muscles and pass 
with credit through the crisis. 


’ 


said Galahad, ‘“‘we never 
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FROGS’ PANTS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“We are having difficulty ——”’ said 
Galahad. 

‘*____ with our mashie shot,’’ said Par- 
sifal. 

“We think it is a defect ——” 

““____ in our wrist action.” 

“Why not,’’ asked Waddy Brown, “try 
unbuttoning your gloves?” 

“That,” said Galahad, looking reflec- 
tively at his brother, “‘is a suggestion.” 

“We thank you,” said Parsifal, ‘‘and 
shall go out to try its effectiveness. We 
are pleased to have made your acquain- 
tance.”’ 

“Charmed,” said his brother. 

They made their exit, and presently 
other members straggled after them. There 
remained Wills and McWhinney and Weevil 
and Flagg. 

“Waddy Brown’s too big for his big- 


ness,” said Flagg. 


“He’s a cut-up,’”’ McWhinney added. 

“‘ Just dog-gone fresh,”’ said Wills. ‘‘He’s 
a blamed nuisance.” 

“No sense of fitness. Thinks he can josh 
everybody. Hasn’t enough turpentine in 
his paint.” 

“One of these days,” Flagg said, “he’s 
going to get what my old mother used to 
call his come-uppance.”’ 

“And I hope to live to see it. There, lis- 
ten to him bellowing. Yells around the 
course as if it was a convention hall.” 

“But he can play golf.” 

“Why shouldn’t he? The Lord gave him 
lots of body and not many brains. If you 
can’t think, nothing takes your attention 
off your game.” 

““Um’’—Weevil wore an _ abstracted 
look—‘‘now what I was telling you fellows 
about pronating your wrists,’ he said. 
“Tt’s like this—gimme that driver. See, 
you fetch back your club this way, and— 
watch my wrists ds 


qr 


HEN you find a man the caddies do 
not like, then there is one who needs 
renovating. The architecture of his general 


N.Y. 
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Upper Cascade of Buck Hill Falls, 
Pocono Mountains, Pa. 


character is faulty. The judgr) 
or a hundred young caddies jg gq), 


t 


Si 
is the one standard of the ss 


tournament, and you are apt 

with a fellow who fills pretty we 
definition of a gentleman. W 
way of saying that when Wadd; 
peared in the door of the club ro 
bag there was a general scurry 
dies for cover. No boy liked ¢ 
him, even though he was a sple 
He saved his humor for those 
and dignity would have advis 
better taste. With caddies and | 
was savage. The result was th 
eled always with a sulky boy a 
lost a great many golf balls that: 
been found for other members, 

“I wisht I was big enough t 
one in the jaw,’ Skimpy Demk 
matters even progressed so far < 
conspiracy to waylay him in a 
and do him up in a gang. 

“Once,” said Nicky, “TI seen 
ball.” 

That was the high crime. Ne 
who loves you may, on provocati 
your lie in the rough with a si 
toe, but he will never tell you al 
cause he knows you would take 
hide. 

His ethics may be a bit inyo 
for the world would he have yc 
violating the ethics of golf, b 
violate them for you. But let h 
you in a meanness and your na 
And of all the meannesses, dropp 
head and front. 

“Yes, sir,” said Nicky. “Iv 
fer him. It was on the seventh. 
into thém woods, and we all loc 
ball where it went. Perty soo 
Brown, he goes out in the mi 
fairway and he drops a ball, a 
hollers he’s found his; that itm 
tree and bounded out. Hit a tr 
I see him drop it.”’ 

““He’s always cussin’ the kids 

“He’s a big stiff,” said Skir 
summed up juvenile public opir 

However, on the other hand, 
members might deride the Nobl 
caddies were not against them. 

“Them’s funny little guys,” 
reflectively. .. 

“Kind of nutty, mebby,” sal 

“But—now—they ain’t so ro 
Skimpy. And that was allowe 
Nutty they might be, but beyon 
weren’t objectionable. Intole 
is not always so intolerant as Jl 
cialists like to tell us in brochut 

Which shows how the caddies 
sides in any possible controve 
between Waddy Brown and t 
And, impossible as it may se 
troversy arose. : # 

The thing happened in the lot 
a great deal happens that the ou 
never hears about. The Nobb! 
two straight-backed chairs, smo 
grammed cigarettes, lady’s size. 
lars were there, and Waddy - 
Flagg, who it appeared h 
Nobbs in a former phase of 
stood by the big window an 
room with anticipation. It 
habit for Waddy to razz—a 
the pair every time he e 
They appeared never to be 
Waddy became broader a 
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‘The New Jordan Sedan 


HERE has been an insistent demand 

for some time for a new Jordan Sedan— 
a little longer, a little roomier and a little 
more complete in every way than the one 
we previously built. 


People have told us that they wanted a sort of 
de luxe model—a car that would occupy the 
same position in the enclosed line that the 
Blue Boy does among the open models. 


So we have built a beautiful Sedan of recog- 
nized Jordan quality, with a smart up-to-date 
body. It carries either five or seven people 
very comfortably according to which body 
type you select. 


It is entirely new in appearance. Sharp 
corners have been eliminated everywhere. 


There is more contour to the top—and the 
back is rounded to conform to the latest 
custom design. 


Hardware is of the finest quality—all interior 
fittings in fashionable dull platinum finish. 


There are Marshall cushion and back springs. 


Upholstery in the finest fabrics to harmonize 
with the optional body colors. 

The Jordan Sedan is a lounging, leisurely car 
of comfort for those who go as they please 
—a nimble, fleet-footed bundle of energy 
for those who hurry on their way. 

Spacious in capacity, yet compact in appear- 
ance, it affords a happy escape from the 
disagreeable feeling of personally driving a 
car best fitted to accommodate a crowd. 


TnNe., ChevelanaL , Ohtiov 
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To Sales Managers, 
and other executives 
or employers of men 


A sure-fire 
Christmas remembrance 
for the “go-getters” 


The man-to-man gift should be something 
of a friendly, masculine sort—and some- 
thing that doesn’t presume too much upon 
personal tastes. Men don’t like to be 
sentenced to wear neckties, scarf-pins, or 
other adornments of another’s choosing. 

As the ladies have not, as yet, taken up 
pipe-smoking, pipe-tobacco remains “‘he- 
stuff.”” Nothing 
up-stage about 
it, either; since 
the first Indian 
pipe-of-peace, 
tobaccohasbeen 
a symbol of de- 
mocracy and the 
brotherhood — of 
man. 

No harm is 
done if some 
lucky fellow gets 
two or three jars 
of tobacco from 
different friends. 
Duplicates are 
welcomed. The more, the merrier Christmas. 


Edgeworth is so generally liked that it’s 
In the 
glass humidor jar it keeps in condition in- 
definitely. 


a safe, sure-fire present for men. 


These 16-ounce jars are sold at $1.65 at 
all tobacco stores; but if your regular dealer 
hasn’t enough of them, we offer you this 
painless plan, just to relieve the pressure on 
Santa Claus: 

Send us $1.65 for each pound jar of Edge- 
worth to be sent out, a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remember, 
together with your personal greeting cards. 

We will pack each jar in an appropriate 
Christmas box, enclose your card, and send 
them all off in plenty of time to be delivered 
before December 25th. 


Personal—1i you are not personally ac- 
quainted with Edgeworth, send your name 
and address on a postcard to Larus & 
Brother Company. We will be glad to send 
you free samples—generous helpings both of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Smoke a few pipefuls and judge for your- 
self whether or not you wish to become a 
permanent member of the Edgeworth Club. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

For the free samples, kindly address Larus 
& Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include on 
your postcard the name and address of 
your regular tobacco dealer, your courtesy 
will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

japery, quite surpassing his own brash self 
at times. Never by any chance did he call 
them anything—to their faces—but the 
rabbits; and once he asked if they kept a 
lady’s maid, to which they replied with per- 
fect gravity that they did not; that it was 
a Japanese valet. They were impervious. 
But on this day. there was another outcome. 

“Say, yourabbits,’”’ Waddy began, “‘how’s 
the golf? Do yougreally play out there, or 
do you just pick flowers?”’ 

“We are becoming more and more pro- 
ficient,’’ said Galahad. 
: fe much more proficient,” said Parsi- 
al. 

“Well, why don’t you lead out your game 
and show it to a real man some day?” 

“We had considered doing so.” 

“‘Seriously considered,” said Galahad. 

“Tn those gloves and panties and every- 


-thing?’”’ 


Galahad looked inquiringly at Parsifal, 
who nodded his head. 

“Kr—Mr. Brown,’ Galahad said hesi- 
tatingly, ““you were raised in the South, 
were you not?” 

“Ah—in Kentucky?” persisted Parsifal. 

“Yes; why?’’ demanded Waddy. 

“Well—er—we just wanted to ob- 
serve A 

“‘____that your native state 
Galahad. 


“ce 


”? said 


” 


did much better breeding 

; horses,” finished Galahad, and 
there they let it lie. 

Theilocker room gasped. When it con- 
sidered and digested the offering of the 
Nobb brothers it drew a deep breath and 
sat tight. The joint rejoinder had about it 
a sort of finality to which even a nimbler 
wit than Waddy Brown’s was required to 
frame an apt reply. It lay on the table be- 
foreMr. Brownandstaredupathim. Waddy 
was nonplused. The unexpectedness of any 
retort from the rabbits nonplused him. He 
flushed red and looked furtively about the 
room; and, perceiving all eyes upon him 
expectantly, he flushed a deeper red. It 
was indubitably his move. 

“Why, you fresh little shrimps,” he 
blustered, ‘‘what d’ye mean ee 

“We have talked it over,”’ said Galahad. 

and reached the conclusion,” said 


Parsifal. 
oe that we should intimate our dis- 
approval ” said Galahad. 

“*____ of your personality,”’ said Parsifal. 

“You blinky-blank fashion plates! You 
ding-donged, waddle-doddled half-portion 
scent bottles! You toy golfers ——” 

He got as far as that, and Perry Flagg 
laughed shortly. It was an irritating laugh. 
McWhinney joined in, and so did Weevil 
and Wills. 

“Waddy,” said Flagg, ‘‘you’ve shot off 
your face a lot around this place, and most 
of it was out of turn. Looks like these boys 
had put the bee down your neck—and 
made you like it.” 

“Huh!” snorted Waddy. 

“‘ And they got your nanny,” said Weevil. 
“They’re leadin’ it to the slaughterhouse.”’ 

“And right now I’ll make you a bet they 
can trim you at anything from lawn tennis 
to putting the shot,” said Flagg, “‘and that 
includes golf.’ 

Waddy glowered. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” said Flagg. “T’ll 
make a little bet with you. You been rag- 
gin’ these boys about their game and every- 
thing, and you claim to be some golfer 
yourself. Now I bet you these boys can go 
out right now, you playin’ their best ball, 
and mop up the course with you. What 
you’re long on is gab, and what you’re short 
on is nerve. I ain’t bettin’ on their game; 
I’m bettin’ on you bein’ yellow.” 

‘é Say! ” ‘ 

“For fifty iron men,” said Flagg. 

“‘T’ll take you, and when we get through,”’ 
said Waddy savagely, ‘I’m going to take 
these two tailor’s dummies and spank ’em 
across my knee. Get your clubs.” 

Word of the match reached the caddie 
house before the players did. Mike and 
Tony issued forth surreptitiously and way- 
laid the Nobb twins. 

“Say,’’ said Mike, ‘‘you goin’ to play 
Mr. Brown?” 

“We are.” 

“Then,” said Tony, “you got to have 
caddies. You shoo off that there shoffer of 
yourn and take us. We know this course, 
and you need us. Honest, if it’s the mon- 
ey’s botherin’ you, we’ll carry for nothin’.’”’ 

Galahad looked at his brother, who 
nodded. 

“You may go back to the car, Higgs,”’ 
said Galahad. 
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“And we,”’ said Parsifal to the caddie, 
“‘shall be pleased to avail ourselves of your 
services.” 

The three contestants and a large gallery 
walked to the first tee. Here Galahad 
cleared his throat. i 

““T—er—propose an amendment to the 
method of play,” he said diffidently. 

“Tryin’ to get out of it, hey?’’ Brown 
sneered. 

“Not—ah—exactly,” said Parsifal. 

“Tnstead of your playing our best ball,’ 
said Galahad. 

3 we propose that you play us as a 
team—as an entity—as if, so to speak, we 
were one.”’ 

“What the ” began Mr. Brown. 

‘ After the fashion of a Scotch foursome,”’ 
said Galahad. 

‘ a that my brother and I play one 
a sd 

“Against your one ball,’ said Galahad. 

“T to drive, he to play second, and so on.” 

““You’re on,’’ said Waddy, ‘“‘And have 
you got any money to talk with?”’ 

“We are prepared to bet He 

ss anything up to the sum 

Y of ten thousand dollars,” finished 
the other twin. 

Waddy goggled his eyes. Both Galahad 
and Parsifal handed wallets to Mr. Flagg. 

“You will find each to contain five thou- 
sand dollars,’’ they said in unison. 

Flagg laughed. 

“T guess that calls your bluff, Waddy.”’ 

“‘T’m no millionaire,’’ Brown said sourly. 

“We don’t care ” said Parsifal. 

SS to gamble for pennies,”’ said Gala- 
had. 

“Go hit a golf ball,’ snarled Waddy, 
“and don’t four-flush.”’ 

“You wish us to take the honor?” asked 
Parsifal in his colorless, courteous voice. 

“Perhaps you had better take it here— 
er—so you will have it once.” 

Waddy slashed viciously at a daisy with 
his driver while the Nobb twins eyed him 
speculatively. Parsifal mounted the tee, 
smoothed invisible wrinkles in his fawn- 
colored kid gloves and assumed a stance. 
He waggled. He swung and there was a 
click as the ball sailed out, straight down 
the middle of the fairway. It continued to 
sail, and Waddy watched it spellbound. It 
carried two hundred and twenty-five yards 
and rolled another fifty. 

“Brother,” said Galahad, “your timing 
was faulty.” 

“Due,” said Parsifal, ‘‘to overeagerness.”’ 

Waddy Brown teed his ball and swung 
with all his might. Fury combined with 
other urgent qualities in that stroke, but 
nevertheless he was obliged to play his 
second shot before the Nobbs reached their 
ball. He was short of the green. Galahad 
Nobb selected an iron and played his shot. 
Waddy had smiled when he saw that club 
selection, but the smile was wiped from his 
lips. It was an iron shot such as Bobby 
Jones might have envied. Straight for the 
pin it flew, dropped to the green, and there 
seemed to become endowed with intelli- 
gence, for it appeared to grab at the very 
grass roots. Two hundred yards was the 
carry, yet the ball, so skillfully had back- 
spin been applied, rolled not more than 
three feet from the spot on which it fell. It 
lay four feet from the cup. 

“Excellent, excellent,’’ observed Parsifal. 
“One of your choicest.” 

Waddy’s third rested a dozen feet from 
the pin, his fourth was dead—but useless, 
for Parsifal sunk his putt for a birdie three. 

“My cat!’’ exclaimed Mr. Wills. “‘Was 
that a fluke, Flagg?’’ 

“Did it look fluky?’’ demanded the 
chairman of the membership committee. 

It did not look fluky, nor did a par four 
on the second—halved by Waddy—nor a 
par four on the third, which Waddy lost, 
nor a two on the short fourth, which put 
Waddy three down. 

“Four holes in three under fours,”’ said 
McWhinney with reverence in his voice. 
“Flagg, where tell an old friend where 
you dug ’em up.” 

Waddy Brown was in that state of mind 
which, in a rattlesnake, provokes it to bite 
itself. On the fifth hole he smashed his 
driver on} the corner of the tee box, and 
thereafter drove with his brassy. This was 
a five-hundred-and-sixty-yard stretch, but 
the Nobbs negotiated it in five—another 
par. Waddy used up seven. And so it 
went. At the end of the first nine the Nobbs 
had made a medal score of thirty-six, which 
is even fours, and Waddy had done a forty- 
five. He was six down. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Parsifal, “‘Mr. Brown 
would like to borrow a pair of our gloves.” 


” 


Decem 


“T fear,” said Galahad regre 
his hands are too large.” 

The gallery, now grown to 
portions, giggled, and Wadd) 
teeth. t 

“Our instructors in this— 
said Parsifal, “have pointed g 

ce that one must maint 
ble temper eee 4? 

““_____ to obtain the b 
his brother. 7 | 

Waddy put all the urgings 0 


soul into his drive, which desey 
tiful rainbow are out of bounds 
effort was a hook into the ro 
the Nobbs, they holed out th 
the regularity and ease of a m 

“It’s a pity,” said Weevil, 
didn’t pay more attention to 
and leave the wild flowers 
Waddy?”’ 

Mr. Brown pointed out, y 
stance and description, to wh: 
Weevil might go, and took a 
short eleventh to the Nobbs’ t 
ended the match. Eight up a 
go! 
“‘Do you wish to play out th 
asked Parsifal. 

“ Ah—with nothing at stake 
better,” suggested Galahad un 
thus adding the final insult by 
Waddy’s nerve. 

Waddy threw down his putte 
toward the clubhouse. Parsif: 
had nodded at each other anc 
ously called after him. 

“Mr. Brown, if you please,’ 

Mr. Brown paused and scoy 
shoulder. 

““You—er—made a certain 
before starting out,’’ said Gals 

“Tt was, we believe, that you 
us across your knee and spar 
Parsifal. 

“And you may regard u 
ready,’ said Galahad. 

Mr. Brown moved on, becau 
good to him to be in some oth 

“Should we follow him, brot 
mand satisfaction?” 

“Tt were better not,’’ answer 

“True, mother would not ay 

‘* And—er—one becomes s 
Mr. Flagg, I hope we have cor 
selves ——”’ 

2 to the satisfaction « 


Parsifal. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Flagg, “ye 
general approval.” 

“But, Flagg’’—it was V 
spoke—‘“‘I smell a rat. Wher 
’em? How’d you plant ’em? 
Waddy walk into it?” 

Mr. Flagg cleared his throat 

“Let me present you,” said 
‘to the Southwestern amateur 
both of him. They met in th 
Ploy eg to a tie, which they dec! 
0 


““T may say they also are | 
weight amateur boxing cham 
district west of the Mississippi 
also the quarterback on the suj 
sity of the West football team 
tlemen, is that all. They are 
doubles champions at tennis 1 
of the country, and ——”’ 

“Tf you please,” said Galah 
not ambitious to be known only 
prowess.”’ 

“Indeed not,” said Parsifal. 
prefer to be valued for other ar 
worthier qualities.” 

“But,” said Galahad, “w 
misunderstood.” 

“Asin the lamentable caseof! 
said his brother. 

“You seem to have the al 
MeWhinney, “to set right an 
understandings.” 

“That ” said Galahad, 

is an exceedingly disagr 

“__ necessity,” ended G 


Weevil and McWhinney ani 
Flagg and Old Man Arkwrigh 
lounge. There was a silence 
wright broke. 

“Now,” he said, “the way 
hole in one was this: I got onto 
I sighted fer the hole ——” 

But Weevil interrupted. _ 

“Those Nobb boys,” he sala 
prove somethin’ or other.” 

“For instance?” asked Wills 

“That you can’t tell by th 
frog’s pants how far he can 
Weevil, and the others nodded 
in complete acquiescence. 


Memory 


us and the forest path we knew 
, the river surged along 

minor key its olden song 

ig cloud, gray-blue. 


u bank tall cedars grew; 

tree in contrast strong 
uely and dark-foliaged throng 
me golden beauty threw. 


‘dge that raging forest stream 
path. Nor can we cross the 


vith change and marred with 
‘ears 
ve glory of our dream. 


t the past, like that one tree, 
sh aloft, stands Memory. 
—Alice E. Allen. 


Chantey 


lightly, seaman, 
ly as you go! 
3 good for dreaming, 
s good for snow? 
tly, sailor, 
men can sing, 
e snows are falling, 
winds are thundering! 


uly, singer, 
2m hear your voice, 
1 bell ringer 
gale’s stern noise. 
re made for dreaming, 
vere made for snow, 


, 


ing?” I asks. 
answers, ‘‘and a few other 


I inquires. 

\ place,” returns Sally, ‘‘he 
oughta change the name to 
Jrimson Crime.”’ 
her?” I cuts in. ‘‘I didn’t 
one in the play.” 

none,” admits the Meekins 
at ain’t got nothing to do 
1e piece. Like the film man 
t 4 cottages in a cottage 
y ? ’ 

{, “and they ain’t no horses 
k. I guess he’s right. What 
it you to do?” 

like the ideas of a custom 
‘Sally, ‘and suggested that 
it up to the date and make 
‘a Wall Street broker, chang- 
9 something else. The plot 
ume, excepting that the hero 
od by the girl’s father; and, 
fener and putting her on a 
it West and makes a fortune 
« and ruins the father, who 
aile he is giving a swell party 
After lotta troubles the girl 
1 Cross nurse and Dirk goes 
neets in Flanders field; and 
You see, they ain’t so many 


’ 


ty,” I agrees. ‘‘The heroine 
'Flum, I suppose.” 

os Sally. ‘“‘The movie man 
ne oughta be shorter. By the 
aid something about you 
+ Some songs into The Ter- 


yw that piece about ‘Bobby 
to sea,’silver buckles on his 
oughta be a good pirate 
sould sing that while you is 
drunk.” 

osed to be,’” says I, ‘kills 
y singing.” 


qr 


‘k upon the whole thing asa 
t that the actors in Sally’s 
» nothing excepting stand 
lining room of the club and 
ir lines, in the meantimes 
© audience, and everybody 
4 fun outta the wild and 
it I ain’t reckoned with the 
g. When they does things 
/Money ain’t got no object. 
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Sailormen for sailing 
Where the storm winds blow! 


Sail onward, seaman, 
Hold to the brace! 
Let them see you’re dreaming 
By the light upon your face! 
Sun time and snow time, 
Calm time and gale, 
*Twas God Who made the tall ships 
And gave them grace to sail. 


Sing lightly, singer, 
Sing loud and clear! 
Be a bold bell ringer 
When the seas roll drear! 
Suns were made for dreaming, 
You were made for fight; 
Sing defiance, sailor, 
Till dawn shall break the night. 
—Bill Adams. 


Sonnet 


Oe. I not push the earth away from me? 

The ugly earth, so wicked and so scarred; 

So blind, so futile, so forever marred— 

The devil earth, that made a man of me. 

Oh, had my spirit stayed in formless space 

And never chained itself in this poor clay, 

Would it have been, sweet angels, like thy 
race— 

So clean and godlike—ah, so white, today? 


Purge me of sullen passions, gods, and make 
My spirit leap the grimy darkness here! 
Send me not outward through the murky street, 
Hard-driven, as the fleshly cravings wake— 
Jove! Who made beastly man andangels dear, 
Lift me to godly heights where spirits meet! 
—C. E, L’Ami. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


A few days after the talk I has with the 
Meekins frillie I learns that her old man, a 
goof that went over the top for a coupla 
million smackers during the latest war, has 
put up the jack for a layout of scenery for 
The Terrible Revenge, hired the Bijou, a 
joint in the village with a regular stage and 
everything, for the night of the outrage, 
and rented a real actor to come up and 
show us how to do our stuff. 

“That letsme out,” Lyelps. “I’m willing 
to fool around the club, but I ain’t gonna 
make a sucker outta myselfs in front of a 
houseful of hissers.”’ 

“Yes, you is,” says the wife. “It’s too 
late to back out now. You should ’a’ 
thought of that before you practically com- 
pelled the Gracey woman to put you in the 
east. 

“Me!” I gasps. ‘‘Me compel her!” 

“Sure,’’ comes back Kate. ‘“ Didn’t you 
brag about being the only man in Dough- 
more that didn’t talk soprano—and right 
in front of her husband too? Didn’t you 
insist on having some of them shanties 
wrote into the show for you? Didn’t you 
even give her a sample of your acting, to 
show how good you was? 

“How could the poor woman turn you 
down after that?” 

I’m getting all set to throw a quick fit 
when the Gracey wampus drifts into the 
hut. 

““Where’s the mister?” I asks. 

““Sylvester,”’ answers the cramp, “‘ishome 
practicing his part.” 

“His part?’’ I comes back. ‘“‘Has they 
changed it? I thought he didn’t have noth- 
ing to say excepting yes.” 

“That’s all,’ admits Mrs. Gracey, “‘but 
they is a lotta ways of saying yes.” 

‘“Many a true word’s spoken by a jest,” 
I tells her, looking at the wife. ‘‘ Kate here, 
for examples, just got done telling me a 
funny way I is supposed to have said it the 
other night.” 

“Sylvester,” goes on Mona, “‘is so ex- 
cited, so earnest. He wouldn’t do nothing 
unless it was just so. You should oughta 
see him standing before the mirror a hour 
at a time, rehearsing. How you been 
getting along?”’ 

We all has had copies of the play for 
three days, and even though I has more 
lines to spiel than a congressman with noth- 
ing to say, I got a pretty good remember 
and don’t have no troubles a-tall wrapping 
myselfs around the Dirk Slaughter blah. 
But the ideas of Gracey, who don’t do 


Song 


OVE came so near to me today— 
So near, so very near! 
I almost heard him stoop, and say 
“Hush! I am here!” 


I almost felt him touch my hand; 
Almost, wpon my lips, 

I felt a kiss—yet now I stand 
Alone; time slips 


Over my heart. It was a dream. 
Perhaps. I cannot say. 
And yet so near—so very near— 
Seemed Love, today! 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Housecleaning 


OULD you like to live in my heart for 
good? 
I will scrub and sweep as a housewife should, 
That the house of my heart may be neat as 
a pin 
When you lift the latch and step within. 
I shall scrub and polish and wash and sweep, 
And pile old memories in a heap. 
Some were pretty when they were new— 
I really hate to discard a few! 
There’s plenty of wear in them yet—but no, 
At housecleaning time things have to go! 
You might need the room; I’m afraid you 
would 
If you came to live in my house for good. 
For you'll bring your own little set with you 
Of likes and dislikes; but burn, please do, 
All of your dog-eared memories, too! 
It’s nicer that way when we’re starting new! 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


IAM Al PIRATE KING 


nothing but come in, say yes and walk right 
out again, working hisself into a sweat over 
his bit gives me the chortles. 

“What’s the joke?” asks Mona. 

“Nothing,” I answers. ‘I’m just having 
some comedy reliefs.” 

The next day Desmond, the actor, shows 
up and gives us the up and down. I quick 
get the idea that the bobo don’t think 
“‘terrible”’ is strong enough to describe the 
revenge we is gonna have on the audience 
with The Terrible Revenge, but he’s getting 
his from Old Man Meekins and don’t say 
nothing. 

Before he’s been with us a week, the lad’s 
got all my sympathies; and believe me he’s 
gotta do some acting to keep from biting 
the ears off the janes in the cast. Lizzie 
Magruder’s the worst of the lot. She won’t 
do nothing without no argument. 

“Do it this way,” he says, for examples. 

“But,”’ comes back Lizzie, “I seen Mrs. 
Friske do it like this.”’ 

“T know,” answers Desmond, mild; ‘but 
Mrs. Friske ain’t never played in The 
Terrible Revenge.” 

“Maybe not,’’ comes back the Magruder 
chill; ‘‘but I gotta express my deep motions 
the way I feels ’em, don’t I? Everybody 
used to say me and Mrs. Friske a 

“Have it your way,” cuts in the actor, 
wearylike. 

“No, she can’t have it her way,”’ snaps 
Mona Gracey. “In the second act I do it 
like that, and I ain’t gonna have nobody 
say that I is imitating a imitator of Mrs. 
Friske.”’ 

““Who’s a imitator?”’ barks Lizzie. 

“You two,” breaks in Desmond, ‘‘ work 
out the business between yourselfs. Let’s 
go on with the show.” 

“Well,” says Mrs. Dunphy, a frail that’s 
got about three lines in the piece, “‘if them 
two is gonna do the way they likes, I don’t 
see why I should have to a 

“Listen here!’’ I yelps, going to the bat 
for Desmond. “Any of you gals ever see a 
pirate show without a pirate?” 

“No,” answers Lizzie, ‘‘I ain’t.’’ 

“There’s gonna be one right here,’’ I 
tells her, ‘‘unless you cluckers stop razzing 
this lad. They ain’t one of you—and that’s 
excluding ‘myselfs too—that knows any 
more about acting than a fish does about 
picking fruit, and here you is trying to tell 
the toast of Broadway how to put this 
play on.” 

I slips Desmond the wink and he looks 
over kinda grateful. About that time Old 
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Electric 
Scrubbing! 


Encourages Cleanliness 
in Factory Work and Workers 


CLEAN FLOORS reflect clean business. They 
attract clean workers and encourage cleaner 
work. Such factories as that where Hudson 
and Essex cars are made, are finding CLEAN 
FLOORS profitab/e as well as desirable. 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


The more efficient the factory the more 
quickly does the FINNELL sysTEM Win recog- 
nition. It permits one man with electricity 
to do the work it formerly took four or five 
with pails and brushes. It produces CLEAN 
FLOORS— c¢/eaner 
than the old-fash- 
ioned hand-and- 
knee method 
could ever obtain 
economically. 
Not only fac- 
tories, but stores, 
office buildings, 
hotels, too, will 
find that people 
like to patron 
ize those places 
where floors are 
electrically 
scrubbed. 


“ee, 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


ee — — CLIP HERES — — — — — — — 


FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 


Department Store Factories Schools 
Auditoriums Halls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals r.M.C. A.’s 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Building buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 
For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,’’ and full 
information on the FINNELL system, clip above list, 


attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 
EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
1012 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


ee 8 Se 
Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Seventeen Years 
Ratt ch det ial behedgrt Se tec fallible cates? sted 
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IN FRANCE 
they called it “cake” 


LOAF of Bond Bread was sent over the 
ocean to a mother in France. A month 
later her reply came back: 


“Ce n'est pas le pain; c'est le gateau”—(“It is not 
bread; it is cake.”) 


This French mother thought she paid this pretty 
tribute to us. But her praise really belonged to 
those 43,040 housewives of America who showed 
us how to make Bond Bread. 


The million American mothers who buy Bond 
Bread fresh every day, realize that it is simply a 
close-textured loaf, modeled after the best home- 
made and made of purest home-ingredients. 


THIS BOND, printed on 
each wrapper, guarantees 
each ingredient and 
identifies the loaf as the 
product of the General 
Baking Company. From 
this Bond, and all that it 
implies, Bond Bread gets 
its name. 


COPYRIGHT 1923 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


EVENING POST 


Man Meekins, who’s been sitting around, 
butts in, saying I is right, and that sorta 
puts a tamper on the hens. After the re- 
hearsal is over I gives Desmond the office 
and leads him off to a corner of the club. 

“Now,” says I, slipping him a shot in the 
arm, “let yourselfs go. You is among 
friends and it ain’t human to hold in no 
longer. They ain’t a place left on your lips 
to bite,” 

“Can I talk free?’’ he asks, eager. 

“Let your conscious be your guide,” I 
invites. 

Well, boy! In my times I has heard a 
soused sailor make a few remarks after 
being kicked in the shins; I has listened to 
a back-porch debate between a coupla 
raggedy Anns down by the railroad tracks 
about some garbage one of ’em threw into 
the yard of the other; and I has been around 
when a mule skinner was saying his lines to 
a stalled jack; but all a that stuff wasn’t 
nothing but Sunday-night parlor talk com- 
pared to the words and music pulled by 
Desmond. 

“Ts I going too far?” he asks finally, all 
outta breath. 

“Hell; no!” says Lo Ive saidmthat 
much about the show myselfs, and I’m a 
mere tyrant when it comes to expressing my 
feelings.” 

“Why don’t you do it like Mrs. Friske 
does?’”’ cuts in the actor man, sarcastic. 
“All I can say about you is that you is got 
as much right playing the lead in this crime 
as I got of doing Hamlet in the original 
Spanish. How’d they drag you into it?” 

“Oh,” says I, ‘‘a guy’s gotta do some- 
thing for the poor.” 

‘“Why,’’ Desmond wants to know, “didn’t 
you give ’em the dough it’s costing to put 
this felony on and call it a day?”’ 

‘*Stick to your list, shoe dealer,’’ I comes 
back. ‘‘What do you know about high 
charities? ”’ 

We don’t get no chances to say no more 
on the account of Gracey breezing over our 
way. 

“T was just wondering,’’ he remarks to 
Desmond, “if I should say yes when I 
comes in or if it would be better to say 
yes—what would you suggest?” 

“Why not just say yes,’’ answers the 
actor. ‘‘Just a ordinary yes.” 

“Tt’s so difficult to get the right expres- 
sion,’”’ goes on Gracey. 

““Ain’t you never heard Mrs. Friske 
saying it?’’ I asks him. 

““Not under the same circumstances,” 
returns Mona Gracey’s backstop, and he 
walks away mumbling and looking worried. 

“Of all the cuckoos!”’ curses Desmond. 
““You’d think he was gonna stop the show 
with that line of his. He’s been yesing me 
all over the lot.” 

We goes on with the rehearsals, and at 
last we comes to the place where we is 
ready to practice the piece all dressed up 
like a Marty Grass parade. I got my 
pirate rags over at the house and I slaps 
7em on just to show the wife a good time. 

“Well, Mrs. Kidd,’’ I remarks, ‘‘how do 
you like me as a bold coarse hair of the 
Spanish mane? Does I remind you of a 
squashbuckler?”’ 

““You reminds me more,”’ says the misses, 
“of a quince.” 

IV 

LL of the beauty and chivaree of Dough- 
more crashes the Bijou on the big 
night, to see me and eleven other come-ons, 
«that don’t know how to act, act in a show 
that can’t be acted. According to what 
Desmond says about the piece, you could 
put the whole Barrymore and Drew family 
in The Terrible Revenge, have Belasco 
stage it, and it’dbe a flop before the orches- 

tra got halfway through the overture. 

“‘T got professional pride,’’ says he to me 
just before we gets ready to do our may- 
hem, ‘‘but just to be a good feller to my- 
selfs, I hopes the hens in the show forgets 
their lines, trips over their feet and gets 
hooted off the stage. You’re the only one 
I'd like to see get by.”’ 

‘‘That’s nice,” says I, “‘but the chances 
is I’l] be the flumux that’ll forget his feet, 
trip over his lines and get booted by the 
cash customers.” 

You can’t hardly blame Desmond for the 
bum voyage he wishesus. The poor sucker’s 
been worn to a whistle by the way them 
janes has razzed him. He must ’a’ lost 
twenty pounds in the last month, and he’s 
got the kinda what-in-hell-do-I-care look 
in his eyes that this boy Samson must ’a’ 
had when he pulled the works down over his 
new haircut. 

“Youll be all right,’’ he assures me. 
“You can’t act, and you look about as 


= 


Decer ? 


much like a pirate as a Malte 
mange looks like a burned- 
plant; but you got nerve and 


“They didn’t have those t 
days, did they?” I inquires, 
“No,” answers the aetc 
done arguing with that 
what they want. Mee 


nervous and frigidy. 
“Has you got that ‘yes’ ¢ 
you wants it?” Tasks. 
“T never knew,”’ he sig 
a little word like that i 
ways.” ' 
“Now, listen here,” It 
it! Don’t say yes a-tall. 
about Magruder, just 
They is only one way t 
““Yeh,”’ he scowls, 
you wanna do all the tz 
I advises him to go plu 
boots and walks over t 
rest of the cast. They is 
but nothing like Grace 
chance of saying anyth 
girls we gets the high gs 
I ain’t gonna burdenr 
you about the first act. 
trips over her skirt con 
of the scenery falls doy 
camera that the Bijou f 
back of the stage, but wi 
by. It’s the second aet 
know about. , 
We gets to the part wi 
to have bumped off M: 
Flum’s husband—withou 
bles. 
““Where is Algernon? 
‘‘Ha-ha!”’ I laughs. — 
David Jones’ lock box.” 
“‘T don’t believe you,” 
jane, alias Liz. ‘‘You 
frighten me.”’ } 
“You don’t, eh?” T 
yelps, ‘‘Hawkins!”’ 
That’s Gracey’s cue toc 
“Hawkins,” I roars, | 
Algernon’s body overboa 
Gracey’s eyes go blan 
rescue. 4 
‘‘He’s dead, ain’t he? 
been killed. Yes?” 
He hesitates a secont 
“ No 1? : 
“What?” I gasps. 7 
don’t you?”’ 
“No, I don’t,’’ hollers 
shriek, and his eyes is ¥ 
no, no! He ain’t dead! Y 
ain’t!” A 
The poor guy’s worried so 
the right way to say yes tha 
skidded. t 
“T say he’s dead!” I barks. 
And I grabs Gracey ro 
to make him come to. 
stead he makes a pass a 
on the edge of the chin. 
I hauls out and slaps hin 
that knocks him flat. 
They is a lotta excite 
gets quiet enough to 
down and Old Man M 
talk about the play being 
present, on account of 0 
sick sudden. I find Desn 
ing room, laughing hear 
“Did you frame that 
“No,” says he. “ You 
Gracey.” 
“For what?’’ I wants 
“They has been a loti 
cesses on the stage,” 
“but this is the first time 
word to say has stopped @ 
do you think they’ll play 


Terrible Revenge will be sno! 
time some rainy Thurs¢ 
tween the twenty-eighth | 


March first when I’m outta t 
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-. . we placed the “‘Aristocrat’”’ and an L.B. Mahog- 
‘my cabinet side by side and challenged him to 
choose. “This is easy!” he said. “That one is wood,” 
and he walked over and touched — the steel cabinet! 


| 
| 


Cambridge, Mass. 


O Send me free Catalog No.707 
“Steel card and filing cab- 
inets”. Please send me also, 
literature on subjects checked: 


PAS pecialized Departments 


O Bank 

O Government 

O Insurance 

O Library 

O Schools of Filing 


O 
O 
i) 
o 


ibrary. 
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“I know a mahogany cabinet 


when I see one!”’ 


He wanted steel files but was sure they wouldn’t match 
his office suite of mahogany furniture. We told him the 
steel L.B. “Aristocrat” could not be distinguished from 
wood. He doubted it. 


So we placed the “Aristocrat” and an L.B. Mahogany 
cabinet side by side and challenged him to choose. “This 
is easy!” he said. “That one is wood,” and he walked 
over and touched —the steel cabinet! 


O Subject 
Oo The Russell Index 


4. Card Record Systems 
L: 
‘i B. Stock Record O 
L.B. Visible Record File 


The incident actually happened 
in our Philadelphia office. Under 
similar circumstances, anybody 
would have been baffled. Yet this 
informal test emphasizes, 
without exaggerating, the 
striking beauty of L.B. 
“Aristocrat” steel files. 


This quality of beauty 
is peculiar not to ma- 
hogany finish alone, but 
applies equally to the 
L.B. “Aristocrat” in olive 
green. The soft tone is 
restful to work with, day 
by day, and harmonizes with the 
furniture in any office. 


And this outward beauty is the 
true symbol of inward perfection. 
For in strength and performance the 
L.B. “Aristocrat” sets new stand- 
ards, as a recent test demonstrated: 


Six rival steel cabinets were placed 
in a row. A drawer of each was 
filled with a typical load of corre- 
spondence. The loaded drawers were 
then pulled out and slammed shut, 
automatically; 16 times a minute 
until put out of commission. 


Founded 1876 


O Horizontal units OO) Folders 
O L.B. Card record desks 
O L.B. Record safe 

O Ledger trays 

Transfer units 

O Unit shelving 


O Vertical units 


O Guides 


B. Sales Record 


B. Card Ledger 


The ‘‘Aristocrat’s” 
drawer strength 


in comparison with 
5 other steel files 


Under this grueling abuse, one 
cabinet after another broke down. 
At the 37th hour there were left but 
two. At the 36,245th slam one of 
these collapsed. The re- 
lentless punishment was 
continued for 67! hours 
to the amazing total of 
64,800 slams before the 
lone survivor —the L.B. 
“Aristocrat”—finally 
quit,with a record almost 
twice that of its nearest 
} competitor. 


An exclusive process 
makes this L.B. “Aristocrat” as rigid 
as if forged from a single piece of 
steel. Yet the drawers slide as if upon 
air cushions, at the mere touch of a 
finger. Slam them shut—they cannot 
rebound—an ingenious automatic 
catch prevents. 

Despite its proven superiorities in 
beauty, construction and finish you 
can buy the “Aristocrat” at the price 
of the average steel file. See it on 
display at our 47 offices. Or write 
for booklet and for information on 
the Six Big Divisions of L.B. Service. 
The coupon below is for your quick 
convenience. 


Burea 


iton New York Philadelphia Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago London Paris Installs Brooklyn, N. Y. 
tanch offices in 47 American cities. - Chicago, III. Ilion, N. Y. 
Consult your phone book. Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies London, Eng. 
Coupon to 1. Special Service 3. Filing Systems 5. Cabinets—Woodand Steel 6. Supplies 
O Analysis O Alphabetic O Card index cabinets O) Cards My Name 
Library Bureau, O Indexing 3 ti ee O Card index trays Over 1,000 styles of plain 
O Statistical oO L. BeAwtometic Index O Counter-hight units index and stock forms 


Firm Name. 


L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


Address 


Plain,printed,celluloided. 
Removable label guides. * 
Metal tip guides. 


He advertised his wares as 
“made in Manheim, in the 
province of Pennsylvania,”’ as 
equal to any flint glass in 
Europe, and appealed to those 
who wished well to the estab- 
lishment of manufactures on 
this continent. 

He had a shop in Broad 
Street, New York, agencies in 
Maryland and in Pennsylva- 
nia and Boston, a hundred 
workmen, and alas! 
a thousand debts; 
and the Revolution 
was upon him, and 
his market was going 
and his glassworks 
passed. 

He lost his all and 
walks pitiful and 
needy, teaching a 
country school, 
through Pennsylva- 
nia history, and lies 
inan unknown grave. 

His quiet Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch neigh- 
bors kept alive his 
story and handed 
down his wares to 
their grandchildren. 
I remember seeing, 
years ago, several 
houses in Landis Val- 
ley, where in care- 
fully unused parlors, 
furnished with paint- 
ed-wood furniture, 
were rows of flower- 
ed-glass mugs and 
plain flip glasses, 
made by the baron. 

They are great 
preservers of tradi- 
tion and things in 
Lancaster County. 

Collecting enthu- 
siasm began to dis- 
criminate between 
the makes of early American glass in the 
1890's. Stiegel’s account books, poor as 
specimens of bookkeeping, but full of notes of 
what was doing and who made this and what 
was bought and sold and borrowed, were 
carefully gone over, and his newspaper ad- 
vertisements treated as records of what he 
made. 

Today, elementarily educated by the 
Barber collection in Philadelphia and the 
Hunter collection in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, and these two student-collectors’ 
books on glass, collectors have made prices 
soar, specimens are competed for, the very 
earth is upheaved and forgeries are made to 
place examples in collecting hands. 


High-Priced Sugar Bowls 


Amethyst and green, blue and clear, 
chain pattern and ground with a wheel, 
painted in enamel color, flip glass, decanter, 
salt and sugar bowl—one wishes that the 
old baron might come back and hear what 
gold his wares command and in some 
ghostly way fill his empty pockets and feast 
and ride again. As collectors are now more 
numerous than possibilities for 
Stiegel glass, the collecting cat- 
egory offers pieces made in a 
three-part mold. Light, airy, 
patterned by being blown into 
a collapsible and releasing 
mold—quite different from later 
plunger and pressed glass— 
these three-part molds were a 
distinctively American- 
invented process and were 
made characteristically wel! in 
Southwestern New Hampshire 
at Stoddard. The industry 
survives in New Hampshire, 
for barometer tubes are still 
made there. 

So keen is the interest in 
New Hampshire glass that an 
amber-colored covered sugar 
bowl has auctioned for asmuch 
as $180. 

Absurd? Wait until the 
longing to possess old glass 
gets you. The beginner buys 
a piece with a nick, to hold 
flowers; the virus of old-glass 
collecting is then in the blood, 
and in a week he has given up 
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Dish, 1839, Bull and Man. 


golf and is putting in long motor 
runs to quiet little towns where 
favorite dealers in old glass 
live. 

In winter he will sit in sales 
galleries in New York and 
blink his catalogue at the auc- 
tioneer for $105 for a Wistar- 
burg milk bowl. Ah, well, you 
always had to work to find 
them; and now these things 
are out of original sources, they 
must be laid in wait for at 
collectors’ sales and bigger 
pieces of cheese must be used 
for bait. I’ve seen the receipt 
for $250 for a single cup plate 
and know two blue balls that 
cost $140 at a famous glass 
collector’s sale. A time to 
sell? 

“No,” says the collector, “‘a 
time to hold and gloat.” 

Emulation and quiet gloat- 
ing are the basic emotions of 
collecting. 

The American glass indus- 
try can be curiously annotated 
by looking at George Wash- 
ington’s glass. Patriotic and 
investigative by nature, he had 
to buy his glass 1rom 2broad, for he bought 
after Stiegel stopped and before Sandwich 
began, and thus missed the great American 
periods of manufacture. 

Glass is a fragile thing to ask to survive 
the vicissitudes of 150 years, and it is to the 
glass of 1825, and on, that today’s ardent 
collector turns—to the Sandwich glass, 
which should be seen in a discriminating 
collection of early lacy patterns to be appre- 
ciated. 

Hens, lambs and tail-spread turkeys 
made to hold ready-made mustard may be 
quaint, but do not mark the possibilities of 
beauty in the Sandwich product. 

Sandwich glass? Why Sandwich? The 
Cape Cod town gave its name to the prod- 
uct; but old Sandwich, Massachusetts, had 
its name from the old Kent port in England 
before its gaming earl ate his snacks of 
bread and meat in his all-night bouts with 
his cronies and thus lent his name to his 
culinary discovery. 

Tradition preserves many stories of the 
Sandwich factory. They have a fine scorn 
of poor glass on the Cape and a love for the 
early wares. 


In Center—The “‘Unknown Color’? Golden Amber Stiegel Glass. 


Rare Cup Plates, From Left to Right—Amethyst, Dahlia. Honey 
Opalescent. 


Grapevine and Eagle 


‘°Tain’t from thefactory at 
all!” you heard behind you at 
the South Yarmouth country 
auction I went to last sum- 
mer. 

Bidding was placid until 
some yellow-glass candlesticks 
went up, and then the auction- 
eer—the local member of Con- 
gress—had to beat on the table 
with a piece of garden hose to 
restore order and still the 
clamor of the summer folks’ 
bids. Sandwich glass passed 
through an era of great ac- 
tivity and prosperity. Each 
glass pot held 800 pounds. In 
1853 there was a weekly out- 
put of 100,000 pounds and 500 
men were employed— $600,000 
a year, and dollars were dol- 
lars in 1853! 

The story of its end is that 
along about 1880 the workers 
wanted more of something. It 
must have been money. 
Strikes were then the new idea. 
The prosperous factory was 
there, so were sand and wood. 
There was no other place to 
work on the Cape. 

The owners, so goes the story, said, “‘If 
you stop work you'll never work here 
again.” 

The glassworkers stopped. The fires were 
drawn, the doors were shut and the work- 
men’s little houses, with their picturesque 
dormer windows, emptied one by one, and 
grew mossy and melancholy and decrepit. 
Sandwich glassmaking had ceased to be. 
So it stood for nearly forty years a romantic 
queer old place, and five years ago new 
owners tore down the dated chimney—and 
began some other manufacture. ‘‘Sand- 
wich glass’”’ is now a collector’s term, a 
vanished industry. 

It was in 1827 they began to cast, or 
mold, in glass here. The early molds were 
like fine engraved designs, with character- 
istically perfect and lacelike stippling, put- 
ting the picturelike pattern on the side not 
to be used. The molten glass was squeezed 
on with great strength, so says tradition, 
and then the glass was reheated to melt a 
light layer, a process called fire polishing. 
When the mold became worn, another was 
made from an earthenware model baked 
from the first sharp imprint. 
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Sanwidge glass 
mebbe you’d 
like.’’ Perhaps 
with a printed 
statement, ‘“‘I 
buy anything 
but fish.’”’ But 
now it is a mat- 
ter of careful an- 
notation in a 
catalogue, and 
Pennsylvania 
scours the back- 
woods of Ver- 
mont; the Ohio 
collector calls 
that year lost 
that does not 
see her in all her 
haunts in nine 
or more states; shrewd. Maine descends 
upon Pennsylvania; Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, gets a notification that her four 
desired cup plates are in Pottstown; St. 
Paul gets a pickle bottle from Wareham by 
express. One dealer says 
she has averaged a mailed 
package of glass a day for 
four years! 

Twenty years ago glass 
collecting was in the ado- 
lescent stage, and as a life- 
long collector expresses it, 
“Tt has now passed from 
doubt and disillusionment 
to responsible maturity.” 
The classifier is abroad in 
the land, and he has 
stopped ‘to classify the 
paper weights! It is a se- 
rious hobby, seriously sad- 
dled and ridden. We can 
all remember those what- 
not ornaments of bulby, 
heavy glass—always in 
the way. There are those 
who now own them in 
ranged rows. Not only the varicolored but 
curious and mysterious ones like the one 
with a little girl embedded in the glass 
whose little upraised umbrella saves her 
‘from the sifting and fall- 
ing of mysterious drop- 
ping snow. 

And there are those 
glass-loving ladies who 
serve eggs at breakfast 
under white-glass hens, 
and who have a row of 
7em varying in size. And 
there are others who have 
lapidaries cut their blue 
Sandwich glass, and their 
aquamarine and their 
opalescent, into cabo- 
chons and ear pendants 
and mount them in silver 
and gold. 

Ah, but these are all 
quiet affairs compared to 
the bottle madness! Here 
is a collecting fever at its 
height. It isn’t the age of them. No, the 
old, primitive fat ones, the huge, many- 
galloned ones, with the drippy lean of the 
1700’s, are what people want. 

“Well enough,” says the collector; ‘but 
give me a Sunburst or an Always Summer 
or the All-Seeing Eye.” 

The Jenny Lind is rare—don’t be proud 
too soon!—the one must have a star on it, 
though to anyone not in the secret of it all, 
they’re alike. O beginner, there are eight 
kinds! Milflora, Frederick Glassworks, 
with a wreath, and I suppose a man bottle 
collector—they’re mostly men—can’t rest 
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until he has the eight for fear somebody 
will come along and say he has one with 
half a star and more ribbing on the side. 
The Indian Queen, 1862 on it, was a bitters 
bottle, standing high, in an ambery-colored 
glass, or blue or black, but when it is in 
grass-green it is a great find, a collecting 
happiness. Why? It certainly is not beauty. 
It is rarity. A curious thing when you 
think of it—rarity. 

Kossuth, in a funny hat, must be canary- 
colored to produce the proper thrill with the 
collector; but he comes in green, amber and 
aquamarine. A curious little brown bottle 
with a clock face on it set at ten minutes to 
twelve is a patent-medicine bottle, but there 
are only four known. Up it goes on the 
very-rare-bottle shelf! 

Interesting and sought for are the bottles 
of 1830 to 1865, such as Success to the Rail- 
road—it’s a horse-drawn one—and General 
Taylor, for these fix their own dates. While 
for sheer beauty a pint flask of deep blue, 
with Washington’s head like a smooth, 
masterly cameo, makes anyone, collector or 
no, appreciative. 
Thesewere the days 
when a bottle had 
individuality and 
interest and was 
not thoroughly 
commercialized, 
but yet standard- 
ized enough for 
classification. 

All by itself in 
bottle collecting is 
the famous Booz 
bottle, a squat 
brown cabin with a 
door and windows 
and a chimney for 
a very useful pur- 
pose. It was made 
for a Walnut 
Street, Philadel- 
phia, dealer at the 
time of the Harrison campaign, and on its 
face is E. G. Booz. So happy is an owner of 
one of these bottles that one could almost 
assume the bottle was full. This bottle’s 
seller’s name is supposed by some to have 
given the vogue to the word ‘‘booze,’’ 
though Sir Walter Scott, dead before the 
day of the bottle, uses the word. So happy 
does a Booz bottle make a collector that 
money in three figures was paid for two 
I know of in Connecticut last summer. 


The Way of the Collector 


Collecting the rarest of these bottles is 
now largely a matter of telephone summons, 
and if the bottle is in the only-two-known 
class or only-one-known or the ultimate, 
the-lost-color, the speeding, hurrying, mo- 
toring collector is at the dealer’s before the 
sun goes down. The prices in these ulti- 
mate and penultimate cases are too sacred 
to mention—the specimens will hold cabinet 
positions for all time. 

So the bride spends her house-furnishing 
money for old glass, her mother and grand- 
mother fill their tables and closets and 
cabinets with old glass, father specializes in 
old bottles, the newly initiated sister brings 
home a triumphant find, a five-dollar salt 
cellar like a pea pod or a boat—and finds a 
scornful husband who tells her every lunch 
counter used to have them with toothpicks 
in them. The way of the collector is hard. 
But that very man will be paying many 
times five dollars when he begins collecting 
blue glass balls and gets to thinking of him- 
self as a distinguished and discriminating 
collector of rare old American glass. 


* Collector’s Treasures, Eagle Salts: 
Albert Gallatin. 


Sandwich Opalescent. 
Rarest White Sandwich 
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Lloyd Hamilton 


‘HERE % are foo screen 
cémedians today, with as 
genuinely funny ‘Bis “kick” 
in their comedy as Lioyd 
Hamilton. f 


f 

Hamiltod can, ‘start, ‘you 
grinning at the first Scene 
and keep you_alternately 
chuckling and roaring up to 
.\ the very Jast minute. He 
has a genius for extracting 
‘the last ounce of fun out of 
: any situation. 


‘There is an evacilent 
story. in each of the new 
_ Hamilton Comedies, Don’t 

fail to see “The Optimist”. 
The theatre in your neigh- 
borhood that is striving to 
give you 100 per cent enter- 
tainment not only will pro- 
vide the best in the longer 
features, but will alsoinclude 
invitSsprograms such fine 
Short Subjects asthe. Ham- 
ilton= “Comedies anidthese 
other Educationa}Picttres: 
Christié ComediesyMertnaid 
Comedies (Jack White Pro- 
ductions), Juvenile Come- 
dies, Tuxedo Comedies, Jack 
White Comedy Specials, 
Cameo Comedies, Secrets 
of Life, Lyman H. Howe’s 
Hodge - Podge, Wilderness 
Tales by Robert C. Bruce, 
and the ‘Sing Them Again” 
Series. 


Watch for the 


Educational Pictures 
Trade-mark in the lobby. 


It’s your guarantee of 
100 percent entertainment. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 


E. W. HAMMONS, President 
Executive Offices, New York 
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an Iver Johnson Shot Gun 


The Champion Single-Barrel Shot Gun has barrel 
and lug forged in one piece of high carbon steel; 
adjustable mainspring tension bar; compensating 
locking bolt which automatically takes up wear; 
piano wire heat-treated springs; genuine black 
walnut stock and fore-end beautifully finished; 
hard rubber butt plate. All gauges and styles. 


For brother or sister— 
an Iver Johnson Bicycle 


Unequalled for strength, speed, durability, easy 
riding, and stylish appearance. The famous truss- 
bridge construction assures absolute rigidity, and 
the high carbon seamless steel tubing, together 
with the drop-forged vital parts and the two- 
point ball bearings, makes pedaling easy as 
walking. 


For the little ones— 
an Iver Johnson Velocipede 


Made by the same skilled mechanics that build 
the Iver Johnson Bicycle—and with the same 
fine material and construction features. Drop- 
forgings; high carbon steel tubing; cup and cone 
annular ball bearings, flush joints, full one-inch 
rubber cushion tires. Made in three sizes, with 
choice of red or blue enamel with white head, 
nickel plated fork and fittings. 


For home protection— 
an Iver Johnson Revolver 


A sensible gift. The safe revolver for the home. 
It cannot discharge by accident. You can even 
‘“‘Hammer the Hammer.”’ Piano wire coiled 
springs, heat-treated, keep this revolver always 
ready for use. Hammer and hammerless models 
in all calibres. Choice of three grips. 


Send for Free Booklets 


Booklet ‘“‘B”’ describes our various models 
of bicycles for men, women, boys, and girls; 
and also velocipedes for the little children. 
Booklet ‘‘A”’ describes Iver Johnson Shot 
Guns and the famous ‘‘ Hammer the Ham- 
mer’ Revolvers. 


DEALERS: A golden opportunity is yours to sell the 
entire Iver Johnson Line. Write for information. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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They looked at each other in infinite pity. 
The present was theirs. Could the future 
ever be? : 

“Mark,” said his mother, “Patricia 
Ballister was over to know if you were 
coming to their party. It’s for Sue and she 
particularly wants you to come. Didn’t 
you get the invitation and didn’t you an- 
swer it?” 

Mark was embarrassed. 

“Yes, I got it,’’ he said. 

“Didn’t you reply?” 

“‘T haven’t yet. I—I—I’ve been intend- 
ing to.” 

“Goodness, Mark, you mustn’t be rude! 
The party’s tomorrow night. Run right 
over and thank them and say you accept.” 

““Oh, no,” he said in alarm. 

“You must, Mark.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t go.” 

“Mark, you won’t stay away from Sue’s 
party! She’ll be hurt.” 

“T don’t go to parties, mother. You 
know I don’t. I gotta study. I haven’t got 
time for idle frivolities.” 

“T don’t want you to keep on being such 
a queer boy. Now you’re just going over 
and tell Mrs. Ballister that you accept with 
pleasure. I’ll press your new clothes and 
you can buy a new tie.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Oh, I couldn’t!”’ 

“Right this minute!” 

His mother took him by the shoulders 
and started him on his way. Disobedience 
to peremptory orders was unthinkable. As 
he crossed the street the familiar phenom- 
ena of physical scattering began and there 
were wicked eyes in the red balloon over- 
head, which mocked him ironically. 

A strange congeries of miscellaneous 
parts, he drifted up the Ballister lawn, 
balked at the front door, drifted around to 
the side porch and a heavy ham came up 
from his side and sounded the door bell. 
Just as a speculation he wondered if his 
tongue would return from his right shoe if 
Patsy opened the door. 

It was Sue who came and a miracle reas- 
sembled Mark. 

“°Tlo, Mark,” she said; “‘you’re coming 
to the party, aren’t you?” 

“That’s what I came over to tell you,” 
he said. “‘Forgot I hadn’t written. Sorry.” 

“That’s all right, Mark, just so you 
come. It would spoil my party if you didn’t. 
It’s my birthday. I’m seventeen. I’m only 
six months younger than you now. Isn’t 
it nice?”’ 

Mark smiled at this. Sue was a little girl. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after he 
had gone home a sudden panic took him. 
It was all right to tell Sue he would be at 
her party, but the party wasn’t to be merely 
Sue. He saw it imaginatively and almost 
shook with nervousness. He decided to get 
sick. He felt that he already was. Every 
time he thought of the party he was dizzy. 
Mark did not go to parties. Parties terri- 
fied him. The ease with which he had talked 
to Sue had not lasted ten minutes, but it 
seemed to him that the awful consequences 
might last forever. One thought of facing 
the gay crowd in the big Ballister rooms 
and Mark felt as if he were falling off the 
water tower. It turned all his world askew 
all day long. With nightfall he got a little 
more courage, even if it were fictitious. 

Poplar and maple leaves were falling. 
The evening had turned chill. After Mark 
had finished his studies and when, except 
for him, the house was still, he went into 
the little parlor, lighted the lamp and the 
gas log and drew up a green plush chair in 
comfort. He had pretty well banished his 
dread expectancy. He had the Ebb Tide to 
read. The rising wind began to whistle un- 
der the eaves. He lighted his fourth Yoick. 
The Athenzeum was his favorite club. Its 


| exclusiveness was satisfactory because it 


was assumed and not asserted. Sons of 
members was its rule of membership. Mar- 
maduke nodded to Arthur Balfour, who 
looked up from his volume of Elinor Glyn 
and smiled pleasantly. He passed on 
through the library, where not a footfall or 
the turning of a page could be heard, and 
into the smoke room. Squires, the fine old 
servitor, brought him his favorite Lorona 
Lorona. Lord Bolingbroke, entering, saw 
him and came over. 

“T want to congratulate you on your game 
today, Marmaduke,” he said. “Really 
you surpassed even yourself. I didn’t think 
it could be done.” 

“Thanks, Bolingbroke,” said Marma- 
duke. ‘‘I was afraid I was a spectator most 


of the time. Didn’t seem to g 


oie 


ticularly rotten in the fifth ¢ 

““My word, you were going 
spill for Beauchamp, though 

“That devil swings his i 
own body. Leans out and y 
Carries pony with him. T} 
wasn’t carried. Beauchamp 
space. I dropped around to; 
lar bone. He’s out for a m 
luck, he says.” 

Squires approached with 
smile. 

“T don’t know what to Sa) 
duke,” he said. “It’s most ¢ 
but Lady Diana has been p 
the wire.” ; 

“Eh?” Bolingbroke cried, 

“‘Actually,”’ said Squires 
been put through, and gs 
Sir Marmaduke, on the 
memory, sir, it is the firs 


would it not, sir?” | 
“But, come, I say, ey 
This is quite too much,” 
claimed. ‘‘My eye!” 
“Possibly,” S i 
quizzical smile, “ that L 
through, Sir Marmaduke } 
“Quite so, Squires. | 
Bolingbroke.” a 
‘‘My word,” said Bolit 


“T’m so sorry, Ma 
licious voice. ‘Truly so: 
suspended? I had to ¢ 
Sir Leicester—oh, qui 
time—by special license— 
must run away with me. Let 
should be tonight. Oh, | 
voice became tense. “The 
See me tomorrow. We mu: 
Good-by.”’ a 

It had come. Marmaduke,’ 
face, walked back into the smi 

“‘Tappreciatethesituation, I 
he said. ‘‘ Even if it were Lac 
something a bit thick requir 
once—Lady Dianaisnotlawle 
less, even then, I repeat—in sh 
I shall resign.” | 

“Oh, if I may be permitt 
claimed Squires. 

“Oh, not that extreme,” 
broke. | 

“T think it is required. Lai 
compelled to break the rules, 
mit of no excuse.” 

“Take a six months’ sus 
chap. I shall be obliged to co 
governors, but I can keep it 
months. Otherwise I resign } 
it had been Diana’s sister Cel 
voted for boiling you in oil.” 

His smile showed his frien( 
maduke took his hat, coat : 
stick from Squires. Already t 
suspension was on him. It wa 
code. It bound Bolingbroke 
Sir Marmaduke. hii 

He went from the clut 
with quickening pulse. 
tomorrow. 

Mark, awakening the morml 
of the party, was light-heartec 
ment. Then the party 
him. His whole being se 
Many times in the co 
thought he must wake 
had been squirming in 
world was divided into 
a condemned man, ani 
happy and normal. q 

By nightfall he had suife 
he was numbed. He wa 
dressed. His new tie m 
him, although it was a 
distinction. 

He heard his mother 
nice, Mark. You'll ma 
go pitapat. Have a good 

He forgave his mothe 


Christmas tree. I 
He tried to stop them 
wanted to bolt, but his 
orders from someone els 
(Continued on Ft 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

At the gate he encountered another boy. 
It was Tubby Stubbs. Thus far in life 
Mark had regarded Tubby as a bump on a 
log. Anyone who had sat with Tubby in 
the Latin class would think of him with in- 
finite pity. Now Mark felt as if a life 
preserver had dropped around his neck and 
he had it under his arms. 

““Hullo, Ernest,’ he said. This was the 
easy manner of the society bachelor, but 
for once Tubby was not Tubby. ‘Going to 
Sue’s party?”’ 

“Yep,” said Tubby in an easy manner 
which was real. 

“‘T was thinking of going in now. Guess 
it must be about time.” 

“Sure,’”’ said Tubby. 

“‘T guess it is. I guess I’ll go in with you.” 

Tubby was on his way up the walk. 
Mark followed him. The lump pressing 
against his collar was his heart. It knew 
the way up there all right when it didn’t go 
into his shoe. He 
wished his hands 
had some place to & 


go inside of him. a 


A smiling col- r 
ored man opened é 
the door and mo- 
tioned up the 
stairs—“‘To the 
right.”” Mark had 
glimpses of the 
rooms at each side 
of the hallway. Al- 
ready they were 
well filled with 
young people, 
laughing and shift- 
ing about with 
swift, joyous 
movements. The 
girls were in pink, 
blue, yellow. Sevy- 
eral of the older 
boys who were 
really young men 
wore Mark’s ulti- 
mate ambition, 
dress suits. 

He followed 
Tubby up the 
stairs and into the 
room where over- 
coats and hats cov- 
ered the bed, the 
lounge and chairs. 
Mark, to come 
across the street, 
had not worn his 
overcoat. Tubby 
threw his on the 
bed and at the 
dresser mirror ad- 
justed his tie. 
Then he started 
for the door. 

“Going down 


now 2?’ “Mark 

asked with a 

quaver. 
[sSUTes sala 


Tubby, and went. 
Mark spent two 
minutes at the 
mirror. Then he 
walked up and 
down the room. 
He had hoped that 
it would be easier 
than his apprehen- 
sions had made it. Inconceivable as it 
was, it was going to be worse. He went 
into the hall and stood at the head of the 
stairs. Below was a swirl of color and sound. 
Someone was starting up the stairs. Mark 
hurried on tiptoe back into the room. He 
began to look at the pictures on the wall. 

Boys, laughing, came into the room and 
threw off their coats. One of them said 
hullo. Three were from another part of 
town. Mark half turned to say hullo and 
returned to his critical examination of the 
picture. It was called Thoroughbreds, a 
girl in a blue riding habit standing by the 
head of her saddle horse as two dogs looked 
case up at her sweetly solemn young 
ace. 

Mark’s posture was that of a serious man 
of the world completely captured by a work 
of art. A flash of happier, confident hours 
came to him as he looked at the girl Diana 
Manners. But Marmaduke was far away 
in spirit land. 

Other boys came in and Mark moved to 
another picture, The Man With the Hoe, 
and resumed his posture of critical interest. 
There were six pictures, and he calculated 
that critical interest could keep him in 
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circulation about the room until all the hats 
and coats were in. Then he could sit down, 
and boys thereafter coming into the room 
would think he had just come up to smoke. 
He could hold a cigarette and a match in 
his hands and the naturalness of the situa- 
tion would be apparent. 

One of the young men of the neighbor- 
hood came in. He was Beatrice’s accepted 
beau, a very nice young fellow, and he knew 
Mark very well indeed. He was one of the 
few adults or adolescents who knew what a 
self-conscious, timid, embarrassed boy 
could suffer. 

“‘Have you been down to meet your host- 
ess, Mark?” 

“Not yet,’’ said Mark. 

“Would you like to go down with me and 
say your how-d’-do?”’ 

“‘T guess it is about time. I wasjust look- 
ing at the pictures.” 

The nice young man took him by the arm 
and they went downstairs. Color and sound 


There Were Other Things the Three Other Ballister Girls Did to Him on Sight. 
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You’re so late. You just wait till I get out 
of here.” 

Then he was on beyond and torn from all 
anchorage. He was separated from the nice 
young man. He was in a whirl. He was 
buffeted. He had no place to go. He 
couldn’t stand still. There was no place to 
sit down. Everybody was looking at him. 
He knew they were. They were all wonder- 
ing what he would do now. What could he 
do now? Beaten at by this surge, friend- 
less and hopeless, he edged slowly into an- 
other room. It was worse than the one 
from which he had escaped. His refuge 
would be the coat room. He edged toward 
the stairs. 

Then he saw his complete disaster. The 
stairs were filled with young people sitting 
down. He could not get up. It would be 


worse than an Indian gantlet. He found his 
way into the library. Everybody looked at 
him. He knew they were looking at him, 
wondering what he was going to do. 


Become a Red Toy Balloon at the End of a String 


surged against Mark. How odd the faces 
were, mostly eyes, all looking at him. He 
lost his breath, as if he were under the 
waves. His insides all pulsed with a terrible 
beating of hammers. He was a boiler fac- 
tory. Way up ona long string was his head, 
that ironic red balloon. His feet were on 
somebody’s toes. Well, it was their busi- 
ness. They got there; they could get off. 

He was directed by the gentle compulsion 
at his elbow and found himself facing the 
pleasant Mrs. Ballister, putting a ham in 
her offered hand and hearing something, 
far off, which she seemed to be saying. 
Then there was the glorious Beatrice. She 
gottheham. The wonderful Margaret, who 
accepted the ham, and the exquisite, 
maddening Patricia. Was the ham func- 
tioning? Mark thought not. It must be 
hanging as a dead weight at the end of his 
arm, but he only wished that he either 
could close his mouth or make some words 
come out of it. 

Then Sue, but a Sue he never had seen 
before—a radiant Sue, not a little girl. She 
grasped his hand; it was a hand again. 

“Oh, Mark, I’m so glad you came! I 
was afraid you wouldn’t come, after all. 


There were pictures on the wall. With 
the careless air of a person completely at 
ease, he went to the nearest picture. It was 
The Otter Hunt. Mark studied it. He 
stood with his back to the room, his hands 
behind his back. To the end of his days 
Mark would be able, if he had any skill with 
a pencil, to draw every detail of brook, 
bank, dogs and huntsmen. 

He did not dare move from the spot. He 
could feel a hundred pairs of eyes on him, 
centering on the back of his head. He 
thought he heard twitters and snickers 
above the tumult of laughter and chatter, 
and they could have only one import. He 
was becoming paralyzed. If he turned to 
stone he would at least be impervious to 
feeling. 

It would be a lesson to his mother. 

He felt a hand onhisarm. He turned and 
saw Aunt Lucy, the girls’ Aunt Lucy. She 
was smiling and kindly. 

“Have you had any _ refreshments, 
Mark?” she asked. 

“Not yet,” he said. “I was looking at 
the picture.”’ : 

““Won’t you have some ice cream and 
cake?” 


ea be ee 


They Caused His Head to 


S 


“‘T guess not,’ he said, « 
much of an appetite. I don’t 
_ “Oh, come with me and we’ 
ice cream.” 2. 

She led him into the dinin 
braced up. He was not afr; 
Lucy. With her, he would ne 
spicuously lonesome. The dinj 
full of young people. They we 
the wall. They were eating aj 

“Wait just a minute, Mark, 
Lucy. She left him standing 
the table. Presently she was 
plate of ice cream and a plate ; 


3 


She smiled, gave him a lit 
arm and went away. He thou 
gone for ice cream and cake fo 
would rejoin him. He stood a lc 
feet from the table, holding a 


down on the edge of the 
humiliation. } 
In some fashion he had te 
could not go out by a do: 
open. Outside was a wa 
his leg over the window s: 
the spout. Voices were 2 
door. He swung out, with 
the spout. He did not ¢ 
broke his neck or not, bu 
in a syringa bush. He wen 
theshrubbery and foundaru 
he sat and put his face 
was ruined. He never hase 
lection of the ice cream 4 
dining room. 
The young people w 
dance. The orchestra w: 
Danube. Mark, hatless, 
seat. The harvest moo 
Poplar leaves were falling 
of wind. Some fell on h 
flies were in the oaks. 
seemed to come from the 
poplar leaves were the n 
Marmaduke rode Co 
Emperor, his fleetest ho 
(Continued on Pag 


’ 
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od from Page 100) 

ried a blanket roll with a 
One roll had, in addition to 
urling iron, face powder, 
ters and other things which 
ated the sex of the person 
ipty saddle was intended. 
{l contained a safety razor 
masculine articles. 

y so as to suggest, if he 
on, that he was returning 
ing forth. It was dusk. 
bbey was in deep shadows 
d. He stopped near the 
joor of the Lady Chapel. 
xed, bent and leaning on a 
adby. Marmaduke waited 
uietly until the man turned 
was lost in the dusk. He 
| and, with the heads of 
Emperor stretched affec- 
3 shoulders, he gave a low 
ly from the covert of one 
ittresses of the abbey a 
ved figure came running 
gressed his hand quickly. 
only on an hour,” she said. 
ce will be discovered.”’ 
th,” said Marmaduke. 

ito the saddle on Emperor 
nqueror. 

ugh the town,” he said. 
act attention if we rode as 
once on the road * 
the windows. The towns- 
at their fires. The riders 
: Conqueror and Emperor 
ir long stride. Diana and 
2 wildly happy. Im their 
ere was no fear of the pur- 
a sloop waited to raise all 
ney stepped on her boards 
ll would not see Diana 
das its mistress and mis- 
tinggale. 

ybad face of Sir Leicester 
+ he would be master of 
arf. 

vistols were in the holsters. 
> his side. The road sped 
>» fleet horses were making 
ysuit already was fanciful. 
» fleeing lovers could clasp 
ls. A forest embraced the 
‘nstant they were clear of 
‘swept by, with twinkle- 
‘ouses. Far away dogs 
owl hooted. The boards of 
iderfoot. Astream gurgled 
by saw on each side the 
village and again the open 
mtryside. They rode for 
ish wind sung in their ears. 
pen door of a wayside inn 
pleasant fat host in velvet 
/hite apron came into the 
lerful lintel. Might they 
liduke cried. Indeed they 
‘leasant host was at their 
js. He had a quick eye, 
nee at the graceful figure 
ve of Diana, he knew why 
ibe 

.eross Hounslow Heath,”’ 
07 meet the Masked Horse- 
» fear of him. I would not 


now, but the man and his 
* to me, and he is no foe 
1 or of the poor. His heart 
‘.s gallant, so merely speak 


(:head with the host’s god- 
‘ ossed the Heath there ap- 
ie shadows, materializing 
jements of the night, the 
‘an with pistols leveled. 
Emperor were on their 
pene of their stop. 
1 pleasant host’s warning, 
hot dispute the issue. He 
n friendship. The moon 
the clouds, illuminating 
«and also the sweet face of 
ps were parted in a smile. 
»wed to his horse’s mane 
at described a great are in 


taster and faster, with the 
€’ moment, when at a dark 
sroads misfortune befell. 
shoe. Near by was an inn 
¢and close to it a smithy. 
pd rather than glowed 
windows of the inn. 

Smounted and knocked. 
2, then heavy steps, the 
and bar and the door was 


af 
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opened a foot, revealing a thin hawk-nosed 
man of evil portent. 

“We want a smith,” said Marmaduke. 

“He is abed,”’ said the ugly man. 

“Get him up. We cannot wait.” 

“He will get up for no man till his hour.”’ 

“A gold crown will waken him,” said 
Marmaduke, showing one from a heavy 
purse. 

“Not for more of ’em than you could 
carry.” 

The man was no less surly, but there was 
a new glint in his evil eyes. Marmaduke 
had been indiscreet in disclosing his gold 
crowns. He was indifferent to that. 

“How far to a decent inn?” he asked 
contemptuously. 

“There is none other you could reach 
with a lame horse, but this one is decent.” 

““We must bide the night,’”’ said Marma- 
duke, assisting Diana from the saddle. 
‘“‘Have courage,’ he whispered. 

A dirty, tow-headed boy, heavy with 
sleep, came to take the horses. Marmaduke 
bowed Diana into the inn. Its public room 
had a great stone fireplace whereat a kettle 
steamed. Its rafters were cobwebby and a 
rat scurried into a hole. 

“My lady’s room is here,’ said the vil- 
lainous host, pointing beyond the fireplace. 
“Yours, sir, is above.” 

“T sit up the night,”’ said Marmaduke, 
and laid his pistols and his sword on the 
long oak table. 

The villain blinked. Marmaduke whis- 
tled the air of a little song and looked at the 
priming of his pistols. With a flourish he 
aimed at a candle as if he had only to pull 
the ready trigger to snuff the wick with a 
touch of lead. Diana’s smile was confident 
and she tripped to her room. The host 
bowed low and respectfully. ; 

Late and later into the night Marmaduke 
sat at the long oak table. The wind banged 
a loose shutter. Rats scurried. The candles 
guttered. The fire flickered. Mischief, mur- 
der was on tiptoe about him. Was that a 
ferocious breath in the dark beyond the hall 
door, or a breath of the east wind? Was 
that a stealthy step on the stairs, or had a 
rat run over a loose board? The night was 
grim. 

Drowsiness, natural potion of the long 
ride, pulled down at Marmaduke’s eyelids, 
but he shook himself and did no more than 
half dream, although his caution had this 
vent. He did not hear the door of Diana’s 
room open, but he did feel the sudden pres- 
sure of two small, smooth, firm hands on 
his eyes and he heard a soft gurgling laugh. 

“Mark—why, Mark!” 

The hands and voice were Diana’s, but it 
was Sue who sat down beside him. 

“Why did you come out here, Mark?”’ 
she asked. ‘“‘I’ve been hunting everywhere 
for you, and getting scolded because I 
wasn’t dancing at my own party. And you 
haven’t wished me any happy returns.” 

“T was just thinking,” said Mark. “I 
do wish you happy returns—lots of them.” 

He looked at Sue, trying to find out just 
what had happened to her. Did a mysteri- 
ous thing happen to girls on their seven- 
teenth anniversary, or was it merely the 
pretty party dress, the flush of happiness 
and excitement? He did not know, but 
this was not the Sue who scuffed the toes of 
her shoes, climbed into apple trees and was 
forever yelling ‘‘ Yoo-hoo!”’ 

“You’re a funny boy, Mark,”’ said Sue, 
as Mark in perplexity observed a phenome- 
non he found fascinating; “‘but you’re the 
nicest one I know and I wish you wouldn’t 
run away from me.” 

Mark rediscovered his humiliation and 
he almost made a confession of it, but he 
could not quite. 

“T don’t like parties, Sue,’’ he said. 
can’t go to parties.”’ 

“Not even my parties?”’ 

“Tf it was just you, Sue.” ‘ 

“T was going to ask you to come back 
with me. Don’t you want to?” 

“Oh, I can’t, Sue. Say, let’s go hickory 
nutting tomorrow.” 

“All right. Just you and me?” 

“Yes. We’ll go out Cherry Creek.’’ 

“T think that will be nice,”’ she said. ‘“‘I 
suppose I’ve got to go back or I'll have 
mother hunting for me.” 

“Sue, do you think you could find my 
hat? You know, upstairs.” 

“Sure, I know your hat.” 

“Toss it out the window, will you? And 
don’t let anyone see you doing it.” 

They said good night, as Mark caught the 
hat. 

The next day was Saturday, no school, 
and Mark and Sue clubbed hickory nuts out 
of trees. It was an escape for him. If 
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he had been in town he would have thought 
everyone he saw on the streets was laughing 
at him. Sue got him over the worst day, 


but for weeks he suffered whenever he saw 
_another girl. 


The amazing thing to him was Sue. For 
years she had tagged after him. Asa little 
girl she would have embarrassed him if he 
had not been able to order her about as if 
he were her elder brother. She wanted to 
play ball with him. Once in a while the 
other boys would have allowed her, but 
Mark objected. He wasn’t unkind or 
rough, but he told her no. 

She did not whimper or pout. 
smiled at him and waited her chance to 
chase after a foul ball and throw it in. If 
she were told she could not go fishing she 
would be seen following a half mile behind. 
She was difficult because she was so good- 


natured, and gradually she got a good deal | 
of what she wanted, which was to be where | 


Mark was and play where Mark was play- 
ing. 

She liked to sit by his side and read the 
same book he was reading. People laughed 
at her, but that did not disturb her. 

Mark had been sure that Patricia was 
Diana Manners, and that was why his knees 
were more wabbly when he saw her than 
when he saw any other girl. 


A change more than in appearance was | 


apparent in Sue. Ever since the birthday 
party, when she had been revealed suddenly 
as a filmy radiance, she had moments of re- 


serve with Mark. Without changing her | 


For bringing 


kindly manner, she would be far away from 
him, not at all the persistent Sue who 
candidly wanted to look over his shoulder 
at the same book. 

Whenever Mark felt this he was uneasy, 


as if he were losing something he needed. He | 
would make a conscious effort to regrasp it; | 


but if Sue had put that strange distance 
between them he could not close the gap, and 
he would be uneasy and almost unhappy. 


One evening after dark he was walking | 
home when he saw, some distance ahead, | 


dimly by a street light, a girl. Close behind 
her was a man who lurched and staggered 
on his feet. Mark, walking more rapidly 
than the two ahead of him, drew closer to 
them. The man lurched into the girl and 
she drew aside with an exclamation. He 
seized her by the arm and she cried out. 

Mark ran forward, shouting. The man 
whirled about to meet him. He wasa 
powerful man, drunk, but even more for- 
midable for that, and his face was savage, as 
were his oaths when he saw Mark. Mark’s 
ideas of using his fists were wholly primi- 


at him he swung a blow at the man. 
A faint light had appeared in the east, 
and just as the last candle died in its socket 


the dark shadows of the room in the inn | 


turned gray. Marmaduke pressed Diana’s 
hand and went to the fireplace, to kick the 
charred logs into another flicker of flame. 
The anxious night had not touched the 
bloom on her cheeks. 

‘“The smith will be up soon,” said Mar- 
maduke, ‘‘and then to Dover—and Dover 
to France.” 

He smiled and she smiled. 

There was a light knock and a low cough 
in the hall. The host now appeared in the 
hall door. He was obsequious, after the 
night of foiled villainy, and could only hope 
to whine a gold piece out of Marmaduke’s 
heavy purse for which he had intended to 
cut throats. 

“The smith is at your service, sir,’’ he 
said. “I got him up before dawn, which isa 
brave thing for any man to do. I hope it 
will meet your pleasure.” 

“Have him shoe the horse,’”’ said Mar- 
maduke sternly. 

“And will the lady and yourself have a 
rasher of bacon and some new-laid eggs?”’ 
the cringing rogue continued. 

“Bring them,” said Marmaduke. 

A neat girl with a sad face spread cloths 
on the oak table. The sparks could be seen 
flying from the smithy, and soon the sound 
of the smith’s hammer. The sun was up. 
The finches were singing. Diana and Mar- 
maduke would soon be on the way to Dover. 

There was a knock at the door. Marma- 
duke threw it open. In the doorway stood 
the evil Sir Leicester and behind him a 
score of mounted retainers. 

“Run to earth at last,’’ said Sir Leicester 
with a snarling laugh. 

Marmaduke’s pistols and sword were on 
the long oak table, but without an instant’s 
hesitation he threw himself at the throat of 
the abominable nobleman. He could see 
the wretch’s expression of pain and fury. 
There was an onrush of mounted men. 


She only | 


Weasel—a ferocious little 
beast that kills from sheer 
love of killing—destroys 
chickens. 


er’, .22 caliber repeat- 
ing bolt-action rifle, 23-inch 
round barrel, American 
walnut stock, five-shot de- 
tachable box magazine, 
checked full-curve trigger, 
chambered for .22 long rifle 
cartridge. 
pounds. 


Weight, six 


down pests 


You can bank on a 
Savage .22 repeater 


Man or boy—if you’re a bolt-action fan— 
you'll certainly want the Sporter, the latest 
Savage .22 repeater. A smoother han- 
dling, straighter shooting rifle simply does 
not exist. 

And no wonder—for there’s a new idea 
behind the Sporter: the gilt-edge accu- 


| racy of the finest target rifle built into the 


most up-to-date sporting model. 
And for slide action fans there’s the 


tive, but as he saw the man swinging a blow | sturdy Model “14—just about the easiest 


working trombone you’ll find in many a 
day. The slide handle works swiftly— 
smoothly. No jerks—no jars. 


Strong? You bet it is. Solid breech— 
solid top—no exposed parts. There’s a 
long life and hard service stored up in that 
rifle. 


Bolt-action or slide-action—you can 
bank on a Savage. Just the thing for 
target shooting, or for bringing down 
such marauders as crows, red ¥f 
squirrels, hawks, and other pests. 
An ideal Christmas present for 
man or boy. 


Ask at your dealer’s or 
write direct for catalog de- 
scribing Savage high- 
power rifles; .22 rifles; re- 
peating shotguns; and 
ammunition. Address 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 110 
WticasN. ¥. 


Owners and 
operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms 

Company 


Savage Model 1914 .22 
Repeating Rifle—Every 
feature originally and dis- 
tinctively Savage. Solid 
breech, solid top—no ex- 
posed parts. Sturdy and 
accurate. 
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Business is witnessing the remarkable spectacle of thousands of large and careful buyers 
turning to the simpler and more efficient Sundstrand Adding and Figuring Machine. 


Everywhere you go, its portability—simpler operation for novice or expert—greater 
general usefulness and LOWER PRICE— inspire only words of glowing praise. It has only 
10 keys—all at fingers’ tips. The only adding machine with 10 keys arranged in natural one- 
two-three order. Experienced users say, measured by all known standards, that it is the 
greatest adding machine value in America or Europe today. 


The Standard Oil Company, Eastman Kodak Company, Thos. A. Edison Company and 
many other business leaders use from 15 to 100 Sundstrands each. The “re-orders tell the 
story” of unquestioned preference. Over 50,000 Sundstrands are now in use. 


The Sundstrand today is better in every way than the early models which won world- 
wide fame. Today it offers the added advantage of DIRECT SUBTRACTION. You just 
press the subtraction key, then with one operation, the amount “written” is subtracted and 
appears with printed proof like this, “42769-." Total in machine is reduced by just that 
amount. Nothing to “think” about. No rules to follow. It makes subtracting as simple 
and easy as adding 


Telephone or go to the nearest Sundstrand office and see this New Sundstrand “Marvel 
Model” #20. Learn why thousands of offices are discarding old-time figuring machines for 
this modern and more efficient type. Or write direct to us. Address 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada. 


Interchangeable Carriages, 7 


to 18 inches wide 


Capacity up to 
ten million 


' Mark had crimson pennants. 
_ given up the interchange of commonplaces 
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| Marmaduke sustained a heavy blow and 
| consciousness left him. 


As he came back to life gropingly he was 
aware, in a misty, rosy world, that his head 
was softly pillowed and that tender hands 
were on his brow. It was a moment before 
he could speak. 

“Are you safe?” he asked. 

““Yes,’’ she said. 

He could not open his eyes. 

“Did Sir Leicester escape?’’ he asked, 
after another moment’s pause. 

“A policeman got him. Oh, Mark, you 


| knocked him down and he couldn’t move!”’ 


Mark opened his eyes and he knew what 
he was to know all the rest of his life—that 
Sue was Diana Manners. 


Mark was ten years older. He sat under 
a reading lamp with a table of books at his 
side. He filled a Barnstuble with Tidewater 
Mixture. Barnstuble was the rarest French 


| briar fashioned by the famous English 


house of Barnstuble & Son. Mark imported 
his pipe with considerable meticulous corre- 
spondence with Barnstuble & Son. It gave 
him a seafaring feeling, and besides you 
never knew a pipe until you knew a Barn- 
stuble. 

Tidewater Mixture was the rarest of Vir- 
ginias, to which was added perique, Lata- 
kia and Turkish, according to the formula 
of an old country gentleman possessed by 
Mark. It was known as the Marmaduke 
Variation, the one-time favorite of bucca- 
neers, sea hawks, cavaliers, gentlemen who 
had been beheaded in the Tower, New Eng- 
land ecclesiastical aristocrats who imported 
negroes and rum, and of the Virginia plan- 
tation patricians. 

When Mark smoked he could walk along 
the wharves at Gloucester, ride along the 
bank of the Potomac or saunter in Fleet 
Street or the Strand. 

The pipe he filled was a shell briar re- 
cently obtained from Barnstuble & Son, 
and it was just mellowing and caking. 
Sue was putting Junior to bed—Mark 
Howe, Jr., aged six months. Five minutes 
ago she had stood before Mark, Sr., giving 
him the good-night look at his son—one of 
a dozen. Mark later would tiptoe into the 
room many times for other looks. 

Sue and Junior, in her arms, made a pic- 
ture the like of which was in no gallery, 
whether of Florence or Paris. Mark wished 
he could invite Raphael home to dinner 
and to see this good-night picture. 

When he had lighted his pipe he took up 
a magazine and opened at the pages in- 
dexed as educational: Boys—East. That 
young fellow’s education would be pressing 
on them the first thing they knew. Prep- 
aration for college, healthful environment, 
the beautiful Wataponka Valley, individual 
instruction, military discipline, famous 
Grays, champion football team of the sec- 
tion, preparation for Princeton, Yale, Har- 


vard. 


It was a warm day in late November. 
The sun had a dull red tinge in the haze of 
the afternoon. Sue and Mark sat in Sec- 


| tion A of the Stadium. They had come 


early. Except for an occasional interchange 
of commonplaces, they were silent. Each 
was trying to conceal nervousness from the 
other. 

Crowds trooped within the inclosure and 
section after section filled rapidly. It was 
an inspiration, the crowd itself. One looked 
at it and thoroughly believed in the human 
race. Colors everywhere, crimson and blue— 
colors pulsating with emotions, rippling 


| with smiles, rent with cheers, tossing, sway- 


ing, waving. 
Section A was solid crimson. Sue and 


They had 


and were silent. In the seats next to Sue 
were a pretty girl and a nice-looking boy. 
“Do you think we can win?” the pretty 
girl asked anxiously. 
“To anyone else I’d say sure,” said the 
boy. “I’ve bet a hundred to seventy-five. 


_ That was just bluff and bad betting. I got 


stung into it. We’ve only got one chance. 


| That’s Howe.” 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE: 
with DIRECT SUBTRACTION | 


A quiver of emotion flushed through Sue 
and Mark, and the great walls of faces and 
colors dimmed in their eyes. 


Decem 


i 


“‘He’s the greatest player y 


said the boy. ‘‘He’s the grea 
game ever saw. I saw him jus 
took the team away day befg 
He’s the quietest man on thes 


fellow. A girl scares him t 
watch him play!” 

Mark’s hand searched for 
and clasped it, and thus they s 
hour and a half that titanic 
catapulted, shrieked, groaned 
surged about them. A 
tinctly was the great 
Howe! Howe!” all ab 
exaltation, now in appes 
now almost in despair. 
infrequently—once wh 
sixty-yard run and was 
in a mass of blue. 

They could not stand up y 
ing crimson. They were nur 
ceased. The crimson was as 
blue. Men with bags ran f; 
lines. The players separated 
Someone was stretched on 
Sue’s lips trembled. Her gra 
hand became atight clutch. N 
The prostrate figure arose and| 
with an arm over another play 
The crimson was up again. 

‘““Howe! Howe! Howe!” 

But what avail that great 
nothing against the crimson! 
to play! Ten yards to go 
snapped into position. A q 
northern forest in the heat , 
noon was in the Stadium, A 
flash of shifting players. A \ 


'A mighty impact and a sur 


instant of silence and the erir 
and frantic. Six to six! A 
grouping on the field. The a 
the blue in a frenzy. 

It was Junior who measure: 
from the ball. It was Junior 
then ran and kicked. Betw 
rights, above the bar, went the 
to six! ; 

Sue leaned towards Mark ai 
face in his overcoat. Mark’s 
from overflowing eyes and | 
On the field and in the Ste 
crimson delirium. 

The nice boy by Sue sat dow 
The pretty girl was sobbing 
ment. The nice boy saw Sue’ 

He shouted to Mark, to be 
the uproar, “‘ Has the lady fai 

“No,” said Mark. “She is 

““Oh,”’ said the boy 
pretty girl did an imp 
leaned far over and 
cheek. 

Mark looked out on 
son crowds were partin 
to a forceful wish, and 
limping, was making his 


When Sue came from t 
Mark was puffing at thes 
great clouds floated above him 
zine had fallen to the floor. — 

‘As usual, he went ri 
said. ‘‘He is a splendid baby 

“Tsn’t he!” said Mark, and 
instant. ¥ 

“Patricia’s husband went t 
didn’t he, Sue?”’ he then aske 

““Yes,’’ said Sue. = 

“And your brother wen 
Beatrice’s and Margaret’s hust 
Yale.” 

‘Harry went to Yale, but! 
to Wisconsin.”’ | F 

“Oh, yes, I remember. | 
you'd care if Junior went to E 

“No, of course not,” she sa 
“Sf you'd like it.” a 

“T’ve always thought 
college,” said Mark. “I 
and look at the stars a 

He went out on the 
leaves were falling in the 
on his head. Out of the 
shrubbery came a dark, ¢ 
courteously bowing. 

“He is a great boy,” § 
duke. ‘‘A wonderful bo 
sir.”’ ‘ 
Mark and Sir Marmadi 
on this. 


es 
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REID.MURDOCH & co. 


vonarch Coffee comes CH ICAGO 1853 SALESMEN WANTED 
(in sanitary 1 and 3 We have immediate need for 100 
(containers under 4 more salesmen in New York and 


tis never sold in bulk. 
‘ure of getting genuine 


1 
Atlantic Coast States. Men with 
a Coffee, always look 

{ 
J 

| 

| 


retail grocery experience apply 

at once to our New York House, 

882ThirdAve.,(BushTerminal), 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


NEW YORK 


Monarch Trademark 
name, Reid, Murdoch 
» OM every package. 


| 


ee Quality and Low Price 
make this Americas favorite 
Coffee. December is Monarch 


\ Coffee Month.Ask your Grocer. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established /853 


Clark St. Bridge Terminal ‘Wa Bush Terminal i 
CHICAGO PITTSBURG NEW YORK } 
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Extremely poor, they held life together 
from day to day, owning a hut, almost 
empty, on the outskirts of Kow Kong, the 
village of the Nine Streams, where fisher- 
men dwell. The girl, of her own beauty, was 
adornment enough for their house, and she 
laughed at poverty; but Mr. Chan him- 
self, when he went out to work and left her 
indoors with nothing but her own shadow, 
endured remorse. 

““Sometam he plenty cly. What he doing 
if she no can eat tomollow? Sometam he’s 
heart almos’ bloke-im fo’ her, almos’ bus’. 
He wukking lek a deffil.” 

So Chan carried his nets or his delicate 
plaited scoops of basketware out from Kow 
Kong, its huddle of 
old brick and 
weather - darkened 
stucco, faded rose 
tiles, gray-brown 
masonry blotched 
with age and the 
greenness of creep- 
ing damp. Every- 
one there knew and 
liked him. It was 
part of his destiny 
to have many 
friends, none so 
learned as he, none 
so ill-starved, but 
all as poor. Had 
they been rich and 
great they would 
have delighted to 
honor him. But 
the rich and great, 
being shut up, 
never hear of such 
neighbors or begin 
to play with them 
until the time has 
gone by, so Yi Tao 
says; it is part of 
their destiny. Mr. 
Chan, the scholar 
without advance- 
ment, had what a 
man of science, a 
writer, not long ago 
called the Blessing 
of the New Testa- 
ment. ) laa wl 
weather he trudged 
off, a lean spidery 
bronze figure of 
youth, wearing 
some faded blue 
rug round his loins, 
for hat against rain 
or sun a golden 
shield of oiled paper 
and rattan. He 
walked across flat 
country to one of 
the Nine Streams, 
took passage in a 

‘fishing boat, and 
after slow voyage 
for many miles, 
gained the East 
River, where an old family who eyed every 
man with suspicion but knew Chan for 
one sure if late in payment, allowed him 
to gather spawn, ‘“‘littoo feeze-ekk,’’ from 
their hereditary cove of mud. 

“Not ease to ketchem. Welly few man 
knowing how. Hart to do.”’ 

At the right season and the favorable 
hour he waded craftily in the proper shal- 
lows, plying a net as fine as cheesecloth, 
keeping the mesh flat while he made it glide 
underneath a scum of spawn to be lifted 
from the water unbroken, carrying this 
gluey sheet of lives up the mud bank and 
transferring them to a plane surface of 
wood or wicker skillfully prepared. The 
nature of the preparation is a trade secret. 
If Chan’s fishing prospered, then two or 
three weeks later came the weary trot home 
from the boat landing toward Kow Kong, 
with his perishable catch to be nursed, 
guarded at every sway of his piculan, the 
carrying pole balanced on one shoulder like 
scales of justice. 

“Some day he ketchem not’ing. Some 
day almos’ worse.” 

If so, if he carried back his gear well-nigh 
empty after a fortnight’s absence, the girl 
nevertheless had her welcome for him, with 
bright eyes and laughter and jokes, and 
their evening rice made ready. Even the 
best of catches meant work and care. When 
he brought home plenty of eggs he toiled 
far into the night by the dim glow of his 
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paper lantern, with infinite pains laying out 
the spawn on water and covering it under 
green grass just so thick, just so thin, all 
fingered as tenderly as a game of jack- 
straws, not too much here, not too little 
there. It was back-breaking labor in the 
wet. Next day with sore muscles and red 
eyes Chan returned before dawn to his 
hatchery—a pond that he hired, a checker- 
board of puddles marked off by narrow 
dams, each dam a path as well, patted 
smooth on its top by his bare feet trotting 
back and forth. 

“‘T wonder,” his thought meanwhile con- 
tinually ran—‘‘I wonder how she makes 
our food go so far?” 


Chan Lifted His Fan and Struck Her Lightly Across the Knuckles. 


The puzzle harried him. They came so 
near starvation, yet always had a bite to 
eat, a handful more in the cupboard. How 
did she manage? Whenever he asked, her 
lovely face grew demure, her black slant 
eyes darted mischief. 

“Do not fear,’’ she laughed; “I am 
neither a fox girl nor Miss Lii, the Rat-Wife. 
You have only married a good housekeeper, 
no more.” 

In laughing heartily she made an ador- 
able set of tiny wrinkles curl and chase 
along her nose, playing upward. 

“Oh, sly as many mice!”’ cried Chan, and 
felt younger at the sight of her. 

His question was not answered, however, 
for it often rose in his mind. How could 
their food last always? While freshening 
the water in his checkerboard pools, with 
muddy feet climbing the paddles of his 
treadmill pump, Chan thought and thought. 
No, she could not be a rat wife who 
prowled out to steal for him after dark or 
while he traveled from home. All that he 
believed to be nonsense—a child’s tale from 
the Liao Chai, the Chinese Nights’ Enter- 
tainment. This was a daytime affair of 
cold cash, the greasy round cash with the 
square hole; of how much rice a Mexican 
dollar will buy—how many pounds; and 
of how many ounces go to a meal. Chan 
worked, sweated and pondered. 

“Something bad fights against us. This 
is a miracle contrary to Nature.’ 


Here lay the hatchery pond, brown on 
the mud, blue under the reflected sky, with 
rent to be paid for all; off by the East River 
there was rent to be paid for the cove 
whence the spawn came; sometimes it did 
not come, or when it did, failed to live and 
grow in this costly, ever-to-be-paddled 
water. Money flew before alighting, yet he 
had food in his house. But yet again, his 
wife grew thin, pale, the oval of her face too 
sharp, refined like the face of a spirit. It 
was not right. 

“What is not right? We are happy. 
Why does my blossom fade?” 

Something evil fought against him. Chan 
did not lose courage, but carefully tended 


“Open Your Hand !”’ 


the eggs, watching every change in them till 
the great change, till their surface, like 
swollen grains of rice, melted away, crum- 
bled, became a helter-skelter of black 
sparks that wriggled and flew asunder for 
dear life while the fish were born. 

Meantime every day he pumped his 
treadmill. When the sparks, the living 
midges, had grown each as long as a finger 
joint he caught them again with another 
kind of net, sorted them, handful after 
handful of baby fish, and divided them by 
families to be reared apart. Many died. If 
the rest became longer than his. thumb 
Chan took them to market. The pole bent 
over his shoulder like a bow, sagging with 
the weight of terra-cotta jars, one before, 
one behind, that splashed water through 
their broad mouths of netted rattan as 
through a:cane-bottom chair. 

“He not know how sell ’em. He too 
genilman.”’ 

To be a gentleman—that, if it is possible, 
was Chan’s failing. Every peddler of young 
fish knows that when you dip them from 
the jar you must dip out five at a time and 
count aloud by fives; but that a sleight of 
hand will make four, or even three, silvery 
flipping bodies cheat the eye as your scoop 
tosses them into the buyer’s pond. Once 
there, the fish are his to count if he can. 
This handling is Lesson 1 of the Salesman’s 
Primer, the first trickin the trade. A gentle- 
man and a scholar, Chan could not learn it. 


to sell these?”’ 
The man stared at a figure of 

bowed between two slopping jar 
“Those? Here?” The stranger 

“Tt cannot be done, for here a] 
“Then I am lost,’ quoth Chay 
His chance friend—the cook g 

of a street kitchen—was a goo 

fellow, who took pity on his des} 

“e 


men live 
thither ar 


Outside t 
was not 
flat green 
cloudless 
and an 
trill fro 
frogs, like 
ing of do 
and test 
the bar 
fairyland 
the reed 
was los 
Then he 
away, on 
haze of hi 
thread 
toward th 
day he p 
reach this 
smoke, foi 
blessed he 
the kind ¢ 
dom. It 
day, very 
dusk, as h 
the smok 
a glow, af 
led him vu 
till he cai 
men who 
side its 
They we 
wild, bl 
fellows, 
burners, 
no mone 
going ho 
hill in t 
stubbed 
broke bot 
spilled his 
die all a 
rocky path. A Nine Streams m 
can hardly tell this anecdote f 
ing. | 
In time Chan learned his way a 
had his own circuit as a peddler. 
honest, he was no fool. A wid 
villages came to know him, at 
humorous character, then as a pl 
who drove bargains with moder 
sold healthy young fry. 
“He is a man of books,” peopl 
dulgently. ‘‘He will never 
He had grown so far from 
sole ornament of his house 
and frail that he could not 
smile. At last one day, 
down to their evening rice, © 
altogether and refused to eat. 
strong, hungry; he saw both! 
full, as always, and heard 2 
voice telling him some tril 
with chopsticks idle in his he 
answered nor looked up. She¥ 
a spirit. " 
He stared at the food. Bot 
ing; that was impossible, 
much rice he had bought, 4 
should have been eaten thr 
had gained no money since. 
‘““Why do you not eat?”’s 
Chan continued to stare ae 
thought and thought. Anew: 
mingled in his grief. It ha 
(Continued on Pag 
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The pleas- 

ing, appealing aroma of piping hot Van 
‘Camp’s Pork and Beans invites your appetite and 
promises good things to come. 


| AKED Beans for supper tonight: 


‘When the children come home 

from school— when the grown-ups 
-come home from work—cold and 
_ hungry—this appetizing, wholesome 
_ food satisfies their craving for some- 
_ thing substantial and sustaining. 


All the delicious flavor of old- 
‘fashioned, home-baked beans 


"Something G0 


be 4 


ap’s P F pebcans with 
1 4 Rarebit : 


od for Every Meal ; 


Yan Gmp . 


Sandwich 


blends with a rare tomato sauce of 
appetite-provoking tang and zest in 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


You never tasted such Pork and 
Beans! 


If you prefer them plain — Van 
Camp’s Pork and Beans are pre- 
pared without the Tomato Sauce. 


A Hostess Book You'll Want 


Let our new book ‘‘What to Serve 
and How to Serve It’? help you 
plan meals, chafing dish suppers, 
and suggest new and interesting 
dishes. Just send us your dealer’s 
name, and enclose 10c to cover 
postage and packing, and we will 
gladly mail the book. Edition 
limited. Address Domestic 

Science Kitchens, Van 
Camp’s, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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Evaporated 


MILK 


like Van Camp’s 
Evaporated Milk on 
cereals. 


Mothers do, too, so 
they use it in cooking 
and baking as well. 

It makes wonderful 
puddings, pastries and 
cakes, creamy cocoa, 
toothsome, home- 
made candies. 

Van Camp’s is pure 
whole milk — cream 
and all — evaporated 
to twice its original 
butter fat content and 
food value. 

It’s as safe, convenient 
and economical to use 
as it is pure and whole- 
some. 

Wise mothers always 
keep a supply of Van 
Camp’s Milk on their 
pantry shelves. 
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Are you going to build or 
to make some other 
investment— 


Talk things over with your banker 


i 

plant. He talks things over 
with his banker. Another doesn’t 
and possibly gets into trouble. 


Perhaps the banker points out that 
a certain part of town that his client 
has not considered is situated more 
in the path of the city’s growth. 

Or perhaps he advises a postpone- 
ment until times are more propitious 
or there is a bigger surplus capital as 
a margin of safety—and so he safe- 
guards his customer’s interests. 

There are so many things that a 
banker is in a position to know that it 
is easy to understand why so many 
sound business men and women go 
to him for advice in advance of their 
actions. 

Thisis right in linewith theremark- 
able advance our country is making 
in sound business and sound banking. 

Your local banker is glad to assist 
those who have the foresight to seek 
his cooperation. 

Not the least of his services is his 
ability to execute your personal 


and commercial banking business 
in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 


| door cast a dim glow upon her. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
habit to talk during meals and eat nothing 
until he was gone back to work. Why, 
then 

“T am ill,”’ he growled, and jumped up. 
“‘T must breathe air.” 

Rushing outdoors, he went noisily away 
as though to the pool, then halted, watched 
the house, listened, and crept back like a 
thief. In a corner of their crazy old hut he 
knew there was a chink. To this he drew 
near, crouched, and put one eye. 

The reflection of sunset through the open 
Chan was 


| prepared to see her get on foot, carry off her 


bowl and hide it. She did nothing of the 


_ kind, but sat weeping quietly, and from 


time to time, with a feeble tired hand lift- 


_ ing a few grains of rice to her mouth. 


| and ran. 


| a shallow saucer. 


““Ah!”” Suddenly Chan guessed. He fell 

back as if a spear darted through the chink, 
“Oh; fool! 

Into the house he came storming. She 
looked up, and leaned away, frightened. 
Chan, who had carried his chopsticks all 
this while without knowing he held them, 
bent down and plunged their ends into her 
bowl. The little black rods brought up 
with a click, in rice not deeper than his 
finger nail. 

Chan dropped them, turned her bowl 
upside down and lifted. Out fell clattering 
Her poor miracle had a 


| false bottom, and the bowl itself was empty. 


“Beloved!” said Chan. 

Their eyes met. They could not speak 
another word. 

That night before dark he left the village 
to try fortune again, taking his hardwood 
yoke and pair of jars, with the last few 
dozen fish. He might sell them and buy a 
little more food. There was nothing left in 
the house to pawn. 

“You go out after money, hart to ket- 
chem,’’ runs a maxim of Yi Tao’s. ‘‘ Money 
come fin’ you sitting down in chair, some- 
tam welly ease.” 

Chan caught none. He lugged his jars 
day after day from one market to the next, 
counted a week slipping by, ate scraps given 
in charity, and reached a town where nine 
days ago he had sold the best and most 
promising lot ever hatched. Their buyer 
hailed him in the street. 

“Come here.” 

Chan followed the man home like a 
sleepwalker, and saw him point down at his 
rae a muddy fallow corner in the rice 
fields. 


“Look,” said the man. ‘‘Gone. See 
their white bellies uppermost. They all 
died.”’ 


According to peddler’s rule Chan always 
guaranteed his fish to live ten days. 

“Tt is fate,’’ he answered, peering at the 
muddy water. ‘‘You speak true. Exactly. 
I have just enough here to make good.”’ 

He emptied his jars into the pond, letting 
the buyer count, and turned away with a 
laugh and a stagger. He went home fasting, 
while wet gravel cut through his ragged 
shoes, and the yoke galled his neck. A 
waning moon hung over him, behind, like a 
curse, when he came to her door. 

“She had better go on sleeping,’ he 
thought. ‘“‘I will not knock till tomorrow.”’ 

Laying his pole and crockery against the 
wall of the house, he sat down to rest; but 
as he leaned back on it the door would not 
let him remain there, and swung heavily in. 

“She has not barred it?” 

Chan rose and entered. Sickly moon- 
light painted a ghost of his thin legs on the 
floor. Hestopped them, waiting, frightened. 

“Tt is only Chan,” he called. ‘I have 


| come home.”’ 


Nothing breathed in the dark, or came 
near the green wedge of moonshine. If 
awake she would have jumped up and 
spoken, laughing. She did not, and the air 
of the room told his nostrils that here was 
death. 

“‘T have come home!” 

Loud voice would not help. Chan went 
shuffling to the place where they kept a 
tumbler of oil and a wick, which he lighted, 
praying as well as he could remember to do 
by heart. The wick burned blue, crackled, 
and with its point of flame cast a shudder- 
ing glow that by and by swam steady, like 
a little votive lamp on an altar. He turned. 

In one corner of the room she lay dead. 
She had been there for some days, alone, so 
that Chan, as soon as he could move, drew 
a cloth over her eyes and face. 

When he was able to see or think, Chan 
did all he knew how to do in her honor. For 


| lack of a costly tomb or any memorial, he 


| got out his old writing brush and cake of 
| dried ink with a hole worn through it. 


on 


In the palm of her left har, 
all his forgotten skill, he wr; 


“The Happiness of Chan | 


Upon this he shut her 
Whether it was the same zl 
day, he did not afterward ;, 
moon, darkness, candle shin, 
all black now. 

Later a man sat with him 
boo while the heat of sunset { 
dusk, the evening breeze cg 
winked like fireflies throug 
whisper and sway of pointed 

“For we were sorry,” ( 
stranger, ‘‘that we did not k 

“Thank you,” said Chan 
patient, sir, to listen so kind 
She was buried yesterday, ]} 
I been talking?” 

The man stared. It was 
talked all the while, withoy 
reply, without yes or no, sh 
head from this companion 
cousin of Chan’s, he had come 
more than a fortnight ago, 

“T will return,” said he, a 

“You are kind.” 

“Will you then go where » 
go, and try?” 

“T will go anywhere, sir, 
matter at all.” 

The cousin wondered, left 
graven image, under the ban 
ried home an ill report. Th 
family, calling the elders int 
urged and by their vote earri 
that Chan Man Nen, the unlu 
given a fund from the tribal 
up to take, if he could, his m 
He could not. The cousin, : 
young merchant, said so in} 

“Too late now. The man 
our offer. He is worn out 
His head has grown old.” 

Fortune, says Yi Tao, if s 
the track, will ‘come whethe 
cially to a man who does not 
does not care. This, like our 
verb that heaven sends ches 
who have no teeth, may be 
But what next happened is y 

The head of the clan, a ve 
in a claret-colored robe, hea 
ger’s report without blinking 
a blackwood chair against th 
resting prominent on a stoo 
he smoothed his gray granc 
tache, and remarked: “To be: 
erly a man’s heart must be 
therefore stands. It is not : 
ment, and it may bring honor t 

Up for his master’s degre 
not like a person alive, but as 
of paper, a sending, goes whe 
magician to perform dreams. 
or stay at a breath. Noth 
Locked in a cubby-hole for t 
three nights, he painted long ¢ 
brush and cared no more for | 
ory supplied than a dictionar 
knowledge. Again he sat in 
once more—nine days and ni 
examination—painting delic 
light, and toward the end sr 
here alone with a lamp the mc 
hand and the words growing 
to resemble a talk with her, 
game. Jokes popping up, all 
quick spirit might have ¢ 
them boldly or twined them 
among the characters of a 
solemn history. 4 

He came out at the top 0 
first, above all other candida 

Then as if the tide of his 
flood, began a stream of people 
most unknown, bringing felic 
siring a favor. One among 
gross fat man, waited to have 
privacy. He carried a bag whi 
on the floor, sighing with hw 

“Sir, I have come to pay 
he laughed, ‘‘and my debts.” 

Chan replied to him as te 
but could not remember this 
its grand silk robes. The fell 
man, his nickname Chubby | 
loose liver, much too fond of 1 
forts, a tremendous, hair-rais 
one who during famine placet 
gruel in the streets, bought: 
sale and let the poor have it 
he had paid. He gambled. 
from a fight between crickets 
of rainfall in a shower. 

“T bet on you,” he chuck! 
did not fail me. Here 1s 
our luck even.” ; 

(Continued on Pag 
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Astonishingly 
yto Vacuum clean 
he Wireless way 


'n the largest office 
\ouilding in St. Louis, 
Mo., the Railway 
Exchange Building, 
42 Vacuettes are 
‘used for the nightly 
cleaning of all rugs 
and carpets in the 
building’s many 
offices. 


BOOK ON 
OFRUGS 
s new book on the 
eservation of rugs. 
to your rugs 


rl to remove all 
- Stains. 
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Thousands of women will be made happy this Christmas 
with a Vacuette, the wire-less vacuum cleaner 


HIS modern vacuum cleaner 

automatically creates its own 

suction. It requires no electric- 
ity! It glides along over carpets and 
rugs so freely, so easily, that daily 
vacuum cleaning seems no effort 
at all. 


Of course the Vacuette is simple to 


use—it’s always ready and can be 
taken from room to room without 
making or changing electrical con- 
nections. 


Used for Daily Cleanings 


Simply gliding the Vacuette over 
your rugs creates the suction—a ball- 
bearinged worm gear drives the re- 
volving fan. 

The Vacuette is surprisingly light, it 
only weighs seven and one half 
pounds—women find this automatic 
cleaner so easy to use it quickly be- 


comes a daily habit. In count- 
less thousands of homes the 
Vacuette has ended dusty 
surface-sweeping and elimi- 
nated the tedious once-a- 
week cleaning. 


How the Vacuette 
saves rugs 


Much of the daily accumula- 
tion of dust and dirt settles 


© S. & F. Co., 1923 


down into the nap of your rugs. It is 
this hidden dirt that ruins rugs by 
cutting the fine nap. 


Daily surface sweeping does not re- 
move this buried grit. 
With the Vacuette your 
rugs are thoroughly 
suction cleaned each 
day—it’s just as easy as 
using a carpet sweeper. 


Rug manufacturers 
recommend it 


The Vacuette method 
combines the gentle 
surface sweeping of a 
revolving bristle brush 
with the deep cleaning 
action of powerful air 
suction. 


Both because of its con- 
venience and because of its thorough 
rug cleaning service many of the best 
known rug manufacturers are 
recommending that women use the 
Vacuette for the daily cleaning of 
their treasured floor coverings. 


A Vacuette for Mother’s Christmas 


What would make a more lasting, 
more useful, more appreciated gift for 


Mother’s Christmas than a Vacuette? 
It will help so much to lessen the 
burden of each day’s housework. 


With all its advantages—its ease of 
use and its conven- 
ience, the Vacuette costs 
only about half what 
you would expect to 


pay. 
Free Demonstration 


A demonstration in 
your own home will 
not obligate you in any 
way. Look in the 
phone book for Vacu- 
ette or—if there is no 
branch in your city— 
write us for the address 
of our nearest repre- 
sentative. 


When you see how 
easily the Vacuette cleans, how much 
simpler it is to handle, you will under- 
stand why women everywhere are 
enthusiastic about this new cleaning 
method. 


THE SCOTT & FETZER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Largest manufacturers of Automatic Vacuum 
Cleaners in the World 
Also manufactured in Canada by 
Vacuettes, Ltd., Miller Bldg., 48 York Street, Toronto 


*% Approved by Good Housekeeping and Modern Triscilla or 


non electric VACUUM CLEANER 
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Tuska Popular 
No. 225 


3-bulb Regenera- 
tive Receiving 
Set. Piano finish 
mahogany cabi- 
net. Amplifier 
switch. Concealed 
binding posts. 
Armstrong cir- 
cuit, licensed 
under Patent No. 
1,113,149. Price 
$75, without bulbs, 
batteries or loud 
speaker. 

Ask for special 
circular No. 21-C, 
describing this set. 


our entertainers are ready 


INGERS, bands, or- 

chestras, speakers, or- 
ganists, humorists—an 
unlimited host of perform- 
ers are yours to command 
when you own a Tuska 
Radio. A simple adjust- 
ment of dials, and you can 
choose between them. 
Dozens of programs are 
in thes aim. Byour Luska 
will bring in whichever 
entertainer pleases you 
best and shut out all oth- 
ers. 


Tuska owners are not 
obliged to tinker inces- 
santly and add devices to 
correct construction faults. 
Their pleasure is unmarred 
by troubles. Every Tuska 
set is finished with ex- 
acting care by painstaking 
New England workmen— 
the best that live. Then it 
is examined and tested on 


distant signals by inspec- 
tors who are keenly crit- 
ical. Both manufacturing 
and testing are under the 
personal direction of C. D. 
Tuska, a pioneer radio en- 
gineer. 


For a dozen years be- 
fore general radio broad- 
casting began, Tuska- 
made instruments were 
famous among radio ex- 
perimenters for skillful 
design, superb workman- 
ship and high efficiency. 
In the past two years, the 
demand for Tuska Radio 
has grown enormously. 
Each set in this increased 
production of to-day is as 
perfectly built as the fin- 
est Tuska instrument ever 
made—and yet, the prices 
are remarkably moderate 
for high-grade radio re- 
celvers. 


Ask any first-class radio store to show you one of 
the models of Tuska Radio, priced $35 upward. 


HE CDsLUSKA COs Hartford, Conn. 


Ogden, Utah, receives Troy, N. Y. 


“In one evening, using Tuska 225 
with one amplifier only, I received 19 
stations, including San Francisco; 
Calgary, Alberta; and Troy, N. Y. 
Conditions were not abnormal, and the 
same stations were received again last 
night. 

W. D. GARNER.” 


TUSKG 


Picks up Davenport the first time 
he tunes. 


“T never had my hands on a set until 
my Tuska came Saturday. First eve- 
ning, I tuned in Pittsburgh, New York, 
Richmond, Ind., and Davenport, Iowa. 
It certainly was great. 

WM. PARSONS, 
Salisbury, Conn.” 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

Lifting his bag he emptied on the table a 
clump of silver ingots. 

“We do not know each other,’’ Chan 
protested. 

“All men of wit are friends,’’ puffed the 
notorious Little Plum. ‘I have heard you 
talk, cracking jokes with the heartache, 
holding your own in a bad market. The bet 
was therefore no risk.” 

He waddled from the room, leaving more 
than a hundred ounces of good sycee be- 
hind, and a dazed man who did not want 
them. 


Once turned, the tide came in, rising’ 


week by week, month by month. Chan 
took another first with his doctor’s degree. 
Fifteen years passed, while fortune walked 
humbly after him, courting him with gifts 
which he never looked round for. He pros- 
pered, won friends everywhere, might have 
been wealthy but for his extravagance in 
giving away, and even refused to be an 
academician of the Han-lin. 

Thus, when about thirty-five years old, 
famous and powerful, he happened to be 
the chief examiner at Nanking. The second 
period of three days and three nights had 
closed, and a multitude of pale worn young- 
sters gone scuffing wearily out from the 


| stone-flagged courtyard to take recess. 


Chan watched them go. He smiled, for the 
procession of youth, with slim backs bent 
under their long gowns, and queues lan- 
guidly swaying, made him pity the ambition 
of men. He thought he understood how 
life in this world is repeated, over and over. 
He did not know. 

The day had been hot. When the crowd 
was gone, and evening began to cool the 
city, Chan prepared for work; but finding 
that he should need paper, new brushes and 
ink, he, too, went forth from the courtyard. 
It was a pleasant hour. He strolled, enjoy- 
ing, for want of company, the talk and 
movement of traffickers up or down one 
street after another. 

He had walked a long way roundabout, 
meditated, forgotten the errand, and pass- 
ing among his fellows like a kindly ghost, 
wandered all through Nanking till checked 
by the city wall. Here an alley squeezed 
itself like a cat along the old masonry, in 
gloom, overhung by lattice awnings of oiled 
paper. The shops, little and obscure, had 
not yet lighted their lanterns. 

“‘T have gone astray,’ thought Chan with 
amusement, for he was always going so. “‘I 
came out to buy something.”’ 

Just ahead in the dusk, on his left hand, 
a door glimmered. Chan felt his way 
toward it. 

“Ah! This will do as well as a better.” 

By the dim light it was the door of a 
stationer’s, a narrow shop elbowed and 
pinched by poverty. Chan stumbled in. 

A weak lamp, burning low, reddened the 
room and made things tremble—half seen, 
a few plain wares neatly in order, watched 
by a young girl standing behind a table. 

Chan greeted her. 

The girl smiled, but did not speak. 

“T wish to buy paper,” he said, ‘‘and 
brushes and ink, if you please.” 

Gliding quickly without a word, she col- 
lected and brought him what he wanted. 
Perhaps it was a trick of the lamp, but her 
motion, her slant downcast look, a gleam as 
if roguery played under her shyness, made 
Chan’s heart leap; for though he had never 
before seen this young beauty, he remem- 
bered even her finger tips resting on the 
parcel, and was frightened by something 
long ago. 

“How much?” he asked. 

The girl shook her head, and made a sign 
to tell him that she could not answer, being 
dumb. 

“Ah,” said he, “that is great pity.” 


He bowed, and turned to go 
purchase. Memory haunted 
which he had found by chance 
not bear it. 

“T wish you good evening,” 

As he turned, the girl ran q 
darkness at the back of the sh 

“Father!’’ she cried aloud. 
gentleman to see you!” 

A chair overturned, crashing 

““What?”’ shouted a man’s y( 
called? You?” 

From some inner room “the 
headlong—a_ sober merchant, 
alarm, thrown into consternati 
shop were on fire. 

“You called? What is the 
dumb speak?” 

He ran forward past her, bat 

“What have you done to 

Chan, with all the dignity of 
examiner, drew the strings of 
open. He was not one to be h; 
rudely. 

“T have done nothing, sir, | 
how much these goods are wort 

The merchant remained g 
named his price and took his m 
figure in a vision. 

“Your pardon, sir,’’ hes 
you have—my daughter was h 
In all the fifteen years of her | 
never spoken, till now.’ 

The three gazed on one abot! 
felt his knees quake. 

“It is plain,” said her father, 
possess the gift of healing.” 

“IT? No,” replied Chan hoa 
your daughter has been healed 
was by chance. I have no gift.’ 

“Who can tell? Try it,” 
man, “Try it again, sir. 
turned, and seizing his daught 
wrist, drew her left hand forwarc 
lamp. 

“See. That hand is tight sh 
since her birth, never, has it be 
open. Heal that also. Who knot 
power?” 

Chan looked in silence at the ¢ 
with its finger nails in a row, like 
jade ovals, pressed to the ball of t 

“Who knows?” 

At first he could not utter a sy! 
throat was dry and aching, his] 
mered so that he shook. | 

“Oh, sir, put forth again, in} 

Chan lifted his fan and struck 
across the knuckles. 

“‘Open your hand!” 

The girl glanced at him and la 
adorable set of tiny wrinkles ¢ 
chased along nek nose, playing 
Her hand opened. 

The rosy palm of it had al 
faint, intricate, like write cha 
most rubbed out: 


“The Happiness of Chan Mo 


Yi Tao shut his own hand, lau 
scuffing across the floor, remoyet 
to the back of the stove and ¢ 
iron lid over the fire hole. It w 
put the kitchen to bed. 

“Do you believe that, Tao! 

The question expected the ‘i 
ayes tosay.” Instead, camean 

Swallowing his powdered 
drove the dose home withag 
wort tea. He drank from 
ered the brown pot, wiped h 
back of one fist, and blew 
sigh. : a 

“Shu. Happin not long ‘g0 
farminy they know him, that ma 
botty know him. He happi 
One hunder’ sissty year, maybe. 
day.” ; 
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Ain Old Square Rigger, the Danish Koebenhavn, in Hawaiian Wa 


WILD fl 


che first time in a shrinking, re- 
as attracting public attention. 
is intense satisfaction in the 
.e saw reflected in the eyes of 


way the following day. 

it was easy sailing. Mr. 
HIlen in love with his job. In- 
: ability blossomed forth, and 
je art of wilding with meticu- 
e practiced assiduously new 
\eps, and shrieks which were 
yodeurdling than those which 
by the pointed prod of his 
2end of the week Mr. Johnny 
ied unanimously that Asia 
fair to become one of the 
en in captivity. 

sinner of achievement mem- 
! 


'anner grew faint. It seemed 
iad always wilded, and some- 
thought of Mr. Tanner was 
ho make Mr. Salmon cower in 
/;he was unafraid of Alley, but 
emphis and a menace face to 
ent things, and in the glory 
ment Mr. Salmon was fairly 
o let the future take care of 


d on to Columbia, Tennessee, 
‘ere to Decatur, Alabama. 
they went to Gadsden and 


{Anniston and thence to Rome, 
t Rome there was a glorious 
‘mta, where the wild man 
ildest and frothed at the 
annibal desire to masticate a 
41 customers. Saturday night 
1 Atlanta and early Sunday 
juined for Birmingham. Asia 
| up in his seat and meditated 


ags concerning Mr. Tanner 
‘act than they had been. He 
Jeeting with the ex-wild man 
rable bodily evil to himself, 
yas not so tangible as it had 
i,day. For seven weeks now 
tnad failed to appear in his 
ings; the wild-man job had 
tus. Mr. Salmon thought of 
¢seldom, and then rather in- 
st as he would think of small- 
hheria or an operation for 
;cne of the manifold ills to 
Jaaturally heir, but not neces- 
I 
virrived in Birmingham late 
jand immediately commenced 
{> show grounds. Heavy-eyed 
ishoulders and strained mus- 
sk of building the midway. 
strolled importantly up and 
| oughfare, gazing disdainfully 
\ earned a living by the sweat 
he felt for them the fine dis- 
. oe actor for the stage- 


xd upon a different plane; it 
m to soil his hands with me- 
ks paid dimes merely to gaze 


) in that night at Bud Pea- 
ae Lunch Room & Billiard 
d»riferous but highly enticing 
1 on Eighteenth Street. The 
2re decorously covered, but 
lmeat sizzled on the skewers 
1 of steaming coffee assailed 
13 nostrils. 

jace Mr. Salmon met several 
‘mmingham’s Darktown: Flo- 
) the foremost fashion plate; 
re, the dour and uncommuni- 
or a lottery house; Dr. Bru- 
she genial and strong-armed 
t host of others. Beyond in- 
that he was a carnival per- 
id not disclose the nature of 


: 


three theaters on Eighteenth 
‘tide, tree-lined, paved thor- 
renue F leading to the negro 
Urille. 

2!” enthused Mr. Salmon. 
~ actor I’d sholy like to live 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Opening day was a gala event. Mr. Jazz 
discovered early that the colored popula- 
tion of Birmingham was unusually blessed 
with money and that it had been educated 
to liberal spending. He experienced one of 
the best first days in months, and that, 
coupled with a forecast of fair weather 
throughout the week, sent a lilt of joy to his 
avaricious heart. 

Never before had Asia Salmon risen to 
such heights of dramatic achievement. His 
screams of mortal agony rent the air above 
the fanfare of jazz bands and the bellicose 
bellowings of ballyhoos; he strained at his 
chains and foamed fearfully in the effort 
gastronomically to absorb some of his 
visitors; heleaped and twisted and squirmed 
and altogether made of himself one of the 
big midway features. 

He slept deeply and peacefully that 
night, but was up early the following morn- 
ing. His first thought on arising was that 
he was unduly tired. The labors of the pre- 
vious day had been strenuous, but some- 
how he was unable to shake the feeling of 
discomfort with which he arose from his 
couch. The clear morning air seemed preg- 
nant with unpleasant possibility, surcharged 
with menace. Asia shook his head and told 
himself that he was blue, but the premoni- 
tion persisted. It was not at all pleasant, 
nor was it accountable. 

Breakfast seemed a pallid and tasteless 
thing. The morning brought little relief. 
He wasn’t ill, but he most decidedly had 
ae pep. He found himself shaking his 

ea 


ain't nachel,” he told himself. “I 
feel just ezac’ly as if an accident was gwine 
come rollin’ along an’ happen to me. It’s 


, 99 


plumb embarrassin’. 


Noon—and no accident had yet put in | 
appearance. Shortly thereafter the crowd | 
started drifting to the midway. Asia retired | 


to the privacy of his tent and commenced 
the labor of making up. He worked slowly 


and uncomfortably. Instinct warned him | 


of danger. One of the employes poked his 
head in at the flap and urged haste; Asia 
gave him an irritable answer: 
“Leave me be. Ise hasting all I can.” 
Eventually he went to his post of duty, 
but this afternoon his savagery was far 


from satisfying; for the first time in his | 


professional career the spectators were 
skeptical. 

“Don’t b’lieve tha’s a regalar wil’ man 
a-tall.” 

“Huh! If he’s-wil’, Ise furious!”’ 


Nor was Asia’s premonition of disaster | 


entirely unfounded, for at that moment a 
train was pulling under the enormous shed 
of the terminal station, and foremost in the 
line of passengers emerging from the Jim 
Crow car was a large, bulky, heavily mus- 
cled negro gentleman who until quite re- 
cently had been in the wild-man profession. 

Alley Tanner’s chase had been long and 
tiresome—and unremitting. It was not 
easy to trail a colored carnival, and it was 
quite by accident that he learned of its one- 
week stand in Birmingham. Whereupon he 
moved east from Amory, Mississippi, where 
he had been temporarily domiciled. 


He carried with him a paper suitcase and | 
a menacing expression. He traversed Fifth | 


Avenue with long, space-eating strides. 


His jaw wasset ata grim angleand thoughts | 


of mayhem and annihilation seethed within 
his soul. 

Mr. Tanner strongly suspected that he 
had been done dirt, and the primitive soul 
of him cried aloud for vengeance. Instinct 
carried him to Bud Peaglar’s place—foun- 
tainhead and clearing house for the news 
and gossip of Darktown. From that slab- 
sided gentleman he learned the location of 
the Johnny Jazz Greater Carnival Exposi- 
tion Shows, and half a minute later he was 
en route to the scene of action. 

Silhouetted against the fiery setting sun 
gleamed the canvas tops of the carnival 
tents. The rickety Ferris wheel reached 
gauntly into the evening breeze. Lights 
appeared on the midway, flaring dully in 
the gloaming. About the carnival hovered 
an atmosphere of financial well-being. 

But sight of the merriment merely deep- 
ened the vengeful frown which creased the 
forehead of the former wild man. He swung 
past the hot-dog stand which was calcu- 
lated to lure the appetites of the newcomers, 
and made his way directly toward the tent 
which served as executive offices for Mr. 
Jazz and his staff. From the other end of 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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INSERT THE 
INK CARTRIDGE 


It loads 
like a 
The modern 


filling 
method 


The John Hancock 
is a pen complete in 
itself, filled with its own 
special ink in cartridges 
that you can carry any- 
where. 

It loads like a gun. 
You simply slip a car- 
tridge into the barrel, 
turn it once, and go on 
writing. 


John Hancock 
Pen, standard 
model with 3 
ink cartridges 
and cartridge 
traveling case. 


The Cartridge Does It 


There’s about a month’s supply of pure fresh 
ink in every John Hancock cartridge. 

The cartridge gives the John Hancock more 
ink capacity in proportion to its size than any 
other pen. It makes the John Hancock the 
cleanest, smoothest writing instrument you 


ever saw. 
At your dealer’s 


A package of 3 
refill cartridges 


Stop in at a pen store and try a John Hancock in 
—3 months’ 


whatever size and style you prefer. The beautiful supply. 
new colored models in coral pink, lapis lazuli, jade 25c 
green and marbled gray are especially attractive 

for Christmas giving. If you don’t find a John Look for 


the Jade Ring 


Hancock dealer, send us the attached coupon. 
on every pen 


Va OheStent Levant. 
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CARTRIDGE PEN 


POLLOCK PEN COMPANY, BOSTON, U.S.A. $ oo 
7 


Enclosed find $5.00 for a John Hancock Cartridge Pen and three ink cartridges. 
If at the end of one week’s use it is not better than any fountain pen I have ever 
used, I will return the pen and you will refund me $5.00. I tried to get a John 
Hancock pen at— 


Name of store 2 2: fae 


Address : = 

My name : i 

Street. RON yao eS - 
State. POLLOCK PEN CO., 38 Fairfield St., Boston, U. S.A. 
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HERE are few gifts that convey in themselves 
as much of the spirit of deep sincerity as does 
a good watch. 


Chosen thoughtfully to fulfill the need of some 
dear friend, it can become the perfect and lasting ex 
pression of your regard. | 


Let it be, first of all, a timekeeper of unquestioned | 
performance. And then, so that it may impart a full 
measure of pride to its owner, let it be dressed irre 
proachably in a case of Wadsworth artistry. ) 
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The quality of the case is the stamp of the whole 
watch. For the finest movement, if cloaked ina poorly 
fitting case of doubtful taste, instantly becomes an 
undervalued gift, a subject of regret. 


TLL 


Below are pictured some of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of fine case-making ever produced. Strong, 
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actly fitting, they offer the highest possible protec- 
on to the watch movement. And each is from the 
inds of the Wadsworth artists. 


| For more than thirty years Wadsworth Cases have 
fessed and protected the movements of leading 
atch manufacturers and importers. Many of the 
\ost popular designs with which you are acquainted 
e Wadsworth creations. 
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When you buy a watch, select a movement that 
our jeweler will recommend, and insist that it be 
vessed in a Wadsworth Case. The Wadsworth name 
‘your assurance not only of correct design but of 
e finest material and workmanship. 
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HE WapswortH WatcH Case ComPpANy 
Dayton, Ky., Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 
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Electrify Her Sewing-Machine 
for Chrisi 


TARTLING! Nothing less. 
One motion of the hand places 
the Hamittron Beach Home Moror 
next to the hand wheel. Forever after, 
the old foot-power sewing machine is 
an effortless, self-operating electric. 
You can give nomore pleasing pres- 
ent for Christmas. This amazingly 
simple motor takes the weary foot 
pedaling and back-ache out of sewing. 
Even those to whom doctors have for- 
bidden the drudgery of the treadle 
may now enjoy the pleasure and econ- 
omy of the home sewing. 
No tools, screws, clamps, or belts 
are needed. The machine is absolutely 
unmarred. Thewheelalwaysstarts the 


$18>° 


Mixes Cake 


THE 


right way, and never breaks a thread. 
Heavy materials, thick seams, many 
plies, just as easy to sew as the sheer- 
est silks, any speed from a stitch at a 
time to 800 a minute, controlled by a 
light pressure of the toe on the speed 
pedal. And the cost for electricity is 
less than one cent an hour. 

With its convenient attachments, 
the same motor is also an all ’round 
home helper. Makes a high-powered 
fan in hot weather, sharpens knives, 
polishes silver, mixes cake batter, 
whips cream, etc. Over a million 
Home Morors now in use. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed by Hamitton 
BEACH. 


at all good electrical, hardware, sewing machine, 
and department stores. Denver and West $19.00. 
Descriptive folder gladly sent on request 


Home Motor 


HAMILTON* BEACH MF Gr COn Riacneaias 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
the tented city came the eerie yowling of a 
wild man. Alley Tanner turned a trifle 
pale. So someone else had usurped his 
place! 

White teeth clicked firmly; Mr. Tanner 
was in an exceedingly ugly mood. 

Mr. Johnny Jazz was seated at a bat- 
tered desk, checking over the receipts of the 
previous day. No foreboding of evil was 
with him, and it was therefore a distinct 
surprise to look up into the baleful eyes of 
his late employe. 

Quite suddenly the Jazz backbone wilted. 
His jaw sagged. He half rose from his chair, 
and then, finding the effort too great, sank 
back limply. Flaccid lips formed a half- 
hearted welcome: 

““Bivenin’, Alley.” 

Mr. Tanner’s eyes narrowed. He crossed 
the tent and permitted one heavy hand to 


| fall upon the managerial shoulder. 


“T craves to make talk with you, Mistuh 
AZZ 

Johnny conscripted a sickly smile. ‘A’ 
Talk is the one thing we 
won’t indulge in nothin’ else but.” 

And for twenty minutes they talked ear- 
nestly—and rather passionately. Finally 
Alley flung his chair violently from the 
table. 

“You says Asia Salmon has got my 
wildin’ job?” 

FON ceria 

“Hot dam! Where is he at? Lead me to 
him.” 

There was no single task which could, at 
the moment, have been more welcome to 
Mr. Johnny Jazz. He escorted his ex- 
employe to the midway, designated with 
his index finger the tent which housed the 
temporarily subdued Asia Salmon, and 
then—quite deliberately—Mr. Jazz _ per- 
mitted himself to be engulfed by back- 


| ground. 


The carnival dozed. Save for the vendors 
of the cozy wiener and the fragrant ham- 


| burger, concessionaires were resting, against 


the rush of night business. Within the wild- 
man tent, Asia had unlocked his shackles 
and now stood staring over the edge of his 
inclosure, chin resting on crossed arms, a 
pained thoughtful look in his erstwhile 
savage eyes. 

A few visitors passed on lagging feet. 
One or two bestowed glances of curiosity 
upon the languid and indifferent wild man, 
but the ballyhoo was in the mess tent in- 
haling his evening meal and there was no 
one to exhort dimes, so that Mr. Salmon 
was left in single blessedness. 

Unaccountable melancholia had seized 
upon the man of the African jungles. He 
had a strong desire to crawl off in an ob- 
scure hole and pull the hole in after him. 

“T has got a hunch,” proclaimed Mr. 
Salmon to himself, ‘“‘that somethin’ terrible 
is gwine happen pretty sudden, an’ I ain’t 
gwine be ve’y far away when it does.” 

His eye quested nervously the patch of 
midway visible to him. All was peace and 
quietude—and multifarious odors. And 
then, large and muscular and menacing, a 
figure bulked into view—a large, broad- 


| shouldered figure which looked to the wild 


man like a sudden and complete death. 
Across a distance of perhaps a hundred 
yards the eyes of the two wild men clashed. 

For a split second Mr. Asia Salmon re- 
mained riveted with horror. So this, then, 
was the disaster about which he had been 
premonitioning all day! There was no mis- 
taking the eager and merciless gleam in 
Mr. Tanner’s eye nor the avidity with 
which he lengthened his stride and quick- 
ened his step. The broad shoulders swayed 
rhythmically as he plunged toward the wild 
man’s tent, lips drew back over gleaming 
white teeth. 

““Qooooooweeeeeece !”’ 

With that piercing and unearthly shriek 
Mr. Asia Salmon qualified once and for all 
for the title of world’s premier wild man. It 
was an epic and soul-stirring thing which 
reverberated the length and breadth of the 
midway and went echoing weirdly down 
Jones Valley toward distant Bessemer. 

Nor did Asia confine his sudden wildness 
to a mere vocal explosion, for, quite ab- 
ruptly, Mr. Salmon became wild—wild 
with fear, frantic with terror. Regardless 


| of costume and condition of servitude, 
| without reference to the attention he might 


attract, with his single-track mind intent 
only upon responding to the instinct of self- 
preservation, Mr. Asia Salmon vaulted his 
inclosure, spurned the ballyhoo’ platform 
with the toe of one foot, hit the midway 
briefly and ricocheted in the general direc- 
tion of anywhere. 


7 


Decer 


Alley Tanner stopped j 
Then, as the intent of the fle 
became evident to him, he 
command: 

“You, Asia—come heah!” 

Coming here was the on 
Asia had no intention of q 
could catch him—all gad aq 
But as for obeying the Tanner 
Asia Salmon leaped and zigz 
oblivion. 


| 
From that moment Mr, 
eled! ie 
The few spectators at the e) 
way gathered into a pope 
group. A howl went up, pro¢ 
and sundry that a wild man 
serk. Some misguided gentle; 
a large revolver which he ey 
direction of the speeding 
That person heard the shots, 
echo. Far back on the midwa' 
Jazz watched the commend 
chase; his eye lighted in a 
visioned the amazing spee 
Mr. Salmon chewed distance, 
“Stay wil’, little one!” } 
Jazz. “Stay wil’!” 
Whether or not Asia hear 
does not matter—he didn’t n 
entirely frantic as he plungedi 
In the space of two hun 
covered with profuse ) 
caused the heavy woollen ye 
to cling more tenaciously th 
canine hair strung out st: 
and the unaccustomed 
painfully sore after a 
from casual stones. 
But Asia had no tho 
details as he flashed 
which was speeding in 
The drum-drum of A 
was plangent in his ea 
could feel iron fingers 
Dusk was merging s' 
which mercifully helped 
bizarre costume of the f 
Once or twice he glance 
found slight solace in the 
the distance which sep 
his pursuer was growing 
hoarse voice of Alley Tann 
ally wafted to his ears: 
“You, Asia! Hol’ still a min 
to make talk with you.” 
The desire for conversation } 
mutual; each exhortation from 
to accentuate Asia’s speed. He 
mechanically, hitting an_ occ 
spot, but missing most of th 
and consuming terror gripped 
completely obliterated the ph 
of this unusual exercise. 
Two colored children playing 
near the curb saw the leaping 
wild man with his hairy skir 
vest, his white-streaked face : 
ping rings in ears and nose. 
terror burst from their lips ast 
into the house. ‘ 
Far back toward the mid 
was forming. Mr. Jazz helda 
and organized a chase. Joh 
tirely too clever a showmar 
glittering opportunity for 
the daily newspapers got 
rence and sent a reporter 
the carnival proprietor. 
man, safe in the knowledg 
first of all shed the habili 
offered a one-hundred-d 
Mr. Salmon’s capture. 
Word spread like wildf 
districts where negro how 
crept behind locked windo} 
doors. Shotguns were rescue 
corners. The colored village 
withdrew into its shell—and $I 
fiedly. 
And Asia ran, and ran, and? 
villain still pursued him. 
The chase was toward t 
sun had long since set; 
was some place a trifle be 
He was growing leg-we 
and unbelievably tired 
short of breath. Disco 
cause the vengeful Alley 
(Continued on Pe 
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Symbols of Might 


To the average person, “pigs is pigs,” sheep are demure, white 
creatures that graze on hillsides, and cattle are simply cattle. 


To the stockman, packer and meat merchant, however, 
these humble animals symbolize the mightiest of all 
American industries. 


Meat sales in 1922 aggregated 17,000,000,000 pounds, of 
which more than 9,000,000,000 were pork, representing 67,- 
000,000 hogs; 7,500,000,000 pounds of beef and veal, repre- 
senting nearly 22,000,000 cattle; and over 500,000,000 pounds 
of mutton, representing 14,000,000 sheep. 


Thanks to the untiring efforts of ranchmen, packers and 
retailers, ably assisted by government experts, every branch 
of the industry has benefited in recent years by the most 
advanced ideas of science. Cleanliness and efficiency are the 
predominant aim of every reputable packing house and all 
the leading markets. 


Coincident with the industry’s elevation to this high plane 
has come an emphatic preference for Graham Brothers Trucks. 
Because, in every branch of the business, from mountain 
ranch to metropolitan street, these trucks have proved that 
they are not to be surpassed in stamina, low upkeep cost and 
dependable service. 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1% Ton, $1325; f.0o. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 
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Toronto 


THE 


TRADE MARK 


CHAIN 


i 


of thoughtfulness 
and 


permanence 


HERE is a philosophy of 

gift-giving. A gift may be 
only a reminder of the giver— 
happy but of temporary worth. 
Or it may be so thoughtfully se- 
lected and so full of true value 
that it is permanently cherished. 


Such will be a Simmons Chain 
to the men on your gift-list. 
Simmons Chains are made with 
finished craftsmanship by the spe- 
cial process of drawing gold,*green 
gold or Platinumgold over a less 
expensive base metal. They are 
leaders in watch chain fashion as 
well as in durability. 


From his holiday assortment 
your jeweler will be glad to show 
you styles and link designs appro- 
priate to men of different ages and 
occupations. Simmons Chains are 


reasonably priced—$4 to $15. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 


R. F. Simmons Co. or Canapa, Lrtp. 
Ontario 


“For fifty years unsurpassed 
in watch chain value”’ 


In the panels 
above the links 
of the two Sim- 
mons Chains are 
shown twice en- 
larged. Notice 
the soundness of 
their making. 


The swivel says il’s a Simmons 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
the pursuit wearily but determinedly, and 
Alley was no mean marathon performer. 

A cemetery loomed before Asia’s eyes. 
Somehow it did not appear uninviting. 
After all, if extinction was to be thrust upon 
him, better have it occur where graves were 
handy. Quite a saving in funeral expenses. 

Asia cleared a low fence and sped amidst 
the marble sentinels. He turned just in 
time to see Alley do likewise. Far up the 
road he saw the vanguard of a mob which 
was trailing them, and horrid visions came. 

Mr. Salmon’s knees were now in violent 
rebellion. They trembled and buckled and 
shrieked that they could no longer stand 
the strain. Asia’s heart and Asia’s terror 
kept him going a few minutes longer. The 
world was swimming before his eyes and he 
knew that the end was imminent. 

Then, quite suddenly, Mr. Asia Salmon 
emulated the well-known one-hoss shay. 
With a pitiful sobbing groan he collapsed, 
collapsed all over at once, and pitched for- 
ward in a limp heap on the grass. He had 
stretched his stamina to the breaking point, 
and exhaustion had come upon him so over- 
poweringly that even extermination ap- 
peared welcome in preference to continued 
exertion. He was anesthetized by weari- 
ness and, with head pillowed on crossed 
arms, he lay face downward in indifferent 
anticipation of the lethal blow. 

From close by came the heavy thump of 
a human body hitting the ground not en- 
tirely of its own volition. Asia’s glance 
moved sideways and he saw that Alley Tan- 
ner had also collapsed. Instinct counseled 
one more supreme effort in the face of Alley’s 
exhaustion, but Asia knew without trying 
it was no use. 

And so, lying panting and prostrate on 
the grass of the cemetery, the two wild 
men gazed into each other’s eyes. 

Overstrained hearts and lungs were still 
protesting loudly and violently. But Alley’s 
physique proved to possess greater recuper- 
ative powers than that of the diminutive 
wild man. After perhaps ten minutes of 
glorious rest, Mr. Tanner sat up. He was 
decidedly disheveled and his eyes shone 
with the light of ineluctable wildness. He 
rose shakily to his feet and moved slowly 
toward the limp and languid Asia. 

And then Alley Tanner did a horrible 
thing; something which ordinarily would 
have galvanized Asia with terror, but which 
now merely elicited from him a moan of 
pallid protest. 

Alley produced a large clasp knife. His 
thumb touched the spring and a long vicious 
blade flashed in the night. 

“‘Goshamighty!’’ moaned Asia. “I al- 
ways did hate the idea of gittin’ carved up.” 

But his powers of resistance were gone. 
He couldn’t even summon sufficient energy 
to remonstrate. He saw Alley approach, 
felt the heavy hand descend upon his shoul- 
der, knew that steely fingers clutched at the 
neckband of his woolly vest, saw the wicked 
blade descend. : 

Slowly, carefully Alley Tanner inserted 
the bladé of his clasp knife inside the wild 
man’s vest. There was a tightening of grip, 
a vicious pull, and Alley sprang away, hold- 
ing in his hand the trophy of the chase— 
the vest of the wild man. 

Denuded of his upper garment, but 
otherwise uninjured, Mr. Salmon found 
sufficient strength to rise to a sitting pos- 
ture. Once he pinched his leg to make sure 
that it was not himself which had been 
split open. 

But no—not only was he still very much 
alive but Mr. Tanner seemed to have com- 
pletely forgotten his existence. 

Alley was busy with a task of his own. 
He was seated cross-legged like a tailor, and 
the keen blade of his knife was busy oper- 
ating upon the seams of the captured vest. 
There was a bloodcurdling rip-ripping and 
Alley’s fingers plunged into the lining. 
Then Mr. Tanner rose to his feet, flourish- 
ing in his hand a sheaf of paper slips. 

‘Hot dam!” he howled. “I got him 
now! I got him now! Jus’ wait’ll I meet 
up with that ol’ Jazz buzzard.” 

Hands pressed to throbbing temples, 
Asia tempted destruction with a query. 

“Mistuh Tanner?” 

“Huh?” Alley bestowed a casual glance 
upon his quarry. 

““Wh-when is you aimin’ to ’sterminate 
me?”’ 

“Says which?” 

“When does I die?” 

“Golly,” retorted Alley. ‘‘How should 
I know? I ain’t yo’ doctor.” 

yy you mean you ain’t gwine kill 
me? 


— 


“Suttinly not!” Then 
creased Mr. Tanner’s lips, 


Alley came close. The 
friendliness in his manner, 
the papers which he held. 

““T wanted these,”’ he expl 

The explanation meant ny 
Salmon. = 

“What them is?” 

“Deposit receipts fo’ eigh 
lars. Tha’s how much eash 
up with i ohnny Jazz. An’ y 


**An’—an’ you wasn’t ch 
sonal a-tall?”’ 5 

““Nossuh—not a bit. I w: 
my vest, an’ you was in it.” 

The reaction was terrific, 
Asia managed to survive. [} 
smiled as he dropped an aff 
on the wild man’s shoulder, 

“Well, Alley,’ he questi) 
does us go fum heah?” 

“We go,” retorted Alley 
“back to the carnival, whe 
my eight hund’ed dollars 
ARV AAS 

But before going they lo 
stream wherein the facial r 
wild man were effectively er; 
Salmon countenance. The 
nose band were also permaner 
Mr. Tanner’s voluminous | 
some measure of concealme 
seminudity, and together th 
toward the midway. 

En route they met a crowd 
recognize Asia, but did 
Jazz’s offer of a hundred d 
They proceeded, chuckling. 

“Us splits that reward 
grinned Alley Tanner. “Re 
Jazz is gwine become kind of 

And Mr. Jazz did. Butint 
two wild-eyed wild men he | 
overmuch. To Alley Tanne 
eight hundred and fifty dolla 
lars was placed in the eager 
Asia Salmon. aan 

‘An’ now,” asked John 
showman, ‘‘does you crave 
wil’-man job, Brother Salmo 

“T does not!’ exploded : 
wildin’ is th’oo with each othe 

Alley’s voice broke in on 
tion. ‘‘Ise willin’ to come 
raises my sal’ry, Mistuh Jazz 

The deal was quickly ¢ 
Alley turned a peaceful ga 
upon Mr. Salmon. t 

“Ts you aimin’ to continue 
nival, Asia?” 

“Nossuh. I remains in Bu 
gits me a job.” 

“Doin’ what?” 

Asia seated himself at Mr 
He spread before him a sheet 
clutched the stub of a pencil 
expert fingers. 

“T is a good wukman,” | 
““T writes an advertisement W 
the paper tomorrow mawnin 

He worked slowly and int 
position was none too easy, 
there appeared on paper @ i 
virtues as a laboring man. — 

“Position wanted,” he 8 
colored man which knows hi 
shoffer, take care of yards 
cook, wait, dish-wash, labo 
other things.” bi ie 

The pencil paused and hu 
over the paper. It was a tv 
ment, but Asia was vaguer 
Something was lacking. 
creased his forehead as he ga 
careful consideration. He wa 
he had failed to catalogue ¢ 
his accomplishments. 

Then a sunny smile decorat 
nance. Once more pencil tou 
Asia Salmon added magic W 
felt certain would secure | 
he desired. 

“Good hard worker, ! 
phantly, ‘‘and very tame: 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


yshing all her life in the balance 
ger’s, and perhaps finding her 

the first time she looked at 
sly, curiously, and noted the 
ews the night-long vigil had 
sath his steady eyes. Instinc- 
j-ceived that here was one who 
4d nor condemned—no jurist, 


; summer night had all but 
+the judge, becoming aware of 
|-und on the stairway which led 
+hen to the upper story of the 
od back and unlatched the 
) he could save her Io tumbled 
twn the steps, followed by 
4 idnot ery from her fall, as al- 
ar child would have done; and 
ge picked her up and started 
‘e repulsed him, to run to her 


ither questioned nor reproved 
she took Io upon her lap and 
<a her side. From the shoulders 
i to their nondescript night 
- seemed formless and colorless 
it from their necks up they 
1 species of self-contained iri- 
‘ie dew of sleep, which makes 
1t kissable when newly awak- 
y upon their lips, on their 
) their eyes. They were illu- 
Jiful, intrinsically adorable, as 
pon an altar, and gradually 
ye seemed to envelop their 


¢ did not trouble to note that 
¢t of dawn in the window had 
'» gold; his eyes were too in- 
4ansfiguration of Eunice Sher- 
¢eemed miraculously enlarged 
5 e woman he had first seen be- 
Labor and looking like a stain 
il. So complete was the change 
bout her that memory flatly 
} This woman a bit of human 
rer! How weigh her? Had she 
an right and wrong as all of us 
rwrong? Yes; she had earned 
eto stand above all averages, 
| aveled her path with such in- 
vith a dozen broken speeches, 
tough the long hours of a 
id flash her whole life upon 
) nother and, unashamed, make 
sret places of her heart. She 
| heaven! Right or wrong, she 
21 by that token lovable! 
4ind stood hand in hand with 
aildren, and, as it chanced, in 
fhe level sun. Immediately a 
igence seemed to spring from 
mming the paling lamp, dis- 
ery walls. She took a single 
was as though she strode, at- 


ligh open fields. She looked. 


vake’s eyes, gray by day, but 
hlow dark as powdered slate; 
2d slowly to Io. A smile lit up 
4 a smile as the children had 
yi seen. They answered it by 
ijelves against her body with a 
( oyastonishingly unrestrained, 
erer. Still looking down, she 
‘0 the judge, ‘““ You may have 
|. Greek derivation of Eunice.” 
ted to give him a share in 
i ch swept over him like a re- 
mee, like a warm flood that 
‘fixed channel. “‘ Happily vic- 
! murmured almost inaudibly. 


xIV 


/utward appearance no more 
Jace group can be imagined 
) ch gathered to lay away War- 
9€ under the same spreading 
here, single-handed, he had 
‘st-born. There was nothing 
i chose present about the choice 
)/r small clusters of tombstones 
usual feature on the private 
fie three counties, nor was the 
9 worthy because it consecrated 
erment. It was remarkable 
other cause. 

‘ten people gathered together 
are intent on the fit of their 
‘2 Impression on others of their 
tease, they are taken up with 
fisecomfort, or money, or with 
jive the matter over and done 
in this occasion three adults 
‘id, to the exclusion of every 
Tration, in the manifestations 
vitality mysteriously released 


a 


by Warner’s death; and four children were 
equally enthralled by their individual affairs. 
The four children were Drake and Io, star- 
ing fixedly at Jimmy Mattis, a blue-eyed, 
sandy-haired, freckled boy of ten, and at 
his sister Lessie, four years older, pale and 
thin, with peculiar eyes, shaped like al- 
monds. The three grown persons were Eu- 
nice Sherborne, Judge William Alder and 
Tryer Mattis. 

Have you ever watched gas-filled toy 
balloons, escaped into the air? They leap 
from insignificance into significance, and 
then what becomes of them? How high 
and far do they fly, and where and when 
and how do they land? If anyone had told 
Eunice, Tryer and the judge that with the 
breaking of Warner Sherborne’s thread of 
life they three had become toy balloons at 
the mercy of the breeze, they would have 
stared uncomprehendingly. Looking at one 
another’s stolid flesh, they would have felt 
assured that their informant lied. 

Aside from the group of seven, so ordinary 
tolook at, yet so vibrant under the touch of 
the past and the spur of the future, there 
were present no neighbors; only an offi- 
ciating clergyman and a funeral director 
accompanied by his assistants. Each of 
these attended to his specific duty with a 
singleness of purpose .which looked neither 
to right nor left. Priest, pallbearers, and 
even the gravedigger, did with dignity and 
dispatch the proper thing to do, and did it 
correctly, thereby becoming a setting as 
flat as the mat in a picture frame to the 
seven beings who were humanly alive. 

Midway between the two groups, both 
in spirit and fact, stood a man who belonged 
with neither and yet to both. He was short 
of stature, huge in girth, wore a full gray 
beard and was possessed of twinkling eyes 
under bushy brows. None called him by 
his full name of Thomas Bodley and few 
had ever heard it, for on every byway be- 
tween the Delaware and the sea he was 
known as Connecticut Tom; or Tom the 
Whip Man; or, more familiarly still, merely 
as Tom. 

Tryer Mattis had arrived at the funeral 
by accident, which he promptly made to 
appear as intent; but Tom had been brought. 
The very fact that Rattling Run Fields 
stood on the steepest elevation of the coun- 
tryside precluded his coming there by 
chance, for it was to avoid the hills of his 
native state that he had abandoned Con- 
necticut and taken to the myriad gravel 
roads of a fertile and gently billowing re- 
gion. 

Looking back a bare score of years, it is 
impossible to conceive of a more vivid sym- 
bol of a day that is gone than was comprised 
in Thomas Bodley, his fat horse and his 
carriage, the last a cross between a victoria, 
a barouchet and a chaise—in short, a phaé- 
ton without the driver’s box. It was four- 
wheeled, slung close to the ground on leather 
straps, had a calash top and a very low 
dash surmounted by a nickeled rein rod, 
scrolled at the ends. Its shafts were deeply 
curved for art’s sake rather than utility; 
nevertheless, it was built throughout to en- 
dure beyond the usual span of life of horse 
or man. The keynote of the quaint outfit, 
however, has been omitted. It was sounded 
by a bundle—nay, a great sheaf—of whips, 
straight, limber and tapering, each tipped 
with an eight-inch snapper of red, yellow or 
blue. 

When boys saw those whips their mouths 
watered, their fingers itched and they 
longed achingly for the price of the cheap- 
est. When the boy in any man driving along 
behind a horse looked at them, having the 
price, he promptly stopped to buy of the 
best. And yet, strange to say, Tom’s 
equipage was not provided with a socket, 
nor had his sleek fat horse, Alexander, felt 
the cut of a whip since the day he was 
foaled. It may be added that though the 
cheapest as well as the most expensive of 
the whips were a lovely sight standing 
straight from the dashboard or held across 
a proud driver’s front, not one of them but 
would have snapped in two at a sharp blow 
or fallen to pieces in the hands of rage. 
Even so, the fact that Thomas Bodley, 
gentlest of men, should have been a dealer 
in whips shows to what pranks the serious 
business of living can stoop. 

While on level ground or a down grade 
it was his custom to sink back in the one 
broad seat of the small carriage and whistle 
by the hour; but no sooner did the traces 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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it Alexander was of different 
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sy. She had sensed depar- 
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| Just a chance of comfortable 
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only one whip off me, and 
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.been when he was courting,” 
Judge. “Well, he’s dead and 
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we're burying him today. Come along for 
the sake of that one whip. Warner was a 
good man.” 

Thus it happened that Tom Bodley stood 
at the grave side halfway between the 
group which was doing its formal automatic 
duty and that which represented the forces 
of emotion released or in suspension. He 
was more than a spectator; he was a link, 
as if his daily contacts on a thousand high- 
ways had made him a sort of solvent as 
between comatose beings in the rut and 
those definitely out of it. Somehow he had 
learned that the human family, after all, is 
not a conglomeration; there is a line of di- 
vision between the rushing quick and the 
walking dead; and, strangely enough, this 
line is not marked by the grave, nor is it 
impossible for any one of us to cross it 
twice in the same day, being dead one mo- 
ment and alive the next. 

Tom had possessed himself of this truth 
and his wise eyes lingered on the judge, on 
Tryer Mattis, but longest on Eunice and 
her children. Then they went back with a 
sort of involuntary snap to Lessie Mattis, 
standing aloof by inches only, as if merely 
to mark a division between herself and her 
father. None knew the countryside gossip 
better than Tom or kept a closer mouth 
about it; but he remembered. He remem- 
bered now that they said of this awkward 
girl of fourteen with the strange long eyes 
that she was the only female within a range 
of fifty miles who was more than a match 
for Tryer. 

Only Tom among those present knew 
how unusual it was for father and daughter 
to be seen together; only he, also, knew 
that since Lessie was with Tryer, it was by 
her own choice; that Tryer was afraid of 
her and practiced blotting her from mind to 
such an extent that he never spoke of her 
when mentioning his children unless forced 


by a direct question to do so. Tom knew, ° 


too, from the lips of her own mother how 
she had come by her peculiar name. He 
could hear Elizabeth’s plaintive voice nar- 
rating the event. 

“We wanted to call her Lassie and I 
begged him to let me say it to the preacher. 
But he wouldn’t. He said he’d hold her and 
he’d tell the preacher how to name her. 
And when the time came he said Lessie for 
Lassie, like he always does. I coughed and 
whispered, out there in front of everybody, 
and tried to explain, but they named her 
Lessie between them, for all I could do.” 

When the ceremony of Warner’s burial 
was concluded and the clergyman with the 
paid attendants had departed, the remain- 
ing persons, all but Tom, seemed suddenly 
incited to action. They moved forward and 
assumed roles like characters in a play. 
Drake and Io advanced on Jimmy and 
Lessie, bringing up the guns of their eyes 
into closer range in a last attempt to stare 
the strange children out of countenance; 
Tryer Mattis, hand extended, strode 
toward Eunice with definite intent, and she 
and the judge drew impulsively together, 
shoulder to shoulder, as if tomeet an attack. 

“Well, Vic,” cried Tryer heartily, ‘‘aren’t 
we going to shake hands?”’ 

Eunice regarded him steadily, but kept 
her arms folded across her bosom. She 
wondered if he knew that his words were an 
exact echo, and if he had made them so in- 
tentionally, wishing to bring back to her 
mind the most poignant of all the memories 
of her girlhood. Also, she wondered if he 
had come deliberately to Warner’s funeral, 
or if mere chance had brought him past 
Rattling Run Fields at the moment when 
its friendless master’s body was being car- 
ried from the house. 

She knew intuitively that Tryer was 
incapable of giving a frank answer to either 
of these questions had she put them to him; 
but even as that thought passed through 
her mind she became aware that she knew 
even better than himself his motives and 
intent. Whatever force had once blinded 
her so that she could see him not at all with 
her eyes and only by the feel of her clinging 
hands no longer obtruded between them. 
She saw him now, inside and out, as clearly 
as though he had been cut open and mapped, 
and, strange to say, he was a bigger man 
than she had ever before believed him to be. 

There are some men who are tortuous of 
soul, evasive in verbal expression, uncertain 
of standards, and yet frank by nature. 
Seldom small in physical stature, they 
stride through life like walking contradic- 
tions, building massively with one free hand 
what they destroy with the other. They 
are splendid material gone partly to waste 
through some congenital flaw, or weakness 
in upbringing, or handicap of environment, 
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or merely through lack of that major edu- 
cation which establishes values in true 
proportion. The very structure of their 
rugged virtues and devastating faults 
makes them magnetic to women. 

Mattis was such a man. He had the 
flashing imagery which could call out to 
Vic Teller at twenty, ‘‘Pretty as April dog- 
wood and sound as a winter apple’; and 
the astuteness which could feel good furni- 
ture, apparently without looking, and name 
it. The boldness of his eternal phrase, ‘‘I 
can try,’’ would have been meaningless if it 
had not been linked to phenomenal fore- 
sight. He had not only the flair to ery out 
“Tf I had the damned paper here I would 
tear it up and throw it in your face,’ but 
the daring to follow up the assertion by a 
lesson in how to sweep a woman from her 
feet. Most treacherous of all, he pos- 
sessed the sheer beauty of sensuality which 
could lead him to pause on the way to a 
tryst long enough to plunge his face into 
the crisp pungeney of clipped box. And 
yet 

He was a liar—a casual, inconsequent 
liar. Why pretend that he had come on 
purpose for Warner’s funeral? What dif- 
ference would the truth have made? None. 
Furthermore, he was cruel in his desire. Why 
had he married Elizabeth Banning? Be- 
cause he loved her any more than any 


one of half a dozen other women? No; only | 
because she was betrothed to another, to a | 


man he admired and envied, a man who 


would have made her a far better husband. | 


Never had it occurred to him to apply to 
himself the building standards which he 
employed on the jobs, some of them big in 
conception and admirable in execution, in 
which he took a legitimate pride. In short, 
in all physical things he was a giant; in all 
morality he was unsound; and right or 
wrong, he was likable. 


XV 


O BLOW is equal to the insult of the 
refusal of an extended hand. Per- 
ceiving that Eunice kept her arms folded 
and believing that she meant to keep them 
so, a flush of shame rose to Tryer’s face 
which changed suddenly to the red of anger. 
“So you hold a grudge for fifteen years, 
do you?” he exploded. ‘“‘And what a 
grudge! Tell me what harm I ever done 
you! What have I ever had of you? Was I 
unkind? Did I ever do aught you didn’t 
want I should do? Did I?” 

The judge thrust himself forward. 

“T’d go easy if I were you, Tryer,’’ he 
said, glancing at the three younger children, 
who had gathered around Tom as a neutral. 
He saw that already they were safely ab- 
sorbed in their own interests to the exclusion 
of the wordy affairs of their elders, and that 


Lessie had withdrawn to her father’s auto- | 


mobile, ignoring Drake, her elder only by 


a matter of months, and scorning to play | 


with those beneath her age. 
Mattis paid no heed to the judge, nor did 


his eyes swerve from Eunice Sherborne’s | 


untroubled face. 

“Don’t you know that me and you are 
going to be partners?”’ he continued, with- 
out giving her a chance to answer his tor- 
rent of questions. ‘‘Haven’t I paid you 
good money and ain’t I going to pay’ you 
more? What’s the sense of treating me 
like dirt? I left you alone while Warner 
was alive, didn’t I?” 


“Why shouldn’t you leave her alone, | 


then and now?” demanded the judge 
sharply. 
listen to me! 
she never will be. 


She isn’t your partner and 
Until Drake becomes of 


age I’m the only partner you’re going to | 


have on this deal, and the sooner you 
realize it the better.” 


‘‘T have a good mind to tear up the | 


damned contract and throw it in all your 
faces!’ cried Mattis, whirling on the judge 
with a toss of his leonine head. 

At his words the fullness of Eunice’s lips 
twisted slowly to a mocking, whimsical 
curve, even while her eyes remained mad- 
deningly steady. Why must men repeat 
their grand gestures? What fatality leads 
them back even across fifteen years to a 
once successful ten-strike? How often had 
Mattis used these dashing words since that 
far-away day when they had so impressed 
her? How childish, how lost all men look, 
especially the big ones, when they are an- 
gry! She was sorry for him. 

“Read it over carefully before you tear 
it up,’’ she heard the judge say. “I wrote 
it, Tryer. It’s the kind that doesn’t tear 
easily or cheaply. It’s a ——” 

“Don’t tell me!”’ shouted Mattis, raising 
both fists in the gesture of a despairing 


“Look here, Tryer! You’d better | 
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Samson. ‘“Didn’t Inameit? Didn’t I call 
it alegal strait-jackes? But by the eternal, 
I’]} ——” 

It was Eunice who brought his shouting 


| to a sudden break. Pushing by the judge, 
| she stood squarely before Mattis and held 


out her hand in such a manner that he had 


' abruptly stopped speaking. 


‘“What are you making all the fuss about, 
Tryer?’’ she asked. ‘‘There’s my hand if 
you want it. I wasn’t going to refuse to 


| shake hands with you; I was only thinking 


it over, just as you are now about mine. Do 
you want it, or don’t you?” 

“Want it? Sure, I want it,” replied 
Mattis, recovering from his surprise no less 
than from his rage, for he was as responsive 
to atmosphere as a barometer. 

The instant he took Eunice’s cool hand 
in his hot one he became jovial, expansive, 
friendly with all the world. Being no sen- 
timentalist, he released her promptly to 
turn to the judge. 

“Well, Bill,” he said, as though eager to 
get on a friendly footing all around, ‘‘we’ve 
started moving the plant, and that ain’t all. 
It takes money, big money, to make cement, 
and I’ve found it. Now money costs 
money. Anybody can throw it into a hole 
fast, but it has to crawl out on its own feet. 
That’s what I want to talk to you about, 
judge. Fifteen years doesn’t give me a 
chance. I want it should be twenty.” 

“Tt seems to me, Tryer,”’ said the judge, 
his eyes narrowing, ‘‘that you’re getting 
fonder and fonder of the idea of wearing a 
strait-jacket for life. What’s the reason? 
What are you keeping back?” 

‘Well, it’s this way,” said Tryer, making 
a genuine effort toward frankness, “‘I most 
wish the contract didn’t begin running till 
five years from now.” 

““Why?”’ demanded the judge. 

“On account of automobiles,” replied 
Tryer in a voice which for him was unusu- 
ally humble. 

“‘Automobiles!”’ scoffed the judge. “‘What 
have they got to do with it? You have auto- 
mobiles on the brain.” 

“Lots of people have,’’ commented Tryer 
mildly. Then he flashed a full-eyed glance 
all around. ‘“‘Before we die,” he predicted 
boldly, “this state will have a thousand 
miles of roads made out of solid concrete, 
all on account of thousands of automo- 
biles.”’ 

“T wonder,” said the judge. ‘I wonder 
if there’ll ever be a thousand of those 
things.’’ His eyes wandered to the spot 
where Tryer’s single-cylinder car, with Les- 
sie in it, was drawn up off the road; then 
passed to Gypsy, hitched to a stout cedar; 
and finally to Tom Bodley’s outlandish 
outfit, with the fat Alexander slumbering 
between the grotesquely curved shafts. The 
boys and Io, having discovered the whips, 
had promptly abandoned all other interests 
and were gathered as near to Aleck’s heels as 
they daréd go, for he was a selfish rascal, 
distinctly unfriendly to children either by 
training or disposition. He humped his 
hind quarters whenever Drake set foot upon 
the low step of the carriage, or Jimmy, from 
a safe distance, so much as pointed at a 
coveted whip. 

“Ward roads are bad for horses’ feet,” 
called Tom Bodley from near by. 

It was his first contribution to the talk, 
and it drew Eunice’s eyes to look at him 
perceivingly. Of course, she had seen him 
before; but it is astonishing how often we 
meet people and talk to them without ac- 
tually becoming conscious of their presence. 
Now she noted more than Tom’s great girth 
and his eyes, very small, but widely spaced 
under a fine forehead. He had a gentle 
manner and kindness radiated from him. 
She liked him. 

Tryer Mattis, having planted a seed of 
suggestion in the judge’s mind, departed 
for his car with characteristic suddenness, 
taking his son with him. When he started 
the engine Gypsy quivered violently and 
sagged backward in a desperate attempt to 
hang herself on the hitching rope, and even 
Alexander pricked up his ears and snorted, 
but did not deign to lift any one of his four 
heavy feet. Nevertheless, Tom went and 
soothed him as if he were a restless charger. 

“How much does a whip cost?’”’ asked 
Drake from the very depths of inquiring 
ignorance in such matters. 

“There’s some as cost two bits and some 
as high as a dollar and a half,’’ replied Tom. 
“What do you want of a whip? What 
would you do with one of them whips if you 
had it?” 

“Play with it,’’ said Drake fervently. 

Tom pawed over the bundle until he 
found a whip broken near the end, pulled 
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it out and offered it to Drake 
eyes glistened and a flush roge 
but he put his hands behind 
“What’s the matter?” dem 
“Don’t you want it?” ‘ 
Drake shook his head in d, 
standing close beside him, look 


“Broken!” shouted Tom, — 
a brand-new whip for nothing, 
bit broken at the end, and; 
enough for him! Huh!” — 

“It isn’t that,” protested 
turn drawing the eyes of the 
“It’s because it isn’t straich 
grow up I'll buy a straight 
wait.” . % 

“So you're willing to wait t 
up just to have a straight or 
quired Tom. a 

Already these children hac 
spell upon him. It seemed { 
they were so short, their eye 
level with his; and that thor 
so young, they lived in his worl 
them, and trying to think ho 
best crown their friendship wit 
placed Io in the deep sea 
urged Drake to get in bes’ 
the reins proceeded to 
along the level section of the 
from the dip to Rattling Run. 

As the judge and Eunice dr 
house he looked around at its ba 
ings and then turned to her, — 

“Tt is so warm, it’s too ba 
place to sit out here,’’ he said. 
old front steps, and they lool 
they would cave in.” & 

“No,” said Eunice, “notl 
place ever caves in; it only wa 

She went to the narrow s 
sat down rather close toge' 
was puzzled both at her 
Why had she moved 
frankly after an initial hesitati 
had she given him her hand? 
know what that meant? Tr 
it his business to pass the h 
and from the new plant every 
day. But what the devi 
Alder, to do with all tha 
she take Tryer’s hand? 
feeling that had crept o 
meet it frankly—was it 1 

No, not that; but an 
tion for her and for all 
her—protection against ha 
cration, against intrusion. 
was on the right track at | 
trusion. No man could go 
experience as he had with h 
Sherborne’s death without 
sense of possession, of gue 
a shrine. Was it credible 
ever again tell the story ¢ 
had told it in the august 
ner Sherborne’s symbolic s 

The temple of what we 
most mysterious. edifice 
none holds the key, not 
Only a triple conjunction be 
forces, the’vital hour and a 
tunity can ever swing op 
and grant the freedom of 
to another. The judge kn 
been admitted to the pro 
Eunice Sherborne’s soul it 
precluded retraction on he 
In an involuntary sense tl 
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her; but when she stirr 
brushed his sleeve a ting 
finitesimal vibrations race 
his spine. 

“Of what are you thin 
in self-defense. 

“Of the terrible hard 
place,’ replied Eunice a 
how I hate it because it do 
never yield—to me. I wa 
of the fact that there is nos 
never been a seat out here 
in ten times fifteen years! 
that I shall go away and ne 
never.” 


course; beaten down, supp! 
flavored like old wine; not 
not—not easily abandoned 
all means; but keep some 
this place. To gut it an 
be brutal. It would be like 
perpetual vestal fire.” 
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2 dropped the reins, released 
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and yet——”’ She laid her hand on her breast 
and the judge noted its agitated rise and 
fall. ‘You understand a great deal,” she 
continued, “but even you could not under- 
stand that if I were offered happiness in 
this place I would choose to be unhappy 
elsewhere. You can’t conceive of that, can 
you?” 

The judge did not answer directly; finally 
he said, ‘‘My mother’s house is very large 
and mostly empty. Why don’t you come 
there with the children until you decide 
where you wish to go? Why don’t you 
leave Tom in charge of everything here 
just as it stands and come with me now? 
Drake could sit in the back of the buggy 
and Io in your lap. Why not?” 

A smile crept into Eunice’s eyes and 
into the corners of her mouth, distinguished 
by lips which had never lost their full- 
ness. She laid her hand on his arm in a 
gesture startlingly out of place against so 
stark a background, an easy, finished ges- 
ture of trust, companionship, almost of 
affection. However, she did not say any- 
thing. She did not accept his impulsive 
invitation, nor did she thank him for the 
many things he had done for her; and yet 
m that one touch of her fingers she repaid 

im. 

He left her and a week passed before his 
neglected affairs permitted him again to 
drive out to Rattling Run Fields, only to 
see, as he drew near, Tryer’s automobile 
standing at some distance from the house, 
almost in the middle of the road. It was as 
though Mattis had left it there deliberately 
as a warning and a signal that he was in 
attendance. The judge took genuine pleas- 
ure in the horsemanship necessary to coax 
Gypsy past the stalled car and a moment 
later brought her up with a smart turn at 
the cedar to which he was accustomed to 
hitch her. While he was tying the rope in 
an expert knot he heard Tryer’s voice issu- 
ing loudly from the house. 


She Came to Him, Stood Beside Him and Watched the Children as He Had Been Doing 
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‘“What’s the use of you and me playing 
at hypocrites, Vic? You ain’t sorry War- 
ner’s dead; you’re glad. Nor I ain’t sorry 
Elizabeth died five years ago, leaving me 
with one boy out of the three I had of her, 
and him the youngest. I ain’t sorry, I say; 
and I wasn’t sorry at the time. But you, 
Vic! Why, you’re my woman! Why, if you 
was to die a 

Judge Alder did not wait to hear more. 
He walked out past the barn, through the 
orchard and into the crescent-shaped patch 
of standing timber which Warner had 
guarded to the last as a screen to the low 
bottoms, half pond and half swamp, in 
which Rattling Run found its source. This 
wood was a place of quiet charm at almost 
any season of the year. In winter its con- 
cave slope cupped the snow and held it as 
a dazzling background to waxy-leafed holly 
trees decked in gay red berries, standing 
around like sentinels beneath the taller 
growth of oak, sycamore, hickory and gum. 
In spring the holly gave way to a vast sheet 
of dogwood bloom, billowing and white as 
the foam of a comber creaming across a reef. 
To the same month of May belonged things 
sweeter though less spectacular—the last of 
the trailing arbutus, resplendent banks of 
bird’s-foot violets, the wild azalea in con- 
trasted pinks, and a dozen lesser flowers 
ushering in the tremendous chord of the 
glory of the laurel. Just now the wood was 
sombrous under the full foliage of summer, 
which gave to it a restful, cathedral still- 
ness. 

But even this peace failed to comfort the 
judge. He was heavy-hearted for no reason 
that he could name, and walked quietly 
with head bowed, wondering how that 
speech had ended and what had been 
Eunice’s answer. One half of him asked 
why he had not waited to find out; the 
other half demanded what business it was 
of his. Presently he became aware of the 
sounds of splashing and shrill voices. He 
left the path and 
peered through 
the veiling 
branches of a 
thicket of laurel 
and caught sight 
of such a scene 
as made him for- 
get Eunice for a 
moment in Eu- 
nice’s children 
disporting them- 
selves in a deep 
pool set close to 
the steep bank. 

Never before 
had he seen such 
darting, slithering 
bodies; they were 
active and vigor- 
ous as tadpoles. 
When Drake 
plunged across 
the pool, lo would 
hur! herself after 
him, scurrying 
over rather than 
through the wa- 
ter. Again the 
judge was amazed 
at the driving 
power of her tiny 
limbs. He re- 
membered the 
day when he had 
thought hera 
mere wisp, and, 
watching her leap 
the corn hills, had 
asked himself 
what carried her, 
what lifted her 
stride for stride 
with Drake. The 
wind? Her spirit? 


“Well,” he had 
decided, ‘‘any- 
thing but mus- 


cle.”’ 

He looked at 
her now, so small 
of wrist and an- 
kle, so elflike, ap- 
parently so frag- 
ile, and yet so 
incredibly swift 
in movement,and 
gave up the prob- 
lem as to just 
what was the mo- 
tive force within 
her. From far 

(Continued on 
Page 133) 
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Advertising 
Department 


Whose ability, training, 
record, and ambitions 
show that he needs a 
better opportunity for 
the years ahead than he 
now has. 


Whose experience proves 
that he has practical 
sales instinct and abil- 
ity, and that he is well 
grounded in the funda- 
mentals of modern sell- 
ing and merchandising. 


Who has had experience 
both as a personal 
salesman and as a sales 
executive in directing 
others. 


Whose qualifications fit 
him to deal with busi- 
ness executives. 

Experience in advertising 
would be desirable but 
is not essential. 


Who is between 30 and 
35 years of age; of good 
personality and sound 
character. 


There is a vacancy in 
each of our branch offices, 
in Philadelphia, New York, 


Chicago, and in Boston. 


Write us in detail about 
yourself. Your letter will 
be held in confidence, and 
if your reply is considered 
favorably an interview 
will be arranged. Address 
your letter to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Advertising Department 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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» Cureka Vacuum Cleane 
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more appropriate. Beyond the affectionate 
regard it expresses, its helpful service will } 

constant, daily reminder of your thoug! 
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has happened to me. I’m not like the 
woman I was the dawn after Warner died, 
full to the brim, happy. My feet float. 
They don’t touch anything. That’s why 
I’ve got to go away soon.” 

“Tryer’s boy was hidden in the bushes 
watching the children,” stated the judge 
with apparent irrelevance. “I thought you 
ought to know.” 

“T did know,” said Eunice, rousing her- 
self from her abstraction. ‘I saw it in his 
seared face when he almost ran into me. 
Perhaps you were surprised, too—at the 
children, I mean. You see, no one taught 
them how to swim. Drake learned of him- 
self and Io must have just thrown herself 
after him in a way she has. I didn’t know 
anything about it until they both could 
swim, and then what was there to say? 
Until now they have always been alone. I 
don’t know what do do. It sounds so easy 
to say “Keep Io at home’; but to do that 
means keeping Drake too. Io is unusual. 
Perhaps you've noticed sometimes I’m 
afraid of her—afraid, I mean, of what she 
might do.” 

“The works are started on the other side 
of the ridge,’’ suggested the judge, ‘‘so why 
don’t you tear a leaf out of Tryer’s book 
and send Drake and Io to spend the day 
with Jimmy? Have Tom take them 
around half an hour before Mattis is ac- 
customed to turning up here. Give them a 
holiday.” 

Eunice smiled. 

“T knew you would help me,” she said. 
“T will let them take their lunch as if they 
were going to school or to a picnic, and Tom 
can stay with them to fetch them home. 
T’ll let them go every day for a week.” 

“It isn’t Jimmy you are trying to rid 
yourself of,” thought the judge, ‘‘but his 
father. You are still afraid of Tryer.”’ 
Aloud he said, ““Why don’t you do as I 
said—come to my mother’s place? She is 
an invalid, quite old, and never comes 
downstairs. She would not mind the chil- 
dren, and you could be a help if you wished. 
Why don’t you come?” 

She laid her hand on his arm and turned 
so that the light struck into the deep bon- 
net, dispelling the shadows. 

“Why do you wish me to come?”’ she 
started to ask, and suddenly stopped, per- 
ceiving that the children were close by. 
They rushed forward at the sight of the 
judge, and, regardless of their damp gar- 
ments, hastily assumed over wet bodies, 
hurled themselves upon him. 

“Have you been on a journey?” shouted 
Drake, swinging from one of his hands 
while Io, hanging to the other, cried, “A 


long journey—a journey aroundthe world?” 


The judge was pleased; it was good to 
feel that he had been missed. Finding that 
Tom Bodley had come back from town, 
unhitched Gypsy and put her in the barn 
for a feed, he agreed to stay for supper. 
After it he and Tom, with the two young- 
sters, invented one game after another 
while Eunice attended to the dishes and put 
the kitchen to rights. She did it with in- 
credible swiftness, as though spurred by an 
impulse of rebellion; and immediately the 
dishcloth. was washed and wrung she 
threw open the screen door and passed out. 
The judge wished to follow her, but it was 
half an hour before the children permitted 
him to escape. 

He found her sitting on the warped steps 
to the main entrance of the house, a door 
which had been opened only twice in the 
memory of living man—oncee to give exit to 
the body of Warner Sherborne and once to 
that of his father, the same steps on which 
he had sat with her on the evening of War- 
ner’s funeral. The afterglow was still re- 
splendent in the sky, and Eunice was sitting 
with hands locked round her knees, head 
thrown back and face upturned as though 
to lave it in the tender light. When the 
judge came near she drew to one side and 
permitted him to sit down. 

After a moment, she said, “In fifteen 
years Warner and I never sat here once. I 
have been wondering whether it was my 
fault or if it was just that these steps were 
not built for a bench.” 

Tom Bodley, accompanied by the two 
children, issued from the house and stood 
hand in hand with them before the kitchen 
door. All three raised their eyes to the 
pink bowl of heaven and to the evening 
star, showing abnormally large in its iso- 
lation. 

“There’s things about sunsets and stars,” 
rumbled the bearded hogshead of a man, 
“that you don’t need ever to know about— 
things like why they are, what they are 
made of, where they came from and how 
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NHE will be proud of 
i her LANE Cedar 
Chest, happy in its use- 
fulness, joyous in your 
thoughtfulness. Her children’s 
children will love the cedar- 
fragrant memories it brings in 
the distant years. 


can desire. Cushioned, the 
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lounge at the foot of a bed. 
It is as artistic as a jewel box 
and sturdier than a trunk. 


Built for lasting service 


LANE retains the natural 
cedar color and graining, and 
keeps the moth-killing cedar 
aroma inside. Panels are dove- 
tailed, corners interlocked. Lids 
are dust-proof, bottoms 
damp-proof; legs are 
permanently attached. 
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Gilts ‘gossip’ — 


what will yours say? 


hee gift talks about whoever sent it. 
“He didn’t waste any thought 


prised at what they say, 


You’d be sur- 


picking me out” or, “She certainly cares about you.”’ 


But there’s no gift that says more plainly than a Buxton 
Keytainer, “Whoever sends me has good taste; thoughtful, 


too, because I’m an original 
useful.” 


sort of a gift and very, very 


For a Buxton Keytainer keeps keys flat, orderly and easy 
to find. It protects pockets—or hand bags. In all leathers, 
styles and sizes, holding from 8 to 16 keys. All have the 
revolving hook that makes the keys turn easily. 


Nothing will please a man more than a Keytainer that 
matches his wallet and cigarette case. 


A man will like this model 


12keys. Packed 


from $1.50 to $10. 


Tuis Keytainer, 
lish Pigskin and is Full-Calf Lined. The button, the 
corners and clips are all of 14K solid gold. The but- 
ton may be engraved with his initials. The key 
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No. 46-6, is fashioned of rich Eng- 
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Tuis beautiful Keytainer, No. 27-4, of Alligator Calf 
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initials. The key hooks are 14K gold plated, and 
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lined gift box, the price is $2.75. 
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The handy pocket is a great convenience 


THERE are special models of Keytainers with a 
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that you can’t afford to lose or forget; such as 
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identification cards and theatre tickets. 
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long it took them to get here. I’ve known 
those things most all my life, and they’ve 
never done me any good. Drake, look at 
the sky, boy. How curly pink, eh? Miles 
and miles. Io, look at the evening star. 
Ain’t it near? Look at it close, my dear, 
for you shall have it when you grow up. I 
myself, Connecticut Tom, Tom the Whip 
Man, Tom, will give it to you to wear on 
your finger or in your hair.” 

As they passed around the corner of the 
house on the way to say good night to 
Alexander, Io’s treble voice and Drake’s 
huskier one floated back, chanting the ir- 
resistible rhythm: 


“Tom will give it to you to wear, 
On your finger or in your hair.” 


“Both,” said the judge, answering Eu- 
“Partly your fault; partly because 
these steps were not meant for a bench.” 

“No,” said Eunice presently, ““you have 
not answered. I—I still wonder. Some- 
times I think no two people ever meet ex- 
cept for the sudden pressure of a hand in 
the dark.” 

“What do you mean?’”’ demanded the 
judge, his attention seized. 

“Yes,” continued Eunice as if he had not 
spoken, ‘‘even when we are nearest, when 
we are best understood, one of the other, it 
is only a handclasp in the dark. No one 
knows me, myself. Not even you—that 
night—when we touched hands in the dark. 
For a moment you heard my voice, not as 
it sounds to all the world, as it sounds now, 
as it will sound for others until I die, but as 
itis. You heard it, and perhaps not even I 
will ever hear it again—as it is.” 

“T don’t quite know what you're talking 
about,’’ murmured the judge. 

“Neither do I,” said Eunice. Her up- 
turned face was infinitely aloof, white, like 
a pool of moonlight. ‘‘But,’’ she added, 
‘“‘T wish you could have understood me and 
told me what I mean.” 

As the judge drove home that night he 
was tormented by the thought that he had 
lied, not through intention but through 
stunned stupidity, when he said he did not 
know quite what she was talking about. 
What he might truly have said was that his 
senses refused to grasp that which his soul 
felt and shared. He, too, knew the loneli- 
ness which had seized upon Eunice, a loneli- 
ness which never before had he dreamed 
could be described in words; and yet she 
had done it; she had expressed the inex- 
pressible. 

How? By not talking sense; by letting 
her heart beat out loud. Suddenly he drew 
Gypsy toa walk. Was it not conceivable 
that again he had been hearing her voice, as 
it is, and had not recognized it? 

What possible hold could Tryer Mattis 
have on such a woman? Surely she was 
more spirit than flesh, more subject to the 
gossamer traps of the mind than to the heel 
of the conqueror. Why, she was like some 
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Prayer-Piano 


‘he Christmas remembered ever afterwards” 


Written by a little girl who knows... 1.0 


“WE heard Santa Claus playing a piano 


downstairs early Christmas morning. 
Mother said father had gone down to invite 
him to breakfast. So we all went down. Santa 
had gone—he was very busy—but he had left 
the most marvelous piano. Father was playing 


-it without touching the keys. The music made 


everyone want to dance. 


«‘Home is twice as happy now. When we are 
tired mother sits down at the Virtuolo and plays 
stories about knights all clad in silver armor, 


and sometimes she plays so softly it makes us 
all hold our breath. And some nights we peep 
downstairs through the banister and see all the 
people from miles around dancing and laughing. 


«When father comes home tired at night, 
mother plays to him and makes him look so 


happy and rested. 


««We haven't been left alone so much at night, 
either. There seems lots more fun at home 
all the time. We never knew before what a 
nice place one’s own home can be.” 


Virtuolos Are Sold On Easy ‘Terms 
The Same Price Everywhere 


If you do not know the Virtuolo dealer in your city write for his address. We will also send you the illustrated 
book of Virtuolo styles and prices to guide your choice. A Virtuolo can be in your home for Christmas. 


Hallet & avis 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


Piano Company 
661 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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ve Cleaner 


Give this shining servant for Christmas, 


and the women-folks will be grateful for it 
all year ’round, for years and years to come. 

They can’t help liking such a loyal worker. 
It is energetic and swift. It is thorough. 
It is easy to run. It banishes back-tiring, 
heavy sweeping and dusting, and brings 
new brightness and longer life to rugs and 


carpets. 


Built to be “the world’s finest cleaner”’ by 
a manufacturing concern that had its begin- 
ning in 1802, it sets new standards of quality, 
cleaning efficiency, and lastingness. We be- 
lieve it the biggest money’s worth in the 
vacuum cleaner field today. A small pay- 
ment will bring it for Christmas. 


Learn how Super-suction added to 
the Motor-brush multiplies cleaning 
power. Write for FREE folder ‘‘Vac- 


uum Cleaner Magic” and name of 


nearest dealer 


Vacuum Sweeper 


To Dealers: If your territory is open, we will 
gladly send full details of our unusual and interest- 


ing selling plan. If you write quickly, there is yet 
time to get started for Christmas 


HAMILTON BEACH MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 
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SKOOKUM CHUCK 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“Why?” demanded the stranger. ‘In 
some of the books I’ve read they say that 
I died from a stone and became a reptile; 
and I died from a reptile and became an in- 
sect; and I died from an insect and became 
a bird or an animal, perhaps; and I died 
from an animal and became a man. I ain’t 
never yet lost anything by dying, have I?” 

‘Were you in the war?” asked Marshall 
abruptly. 

The man shook his head. 

“No,” he replied; “I tried, but I was too 
old. They wouldn’t take me.” 

“Too old?” echoed Marshall. “I thought 
in Canada so 

“‘T’ve sixty-seven years,’”’ said the man. 

Marshall stared, not in disbelief, but in 
astonishment. 

“‘T did what I could,’”’ went on the other; 
“T aimed to do my best to look after the 
places of my neighbors who went. But I 
had only my boat there, and I couldn’t get 
to all of them more than once a week. It 
would surprise you how people broke in 
and stole things and smashed things. Why, 
an ax wasn’t safe! You’d think folks would 
let a man’s things be when he went off to 
war, wouldn’t you? I never ketched any of 
them at it.”” He shook his head regretfully. 
“Oh, well,’”’ he concluded, ‘“‘they’re poor 
things, just undeveloped, undeveloped!” 

Hearoseslowly, stretching his huge frame. 

‘Well, give Miss Betsy the posies,” he 
said, reaching for the painter. 

“But let me call them,” urged Marshall, 
wondering why they had not appeared. 
“They will want to see you.” 

“Oh, yes,’ agreed Tim serenely, “but 
all in good time. They are probably 
aweary, and I am aweary, and there always 
comes another day.” 

He stepped into his boat. 

“T should like to see your place,” said 
Marshall impulsively. 

“You will be welcome,”’ said Tim in his 
deep, slow voice. 
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izomment at something that 
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” He threw back his head 
“And he sure made fine 


T orchard, and so to a split- 
} side this were several goats, 
. huge billy. The moment 
me aware of the presence of 
at the fence, reared on his 
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liya”” commanded Tim au- 
40 be etted,” said Betsy. 
€ to the fence, reached over 


at hands, and deliberately 
tely began striking the beast 
this clenched fist. The goat 
# and pulled back, struggling 
but to retaliate, his yellow 


» the animal’s beard in: 
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eyes blazing with fury. The blows fell heavy 
and spaced. Betsy cried out in protest. 

““No, Miss Betsy, he’s got to have it,” 
said Tim placidly. ‘I know him. He 
doesn’t want to be petted; he’s hostile; 
and when he gets that way he’d kill you in 
a minute if he could get at you.’’ The goat 
continued to struggle dumbly for a few 
moments, but at last uttered a blat. ‘‘Got 
to make him cry or he’d get too big for his 
pants,” said Tim, opening his hand from 
the animal’s beard. The goat walked away 
a few paces. ‘“‘It don’t look pretty to hit 
the critter,’ concluded Tim, “‘but when a 
thing is to be done, a man is foolish not to 
do it. It’s Nature. You must work with 
Nature.”’ 

He gazed contemplatively on the goat, 
whose eye had turned mild and whose 
bearded countenance seemed to have taken 
on the inscrutably benign air of wisdom 
that seems often to go with whiskers. 

“Look at him!” said Tim. “Just now 
he looks like a kind of apostolic goat, 
doesn’t he?”’ 

They returned through the orchards to 
the house. It proved to be a small two- 
roomed affair, redeemed from the common- 
placeness of the average backwoods shack 
by a glorious honeysuckle, a luxuriant 
climbing rose, and gorgeous beds of Shirley 
poppies planted on a terrace. The interior 
was jumbled with the careless untidiness 
that indicates a certain progressive acquisi- 


tion of blind spots as to habitual sur- | 
roundings seen only by oneself. Deerskins | | 
carpeted the floor. _The walls were closely | 


covered by a great variety of pictures 
clipped from magazines and colored litho- 
graphs. Marshall noted that none of these 
were vulgar in subject, and most of them 
were in at least possible taste artistically. 
But the most significant single thing was a 
miniature nosegay of flowers in a pill bottle 
set in the center of the winter heating stove, 
now cold. e 

Tim made directly for a covered object 
onatable. It proved to be a small portable 
phonograph. 

“We'll have some music,” he said with 
satisfaction. 

He selected a record and started the ma- 
chinery, his huge gnarled hands looking 
strangely out of place in the deft operation. 

Marshall expected jazz or ragtime, or at 
least one of the cheap simply melodious 
songs of sentiment. It was Jocelyn’s Ber- 
ceuse. 

“I’m glad you folks came in; I wanted 
some music,’’ said Tim as he changed the 
record. 

“You must find it great company when 
you are alone,’”’ ventured Marshall. 

“T never play it when I am alone,” 
said Tim. ‘I ain’t played her now for 
two months. You got to have company 
when you listen to music. Here’s a pretty 
one I kind of like.’? He studied the record 
thoughtfully a moment before he began his 
slow polishing. ‘‘It’s by a man named 
Wagner, and it’s called Tannhauser.”’ 

“You select good music,’”’ observed Mar- 
shall; 

“T don’t know; I know nothing about 
music. Sometimes I get eight or ten before 
I strike one I like. But I don’t hold with 
this ragtime. Ragtime just makes fun of 
good music.” 

He started the record and seated him- 
self, his elbow on his knee, his chin resting 
on his doubled hand, his eyes fixed steadily 
on some point a thousand miles away. The 
rough-hewn lines of his face, the gnarled 
great fist, the pose reminded Marshall of 
something. For a moment he puzzled. 
“Rodin!” he breathed to himself. 

Several more records followed. They 
were not all of the highest merit, but none 
were wholly banal. And with each, old 
Tim withdrew in spirit, wholly absorbed, 
oblivious of everything but the music. 

At length Betsy arose with decision. 

“Tt’s beautiful, Tim; but we must go 
back and get lunch.”’ 

“Come again,” said the old man without 
objection, ‘‘and thank you for the chance 
for the music.” 

Iv 

HAT afternoon they dug clams on a nar- 
LL row spit, exposed at low tide, between a 
small island and the mainland. The next 
morning, at Marshall’s own suggestion, he 
and Betsy and Noah climbed to the scene 
of Tim’s hand-logging operations. X. An- 
axagoras excused himself on the plea of 
work. 

It was quite a climb, nearly five hundred 
feet straight up the mountain, which 
dropped abruptly into thesea. Besides the 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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appeared to be a dense growth of good- 
sized half-grown trees. 

“Oh, she’ll go through them like paper.” 
Tim waved Marshall’s questioning doubt 
aside. 

The young man became slowly aware 
that he was listening to expert knowledge, 
bought by long experience, of the balance 
of forces, the appraisal of weight, momen- 
tum, angles of incidence and reflection, the 
resultants of many opposing or aiding con- 
stituents, little and big. If these compli- 
cated things were actually in practice to 
turn out as the old man so confidently 
described them, it would amount almost 
to prophecy! He voiced something of this 
thought. 

St try to work with Nature,’ Tim re- 
plied. ‘‘My strength ain’t nothing; but 
Nature’l!! help if I work with her.”’ 

He returned to his ax. 

After ten minutes Marshall, following 
Betsy’s direction to look upwards, saw 
that even the relative feebleness of the ax 
blows as compared with the mass of the 
tree was causing the top to shiver slightly. 
Tim delivered three mighty strokes and 
stepped composedly back. Something 
cracked with a loud report. 

And then, at first slowly and gracefully, 
soon with an accelerating rush of speed, the 
tree fell. A faint whispering of air through 
the branches rose to the roar of winds, was 
succeeded by a rapid and staccato splin- 
tering as the smaller trees and bushes were 
smashed down or thrust aside. There came 
a heart-stopping crash and bump. For 
twenty seconds the contiguous growth was 
shaken violently as though by a whirl of 
wind, and a thousand smaller noises seemed 
to be sucked into the vacuum created by 
the last great crash. Then the forest was 
still again. Only a light powder of dust 
eddied in the sun. The prostrate trunk lay 
almost exactly centered between the alder 
and the fir. Noah had departed from 
thence in disorderly flight. 

Tim exchanged his narrow-bladed falling 
ax for a heavier weapon and methodically 
attacked the branches. In an extraor- 
dinarily short time he had lopped them all 
off and flung them aside. Then with ax and 
a short iron bar he cut and pried the bark. 
It came off in long clean strips, leaving the 
wood wet and glistening white. Finally he 
stood atop and rounded off the front end 
in a blunt cone. 

“‘That’s the snipe,’’ he told Marshall. 
“Tt’s a sort of nose to make her run easier. 
Now we'll look her over and see what our 
prospects are.” 

The peeled trunk lay peinting downhill. 
But the snipe was jammed against the 
bottom of a crosswise windfall four feet 
thick, and another windfall lay like a 
jackstraw above that. Obviously the stick 
could not slide through them. Marshall 
remarked on this. 

“What can you do?” he asked. 

“Lift her up on top of them,” said Tim. 
“T aimed to lay her atop them, but she 
broke just there.” ; 

“Tyo they ever Jam so you can’t get them 
out?” 

“‘T ain’t lost a log this year,” said Tim 
with a simple pride, “‘but there’s a plenty 
lost that way along the coast—plenty. 
Men don’t always know how to work with 
Nature.” 

“And all that hard work gone for noth- 
ing!’’ cried Marshall, appalled. 

““Tt’s in the game,” said Tim. ‘‘ Well, 
let’s eat. We’ll tackle her after lunch.” 

They sat on the windfall and undid their 
packages. Noah’s assimilative acquisi- 
tiveness lured him back. He came gingerly, 
and for some time continued to eye the 
scenery with considerable distrust. Noah 
was beginning to develop a complex on 
logs. 

V 

FTER lunch Tim surveyed the situa- 
tion for some time in silence. Then 
he took his ax and cut wide shallow troughs 
across the windfalls. These he smoothed 
very carefully, and ended by anointing them 
with something from a bottle. The notches, 
he explained, were both guides and runnels 
in which the log would slip over the wind- 
falls; and the stuff in the bottle was dog- 

fish oil. 

Next he crawled down to where the 
point rested against the windfall. Here 
he excavated a hole deep enough to contain 
the screw jack and a huge flat rock, both of 
which he carried down. The rock he placed 
as foundation for the jack. Then he in- 
serted the bar and began to turn the screw. 

It was in the motion of rowing a boat, 
but with this difference—every ounce of 
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Tim’s strength was needed for each stroke 
of the oar. He braced both feet, and 
heaved back until the cords stood out on 
his neck and the veins on his forehead. 
Each sweep of the bar made a quarter turn 
of the screw thread on the jack; and each 
full turn of the thread raised the head of the 
jack about an inch. Marshall calculated 
that the point of the snipe must be raised at 
least three feet to reach the level of the 
windfall. The thought made him physically 
weary. 

“She moving any?”’ Tim’s voice broke 
his calculation. 

But that question Marshall was ashamed 
to confess to himself he could not answer. 
He had not thought to take bearings. But 
Betsy answered: 

“T’m afraid not, Tim.” 

The old man crawled painfully out from 
his cramped situation to look for himself. 
He shook his head. 

“Not a hair!’ he agreed. 

““What’s the trouble?”’ ventured Mar- 
shall. 

“Must have my foundation in wrong 
side up,”’ quaintly explained Tim. ‘‘ When 
you put that jack between two things and 
spread it, those things has got to go apart. 
If the stick don’t raise, then I must be 
apushing the foundation rock into the 
ground.” 

He descended, reversed the jack, and in 
ten seconds undid the effects of the grueling 
labor of as many minutes. He pulled the 
jack out of the hole, which he examined. 
Then methodically and painstakingly he 
collected material and built another foun- 
dation. A second ten minutes of last-ounce 
effort, but without effect. 

“This granite is rotten,’ Tim diagnosed 
the difficulty. Again he reversed the jack 
and removed it. Affairs were exactly where 
they had been in the beginning. 

Tim disappeared up the mountain, to 
return after an interval half rolling and half 
carrying another rock, nearly as big as a 
washtub. 

“That'll fetch her!’’ he cried trium- 
phantly. 

He placed this new material with great 
care, leveling it,’ chinking it; taking as 
much pains as though he were laying a 
foundation for the erection of some perma- 
nent structure. Then for the third time he 
inserted the jack, and for the third time 
applied all his power to the bar. 

Suddenly and startlingly a screeching 
creak pierced the air. The slowly applied 
force from beneath had at last overcome 
the inertia and resiliency of the log and the 
friction of its end against the windfall. The 
snipe had scraped upward for some three 
inches, and like a gigantic slate pencil had 
shrieked aloud as it made its plainly dis- 
cernible mark. Marshall drew a deep breath 
of relief. The trouble seemed to him to be 
over. He watched the snipe, creeping up- 
ward now with the imperceptible steadiness 
of slowly rising water. He could not see it 
move, and yet it overpassed the marks he 
selected to indicate its position. All that 
remained to be done was to continue until 
it had been raised high enough. 

He glanced down at Tim. How was it to 
continue? It could not be possible that 
flesh and blood could endure. The man was 
gasping for breath, the sweat was pouring 
down his grimed face. Marshall knew from 
experience the feeling of powerless collapse 
that follows too long continued a putting 
forth of all one has of strength, for he had 
rowed on his college crew. And as the jack 
slowly extended itself, a new idea smote 
him. The huge timber was rising off the 
ground, and its only support was the spin- 
dling shaft and the narrow head of the jack. 
At the slightest roll, the least preponderance 
of weight to either side, the gentlest 
jar, it would seem inevitable that the log 
must topple off and come crashing to the 
ground. Tim worked directly under it. 
Suddenly a new suspense stifled his breath. 


It was no longer a simple question as to- 


whether the snipe would continue satis- 
factorily to rise. Would it fall? Like a 
bear trap! 

“But it’s dangerous!”’ 
Betsy. 

She nodded slowly. 

“The hospitals at Rock Bay and Alert 
Bay are full of the ones who take chances. 
But Tim generally knows what he’s about.” 

The old man ceased his labors and crawled 
out from beneath. He wiped his face and 
breathed deeply, but made no comment on 
the severity of the labor. At the expression 
of Marshall’s perturbation he smiled. 

“She couldn’t fall but one way,’ said he. 
“On the other side and about fifty foot 
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bole and rapidly ascended to the tipmost 
top. His complex on logs was complete. 

Down the mountainside the great timber 
plowed its way, sometimes rearing its point 
high, again plunging nose down into a 
narrow ledge or a thicket of small trees, 
like a huge and majestic steamship breast- 
ing the waves; scornful of minor obstruc- 
tions, snapping down tall young firs and 
cedars as though they had been grass, 
making its way for itself as regardless of 
impenetrability as an elephant in the jun- 
gle. The roar of its going was punctuated 
by greater smashes and bumps and jars; 
and echoes from the woods and hills flocked 
joyously to add their clamor. It disap- 
peared from view in the greenery, but its 
course could be plainly followed both by 
the noise of the impacts and the violent 
agitation of certain tree tops shaken as 
though by some giant hand. And then 
through the trunks, far below, they could 
see a great fountain of water rise up, and a 
geyser of spray as though a shell from some 
distant warship had fallen and exploded. 
Abruptly and authoritatively quiet re- 
turned. 

Marshall found himself far out on the 
end of a windfall that projected over the 
slope, swinging his cap and cheering like a 
maniac. 

VI 
IM picked up his worn old coat. 
“We'll tow her to the boom and call it a 
day,” he remarked prosaically, and led the 
way downhill. 

But. Marshall was excited, lifted out of 
himself. It was the exultation of a victory, 
a personal victory. His mind was vibrating 
with the released suspense, as a bowstring 
vibrates when at last the arrow is released. 
He chattered like a boy, and utterly out of 
character with his usual self-contained 
person. 

“Aren’t you dead tired?’”’ he exclaimed. 
“T know hard work when I see it, and this 
is certainly hard work! Didn’t you ever 
get hurt? It seems to me very dangerous. 
How much will you get for that log? Who 
buys it? Will they come and get it?” He 
stopped short in his tracks, struck by a 
practical thought. ‘“‘Look here; why do 
you go so far up the mountain for your 
timber?, Here are big trees—and close 
together—much nearer the salt water. 
Isn’t it good?” 

Tim, too, stopped. 

“Tt’s good,” he replied; “even better 
than up higher. But you see I’ve got to 
cut trees that have a straight run to salt 
water. These here would slide as far as 
that little flat, there, and then they’d stop. 
I can help them into the path of gravity, 
but I can’t be gravity itself. I’ve got to 
work with Nature.” 

“But that flat isn’t a hundred feet wide!’’ 
protested Marshall. 

“It’s wide enough to stop them. You’ve 
got to have power to move weight. If you 
can’t use Nature’s power you’ve got to 
supply it.” 

““How’s that?” 

“‘Machinery. An engine andadrum and 
a cable. Haul them to the edge of the flat 
and slide them over, and then let them 
go.” 

They descended the rest of the way, un- 
tied the small boats, and rowed out to the 
log. It floated placid and docile, bobbing 
obsequiously in the wavelets. Tim drove 
a staple in its end and attached thereto a 
light line. He was about to take its end 
into his own boat, but this both Betsy and 
Marshall emphatically negatived. 

““You’ve done enough,” said the latter. 
“Take a rest.” 

“But I always tow them home,” ob- 
jected the old man mildly. 

Evidently this epic struggle was to him 
but the day’s work. However, he acqui- 
esced. The procession made its way slowly 
down the cove. Marshall was in a brown 
study. 

- “It ought not to take very elaborate 
machinery to haul so short a distance,’”’ he 
observed suddenly. 

“What? Oh, no; there’s a small outfit 
called the Westhope. It’s a four-horse- 
power stationary gas engine, and a drum.” 

“Tf you had one of those, it would make 
a lot of trees available that now you can’t 
touch.” 

“Sure.” 

“T should think you’d get one.” 

Tim laughed gently. 

“I’m going to, son, some day. This 
hand-logging wears a man out after a while, 
and I aim to fit myself out before I get too 
old.’’ Was it sixty-seven years he had said? 
“But those things cost money.” 
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Gentlemen, this is my son 


Just imagine that moment of 
glory—when you shall introduce 
that boy of yours to men of 
affairs—your boy, who so soon 
will step into the business swirl, 
to meet stiff competition, hard 
problems, dangerous tempta- 
tions. To-day, your greatest joy 
is to ‘‘do something”’ for that 
boy of yours, and you ask: What 
Christmas gift will make him 
happiest—what will he appre- 
ciate most keenly—what will 
help him most? 


You can answer that ques- 
tion right now—give him THE 
AMERICAN Boy, and his pride 
in the gift will equal your pride 
in him. 

THE AMERICAN Boy knows 
that “‘boys will be boys’’—and 
should be!—but it knows also 
It at- 
tracts boys, fascinates them, and 
holds the eager interest of 500,- 
000 of them by sheer merit which 
boys are quick to discover. 


that boys will be men. 


It is edited by men who have 
never lost their understanding 
ofthe boy heart. Itsstories teach 
a boy to know himself and trust 
himself; to understand motives, 
to 


principles, temptations; 


know courage and to use it. 


Each and every story is writ- 
ten to let boys face a real boy- 
problem, and it teaches them 
how a regular fellow will meet 
and solve it. There is nothing 
preachy about THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy. (How boys do hate 


preaching!) There is nothing 
namby-pamby or wishy-washy 
about it. Its articles are instruc- 
tive, boy-building, man-building, 
and have an instant power to 
suggest all that is best and 
healthiest to a boy. 


It gives them information 
about vital things in life that 
they can get in no other way— 
shows the value of character and 
initiative as well as ingenuity; 
gives them a look-ahead and 
some preparation for the work- 
world that your boy will be step- 
ping into almost before you 


know it. 


Your boy’s feet are headed 
somewhere. What an opportu- 
nity you have, this Christmas 
season, to give him a friendly 
and trusted guide. to walk with 
him while he gains the poise and 
stature of aman. Make him a 
present of a year’s subscription 
to THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Your boy needs THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy—to-day more than 
ever. It is a boy-building neces- 
sity! It is right that he should 
have it! Give it to him for 


Christmas. Subscribe to-day! 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 793 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
Christmas, 1923, number, to 
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< Men who appreciate the finer things 
a of life look upon Ture FrorsHem Ke 
at SHOE as one of the requisites of BM, > 
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Dealers: 
Be sure to 
put ina lib- 
eral stock of 
these two 
year ‘round 
sure sellers. 


NNEN daily comfort and correct appearance. 
Most Styles $10 


c Booklet “‘Styles of the Times”’ on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Inexpensive Gifts that bring 
fun for all- the year round 


Here are two games entirely unlike any you have 
ever played before. Each a sensational success. 
Two fastest sellers on the market today. Puzzle- 
Peg is the marvelous solitaire game—that makes 
endless fun forall. Blox-O is the great new game 
for two. Each sells for only 50 cents at all good 
game dealers’ (in Canada 75 cents), or sent post- 
paid for only 50 cents each. 


ee 8a 
WONDER 
uzzle-Beos 7%: 
OF THE 
CENTURY 


Most baffling, mysterious puzzle 

. ever invented. Biggest seller in 

SSS years. Played by one—makes fun 

e for all. The ideal gift for shut-ins 
y or those who are lonely. 


New Free Book of 69 problems 
packed in every box. 


The sensational new game hit— 
totally “‘different’’— play isfastand 
furious, a3 ring circusoffun. Keeps 
players on edge every minute. 

If your dealer does not have Puzzle- 
Peg and Blox-O in stock we will 
send either game postpaid for 50c, 
or both for only $1. 

LUBBERS & BELL 
721 Second Avenue Clinton, Iowa 
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Marshall started impulsively to speak; 
caught Tim’s steady and kindly blue eye; 
and choked back the words. He fell into 
another brown study. 

By now the twilight had fallen. Betsy 
and Marshall debarked at the Kittiwake, 
leaving Tim to complete the short journey 
with the log to the boom. Anaxagoras met 
them at the rail. 

“You’re late enough,’’ he remarked. 
“Grub’s ready. When you boom your log 
come and eat with us, Tim.”’ 

Marshall scrambled on deck and drew his 
host one side. 

“Look here,” he said a little breathlessly, 
“JT want your advice.” 

“‘Professional?”’ queried the healer of 
souls. 

‘Hell! I don’t know!” cried Marshall 
impatiently. ‘‘What difference does it 
make?” 

Anaxagoras looked at him quickly, but 
with keen interest, and led the way to the 
forward deck. 

“Shoot!” said he laconically. 

“Do you know a.machine called the 
Westhope? A sort of logging contraption?” 

“T’ve seen them.” 

‘Are they any good? Are they the best 
sort?” 

“About the best for what they’re sup- 
posed to do. They are just a sort of one- 
man affair. Why?” 

“Would Tim accept one from me?”’ 

Anaxagoras paused once more to survey 
his patient, but apparently with more in- 
terest in the young man’s present anima- 
tion than in his remarks. 

“As a gift?”’ he answered the question 
at last. “I shouldn’t try it.” 

“T thought not,” said Marshall with 
decision. ‘‘Thanks. I wanted to know.” 

“What is your idea?”’ asked Anaxagoras 
curiously. 

““My idea is that it’s a damned outrage 
the way some things are arranged in this 
world,”’ snapped back Marshall; and that 
is all he would say. 

Tim returned after an interval. They 
ate supper, then adjourned to the deck. 
The talk wandered here and there. Mar- 
shall took no part in it. 

“You could get the thing on a part pay- 
ment,” he broke in abruptly, ‘‘and pay for 
it from the added timber you could get 
out.” 

“T couldn’t get title to it,” replied Tim, 
understanding at once the reference, ‘“‘and 
I’d pay interest. I’ve studied over that. It 
won’t do. No; I figure if things go right 
and I work steady at the hand-logging, I’ll 
be able to get her in about two years.”’ 

Marshall leaned forward. 

“T have a proposal to make,” said he. 
“It is this: If you will allow me, I’d like to 
go into partnership with you. I want to fur- 
nish the money for this machine, and let 
you supply the timber and the labor. The 
partnership will last until the machine is 
paid for—and interest of course.” 

Tim revolved this in his mind. 
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“T can’t see how that’s f; 
shall,” he replied equably at 
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| Little Children 


called him ‘Santy” 


INDLY eyes that smiled 

on a world he loved with 
an understanding heart —a 
head as regal as an ancient king 
whose people were as his chil- 
dren—hands of a pioneer and 
fingers of a scientist. This, in 
brief, is an authentic picture of 
William Worth Burson. 

A genius in mechanical re- 
search, farm born and college 
bred, he possessed the orderly 
mind of the well-grounded sci- 
entist. When still a young man 
he was awarded his first patent. 
Some fifty others followed, 
each an important contribution 
to time and labor saving. 

Mr. Burson’s most remark- 
able mechanical achievement 
was the automatic knitting ma- 
chine which bears his name. 
Developed after years of the 
closest application, this mar- 
velous machine actually knits 
stockings from toe to top to fit 
each curve of the leg. Until it 
was invented all full-fashioned 
hose had to be made with a 
seam. Just as the hand knit- 
ters use a different number of 
stitches at the ankle, the calf, 
and the knee, so the Burson 
process shapes the stockings in 
the knitting with form-fitting 


perfection. This is the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Vee Weave” employed 
today in knitting Burson ho- 
siery, probably the greatest 
contribution ever known to the 
art of knitting. 

Time and the mellowing 
studies and labors of his calling 
developed Burson the boy pio- 
neer into Burson the scientist 
with flowing white beard and 
hair. Little children called him 
“‘Santy,” and he went about 
with boxes of miniature stock- 
ings in his pockets to give to 
those who thought they recog- 
nized in him their patron saint. 

To William Worth Burson 
fashionably gowned women 
owe the comfort and perfect 
fitting qualities of Burson 
“Vee Weave” Hosiery. The 
admirers and wearers of these 
superb stockings are numbered 
by the hundreds of thousands. 
It is said, and no doubt with 
authority, that once a woman 
is accustomed to the trim-fit- 
ting snugness and comfort of 
Burson Hosiery it is impossible 
to sell her any other kind. 

Thus the man and thus his 
machine and thus his service 
of beauty and usefulness to the 
women of America. 
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receive will be derived not only 
from the more desirable nationali- 
ties but from the better-trained 
classes within their respective 
countries. 

That is that. It may well be 
that after I have presented my re- 
port you will disagree with the 
moral I have drawn from it. I 
shan’t feel hurt. My data, I think 
I amsafe in saying, will bear check- 
ing up. My conclusions— take 
them or leave them, as you see fit. 
I am not the least bit conceited 
about them. When all is said I 
shall like it best if you form your 
own. It will give me a feeling that 
the raw facts have set you think- 
ing, and that is what I am after 
principally. 

We may now proceed. We will 
examine these changed conditions, 
try to see what they are and how 
they touch us and our problem. 
We will glance awhile at Eastern 
Europe, and then turn back and 
take a look at the west. With the 
extremes of the Continent we won't 
concern ourselves. Neither in Italy 
nor in the three Scandinavian 
countries have circumstances been 
modified sufficiently to claim our 
attention. 

But wait. There is another little 
matter. Before we plunge into the 
rapids, one or two interesting questions con- 
front us: What and where is Eastern Eu- 
rope? Likewise, what and where is Western 
Europe? No hasty answers will go. Con- 
sider carefully. Your school geography won’t 
nelp you. Let us pause and look around. 


Europe Cut in Two 


Unlike all Gaul, Europe is divided into 
two parts. At least it is so for the purposes 
of American immigration. Come to think 
of it, there is more to it than that. The rea- 
son why it holds good for America is be- 
cause it is fundamentally true at home. 
The line is a vague and tortuous one, and 
drawing it isno child’s play. Still, itis there 
and worth locating. Take your map and 
with the point of a penknife make an inci- 
sion somewhere where the Pyrenees jut 
into the ocean. Cut carefully toward the 
right, along the ridge of the Alps and their 
sister chains, till you reach the Carpathians; 
then, abruptly upward, skip into the Baltic, 
and through the blue as far as you can go. 
Now contemplate the result. It does not 
look like much in the way of a design; but 
it means infinitely more than I can say. 
On your left is the world of the desirable 
immigrant, otherwise known as North- 
western Europe. On your right—an affair 
shaped like a bent arm with peninsular 
laces dripping from the elbow forward—the 
Babel of our more recent newcomers. 
It is commonly described as Southern 
and Eastern Europe. In a rough and 
general sort of way one might say that 
the upper portion represents the peo- 
ple whom America wants and of whom 
she has of late been getting fewer and 
fewer; the nether contains the nation- 
alities that have been arriving in tidal 
waves. 

That is the outline of the picture. 
But those mountains and that sea are 
really the frontiers of separate worlds. 
Inside them, on the left, is a universe 
distinctive in history, population, 
speech, mentality, institutions and 
economy. I am not talking about su- 
periority and inferiority. I am-even 
waiving the nebulous matter of race. 
I am aware, too, that the frontiers are 
in many places broken and that the 
two worlds overlap in the most chaotic 
fashion. But nothing can be clearer 
than that the two worlds exist. And 
the most obvious thing of all is that 
America has more affinity with the 
northwest than with the south and 
east. Wherefore, I am constrained to 
put all my sentiments aside and pro- 
claim to all whom it may concern my 
conviction that the United States is 
on the right tack in her preference for 
the immigrant from the northwest. 

I know that that is horrendous 
treason. I happen, as you may recall, 
to have been, in one of my previous 
incarnations, an Eastern European 
myself. Therefore, according to my 
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Emigrants Arriving in the Port of New York 


Old World compatriots, I must carry the 
prejudices attaching to that somewhat dim 
and legendary state down to my American 
grave. These good friends of mine cry out 
passionately at the first suggestion that 
there can be any difference between one 
European and another. The whole idea of 
race, they maintain, as applied to the na- 
tions of Europe, is pure fantasy. Europe is 
one civilization, and the distinctions are a 
matter of degree of development, not of 
kind. All the peoples of Europe, with one 
or two exceptions, are descended from a 
common ancestry. Ergo, the talk about de- 
sirable and undesirable immigrants from 
Europe is unscientific nonsense. 

What I should like to say to these hyper- 
sensitive friends of mine is something like 
the following: 

Dear fellow East Europeans, it grieves 
me to differ from you. But I have not the 
least intention of letting my supposed birth 
influence my common sense. The difficulty 
with you is just that you are letting your 
sentiment of loyalty to the past run away 
with your judgment. Supposing you are 
right—and I will grant you that you are— 
about the unity of European descent; what 
of it? It takes a blind man not to see the 
differences in temperament between a 
Scotchman and a Slav, between a Swede 
and an Italian. And even if what you say 
about degrees of development be true, 
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can’t you admit that they are enormous 
just the same? 

Besides, you are overlooking the main 
point. You are forgetting what America 
means by “‘desirable.”’ It is no question of 
superiority. That word does not mean any- 
thing, anyway. Whois going tosay whether 
the horse is superior to the steer, or the 
other way around? It depends on whether 
you are talking about running a race or 
about juicy steak. The definition of a de- 
sirable immigrant is: A person who can 
with the least expenditure of time and 
trouble be made into an American. That is 
all this country is interested in. And unless 
you are blinded by sentimental prejudice, 
how can you fail to perceive that the north- 
westerner has it all over the southeasterner 
in this game of Americanization? 

Given two individuals of equal intelli- 
gence, energy and powers of adaptation, 
one from Eastern Europe and the other 
from the west, and there cannot be a mo- 
ment’s doubt as to which one will be the 
first to fit into the American scheme of 
things. Who should know this better than 
we Eastern Europeans ourselves? I hotly 
deny that I am inferior to any Scandina- 
vian, Britisher or German. But I cannot 
forget the toil and terrors of my period of 
apprenticeship to Americanism. I had to 
unlearn such a deal. I had about five cen- 
turies to travel before I could stand shoulder 
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As time went on the situation got more 
and more involved. The children came, 
and they were neither Croats nor Poles. It 
was a home where the parents had to speak 
English of a sort as a common medium, so 
that the youngsters got but little foreign 
background. When they started going to 
school they became out-and-out Amer- 
icans. The little family were now looking 
three ways toward their native land. But 
my friend still ached to get that parcel of 
land. It was a subdued longing by now. 
But he was a peasant, and the soil drew 
him like a lodestone. 

“Oh, my,” he rhapsodized, ‘“‘the coun- 
try! No steam and noise. No whistles in 
the morn’. No strikes and bosses. Gee! So 
buteful!”’ 

I said, “But see here, there is plenty of 
land in America. You could have bought a 
little farm in the West somewhere. A few 
years ago there was even free land still to 
be had.” 


PHOTO. SUPPLIED BY KADEL & HERBERT, N.Y. C. 
Immigrants on the Bow of the U. S. S. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 


He shook his head. 

“Why not?” 

“Everybody Americans,” 
with a significant shrug. 

“Don’t you like Americans?” 

“Yes, I like um very much. But —— 
He hesitated. 

“But what?” 

“Not my people. Dun understan’. Too 
lonesome. No Slavs, no Hrvats ou’ West.” 

I thought “Ah, there it is. The East 
European has not the stuff for pioneering 
in his system. Must have his little world to 
give him courage, or he flounders. A crea- 
ture of the commune.” 

But he went on to enlighten me: 

“Yah, nice people, Americans. I like um 
fine. Sokind,sosmart, uptodate. But——’”’ 
Again he paused, as if not sure he could 
confide in me. ‘‘Difference people. Dun 
like Hrvats. Dun understan’ me and wife. 
I know um, in Pittsburgh. Yah; look at 
us so. Make me feel funny. We dun eat 
the same. My wife, she laugh a lot. I like 
to play on accordion, sing after I work, and 
dance—oh,so happy! Americans dun like. 
Too noisy and wild. Yah, good people, one 
or two. But all Americans—I’m afraid. 
And work in shop all my life, no. I want to 
go back to farm. Maybe in Herzegovina if 
wife wants.” 

That self-revelation not only helped 
me—as I trust it will help you—to see why 
America and the Eastern European are un- 
ideal bedfellows. It was the beginning of 
the specific investigation which I had set 
out on and which is the subject of this ar- 
ticle. I have paused all this while on the 
differences between east and west in Europe 


he replied 
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because they seem to me essential to an 
understanding of the changes which recent 
history has brought to both of them, and 
the resulting modification of their attitude 
toward emigration. 

Now, as I had anticipated, my capture of 
the bellwether speedily corralled me the 
whole flock. As the Croat and I sat ex- 
changing confidences his friends, one by 
one, shuffled over to listen and to interpose 
a word or a smile. Before we had half fin- 
ished I could see they were all bursting with 
tales of their own, and a motley anthology 
it was. Most of them were coming from the 
same place in the United States, but their 
native lands put together formed a map of 
all Eastern Europe. Steelworkers from the 
Pittsburgh plants and miners from Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio—Croats, Finns, Slovaks, 
Poles and Rumanians. 

And thus it came to pass that my study 
of the new Europe began long before I set 
foot on the soil of the Old World. It wasa 
good introduction to my 
research. This was the 
time, you may recall, of 
that curious spectacle 
when many groups of 
aliens were departing 
faster from the United 
States than their compa- 
triots were arriving, and 
Americans were puzzled, 
stirred and exasperated 
by the wholesale migra- 
tion. There were as many 
explanations of the phe- 
nomenon as there were 
shades of public opinion 
in our midst. The for- 
eigners were quitting, said 
the personal-liberty 
champions, because we 
had added a certain 
amendment to our Con- 
stitution. 


Answers 


Folks who had been 
grieved by the Selective 
Draft Act saw in the pro- 
ceedings a revolt of the 
immigrant against what 
they were pleased to term 
American militarism. 
The cost of living, the 
twelve-hour day, the con- 
centration of capital, the 
housing shortage, our fail- 
ure to ratify the Peace 
Treaty all came in for a 
share of the blame, or the 
credit, as the case might 
be. Without being con- 
ceited about my perspi- 
cacity I had a vague and 
persistent notion that the 
solution of the mystery 
must be sought on other 
shores than ours. 

Well, my fellow passengers recited their 
tales and proved me not very far wrong. I 
failed to discover the least trace of anti- 
American feeling in any of their accounts. 
They were going home because, like my 
Croat friend, they had always hoped to, 
because for years they had been without 
news from their kin at home on account of 
the war, because the heads of their families 
had been killed and they were expected to 
come back and look after family affairs, and 
especially because they saw golden visions 
of their regenerated homelands and bright 
opportunities for themselves in a new 
Europe. 

I stood by the steerage railing on the last 
evening of the crossing and watched the 
lights from Cherbourg as our steamer sped 
on toward Havre. A tall hollow-cheeked 
Pole was beside me. His eyes were burning 
with an eager flame, and he could scarcely 
control his excited nerves. 

“Tt will be good to be back,” I said, ex- 
pressing his thoughts. 

“Lord! Think of it! In three days I will 
be in Warsaw, in my own country, in my 
own free Poland. Free after a hundred 
years of division and foreign slavery.” 

“And besides,”’ I angled cautiously, “‘to 
be out of America. Eh?” 

He glanced up at me with some surprise. 

“‘ America is all right,’”’ he said simply. 

“Of course she is all right, except that a 
man is reduced to tea and pop.” 

“Oh, prohibition! I like a glass of wine 
or beer with my meals, but I haven’t missed 
it. We made our own or went without. I 
think it’ll be good for the country.” And 
before I could wedge in another comment 
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he was off again on his beloved Poland. 
“Heigh-ho, no more ezar and secret police 
and arrests for speaking our own language. 
It’ll be like America again, only nicer, 
because it’s home.”’ 

And so it went. The Czechs gloried in 
the thought that they were going back to a 
Bohemia relieved of the Hapsburgs, the 
Croats and Rumanians rejoiced that their 
country was free of the Magyar, the Finns 
that they were rid of Russia. They were 
not looking backward at all. They had for- 
gotten their purgatory of hardship and star- 


vation and readjustment. Their thoughts 


were full of what lay in front of them, their 
liberated countries, their own beloved vil- 
lages, their welcoming friends and kinsfolk, 
the world they had known and been reared 
in and longed for, and much more besides. 

A middle-aged Slovak made a gallant 
attempt to tell me of his plans in English, 
then gave it up as hopeless and dashed over 
into German, which taxed his vocal organs 
but little less. By dint of concentrated at- 
tention I managed to gather the drift of his 
remarks. He had gone to America a dozen 


years before because the little farm his . 


father had left was not sufficient to support 
two families, his brother’s and his own. 
But now he was taking back a thousand 
dollars, which, when turned into crowns, 
would buy up half the countryside. The 
Hungarian magnate was dispossessed by 
the new republican government, the land 
was opened up to the peasants, and the ex- 
change made a dollar go a long way. He 
smacked his lips as he visioned his long- 
cherished hopes on the threshold of realiza- 
tion. I understood him more fully when I 
got over into his end of the world nearly a 
year later. 


Catching at American Straws 


My sympathies went out to these poor 
dumb exiles, and I rejoiced with them in 
their anticipated happiness. Also I was 
thankful for their glad tidings on my own 
account. If Eastern Europe was now the 
El Dorado they painted it, why then no one 
would want to leave it. I had dreaded go- 
ing back to my native country. I knew 
what was awaiting me there. Didn’t I re- 
member the return of that other American, 
the one who had stirred me out of home, 
and how he had been nearly mobbed by my 
townspeople with their pleas to be taken? 
And now I was to step into his shoes. I 
could just visualize the scene: Queues of 
wretched, driven, dejected people beating 
a path to my hotel room—fathers of fam- 
ilies, oppressed by poverty, fearful of the 
future, catching at American straws; am- 
bitious young men, fretting in a world of 
hobbled opportunity, resenting the recruit- 
ing officer and the snobbery of class; wid- 
ows and orphans without support or hope 
coming to me with burdens which I was in 
no position to lighten. What could I promise 
them? To most of them I should have to be 
discouraging, or else misleading. To tell 
them that my adopted country was wait- 
ing for them with open arms and an open 
purse would be both untruthful and cruel. 


| It would merely uproot them from their 
, accustomed misery and drive them from 


discontent to disappointment. And to give 


| them the facts as I knew them—what an 
| unkind blow to their hopes! Not a very 
_ pleasant prospect either way. Well, judg- 


ing by the sanguine visions of these return- 
ing immigrants, I was to be spared the 
painful interviews. 

But when, the following year, I got out 


| to Rumania my first impression was that 
| I had been misled. Bukharest was full of 
| waiting emigrants. The consulate and the 


local offices of American social organiza- 
tions were besieged by them. They were 
shipping out at the rate of a thousand a 
month. From authoritative reports there 
were no fewer than fifty thousand in the 
capital awaiting visas, transportation or 
money from relatives in the United States. 


| That seemed a little strange in view of 
| those rosy pictures of a regenerated Eastern 
| Europe. Had my friends aboard ship been 


drawing on their homesick imaginations? 
Presently I was enlightened. This throng 
of pioneers was entirely made up of refugees. 
There was scarcely a single native Ru- 
manian among them. The local population 
was sitting tight. I remained in Rumania 
for six weeks and, during all that time, nota 
solitary soul came to ask me to take him 
back with me or even as much as to inquire 
about the fortunes and the blessings of 
America. The refugees were receiving Ru- 
manian passports, they were filling up the 


es Rumanian quotas, and Ellis Island would 
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with no apparent prospects for improve- 


ment. 

I said to him, ‘‘Have you thought of 
emigrating?” 

‘“Do you mean to America?” he asked. 
“Tt has occurred to me. But it is not very 
alluring.” 

“Ts this alluring?” I echoed him. 

“No, but I know the ropes here. I speak 


| the language. I am at home, and the tide 
| isturning. I cannot warm up to the idea of 


starting all over again, go job hunting in a 
distant alien world, and in the end prob- 
ably land something in a tailor shop.” 

I felt my irritation mounting. The cheek 
of the fellow! 

“What do you know about America?”’ I 
said, but poorly concealing my feelings. 

“‘T know what I heard from you and the 
others.” 

Then it dawned on me in a flash that it 


| was in reality my generation that had 
_ broken the spell of America for our home- 
| lands. 


We, the romantic contingent, who 
had taken fairy tales for gospel, who never 
suspécted that pictures might be hand 
colored, who had seen gold and castles in 
the rainbow—we had been the ones to set 


the home folks questioning. We had not 


intended to, you may believe me. We 
meant well by America all along and strove 
manfully to keep the common secret. But 
we had to answer letters, didn’t we? And 
it so happened that a letter to a son or a 
cousin in America usually ran to the well- 
known tune of “Please remit. Now that 
you are harvesting dollars over there, 


- won’t you at least send us a few francs?” 
| But we alone knew how few the dollars 


were, and far between. In the early days of 
struggle for a foothold there was scarcely 
enough to survive on. Even afterwards, 
alas, we did not all become successful busi- 
ness men. Most of us stuck to the mine 
and the sweatshop and the pushcart and the 
foreign colony. Others drifted into strange 
paths, going in for education and such 
things—commendable enough in them- 
selves, but the receipts mostly prospective. 

The people at home, meantime, knew 
nothing about our hopes or our battles, and 


4 | kept pressing their just claims upon us. So 
( the truth was eventually wrung out of us. 


“Mother dear,” it ran approximately, 
“gladly would I help you. Isn’t that 
what I went to America for? But I am 
afraid we were a little oversanguine. I'll 
make my million yet, rest assured. But 
it is a bit slow in coming. For the moment 
I am in need of help myself.”’ 


Telltale Letters 


That spoiled the picture, as we might 
have foreseen. We could not stop to think 
of the effect at home. We were only trying 
to gain a breathing spell, to be relieved for 
a while of those constant tragic requests for 
money. 

Then, however, followed something more 
serious yet. The telltale letters were only a 
beginning. There were those among my 
fellows who presently wearied of heroism 
and romance and starvation, and threw up 
the sponge altogether. They had had their 
fling, and after duly weighing the alterna- 


| tives concluded that the game was not worth 
| the candle. 


You may laugh if you choose, and wag 
your head with scornful pity at the back- 
boneless weakling. But unless you have 
been through the battle yourself you can- 
not have the faintest notion of the fear and 
insecurity, the squalor and the hunger, the 
longing and the regrets of the newcomer in 
your midst over here. And if by some su- 
preme effort of imagination you contrive 
to see yourself in his shoes, the chances are 
you will marvel that so many stick it out. 
From far-away, fantastic America, then, 
the whilom soldier of fortune looked back 
to the old home with yearning tenderness, 
and saw it in colors it had never worn. A 
quiet, cozy, homelike hamlet, with winding 
roads and great open spaces. Sunshine and 
smiling fields, and orchards groaning under 
their luscious burden. Familiar faces of 
school fellows, friends and kinsfolk. Early 
rising and an invigorating morning’s toil in 
the open air of the fields or the market 
place. No crashing and grinding of ma- 
chines, no driving by foremen, no paralyz- 
ing fears of unemployment. At midday a 
warm, ample, palatable meal at the family 
board. The afternoon siesta, the cheerful 
gatherings in the coffeehouse or the village 
inn for entertainment or affairs. A wed- 
ding from time to time; a recurrent festival 
celebrated in the immemorial way. A world 
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The subject race, on the other hand, is 
exposed to all the inconveniences of the 
foreign resident and enjoys none of his im- 
munities. He shares none of the rights of 
natives and is liable to all their responsi- 
bilities. He is governed without his consent 
like a foreigner, and is drafted into the 
army and sent to war like a native. The 
country he lives in is the only one he knows; 
it has been the home of his ancestors for 
ages; yet he is distrusted and undesired in 
it, and may be expelled from it like an in- 
vader. If difficulties arise between him and 
his rulers, if he is subjected to indignities or 
discriminations, if he cannot secure justice 
in the courts, there is no ambassador for 
him to turn to. The king to whom he owes 
allegiance will not tolerate interference 
from the authorities of his own race across 
the frontier. His subjects are his own; 
their grievances are what is diplomatically 
styled an internal affair. And of grievances 
there is no lack. 

The subject people is as a rule looked 
down upon as inferior by the dominant 
race. Its language is ranked as a barbarous 
Jargon and is given no place in the school 
curriculum, so that the children of the sub- 
ject may not learn it properly. Not in- 
frequently —as in the case of German 
Poland—its use is prohibited altogether. 
Often, too, the folk songs and costumes are 
outlawed. And laws are made, of course, 
forbidding associations among the oppressed 
race for political reasons. 

That, however, was the least of the sor- 
rows of the peasant of Eastern Europe. It 
was largely psychological. He fretted 
under the restrictions, because he had a no- 
tion that his brethren across the border, 
who lived under a régime of their own, were 
happier. I happen to know that he exag- 
gerated his own grievances as well as the 
liberties of his independent confreres. I 
have looked into the matter somewhat 
carefully and discovered that the peasant 
of Rumania proper, for instance, was, if 
anything, worse off than the subjugated 
Rumanian of Austro-Hungary. That was 
especially true as regards education. The 
Dual Monarchy, for all its tyranny, was at 
least an enlightened modern master. The 
Kingdom of Rumania was, and remains to 
this day, a medieval despotism. Much the 
same is true of Jugo-Slavia. In important 
respects the Croat and Slovene had a 


broader life under the Hapsburg than under | 


the Balkan régime of Belgrade. Likewise 
it holds good for those portions of Poland 


which have been detached from Germany | 


and Austria. I believe that many of the 
more intelligent people among these for- 
merly subject races have found out the 
same truth for themselves since their liber- 
ation and unification. 

But whether the sense of oppression was 
imaginary or rested on hard fact, it did not 
at all prevent it from forming one of the 
spurs to emigration. 


The Hard Lot of the Peasant 


The more serious driving force, however, 
was the economic position of the peasantry. 
Broadly speaking, this entire region—Po- 
land, Russia, including the Ukraine and the 
Baltic Provinces, Hungary, Rumania— 
still carried on agriculture underthe manorial 
system known in Western Europe in the 
fifteenth century. The country was divided 
up into vast estates ruled over by a power- 
ful agrarian aristocracy, whose members 
spent the better part of the year in the cap- 


ital or in Paris and the Riviera, and their | 
summer vacations in their palaces at home. | 


The peasant was to all intents and purposes 


a serf, even though serfdom was officially | . 


abolished. He was not legally bound to the 
land, and he could not be bought and sold 
like a slave; but in practice he was eco- 
nomically tied down to the manor of the 
great landowner. In most cases he owned 
a bit of land which he tilled in primitive 
fashion. 
triflingly—steeped in debt, and his holding 
was so small and so wretchedly cultivated 
that it failed to provide him with the meager 
living which he required. He paid the in- 
terest on this permanent mortgage not in 
money —he had no money—but in labor on 
his creditor’s estate. Not being able to pay 
off his inherited obligations, he could not, 
of course, add to his little plot. In winter 
he eked out his humble existence by a little 
wood cutting and rabbit and fox hunting, 
the produce of which he sold to the people 
of the near-by town. Now and then, too, 


he was obliged to take his ax and saw and | 


hire himself out for such odd unskilled jobs 
(Continued on Page 16?) 


Yet he was hopelessly—even if | 
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but it was not the plain citizen who enacted 
the discriminatory laws. A very consider- 
able number of the younger generation of 
Jews were well known to have pretty 
thoroughly outgrown the bias of their 
fathers. Yet that did not in the least win 
them the favor of the government. The 
disabilities were applied without favor or 
distinction alike to the faithful and the 
renegade. The authorities never inquired 
in times of massacre or in rating civil-service 
eligibles whether a given Jew believed or 
did not believe in the laws of Moses and 
the Talmud. 

The fact of the matter is that to his neigh- 
bors the Jews were not a sect, but a class. 
They were par excellence the urban inhab- 
itants, and they drew upon themselves all 
the jealousies and suspicions which the 
townsman everywhere enjoys in agricul- 
tural communities. They were the only 
thing resembling a bourgeoisie—which is 
merely the French word for the city person. 
Trade was largely in their hands. The 
Jews of Poland were actually imported by 
the native princes to promote commerce 
and encourage the growth of towns in that 
country. They were the only people who 
had ready money. Such industry as ex- 
isted in this backward world was, in the 
main, conducted by them. They were the 
artisans, the entrepreneurs, the bankers. 
The professions which weré open to them 
they almost monopolized. Worst of all, in 
a society where the vast majority of the 
population was illiterate, they not only 
could read and write and calculate but pos- 
sessed the use of one or two languages— 
Yiddish and Hebrew—which they alone 
understood and which enabled them to 
communicate and carry on affairs with 
their kin beyond the border. They thus 
rivaled the landed aristocracy, and consti- 
tuted a social class by themselves which 
stood halfway between the ignorant peas- 
antry and the cultivated Junkers. 

Though both peasant and agrarian lord 
were denendent on the peculiar services of 
this commercial middle class, they both dis- 
trusted and feared the Jew in proportion as 
they needed him. And there can be no 
doubt but that, looked at from their own 
point of view, there did lurk a danger in 
this advantageous position of a class which 
was at the same time a race and a sect. 
With his education, his ability, his capital 
and his international connections, the Jew 
could, if he were allowed, eventually domi- 
nate the community, exactly as the middle 
class—Jewish or non-Jewish—has done in 
the last three hundred years in the west. 
To sum it up, the feeling against the Jew in 
Eastern Europe was fundamentally the 
same which in industrial countries animates 
the classes who work with their hands 
against the superintending and adminis- 
trative groups. Bismarck, who did not ex- 
actly love the race, said fifty years ago 
that anti-Semitism is the socialism of the 
blockhead. 


The Unwanted Middle Class 


The authorities could, of course, if they 
had wished to, have naturalized the Jew 
and made him a proper member of the com- 
munity. That was what was done in the 
west after the French Revolution. But the 
difficulty was that the dominant agrarians 
wanted no middle class at all. By discour- 
aging the Jew they served notice on the 
native population that no _ bourgeoisie 
would be tolerated. They meant to sup- 
press the creature altogether. 


So in all these countries special laws were 


enacted to keep the townsman Jew down. 
The first—and, if I had not explained the 
psychology of the thing to you beforehand, 
you might think it the strangest—was to 
keep the Jew a townsman. In Rumania, 
for instance, he was forbidden to acquire 
land or to reside in the country. He was 
discouraged from getting any more educa- 
tion by being required to pay a fee for his 
children in the public schools while other 
folks paid none. Higher institutions of 
learning were either entirely closed to him 
or left narrowly ajar for a small and arbi- 
trarily chosen percentage. He was drafted 
into the army, but he could not become an 
officer. He was barred from the professions 
of teaching and the law, as well as from the 
civil services, which latter included em- 
ployment on the railroads, the telegraph 
and the municipal traction enterprises. 
Moreover, the government monopolized 
certain branches of trade, such as tobacco, 
matches, salt and a variety of other com- 
modities; and as the Jew was technically 


a foreigner—even when his ancestors had | 
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OUR boy will never forget that 
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first gun. Nothing else in after years 
will ever again bring just that same 
moment of pleasure and pride. 
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manship with his Daisy Air Rifle. For 
millions of parents the Daisy has been 
the answer to the question, “How can 
my boy learn to shoot with safety ?”’ 
Different Daisy Models range in price 
from $1.00 to $5.00, in size to suit 
the younger as well as the older boys. 
Ask any hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. 
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with him, than the 


Presto Electric Cigar Lighter 


. Neat, convenient, safe, efficient, handy! Easily installed on 
the dashboard. Sufficient cord is provided to reach rear 
seat passengers comfortably. Current from storage battery 
is automatically turned on as lighter is pulled out, and 
shut off as cord is automatically rewound on reel con- 
cealed behind dashboard. Patented safety fuse protects 
both lighter and battery. 


$8.00 in Canada 


If your dealer cannot supply you, remit to us, giving his name and battery 
voltage and we will send you lighter packed in attractive Christmas box. 
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338-352 N. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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There’sa well-groomed look about 
a Tom Wye Knit Jacket that makes 


you want one. 


It is well shaped and keeps its 
shape. Shoulder seam is reinforced 
to prevent sagging. 
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Look for the Tom Wye Label 
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Winchendon, Mass. 
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known no other country for hundreds of 
years—he could not traffic in them. Fi- 
nally there were devised a variety of clogs 
and confiscatory taxes and special licenses 
for the paralysis of trade generally, with the 
consequence that not only the Jew, as the 
leading trader, but the country generally 
was held down. Clever and thoughtful 
people have been heard to say that the 
treatment accorded the Jew in any com- 
munity is a measure of its enlightenment. 
It seems as if the wretched lot of the race 
were not only a gauge but also a prime 
cause of the backwardness of Eastern 
Europe. 

Now all this was in the prehistoric ages 
which preceded the Great War. Today, as 
the result of the struggle itself, of the treaties 
which ended it, and more especially of some 
unforeseen results of both, the peasant and 
the Jew have become the dominating ele- 
ments in the entire region under discussion. 


Territorial Grievances Removed 


The most striking, and therefore the 
least significant, of the changes can be ap- 
preciated by anyone without the trouble 
of a trip to the Balkans. All you have to do 
is to look at the map as it is today and then 
compare it with its antiquated predecessor 
of 1914. Glance at Rumania, for instance. 
You will discover a country three times its 
old size, and with nearly three times its 
former population. What has happened? 
Rumania has been unified by annexing the 
provinces from Hungary, Austria and 
Russia inhabited by people of Rumanian 
race and speech—and a little more for good 
measure. Glance, also, at Serbia, if you can 
find it. The little old kingdom which once 
bordered on the Danube has disappeared to 
make room for the great empire of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, which stretches 
halfway down the Adriatic and challenges 
the ambitions of Italy. Here, moreover, are 
a couple of brand-new republics—resus- 
citated Poland and a Bohemia revived and 
enlarged by the addition of Magyar Slo- 
vakia and part of Ruthenia. Up in the 
north there are liberated Finland, Lithuania, 
Latvia and Esthonia. The old crazy quilt 
is gone. The territorial grievance of the 
subject nationalities has been removed. 
They have become free and independent 
nations. 

That is the political change, and politics 
is more bark than bite, more bone than 
meat. The substance of the new orienta- 
tion is economic. The agrarian upheaval 
came in through the back door. It had 
little to do with the good intentions of diplo- 
mats and demagogues. It was less a con- 
sequence of the deliberate efforts of the 
peacemakers, and more of the blind force 
of the war. It was essentially an accident. 
Part of it, indeed, came about by legisla- 
tion. In Rumania and in the other coun- 
tries, too, laws were enacted looking toward 
the break-up of the great estates and the 
distribution of the land, by sale, among the 
working farmers. But this long-demanded 
reform amounted to little more than a pious 
promise, because no means were provided 
for capitalizing the peasant. Some of the 
governments did pledge themselves to fi- 
nance the enterprise, but as all these states 
were bankrupt, the well-meant statutes 
had every chance of remaining on the books 
while the peasant continued in his hovel, 
as wretched as ever and much more dis- 
gruntled. The absentee landlord enjoying 
himself in Paris could make a noble gesture 
of patriotic self-sacrifice without any cost 
to his patrimony. He was most obediently 
willing to sell his lands to the peasants, but 
what was he to do if no one had the where- 
withal to buy him out? 

Here is where the good fairy of the ex- 
change stepped in and set things right. 
That is what I meant when I spoke of the 
agrarian overturn as chiefly an accident. 
The very bankruptcy of the governments 
turned the trick. Yousee, the laws, whether 
by oversight or by malice aforethought, 
omitted to provide for payment at gold 
par. The depreciated paper currency was 
still legal tender. Therefore, the landlords 
were bound to accept the money offered 
them. When I was in the Balkans in 1921, 
Rumanian lei stood a hundred to the dollar 
as against five in normal times. Bulgarian 
leva were about at the same figure. Serb 
dinars were worth one-fourteenth of their 
prewar value; Hungarian crowns one- 
fiftieth; Polish marks only a little this side 
of zero. Meantime farm produce rose in 
price fantastically, as did other commodi- 
ties, to keep pace with the fall in the cur- 
rency. Many articles were actually dearer, 
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of the alien is made only when it is appar- 
ent from his appearance or behavior that 
there is probably some defect in his mental 
make-up. As a result border-line cases, or 
incipient cases of insanity or other defect, 
are often overlooked. They succeed in pass- 
ing the inspection at the port of entry, and 
once they are in this country they are lost 
to view until they turn up in some state in- 
stitution, to be cared for at the expense of 
the taxpayer. 

Another prolific source of social inade- 
quates among our alien population is the 
smuggled alien—the foreigner who enters 
the United States surreptitiously, in viola- 
tion of our laws and without inspection. 
The smuggling of aliens has become a 
regular trade since the United States im- 
posed a numerical limit upon the immi- 
grants coming from Europe. We have put 
up the bars against European immigrants, 
but we find them crawling under the bars 
in numbers which we can only estimate. 
Many and devious are the schemes for 
smuggling aliens into the United States. 
We have found them coming by every 
means Of transportation and in every guise. 
Our thousands of miles of land borders and 
our vast expanse of coast line offer wealth 
of opportunity for the hardy outlaw who, 
tempted by the vast profit in the traffic, 
engages to pour the poison of illicit immi- 
gration into the lifeblood of American 
civilization. 

The actual number of surreptitious en- 
tries is difficult to calculate, but it has been 
conservatively estimated that 100 individ- 
uals a day are coming into the United 
States in violation of the law. Some author- 
ities are of the opinion that the number is 
as high as 1000 a day. 

Every underground channel into America 
is crowded with illicit immigrants. We find 
them waiting by the thousand in Cuba for 
an opportunity to take to the fast motor- 
boats of the smugglers for a quick trip to 
the shores of Florida. We find them sneak- 
ing over unguarded points on the Mexican 
border and losing themselves in the great 
Southwest. The illicit traffic in aliens runs 
side by side with the illicit trafic in rum 
and the vile commerce in narcotic drugs. 
Many of our railroad employes are co- 
operating in an effort to halt the traffic, and 
the sherifis of some border counties aid the 
Federal forces. 

One of the chief means of smuggling 
immigrants today has been contrived as an 
evasion of the Seaman’s Law. Under this 
law foreign sailors entering an American 
port and leaving their vessels may remain 
in the United States sixty days while they 
seek berths in an outbound ship. They 
simply leave their ships, wander away from 
the seacoast and are lost sight of. Hundreds 
of these pseudo sailors were found not long 
ago at work in an Eastern industrial plant. 
On the Pacific Coast the Chinese sailor, or 
rather the Chinese who claims he is a sailor, 
finds his way into the United States under 
this provision of the Seaman’s Law, despite 
exclusion acts or immigration statutes. 


Smuggled Chinamen 


Under our present laws it is absolutely 
impossible for the Federal authorities to 
keep in touch with the alien for even a few 
hours after he enters this country. Once he 
is in, there is no machinery for keeping track 
of him. So long as he keeps out of sight he 
is safe, and under the law any alien who has 
been in the United States five years, no 
matter how he came or what his condition 
was upon his arrival, cannot be deported. 

Recently we made an effort under the 
immigration law to provide that seamen 
of the excluded races, the Chinese and 
other Orientals, must furnish bonds of $500 
each upon arrival to insure their reshipping 
within sixty days. In nine months we 
collected more than $100,000 in forfeited 
bonds from Chinese seamen alone. The 
courts, however, have questioned the power 
of the Department of Labor to exact this 
bond, and this method of checking the 
influx of excluded laborers who enter as 
seamen has been held in abeyance. 

The immigration authorities estimate 
that there are today in the city of New 
York nearly 5000 Chinese who are in this 
country illegally. Our means of rounding 
up these aliens who are outside of the law 


are very scanty. Recently 
in getting together more than 
in a series of raids. These ali 
deportation, but it costs $200 < 
them back to China. For 5000) 
would amount to $1,000,000, 
is not available. | 
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wait. They were near starvati 
pilot boat found them. This 
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For every smuggler that is 
dozens escape and land their il 
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the illicit immigrant, the smuggled Oriental 
and the apostle of destruction who-has 
found his devious way to America to preach 
the downfall of American institutions, the 
destruction of all law and order. The alien 
unable to produce his identification card 
would be given a hearing, and if after a 
fair and impartial investigation he was 
unable to establish his right to be in the 
United States, he could be summarily and 
promptly deported. Then, too, it would 
help us combat those among us who would 
mislead the alien through his ignorance. 

This enrollment plan is no radically new 
departure in our American scheme of things. 
Every American citizen who lives in our 
cities under the law must register himself 
before he can exercise the right of suffrage. 
There has been suggested some objection 
to this enrollment plan on the ground that 
it has in it some of the elements of es- 
pionage. If I thought this possible I could 
not support it, but I cannot find any basis 
for this objection. The registration lists of 
our citizenship have never been a basis of 
espionage, and to my mind there is no more 
reason to believe that the enrollment of the 
alien would subject him to any surveillance 
that has not been imposed upon every 
citizen through the registration as a voting 
qualification. No man whose life is open 
and aboveboard would object to enrolling 
himself as a prospective good citizen any 
more than any American today objects to 
enrolling himself as a voter. 


Education of Aliens 


There is a clear inconsistency in our 
treatment of the alien. We provide under 
our state laws that every child, whether 
native or foreign born, must attend school. 
We insist upon years of schooling to fit our 
own sons and daughters for citizenship. 
We provide schools for the children of the 
alien and enforce their attendance. But we 
accept without an effort at education hun- 
dreds of thousands of adult foreigners who 
are vastly more in need of schooling in 
Americanism than the child who has from 
birth lived in the atmosphere of America, 
under American institutions. This plan for 
the education of the adult alien would not 
entail additional expense to the Federal 
Government. By the payment annually of 
a small fee prior to naturalization—say, of 
ten dollars—the alien would defray the 
expenses of his own schooling in Amer- 
icanism. If by force of circumstances the 
alien was unable to pay we could remit the 
fee. But the great bulk of our alien popu- 
lation is well able to pay such an amount, 
and to my mind would be more than willing 
to pay for the benefits which would follow. 

There is in this proposal nothing in the 
direction of discrimination as to race or 
creed. It would enable us to help every good 
alien and to deport every bad alien. Of 
course, there will be opposition. There are 
those who fatten on the ignorance of the 
alien, who make a financial profit out of the 
alien’s difficulties and distress. These will 
be aligned against any move in the direc- 
tion of eliminating that ignorance and that 
distress. There are those who make a 
living by charging the alien high fees for 
services in connection with naturalization 
proceedings, a service which ought to be 
rendered by the Federal Government with- 
out cost. These, too, will oppose any 
simplification of the system of naturalizing 
the alien. 

But no honest American, honestly seek- 
ing to better conditions in America, and 
no honest alien, honestly seeking the best 
that he can get for himself and his in Amer- 
ica, will oppose this plan. The real Amer- 
ican and the alien seeking to become a real 
American will join in supporting it, for it 
means a better America for the alien and 
better aliens for America. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles on 
immigration by Mr. Davis. 
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people received this drastic measure with a 
somewhat uneasy acquiescence. Their atti- 
tude is perhaps most succinctly summarized 
by a cartoon published in El Sol, the most 
independent of the Spanish newspapers, 
which represented a fiercely mustached 
general washing out a piece of dirty linen 
inscribed Public Liberties, while a civilian 
holds up an admonishing finger with the 
words: ‘‘When you have made it nice and 
clean, don’t forget that you are under the 
obligation to return it to me!” 

Thus, at the very beginning, De Rivera 
was forced to go far beyond Mussolini. 
The Italian dictator certainly browbeat the 
Italian Parliament after his march on 
Rome; he was able to avoid the awkward 
problems involved initssuppression. There 
will be no more dangerous moment for 
De Rivera than that in which he re-creates 
the Spanish Parliament, and some time or 
other he must re-create it. 

Simultaneously with this decree, on that 
first day of the new régime a military cen- 
sorship of the press was instituted, forbid- 
ding any hostile criticism of measures 
taken by the directory and prohibiting even 
tendencious remarks innocently prefaced 
by “it is said” or ‘‘it is believed.” Like- 
wise forbidden was the attribution of pro- 
posals and decisions to the directory which 
are not officially announced, or the publi- 
cation of mutilated texts of its decrees. 
Martial law was proclaimed and the con- 
stitution suspended. Baldly, this means 
that the life, liberty and property of any 
citizen are completely at the mercy of the 
executive. The Spanish people acquiesced 
with a shrug of the shoulders. It did not 
dispute that strong measures were neces- 
sary. Abuse of these powers might con- 
ceivably provoke a reaction of protest, but 
so far that abuse has not occurred. 

On that day, too, General Aizpurt, min- 
ister for war under the Alhucemas govern- 
ment, was nominated to the high commis- 
sionership of Morocco, and the civil high 
commissioner, recently appointed by the 
Spanish Government as a last hope after 
the long and dismal succession of failures 
exhibited by the various generals in the 
post, was summarily recalled. It was a 
significant measure. Prior to his coup d’état, 
General Primo de Rivera was known to the 
Spanish public, in so far as he was known at 
all, as a general who had several times been 


| relieved of important administrative ap- 


pointments because he had publicly advo- 
cated a complete withdrawal from Morocco. 


'In his pronunciamiento he had said that 


he did not consider it incumbent upon 
him to avenge in Morocco the honor of the 
Spanish Army. There is not the least doubt 
that the great majority of the Spanish 
people would be delighted to clear out of 
Morocco, bag and baggage, if it could be 
done without a humiliating loss of prestige. 


Decrees in Shoals 


The inauguration of a civil protector- 
ate—which in the circumstances was a 
mockery —by the last government was gen- 
erally interpreted as the beginning of the 
end, and in the first moments of General 
de Rivera’s accession to power it was 
thought quite probable that the end was in 
sight. Of all the generals in the Spanish 
Army, De Rivera was the only one who, far 
from being committed to the prosecution 
of the campaign, was identified with the 
suggestion of its abandonment. The recall 
of the civil commissioner, his replacement 
by General Aizpurté, coupled with the in- 
spired announcements of a vigorous cam- 
paign to make a final end of the resistance 
of the Moors, was not only a surprise to the 
Spanish people—it has in all probability 
linked the fate of General de Rivera’s gov- 
ernment, like that of so many Spanish gov- 
ernments before him, to the success of 
military operations in North Africa. And 
unless the generals in the field adopt meth- 
ods very different from those of their pred- 
ecessors, the betting is on the Moors. 

Since that first day without cessation 
decrees have issued in shoals from the office 
of the Directorate, emanating in every case 
from the dictator himself. It is he who 
frames each one personally, and although 
they are all countersigned by the King, it is 
his thought they represent. The quantity 
of work he has taken on his shoulders is 
colossal, and the difficulty of his task is ac- 
centuated by the fact that there is no rea- 
son to suppose that he had previously made 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
any hour from eleven A.M. onwards, may 
now be witnessed a most undignified jos- 
tling throng feverishly hurrying to sign the 
book before the clock strikes nine. 

And the comedy does not end there. 
Within those offices is a pathetic congrega- 
tion of individuals standing around help- 
lessly and anxiously. Many of them are 
entirely unknown, even to the oldest and 
most regular of the workaday employes. 
Yet these strange faces are his colleagues, 


| for months and years in receipt of official 


pay, which often enough they have sent a 
deputy to draw for them. There are no 
desks at which they can work, for they 
have never had desks. They cannot sit 


down, for there are no chairs for them. ° 


Yet—unless their daily bread is to van- 
ish—they must remain there, revealed in 
all their humiliating superfluity, from nine 
A.M. to two P.M. 

Work in those offices proceeds with a dis- 
patch unknown in any other government 
offices in the world. Does a letter come in? 
Is there a docket to file? A dozen out- 
stretched hands snatch at it, tremblingly 
eager to create a justification for their 
official existence. 

But if the situation is awkward for these 
supernumeraries making an unfamiliar at- 
tendance in the office to which they are 
accredited, it is even more awkward for 
those who hold a multiplicity of such ap- 
pointments. The talents of these gentle- 
men must presumably have been very 
highly appreciated by the politicians who 


_ nominated them, but even the most gifted 


of dmes damnées finds it physically impossi- 
ble to be in five or six places at one and the 
same time. The exigencies of time, space 
and that terrible General de Rivera conflict 
fatally. Those erstwhile happy pluralists 
have now to be content with one poor pre- 
carious sinecure. And the journalists, par- 


_ ticularly those on the evening papers, are 
| compelled to renounce even one. Itis that 


| overthrows them. 


obligation to remain until two P.M. which 
In the first day or two 
of the application of this measure 1500 


| names were struck off the pay sheets of the 


ministries, and it is shudderingly calculated 
that not less than 10,000 are immediately 
menaced. 

But the dictator had not yet finished with 
the Augean stable of the Spanish adminis- 
tration. Successive decrees provided that 
there should be no more promotions; if a 
chief died the next man would take over 
his work without increase of pay. Of the 
vacancies which normally occur by death 
or retirement, a quarter are not to be filled 
at all. All examinations and nominations 
for entry into the government service are 
canceled; for the time being there will be 
no new appointments. And inspectors are 


| now going round the offices searching for 


evidence of corrupt practices and dealing 
faithfully with the cases that they find. 


Soft Government Jobs 


By these measures General de Rivera is 
not only arousing for himself the implacable, 
bitter enmity of a horde of dispossessed 
placemen, many of them journalists with 


| influence upon public opinion; he is, of 


course, incurring the hostility of the entire 
civil service, which by no means enjoys 
being thus speeded up. Also, by shutting 
the doors of the government offices in the 
face of some thousands of young men who 


| had been educated with the sole object 


of eventually being provided for at the 


| public expense, he has spread dismay among 


| a large section of the bourgeoisie. 


“The government service,” cynically 
wrote a Spanish statesman many years ago, 


| “is the civil list of the middle classes.”’ 


They had grown to regard a comfortable, 
sheltered job for at least one member of the 


| family as their inalienable prerogative. And 


now, suddenly, ‘‘What to do with our 
sons?”’ has become an acute problem. One 
of the Spanish papers not very confidently 
suggested that in a few years’ time some of 
these young men thus balked of their career 
might possibly drift into commerce, and 
that eventually the economic resources of 
Spain might as a consequence be consider- 
ably developed. This was held out as some 
small consolation to the despairing parents. 

Of course, so long as General de Rivera 
commands the loyalty of the army, and 
that army can put a few machine guns in 


| the streets, it does not greatly matter; and 


for the first day or two it looked as if he 
were going to hold onto the grateful attach- 
ment of the soldiers at all costs. Although 
he had publicly announced that he would 
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not create so much as one new hall porter, 


almost his first act was to add five new | 


generals to the 500 who are ready to lead 
the Spanish Army into battle. The army 
smiled; they were all right, anyway. But 
they were wrong. The army, hitherto from 
time immemorial splendidly immune from 
any inquiry into its little private scandals, 


was also to be the victim of General de | 


Rivera’s reforming zeal. 
For many years there had been a pleasant 


system by which a well-connected young | 


officer could be seconded to civil life. Thus | 


relieved from any irksome military duties, 
he could devote his talents to business, 
pleasure or a civil-service armchair as he 


preferred, while all the time he received not | 


only his military pay but whatever military 


decorations were being handed out; and at | 


the same time he mounted, step by step 


with his growing years, the hierarchical | 


ladder of promotion, until at last he became 
one of those 500 generals. 
This idyllic system has suddenly been 


shattered. General de Rivera has decreed | 


that all officers thus seconded must return 
to military duty within two months or 


forever relinquish their commissions. This | 


is a measure which perhaps is not without 
its cynical appeal to those hard-working 
officers—and there are many in the Spanish 
Army—who have-honestly and sincerely 
devoted their lives to their profession. Wel- 
comed also will be the decree which provides 
for the reform of the notoriously corrupt 
army commissariat; and the regulation 
which insists that officers must always show 
themselves smartly dressed in the streets 
and shave at least twice a week is not likely 
to be resented by keen soldiers. 


Trial by Jury, Spanish Style 


But it would seem that the army is not 
altogether happy. General de Rivera has 
found it necessary to issue a stern circular 
letter to the various commands, sharply 
recalling the army to discipline and threat- 
ening severe punishments on all who sap 
its homogeneity by reviving the perplexities, 
hesitations, doubts and cross currents of 
divided loyalty in the army which accom- 
panied his cowp d’état. 

More important to the people at large 
was the decree reducing the military serv- 
ice —to which all Spaniards, and not merely 


the peasants, have for the past few years | 


been liable—from three years to two. But 
it is not yet clear whether the law which 


exempts any conscript who pays 1000 pesetas | 


from one year’s service and service in 
Morocco, and the conscript who pays 2000 
pesetas practically from any service at all, 


is going to be modified. The presumption is | 


that it will be. General de Rivera is deter- 
mined to give Spain an efficient army. 
Ten days after the revolution the dictator 
sent another thrill of horror through the 
ghosts of all the Liberal patriots who in the 
civil wars of the nineteenth century had 
shed their blood to purchase constitutional 
institutions for Spain, by summarily sup- 
pressing trial by jury all over the country. 
But the living Spaniards remained smilingly 
indifferent. Trial by jury sounds well— 
every schoolboy knows that it is the palla- 
dium of all our liberties, the keystone of the 
arch of justice, and so forth. But in Spain 
it did not work out like that. In Spain it 
meant that the more desperate the criminal 
being tried the more probable it was that he 
would get off with a light sentence or even 
an acquittal. If he did not, his friends 
assassinated one or two of the jury. The 
jury knew this well enough—indeed, they 
generally received little notes reminding 
them of it—and however great their interest 
in abstract justice, it was nothing to their 


interest in returning safe and sound to the | 


little shop where the wife was serving behind 
the counter in their absence; and as a rule 
they sapiently took no risks. 

This measure, of course, was superfluous 
as regards crimes committed since the proc- 
lamation of martial law. Those crimes in 
any case would be tried summarily and 
without a jury. It applied retroactively 
to crimes committed prior to the fifteenth 
of September for which accused persons 
were still awaiting trial—and particularly, 
perhaps, though naturally it was not specifi- 
cally stated, to the syndicalists and anarch- 
ists in prison for the past two years and a 
half on the charge of murdering the Spanish 
prime minister, Sefor Dato, in March, 
1921, and whose trial was fixed for October 
1, 1923. If publie opinion goes for any- 
thing, the new government was determined 
not to be balked by the vacillations of any 
neryous jury in their resolve to make a 
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salutary example of these gentlemen- 

whose guilt, incidentally, unproved by any 
direct testimony, was made somewhat 
doubtful by the written declaration of an- 
other Spanish anarchist, now an officer in 
the Russian soviet air force, that he alone 
had committed the crime. Abstract insti- 
tutions are easily relinquished under con- 


| crete pressure in Spain, but—there is a 


precedent in the somewhat similar case of 


| Francesco Ferrer at Barcelona in 1909, 
| which created an international storm of in- 


dignation and led to the overthrow of the 
Spanish Government of the time—the sum- 
mary execution of any of these men, after 
a trial which has received intense publicity 
in Spain, may not have the results ex- 
pected of it by the government. 

Among all the multitude of decrees pro- 
mulgated by the directory, that which 
aroused the next degree of interest in Spain 
was the suppression of all the municipal 
councils of the country, 9254 in number. 
These municipalities, whose membership 
varied from fifty in the case of great cities 
like Madrid and Barcelona to six in the 
smaller places, were elective bodies; and, 
of course, being elected, they were as much 
the product of the caciquismo boss system 
as the political parties in Congress. They 
were merely another aspect of the same 
thing. General de Rivera, pledged to the 
abolition of all the old political parties and 
the extermination of caciquismo, could not 
very well leave them in his rear. They were 
obviously strongholds in which the old 
political chiefs bided their time and organ- 
ized their forces for an offensive sally when 
the occasion should offer. 

These municipal councils—ayuntamiento 
is the Spanish name—have each with them 
a sort of shadow of themselves called a 
Junta de Asociados, equivalent in number 
of members to its collateral Ayuntamiento. 
This junta is not elected like the Ayunta- 
miento itself, but is codpted, theoretically 
at random from the list of taxpayers, by 
the senior body. Actually, of course, the 
people codpted to the junta are usually the 
friends of the majority on the municipal 
council. Their functions are merely ad- 
visory, and somewhat nebulous at that. 
General de Rivera, in this opening of his 


| offensive against caciquismo, decreed that 
| the suppressed municipalities should be 


replaced automatically by the associate 
juntas, with the right of revision by the 
military authority in the great cities. 


Embarrassing Honors 


The result has not been altogether what 
he expected. In many places, where the 
old elected Ayuntamiento had at least some 
minority of opposition, the junta which has 
succeeded it is composed exclusively and 
notoriously of nominees of the local ca- 
ciques. Chosen arbitrarily, as they are, also, 
the composition of some of these new mu- 
nicipal councils is comic. In Madrid, for 
example, a cab driver and a street fruit 
seller both suddenly found themselves pro- 
moted to the council chamber—and both 
vehemently protested, with tears in their 
eyes, against the honor. How were they— 
poor men, but honest—going to get their 
living? At last, after much argument—for 
were they not on the list?—they were, to 
their infinite relief, exempted. 

It is too early yet to say what will even- 
tually be the effect of this measure, as it is 
too early to predict what will be the reac- 
tions of those measures by which the Direc- 
tory is controlling the stocks of commodities 
and regulating the price at which they are 
to be sold. Many Spaniards profess to find 
them symptomatic rather of an energetic 


| temperament than of an acute genius for 
_ administration. The most famous of Con- 


servative ex-premiers is alleged to have 
compared the government of the dictator to 
a man riding a bicycle—all right so long as 
he keeps going swiftly onward, doomed to 
fall off if he stops to look round. 

But the Spaniards would not be human 
if they did not find some fault with the new 
régime. It is certain that General de Rivera 
is addressing himself to a task greater per- 
haps than that which confronted Mussolini, 
with an immense energy and a single- 
minded straightforward sincerity of purpose. 
He is solving his problems to the best of his 
ability and according to his lights. What- 
ever the criticisms whispered of him, no one 
for a moment suggests that he is acting for 
his personal profit or on any motive other 
than that of pure and disinterested patriot- 
ism. Even his arbitrary methods have so 
far hurt no law-abiding person, and I heard 
a group of Spanish journalists agree, in the 
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middle of a competition as to who could | 
say the most wittily malicious thing at the | 
dictator’s expense, that the official censor- 
ship he has imposed was in reality far less 
strict and vexatious than the unofficial cen- 
sorship kept in force even by Liberal gov- 
ernments. 

It is, indeed, difficult to see how General 
de Rivera could have done more than he 
has done in these first weeks. Before the 
new political edifice can be raised, the old 
one must be demolished. And one of his | 
severest Spanish critics admitted to me that 
whatever party—whether Liberal, Social-- 
ist or Conservative—had made the revolu- 
tion which was overdue in Spain, that 
demolition was essential. 

But the dictator is already laying the | 
foundations of the work of reconstruction. | 

| 


For example, at the end of his second week | 
of power he addressed a somewhat naively 
simple pastoral letter—asit wasirreverently | 
termed by the scoffers—to the working | 
classes of Spain, inviting them paternally 
for their own sakes to increase the national | 
production and to abstain from organiza- | 
tions whose real aim was sabotage of the 
national life. It was promptly replied to 
him that, if the production of Spain was 
below the world norm, the fault did not rest 
exclusively with the workers. The employ- 
ers, instead of returning their immense war 
profits to the industry in the shape of 
improved machinery, had invested their 
gains elsewhere—largely, alas! in German 
marks—and continued with an installation 
that could not be qualified as other than 
archaic. Forthwith appeared another pas- 
toral letter, to the employers, warning them 
that they had better improve matters be- 
fore he put pressure on them. 


Industrial Reforms 


The next day he summoned the socialist 
president of the miners’ federation, Sefior 
Llaneza, a man universally respected in 
Spain, to a conference. Senor Llaneza ex- 
plained to him the appalling conditions in 
the mining industry, particularly in the 
state mines, conditions that had ceased to 
exist in any other country 100 years ago; 
and the dictator listened sympathetically, 
with frequent scandalized interjections of 
“T had no idea of that!’ The following 
day a commission of technicians, including 
a representative of the workmen, was ap- 
pointed for immediate inquiry into the con- 
ditions of that industry—and there is no 


doubt of his intention to reform them. He 
at least displays a tendency, unexpected in 
asoldier-dictator, to inform himself at first- 
hand and exactly of these matters which are 
necessarily recondite to him, and an equally | 
unexpected sympathy with the workers’ 
point of view. 

Similarly, the worst abuse that for gen- 
erations has cursed the life of Spain has 
been its venal and incompetent judicature, 
appointed solely by political favor. A com- 
mission of secret inquiry, with the most 
rigorous terms of reference, has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the career of every 
judge appointed within the last five years. 
It is to report at the expiration of two 
months, and each and every judge then 
found guilty of malpractices is to be sum- 
marily dismissed without appeal. And once 
more, there is no doubt that De Rivera 
means business. 

As for the politicians, they remain in that 
complete ostracism to which he condemned 
them in his pronunciamiento. First one and 
then another addressed somewhat timid 
offers of collaboration to the new govern- 
ment. They have all alike, whatever their | 
party, been ignored in a contemptuous si- 
lence. None has yet been prosecuted. Prob- 
ably none will be prosecuted. They are left 
to wander pathetically around Madrid— | 
those that have ventured to return—in a | 
complete extinction of publicity, which is | 
worse than death to the professional poli- 
tician. They would prefer to be martyrs. 
But no one takes the least notice of these 
men, who amonth ago could not walk across 
the street without being photographed for 
a sycophantic press. Not even the most 
disgruntled builds any hopes on them. For 
an indefinite period they are simply out of 
the picture, and no one in Spain cares if 
they never come back into it. Only, the 
average Spaniard cannot see how, if and 
when parliamentary government is re- 
sumed and the Cortes is reconstituted, 
these men are going to be kept out. 

In the meantime General de Rivera gov- 
erns through that somewhat nominal di- 
rectory of generals, and the men whom he | 
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URTIS OOD WORK 
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This mantel, C-617, is ap- 
propriate for the Colonial, 
or Southern home. It is 
one of several Curtis man- 
tels illustrated in the free 
booklet on **Permanent 
Furniture.” Write for it. 


Door C-305, illustrated be- 
low, is one of many shown 
in the free booklet on “ In- 
terior Doors and Trim.” 


“Hail and Farewell” 


N old time towns full of historic homes, such 

as Salem in Massachusetts and Charleston 
in South Carolina, they knew the importance 
of entrances . . . They framed their doors 
so as to suggest just enough reserve, just 
enough friendliness, just enough dignity . . . 
These entrances added warmth to the wel- 
come and sincerity to the good wishes which 
sped the parting guest .. . 

Recent years have seen great interest taken 
in the study of home details. The ‘‘fancy 
work’ era has been followed by a return to 
sound principles of simplicity and harmo- 
nious lines free from frills. If Curtis has had 
a part in this renaissance of American good 
taste in home building we are gratified. 


A Nation-wide Improvement 


This improvement in the standard of homes 
is seen every where —in Detroit, in New York's 
environs, Kansas City, Minneapolis—wher- 
ever Americans are building themselves 
homes. It is national. 


We cannot legally prevent imitators from 
copying our patterns and designs. The law, 
however, does prevent others from using 
our trademark. Make sure that the wood- 
work you buy—sash, doors, moldings or 
interior woodwork— ‘bears the CURTIS 
trademark, shown at the right. 


Curtis 


ITH the growing appreciation for Co- 

lonial, English, Southern and Western 
types of architecture, there is also a steadily 
increasing demand for Curtis Standardized 
Woodwork. This is true in homes of all sizes 
and all types. 


Curtis Woodwork a Safeguard 


And if leading architects and contractors 
more and more depend upon Curtis Wood- 
work, the home builder may be sure that 
he, a layman in building, receives both pro- 
tection and economy from Curtis intent. 
This intent has always been to manufacture 
quality woodwork of the finest material, 
according to the finest designs, and on a scale 
which insures reasonable prices and prompt 
deliveries through local dealers. 


Curtis Woodwork sets up a standard of 
value for all woodwork, and through the 
trademark makes it possible for all who 
specify Curtis to be sure that only the genuine 
goes into their homes. 


Curtis Woodwork is sold by retail lumber- 
men east of the Rockies. The plans of the 
5-6-7-8 room homes offered in the coupon 
were designed by Trowbridge & Acker- 
man, New York architects. These books 
include examples of Colonial, English, 
Western and Southern architecture. 
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The Curtis dealer in your community can 

secure these books free if you present this 

coupon. 

The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
2412 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, lowa 
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Give this gift 
It is just what 
they want 


N A-LINE-A-DAY Book 
makes an excellent 
gift for any man or woman 
because it becomes price- 
less to its owner. It is not 
an ordinary diary. It is 
much easier to keep and 
much more interesting. 
Instead of lasting only one 
year, it lasts for five. 

Each page of an A-Line-A-Day 
is divided into five spaces. Each 
space represents the same day 
for five consecutive years. What 
you wrote a year ago today, or 
two years ago today, is on the 
same page, and just above what 
you write today. This makes it 
easy to see at all times what 
you did a year ago, and to com- 
pare it with what you did today 
for reasons either of sentiment 
or of business. 

Use Ward’s ‘‘A-Line-A-Day” 
Books for recording travels, the 
weather, crops, home events, 
business or social engagements, 
for memoranda of things to be 
done weeks, months, or years 
ahead, for prizes and gifts. 

A-Line-A-DayBooks are priced 
from $1.00 to $10.00; in bindings 
from modest black cloth up to 
those of handsome de luxe leath- 
er. With or without locks. At 
stationers’, department stores, 
gift shops, or direct. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
299 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


WARD'S 
A-LINE-A-DAY 
REOISTERED B Oo oO K TRADE MARK 


A five year comparative record 
Specimen Page 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

has chosen for his really effective lieuten- 
ants are men who tolerate no quibbling 
with their authority. The chief of them is 
General Martinez Anido, nominated to be 
undersecretary of the interior, and in the 
continued absence of any minister—the 
dictator has maintained his suppression of 
all ministers whatever, together with their 
salaries—in absolute command of the in- 
ternal life of Spain. 

It is a most significant appointment, for 
General Martinez Anido has a reputation 
known to every Spaniard. At the time of 
the worst communist outrages in Barce- 
lona, from 1919 to 1921, when every day 
brought its tale of murders, he was first 
military governor and then civil governor 
of that troubled city. Governor after gov- 
ernor before him had failed to quell the 
gunmen, and the bomb throwers had been 
recalled, but Martinez Anido succeeded— 
at least to an extent which by comparison 
was marvelous. No one has ever managed 
eS Gs to put down murder in Barce- 
ona. 

Martinez Anido’s method was simple. 
He organized a corps of opposition gun- 
men. When the communists committed a 
murder, Anido merely ordered two of the 
most prominent communists to be assassi- 
nated; if they committed two murders he 
had four killed, and so on in grimly exact 
ratio. It was an illegal and barbarous 
method, but it was indubitably effective— 
I was in Barcelona myself, investigating 
these terrorist outrages and the counter 
terror, in 1921, and can vouch for it—and 
the entire population of Barcelona, except 
the criminal element, was enthusiastic in 
support of their governor. It was in re- 
prisal for these stern measures that Sefior 
Dato, the conservative premier of the day, 
was assassinated in Madrid in 1921, and it 
was because Sefior Sanchez Guerra, a sub- 
sequent Conservative premier, did not ap- 
prove of them that Martinez Anido was 
eventually relieved of his post. 

He is now the man to whom the dictator 
looks to keep order over the whole of Spain, 
and as the chief of police associated with 
him is General Arlegui, who was Martinez 
Anido’s right-hand man in Barcelona, it is 
certain that if he fails it will not be because 
he is not sufficiently ruthless when the 
occasion demands. So far, however, except 
for putting under preventive arrest some of 
the best-known communists and anarch- 
ists—anarchism, dead everywhere else, still 
flourishes in Spain—the tiger has not even 
growled. The directory is undertaking no 
persecutions. So long as it is not interfered 
with, it is content—up to date—to go on 
with that work of far-reaching reform which 
every Spaniard admits to be necessary. 


A Deal in Real Estate 


Will General de Rivera succeed in his - 


self-appointed task? Even those who know 
him best find it impossible to say, and a 
knowledge of the man is obviously the 
best criterion. 

I met him in that brick-and-stone palace 
on the leafy Paseo de Castellana which was 
built by the father of ex-Premier Roma- 
nones, sold by him at 100 per cent profit to 
the Carlist pretender, and sold by the Carl- 
ist pretender to what he maintains is the 
usurping Spanish government of Alfonso at 
a businesslike 1000 per cent profit for use 
as the offices of the prime minister. It looks 
now uncommonly like one of those wartime 
corps headquarters established in a French 
chateau. There is the same stripped look of 
the lofty stucco-paneled walls, the same 
paucity of furniture, the same makeshift 
expedients to carry on the office work, here 
and there the same nakedness of electric 
wires hanging from a plaster-broken cor- 
ner. Some of the generals are in civil garb, 
that is all. 

And Primo de Rivera? He walks in, a 
man sturdily built and a trifle above the 
medium height, in civilian clothes and an 
obviously new straw hat. He walks with a 
somewhat stiff immobility of the trunk and 
a curious throwing-out movement of the 
legs, which suggests—I am not physician 
enough to diagnose it as a fact—the menace 
of that disease which I believe Private 
Mulvaney explained to Private Ortheris 
was so called because “‘’twas like a locomo- 
tive attacks ye!’’ His beaked nose is more 
powerful than either chin or jaw, which 
tend to a slight recession and a fleshy fold. 
The skin has the network of little red veins 
and the coarse grain of the typical retired 
colonel. His eyes are pouched and heavy- 
lidded, and in them is nothing of the fire 
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which glows in Mussolini’s dark orbs. They | 
are cold scarcely seen eyes which keep his | 
own counsel, and the sharply shut mouth | | 
accentuates their reticence. His manner | 
has lost the smiling bonhomie which radi- 
ates from him in the photographs taken in 
the first days of the coup d’état. He is shut 
up in an inward and abiding confrontation 
with the immense problems that loom 
ahead in his mind, armored against the 
possible drain of his energies if he opens 
himself to the myriad importunities ready to 
fasten themselves greedily upon him. As 
he walks he throws a few curt, almost 
sotto-voce words to those around him, closing 
that tight mouth with a snap after each | 
sentence. He is quietly sure of himself— | 
or is he, deep down, not quite sure, repress- 
ing a lurking qualm of doubt with a grimly 
courageous firmness of will? One has the 
quick flash of a suspicion, come and gone 
again. There is absolutely no trace of pose 
in his demeanor. He gives the impression | 
of a man habituated all his life to command, 
efficient in a military routine rather than 
acutely intellectual. He is fifty-three, and 
looks it. 


De Rivera’s Nerve 


He has no statement to make. All his 
decrees are matured in silence until they are 
announced for the first time in the Gaceta 
which, from being merely an official record 
found only on the files of government de- 
partments, has become the most popular 
newspaper in Spain, an eagerly purchased 
boite ad surprises every morning for the 
Spanish people. He has a sovereignly 
military contempt for the press, and irri- 
tably asked a journalist of my acquaintance, 
representing one of the greatest newspapers 
in the world, who sought for an indication 
of policy on a most important international 
matter, whether he hadn’t anything better 
to do than to come bothering him. That is 
his attitude—perhaps by temperament— 
and, outside the king and possibly the 
directory, there is no one in his confidence. 
So far as I was concerned, whatever pur- 
poses he had in mind would be published 
to the world long before this article could be 
printed, and I could accept his reticence* 
with a philosophic resignation. I merely 
wanted to acquire a first-hand impression of 
the personality of the man, and I got it. It 
was that of a mentality perhaps too rigid 
for success. 

But he has one supreme qualification, and 
the following authentically true anecdote is 
illustrative of it: Years ago, when Primo de 
Rivera was still only a heutenant colonel, 
there was a serious strike at Seville. It was 
a strike accompanied by much violence, 
and one morning the strikers thought it 
would be amusing to march to the club of 
the officers of the garrison and shut it up. 
They did so accordingly, some thousands of 
them. They arrived in front of that club 
and commenced to hurl large stones through 
the windows. In about two minutes all the 
windows of that club were tightly shuttered 
and all the officers had departed as quickly 
as might be by the back door—except one. 
That one was Lieut. Col. Miguel Primo de 
Rivera. 
opened and looked calmly on the infuriated 
mob. Then, drawing hisrevolver, he ordered 
a terrified club servant to set a table for his 
luncheon on the street. The wretched 
servant, trembling for his life, obeyed under 
the menace of the weapon. And Lieut. 
Col. Primo de Rivera, putting his revolver 
on the table, calmly sat down to his lunch. 
He did not say a word. He merely ate— 
and that crowd melted away. That is the 
sort of man he is. 

But however resolute and fearless he is 
personally—and no one disputes his ob- 
stinate courage—it does not follow that he 
is going to be allowed to complete a work 
which the more sincere and thorough it is 
the more enemies it must create. The men- 
ace of assassination is ever present. For 
the moment he is backed solidly by the 
army alone, and perhaps not too solidly by 
that. The bourgeoisie of Spain contents 
itself with looking on and hoping for the 
best. It cares nothing for constitutionalism 
in its present mood. It wants only com- 
petence. Primo de Rivera has already done 
much. But underneath the surface of the 
national life of Spain there are volcanic 
forces which may yet overthrow the struc- 
ture which the self-appointed rebuilder of 
Spain has so far scarcely begun to rear. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
three articles by Mr. Austin. The next, which will 
appear in an early issue, will deal with whati is going 
to happen in Spain. 


He had one of those windows |, 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


politicians who were anxious to provide 
them with vote-getting issues. 

As before mentioned, students of condi- 
tions frequently limited their sojourns in 
European capitals to five or six hours or 
even less, and devoted most of that short 
amount of time to impressing their half- 
baked beliefs and theories on the fortunate 
officials with whom they came in contact. 

One American went to Warsaw to study, 
as the saying goes, the immigration situa- 
tion—and the immigration situation in 
Warsaw is one that can be pretty well cov- 
ered in seven or eight days if the person 
who is covering it knows his business. 

This particular man arrived in Warsaw 
around ten o’clock in the morning and left 
that same afternoon, so that he had some 
six hours in which to permit his intellect to 
soak up the situation. 

An American newspaper man took him in 
tow and led him over to the American 
Legation for lunch. At the legation he fell 
into a violent monologue, in which he set 
forth all his personal views, theories, beliefs 
and obsessions; and the minister listened 
to this monologue with every appearance 
of deep, not to say passionate, interest. 


Poor Reporters 


The newspaper man, having no diplo- 
matic reputation to maintain, displayed less 
and less interest as the monologue pro- 
gressed; and at length he leaned forward 
and placed a restraining hand on the speak- 
er’s arm. “I beg your pardon,” said he, 
“but didn’t you come here to find out 
something about immigration?’’ The offi- 
cial admitted that this was indeed the case. 
“Well, then,’’ said the newspaper man, ‘“‘it 
might not be a bad idea to begin. You’ve 
been here for four hours and you’ve done 
nothing but talk; and since your train goes 
in two hours you’d better let somebody else 
do the talking while you do some heavy 
listening.” 

Generally speaking, the Four-Minute 
Men violated the cardinal principles of 
what is known as good reporting. They 
lacked the nose for news; they were neither 
careful nor accurate observers; they al- 
lowed their personal feelings and leanings 
to influence their judgment; some accepted 
favors and assistance from countries con- 
cerning which they were supposed to make 
unbiased reports; they forced their own 
views on the persons to whom they went 
for information; they seemed unable to 
differentiate between good and bad sources 
of information; they seldom cared to hear 
both sides of any case; and they stayed 
about long enough in each place to unearth 
approximately one-tenth of one per cent of 
the information on the subjects which they 
imagined themselves to be reporting. 

They were persistent and tireless trav- 
elers, and the results of their studies were 
handed out to European correspondents in 
torrents. They were ready to talk on any 
subject at a moment’s notice, and most of 
the things that they said were of a nature 
to cause the correspondents to hide their 
heads beneath the nearest rugs and burst 
into low moans of delight. And their utter- 


ances, in addition to providing good bits of: 


news for the correspondents, also caused 
the good folk back home to glow with pride 
at the thought that their sturdy investiga- 
tors were getting Europe’s number, so to 
speak, in nearly every European capital. 
From Stockholm to Constantinople, 
every day, American investigators poured 
out European impressions that were strik- 
ingly similar to the following suggestive 
news dispatches published by the Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribune when the 
Four-Minute Men were at their busiest: 


PARIS—Rep. Mud of Arkansas, after spend- 
ing thirty-six hours at the Ritz, visited Mont- 
martre and the Tour Hiffel, and reported 
favorably on the economic condition of France. 
He has left recently by air for Prague. 

AIX-LES-BAINS—Rep.Sandof North Caro- 
lina, who has been suffering from a floating rib, 
is taking the baths at Aix-les-Bains. He finds 
Europe wetter than he had expected. 

BIARRITZ—Rep. Gravel of Oregon, after 
an intensive study of Biarritz, has asserted that 
Bolshevism is at present impossible in France. 

MONTE CARLO—Rep. Stone of New Mex- 
ico, who has recently toured the Riviera, de- 
clares that France is recovering rapidly. 

BERLIN—Rep. Loam of Missouri, after 
drinking a dollar’s worth of wine in Berlin, has 
decided definitely that prohibition is a good 
thing. Market note: One dollar equals 9,999,- 
999 marks. Rhine wine at 9999 marks per bottle. 


WARSAW—Rep. Pebble of Maine, after 
touring Poland, Silesia, Ruthenia and Latvia, 
believes that the-Slavic tongues should be given 
more attention, he said in an interview here. 

STOCKHOLM —Rep. Silt of North Dakota, 
who recently made a comprehensive study of 
the Scandinavian countries, declared that Lap- 
land is ripe for democracy. 

RIGA—Rep. Soil of Illinois, who has been 
studying the agricultural development in soviet 
Russia, reports that the country is fertile enough 
to come back. 

MEMEL—Rep. Rock of Arizona has dis- 
covered important concrete markets in Lith- 
uania. 


Since in some cases the Four-Minute 
Men had been taught to believe that any 
undue politeness or exhibitions of refine- 
ment were marks of weakness or even of 
degeneracy, their manly and—as the saying 
goes—breezy actions and remarks aroused 
wonderment and awein various parts of the 
Old World. 

An American who is somewhat averse 
to the lighter side of life was led to various 
points of interest in Paris by a reception 
committee of prominent Americans. He 
was overcome with horror at the many 
sidewalk cafés at whose tables the simple 
and tireless Parisians sit by the hour, lapping 
up their apéritifs, indulging in passionate 
games of dominoes, writing occasional 
letters to distant friends, and pausing 
ever and anon in these harmless amuse- 
ments to look ’em over. The American 
had no sympathy for Parisian methods. 
“Look at those fellers!’’ he exclaimed, 
halting in front of several crowded tables 
and pointing openly at the objects of his 
scorn, ‘‘look at those fellers sittin’ out in 
the open air in broad daylight, wastin’ 
their time and ruinin’ their health drinkin’ 
alcohol!”’ 

A little cluster of serious official and 
almost-official students traveled in a private 
ear which flaunted along each side a broad 
white banner inscribed with the words 
“American Mission Diplomatique’’—not 
because it was a diplomatic mission, but in 
order that the members of the party might 
not be subjected to the customs and pass- 
port annoyances to which ordinary Amer- 
icans are subjected, and also in order that 
the party might receive the proper atten- 
tion from everybody along the way. 


Manners and Methods 


Having arrived at the capital of the 
country which it was to look over, the 
party in due time found its way to the 
American Legation, where the American 
Minister entertained them with fitting 
deference. All the members of the party 
were gay and talkative with the exception 
of a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, who acted as though the cat had 
his tongue. To all the remarks of the 
American Minister he returned no answer 
except muttered rumbles and an occasional 
growl. For two hours he said nothing at 
all; but finally, just as the Mission Dip- 
lomatique was preparing to leave the lega- 
tion, the eye of the uncommunicative 
congressman fell on a young and pretty 
American stenographer who chanced to be 
passing. The congressman’s eye lighted up; 
he leaned toward the minister confidentially, 
placed a protecting hand at one side of his 
mouth, jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
at the stenographer, and bawled hoarsely: 
“Native gal?’ This student should be 
most enlightening when he addresses the 
House on general European conditions. 

Another American minister in one of the 
northern countries of Europe had one of 
the busiest of the Four-Minute Men to 
lunch on the one day when the Four- 
Minute Man honored his country with his 
presence. When the soup came on the table 
this distinguished statesman said loudly 
and firmly: ‘‘Mister Minister, I want to 
congratulate you on the fact that you do 
not serve cocktails or other alcoholic bever- 
ages with your meals, as doso many of your 
colleagues. These things are the work of 
the devil.”’ 

“‘T know it,’’ said the minister. “They 
make my gout worse, and I try to keep 
away from ’em as much as I can.” 

The distinguished statesman brooded 
silently over this reply for some time, but 
was finally galvanized into action when he 
was served with coffee. “‘Ah, Mister Min- 
ister,” said he, ‘‘I had hoped that no stimu- 
lants of any sort would find their way to 
your table. My family and my friends 
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“Gee Dad, it works fi rst crack |” 
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Get the 
ereatest thrill 
in radio! 


Bring in the distant sta- 
tions loud and clear on 
a set you made yourself 


HE big thrill in radio comes 

when you tune in the far away 
stations on a set you made your- 
self. Then call in the family and 
let them listen to distant stations, 
concerts coming in clear as a bell— 
bed time stories that the kiddies 
can enjoy—the latest news from 
cities hundreds and thousands of 
miles away. That’s radio—on a set 
you can make yourself. Have the 
fun of building one with your boy. 


Use good apparatus and a 
good wiring diagram 
THOUSANDS of boys and men—women, 
too—are now getting this pleasure out of 
sets which they made at home with onlya 
few tools. It doesn’t require any great 
technical knowledge to build a radio receiv- 
ing set. The important thing is to be sure 
to use apparatus that you know is good 

and follow a good wiring diagram. 


Amplification the key to radio 


TO GET the best results be sure to have 
proper amplification. It is not enough to 
just amplify the sound. You must be 
sure that your amplifying transformer 
does not distort the sound. Then you 
will be free from the squeaks and howls 
which distortion causes. 


Acme Transformers do not distort 


RADIO and sound engineers, after long 
research, have at last perfected two instru- 
ments which together insure maximum 
volume, clearness and distance. These are 
the Acme A-2 Audio Amplifying Trans- 
former for volume and the Acme R-2,3and4 
Radio Amplifying Transformers for dis- 
tance. Acme Transformers are preferred by 
radio owners because Acme Apparatus pro- 
duces results. Use Acme in the set you 
build, and if you already have a set, try 
Acme Transformers and see the difference. 


How to get the best results 


IN ORDER to get the best results, send for 
“Amplification without Distortion’’— 
an instructive and helpful book which not 
only explains exactly how to get the best 
results by proper amplification, but also 
contains a number of reliable wiring 
diagrams. 


Send for this booklet 


Clip the coupon today 
and send it with 10 cents 
to secure your copy of 
this valuable booklet. It 
will help you build a set. 


ACME 


The Acme A-2 Trans- 
“a former (shown) and 
Acme R-2, R-3 and R-4 


Aue a ; f 
aan ATL YY iY Radio FrequencyTrans- 
formers sell for $5 


apiece. At radio and 
electrical stores. Your 
radio dealer will be 


glad to help you. 


ACME APPARATUS COMPANY, 
Dept. 13, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing 10 cents 
(U.S. stamps or coin) fora copy of your book, 
“Amplification without Distortion.” 


Name 
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whe els 


HINK of the fun your 

kids can have with Andy 
Gump. Andy Gump—the 
man you’ve laughed at 365 
days every year—the 
“funny” you’ve read to the 
kids every day—Andy is here 
in his beloved old 348. He’s 
the funniest, jolliest toy a kid 
ever had. He’s going to make 
millions of happy youngsters 
this Christmas. 


Give the kids a regular 
Christmas on wheels. Get a 
whole set of the Arcade cast- 
iron toys. When you buy 
Andy, ask for the Yellow 
Cab—just like the big ones; 
the toy Ford Sedan—an exact 
pocket edition; and the 
Fordson Tractor that makes 
every youngster a play-farmer 
or builder. 


Sturdy toys for sturdy kids. 
They stand the rough-housing 
and mauling, the knocks and 
tumbles that send most toys 
limping to the trash-pile. 
They’re built of cast iron— 
rugged and strong. And 
there’s not a spring or piece 
of clockwork in them. 


Nothing ever made such a 


hit with the kiddies. And 
Andy Gump and his fun- 
making pals outwear every 
toy ever given. Getthe whole 
set. Look for them in toy 
and department stores. 


~ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Freeport, Illinois 


“‘Makers of cast-iron toys 
and hardware for 40 years.’’ 
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have entirely given up the use of tea and 
coffee; and when I have sufficient influence 
I shall have a law passed that will prohibit 
the use of these stimulants in America.” 
Almost immediately after this the minister 
excused himself on the ground that his gout 
was paining him severely. He may have 
fibbed a little about the gout, but he cer- 
tainly had the pain. 

It was this same investigator who, on ar- 
riving in Vienna, repaired to the wash room 
of the Bristol Hotel in order to save the 
price of a room, laved his face and hands, 
and removed the stains of travel from his 
collar with a damp cloth, while a large gal- 
lery of fascinated onlookers followed his 
every move with breathless interest. 

With him he had an American who had 
accepted some sort of unpaid position with 
one of the government departments in 
Washington. This gentleman, evidently 
fearful that he would be judged by the 
company that he kept, frequently took 
acquaintances to one side, gestured de- 
precatingly toward the statesman and re- 
marked apologetically: ‘‘I don’t believe 
the things that this man says; I’m only in 
it for the ride.” 

An investigator who was engaged in 
studying farming conditions in those 
Central European countries whose currency 
has depreciated with the greatest violence 
got most of his information on German 
farming conditions by taking a ten-hour 


* train ride across Germany. He declared 
© | that his knowledge of farming conditions 


was so comprehensive that he could get 
more information by looking out of the 
windows of the train than anybody else 
could get by talking to farmers for a month. 

It was this same prodigy who studied 
farming conditions in Poland by passing 
through the country in a cloud of dust. 
When it was suggested that he use an inter- 
preter to speak with Polish farm workers 
he replied coldly that he only needed to 
look at the soil and to look deep into the 
eyes of the peasants in order to have the 
great white light of understanding burst on 
him. 


His Thrilling Moment 


One of his most thrilling moments, said 
this gentleman, was when he pressed the 
horny hand of the peasant premier of Po- 
land, and felt the calluses made by the 
plow. The distinguished student of condi- 
tions appears to have slipped a cog there or 
thereabouts; for it had been so long since 
the premier had chaperoned a plow that his 
calluses must have come from seizing the 
brass rail on the swinging door of the Hotel 


| Bristol dining room in Warsaw and push- 


‘ 


ing it open several times a day. 

One congressional student of Europe 
who was particularly noisy with his expla- 
nations of how he had come over with an 
open mind, declared enthusiastically that 


® | the ideas of Europe which one picked up 
= | in America were unfair and unjust, and that 


one simply had to come to Europe oneself 
in order to get the proper impressions. For 
example, said he, he had always understood 
that Germans drank and smoked a great 
deal; but he had been to several dinners in 
Germany, and the Germans neither drank 
nor smoked. By attending a Presbyterian 
convention in Scotland, this gentleman 
could probably have made the epochal dis- 
covery that Scotchmen don’t drink whisky. 

It might be added that the gentlemen 
who stated with the greatest loudness and 


1 frequency that they had come to Europe 


with open minds were the ones who never 
found any occasion to alter the ideas 
that they had generated in America under 
their own steam. The most opinionated of 
the lot was constantly talking about this 
open-mindedness. It was claimed by his 
guides that he changed neither his shirt 
nor his mind during his entire stay in any 
country. 

One aggregation of eager investigators 
was studying everything under the sun, 
from Swedish embroidery to Italian emi- 
gration. It filed an enormous and impres- 
sive report of its studies and findings. The 
report, however, consisted almost entirely 
of reports furnished by various bureaus of 
the countries that the aggregation visited, 
supplemented by various American con- 
sular reports. 

An American investigator who poses con- 
stantly as the farmer’s dearest pal was 
obsessed, during his flight through Europe, 
with the desire to have his photograph 
taken with the peasants of the various 
countries through which he passed. While 
motoring in Turkey he caught sight of a 
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peasant plowing just beyond some bushes 
that fringed the road. Leaping from the 
automobile, he dashed through the bushes, 
sprang at the peasant, seized him firmly by 
the hand and drew him to his breast. The 
peasant, thinking that war had broken out 
again and that he was in danger of being 
murdered, promptly took to his heels and 
is probably still running. 

Impressive as were the feats of condition 
studying performed by Americans along the 
beaten tracks of Europe, they faded into in- 
significance by comparison with the re- 
markable performances given in soviet 
Russia by Four-Minute Men with their 
minds wide open to everything that was 
thrown at them. 

Russia, in spite of the ease with which the 
Four-Minute Men rolled in and out of the 
country, is the most difficult country in 
the world for certain people to enter legiti- 
mately. Anybody at all can buy forged 
passports in Berlin that will get him across 
the Russian frontier; but these documents 
are worse than useless if the bearer wishes 
to move freely in the soviet republic. In 
order to stay out of jail in Russia, one must 
enter the country with the permission of the 
soviet government. 


News From Russia 


The soviet government is particularly 
averse to persons who are able to conduct 
competent investigations of their own. It 
admits newspaper men; but if the news- 
paper men wish to remain in Russia in 
peace and happiness they usually find it 
necessary to restrict their dispatches to 
news that is provided for them through 
government channels, or to news that does 
not distress the soviet government—and 
the soviet government is more easily dis- 
tressed than any other government known 
to man. 

One American newspaper that had sent 
a correspondent to Moscow stated last 
summer that the government constantly 
mutilated, deleted or destroyed news re- 
ports of facts which it considered unfavor- 
able; that the many months of experience 
of the newspaper’s correspondent in Mos- 
cow had brought proof upon proof of that 
fact. Consequently, the paper declared, 
honest newspapers found themselves in 
danger of being used as the tools of the 
communists, because the soviets released 
only favorable news. This, said the paper, 
was an intolerable situation, and an in- 
justice to American readers. Consequently 
it had decided to withdraw its correspond- 
ent from Moscow. 

“We will not,’ it declared, ‘support 
what tends in effect to be a bureau of soviet 
propaganda.” 

Important news stories—like the story of 
the Butkievich trial—had to be brought 
out of Russia by the correspondents. 

The personnel of the American Relief 
Administration in Russia were subjected to 
constant espionage, their mail was opened, 
their every movement was watched. 

The soviet government, however, always 
has a welcoming hand outstretched to reds 
and pinks of every sort, as well as to the 
type of person who announces loudly that 
he has an open mind, and to the gentleman 
who is willing to accept the hospitality of 
the soviet government and who, by so do- 
ing, cannot in decency see anything except 
the things that the soviet government wants 
him to see. 

But those who are known to work inde- 
pendently of government agencies, and who 
have access to sources of information of 
which the soviet government isn’t sure, are 
not welcomed to Russia with the clashing 
a cymbals or the blowing of factory whis- 
tles. 

Early in July, 1923, I was urgently in 
need of certain information from a certain 
section of Russia. I therefore went to Ber- 
lin and to soviet headquarters at 7 Unter 
den Linden. By accident I stumbled into a 
soviet tea party in honor of Litvinoff, and 
had to find my way through some scores of 
long-haired and eyeglassed Russian men, 
several slender, pale-faced and short-haired 
Russian women, and a number of beaming 
Japanese, to the official that I sought, one 
Mr. Ustsinoff. 

Mr. Ustsinoff was the soul of hospitality 
and affability. Could I come on the follow- 
ing morning at ten o’clock in order to 
arrange the details of my trip to Russia? I 
could. And at ten o’clock the next day I was 
promptly received by Mr. Ustsinoff and 
escorted by him in person to the passport 
division, where he gave orders to expedite 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
my papers to Moscow and to have the reply 
to my request expedited to Stockholm. The 
passport division supplied me with several 
bulky documents to fill out in Russian, and 
smiled on me blandly. 

There were four long papers, of some- 
what the same size and shape as the last 
will and testament of a wealthy gentleman 
who has left his estate to forty-nine first 
cousins. Each of these had to bear the 
photograph of the applicant and to answer 
fully in Russian the following pregnant 
questions: Where in Russia are you going? 
Why are you going there? How long shall 
you stay there? At what addresses can 
you be reached before you start? At what 
frontier point do you expect to enter Russia? 
What sort of passport do you hold? Where, 
when and by whom was it issued? What is 
your name? What is your father’s name? 
When and where were you born? How 
many children have you? What is your 
nationality? What was the nationality of 
your father? Have you ever been a citizen 
of any other country? What sort of educa- 
tion have you had? Name the schools or 
universities that you have attended. What 
is your business? To what political party 
do you belong? What is your specific duty 
in your business or profession? Have you 
ever served in the army of any country, and 
if so, which? What was your rank? Were 
you a member of the armed forces of any 
country during the World War? In what 
campaigns did you serve? Were you at any 
time on any part of the Russian front? If 
so, what political party did you favor? 
Have you been in Russia prior to 1917? 
Did you hold any official position in any 
part of Russia? Did you fight against 
Russia in the late war? Were you forced 
to leave Russia for any reason? When did 
you last leave Russia? What was the occa- 
sion for leaving Russia at that time? On 
what passport did you travel? What person 
or persons do you now know in soviet 
Russia? Name two persons in Europe who 
can vouch for you. Where do you live? 
Give country, state, city, street number and 
telephone number. 

I returned these documents, carefully 
and completely filled out, to the passport 
division of soviet headquarters on the fol- 
lowing day—July fourth—and the passport 
officials assured me that they would start 
for Moscow by courier the same day and 
that the answer to my application would be 
delivered, as requested, to soviet head- 
quarters in Stockholm within twenty-one 
days at the latest. 


Neither All Good Nor All Bad 


Twenty-one days later I applied to soviet 
headquarters in Stockholm, where the chief 
of the mission—a most affable and amiable 
man named Simanovski—informed me with 
deep regret that no instructions had been 
received on my case. 

Mr. Simanovski, who spoke with me in 
German at first, later shifted to English 
because of my imperfect command of the 
German language. Even later it developed 
that he had been for two years a student 
at the College of the City of New York. 
Simanovski telegraphed to Moscow for me 
at my expense, asking that instructions be 
telegraphed to him at once concerning the 
disposition of my case. There was no 
chance that my application had gone astray, 
for in Dantzic [met a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission who had visited soviet 
headquarters in Riga and had there been 
told by soviet officials that I had applied 
for permission to enter the country, and 
that a special investigation was being made 
to determine my case. 

I spoke with Mr. Simanovski about the 
delay to which my application was subjected 
as compared with the expedition with which 
several American legislators had been rail- 
roaded into Russia. 

Simanovski laughed. ‘‘Since citizens of 
soviet Russia are not permitted to go to 
America,’’ said he, “‘soviet Russia doesn’t 
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particularly care to have Americans come 
to Russia. We, therefore, feel free to con- 
sider whether the person who applies for 


permission to enter our country will be | 


useful to us or not useful. 
useful we do not care for his company. Of 
course it is much easier for a United States 


senator to get permission to enter Russia | 


than for a journalist. 
“You see,” 


people. The people don’t frame the policies 
of your government, for example. Such 


matters are done in the Senate and the | 
House of Representatives. Therefore it is | 


good that we admit senators and repre- 
sentatives.” 
Simanovski added that Russia under the 


; said he, “there isn’t much | 
interest in politics among the American | 


If he will not be | 


new régime was neither all good nor all | 


bad. The American papers, he said, that 
did nothing but praise the soviet govern- 
ment made him about as ill as the papers 


that never had a good word to say for it. | 


And then he added that there were two 
weekly journals in America that had been 


consistent friends of soviet Russia ever | 


since its beginning, and that they had done 
more to further its cause in America than all 
the others put together. 
two sheets that are found in many a home 
that thinks of itself as being slightly high- 
brow and more than a bit exclusive, but 
never as being pink. He had both of them 
on his desk. 


I left my address and telephone number § 


with Simanovski, and stayed in Stockholm 
for another eight days; but the permission 
to travel in the land of the soviets never 
arrived. 


He then named | 


Things were very different where the | 


Four-Minute Men were concerned. Several 
of the more radical Four-Minute Men re- 
ceived permission to enter Russia three 
days after applying. Those who went in 
were either accompanied by soviet couriers 


who saw to it that they were not disturbed | 


or distressed in any way by passport or 
customs difficulties, or traveled in special 
cars provided by the soviet government. 
They were absolutely in the dark as to the 


treatment accorded to ordinary travelers in | 


Russia, and their sources of information 
were the usual ones of the Four-Minute 
Men—hand-picked. 


Having Eyes to See 


One of these amateur students of condi- 


tions, traveling on a tour which had been | 
earefully arranged for him by the soviet | 


government, ran across one of the officials 
of the American Relief Administration in 
Southern Russia and spoke with some bit- 
terness of the unfair reports on Russia that 
had appeared in foreign papers. He took 
up the cudgels in behalf of the downtrod- 
den country rather heatedly. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘and did you ever read 


anything so terrible as those accounts of | 
the trial of that priest? Why, anybody | 


might think that the Bolsheviks were a lot 
of beasts! I’ve traveled all the way across 


Russia and I’ve never seen anything like | 


that. The man that wrote such things 
ought to be put in jail!” 

If this man were to visit Northern France 
he might go home with the idea that be- 


cause many of the trenches have been filled, | 


there never was a war between Germany | 


and the rest of the world. ; 

In Warsaw I ran across a number of 
American Relief Administration officials 
who were the last of that organization to 
leave Russia. One of the young men had 
been in charge of one of the largest admin- 
istrative districts in the country, and he 
had just learned that an investigator who 
had visited his district was something of 
a lecturer in the United States, and that 
he would probably spend a large amount of 
time lecturing on what he learned in Rus- 
sia. The young man was sputtering with 
rage. : 

CaN reporter could have covered my dis- 
trict in four or five days,’’ mourned the Re- 
lief Administration man, “but this chap 
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For Christmas 


The Embury Supreme Electric 
Lantern is one of the most useful 
presents you can make, and is 
sure of a welcome. 


In the home it is wonderfully 
handy for dark corners, for use 
in the cellar and in the attic. 


For motorists, in changing tires 
and making roadside repairs, it 1s 
better than any other electric 
light, because it leaves both 
hands free. 


For campers, sportsmen, and all 
out-door uses, it is indispensable. 


It can be hung up or set down 
anywhere. 


It throws a bright light in 
every direction, instead of in 
one spot. 


There is no fire risk. 


There is no smoke and no 
smell. 


Batteries can be renewed any- 
where for 50 cents a set. 


The Embury Supreme Electric 
Lantern is 8 inches high and 5 
inches wide. It is strong, weather- 
proof, and does not get out of 
order. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will 
mail post paid on receipt of price. 


Embury Manufacturing Company 


Warsaw, Dept. H. New York 


Embury Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. H, Warsaw, N. Y- 
Enclosed please find check for $ 


for which send — lantern , to: 


Name — 


Street Address 


City & State_ 
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LEGS! 


for an inexpensive 
remembrance that 
is certain to please 


gift package is a 
favorite with men 
and women who wish 
to give a thoughtful, 
{ inexpensive remembrance 
\\ for Christmas—to brother, 
son, husband or friend. 

Last year, thousands 
bought our single gift 
package containing one pair of 
standard Ivory Garters. This 
year we have prepared an attrac- 
tive selection: one with standard 
Ivories; another with the remark- 
able new wide web Ivory, and still 
another handsome combination of 
Ivory Garters with Ivory Arm 
Bands or Golf Garters. The boxes 
arebeautifully printed withthecol- 
orful red and green of the holiday 
season—and the larger sets con- 
tain a ‘‘Merry Christmas” card 
for you to sign. 


You can be certain that when 
you select Ivories for a friend 
you are giving a garter that will 
please him most. The light, lively 
web—the absence of metal or 
heavy pads—and the convenient 
white clasps all unite to make 
Ivories the ideal garters for 
“Happy Legs.” 


Be sure and put the Ivory 
Gift Package on your list. Prices 
range from 35 cents for the stand- 
ard Ivory, to 75 cents and one 
dollar for the handsome combina- 
tion sets. Ask your dealer to show 
you his assortment. 


IVORY GARTER CO. 
New Orleans, La. 


REGISTERED / arte, 


| anything at all about the district. 
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He doesn’t know 


He 


only stayed four hours. 


| never saw any rough stuff because he never 


took the time to look for it. If he had 
waited two days I could have shown him a 
batch of two hundred political prisoners 
marching into exile. I could have shown 
him all sorts of things. I suppose he was in 
a hurry to get on to the next bazaar.” 

It was this same investigator who, while 
waiting in the reception room of the em- 
bassy at Berlin, began to express himself 
freely to another gentleman on the ideal 
conditions existing in soviet Russia. Un- 
fortunately there was a third man in the 
room who had spent some time in soviet 
Russia during the past two years. 

After the legislator had run on for some 
fifteen minutes, with many a graceful ges- 
ture and many an orotund phrase, the third 
man rose to his feet, stalked over to him, 
glowered at him ferociously and said: ‘‘Sir, 
I don’t know who you are, but my name is 
So-and-So; and I wish to tell you that your 
views on Russia make me ill.” 

A very distinguished investigator on ar- 
riving in Paris last summer stepped to the 
front for the Four-Minute Men as fol- 
lows: ‘There is a well-defined movement 
in America to do something about the 
problems abroad, and I expect them to 
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be the most important events of the next 
session. 

“The question of the recognition of Russia 
is bound to come up, as well as reparations 
and other European problems, and this 


is why so many members of Congress are | 
The women’s clubs | 
and religious societies are making a firm | 


traveling in Europe. 


demand to end wars, and, while it may 
have no definite plan, the whole country 
is changing its attitude and wants to evolve 
something.” 


The State Department keeps trained re- | 


porters in Europe, in the persons of its 
consular and diplomatic officers, to inform it 
on the rapid changes in European political 
conditions. 

The Department of Commerce also has 
trained reporters in Europe constantly en- 
gaged in gathering information. If, as the 
distinguished senator says, the whole coun- 
try wants to evolve something it could do 
worse than to evolve the old maxim that 
there’s a place for everything and that 
everything should be in its place. Then it 
could make the Four-Minute Men stay at 
home where they belong and look after the 
interests of the sections of the country 
which they represent and make them get 
their information on Europe from the 
trained reporters. 


Lille SIEVE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


know perfectly well by experience that 
every attempt to tax intangible property 
on the same basis as tangible will fail. One 
result of the personal-property tax was a 
nation of tax dodgers; and tax dodging 
is a bad habit to get a nation into. Of 
course any sensible revenue reform would 
wipe out the tax on intangible personal 
property everywhere. But then a lot of 
people would arise to remark, ‘Stocks and 
bonds are held by the rich; you’re trying 
to exempt the rich from taxation.’ The 
answer is that the rich don’t need any 
exempting from that tax; they’ve always 
exempted themselves. As a matter of fact 
it is unjust. In some states it would amount 
to an income tax of 40 per cent on the re- 
turns from a 5 per cent bond. 

“Putting taxes on the statute book and 
collecting them are two quite different 
affairs. On that head, and also on the gen- 
eral head of tax dodging, we might turn to 
the Federal income tax. For the year 
1916—before the high war surtaxes were 
levied, you remember—we had a mild 
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income tax. For that year 1296 persons re- 
ported income of $300,000 a year or more, 
and the sum of their reported incomes was 
$992,972,986. Then came the high war sur- 
taxes—60 per cent on $300,000 and 65 per 
cent on $1,000,000 or upward. Those sur- 
taxes were fixed on the plausible theory that 
the rich must be made to pay for the war. 
For the year 1921 only 246 persons reported 
income of $300,000 a year or more, and the 
sum of their reported income was only 
$153 ,534,305. 

“In five years of high surtaxes the num- 
ber of people reporting incomes of $300,000 
or more shrunk to less than one-fifth of 
what it was in 1916, and the aggregate of 
their reported income was about one-sixth 
of the corresponding figure in 1916. It is 
true that in 1921 many people were writing 
off losses, due to the slump of 1920, but in 
the boom year 1919 the aggregate of income 
above $300,000 on which income tax was 
paid amounted to only 40 per cent of what 
it had been in 1916. 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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Nelson Doubleday Inc., Dept. 9512, Gar i 


“Say, Daddy, why do:: 
hooks on your shoes 


Ask for shoes with shh 


insist on having what! 


~ Combination | 
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‘The Atwater Kent Model 10 Receiving Set 


Once the dial positions have been noted on this set a desired broadcasting 
station can be tuned in at will. It gives unusual selectivity and volume 


TWATER KENT Receiving Sets are a 
truly remarkable achievement, embra- 

cing many new developments in radio recep- 
tion. Their wide range of operation; the 
volume and clearness of tones obtained from 
distant points, together with the ease with 
which desired broadcasting stations can be 
tuned in are the high points of performance. 


The infinite care observed in every detail of the design 
and manufacture of ATwaTER Kent Radio instruments 
assures uninterrupted satisfaction over a long period. 


Atwater Kent Radio Equipment includes complete 
sets and every instrument necessary for the assembling 
of complete sets from tuning unit to loud speaker. 


Literature describing the entire line of Atwater 
Kent Radio Sets and Parts sent on request 


Model 9 Receiving Set 


Tuts is an easily operated, highly efficient receiving 
set which gives excellent loud speaker performance 
on distant broadcasts. 


OTT TTT 


Atwater Kent Loud Speaker 


Tue Atwater Kent Loud Speaker will 
give you a new conception of clear re- 
production and tonal fidelity. It is the 
result of painstaking research—of many 
models, and almost endless tests and 
experiments. 


Model 5 Receiving Set 


Tuis set gives sufficient volume for 
loud speaker operation on both 
local and distant broadcasts. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


4939 STENTON AVENUE 
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“Home City Beautiful” — 
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HE rose-floats are gathering in 

parade formation—throngs line 
the flowered streets. Bands are play- 
ing and everybody’s gaily dressed. 


Sixty thousand people have their 
tickets to see the U. S. Navy team 
of Annapolis, which has agreed to 
meet the best team of the West this 
year in Pasadena. 


The famous “ Tournament of Roses” 
is opening the season! 


After that it’s motoring, trail riding 
in the mountains, exploring the old 
Missions, playing golf or tennis—and 
a score of other interests to fill the 
balmy days. 

This 1s Pasadena—Mecca of the 
traveler. 

A city of fine homes and modest 


bungalows, small and large hotels and 
schools of highest standards. 


A place that you will want to see— 
to Jive in perhaps—some day. See it 
this winter. Don’t be late for “The 
Tournament of Roses.” It’s a treat 
no one should miss. 


Mail coupon now for free booklet 
and folder telling all about the fuz. 


(ANMGEE ma cel Mail Thi - 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

“On the face of the returns that would 
look like frightful mortality and ruin among 
our plutocrats. But when I look in any 
other direction than the Government’s tax 
reports I can’t see that our very rich are 
dying off or going into bankruptcy at any 
such rate. For one thing, they have $11,- 
000,000,000 of tax-exempt state and munic- 
ipal bonds to invest in. That they have 
been rushing to cover in that direction is 
beyond question. But there’s cover in 
other directions. When you tax a man 50 
per cent, by and large, you set him to hiring 
the best lawyers and tax experts in the 
country to find cover for him. He will be 
splitting up his income between himself 


_ and his wife and grown children and setting 
| up trusts for the minor children, and so on. 


“Mind you, I don’t say he ought to; 
but I say he will. A very heavy tax is just 
that much premium on finding some way 
to sidestep it. They said they were going to 
make this income tax practically hog tight, 
with collection at the source, and informa- 
tion at the source, and penalties, and so on. 
But it can’t be done—especially in the 
United States. A high tax will tend power- 
fully to defeat itself; and a legislator who 
frames a tax law on the basis of what ought 
to be, instead of on the basis of what is, is 
only a troublesome blockhead. The legiti- 
mate object of a revenue law is to get reve- 
nue into the treasury and not to furnish 
material for stump speeches. 

“Mister High Surtax not only has about 
$11,000,000,000 of tax-free state and local 
bonds to take refuge in, but we are furnish- 
ing him moreat therate of at least $750,000,- 
000 a year after allowing for the refunding 
of old issues. There is more or less anxious 
discussion of the national debt; but the 


| outstanding indebtedness of state and local 
| governments is already nearly half as big— 


and growing vigorously. A large part of 
this debt represents useful public improve- 
ments, just as a large part of the taxes 
represent necessary and useful government 
functions. But the debt and the taxes have 
now reached a size where they need a great 
deal more intelligent consideration than 


_ they have ever received.” 


Bonds for Short-Lived Roads 


“Ten years ago the total public debt, na- 
tional, state and local, was about $5,000,- 
000,000 and the total tax bill was just over 
$2,000,000,000. We had a wide margin. 
We could be careless if we wanted to. Any- 
how we were as careless as our worst ene- 


| mies could have reasonably asked us to be. 
| Now the public debt is $34,000,000,000 and 


the tax bill is $7,000,000,000—or nearly 


| $300 a year for your theoretical average 


family. To meet the public pay roll alone 
takes ninety-one dollars a year for every 
man, woman and child in the country over 
ten years of age and gainfully employed. 
Those are tall figures. We have no wide 
margin. On the tax side, it’s a question 
whether we’ve got any margin to speak of. 
Now debt and income and outgo are the 
same problem for a nation that they are for 
an individual. 

“You're sailing along free and easy, well 
within your income. You may pay a couple 
of hundred dollars for the Colonial chairs 
that nobody ean sit in, if you want to. But 
when you daren’t draw a hundred-dollar 
check before figuring up to see whether 
you’ve got that much money in the bank 
you letsomebody else bid on the old chairs— 
if you have any sense. 

“One big item for which bonds have been 
issued is road improvement. Twenty years 
ago we were away behind Europe in coun- 
try roads. Now we’re away ahead. At pres- 
ent we are spending hundreds of millions a 


| year for better footing. A great part of itisa 


good investment, even a directly productive 
investment, for automobiles and trucks now 


| pay over $150,000,000 a year in license fees, 


the Federal excise tax on automobiles pro- 
duces $144,000,000 a year, and the gasoline 


| tax about $12,000,000. But only a couple of 


weeks ago I drove over some nine miles of 
as fine concrete road as I ever saw. It con- 
nected two towns of no overwhelming im- 
portance, to put it mildly. It ran through 
woods the whole way with hardly a house 


| in sight and I passed only two other cars. 


I judge that road will last a long while, for 
there’s nothing to wear it out. On the other 
hand, last spring I drove over the wreck of 
a fine, broad, new brick road which must 
have looked as good as any city pavement 
when it was finished the summer before. 
But the foundation was wrong. Frost had 
heaved it up in ridges so it was about like 
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driving over plowed ground. A great deal 
of road money had been wasted. 

“Some of the financing has been as bad 
as that frosted road. Any public improve- 
ment wears out in time. Of course bonds 
should never run longer than the probable 
life of the improvement, and they should 
always contain sinking fund or other amor- 
tization provisions to retire them as the 
improvement deteriorates. But that plain 
rule has been disregarded about as often as 
it has been observed. They talk about 
letting posterity pay for things, but poster- 
ity never does; it never arrives; it’s always 
around the corner. If you could really 
make posterity pay, German marks might 
be worth par now. Getting money out of a 
turnip is child’s play compared with getting 
it out of something that doesn’t exist, and 
posterity never does exist. It isn’t poster- 
ity’s resources that are pledged for these 
loans, but our resources today. They are 
supported by taxes out of our income to- 
day. Our borrowing power is limited by our 
present ability to pay taxes to meet the 
interest on the debt.” 


Killing the Goose 


“Tt’s my notion that we are nearer the | 


practicable tax limit than is generally sup- 
posed—I mean the limit beyond which 
heavier taxes cost more than they yield. 
Some pretty capable people think England 
is already beyond that limit; that British 
taxes burden industry to an extent that 
lessens production. I saw in my newspaper 
the other day that the number of unem- 


ployed, supported by government doles, | 


was about 1,300,000 and rising weekly, so 
they calculated it would be 1,500,000 by 
Christmas. 
should say—five years after the Armistice. 
A great many Englishmen of all shades of 


political opinion are powerfully exercised | 


by the national debt and the tax bill; but 
in proportion to population the British tax 
bill is probably no larger than ours. Their 
national taxes are proportionately heavier; 
but the sum of their local taxes is much 


smaller. Even the socialists seem to agree | 


that they are at the limit of ordinary taxa- 
tion. Spending to the limit of your resources 
is as poor a situation for a nation as for an 
individual. 


“At the last election over there, you re- | 


member, the Labor Party proposed a capi- 
tal levy for the purpose of reducing the 
national debt. They went at the proposition 
in an admirably businesslike and scientific 
manner, collecting all the available data on 
the ownershiv of wealth in the kingdom. 
Information of that kind is more plentiful 
there than it is here because their inher- 
itance tax, or death duty, has been in 
operation many years and takes in much 
smaller estates than the similar tax in this 
country does. Having got what informa- 
tion they could regarding ownership of 
wealth—in other words, as to the number 
and size of fortunes from £5000 up—they 
proposed to levy 5 per cent on the first 
£1000 above £5000, and so on up ina grad- 
uated scale to 50 per cent of the £1,000,000 
fortune and 60 per cent of fortunes of 
£10,000,000 and over. Their literature in- 
dicates that they considered themselves 
quite reasonable; but a man who was 
worth only $1,000,000 in our money would 
have had to hand over 39 per cent of his pos- 
sessions, and we don’t consider a man 
worth $1,000,000 so dazzlingly opulent. In 
short, this capital levy was a fourteen- 
inch gun for the rich. : 
“But according to their own calculation 

the yield of this capital levy would pay off 
rather less than two-fifths of the national 
debt. Looks to me as though their calcu- 
lations were excessively optimistic; but on 
their own showing the levy, graded up to 
60 per cent of the biggest fortunes, would 
still leave somewhat more than three-fifths 
of the debt outstanding. You sometimes 
hear people talk about taxation as though, 
after all, it was just a simple matter of the 
government reaching out and taking what 
it wanted; the wealth is here, the income 
is here, so why shouldn’t the government 
simply take whatever it wants? But only 
comparatively little of the national wealth 
and income is in a form that the govern- 
ment can take for debt-paying purposes. 
This British Labor Party, of course, is 
whole-heartedly socialistic. Its chief am- 
bition is to destroy capitalism. In order to 
pay off the national debt it would cheer- 
fully shake down every millionaire in the 
kingdom to his last shilling if it could. But 
when it studies the problem scientifically it 
concludes that £3,000,000,000, or rather 


Not so merry a Christmas, I | 


py Execrric Vater to keep 
J sers trim without the both! 
ing, and without the eternal 
“Have my trousers come back 
presser’s?” 

A pants-presser that reall 
Not a clamping device, BUT— 
practical presser that creases tr 
electricity as well as any first-c 
could do. Sanitary, too! 

Exectric Vater is simple. Just tht 
and bottom felt-lined plates and an elec) 
pid. Thermostat prevents overheating 

Every man who sees this advertiser 
head the Christmas list with his own 
Execrric Vater. Costs only $10, at ( 
department stores, or direct from us, 
prepaid. (Denver and points west, $) 

Get your order in early. Write for 
folder showing how simple and practi | 


VALET is. 
DEALERS —If you are not yet handli 
ular item, find out now about “sales inC 

Order sample Exserric VALET at 


Home AppLIANCcE Mec 
301 Market Street, Camden, N 


*HOME | 


ELECTRIC VA 


Presses Pants in I5 Minutes-for | 


Does your child 
the covers off 
z 


This cover fastener preve 
Mothers may now sleep witho 
knowing that the little ones ar 
covered every minute of 
—simple to attach 
—elastic bands allow freedom of m 

yet they prevent falling out of | 

posure to drafts and cold. © 
—no points or corners to injure th 

damage the finest covers. 

For sale in children’s and notion 

ments and baby stores, or send $1 


UNIVERSAL COVER FASTED 
Dept. 1-H, 125 East 23rd St., N 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Worn as a 
Wrist Watch 


Money refunded if a 


BROOKS GOLF STROKE 


A Practical Golf C 


Insures 
Accuracy 


order now for Christmas. 


280 Madison Avenue, 


could be more welcome to the 
this Christmas than the Cuno 
sch. A daily reminder of your 
3. No taking his eyes off the road, 
ses eye-blinding friction matches. 
zers, clothes, or upholstery. Stand- 
‘it on many of the world’s finest 
er of a million enthusiastic users. 
liday container. 

first class accessory dealers or 
ceipt of price. 
‘NGINEERING CORPORATION 
STREET MERIDEN, CONN. 
Sole manufacturers of 
the Electric Match 


lt 


Other Models 
from $6.00 to 
$15.00 


tch cuts, “bobs” 
etween trips to 


ther, household 


: 


i are a great con- 
ce. 


_GSHARPE Mfg. Co. 
vovidence, R.L.,US.A. 


ND US THIS COUPON 


arpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
‘md a free copy of your new 
iw to Use Clippers’”’ 
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nd enclose 2¢ 
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under two-fifths of the national debt, is as 


much of the national wealth as it can lay 
hands on. 

“The net saving would by no means 
amount to two-fifths of the annual interest 
charge, however; for they recognize frankly 
than an important portion of the govern- 
ment’s revenues now comes, in the form of 
income taxes and death duties, from the 
people who would be hit hardest by this 
capital levy. If the government took away 
a quarter or a third or a half of a man’s for- 
tune by a capital levy the man would, of 
course, pay proportionately less income 
tax and death duty. Thus by their own 


| showing nearly half the saving in interest, 


due to cancellation of two-fifths of the debt, 
would be offset by loss of income taxes and 
death duties; and after they had turned 
the country financially upside down by 
their capital levy the net gain would be 
only £70,000,000 a year, or not much aver 
one-fifth the present annual interest charge 
of £335,000,000. 

“Presumably, to give ’em due credit, 
they would expect to make another capital 
levy five or ten years later on, and wipe out 
some more of the debt; but a capital levy 
involves a heavy strain on the financial 
machinery. For example, under the British 
plan, a man worth $1,000,000 in any sort of 
property, or in all sorts of property, would 
be obliged to raise $390,000 in cash, or in 
securities acceptable to the treasury, in 
order to pay his capital tax. Everybody 
all over the country who was worth more 
than $30,000 would be raising cash or se- 
curities for his capital tax at the same time. 
That huge liquidation would be a job, I 
should say. Yet some capable men, well 
grounded in, at least, the theory of eco- 
nomics, regard the national debt and tax 
bill as such back-breaking burdens that 
they are ready to try even this desperate 
experiment of a capital levy graded up to 
60 per cent in order to get rid of two-fifths of 
the debt and one-fifth the interest charge.” 


Statesmanship Gone Bankrupt 


“T think we Americans would do well to 
study England as a sobering example, for 
we’re not really so far behind her either in 
debt or taxation as the lads who cheerfully 
vote the appropriations and the bond issues 
take it for granted we are. That we are 
about up to the practicable tax limit is 
pointedly suggested by the history of the 
soldiers’ bonus bill which President Harding 
vetoed. The men who passed that bill had 
all the information on the subject of tax- 
ation, and all the expert advice, that the 
country affords, but the only resource they 
could find to meet the cost of the bonus was 
a sales tax. They wouldn’t adopt that be- 
cause it can’t be hidden from the public; 
every time a man bought anything he 
would be reminded that he was paying that 
tax to the Government—and be sore about 
it. So they just threw up their hands and 
proposed to issue Uncle Sam’s I O U’s for 
the bonus, trusting to luck for means to 
redeem the paper sometime in the future. 
That, for the immediate purpose in hand, is 
a practical confession of bankruptcy; any- 
how it’s fiscal statesmanship gone utterly 
bankrupt. 

““My newspapers say that another sol- 
diers’ bonus bill is sure to pass at the com- 
ing session of Congress— over the President’s 
veto, if it comes to that. It will cost two or 
three billion dollars. I’m waiting to see 
how they propose to raise the money. On 
this subject of soldiers’ bonus, it’s not the 
present two or three billion dollars that 
makes me nervous; but all experience here 
and abroad shows that public treasuries 
are provided with taps that mostly work in 
one direction only. You can open ’em, but 
you can’t shut ’em. With this present bill 
as a precedent and starter, it’s as sure as 
sunrise that a lot of politicians who want 
votes will be throwing out bait for sol- 
diers’ ballots in the shape of proposals to 
amend and extend and adjust the bonus—in 
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short, to keep the tap open and flowing 
freely. If they open that tap this winter 
you drop around twenty years from now 
and tell me whether or not they’ve got it 
shut yet. Easy to open and hard to shut 
is the rule. 

“They will tell you on Fourth of July 
that this is a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people—and on that 
principle it’s just like you and me spending 
our own money for our own benefit. But 
I don’t suppose there’s a solitary numskull 
left who believes the oratorical theory 
that government in the United States is an 
organ which automatically expresses the 
will of the people, as my hand expresses my 
will. Everybody with eyes knows that 
government in practical fact is no such 
thing. About three times out of five it is an 


institution run by persons actively engaged | 
in politics for their own and their party’s | 


advantage. 


“T wouldn’t think of denying that on | 
big, dramatic issues which stir the people’s 


emotions or appeal strongly to their moral 


sense, government will finally express the | 
will of a majority. But issues of that kind | 


make up only a small part of the business 
of government, and eappropriation bills 
mostly do not fall within that small part. 
So far as I can remember offhand only one 
appropriation bill in a dozen years has cre- 
ated any wide or deep public interest. That 
was President Harding’s ship-subsidy bill, 
which some Western senators made a cam- 
paign issue of.” 


An Unlimited Liability 


“To this day nobody knows what a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States 
think of that bill. My opinion as to what 
they think of it is as good as anybody’s, and 
I would bet a cooky that a majority of them 
don’t think anything about it. The bill was 
unpopular in those few Western States 
where it was made a campaign issue, and 
it was defeated. But that bill contemplated 
an expenditure which amounted to only 
about 1 per cent of the total national ex- 
penditure. The other 99 per cent was 
hardly mentioned. Only now and then is an 


appropriation bill ever mentioned to the | 


public. Mainly they are shaped up in Con- 
gress and the state legislatures by active 
politicians who are often guided by their 
ideas of personal and party political ad- 
vantage. Put it tothe public this way: ‘Do 
you want to pay three times as much a head 
for government as you paid ten years ago?’ 
The answer would be NO. But they pour 
water into the sieve all the same. 

“A public debt of $34,000,000,000—and 
growing. A yearly tax bill of sixty-five dol- 
lars for every man, woman and child in the 
country. A great mass of tax exemptions 
that ought to be scientifically overhauled. 
A patchwork revenue system that ought to 
be scientifically reorganized. There is a 
large problem. The main trouble about it 
is that government, at present, is an un- 
limited liability; Lord only knows how 
much it may let us in for next year or the 
year after. You can’t balance your books 
or bring your affairs into any sort of ra- 
tional order with an unlimited liability out- 
standing against you. Germany says her 
reparations assessment, when measured 
against her resources, amounts to an un- 
limited liability—no matter how much she 
actually pays she will have just as much 
still to pay—and she can’t stabilize the 
currency or balance the budget or construct 
anything but a temporary revenue system 
until the liability is rationally limited. If 
that premise is sound the conclusion is 
sound, for you can’t figure against infinity. 
Tf one side of the ledger is boundless, no dick- 
ering with the other side will bring a balance. 
Is there any way of limiting the public’s 
liability in respect of government in a time 
of normal peace and prosperity? Any way of 
coming to terms with the gentlemen who 
pass the appropriation bills on the basis of 
we'll stand so much but no more?” 
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betraye 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious. 


NS a distance she had ap- 
peared unusually neat, 
immaculate. But upon their 
first face-to-face meeting he 
discovered that her teeth were 
not clean. And he soon lost 
interest. 


So many people overlook 
this one matter of fastidious- 
ness. And do so in spite of 
the fact that in conversation 
the teeth are the one most 
noticeable thing about you. 


Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another per- 
son’s teeth when he or she is 
talking. If the teeth are not 
well kept they at once become 
a liability. 

Only the right dentifrice— 
consistently used—will pro- 
tect you against such criti- 
cism. Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. The 
first tube you buy will prove 
this to you. 

You will notice the im- 
provement even in the first 
few days. And, moreover, 
just as Listerine is the safe 
antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. 
It cleans yet it cannot injure 
the enamel. 


What are your teeth saying 
about you today ?’—LAM- 
BERT PHARMACAL CO., 
Saiiouts 0s. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


<{) GREAT FUN 
BN MTwo ANYTIME 


S ANYWHERE 


OR 


The sensational new { 
game hit—totally ‘‘dif- | 
a ferent’’—Play is _ fast 
/ and furious, a 3-Ring / 
circus of fun. Keeps ‘ 
J) 


players on edge every 
minute with thrills and 
surprises and narrow 

escapes. 

Complete set. only 50c 
(in Canada 75c). At 
all game dealers’ or sent 
postpaid direct. 


LUBBERS & BELL, 721 Second Ave., Clinton, Ia. 


Makers of Puzzle-Peg—the famous Puzzle Game for one 
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Plan 1010 


for Jucson 


Clorious 
Outdoor 
life 
all the 
sunny 
vinter. 


Now wu this invitation is 
before you, take the first step 
towards coming to Tucson. 

Fill in the coupon below and mail it. 


By return mail a copy of *‘ Man-Buila- 
ing in the Sunshine-Climate’’ will be 
sent to you. This two-color, illustrated 
booklet tells in simple, straightforward 
language the facts about Tucson, of 
how hundreds each season find benefit 
—often complete relief— from pulmonary in- 
fections, physical depletion, ‘‘nerves,’’ asthma 
and other disorders responding to outdoor living 
and favorable climatic conditions. 

This booklet will help YOU decide about 
Tucson. No matter where you live you should 
know about the Sunshine-Climate. Winter 
excursion rates are now effective via Southern 
Pacific, El] Paso and Southwestern, Rock Island 
and connecting lines. Mail the coupon and get 
this free booklet. The knowledge it brings may 


alter the course of your life. 


ICSON 


Sunshinc~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
208 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona. 

Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘Man- 
Building in the Sunshine-Climate.” 


Name LS 
AT a Hae 
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EASY 


(Continued from Page 34) 


and stay hidden until my brain cleared, until 
I could come back with a normal front. 

I crept to the kitchen door again, fearful 
now of making any unnecessary noise in 
the house, and peered out. The coast was 
still clear, although I could hear Bobby 
whistling a popular tune as he returned. 
Without a moment to spare I fled across 
the yard, reaching my haven in the loft and 
lying there, panting and trembling, just as 
my brother came through the gate. 

He went directly into the house and did 
not emerge during the remainder of the 
afternoon. The hours passed slowly, giving 
me ample time to think, and I certainly did 
all of that! The light grew long and yellow, 
and finally expired in an exceptionally 
lovely blaze of glory. Easy seemed to have 
relaxed his vigilance, although once toward 
evening I thought I saw him for an instant 
in the orchard, moving stealthily among the 
thick trees. 

As night fell my nervousness did not 
decrease, and the sight of old Mr. William 
Cooper, the venerable party who had lec- 
tured that long-past night at the Historical 
Society, pausing feebly to look over the 
soap and candy display in Bowditch’s 
lighted window, almost gave me a fit of 
hysterics. 

Poor old duffer—once a leading virile 
citizen of this town of Little Cape! To 
what depths were we fallen, all of us! Here 


| the old gentleman stood, extracting a feeble 


substitute for interest from the tawdry 
shop window of one of those who were 
seizing our town for themselves! I recalled 
how the old man had spoken of the sweet- 
ness of these poor ignorant foreigners, of 
their industry and thrift, and put forth his 
plea—‘‘What harm can they do?’’ What 
harm? We were rotted, undermined in 
habit, in our standards of thought and liv- 
ing; wrecked, swamped by the riffraff that 
had seeped in upon us through the leaky 
doors at the country’s gateways! The 
town was gone—gone—that was a fact; 
and likely as not, I must go with it, 
drowned in the sea of imported habits that 
surrounded me. Oh, my Bobby, my little 
brother! I buried my face in my hands 
and wept. 

Hours of darkness, especially when you 
have a pain in your heart, wear away very 
slowly. I think that in spite of my utmost 
efforts I must have slept, when some time 
later the muffled sound of voices in the 
yard below stung every nerve into wakeful 
listening. I glanced at my wrist watch, the 
luminous dial of which showed me that it 
was nearly two o’clock in the morning. 
What had happened while I dozed? Anx- 
iously I crawled back into my position by 
the window and peered out. 

In the yard were two cars without lights, 
and between them and the house several 
men were moving quietly. Across the way 
all was dark and silent. There is no place 
so utterly deserted as a country business 
center once the lights are out, and Little 
Cape’s four corners, at this hour, was deso- 
lation itself. 

The house, too, was dark except for one 
dim light in the kitchen, and against this, 
intermittently, I could see my brother’s 
head silhouetted. Who the others were I 
had no idea. To begin with, it was almost 
impossible to see them, but as my eyes 
grew more accustomed to the dimness I 
concluded that Adrian was not among 
them, for almost certainly I could have 
distinguished him by his height and the 
shape of his shoulders. 

The four strangers, with Bobby’s help, 
were piling the cases of liquor from the 
kitchen into the back of the two automo- 
biles, working with remarkable rapidity 
and making very little noise. Neither of 
the éars, I concluded after straining my 
eyes at them, was either my brother’s or 
that big blue Alpine of Adrian’s. So these 
people had come from outside—God knows 
where—and the house was nothing but a 
cache. 

Of course I tried to fix the appearance of 
the strangers in my memory, but it was 
a thankless undertaking. And while I 
watched, a sixth figure came into evidence. 
A part of one of the outbuildings seemed to 
move, betraying the fact that someone was 
standing there in the pitchy darkness. 

Who was it? Adrian, perhaps. But 
after a moment I began to realize that the 
workers didn’t know of this other person’s 
presence. At least they paid no attention 


. | to him, and, their task at an end, the last 


man came out of the house, Bobby went in 
and closed the door, while the two drivers 
mounted to their places and their com- 
panions sprang aboard. A muffled purring 
of powerful engines broke the silence. The 
two huge cars began moving slowly, and a 
lot of things happened all at once. 

The first car slid into high and sped 
through the gate and, at the instant of its 
passing, the black figure in the shadows 
sprang for its running board. Easy’s voice 
rang out strong and clear. 

“Halt!” he eried. ‘In the name of the 
law!” 


The two men in the first machine raised | 


an instant’s clamor. There was a struggle 
of black shapes as the car gained speed, and 
something hurtled from it as it dashed 
away. My heart stood still for an instant 
and then the black object rebounded, ap- 
parently unhurt, and resolving itself into 
Easy’s stalwart figure made for the second 
car as it reached the exit, his command 
repeated loud and clear. So he wasn’t 
hurt—not yet, thank God! But he was 
alone against four of them, with Bobby in 
the house behind him! 

The second car was no more obedient 
than the first. A voice from it yelled some- 
thing unintelligible. Easy replied, but the 
pace never slacked. Then all at once the 
night was smeared by two red spurts, 
the crash of an exchange of shots, and the 
second car became a dim whirling shadow 
that was instantly lost in the darkness. 

The light in the house had gone out at 
the first sound of trouble, and now there 
was no movement of any kind in the yard 
below. Where was Easy? Why didn’t he 
move or cry out? My hands were wet and 
cold as I put them over my burning eyes. 
And Bobby? What had happened to him? 
Had he come out into the yard, or had he 
dived for the secret hiding place within the 
house on the first alarm? More likely that! 

My nerves were torn beyond endurance. 
David! Something had happened to 
David! If he killed me for it when I got 
there, I must go down. Beyond the point 
of finding him, of touching his dear body, I 
dared not think. 

I found my flashlight, but it refused to 
work, and so, fumbling and stumbling 
about in the blackness of the loft, I felt 
my way toward the opening that led below, 
crawling on my hands and knees, fearful 
that I might fall through. Then at length 
I came upon the aperture and lowered 
myself ‘gingerly, climbing down the steep 
ladder, rung by rung, into a seemingly 
bottomless pit. Most gratefully I felt the 
solid floor beneath me and, finding my way 
by means of feeling along the side of Bob- 
by’s car, finally reached the side door. By 
great luck it was unlocked. 

For an instant I stood in wild uncer- 
tainty, scarcely knowing which way to 
turn, not daring to call out, yet finding that 
it took all my will power to keep quiet. In 
the yard were several spots of deeper black- 
ness, each of which might have been the 
body of aman. The silence was portentous. 
From the house—nothing! Not a flutter, 
not a gleam! I turned toward the gate. 
He must be there—he must! 

“O God,” I thought, ‘‘help me, give me 
strength to find him!” 

I walked rapidly, quietly, and then after 
a moment stood stock-still. At the gate- 
post was a heap of—something! I came 
nearer and I heard a moan. David! Then 
without conscious action I was at his side, 
his head was in my lap, and a warm stream 
of blood was trickling over my anxious 
searching hands. 

XII 
ITHOUT warning a strong hand 
seized my arm and held it fast. Every 
drop of blood in me went cold, and then I 
realized it was Easy himself who had done it. 

“Nancy!” said he. ‘My God, child, 
what are you doing in this mess? I thought 
you had gone over to Plymouth?” 

“T was in the hayloft, watching,” I re- 
plied. “‘Oh, David, are you much hurt?” 

His grip on my arm tightened and he 
pulled himself to a sitting posture. 

“Good land!”’ said he feebly. ‘‘Do you 
mean to say that noise hasn’t waked up 
the entire town? No, Nancy, I’m not 
hurt—just a scratch! But I didn’t dare 
to stir until I found out how much I’d 
started!” 

“Nothing, apparently,” said I. “The 
Bowditches are the only people likely to 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
have heard the shot, and perhaps they 
think it’s wiser not to.” 

Easy grunted and pulled himself to his 
feet. Then he remembered that he 
hated me. 

“Nancy,” said he, “you'd better run in. 


| I don’t want to hurt you, nor to have you 


mixed up in this. Now get along and I'll 
pretend I haven’t seen you!” 

But I clung to his coat and argued. 

“No, I won’t clear out, Dave!” said I. 
“T am under arrest.” 

“What on earth do you mean!” 

Both of us were speaking in a low key, 
but I caught the astonishment in his voice. 

“T mean you must arrest me!” I in- 
sisted. ‘It’s your duty and you can’t get 
out of it.” 

“Nonsense!’’ said he. 
house at once.” 

‘“*T will do nothing of the kind,” I replied 
indignantly. “You know I’m a more than 
suspicious character. Arrest me!”’ 

“You're crazy, Nancy!’’ said Easy. “I 
won’t!” 

“You will,” said I. ‘Or I’ll seream and 
start something. I'll go to headquarters 
and give myself up.” 

Easy made a gesture of despair. 

“But I can’t arrest you at this hour of 
the night!’’ he expostulated. ‘The jail is 
closed.” 

“Well, then, take me home to your 
mother,” I insisted. 

For the moment he was nonplused. Then 
a faint glimmer of understanding began to 


““Go on into the 


| come over him. 


“Why won’t you go into your house?”’ he 


| asked abruptly. 


“Because I have found things out about 
it,’ I replied. ‘‘For God’s sake, Easy, 
don’t foree me to go there. You don’t 


| understand, but you shall. Bobby sent me 


' must have touched him at last. 


away this morning on a fake emergency 
call. You know that much is true, because 
someone told you I had gone to Plymouth.” 

“That’s so,’ he admitted. 

“Well, I was suspicious, and didn’t go,” 
I declared. “I hid up in the hayloft and 
watched. There are things you must be 
told. I swear, David, that if you don’t take 
me home and listen to them, I will do as I 
said—go to your superior officers with my 
story.” 

The desperate earnestness of my voice 
At any 
rate he gave in. 

“Well then, come on,” said he gruffly. 
“God knows you are a trying woman, but 
I don’t see what else to do with you at this 
hour of the night! My motorcycle is 
parked down the road a way. It ought to 
be useful!” 

I followed him in silence where he led, 
glancing back apprehensively at the house 
once or twice, but it showed no sign of life. 
From a little copse at the roadside Easy 
unearthed his machine. Then he showed 
me how to mount behind him. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to hold me around 
the waist,’ said he gruffly, “‘as long as 
you’re not used to riding.” 

I said nothing to that, and he started 
the engine with a sputtering racket like six 
Fourths of July gone mad. Then he got 
aboard and my arms flew about him, hold- 
ing tight, according to instructions. But I 
went them a little better. It was a mean 
advantage to take of a man on a two-mile 
run, but I put my cheek against his back 
and left it there. I was suddenly, violently 
happy. I could have stayed where I was 


| forever, and I knew instinctively that he 
| felt as I did. 


Away we went like the wind, over the 
smooth black satin ribbon of road, through 
the graying night, into the face of the morn- 
ing, the sea wind stirring the sweetness out 
of the pines and bayberry bushes which 
through the long hot day had soaked up the 
sunshine, and now radiated their stored 
perfume. He would not turn his head, but 
I knew—I knew! Oh, didn’t I, just! My 
heart sang with the wind, and so did his. 
I knew, I knew! He didn’t have to tell 
me. There was astirring of birds in the wild 
cedar gardens as we passed. Then his house 
came into view. It was like riding to 
heaven on a firecracker. 

Bumpety-bump we went over the curb, 
into his yard, and up to the side door with 
a sudden stop. I let go and slid to the 
ground. He followed closely and took me 
in his arms. When he let me go there was 
no more pretending. Whatever I had done, 
he would go on loving me if he died of it. 
As for me, I was all made over—unafraid. 

“Tl call mother,” he said softly, holding 
me at arm’s length. 


EVENING POST 


“Not yet, Easy!’’ I said. “I can’t pos- 
sibly sleep until I have told you every- 
thing.”’ 

“Very well, if you say so,” he replied in a 
hushed voice. 

Then he led the way through an immacu- 
late kitchen into the living room beyond, 
and lit the lamp. I sat down in a big 
chair—his mother’s, palpably, and he 
stood listening. 

- “She’s heard us come in!” he announced. 
“Wait until I speak to her, Nancy. She’ll 
want to get a bed ready for you.” 

I nodded and he disappeared. There 
were stirrings and murmurings overhead. 
I looked about me lovingly, a great sense of 
ease upon my soul. How kindly the room 
was, how true, in its very homeliness and 
lack of trained taste, to the traditions of its 
owner! It even smelled of New England as 
such houses do—of soap and twilight weeks 
when blinds are closed; of preserves and 
dried herbs—a lovely smell! There was a 
plush-covered album on the center table, 
and I was about to open it in search of the 
photograph of Easy in curls which I knew 
it must contain, when Easy himself came 
into the room, the blood washed from his 
face, carrying milk and cake. 

“T’ve told mother that you can’t go 
home tonight,’ he said. “Hat first, and 
then talk. I’m starved myself.” 

But I couldn’t eat. Instead I urged him 
to while I told my stery, beginning with 
that day years ago when Adrian’s eyes had 
first stared out at me from the idol’s face. 
Then about New York; of my despair, of 
my job with Adrian Lee, of my infatuation 
and of the five hundred dollars. And pretty 
soon Easy stopped eating too. 

When I came to the part about paying 
Adrian I fumbled in the pocket of my suit, 
and mercifully found the note he had re- 
turned. 

“This is what you saw on the beach, 
my dear,” said I. ‘‘He gave it back to me 
then.” 

I passed the note over to David, who 
took it and read it solemnly. He couldn’t 
even look at me for a moment afterward, so 
I went on with the story, rapidly, piecing it 
together bit by bit. I told of Bobby’s foot- 
prints which came out, but which had never 
gone into the cave; of my return to the 
house; the telephone message; of my hid- 
ing in the barn; my venture into the house 
during Bobby’s absence and finding the 
liquor there—the whole story from start to 
finish. 

When I had quite done, Easy sat as if 
turned to stone. He did not move or look 
at me or speak, and for a dreadful moment 
I felt that he did not believe me. I fell on 
my knees before him and took his hands. 


“Dave!” I cried, looking into his eyes. | 


““Dave, it’s the truth, every word of it!” 
“‘T believe you!” said he at length, with 
a long breath. 
mation, and it cught to be useful!” 
I watched him with wet and shining eyes. 


“Basy, why can’t you walk in tomcrrow | 


and arrest them all?’’ I asked. ‘‘ You know 
they are guilty!” 

He gave a wry little smile. 

“Unfortunately the law does not admit 
moral certainty as evidence,” said he. 
“You have to catch them with the goods. 
I was a dumb-bell tonight trying to do the 
job single-handed. But it doesn’t much 
matter, after all, for the big chief wasn’t 
with them—and he’s the feather I want in 
my Easter bonnet!” 

““And you must let me help you catch 
sao ye 

“Would you?” said he eagerly. ‘Oh, 
but, Naney—I’d rather you kept out of the 
whole mess!”’ 

“You forget,’”’ I reminded him, “that I 
have a quarrel with Adrian Bowditch.” 

He thought this over for a moment. 

“Don’t you think you can trust me to 
take care of your interests?” said he. 
“This is no job for a woman.” 

“But it is!”’ I eried eagerly. ‘“‘Don’t you 
see how useful I can be? I’m right in the 
house. Nobody will suspect me.” 

“There is a lot in what you say,” he 
agreed reluctantly. “‘But how about to- 
night? What will Bobby think?” 

““Why need he know I’ve been here?” 
said I. ‘Look, Dave—you take me down 
to the junction early. I’ll get on the Ply- 
mouth train there, and get off at our sta- 
tion. Eli will drive me home, and I[’ll tell 
Bobby the call turned out to be a false 
alarm. All he wanted was to be rid of me 
last night, and he’ll be perfectly satisfied.” 

“Nancy, it’s a sound plan!”’ said he. 
“But it’s most certainly a risk, my dear, 
and if anything happened to you ao 
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“Nothing will!’’ said I firmly. ‘“‘Not 
now. And if anyone can locate that secret 
entrance, I can!” 

“Tt must be through the idol,” said Easy. 
“ Anyway, things will be mighty quiet for a 
spell. After tonight’s shindig they will lie 
low or I miss my connections, but we’ll get 
that bad actor of a Bowditch in the end!” 

He took me in his arms once more and 
kissed me tenderly. “Little partner!”’ 
said he. 

“Fasy,” said I sleepily, “can all this 
really be happening in our town of Little 
Cape?” 

“Doesn’t seem real, does it?’”’ he replied. 
“But it is, hon. All too real. It simply 
means that we, the natives, are finished off 
by the invaders!”’ 

“No, dearest, no!” I cried. ‘‘Don’t say 
that!” 

He shook his head gravely, his lips com- 
pressed. A very different man, this David 
Cooper, from the lazy good-looking boy 
who had accepted the traffic-cop job so 
lightly a year ago. 

“It’s too late,’ said he soberly. ‘‘We 
should have realized what was happening 
to us ten years ago, or more, and put the 
brakes on then. But we were sentimental 
instead of practical.’ 

“But surely this town is exceptional,” 
said I. 

“Exceptional!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I wish 
to God it were. But it’s all going the same 
way—the whole Atlantic seaboard. When 
my job here is through, soam I. I’m going 
away!” 

““Hasy!’”’ I eried painfully. 

“Oh, you’re coming with me,”’ he assured 
me cheerfully. ‘‘We are going to move to 
America, that’s all!” 

““Where?”’ said I, breathless. 

“Out to Kansas—where my uncle had 
brains enough to go twenty years ago. 
That’s where we are going to live when we 
are married.” 

“All right!” said I with a sigh. ‘‘Any- 
where you say! But it makes me sick, just 
the same. One thing more, Dave. It’s 
about my brother.” 

He frowned over this for a moment. 
Then he gave his verdict. 

“T tell you what, Nancy!” said he. 
“Tt’s really up to him. But I’ll try and 
avoid pulling him in with the gang if you’ll 
go bond for his honest effort to straighten 
out.” 

*“‘T will!” said I earnestly. 

On.the great white bed which Easy’s 
mother had prepared I fell asleep at once, 
worn out with fatigue, excitement and 
happiness, and for two hours I lay in abso- 
lute unconsciousness until Mrs. Cooper 
awoke me, a steaming cup of coffee in her 
hand. 

“Wake up, Nancy!” said she. ‘‘ David 
says it’s almost time to go!”’ 

I obeyed at once, struggling to a sitting 
posture and taking the coffee gratefully. 

“‘T’ve been a big bother, I’m afraid, Mrs. 
Cooper,” said I, “getting you up at 
dawn!”’ 

“Lord, child!” said she. ‘‘That’s noth- 
ing! And it’s not so early’s you think. It’s 
most six o’clock!” 

She was everything that Easy’s mother 
should have been—prim, tidy, austere on 
the outside, and, like most New England 
women, a rank sentimentalist under her 
armorplate of indifference. 

“Mrs. Cooper,” said I shyly, “‘did Dave 
tell you anything—about us?” 

She folded her hands over her stomach 
in the traditional gesture of her kind and 
regarded me severely over the tops of her 
steel-rimmed spectacles. 

“He did,” said she uncompromisingly, 
the smile vanishing. ‘‘And while I will not 
pretend, being a truthful woman, that I 
am not real mad and hurt at his getting 
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married, the same as every mother is about 
her son, still I will admit that I have always 
known it had to come, and that, now that 
it has, I’d rather it was you than any girl 
in town.” 

It was a real compliment. What is more, 
she knew that I was aware of the full 
though not apparent cordiality of the 
speech, and she got my reply in its context, 
just as I had registered hers. 

““T’m very pleased you feel like that, 
Mrs. Cooper,” said I, ‘because I want you 
to be satisfied about him. I only hope I can 
come somewhere near making him as good 
a home as you have.”’ 

The muscles of her face relaxed a little 
and she took the cup from me with a smile. 

““Well,’’ said she, ‘‘I’ll be glad to give you 
my recipes for ginger preserve, and so forth. 
He’s particular fond of it. I always heard 
you kept a clean house, Nancy, but I’ll be 
glad to tell you anything I can. Now hurry 
and get dressed. He don’t like to be kept 
waiting!” 

I sprang from the bed, dressing hastily 
but carefully. Easy was at the foot of the 
narrow boxed-in staircase, his face alight. 

“T was almost afraid last night was a 
dream!” he whispered humbly as I came 
to him. 

It was another glorious day, and we had 
the world very much to ourselves as we 
started for the junction. We used the 
motorcycle again, and this time our path 
was rough and circuitous, for, wishing to 
keep out of sight of the townspeople, Easy 
was forced to follow the shore road, a mere 
country lane of dirt and gravel. But it 
wound along the very edge of the ocean for 
mile after mile, with low hummocks of sage 
and scrub pine or golden green marshes on 
the land side. The sky was cloudless and 
the ocean sapphire, and my head was on 
his shoulder once more. 

Easy, the foresighted, reached the junc- 
tion depot long before train time, and we 
sat ourselves in the sun on a cindery bench 
to wait, and there he gave me my final in- 
structions. 

“Just go in as if nothing had happened,” 
said he. ‘Merely let him think you are a 
little sore at having gone on a fool’s er- 
rand—see?”’ 

“Uh-huh!” said I. 

“By the way, where is your bag?”’ 

“Good night and day!”’ said I, sitting up 


abruptly. “‘It’s in the hayloft! I com- 
pletely forgot the darn thing!” 
“Well, never mind,” said he. ‘You'll 


have to pretend you left it in Plymouth. 
Now listen, hon—I hope you thoroughly 
realize that almost anything can happen to 
you in that house, and so I’ve brought you 
a gun!” 

“Dave!” said I excitedly. “No! It 
would scare me more than a thousand 
bootleggers. Suppose it were to go off?” 

“Tt’s a well-trained gun,” said he, ‘‘and 
only goes off on special request. Here— 
I’m going to give it to you now while no- 
body is looking.” 

“All right!”’ said I desperately. ‘‘If you 
insist, put it into the side pocket of my 
coat. I feel like a regular hijacker!”’ 

“You may have to be, before you are 
well out of this,’’ he reminded me. ‘I think 
that for the present,’’ he went on, “‘the less 
idea there is that we have any especial in- 
terest in each other the easier it will be to 
get this job done.” 

I agreed to that as well. It was astonish- 
ing how easily I agreed with him now. 

“But I’m coming to call on you once ina 
while, just as in the old days,” said he. 
““We were always pals, and even Bobby, 
who hasn’t been exactly chumming up to 
me since he got into this business, can’t 
have any objection. I shall throw myself in 
your way whenever I can. But don’t write 
You know what those people in the 
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If you want to give Junior 
and Sis a real treat, bring 
them home a dozen or so 
assorted Wallace Pencils. 
They come in many hand- 
some colors and finishes, 
each grade named after a 
different variety of bird. 
They’re mighty good pen- 
cils—with a fine smooth- 
writing lead that’s covered 
with strong, easily-sharp- 
ened cedar. Worth trying 
in your business, too. 
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post office are, and if you were to send I recovered my balanee, gy 
me a letter when you could so easily see down the swaying length it 
me ‘ 

“T get you!” said I. “I’m not as dumb no business at the junctio 
as I look. But how about asignalin case of and his interpretation of mn) , 


emergency?” this early train—good heay 
“Well, there’s the telephone!” dreadful! What a tale he yh, 
“But suppose I couldn’t get to useit?’’ I perhaps to my brother! * 
objected. This man hated me, anh; 
He gave me an instinctive little clutch of with the intense loathing oly 
terror at the notion. been punished for wrongdoi ; 
“Damn it all!”’ he exclaimed. “I don’t most certainly hurt us if he fw 
want you to go back!” by any chance seen Easy ric g 


“When I can’t get out, things will have train approached the depot, 
come to a pretty extreme pass,’’ I an- possible to guess. 
nounced. ‘‘But suppose we say I’ll put a The short ride into Little}, 
piece of paper in one of my windowpanes tolerably tedious. I drumr 
if anything is wrong. Be sure and kind of wishing I could drive the ey ps 
stick around the neighborhood, that’s all!” traption along by sheer will} 
“Like a leech!” said he grimly. tunately there was no one ijp 
The train was moving into sight now in knew me, and I was relieved , 
the apathetic way affected by most branch for puerile conversation. “F 
railroads. David said good-by and went I kept saying under my brez 
off on his motorcycle before the engine at last, with a two-faced pre 
nosed into the station, and I climbed the engineer took heart 
aboard unaided. Little Cape with a tremen 
In my absorption I had entered the and puffing and clanging of { 
smoking car by mistake, and there, di- I hurried to the platfon 
rectly facing me, was the hateful Greek upon Eli Jones, who e 
from whom David had rescued mein Tony’s _ chronie mild disapproval. — 
restaurant. “T thought ye was gone 
The fellow was sitting with his thick he ejaculated grudgingly. | 
boots on the back of the seat ahead, his hat “Correct!” said I. “Bui 
askew on his greasy pate, a big cigar in his back!” 


mouth. He grinned offensively as he saw “Well, well, you don’t say! ¢ 
me, and hitched himself to look out of the Eli. ‘Got any bags?” 
window, palpably to find out if I had been “No,” said I hastily. a 
with anyone. The train was moving now _ there.” 

and it was necessary for me to pass the “Oh!” said he. “Well, it), 


creature in order to reach the day coach at for it!” i 
the rear. I started to go by, when the train And with that he climbed i 
gave a lurch, throwing me against him. On and I followed him, Eli hh 
the instant he had my elbow, steadying me. Doctor Gray, and with my 
“Careful!” said he. ‘‘Easy there, girlie. stifling me we set out towar 


Got to watch your step after bein’ out ona mystery. ; oh 

big night, eh?” (TO BE CONCLUDE] 
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Authorities call it the “neglected a 
—the years from 3/06 


because then childhood needs are not always fully understood 


T is said that during the first five years, children 

learn more than during all the rest of life, Busy, 
interesting years ! 

They charm us completely, these little folks; yet 
—do we unconsciously neglect them? 


Authorities say we do. They call the years from 3 
to 6, especially, the ‘“‘neglected age.” 

After 3, a child is no longer a baby. The strict 
routine of babyhood is slackened. Before 6, he is not 
subject to the regular habits imposed by school. It is 
a “between” stage, often unintentionally slighted. 

But never are a child’s needs greater than between 
these years. For never is he more active, physically 
and mentally. 

Such constant activity must have an unlimited fund 
of energy upon which to draw. Energy is a basic need; 
the motive power which keeps the engine going. 
Every effort of body and mind, every vital process 
consumes energy. 

This energy is supplied, of course, through food. 
But how easily and quickly, how generously it is sup- 
plied, depends upon the kind of food. 

What your child especially needs at this age, is food 
known to be very rich in energy. But more than that 
—it must be so simple and easy to digest that the 
waiting body and brain get all this energy quickly 
without losing any in hard extra work of digestion. 

Providing such a food for your family need be no 
puzzling problem. In one favorite, well-known food 
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Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me, FREE, your recipe booklet, “‘Thirty Ways of 
Serving Cream of Wheat.” 
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It is made of the heart of the best hard whe 
that part richest in energy elements which scier| 
call carbohydrates. Of all food substances thes 
_ easiest to digest. In fact, unlike many foods, dige: 
of Cream of Wheat begins in the mouth. 


A basic need for little bodies and brains—this | 
of energy; one which neglected, will lead to sei 
effects. And yet it is such a simple thing to provi 
in delicious Cream of Wheat! 


There are so many ways to serve it, other the 
the always welcome breakfast cereal. New des 
and puddings which furnish energy for growr 
too, and please their appetites as well. A foo 


all the family! _ 
Apple Pudding We have a new booklet which suggests a varie 
» 2 cups cooked Cream of Wheat 3 eggs delightful ways <— Hae Cream of Wheat. We 
2 cups milk 1 cup sugar gladly send it to you, if you will fill out the cot 
3 apples cored and sliced Nutmeg nelow andemaill tous 
Mix Cream of Wheat with milk, beaten egg and ‘ 


sugar. Pour V3 the Cream of Wheat mixture into 
a buttered baking dish, cover with apple rings, 
sprinkle with sugar and nutmeg and dot with but- 
ter; repeat twice. Bake in a moderate oven one-half 
hour and serve hot or cold with cream 
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—Cream of Wheat—you find combined these two 
necessary qualities! 

A wonderful source of energy is Cream of Wheat, 
which is also so easy to digest that every bit of this 
vital force is quickly available for use when needed. 
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| xistories that have yet to be writ- 
» wo pages that will be of any im- 
ou and to me are those which will 
tj sayings and doings of myself and 
Aut BEN ABoU TALAB. 


TH much kindness and afta- 
ility, they had permitted me 
0 join them in a game of dom- 
‘10s, and to pay forfour rounds 
4 d brandy and six quite deadly 
h mayor, with an astrakhan 
yj7as parted in the middle and 
oort and starboard; the gen- 
b> black mustache ran bristling 
¥ bes of his ears; and the portly 
10 was helping to erect a two- 
jag on the other side of the 
<zvho, judging by the leisurely 
‘cedure that I had watched 
ow was likely still to be help- 

2old age. This condescension 
(he fact that they had known 
,y brothers and me during our 
a ng tours through their village 
ti he sleepy sister villages which 
u|theinnumerable old churches 
< icheart of France. And then, 
gnine o’clock, they had risen, 
1d, thanked me for the pleasure 
1 ny, little imagining that it had 
2 00d deal more than I could 

ne their separate ways to bed. 
ae lights in the charming vil- 
(fifty-nine homemade bridges 
she that meandered along the 
¢ had gone out, one by one; and 
y‘oman who owned the Hotel 
4 ’Or, scraped the bosom of the 
ih allround it for the last atom 
(ing, and had made me very 
) for a month in the smallest of 
2 st bedrooms, for seven francs 
1 own out all but one of the oil 
hialled manger. The composite 
tlie, tobacco, kerosene and 
y ethat small, uncarpeted room 
t stic homeliness to which I had 


$ writer of books and plays. 


Government Work in Good Company 


, Isee it now, arrant cheek and conceit to have imagined that I was capable 
ly any such adventure; and, with a son of my own growing daily out of his 
N ipproaching with uncanny speed that difficult moment when he in his turn 

thoose the means by which he may earn his bread and butter, it is easy for 
1 thize with my father’s attitude. A man with a large family, a delicate wife, 
lit salary, my father’s spirit of taking chances had been killed by heavy 
U7, the caution and timidity growing out of a painful knowledge of the risks 
28 of life, and the undermining security of having sat all his working years 
wul-de-sae of a government office. A colleague of Matthew Arnold, who 
Yaly when he could disappear from Whitehall, prop himself up in bed against 
ws and concentrate upon his poetry, my father was one of the departmental 
4 Board of Education and a leading spirit in the formulation of the code of free 
t/tich was given to the people of England during the various parliamentary 
‘)h made the Duke of Devonshire, who dropped all his h’s, Lord Lingen, who 

his final g’s, and others who quickly dropped out of sight, the shifting 
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st fondly accustomed. Before the quarter had been struck by the mellow 
@ tle mother of Claire, I and another stray dog were alone upon our feet. 

i| cous month, that, to me; a month filled with feverish effort in an atmosphere 
4al quietude; a month during which I had deliberately hidden myself from 
1y family to pursue what was generally considered to be a forlorn hope, a 
\thetic effort to prove to my worried, kind but skeptical father that the bad 
( oéthes scribendi from which I had been suffering through all my adolescence 
land must bear sufficient fruit to gain his permission to make a name and 
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presidents of his office—an office in 
which W.S. Gilbert, while serving as 
a temporary clerk on an infinitesimal 
salary, devoted the hours which 
should have been dedicated to an un- 
grateful country, to the writing of the 
Bab Ballads, which led eventually 
to his brilliant partnership with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and the production 
of all those delightful operas which 
are even now as much a part of Eng- 
land as the lions in Trafalgar Square, 
the Lord Mayor’s show and the yel- 
low fogs of London. 

VY. R. was stamped not only on 
every mat, glass and envelope of my 
father’s office, but on his body and 
soul as well, and he was as closely tied 
by red tape to that dull old building 
next door to the one from which 
Charles I was conducted to the scaf- 
fold as by the heavy chains of Pro- 
metheus. He had set his mind, 
therefore, on my playing safe, on my 
utilizing some of the back-stairs influ- 
ence that could be exerted on my be- 
half by my grandfather, who was then 
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a queen’s messenger, to cross the easy 
stepping-stones of a conventional career to 
a placid and respectable harbor on a well- 
earned pension. 

“My dear good lad,’ hesaid to me when, 
having tasted the intoxicating joy of ap- 
pearing in print as the winner of a guinea 
prize in a short-story competition in a half- 
penny evening paper, I saw myself with 
Dickens, ‘‘one swallow doesn’t make a 
summer, one accidental effort, which is 
very poor at that, doesn’t mean a career 
or pay a tailor’s bill.” 


Well: Meant Advice 


ND, with all the eloquence which had 
made him famous as an after-dinner 
speaker, he went on to draw a harrowing 
picture of Chatterton’s garret, to describe 
the well-known hardness of the paving 
stones of Fleet Street, and to give a series 
of pitiful examples of the struggle, failure 
and heartbreak of those friends of his youth 
who had dared to challenge fate with noth- 
ing but a pen, a bottle of ink and the mid- 
night oil that runs so quickly dry. 

In spite of all this sanity, and the sage 
advice that always seems so feeble to the 
very young, I had gained a short probation 
after several sad and ineffectual efforts to 
conform to parental desires. I had buried 
myself away in 
the eager deter- 
mination to 
tempt the Muse, 
to write a book 
that should make 
me famous over- 
night, to win my 
spurs in the face 
of allthe don’ ts of 
disbelieving par- 
ents and the re- 
morseless 
ridicule of a well- 
known writer 
who had asked 
me to dinner in 
the Authors’ 
Club for the pal- 
pable purpose of 
choking me off. 
Ascott Hope 
was, paradoxi- 
cally enough, his 
name; a bearded, 
brawny Scot, 
who added little 
to a small but 
canny income by 
turning out an 
everlasting series 
of school stories 
and travel books 
to a small dis- 
criminating pub- 
lic. Ishall never 
forget that eve- 
ning, and my ex- 
citement at sit- 
ting at the same 
long table with 
Robert Barr, who 
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rolled one cigarette while he smoked another and with each 
one added a deeper stain of nicotine to his mustache; Conan 
Doyle, with his massive shoulders and policeman’s feet; 
Jerome K. Jerome, of the ready laugh; and Rider Haggard, 
with the cavalry face and the jangle of imaginary spurs. 
Olympian gods, all four, who sat upon Parnassus. Nor its 
nightmare aftermath, when my most well-meaning host led 
me into a deserted room, gave mea cigar which made my 
head whirl round and played 
strange tricks with my knees, 
and then used all the eloquence 
of his misty mountains to show 
me what an impossible cub I was. 
I had made up my mind that fail- 
ure would not lead me into un- 
congenial safety but to South 
Africa in the Bechuanaland po- 
lice. I had already clicked heels 
to Col. Hamilton Goold-Adams 
and the enrollment form was in 
the pocket of my bag. Asa mem- 
ber of a territorial regiment, I 
had played at soldiering for two 
years. 

My month had not been fruit- 
less. Morning, noon and night I 
had glued myself to a little table 
in the bedroom of the Chariot 
d’Or, and in the white heat of en- 
thusiasm, the adolescent conceit 
of private revelation, with ink all 
over my fingers and probably in 
my hair, I had turned out astory 
of forty thousand words designed 
to blush within the red covers of a famous library in 
which, among many well-known books, there had ap- 
peared Mademoiselle X, A Study in Temptations, Cay- 
alleria Rusticana and John Oliver Hobbes’ Some 
Emotions and a Moral. ‘‘A man’s reach must exceed 
his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” The story was laid 
in India, of which I knew nothing; about the Indian 
Army, of which I knew even less; and so I had called it 
Which is Absurd to take the sting away. Under the - 
title and my name, the name that must be known wher- 
ever English readers lived or I busted, I had set a 
Euclidean problem in the following words: ‘Being as 
they were, it was quite impossible for them to have done 
otherwise than as they did—which is absurd.” 

It dealt, naturally enough, with the great riddles of 
life—men, women and love. It was filled, of course, like 
all first books, with epigrams and philosophy, and 
touched with the octogenarian cynicism of callow youth. 
At midnight it seemed to me to be a masterpiece. At 
nine o’clock in the morning it bore all the earmarks of 
egregious nonsense. But the midnight feeling con- 
quered that of nine o’clock, and instead of making a 
bonfire of all the pages that I had copied and recopied 
in my best handwriting, it was posted to the publisher 
with a note in which I gave him an address in Dieppe 
and the sort of high recommendation that one reads 
today on the paper covers of every novel. 


British Royalty Incognito 


CHOSE Dieppe as my headquarters for the remain- 

ing period of my probation because it had a casino, 

in which, with one of those infallible systems and a 
certain amount of luck, it seemed to me impossible not 
to break the bank and return to London a very rich man. 
I ought, perhaps, to add theslightly disturbing fact that my 
capital amounted at that moment to a few shillings short 
of twenty-five pounds. There, at one of the cheapest of the 
hotels, filled with the cheapest of English tourists, I settled 
down to wait for the verdict as to whether I was to become 
a novelist or a policeman. 

It so happened that this pleasant resort harbored at 
that time another man who was waiting for greatness to be 
thrust upon him, who was enjoying, incognito—under the 
name, perhaps, of Mr. Smith—a little respite from the 
numerous duties that he was called upon to fulfill, and a 
brief escape from the public searchlight that beats so hotly 
upon the heir to a throne. His desire to be ignored and 
permitted to pass unnoticed on his walks was granted very 
grudgingly by the crowd of English and French, who rec- 
ognized him instantly and could hardly refrain from dem- 
onstrating the love in which they held him in the usual 
trying way. The blue Guelph eye, the neatly pointed 
beard, the Monte Carlo hat at a rakish angle, the genial 
embonpoint, the irresistible charm and urbanity of manner 
made Mr. Smith conspicuous, whether he was sunning on 
the end of the pier, strolling along the sea wall with one or 
another of his friends, in the paddock of the rather comic 
race course, or sitting next to the bland croupier in the 
casino for a little flutter at the table. And whenever I 
caught sight of him in any of these places, wearing the air 
of a schoolboy playing truant, eager to catch whatever 
fun there was, I used to remember*the vivid description 
that my grandfather was wont to give of having advised 
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him as a lively boy and lent him a handful of small change 
from time to time with which to buy a box or two of sweet 
stuff. 

While on the subject of my grandfather, a story has been 
handed down among the few heirlooms of my family of 
how he and my grandmother, at a very ripe old age, hired 
an antiquated four-wheeler, driven by a man even older 
than the cab, whose horse was a greater age than all of 
them combined, to pay a Sunday after- 
noon callin a London square near by. On 
its funereal way from house to house the 
bottom fell out of the cab, and as the aged 
man on the box was too deaf to hear the by 
no means unviolent expostulations of the 
hot-tempered old gentleman and the prob- 
ably high-pitched cries of his small and 
elderly spouse, there was nothing for them 
to do but torun along inside. The laughter 
of those who gazed with an abandonment 
of joy at this most unusual sight must have 
done much to break the gloom of that early 
Victorian Sabbath. I tremble to think of 
the final outburst that must have thrown 
the driver out of hisseat when the cab drew 
up atitsdestinationand theblownand help- 
less prisoners stepped goutily into safety. 


Mrs. Langtry, the Jersey Lily, at the Zenith 

of Her Fame and Beauty. At Right—Mis$§ 

Gertrude Kingston. Above — Mr. Gladstone, 

the Subject of a Feeble Caricature by the 
A utobiographer 


My system was undoubtedly infallible, 
but it let me down to the extent of half my 
capital after several evenings’ play. The 
loss of every twenty francs nipped off at 
least two days of my waning and remaining 
month. With luck unsmiling, and never a 
word, even of acknowledgment, from the 
publisher in Paternoster Row, incredible 
as it seemed, my heart was in my boots. I 
was on the verge of retiring from the game, 
when one night a lady with large violet eyes, 
a skin like the petals of a white rose and a 
very lovely face looked at me with a smile 
that seemed to put the lights out—said 
something to a soldierly man who was 
standing next to Mr. Smith and beckoned 
to me to come round to her side of the table. 

“You ought to be in bed and asleep,”’ she 
said, “instead of flinging away a fortune in 
this place.”’ And she smiled again at the re- 
membrance of my timid punting with single 
francs which had evidently amused her very much. “Never 
mind; follow me. I’m in luck tonight for a change.” 

I followed her, not with my usual modest stake, but 
with the large silver cartwheel that represented five-franc 
pieces, and won back all that I had lost and a hundred 
francs besides. I hadn’t the remotest idea who this dazzling 
person was until some time later, when I went to the 
St. James’s Theater to see my first performance of As You 
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Like It and recognized in Mrs. Langtry my 
But it was not until many years later, whe 
the honor to come to tea at my rooms in t 
Piccadilly, that I had an opportunity to remijj 
incident and offer her my thanks. It was the 
inimitable way, she told me how it was that 
became the model of Gilbert and Sulliva}s 
Bunthorne in Patience. 

At the time when Mrs. Langtry was at |e 
her fame and beauty, Wilde, just out of Ox\y 
sity, came to London, poor but proud. He 
with the Jersey Lily, as all men did, bought (e 
blossom every evening at Covent Garé 
marched across London, holding it in front} 
the amazing unself-consciousness that he aft 
odied so well, waited on the curbstone outsidt 
to open the door of her carriage and a 
tribute of adoration in silent ecstasy. 


When Mrs. Langtry Relente 


OR a time there was something rather tor 
gallantry of this knightly deed, and Met 
cepted the inevitable gift from the sallow, larg 
haired, inarticulate youth with pleasure. Bi 
monotony of these evening presentations, an¢ 
sight of his worshiping figure looming in ths 
she left the theater, got eventually on hen 
Wilde was begged togoaway. Shocked and\ 
continued, however, to hang about night 
the deepest melancholy gloom; until at last: 
on his passionate plight, Mrs. Langtry sent 
he might renew his wordless attentions an\ 
allowed herself to be handed out of her ea; 
man who originated the now so popular m 
ing it with flowers. | 
Poverty being the better part of gambling 
a cold and cautious shoulder at the casin 
remainder of my holiday at Dieppe. Rest] 
ened and very lonely, hearing nothing but! 
Hope’s keen ridicule in the booming of th 
through one day after another with depré 
heels. I had worked out all my cacoéthes: 
my first enthusiastic effort. The inkpot stoc. 
Then came that thrilling moment when th’ 
letter came at last, not of mere acknowleds 
manuscript, and not of its refusal with thar 
briefly desiring a call at the earliest poddiblc 
The next boat, London, home; the oilii 
tall hat, the borrowing of a pair of spats, a 
general brushing up, and the choice of thes 
som cab in which to drive in style to Pater 
A rising blood pressure, a needle ee 
through the solar plexus, the sun grown twi 
But Paternoster Row is the narrowest stri 
and as wagons have a way of blocking uw 
the impressive effect of my hansom cab we 
in thin air. at 
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lubrious outer 
been stamped 
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portant person, 
bell, “ This way, 
In a large al 
ately pleasant | 
with bookshelv 
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ter table and m: 
photographs a 
authors han 
walls, was a man in a silver-gray frock-e ‘ 
long and fair a beard, so high and*wise A 
he gave me the instant impression of ha b 
earth on behalf of the prophets for the wo 
discovering new writers among the vast | 
never met a publisher before, but Mr. Fish 
exactly into my preconception of one, Al 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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The Farlure of Peace—By Sir Philip Gibbs 


} 
‘BR hard one 
to hope, it is 
1 difficult just 
tain a cheerful 
t prospects of a 
pady recovery 
Many of us, in 
y antdisappoint- 
4 isillusionment, 
x to follow the 
ji sahead beyond 
uM and confusion 
after war, be- 
the spirit of 
prevail in the 
a, and that the 
xe of peoples— 
y a thing?—and 
ie needs would 
rio back, by de- 
al intercourse 
 mditions. Like 
{ aers, I hoped— 
4 ope believed — 
ethe dreadful 
' rand its over- 
sts to victors 
<ished, there 
} growing alle- 
sie new code of 
Y law, such as 
¢ lin the League 
| which would 
. rbitration for 
nent of force, 
« subject to hu- 
» d weakness— 
1 old claim that 
g. We were not 
g oimagine that 
¢ would happen 
| the wave of a magic wand, but we did believe 
|n nations and their leaders would move in that 
he only way of escape from new calamity. 
| must now, I think, be postponed. It is the 
|, many observers who see below the surface, 
# going to get worse before it gets better. It 
ny conviction, after recent travels. So far 
iin the direction of peace, there are ugly signs 
jing fatally towards new convulsions of strife 
ions and within nations. Instead of a rising 
a aational law as a substitute for the argu- 
|, there is a steady reaction towards the use 
3). only method of satisfying national claims 
oa ambitions. After a period of partial 
ti the wastage and economic ruin of war, the 
){ Germany and the present breakdown of the 
¢ trial machine in Central Europe have checked 
igress of world commerce, and the purchasing 
narkets is again at low ebb from one end of 
@ other. The groundwork of the new order 
i the Treaty of Versailles is beginning to crack 
oy a boiling lava of human passion. Eu- 
more slipping downhill and gathering speed 
D ; 
| 
_ The Worst Not Over? 
sk to progress has happened at a time when 
reasonable hopes that European peoples were 
«oad to recovery. There were visible proofs 
ild illusions based on the false promises of 
i of the victor nations were returning to san- 
» plain truth of things, and realizing that no 
} (be made on the perpetuation of hate or the 
pe to the vanquished.”’ England was perhaps 
) *t rid of the hate stuff. She raised her old 
l ir play—even to the Germans. Partly from 
svazely from a wave of pacifist sentiment and 
Possibility of an international code of law 
ive humanity a better chance, there was in 
4well as in some of the smaller nations, like 
: Norway and Holland—a great rally of 
: 


on to the spirit of the League of Nations. 
lessness and neurasthenia that followed the 
| People were getting back to work and de- 
I industries with faith in the future. There 
improvement in the conditions of countries 
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most battered by war and its consequences since those 
years when, like Russia, they were famine-stricken or, like 
Italy, falling to pieces in civil strife. 

There is no longer immediate need of such great adven- 
tures of international charity as that of the American Re- 
lief Administration or of the British Save the Children 
Fund which rescued millions of lives and checked the 
spread of pestilence. The French people, in spite of their 
enormous debts, their devastated districts, and their in- 
ability to get reparations from Germany, are prosperous 
individually. English credit stands high, and by brave 
taxation she is balancing her budgets and paying back her 
loans. In almost all countries, except England, the peasant 
farmer is doing well on the land and producing enough to 
feed the cities, if their money has any kind of value. 

Compared with the state of Europe three years ago, it 
is evident that there was a material improvement in many 
countries which justified the optimist in believing that the 
worst was over and that slowly but surely these countries 
were advancing towards normal conditions. It comes, 
therefore, as a horrible shock to discover that the worst is 
not over, and that, on the contrary, new ordeals must be 
faced and new calamities may happen, unless there is an 
abrupt and unlikely change in the direction of the tides of 
European passions and policies. 

What has happened to cause this new danger to Europe? 
It is something that has been happening in the minds of 
peoples, imperceptibly for the most part, and not recorded 
in newspapers except when it has been revealed in dramatic 
action here and there. It is a reaction against constitu- 
tional law and the rights of democracy, a cynical disbelief 
in world justice, and harking back to the primitive faith in 
brute force as the only argument of human life. 

The first cause of this reaction was Lenine and his philos- 
ophy of communism. The red bogy of Bolshevism has 
done mere harm to liberal and democratic progress than 
anything that has happened in a hundred years. It is the 
great excuse of the reactionaries in every country of Eu- 
rope and has enabled them to seize the power of govern- 
ment in many nations. It justified their use of force to 
defeat the violence of mob passion; and having gone back 
to force to restore order within their frontiers, they have 
the inevitable temptation of force to regain what they 
have lost or to grab what they want beyond their frontiers. 
The militarists and nationalists, unchecked by parlia- 
mentary compromise, liberal opinion, and the voice of 
common cautious folk, are out for adventure with national 


egotism as their impulse. 
In many places the people 
themselves have been intox- 
icated again by the old flam- 
boyant symbols of glory, 
empire and power. 

Italy is the most striking 

example of that, though 
constitutional forms and 
checks have been abolished 
in Spain, Hungary and Ger- 
many. 
. Mussolini and his army 
of Civil Guards, the Fa- 
scisti, undoubtedly saved 
Italy from disintegration 
and ruin. When I went to 
Italy in 1919, and again in 
1920, it was rotten with re- 
volt, the natural, ignorant 
and dangerous revolt of 
hundreds of thousands of 
workless men, disgusted 
with the failure of many 
high promises made to them 
in time of war, and bitten 
with the microbe of Bolshe- 
vism, which they imagined 
would convey the wealth of 
the nation into their own 
hands, give them all the 
profits of their own labor, 
revenge them against the 
profiteers who had grown 
fat out of the massacre of 
youth, and establish a beau- 
tiful equality of welfare with 
large wages for little work. 
They scrawled the name of 
Lenine as a sacred symbol 
on the very churches of 
Rome, spat on the king’s head—as I saw it done—when 
they stamped a letter, seized the factories, which they could 
not manage, and brought trade to a standstill. 

The political leaders and parliament were unable to cope 
with the situation. Mussolini played the part of a little 
Napoleon, with castor oil instead of a ‘whiff of grape 
shot.”’ He gained the position of dictator as the leader 
of a middle-class army of defense, and it is only fair 
to him to say that he not only restored order in Italy but 
gave it for a time a disciplined energy and a new sense of 
national purpose and progress which had real results, al- 
lowing for the wealth of rhetoric and rosy phrases which 
exaggerated with Italian bravura this new order of things. 


Italian Defiance of the Law of Nations 


HEN I was in Italy in October last it was evident that 
Mussolini’s benevolent despotism had invigorated the 
spirit of the people and saved them from a miserable bog of 
Bolshevistic filth. Nevertheless it was a despotism founded 
on force and not on law, and, like all such powers, could 
only continue to exist by the display and advertisement of 
force. Mussolini, like Napoleon, was bound to maintain 
his prestige by playing up to the spirit of violence, which is 
the chief weapon of dictatorship. He had to show them 
that he was a strong man still, and could go on being strong. 
He seized the chance at Corfu, and satisfied the ‘‘sacred 
egotism” of Italy, avenged its national honor, by bom- 
barding a defenseless port and killing a number of children, 
after the murder of some Italian officers on the Albanian 
frontier by persons unknown. To the protests of the 
League of Nations he returned insulting answers and de- 
fied international law with mocking humor. He made it 
quite clear that he did not care the toss of a coin for in- 
ternational law or for any League of Nations, because he 
had the force to carry out his will and did not believe that 
any superior force would be used against him. That affair 
at Corfu, and that open defiance of international justice, is 
one, and not the least important, of the reasons why Europe 
is reverting to belief in violence and to disbelief in the 
possibility or advantages of peace. 

Before that there was another cause. It was the suc- 
cess of Turkey in smashing the terms of peace that had 
been imposed upon it by victorious powers. Utterly de- 
stroyed and ruined as the Turks seemed at the end of the 
European war, it was the revolt of Mustapha Kemal and 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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ITTLE concern of mine is the large and 
1 growing ignorance of brakemen on mat- 
ters in general,’’ began the night foreman 
scornfully, as he entered the switch shanty 
and, dropping his suitcase, 
hurriedly changed from a 
new salt-and-pepper suit to 
working clothes. ‘‘If there 
was not ignorance there 
would be no such thing as 
stingers at all,” he con- 
tinued breathlessly but 
significantly, ‘‘and who 
would brake the trains?” 
The engine crew ready 
to take its trick nodded 
approval of this sentiment 
regarding brakemen, and 
with lanterns swung in the 
crook of the arm waited for 
particulars of the arraign- 
ment. Tonight the foreman 
was a figure of unusual in- 
terest in the shanty as a 
returned traveler, for he 
had been on a visit to his 
brother-in-law at Bloomer’s 
Junction and would have 
picked up many an incrim- 
inating bit of evidence 
against trainmen who were 
suspected in the yard of 
knowing nothing of rail- 
roading. 

‘°Twas on the way down 
to Bloomer’s Junction that 
I learned nothing new of 
the ignorance of passenger 
brakemen at all,” explained 
the foreman, ‘‘by reason 
that I paid no attention to 
them. And ’twas daylight 
and I could tell where I 
was by looking out of the 
window at the station signs. 
But coming back tonight 
on 6 with many messages of 
my relatives to remember, 
and as a yardman alarmed 
by the rough handling of 
the train, I depended on the 
brakeman to call mystation. 
But when we were coming 
in he did not know the name 
of it at all, and only put his 
head in the coach door with 
the same outcry he had 
been making wherever the 
train stopped. So I was 
earried by and the conduc- 
tor pulled down at the far end of the yard to let me off. An 
argument we had over brakemen who did not know enough 
to pronounce one name different from another i 

Denny, the old switchman, knocked out his pipe on the 
table with so sharp a rap that all stared at attention as 
though called to order by the chairman at the lodge meeting. 

“There is,’’ he observed, putting his pipe in the locker 
and moving to break up the group, ‘‘a reason why brake- 
men should ballyhoo on approaching a station—’ tis because 
of instinct which has come down to them, and not of igno- 
rance, as some aut’orities would have it. And if ye should 
ask how they came by the instinct, ’tis far you’d have to go 
for an answer, unless ye met me by the way and I should 
explain that they have had it since the early days on the 
Tableland Division of the old P. D. and the station which 
had its right name but chose to live under an alias. ’Tis 
little we know,” said Denny, and drifted out and through 
the ray of the yard engine’s headlight into the black drizzle 
beyond, like a veritable specter of ancient and vanished 
yards. 

Young Hogan with a mutter to the saints followed the 
manifestation with rounded blue eyes. ‘“‘Sure, there were 
wizards in Galway in old days, as my granny explained to 
me in the cradle,”’ he told the man at his shoulder, “‘and 
*tis like Denny came from there with all his wisdom of old 
days and prophecy of the future.” 

“TY would not believe the half of them,” began the fore- 
man and then, meeting the glare of eyeballs from the still 
shadow in the penumbra of the headlight, added diplo- 
matically, “‘if anybody but Denny told them to me.” 

For hours the black bulk of the switch engine, with its 
dazzling eye and plume of sparks, crawled monstrously 
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“Sure, You’re Out of Your Head With the Fever’? 


about the leads among the circling signals. Then in the 
long breathing spell after arrival of 35 with the red ball 
freight, it glided up to the shanty. 

“Ts it a town have an alias, Denny?” inquired Hogan, 
hardly waiting for pipes to be lighted. ‘“‘Sure I have heard 
of men who used them, one of them being a man named 
Fahy who called himself Fay, which did not fool the officer 
who came after him. But a town z 

“Ye have yourself been a great traveler, Hogan,” said 
the old switchman kindly, “and ’tis only your misfortune 
that the traveling has all been in one place, up and down 
the yard. But to me, and to the foreman who has jour- 
neyed as far as Bloomer’s Junction, the world offers few 
surprises. Least of all would be a town masquerading 
under a false name. Is it not so, foreman?’”’ 

The foreman grunted quick assent. ‘‘There be many 
mysteries abroad in the world between here and Bloomer’s 
Junction,” he said darkly; and thus sponsored by this 
lately returned traveler of undoubted veracity, Denny told 
his story. 


Tis not necessary that a railroad story should begin on a 
railroad, as is proved by the fact that the story of the first 
railroad began in a banker’s office with not a tie or rail on 
hand. So ye will not be surprised that the story of Mc- 
Manus Station should begin in Chicago in the top story of 
a cheap rooming house, on a winter Saturday evening, 
where two men with overcoat collars turned up were en- 
gaged in the division of spoils. Little could be said for the 
house itself with its yellow spotted walls and peeling paper, 
and carpets so worn out that they looked like hammocks 
nailed to the floor; already condemned it was by time if not 
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in his pocket, sat down on the bed, 
over his shoulders against the chill. 
‘Sure, Weasel was right—I was spo 
going over the details of the Saturday 
robbery at the firm’s office where he h 
For a moment he was sorry he had kept Wé 
ing the watchman when the handkerchief ov 


Then he grinned and lighted a pipe. D 
my right name or where I live,” he said; * 
man can take his life and welcome; I ha 
Still he admitted ’twas wiser to leave the 
and decided to pay his room rent next de 

While he sat on the bed smoking and 
would go, he gazed through the dingy wi 
of the evening star. And after a time he 
without knowing it, that an armed robber lis 
hue and ery of the city to break on his tra 
raise his eyes to look on a world bright and 
there was no crime and pursuit and vi 
wondering so, he heard a creeping footstep mm 
stealthy as a wolf he rose, dropping the covert 
ear to the door and revolver in hand. 

A key turned slowly in the door up th 
soft sigh as of one who had reached the e 
journey, then faintly the creak of the bed, f 
person had lain down without closing the 
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6 He Shook His Ax at the Flames. 
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Tatked and Walked 

and Even Rode 

Together the Next 
Few Days 


to the message whispered from the world where only the 
saints all unknown to him dwell in the great miracle of 
peace. He heard it, the coverlet dropped, again he felt 
the cold steel under his palm, 
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“God save us— 
this is the end,’’ said 
thewhispering voice, 
and slowly his gaze 
fell to the wall of his 
room, which sighed 
again, ‘This is the 
end.” And caught 
up into the mystery 
of the moment, with 
the star threatening 
like an angry eye 
and the voice plead- 
ing through the wall, 
Barney answered 
them both without 
thought of what he 
was doing. 

Tis not of interest 
to anybody to hear 
the old story of poverty and overwork 
and sickness, but the story of a robber 
given a job to do by the saints might be 
heard with profit. So I will say nothing 
of the history of the girl who, lying 
huddled on the bed, opened her eyes to 
stare at the strange man standing be- 
side her. Even by the flickering little 
gas jet she saw that he was tall and 
fierce looking, and would have screamed 
with fright, but he gave her such warn- 
ing with upraised hand and the words, ‘‘What do you 
mean ‘This is the end’?”’ in a low threatening voice, that 
she closed her eyes, shivering. 

“Keep them closed,” said the man, ‘“‘and you won’t be 
afraid of me. Now answer.” 

Little by little, with her eyes closed she answered. 

“Nine dollars a week,’’ he said when she had done. ‘‘No 
wonder you are sick and broke.’’ He stopped with suspi- 
cion. ‘Hold out your hand.”’ Instead of examining her 
pulse, as she thought, he examined her palm, roughened 
with hard work. 

“Are you a doctor?” she asked. 

“Yes—and ’tis money I prescribe for ye,”’ said Barney, 
and put two hundred dollars of the money in her hand; and 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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sort you read about in story books, saw on 

the stage and was written about in two 
bulky volumes by those who knew! Billy looked about the 
table and tried to take in the fact; he even went so far as to 
pinch himself surreptitiously. It was too good to be true; 
it even struck him as a bit fantastic that it had at last 
come to pass after having waited so long for it—a whole 
year, in fact—in that far-away Central American capital. 

Though he was at the foot of the table, he was at the 
table, which was the important fact; on his right was a 
rather awful-looking old lady—one of 
the frumpiest people he had ever seen— 
but, if you please, a lady in waiting to 
the queen herself, and who, before the 
fish course had been removed, had 
launched forth, straight into his ear, on 
stories of court life that almost con- 
vulsed him; and on his left was a much 
better-looking lady, young and really 
pretty, the wife of the Italian secretary, 
who bore the somewhat resounding title 
of marchesa. Farther away, approach- 
ing the more important places, were the 
minister for foreign affairs, the French 
minister and his wife, the famous Lord 
Redwood and his even more famous 
wife, several other diplomats—all of 
them excellencies, mind you—and 
finally, sitting at the right of the host, 
who in this case was the American 
minister, and incidentally Billy’s chief, 
was a demure little woman, not a bit . 
strikingly dressed, shy in manner and 
very far from looking as Billy had ex- 
pected her to—a royal princess, noth- 
ing less than the king’s daughter. Yes, 
this was, to put it in Billy’s own ver- 
nacular, the real thing! 

Across the vast expanse of white 
linen, heaped with red and white tulips 
and candelabra and glasses and knives 
and forks and spoons, he could not help 
seeing, now and then, that little sun- 
baked town in which he had spent the past year. 
It now seemed as far away, as remote as though it 
were on another planet. As a matter of fact, it was 
another world; in comparison with this new one, 
into which he had just fallen that morning, it didn’t 
really exist. And yet it had furnished a somewhat 
auspicious beginning for his diplomatic career. Yes, 
it had been a useful experience, he had to admit 
that; he had learned a great deal in that desperate 
little capital; he no longer felt himself a beginner 
in diplomacy; and so far as experience went, he felt 
fully capable of tackling the business of any big 
European mission. He had had a whole year of in- 
timate association with diplomatists and he had 
learned a great deal from them. During those long 
rides across primitive mountains, endless evenings at bridge 
and over dinner tables where the little groups were almost 
always composed of the same people, he had heard many 
stories—recounted in voices frankly filled with longing for 
departed or at least distant glories—of all the intricacies 
and amusements of court life in those countries where 
monarchs and not temporary presidents held sway. But 
you can hear about a thing all your life and not know what 
it is actually like until you have experienced it; and that 
was what he was going to do now. 

“And when King Edward came for a week’s visit,’’ the 
old lady in waiting continued in a confidentially lowered 
voice, “‘we had a most awful time finding the different 
wines he demanded. You see, her majesty is something of 
a teetotaler, and there are rarely any vintage wines in the 
cave. She says vin ordinaire is good enough for anyone, 
even a king of Great Britain. But the vintages King Ed- 
ward demanded were tremendously dear; and I’ll tell you 
quite confidentially, though you’ll find it out for yourself 
after you’ve dined once or twice at the palace, we are rather 
careful about the amounts we spend on living. If you want 
an example, glance at her royal highness. I call that a 
jolly plain frock, don’t you? Yet—will you believe it?— 
it’s her best.” 

On and on she went until Billy’s attention was caught 
by seeing the minister rise, bow to the royal princess beside 
him and drink a toast to her. This was done in succession 
by all the men present, each one’s turn coming according 
to rank—and Billy waited a bit nervously for his own. 
Then, the signal being given by the royal princess, every- 
one rose and filed out to the drawing-room. When everyone 
had stood about for at least a half hour, the demure 
little lady made another signal, which meant that the 
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minister and Billy and the gossipy old lady in waiting 
should accompany her down to the street door and land 
her safely in an old-fashioned coach that was livened a bit 
by scarlet-clad attendants. 

When it was all over and the guests had hurried on to a 
ball being given at the Spanish legation, the minister in- 
vited Billy to come into his smoking room and talk over 
the situation. It was easy enough to see that this very 
genial old gentleman got a keen pleasure out of the life he 
was leading, especially the social side of it. Six years 
there—he had been lucky enough to hold the job through 
a change of administration, which speaks a good deal for 
his cleverness—had made him into what he considered a 
finished diplomat. Billy was inclined to think he was too; 
and more than that, liked him. There was something tre- 
mendously genial and friendly about him; and though he 
let nothing pass that might impress the young secretary 
with his importance, he had an ameliorating twinkle in his 
eyes that made one forgive him harmless vanities. 

“What do you think, young man, of your first day in a 
new post?’’ he asked when they were seated comfortably 
in those red morocco chairs which seem to be a necessary 
part of every American mission. 

“Wonderful!’’ Billy answered enthusiastically. ‘It 
seems to me this offers more real diplomatic life than many 
of the larger places.” 

“Yes, you are quite right. The best European diplomats 
are sent here—due to the alliances between this royal fam- 
ily and almost every other reigning one. You’ll learn more 
about intrigue and hear more gossip here than any place 
in the world. But discount it all by half. And don’t get 
into any entangling alliances. How old are you?”’ 

“Twenty-six, sir.”’ 


“Pretty young to be sent to a pe 
If I had a son I wouldn’t let him j ; 
macy until he was thirty.” 

“Tsn’t that very late to begin a career?” 

“Not a diplomatic one. After thirty, a ma: 
his standards are. Before then, he’s forming} 
sort of life is a bit insidious for a young Ameig 
go, over here, that don’t go at home. Peopl 
clined to laugh at what we frown down up), 
inclined to think you’ve got enough sense to ic 
falls. Just keep a close watch on yoursel 
think, because you receive more invitations {; 
accept, that it’s due to yourself. It’s mere] 
matic position; young secretaries are in de: 
where. If you get into trouble—or I see yor 
strong in the wrong direction— 
mind my putting in a word ni 
Just remember I mean it for tl! 
trouble with this place is tha 
enough to do to keep you busy 

“Thank you very much, sir! 
when he rose to leave. “TI dor 
need worry about me. I’ve ha 
perience in diplomacy.” 

The minister smiled leniently) 
Central America is not much of; 
for the social life of a place like i 
rate, remember I’m your frier. 
can come to me with your trou 

Billy left, smiling over the 
chief, and yet feeling a very ple; 
friendship for him. But what 
fellow think he was going to do? | 
the wife of the foreign minister, 
royal family and generally pl 
Juan of the community? And w: 
still radiating a rather chara | 
one of his most attractive traits, | 
he walked over to the hotel w 
stopping and stepped straight i 
that came perilously near to end: 
matic career. | 

At the door of the Hotel d’An; 
met a group of people comingin, 
he recognized as the secretary 0 
legation who had been present ai 
evening. | 

‘‘Where are you going, Well 
called out. | 

Billy turned and explained t 
want of nothing better to do, I 
to bed. j 

“‘Entirely too early for that. 
with us. We’re going to look in or 
ball here in the hotel. It’s a pub 
ought to be rather jolly. Let me 
to some of my friends; they'll s 
too.” He took Billy by the arm 
to the group, two of whom we 
elaborate evening wraps, their faces covered 
black masks—a mere strip of satin across t) 
enough to disguise them completely. “This, 
secretary explained, “is Madame Sans Gén 
Madame—shall we say?—Bovary. Not their 
you understand, but suitable for the evening 
where they’re not expected to be seen. Then 
colleagues—this is Sweden, that’s Portugal 
Bulgaria. We’ve just escaped from the Span 
awful bore—and here we are for a good time. 
let’s take a peep into the ballroom.” 

Billy followed, wondering who the ladies ¢ 
very much intrigued by their appearance, In 
fact that they wore masks there was somet 
guished about them; especially the taller or 
thin almost to emaciation and perhaps on t 
possessed such amazing style. Her really be 
and shoulders and arms, particularly her am 
tively displayed in a very plain and sweeping 
dress, formed an exceedingly lovely setting for 
some jewels, almost entirely emeralds. She wo 
of garland of diamonds in her reddish hair ai 
huge white ostrich-feather fan; altogether, th 
quite the most stunning person he had ever se 
the sort of presence that rather bowled you ov 
she swept ahead of the others, holding her hea 
imperiously, and the way the others bowed | 
made him feel sure she was someone of impor 
hadn’t just met the royal princess that eve 
would have been inclined to say it was 
exactly what he had always expected of r 

Their group, led by the lady in black, e1 
room, which was apparently a signal for most 
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ey were doing and hurriedly arrange a table 
edge of the raised platform—a sort of ter- 
ran about the room. From there they could 
4 the dancing floor where a crowd of masked 
unmasked men were dancing, throwing con- 
arently enjoying themselves in a way that was 
aching hilarity. 

black sank down at the table, glanced indif- 
the crowd and then waved her huge fan to- 
who was standing a little way from her. 

*e, Monsieur America,” she said, in what Billy 
htfully inflected voice, in spite of the fact that 
_with utter boredom. ‘‘Come sit beside me 
f your wonderful country. I have never seen 
xtraordinary as I have been told?” 

d behind some chairs and stood just back of 
ck and shoulders were amazingly white and 
where he looked down on them; and as she 
et his glance, thus displaying the reddest lips 
een—rather large ones, too, but very pretty, 
+ the smile just then curving them—he was 
4. As for her eyes, he wasn’t sure; through 
jlack satin they looked very large and very 
; black; but then, blue eyes are often almost 


te 
i from America?’’ she continued. 
ye been away from home over a year.” 
/e—where?”’ 
america.” 
‘in you will like it here.’ 
{shall. I already think it is wonderful.” 
/1 gayly and turned to the others. ‘‘He thinks 
il here!”’ 
dand wondered why they all laughed so; and 
kly realizing his embarrassment, said at once, 
‘see. You are only showing us what a real 
are. You believe in admiring everything in 
nich you are sent. I wish I could train myself 
2, You are very wise. You will goa long way 
xr; while France there—and Sweden—and 


Portugal—all of them will still be merely secretaries when 
you are a full-fledged minister—perhaps ambassador— 
ambassador from the rich and glorious America. My con- 
gratulations, Monsieur America!’’ Then, lowering her 
voice slightly, so that her words reached only him, she said 
with an almost plaintive note: ‘‘But please don’t be diplo- 
matic with me. It bores me most frightfully.’’ 

“Then—to please you—what must I be?”’ 

Her hand rested for a second on his arm—the most 
charming and fleeting of gestures—as she looked up at 
him. ‘Be just yourself. I like men that way. You will 
too—after you have been a great many years in diplo- 
macy.’ She picked up a glass of champagne, again lifted 
her masked eyes to Billy and held the glass to her lips. “‘I 
shall drink to your arrival among us—and to your great 
country.” 

Then she put down the glass and rose. The men at the 
table sprang up and gathered about her protestingly. The 
fun was just beginning, they had just come, she must not 
think of leaving so early! 

“But it is all so banal,’’ she said, not attempting to hide 
a weary note. ‘Why did you make me think it would be 
amusing?” 

Again the clamor of protests broke out, and she showed 
signs of relenting. “If I must stop here I am going to ask 
Monsieur America to take me out of this dreadful noise. 
You will find a quiet spot for me, won’t you?”’ And slip- 
ping her arm through Billy’s, she indicated a corner of the 
terrace which was farther from the music and somewhat 
sheltered from the gay throng. 

As they made their way through the crowds, many 
stopped their chatter to look at her; and Billy—like most 
men—found himself bursting with pride that he was ac- 
companying the woman who was attracting so much at- 
tention. When they had sat down at a little table he asked 
what he could order for her; and to his surprise—and the 
waiter’s disappointment—she said an orangeade, a very 
sweet orangeade. This struck Billy as entirely out of char- 
acter. She didn’t seem at all the sort of person that would 
want an orangeade; she rather suggested some exotic wine, 
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a rare vintage, something that was held in a strange bottle 
and served lying down in a basket. You see, he was still 
inexperienced enough not to know that Continental 
women rarely touch those drinks that Anglo-Saxons are so 
familiar with. 

“And so—you think it is wonderful here!’’ She again 
glanced over the crowd indifferently. ‘‘ How nice to be so 
young—so enthusiastic! I wish I could think it wonderful. 
To me it is almost—yes, it is—quite sordid. Itisall sucha 
cheap imitation of Paris. Do you know Paris well?”’ 

Billy had to confess that he had spent only two days 
there on his way to this new post. 

“Then of course you do not know it! Perhaps that is 
better—for you. I go there tomorrow.” 

At this Billy felt very keen disappointment. 
row! So soon?” 

Her lips curved in a most alluring way, and her eyes 
rested on Billy’s. ‘‘You dear boy! You said that as if it 
really meant something to you. It was nice of you. But 
don’t go farther and tell me that you will miss me. That 
would spoil a perfect beginning.” 

“But—you are coming back?”’ 

‘Alas, yes! I shall only be gone a fortnight. 
have that fortnight every few months; otherwise 
Her voice fell into a downward curve that struck Billy as 
being somehow terribly sad; then she changed quickly to 
a gayer note: ‘But talk to me about America. I long to 
see itso. I love the Americans I meet. There is something 
so virile, so strong, so honest and so—yes—so innocent 
about them. Tell me everything you know about it—your 
life there—the things you do—the women you have loved 
there.” 

Billy’s confusion at her questions deepened into a flush. 
What under the sun could he tell a grand person like her 
about his life in America; at least what that would interest 
her? He almost smiled at the thought of attempting to 
describe to her his home in that wheat-growing country of 
the Middle West; and yet, strange as it seemed to him 
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afterwards, that is exactly what he was soon telling her 
about, led on by questions and by her evident interest in 
what he said. As a matter of fact, he talked unusually well 
under the influence of her close attention—as almost all of 
us do—and also for a long time. It was only when she 
glanced up at a clock and exclaimed over the hour that 
Billy finally stopped. 

“Three o’clock!”’ she said, rising. ‘‘I must go at once.” 
Then, softly: ‘‘I wonder if you know what a delightful eve- 
ning you have made this for me. If I had remained with 
those others it would have been exactly like thousands of 
others. You have made this one unique.’”’ She gave him 
her hand; he quickly raised it to his lips. “‘ When I return 
you must come to see me—very soon.” 

““But—you forget—I don’t know who you are.” 


The lady’s laugh rippled softly and yet a little annoy-. 


ingly on his too sensitive ears. ‘‘That is quite true. You 
do not know wholI am. How intriguing! Then—you must 
find out.” 

“The others will tell me.” 

Again her soft laughter rippled about him. ‘‘ Indeed they 
will not! I shall forbid them to speak.” 

“But ——” 

“Think how amusing it will be for you to find out!” 

“Tt will not take me long.” 

“Ah, that you must prove!”’ 

When they had reached her friends she stepped quickly 
before Billy and held up a warning hand. ‘‘ Monsieur Amer- 
ica has asked how he is to know me when we meet again. I 
have told him none of you would tell him. This is his 
chance to show how clever Americans are. I put all of you 
on your word of honor. And now—will someone see me to 
my motor? No, not you,” she promptly refused Billy’s 
offer. ‘“‘That might give you a clew.’”’ She smiled again 
through the strip of black satin and held out her hand. ‘‘Au 
revoir, Monsieur America—until you recognize me with- 
out a mask.’”” With a glance towards the others, she 
sighed: ‘‘What a shock for the poor fellow—when he sees 
me without a mask!” 

Billy didn’t sleep much that night; he was altogether 
too excited; and through the haze of first impressions he 
saw principally the lady of the mask. Who was she? 
What was she? A person of great importance, he felt sure, 
not only from the way her group treated her but from her- 
self alone, her presence, her jewels, her way of looking at 
the world and things through sueh—er—experienced eyes. 
And yet, withal, she was immensely sympathetic; one of 
the most understanding people he had ever met. The way 
she had listened to him talk about Amer- 
ica was not only flattering, it also showed 
an extraordinary interest in things she 
had not seen. He supposed it was that 
craving for knowledge that all alert minds 
possess. Her long, thin, beautifully 
formed arms seemed to shine before him 
more distinctly than any other features 
of her lovely presence. They were so ty ARS 
amazingly long and so expressive. Her = on ge 
manner of using them was perfection. 
And her hands, so soft and cool and 
somehow terribly thrilling! 

Billy turned on his pillow and tried to 
shut out the vision. He must go to sleep; 
he must try to get her out of his thoughts— 
at least for the two weeks she was going 
to be away. But, you see, he had never 
met anyone like her before. She came up 
so completely to what he had imagined a 
woman of the world should be; indeed 
she went far beyond that; she Oh, 
well, he didn’t know exactly what to 
think! 

The next morning he appeared at the 
legation a little less fresh and buoyant 
than was his usual custom and was forced 
to exercise patience while his new chief 
went into a long dissertation—tommyrot, 
Billy felt like calling it that morning—on 
the social obligations of his new post. 

“You might as well make your term 
here one of social experience. You'll 
never have such a good chance again. 
Scoff as much as we Americans are in- 
clined to do at the social demands and 
forms of these foreign capitals, they are 
a most necessary ingredient of a diplo- 
matist’s experience. If one understands 
them well and observes them, one goes 
far; if one neglects them, one is very 
likely to remain always an outsider. For 
instance, here you’ll have an exceptional opportunity to 
learn the intricacies of seating guests properly at dinner. 
I’m glad you don’t smile at this suggestion. These people 
take it seriously; so why shouldn’t we? My predecessor 
was extremely indifferent to such matters; and conse- 
quently had the mortification of having two people, of the 
court too, refuse to accept more than one invitation from 
him—all because he had not seated them according to their 


rank at one of his diplomatic dinners. My policy is to send 
the list of guests, no matter how informal the affair is, to 
the court chamberlain and have him mark the place for each 
one. I’ll turn this over to you so you can learn the system. 

“Tomorrow I’ll begin taking you round to make your 
formal calls—at the foreign office, on the ministers and on 
the more important court officials. The season doesn’t 
begin until the reception of the diplomatic corps at the New 
Year’s court, when I shall present you to their majesties. 
As that is only three weeks off, you might as well buckle 
down to leaving your cards on everyone you meet. It’s an 
awful bore, I know; but nothing is more important. If you 
are presented to someone and don’t leave your cards on 
him during the next twenty-four hours he either thinks you 
don’t want to know him or that you haven’t good man- 
ners. And for heaven’s sake, don’t ever fail to leave your 
cards after you’ve dined with anyone. They say the cus- 
tom began in the time of the Borgias—when people dropped 
by the next day to let their hosts know the poison didn’t 
work. If they didn’t pass by, they were supposed to be 
dead. Perhaps it’s the same idea today; if you don’t know 
enough to leave dinner cards you are supposed to be a dead 
one. And about your French. I noticed last night you 
weren’t exactly fluent. Go at it hard; get a teacher; give 
it at least two hours a day. A diplomat that doesn’t speak 
French might just as well retire from the service.” 

Billy listened, made notes, engaged the French teacher 
and buckled down to work. He had brought only two hun- 
dred cards with him and soon saw they would last about 
one day, at the rate at which he started out leaving them. 
In making up the list of the diplomatic corps he studied 
the names carefully, not so much to become familiar with 
them as to try to find out which might be hers. She had 
spoken of diplomats being boring. Did that mean she was 
one of them? He thought of asking his chief some dis- 
creetly put questions, but decided against it. The old fel- 
low might guess at once what he was driving at. No, it 
would be better to wait; and there was a chance, too, of 
the French secretary dropping a hint that might lead to 
something. Her long white arms and masked eyes haunted 
him fairly constantly until, engulfed in a series of enter- 
tainments that carried him through the holidays, he had 
barely time enough to think of the day’s events. 

At exactly forty-five minutes after nine, on the evening 
of the second of January, Billy and the minister left the 
legation to attend what the former thought was going to 
be one of the most impressive events of his career—his 
presentation at court. Their group was somewhat small in 
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comparison with other legations, being made 
minister and his wife, the military and naval att 
their wives, and Billy. Of course the ladies Wik 
trains, the attachés had on their uniforms, Billy, 
minister were clothed in their somber evening dp 
in spite of this, Billy found their appearance en 
simple, especially when they were being ushered y 
case lined with royal guardsmen and shown inti 
where everyone appeared clad in some gort of 4 
costume. Crystal chandeliers, tapestried walls | 
stretches of red carpet made a setting that demanc. 
more than the simplicity of ordinary evening dr 

“Our Government will come to it one of thes 
grumbled the minister. “That old Puritan idea 
yourself up like a head waiter is on the wane, 
going to take our part among the nations of the wi 
have to make up our minds to dress up to the rok 
only last year I had a South American diplon 
hadn’t met me, order me in a most peremptory 
bring him’a glass of champagne. Of course I 
blame him; I looked the part.” 

Billy purposely stood a little to one side of the g 
As each mission’s turn came to be shown into th 
room the group formed before the folding dc 
awaited the signal to enter, being kept back ty 
ment by a somewhat overpowering personage in 
vet—some sort of functionary—who held a ‘al 
baton with a threatening gesture. Billy gaye on 
amazement when he saw this extraordinary m 
monies and tried hard to suppress am nt; 
didn’t take him very long, for, as a matter of fac 
searching closely, almost breathlessly, each fa 
gathering. If he were ever going to find her he fe 
would be that evening. ‘ 

And then, just as he had about given up hope, h 
sight of a pair of long, very white, very beautif 
From the arms his riveted glance traveled up to tt 
and remained there. A strangely white face it was 
most aquiline—softly aquiline, not sharp, you 
stand—with striking, intense, very dark eyes and 
liest reddish hair you can imagine drawn straig 
from a—yes—a noble forehead. Billy thought fir 
eagle. There was just that sort of daring, farseeir 
ing expression about this face; and it appeared to 
ing down from a great height on everything about 
dress accentuated this impression—very severe, wl 
almost completely covered by a sumptuous train 
brocade that rippled for yards behind her. 

Billy grasped his chief’s arm and noc 
wards her. “Isn’t that one of the Balk 
tions?” 

The minister nodded. 

“And the lady in silver and white—is 
the minister’s wife?” | 

Again the minister nodded, and tl 
smiled. ‘‘Her Excellency, Madame la C 
‘de Barodovitch. You probably haven’t 1 

She has just returned from Paris. I’ll pres 
after we are safely through this ordeal.” 

Billy’s eyes remained fastened on her 
Count de Barodovitch is her husband!” 

The minister’s smile broadened. “Yi 
you needn’t bother about the title. She 
goes here by the title of her excellency.” 

“c Why? ” 

“Don’t you think it fits her?” 

“Yes, yes—of course. And he 

“That is for you to decide. 
being years older—what do you 
him as a husband for her?” — 

Billy’s eyes clouded. “He has t 
malevolent face I’ve ever seen.” 

“And yet he apparently gets 
it; perhaps more on her account: 
own.” ”.” 

Just then the group passed thre 
doors into the throne room, and 
versation between Billy and his ¢ 
interrupted for more important | 
in hand—that of getting in post 
their own entrance. But by thi: 
great deal of the thrill of being p! 
to a king and a queen—after all 
brief affair which consisted princl 
bowing correctly as their majesti 
approached and bowing backward 
the room—had been submerge 
realization that when the audier 
finished and they had been ushel 
the banqueting hall, he was at la 
to meet her—and without the dis 
disguise of a black mask. Howev 
did not come so quickly as his imf 
demanded. The banquet hall was¢ 
with those diplomats who had be 
sented and who, if appearance 
suggestive, had reacted from 
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spells of leisure, pe- 
riods during which 
the readers of ti- 
tles—gray old law- 
yers in the depart- 
ment above stairs— 
skim fleetly over 
their abstracts with- 
out standing at gaze 
to view a deed with 
alarm. My visit co- 
incided with one of 
these periods; so I 
sat and frowned at 
Quackenbush, 
looked disparagingly 
at him, looked at 
him as though I 
thought he was talk- 


ancholy. ing through his hat. 
/mpening He is a touchy little 
| has the fellow, rather acid; 
7 usiasm I would have some- 
ie His thing out of him, 
‘me. I though he denied me 
(o him— the opportunity of a 
1 den un- lifetime. I had fan- 
‘rs in the cied buying those 
| nD Title lots and selling them 
. Com- at a good fat profit, 
ilding— had shaken hands 
| advice with myself on the 
old that deal and had said a 
tion was few words in sincere 
of a life- appreciation of my 
instinet for realty 
a couple values. And now it 
d that’s was not to be. 
iat off in Quackenbush said 
’ I pro- so. Heknew. I was 
/want to put out with him. 
where it “Did you buy any 
‘up with lots at the William 
‘ew York Duyck Cavendish 
» the best sale last spring?’’ he 
» world; asked. 
any that. The Group of Experienced Speculators Did Not Doubt That Cavendish’s Title Was Flawless, and They Pushed the Matter Briskly be NOs I said re- 
at the gretfully. ‘‘You 


‘ok at the Vanderbilts! Where did they make 
as if not in New York real estate?”’ 

nt to get rich quick?” 

lly!” 

\have the very thing for you, Cavanaugh,” he 
utingly, opening a real-estate manual. ‘‘Here 
of a dozen lines which tells the infallible way to 
a. Every word in it is true as gospel; its every 
's demonstrable. Read it, Cavanaugh. Inas- 
iu propose to get rich quick by buying vacant 
‘ding them for the rise, you will find this article 
inating, amazing. I judge that you have never 


said impatiently, glancing at the open page. 
@ compound-interest table!”’ 

dush closed his wide mouth grimly on the stem 
‘ob. He opened it again for a glittering gener- 


vacant lots to innocent bystanders is a standard 
windle.”’ 

dush, of course, used that hard word for rhe- 
t. Selling vacant lots to the uninstructed is a 
odustry, and not a swindle; but he’d let the 
slip and my afternoon was spoiled. It chilled 
would recur to me; I should not enjoy the 


Then the auctioneer leaned over the multitude. 


ig top and exhorted them, pleaded with them to 
heir children and buy a few lots, begged of them 
+he future and to make a sacrifice now, wheedled 
vated them not to come to him after twenty 
r ten—after five—and blackguard him for not 
wded them into buying, and then, lifting up, 
hh blazing eyes over the massed heads at the 
Te, personifying to every Tom, Dick and Mary 
the fugitiveness of opportunity, bellowed at 
‘eat and remorseless voice—a voice to convulse, 
, to galvanize, to cause limp arms to fly up and 
hs to open—bellowed “Going!’’ I should not 
. I should not be galvanized. I should 
y marrow that it was now or never. I should 
» unmoved, cloddish. I should say to myself, 
le standard American swindle. That auction- 
re a tinker’s retaining wall for me. He 
t or the son of a prophet, and he doesn’t 


AS 


know beans about the future; he is just a standard Amer- 
ican swindler.”’ So, perceiving that my erstwhile glamor- 
ous afternoon must be flat, stale and unprofitable, I sat 
down disgruntled and frowned at Quackenbush and his 
stupid compound-interest table. 

I begrudged him my confidence, but he had it. He is 
a valued and trusted employe of the Metropolitan, the 
corporation which does a large business in examining and 
insuring titles to real estate in New York City; and real 
estate in New York City, en passant, has an assessed value 
of eleven billions of dollars. Quackenbush makes special 
investigations for the Metropolitan, investigating matters 
that are off the record. If you buy a house or lot in New 
York City the Metropolitan will guarantee that every 
deed in the chain that ends in you conveys what it purports 
to convey; you put your policy in your safe to sleep in 
peace, and then, perhaps after years, a process server po- 
litely hands you a lis pendens notifying you that Mary 
Jones claims to own your property and intends to have it; 
you stalk to the Metropolitan, bristling, policy in hand; to 
spare your bristles, the Metropolitan employs Quacken- 
bush. It is his job to see Mary Jones’ representative com- 
ing and to ward him off. It is his to discover that Peter 
Jones, who formerly owned your property and who wrote 
himself down as unmarried when he sold it, had a lawful 
wedded wife named Mary whom he had deserted in a huff 
in Kansas City; Peter Jones is dead, but Mary is marching 
on, and so is her baleful right of dower. 

It is his to befriend the black sheep, to go out and find 
the wayward lad of whom his sisters and brothers never 
speak, not even when they are signing the deed to their 
intestate father’s property; else the black sheep will return 
to the fold at an inconvenient moment for the Metropoli- 
tan, inconvenient because the Metropolitan has guaranteed 
the record which says implicity that there is no such 
animal. It is his to discover that Richard Roe, who owned 
your property once upon a time and who transferred it to 
his son in apparently due course, was suffering from an 
incurable disease at the time of transfer and died immedi- 
ately afterwards, so that the conveyance was not a bona- 
fide transfer inter vivos, but was made in contemplation of 
death and to beat the state out of its inheritance tax. 

The contingencies calling for Quackenbush’s services are 
many, but they do not arise in every title; he has protracted 


mean the sale of that forty-acre tract up in the Bronx? 
No, I wasn’t in funds just then unfortunately. Now there 
was an opportunity! That property had been in the 
Cavendish family for ninety years, hadn’t it? And old 
Cavendish is said to be worth forty millions in New York 
real estate.” 

“This Bronx acreage is the only parcel the Cavendish 
family has sold in fifty years,’’ said Quackenbush. “It 
was also the only parcel they had that wasn’t improved in 
some shape or other; the rest of their holdings paid as it 
went. They had a string on the tract for over ninety years, 
but you’re wrong in saying that they owned it during that 
time. The Cavendish family didn’t own that property 
until one week before the auction sale.’’ 

“Who did?” 

“The record title to that property was, until one week 
before the auction last spring, in a man named Henry 
Timmons. He was a clerk in the office of a Twenty-eighth 
Street furrier, getting forty dollars a week and living in a 
Harlem walk-up flat.’ 

I sat up. Quackenbush has told me some astonishing 
tales of New York real estate: tales of sudden fortunes, of 
millionaires made overnight, of great families made penni- 
less. He has dazzled me and inclined me to speculation; 
the wealth produced by the Comstock lode or by the 
Klondike was a sum to throw to a beggar in comparison 
with the wealth produced by the growth of New York; all 
the gold and silver above ground in the world would not 
suffice to pay for New York realty’s increment in value 
during the last fifty years. 

“You mean to say that this forty-dollar clerk owned 
that Cavendish tract? Why, it sold at auction for some- 
thing over five hundred thousand dollars! Ah, I see— 
he did not know that he owned it.” 

“T told him,”’ said Quackenbush, with puzzling dryness. 
“T informed Henry Timmons of his good fortune. 

“Mr. Cavendish contracted last spring to sell that prop- 
erty to a syndicate of speculators; the sale price, as I re- 
member it, was three hundred thousand dollars. The 
syndicate proposed to divide the forty acres into city lots, 
and to sell the whole thing off at auction on Decoration 
Day. The group of experienced speculators did not doubt 
that Cavendish’s title was flawless, and they pushed the 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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DTN. Ge 
waiting, 
through the 


evening in his 
rooms, Francis 
Jammes won- 
dered irritably 
what, exactly, was 
the purpose of the 
telephone mes- 
sage fetched to 
him from the drug 
store at the cor- 
ner. It had been 
necessarily brief, 
since its delivery 
left unprotected 
the preserved 
frais + tie 
chopped nuts and 
chocolate of the 
soda-water foun- 


tain. Nothing 
but the announce- 
ment, if Jammes 


were at home, 
that a call, imme- 
diate and urgent, 
would be made 
upon him. As it 
happened, 
Jammes was not 
going out, he 
seldom did at 
night, and so the 
condition of the 
arbitrary engage- 
ment was easily 
kept. Atleast, till 
now, it had been; 
he was tired, a 
state that some- 
times, if he were 
lucky, turned into 
sleep; and in a 
few minutes more, 
he determined, 
he’d go to bed, re- 
fuse to answer any 
call at his door. 

He was, actu- 
ally, stirring to 
that end when 
there was the 
sound of arrival below, a sharp knocking at the street door. 
Jammes, the week before, had taken away the wire pull that 
operated the bell. Without haste, muttering a half-audible 
annoyance, he went down and admitted a man witha leather 
traveling bag. 

“You’re Francis Jammes?”’ he was asked. He nodded, a 
useless proceeding in the almost complete darkness of the 
hall, and slowly mounted the stairs. Carefully putting 
down the bag, the other, a very correctly dressed man, past 
forty, with a face at once tanned and subject to small 
nervous muscular contractions, clearly hesitated to see if 
Jammes knew him. Then: ‘‘I’ll tell you right away why 
I came. It’s to see if you’ll buy some silver—a very fine 
service. I’ve often heard about you, the good things you 
get, and I thought you might be interested in this set. But 
it won’t be cheap.” 

“Nothing is,’’ Jammes told him shortly; “probably it’s 
dear because it’s not worth what you think.” 

“Tt is, though,” he was assured. ‘‘The trouble is there 
must be some conditions in the Bale; You’re a dealer, of 
course.’ 

Francis Jammes drew in a aw" breath. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Well, that’s all right then, and this is what you’d have 
to do—pay for the silver tonight and sell it out of the city. 
Keep quiet about it here, do you see; send it as far away 
as possible.” 

“T could do that,’’ Jammes replied concisely, ‘‘but the 
chance is I wouldn’t.” 

“Why not? The fact is we don’t want our friends to 
know we’re selling it. There’s no reason for them to dis- 
cuss our private affairs. And then if it got around we were 
letting some of our family things go—we’re rather well 
known—it would have a bad effect on what I’m trying to 
do downtown.” 

As he talked his nervousness increased, his eyebrows 
twitched continually. 

“Ts it American silver?” 


“TI Can’t Find What the Devil You're After,’’ Carment Declared, 
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“Yes; the best—a little later than the middle of the 
eighteenth century and made here.” 

Francis Jammes silently and with a thin hand indicated 
the bag. 

“There’s no good taking it out if you can’t stand the 
price.”” At this he sank back into his chair, indifferently 
closed his eyes. “‘I’ll have to get a thousand dollars. It 
ought to be two.” 

“T might manage even that, if what you say about the 
silver is half true,’ Jammes answered, without a glimmer 
of vision. 

He heard the man with him move and open the bag. 
There was a rustle of soft paper. 

“That’s the teapot.” 

Jammes opened his eyes, gazed for a second at the 
slender, graceful object on a table, and then abruptly 
picked it up. There was a small crest, blurred from count- 
less rubbings, with initials on the bottom, IR. Francis 
Jammes held the teapot through a long stillness, delighting 
his senses with the close texture of the beaten silver, the 
perfection of its form, tall, on a square base, the lid, free of 
a hinge, finished in a classic finial. 

‘Well, it’s as good as I said, isn’t it?’’ he was asked. 

“Oh, better, very much better,’’ Jammes assured his 
visitor. ‘‘May I see the rest?” 

There was a coffeepot, taller and heavier than that for 
tea, a hot-water pitcher, a cream pitcher and two bowls. 
The silver, in a flickering gaslight, reflected a pale, cool 
radiance. Jammes thought that the tall pieces were like 
lilies changed into a delicate and precious metal. Silver— 
that silver—was so infinitely finer than yellow gold. And 
Joseph Richardson. The third quarter of the eighteenth 
century; his shop had been on Front Street, below Walnut 
on the west side. How characteristic this service was— 
the urn with square base, the beaded bands at the edges, 
the double scrolls and cast spout. Absolutely authentic; 
in the best manner; and quite, in the ordinary, the vulgar 
sense, without price. 


‘or if it’s Any of Your Business” 


JAMES 


‘* Anyhow, you'll take the silver, since you se 
all about it—the way I explained.” 

Francis Jammes glanced swiftly at the dar! 
face before him. “I’dtakeit, naturally,” here 
this way it isn’t probable.” 

“Are you insinuating I haven’t a right { 
Morrow demanded. 

“It occurs to me you haven’t,’’ Jammes adi 

Fisher Morrow, with quick fumbling me, 
silver in its tissue paper and returned it to 

“‘There’s nothing else to say to you,” he de 

“Nothing,” Jammes agreed. 

““And,’’ Morrow added, in a manner so posit 
almost threatening, “‘nothing is to be | 
I want to be sure you understand that.’ 

Francis Jammes was cold, unstirred: 

“Something will depend onyou. Let me sugg 
put the silver back in the bank. You don’ 
things like this and you know nothing about 
couldn’t lose that service or sell it privately; 
known and been in a dozen exhibitions.” 


t 


However, when Morrow had unceremoni 
Francis Jammes didn’t, as he had intended, g 
He sat thinking of Mrs. Morrow the elder, - 
or rather he was intent on all that she was 
but not in money. Though they kept inviol 
importance older, in Philadelphia, than hee 
War, the Morrow fortune, largely inherite 
last decade, practically vanished. No; what 
they preserved was a wealth of silver and 
a part early American and the rest brought by 
partes, temporarily in New Jersey, from | 
had been, Francis Jammes knew, a Bo 
marriage. eh 

He had met the present Mrs. Ambre 
thought well of him, sharing his skeptical 
the present; and if there had been the sligh 
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perty he would have been notified, chosen 
e silver Fisher Morrow had offered him was 
most valuable details of his mother’s collection. 
ammes wondered, had carried him to such a 
‘esituation? That, though, was no affair of his. 
yammes wondered if Morrow would return the 
‘the bank from which, Jammes had no doubt, it 
‘neffect, stolen; or if Fisher Morrow would suc- 
ling it somewhere else. The truth was that 
J yveted it—just that hurried and informal pas- 
 nuch beauty through his existence had changed 
 ghts, his feeling. In imagination he saw a long 
,m, white paneled, with delicate Hepplewhite 
/ irs with the sheer fine charm of the Consulate at 
/ da table with tall lighted candles. The table 
it the room was empty—dinner hadn’t yet been 
1. There was a high sideboard with slim square 
orvice he had just seen on a tray with a pierced 
| {lacquered in Chinese vermilion; the windows, 
{ wall, reached almost to the ceiling; and the 
woven in a Chinese pattern, swept from under 
vornices. The dark oak floor was bare, waxed. 
, held candles that burned like spring flowers. 
4. Waterford decanters sparkled with pale Jerez; 
+ r ringed throats labels hung on silver chains. 


5 oF. 
e loveliest of all metals, Francis Jammes assured 
un from coins and annealed, worked, by hand. 
t of heavy porringers, their geometrical handles 
pled with the initials of the past, of seal-top 
, oons slipped in the stalk, rat-tail spoons with 
;lles. Marrow spoons 
double-ended scoops; 
were like tulips with 
‘tems. Heremembered 
ier that fastened to the 
great glass. 
h played over them all 
isand reflections, clear 
tn bright; the handles 
ypots, the coffees, of 
) ern wood, were brown 
‘n black; and he knew 
boa the American 
id initials, the hall- 
che English years—the 
‘ter David, the ID of 
» son; their goldsmith 
, ear the Second Street 
Chestnut. The IR of 
chardson became the 
}oseph and Nathaniel. 
elier stamped his sil- 
Williamson used his 
{full, and so did J. 


red silver with the 
en on the minute ham- 
isthe surface of the 
c of the present, com- 
jhisy was dead. Then 
juds—he had nearly 
‘them, with early flat 
is with rounded bot- 
lets with reeded lips 
Naggponed sauce boats 
>t; pierced tongs with 
_the beakers of Hol- 
m pitchers like chased 
ved pears; floriated 
ght cut, with flaring 
eelesiastical patens; 
| 2eTs with quatrefoil 
ds; covered cups for 
hot sack and spices 
‘and eggs. As he fell 
2emed to him that the 
murmuring; it had the 
‘Tunning stream. 

deal of this, he con- 
ven he woke, had been 
| but the memory of 
orrow was an ugly re- 
must have been des- 
wverlook so completely 
‘pable tomorrow. Yet 
wept from his mind by 
Shing, an incredible, 
titten to him from 
which, he discovered, 
ong Island. It began 
nally enough, with a 
n of his special knowl- 
Teputation, but then: 


’ want is this, my dear 
®s—for you to come to 
go over the sets in 

us what is wrong. 


. 


‘trouble about money. 


“Mr. Jammes? Of Course I Know. 


Perhaps you know that my husband is quite celebrated for the 
accuracy of his pictures. I can add this—no director in existence 
goes to greater expense to have things right, and for that reason 
we want you. Things, we can’t tell what, are wrong. Will you 
make them right? And I can add, too, that there will be no 
Moving-picture people are not exactly 
as prodigal as you hear, but we can be generous. We think we 
appreciate and we are willing to pay for having men with repu- 
tations like yours with us.” 


He showed the letter to Cardell, who was immediately 
noisy with enthusiasm. 

“You old fool!’’ he cried. ‘‘What are you waiting 
around here for? Don’t you know who the Vanes are? 
Haven’t you seen any of Millward Vane’s pictures? He'll 
spend two or three hundred thousand dollars without 
knowing it. His pictures are—are—they’re tremendous. 
And think what you can do for us—for you and me! The 
period’s made for you—1790 in America. What will you 
charge them?”’ Cardell demanded. 

“T’m not going,’”’ Francis Jammes replied. 

“You may not realize it, but you are,”’ Cardell informed 
him. ‘‘You’ll go if I have to drug you. I hear Mrs. Vane 
is as important in their productions as her husband. A 
thousand dollars a week, Francis, and your expenses.” 

“Absurd,”’ said Francis Jammes. 

“And don’t stay at any cracker-and-oyster house either. 
The Ritz! But of course you'll go out to their country 
place. Have you telegraphed?” 

He hadn’t and wouldn’t! 

“T’ve threatened before this to throw you out of my 
store, I’ve been so mad at you: but, Francis Jammes, if 
you're insane enough to refuse this I’ll—I’ll just forget you 


I Ought To.”’ “‘But You Don’t,’ He Insisted 


ever existed. Look at your shoes! I can see the hole in 
one sole from where I’m sitting, and it will be winter before 
you know it. Do you want to get pneumonia? That over- 
coat you’ve had for twenty years is nothing but the lining.” 


There was, Francis Jammes reflected, a certain amount 
of truth in Cardell’s attitude toward the offer from the 
Vanes. His overcoat did hardly conceal its lining; but it 
was Jammes’ new conclusion about himself that most 
powerfully influenced him. A thousand dollars a week! 
That, of course, was idle; yet the producers of moving 
pictures, as Mrs. Vane had said, were notably generous. 
Well, he needed money; his advice was as good, as de- 
pendable, as any he could think of; and though advice was 
the last thing he dealt in, this was a special circumstance; 
here he wasn’t committed to particular pieces, but only to 
a general effect. He was perfectly safe in explaining the 
furnishings of 1790. Still, he would ask a large sum; and, 
in his telegram to Mrs. Millward Vane, sent collect and 
containing fourteen words, he intimated as much. Her 
reply consisted in a request for him to come immediately 
to Nocatee, where they would meet him at the station. 

“They,” he found, was a small car lined in coffee-colored 
cloth and a chauffeur that Jammes guessed to be Italian. 
He had a solidly rolled moustache, and, of all the chauffeurs 
Jammes had encountered, none had a more adroit disre- 
gard for what seemed inescapable calamity. The Vanes’ 
house was surprisingly large. Its two wings were joined at 
a wide angle—a long, low, brown expanse hidden in an 
artificially natural planting. He saw no one at the door. 
The hall—the walls were hung with tapestries and the 
furniture was Jacobean, English 
and oak—was empty; but, put- 
ting his hat on an Elizabethan 
chest, Francis Jammes followed 
a Japanese servant into a small 
but dense chattering crowd. 

The servant deserted him, and 
Jammes stood in an uncertain 
dismay. However, no one spoke 
to him or noticed him; the con- 
fusion of voices, a studied and 
spontaneous laughter, swept on; 
the women, as brilliant as trop- 
ical birds, were stirred to a pitch 
of shrill gayety; the men, in 
every variety of morning dress, 
spoke with a flattered, a domi- 
nant, masculine good humor. 
He had been led into a wide sun 
room. The floor was tiled, the 
outer walls glass, and there was 
a profusion of comfortable 
wicker chairs with gay chintz 
cushions, and tables that held 
Seotch highballs in a score of 
tall crystal glasses. On a tray 
were a number of shallow cock- 
tail glasses, drained, and the 
smoke of the cigarettes made a 
palpable blue haze. 

Beyond the opened doors a 
smooth lawn sloped to the dark 
rippled water of the Sound and 
a multitude of yachts; gasoline 
cruisers with the names com- 
mon to Southern waters, steam 
yachts, yachts with sails, yawls 
and smart schooners and small 
single-rate sloops. Thefar shore 
was green and animated; the 
sky was as solid in color, as azure, 
but lighter than the water. 

He wasn’t spoken to; he 
wasn’t noticed; and for this 
Jammes began to be glad. Ashe 
stood, undecided, he began to 
plan a swift and unannounced 
escape. This was not a place for 
him. The station wasn’t far, and 
he could wait for a train—a train 
in almost any direction. Yet, as 
he turned, or rather backed, his 
attention was caught by a 
woman’s feet. Francis Jammes 
hadn’t known that feet could 
be so graceful. Why, the instep 
was as delicate as a curve by 
Duncan Phyfe! She had on a 
clear white dress with a pattern 
of flower sprigs. Another, stand- 
ing, spoke with a noticeable hes- 
itation —bright short hair, a 
cigarette, Scotch whisky. He 
was quietly falling back into the 
hall when a small, active woman 
whose banged hair would have 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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EDERAL STREET in Tombury, down which British 
Prveaeosts and American continentals once fought, 

descends in a broad curve to the new cement bridge 
over Tom River. There, properly speaking, it ends, the 
ragtag-and-bobtail contin- 
uation of it on the other 
side of the river being called 
Water Street. 

Water Street’s pavement 
is in a dilapidated state, the 
buildings cluttered and 
ramshackle. Many dark- 
haired children with shiny 
eyes swarm there; stout 
women in bright calico pass 
to and fro, with now and 
then a slim, lustrous girl. 
Between a junk dealer’s 
sheds on one sideand a wood 
yard on the other stands an 
especially dingy two-story 
frame building whose un- 
washed front windows bear 
the sign, in pale yellow let- 
ters, P. Maglione, Boots 
and Shoes. Repair Work a 
Specialty. 

The stock of boots and 
shoes in the shop is of the 
scantiest, a score or so fof 
pasteboard boxes dispersed 
over the shelves containing 
it. P. Maglione sits on a 
cobbler’s bench behind the 
little stained-pine counter, 
with awl, needle or hammer 
in hand, the dome of his 
bald head and his big griz- 
zled mustache looking hero- 
ically out of place above a 
coarse apron. If you enter 
the shop he looks up smil- 
ing, and if you have work 
to be done he limps forward 
to the little counter—one 
leg being shorter than the 
other—eager to get his 
hands on the shoe, nodding 
briskly as he repeats your 
instructions in his best 
broken English. Very likely 
Mrs: P. Maglione will be in 
the shop, shapeless now 
save for a general rotun- 
dity, only fine black eyes 
remaining of youthful 
beauty. She speaks no 
English, but waits on customers of her own race, or some- 
times plies awl or hammer on asimple job. But she beams 
at you. 

There is no friendlier shop than this; the cobbler’s tools 
ply all day and into the evening if there happens to be a 
press of work. P.Maglione and wife live upstairs in the 
second story. 

The stairway is walled in behind the cobbler shop. A 
side door, facing the wood yard, gives to the little landing 
at its foot. About three o’clock of a September afternoon 
a young man who belonged in the best part of Federal 
Street strode through that side door, to whose lintel is 
tacked a sign reading, The Freeman, Weekly, The stairs 
arose in front of him. A closed door to his right communi- 
cated with the cobbler shop; but he turned to the open 
door at his left and looked into a long room with a general 
air of inky and belittered disreputability. Skeletal lath 
showed here and there where the plaster had fallen, and 
that which remained seemed to be composed mainly of 
grime. Three spindle-legged compositors’ frames stood 
against the rear wall, where the light was best. An old- 
fashioned hand press occupied the middle of the floor. 
There were no partitions; but two torn and dirty green- 
baize screens, set at right angles, made an ineffectual 
gesture in the direction of dividing the editorial depart- 
ment from the mechanical. This was the e$tablishment of 
The Freeman, Weekly—four dauby pages printed on the 
hand press. 

The editorial department, into which the young man 
looked from the doorway, contained a time-eaten desk, 
three or four bookshelves, and an iron safe that was obvi- 
ously an ancient article, for its door was decorated with a 
naive pastoral scene whose once-bright colors had grown 
dim with age. Hahn, editor of The Freeman, sat at the 
desk, and Achille Bruno, who was asort of editorial assistant 
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as well as an amateur compositor, bent over his shoulder, 
speaking about a proof sheet. 

Looking up together, they saw in the doorway Robert 
Henshaw, in a steely blue flannel suit with white stripes, 
the creases in his trousers falling true as plumb lines to silk 
stockings and glossy shoes; his shirt and double collar pale 
blue and his four-in-hand tie a darker blue. He carried a 
yellow walking stick with chased silver on its handle. 
There was a suggestion of college athletics in his tall, clean- 
lined figure; probably a suggestion of arrogance in his lean, 
dark face with a bold, outthrust nose. He was only twenty- 
eight, and—locally speaking—had the world in his pocket. 
The two men at the desk beheld, in their doorway, an 
incarnation of what they most hated. 

And young Henshaw, looking in, wished to kick what he 
saw before him—especially Hahn, editor of The Freeman. 
The editor himself could scarcely have told how he had 
kept this dubious venture afloat for two years, after ex- 
hausting his scant capital and credit in getting hold of the 
derelict printing outfit. 

Tombury’s sixty thousand inhabitants contained many 
wage earners; but most of them were either Americans 
who took radical socialism as a joke or foreigners who 
could not read English. True, The Freeman was bilingual, 
printing three or four columns every week in Italian. Bruno 
attended to that, translating Hahn’s bitter English into 
still bitterer Italian and then setting up the copy, for he 
was a printer of a sort. 

No doubt only the quenchless zeal of a fanatic could 
have kept the venture going; and this zeal seemed to have 
consumed the editor’s flesh, leaving little but skin to 
hold his flat-chested, high-shouldered frame together. A 
short, coarse black beard covered his jaws—cultivated in 
order to make him look older and fiercer, Henshaw thought, 
and so practically a fake, like everything else about him. 
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His collarless calico shirt was not clean, an|¢ 
Henshaw took to be part of the fake. 
Achille Bruno—at least so he now called his 
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a muffled s 
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lope with m 
printed on it—full of papers. Meagher 
He telephoned me a few minutes ago.” 
Hahn looked at his caller so intently that 
though by intent looking he could see into 
said nothing. “a 
Coming down here—after looking in his | 
fying Meagher’s statement that the envel 
Henshaw proposed to keep himself stri 
was a hard thing to do when his mind y 
wrath and alarm; and in spite of his 
turmoil showed in the timbre of his low 
“T took Meagher out of the gutter when 
office in Tombury would have him around 
him on his feet. Twice when he got drunk Io 
gave him another chance. Today he cam 
drunk again. It disgusted me.’’ He paus 
lips together in order to moisten them. 
out or I’d pitch him downstairs.” It wi 
yearned also to pitch Hahn downstairs; | 
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of the office then—not go away and leave hi 
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Hahn put a hand up to his beard, s' 
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iitis voice, and he had no idea how offensive it 
x2 added: ‘‘I’m talking to you like a white man, 
\i have no right to print it. Those papers were 
" me by a man I’d helped and trusted. They 
ith me in trust—on honor. They’d just bring 
2 d suffering to people who have nothing to do 
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q ceased squinting and was regarding his caller 
it, ironical grin behind the black beard. That 
| 


“‘A Check’s All Right,’’ Conley Assured Him Calmly. 


‘‘Make it to Bearer’’ 


grin boded ill; but Henshaw made another effort at self- 
control and reasonableness. 

“You may call it the fortune of war—a piece of good 
luck for you in this campaign, though you'll get no credit 
with any decent man or woman by printing that stuff. 
But call it a piece of luck for you. I'll offset it. I’ll give 
you one thousand dollars right now for the papers—my 
check, or I’ll send up to the bank and get the currency if 
you prefer. 

“You can take it for your paper or your party or what- 
ever you like. It’ll do you alot more good than you could 
get out of this scandal.”’ 
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Hahn’s grin looked impish 
as he replied, ‘“‘That would 
be too cheap. I sympathize 


with you.” The grin broad- 
ened, showing ill-tended 
teeth. ‘‘You’ve had the 


earth and the fullness thereof 
handed to you on a silver 
platter all your life. You 
expect it. Now your friends 
will call you an idiot for 
spilling the beans.” He fairly 

chuckled. ‘‘Here I am, a 

Hun socialist in hand-me- 

down clothes, tossing a dead 

cat into your feast. I know 
how that grinds you. I really 
hate to do it. But I’ve got 

a painful duty to perform. 

I’ve got to show the public 

how rotten your crowd is in 

a plain case that they can 

understand.” 

It was impossible to doubt 
that the editor enjoyed the 
situation. Although the blood 
suffused Henshaw’s lean 
cheeks, and he glared, he 
held himself in the chair 
and Hahn continued: 

““Of course Moorehouse don’t count person- 
ally. He’s only a jumping jack. Your uncle and 
his pals pull the strings. Your uncle had to have 
the local police and the state police and state 
troops to break the strike in his paper mills—save 
him from the shame of paying living wages to 
the men and women and children who make 
the paper.’’ The grin widened again. ‘“‘To save 

yourselves from that your crowd would cheerfully blow up 

every church in Tombury; but you fool a lot of people 
with your talk about standing for law and order and religion 
and morality. That’s Moorehouse’s platform—when he’s 
helping to break a strike or trying to get reélected. Every- 
body’s out now waving the banner for law and order and 
religion and morality—and low wages and no labor unions. 

Right in the middle of the chorus your milk-white leader 

goes and gets himself caught in a dirty mess. Of course 

your crowd will do all it can to hide it, especially till after 
election. It’s hard luck, too—when you own the two 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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But the Glower Made No More Impression Upon Henshaw Than an Urchin’s Taunt in a Strange Tongue 
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write this article, is a decree of the 

military dictator of Spain ordering one 
of his committees of investigation to re- 
port to him two months hence; and as I 
read it I wonder whether by the time this 
article is in the hands of the American 
public Gen. Primo de Rivera will not al- 
ready be a memory of the past. I wonder 
whether in two months’ time the Spanish 
Mussolini will still be scaring the Spanish 
bureaucracy into decimation by heart 
failure brought on by a mingling of anx- 
iety and excessive and unaccustomed ac- 
tivity, or whether the Spanish bureaucracy 
and the Spanish politicians will not then be 
shaking hands together over his grave. I 
wonder whether even more startling events 
than that may not have occurred and the 
world’s press be then publishing their 
extra-special correspondents’ telegrams 
about the Spanish syndicalist-communist 
revolution, coupled with interesting obitu- 
ary notices of the Spanish monarchy. 

I wonder—and all Spain is wondering 
too. Delighted as is the Spanish people 
at finding itself rid of its politicians—here 
in Spain that hits one a hundred times a 
day—it is more than a little skeptical of 
the permanent duration of the régime 
under which, on this thirteenth of October, 
1923, it finds itself. It has already lasted 
one month—and that is already much. 

Spain can never be quite the same again. 
A gust of efficiency has blown through 
the dusty labyrinthine corridors of its 
administration and some of the dust has 
gone forever. But the continuance of that 
fresh breeze becomes progressively more 
and more uncomfortable for a larger and 
larger number of people, and those people 
are precisely the individuals whose lifelong 
and distinctly profitable business it has 
been to control, covertly or openly, the 
political machinery of the country. 

In the first moments of what to them 
was sheer disaster, they were dazed, scared 
and paralyzed. But the shock is wearing 
off. Their brains have not lost their cun- 
ning nor their hands their dexterity in 
slipping a bribe into precisely the right 
palm. They know the whole field, over which they have 
fought so many campaigns, with an intimacy which the 
politically inexperienced soldier at Madrid cannot hope to 
rival. So-far his government has been a series of thunder- 
ing hussar rides against disconnected agglomerations of a 
defeated army of politicians and placemen too startled to 
defend themselves. They cannot do other than acknowl- 
edge his temporary victory. But already—one can almost 
hear the whisperings—they are plotting the ambushes for 
his ultimate overthrow. 


I: FRONT of me, as I sit down to 


The Birthplace of Revolutions 


HEY may not succeed. Gen. Primo de Rivera’s dic- 

tatorship may maintain itself until it has achieved its set 
purpose of totally destroying the complicated and corrupt 
political system under which Spain was held like a netted 
milch cow, and eventually merge itself—as is happening 
today in Italy—into a strong and honest government which 
is the political expression of the entire nation. It would 
have more chance of doing so if it were not a dictatorship 
of soldiers. Though Spain is heartily sick of its politi- 
cians—in all this month, publicly or privately, not one 
good word has been said for them—it has but a slender 
confidence in the intellectual capacity of its army. ‘‘Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” is the cynical 
prototype of its attitude; though, like the old Jews, they 
have for years been crying for a political messiah. Now 
they have got him, they look at him a little dubiously. 
They do not distrust his good faith, but they do distrust 
the political acumen of a professional soldier, and they 
have small faith in his longevity. Three months, six 
months, a year hence Gen. Primo de Rivera may still be 
at the head of a Spanish Government still energetically 
engaged in refashioning Spain. But—there are so many 
ways in which he may fall. 

Not, however, in Madrid can those potentialities be 
measured or even guessed at with any approximation to 
precision. Madrid is, as it always was, the city of the fatt 
accompli. Itisin Barcelona, that second and more vigorous 
capital of Spain, stretching far between the sea and the 
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I Never Saw a Man Who Looked 


With Such a Wistful Eye 
Upon That Little Tent of Blue 
Which Prisoners Call the Sky. 
— Ballad of Reading Gaol 


Catalonian hills, noisy with*busy life through all its wide- 
streeted modernity and dominated still, like a symbol of 
the complex in its soul, by the seventeenth-century rock 
fortress of Montjuich, that the sibyl of the future sits. 

Madrid is the city to which revolutions go when they 
are successful; Barcelona is the city which makes them. 
It has produced, successful and unsuccessful, all those of 
the last few generations that had any real kick. Primo de 
Rivera’s revolution itself was made in Barcelona, and it 
may confidently be predicted that if another revolution 
overthrows him it will likewise emanate from the Catalonian 
capital; for Barcelona, with its commercial wealth, its 
feverish industry, its eternal clash of capital and labor, its 
deep-rooted, vehement ‘sense of specialized race, its con- 
tinual fermentation of advanced social theories, is the 
dynamic center of Spain. What Barcelona initiates and 
Madrid sanctions is accepted with docility by the rest of 
the country. 

Apart from the subterranean ramifications of the long- 
planted caciquist or boss system of the now ostracized pol- 
iticians—and caciquismo is a upas tree of much stronger 
growth in the primitive agricultural south than in the 
industrial north—there are three great forces, derided by 
the facile optimist, very seriously regarded by those who 
look beneath the surface, of unknown but formidable poten- 
tiality in Spain—separatism, Carlism and the syndicalist- 
communist movement which hungers fiercely for the social 
revolution. Two of these forces, separatism and red 
revolutionism, come to a focus in Barcelona. And two of 
these forces—and this is a secret known to few—separatism 
and Carlism, were dallied with by Gen. Primo de Rivera 
when he was planning his revolution in Barcelona and was 
not yet sure whether it would have the support of King 
Alfonso. Any or all of these forces may surge up in sur- 
prising strength should Primo de Rivera be overthrown by 
a split in the army, on which he has perforce for the present 
to rely. 


The Catalonian agitation for r 
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(Continued on Page 98) 
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ookkeeper. Nowadays 
ssrgons acquire this profes- 
‘schools, but I did not come by it so. I think 
1 4e a bookkeeper, and though I have not always 
m for it I should have done so, for to me it has 
{ and in it I have found happiness. 

ion of this fact was thrust upon me when the 
ston & McDuff failed many years ago. In 
, of my services the partners interested them- 
employment for me with a Boston export- 
¢and I should have accepted with thanks, but 
jpers that day reported that the trustee in bank- 
ad by the court had ordered an eminent firm of 
, to examine the books of Wellington & McDuff. 
time another accountant was retained by the 
srey to perform the same service. It was 
at something would be found amiss with my 
; one month was allowed for the examination. 
as touched. I would not leave the jurisdiction 
until my books had been examined; so I 
New York. 

j ny joy when both accountants were able to 
; eports within two weeks! Moreover, they sent 
<ongratulating me on the excellence of my 
_iven then I remained until the court procedure 
jse and it was no longer possible to cast asper- 

ny work. 


|New Work in Old Quarters 


| dismal, cold, dark afternoon in January when I 
ourt room and strolled down lower Broadway. 
y snow fell, then rain, and the very walls of the 
jere dripping; but I was buoyantly happy, 
{. integrity of my books had withstood all 
ot until four o’clock in the afternoon did I 
iat I had eaten no lunch, and then it occurred 
-e first time that I had no money. Still I was 
jy, so powerful was the effect upon my spirit 
1ation of all records that had been in my keep- 
ts fortunate moment I met my friend Hardy, 
ond salesman. He loaned me five dollars and 
\ rying to the offices formerly occupied by Well- 
\cDuff, saying they had just been taken by a 
tich was in need of a bookkeeper. 

iw more than a month since I had been in the 
4 I noticed several changes. There was a new 
i» rental agent’s door, two new firms were on 
f the first floor, and some 
changes were being made 
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in the wainscoting along the hallways. I laugh 
now when I recall that at the time this did not 
seem to concern me in the least. How very little 
we know about what does concern us! The build- 
ing had been sold 
and the policy of the 
management had 
changed. An en- 
tirely new class of 
tenants was being 
admitted. Even if 
I had been told all 
that at the time, it 
would still not have 
seemed to concern 
me; but as fate de- 
creed, I was tospend 
a large part of my 
life keeping books in 
that very building! 

I was kept wait- 
ing until after six 
o’clock before Mr. 
Service, the man- 
ager of thisnew firm, 
could spare time for 
an interview. 
Meanwhile many 
men came and 
went. They were 
prosperous - looking 
persons who 
snapped the cases of 
their watches fre- 
quently and bustled 
about during the 
few seconds they 
waited, but while 
they were inside 
with Mr. Service I 
heard frequent out- 
bursts of noisy 
laughter. 

When I was finally admitted the air was heavy with cigar 
smoke and the fumes of liquor were unmistakable. Mr. 


Service had heard of me through Hardy, but he explained ~ 


to me several times that a firm of such high standing as his 
must of employes in responsible positions ample 
references, covering not only their 
abilities but their characters. He 


in || said he wished it understood that he 


laid heavy stress upon the personal 
habits of employes. I showed him 
the notes of the two accounting firms, 
gave him the names and addresses of 
my former employers, and the next 
day brought in letters from my 
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“Wall Street Got Me. I Was Getting Too 
Big for Them”’ 


neighbors in the little New Jersey village where I re- 
sided. He finally agreed that these were sufficient, 
and again admonished me that only persons of the 
most unimpeachable character could be connected 
with a business of such high standing. 

Mr. Service was a tall, muscular man with rugged fea- 
tures. His shoulders would have served a longshoreman, 
and his arms hung down from them some four inches away 
from his body. When he walked he had a way of picking 
each foot up after the manner of a plow hand, and it made 
his trousers flop about his thin legs. One shoulder was 
slightly higher than the other, and as he walked—always 
rapidly—he gave the appearance of a man just about to 
throw his weight against some heavy obstacle. His voice 
was a raucous bass. Though his blue eyes were not unkindly, 
it was his pose to stare one out of countenance when talk- 
ing to him. Each morning when he came to the office his 
hair was neatly combed and still wet, but as soon as it 
dried there were tufts pointing in various directions, giving 
him the appearance of having just come out of a gale. 


The Eccentricities of Mr. Service 


DESCRIBE Mr. Service at some length, because he is 

a type of the American executive that I have often met. 
All the clerks, both men and women, were afraid of him, 
but I doubt if any one of them knew why. That ridicu- 
lously aggressive manner was sheer pose assumed because 
it represented what he thought an executive ought to be. 
He was fond of assembling the force from time to time and 
making little two or three minute speeches. Excellent bur- 
lesques of Napoleon Bonaparte’s orations they were, and 
I always looked forward to them with pleasure. 

Having no illusions about the man or any cause for 
malice toward him, I appreciated the humor of his naive 
egotism, and especially his repeated assurance of utter 
impartiality in dealing with us, because no man had a 
larger collection of biases and prejudices, attaching not 
only to the national derivation of names but even to com- 
plexions and various states of the Union. Persons were 
hired, discharged, promoted, given bonuses, allowed sick 
leave on pay or fined for being late according to rules which 
none but him and the Deity were privy to, though he insisted 
that his was an organization governed by system. These 
peculiarities entered into all his human relations, so that 
everyone who had dealings with him went away astonished. 
He would never tip a taxicab driver, regardless of the serv- 
ice rendered, but he often gave waiters tips amounting to 
more than their bills. He was similarly generous with 
Tony the bootblack, usually tossing him fifty cents and 
dismissing him with a kingly wave of the hand. 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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HAT flight was one of the 
[nos boyish if not the most 

childish action of the judge’s 
life. As the mare turned he had 
heard quite distinctly Tryer’s 
loud ery of ‘Bill, I got to see you,” but he had pretended 
not to hear. All the way to town his mind was occupied 
with what Eunice had thought. Had she believed that he 
had come out on purpose to spy on her? Had she—and 
was it true? What was Mattis to her anyway? By the 
time he got home he had reached a resolve. Never again 
would he stand in the way, since she wished to see Tryer 
enough to go to where he worked. In the meantime the 
contractor had regained all his aplomb upon discovering 
Eunice in the carriage. 

“Like old times,’’ he shouted as he strode toward her. 
“Here’s the works, construction shack and all; cases, of 
dynamite; me, too, and you driving up in a rig, pretty as 
April dog by 

“Stop!” interrupted Eunice sharply. ‘‘Haven’t you the 
sense ” she began, then broke off abruptly, having 
changed her mind. ‘I brought the children around to play 
with Jimmy today. They have quit lessons for the pres- 
ent.” 

“Oh, all right, Vic,”’ said Mattis with instant compre- 
hension and a shrug of his broad shoulders as he helped her 
out of the carriage and turned in such a manner as to shut 
her off from Tom and the children. ‘“‘Have it your own 
way,’ he continued in a lowered tone. ‘Ride your high 
horse anywhere you like; but just remember that in the 
end you got to come back to me—to Tryer Mattis—because 
you and me was made that way.” 

“What I started to say,’’ replied Eunice coolly, ‘‘was 
this: Haven’t you the sense to see that I have grown up? 
I am not the girl you knew, nor are you half the man you 
were. Not to me, I mean.” 

Mattis flushed a bright red, cast a quick glance back at 
the carriage, already some steps away, and saw that the 
children were running off in search of Jimmy. 

“‘T don’t know what you mean,” he said in a low, pulsing 
voice, “‘and what you mean don’t matter. What I got to 
say is this: It’s all right for you to talk that way when 
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you got folks around; but if ever you and me is alone for 
five minutes I’ll show you if I’m half the man I was. I'll 
pick the dead coal of Vic Teller off the ash heap and blow 
her into life. J’1l1——” 

“Don’t,” said Eunice quietly, and to his own amazement 
he stopped in the full flight of what he had to say. She 
eyed. him up and down deliberately. ‘“‘Women have done 
you no good,” she continued, standing very erect. “It’s 
too bad, Tryer. You were meant to be a big man—a great 
man, I mean. As it is, you’re only a sort of physical ex- 
travagance, an attractive waste of everything decent.” 

“That’s enough highfalutin’ language from you,”’ rum- 
bled Mattis ominously. ‘‘You’re just crazy, that’s all. 
Say another word like that and I’ll kiss you like I done once 
before, only in front of Tom there, in front of the work gang 
and your children and my boy Jimmy. I'll kiss you till 
your arms go around ve 

Again he stopped in the midst of what he was going to 
say, halted not by a spoken protest but by a single glance 
of scorn which Eunice cast at him as she turned her back 
and started away. He followed her, talking rapidly: 

“Don’t be angry, Vic. Don’t be angry at what I said. 
Can’t you see it’s different now? I’m free to marry, and if 
you want I should marry you I’ll gladly do it.. It ain’t like 
it was, Vic. I tell you it’s love—real love.” 

She stopped and faced him, her cheeks aflame, her eyes 
suddenly ablaze. 

“Love!” she whispered. ‘‘How dare you say that—to 
me? Stay where you are! Keep away from me! Keep 
away from the house, and keep your boy away, unless you 
wish to drive us out of it.” 

“Vic!” stammered Mattis, staring at her with round 
eyes as she left him. ‘‘ Vic!” 

He was frightened, like that time when she had clung 
to him and sobbed “Go away!’’ Only this was different; 
this was crazier. That other he could understand in a way; 
but not this. What had he done? What had he said to 
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Yj 
dle? Keep awa) 
liked that! Why had 
around bothe 
didn’t she keep ¢ 

All these questions, in slightly differen 
was asking herself as she walked swiftly al 
which led upward toward the pasture 
called to her, but she answered only with 
hand. She was trying to face herself. V 
whither was she bound? What had led 
had to the judge on the night before, and 
fly into a rage at Mattis? When he hads 
real love,” a terrible emptiness had ‘seiz 
fury, unreasoning fury. What was the 
What had come over her? At Warner’s 
a great release. It was as though she 
from a barren peak and hurled into the air ¢ 
That’s how she had felt—soaring, free. 
floating, just above the ground! Was it pi 
cannot be truly free alone? 

She stopped at the split-rail fence w! 
pasture and pounded on it with her clen 
her underlip until tears came to her eyes. \ 
hadn’t she gone away at once and fore 
after the funeral, asshe had planned while | 
What had she wanted more in all her life 0 
What was freedom? Had she deceived her: 
that it was merely the difference betwee 
and three thousand? She thought of 
hands had touched in the dark that n 
lived over bit by bit all the course of wha 
colorless life. Was that freedom—touching 
in the dark of oneself? If it was would she e 
again? Why had she felt a paroxysm Ot 1 
words, ‘‘It’s love—real love’’? u 

She was like the toy balloon, descended 
ing along; but she did not know it. She g! 
and stared before her at a vision of Mati 
could he sting her into life with a flick ¢ 
imagery. To her sharpened senses he was! 


oaf, rough, untutored, in a way repellent. "2 
t 
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| yas a man, a big man, admirable; but when he 

4 tempted to make love he was like an awkward, 

hig, overgrown puppy. And yet he had once 

, ff her feet. What if she shut her eyes tightly 

sim a chance? Could he perhaps do it again? 

hhim to? No; she was not even curious as to 

|} could. Why, then, had she gone near him? 

sof the judge again. How extraordinary that he 

driven away the moment he saw her, without 
hout even greeting the children! 

ed the fence and started across the pasture, but 

way to look around. In all her years at Rat- 

s her feet had never trod that spot, and it 

t of jarring astonishment that she discovered 

to possess a gentle beauty all its own. The 

d up from where she stood to the edge of the 

se base Mattis and his men were at work. All 

as clothed in short-cropped turf, as evenly 

t. In the angles of the snake fence and dotted 

itself were black-green upland cedars of every 

formal as the cypresses of an Italian garden 

ly far more at home. They had a stately but 


ed on toward the house, threading them, 
ching their sandy roughness as she passed. 

nd the barn, then stopped, turned, entered 
‘and proceeded to hitch the plow horses to 
he same buggy—so seldom had it been used 

hich Warner had courted her and had driven 
aemorable day to where Mattis was at work. 
ago! ‘Pretty as April dogwood and sound 
apple!” Was it on purpose that he repeated 
she wondered yet again as she had wondered 
}: of this identical trick, or was it merely that 
same bait over and over again until it drops 
i, worn out, nibbled to pieces? The horses 
he drove to the county seat, learned that the 
iad ended on the preceding day, sought out the 
3e, descended, walked up the long paved path 
\2bell pull. He opened to her himself. Quickly 
}rom the surprise he did not attempt to hide, 
and started to usher her into the parlor. But 
\wing a long breath, stood spellbound for a time 
itself, which was exceptionally wide and deep. 


At its farther end a box staircase with slim fluted balus- 
ters rose airily in three right-angle turns to the floor above. 
Through a door opening to the left she glimpsed the set 
parlor, whose windows must be wide open, since the cur- 
tains, stately in their old-fashioned length, were stirring. 
From her right, through another open door, came a smell 
of books and musty leather, which brought quick tears to 
her eyes. With a pleading look to the judge, she passed 
into the library and stood quite still, her head up and 
turned slightly to one side as if she were listening. 

It was a peculiar pose to take in the presence of books, 
but it seemed to the judge to dovetail into the mood she 
had been in when last he had talked with her. What more 
fanciful than to talk of one’s voice not as it is heard but as 
it is! What more whimsical and yet plaintive than the 
ery, “I wish you could have understood me and told me 
what I mean’! What more fitting than that such a 
nature, lost for the time being amid the spaces of an un- 
accustomed liberty, should quirk a head, birdlike, to 
listen for the voices of books, the most familiar note of her 
childhood! Lest she feel that he was spying upon her 
again or delving into her motive for coming, he passed to 
the rear of the room, where two windows opened on an 
inner garden filled with such a wealth of trellised verdure 
that it seemed to drip with shade. Presently he was aware 
that she was standing close beside him. 

“This,’”’ she said, “‘is the first fresh air I have breathed 
since I was a girl.” 

He turned to look at her, expecting to find a quizzical 
look on her face; but never had he seen it more grave. 
As her eyes met his he had a feeling that they were years 
younger than the rest of her body, quite detached from it, 
as if they had stepped back into that period when knowl- 
edge has not yet clouded the bright gleam of the questing 
lamp of youth. They made her seem not only sexless but 
virginal; and the judge, forgetting her age and the hard 
years she had caused him to live over with her, saw only 
the gold-brown freckles which swam deep in her eyes like 
sunfish seen within the shadowed curve of a billow. 

“T take that back,”’ she murmured, their eyes still inter- 
locked. “If I’m not more careful of what I say you, too, 
will think I’m crazy.” 

“T could never think that, for a very simple reason,” 
said the judge easily, as if the training of years constrained 


him to control an overemotional moment. He was looking 
exceptionally handsome on that summer morning. Custom 
had not yet sanctioned white trousers for country wear; 
but he wore a white alpaca coat cut with wide lapels like a 
smoking jacket and thrown open to show an expanse of 
snowy pleated linen. His smooth neck rose like a column 
from the very low collar, threaded with a black string tie, 
and the faint pink of his clean-shaven cheeks seemed to be 
allied in some manner with the ardor of his brilliant eyes. 
His hair, carefully parted and brushed, though already 
iron gray, was very thick. To Eunice he seemed virile, 
strong, young—younger than herself. 

“What reason?” she asked. 

“Because for weeks,” he replied, “‘my heart has been 
going to Rattling Run Fields to school. It learned a lot 
from Warner, something from Drake and Jo; and it is 
only beginning now to learn from you.” 

““Are—are you teasing me?”’ 

= Now 

“Why did I come here? Can you tell me that?” 

telecan-” 

“Then tell me.’ 

“Are you sure you want me to? Think a minute. Don’t 
you know, yourself?’’ 

“Tell me.”’ 

“You came here because this morning you went to see 
Tryer Mattis. If you hadn’t gone there, and if I hadn’t 
seen you, you would never have thought of coming here.” 

Eunice flushed and threw up her head. 

“T didn’t!’’ she exclaimed hotly. ‘“‘Oh, I didn’t! I 
didn’t go on purpose to see Tryer, nor did my going there 
have anything to do with my coming here.”’ 

She knew as soon as the words were out of her mouth 
that they were untrue, and so did the judge. He looked 
at her steadily until her eyes dropped; but when she 
turned to rush from the room he started forward to bar her 
way. She attempted to force by him and for an instant he 
held her. No sooner was he aware of the violent quivering 
of her body, however, than he let her go and leaned against 
the doorpost for support. So impetuous had been the rush 
of blood to his head because of the fleeting contact that he 
felt stunned as from a blow. He covered his eyes with his 
hand, pressed his forehead against the jamb and tried to 

{(Continued on Page 109) 


He Tried to Remember That Only a Few Weeks Before He Had Taken 


This Woman for a Dried-Out Bit of Human Harness 


The Adventure of the Sewing! 


HE Kittiwake was proceeding at re- 
[Masco speed through a fog so thick 

that a hundred feet marked the ex- 
treme limit of visibility. From her deck 
nothing whatever could be seen 
except a luminous curtain and a 
narrow circle of pearl-gray water 
of almost the same color as the 
sky. Nevertheless the chart 
would have shown them to be 
centered in a maze of little is- 
lands just off Queen Charlotte 
Sound. Betsy and Marshall were 
perched in the bow with instruc- 
tions to watch vigilantly for 
the faintest indications of land, 
but to be especially on the look- 
out for patches of yellow water 
or kelp that would reveal un- 
derwater dangers. Every few 
moments the whistle would utter 
asharp quick note, as though she 
were impatient. At such times 
X. Anaxagoras would lean from 
the pilot-house window, listening 
with all his ears for an echo, 
however faint. This is a favor- 
ite device on the British Colum- 
bia coast for determining the 
imminence of land. Even the 
smaller above-water rocks will 
reply to an accustomed ear. 

Though, except at such mo- 
ments, there existedno particular 
reason for silence, the two for- 
ward conversed in low tones. 
Everything was very still. Even 
the accustomed beat of the en- 
gines had been throttled down to 
comparative quiet, so that the 
small lapping of waters at the 
bow could be heard. X. Anax- 
agoras had confessed that he 
had no idea of where he was; had 
expressed a fervid opinion of the 
prevalent fogs of Queen Char- 
lotte Sound and an equally fer- 
vid hope that the Kittiwake 
would find for herself an anchor- 
age and not try to climb any 
trees; and had retired into anx- 
ious vigilance. Noah had taken 
advantage of the general absorp- 
tion to produce a small dead 
trout with which he carried on a 
gay carouse of tossings and 
munchings, to the olfactory det- 
riment of the after deck. 

Suddenly Marshall seized the 
pipe rail with his left hand and 
his companion’s arm with his 
right, in a grip so severe that Betsy cried out. The young 
man was staring straight ahead, his eyes fairly popping. 

“What is it, Jerry?’”’ she cried. é 

“Tm going crazy!’ he muttered. 
crazy!” 

“What is it?’’ she repeated more insistently. 

“T saw a fish!’’ he announced in hollow tones. 

She laughed. 

“What of it? There are fish, you know.” 

“This one,” stated Marshall painstakingly, “was right 
there—in the air. He was forty or fifty feet long, and 
marked black and white like a zebra.”’ 

“Good heavens, Jerry!’ she cried with a slight accent of 
alarm. 

“Of course it was an illusion,” said Marshall; “‘I realize 
that; but why should I have it? It was as if the fog had 
thinned ever so slightly and I saw it through gauze. It 
was as real as though 3 

The Kittiwake’s whistle spoke. It was almost instantly 
answered by its echo dead ahead. 

“Damn!” cried X. Anaxagoras; and applied the reverse. 

But before the Kittiwake’s headway could be quite 
checked she glided forward into bright sunlight. The fog 
lay directly astern like a perpendicular wall. It is often that 
way in the Queen Charlotte Sound country. The yacht 
came to a dead stop. 

She was nose on to a small, rounded, treeless island of 
perhaps two or three acres. At various places on it had 
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All Three Were Staring Into the Dimness, Their Eyes Starting From Their Heads. 
“For the Love of Mike!’’ Muttered Anaxagoras 


been erected slim poles from which, in the gentle breeze 
that held the fog wall in place, fluttered many pennants of 
white cloth. Some of these were new and whole and clean; 
others were weather stained and torn; a few, in the last 
stages of disintegration, had become little more than 
ragged gray wisps. Beneath each of these poles crouched 
tiny huts built of poles and bark; houses in miniature, a 
good deal like dog kennels in size and shape. And right 
down the backbone of the island, extending nearly its 
whole length, had been erected, exactly as an advertising 
billboard is constructed, a flat affair of split boards; only, 
in place of being rectangular, it had been cut in the shape of 
a huge fish with a flat head like a whale. This had been 
painted white with black markings that attested free and 
untrammeled fancy rather than any strict adherence to 
scientifie accuracy. 

Betsy laughed. Marshall stared with open mouth. 

“There’s your fish!’’ she cried delightedly. 

Marshall passed his hand over his forehead. 

“T’m afraid I’m a little jumpy about myself,’ he con- 
fessed apologetically. “‘Foramoment I almost thought 
What is it, anyway?”’ 

“An island of the dead; an Indian burial ground. All 
those little huts are the graves.”’ 

The Kittiwake backed cautiously away until her stern 
was swallowed up in the fog bank. But X. Anaxagoras 
had no intention of getting back into that trouble. He 
turned her nose to the right and skirted the end of the 
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island. Once clear of its point, ip 
see into the bight of a wide wo 
It possessed a crescent of dazz 
beach. Behind the beach stooc 
what looked to be a di 
warehouses. f 
“The Indian villag? 
rapidly explained, “4, 
community houses; 
represents a whole fany 
its ramifications. Tha} 
they live. What vil 
Sid?” 
“T haven’t the fai; 
There’s nothing on 
hereabouts. But it’s ; ; 
age. We'll drop the 
wait till the fog lifts.’ 
They proceeded slovy 
the white beach. / 
As they drew neari. 
things came into} 
rounded rock standin|t 
out of water guardeit 
proach. On it crouch| | 
wooden figure painted 


ing intently out tosea. 
erect just back of the 
another wooden gue 
high, carved from a iy 
This was a woman, i 
tesque, with a great hy 
It, too, was all black, } 
thick carmine lips al 
circled eyes like a clo’ 
she, too, stared intentla 
thing beyond. Before ‘¢ 
warehouse ed 
carved grotesques, to| 
painted brilliantly a 
with blues and reds ¢ 
and whites, a series of :1 
atop the other; gigai 
strange crouched anin 
with toothed openi 
winged creatures, cereal 
circular sunbursts of o1st 
rays, more huge faces; 
of incongruous, unti 
nightmares, yet with 
tive Aztec feeling, ara 
harmony of design. 13 
there in a long 
dozens of them, | 
ishing. And they 
waiting with a 
earthly detachm 
out above mere f 
toward the sea. — 

There was no 
the place seem 
serted. Everywhere the strong rank nettle: 
northern country had grown high. They 
the knees of the woman god in front. — i 
thickly along the buildings. One unacque ated 
rapidity of their development might have ima 
place long abandoned, for anywhere else suc 
pletely obliterating growth could only have 
product of many years. 6S) 

The Kittiwake’s hook was dropped. All fou! 
the dinghy and rowed ashore. | 

The pure whiteness of the beach proved to be 
from the fact that it was composed not of sand bi 
shells broken fine; mute attestation of many yé 
cupancy by a people who fancied that bival\ 
beached the dinghy on this dazzling strand, an 
ashore. Noah, delighted as always by shore } 
appeared in the nettles. ee 

They followed, but gingerly, for the growth | 
high and stung cruelly. By dint of kicking 4! 
made a way, however, and soon stood on ale e. 
community houses. These extended in an mreg 
cent following the curve of the beach. - 
structure showed nothing remarkable. Th 
their broad roofs was covered with shakes; 
been boarded, and at some remote period had ee 
white. Across the front of each, however, and ¢ 
the whole space, had been traced in black hug! 
bird-beasts with wide and outspread wings. +4" 
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Jes and the feeling of absolute desertion, com- 
+}omplete ignorance as to the situation on the 
‘ufficient to throw about the scene an air of 
‘ty, as though the whole affair had been sum- 
ne magician of the fog, and might vanish with 


t) subdued spell of this they made their way 
br gh the nettles from one house to the next. 
er, 0 windows, and in each case the double doors 
by very modern-looking padlocks. Finally 
yf the row they came to the framework, in 
use not yet completed. It was composed of the 
ole trees of great size, peeled and hewn round. 
Jeaped in single unsupported spans for up- 
undred feet, and were each at least three or 
liameter. The uprights were solid columns of 
size. It was almost Egyptian in the dignity 
But looking more in detail Marshall had to 
it of the Greek. Each of the timbers had been 
ym along the direction of its length; and the 
, lowing each other with beautiful accuracy, 
2 effect of a fluted column. The idea flashed 
iall’s mind that this might indeed be the origin 
> and Corinthian columns; that they had 
_the first wooden pillars hewn out by the ax. 

‘e intriguing speculation was as to the means 
se tremendous timbers had been put in place. 
, scussed it. Betsy, tiring of technicalities of 
ssors, wandered away toward the other end of 

’ After a bit they heard her call. 
hie that’s unlocked,” she announced when they 
o¢ er. 
piied open the double doors and stepped inside. 
Ne no windows to admit light, but the shake 
e out to be far from weatherproof, and through 
al) chinks and crevices, and even by way of wide 
‘silight streamed in in long milky slanting bars 

At first its brilliance dazzled their eyes so that 

ithe interior became a darkness. Then, slowly, 
h end of the long building, as though actually 
zt from the empty void, detail by detail, two 
;/ peared. They were colossal in size, towering 
e gh roof side by side; and across the whole 


o| 1e building they held wide outspread wings of 
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black and white. In the murky dimness, behind the 
slanting bars of sunlight, they seemed to hover, poised and 
menacing, gods in waiting. 

The little group drew together, awed in spite of them- 
selves. The great fluted beams and columns, the size, the 
twilight, the slanting sun bars, the thick still silence and 
the waiting colossal wing-spread gods made of the place a 
temple. 

The effect would pass, as details demanded attention; 
but for the moment it was complete. 

Indeed, the effect was already passing. Their eyes, be- 
coming accustomed to the reduced light, were beginning 
to make out a low divanlike bench running quite around 
the room; and firestones in the center, and the dark fes- 
toons of soot hanging from the roof above, and a litter of 
objects here and there. Marshall was on the point of sug- 
gesting further investigation, when all were frozen to 
breathless immobility. From the direction of the menacing 
winged gods came a low and piercing wail. It began on a 
low key, as though under the breath, rose in volume and 
pitch almost to a shriek, and died slowly away again. Ab- 
solute silence fell. 

Betsy had clutched Marshall’s arm. All three were star- 
ing into the dimness, their eyes starting from their heads. 

“For the love of Mike!’’ muttered Anaxagoras. 

The voice of the gods spoke again, this time in quick 
high warning notes, as though forbidding profanation. It 
died to a deeper rumble. Marshall, in spite of his comman 
sense, felt the hair prickle on his head. Then a familiar 
note caught his ear. He burst into laughter. 

“The place isn’t quite deserted, after all!’’ he cried. 

In two strides, Betsy still clinging to his arm, he passed 
the band of sunlight that had lain between the gods and 
themselves. Immediately what lay beyond it became 
clearly visible. At the feet of one of the gods crouched 
Noah; at the feet of the other crouched a wild long lean 
native cat, jet black in color. They faced each other evilly 
across the interval, and in the leisurely and declamatory 
Homeric manner they were preparing combat. 

At the sudden appearance of what it took to be reén- 
forcements the strange cat whisked away. Noah stretched 
himself with an air of conscious virtue. 

“Anyway, it was impressive while it lasted,” observed 


_X. Anaxagoras. 
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They- turned to look about them. But at this moment 
they became aware of the sound of distant voices. 


II 


T FIRST the open sunlight dazzled their eyes. Then 
they saw at the point a concourse of canoes. They 
were lying motionless on the water, huddled uncertainly 
together, and their many occupants were evidently con- 
sulting over the presence of these strangers. Finally one 
canoe detached itself from the group and began slowly to 
approach the beach. 
“Rightful owners returned,’’ surmised X. Anaxagoras. 
“T imagine I’d better go down and explain ourselves.” 
The canoe met him at the shore. Marshall and Betsy, 
watching from above, saw that it was a large dugout 
painted black. Its stern had been gracefully prolonged 
above the water line into a sharp prong, and its bow rose 
and projected as a high beak ornamented with brightly 
painted carvings and terminated by wide-spreading deer’s 
antlers. A fat woman wielded the stern paddle, which was 
painted scarlet, and a heavy-set man occupied the bow. 
Between the two were miscellaneous things heaped in pro- 
miscuously; among which could be distinguished blankets, 
woven baskets, coal-oil cans, mats, kettles, one or two child- 
ren, two dogs, and a tame crow in a willow cage. The 
craft was halted about twenty feet out and a pourparler 
begun. It lasted for some time, but its purport was indis- 
tinguishable. Finally the canoe was beached and the man 
came ashore. He and the Healer of Souls squatted on their 
heels and resumed their talk. The woman and the childrea 
and the dogs remained stolidly where they were. Off the 
point the rest of the flotilla waited, still huddled together. 
At length the two men arose. The Indian reémbarked, 
turned the canoe prow and paddled back to his people. X. 
Anaxagoras after a brief interval joined the watchers. He 


” 


. was laughing to himself. 


“Tt seems we’ve butted in,’”’ he explained, “‘and have 
created considerable distrust and alarm. It took me some 


_ time to convince old Stick-in-the-Mud that we are harm- 


less. He thought we were undoubtedly government peo- 
ple, come to put a spoke in their wheels and perhaps 
arrest them.” 

**What’s the idea?’’ asked Marshall. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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King, leader of the Liberal Party and 
Premier of Canada, is the hardest man 
to meet I ever met. But, being met, he is 
one of the easiest to talk to—a simple, courteous, straight- 
forward gentleman and statesman, as we define those 
two terms in this Western Hemisphere. I make that dis- 
tinction because the Eastern Hemisphere connotation of 
those two terms is something quite different. Not neces- 
sarily better or worse, but different. And Mr. King, in 
those two respects, both as a gentleman and as leader of the 
Liberal Party, is characteristically, unmistakably Western 
World. But, beyond dispute, he is a hard man to see. 
Ever since the days of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a great and 
distinguished Liberal leader, it has been the ironclad tra- 
dition that the Liberal Premier shall not give interviews. 
What the Premier says he says in Parliament; those are 
his public announcements; and his cabinet ministers are 
responsible for their departments, including statements to 
the press. That is one big stone in the Chinese wall. Sec- 
ondly, the job of a Premier, to put it euphemistically, 
keeps a man reasonably occupied. 


ike Right Honorable W. L. Mackenzie 


At the Premier’s Lodge 


INGSMERE, where the Premier finally agreed to 

receive me, is no magnificent country estate, no mil- 
lionaire’s summer folly, but a veri- 
table lodge in the wilderness, prim- 
itive in the extreme—a half dozen 
rooms, wainscoted with unstained 
pine, a massive fireplace of native 
stone, rustic furniture, a narrow 
porch overlooking a terrace of 
thinned-out trees which siopes 
gently down to a shining strip of 
lake. A hundred yards off stands a 
guest house, an equally simple affair 
of three or four rooms, with garage 
and servants’ quarters beyond— 
the most pretentious structure of 
the lot. No splendid baronial trap- 
pings; no panoply of power; not 
even a single servant in sight. 
Nevertheless, as I stepped down 
from the car I experienced a severe 
twinge of stage fright. 

“The Premier’s an easy man to 
talk to,’”’ said Mr. Stewart, the 
minister of immigration, who ac- 
companied me. ‘‘He asked me for 
a memo on immigration and I told 
him he wouldn’t need any memo to 
talk with you.”” With which kindly 
flattery he led me to the cottage. 

Macgregor, the Premier’s secre- 
tary, met us at the steps. He wasa 
black Scot, as I knew he would be. 
He said, with a sly twinkle in his 
eye as he shook me cordially by 
the hand, “I’m so delighted that I 


Plowing With an Eight-Horse Gang Plow in a Virgin Canadian Prairie 


By ELIZABETH FRAZIER 


was able to arrange this interview for you with the 
Premier after all.” 

Mr. Stewart chuckled. The secretary laughed out at the 
expression on my face. 

“At this particular moment, Mr. Macgregor,” I replied, 
“T feel very friendly with all the world, and that includes 
you—but please don’t press me too far.”’ 

“A secretary’s-duties,’’ he began earnestly, though still 
with the twinkle in his eye, “‘often force him ——” 

He broke off, noting his chief’s approach from the rear, 
and I never got the rest of that apologia. 

It is not my intention to describe Mr. King. I inclose 
his picture. He looks just like it, only more so—especially 
when he laughs. Then his cool, alert blue eyes lighten and 
his lips curl upward, giving him a distinctly boyish air. 
My outstanding impression of Canada’s Liberal Premier 
was that, like Barrie’s Tommy, he could be relied on to 
find a w’y out of any problem confronting him, political 
or otherwise. I doubt if he would find it by sheer electric 
flashlights of genius such as the Irish sometimes display, 
zigzags of intuitive lightning playing through the brain; but 
rather by soberly, solidly thinking his proposition through 
from center to circumference and straight around the rim 
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to 860 degrees—more the scientif th 
political mind; though I suppose,vi 
long shrewd Scotch upper lip, him 
something of a politician too, | 

We had scarcely more than settled ourselves a 
chairs upon the narrow porch, and the Premi¢ h 
marked laughingly that he believed Mr. Macgig 
been overzealous for once—a jest perfectly undti 
all, and especially by the secretary diplomat \ 
ing through the doorway—when Mr. Stewart *o 
marked casually that the Premier seemed to h 

some recent improvements about the grounds vic 
like to explore, and slipped away, leaving us alo). 
vanished around the corner, Mr. King, sitting ai 

me, a compact, stocky figure, shifted slightly inti 
and glanced at me soberly as if to say: “All rig;. 
we are. I suppose we might as well begin to ope! 


A Laboratory to Canada 


HE Premier knew from my last note to Mrst 
which, clipped together with one of the latter’ | 

in his hand, that not details of immigration, norn 
nor methods, but rather broadly outlined poli 
even more, the direction and goal of those polies 
what I wished him to discuss. Canadian policies, | 
I did not expect him to talk of the problems of t) 
States. That he had th 
in advance the limits of his 
was evident, for he stig 
began by circumseribinja 
around the subjects he inn 
discuss. He would not pru 
stated explicitly, to speé| 
problems and policies e' 
the United States. 
It would not be beci 
-him to do so. Our natio; 
lems and policies were 1 
and it was not for him, nc 
outsider, however friendlyt 
hand on them. That Cane 
tained the most profount 
of friendship and cordial » 
toward the United Stat| 
statement of fundamental, 
importance of which coulc' 
be exaggerated. And that, 
held for immigration asi 
along other lines. 
“The United States hat 
the greatest assistance to | 
he continued. “In immig! 
the vastness of some ofits P 
it has been to us a kind ch 
tory—a laboratory whicti 
serve with the keenest inte) 
trends and reactions, wate! 
lines of development, and : 
sons from, I hope. — 
finished, ‘I shall not pre 
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- he had delimited his subject; he waited 


‘to speak. 
a a began, “that evety nation is anos 


So that if we could determine some 
damental needs, we would have a line, 
e kind of general policy in immigration she 
What do you regard as some of her out- 
essities?”’ 

Lw hout hesitation: 


to the land; we want settlers, farmers, agri- 
ers. We need to get the country settled up. 
ast resources. Land, of course. Our popu- 
0,000 or thereabouts is in small proportion to 
600,000 square miles. In the prairie provinces 
are some 120,000,000 acres of fertile land un- 
he plow. But it is not only in land that we 
jdous resources. There are .mines, forests, 
‘only practically untouched but also actually 
“unexplored. We don’t even know the extent 
ith. So we need immigration to develop our 
And we need a lot, but chiefly and primarily 
le upon the land. For with the influx of set- 
he building up of farming communities and 
r their needs, will come naturally the increased 
76 of our industrial and manufacturing life. 
{nt all that is bound up with and rests squarely 
Jur big primary need of settling up the land. 
4is Point One—we need settlers. And, I might 
3} undoubtedly have something to offer. Canada 
feile lands, millions of acres. For the right man 
x( lent proposition. That’s one advantage in our 
W till have plenty of good land, and available at 
That is no longer true in the United States.” 
“The settler period with us is past. We’re now 
nl atftal spiral. Long ago our pioneers swarmed 
‘dind took up about all of the available land. 
m cost money in America today.” 


The Settlers Canada Wants 


figfere we have aslight pull over you, for we still 
a sigenty of good fertile land, and cheap. You’re 
s lerepoch; we’re stillin the ‘middle of it, and will 
mn 'time to come. Our progress as a country, our 
alevelopment, depend at bottom on our success 
or thing—getting people on the land. The ex- 
‘vernment are heavy; we need revenues. Our 
ractically unexplored resources need develop- 
‘see how it all pivots around the big central 
y fretting the 
stled. So in 
2/ ere is no 

adamental 
a that of 
it}i. And to 
+ appreciate 
mee, I may 
a}. advance 
ll), announced 
w1 the press, 
a decided to 
minister to 
ais of immi- 
le; to give 
it, attention; 
ea depart- 
i If. Well” — 
a moment 
; ned up— 

dint One: 
i need of 
_ and immi- 
\ particular 
ai ly, settlers, 
4 workers, 
evelop the 
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we do, who are 
sympathetie with 
our form of gov- 
ernment, educa- 
tion, institutions 
and ideals.” 

“‘Such _as, 
example?’’ 

“Well,” he re- 
plied solemnly, 
but with a twin- 
kle deep in his 
eye, ‘‘we like the 
Scotch.” 

“The Scotch 
are a fine people,” 
I agreed soberly. 
“Though a shade 
too stubborn at 
times. I suppose 
you like home 
stock—Anglo- 
Saxons — settlers 
from the British 
Isles.”’ 

He nodded. 

“Undoubtedly. 
That’s natural. 
But also, aside 
from sentiment, 
experience has 
shown us that with 
them we get the 
best settler type. What we really want are nation builders.” 

“And after the British Isles?”’ 

“The United States.” 

“Would you call us Anglo-Saxon—now?”’ I demanded 
with a laugh. 

“Undoubtedly. The farmers who are coming over to us, 
anyway, and we’re getting quite a lot of them of late— 
quite a drift. We lost some Canadians to you last year. 
They went over for the high wages in your construction 
work. 

“Yes, we lost quite a number that way. Well, we can’t 
help that; we don’t want to; you can’t prevent a man 
going where his private self-interest leads; that’s human. 
But now the drift is setting back our way. We’re getting 
your farmers in return for the Canadians we lost to you. 
And that’’—he laughed—‘‘is the kind of reciprocity we 
Canadians like.” 

“Let them come!”’ I said. ‘If Canada has a better 
proposition to offer than we have I don’t see why they 
shouldn’t pull out. Mr. Stewart told me that not only 
your land was cheaper but also the present freight rates.”’ 


for 
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A Field of Manitoba Number One Wheat—it is Claimed to be the Best Wheat in the World 
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“On some commodities, I believe. But 
that long haul from the west is still a 
problem. If we could only get transpor- 
tation cost down ——”’ 

He broke off, shaking his head. 

“In the United States,’ I said, “we 
have an immigrant situation which has 
been growing up for years, until now it 
has assumed grave proportions. It’s our 
foreign-colony situation.” 

He nodded. 

“T came across it in Chicago in the 
year I spent at Hull House. That’s right 
in the midst of the foreign section. In 
fact, I wrote my thesis somewhat along 
those lines.”’ 

“Then you know how it is. The im- 
migrant peasants come over from Europe, 
settle down in close-knit colonies, isolated 
from American ways, and they cling 
blindly, obstinately to their Old World 
traditions, habits and ideals. For the 
most part they are either ignorant of, 
passively indifferent to or openly hostile 
toward our laws and our self-governing 
methods of settling disputes. And with 
the second generation, the children of 
these foreign-born isolationists, brought 
up in the city streets, we’re beginning to 
get all sorts of dangerous repercussions in 
the way of vice, crime and indifference 
to our established forms of government. 
Do you have that problem here?”’ 

‘Practically not at all. As I said, we’re still in the set- 
tler phase. Our problem is still chiefly agricultural. Con- 
sequently, we have not had to grapple with the congestion 
of big industrial centers. But in general, our experience— 
and in the past we’ve had some experience with colonies, 
groups of nationals who have come over, settled down on 
the land as units, intermarried among themselves and 
remained foreign—our experience, I repeat, is that such 
colonies are not desirable. Our particular need at this 
time is for the type of settlers who will not only develop 
the land, putting more and more ground under cultivation 
each year, but also develop the community; in a word, 
nation builders.” 


A Restrictive and Selective Process 


HAT amounts to restriction—exclusion of those you 
cannot use.” 

“Certainly. We believe in a restrictive and selective 
process, based on the type fitted to fill our needs. There’s 
no use putting people to the distress of pulling up stakes 
in their own land, tak- 
ing this long and ex- 
pensive voyage, when 
we cannot absorb them 
either with benefit to 
themselves or tous. To 
give an example: After 
the war we had a heavy 
unemployment prob- 
lem on our hands. Itis 
self-evident that at 
such a crisis, with our 
returning soldierswant- 
ing work, Canada could 
not throw her doors 
wide open to unre- 
stricted immigration. 
Her first duty was to 
provide employment 
for her own people, and 
after that she had to be 
able to provide for 
those she took in. So 
there was a period after 
the war when we were 
forced to restrict immi- 
gration to the number 
we could absorb. That 
emergency no longer 
exists, and the Orders 
in Council which were 
passed to control it 
have been rescinded. 
But we believe in ex- 
ercising discrimination, 
both with respect to 
attracting the right sort 
of settler to develop our 
lands and also in re- 
stricting the number of 
those whom we cannot 
absorb with profit.” 

(Continued on 
Page 36) 
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Sullen and Selfish Isolation 


NE need not be psychic to sense the waves of propa- 
6) ganda with which the air of America is charged and 
the effect that they are beginning to have on those who feel 
more deeply than they think and who have the courage 
of somebody else’s convictions and desires. 

All propaganda has certain common characteristics. It 
is keyed to the emotions, not the mind; to the mob, not 
the individual; to the general, not the particular. It is not 
concerned with an orderly presentation of facts or with 
logical conclusions based on an analysis of those facts. Its 
appeal is to passion or prejudice, to impractical idealism or 
false generosity. Its aim is to flatter or shame the object 
of it into helping the propagandist to attain his ends. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the propagandist has a 
selfish purpose. He may be seeking power, place or money; 
he may be thoroughly self-deceived as to his motives; but 
it is worth noting that propaganda asks the individual or 
the nation to do or to give something that is usually con- 
trary to the interests of the propagandized. Granting that 
there are many occasions when this is right and proper, it 
is important before we cheer for anybody to look him over 
calmly and critically and to make sure that. our cheers are 
for a sound idea and not for a cheer leader; for a good 
cause and not for a gyrating megaphone. 

During and since the war, the sources of national and 
international propaganda, the men who have told the 
crowd when to give the locomotive yell, the boola or the 
siss-boom-ah ! were the politicians in power and the writers. 
They are not to be criticized too harshly for their mistakes 
in times like these, but a comparison of their past with 
their present utterances may help us to decide whether 
they are inspired leaders and safe guides. 

Before we joined the Allies, President Wilson told Europe 
that we were “‘too proud to fight.’’ Recently he announced 
that our postwar attitude has been ‘‘deeply ignoble, cow- 
ardly and dishonorable.” The ex-President was equally 
sincere and equally wrong in both statements. And he was 
also wrong in assenting to a treaty that was a negation 
of the principles for which the war was fought and that 
bound the League of Nations to a body of death. 

Again, it sounded strange to hear Lloyd George, during 
his American tour, suggesting softer terms for Germany. 
It seems only yesterday that he was clamoring for the head 
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of the Kaiser and impossible billions of German marks. 
One time or the other, he was wrong. Perhaps both times 
he did not distinguish clearly between what was best for 
his political fortunes and what was best for Europe. 

Less important, but none the less significant, were Mr. 
Zangwill’s recent strictures on America before a New York 
audience. Unless we are mistaken, it was this same Mr. 
Zangwill who coined the fallacious phrase ‘‘the melting 
pot”’ and loudly celebrated its virtues. Yet many of the 
things he found least admirable in the American character 
are the scum of that melting pot. Much of the metal that 
goes into it does not fuse with the older American stock; 
some of it debases that stock. 

These are random and obvious instances of the falli- 
bility of our leaders; and the curious who will examine the 
utterances of the politicians and the inspired propaganda 
of the past ten years will find enough to make them at least 
doubt the inspiration and a good deal of what they are 
hearing and reading today about ‘‘our duty to Europe.”’ 
If we have a duty to Europe, it has an obligation to us. We 
hear nothing about that. - 

The fact is that the affairs of the world have been largely 
in the hands of politicians who had no idea where they were 
going except up into place and power for themselves. By 
a curious paradox, the most provincial, the narrowest men 
among them have proved to be the internationalists. And 
their propaganda has back-fired and burned them. 

For five years now the world has been run by panaceists, 
phrase makers, propagandists, socialists and holy rollers— 
by the laying on of hands—often violent hands. As a 
consequence, Europe has a bad liver, hardening of the 
arteries and high blood pressure. It needs to face facts, 
take a dose of castor oil and plenty of exercise. Above all, 
it must throw out the quacks who have nothing but 
sugar pills in their pharmacopeeia. 

The medicine that Europe needs is confidence, capital 
and credit, and the two latter grow out of the first. But it 
is impossible for there to be confidence between nations or 
individuals who hate one another; who try to take unfair 
advantage of one another; who go armed and lie in wait 
to get the drop on one another. There is not and there 
cannot be more confidence in Europe under these condi- 
tions than there is among Southern mountaineers with an 
old feud over a stray hog or a fence-line. And many of 
Europe’s quarrels are just about as important. 

America is not and never has been in sullen and selfish 
isolation. But she has shown amazing common sense, 
considering the highly emotional and misleading propa- 
ganda to which she has been exposed, in keeping out when 
she could not help Europe but would hurt herself. Even 
so, she has been in pretty often and pretty deep. 

It is our duty to help Europe, once she has recognized an 
obligation to help herself by cutting down expenses, armies 
and armaments, and by cutting out childish racial hates 
and territorial ambitions, largely fostered by politicians. 
Europe has been enslaved for generations by these things 
and the militarism that grows out of them. She is like a 
drunkard who begs his friend to save him and then goes to 
bed with a bottle under his pillow. While she is in that 
frame of mind, the efforts of the League of Nations will be 
about as efficacious as those of a nice old maiden aunt who 
holds up admonitory hands and exclaims ‘‘Be nice!”’ Nor 
is there any reason whatever to suppose that America, 
working in or out of the League, could accomplish more. 
There has been no promise that Europe would change her 
habits; but America has been asked to change hers and 
to disorganize her life for an unwilling patient. 

The conditions precedent to participation by America 
in a European conference should be: 

A Germany that does not seek to evade her just obliga- 
tions and is willing to make reparation to the last gold 
mark of her ability. 

A France that is willing to concede something for the 
peace of Europe, even though that may entail giving up 
part of that to which she believes she is clearly entitled; 
that understands there must be codperation by all the pow- 
ers and not domination by one power on the Continent. 

An England that understands the French point of view 
and is not too impatient with it; that recognizes that if 
trade is to follow the flag, justice must precede trade; that 


will assent to the proposition that if no Continental power 
is to dominate Europe, the island one is not to, either. 


An Itaty that will not endanger the peace i - 
going around with a Tee on its shoulder, ‘ ni 


they reject the even more obvious propelled 

the powers agree to them in principle and ; 
American participation must be barren of any Es] 
cept bad ones for America. They pour out nel 
and protestations, but they put forth NO praiics 
They call on America to join the World Cot « 
League, but Court and League are simply 1p ] 
wearing their spats, top hats and morning coat: ay ‘ z 


and feel. The change in Europe must come { 
it cannot be imposed from without. a 
At Versailles we held an even stronger h 
hold now. Our participation in the war had jp» 
tide to victory; the other peoples and the ar. 
world desired peace as ardently as we did; we 
and we loaned huge sums to Europe. But we gine 
because in spite of all their protestations the pili 
Europe wanted and many still want to play thold 
The essential difference between the rather , 
tical anti-Leaguer and the rather emotional, 
pro-Leaguer is that the former wants to see n 
Chinaman’s chance of accomplishing somethi 
before we mix in its affairs. He wants some pro; 
plan, some concrete promise of codperation, 
more than a rush of sentiment to the head be. 
taking the thankless task of peacemaker. The 1) 
Mr. Hughes’ proposal for a conference of the dy 
dicates that some of our shamed godsakers w | 
keep right on being ashamed of America fora wle 
It has probably never occurred to them that a Th 
contingent of Americans have the effrontery to Ta 
of them. | 
Our pro-Leaguers, our theorists and our a 
will find all this grossly materialistic—a cause for »s 
ders of shame. The fact is we have about all th: 
lookers that the real workers of the wo 
their backs. Their stuff has not worked 
it has been tried out. We need more peop 
world go around, and fewer who try to stan 
Above all, we need among nations that | 
practical spirit that we find every day 
world—the spirit that even in striving be 
interests leads to concession, compromis e 
If, however, the nations of Europe canr 
in that spirit and so make possible the ¢ 
America, there is a not too remote possibil 
Britain and America, both jilted and force 
and selfish isolation,’’ may get together on t 
stabilize and do business with such natio 
a diet of prunes, politicians and propagi 
Great Britain and the United States wo 
little housecleaning before they could be 
together. 
British lecturers as a class have done Ii 
themselves and their country to us. We h 
but no nation could possibly survive in the’ 
gle for existence with so many and such dan 
these well-paid critics discover in us. Ame 
a class no doubt make the British slightly 1 
our travelers abroad should realize that no! 
wits and muddlers could possibly have 
Empire. .. Y 
Though they speak the same tongue and havi 
common, the British and Americans are in: 
alien peoples. To achieve even that unofficl 
tween the two nations for which so many 
of the Atlantic hope, there must be a recog! 
facts and greater toleration by each for th 
of view. Manners, methods, customs 
for England may conceivably be good for 4 
we must grant as much to the old countr 
have propaganda, let us limit that be 
speaking nations to a propaganda of Pe 
codperation. Living these things is the : 
of propaganda for the League of Natio neg 
League of Nations. 
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‘a great deal of discussion. 
, Jonstitution is a development of our history — 
uous and continuing development. It grows 
; tior s growth and responds to its needs; it is 
snieal straitjacket cramping the brain and im- 
» energies of a people. 
ycican Constitution is not the foe and jailer of 
xperiment, but, instead, the friend and guide 
ind conduct. 
our fundamental law is altogether earthly. So 
‘side sentimental appeals to our emotions that 


t yet heard of any man-made thing that was 
‘t our fundamental law is better than any other 
and 


d improve it, and each of us is sure that his or 
.i/ae one thing needful. If all of us were to get to 


Ay 


monopoly of candor or a corner on patriotism—nor yet on 
wisdom. After all, we probably are after the same thing— 
the best possible government for the whole people. We 
differ only as to the means of accomplishing that common 
purpose. 

Asa defender of the Constitution, I donot want acrimony 
for an ally. 

In this open-minded attitude and friendly feeling let us 
talk over together the movement now under way to amend 
our Constitution again—this time by destroying the power 
of our national Supreme Court to nullify unconstitutional 
legislation. 

In the first place, it is nothing new; it has been tried 
many times in the past. Indeed, during our history, no 
less than eighteen bills, resolutions and proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution have been offered and urged to 
destroy or limit the power of the Supreme Court to invali- 
date congressional or state legislation—and the justices 
were branded as “‘an oligarchy” who had “‘usurped”’ that 


antagonism to national powers asserted by the Supreme 
Court; but everybody now agrees that what the court 


: Constitution with our notions, might we not _then did was wise, necessary and right. 


e patch and otherwise mangle it until there 
e thing left? 

ifnyone thinks the Constitution ought to be 
i, all means let him try to bring the public to his 
brhim no ill will on that account. I assume that 
ee as I believe myself to be. Nobody has a 


All these agitations against the judiciary in bygone days 
died out, because the sober second thought of the people 
approved, in the end, the very decisions which the people 
in their first irritation had condemned. 

But the present crusade is stronger than similar efforts 
heretofore. The depth and power of it are indicated by the 


AND BARLYHOO 
SOOIETIES 
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extent to which it is 
being discussed, the 
calm and serious 
manner of these dis- 
cussions, and the measured deliberation of the leaders of 
the movement. 

When a favorite subject of debating teams in our high 
schools and colleges is that of judicial review of legislation; 
when that subject is constantly discussed, and with signal 
ability, in labor organizations; when our numberless eco- 
nomic leagues, civil forums and other similar bodies of in- 
quiring citizens listen with increasing interest to lectures 
and papers on that topic; when many other like mani- 
festations of public concern are taking place in every com- 
munity, only deaf and dumb minds can be unaware of the 
situation. 

I get a large number of letters from all parts of the 
country and from all kinds of people; and many of these 
letters speak of this very thing. The letterheads of one or 
two from high-school students bore these printed words: 
“Resolved: that the Supreme Court should not declare 
Acts of Congress unconstitutional.” = 

It is idle to denounce this developing public opinion; 
denunciation seldom does any permanent good. The only 
thing to do is to reason the matter out in plain and simple 
terms so that everybody can understand the question— 
and, above everything else, to be fair about it. : 

Criticism of any mundane thing is all right—perfectly 
natural, in fact wholesome—and courts are not exempt 
from that normal functioning of the alert and healthy 
human intellect. That is the way Abraham Lincoln looked 
at it. One of the ablest and most learned—yes, and most 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Get Mad 


OU feel that they haven’t been using 
you right ? 


Don’t get bitter; get mad and fight. 
Don’t sit glum in wounded virtue; 
Nursing a grouch will only hurt you. 

Don’t get bitter, 

Don’t be a quitter, 

Get mad! 


Someone says that you don’t belong? 
Tilt your chin and prove him wrong! 
He hints that you don’t amount to much? 
Show him up for thinking such! 
He jeers that you'll never climb any higher 2 
Take off your coat and make him a liar! 

Don’t get bitter. 

Be a hitter; 

Get mad! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Helpful Holiday Hints 


LWAYS keep in mind the Christmas 
spirit. It means givingsomething you 
don’t want, to someone you don’t like, who 
won’t want it. First, scratch your con- 
science off your list. Any useless article 
makes a suitable gift, provided it’s ex- 
pensive. 

Be careful not to return last year’s pres- 
ents to the original senders. Always erase 
price mark, treble and slightly rub out. 
Send the most costly gift to the one who 
will do the same by you—unless it happens to be father. 
Delete the washwoman, postman, janitor, poor relations 
and shut-ins. One must draw the line somewhere. Re- 
member it is more blessed to give than to receive, so make 
dad give up all you can, so you can give. Cut out all cats 
who forgot you last year. 

MotHErR—A twin-six would hang well on her Christmas 
tree. You can’t get by with a box of chocolates and a pair 
of purple slippers now, father. 

Second choice: A pom. 

GRANDMA—Give her something practical. She’s suffer- 
ing for a new permanent wave. A fifty-dollar check will 
cover it, plus a few auburn hair nets. 

Second choice: A ukulele. 

AUNTIE— Remember auntie had to borrow her mother’s 
pair of silk stockings for special occasions when she was a 
young girl. How about a dozen pairs, silk, assorted 
colors? 

She’ll accept this gift, if you buy a holly box extra to 
make it look real Christmasy. 

Bosppy—Recollect how mad you were when you were a 
little boy and got that Bible for Christmas, dad? You 
wouldn’t treat your son that way. He’s written Santa for 
ball-bearing roller skates, 
an air rifle, a bicycle and a 
radio. Modest. So get ae 
busy. S Pu ilist 
SisteR—There’s no $75 ,000 e 
pleasing sister. Put a 
phonograph in her stocking. 
Never mind the thousand 
dollars you’ve squandered 
on her piano lessons; the 
poor girl likes music. Let 
her have some. 

Second choice: Platinum 
shoulder pin, set with sap- 
phires. 

BaBy—Hang up the 
baby’s stocking. Tie a big 
bow of red ribbon on his 
nursing bottle and put 
that in it. None of the 
other useless dewdabs he’!l 
get can touch it. Might 
start him a savings-bank 
account with whatever you 
have left, if any. 

SWEETHEART — Young 
man, you’d better say it 
with flowers. 

Now don’t insult a nice 
girl with a simple box of 
violets. Cut pie out of your 
lunch for one hundred and 
eighty-three weeks and do DRAWN BY F. S. STROTHMANN 
the job up brown with a 
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HER CHRISTMAS LIST 


blob of orchids, tied with frazzy Nile-green chiffon. Then 
the poor girl won’t be ashamed to add your flowers to 
her other gifts. 

FATHER—Always leave father’s present till last. He’s a 
good sport and will pretend a thirty-nine-cent necktie is 
just what he wanted. 

He would rejoice to get nothing, especially as it all comes 
out of his pocket anyway. 

Caution: In sending out left-over Christmas presents 
be sure to clean them up so they can be exchanged at the 
department stores. 

Remember, whatever you give, everyone will be dis- 
satisfied. 

It’s the Christmas spirit! —Jsabel Woodman Waitt. 
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fg place was black as midnight in a erp 
I sat close-lipped 
With dire foreboding and with fearful dreq 
And on my head, 
As I sat praying, > 
I felt my black hairs graying. { 
Then, in the dark, I saw a figure 
And I was numb. te 
A fearsome figure, horrible as 
I held my breath. : 
A stiff and awkward phanton 
tainted. 5 
And as I fainted, 
Someone spoke out, as from t 
“You're pretty, girlie, but y 
well!” —Gel, 
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| In this dainty masquerade 
See the Campbell’s youth and maid! 


Partners both in health and mirth 
Proving what good food is worth! 


—but they never tasted it 
| as good as Campbell’s 


For our grandmothers could not search the whole world 

over to get the very finest ingredients, as Campbell's do. They 

could not give a life-time to soup-making, as Campbell’s chefs do. 

Fifteen delicious vegetables—substantial cereals—beef broth 

with its appetizing vigor! Thirty-two different ingredients in 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup—a real meal! Ee 
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S I APPROACHED my brother’s house after the 
A eventful night spent at David Cooper’s, the front 
wore an unusually blind aspect. 

Although the clock on the Congregational church now 
showed nearly ten, there was no smoke rising from the 
chimney, the doors of the hay barn where Bobby kept his 
car were still closed, and all about the place lay that inde- 
finable air of desertion which the least sensitive building 
takes on when the inhabitants are absent or—dead! 

At that last thought a chill possessed me. What had 
happened to Bobby last night? There had been two shots. 
One had struck Easy, but the other I was aware, 
dimly, that I had uttered a strangled cry 
of some sort on finding David lying by the 
gate, and surely Bobby, if he had been 
listening, would have run to my aid had 
he been able. 

I paid off Eli and dismissed him. Then 
I went around to the side door and stood 
hesitant. Should I give warning before I 
entered? I stepped back and looked at 
the windows above. All were blank. 
I forgot about retrieving my bag 
and let myself in at once, fum- 
bling the key with feverish fingers. 

Inside, the house was still as a 
tomb. I closed the door, shutting 
myself into the silence. 

The kitchen was empty now of 
its illicit hoard, but signs of its 
recent presence lay about. Bits of 
straw and splinters of wood and 
three soiled glasses on the sink 
bore evidence that the stock had 
not gone away unsampled. I 
turned from them in disgust and 
opened the door leading to the 
back stairs. More silence! 

Plucking up courage at last, I 
called, “‘Bobby! Where are you, 
Bobby?” 

For a breathless moment there 
was no response, and then I 
heard him set both feet to the 
floor with a dull thud. 


“Hey!” he growled. “Is that 
you, Nancy?” 
“Yes!” I called. ‘Are you all 


right?’’ 

“Sure, I’m all right!” he re- 
turned. “‘What time is it, any- 
how?” 

“It’s going on for ten o’clock,”’ 
Ireplied. “Hurry down, and I’ll 
get you some coffee.” 

He replied inarticulately, but 
my relief was so great that for 
the moment nothing else mattered. Then I remembered 
my bag. While he was dressing was my opportunity for 
fetching it. I did so, and by the time he came down it was 
standing conspicuously on the dresser. 

The boy had a tousled, unhealthy look, and he greeted 
me with reserve. 

“Hello, sis!’’ said he. 
soon?”’ 

“Because there was no need for my having gone,” I 
snapped at him. ‘Aunt Ellen is as well as you are—and a 
darned sight better, judging from your appearance this 
morning.” 

“You said it!’”’ he agreed mournfully, sinking into his 
seat at the table. “I feel like the devil. Only coffee, 
thanks!” 

“Bobby Steerforth, you have been drinking!’’ I went 
on. ‘And I’d like to know who wrecked my kitchen this 
way.” 

““Oh, some of the boys were in.’”’ He yawned with a 
casual glance at the evidence. “I’d have cleaned up, only 
I didn’t expect you back so soon.” 

“You're telling!’”’ I replied. ‘‘And as for that telephone 
call— Bobby, you certainly let me in for a fool’s errand and 
I don’t thank you for it!” 

He grinned and caught me by the skirt. 

“Hey, sis!”’ said he. ‘Sit down and let me wait on 
myself. I’m sorry there was a mistake, but I only told you 
what the operator told me—that the old girl was sick. 
That’s not my fault, is it?”’ 

I could not endure to stay in the room with him another 
moment, and left him to his coffee, his aching head in one 
pallid hand, the other shakily occupied with the spoon, 
When I reached the vast cavern of my own room I threw 
my hat and satchel on the bed, and then fell on my knees 
beside it, burying my face against the quilted spread, and 
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y NINA WILCOX PUT. 


CHARLES 5 


Bobby Stood Gaping at it Like a Loon, 
‘‘What’s the Matter?”’ 


prayed. ‘‘O Lord!’’ I whispered. ‘‘Save him, help me to 
save him—help him to save himself. And clear up this mess 
for us soon—soon!”’ 

A sudden calm now came upon our house. Just as Easy 
predicted, there was no further sign of the bootleggers. 
Bobby was about more than usual, and he even took a turn 
at helping in my garden or puttered at some minor interior 
repairs. His car was now at my service. In a way, the 
three weeks following that exciting episode were happy 
enough, except for the fact that my brother was drinking— 
not enough to get drunk, but more and more openly, 
despite my expostulations. 

The gang had apparently left him a case, but where he 
had it hidden was beyond me, although I searched the 
house from cellar to attic. 

The explanation of that mystery, I finally decided, 
would also explain the greater one—the entrance to the 
cache. Gradually I came to make no complaint when he 
had been drinking, merely keeping a careful watch. But 
Bobby was too cunning for me, and never once did I suc- 
ceed in catching him with his store. 

So the weeks wore on, with nothing in particular to 
mark the time. Then one afternoon the storm signal came 
without warning. 

I was on my way home from the twins’ house when sud- 
denly Easy materialized beside me, falling into step and 
saying the most astonishing things in the most perfect 
casual manner, walking in a leisurely way, and smiling as 
he spoke. Anyone watching him might have supposed he 
was discussing the Number One Hose Company dance of 
the night before or inviting me to go to the pictures. 

“T had a bit of interesting news this afternoon, Nancy,” 
said he. ‘It was from headquarters in Boston. Yes. 
Now don’t look startled, but get it straight. Are you set?”’ 

“Yes!” I gasped. 


“Bobby!’’ I Cried. 
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‘land it here?” 
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likely enough t« 
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his plan, ‘‘won’t Bobby know, and warn tha 
“Bobby already knows they are on 


course,” he replied. ‘‘Hasn’t he said anyt 
anything unusual?” | 
“Why, no!” said I. ‘As a matter of fac 


ised to drive the aunts and myself over 
festival at Roxbury. Everybody in towr 
much so that Morris won’t even show 
evening.” 

“T’d forgotten all about the pageant,” saic 
sorry to disappoint the old ladies, but I ¢ 
have to give up their party. As for you, Na 
make the kid stay home, and don’t let him 
you or he will wreck the whole performance 
keep him until I get there and after tha 
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“David, must you arrest him with 1 
pleaded, tears starting to my eyes. “Can 
go, somehow?” 

“That’s what I’m trying for,” replied E 
with you all the time tonight, and conse 
ing evident in connection with the gang, W 
to let him go or get him off light. Then I'm 
the whey out of him and set him to work 
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I nodded dumbly. 

““One more thing, Nancy,” he continued. 
sure there are no lights in the house ona 
living hall of yours. I will come to the f T 
I won’t be later than nine o’clock.” 

When I left Easy at the post office it w 
o’clock. Four hours to go! How on earth 
this time? How keep my restless brothel 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The New Five 


One ride in this New V-63 Five Passenger 
Coupe will reveal to you with what 


-good reason Cadillac invites you to expect 


great things. 


Cadillac’s notable achievement, the har- 
monized and balanced V-Type 90° eight- 
cylinder engine, endows this Coupe with 
a smoothness and quietness of operation 
peculiar to the New V-63. 


Power and speed are remarkable, as 
are docility and ease of control—while 
safety is greatly augmented by Cadillac 
Four Wheel Brakes. 


Passenger Coupe 


The New Five Passenger Coupe is not 
only more efficient mechanically, it is also 
exceptionally roomy and is distinguished 
by its companionable seating arrangement. 


Its beautiful Cadillac-Fisher Body, ap- 
pointed with the fine taste of an exquisite 
drawing-room, is hardly equalled by the 
most expensive custom-built creations. 


Seated in this car, enjoying the new de- 
lights which Cadillac has brought to motor- 
ing, you will agree, we believe, that the 
New V-63 fulfills your greatest expectations. 
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Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

Of course there was that time-worn feminine ruse, a bad 
headache. I sprang it on the aunts as soon as I got into 
the house, arranging for Mary Henderson to take them in 
her motor, after which I went listlessly to the back door 
and stood staring out toward the ocean, racking my empty 
brain for a plausible scheme and watching my brother, 
who had been fishing all afternoon, approach slowly 
through the orchard. 

Behind him the sky was filled with tumbling clouds in 
a purple bank which promised rain. The wind had died 
down and the air was sultry. There would be a thunder- 
storm before morning. Bobby, as he came within hailing 
distance, looked tired and hot, but he had a fine string of 
blackfish to show, and held them up for me to admire with 
all the naiveté of a boy. My heart melted at the sight. 
What an infant he was, after all! Surely it was not too late 
to make a man of him! And yet now I must lie to him, 
trick him, in order to accomplish that end! 

“Pretty poor, eh, sis?”’ said he gleefully. “I was down 
on the Point with some fellers all afternoon ’n’ I caught 
the biggest string.” 

“Dandy!” I agreed. : 

‘Are you all set to leave for Roxbury?” he said next. 
“How would you like it if I run you and the old girls over 
in time for supper, leave you there, and then come back 
for you at about 10:30?” 

“Why, Bobby, I thought you were planning to go along!”’ 
I reminded him. 

“T can’t!” said he. “‘I—I’ve got to see a feller here 
tonight. But I’ll take you over just the same.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter a bit that you can’t go, dear,” 
said I, trying to be casual, ‘because I’ve a splitting sick 
headache, and Mary Henderson has promised to take the 
aunts with her, so we needn’t either of us bother about the 
old pageant any more.” 

His jaw dropped and he flung the fish on the floor of the 
back porch with an angry gesture. 

““Confound it all, Nancy!’’ he exclaimed. 
you were going!”’ 

“But I’m not fit,” said I. ‘And unless you really mind, 
I wish you would stay home with me. There is going to 
be a bad storm, and I am so miserable I don’t want to be 
left alone.”’ 


“You said 


“Oh, all right!’’ he agreed ungraciously. 

“Tt’s mean of you to be so nasty about something I 
can’t help!” said I pathetically. 

He was contrite enough then and helped me get the 
supper, which I scarcely touched. Twice during the meal 
he attempted to telephone, and each time I followed him, 
making it impossible. Then he slapped his pockets in that 
characteristic way of his, pretending that his cigarettes 
were all out and that he would be obliged to go over to 
Tony’s for more, and was frantic when I produced a carton 
of his own particular brand. I got him to help me wash 
the dishes, but he was so nervous that he broke two in the 
process. When the kitchen was tidied I followed him into 
the living hall and made him light the lamp there. Then 
I extinguished all the others. 

“Why don’t you go up to bed, sis?” Bobby asked as I 
settled in a big chair with a book. “You look all in.” 

The wind had risen and was whispering mournfully 
around the house. I glanced at my wrist watch. A quarter 
to eight! Easy’s men must be out there by now—were 
perhaps taking their places at the very moment. I looked 
at the idol where it gleamed silently in its corner, and 
shivered. ThenIturnedtomy brother. The boy’s face was 
very white and haggard, and his eyes had great blue circles 
under them. He came and leaned on the arm of my chair. 

“Nancy!” he exploded. ‘‘ Why under God’s heaven do 
you sit up when you feel so bad? Why don’t you go to 
bed?” 

“But I don’t feel so badly now,” said I evenly. “Not 
since supper. Sit down, Bobby. You make me nervous, 
pacing about like a wildcat!” 

“You ought to go upstairs!”’ he insisted. ‘‘Why don’t 
you go?” 

‘Because I don’t want to!’ I replied. 

“Oh, have it your own way!” he fumed, flinging himself 
into a chair and grabbing up the sporting sheet of the news- 
paper. To all appearances he became absorbed in it at 


once, but to my wisdom it was apparent that he had 
deliberately chosen a seat that would enable him to observe 
the idol’s face. I picked up my book, and I, too, made a 
pretense of reading, although my eyes stole continually to 
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were the Federal officers doing? Half past ht 
men were lying flat along the edge of the elj al 
There were armed men at the mouth of t ¢; 
dark. It was unbearably quiet and normal th 

At a quarter to nine Bobby could endur e 
longer and threw down his paper with an 0 

“T can’t stand the house!” he cried. “I 
out, I tell you!” 

Now I was in for it. I closed the book— 1 
what it was—with a snap, and got to my f 

“Robert Steerforth,” said I indignantly, y 
no such thing! What’s the matter with you tat 
spend a quiet evening at home once in a h 
behave yourself and stay right where you a 

It was a frontal attack such as women, y 
mothers or sisters, have used on their menf¢.. 
immemorial. And since Adam it has work 
earthly right to work, and almost any male h 
for resenting and disregarding it on the sim 
no other, that a woman can’t make a man |g 
home. But she can make him stay there. Bo y 
collapsed into his chair. 

“Oh, hell!’”’ said he. “You make me sick, | 
going out—a little later! I do as I choose, se: 

“Of course, dear!’’ said I soothingly. “Tj 
it would be rather nice if we could have ajo 
gether. It’s been a long time since we hayh 
you know—a real talk.” 

“Well, we’ll have it a week from some ‘Te 
exclaimed, getting up again and tightening 
guess [’l] just run over to Morris’ and have ao 
right back.” ' 

“The Bowditch place is closed,” I told hin 
went over to Roxbury.” 

“Then I’ll make it Tony’s,”’ said he. “I we} 

This almost brought me to the end of n 
It was a reasonable suggestion—so reasonab| 
not know how to oppose it, nor could I very yl 
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BChristmas, all the holiday season, calls for 
“your best in foods. Serve this orange cake. 
| The recipe is from Mrs. Joseph Kerr who 
“has charge of the Woman’s Exchange in 
| Bay City, Michigan. 


Not only will you find it one of your 
“greatest treats, it is so rich, so light, so 
fine of texture, but through it you will 
‘find a new delight in cooking. 


Milk. Like eee of other good mene 
she has found that this milk does give 
“greater richness, finer flavor to foods. 


_ Perhaps you wonder how that can be. As 
_ you know, there are certain sections of this 
country that are famous for their dairy 
products, places where ideal pastures 
abound and the men are expert dairymen. 
And certain kinds of cows, you know, 
give richer milk than others. 
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The finest cow's milk in the land made double rich, Libby’s Milk has become the 
Try it in the recipe below or in some of 
your own favorites; see for yourself what greater richness, what finer flavor it gives 
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Libby’s Milk comes only from selected 
herds in these favored dairy sections. To 
start with, it is exceptionally rich. But, at 
our nearby condenseries, we evaporate 
more than half the water from it. 


7% teaspoons of butter fat in every can 


Adding nothing to it, taking away none of 
its food values, we seal it in air- tight cans 
and sterilize it. As you buy it at your 
grocer’s, Libby’s Milk is just the finest, 
purest cow’s milk in the land made double 
rich. So rich that there are 714 teaspoons 
of pure butter fat in every 16 ounce can! 


Milk so rich must give greater richness, 
finer flavor to foods. Thousands use 
Libby’s Milk in coffee in place of cream 
—and it costs only a third as much as 
cream. Try Libby’s Milk tonight. You, 
too, will want it regularly. 

Write for recipe folders; sent free. 


Libby, MNeill « Libby 


512 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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in every 16 ounce can 


ra holiday treat, serve this finer 
Orange Cake of Mrs.Kerr’s 


ORANGE CAKE 
Recipe from Mrs. Joseph Kerr, Bay City, Mich. 


1g cup butter 
lg cup sugar 
olks of 2 eggs 


134 cups flour 
21% level teaspoons 
baking powder 
$ cup sugar Whites of two eggs 
4 cup Libby’s 1 tsp. orange extract 
Milk 1 tsp. grated orange 
14 cup water rind 


Cream together butter and first quantity of 
sugar. Mix beaten egg yolks with second 
quantity of sugar. Beat these two mixtures 
together well. Add alternately milk diluted 
with water and flour sifted with baking pow- 
der. Then add egg whites beaten dry and fla- 
voring. Bake 20 minutes in a moderate oven 


Orange Filling 


Scald 1 cup orange juice, juice of 14 lemon 
and 4 cup sugar. Into it stir 214 teaspoons 
cornstarch mixed with 14 cup sugar. Stir 
over hot water until it thickens. Add 1 table- 
spoon Libby’s Milk, few grains salt, and 
whites of 2 eggs beaten till dry. Beat well 
and spread when nearly cool. Sift powdered 
sugar over top 
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Perhaps you, too, have some recipe calling for the use of Libby's Milk that 
you are particularly proud of. If so, won't you let us try it? Send it to Do- 
mestic Science Department, Libby, MENeill’« Libby, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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been red if it hadn’t been copper—copper 
but for the gold—stopped him with a light 
hand on his sleeve. 

“T don’t know you, do I?” she asked 
pleasantly. 

Francis Jammes thought it was probable 
she didn’t; and, sharply regretting the in- 
terruption of his proposed retreat, he re- 
peated his name awkwardly. 

““Mr. Jammes? No, don’t tell me!”’ she 
raised an appealing palm. “Of course I 
know. I ought to.” 

“But you don’t,” he insisted. 

“‘Jammes—Jammes,”’ she said experi- 
mentally. ‘‘Oh, yes, I wrote you to come 
over and tell us that the sets for The Cherry- 


Colored Ribbon were rotten. I’m so glad 
you got here,’’ she went on impetuously, 
obviously, with him, sincere. ‘‘And Mr. 


Vane will be delighted. He’s upstairs and 
doesn’t want to see anyone now; but I’ll 
tell him you arrived. Perhaps he will come 
down to lunch.” 

““Where are th—the sets?’”’ Jammes de- 
manded, looking around. ‘‘Can I examine 
them now?” 

“Good heavens, no!’’ Shelaughed. “‘We 
don’t make pictures in our house. All that 
is at the studio in the city.”” She was, he 
concluded, Mrs. Vane. ‘‘ You’ll make your- 
self as happy as possible, won’t you?” she 
entreated him. ‘‘There is Scotch, and if 
you’d rather have rye tell a servant; and 
cocktails are as easy to get as currants ona 
currant bush.” 

Again her light hand rested for a moment 
on his sleeve, and, smiling, she turned 
away. 

Jammes saw a man with a sweep of hair 
and a very familiar profile attentive only to 
a small blond woman; he saw an English 
girl, with an almost clumsy loveliness; 
there was a boy with a pallid, handsome 
face and nervous, impatient hands; women 
no longer young or slim, but with the satis- 
fied air of past triumph and beauty; men 
with haggard, sensitive features and studied, 
effective gestures, their deep voices delib- 
erately musical; men with effeminate wrists 
and pointed, inquisitive faces; other boys, 
precocious, palpably talented and hard 
with self-assurance. 

The voices, the confusion, grew louder; 
no one, it seemed, listened to anything that 
was being said. Francis Jammes heard four 
distinct humorous stories being related at 
the same time without attracting the least 
notice. He counted five servants, Japa- 
nese, busied with the bottles and glasses 
and ice. There was Scotch whisky on a 
stand beside him, and, mechanically, he 
poured out a drink. Jammes carried it down 
the terrace steps to the lawn. There he dis- 
covered a pier, with bathhouses, project- 
ing into the Sound, and what seemed to be 
a large houseboat hauled up and anchored 
into the bank. It was painted white, with 
green blinds and a railed space over the 
cabins with awnings and tubs of geraniums. 
A wire-haired fox terrier, approaching si- 
lently from the rear, almost succeeded in 
biting his leg. Francis Jammes wished he 
could swim, across the Sound, away, to the 
other shore. 


Instead, Mrs. Vane, who found him 
standing alone, drove him with the sheer 
force of her vitality up to the house and 
lunch. The dining room was large, but a 
throng completely surrounded the long 
narrow table. It was oak, with great carved 
bulbs for legs, and was entirely laden with 
elaborate and extravagant dishes. There 
were game pies like crisp brown high hats, 
with figures in crust at the tops, trans- 
lucent moulds of jellied chicken, cold roasted 
turkeys lying in dignified solemnity on their 
backs, sliced meats, deep silver bowls of 
salads—rosy squares of lobster in the green 
of tender leaves stirred with smooth yellow 
sauce. 

A filled plate was put in his hands; he 
set his glass on the oak stool—always oak— 
beside him, and was divided between lunch 
and the conversation, the people around 
him. Before he had hardly tried what his 
plate held, sweets were brought in—spun 
sugar and mocha creams and raspberry 
ices. A part of this he accepted and ate 
without sense of taste, conscious only of the 
frigidness of his tongue. 

The conversation was all, practically, 
about the stage, and everyone, he gathered, 
was appearing in a play that was—or was 
certain to become—the theatrical sensation 
of the year. He had had no idea that so 
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many dramatic productions made up the 
very highest crown of success. There was 
no one, no one at all, he told himself, whom 
he knew or had ever before, in person, seen; 
and, with this pronouncement, his gaze fell 
on a familiar back. The man, turned from 
him, was bending over a slender, restless 
girl—she was no more—with the bluest 
eyes Jammes had ever encountered and 
very short, rebellious yellow hair. Who was 
it, Jammes wondered. The man rose, put- 
ting down an ice, and Jammes realized that 
it was Fisher Morrow. 

For an obscure reason Jammes didn’t 
want to be seen there by him, and he 
abruptly left the room. What had become 
of the silver service? Probably Morrow, 
following his advice, had put it back in the 
safe where it belonged. A beautiful set, 
few were so complete—the lid to the sugar 
bowl and a hot-water pitcher. He was 
taking a cigar from the box tendered him 
when Mrs. Vane was again at his side. 

‘“Come through the hall with me,’”’ she 
whispered. They left the chatter of the 
dining room for a comparatively quiet pas- 
sage. ‘‘Mr. Vane wants to see you,” she 
added. ‘‘Butnoone must know it. They’ — 
she waved a careless hand toward the 
crowd at lunch—“‘have been trying to get 
into his room all morning. It isn’t really 
that he’s sick, but tired to death.” 

Millward Vane, Jammes found, was a 
pleasant individual; dark, harassed and 
flushed, in a dressing gown of stiff brocade. 
He, like Mrs. Vane, said they thought they 
were lucky to have Francis Jammes’ help. 

“Just go to the studio,”’ he continued— 
‘“James Raile will know who you are—and 
tear the sets up if you must. Carol knows 
they’re wrong—so do I, between us—and 
she thinks they spoil our effect. Now about 
paying you so 

Francis Jammes determined that, though 
Cardell’s suggestion was nonsense, he 
would demand an ample sum. 

“Simply tell Raile what you want. He 
has that from me too.” 

“But you mightn’t be willing to pay it,” 
Jammes insisted. 

Vane’s manner grew detached; he visibly 
lost his interest in Francis Jammes. 

“T can’t bother with that,’’ he replied. 
“Tneverdo. That’s why I haveassistants.”’ 

Mrs. Vane, with her arm in Jammes’, 
and a succession of complimentary assur- 
ances, led him out of the room to the head 
of the stairs. 

“He was very cross,”’ she acknowledged 
of her husband; ‘‘but you can’t begin to 
understand how much he has to keep to- 
gether. This is Sunday, Mr. Jammes, and 
we'd like to have you at the studio early 
tomorrow morning. Will you stay out here 
with us, or would you rather I’d send you 
into New York this afternoon?” 

“‘T believe,’ Jammes said—‘‘I believe I’ll 
go to the Ritz.’’ He paused, rigid with the 
conviction that she would object, suggest a 
cheaper hotel; but, instead, she warmly 
urged him to do exactly that. She even 
added the numbers of the rooms which had 
the best arrangement of space. 

“Tt is too dreadful,’ she concluded, ‘‘to 
have to sit in your bedroom.”’ 

He had, actually, a drawing-room; and 
there, lonely and disturbed, physically ex- 
hausted, he stayed for a short while before, 
without food, going to bed. The softness of 
the mattress, the cool smoothness of the 
sheets surprised, charmed him into a deep 
slumber; he woke suddenly, with a sense of 
utter strangeness, to find that he had a very 
limited time in which to dress, have break- 
fast and reach the Vane studio by nine. 

He was forced, in consequence, to take 
a taxicab—-his expenses were multiplying 
fearfully—and when the doorkeeper at the 
entrance to a building large as a factory 
shortly asked his business there, he replied, 
even more shortly, that it was to see Mr. 
Raile and not to stand there talking. He 
was led up a narrow cement stairway, an 
iron door on runners was slid back, and 
Francis Jammes stood in an immense room 
cut into a confusion of corners and walls by 
unsubstantial board divisions. Raile was 
farther on, he learned, shooting on The 
Cherry-Colored Ribbon; and finally Jammes 
found a young impressive personage with his 
face an evil, a clay-colored green, standing 
under a battery of mercury lights. 

He told Raile who he was, and James 
Raile, for reply, informed him that this was 
it—‘‘1790—New York City—look around.” 
Then only did Jammes realize that he was 


in the pictorial shell, the similitude of a 
drawing-room. He gazed about generally, 
and then, in an increasing wordless atten- 
tion, he moved from object to object. 
“Colonial,’’ Raile asserted at last when 
Jammes had returned from his inspection. 

“The word ‘Colonial,’’’ Francis Jammes 
replied, ‘‘has to do with colonies, depend- 
encies. That wasn’t true of the United 
States after the Revolution. But don’t let 
it bother you,”’ he added hastily. ‘‘There’s 
nothing Colonial here—no pine or walnut. 
The table, for example, with the pedestal — 
1840. The mantel’s late Victorian. The 
ship model a clipper—when was it they 
came in?” 


“‘T don’t know about that,” Raile replied. 
““There’s the best ship model I could get.’’ 
In the windows of the steamship companies, 
Jammes told him, there were some remark- 
able models of boats like the Leviathan. 
The other begged him to can the comedy. 
“This isn’t just all it ought to be, then,”’ he 
proceeded, indicating their surroundings. 

“Nothing that I can findisright,’’ Jammes 
answered. ‘‘It will all have to go.” 

At this a sudden demoniacal energy took 
possession of James Raile; his arms de- 
scribed windmill circles; his voice rose in a 
passionate clamor. 

“Nothing will do!’’ he cried, in a sort of 
satirical shout. . “It must all go. Now! 
When we shot all of Friday and most of 
Saturday. That'll have to go too; oh, yes! 
And the film developed on the best work 
Annis Prevost ever did. Who’s going to 
get her to do it over, heh?’’ His mouth 
was very near Francis Jammes’ ear. ‘‘Can 
you?”’ 

“Probably not,” Jammes replied. 

“You bet your sweet colonial neck you 
can’t! Not with that silk purse. It’s all 
got to go.” His voice was restrained; ‘‘and 
how long do we get to put the new—the old, 
I mean—in? Heh? Can we have a half 
hour this morning?”’ 

‘* A week would do it easy,’’ Jammes told 
him; “I could have the furniture for this 
room ready next Monday.”’ 

“You could!’”’ Raile exclaimed. “A 
week! That’ll be elegant! Let me see 
what that would cost us. Six days waiting 
for the sequence—Mr. Vane won’t go on 
without it—six days—sixty thousand dol- 
lars at least! Say’’—he changed his man- 
ner abruptly—‘‘come in here.’”’ He led 
Francis Jammes into another room. ‘‘You 
may think this is a Turkish bath, but it’s 
a dining room.”’ 

The furniture here, Jammes was surprised 
to discover, was very good indeed. There 
was a range of tables, gracefully inlaid, a 
pair of commodes, a set of chairs admirable 
in line—wheel backs—and an appropriate 
arrangement of the walls. 

“This is good enough,” he told Raile; 
“in fact, it is quite possible.” 

Then he saw a silver service arranged on 
a modern Sheffield tray. It was repoussé 
silver, every inch of the surface moulded 
in deep relief with naturalistic daisies; the 
pots had narrow, precarious bases: 

“But that won’t do,’”’ he added quickly. 
“Your silver will have to be changed. It 
ruins everything.” 

‘Go to it,’’ James Raile, now wholly 
affable, replied. ‘‘It can’t take you long to 
do that, and we won’t be in here till Wed- 
nesday. Bring us over the right year’s 
model in silver.”’ 

But that, Jammes reflected on the train, 
wasn’t entirely easy. The service the Vanes 
needed would have been made in America, 
by either a New York or Philadelphia sil- 
versmith, about 1780. 

He knew five sets that would serve per- 
fectly; three, however, were in museums 
and inaccessible; the fourth belonged to 
Lanard, who was even more difficult than 
was usual with collectors; and the fifth— 
the best of all—was complicated by a spe- 
cial danger: 

It belonged to Mrs. Morrow; she would 
let him have it at once, without question; 
but he wasn’t certain that the silver service 
was—well, in the bank where she kept it. 
Perhaps Fisher Morrow hadn’t put it back; 
and if, without his mother’s knowledge, it 
had beensold, he, Francis Jammes, decidedly 
didn’t want to be the cause of such an un- 
pleasant discovery. Even if, now, the elder 
Mrs. Morrow knew of this, if the loss had 
occurred, it would be no less embarrassing 
for her to make either a direct or an evasive 
answer to his request. 
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wasn’t probable. Plate made by Richard- 
son would lose value proportionate to its 
distance from the East. In reality, it would 
be worth less in Boston, where the silver of 
the two Reveres was so fancied, than in 
Philadelphia or New York. The South was 
not a market for early Americana; Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, and New Orleans, 
had a great deal that was authentic for sale, 
but they bought comparatively little. 

He was convinced, by the mere fact of its 
disappearance, that the service had passed 
from Fisher Morrow to someone who knew 
its rarity. And yet it couldn’t be disguised, 
its marks obliterated; and reduced to 
bullion its price would be practically de- 
stroyed. Certainly that might have hap- 
pened to it—mashed into a shapeless 
weight, it had perhaps been disposed of to a 
buyer of old silver and gold. Jammes ac- 
cordingly made a search among the dealers 
in precious metals, but—greatly to his 
relief —neither did he there find anything 
that might have been the Morrow service. 

This consumed five days of an activity 
for which he was badly prepared, and, asa 
result, he spent three days and nights in 
bed. Jammes got up weak, but persistent. 
He had told Mrs. Morrow he’d find her sil- 
ver and he would! In addition to this he 
thought of it as already his, since he knew 
that it would be sold to him. He wanted it. 
The sugar bowl hadn’t the pierced gallery 
of one he had formerly owned, but the 
coffee and tea pots were taller. The tallest 
he had ever seen. 

“You might as well give it up,’’ Cardell 
informed him. ‘That’s all there is to it— 
it has gone.” 

“No, it hasn’t. I won’t!”’ 

“Tell me about the Vanes.” 

““A big house, and they went swimming 
in black velvet.” 

“They?” Cardell was eager and impa- 
tient. ‘‘Who were they?” 

“‘How the devil do I know? Actresses, I 
suppose.”’ 

“So you suppose they were actresses?”’ 
Cardell spoke deliberately, with an ob- 
viously sarcastic intent. ‘‘You went to 
lunch at the Vanes’ with probably twenty 
or thirty of the most celebrated beauties in 
the country, and you are willing to take a 
chance that they were But what’s 
the use!”’ Cardell was overwhelmed with 
disgust. ‘‘How’s your business with the 
Vanes coming on? Isee The Cherry-Colored 
Ribbon is announced.’’ 

“Well, they’ll have to hold it up,” 
Jammes replied. ‘‘I am getting this silver 
for them. It’s absolutely necessary. With- 
out it the picture will be nothing. Of course 
there are other services I might borrow, and 
I may have to, but they wouldn’t be so 
good.” 

“Tt’s a damn shame.”’ Cardell’s interest 
in Francis Jammes’ search was notably re- 
vived. ‘“‘Have you notified the Associa- 
tion?” 

““Whatassociation?’’ Jammesdemanded. 
“The Young Men’s or the Women’s?” 

‘Some things you can be, but funny isn’t 
one of them. You know which I mean—the 
one you ought to belong to. But I forgot, 
Francis, you’re not a dealer. I keep forget- 
ting it.” 

“T’ve decided I am,’’ Jammes told him 
curtly. ‘‘Where’s that silver?” 

“Some crooked dealer—not like you or 
me—has it. You can be sure of that. No 
one else would pay for it under the circum- 
stances. Your friend Morrow probably sold 
it in the middle of the night. I saw a mov- 
ing picture with that girl he ran away with 
in it. She was good too. Built like a sap- 
ling, but she had a wandering eye.” 

“Blue,” said Jammes absently. 

“They tell me blue eyes won’t photo- 
graph.” 

“T really don’t know,” Jammes replied. 
“T don’t, for a fact. Perhaps they won’t. 
Indeed, it seems possible enough. But I 
can’t tell you. Do blue eyes photograph? 
Can you make a picture, a moving picture, 
of them?” 

“Go home,” Cardell told him; ‘‘go home 
and stay a long while. Don’t come back till 
you find the silver. Your brain has gone at 
last.” 

Francis Jammes turned at the street 
door. 

“The Vanes’ address is Nocatee, Long 
Island. They ought to know.” 

“Get out!” 

In his room the faint sparkle of life, the 
vitality, that Cardell almost invariably 
called up in him died away. He remem- 
bered again that he was an old man. He 
was a little tremulous, unsteady. In bed, 
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Francis Jammes was the victim of a series 
of illusions, too conscious for dreams, too 
vividly embodied for a mere process of 
thought: 

He saw Mrs. Royer—how charmingly 
she had scattered her dishonest furniture. 
She was giving him some glass beads made 
in Virginia in the seventeenth century. She 
spoke to him, “‘ Dear Mr. Jammes, you are 
so suspicious.’”’ He was in Scarn’s Auction 
Gallery: they were selling a pair of giran- 
doles that he must buy. “A thousand dol- 
lars,’”’ he bid. But Cardell bid more. He 
couldn’t pay so much; he was poor. Beau- 
tiful things; surfaces to touch. Old silver, 
better than gold. Mrs. Morrow told him 
again that her son had gone away with a 
young person. “It surprised us more than 
a little,’’ she went on in her flawless manner. 


An extreme reluctance possessed him to 
go to the most questionable—but there was, 
actually, no question about them at all— 
dealers in antique furniture. He hadn’t 
overlooked the possibility that the Morrow 
silver might be resting in or had passed 
through such hands; but he had put off, as 
being too distasteful, that investigation. 
Now, however, he was squarely confronted 
with the necessity to search even those 
shady markets. And, in addition to his 
thorough dislike for that course, he had al- 
most no chance of coming on the silver serv- 
ice if it were in one or the other of the stores 
he must visit. He was too well known to be 
successful in any appearance of the casual, 
the uninstructed, and not enough liked by 
the workers of miracles in wood and brasses 
for any favors. 

Yet, after a morning spent in perhaps ten 
antique stores, he was glad that he had gone; 
it had been very absorbing and instructive. 
Jammes saw an amazing number of matched 
dolphin candlesticks—a pair in pearl gray— 
or was it mauve?—he bought, and he was 
specially struck by the large number in 
Sandwich blue. Most of them had the 
earlier, the square, single base; and they 
were, without exception, forgeries. The dol- 
phins in vaseline yellow, too, had a mod- 
ern, a Semitic, history. Then there was a 
William-and-Mary lowboy, with the feet 
rotted apparently from age; and viewing 
that, he remembered the door of the court 
cabinet he had bought for the New York 
Museum. Its age had been brought about 
by the manure of the barnyard. 

Windsor chairs, even braced back or 
with combs, were not so scarce as he had 
come to believe either. Their stretchers 
were persuasive and intact, but round, 
mathematically round, Jammes told him- 
self. There were none of the small varia- 
tions in size he required for his complete 
assurance. He saw, maybe, fifty bracket 
feet, on chests of drawers, desks and long 
chests. How admirable they were! How 
well—in distinction from all the rest— 
preserved! 

He was offered a whole set of apostle 
spoons, including a master spoon with orb 
and cross. The hall-marks were correct, the 
edges of the bowls turned with what had 
the look of time and use. 

“‘T can let you have these reasonable” — 
the dealer became confidential—‘‘on ac- 
count of the way I got them. Seven hundred 
for the lot.” 

“You are doing yourself an injustice,” 
Francis Jammes informed him. ‘“‘It’s plain 
you don’t know what they are worth. But 
I can tell you where to send them—to 
Christie’s, in London. A set there as much 
as ten years ago brought over four thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“T got to have the money,” said the 
dealer; ‘“‘take them for almost nothing.” 

““You can borrow seven hundred dollars 
at once on their English saJe,’’ Jammes con- 
tinued. 

The other studied him for a moment. 
Then: ‘“‘Get the hell out of here!’’ he or- 
dered Francis Jammes. 

The next store he went into—it was on 
his way home—was vaguely familiar; he 
had an inexplicable sense of having been 
there before. Then he saw the base of what 
evidently was a Queen Anne desk. The 
curve of the leg, where it swept into the web 
foot, was almost broken. He asked the man 
who came forward how his cabinet work 
was progressing. 

“Anyhow, I sold that curly-maple piece 
you came in to see and didn’t like,’’ the 
dealer asserted. ‘‘It went to a good place 
too. 

Francis Jammes glanced casually around. 
At the back of the store there was a small 
cupboard with three open, graduated and 
scrolled shelves. There was some worthless 
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china in it, an imitation millefiori paper- 
weight, a cool gleam from below. 

““How much is that?”’ he demanded, in- 
dicating the cupboard. 

“T guess so—how much is it! Look it 
over, turn it up. Maybe I made that in the 
cellar.” 

““What is its price?” 

“A hundred dollars.” 

““Nonsense!’’ Jammes replied. ‘‘Sixty 
would be big.’”” He moved to the cupboard, 
looking swiftly into its recesses. ‘‘There is 
some stuff in it,” he proceeded—‘‘the ends 
of things, but a good cup or two. I’ll give 
you a hundred dollars for it all.’ 

“Wait till I look.”” The dealer stooped 
over the cupboard, and then he suddenly 
straightened up with the silver lid of a 
coffee or tea pot. His expression was both 
surprised and gratified. ‘‘Except this.”’ He 
held up, momentarily, the lid. ‘‘It was lost 
and I looked everywhere for it.”’ 

“Let me see ” Jammes took it ab- 
ruptly from an unwilling hand. How lovely 
the finial was! On the under side the hand 
beating was like faintly rippled water. 
“Why do you want to keep that?” he 
asked. “I ought to have it for a pot of 
mine.” 

“You can’t get it.”” Almost forcibly’the 
lid was, in turn, taken from Jammes. ‘‘The 
pot that’s for you never heard of.” 

“Perhaps,” Francis Jammes agreed; 
“perhaps. Is it for sale?’ 

‘Sold. It isn’t just a coffee pot, either; 
but a whole set. Six pieces!’ 

“You must be wrong—five?”’ 

“T said six, didn’t I? And six was what 
I meant. By a damn sight you don’t know 
everything. What’s more, it was early 
Philadelphia; the man who made it was 
Richards—something or other.” 

“Joseph Richardson.”’ 

““Yes’’—his self-assertiveness wavered, 
gave place to caution—“‘but having the 
name won’t get you anywheres.”’ He put 
the silver lid in a drawer, which he sharply 
closed. ‘“‘It’s sold—gone.”’ 

“T want it,” Francis Jammes admitted 
suddenly. 

“I told you all there was to say.” 

“How much did you get? Five hundred 
dollars?” 

“Five hundred!’’ Hestopped, demanded, 
“Do you want anything that’s for sale?” 

“*Six hundred?’ 

The dealer deliberately turned 
walked toward the back of the store. 

‘“Because’’—Jammes didn’t raise his 
voice—‘‘if you only got six hundred, a hun- 
dred apiece for the six, I would have given 
you eight hundred.”’ 

This didn’t stop the retreat. 

“ Hight,’ Jammes continued reflectively— 
“ves, a thousand.” 

“You ought to have come before.” A 
tone of regret colored the dealer’s voice. 

“Who bought it?’”’ Jammes asked. ‘Let 
me have the lid and see what I can do with 
them.” 

““There’s been a lot too much said about 
this silver.” He returned to the front of 
the store. ‘“‘It don’t matter to you who 
bought the set, and they’ve left the coun- 
try, anyway—took the silver with them to 
Europe—yesterday. I got to send the lid.” 

That, Francis Jammes realized, might 
well be so; it had a ring of truth. 

““You will have to tell me,’”’ he asserted. 
“No sale could be made; but we can do 
this—you’ll get a thousand dollars from 
me, and then, when you return the purchase 
price, you will be in the difference.” 

The dealer asked satirically if that were 
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so. 
“Tf there was no sale, how is it you’ll give 
up a thousand?”’ 

“T don’t,” Jammes explained. ‘The 
family does that. The silver was stolen in a 
way they are willing to pay to hide.” 
Francis Jammes then easily, persuasively, 
departed from the truth. ‘‘But if it’s neces- 
sary,” he said, ‘‘they will go to the bottom 
of this—with a little help from you.” 

“They can’t touch me! I bought it hon- 
estly and paid honest money.” 

“What time in the day or night did you 
get it?” 

““That’s nothing to do with it.” 

“Well’’—Francis Jammes moved toward 
the door—“‘either you can have the profit 
I spoke of or lose it all. Personally, I don’t 
care which.” 

“But what if we can’t get it? I sold the 
set like I said; the people were married 
early this week and went to Italy.” 

Jammes assured him that it would be re- 
turned. 

“Where’s your thousand?” 

“Tf you have a pen ——” 


““Carment’s their name. ; 
in all the papers.” oes . 
Carment? Francis Jammes d 
that before. Not through 
though. It was—yes, a name 
with what was called society, ; 
ment he easily found in a telep ne 
the house was at St. Martin’s; hq 
diately, that afternoon, he went , t 
tion of wide lawns and impressi 
brick houses—Elizabethan Eng 
French and pseudo-classie Itali: 
Carment was in; he appeared ar 
delay, clad in riding breeches, a 
and-white waistcoat and no eo: 
‘Your daughter was married) 
Mr. Carment,” he began awkwa 
“She was,” Carment replied ly 
misingly. 
“‘ And she got the usual valua’ 
presents?”’ x 
“Tf she did, why?” 
‘‘An early silver service?” 
“I can’t find what the devil yore 
Carment declared, “or if it’s ay , 
business; but her uncle, Walter ' 
give her some early Philadelphia y, 
packed up, probably gone—he hy 
was appointed to the embassy ; } 
‘I’m sorry,” Jammes told hir' | 
it has you'll bring it back, of cory 
set was—well, mislaid.” / 
“Tf it was, where did Bigges fi ; 
isn’t a thief, you know.” 
‘Naturally not. Mr. Bigges y] 
that with you. Tell him his mow 
paid back; it’s been left for him. 
‘Suppose all this is true,” Czy 
manded—“‘I say suppose—but o 
know it? Whose silver is it?” _ 
Francis Jammes reflected. __ 
“‘That you will have to hear,” », 
“for yourself, please. Have youx 
Ambre Morrow?” 


; He st 
ruptly. “So that’s it! Fisher sol 
ily treasure!” | 
“It belonged to his mother.” | 
“Walter will go to her. She’s tx 
course, and I’m sure this can 
ranged.” That was a developme). 
Jammes hadn’t looked for. \ 
“The silver,” he announced wil 
“isn’t for sale. How could it b’ 
dealer, and I’ve made Mrs. Mor 
offers for it—more than twice 4 
Bigges paid. I ought to explain } 
bought it in a disreputable place 
‘‘Wait,”’ Carment told him, i 
Walter up, if I can find him, ande 
more about this.” | 
He went into the house, uncere}) 
leaving Jammes to sit or sta) 
thought best. When he returne 
hour had gone—he asked Franci 
shortly for his credentials. 
““Mrs. Ambre Morrow,” Jamn; 
It was his first duty to take thi 
New York for the production of TH 
Colored Ribbon, and he went { 
conscious that his unexplained de} 
have disturbed the mercurial Jar 
Francis Jammes, again in a tax? 
ceeded across the city to he 
As before, the attendant at the 
tried to hold him in the anter 
went on up the concrete 
back the heavy iron door. 
immediately: ‘‘Here it is,’ 
‘‘What?” Raile asked blankly. 
He was an idiot, Jammes decic! 
i 


““Why, the silver service!” 


Colored Ribbon.” . 
“Oh!” Raile exclaimed, bt 
“The silver for The Cherry: 


in him. ‘‘I haven’t been pa 
asked to do.” : 
“So you weren’t,” Raile 
member all about you—y¢ 
ciate our Colonial furniture. . 
Jammes hesitated; then, ~ 1h! 
sand dollars,” he said firmly. 
“What?” Raile shouted. “Thi 
sand for no damn thing in thet 
A man turned sharply toward tl 
Jammes recognized Millward Van 
“T don’t know what it is for, R 
said, ‘‘but if it will keep 
bagatelle. Pay him.” 
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Obviously superior—not only in performance 
and reliability and economy, but presenting 
an ease and comiort far above the usual in 


Could there be a finer gift for the wife, the 
daughter, the family—the gift that many a man 
‘and wife have long promised themselves—than 


one of these beautiful good Maxwells? 
Cars which brought to America a new interpre- 


itation of European beauty. 


their class. 


It is not too late, if your order-is placed now, 


to insure delivery for Christmas. 


Features of Coupe and Sedan 


Seating arrangements very ample, with 
cushions and back rests positioned for 
greatest comfort. Unusually long springs 
impart superior riding qualities. 


Ease of driving emphasized by soft clutch 
and brakeaction;almost effortlesssteering. 


Upholstery in granite weave. Wood- 
work in walnut. Hardwarein satin finish, 
with pleasing and unobtrusive design. 


Yale lever locks; Yale key locks on doors. 


Sturdy construction eliminates the rum- 
ble often so noticeable in closed cars. 


Standard equipmentincludesdisc wheels 
and non-skid cord tires front and rear, 
cowl ventilator, heater, windshield visor 
and wiper, rear view mirror, parking 
lights and dome lights. Sedan, *1295; 
Coupe, $1195; Club Sedan, *1045; Club 
Coupe, *935, f. 0. b. Detroit, tax extra. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Watch This 


Column 


Baby Peggy Wins 
New Fame 


I have been asked many times 
how it is that a mere baby like Baby 
Peggy can act so well. Frankly, I 
don’t know. [t seems to have been 
born in her. Our directors tell me 
it is a pleasure to direct her, she is 
so quick to see what is required of 
her, and she is really artistic. She 
is probably the youngest star on 
the screen today. 


— 


BABY PEGGY 


In her first big production, “The 
Darling of New York,” directed 
by King Baggotand whichcontains 
a big cast including GLADYS 
BROCKWELL, SHELDON 
LEWIS, CARL STOCKDALE, 
BETTY FRANCISCO, MAX 
DAVIDSON, there is more to 
wondex at than ever. When | think 
of the yearsand patient effort many 
stars have put in becoming stars, 
and then see what this baby does 
at the age of four, I'll confess it’s 
all over my head. 

* * * 

Once more allow me to remind you of 
Universal’s great spectacle, ‘‘ The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame,’’ which is aston- 
ishing immense audiences in New York 
City, Boston, Trenton, N. J., Spring- 
field, O., Baltimore, Md., Chicago, Ill. It 
has already played to hundreds of thou- 
sands in many other cities. It should not 
be missed by any means. LON CHANEY, 
PATSY RUTH MILLER, ERNEST 
TORRENCE, RAYMOND HATTON 
and others add much lustre to their repu- 
tation in this fine production. 

* * * 

What did you think of Universal’s 
‘Merry Go Round’’? If it hasn't reached 
your neighborhood, watch for it. You have 
a great treat instore. Do you enjoy HOOT 
GIBSON in his Western pictures? Are you 
following the adventures of PETE MOR- 
RISON in ‘‘The Ghost City’’? How did 
you like ‘‘The Acquittal’’? 

* * * 

This is a Universal year and you simply 
can’t see all that is best in pictures unless 
you see Universals. 


(arl wemsuile 
President 


“The pleasure is all yours”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


| Werk did not begin until October. 
' intervening months were his own. 

| there had been a bad mining strike in 
' Colorado; in fact, civil war, with the militia 
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CANADA SPERIKS ON IMMIGRATION 


These points, starkly stated in outline 
and devoid of development, were given by 
the Premier as indicating Canada’s general 
policy withregard toimmigration. Summed 
up, the argument stands like this: 

Canada’s policy on immigration is conditioned 
by her own needs: 

Her primary need at the present is develop- 
ment of her vast agricultural resources, her 
prosperity along other lines being contingent 


| upon that; 


Therefore she wants immigrants of the settler 
type, nation builders; 

She actively seeks and goes after settlers of 
this sturdy nation-building type; 

She reserves to herself the right of a sovereign 
government to restrict immigration and to ex- 
clude those whom she cannot absorb or who do 
not fit into her needs. 


The summing up is my own, for at this 
juncture tea arrived and with it lighter sub- 
jects. Somebody at my back placed the 
tea service on the table and vanished. 

Mention of an old article of mine in the 
Post on the tuberculosis work of the Rocke- 
eller Foundation in France during the war 
elicited the fact that at one time in his 
diversified career the Premier had done 
some work for the foundation. Hesketched 
the situation briefly, and as the episode re- 
veals the inherent constructive-mindedness 
of this Liberal leader, I set it down in 
detail. It was during the period of 1911-17, 
when, the Liberals being out of power, he 
was out of a job. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion offered him a position as director of 
their industrial bureau, which carried with 
it a certain sum to be expended in actual 
practice research work in strikes and labor 
disputes. The contract was signed in May. 
The 
But 


ealled out, killings on both sides, and 
hatred, starvation and all the desperate, 
sordid misery that such a situation entails. 
At this time the strike was ending; the 
miners, after a year of strife, were straggling 
back to work. And so instead of playing 
around on his vacation, what did this un- 
spectacular young man do but beat it out 
to Colorado to see what chance there was 
for constructive action. 

“T found things,’ he said soberly, ‘‘in 
ugly shape. The strike, it is true, had been 
broken, but not the men’s spirits. They 
were in a black, fierce, rebellious mood. In 
addition, the mines were thoroughly dis- 
organized from a year of inaction; chaos 
prevailed, and to top all there was not 
enough work to go around. I decided the 
first step was to put the men to work, to get 
bread into the homes and clothes on the 


| children’s backs.” 


Streaks of Wildness 


Accordingly he worked out a scheme 
whereby the jobless miners were to do state 
construction work, in return for which they 
were to receive not cash but slips redeem- 
able in groceries and food—this simply in 
order that their labor might be transmuted 
into bread instead of booze. Thus far it was 
sheer emergency relief work, humanitarian, 
but not enduring. But that was only the 
first step. After that, when the men’s 
feelings were somewhat tranquilized by 
steady employment, he worked out a 
scheme of permanent representation of the 
employes in direct conference with the 
employers, more liberal even than the union 
itself had demanded; it was accepted by 
both sides and put into operation. It 
worked. In short, he took hold of a little 
industrial war and transmuted it into in- 
dustrial peace by the use of tact, judgment 
and sound uncommon sense. It was a very 
satisfactory little episode from every point 
of view. 

“And I enjoyed myself immensely,’ he 
concluded simply. 

I admired the simplicity of his existence 
out in the wilds, and Mr. King admitted 
that he was fond of the place, which he had 
owned since boyhood. I mentioned his fine 
rebel grandfather and spoke of my own 
buccaneer ancestry—not quite so honor- 
able perhaps. The Premier declared him- 
self in favor of a strain of wild or gypsy 
blood; it kept life from becoming too tame. 
At the same time, he added humorously, 
there was such a thing as possessing such a 
heavy streak of wildness that it took all 
one’s time holding it down; a little streak 
went a long way. 
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The talk veered to sleeping out-of-doors; 
to the stars, big, luminous and at night ai- 
most too intrusively near in that clear 
northern air; thence to beauty in general, 
and to mystery, that element of strangeness 
which lies close at the heart of all beauty; 
and thus, by a natural transition, to poetry. 
The Premier cast his vote in favor of poetry 
of Nature. To a man who lived by prefer- 
ence in such simplicity, who was solitary of 
habit, whose only hobby was horseback 
riding, the choice seemed natural. He had 
had a friend, he said, now dead, who was a 
poet— Wilfred Campbell. Perhaps I knew 
his work? I didnot. Aman of noble parts, 
full of temperamental bursts of splendid 
enthusiasm, the Premier said, and then 
again of equally black despair. 


Wilfred Campbell’s Verse 


“He composed a poem one day, right 
here on this porch. It was one afternoon. 
I was building a fence down by the lake. I 
called to Wilfred to come and help me. He 
was sitting up on the porch. He said he 
didn’t want to. 

“*Why?’ I inquired. 

““* Well,’ he replied, ‘I’ve got a concep- 
tion for a poem and I feel like starting it 
now.’ 

“«What is it about?’ 

“*Tt’s about a skeleton.’ 

“The deuce it is!’ I said. 
that into your head?’ 

“*T don’t know. I’ve been thinking 
about it for two or three days. I’m going 
to call it Lines on a Skeleton.’ 

“So I went to work on my fence and 
Wilfred went to work on his skeleton, and 
when I had finished my fence he had finished 
his first verse. I don’t know whether I can 
remember those opening lines. Let me 
see xe 

He narrowed his eyes thoughtfully. 
“They were very fine.” 

‘‘Please try,”’ I urged. 

He stared off a space and then began in a 
fine, deep, sonorous voice, mindful of the 
cadence: 


“LINES ON A SKELETON 


‘What put 


“This was the mightiest house that God e’er 

made, 

This roofless mansion of the tacorruptible. 

These joists and bastions once bore walls as 
fair 

As Solomon’s palace of white wory. 

Here majesty and love and beauty dwelt, 

Shakspere’s wit from these lorn walls looked 
down. 

Sadness like the autumn made it bare, 

Passion like a tempest shook its base, 

And joy filled all its walls with ecstasy.” 


He paused and looked around at us. 

“Fine, isn’t it? I think I have the whole 
poem inside.” 

He sprang up to fetch the volume, re- 
turned with it, showed me on the frontispage 
the poet’s face—a fine, rugged, melan- 
choly profile, mobile and deeply sensitive— 
settled himself and read the rest of the 
poem. He began searching the pages for 
other favorites. 

Later, wishing to taste more of this Ca- 
nadian genius, I bought a volume of his 
works in a shop, paying down therefor the 
round price of three and a half dollars and 
wishing the poet were alive to receive the 
royalties on such a goodly sum. And that 
night, fingering the leaves, I came upon a 
verse which seemed to me to epitomize the 
type of pioneer settler for which, according 
to the Premier, Canada is seeking in the 
present hour. The lines are to those early 
Anglo-Saxon discoverers who sought and 
found a New World: 


cee ieee no unknown, saw no horizon 

ark, 

Counted no danger; dreamed all seas their 
road 

To possible futures; struck no craven sail 

For ae or indolent cowardice; steered their 
ceels 

O’er wastes of heaving ocean, leagues of brine; 

While Hope firm kept the tiller, Faith, in 
dreams, 

Saw coasts of gleaming continent looming 
large 

Beyond the ultimate of the sea’s far rim. 

Thus was it ever. 


In due course of time Mr. Stewart wan- 
dered back again and Mr. King showed us 
about his modest rooms and his guest house, 


a 


Decembe s 


equally primitive. Mr. Ma 
pered at his ear; he sat down pe 
of letters; Mr. Stewart raised hi 
at me, mutely indicating the w: ‘ 
Macgregor asked if he might accoy 
The Premier added a few last wick 
final impression was of a goby 
constructive-minded man, withol , 
or sectional prejudices, passionte 
sorbed in his work, sanely ar ; 
heartedly fighting the Liberal |p 
Canada, friendly toward the Unit}: 
and profoundly aware that the dij 
the two countries were deeply in} 
We shook hands, and the ear siq 
way. 
A conference with Mr. Rae Me 
' 


the general points made by th 
added several details. 7 a 

“Our department,” he said, ‘la 
granted by the Immigration Acy 
Orders in Council absolute digit 
power to say who shall and om 
enter Canada. Exactly how tham 
ery works Mr. Blair will explain ty 
is very mobile. | 

‘As to land—well, that’s one by} 
on the horizon. We have good lid 
fifteen to thirty dollars an aere, , 
quality of land that in the Unit| 
costs from $100 up—mostly up. 4 
present, transportation prices ari¢ 
than they are in the States. 

“T’ve just been sitting in ata hy 
freight rates and so the figures aif; 
my mind. 

“There are, however, one or t 
backs in our proposition, and 4 
endeavoring to sell you a farm, b} 
the true elements of the situati: 
you, I’m bound to say that the » 
farmer is in the same mean holt 
afflicting his American neighbor in 
ter of costs and getting a good pri 
stuff. For one thing, the machin? 
are higher in Canada than they ¢ 
States; that’s natural, for it is ni 
there and we have to pay import 
freight. In addition, up here tl 
has another serious me 
sonal one, the slack-up in winter y\ 
weather sets in. There are alu 
months when a man can’t do ve! 
which means it must all be dor 
remaining seven. That’s a geograri 
back, and one you can’t conceal. % 
want to,asafact. We don’t wantt)1 
settler who, used to a warm clim: 
he can work out in the fields righ 
the calendar, comes over here, \ 
bracing weather too rigorous, thro) 
game and pulls out after a year) 
We’d rather start in right at first. 


Pioneer Strains 
“And that brings us directly to) 
of immigrant we want. We're afte 
rather than sheer quantity; stam 
kind of people who will mingle 1 
with our own blood and think as & 
social and government ways. ' 
“There are those who say that) 
has not an active immigration 
challenge that statement. It’s fal, 
true we do not take on all comers 
regard to whether they are fittec 
needs; but we have a right as a gov’ 
and a people to discriminate; mor¢ 
intend to exercise that right. On| 
hand, we believe in aggressively g¢| 
the type of person we can use. 
our best settlers come from _ the 
Isles and the United States. They. 
means confined to those two region 
stand. But it is true that ther) 
England at this present time thou} 
men of the very class we want whit 
hard pressed financially to pay the| 
price. And as the Premier said— 
that remark of his—the States a 
some reciprocity these days in jv 
American farmers for the Canac 
lost to them. There are, you see, 5’ 
with a big pioneer streak in th 
hanker after primitive condition 
love to carve a home out of the 
and put virgin soil under the plow 
Anglo-Saxons have a strain of the 
in their blood, and in some it co 
strong. ; 
“Well, that’s the kind of men we 
ing for under our present policy. | 
“T don’t believe in the paternalis 
tude on the part of government. 
(Continued on Page 
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Within itself, the New Peerless 
Eight embodies the qualities 
which give us the right to say that 
no American car, regardless of 
price, excels it in performance, de- 
pendability, beauty and comfort. 


But we have an authority still 
higher, and that is in the ex- 
pressions of scores and hundreds 
of Peerless owners—men and 
women who, for the most part, 
form their judgments from long 
experience with fine motor cars. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New Prices 
$2690 to $4090, f. o. b. Cleveland, 
dependent on the style of body 
you select. The Peerless line of 
bodies includes touring cars, 
coupes, sedans and limousines. 


SS 


NO AMERICAN MOTOR CAR, REGARDLESS OF PRICE, EXCELS THE NEW 
PEERLESS EIGHT IN PERFORMANCE, DEPENDABILITY, BEAUTY AND COMFORT 
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4 sister ships 
ta 


esl 

» TF you are consider- 
ing a trip to South 
America this winter 
investigate first your 
ownU.S.Government 
fleet. These great new 
white sister ships are 
oil burners of 21,000 
tonsand the finest and 
fastest vessels on the 
run. Rio de Janeiro is 
now less than 12 days 
from New York. A 
record! This great ser- 
vice is operated by the 
Munson Steamship 
Lines with sailings 
every two weeks from 
New York to Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo 

and Buenos Aires. 


Sailings: 


American Legion Dec.22 
Pan America Janzer> 
Western World Jan. 19 
Southern Cross Feb. 2 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street, New York City 


Managing Operators 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Write for free booklet 


Mail the information blank 
today. Find out the surpris- 
ingly low cost of a vacation 
trip to South America this 
winter. The beautifully illus- 
trated booklet gives full in- 
formation of the countries you 
will wish to visit; costs and 
ship accommodations. Write 
today—Now! 


Send This Alone 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk P2479 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering a trip to 
South America 0, to Europe DL, to the Orient from San 
Francisco LJ, to the Orient from Seattle 0. 


My Name 


Address- 
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believe in communism, nor in having set- 
tlers aided by government every step of the 
way. I feel very intensely upon that sub- 
ject. Government must not kill or injure 
the individual initiative and creative 
energy of the settlers by giving them every- 
thing and supporting them every step of the 
way. Real men don’t want to be supported. 
For that reason I’m against big govern- 
ment loans to develop the agricultural 
interests. We want the settler to help 
himself. And our ambition is to help him 
to help himself, but to keep our hands off 
his individual initiative and not to cramp 
his spirit of enterprise.” 

For information concerning the ma- 
chinery and methods of operating these 
general policies, I went to Mr. Blair, secre- 
tary of the immigration department, to 
whom I had a note from our own commis- 
sioner general of immigration, Mr. W. W. 
Husband. Mr. Blair has been with the 
department twenty years and he knows its 
ins and its outs, its strength and its weak- 
ness, as the pastor of a village parish knows 
the idiosyncrasies of his flock. He is 
Scotch, a Covenanter, brought up on por- 
ridge and the Shorter Catechism. If you 
poked his elbow in his sleep and asked him 
suddenly “‘ What is the chief end of man?” 
his subconscious mind would answer like a 
shot. He is a quiet, spare, gray man, with 
a piercing eagle eye. If I were to describe 
him with a phrase, I should call him the 
Sword of Gideon. He knows how to smite, 
and he does it with gleaming smile. I can- 
not help believing it is a fine thing for 
Canada’s future destinies that this Sword 
of Gideon is guarding her ports of entry 
where all the varied tides of Europe sweep. 
He told me with a laugh that his own little 
private and unrealizable dream was to be 
pope—pope of Canadian immigration for 
five years—with absolute powers to bind 
and to loose, to bless or to excommunicate 
all entrants for the space of five years. 
When I told Mr.Blair what was his part on 
the program—to explain how the wheels 
went round in his department—he waded 
right in with a series of questions of his own. 
He began with the Socratic method. 

“Look here, what’s the bottom principle 
or idea in immigration laws? What do 
they aim todo? What does America want? 
What’s the idea behind her present restric- 
tion law? What idea is it based upon?” 

“She bases her present act,’ I replied, 
“fon numbers—on a quota, as we say. 
Three per cent of the nationals already in 
the country.” 

“Exactly! Numerical! 
an American word.” 

“And then,’ I went on, ‘“‘there are cer- 
tain restrictions about health, defectives, 
insane, criminals ——”’ 

“Yes, yes. I don’t mean that. But 
outside of that particular set of restrictions, 
you base your law on numbers, do you not? 
Your law says in effect that up to a certain 
number all nationalities, provided they are 
physically and morally sound, are equally 
desirable. One nationality is just as good 
for your purposes as another. You have 
no preferences.” 


‘Quota’—that’s 


Emergency Legislation 


‘Personally, I have preferences. I think 
certain nations and peoples blend together 
better, produce better results in forms of 
government and social patterns than other 
blends which are hostile or foreign in 
thought; and to join arbitrarily these hos- 
tile, warring elements is about as sensible as 
inviting a catamount to tea.” 

“But we are not discussing what you or 
I think personally. We're trying to get at 
the intellectual principle which lies behind 
your present law. And that basic idea is 
numerical, isn’t it? A certain per cent, or 
quota, of all nationals—Asiaties excepted— 
with certain limitations of physical and 
moral health?” 

“That’s right. But youshould remember 
that when that law was framed our Goy- 
ernment was confronted with a condition 
and not a theory. All Europe was propos- 
ing to surge in upon our shores. It was a 
kind of free-for-all Marathon race. We had 
to erect some barricades to prevent a gen- 
eral stampede. If we hadn’t we’d have been 
swamped. And if we’re swamped, in the 
long run Canada’s swamped, too, for that 
border’s a very invisible line. It’s only law 
that holds it in place.” 

“T’m not criticising your law,” he ex- 
plained patiently. “I’m trying to define it. 
I want you to examine the idea on which it 
is based. And I want you to do so in order 
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to understand in what essential respect the 
Canadian law differs.” 

“All right; I agree. The present law in 
the United States is based on a numerical 
idea. All nationals, with certain physical, 
mental and moral provisos, are equally 
desirable and are on a 8 per cent equality. 
Now what’s the idea for Canada?”’ 

“We do not work on that numerical 
basis at all. Canada does not say that so 
many per cent of this nationality and so 
many per cent of that nationality may en- 
ter in. She begins at the other end of the 
proposition. She says, ‘We need immigra- 
tion.’ Do you see the difference at the very 
start-off? It’s what we as a nation need, 
what we as a nation want, not what the 
other fellow wants. All right. ‘We need 
immigration,’ says Canada; ‘but’—and 
that’s a very big but—‘we need a certain 
kind.’ What kind do we need? Do you be- 
gin to get the different angle, our different 
process of choice? Well, we work out the 
kind of immigrant we need, and what quali- 
ties and stocks, by actual concrete experi- 
ence, have best filled those needs. And then 
Canada says, ‘Let’s get all—or as much as 
we can—of this particular kind of immigra- 
tion that fits our need.’”’ 


A Law With Teeth in It 


“No matter what countries it comes 
from, you see. We don’t set any figure, any 
numerical limit beyond which those desir- 
ables may not:come. We’ll take all we can 
get of the kind that fills the bill. Not only 
that; we don’t sit down passively at home 
and let them fall into our lap. We go after 
them; we seek; we advertise. Right now 
we're advertising in over 4000 of your agri- 
cultural papers and we have a printing office 
down in Chicago. So that’s one part. 

“But on the other hand, of the kind we 
can’t use, who don’t fill our needs, who 
don’t merge and assimilate, we want as 
few as may be. So our scheme is a two- 
idea one; it works both ways; it attracts 
and it excludes. And in both of these ideas 
we consult, first and last, Canada’s own 
welfare, her needs. And those needs, mind 
you”’—he held up a lean forefinger and his 
eyes were piercing bright—‘‘are not exclu- 
sively agricultural or industrial, but also 
social, educational and citizenship needs. 
We have the power right inside this de- 
partment to exclude anybody we don’t 
consider desirable along any of those lines. 

“We can shut off immigration completely 
if it seems best for the welfare of the coun- 
try in an emergency, an unemployment 
crisis; or we may leave the doors ajar; or 
we may fling them wide open toall. In fact, 
we have in our hands a piece of machinery 
that is extremely supple and mobile, by 
means of which we can at will control the 
immigration stream, just as they control 
the water in that canal outside your hotel 
by asystem of levers and locks.” 

‘““How do you manage it?”’ 

He looked at me keenly. 

“Have you read our Immigration Act?” 

“ce Yes.’”’ 

‘Allof Tu2e 

if% Yes.”’ 

“Read Sections Thirty-seven and Thirty- 
eight?” 

“é Yes. 

“Did you note anything remarkable 
about Section Thirty-eight?” 

“Yes; I thought it was a bear. That al- 
most gives you the power of a pope. Espe- 
cially the part marked A’’—he smiled a 
deep, glinting smile—‘“‘and also the part 
marked C..” 

This Section Thirty-eight is worth quot- 
ing in its entirety. It reads: 


The Governor in Council may, by proclama- 
tion or order, whenever he deems it necessary or 
expedient: 

A. Prohibit the landing in Canada or at any 
specified port of entry in Canada of any immi- 
grant who has come to Canada otherwise than 
by continuous journey [the joker lies in that 
single word “‘continuous’’] from the country of 
which he is a native or naturalized citizen, and 
upon a through [mark that significant word 
“‘through”’] ticket purchased in that country, 
or prepaid in Canada; 

B. Prohibit the landing in Canada of pas- 
sengers brought to Canada by any transporta- 
tion company which neglects to comply with 
the provisions of this Act; 

C. Prohibit or limit in number for a stated 
period or permanently the landing in Canada 
or the landing at any specified port or ports of 
entry in Canada, of immigrants of any spe- 
cified class or occupation, by reason of any 
economic, industrial or other condition tempora- 
rily existing in Canada, or because such immi- 
grants are deemed unsuitable, having regard to 
the climatic, industrial, social, educational, labor 


Decemt; 


because such immigrants are deem 
owing to their peculiar customs, hij 
life and methods of holding propert| q 
of their probable inability to fo ’ 
similated or to assume the duties ars 
ties of Canadian citizenship withilg 
time after their entry. : 


or ouner conditions or phat 
u 


The italics are my own. 
“That just about coversiey 
right up to the angels,” I rem 
down my copy of the act. 
“Absolutely water-tight scf 
machinery goes. It puts ulti 
our hands.” 
“And now tell me how it w 
imagine that you visualize ayy 
ment crisis looming like a }] 
the horizon rim and you wantio 
gates. How do you do it?” " 
“We do it through an Orde’y 
Those orders cover any particu 
which may arise. We may has 
in Council in effect for a year oti 
six days.” 
“And how long does it tal, 
Order of Council into effect? Jy 
see how swift and supple you fe 
“T can tell you how long it ht: 
replied with a smile. “It has je 
on this table in the morning, 
the office of the minister—thata) 
ten minutes, for Mr. Stewart i 
off—the minister reads it, ¢p 
takes it over to the Council; t] 
it’s back on my table the sama 
effective. It’san affair of hours.); 
he added, with a grim tightij 
voice, ‘I don’t want you to thik 
little plaster saints in Canadi 
than they are across the line. 
our immigration problems j 
have—self-interested groups 4] 
their own way, without regardjo 
fare of the whole. That’s truit 
over. And that’s why,” he ale 
laugh, “I should like to be u 
pope.” | 
“You have immense power 
partment as it is. We don’t ben 
that leeway and discretion in t 
tion department at Washingth, 
your last report states that ‘ 
1920-21, 68,190 persons pres¢ 
selves for admission to Canad 
ports, of whom 20,131 were rec 
number is 80 per cent. Duri 
1921-22, 47,898 persons sougha 
of whom 18,553 were rejectedt 
per cent.’ That is a very high pe 
rejections.” 


Examination at Ante 


““We’ve rescinded some of t) 
in Council which restricted i 
during the postwar unemployn 

“And do you have any sch 
quired, “‘for preventing the 
use profitably in Canada from iJ 
long, expensive trip?” | 

He nodded. | 

“T’'ll explain how we work th. 
I went over to Europe, and whi. 
type of immigrants embarking :. 
when I beheld the class of or 
over the side of that boat, bou 
ward, I was deeply impresse| 
necessity for checking undesiral) 
tion on the other side, for I 
people would not be admitted ac 
By undesirable, you understai, 
simply that they are undesira‘ 
needs, not in themselves. The t1 
nical, not social; there is not 
tached. I realized then the nee! 
in Europe, with discretionary) 
order to stop them over there. | 
conferred with the minister of ir! 
Mr. Stewart, and as a result § 
agent to Antwerp with discretion’ 
For it was self-evident that iff 
people sold up everything, toc 
trip to Canada, and were reje' 
doors, they would be in far w 
with less financial leeway, an’ 
more likely to become a burden 
own communities than if the re) 
place over there. 4 

“So first we put an agent In) 
dissuade those he thought woul 
needs. He had our explicit inst 
sign the passports of only such 
we could absorb and use with pro 
selves and to us. That was the 
Secondly, the Canadian compan! 
vised to transport only those wh 
passports signed by our agents. 
that didn’t prevent undesirable 

(Continued on Page 4 
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Six-Cylinder Four-Passenger Coupe * 
The Standard of Comparison 
OR those who prefer the companionable intimacy of 
Baa coupe design, the new Buick six-cylinder Coupe for 
ee eS four establishes a new standard of satisfaction. The grace 
Five Passenger Sedan - - 2095 ° ° ° . ° 
Five Passenger Double Service ‘Sedan 1695 and elegance of its distinctive body lines are no less pleas- 
‘ven Passenger ouring - = = = . A e . ° 
es aa per ing than its roomy interior, luxurious upholstery and 
Fo senger Sport Tourin - - ° ° ‘ Ms 
Meesan | 2233 rich appointments. An automatically lubricated 70 H. P. 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - 1995 is 4 
| Buick valve-in-head engine provides power and speed far 
| FOURS 
Fi assenger Tourin Sat) f= . 5, : ; " 
Tao MMkcuia. Sl 93s in excess of any requirement. Yet so certain is the instant 
ive Passenger Sedan see = s 1495 : 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - 1395 control of the proved Buick four-wheel brakes that com- 
| Prices f. 0. b. Buick Factories; ab A ° A 
| Deiient tax fo be added plete driving safety is an equally noteworthy Buick feature. 
THEM 


Deter RaeA U TOM.OBILESWARE BUILT, BUIeK WILL BUILD 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


> Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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Half 
an Inch 
from 


DEATH! 


UT no matter. That half-inch 
is Bakelite-Dilecto. Electric- 
ity cannot penetrate it! 
Bakelite-Dilecto should be used 
for panels—where safety to life 
and property depends on perfect 
insulation. 


Besides being supremely dielec- 
tric, Bakelite-Dilecto has tremen- 
dous mechanical stamina. That is 
why it is so useful where mate- 
tials such as wood, hard rubber, 
slate, porcelain, leather or fibre 
cannot stand terrific strain. 

And Bakelite-Dilecto is mois- 
ture-proof, heat-resisting and 
warpless; unharmed by steam, 
oils, fumes, solvents, ozone and 
chemicals. 


bakelite 
?dilecto 


Makes the perfect switchboard 
front and the finest radio panel. 
Unmatched as insulation for high- 
voltage and other electric appa- 
ratus. Unequaled in value for 
countless mechanical purposes. 
Tough and hard; yet readily 
machinable like metals. Comes 
in sheets, rods and tubes. 


Learn all about this amazing 
material and its place in industry. 
Ask us now for our book, “‘Insu- 
lation”. And send us the bottom 
of this advertisement. Increased 
plant efficiency and elimination 
of many service difficulties may 
be the consequences. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE 
COMPANY 
Factory: NEWARK, DELAWARE 


Service from: 
NEW YORK 


233 Broadway 
CHICAGO 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 
301 Fifth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


75 Fremont St. 
SEATTLE 


1041 Sixth Ave., So. 
LOS ANGELES 
411 S. Main St. 


Bakelite-Dilecto 
A laminated phenolic 


condensation material. 
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f bated, 


Tear off and mail, without obligation 


The Continental Fibre Company 
Newark, Delaware 
Gentlemen: 


How could Bakelite-Dilecto, in sheets, tubes, 
rods and special shapes, be used to replace 


for 


in making - ad 
Firm name_ 


Address 


Individual 
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from shipping on other lines; but these 
were refused entry at our ports. Presently, 
in addition to the agent at Antwerp, we 
placed an agent at Paris, to check the immi- 
gration converging there. Then one in 
Riga. Then in Poland. And in like fashion 
we aim to push the line back farther and 
farther into Europe, our intention being 
to check the flow as nearly as possible at 
its source. 

“Now the benefits of this system are 
fourfold. First, by placing agents close to 
the source of prospective immigration we 
prevent needless distress to the immigrant 
himself—the selling out of his effects and 
pulling up stakes. Second, we prevent 
useless trouble to his country, his govern- 
ment; it won’t have to care for these people 
on their return after being rejected in 
Canada, discouraged, with their resources 
gone. Third, we prevent useless trouble to 
the carriers, the steamship lines, who other- 
wise are obliged to reship the undesirables. 
And fourth, we prevent useless trouble to 
Canada by checking at their source these 
people she cannot absorb or use. 

“‘T should like to add that there exists, in 
immigration matters, the heartiest codpera- 
tion between the United States and Canada, 
each country holding strictly to its sovereign 
rights, yet maintaining the friendliest spirit 
through it all. Canada has a very heavy im- 
migration correspondence with the United 
States, and some of the cases are compli- 
cated in the extreme; and yet the finest 
codperation prevails. I could give you 
dozens of concrete instances of evaders who 
seek our assistance. Perhaps one episode 
will suffice.” 


The Suspicious Letter 


“One day a man, an American citizen, 
came into my office. He wished to obtain 
Canada’s aid in the matter of certain na- 
tionals, relatives of his, who had arrived at 
Ellis Island after the quota for that particu- 
lar nationality had been filled. He wanted 
us to let his relatives come into Canada, 
to wait here until the next quota came 
around. He displayed credentials and let- 
ters, among them one from a very powerful 
and high-placed American official in the 
present Administration at Washington. He 
did not seem overanxious that I should 
take this letter into my hands and scruti- 
nize it in detail; he just flashed it, so to 
speak, and showed me the signature. It 
was a bona-fide letter and a bona-fide sig- 
nature; no doubt about that. And having 
flashed it, he made his plea. Not argu- 
ments. Not reasons. But a plea; he was 
strong on the plea. He declared that the 
detention was cruel; it was causing his 
mother, in particular, great distress. She 
had become ill with anxiety. In fact she 
was critically sick. 

““*And that sickness has been directly 
caused by reason of her anxiety for her 
relatives who are thus detained?’ 

cece iS ’ 


Revue—Glorifying the American Candide 


SCENE I 


[The scene is on the campus of the Electoral 
College. As the curtain rises the college boys 
and girls are seated on the steps of the gym- 
nasium singing college songs. 


SONG: 
Oh, bring the wagon home, boys, 
It will not hold us all. 

We used to ride around in it, 
But now it’s much too small. 
Oh, bring the wagon home, boys, 
We fell off years gone by. 
We used to ride around in tt 

Before this land went dry. 


CHEER LEADER: Comeon, now. Asnappy 
yell for Alma Mater. 


CHORUS: 
Ray! Ray! Ray! 
E-L-E-C-T-O-R-A-L! 
Plurality! Plurality! Plurality! 


SONG: 


Oh, the candidates blooming in spring, tra la, 
Have seldom a chance in the race, 
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*** Are they near relatives?’ 

“*VYes; near and dear.’ 

“How near?’ 

“Well, it turned out, when we put on 
the screws, that they were cousins—and 
not first cousins either. His mother had not 
seen them for many years, nor had she 
maintained a correspondence with them in 
the old country. And yet she was critically 
ill. That strained my credulity. So we had 
to revise downwards that ‘near and dear.’ 
He made another impassioned plea. I lis- 
tened. And while I listened I examined 
the letter from the Washington official. It 
was dated back in January. The episode 
I’m relating took place in June. 

“<Tt’s strange you waited all this time to 
present this letter,’ I remarked: 

“Well, yes; I did wait; that’s true.’ 

““This letter seems to have been dated 
last January.’ 

“*Yes, sir; last January; that’s right.’ 

““And when did your relatives come 
over?’ 

“Tn May.’ 

““Tast May?’ 

“Yes, last May.’ 

“*“Then this letter was written long be- 
fore these people landed? Long before they 
even started for America? For it does not 
take a boat several months to cross the 
Atlantic these days.’ 

“Yes, that was true, he admitted. In 
fact that letter was written with reference 
to another affair. 

““*T guess it was!’ I said. 

“But wouldn’t I help his family, any- 
way, for they were in terrible distress? 

“Well,” laughed Mr. Blair, ‘‘as the 
Scotch say, we just sifted and sorted that 
man. We went through his arguments one 
by one and we showed just how wabbly they 
were. I called in a stenographer and I said 
to the American, ‘Now, Mister Blank, you 
just dictate your reasons for asking the 
Canadian Government to set aside the 
American law in order to help your rela- 
tives; we’ll have to have those reasons on 
file. We’re likely to be called on the carpet 
for this, you understand. So go ahead, dic- 
tate. Reason Number One: All right, 
we've got that. Now Reason Number Two 
and Reason Number Three. No, no, that’s 
Reason Number One! We’ve already got 
that down.’ Well, of course he didn’t have 
them. As a matter of fact, he didn’t have a 
single sound reason to offer. He only had 
his plea. He wanted us to do it—to set 
aside the laws of America in behalf of his 
relatives—and he wanted it hard. And at 
the end, after I’d sifted and sorted him and 
shown him up, I said: 

““* Mister Blank, do you realize just what 
you’re asking the Canadian Government to 
do for you? Do you realize that what 


you're asking of our government could be 
construed as a distinctly unfriendly act to 
the Government of the United States, a 
great and friendly power? What you are 
asking us to do, in effect, is to set aside and 
make of no avail her quota law, which is 
the law of her land. And if we did this for 


Though ie all throw their hats in the ring, 
tra la, 
It won't ever get them a thing, tra la, 
They don’t even figure for place. 
No! 
They don’t even figure for place. 
So listen and hark to the song that I sing, 
And don’t start your boomlet a-booming in 
spring. 
Tra la la la la la, tra la la la la la, 
The boomlet that booms in the spring, 
Tra la la la la la, tra la la la la la, 
The boomlet that booms in the spring. 


SCENE II 


[The scene changes to the North Pole. 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES is seated on an 
iceberg. He sings in a dolorous voice: 


SONG: 


They say that I’m as cold as ice, 
My manner folks call rigid. 

Though I endeavor to be nice 
They still insist I’m frigid. 

My heart, beneath this frock coat black, 
Still beats with warmth a-plenty. 


see that? And do you see the 1yy 
a procedure on our part? 

““The direct result of su p 
would be that a row of incomin, 
from Europe would soon be str cl} 
our southern border from Vj¢ 
Maine; the entry ports of Anrj 
be unused, for on the stroke , r 
when. the new quotas came ht 
those waiting multitudes camyd 
our side would rush across the oy 
the entire effect of the law yul 
gated. Do you realize how you) 
ing our government in asking ut¢ 
this unfriendly act for you?’ 

“Well, he apologized profuse;, 
he hadn’t thought of it in that ) 
realized how it would look. Anhy 
stammering and apologizing, \y 
office, thanking me for making, 
so plain.” 


A Gallery Watch 


The secretary of immigratio 
head and smiled a smile aiien' 
and disgust. 

This sketches in brief fash: 
migration policies of Canad | 
method of enforcement of th 
together with a side glance a 


of men who have the enforcemd 


them; unless the spirit 
enforce them reside in 
people themselves. 
is proceeding under a 
based not on numbers and 
notions about the equal 
nationals, but solidly upon 
She exercises her soverei 
admit and to exclude, according 
needs. Be ly 
Nor are those needs, as outlp 
tion Thirty-eight, merely mati 
run the entire gamut of soci, 
moral and spiritual. ‘Let me'o 
marriage of true minds adn 
ments,’ says Shakspere. Canis 
matter of immigration, is intit 
marriage of true minds, and sl) 
in her search intend to admit in 
The Premier called America a hi 
laboratory, with Canada an inte 
lery watcher, looking on at our e\ 
noting trends and reactions, :\ 
certain lessons to heart. But! 
game at which two can play; a’ 
appear that in the matter of in) 
both in respect to firmness of y!i 
also to maintaining officials in } 
check at its source undesirable i 
we might take several leaves ou. 
da’s book with profit to oursely. 
poor reciprocity that won’t work 
Editor’s Note—This is the sixth ¢: 
articles by Miss Frazer. The next v 
an early issue. * 


Yes, once I made a funw 
And slapped a fellow on the bi 
(Twas back in nineteen twe' 
I scatter sunshine where I go, 
At caucus or at parley, 
But still my soul is filled with : 
For no one calls me Charley 


REFRAIN: 


I laugh and joke with common 
At caucus and at parley, 
But still I’m told I’m stern ani 

And no one calls me Charley 


SCENE III 


[The Desert of Sahara. Enter Wit 
NINGS BRYAN in a tourist co 
wears a white helmet and car 
umbrella in one hand and a 
Rubaiyat in the other. F 
BryYAn: Ah, fill me with the 0 

juice. (Looks about the desert ap; 

Well, this is what I call dry. 

[He sings: . 

T used to be known as the silver-to 
Many long years ago. 

: (Continued on Pa; 
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Boast to Coast in High Gear! exon 
Loast tO VOast in rig ear. voto 
j Seen te GumBéevano \ df é Trenton 
Errincnam INoranaroris oe ie as \ ly PHILADELPHIA 
| Nansas ae Wan Zanesvne 
+ OLUMBIA 6 Dayton INION TOWN 
La Junta aici am JS Ul alien ® 5 \ » ees Gerwsevre 
} d 2 Richmono 
Barstow -Neeoves TeiniDAD . * A ba 2 ce St. Louis 
wil ey Feder Las Vecas ; Dooce Guiry New Ton peicag lo 
Be "9 4 O a hf pd A HoterooK RATON 
une E LIGMAN eh MacoaLenA is bd e 
ANGELES see a CN eee New Oldsmobile Six 
Kineman I e a ; 

| Wee) Asien 5 a be demonstrates new degree 

he t° of engine flexibility and 

*: eS ie motor car stamina 


The first car to cross the American continent 
in high gear! Driven by “Cannonball” Baker, 
holder of numerous road records, a new Olds- 
mobile Six (stock car with standard gear ratio) 
traveled 3,674 miles under every conceivable 
road and weather condition. Rain, snow, mud, 
rock-strewn passes and washed-out roads were 
encountered. Grades ranging from 5 to 17 per 
cent were negotiated. Yet, during this test, the 
car averaged 28.7 miles per gallon of gasoline. 


This run was planned to demonstrate the great 
flexibility and stamina of the new Oldsmobile 
af Six by subjecting the car to the most unreason- 
able driving conditions. The 12% days of the 
trip were equivalent to years of average driving. 
The fact that the car came through this gruelling 
test with only minor adjustments and no recourse 
to the emergency kit, is proof of the car’s ability 
to give satisfaction in the hands of owners. 


ww Oldsmobile Six leaving New York 
- Los Angeles, “Cannonball” Baker 
iving. All gears except high removed. 


| 
| 
| 
te 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


i 5 ‘NEW ° 
= “ine CH obil 


SiG Prices 

Touring amon, Ole Cab Ss 955 
Roadster. . 750 Coupe 1035 
Sport Touring 885 Sedan 1095 


al al 


Model 43-A 4-cylinder $975 to $1595 

Model 47 8-cylinder $1375 to $2025 

Oldsmobile Economy Truck 
(Chassts)) Cee ROTOSS: 


Prices f.o.b. Lansing. Tax extra. 


Oldsmobile Six arriving at Los Angeles after 
12% days on road. Baker hands Mayor Cryer 
letter from A. L. Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. f | 
Mayor Cryer of Los Angeles unseals 
transmission to prove that only high 
gear was used throughout the trip. 


OLDSMOBILE SIX 


WINS COMPARISON 
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Tan Scotch Grain 
Lace Shoe with 
Crepe Rubber Sole 


Style 
$235 


THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Substantial 
men, who in- 
stinctively seek 
good style in foot- 
wear, know they 
can rely also upon 
the ingrained 
quality, constant 
comfort and un- 
derlying rugged- 
ness of Hanover 


Shoes. 
FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 


This is possible because we 
are the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores. 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Give your boy a pair 
for Christmas 
Boys’ Brown Army Grain Blucher Storm 
Boot, 10" top, bellows tongue,.price 
$3.50. Little Men’s 8" top, 
Price $3. 
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| My resonant squawk was the pride of Chau- 


tauquas 
Many long years ago. 
FromLincoln, Nebraska,to Maine and Alaska 
My name was on everyone’s tongue. 
I won their affections—except at elections, 
When I was invariably stung. 


REFRAIN: 


For I’m the perpetual candidate 
And I long for a place in thé sun. 
I’m glum and dejected, I feel quite neglected. 
I run every year, but I’m never elected. 
My manner paternal and bland I date 
From the year I first started to run, 
For I’m the perpetual candidate, 
Candidate, candidate, 
Yes, I’m the perpetual candidate, 
And I long for a place in the sun. 


[At the conclusion of this song HENRY FORD 
enters in a vehicle commonly designated as 

a Tin Lizzie. He dismounts, and, seeing 

BRYAN, greets him reverently. 

ForpD: Master! 

BRYAN: I beg pardon? 

Forp: I said master. Here I’ve been 
patting myself on the back that I’ve made 
this darn thing run twenty miles on a gallon 
of gas, and you’ve been running steadily for 
twenty-seven years on a glass of ice water. 


| I’ll hand it to you. 


} 


pean: Well, you know Benedict Arn- 
old —— 

Forp: I don’t bother much with those 
cheap cars. Give me flivverty or give me 
death! 

[The music strikes up. 


SONG (BRYAN and ForD): 
Forp: Oh, Mr. Bryan. 
BRYAN: Yes, Mr. Ford. 
FORD: 

At your slams at evolution I am bored. 
You say Darwin’s book is bunk, 
And your granddad was no monk, 

And you think you have the scientists all 

floored. 
BRYAN: 

Oh, Mr. Ford, 

Oh, Mr. Ford, 

Though the people fail to give me my re- 

ward, 

If you'll just look at my shape 

You'll admit I am no ape. 

Forp: Absolutely, Mr. Bryan. 
BRYAN: Positively, Mr. Ford. 
Forp: Oh, Mr. Bryan. 
BRYAN: Yes, Mr. Ford. 
FORD: 

Though my mind with facts of history’s 
not stored, 

You recite in manner glib 

That a woman’s but a rib. 

On that proposition we are in accord. 

BRYAN: 

Oh, Mr. Ford, 

Oh, Mr. Ford, 

You have done a trick that knocks that 
overboard: 

You have taken a tin can 

And you made a car that ran. 

Forpb: Absolutely, Mr. Bryan. 
BRYAN: Positively, Mr. Ford. 

[After a dance BRYAN exits. The CHORUS en- 
ters, each carrying a copy of The Dearborn 
Independent. 
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SoNG (HENRY ForRD and CHORUS): 


The highways and byways are filled with my 
flivoers, 
The mountains and rivers resound with my 
name, 
Throughout this wide nation at work or vaca- 
tion 
Each gasoline station increases my fame. 
Let scholars and sages con history’s pages, 
The tale of the ages I cheerfully pass. 
For I’mcheerful and busy so long as my Lizzie 
Gives twenty-two miles to a gallon of gas. 


They scurry and hurry. 
I oser should worry— 
To borrow a phrase from the race I adore— 
Or to make myself dizzy 
With books while my Lizzie 
Gives twenty-two miles to the gallon or more. 


SCENE IV 


[Times Square and Forty-second Street. En- 
ter AL SMITH, dressed as a newsboy. He is 
selling copies of Mr. Hearst’s papers. 


SonG (AL SMITH): 


When I was a kid on the Bowery, 
When I knocked around with the bunch, 
For only a nickel you'd get a dill pickle, 
A seidel of beer and free lunch. 
But those days have all gone forever, 
And nothing is left but a thirst. 
But I am your pal, boys, 
And you all know Al, boys. 
And who cares for William R. Hearst? 


SCENE V 


[As the curtain rises the orchestra plays softly 
Left All Alone Again Blues. SENATOR 
HIRAM JOHNSON and SENATOR BORAH are 
revealed sitting on a rock projecting out of 
the water. 

BorAH: This certainly is an isolated spot, 
Hiram. 

JOHNSON: It surely is, William. No dan- 
ger of being mixed up in any European en- 
tanglements here. 

BorAH: When I’m elected President 

JOHNSON: If, William. 

BorAH: When I’m elected President I’m 
going to have Congress pass a law forbid- 
ding anyone to visit Europe. 

JOHNSON: Except members of the United 
States Senate, of course. 

BorRAH: Certainly. : 

JOHNSON: I like to run over once in a 
while to convince myself how important it 
is to keep out of Europe. 


SONG (JOHNSON and BORAH): 


BORAH: 
When Franklin flew his famous kite 
’Mid thunderstorms and showers, 
His great experiment was made 
Without reliance on the aid 
Of any foreign powers. 


JOHNSON: 
When Abe Lincoln swung his ax 
And sent the timber dropping, 
Alone he worked with might and main, 
And did not call on France and Spain 
To help him with his chopping. 


Bota: 
Then let us learn this lesson well 
From history and science, 
And great our country will remain 


If we judiciously refrain 
From forming an alliay 


Yes, we are here to save T 
From scheming foreign jj 


[At the conclusion: of this scy 
HIRAM JOHNSON rises and, cso 
himself on the harp, sings \e 
song: 

SONG (SENATOR JOHIo: 


In the East in the stronghold 
reaction 

My views wear a rather consiyq 

Which my friends all regard wij; 

isfaction, 

And it’s pleasant for me, a; 

' them, too. 


. But out West where the trees \o 


excessive 
The whole situation I find 

So I’m known to my frie 
progressive, 
Which is pleasant for me 
for Hearst. 


REFRA 

For East is East and We 
And never the twain sh 
In the effete East I fight 
Out West I’m the foe of 


[During this song BORA 
rather impatiently. 
finishes he leaps to h 
and sings: 


SonG (SENATO R 


The thought of war 
With feelings stro 
And any plan to end 
rae fe humble sert 
’Tis true I hate a supersta 
The League? Why, I dis 
But I’ll indorse a plan or w 
Provided I suggest it. 


I disapprove of any move 
Resembling an alliance. 
I'll not support a league oro 
I view them with defianc 
I care not for the cannon’s) 
In fact, I rather dread ii 
So any scheme is good, I ai 
For which I get the eredi 


SCENE VI | 


[A street. EUGENE V. DEBS enr 
a soap box. He mounts it, cle’ 
and recites: 


I’m Eugene V. Deb 
The friend of the pls 
The capitalists 
Are simply poor nei. 


[The stage grows dark and a trav 
drop reveals the interior of the’ 
Hotel. A member of the Brickl) 
is seated at a table eating qu 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, dressed | 
hovers over his head bestowing 
upon him. The curtain slowl: 


AL 


PHOTO. BY A. J- BAKER, PORTLAND, OREGON 


A Navajo Weaver and Her Family 
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Why Owners are Enthusiastic 


‘we announcement of the Packard 
‘aight Eight was followed by a buyer 
(mand greatly exceeding production. 


became necessary almost immediately 
{ Packard dealers to set delivery dates 
{ree and four months after orders. 


(aly now has Packard been able to 
lild the Straight-Eight in sufficient 
(antity to meet demand. 


te great public success of the Straight- 
ight was no surprise— 


|cause this type was Packard’s selec 
im for its high-powered car, after 24 
ats of fine car engineering, and after 
ilding and testing all known types 
multi-cylinder motors; 


cause Packard’s reputation for build- 
12 only the best assured its instant and 
thusiastic reception. 


‘ow, however, Straight-Eight drivers 
}0w from experience that this new 


Packard surpasses all other cars, both 
domestic and foreign. 


This endorsement of the Straight-Eight 


exceeds any claim Packard has ever made. 
Owners tell us the Packard Straight- 


Study These Reasons for 
Straight-Eight Success 


Exclusive Packard Fuelizer which speeds up 
acceleration, shortens the warming-up period, 
reduces carbonization of spark plugs and 
valves, contributes to fuel economy and less- 
ens crankcase dilution; heavy crankshaft with 
nine bearings, insuring maximum motor 


rigidity and durability; new design of steer- 
ing gear which reduces friction to the mini- 
mum and automatically straightens the car 
out of a turn; three-fold lighting system; 
extreme depth of frame which gives un- 
usual rigidity, tends to prevent squeaks 
and rattles and preserves alignment of 


doors and windows; beauty of finish 
and upholstery; completeness of equipment. 


Eight gives more in performance than 
any other car, and in addition— 


“Unequalled smoothness of power flow; 


‘Ability in acceleration which no other 
type of multi-cylinder car can equal; 


“Accessibility of parts which readily 
explains why Packard selected the 
Straight-Eight type; 


“Simplicity which no comparable car 
can claim; 


“The easiest control of any car on 
the road.” 


Exclusive Packard four-wheel brakes 
contain no more parts than ordinary 
two-wheel brakes. They operate with 
exceptional ease and efhciency. 


You will, of course, want to ride in 


and drive the Straight-Eight. 


A demonstration will immediately show 
you why this new Packard is so successful. 


ACKARD 
RAIGHTEIGHT 
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Ignition System for 
FORDS 
% 75 


Bosch makes a Ford behave 
like a $5000 car— 


Makes it start easily in winter 


= 


AND 
TAX 


and summer, in rain or snow 
—makes it run smoothly at 
all speeds, and never have any 
ignition troubles. 


Type 600 is a wonderful new 
ignition system, made by the 


Wr manufacturers of the world 
a2) famous Bosch Magneto. Has 
a) automatic spark advance and 
a many splendid new features. 
vs Adopted. by 100,000 Ford 
oO owners in 6 months. 
P Money back in 30 days if 
a you’re not satisfied. Send 
(oe) coupon TODAY. 
wv 
v1 S$ 
S 
B $ 
° S 
ro) = 
ra S 
=) iS 
(2) S 
Zz = 
wa S 
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AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
| Box P1223 Springfield, Mass. Date 
§ Gentlemen: 
nee | Tell me about your Type 600 Ignition Sys- 
‘i ee i tem, and all about your Special Trial Offer. 
et Name a = 
ee i Street Address City. State. 
bee r Year of Car nos Ty pe of Car. 5 
2 Has it a Storage Battery?____ a 
q Accessory Dealer's Name 
§ Dealer's Address. 
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THE 


Tine 


HERE is one 

American an- 
imal that seems 
fitted to survive 
the ravages of 
modern civiliza- 
tion. Most game 
animals and fur 
bearers, even in 
the face of vari- 
ous protective 
measures such as 
short open hunt- 
ing and trapping 
seasons, game 
preserves,and so 
on, havesteadily 
decreased in 
numbers, many 
varieties to the 
point of virtual 
extermination; 
not so the coy- 
ote. 

The little 
prairie wolf faces 
every new con- 
dition that 
arises. Many 
animals, even 
with partial pro- 
tection, have 
entirely disap- 
peared from lo- 
calities where 
they were for- 
merly abundant. 
The coyotes, in 
spite of year- 
round precau- 
tion, not only continue to inhabit the 
whole of their original range but have in- 
creased it enormously, now appearing in 
numbers in regions where they were for- 
merly unknown. 

The coyote is everywhere an outlaw. 
Counties and states place bounties on his 
head and stock associations hire wolfers to 
hunt him down. The entire ranger forces 
of both the National Park Service and the 
Forest Service use every means to extermi- 
nate his kind. Every farmer and range 
rider shoots the coyote down onsight. Many 
hunters keep packs of wolf hounds and 
course the coyote for sport. His fur is of 
value and thousands of trappers take the 
field annually in search of his pelt. No fair 
play is accorded the coyote, and he is 
hunted, trapped and poisoned from one end 
of his range to the other, the dens rifled and 
the pups exterminated. Yet all the poison 
campaigns, professional trapping, den ri- 
fling, coursing, wolf drives and millions of 
dollars of bounty money have proved so 
inadequate to thin down the numbers of 
the coyote legions that the United States 
Government has taken a hand in the situa- 
tion and now keeps hundreds of professional 
wolfers in the field at all seasons of the 
year. 

But with a value on his fur and a price 
on his head the little yellow wolf holds his 
own, which record certainly entitles him 
to first place in intelligence among our na- 
tive animals. 


Thriving Under Persecution 


Originally, as the name indicates, the 
prairie wolf was a plains animal, a creature 
of the open country. Old-timers in the 
Rocky Mountains testify to the fact that 
the coyote was seldom encountered in the 
higher hills forty or fifty years ago, ranging 
mainly in the foothills instead. Now, how- 
ever, they range the heavily forested areas 
the length of the Rockies and are quite at 
home above timberline. These hill-dwelling 
coyotes have developed every quality nec- 
essary for survival under new conditions. 
Many of them, perhaps from crossing with 
wolves, are larger and darker furred than 
the average low-country coyotes. They 
have pushed northward through the hills, 
and within the past ten years have put in 
an appearance in the Yukon Territory, ob- 
servers there reporting increasing numbers 
of them in the past three years. They are 
also spreading north through interior Can- 
ada, and that they are no longer to be 
classified. strictly as prairie dwellers is at- 
tested by the fact that they have gained the 
name of brush wolves among the trappers 
of Northern Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
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In Northern Canada a trapper at Fort 
Simpson, several hundred miles north of 
the Great Slave Lake on the Mackenzie 
River, told me that coyotes occasionally 
turned up in his territory. They now in- 
habit every national forest in the West, 
seeming perfectly at home in the jungles of 
spruce and fir that clothe the higher slopes 
of the Rockies, and they have spread east- 
ward into the hardwood belt. Coyotes are 
reported from Michigan in fair numbers 
and of late years several have been reported 
from Pennsylvania. 

There are few things that the yellow wolf 
will not eat and in times of famine he read- 
ily shifts his range. If one food is not avail- 
able he adopts any other article that may 
be at hand. During drought periods of in- 
tense heat in the desert countries he sub- 
sists on the juicy leaves of the prickly pear 
and other vegetable matter, raids the little 
patches of melons and green corn on the 
scattered ranches, pieces out with stray 
grasshoppers and beetles, and comes through 
in good shape while other animals perish. 
The severe winters of the north trouble him 
as little. The carcasses of other game that 
has winter-killed supply him with food. He 
has both the patience and the cunning to 
kill porcupines without coming to grief and 
he blithely raids the bands of domestic 
sheep on the ranches. The coyote does not 
ordinarily resort to pack-hunting, as does 
the wolf, but usually hunts singly or in 
pairs. However, I have seen two packs, 
one with eight members in Wyoming, and 
one of ten animals in Southern Utah. 

Both of these little droves were sighted 
in the early fall and no doubt were family 
groups and not hunting packs. They do 
occasionally hunt in packs, however, and I 
have seen four deer that have been killed 
by coyotes in the snow. In any event I 
have never heard of a coyote starving to 
death. 

Advancing civilization, instead of exter- 
minating the yellow wolf, has aided him 
after afashion. Poison campaigns and ade- 
quate trap lines are impractical in thickly 
populated farming districts where there are 
dogs on every quarter section, and as a 
consequence coyotes infest the farming dis- 
tricts of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, California and all localities in between 
in perhaps even greater numbers than in 
the open-range country where poison, trap 
and gun are ever at work to thin down 
their numbers. 

A reputation, once established, sticks for- 
ever, even if undeserved, and the coyote 
has been known as a timid beast for so 
long a time that one frequently hears him 
referred to as the cowardly coyote, whereas, 
in reality, he is merely very wise and 


ven)i 
of one California melon grow): 
coyotes and chains them out ish 
the hope that others, witris 
plight, will avoid the premis: 
melons are ripped open in spi‘ 
ject lesson. Two of my Wy: ; 
brought their sheep in off th: 
kept them in a twenty-acre incl 
hog-fenced. The bunk house | 
lot and there were several shee’ 
premises, yet the coyotes mie 
raids. Even lanterns, suspend: { 
in various parts of the inclosie 
check the forays. | 


Courageous and Resor 


Later in the fall the shee 
quarter-section pasture direct] 
the house during the day and w' 
into a corral at night. A coyc 
quent daylight kills in the par 
partners were experienced wolf 
traps failed to bag this partic 
One of the men adopted the ph 
ing the field with glasses from 1 
the ranch house; yet the coyoi 
along an irrigation lateral, po} 
sheep and drag it out of sigh; 
that he made four kills withir 
fore the rancher eventually ay 
at the work and killed him wi 
tionally long shot. No cowar) 
would persist in taking such 1 

While driving at night acroi 
to the Hopi Reservations in| 
lost our bearings and elected ‘ 
daylight. An occasional hollo 
a light stroke of a drum driftec 
a contraption arranged to_ 
breeze and make sounds 
coyotes out of a little patch 
belonging to the Hopis. 

A past master at stealing 
ens and young livestock, a | 
game both large and small, rai! 
patches, cornfields -and_ she 
coyote is most cordially detest! 
farmer and rancher throughot 
but the wolfers whose busines 
the coyote have one and all cor 
his courage and resourcefulness, 
respected, not despised, im § 
nefarious ways. t 

The campaign of exterml 
against the coyote tribe gr 
intense and new methods 
brought into use. But itis 
that the coyote will survive t 
increase his range from coast { 
from the Arctic to Central A 
one native animal that will aly 
us despite all the efforts 0 
earth of his presence. — 


— 
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A Practical and Appropriate Gift 
) for Every Motorist 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs are a 
most appropriate and practical Christmas gift 
that will be appreciated by every motorist. 


So that Champions may be given in conven- 
ient form, dealers everywhere have Cham- 
pions in an attractive holiday box which 
contains also a useful Champion Service Kit. 


Champion Spark Plugs given at Christmas 
will be appreciated by the recipient for many 
days to come. 


They will make his car start easier in cold 
weather. They will make certain better all 
around engine performance. They will actu- 
ally save in oil and gas. 


‘ All motorists find new satisfaction in motor- 


ing when they install Champion Spark Plugs 
—by the full set. 


This is because Champion has definitely 
proved that it is a better spark plug. 


That is the verdict of literally millions of 
motorists who insist on Champions. 


Six out of every ten cars you see on the roads 
are Champion equipped. More than 40,000,000 
Champions are in daily use. 


So give your motoring friends dependable 
Champions for Christmas. They are a most 
useful and acceptable gift. There is a type 
and size for every engine so you will have no 
difficulty in securing the proper type. More 
than 70,000 dealers sell Champions. 


You will know the genuine by the Double-Ribbed core. The Blue Box Line sells for 75 cents 
and Champion X for 60 cents (Canadian prices 85 and75 cents). Always ask for Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Champion X is 
the standard spark 
plug for Ford 
Cars and Trucks 
and Fordson 
Tractors. Recog- 
nized by dealers 
and owners for 10 
years as the most 
economical and 
efficient spark 
plug. Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere. 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Go barefoot 
with shoes on 


RE 


Unless stamped with 
the name Educator, 
it vs not genuine. 


HE common-sense 

choice of thoughtful 
parents is Educator Shoes 
for the whole family. 


EDUCATOR 
SHOE@ 


Nature-shaped, room for 
all toes, scientifically made 
to let feet grow as they 
should—Educator Shoes 
guarantee thecomfort you 
enjoyed in your barefoot 
days. 

If your dealer cannot give 
you Educators, write us. 


MADE FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


RICE” HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 


14 HIGH STREET BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Write for free booklet, ‘Going Barefoot with Shoes On.” 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


costume. This was the machinery we had 
heard upstairs. 

““You’ll notice,’ said the manager, “‘ that 
none of our sonnets are touched by hands. 
This is a sanitary process that guarantees 
absolute purity. In the old days when 
sonnets were made by hand it took a skilled 
workman nearly a week to turn one out. 
Today we turn them out at the rate of about 
five hundred a day. You’ve probably seen 
some of our Poetco Sonnets? That’s our 
registered trade name.” 

One of the girls whose machine had 
stopped spoke to the manager. 

“This machine is out of order,” she said. 
“T’m getting only twelve lines to the 
sonnet.”’ 

The manager took a ruler and measured 
one of the poems on the table beside her. 

“T’ll notify the repair department,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Of course,” he smiled, turning to us, 
“‘we probably could sell these to the cheap 
popular story magazines. They use them 
as fillers. But we have a rule here not to let 
anything go out of the factory that is not 
absolutely perfect. We have to keep up the 
Poetco reputa- 
tion. Here’— 
as we followed 
him into the ad- 
joining room— 
“is our filing de- 
partment.” The 
filing depart- 
ment was lined 
with filing cabi- 
nets alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 

“We keep our 
rimes here,’’ he 
explained. ‘A 
few years ago 
rimes went out 
of fashion for a 
while, and we 
were left with a 
large stock on 
hand that we 
couldn’t dispose 
of. To make 
matters worse, 
we had to get a 
lot of new ma- 
chinery to turn 
out the irregu- 
lar lines that 
cameinto vogue 
at that time. 
Of course those 
are the hazards 
of business. 
Now rimes are 
coming back 
again.’ He led 
us rapidly 
through the 
open-road de- 
partment, the 
love-poem de- 
partment, the 
children’s verse 
department 
into aroom with 
a sign Humor- 
ous Verse on the 
door. 

“This is our 
biggest depart- 
ment,” said the 
manager. “We 
are working on 
an order nowfor 
a column con- 
ductor who 
wants to visit Siam this summer to see the 
Siamese tennis championship matches. He 
wants enough stuff to fill his column till he 
gets back.” 

Boys were carrying out baskets, filled 
with scraps of paper, fragments of sentences, 
words, parts of words, and even letters, that 
had fallen from the machines. 

“The greatest achievement of modern 
production is the elimination of waste,” 
explained the manager. ‘In fact, our by- 
products constitute a large part of our 
business. Every scrap of waste material is 
utilized. For instance, whole lines or coup- 
lets that are cut off from our poems are used 
for epitaphs and obituaries. Column con- 
ductors buy them for last lines. The odd 
words and fragments of words are used in 
the manufacture of modern poetry. We 
throw them into a machine something like 
a sausage machine, and we sell the product 
to the ultra-modern periodicals like The 


ORAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Vial and Prune. Nothing is wasted Here 
is a booklet describing our work, con- 
cluded the manager as he escorted us to the 
elevator. ‘“‘ We’d be glad to quote our prices 
upon request. It’s been a pleasure to show 
you around.” —Newman Levy. 


The $eagon’$ Greeting$ 


' (Apologies to R. K.) 


oe HAT isthe Boss a-glooming for ?”’ said 
Files, the office aid. 
“The holidays, the holidays,’ the old ac- 
countant said. 
“What makes him look so blue, so blue?’’ 
said Files, the office aid. 
“‘He’s dreading what he’s got to lose,”’ the old 
accountant said. 
“They are hanging up the holly wreaths to 
make the office gay; 
The touch that makes the world akin, he 
knows it’s on the way; 
He knows he'll have to do his stuff before 
the close of day, 
For they’re hanging up the holly in the 
morning.” 


Love in the Everglades 


“What's that that bulges out his coat?’’ said 
Files, the office aid. 
“ His roll a-fighting hard for life,’’ the old ac- 
countant said. 
“What's that he whimpers to himself?” said 
Files, the office aid. 
“ He’s checking up, he’s checking up,” the old 
accountant said. 
“There’s you, and two stenographers, and 
Brown, and Jones, and me, 
Thejanitor, the porter, and the operators three, 
The messengers and office boys—it’s quite 
a bunch, you see, 
And they’re hanging up the holly in the 
morning.” 


“He’s bawling out the manager,” said Files, 
the office aid. 

“His nerves are in an awful state,” the old 
accountant said. 

“He’s moaning like his shoes were tight,’ 
said Files, the office aid. 


Decemp, 


“His feet are cold, his feet are), 
accountant said. 

“But he'll spring the season’s igo 

so cheery and so bright!) 

You gotta hand it to the Bos 

all right, all right. 

O the office folks are smilingto 

in luck tonight, J 

After hanging up the holl 

ing!” —Corinne Roc 
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Four Characters in Sear) 


OUR doubtful character , 
anteroom; they faced thi, 
Author’s mind. Whoever an'w 
wife, friend or cannon ball—eg 
door while the Author was alp; 
thoughts would get the wae i 
Author would not be disturbi, 
The Author sat—in his mini 
tuous study, playing with atrai ¢ 
He had just refused to see theid 
world’s largest magazine. He, 
in two a thousand-dollar oe 
p 
e 
1 


lar 
could not win their sympathy 
down more than they do. 

“‘T am considering you for al 
business,” he said to the nex’ 
“You are the self-made head | 
poration; you are stout an 
shrewd, wear a white waistcoat! 
of wise cracks and modern inst! 
are a hard nut, but you ak 
gold. What do you say, old m 

“‘Old man!” snorted the dig: 
cier. 

“On your way,” waved the A : 
employer in such a story is alv, 
of as the old man. There are nc 

“T have you in mind foras 
said to the beautiful girl who e 
“You have an outdoor figure ar 
face; you have the come-hithe 
Angora looking at goldfish. Y¢ 
ried woman, and yet a perfec 

(Continued on Page 


ti: devery other week. 
xj } Which your thea- 

gercannot answer 
ie layers and di- 
of Vi be answered by 
, rcoln, Editor, 383 
i Aves, N. Y. C. 


= 


EVER LET anyone call you a 
| [sin expert.’’ Of course, it’s 
‘ flattering—but just so far. 
ser be a fan; because experts 
times overlook good things, while 
aever do. 
‘o weeks ago I told how First 
gonal’s reviewing staff endorsed 
ming Youth.’’ But (and it must 
hispered) they slipped up on 
f jola.” A good picture, they ad- 
jd, but not a ‘“‘knock-out.”” The 
1 fooled them. ‘‘Ponjola’’ quietly 
¢ into the Chicago Theatre, Chi- 
i Loew’s State, Los Angeles; the 
g:ol, Detroit; and the Warfield, 
Francisco. Many had read Cyn- 
ii@ieckley’s story and felt the 
gour of the woman who became a 
ri’ in the African veldt; others 
curious about Anna Q. Nilsson’s 
) 0 hair-cut, and wanted to see if 
story were really true; but the 
-: majority instinctively knew 
,thing unusual had arrived. The 
1c made ‘‘Ponjola’’ an astonishing 
(:ss—and the one true proof of a 
(re’s appeal comes when the fans 
ly the fanfare. 


| Scars for Stars 
(TAR has an easy life—yes? 
| Colleen Moore’s bruises say ‘‘ No!”’ 
inx has pursued her ever since 
jstarted work in ‘‘The Swamp 
j 1.” Accidents at first were so 
/fic that the producers insured her 
sily against further production 
ts. That didn’t help, however. 
very next week a_ baseball 
shed her forehead; a basket-cart 
_¢ her when the pony bolted; then 
scene wherein she is supposed to 
rate Ben Lyon and Joseph Striker 
ag a fight, she got in the way of 
Lyon’s swinging left—and didn’t 
: up for three minutes. 
though ‘‘The Swamp Angel”’ par- 
her own life—a small-town tom- 
“becoming a famous actress and 
ming home in a play written 
nd herself — Colleen dates life’s 
‘est knocks only from the time this 
‘ire started. 


il Montana is the latest addition 
ie cast, which now includes Ben 
1, Mary Carr, Anna Q. Nilsson, 
ell Simpson, June Elvidge, Mary 
n, Clara Bow, Sam de Grasse, 
dh Striker and Charles Murray. 


Favorites in “Flowing Gold” 


ZW CANDIDATES for best- 
liked screen-team honors are 
1Q. Nilsson and Milton Sills, last 
together in ‘‘The Isle of Lost 
s,’ and now cast by Richard 
on Tully for leading rédles in 
wing Gold.” Oil-wells, gleefully 
ing millions, form the background 
4 teal Rex Beach story—lots of 
(and fight, and the unusual ro- 
ce of Calvin Gray, soldier of for- 
, and Allegheny Briskow, the 
< who becomes a grace. Mr. Sills 
Miss Nilsson play those parts, of 
se, 


Tourneur Films Thrills 


‘“HRILLS FIRST” for Maurice 
Tourneur. Instead of leaving the 
est part of his new production, 
tment,” until last, he made his 
first shot a speed-demon race be- 
nm train and automobile. More- 
, Instead of starting work at the 
hour of 9 a. m., he chose ro- 
tic midnight for the scene. Doing 
gs differently accounts for much 
Ourneur’s success—witness ‘‘Jeal- 
Husbands,” “The Brass Bottle” 
The Isle of Lost Ships.’’ William 
ley Pelley’s novel ‘‘Torment”’ 
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The Moving Row of Magic Shadow Shapes 


BACCHANAL GLIMPSED IN “THE ETERNAL CITY” 


Sir Hall Caine modernized “‘ The Eternal City” for the screen. The unforgetable characters are 
people of today. Fascisti triumph where Caesars fell. And just for a moment, in Roma’s extrava- 


gant revelries, is there a hint of other days. 


Bert Lytell, Lionel Barrymore, Barbara La Marr, 


Richard Bennett and Montague Love are stars in a superb picture, enacted in Rome and presented 
by Samuel Goldwyn (not now connected with Goldwyn Pictures) as a George Fitzmaurice 
production. 


TO KISS— 


Zestfully Sylvia Breamer and Owen Moore 
show how it should be done in “Her Tempo- 
rary Husband,” while 


—AND NOT TO KISS 


—Corinne Griffith (Countess Zattiany) refuses 
Conway Tearle (Clavering) in Frank Lloyd’s 
production of ‘Black Oxen.” 


WHICH IS THE RECKLESS SEX? BOTH, SAYS “FLAMING YOUTH” 


Myrtle Stedman, Elliott Dexter and Phillips Smalley in a dramatic moment from “Flaming Youth,” 
which has won instantaneous success and excited comment everywhere. 


allows picturesque latitude with a plot 
laid in three countries and a ring of 
American crooks supplying excitement. 
The cast now consists of Owen Moore, 
Bessie Love, Joseph Kilgour and 
George Cooper. 


F YOU'RE GOOD you get there. 
John Francis Dillon, who made 
“Flaming Youth,’’ is showing his 
friends a brand-new First National 
contract for five more pictures, start- 
ing with “Lilies of the Field.” 


and art of the screen. 


tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 


Tarkington Film Finished 
O FAMILY is happy unless there 


is a perfect understanding be- 
tween parents and children—especially 
between father and son. Something 
for most men to think over. Human 
enough for Booth Tarkington to use 
thematically in his new scenario, ten- 
tatively titled ‘‘ Misunderstood.” J. K. 
McDonald has finished the production, 
with William Beaudine as director, 
and Henry B. Walthall, Irene Rich, 
Rockliffe Fellowes and Ben Alexander 
in the ‘cast. Better watch Ben. 
“Penrod and Sam” was his picture. 
Now he has been set the task of shin- 
ing among grown-up players who all 
have parts of equal importance. A 
big test for the youngster. 


Why Marry for Life? 


4 ARRIAGE should be as tempo- 

rary Or as permanent as the 
love of husband and wife,’’ Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce told an interviewer. 
Which suggests the theme for an ef- 
fective drama. ‘‘Her Temporary Hus- 
band”’ could be the title, had this not 
already been used for a feature- 
comedy which tells what happens when 
a girl (to qualify for an inheritance) 
thinks she is marrying a nice decrepit 
old gentleman, but finds herself se- 
curely wed to a husky young fellow 
who looks as though he will live for- 
ever. Sylvia Breamer, Owen Moore 
and Sidney Chaplin make ‘‘Her Tem- 
porary Husband”’ one of the season’s 
humorous highlights. 


Carewe Reaches Algiers 


UST ABOUT now Biskra is get- 

ting the thrill that comes once in a 
neighborhood. Will someone bring 
the atlas? Biskra:—a sunburned des- 
ert town 400 miles from Algiers. 
Edwin Carewe, Bert Lytell, Claire 
Windsor, Walter McGrail, Rosemary 
Theby, their camel caravans and 
camera equipment, have arrived there 
to screen ‘‘The Son of Sahara’’ amid 
sheiks, sand and sun. And while 
they’re sure to bring back a picture 
packed with color, romance and drama, 
it’s a safe bet they will have lost all 
appreciation of the Bedouin Love 
Song. Ask a tourist why. 


Have You Seen These? 


“THE WANTERS’’—John M. Stahl’s 
latest, just as entertaining as ‘‘The 
Dangerous Age.’’ Which is saying 
something! A play of the luxury- 
lovers with most of us mirrored by 
Marie Prevost, Robert Ellis, Norma 
Shearer, Gertrude Astor, Huntley 
Gordon and Lincoln Stedman. 

“JEALous HusBanps’’— Dramatic 
treatment of a dramatic theme by 
Maurice Tourneur, who shows jeal- 
ousy driving a man to sell his own 
son rather than grant a woman happi- 


ness. Players: Jane Novak, Earle 
Williams and Ben Alexander. 
““THUNDERGATE’’—‘“‘A treat for those 


who like action, the red-blooded kind, 
and a plot in which there is something 
doing every minute. Quaint scenes of 
old as well as new China form the 
background for a story that throws 
into relief all the mysticism, thrill, 
color and romance of Poppyland.”’— 
Frank Elliott in Motion Picture News. 

“THe Bap Man,” with Holbrook 
Blinn—‘‘I hold up ‘The Bad Man’ as 
the bright and shining example. He 
lives up to the mark set for him in 
advance notices. If you miss ‘The 
Bad Man’ you do so in defiance of my 
warmest recommendation.’’—W. Ward 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-ownersisto | 
foster independent produc- | 
J 


Marsh in Cleveland Plain Dealer. | 
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Give Writing Papers 
it says more than “Merry Christmas” 


You are unusually pleased when some friend gives you a gift 
of good writing paper. Have you ever wondered why? 


There is a very real compliment—unspoken, but entirely . 


understood—in the gift of social stationery. Along with your 
“Merry Christmas,” you are also saying, “Write to me.” And 
your gift and message are sure of welcome. 

You will want to choose good paper, attractively boxed, for 
your gift. There are gift boxes of Hammermill Bond. Social 
Stationery that combine quality and charm. Boxes suitable for 
men, boxes suitable for women—and eight different styles and 
sizes of paper and envelopes. There are three finishes to choose 
from—linen, bond and ripple; each presents a smooth, easy 
writing surface. You can buy Hammermill Bond Social Stationery 
at druggists’, stationers’, and department stores. 

Tablets in all popular sizes, ruled and unruled, are also made 
of Hammermill Bond. You can get envelopes to match. These 
make an appropriate gift for people who travel or for the younger 
generation in school. 


ATTRACTIVE SAMPLES— SEND FOR THEM 


If you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin) we will mail you 
enough Hammermill Bond Social Stationery in different styles 
and finishes to answer several of the letters you owe, 


WD 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Social Stationery 


| tatoes, are worth ten million, and are named 


| cation when his wife threw open the door 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

fellow was seen hugging you in the rosy 
boudoir of your ten-room duplex on River- 
side Drive. The hour was late; the door 
was shut; he pressed his avid lips to the 
quivering rosebud of your mouth and then 
gazed ecstatically into your shadow-dark 
eyes. Who was that young man, if you 
know?” 

“Tf I know? Do you suppose—why, sir, 
that was my husband!”’ 

“Pshaw,’ yawned the Author. ‘And 
yet—wait. Sexin marriage? A stunningly 
original idea! But, no; too far-fetched. 
Good day. 

“T have picked you for a_ prize-fight 
story,” he said, calling in an effeminate 
youth. ‘“‘ You were a bottle baby, have been 
raised since on carefully mashed sweet po- 


Lloyd Van Something. In college you were 
nicknamed Susie. But—mark—your great 
grandfather was a rugged bricklayer named 
Rawhead Shannon; from him you have 
secretly inherited immense strength and an 
iron jaw. I shall fight you against the 
middleweight champion, who is only a 
bricklayer in his own right. You take six 
lessons from a third-rate pug and go into 
battle. To the champ’s vexation you 
smack him all over the ring, while your 
girl— Miss Lydia Van Something Else—be- 
holds with eyes bugged out. You work the 
champ into a corner, fiddle, set for the 
haymaker Hd 

“Oh, my!” breathed the Character, 
clasping his hands. ‘Not really?” 

“Beat it, Susie,” sighed the Author. 
“You couldn’t lick a bricklayer if you were 
standing up on the scaffold and had all the 
bricks.” 

He was about to consider another appli- 


the garage. 


to the bedroom, marched in and threw up 
the window. 

“‘Here’s four more manuscripts come 
back,” she said. “‘No wonder your stories 
are no good when you lie around in such an 
air and smoke your brains away. Take that 
dirty typewriter off the bed and get up and 
take a walk around the block!” 

—Thomas McMorrow. 


stray. 


vine— 


Queen.”’ 


Nature a la Carte , 
0 see 


HEN Nature calls I’m never seen 
In brogans on the putting green; 
No winding highway’s dusty lure 
Can tempt me to a walking tour ; 
I drive no fast, high-powered machine. 


to me. 


I hunger rather for the keen 
Delights of an autumnal scene 
Painted by Mauve or Delacroiz, 


When Nature calls. T one ee 


For hours I sit with tranquil mien show. 


Before their canvases. Between 
A hillside and a sunny moor 
I dawdle like an epicure, 
Sans dust, sans dirt, sans gasoline, 
When Nature calls. 
—Otto Freund. 


Are Best? 
digest. 


The Writer and the Asterisk 


WRITER owned an Asterisk, 
And kept it in his Den, 
Where he wrote tales (which had large sales ) 
Of frail and erring men; 
And always, when he reached the point 
Where carping Censors lurk, 
He called upon the Asterisk 
To do his dirty work. 


Wille TOWN THAT IAD 


(Continued from Page 7) 


then she sat up on the edge of the bed to 
give it back. 

“Never!’”’ she told him. 

“Sure, you’re out of your head with the 
fever.” 

“T have that,” she said, shivering, ‘“‘and 
no money for a doctor—but—I can’t ——’”’ 
And she came to a dead stop and the two 
stared at each other with astonishment, 
the one face thin and flushed in its cloud 
of aes hair, and Barney’s as blank as a 
wall. 

“Sure, you’re the first one I ever knew to 
turn down money,” he said. - 

“But a good woman—from a stran- 
ger ” The girl’s eyes fell; then he 
understood in a way. 

“Forget it,” he said; ‘‘I’m going away— 
a thousand miles tonight—and will never 
see you again.” 


away! 


worker, in a cab. 


forget you.” 
On the streets 


The fur coats can watt. 


Cream Row 


himself, ‘‘A man of great br: 
(Continued on Pag: 


: 
Deca! 


At first the gentle Asterisk 
Would blush a rosy red, 
But, soaked with sin, it soon 
Where Angels fear to trea 
And reveled in the sort of sce 
That run along like this: | 
““* Nothing can matter . . . bu 
Her soul was in that k 

* * * * * 


So well the Writer plied his 
His work became the rage, 
And, by demand, he turned Ih 
To writing for the Stage; 
But there the Censor was so ind 
The plane of Art so high, — 
He needed now no Asterisk 
To get his rough stuff by. 


An outcast and a wanderer 
That Asterisk became; 
It knew no trade that really yid 
Excepting that of Shame. 
Within the playwright’s busy)e 
The fire was warm and brivt, 
As, with a sigh, the Asterisk 
Went out into the night. 


—Stodcrd 


The Quest of Beavy 
or 
A Motor Ride in iso 


ALL 


It looks like the start of a beaufy 
What trip shall we take in 


coupé ? 
The world’s full of pictures 
MOTHER ' 
I cannot imagine a lovelieneny 


S , 


Than that of the billboards” 


“The Fur Coats for Her, | vy. 


SON 


DAUGHTER 
I’m fed up on smoke signs. Sry 


go 
To something worth seeing—vW 


all that such #1 


FATHER 


Referring to beauty, may daddy. 
The ten miles of billboards of ) 


’Twill help us our mouthfu 


ALL 


The billboards are calling—let’ | 

It looks like a grand and mc 
Yy; ’ 

We can’t go far wrong any wa 


Exeunt countryward. 
Curtain of gasoline smo] 
—Edmund J 


AN AL 


What strength she had was u 
Barney braced her with pillows a 
coiled up her hair and stuck it ft 
pins and put on her hat. | 

Then he carried her to the stree 
her to the address of a girl friend : 


going hom 


iss, 


4 

I’m: 
ti 

pai: new cigarettes on the ; 
e; £ 

The Wholly Smoke highway a 


A Tragedy in One Scie 


CHARACTERS: An American in 
TIME AND PLACE: Sunday to 


[ 
| 


L fr 


| 


“Here is a lady I found fainti 
street,” he explained. “She gav 
name as best friend. And here is] 
full of money.” So he carried he 
to the girl friend’s room and said 
send a doctor. By that time I 
was dead to the world, the last 
had said to him in the cab being 
pay you back the money. Al d 
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he NewESSE 


A SIX 


Built by Hudson under Hudson Patents 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


Essex closed car comforts now cost #170 less than ever before. 
Also with this lower price is an even more attractive Coach body 
and a six cylinder motor built on the principle of the famous 
Hudson Super-Six. 


It continues Essex qualities of economy and reliability, known 
to 135,000 owners. It adds a smoothness of performance which 
heretofore was exclusively Hudson’s. Both cars are alike in 
all details that count for long satisfactory service at small 
operating cost. 


You will like the new Essex in the nimble ease of its operation. 
) Gears shift quietly. Steering is like guiding a bicycle, and care 
of the car calls for little more than keeping it lubricated. That, 

) for the most part, is done with an oil can. 


The chassis design lowers the center of gravity, giving greater 
comfort and safety, at all speeds, on all roads. You will be inter- 
ested in seeing how this is accomplished. 


Greater fuel economy is obtained. The car is lighter, longer ° a 
and roomier. You will agree that from the standpoint of Touring Model - 9850 
appearance, delightful performance, cost and reliability, the new Freight and Tax Extra 


Essex provides ideal transportation. 
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LayYourBrush and 
SoapAway 
and Shave With 


FINGER TIPS 


No Brush or 
Lather Needed 


Just wash and dry the face 
to remove any dust or dirt 
from the beard, spread 
Mollé, like a fragrant cold 
cream over the part to be 
shaved, then use the razor. 


Simple, easy, convenient. 
You will delight in 


—the smoothness and speed of 
the shave 

—the entire absence of smart or 
soreness of the skin, and 

—the cool refreshing feel of face 
comfort that lasts the whole 
day long. 

No after lotions or talcum 


powder needed with a 
Mollé shave. 


A whale of a tube for 


50 cents 
At Your 
Druggist 


Generous Trial Tube for 10c 


Name 
Address 


Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
carrying a woman in and out of houses, and 
hiding from the cops.’’ And so indignant 
he was at himself for neglecting the part of 
good sense that he did not wait for morning, 
but left the city that night. i 

“Where to?”’ the ticket clerk asked him. 

‘A thousand miles,”’ he answered in dis- 
gust, ‘“‘so it is west.” 

“ Are ye kidding me or do yemean Barlow, 
on the P. D.?”’ asked the ticket clerk, show- 
ing a pride in his knowledge of distances. 

“T am not kidding,” he answered, and so 
was sold to Barlow. 

When he was gone the clerk at the next 
window asked, ‘“‘ What commission does the 
P. D. pay on tickets?” 

“Five dollars,” said the first clerk. “Bar- 
low is not a thousand miles, but distances 
seem so much greater to a traveler on the 
P. D. that he will be satisfied.” 

’Tis not even for me to say, who had a 
cousin who was bishop, that the saints 
would use one of the passenger depart- 
ment—but whatever power it was that 
directed the ticket clerk, Barney would 
never have found his destiny if he had not 
been sold to Barlow. So there y’are! 

In all his life Barney had not been farther 
than the suburbs from Chicago, and never 
on a night train. So ’twas with more hesi- 
tation than he usually showed in any cir- 
cumstance that he took a berth in the 
sleeper, and from the smoking compartment 
kept an eye on the other passengers, so 
that he could turn in properly and no one 
suspect him of being a greenhorn. 

When this was learned he settled for a 
last smoke alone in the compartment, and 
began to realize that with every tick of the 
wheels over the rail joints he was being 
carried away from the only place he had 
ever known into a dark and stormy world. 
In the city he had looked on strangers with 
the contempt they deserve, but now he was 
himself a stranger in surroundings where 
everybody else was at home. 

“T must keep an eye on the divils or they 
will crook me,” he thought with suspicion, 
and in awe studied the long coupon ticket. 
“A thousand miles! I did not think there 
were so many in the world,” he said. 

After a time he raised the closely drawn 
shade to peer out into the strange world he 
was exploring, and ’twas black and blank 
except for a rush of snow across the pane. 
Then far off twinkled a misty spark of light 
which he watched out of sight; then an- 
other, then half a dozen as they swept 
through a village. ‘‘Sure they all live in 
different houses!’’ he thought with surprise, 
and being now lonesome for the company, 
even the policemen of the city, watched 
eagerly for the lights of the farmhouses and 
cottages. When the train slowed into a big 
town he saw a man and a woman sitting by 
their evening lamp, and in his mind built 
the picture of families gathered about each 
lonely little spark in the fields. The snow- 
storm raved, piling the drifts outside, but 
there they gathered, talking and laughing, 
the children playing, these strangers to the 
city whose country he had come to, himself 
a stranger. He thought they must be good 
fellows, those families, with each one born 
to play the game of every other member 
and back him up against outsiders. ‘‘’Tis 
better than belonging to a gang,” admitted 
Barney. - 

He could hardly go to bed for watching 
them that night, and the next day and next 
night across the prairies was the same, so 
that the distance was measured in houses 
instead of miles. A thousand homes he had 
swept by as lonesome as a lost boy, and 
Barney was little more, big and bad as he 
was. 

But once landed in Barlow, the P. D. 
headquarters town, ’twas not long till he 
found company in the saloons and pool 
rooms. 

As usual, he made no intimates and lis- 
tened instead of talking, drinking little and 
gambling with caution in his hotel, which 
had rooms for sports of that nature. 

There seemed little favorable opportunity 
for robbery in Barlow, but the talk of a 
train holdup interested him, the gang hay- 
ing got away with some bullion from the 
smelters over in the mountains. ’T'was not 
long till, with the eye of experience, he 
picked out the likeliest partner for his busi- 
ness—a man named Cole, tall and black- 
browed and close-mouthed, who was sup- 
posed to have a mine. 

Cole lived at the hotel and came into 
Barlow to pass time during the winter 
months, but Barney, knowing a stick-up 
man when he saw one, soon came to an un- 
derstanding with him. 
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“Ye have every reason to believe,’’ said 
Cole, after some conversation, ‘that I 
pulled off the bullion holdup, but a man 
can’t be convicted on belief, and I can’t be 
expected to testify against myself. But 
I will go so far as to say that the lookout 
at the smelter gave the gang a bum steer; 
the bullion shipment was small, and if I 
was to turn robber at all I would wait for a 
straighter tip next time and grab off enough 
to live in Frisco the rest of my life.” 

“Tf you were to turn robber, how would 
you plan the job?” asked Barney. 

“T would want two partners,’’ replied 
Cole, pleased with his politeness, “and 
three fast horses. The horses I have at a 
little valley farm not far from the P. D. 
track would answer. The lookout, a curse 
on him, is still at the smelter. The rest of 
my gang has scattered except the one caring 
for the horses.”’ 

“T’ll take his place and learn to ride,” 
said Barney, and his eyes burned with the 
thrill of the adventure. 

‘°'T will be two months before the moun- 
ates are fit for a fast-riding get-away,” said 

ole. 

The next day they started for the farm, 
leaving the train at a town some sixty miles 
west of Barlow, which left them ten miles 
on foot, most of which they covered on the 
ties. 

“Tt is a long way between stations here,” 
said Cole, “which will give us plenty of 
room to cut off the express car for a run of 
several miles.’’ He pointed out where they 
would set their torpedoes and lantern and 
lay the obstruction, like a surveyor pointing 
out his markers. He went about robbery as 
coolly as any other business. What pleased 
Barney most was that he never threatened 
what he would do in case of betrayal, like 
the cheap city crooks. The two of them, 
tall and straight in laced boots and Mack- 
inaws, hard-faced and soft of word, were of 
a kind, dangerous. 

’Twas almost dusk when they left the 
track and turned down alittle valley through 
the light snow. “‘The old woman who has 
the farm knows me for a mining man who 
will ride off prospecting in the spring,’’ Cole 
had said. Barney gave not a thought to 
her or her house, but, passing out of a 
clump of trees into a clearing, he stopped in 
his tracks. There in the dusk, as he had 
seen them from the train window, was a 
little cottage with long icicles hanging from 
the eaves, and in a window, sugared over 
with frost, a sparkling lamp. The smoke 
from the chimney crossed the pink sky in a 
straight ribbon. The door had already 
been opened to Cole by a neat little old 
woman, and Barney went in to be intro- 
duced to Aunt Becky and get a warm hand- 
shake. 

He made the acquaintance of Cole’s part- 
ner, and the three men talked among them- 
selves while Aunt Becky got dinner. Later 
they played cards, and for the night Barney 
and Cole bedded down on comfortable 
pallets in the front room. But during all 
the evening Barney felt a queer uneasiness 
as if the cozy, orderly little house was an 
unfriendly place; he slept little and was 
glad when morning came. 

After breakfast they went out to the 
horses in. the comfortable barn and Cole 
gave Barney his first riding lesson. ‘‘ Ride 
them by turns for the exercise they will be 
needing,” said Cole, ‘‘and Aunt Becky, who 
knows as much about stock as I do, will 
keep an eye to their condition. And re- 
member to keep away from the railroad, 
where the trainmen will be taking notice of 
a man loafing in the middle of the moun- 
tain.” 

Barney thought that when the hue and 
ery started the old woman would be sure 
to suspect them and tell a posse riding by, 
but Cole answered, ‘‘ We will not ride direct 
from here to the holdup. We will leave two 
weeks before that and go into camp in the 
mountains. She will believe that we are 
out of the country.” 

Barney watched his partners start on 
their walk to town and went back to the 
cottage, where the old lady showed him his 
room upstairs. ‘‘ Make yourself at home,’’ 
she said, “‘for I am right glad to have com- 
pany.’’ She explained that her husband 
had died a year before. ‘‘We’d been store- 
keeping all our lives nearly,” she said, “‘be- 
ginning with one down near the Cimmaron, 
in Santa Fé Trail days. But we always 
wanted a farm, and he came down this line 
and saw this valley. We didn’t think it 
would be so far from everywhere, because 
the railroad was expected to put a station 
about where you and Mr. Cole left the track 
yesterday.” 


December | 


“Sure ’twill be like home.” sa; 
scratching his head and ae 
with suspicion. The cottage was 
the old lady cheerful and interestin 
all as he supposed such a house y 
inside when he was watching f 
train window. But the feeling th; 
an unfriendly place for him grew 
in the man; like all things who | 
are hunted he had an instinct for 

Every morning he rode about | 
and then would take long walks, ¢ 
the country around the spot w: 
holdup was planned, so he would kn 
foot of it. Often from cover h 
watch the trains go by, and while d 
one evening on his way home from ; 
he made a queer discovery. 

*Twas a light, far, clear and hig 
dome of the sky; there was no n 
it. “Chee!” said Barney. “’Tis : 
star I saw in Chicago, and shinin 
the mountains.” He had of cor 
posed it was left a thousand mile: 
and was startled on reflecting th; 
shining right now on the city—on t 
window in the rooming house—on 
ple he knew. 

“‘How did the little dame who y 
to croak get by?” he asked wit! 
“The one I was carrying around tl 
when the cops were after me? 
sure a flyweight,” he remember 
started on home. Somehow the tl 
the sad little face with its big eyes 
hair he had pinned up himself, n 
pause and squint at the star over 
“‘Her name was Annie Gray,” hes: 
I carried her to a house on Hartk 
Her hair was soft as silk.” Sud 
paused with a little chill running 
him. Suppose the hair which 
smoothed and the poor little bod 
held against his breast were not 
the star to shine on! “I wond 
croaked,’’ he said, and went home 
with the thought that he was beir 
if the girl should die after the trc 
expense he had gone to. 

The evenings were short at the 
for Aunt Becky had always thor 
o’clock bedtime, and Barney, the « 
hawk, would be so tired with his ri 
long hikes that he could go to sleep 
up. During the two hours or so of 
tion in the parlor after supper, B: 
most of the listening, his eyes wat 
he always suspected this peace | 
good to him. In a vague way he 
understand the difference between 
life of the underworld and this, 
cago the gang has to stand togethe 
the bulls,” he said, “‘but the old 
me belong to different gangs. A 
took a notion to throw me down sk 
no more of drilling me with that : 
rifle than a wolf or a bloody Inj 
Santa Fé Trail.’’ Sometimes, y’un 
the quiet old lady would drift in 
versation to the wild days of the bi 
traders and Injuns on the Cimma 
her voice was not so gentle as to d 
city gunman, who knew the poise: 
a gunwoman when he saw one. 
Aunt Becky of the Santa Fé Tr 
alone in the wilderness, never wa 
or excited, and had all her life feare 
no more than jack rabbits. ; 

“She is a bad old bird,” said E 

On the night after the discove 
Chicago star in the mountains B 
stead of conversing, borrowed a = 
some paper and wrote a letter. 
that the matter had come up, | 
that he had purchased an interest 
Gray, and should know how his in 
prospered. He sat biting the p 
he had written only two or three 
letters in his time—the last one he! 
with a black hand—but by conce 
half hour, wrote: 


Dear Annie: I traveled the thousal 
it eased your mind. If you got well 
slip me the news, so I won’t be keep 
Chicago for nothing. BARNEY Mc 


He dated it from the town up th 
addressed it to the rooming hous 
carried the girlinto. The next day. 
all the way in to mail it, a long hik 
a man as hardened to it as he wa 
his explorations. On the way h 
afternoon, near the spot where 
leave the track for the valley trail, 
the first of those incidents which f 
presentiment that the cottage and 
borhood were dangerous to him. 

Approaching a curve he heard t 
of a train and stepped aside; as 

(Continued on Page 52 
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“Cinco is better than 
the average ten-cent cigar 


—and I save 25 per cent” 


That’s how smokers feel about Cinco. 

In eleven different cities last month hun- 
dreds of men were asked, “Just why do you 
smoke Cinco?” In substance, the answer was 
always the same: 

“Why should I pay twenty cents for two 
cigars when Cinco gives me two better ones.. 
for fifteen cents?” 

These men are not misled by frills when 
they buy cigars. ; 

In Cinco they get the biggest. value in 
tobacco—not the biggest cigar. They get 
workmanship that means free drawing and 
even burning—not a fancy shape. 

They get a cigar they can stick to! Not a 
one-time smoke, but a life-time satisfaction. 


That’s Cinco. 


OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., Ine., Philadelphia 


Cigar Manufacturers for Sev 
eS : 


enty-Three Years, 
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An 
Ideal HOME 


at no additional cost 


= 


How this great book end: 
groping in the dark—helps 
avoid costly home-building 


mistakes 
From all sections come enthusiastic letters 
praising “‘ Building with Assurance’’—(Sec- 


ond Edition) —the big, fine, 440-page Master 
Book for home builders. They say, for 
example: 
—‘‘The book is a revelation”’ 
—‘‘In it I found my ideal home” 
—‘A textbook of home design’”’ 
—‘‘A true home builder’s guide”’ 
—‘ Wonderful building information” 
—'‘‘Solves the puzzling questions”’ 
—‘‘Wouldn’t sell it for $50” 

Over 15,000 architects, contractors and 
dealers endorse and use it for daily refer- 
ence. Many call it the most valuable of 
all home-building books. 


’ 


**Building with Assurance’ 
is the result of years of experience 


This great book has been prepared expressly 
for home builders. Within its covers are specific, 
practical building plans, not extravagant gener- 
alities. It contains ideas that have been proved 
right by years of experience—ideas that you 
can actually use to help you reduce home-build- 
ing waste, cut costs, save time, eliminate experi- 
menting, avoid mistakes and save money. 


Page after page of 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


There are homes of all kinds, for all pocket- 


books — from $3,000 to $50,000. There are 
French, Spanish, Modern, Western and other 
bungalows; Georgian, Victorian, Tudor, Amer- 
ican, Colonial and other houses. All are shown 
in beautiful colors, with floor plans. You get 
the help of authorities in arranging living room, 
dining room, breakfast nook, halls, etc. Also 
on interior decoration, floor coverings, lighting, 
heating, plumbing, landscaping and other vital 


subjects. Truly there is no other book to com- 
pare with “‘ Building with Assurance.” 


portal Hull 


Mail the coupon today for prospectus 

“ Building with Assurance"’ (Second Edition) 
is not for general distribution. It is for earnest 
home lovers. Our prospectus tells all about 


it—shows beautiful homes with floor plans, re- 
produces actual pages, letters from readers, ete. 
The prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail 
the coupon. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


Address nearest office, Dept. N-12 | 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, III. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland | 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: I ama home lover, so please send me at | 
once a copy of your beautiful prospectus, which de- 
scribes ‘‘ Building with Assurance.” | 


Name. 


Lown ___ State. 


Business —— - —— 


) 

{ 

| 

| 

| Address__ 
| 

| 

Le 


al 


| word of praise or sympathy. 
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did not come up he went forward through 
the woods, wondering. He found it—a loco- 
motive and passenger coach lying in the 
ditch with not a sign of life about them. 
Then the conductor crawled from the coach, 
shouting for help, and a puff of smoke rose 
from the broken windows. 

“The manager is in there,’’ called the 
conductor to Barney. ‘‘Chop him out. My 
arms are broken.”’ 

He told Barney where the wrecking tools 
were, and Barney crawled into the old spe- 
cial car, ablaze from the stove which made 


a wreck a fire trap in those days. The roof , 


had slipped and the corner of the coach 
came with it, prisoning General Manager 
Merril like a cell, without smashing him. 
Barney met his eye through a cranny. 

“‘Has the conductor gone to flag the train 
behind?”’ he said. 

“He has,”’ said Barney. 

“Chop from above,” said Mr. Merril, 
‘‘and the saints give you muscle or I am a 
dead general manager.” 

In those five minutes of frenzy, chopping 
and ripping with the coach turning into a 
furnace, Barney thought: ‘‘He is a good 
sport; I will give him all I’ve got.”” So he 
did, and when they stood outside he was 
the worse off of the two. Mr. Merril, blink- 
ing the smoke from his eyes and gasping, 
must still stare in wonder on the tall figure 
with singed hair, and shirt dropping in fiery 
rags as he shook his ax at the flames. 

“Roar, dom ye,” he said; ‘‘ye have lost 
your dinner’’; and laughed, which was a 
rare performance with the hard-bitten young 
robber. 

He followed as Mr. Merril ran to look 
after the engine men, but no help could 
reach them now. 

“The driving rod broke,” said Merril. 
“They hardly knew what killed them.” 
After looking at them a moment he began 
to feel the effects of his shaking up, and, 
sitting on a tie, thanked Barney. “’Twasa 
brave rescue,” he said. ‘‘How did ye hap- 
pen along?”’ 

“T am visiting my Aunt Becky in the 
farm up the valley,’ he explained, “‘and was 
walking home from the town.” } 

“‘T have good news for you and her,” said 
Merril. ‘‘We are going to make a station 
here. What is your name?” 

“MeManus.” 

“That will be the name of the station— 
McManus. ’Tis a small compliment, but 
*twill serve to keep the memory of a brave 
deed alive. And you will be welcome at my 
headquarters if ever you will let me do 
something more substantial for you. Here 
is the train, which my conductor is bringing 
up under control.” 

The pilot moved around the curve to the 
slow bell which has tolled the mass over the 
dead at ten thousand wrecks, and Barney 
turned on his way with a word of good-by. 

“There is no need for more of them to see 
me,” he thought, and cursed the luck of him 
in his heart. “‘’Tis getting so that I cannot 
pull a job without advertising myself as 
present, by carrying people about thestreets 
or chopping them out of wrecks,” he thought 
bitterly, and would have thrown away the 
ax but was too thrifty. ‘“’Twill answer to 
cut the old woman’s kindling with, bad cess 
to her,” he said. 

He had to explain his scorched and tat- 
tered condition to Aunt Becky, who got out 
some ointment and bandaged burns on both 
his arms; her hard little hands were steady 
and after hearing of the wreck she was 
silent, though even Barney expected some 
“Even the 
Weasel would have said one,” he thought. 


| “Sure, a family is not like a gang.” 


After dinner Aunt Becky came into the 
parlor with the wrecker’s ax, and Barney 
reflected: ‘“‘I was a fool for bringing it home 
and putting temptation in her way to give 
me a clout.’’ Of the new station he had 


| said nothing, lest she be gadding to town 


and gossiping of Cole and himself. 

“One time at the trading post on the 
Cimmaron,” said Aunt Becky, leaning on 
the ax, like a walking stick, “‘a trader come 
by with five thousand silver he had brought 
from Santa Fé under escort of Mexican 
soldiers. But they turned back and an 
American escort was not there to meet him, 
and he was anxious to go on through that 
country of robbers before the winter storm 
came. So he played as safe as he could, by 
burying twenty-five hundred of it under 
the hearth of our big room back of the store. 
And one night a bad man, who suspected 
this, came after the money. But the old 
navy here,”’ she said, taking down the heavy 


‘long-barreled revolver from the deer-horn 
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rack on the wall, “winged him!’’ And she 
patted it proudly. ‘‘He swore—he was a 
wicked man’”’—sighed the old lady, “‘and 
I told him to hush or I’d shoot him again. 
If Johnny, my husband, had been home he 
wouldn’t have got off so light. That is 
Johnny’s old Kaintucky up there. He 
stood off a band of Kiowas with that a whole 
day; they’d cut out an immigrant’s wagon 
on the prairie, and Johnny heard of it from 
a friendly and lambasted ’em.”’ 

Her voice trailed off and Barney sat 
watching under a spell, as she put the navy 
back in its place and reached up and patted 
Kaintucky. And then his heart leaped and 
flung the blood through his body with a 
thrill it never had known. 

Without word of praise or believing it 
necessary, she had laid the wrecker’s ax on 
the antlers between those honorable weap- 
ons, which had stood off the enemies of the 
helpless on their stricken little field, even as 
Barney had fought the flame for the pris- 
oned man. Henever could have any fellow- 
ship with Becky, a gunwoman not being a 
home influence, particularly one who would 
never agrée to shoot in the same direction 
that he did; but he had a strong respect for 
her after that. 

Now Barney could sit his horse well and 
was braced in muscle and spirit for the 
robbery, which if well timed would yield 
enough gold to put him on Easy Street; 
the Chicago holdup had become an outlaw 
of the hardy old Western breed. Cole, who 
left the gambling and intelligence post of 
Barlow long enough to visit him for a day, 
was satisfied that he had a good bad partner. 
There was not much talk between them; 
Cole inspected the horses and gave Barney 
the lay of the camp, where they would spend 
about two weeks between the time of leay- 
ing the farmhouse and the train robbery. 
“Twill be another month before enough 
snow goes off to let us through the passes,” 
he said. That same afternoon they rode to 
the cutskirts of the next town and Barney 
brought back his horse. 

Another month of this seemed a long 
time, and Barney would have been strain- 
ing hard at the leash but for an unexpected 
diversion—two days after Cole’s visit he 
discovered that McManus Station had been 
established. He looked with curious inter- 
est at the square of platform and tiny box 
of a depot. ‘“‘ The agent has not come yet,”’ 
he said, after keeping a lookout, and, in 
spite of the danger of being observed by 
trainmen, came out of the woods on to the 
platform. To his surprise the door was un- 
locked; the waiting room had a bench for 
passengers, though no ticket office, and in 
one corner a red flag and a lantern and can 
of oil. Walking around the depot to survey 
it, he read the sign nailed across the end. 
““McManus”’ it said in big letters; he 
found the sign at the other end also. 

“Tt will be seen coming either way; divil 
a soul in the world can miss it,’° he thought. 
He went inside and outside with impor- 
tance. ‘‘Now I will stand by and watch 
the trains stop,’’ he said, and settled him- 
self on the slope beyant with his pipe, which 
he let go out with a new excitement, as he 
saw the flare stack and black boiler toss 
around the curve. But the speed increased 
on the tangent. 

“Stop, ye divil!’”’ shouted the holdup 
man, but by she whizzed, and he dropped 
back, stupefied. 

“They are not used to it yet,” said Bar- 
ney; ‘‘they must form the habit of stop- 
ping.”” He watched all that afternoon and 
next day and the next, but each train 
seemed to increase its speed to get by as 
quickly as possible. ‘‘The train hands are 
double-crossing the manager and me,” 
thought Barney; but after meditation ad- 
mitted, “They know their business better 
than Mr. Merril.’”’ But when he noticed 
the evening string of crows flying over, it 
was too much. ‘“‘Not even a dom crow to 
stop at my station.’ he said with indigna- 
tion. 

Within a week the engineers said to the 
firemen, and the conductors to the brake- 
men, on that run, ‘‘ McManus beats hell for 
crows,’ they said. “‘Nevera train is flagged 
there and never a crow goes by. And the 
station stands on the spot, d’ye mind, where 
the general manager was wrecked. And we 
are not saying it is a bad omen for him, but 
a crow is not a bird to haunt a place without 
results. ’Tis little we know.’’ And General 
Manager Merril, hearing the rumor in the 
midst of a run of grief, put a curse on the 
crows himself. 

Barney sat within his depot, feeding corn 
to the crows, which, after an all-day meet- 
ing among some dead trees, had decided to 


simple about that.” 


=. 


’ 


December 


give up thieving as a profession ; 
down as honest citizens of MeMa 
best part of every day he sat obg¢ 
ways of them, which are an imp 
on those of humanity, illiteracy 
known among crows. When no ty 
near he would walk out among 
read the signs at each end of the st 
smoke his pipe jn the sun. 

“Chee, the cottages I saw from 
windows with the happy families 
ing on this,” he said with pride 
membrance of the places he hac 
in Chicago filled him with disgus 
would look at the Chicago star ai 
and being reminded of Annie Gray 
he had invested money and resey¢ 
thought there might be a letter at 
up the line. “It seems a shame 
horse there when I have a statio: 
from,’’ he thought, and at last 
Becky of the depot and platform. 
they have forgotten to send an g 
told her. 

‘Tis a flag station.” And she 
that railroad men always stop 
they saw red. | 

He was doubtful, but next m 
swelled with pride to have a tra: 
his signal. In town there was ; 
and grateful letter for him; th 
come through a long spell of sj 
one hundred and fifty dollars an. 
the remaining fifty. Now she w 
work and could pay by installm. 
could keep her strength. “TI don 
catch up very fast in the shop,” 
“and am trying to get a job 
nursemaid, anything in a small t« 
I can have some outdoors.” 

“‘She’safunny dametosendbac 
said Barney; ‘and she'll be killir 
self to pay me the rest.” Wit 
think was to act, so for five days} 
matters over among the crows 
tion, and on the evening of the 
sitting in the front room alon 
Becky, told of living in a roomin 
Chicago before coming out to 
and of the girl next door. 

“Y’understand I don’t want 


then, “which J will unless Anni 
doors for her health. Now I'll 
along pretty soon and Annie | 
room here.” ; 
With this said, he had to begi 
again, and gave Becky the lett 
went on Barney. ! 
me of the money you took care 
Santa Fé trader? I thought if I] 
mine here—say, two or three 
and I didn’t come back for it, y 
to do something for it and might 
to visit you for a while.” : 
He stopped to think; so did 
“We've got to ambush that) 
said, and presently wrote a le 
that Barney, her nephew, was g) 
and she would be lonesome. 
the mountains, dear Annie,” s 
her scribbling old hand, “and 
climb around under the open 
you’re keeping me company. YW 
be strong enough to drive a six-m 
“You'll have to tell Annie > 
about making more money out /) 
can pay me back,” said Barney 
So the old lady put a 
Barney counted out five hun¢ 
Becky shook her head. “Yo Is 
hundred.’’ . 
“A man never knows whether 
to get back from prospecting; 1} 
ous business,” replied Barney. ‘! 
come, all that isn’t due you for\é 
and room is Annie’s.” q 
Then he inclosed a note 
telling her to buy a ticket 
Station on the P. D., beyant 
Aunt Becky would meet her, } 
would be gone prospecting. _ 
Next day he went in to Barlow}! 


trimmed me; I was trying to fig 
was done,’”’ he said. ‘Glad tis 
we'll start for the camp in ten ¢y 
be broke.” ; 
“The holdup is what I w: 
to you about,” said Barney. — 
pulled off on that run as we pl 
“That is the only place it cai 
off with a chance of a get-aw 
Cole. - | 
“You don’t get me yet,’’ said B} 
told of the wreck and the new s}' 
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Station,’ repeated Cole bit- 
robber should publish his 
‘pdence, and be a good mixer.” 
ed him down his cigar. “The 
*,mea home; divil a one have 
ever will again. You do not 
to shoot up his own home, 


; 


rim and desperate men, who 
yes given to quarreling. 
ed his poker dealing. “You 
4s?” 
n at run.” 

ynnot be done anywhere else. 
o} to talk?” 
Jike a man who will squeal?’’ 
_ *T only say it must not be 


{ matter stands. I have no 
” 


eno threat,’”’ said Barney. 
ng for his train Barney ran 
nil Manager Merril near the 
juarters building. ‘Can ye 
a against the crows at Mc- 
am?” asked Merril. ‘‘There 
, odoo on me since the station 
», He had come through there 
before and a thousand had 


ig ‘ain. 
t|: said that even the crows do 
t_cManus?’’ asked Barney. 

y it would offend the traditions 
hospitality as established on 
; estate in the old country,” 
ril, and went on feeling better 


¢n. 
{| ‘anus estate,’’ repeated Bar- 
1 eer sinking feeling took pos- 
h , which he could not shake off 
_eturning to his station he sat 
i) 1 his tenants had drifted to 
‘they had made hard by, and 
{npany but the Chicago star. 
to pass up the golden oppor- 
ve nursed on this run,” he 
y [ will not have the place given 
»| Cole will come to understand, 
lull off a holdup somewhere 
y tling, he stepped back within, 
{passing on, it paused with a 
ke shoes, just for an instant, 
y' And Barney stared out the 
‘light trim figure on the plat- 
aitchel in her hand and gazing 
-¢ the mountain. The first 
) arrived at McManus Station. 
»,” he whispered. 
: moment lost and forlorn in 
3s where she had expected a 
3 venturing to the dark station 
| tapped on the window and 
fs I had expected to be 
lained, “but the prospecting 
this year.” 
2 two gazed at each other 
it of the star so much brighter 
ago, to see what manner of 
lveled so far to such a meeting. 
» shook hands and told him: 
ood friend and I am glad to 


he wasn’t expected so soon, 
/zet her strength back in the 
ufraid if she put off coming she 
|2 the energy to come at all. 
ited out that she had done the 
| and Aunt Becky would say 


kindest act I ever heard of 
(do you think she’ll like me?” 
| Her soft voice was not quite 
Tt brown eyes were wide with 


,” said Barney; “you're still 
. Come along.” 

esaid and pointed up at the 
‘the last of the sunset. ‘“‘It’s 
vou, isn’t it?” 

said Barney; “’tis not in the 
roading to name a station 
and there was nobody else but 
Te. 

land went with him, her face 
breathing deep of the air of 


Was in the house and Aunt 
lcomed her, Barney went out- 
the shade of the trees looked 
ottage with the shining win- 
* the parlor lamp the gray 
yand bright crown of the girl 
‘Nodding to each other with 


lave to understand,” he said. 
he can give this place a bad 


youldn’t stand for it.” 
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Within was the scene, as he had pictured 
it when watching from the train window in 
the stormy night; but Barney had no place 
in it and never would have. In fact, he had 
only added one more enemy to the house- 
hold; all the people who gather under the 
million evening lamps were enemies, and a 
cottage was an ambush to such as he. He 
went back inside, guarded, silent, but could 
not help smiling at Annie. 

There is nothing to prove that Barney 
ever thought of reforming for the sake of 
the girl; ’twas too late for reform, and 
though the two of them talked and walked 
and even rode together the next few days 
his manner toward her never softened. 
And Annie, though never inviting more 
than ordinary friendship, y’understand, 
would sometimes follow him with her eyes, 
disappointed and drooping a little that the 
hard blue eyes and stern mouth should not 
smile at times with a little friendship. 

For several evenings Barney left the 
women together and sought the depot as a 
refuge. ‘“‘I am kidding myself about this 
depot,’ he said once, and laughed bitterly 
at the McManus sign. New and startling 
changes of experience deepened his thought 
and he went once again over the decisions 
he had made, looking for a chance to revoke 
them. 

“Nothing doing,’ he said then, ‘“noth- 
ingatall. I might cut out the crooked stuff 
for Annie, but what show has a guy with 
a police record to come back?” 

Y’see, he was known for the pay-roll 
robbery in Chicago and ’twas only a matter 
of time till the police caught up with him. 
“Let a crook hide, let him bury himself, and 
it’s only a matter of time till one of the old 
gang, or a bull, turns you up,” hesaid. “A 
crooked guy’s wife? Not for Annie.” He 
was wishing hard for Cole to come, so he 
ot ride away on some job and forget all 
this. 

Cole came; he came late in the night. 
“Train was late out of Barlow,” he told 
Barney, who, sleeping on the couch in the 
parlor, had roused at the tread of feet to 
answer the door; ‘‘but we came on any- 
how.” There was a keen job in sight, he 
whispered, that had to be handled in a day 
or two, and a long ride was ahead of them. 
“Are you ready?” 

“Ready and glad to go,” said Barney. 
He called up to Aunt Becky that a party 
was waiting for them to start for a gold 
strike, and hurried dressing and making his 
pack. Cole went to the barn to help his 
partner saddle up. 

“JT must tell Annie—good-by,” Barney 
was thinking as he rolled his pack; ‘I 
must tell her good-by.” 

There was a touch, a clasp on his sleeve. 

“Don’t go.” 

This was the girl of the Chicago rooming 
house with her hair uncoiling on her shoul- 
ders and the fright in her wide eyes, but 
now the fright was for him. She had 
wrapped and corded her bath robe around 
her in mad haste; her feet were bare. 

He whispered her name and then drew 
back, speaking as a matter of course of a 
gold strike. 

“Barney, Barney! I know,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“‘Don’t go with that night rider.” 

“You know!” he repeated, his eyes 
starting. 

The girl had once gone to their old room- 
ing house in Chicago to thank him and 
learned that the police had been there 
too. ‘‘That’s the reason I hurried out here; 
Aunt Becky wrote you were going away, 
and I wanted to warn you and persuade 
you. Barney, don’t go!”’ Now she clung 
to him, and a terrible struggle began in the 
man’s breast. 

“Annie knew I was a crook,” he said 
aloud, ‘‘and came to warn ” He held 
her close, whispering to her, all his pretense 
of indifference broken down. “Now I’ve 
told you,” he said, ‘“‘and made you tell me; 
and we’re out o’ luck.” 

“Time, time,” said Cole at the door, but 
seeing them, turned back; they could hear 
the stamping of the horses. 

“Annie, the police never let a man like 
me rest; I’m on the run all my life, till I’m 
bumped off.”’ 

The soft arms with the sleeves dropping 
away from them held him against Cole. 

‘“We love each other, Barney.” 

“‘Annie—you don’t want to marry a 
crook—maybe a convict.” 

She clung on, almost fainting. “‘I couldn’t 
help myself, Barney.” 

The struggle within him came to its 
height, the will of the man crushing nerves, 
sinews, his very heart, on its way to victory. 
“Then I’ll help you,”’ he said, his voice dry 


’ 
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and hollow and cold, as a dead man would 
speak. And he lifted her and kissed her, 
smoothing back therumpled soft hair that he 
had once pinned under her hat. ‘‘Good-by, 
Annie,” he said at last, and pushed her into 
the arms of old Becky. Stalking into the 
night he remembered the words of the sick 
girl in the rooming house, which had come 
through the walls of his room: “This is 
the end.” 

“Ready, Cole. Ride on,’ he said, tying 
his pack to the cantle. 

They started, but in a few minutes Cole 
rode back and pushed open the door with- 
out dismounting. ‘Pay attention here,’’ he 
commanded the woman. ‘Barney and I 
have enemies; they may not be far behind. 
Tell them you overheard us talking of our 
camp in the mountains; say we rode away 
yesterday morning.” 

However, he did not head into the moun- 
tains, but on leaving the farm loped his 
horse after his partners down the valley 
toward the rolling open country where no 
man could hide—if pursued. ‘‘But who 
will pursue a robber into a country where 


there is no hiding place?”’ reasoned Cole.’ 


The night was still and misty with a 
shaving of moon as Cole loped easily, ex- 
pecting to pick up his partners any minute. 
The valley narrowed and deepened, and the 
mist thickened along the ground so that to 
anyone on the mountainside who could 
have seen so far in that twilight he looked 
like the half figure of a man floating along 
in a sea of vapor, with only the head of a 
horse bobbing alonginfront of him. Directly 
ahead he heard three shots coming as fast 
as aman can count, and with a curse drove 
his heels into his horse and raised his pistol. 

“The dom fool has sprung the news on 
Barney without waiting for me to come up,”’ 
he thought. 

Maybe a hundred feet ahead rose a shout. 
“Whoa! I’ve got you covered!” 

He saw the head of a horse toss above the 
solid bank of mist, but no sign of a rider, 
and in an instant pulled up his mount, rear- 
ing, and dropped behind him. “Well, go 
ahead,” he said. 

“Your partner gave the game away,” 
said the invisible Barney, ‘‘and when I said 
nothing doing tried to stick me for my gun.” 

“Well, if he got his, that leaves you and 
me. The job’s done—the train held up two 
hours ago. I didn’t know how you’d act 
when you heard of it and took you along. 
I didn’t want to bump you, and you’ll get a 
grubstake out of it till we pull off something 
else. What’s your kick?” 

“T don’t want in on it.” 

“You're in bad now,” said Cole, “if you 
only knew it. You’ve kept my horses down 
here—been seen with me. If I’m caught, 
where’d you be? Even the general manager 
knows you.” 

“You're not a bad guy at all, Cole,” said 
Barney, “‘but I told you I wouldn’t have 
any rough stuff right here at home. I won’t 
do it; I can’t let you get away with it.” 

“T can’t catch you now and take you 
along if you don’t want to go,” said Cole, 
peering into the mist with his pistol across 
the saddle; ‘‘I’ll have to go on alone and 
trust you.” 

“You can go on alone,” Barney told him, 
“but not with the gold. It’s here in the 
leather pouch where you cached it on the 
way to the farm.” 

That’s what had started the trouble, 
y’understand— Cole’sunlucky partner drag- 
ging the pouch from under a bowlder. He 
had no idea that Barney would turn down 
even a small share in it, now that the job 
was done, and so disobeyed instructions to 
wait till Cole came up and disarmed him. 

No sooner had Barney spoken of the gold 
pouch than Cole fired at his yoice—three 
shots. A horse screamed and ran, then 
there was silence. Cole did not reload; he 
figured that one shot would settle the argu- 
ment now and, dropping to hands and knees, 
crawled directly toward Barney; then 
the one shot was fired and he fell on his 
face, the bullet tearing its way from collar 
bone to breast. He spoke only once when 
Barney turned him over and held up his 
head. ‘“‘You outlucked me,”’ he said. 

“No; ’twas the horse following you gave 
me the range.’’ Barney had raised up a 
second and glimpsing the horse’s bobbing 
head fired in line along the ground. 

‘‘He wasn’t a bad guy at all,” he said of 
Cole; and then there was something else to 
think about, andthink quickly. Hemounted 
Cole’s horse with the heavy pouch slung 
behind and began making his way to the 
town above McManus. “If they get tome 
before I get to them,” he said, ‘‘there’ll be 
anew Irishman in purgatory this morning.” 
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The Comfort Gift 


[Ns gift for the man 
who appreciates com- 
fort is a pair of Brighton 
Wide -Webs. 


Every Brighton Wide-Web 
Garter is made of the famous 
Brighton ‘‘comfort’’ elastic— 
each rubber strand of which is 
wrapped and re-wrapped with 
soft yarn to guard against the 
deadening action of perspiration 
and thus insure longest service. 
(See picture below.) 
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Ask to see Pioneer-Brighton 
Garters in their special Christ- 
mas boxes. At the Men’s Wear 
Counter. 
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Double Grip 
50c and up 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 46 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
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for more miles 
for your tires” 
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ON Christmas morning a Schrader Christmas 
Stocking, filled with Schrader Tire Valve Accesso- 
ries, will make an inexpensive yet practical gift that 


every car owner will appreciate. 


Just step into the nearest motor accessory shop, 
garage or hardware store and ask for the Schrader 
Christmas Stocking. Have the dealer fill it with a 
Schrader Tire Gauge, Valve Insides, Valve Caps, 
Dust Caps with Rim Nut Bushings, a Valve Repair 
Tool, and a Pump Connection. You will not only 
be giving the motorist something that will help him 
get more miles out of his tires, but greater riding 


comfort as well. 


¢ 


This richly colored container can be hung on 
your Christmas tree or used simply as a Christmas 
package. Look for the Schrader Christmas Stocking 
in your dealer’s store and have him fill it with an 
assortment of Schrader Tire Valve necessities. 


Note to dealer: If. you have not secured your supply of 
Schrader Christmas Stockings, write your supply house today. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto 
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But the roads were deserted, and he even 
passed through the streets of the town 
without notice. The operator at the station 
looked up with dread at the grim customer 
with blood-smeared face, who ealled for 
blanks and wrote a message at the window. 

“Merril, General Manager,’’ he wrote: 
““Meet me on arrival next train at Barlow. 
Something that is not a crow was stopped 
last night at McManus. Barney.” 

He watched it sent, bought a ticket for 
the train an hour later and settled himself 
with the pouch in a corner. 

At Barlow, Mr. Merril, long since in- 
formed of the holdup, and scenting a clew 
to it in Barney’s message, was waiting at 
the office. 

“Here is the loot,” said Barney, dropping 
the pouch, ‘‘and I will tell ye how I came 
by it.”” A miner, named Cole, and his part- 
ner, he explained, who had kept their horses 
at Aunt Becky’s, acted suspiciously by 
coming after them in the dead of night, and 
then stopping down the valley to divide a 
ton of gold. 

““Ye were invited along as a spectator,” 
said Merril politely. 

“How much do you have to know?” 
asked Barney, and the other explained, 
enough to make a report. 

“T crept after them,’’ resumed Barney 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘and told them there would 
be norough stuff at McManus. There was,” 
he said, ‘‘but those two don’t know it. Is 
that enough?” 

“Surely,’’ agreed Merril. He leaned 
back, studying the young man, and waited. 

“That is all,’’ said Barney. 

“That is all for the report,” agreed 
Merril; ‘‘but is there nothing more you 
want to tell your friend?” 

“Only a complaint I have to make,” an- 
swered Barney after a while, and the gen- 
eral manager nodded. ‘“‘It is this, Mr. 


| Merril—when you asked who I might be 
| at the wreck that day, and then named the 
' station after me, there was a misunder- 
| standing.” 


| catch the name. 
| McManus. 


| address it with confidence.’ 


“No doubt,’ agreed Merril. ‘‘Y’see, 


| Barney, I was dazed and shaken with a 


ringing in the ears.” 

““Yes—it was so,’”’ nodded Barney; “‘for 
when I introduced myself ye did not quite 
It is Donohue—and not 
’Tis little matter,’ he said, 
“except that the station is going by the 
wrong name.”’ 

‘Saints above,” said Merril, “‘a station 
under an alias! On other and less reliable 
railroads,” he said, ‘“‘that might be per- 
mitted to pass, but when the public sees 
the name of a town on the P. D. they may 
That very 
day, he promised, the old signs should come 
down, and Donohue in gold letters take 


| their places. 


“My special will be the first train to stop 
at Donohue,”’ he said, “‘for we will go back 
with my chief detective and the sheriff 
and pick up the dead robbers and close the 
case. I will take you to the car now and 
you can sleep till we get there.’ 

As for Merril himself, he did not sleep, 
but after a full night on his job returned to 


| take the wire and then to make out his 
| report, which went east on the nine-o’clock 
| mail. 


"Twas Aunt Becky who first saw the 
party coming down the valley from Dono- 
hue station. “It’s Barney; they’ve got 
him,” she said; and with a sob Annie Gray 
ran to meet him, only to be brought up 
short by a cool nod, and introduced to his 
companions. 

‘After I followed Cole last night,’’ he 
said, and continued with the account de- 
cided on between himself and the general 
manager, to deceive the public officials. 

A horse with a bullet scratch on his flank 
had returned to the barn, and was used to 
carry the two dead robbers to the station, 
where they were loaded into the baggage 
car of the first train. The officials attended 
to this and Mr. Merril remained talking to 
Aunt Becky in the cottage dooryard; Bar- 
ney had recovered his pack at the scene of 
the fight and was repacking his suitcase 
with Annie looking on. 

“Donohue is the name,” he was saying. 
“Y’see, I didn’t want the depot under a 
false name, so I explained to Mr. Merril. 
"Tis home, the depot is, though I’ll never 
come back to it.’ 

The girl, with a painful effort to steady 
herself, asked if Mr. Merril couldn’t protect 


im. 

“Nobody can,” explained Barney. 
“What can he do with the Chicago police 
and court? Nothing. And the bulls al- 
ways get a wanted man in the long run. 


_ 
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We’re out o’ luck.” He hadn’t 
at her, but when he did, and s 
before her face, he broke out 
me for a crooked bum! [I was 
the street and sent to reform 
I knew what I was doing- 
crooked. Nowsee what it’s br: 
and you.” : 

Barney Donohue, robber ; 
struck himself in the face \ 
dreadful to hear, a groan from 
And Annie took him in her arr 
him. 2 

“They'll get me,” he wh 
never see you any more; for; 
Annie, they’l] never have anyt 
me than they’ve got now.” 

“Train time,” said Merril 
yard. The factory girl and he 
clung together a moment. 

“Coming,” said Barney, 2 
away blindly. 

And blindly he walked t 
platform and stood in the gl. 
listening to the sleepy cawing 
But suddenly he caught the gi 
and pointed. ‘‘That’s a Chic 
der,” he said, and told her its 
remembered his wonder when | 
it through the rooming-ho 
that a world so peaceful shou 
and yet impossible to get ir 
telling of that, too, when the 
in from Smeltertown with a 
attached. 

“There is no hurry,’ said 
“it has a stop order of thir 
Two carpenters came out of 
car with the new station sign: 
hastened to put up. The econ 
wire for Mr. Merril. 

“This morning, Barney,” 
manager said, “I got off a r 
east mail and wired that it was 

““Quick stuff,” said Barney, 
to learn that Mr. Merril had 
himself to report to officially. 

“Tt was not a report of th 
much as a report on yoursel 
Merril. ‘‘ Here is the answer’ 


Merril, G. M., Smeltertown: ° 
Donohue alias McManus escape 
cago. We need all we can get 
state. And warn him that he nee 
to be extradited while I am gove 


“And he will be governor 
years,’’ said Merril; ‘‘and if in 
can’t straighten you out in 
governor and I and our attorné 
quit. Now what do you want 
do for you?” | 

Barney looked from one to { 
then at the sign just hung in p! 
hue,”’ it said in letters of golc 
as even the Donohues of old h 
on their castle. | 

“Tf I could live like the a 
stay here,’’ he said. 

“There is the farm. Takei 
Aunt Becky told him. “T'lls 

“And the P. D. will stock 
reward,” said Merril, “and } 
here for your loading.” | 

‘“Y’understand, Annieisnot 
said Barney, ‘‘and must live | 

And the old gunwoman ani 
and the general manager stru' 
the factory girl and danced 
ring. In another minute tl 
stood looking after the last fe 
on the brass of the special ca 

There was little to say gol 
when Becky hurried inside 
parlor lamp Barney held bac 

“Chee, it’s a funny thir 
“that lamp looks like the Cl: 
the window.” 

So it did, and the happy sl 
had seemed so far away a 
fore him, as he crossed the cot! 
with Annie. 


So Barney Donohue got} 
matters straightened out by t) 
all the rest of the traveling 
suffer for it to thisday. Fort 
never being able to understa’ 
the proper name of the stati 
was the alias, were obliged i 
make a sound somewhat be 
hue and McManus. . 

Gradually the suspicion | 
minds that, if one station hi 
under an alias, why not all of 
developed one word to ann 
tions—the word which I belie 
by brotherhood agreement Vi 
roads are run. rz 
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STEIN] W ANay: 


MAL INSEROMENDTSOF THE [MMORTAES 


S THERE anything which could demonstrate 
more convincingly your wealth of resources 
—the astonishing vitality of your house? The 
perfection of the modern Steinway is the tri- 
umph of love of profession and to it I pay my 
tribute of high esteem and admiration.” 
These are the words of Ignace Paderewski, be! 
loved poet of the piano. Many years ago he 
chose the Steinway, echoing the choice of the 
masters who preceded him. To-day, Paderew- 
ski comes again to Steinway Hall to choose 
his new piano. Since Henry Steinway 


made his first instrument all piano manu- 
facture has been measured by the standard of 
Steinway. Each subsequent generation of the 
Steinway family has brought his principles of 
piano construction nearer to perfection. The 
Steinway tone is the constant joy of Hofmann 
and Rachmaninoff. It inspires Friedman, Levitzki 
and Cortot. The Steinway, whether it is a con- 
cert grand, or a smaller piano for your home, is 
always the matchless product of Steinway genius 
—the instrument of the immortals, the prized 
possession of those who love immortal music. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Upright, $875 and up; Grand, $1425 and up; plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 


109 East Fourteenth Street 
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When a radiator is cold, 


look at the Air Valve 


A perfect radiator cannot give per- 
fect warmth when an imperfect air 
valve keeps it clogged with cold air. 


As the largest manufacturer of 
radiators, this company is obligated 
to insure the best possible operation 
of its product. To this end, the Airid 
Air Valve has been developed. 


Its guarantee has been confirmed 
by hundreds of letters like this one: 


“IT attached Airid to a cold radiator 
—one that pounded and hammered 
and gurgled. To my delight, the nerve- 
racking noises ceased at once; and 
the radiator was soon hot throughout.”’ 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator 


Just try one Airid Air Valve in your 
coldest room; on sale at $1.60 by 
Heating and Plumbing Contractors 
everywhere. 


100%, filled with 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Inet Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. S-88 Buffalo, N.Y. 


IRID 


Air Rids the radiator 


of cold air 


Valve 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, Dept. S-88, 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. | 


This coupon, with $1.60, will bring 
you an Airid Air Valve. We are 


Steam , 


willing to let Airid stand or fall by Name —$$—— — = — 
what it will do forthe coldestradiator 
in your coldest room. Address = i. i 
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Al LAWYER’S CASE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


respectable newspapers body and soul—to 
have my modest little sheet ruin you. But 
that kind of a dirty mess is something that 
even this blockhead public can understand. 
It’ll show ’em, for once, what your crowd 
is really like inside. I wouldn’t think of sell- 
ing those papers for a thousand dollars.” 

It was hard to bear that impudence. As 
a help to bearing it, Henshaw looked away 
from the editor—down at the desk—and 
muttered, “It was left with me in trust. 
It’s a private matter. The papers were 
stolen from me. It’s a dirty thing to do.” 
He felt that he was only mumbling point- 
lessly. A minute later he got a fresh grip 
on himself; but the effort at self-control 
made his voice a little trembly when he 
looked up and said, “I’ll give you two 
apshace dollars for those papers, Hahn— 
cash.” 

Hahn grinned at him and replied cheer- 
fully, ‘‘No use; I wouldn’t sell ’em for a 
million.” 

Henshaw so boiled inside that he had to 
look away again, for one could hardly keep 
one’s eyes on the dog and keep one’s hands 
at home. His wandering glance fell upon 
the dirty green-baize screen at his side. 
Through a small rent he saw something 
flesh-colored—eavesdropping! That, with 
the inner boiling, threw him off his balance 
and he called out loudly, ‘“‘Somebody’s 
going to get kicked in a minute!”’ Through 
a larger hole in the bottom of the screen he 
saw a soiled white-canvas shoe move. 

Naturally he charged this eavesdropping 
to Hahn, and his upper lip lifted in a con- 
temptuous snarl as he glowered over at the 
editor. But Hahn was glowering at him 
and spoke truculently. 

“That kind of baby talk don’t go here. 
I’ve got a gun in my desk for thugs.” 


There was no use arguing about it, so 


Henshaw rubbed his brow and muttered, 
“Well, forget it.”” In fact, the next instant 
he forgot it himself, struggling for self- 
control. When he spoke again his voice 
was low and almost conciliatory. ‘Think 
it over, Hahn. I’ll give you two thousand 
dollars cash for those papers.” 

Scowling and irritated, the editor replied, 
“‘T don’t need to think it over. I’ll not sell. 
You can go to the devil.” 

After a moment Henshaw arose and 
glanced around the space ineffectually in- 
closed by the screens, his glance taking in 
the old safe. Quite courteously he said, 
““Good-by.’”’ Hahn only frowned at him, 
and the caller walked out to dilapidated 
Water Street. 

Surely this could not be borne. It stung 
him all over like a bed of nettles. The sting 
was in his very blood as it pumped through 
his veins. Those papers were his. Meagher, 
whom he had taken out of the ditch—a 
gutter sheet run by a dirty dog in a dirty 
sna outlaw, anyhow, beyond the 
pale 

He had, so to speak, grown up in this 
good old Federal Street, as one of its pro- 
prietors, born to an overlordship in it. How 
impatiently he had waited for them to 
finish the marble monumental savings-bank 
building on the best corner so that he might 
take possession of the bully little law office 
on the top floor. That was a very distin- 
guished location for a young lawyer; one 
required friends of the right sort in order to 
land it when there was only one other law 
office in the three-story structure. His con- 
servative friends considered it reckless of 
him to leave the old law firm and strike out 
for himself so early. Always that silly talk 
about his youth! He had wanted that bully 
little office, in the best location, all his own. 
He could wait for clients. 

But it was a mockery now. Not only 
was there a dead cat in the feast but it was 
all dead cat, just a finely set scene in which 
he was to be exhibited as a heedless ass, a 
betrayer of trusts, a man who ruined his 
friends, through drunken Meagher and this 
outlaw guttersnipe who had his stolen 
papers. Certainly, that was not to be 
borne! 

Somewhat pale, and in a stupid torment, 
he walked through the anteroom to his 
private office. The papers were his, any- 
way—stolen from him. He sat down at a 
handsome desk, on a handsome rug, and 
got a telephone directory out of a drawer. 
A minute later he was saying over the wire: 
“Is Conley there—Peter Conley? Ask him 
to step to the phone, please.” 

When he hung up the receiver a disagree- 
able question presented itself—to wit, 


should he dismiss his stenogra 
she would not see the man who 
to his office? 

This question was disagree: 
it implied that what he was 
needed to be hidden. Of cour; 
it did need to be hidden; yet a 
dog Hahn it was right and nec 
papers were his. What they in 
to his mind in the form of a pic 
men in his uncle’s office. One 
was Tom Moorehouse—a , 
too—quite pale and shaken, th 
wife and children and the sean 
pended. Five others were mer 
Tombury, captains of the host 
self, so to speak, a young kni 
his spurs. They sat in a close 
ing low and pointedly. Final 
old Elias Dickson dubiously 
beard and mumbled something 
hands, it was left to him. Agai 
ture was the other one of the 
man establishment and Hahn, ; 
tramp who ought to be in ia 
sort of way the first group emb 
order and morality, with Hahr 


law. 

What he proposed to do w 
and right. All the same, he st 
anteroom with dignity and sen 
rapher on a long errand. So | 
alone—sitting at the desk in 
office, with the door to the ante 
when Peter Conley stepped in f 

He called out “Come in her 
when the visitor crossed the 
the private room he added, “ 
well shut that door after you 
chair.” 

The caller was lean and wiry, 
legs and the heavy shoulder 
fighter. He looked, physical’ 
tally, as tough as a piece of lor 
oak. There was a scar at the 
eye and another on his chin—: 
old, scarred fighting dog. His} 
bony face was sallow and his | 
unusually light gray. 

He had been drawn to Ton 
the strike, being one of a score 
ries provided by a private dete 
in New York that specialize: 
When the strike leaders procu 
on a charge of assault with a de 
his defense was intrusted t 
Because of its significance in tl 
case was hard fought, so lawy 
had a good many conversation: 
of the case was not yet settled 
remained in Tombury at the e: 
paper company. In one cony 
his lawyer, finding the youn; 
ested in picaresque adventures 
very candid about his past 
Henshaw, knowing with who) 
deal, wasted no words. 

“A big envelope with my re 
it was stolen out of my vault 
an envelope like this.”” He t¢ 
his desk. ‘“‘It’s got some pape 
know where The Freeman offic 
paper—back of that cobbler sl 
Street.” ‘s 

Conley nodded and said 
base rumble of a voice, surp’ 
depth, since the speaker was 
medium size. There was not 
deference in his attitude towa 
To him the young lawyer wa! 
had the dough, but otherwise 
tinguishing from any other bi! 

“This envelope with the pa 
turned over to Hahn,”’ the la 
“Hahn proposes to print ‘em 
stolen from me, you underst| 
cally blackmail. There’s an ol| 
Hahn’s office. It must be y 
kind that’s got a landscape pi 
front door, with a robin as bi 
it’s sitting on—might have co 
ark, I imagine. The envek 
papers are in that safe. I’ms 

He was looking squarely at. 
speaking composedly, but the 
tion in his mind. He’d o 
thousand dollars for the pape! 
too much to offer Peter, yet hi 
pose to be stingy about it. | 

“Tf you can get that envel 
papers in it for me,’’ he said, ‘| 
a thousand dollars. I’ve tho 
That’s all they’re worth to ° 
pay that.” It was just as wel 
know that he’d fixed the limit 

(Continued on Page 
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[AL and ERROR 


“ooked so easy—just to fly towards 
segreat bright areas of sunshine. 
every time he tried it, he met the 
ler. Again and again he beat his 
ainst it. In vain he circled in 
it until in weariness he was 
to light on the ledge below. 
strutted back and forth—al- 
eking a way out. Then, sud- 
» he met a rush of cool, sharp air 

learer brightness. At last 
pane. Poised on the edge, he 

ing. He was free! 
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The pigeon knew no better method than 
“trial and error.” He could not return di- 
rectly to the open sash, though he had 
entered through it only a few minutes before. 
In finding it, he had to fly at the great window 
haphazardly, wasting time and wearing down 
his strength. Luck won for him. But luck 
might have taken longer, or failed completely. 

Many a business, too, has sought the way 
out through trial and error. Many products 
have been sent forth to blunder on a buyer. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the business has 
stumbled to success. Wastefully, tediously 
and uncertainly the products have been sold. 
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But the businesses which have achieved 
success most surely have not trusted the ele- 
mental method. Step by step their progress 
has been based on reason. They have utilized 
the experience of others who overcame their 
same difficulties before. Their products have 
been sold in the full light of merchandising 
knowledge. Realizing their goal, they have 
gone directly towards it. They have not 
waited for purchasers to happen on their 
products. By sensible, modern methods they 
have created markets. They have used ad- 
vertising in their selling as well as science in 
their manufacturing. 
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for isin — 
a wonderful new comfort 


—the world’s fastest shave 


If you would present gifts that are truly 
appreciated, order a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
for each man on your list. ° 


Valet AutoStrop Razors come complete 
with handsome, de luxe cases, strops and 
extra blades. They are for sale at all dealers’ 
—$5 to $25, according to style of finish— 
silver plated, gold plated or sterling silver. 


Order these gifts of lifetime comfort 
today. Avoid last minute rushing. 


Sharpens itself 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Conley received the proposition with per- 
fect composure, his light-gray eyes on the 
young man’s face. 

“‘ Always arisk, bo,” he rumbled. “ Prob- 
ably they’re watchin’ me. Mebbe they’re 
watchin’ that dump. They’d like to get me. 
I might not come back. Gimme two hun- 
dred and fifty down and I’ll take a look at 
it ” 


That was reasonable, no doubt; but 
Henshaw replied, “‘I haven’t got that much 
currency.” 

“A check’s all right,’’ Conley assured 
him calmly. ‘‘Make it to bearer.”’ 

Henshaw wrote the check. Conley ex- 
amined it, folded it over, tucked it in his 
vest pocket and repeated, ‘‘I’ll take a look 
tale 

Henshaw felt a confused sort of impulse 
to add something in the way of a human 
touch, as, ‘‘Of course I don’t want you to 
take any reckless chance, Pete’’; or, ‘‘You 
must look out for yourself, you know.” 
But undoubtedly this tough client knew his 
business, and Henshaw merely said, ‘“‘I’ll 
be down about nine in the morning.” 

“‘ Aw right,’”’ Conley rumbled, and arose. 
Henshaw watched him leave—with his odd, 
springy-kneed gait that was a sort of cat- 
like shuffle—and when the hall door swung 
shut he grinned to himself triumphantly, 
with some such triumphant thought as 
‘‘T’ll show the dirty dog he can’t do this to 
me! He’s got a surprise coming to him!” 

But, after all, the triumph didn’t quite 
come off; it wasn’t quite genuine. Peter 
Conley seemed mysteriously to overthrow 
it, for there was something kind of ominous 
about Conley—sort of a graveyard smell. 
It wasn’t—well, it wasn’t graceful for a 
young lawyer who thought highly of him- 
self and his profession to be entering into 
burglarious compacts with such persons 
as Peter Conley. At first, wrathfully, he 
charged that up to Hahn and to Meagher. 
To such painful shifts had those dirty dogs 
driven a man like him! 

But the red was fading out of his mind, 
giving place to gray. When you looked it 
in the face, he’d hired a thug to commit 
acrime. Looking it in the face that way 
had a wonderfully sobering and depressing 
effect. Abstractedly he leaned back in his 
chair, staring at the wall, and passed a 
hand over his sleek hair. Presently a melan- 
choly little grin drew the corners of his 
mouth. Certainly, there was irony for you! 
In an absent-minded way, the little grin 
faintly lurking, he opened a drawer in the 
desk and took out a sheaf of neatly type- 
written sheets. 

They comprised the manuscript of an 
address which he was going to deliver to 
a high-school society for political research 
and debate. He thought so well of the ad- 
dress that he had been minded to see whether 
the Tribune wouldn’t like to print it in the 
Sunday edition after it was delivered. There 
was the nicely typed title page—Loyalty 
to Law: An Address Delivered by Robert 
Henshaw Before the Franklin Society at 
East High School. Abstractedly Henshaw 
turned the sheets, glancing at a sentence 
here and there. 

He perceived now that it was the usual 
thing—just what you’d expect a lawyer to 
say to an audience of high-school boys and 
girls; loyalty to law; obedience to law the 
corner stone of civilization; on one side 
there was the orderly reign of law, on the 


| other side there was only force and fraud 


and war. The World War was brought in 
quite eloquently. In a deep musing, Hen- 
shaw fairly saw the audience—all those 
eager, upturned young faces. God bless 
*em; they were still innocent and trusting; 
you could pour the bunk down their throats. 
And yet he had written this essay in a state 
of fervent conviction, believing every word 
of it as he wrote. 

That was the trouble. Almost every- 
body believed in it theoretically; almost 
everybody assented to it as a general prop- 
osition, with a solemn wag of the head and 
without conscious hypocrisy. Only when a 
concrete case came up where law stood in 
the way of your interest or prejudice or 
passion, how lightly you overrode it! Some 
concrete cases recurred to him. A year be- 
fore he had been immensely gratified at 
being called into a very big case under the 
leadership of a distinguished New York 
lawyer. He was brought in, of course, in a 
very humble position; but the association 
flattered him. An emergency arose in 
which the great lawyer wanted, imme- 
diately, a document that was part of the 
record of the county court at Tombury. 
The green and startled young practitioner 
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from that city objected: “By 
taken out of the court record t] 
law forbids it.”’ The great la 
rally irritated by such obtusen¢ 
back, “I didn’t get you dow 
struct me on the law of your 
other state. My clients th 
the law almost as well as you 
want a law lecture. I want th: 
get it!” 

To be sure, it was no tremen 
Some wheedling and manag 
bury procured the paper, whi 
returned after the great lawy 
with it. But the incident reey 
shaw now. Law?. Pooh! « 
we’ve no time now to waste 
quette! Brushing the law asi 
Who wasn’t brushing it aside 
How many bootlegging storie: 
from his friends in the cours; 
Tax dodging, lynching and 
say nothing of the crack-erac 
ber’s automatic pistol over t] 
muttered down to the typew) 
in confidence, ‘‘We Americans 
damn for law!” | | 

In decency he ought to t 
sheets and refuse to deliver a 
loyalty to law before eager, up: 
faces. But it was expected of 
other hand it was not yet too 
find Conley and call him off. 
gripped his heart. This was 
famous affair—miserable, dru 
stealing that envelope out of 
would ruin Moorehouse ar 
wife’s heart. It had been le 
trust, on honor. What a doub 
he’d look if he spilled it 


out to the country club and h 
tennis before dinner to tone 


i 


T ONE o’clock in the mo 
Street curved still and 
electric light. Just at that f 
stood by the concrete bridge 
ward would have seen no sig 
heard no sound of it. There w 
street lamp at the farther end 
and another a good distanc 
toward the long, many-win 
buildings of the paper compa 
tween those illuminated areas 
was dark, the shabby build 
denser shadows. In the wo 
could scarcely have been su 
away, whether that was an v 
moving cautiously or only a tr 
as it strove to pierce the voii 
another point of view someth 
might have been made out 
dingy gray rear wall of the 
It stopped beneath a black) 
lifted two arms. 


locked; the sash slid up. 
hooked his forearms over the) 
himself up, wriggling, until he 
the sill and a hand on the inr 
casing. Crawling in was ea 
had one foot on the floor, half 
sill as he brought down the ot 
somebody had left a piece of n 
tightening the forms, at the e| 
His foot knocked it off and 
floor with an infernal clatter. 

The intruder crouched w 
dow, all eyes and ears, waiting 
would be near at this time; 0 


along the littered floor. A ; 
him wove softly back and f 


he did not wish to show a] 
necessary. So, creeping an 
waving in front, he made his } 
wall until he touched one o 
screens and slipped by it. H 
in contact with metal; this wal 
Stooping, he crept around} 
the knob of the combinatid 
knelt down. Only then did hd 
producing a pocket torch an} 
on. The light made a bright! 
the combination lock, but }} 


gray cap, pulled down to the 
neck and to the eyebrows, | 
(Continued on Page 
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‘REP THE VOICE 
J SMOOTH. Pure 
yvers the cords and 
4 of your telephone. 
julation in the Cen- 
fice too, it helps to 
open the path for 
yoice currents. Of 
|\xtile fibres silk com- 
strength, flexibility, 
(insulating effective- 
o the highest degree. 


—in your telephone 


For insulating certain telephone parts, 
silk is the only material that meets 
Western Electric standards of manu- 
facture. No imitation silk either, but 
the genuine life-work of those spinners 
which fatten on the mulberry leaves in 
China or Japan. 

That these industrious creatures have 
done their work well must be proved to 
the searching eyes which buy for Western 
Electric all over the world. 

And in our laboratories and shops in 
America, silk and the eighteen other 
materials which make your telephone 
have stood many a hard test before they 
could qualify for your service. 


\KOUR TELEPHONE IN THE MAK- BE ors ~~ the - 
NG. Silkworms spinning their cocoons. * Sa : 
These little creatures, after feeding on the ‘ 
nulberry leaves, are placed on racks or trays. 


ey year 400,000000 of them work for Since 1869 makers of electrical equipment 


: *No. 6 of a Series 
Nestern E i. j 
lectric. on raw materials. 


SPINNING ABOVE 
THE WOOLWORTH / 
BUILDING. Many a 
cocoon, when unwound, 

yields a fibre more than \ 
four times as long as the 
Woolworth Building is 
high. 


)ORIENT BEGAN. Braiding telephone 
)cords at the Western Electric Works. 
| tWenty-four spools of silk are used to cover 

cord leading from the base of your tele- 
} Phone, 
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Speaking of comfort, consider a 
. collar that refuses to roll, that 
» won’t gap and is made to fit. That’s 
the Hanes Tailored Collarette. 


2 


You can never be “underwear- 
bound” with Hanes Elastic Shoul- 
| ders. They fit and give with every 
movement, because they’re made 
with a service-doubling lap seam. 


3 


Here is a closed crotch that 
really stays closed. It is 
specially stitched and cut so 
that it always stays in position. 


There’s a lot of comfort in a 
cuff that fits firmly, that is 
made better and stronger, 
that won’t rip from the sleeve. 

he Hanes Elastic Cuff is 
guaranteed to be just that sort. 


What looks or feels worse than un- 
derwear that bunches at the shoe 
tops? The Hanes Elastic Ankle 
never loses its shape even after re- 
peated washings — it always clings 
close. 


ELASTIC AN/T 


UNDERWEAR 


For downright value 


HANES can’t be touched 


OU’LL pat yourself on the back when you first pull Hanes on. 

When you feel that fleecy cotton snuggle up to your skin, that 
generous warmth and that perfect tailored fit you’ll say that there 
never was an underwear bargain that could compare with Hanes. 


And you’ll keep on congratulating yourself every time Hanes 
comes back from the tub. Wash after wash has no effect on Hanes. 
The flat, non-irritating seams never rip. The buttonholes keep their 
shape. The buttons are sewed on to stay. 


Read the five points above that have made Hanes famous. 


Every stitch, every seam, every thread and button of a Hanes suit 
is absolutely guaranteed. 


You'll get the surprise of your life when you price Hanes. Here is 
underwear value that can’t be beaten. 


Go to your dealer’s. Look over a suit of Hanes. Buy one and 
wear it. Right there is where you will swear off expensive underwear 
and swear on Hanes. 

You can get shirts and drawers as well as union suits in light, 


medium and heavy weights. If your dealer can’t supply you let us 
know, and we will see to it that you get what you want. 


Hanes comfort and wear for boys 


They are the same hard wearing quality, the same comfort, warmth and 
perfect fit that go into men’s. Two weights—medium and heavy. Sizes 2 to 
16 years (sizes 20 to 34). 2 to 4 year sizes with drop seat. Made also in knee- 
length and short sleeves. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to 
return your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Nev Auomen Aver Hames full-cut athlete Uniow Suits! 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
the ears. A black cloth mask, evidently 
cut out by hand, covered the whole face. 

The lock gave little trouble. Soon the 
thick door swung open. Ata glance the inte- 
rior of the safe looked unpromising enough. 
There was a bookrack, but it held only a 
dog-eared little ledger and a wad of printed 
sheets that proved to be The Freeman’s 
meager subscription list. A corncob pipe 
and an empty tobacco can lay, ironically, 
on the shelf above the bookrack. But at 
the side were four small drawers, one above 
another. Three of them were quickly 
searched, but the fourth was locked. 

The drawers were only flimsy affairs, of 
thin wood, the front varnished and deco- 
rated with a scroll. After many years the 
wood had shrunk a little, so that a thin 
crack appeared along the top of the locked 
drawer. One could have knocked it in with 
a blow of the fist, but that would have made 
a noise. The robber snapped off his light, 
arose and felt his way back along the wall 
for a space; then turned the light on again 
and swiftly swept its rays about. Here was 
what he wanted—a column rule; that is, a 
strip of metal like a narrow lath. The man 
poe himself of it and returned to the 
safe. 

Inserting the end of the column rule in 
the crack left by the shrinking of the wood, 
he pried the drawer open; but it came, 
finally, with an explosive snap, like a tiny 
firecracker. The robber snapped off his 
light and waited a moment, but there was 
really no need of so much caution. Light 
on, he pulled the drawer out and examined 
its contents—some letters, some loose pa- 
pers, some papers in envelopes. He fingered 
them over eagerly. 

There was a sound at the door—an omi- 
nous sound. The man had no time to turn 
off his torch, but thrust it under his coat, 
crouched on his heels, breathless. The door 
was swinging open and something vaguely 
white stood there. The man could not 
exactly see it or hear it, but his nerves were 
aware of fumbling fingers at the doorcasing. 
Then the fingers found the switch and the 
whole room sprang into light—intolerable 
light that seemed to expose one to the whole 
world. 

P. Maglione stood in the doorway in his 
nightgown, barefooted. The white shroud- 
like garment swelled over his paunch. That 
he was lame, one leg shorter than the other, 
could be seen. His jaw was set threaten- 
ingly under the grizzled, drooping mus- 
tache, and his forehead gathered in a scowl; 
his very baldness seemed to scowl. His 
right hand held a nickel-plated revolver. 
Leveling it at the crouched figure in a black 
mask, he limped boldly forward past the 
editorial desk and commanded, ‘‘T’row up 
de han!”’ 

There was something maddening in this 
sudden flood of light and in this white ap- 
parition. The masked man drew the torch 
from beneath his coat, not with an action of 
surrender but as though he meant to hurl 
it. Along with that hostile motion Mag- 
lione saw a glint of metal and pulled the 
trigger. 

But this weapon had lain for half a dozen 
years, untouched and gathering rust, in a 
bureau drawer upstairs. The cartridge 
failed to explode; a futile click announced 
it. Before Maglione, unsettled by the fail- 
ure, could draw back the hammer, the 
masked man dropped the torch, seized the 


| column rule, leaped and struck with all his 


might. Maglione went down. Above, on 
the stairway, a woman’s shrieks awoke the 
night. The robber fled to the rear window 
and climbed out. 


OBERT HENSHAW still lived with his 
mother in the big, rambling white frame 
house on the hill at Capstone, two miles 
out of Tombury, and drove his own smart 
coupé back and forth to the office. This 
morning he started earlier than usual, for 
before going to the office he meant to call 
on his uncle at the paper mills. Therefore 
he came into Federal Street just above the 
bridge, crossing the river and following 
dilapidated Water Street toward the mills. 
But something had evidently happened 
here. A crowd of women and children— 
even a few men—overflowed the sidewalk 
at the corner of P. Maglione’s shoe shop. 
This was no ordinary happening, either, for 
these dark, alien faces of women and chil- 
dren were stamped with a shock and horror. 
That woman was weeping and wringing her 
hands; her neighbor, also in tears, was con- 
soling her. A policeman stood on guard 
down the side of the building, between the 
corner and the door that faced the wood 


yard; evidently he was forbid, 
that door. He wore a graye ; 

In a great recoil Henshawj 
car at the curb, leaned out) 
‘What is it?” 

An Italian girl, with dilaj 
plained: 

“Mr. Maglione is killed. Aj 
in the newspaper’ office to ; 
Mr. Maglione and his wife live: 
Maglione heard a noise and we 
his revolver didn’t go off. Tj 
him on the head with an irc 
him.” The girl’s lip trembled |: 
good, kind man.” 

Henshaw sat still for a Bok 
he could not well move, then ¢ 
ily out of the car, as though ‘ 
turned to wood, and walked) 
policeman—a young probati) 
whom Henshaw did not kni 
evidently knew the lawyer, ): 
the girl’s report. Maglione h:) 
by a blow over the head wi 
rule. 

The safe had been robbed), 
explosive had been used; it hai 
by manipulating the combi, 
The murderer had not been ¢; 

| 


as the young policeman kne 
tially, as to one entitled to kr) 
he explained: 
“The fingerprints’ll tell. | 
some papers in the safe—left) 
prints on ’em. They’ve got) 
expert to work now.” Withan 
he added, ‘‘ They’Il tell the st’ 
Yes, no doubt they would {j 
So Henshaw reflected as he } 
sently to his car. One other fi 
his mind: Peter Conley, in oj 
fidential reminiscences, had { 
his lawyer that with some safe- 
if it was an old, cheap safe. 
need a drill or nitroglycerir 
open it, if you knew the trick} 
the lock and listening to the tu] 
safe had been opened so. 
Henshaw no longer cared’ 
at the paper mill. He didn’ 
anybody. From an old persis) 
he wanted to get away, out oli 
he could try to think. H) 
car, therefore, and drove up s) 
Street to where Hill Street ix 
Here were the best four cor) 
and the new white-marble str 
savings bank occupied the b 
the four. A sort of frightful i 
The clock in a classic bronze wi; 
bank door showed ten minu’ 
early. 
Charley, the negro elevator 
Mr. Robert Henshaw witl 
white-toothed deference. Ste| 
the cage on the third floor, }} 
that a policeman was sitting 0 
sill at the end of the corridor n| 
office door. The policeman’ 
Kelly—a sergeant—long fam 
to Henshaw as Jim. But he di: 
Jim this morning. There ws 
stocky figure, the same roun 
face with shrewd blue eyes. \ 
like Jim, but like somethins! 
destructive. 
From the Italian girl’s first ¥) 
had gone through Henshaw’s \\ 
not that Conley had his check’ 
dred and fifty dollars, nor eve 
eyes of the law he was an { 
murder; it was that this go! 
shoemaker’s blood was on h 
man couldn’t do such a thing! 
and that was what the per 
on the window sill, seemed tc 
“Morning, Jim. Waiting f( 
shaw heard himself saying; a! 
tone sounded overdone. _* 
He took a bunch of keys fro 
unlocked the door and swung 1 
smile that invited Jim to ent 
smile flattened out. A large wl 
evidently full of papers, wit 
card printed in the corner, lay 
room floor. There was a met| 
for mail in the door; clearly si 
thrust this envelope through ° 
Henshaw was aware that Jin 
looking down at the envelope. 


Ee ———_— 


up several inches—not to be ] 

It was a flat, bodyless sort 
said to the policeman “Wall 
nod toward the inner room. | 
geant Kelly took off his cap 
seated himself beside the har 
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Photograph of car after it was 
pulled out of the water and (below) 
photograph of the Delco-Equip- 
ment just after it was taken 
from the wreck. 


at the bottom of a quarry” 


THe DayTon ENGINEERING LABORATORIES Co. 
Dayton, Onto 


GENTLEMEN: 


We are writing you relative to the 
dependability of Delco equipment as 
brought to our notice recently. 


In November 1922, a Hudson 6-40 car 
disappeared from Rutland, Vermont 
and was supposed to have been 
stolen. In May of this year, this car 
was found in an abandoned quarry two 
miles south of this place in about fifteen 
feet of water. The water was being 
pumped out and the car was found at 
this level. The job of removing the car 
was given to us by the insurance com- 


pany and we afterwards purchased it. 
The top and upholstery had rotted and 
we took the chassis and motor down 
for parts. We took the Delco starter 
and generator off completely and, after 
drying out the water in this equipment, 
connected a storage battery to the 
terminals and found that the armature 
responded immediately. 


As a matter of curiosity we installed 
this starter and generator in another 
Hudson car and found that it worked 
absolutely perfect in every way. 


Very truly yours, 


H. B. Townsenp, 
August 24, 1923 WALLINGFORD, VT. 


Delco 
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| to the paper mills. 


| over. 
} noon.” 


| would look like somebody’d 
dropped it through the door.” 


| shaw repeated. 


| felt. 


| witless rag—a dazed sheep 
| going to slaughter. In some 


_ troubled because he couldn’t 
| think of anything to say to 


| way of his, opened the door 

for them. Henshaw, or an 
| automaton in his clothes, got 
_ | the big white envelope out of 


| through my office door. 


| take anybody up?” 


| Mr. Henshaw; I saw it; I 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
regarding the young lawyer with round, 
serious eyes. 

““Maglione, the shoemaker, was killed 
last night—down on Water Street,” he said. 

Then Henshaw did the most unaccount- 
able thing—that is, he smiled stupidly and 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, so I heard. I was going down 
Maglione was a good 
man.” He felt that he was doing it idioti- 
cally. 

Very sober and businesslike this morning, 
Jim continued, “‘Of course, we questioned 
Hahn. He says you was down there yes- 
terday afternoon looking for some papers— 
ina white envelope, with your return card 
on it.’ . 

So they had it pat! From the moment of 
seeing the policeman on the window sill 
Henshaw had felt they had something; but 
he had scarcely expected it to be so con- 
clusive as this. 

“Yes, I was down there,” he admitted, 
wishing to add “‘Jim’’; but his tongue would 
not pronounce the familiar monosyllable. 

Jim turned his cap in strong, stubby fin- 
gers, somewhat embarrassed. 

“He says you offered him two thousand 
dollars for it.” 

“That’s true,’ Henshaw admitted stu- 


Jim rasped his chin with a stubby finger, 
his round blue eyes boring at the young 


| man, then shut his lips, for this was business. 


“Of course, Mr. Henshaw, we’d natu- 


| rally be keepin’ an eye more or less on a bird 


like Pete Conley—now that the strike’s 
He come up here yesterday after- 


So they had that, also, and suspected 
that he had hired Conley to recover the 
papers. The trap snapped shut. But a lie 
came out easily, smoothly, of itself. 

‘‘He was up here to see me about his 
case. I’m defending him, you know.” 

Jim heard that soberly, and in the pause 
crossed his legs the other way, being, in 
fact, quite ill at ease and unhappy. But 
this was business. 

“That big white envelope with your re- 
turn card on it, now—maybe that would be 


| the same one you just picked up from the 


floor.” 

A lie had come readily the moment be- 
fore, but there seemed to be no more lies in 
stock. Helplessly Henshaw answered, “Yes, 
probably it’s the same one.’”’ And then, in 
a sort of wild clutch at a straw, he thought, 
“Why didI say that?” It wassaid however. 

It apparently sounded 
rather conclusive to Jim, for 
he looked graver than ever, 
and observed, with an omi- 
nous sort of casualness, ‘‘It 


“Tt would look so,’’ Hen- 


Jim recrossed his legs again; 
but this was business. Fairly 
with an air of saying, “‘ Well, 
let’s get the hanging over 
with,’ he suggested, “‘ Maybe 
the elevator man saw some- 
body—brought somebody up 
sate Suppose we go ask 


im. 

And Henshaw could only 
reply, in afatuous sort of way, 
“Why, yes; we might do 
that.” 

It was a hanging, Henshaw 
If it had been an ordi- 
nary hanging he could have 
faced it with some sort of 
fortitude. But what arose 
from the chair was only a 


corner of his mind he was 


Jim as he walked down the 
corridor with him and rang 
the bell for the elevator. 
Thecagecameup. Charley, 
showing his teeth in that silly 


his pocket and spoke. 
‘“Charley, somebody 
dropped this envelope 
Did 
you see anybody—did you 


‘Then Charley, overflowing 
with geniality, ‘Yes, sir, 
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noticed it in his hand. Wasn’t anybody 
waitin’ for the car, downstairs, so I waited 
up here. He went down there and put it 
through the door. Then he came back and 
I took him down. I saw him all the while. 
It was Mr. Meagher.” 

““Meagher!’’ Henshaw repeated. 

“Yes, sir; it was Mr. Meagher,’’ Charley 
affirmed. ‘I noticed him when he come in 
half hour ago.’”’ Charley noticed a great 
many things, and now gave them a know- 
ing, confidential titter. ‘‘He was lookin’ 
pretty rocky, kinda green and sick round 
the gills. Guess he been hittin’ it up yes- 
terday. He didn’t say nothin’ to me; but 
he had that envelope in his hand. He went 
down and put it through your door.”” He 
tittered again, for Meagher’s failing was 
notorious. ‘Lookin’ rocky, I’d say.” 

Henshaw was beaming upon him, for a 
clear light had broken in his mind. 

“Thank you, Charley,” he said, and in 
turning away tucked his hand under the 
policeman’s arm in a familiar fashion. 

“Why, I see it all now, Jim, plain as a 
pikestaff!’’ he declared, striding toward his 
office, happy as aman reprieved. ‘‘ Yousee, 
Meagher didn’t show up yesterday morn- 
ing, and when he came in after lunch—just 
as 1 was going out—he was stewed. I’d 
overlooked it twice before; but it disgusted 
me. I told him to clear out, and if he ever 
came here again I’d chuck him through the 
window. I went out then and left him here. 
And, you see, Jim, he took this envelope 
out of my vault and telephoned me that 
he’d turned it over to Hahn to print.”’ 

They were at the office door then, and 
Henshaw led the way in, closing the door to 
the anteroom behind them when they en- 
tered the private room. Seating himself at 
the desk, he continued, beaming: 

“Tt made me red-headed—plumb crazy 
mad.” With a thoughtful smile that was 
mostly for himself, he struck a hand across 
his hair. ‘“‘Odd—when you look back at 
it afterwards—what fool things you’ll do 
when you’re mad. I piked straight to Hahn 
to get the papers back.’’ He considered a 
moment, nodding as his conversation with 
the editor came back to him. ‘‘ Hahn didn’t 
know a thing about it; I’d bet a leg on that. 
But I blurted it out, as a mad fool will, and 
he caught onto what these papers meant. 
And he strung me along. Maybe he hoped 
Meagher would show up and give him the 
papers. Maybe he just wanted to grill me 
when he had the chance. He strung me 
along. You see, Meagher was drunk when 
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“Did You Get Mama's Invitation to My Party?”’ 
“Yes, I Did! 'n I Wants to Know What ‘R.S.V.P.’ Means?” 
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he was here; drunk when 

papers; drunk when he tele 
Whether he had some muzay if 
them to Hahn or just wanted 
get even with me—I don’t kn 
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or that last minute 
Christmas Gift — an 


veready Hlashlight 


The ideal gift for your family, and friends. Avoid shopping crowds by get- 
ting Eveready Flashlights at your neighborhood electrical, hardware, drug, 


sporting goods or general stores. 65 cents to $4.50 complete with batteries. 
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The gentle rite 


of choosing candy well 


To those who would observe it today 


Romance Chocolates carry a new appeal 


ROMANCE SELECTIONS—$1.00 


A selection from the fifteen most popular 
Romance packages. A wide assortment of 
pieces—crunchy nuts, full flavored fruits in the 
most delicious coatings. 


THE TIFFANY PACKAGE—$1.25 


An assortment of specialties in a package that 
is new and striking. 


ASSORTED NUTS—$1.50 


Just what the name implies — fresh, crisp 
almonds, walnuts, filberts, brazils — covered 
with a blend of chocolate which gives them a 
rare, distinctive goodness. 


THE HOSTESS PACKAGE— $1.50 


The choicest chocolate covered fruits and nuts 
—nougats, fruit cordials, glace nuts and spe- 
cialties. Send for a box today. An ideal gift 
for any occasion. 


‘Roma NCE (110 COLATES 


OOD taste, discrimination, and that 

happy faculty of always knowing 
what's being done —all these lie back of 
a successful gift. 

Today there’s a new vogue in candy, 
yet it’s not reserved for the fortunate few 
who don’t have to think about costs. 

True it is that at first Romance Choco- 
lates were confined, to certain discrimina- 
ting groups in a few of the larger cities. 
But for the past five years they’ve been 
more widely distributed, and today they’re 
known from coast to coast as the favorite 
choice of people who want their gifts to 
be right. 

Each piece in every box a triumph! 
New and more pleasing recipes —a sur- 
prisingly wide assortment of nut and fruit 
centers — and rich coverings of thick 
chocolate blended to a fine, rare flavor! 

And yet—they’re not priced too 
high. Wherever you live in the 
United States there should be a 
confectioner or druggist near you 
who has them. If yours can’t sup- 
ply you, send us his name, together 
withthemoney,and we'll mail youa 
box—postpaid. Cox Confectionery 
Co., East Boston, Massachusetts. 
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DISENTANGLING ALLIANCI 


(Continued from Page 10) ? 


with almost violent hunger. The assault 
on the refreshment table was anything but 
formal. 

“‘You might observe,” said Billy’s chief 
confidentially, ‘‘that diplomats are just as 
wholesomely hungry as simpler folk—per- 
hapseven moreso. Ishouldn’t be surprised 
if the majority of them economized this 
evening by not having dinner—and are 
making their evening meal here.” 

Even the demands of hungry diplomats 
didn’t shift Billy’s thoughts. His eyes roved 
about until he found her; and he felt a 
momentary satisfaction in the fact that she 
was not ameng those who were attacking 
the table. That would have surely robbed 
her of her distinction. But of course he 
shouldn’t have been worried; she was as 
aloof about food as everything else; and at 
the moment he discovered her, she was sit- 
ting at one side of the room, quite far from 
the crowd, sipping an orangeade which the 
minister for foreign affairs himself had 
fetched her. The tapestry behind her, the 
high-backed gilt chair, the trailing folds of 
her brocaded train, her tiara of diamonds 
and emeralds—and, of course, her long 
white arms—made a picture that thrilled 
Billy to the marrow. Could it be possible 
that he had talked to her so casually, so in- 
formally, so almost intimately? He even 
went so far, looking at her from across the 
room, as to wonder if he hadn’t dreamed the 
whole episode. : 

“Would you like to meet her now?” 
Billy’s chief asked with a lenient smile. 
““You haven’t taken your eyes off her since 
you entered this room.” 

And so they crossed the room, Billy’s 
thoughts racing ahead as to how she would 
receive him, what she would say, what he 
would say; all somewhat unnecessary on 
his part, for as the minister greeted her and 
presented him he experienced the somewhat 
confusing sensation of being glanced at in- 
differently, nodded to as though he were 
not really there and then abruptly forgot- 
ten; completely forgotten, as the lady’s 
glance returned to his chief and she began 
a conversation which left him quite out of it. 

Altogether it was the wettest, most soak- 
ing blanket he had ever had thrown over 
him. His enthusiasm, his excitement, his 
thrills of the past hour—no, even of the 
past weeks—disappeared in a flash. Left 
standing there awkwardly, listening to a 
conversation in which he was not expected, 
even permitted, to take part, created a feel- 
ing of very bitter disillusionment. Had he 
made a mistake? Was it possible she was 
not the one? A sidelong glance reassured 
him. Those long slim arms couldn’t pos- 
sibly belong to anyone else! 

Finally the minister bowed and left Billy 
alone with her; but his chagrin was so great 
by this time, his discomfiture, disappoint- 
ment, sensitiveness—call it what you will— 
was so intense that he hadn’t actually the 
heart to try to make conversation. And 
while he stood there, not knowing exactly 
how to take his leave, she went on sipping 
her orangeade as though she were entirely 
alone. 

‘“Would you be good enough to put that 
somewhere?” 

Billy started and took the empty glass 
and avoided meeting her eyes. He hated 
that cold impersonal glance he knew so well 
would be given him. 

** Are you here long?”’ came her question, 
as indifferently put as her glance. 

“About six weeks.” 

“Don’t you find it appallingly dull?” 

“‘T still find it—wonderful,”’ he said, with 
a slight stress on the last word. 

It seemed to Billy a whole hour later that 
she said, very softly, almost a whisper, and 
still with averted face: ‘“‘Someone told 
you.” 

“No one had to.” 

“How did you know?” 

Billy’s heart was beating hard at that 
moment. “I think,’ he hesitated and then 
blurted out, ‘‘by your lovely arms.” 

Still she did not look at him; and again 
it seemed that an hour passed before she 
spoke. 

“Did you tell anyone?” 

“What?” 

“That you had met me at a masked 
ball?” 

“Of course not!’’ 

“Not even your chief?” 

““He—the last one in the world I'd tell.” 

He thought he caught a sigh of relief. 
“Tm glad you didn’t. He, of all people 
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the open country—your own country. I 
hope some day we shall be sent to America. 
Somehow, I have always thought Wash- 
ington would be the climax of our career. 
Surely there one would be freed at last from 
all the endless intrigue and subterfuge of 
European courts. Perhaps some day— 
who knows! But—alas!—I must go now 
with my husband to open a bazaar—some 
bienfaisance got up by our colony here. 
May I telephone you when I am free 
again—unless it would bore you?” 

She followed him to the door of the room 
and as he again bowed over her hand and 
kissed it, he turned awkwardly, struck 
against a low table and knocked a long un- 
sheathed hunting knife to the floor. He 
stooped to pick it up and handed it back to 
her. But she refused to touch it, shivered 
slightly and told him to place it on the 
table. 

“Ts it yours?” Billy asked, looking at it 
with interest and smiling at her evident 
horror of it. 

“Heavens—no! It is my husband’s. He 
fills the house with such things—souvenirs 
of his hunting expeditions. He is the type 
of man that delights in killing. Do you?” 

“T’ve done some hunting—but not with 
knives.” 

“Ah, you are quite right. To kill with a 
gun is a cleaner way. But why want to 
kill anything?” 

Billy went away in the seventh heaven; 
and that night he wrote a long letter home 
telling his mother about the most charming 
woman he had ever met, the sort one met 
only in the diplomatic service. 


You’d be crazy about her, mater. She is 
everything lovely and distinguished and cul- 
tured. And her toast and jam and tea! Of 
course, the chocolate cake was not so good as 
yours—nothing could be. But still—it was 
awfully good. I suppose her French chef makes 
it. She lives in tremendous style—is quite the 
swankiest person here. Wasn't it bully of her to 
be so nice to me! 


He had no idea, when he sent this letter 
off, that two months later his mother’s re- 
ply would strike him in a very vulnerable 
wound—especially her comments. 


I don’t think I’d like that lady you had tea 
with. Somehow she doesn’t sound exactly re- 
spectable to me. But of course, if she’s a min- 
ister’s wife, I suppose she must be allright. Her 
husband must be a terrible man. You didn’t 
say he was there when you had tea with her; 
was he? Billy, please be careful. I pray for 
you every night. It almost scares me to death 
when I think how far away from home you 
are—with all those strange foreign people. 


Billy had to wait a whole week before she 
telephoned. However, he saw her often at 
dinners and balls, always so much more 
splendid than anyone else, so really much 
more royal than the drab little highness 
that one had to make such a fuss over and 
bow in and out of rooms. But her attitude 
towards him at'these gatherings worried 
him considerably. Whenever he went up 
to her, as he invariably did as soon as she 
appeared, she always greeted him indiffer- 
ently, almost coldly, and never had more to 
say to him than a perfunctory good eve- 
ning. It was exactly as though she were 
seeing him for the first time. He wondered 
a good deal over this; and in an effort 
towards explanation decided it was prob- 
ably the obligation of her position—of 
course, as a minister’s wife she had to ob- 
serve great dignity at all public gatherings; 
it was undoubtedly a case of noblesse 
oblige. 

But when she did telephone—not herself, 
mind you—a message conveyed by the 
chasseur of the legation, Billy rushed off 
once more into a seventh heaven. This time 
she made tea as before, toasted bread and 
had an even more liberal supply of the tiny 
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chocolate cakes; but instead of talking or 
asking him to recount his latest experiences, 
she played on the harp and half-sang, half- 
chanted some folk songs of her own coun- 
try. Sitting at the harp, her long arms so 
perfectly shown off by sweeping gestures, 
Billy felt that he was looking on at the most 
beautiful picture imaginable. But then she 
was always a picture, no matter what she 
was doing. 

And still a week later, when he was sum- 
moned again, she read to him—from her 
favorite poet, Verlaine. Sunk back in a 
soft chair, smoking one of her choice cigar- 
ettes, eyes half-closed, Billy listened with 
strangely beating heart to the low sound of 
her voice, making music of the words: 


Je fais souvent ce réve, 

Etrange et pénétrant, 

D’une femme inconnue 

Qui m’aime et qui me comprend. 


That he didn’t understand the words 
perfectly had nothing to do with the joy of 
hearing her speak them. If all French was 
as beautiful as that, he was going to go in 
for studying it harder than ever. 

But that very same evening, when they 
had met at the last court ball of the season, 
she had been so almost rude to him— 
merely extending her hand to be kissed 
while she continued her animated conversa- 
tion with the prime minister—his anger 
flared up and made him resolve not to go to 
her the next time her call came. That this 
call came the next morning before his 
wound had time to heal was the only reason 
for his replying to the chasseur that it 
would be impossible for him to accept her 
excellency’s invitation. A few minutes 
later he heard her voice on the telephone, 
ae) first time she had deigned to come her- 
self. 

“You must break your engagement,”’ he 
heard her say imperiously. 

“T’m very sorry. That is impossible.” 

She laughed easily. ‘‘Is it with his maj- 
esty?”’ 

Billy attempted great dignity. ‘No; it 
is not.” 

““Then—with whom is it?” 

His delay, in a vain search for some name 
that would sound sufficiently important, 
gave her a chance to add: “I believe you 
are angry with me.” 

“Tam,” he blurted out, ‘‘at the way you 
treated me last night.” 

“But—surely youunderstand! Ithought 
everyone did.” 

“ec don’t.”’ 

“Then come this afternoon and I shall 
explain.” 

He went; and she explained in a way 
that touched him very deeply. It was all 
on account of her husband. He was so des- 
perately jealous; he made life hideous for 
her; if she showed the least interest in any- 
one—especially one of the younger secre- 
taries—he became so furious that he was 
actually dangerous. She was desperately 
afraid of him in these moods; not only 
afraid for herself but for the one who had 
roused his jealousy. 

“T should not tell you this,’”’ she ended, 
with tears dangerously near to showing in 
her eyes. ‘‘I only did it because—because 
I want you to know that I could never do 
anything that would hurt you. I do it for 
your protection as much as my own.” And 
as she saw the skies clearing she changed to 
a lighter note. ‘I hear you are soon to be 
chargé d’affaires. When is your chief 
going?” 

“The week before Easter.” 

She rose and consulted a little calendar 
on the mantel. ‘“‘When is Easter?”’ 

“The twenty-fifth.” 

“*So he will leave the eighteenth. Will he 
be gone long?” i 

“Only a fortnight.” 
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An attractive 
opportunity 
awaits the 


Advertising 


Department 


Whose ability, training, 
record, and ambitions 
show that he needs a 
better opportunity for 
the years ahead than he 
now has. 


Whose experience proves 
that he has practical 
sales instinct and _abil- 
ity, and that he is well 
grounded in the funda- 
mentals of modern sell- 
ing and merchandising. 


Who has had experience 
both as a personal 
salesman and as a sales 
executive in directing 
others. 


Whose qualifications fit 
him to deal with busi- 
ness executives. 


Experience in advertising 
would be desirable but 
is not essential. 


Who is between 30 and 
35 years of age; of good 
personality and sound 
character. 


There is a vacancy in 
each of our branch offices, 


in Philadelphia, New York, 


Chicago, and in Boston. 


Write us in detail about 
yourself. Your letter will 
be held in confidence, and 
if your reply is considered 
favorably an interview 
will be arranged. Address 
your letter to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Advertising Department 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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“Then he will be back the first of the 
month.” 

Billy watched her mark the dates with a 
pencil and smiled. ‘‘I can’t help wonder- 
ing why you are so interested. You know, 
I’ve always had the idea you didn’t like 
him.” 

““And he—do you think he likes me?”’ 

“‘Doesn’t everyone?” 

“‘That’s evasion. You know he doesn’t 
like me; neither he nor his wife.” 

““They’ve never told me so.” 

**Ah, then you haven’t discussed me with 
them! I’m glad.” 

“‘T’ve never discussed you with anyone.”’ 

“Dear boy—why not?” 

““Somehow—I never wanted to. You —— 

Las Yes?’’ 

“T’d rather not hear gossip about people 
I like. . It’s always struck me as being — 
well—disloyal.”’ 

She looked at him through wide-open 
wondering eyes. ‘‘That must be a purely 
American trait. Do you know—it’s the 
first time I’ve ever encountered it.’”’ She 
turned away quickly, and when Billy saw 
her face again he was struck by a new ex- 
pression in it, one that was vaguely sug- 
gestive of infinite sadness. 

Ten days, to be exact, after Billy had 
been left in charge of the legation—a period 
he had been looking forward to, for then 


” 


he was the sole representative of his great ° 


country and could go about calling on every- 
one he knew and leaving those impressive 
cards with Chargé d’ Affaires des Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique engraved beneath his name— 
she telephoned him that she was going to 
an exhibition of paintings the next morning 
and that he would find her there—alone— 
about eleven o’clock. 

He was on the point of keeping this en- 
gagement when a telegram arrived from 
the minister saying he would return earlier 
than planned and would arrive the next 
afternoon. Billy frowned, disappointed 
that his term as chargé had been so short— 
there had been nothing to do by which he 
could distinguish himself while on his own— 
and put on his hat to go out. 

At the door another telegram, this time 
from the State Department, stopped him. 
He looked at his watch, saw it was ten min- 
utes to eleven—and was considerably torn 
between duty and his wish to meet her 
promptly. In the end duty won, and he 
opened the safe and took out the code book. 
The first word made him forget his engage- 
ment. It read “Strictly confidential.”’ His 
interest quickly changed to amazement 
when the deciphered message informed him 
that the Secretary of State wished an im- 
mediate cabled report on the standing and 
reputation of Count de Barodovitch, whose 
government had just asked if he would be 
acceptable as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States. 

Billy’s first reaction was one of resent- 
ment. Of course she had known all along; 
and yet she had told him nothing. He 
was desperately hurt. Then quickly came 
a feeling of consternation. She would be 
leaving very soon; probably the next week. 
The next week! He stood aghast at the 
thought. What would the place be like 
without her! Deep bewildering depression 
swept over him. He sat down and read the 
message again. How important in one’s 
life a little piece of paper like that could be! 
How desperately important! 

Half an hour later, with the paper crum- 
pled in his pocket, he started off to meet 
her—not gayly, not with springing step, but 
with the feeling that the end of everything 
had come. He found her standing before a 
painting, a catalogue in her hand, and in an 
attitude that suggested she was entirely 
absorbed in the picture before her. 

“You are very late,’’ was her way of 
greeting him, without shifting her gaze from 
the picture. ‘‘What kept you?” 

“Something important.” 

She raised her eyes quickly and looked at 
him in that searching way he often found 
disturbing—a way of looking straight into 
his innermost thoughts. 

“Very important—for you?”’ 

“For me—and for you.” 

“For me?” 

Billy flushed. He hated this subterfuge 
on her part. Did she intend to try to keep 
it from him until the last moment? Asif he 
were not bound to know! 

“T-thought you trusted me,” he blurted 
out. ‘“‘Have I done something that dis- 
pleased you—that made you wish to keep a 
thing like this from me?” 

Her eyes showed bewilderment. ‘‘I 
don’t understand.” 
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“Your husband has been appointed to 
Washington.” 

Her bewilderment changed quickly to 
what, in spite of an effort to hide it, Billy 
saw so clearly was eagerness. 

“How did you know?” 

Without considering the matter—indeed, 
he was not in the humor at that moment to 
consider anything —he handed the crumpled 
cable to her. She read it at a glance and 
handed it back to him. 

Then, with an expression that was actu- 
ally dazzling, she smiled at Billy and said, 
“Ah, this makes me so happy—so tremen- 
dously happy!” 

His brows drew together almost fero- 
ciously. ‘‘Of course—I knew you would be 
delighted to go to Washington. But I se 

“No—no—not that! You don’t under- 
stand. I mean that it is in your power—in 
yours alone—to give me this happiness.” 

This was a little too much for him. ‘‘I 
don’t see that I have anything to do with 
it ” 


“You have everything to do with it. 
My husband’s appointment depends upon 
your answer to that cable. Your report will 
make him acceptable. Of course, if your 
chief were here it would be the same thing 
in the end; and yet it would not, for then 
he would sign the message instead of you.” 

Billy did not attempt to answer her hap- 
piness. ‘“‘I don’t see that that makes any 
difference. Theimportant thing is that you 
are going away.” 

“But it does make a difference—all the 
difference in the world. Don’t you see? 
You are the one who is going to send the 
message that is to make me so happy. Itis 
the climax of my husband’s—my—career. 
And your name will be on the message that 
makes this possible.’ 

Still Billy couldn’t—or wouldn’t—see her 
point. He saw only a dreary stretch of 
days in which she would have no part. 

“‘Eiven that will hardly be the case,’’ he 
said gloomily. ‘‘The chief’s returning to- 
morrow—so, of course, I’ll leave the answer 
for him to send.’’ 

She drew away from him slightly. ‘You 
mean you do not wish to send it yourself?” 

“‘Are you so impatient to be off?” 

She considered this for a moment. ‘‘ How 
difficult it is for you to understand!”’ Then, 
abruptly: 

“‘Let us leave this place. I hate all these 
paintings. Let us walk a little way towards 
your legation. Perhaps I can make you see 
what I mean.” 

They went down the steps and out to the 
street and walked several blocks without 
speaking; then, without saying anything to 
him, she turned down a narrow way that 
led to a small green square. Here, under a 
spreading tree, she sank down on a bench 
and motioned Billy to the seat beside her. 

“No one we know passes here. We are 
quite safe.” Then, turning to him eagerly: 
“You must know what I meant. I want 
you to send this message. I don’t want 
your chief to do it. Aren’t you willing to 
do that much for me?” 

Billy leaned forward, his hands clasped 
between his knees. ‘‘ You know I’d do any- 
thing you asked me. It’s not that I’m 
thinking of. It’s that you’re going away.” 

“Then you will do it?” 

He nodded desperately. 

“Today?” 

He nodded again. 

“When? Before luncheon—now?”’ 

He frowned, vexed at her insistence; and 
hurt that at such a moment she could give 
no thought to him. He even went so far as 
to turn from her and look across the square. 
He wanted her to know in some way that 
she was wounding him deeply. And during 
the minute that they sat thus, he so silent, 
she impatiently waiting for his answer, a 
motor flashed by showing the emblem of 
her husband’s legation. Billy did not no- 
tice it; but she sprang up and moved 
quickly away from him. 

“Tt was my husband! I’m sure he saw 
us. Call that taxi—quick! I must be at 
the legation before he reaches it. Please 
tell the driver to go as fast as he can.’”’ And, 
calling out the direction, she slammed the 
door to after her and left Billy standing in 
the street, looking on still with that gloomy 
desperation. 

He didn’t send the answer to the cable 
before luncheon; he hadn’t the heart to. 
He merely wasted the early part of the after- 
noon with wholly unprofitable thoughts— 
of how he could see her that evening, of 
what he could say to her, of what she would 
say to him if she could ever get her mind off 
of going to Washington. At last he pulled 
a sheet of paper towards him and wrote out 
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‘a record of Count de Barodovitch’s career 


as given in the Almanach de Gotha, to 
which he added a whole paragraph about 
the important position his wife held in 
court and diplomatic circles, and ended 
with a remark about their assured success 
in Washington. It was hardly an official 
message; it was entirely too enthusiastic 
for that; but it was written from the heart 
and expressed exactly what Billy felt. 

He had just finished it and was beginning 
to put it into cipher when a note was brought 
to him. He recognized her large hand- 
writing and the lavender-crested envelope. 
He tore it open hastily. 

“My husband saw us. He is in one of his 
terrible rages. I am frightened; terrible 
frightened. He is going to see you during 
the next hour. I don’t know what to say— 
what to tell you. The only idea that comes 
to me at this moment is for you to show him 
the cable you are sending. Perhaps that 
might save the situation—at least for you. 
It is important that you should send it at 
once; and then show him the copy as soon as 
he comes in. Please—please don’t let any- 
thing delay you in doing this. It is entirely 
too serious a matter—for you and for me.” 

Billy tore the note to fragments. It only 
increased his mood of irritation and depres- 
sion. He had reached such a point now 
that he didn’t care what her old dub of a 
husband thought. Let him come and raise 
Cain if he wanted to. What was there for 
him to grumble about anyway? If aman’s 
wife wanted to ask asecretary to tea, hadn’t 
she the right to? Weren’t they living in a 
civilized community? So far as showing 
him the cable went, he wasn’t so sure, after 
all, that he would send it. He was even 
considering tearing it up. If she had shown 
one atom of regret at leaving, it would have 
been quite different. But as it was—oh, 
well, she had no heart; she thought only of 
herself; she didn’t care a hang about leav- 
ing him stranded all alone in that dismal 
place; for of course it was going to be dis- 
mal without her—heaven would be that. 

He was startled out of this by no means 
pleasant reverie by a noise of much moving 
about in the legation corridor. No doubt 
this was the first move her husband would 
make, what he probably thought was an 
impressive way of breaking in on the sub- 
ject. Billy rose, straightened himself and 
smiled when an imaginary picture of the 
irate husband entering with the hunting 
knife flashed before him. But when the 
doors flew open, it was his own chief who 
confronted him. 

“Hello. On the job at this hour! Glad 
to have discovered you in a conscientious 
mood!” , 

“‘Aren’t you a day ahead, sir?’ 

“Yes; we came in the train. Roads too 
bad for the motor. Thought I wouldn’t 
bother you with another telegram. Any 
news? What are you doing with the cipher 
book out?”’ 

Billy handed him the cable received from 
Washington that morning. The minister 
drew out his glasses, adjusted them and sat 
down to read the message. When he fin- 
ished he whistled softly. 

“T wonder how in the devil this hap- 
pened! The cheek! You haven’t answered 
it, of course?”’ 

“‘T’ve written a reply. I was just going 
to send it.” 

“Let me see it.’ 

Billy gave him his somewhat florid reply. 
The minister read it slowly, reread it, then 
took off his glasses and stared at Billy. 

“Ts this a joke?’ 

“Why do you ask that, sir?” 

“You mean to say you were going to send 
this to the Secretary of State?”’ 

“Ts there anything wrong with it? It 
merely tells the truth.”’ 

“The truth! Good Lord, boy! Where 
did you get your information?”’ 

“From observation. Surely he has as 
good a position as any minister here!’’ 

“What makes you think so?”’ 

“He goes everywhere. Surely you must 
admit her popularity!’’ 

“She—her excellency!’’ Suddenly the 
minister threw back his head and roared. 
“T might have known it! So she’s up to her 
old tricks. And you are the latest victim.” 

Billy drew himself up with considerable 
dignity. ‘I beg your pardon, sir.” 

“You ought to beg my pardon—and 
more than mine, the pardon of the Depart- 
ment of State. Suppose you had sent this 
message! Suppose I hadn’t got here in 
time! Why—do you know what would 
have happened?”’ 

a I don’t understand what you aresaying, 


sir. 


BI 


Decembe, 


“Of course you don’t—if y, 
found out that Barodovitch js 
rotter in the diplomatic service, 
everybody knew that. How unc 
could you have missed hearing j 
been kicked out of every capital 
He’s rotten to the core. You can 
nasty stories about him than 
know. The latest is that he has 
confidential information. Heh 
that low. The only reason he’s 
cause she has got some sort of 
own court.”’ 


say a good deal, and you’ve got 
Very much the same thing ha 
your predecessor. And do you } 
I had to do with him? Had to 
transferred at once.” 

“T don’t think you understan: 
me tell you ——” 

““My dear boy, you don’t hay 
a thing. I’ve heard it many tin 
I know all the details about tha 
tle room—those private tea pai 
harp-playing stunt—and the 
etry. Every young secretary t) 
here has the same experience, 
present I’ve always had the ide 
was harmless. That’s the reaso 
bother about warning you. Bt 
goes to the extent of puttin, 
with your own Government—t 
matter. I wonder if he didn’t for 
Mey 

The chasseur knocked at the 
tered, and announced that His ° 
Count de Barodovitch wished 
Welbourne. 

Again the minister burst intc 
“‘Again the same old game. He’ 
going to play the réle of jealous} 
frighten you. Don’t be worriec 
him here with you. Show his ex 
here.” 

Billy was keenly aware of | 
change that flashed over Coun 
vitch’s face as he entered the roo 
door it was rather violent ang 
yond the door, when he saw 
standing beside his chief, it w 
affability. 

“How do you do, Barodovitch, 
ister greeted him cordially. “I” 
in—unexpectedly—but in time : 
interesting message my secr 
pared to send off. It’s about yc 
you like to see it? My heartiest| 
lations.”’ 

Barodovitch took the proffer 
paper, read it and smiled radiant 
a word could be used to deser! 
face. He extended his hand tot 
and then to Billy. 

“T can’t express my thanks, f 
There is nothing I can say. Iw 
would be asking too much to hi 
of this?” q 

“‘Sorry—that’s against ond 
ister replied. ‘At any rate, 7 
what my secretary had to say.” 

Barodovitch turned quickly 
“Would you give mie and my wif 
pleasure of dining with us this 
quite informally? We are go 
alone.” c 

Billy bowed stiffly. ‘I regret 
that I am engaged this evenin 


shall not take up your time now. 
my thanks tomorrow. In wri 
express myself better.’’ And 
“Au revoir—and don’t forget 
come to us very soon.” * 
The minister waited until th 
closed after him; then with a nq 
Billy he lighted a match and hel} 
piece of paper. When it was ash) 
“You will observe that I said yo 
pared it. I said nothing about st 
Billy turned towards the wi 
was dusk outside; and he felt i 
within him. Feeling the ministe 
his arm he moved away quickly. 
want sympathy at that momen 
wanted to be alone—completely 
“Tf you don’t mind, sir,” he 
door, “‘I think you had better | 
partment to transfer me too. 
lieve this climate agrees with 
little too much of a sudden cha} 
the tropics.’’ & 
The minister nodded. ‘Perk 
right—after the tropics.” 


s 
. 


icy, not wishing to carry vacant 
secessary day. Immediately on 
} contract they turned the acre- 
| Bill Syke, an auctioneer, and 
ousand-dollar advertising cam- 
Jot under way. The newspapers 
» once again the great news that 
'n people were to be given a 
follow in the footsteps of the 
‘the Vanderbilts, to buy New 
state and to become indecently 
r cent down, 80 per cent on 
per cent, Liberty Bonds and 
k books taken at face. 
dicate put the title into the 
nfor examination and for the 
free policies to lot buyers. This 
yloes much of this work and 
-y good thing of it. We guaran- 
“and reserve our opinion of the 
»property. But this Cavendish 
90d average stuff, well situated 
of the city’s growth and reason- 
increase in value with time. It 
ve for building; its value was 
citive; but that was fairly the 
|, cout. 
y der of the title sent for me; he 
‘stract before him on his desk. 
| awkward thing, Quackenbush,’ 
‘jis is the abstract of title to that 
s.creage in the Bronx. Here, you 
jd dated July, 1830, and convey- 
y acres to one Noah Timmons. 
.) deed out of Noah Timmons. 
will, no foreclosure, no evidence 
‘das to how Cavendish ever got 


ry 


| 


ty.” 
shas Lasher & Jeffreys got to 
vked, naming Cavendish’s at- 


a Lasher just now. It’s news to 
pposed the title was all right; 
hat this tract is only one out of 
s areels belonging to Cavendish. 
he'll look the matter up. Un- 
3 an unrecorded deed, someone 
tible. I called Swackhamer, the 
t the syndicate, and he said to 
ess of expense and to cer- 
le in the party who owns the 
day so that the syndicate may 
m. He shouted at the notion of 
yenefit of all the expensive ad- 
at the newspapers are running. 
yment—here’s Lasher again, I 


i der replaced the receiver after a 
ference with Cavendish’s law- 
‘says he doesn’t find any deed, 
aks now that there never was 
finds is this mortgage for ten 
llars which is shown in the ab- 
from Noah Timmons to James 
vendish, dated in 1830. That 
€| still open of record and seems 
'e Cavendish’s only claim on the 
t Lasher suggests that the title 
(red by foreclosing that mort- 


can’t, Mr. Blauvelt,’ I said. 
( gage is over ninety years old.’ 
lean it is not a lien because in- 
f not been paid on it within 
yrs? I’m familiar with the code 
ijuackenbush, but we don’t need 
that aspect of the matter. I 
lyut asking that Swackhamer’s 
In’t wait for a foreclosure; 
90 hold the auction this spring. 
sreal title, I think, is by virtue 
) geal but the company 
= to insure that sort of title, 
t want to certify it that way. 
to defend a lawsuit. Timmons’ 
turn up as sure as shooting, and 
barow. We insure when and 
jlease, no matter what the law 
neerning the title. Timmons 
lave a leg to stand on, and he 
Mowhere in the end; but it 
‘Mice how-d’ye-do if he turned 
) ved that interest had been paid 
meer period. He couldn’t 
Ways; no court of equity 
avendish’s title by adverse 
d also cancel his mortgage. 
the questions of law with 
en I’ve got the facts, so get 
‘Me up this Noah Timmons.’”’ 
N paused to refill his corn- 
‘the rank stuff afire and blew 
‘smoke. He is like a decimal 
simportant in the Metropolitan, 
who know. He smokes no 
ettes, does not terrorize 
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BRASS TACKS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


people by looking at them through rubber- 
tired glasses, cultivates no personality in 
dress, does not glance at his watch and 
exclaim and depart with a determined stride 
when going out to look at a baseball score. 
He is not thus obviously pivotal, as are the 
dapper young men in the business depart- 
ment who show the public where to sign the 
applications for insurance. He is an obvious 
scrub, with nothing of Napoleon but his 
stature, and with the preoccupied but not 
necessarily impressive air of aman wheeling 
ashes. He is a bit erabbed, as many good 
men are who know that their appearance 
gets them nothing and that they are de- 
livering the goods for all they get. I stran- 
gled a cough and tried to look as though I 
agreed with Quackenbush in liking long- 
shoremen’s tobacco. 

“T found this Henry Timmons, the only 
heir at law of that Noah Timmons who had 
taken title to the Bronx farm in 1830,” con- 
tinued Quackenbush. “I found him quickly. 
I had practically unlimited funds with 
which to push the search and I have had 
experience in ferreting out missing heirs. I 
ran him to earth in a cheap flat in Harlem. 
There was the name of my man over the 
push button in the dirty little vestibule. I 
pushed the button, the door clicked, I en- 
tered the dark hall and climbed the stairs 
to the fourth floor rear. 

“*Who is it?’ said a female voice out of 
the dark. 

“T peered about and discovered whence 
the voice came. A human eye was staring 
at me through a crack; the speaker had 
opened a scant inch the door to her flat; 
she could not open it wider without unfas- 
tening a chain, and she was making no 
move to unfasten it. The hard stare of her 
eye heightened the inhospitable effect. This 
is the reception customarily accorded visi- 
tors by lone women in cheap New York flats, 
and they are not at all to be chided. The 
newspapers contain accounts every day of 
lone women who were robbed and mur- 
dered and variously ill used by ruffians to 
whom the women too hastily opened their 
doors. 

““*T wish to see Mr. Timmons,’ I said to 
the glittering eye. 

““*He’s not home.’ 

“*T represent the Metropolitan Title In- 
surance Company, madam; _ here is my 
eard. I should like to see Mr. Timmons 
about a tract of land up in the Bronx to 
which we are examining title. It is half past 
five now, and perhaps Mr. Timmons will 
be home shortly. May I wait?’ 

bee lots te 

““*Tn the Bronx—yes.’ 

““* Auction sale?’ 

““*Fixactly. But perhaps you know some- 
thing about it.’ 

“*T know all about it,’ she said force- 
fully; and with that she slammed the door 
and shot a bolt. I heard her footsteps re- 
treating. 

“T waited a decent interval, and then 
rang the bell at the door. I tried to ring 
the bell coaxingly, persuasively, remonstra- 
tively, but not at all reprimandingly; but 
an electric bell is a musical instrument of 
limited range, and I doubt if my good in- 
tentions carried even once, although I rang 
the bell eight or nine times. The door was 
jerked open its inch and the eye looked out 
at me. 

“*Get away from this door,’ said the 
lady, ‘or I will call out the window.’ 

“‘T went downstairs and sat on the brown- 
stone stoop and watched three colored boys 
belaboring one another with a dead cat. A 
colored woman sat down beside me com- 
panionably and rested a basket of wash 
against my knee. A stout and red-faced 
housewife hung out of a ground-floor win- 
dow of the house behind me and watched 
me with unflagging interest. To conciliate 
this person, whose regard made me uneasy, 
I asked her to point out Henry Timmons to 
me. I also asked her what rents were paid 
in the house. She said they ran from 
twenty-six to thirty-two dollars a month, 
and steam only in the halls, and enough 
and plenty, what with being right next to 
the coons. She meant that the adjoining 
block was tenanted by colored people, and 
could have intended no insult to the col- 
ored woman who sat right next to me, for 
she spoke her mind in a loud voice. ‘That’s 
himself now, sir,’ she said when Henry 
Timmons approached. 

“Timmons invited me to come along up- 
stairs with him. He was a round-shouldered 
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man of middle height and middle age. He 
was hard of hearing, and seemed to have 
adenoids. His mouth was normally open 
and he squinted as though with eyestrain; 
the passages in his head were apparently 
clogged somehow. He was smoking the 
butt of a Manila cigar and was loaded with 
bundles. He had to put the bundles down 
in order to scratch a match on the brown- 
stone newel post to relight his cigar butt, 
and thus I had time to accost him. He 
seemed to be a pleasant enough person, 
serious and subdued as one might be who 
had cc drive to the limit to make a living 
at all. 

““*Mushmelons and Belgian sprouts,’ he 
said to the lady of the one eye—she really 
had two eyes, it developed. ‘Washington 
market.’ 

“This seemed to be the password, and 
she opened the door wide and permitted 
him to enter. ‘He’s coming in,’ he called 
over his shoulder as he went down the hall. 
She narrowed her eyes at me, but did not 
bar my way. I stepped inside; she shot the 
bolt again and put on the chain. 

“The apartment was a railroad flat 
consisting of six rooms laid out in a line, 
and all giving onto a long hall. The doors 
to three of the rooms were shut. These 
rooms, I learned later, were let out to 
roomers. The sun was shining in the street, 
but the gas was lit in the hall. The rooms 
were equally dark. I glanced into one of 
them and saw that it was lighted only by a 
window on an air shaft that was not more 
than four feet square. The railroad flat is 
highly inconvenient, but flats of the box 
type are not to be had nowadays in New 
York for any twenty-six to thirty-two dol- 
lars a month, and cheap rent was a neces- 
sity to Timmons. I sat on the settee of the 
three-piece suit of furniture in the tight 
little parlor. The slats in the back of the 
settee irked me. When I moved, the settee 
beneath me emitted a deep and musical 
note, as though someone had plucked the G 
string of a harp. 

“Timmons sat beside me on the settee, 
squinting attentively, and with his face 
turned toward the wall so as to favor his 
more serviceable ear. Two school children, 
a boy and girl, sat at the table in the kitchen, 
a few feet away, and ate a supper of sliced 
Bologna and potato salad. They were 
bright eyed but starved looking, thin and 
pale, with outstanding ears. The guardian 
of the door was Mrs. Timmons. She had a 
haggard eye and a jaw the grimness of 
whose set was accentuated by her lack of 
teeth. When she closed her mouth tightly 
the line of her lips ascended almost to her 
nose. They looked like very worthy folks 
who were fighting a losing battle, who were 
underliving and making no repairs. 

““*You said something about the Caven- 
dish auction sale up in the Bronx,’ said 
Timmons. ‘I read about it in the papers, 
but I don’t see my way to buying any. 
I’m paying on so many lots now; and then 
there’s the interest and taxes and assess- 
ments. Yes, I own considerable real estate 
now. I’ve got my lots all paid for, and it’s 
only the taxes and assessments. I think I 
would sell them if I got a good offer. What 
do you think of the Dyckman?’ 

“*The Dyckman is just a little quiet at 
present. There isn’t quite so much build- 
ing activity there as there was a few years 
back.’ 

““T’ve got two lots in the Dyckman. 
They’re nice lots except that the river 
comes into them at high tide; you might 
callthem already excavated, as you wouldn’t 
want to dig them any deeper. Say, what 
do you think of Montauk Point? I’ve got 
some dandy lots out there. When they 


build that port out there it is going to take | 


all the traffic away from New York. Don’t 
you think so?’ 


“**T haven’t heard much of that projected : 


harbor in recent years,’ I said. ‘It was 

exploited greatly by realty promoters years 

ago.’ I let him lead the conversation for 

ne time, being well satisfied to have found 
im. 

“““My lots are right on the water front,’ 
he said. ‘When they come to build that 
harbor, and look around for a place for 
their big piers, they will have to see me. 
I will certainly be sitting pretty. I will be 
in the same situation as the owners were 
here in New York a hundred years ago. 
Jiminy, think what those lots are worth 
today! A hundred thousand apiece, I bet. 

(Continued on Page 77) 


Parker Brothers, Inc., Salem, 
Mass., the makers of PING-PONG, 
PIT, POLLYAN NA and many other 
noted successes in games, are now 
producing 


The Genuine 


Patt Joug4 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 

On account of its immense success 
MAH-JONGG has been widely imi- 
tated under different and sometimes 
deceptive titles. The GENUINE al- 
ways bears the name MAH-JONGG 
branded upon the cabinet, and in- 
cludes the Copyrighted Babcock 


| 
NEWPORT SET 

Especially recommended. Fine pol- 
ished, brass trimmed cabinet. Beau- 
tifully made tiles with rich, heavy 
Ivoroid faces. Brilliantly colored 
characters. Rare value. Price 
$25.00. 
COUNTRY CLUB SET. Attractive 
folding case. Beautifully finished tiles 
with Ivoroid faces. Price $12.00. 
NING-PO SET. New tri-color wood 
tiles. Drop front box. Price $5.00. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION 

The easiest set for beginners. With 
suits in distinct colors. Babcock’s red 
book of rules, 144 three-ply whitewood 
tiles in drop front box with trays. 
Price $4.00. 


Babcock’s Complete Book of Rules. 
Adopted by the Mah-Jongg Club of 
China, American Mah-Jongg Associa- 
tion, London Mah-Jongg Society, etc. 
Price $2.50, post paid. 


The two 
immensely 
popular 


Price 75c each at DEALERS’ or by mail. 


PING-PONG 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


There is no better physical indoor 
game than Ping-Pong. Sets $1.50 to 
$15 at your DEALER’S. 

Descriptive list by mail from us. 

The Parker Games have for two 
generations been the standard of excel- 
lence. MAH-JONGG is an important 
addition. ACCEPT no Substitutes. 
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How to reduce the 
double wear that cold 
weather puts on your car 


ALEMITE GAS-CO-LATOR 


No need for these big repair 


bills after a winter of driving Give a gift that’s “Differe 


Every Spring it’s the same old story 
with motorists—big repair bills to pay 
after a winter of driving. 


$100 to $300 bills, and motorists wonder 
why. 

Did you ever stop to think of the. effect 
cold weather has on metal? It tends to 
make metal brittle, and those twenty or 
more bearings on your chassis are metal. 


Friction in winter does twice the damage 
that it does in summer. 


Take No Chances 


Take no chances on exposing chassis 
bearings in winter to metal-to-metal con- 
tact or to the grinding action of grit or 
rust. 


Take care to keep a film of fresh, clean 
lubricant over the entire surface of your 
chassis bearings. 


Be on the safe side—lubricate more 
often in winter than in summer. 250-mile 
intervals is not too often. 


Always a friend, Alemite is doubly so 
in winter. When the ordinary oil or grease 
is stiff and sluggish and almost impossible 
to spread over a bearing surface, Alemite 
Lubricant is practically as free-moving as 
in summer. 

The Alemite Compressor, with its 500 
pounds pressure to the square inch, forces 
lubricant into the very heart of the bearing 
as effectively in January as in June. 


Simple Any Time 
It’s simple any time to lubricate with 
Alemite. Since it is, do it oftener in the 
winter, because in winter the oftener the 
better for your car. 


Most cars are Alemite-equipped. If 
yours is not, have the necessary fittings 
put on—at once! Alemite is vital any 
time, but especially so in winter. 


Write us if Alemite is not on your car, 
and we will tell you where to have it 
installed. $5.00 to $20.00, according to 
make of car. (Fords $3.99.) 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


Remember, the Motorist’s Pet is His’ 


What happier gift for a motorist than a ne 
“kick” out of driving his car! The Alemii 


Gas-Co-Lator is just that kind of a i 


It’s dirt and water in your gasoline that’s the 
most of the annoying motor troubles—the on 
and sputtering. Automotive engineers will tell y 


your tank); bits of rubber rot from the filling hos 
from the lining of your tank—all these pass thri 
ordinary strainers in your gasoline pipe and passon: 
carburetor where they clog the delicate needle v 
cause carburetion troubles, which mean engine t) 


Water in your gasoline (condensed from the 


The Gas-Co-Lator purifies the gasoline just ' 
enters the carburetor. The gasoline flows into a g 
(as above), then fA/ters upward through selected 
skin. The gasoline comes out through the cham 
and pure. All dirt and water is kept out to coll 
glass trap. It will astonish you to see the dirt tha 
in the trap in 10 days’ time. You will not wonder | 
engines stall and sputter. ‘ 


30-day trial. Most:dealers carry the Alemite; 
Lator in stock. It is sold on 30 days’ trial. Purch 
refunded if it doesn’t do all we claim. Price $5.00, 
for every make and model of car. 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


: \ , 
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E HIGH PRESS 
LUBRICATING SYe 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 
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IF 
your dealer 
does not carry 
these ALEMITE 
products write 

us today , 


Alemite Lubricating 
Spring Covers make 
any Car ride easier. 
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title to that property. On the face of the 
record, Mr. Timmons, you are the legal 
owner of that forty acres today.’ 

_ “*What do you mean?’ he asked, frown- 
ing. 
“T outlined to him the history of the title. 
‘I don’t want to raise in you any extrava- 
gant hopes, Mr. Timmons,’ I said when I 
saw his eyes shining with joyous excitement. 
‘I do not know what equities may be inter- 
posed to defeat your claim; there is at 
least a ten-thousand-dollar mortgage there 
which is unsatisfied. I am not concerned 
with the business aspect of the matter, but 
solely with the legal side. I shall arrange 
to have Mr. Cavendish’s lawyer there 
tomorrow morning, and you can thrash out 
the matter together. As I have told you, 
Mr. Cavendish has signed a contract to sell 
the property, and it is important that that 
contract be carried out, If the company 
decides that you are the legal owner you 
might adopt Mr. Cavendish’s contract of 
sale and leave the business settlement to be 
made later.’ 

*“*You mean that if I own this property 
Ishould sell it?’ he said impatiently. ‘Why, 
you must think that Lama fool! Iwouldn’t 
think of selling! I don’t believe a word of 
all this; but still and all, you don’t need to 
think I’m a fool. Why, look at what it says 
right here in the advertisement of the 
auction: ‘‘When the new subway goes 
through, these lots ought reasonably to be 
worth three or four times as much at the 
end of one year.”’ In the face of that it is 
ridiculous to talk of selling that property 
now.’ 

“*You may take that phase of it up with 
the proper parties tomorrow morning,’ I 
said, rising to leave. ‘I am interested only 
in showing you that it is worth your while to 
come down to the Metropolitan tomorrow 
and establish your right. You might give 
some thought, however, to the fact that 
that advertising was prepared under the 
direction of the gentlemen who expected to 
sell the property at auction and who are 
conversant with its value, present and 
prospective.’ 

“He caught my sleeve, held me, was un- 
willing to let me go, propounded the same 
inquiries to me again and again. My an- 
swers seemed only to confuse him further; 
he was unable to think. Mrs. Timmons said 
nothing, but watched me with unmitigable 
suspicion while she threatened the pale 
children to make them swallow their after- 
dinner spoonfuls of some blood-making 
tonic. I left them and went down the stairs. 
The evening was warm and the doors to the 
flats were open to cool the twelve kitchens. 
The air in the dark stair hall was hot with 
the breath of twelve family dinners, but 
was not appetizing. I picked my way down 
the crowded front stoop, and so to the 
street, which was aroar from gutter to 
gutter with children. Timmons would, no 
doubt, have moved to a neighborhood with 
more elbow room if he had not owned so 
much vacant land. 

“He appeared here the following morn- 
ing in the company of a spectacled man 
named Clober, or Clover, who was a notary 
public and also a tobacconist and stationer 
and news dealer on upper Eighth Avenue. 
Clober was Timmons’ counsel. Mrs. Tim- 
mons came too. She was as suspectful as 
ever, pondering my every word and gesture. 
I showed them into a conference room and 
informed the reader of their arrival. He 
went down to them to examine their evi- 
dence of descent from Noah Timmons. I 
was curious to learn the upshot and I joined 
the company after half an hour. 

“Lasher, of Lasher & Jeffreys, was sitting 
across the long table from the Timmons 
forces. Lasher is one of the good real-estate 
lawyers in New York. Practically all the 
examination of titles in New York is done 
nowadays by the companies, and a lawyer 
who is not versed in title examination is 
hardly a competent real-estate lawyer. 
Lasher is a tubby little man with a gray 
goatee, a large and pink head, and cold, 
bright gray eyes. 

“He looks like a substantial business man 
in a town of fifteen hundred inhabitants— 
the local hardware prince, say, who is a 
deacon of the local congregation. He wears 
ordinarily a boiled shirt buttoning down 
the back, a wing collar with plenty of play 
for his thick neck, and a black string tie. 
He has one of the best practices in the city 
and must be worth close to a million. 

“You are probably aware, Mr. Tim- 
mons,’ he was saying as I entered, ‘that 
your grandfather was in the household 
service of James Harriott Cavendish prior 
to the year 1830. At that time he decided 
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to become a market gardener, and Mr. | 


Cavendish transferred to him this forty 
acres in the Bronx, taking back a purchase- 
money mortgage for the entire purchase 


price. No doubt, sir, your family records | 


corroborate this.’ 


“** Well,’ mumbled Timmons uncertainly, | 


‘I can’t say that I’m acquainted with all 
you say, but I guess it’s so. My father was 
never a man to talk much.’ 

“«The records of the Cavendish family 
are quite at your service, sir. Indeed, I 
think your grandfather is mentioned in the 
Cavendish family history, which is pub- 
lished by Stoughter & Dobbs. 


There is | 


probably a copy of that book here in the | 


company’s library.’ 


“*Tn a book!’ exclaimed Timmons in- | 


terestedly, and he glanced covertly at his 
wife to note the effect. 
***T have the original bond and mortgage 


here,’ said Lasher, pulling the string of a | 


brown envelope. ‘The mortgage is recorded 
in the register’s office, but possibly you or 
your counsel wish to see the original. Yes, 
here they are. You will note that the 
mortgage is unsatisfied; it isin the amount 
of ten thousand dollars.’ 

“Ten thousand dollars,’ repeated Tim- 
mons smilingly. 

“The price was not excessive,’ said 
Lasher. ‘The Bronx, whose population is 
now approaching a million, was not a 
howling wilderness in the year 1830, and 
land was not going begging there. Its 
population was three thousand and it was 
just across the river from the city of New 
York, which:then had nearly a quarter of a 
million inhabitants. The price, for such 
mK farming land, was quite reason- 
able.’ 

“Oh, I’m not arguing that, Mr. Lasher,’ 
said Timmons offhandedly. ‘We'll pay off 
the mortgage,’ 

“*T am delighted to hear it, sir,’ said 
Lasher. ‘If you will satisfy this mortgage 
you are entirely welcome to the property. 
If you care to have a quitclaim from Mr. 
Cavendish I shall advise him to make 
it. Your counsel will instruct you that this 
mortgage is still a valid and subsisting lien, 
and must be discharged by you. If it has 
been voided it can only be by merger in the 


fee. Is that your understanding, Mr. 
Clober?’ 
“* Absolutely!’ said the tobacconist, 


coughing. ‘Very clear way to put it. The 
fee—yes!’ 

““T do not concede that you have any 
title to the property,’ said Lasher. ‘We 
are in possession, and we propose to defend 
our rights. I am merely urging upon you 
that we hold an unsatisfied mortgage here, 


if the property is not oursin fee. Ifyou will | 


pay off that mortgage according to its 
terms we will gladly release any claim upon 
the fee, and the land is yours.’ 

““€Oh, I guess the Metropolitan will lend 
us ten thousand dollars to take up your 
mortgage,’ said Timmons knowingly. 

“*T dare say the Metropolitan would 
advance one hundred and fifty thousand on 
this parcel,’ bowed Lasher. He drew from 
the brown envelope a foolscap sheet closely 
covered with figures. He laid this sheet on 
the table and leisurely settled a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles on the bridge of his 
lumpy nose; he looked over the spectacles 
at Timmons. 

“““To understand the figures which I shall 
present to you, you must bear in mind the 
peculiar relation of Noah Timmons and 
James Harriott Cavendish. It was a rela- 
tion, one might say, of friendship. Mr. 
Cavendish did not hold your grandfather to 
the requirements of good business practice; 
he was extraordinarily forbearing and gen- 
erous toward him. 

“*Your grandfather never paid any in- 
terest on that mortgage, and Mr. Cavendish 
permitted the interest to run and accumu- 
late. Your grandfather was the reverse of 
successful in his farming venture. He does 
not appear to have paid any taxes. These 
were also paid by Mr. Cavendish and added 
to the sum due under the mortgage. If you 
have read the mortgage and noted its 
terms you will have seen that Mr. Caven- 
dish did not waive any rights through this 
generosity; better to say, he did not waive 
the right to the return of the sums he ad- 
vanced on your grandfather’s behalf. He 
had the right to let the interest run and to 
add it to the principal of the mortgage. 
He had also the right to pay the taxes after 
they were due and unpaid for sixty days, 


and to add the sums so paid to the princi- . 


pal. These are customary provisions in any 
real-estate mortgage, even of the present 
day; your counsel will so advise you.’ 
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Finds the 
burned-out Lamp 
—Instantly | 


and other 
Decorations 


etector 
Quickly finds 
the burned-out Lamp 


Simply turn the detector. No need 


to disturb decorations. Replace the 
burned-out lamp. The newest and 
most complete high grade series 
Christmas tree and decorative lighting 
set, useful all year, indoors and out. 


Ask your electrical dealer or write— 
Merchandise Department 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


business 


iB you have saved a couple of thousand 
dollars and feel the keen desire to 
be in business for yourself — 


Here’s what you, too, can do 


In a North Carolina town of 13,000 Mr. Miller is 
clearing $1,200 a month net profits. In a Minne- 
sota city Mr. Weber has with his first year's prof- 
its paid for his equipment, his borrowed capital, 
and his ownstore building. That's getting ahead! 
Henry Larson in Iowa reports $68,000 sales last 
year. Mr. Sanders, 60 years old, in a town of 
4,000 is averaging fully $400 a month net profit. 
In a South Carolina town of 10,000 Mr. Brissey 
is showing monthly profits of $550 net. 


Success WITHOUT PREVIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 

The money-making men mentioned above were previ- 
ously a railroad man, a clerk, a factory superintendent, 
a Chamber of Commerce secretary, a lumberman. We 
supplied the equipment, the experience, the proven 
methods to success; same as we would to you. You enter 
a staple cash business, good the year round. Our shop 
owners find demand taxes output from the very start. 


Write or Wire for Particulars 
You owe it to yourself to investigate. Here’s the real 


opportunity you've been wanting. Write today, get an 
option on “Electrik Maid Exclusive” for your city. 


AX ZB $e cae Lg ase Mer? 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shops 


344 Electrik Maid Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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5 Miles Faster 
Over a Hill 


(By actual test) 


Here at last is a perfected device for Ford 
cars that puts new zest in motoring 
through hilly country, makes winter 
starting easy and quick, and effects great 
fuel savings that help to repay its lowcost 
in a very short time. Ford owners every- 
where are talking about the marvelous 
results that follow the installation of 
this simple, fool-proof Holley Hot Shot. 


Easily Installed 


No mechanical experience is needed to 


engine. No drilling required—just a few 
bolts to put in. Embodying new and 
proved engineering principles, it cannot 
get out of order, and will need no atten- 
tion during the life of the engine. 


Make 7% Gallons Do 
the Work of 10 


Because the Holley Hot Shot makes every 
drop of fuel highly volatile, it increases 
fuel efficiency and lowers maintenance 
costs. 
Ford engine goes 5 miles faster over 
hills, by actual test, and usually shows 
a saving of 21/, gallons in every 10 put 
in the gas tank. Eliminating crankcase 
oil dilution, it helps to maintain a perfect 
lubricating film between moving parts 
—and insures the compression that 
delivers the full force of the explosion 
on the piston head. 


Note Its Simplicity 


duced a simple method of quickly heating 


(see “‘A”’ in illustration) that carries 
away some of the heat after the ex- 
plosion. The cold air of winter can be 
excluded and more air in summer can 
be admitted by adjusting the damper 
(see ““B”’ in illustration). 


Better Performance ‘in 


Cold Weather 


Ford engines that are equipped with 
Holley Hot Shot operate much more 
smoothly in cold weather, start easier 
and quicker, save time and temper, and 
reduce strain on batteries. 

If you do not know a Holley dealer near 
you, order a Holley Hot Shot via this 
coupon today, or ask us for our literature. 


Price $14.75—($16.25 West of Rockies). 


HOLLE 


HOT SHOT 


MAIL THIS TODAY. 


Holley Carburetor Co. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


I enclose check ( 
Money Order ( 

Shot for my Ford. 

Name—— Se 

Address — 

City- 


) for a Holley Hot 
es | 
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““*Oh, yes,’ said the tobacconist; ‘quite. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Blauvelt?’ . 

“««They are ordinary provisions,’ said the 
reader. 

“Your grandfather,’ said Lasher, ‘re- 
mained in possession of the farm until 
1848, after which time I find no record of 
him. He seems to have simply walked 
away from the place. At a venture, I 
should say that he decided that the farm 
was hopelessly in debt to Mr. Cavendish 
and that he had no equity left. At all 
events, he vanishes from the story.’ 

““*He went West,’ said Timmons, ‘look- 
ing for gold.’ 

“Mr. Cavendish,’ continued Lasher, 
drawing the sheet of figures toward him, 
‘went on paying the taxes as theretofore 
and did not bother to foreclose. No doubt 
he would have been well pleased if your 
grandfather had returned to redeem the 
farm, as we shall be pleased if you, his 
descendant, redeem it now. You tell me 
that you wish to do so, and you are eager to 
know the sum that is due today under that 
mortgage. 

“““The mortgage was made for ten thou- 
sand dollars at 5 per cent interest, payable 
annually. As each interest payment fell 
due and was unpaid it was added to the 
principal, and thereafter drew interest at 
5 per cent. Ninety-three years have passed. 
If you will consult your interest table you 
will be enabled to calculate what an invest- 
ment of ten thousand dollars at 5 per cent 
compounded annually amounts to in ninety- 
three years.’ - 

““*How much?’ asked Timmons with a 


| trace of uneasiness. 


install the Holley Hot Shot on any Ford | 


Equipped with this device, a | 


“The sum, calculated until this morn- 
ing,’ said Lasher, reading, ‘is nine hundred 
and eleven thousand, one hundred and 
forty-seven dollars and twenty-five cents.’ 

“How much?’ piped Timmons. 

‘““*T do not say that the calculation is 
rigidly accurate,’ said Lasher. ‘I instructed 
the actuary not to work beyond four deci- 
mal points. I wished to have an approxi- 
mate figure to show you, and I knew that 
the calculation of the sum due because of 
payment of the taxes and assessments 
would take up a great deal of time. The 
tax rate has varied from year to year. I 
should not insist upon the odd twenty-fiv 
cents. : 

“Now, as to the sum due because of 
payment of the taxes and assessments over 
this period, the rate has averaged close to 


| 2.5 per cent—the present rate is 2.75—and 


Instead of slowly heating a mass of iron, | 
Holley designers and engineers intro- | 


the mixture. Running from the exhaust | 
through the intake is a small steel tube 


the valuation has been full, as required by 
law. The sum which we claim under this 
head—and which you can verify by com- 
piling the total of our tax bills on this 
property—is five hundred and two thou- 
sand dollars. Making a grand total due 
and payable to us on account of this mort- 
gage of one million four hundred and thir- 
teen thousand one hundred and forty-seven 
dollars and twenty-five cents. If you care 
to discharge this mortgage the property is 
yours.” 

““*Why, you’re mad!’ exclaimed Tim- 
mons, laughing nervously. 

“*You forget yourself, Mr. Timmons,’ 
said Lasher stiffly. ‘Let me remind you 
that Mr. Cavendish is asking for only 5 per 
cent on his investment, which is extremely 
moderate. There were periods of financial 
stringency during this ninety-three years 
when Mr. Cavendish could have got far 
better interest. .Even today 5 per cent is 
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below the prevailing rate for real-estate 
mortgages. Only yesterday Liberty Bonds 
were paying more.’ 

“Timmons looked at the tobacconist; 
the latter’s mouth was open and his head 
was aslant and he was staring fascinatedly 
at a corner of the ceiling. Timmons looked 
at his wife, who rose to the occasion. 

““*Tyon’t you think of paying any such 
money, Henry!’ she said, bobbing her head 
until the bird in her hat nearly leaped from 
his perch. ‘I knew what was coming all 
the time. Come on home, Henry, and 
don’t sit there like a fool. Let him keep his 
lots. You didn’t sign anything this time, 
thank goodness, and you don’t have to pay 
him a penny.’ 

““Just a moment, Mrs. Timmons,’ I 
interposed. ‘You haven’t heard the whole 
story. We'll adjust this.’ 

“Noo, we won’t adjust it!’ she cried. 
‘I’m sick and tired of scrimping and starv- 
ing to pay for old lots that will never be 
any good. I’ve had all the lots I want in 
my time that were going to make us rich. 
Rich—ha-ha!’ 

“*But that’s just the point, Mrs. Tim- 
mons,’ I urged soothingly. ‘You need pay 
this enormous sum only if you wish to take 
these lots; if you don’t want the lots Mr. 
Lasher—or the people to whom he is sell- 
ing—will gladly pay you something to 
release your claim. We believe that Mr. 
Lasher can wipe you out through a fore- 
closure or establish a title by possession; but 
it is not convenient for him to do that. Sit 
down, Mrs. Timmons.’ 

“*We will not buy any more lots, and 
that’s final!’ she snapped. ‘That will do, 
Henry—not a single word out of you. We 
have lots to sell, and we don’t want any 
more.’ 

*“*Perhaps you can sell your lots here,’ 
I said with a glance at Lasher, who was 
regarding her withsympathy. ‘Youshould 
get an extremely good price for them too. 
Wait here, do, until I call Mr. Swackhamer, 
who is the attorney for the buying syndi- 
cate.’”’ 

Quackenbush knocked the ashes from his 
corncob, stretched and yawned. 

“But, Quackenbush,’’ I said argumenta- 
tively, “‘what has all that got to do with 
this lot auction today? That was an 
isolated case.”’ 

He pursed his lips, shrugged his shoulders 
and picked a book from a near-by shelf. 

‘*‘Let’s see how isolated it is,’’ he said, 
turning the leaves. ‘‘Let’s see what chance 
to become rich people have who buy New 
York lots to hold for the unearned incre- 
ment. Here we have it: The assessed value 
of New York real estate in 1830 was eighty- 
seven million dollars; the assessed value of 
Manhattan Island—the same territory— 
was a little over five billions of dollars in 
1920, an even ninety years later. An enor- 
mous increase, eh? But do you know what 
it amounts to? It is an increase of consid- 
erably less than 5 per cent per annum. 
An increase of 5 per cent per annum would 
have made the 1920 value something over 
seven billion. 

“From the increase in value of less than 
5 per cent per annum we must subtract the 
taxes of 2.5 per cent per annum, which 
represent new capital paid in every year. 
What remains is the net increase in value of 
the vacant land. Cavendish asked a con- 
stant 5 per cent on his money. In order to 
pay it to him, this forty acres in the Bronx 
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for income he’s buying a ehh 
if he puts his money in vacet 
waits for the other fellow to t\ 
into his lap ? 
“Exactly,” I said. ‘Don’th 
when he’s down. You win, : 


Tell me what happened to Tin 
“They paid him ten thousa 
said Quackenbush, unwillingly} 
book, from which he was about: 
devastating horde of figures. 
sand for the lots that he had 
four thousand for a deed to his 
They’d probably have paid hi 
sand dollars for the deed to thi 
alone, but Mrs. Timmons insist 
the lots. She got the ten thou) 
too; I believe she bought a litt] 
on Long Island with part of it 
‘‘So Timmons is through sg} 
“Not at all,’ said Quackenb 
at the clock. ‘‘He was in here 
ask me what I thought of the ty 
lots that are being sold at aui 
He had managed to accumulati 
dollars—held out of his salary w 
Timmons’ knowledge. I should 
has been the owner, for the la’ 
twenty minutes, of an excellen’ 
lot which—unless the advertis 
not to be given full faith and cre 
increase in value three or four 
a year, and should thereafter 
leaps and bounds. Look at ' 
Look at the Vanderbilts! But} 
look at the assessment books ani 
little compound-interest table!) 
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ofgoing with him. The time was 
tt now, and what might be hap- 
‘about us in the dark I could 
abo : : 

, only clear thought in my brain 
i had sworn to Nasy to hold my 
+ -hat room and in no other place. 
i nd moved slowly toward the 


jofhim. | R ; 
| Bobby!’ said I. “ Wait a min- 
‘ead—1 wish you wouldn’t!”’ 


| out of the way!”’ said he impa- 
| won’t be more’n a moment, I 


;>a lunge for the door, and at the 
, a sputtering noise arose in the 
‘\e and died a sudden silent death 
-s, At last! My watch said one 


nine. 

1, that?” exclaimed my brother. 
+; like company!” I gasped with 
jal giggle. ‘“‘I wish to goodness 
+o look more human, Bobby.” 
/d hear footsteps on the gravel 
‘in another moment the knocker 
jarply. Bobby stood gaping at it 


. a Teried. ‘‘ What’s the matter? 


jung the door open wide, admit- 


«myself here for a little spell or 


eace. Thank goodness you showed 
dy had got so bored with me he 
¢ to dash out and pry off a little 
{wn at Tony’s.” 

42 was casual, but my voice shook. 
ied understandingly and put a 
a my brother’s shoulder. 

wn, kid,” said he. ‘‘Don’t beat 
: Tell us—how are things with you 

” 
) accepted the command reluc- 


{» good!’’ said he. 

(ollowed an awkward pause dur- 
I fancied I heard strange noises 
d. But I could not be sure; it 
‘e been just the wind. Then Easy 
of the situation. 

a here!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s 
Jame of cards—eh? I’ve got a 
new one—Minereau. Know it, 


taid I don’t,” said I. “But I’d 
‘ll get the cards.” 

a newspaper—any old news- 
iid Easy. ‘It’s kind of a gam- 
4er80 bring chips, too, if you have 
some poker chips,” Bobby volun- 
ight here on the mantel.’ 

r rected us to the table, which he 
\clearing off. He placed Bobby 
| boy could see the idol by moving 
lightly to the left; then arranged 
or me so that I directly faced 
‘and sat himself down with his 
(urd the heathen thing, facing the 
(or. He spread a sheet of news- 
1, oa mahogany and dumped 
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ips. 
0 it this way,’’ he began. ‘“‘The 
f the paper are divisions of a race 
| horses, these chips, are run- 
re is where we place our bets. 
pals across the board and the 
n0ves the horse in the column 
s—see?”’ 
ut I scarcely heard. I knew 
en put in that seat, and cov- 
S were fastened to the idol’s 
iad he seemed so full of evil, 
} tonight. The rising wind 
p flame flicker just enough to 
t Shadows across the gilded 
distorting the features as 
mirth. The game pro- 
tension. We were all of us 
utside sounds—Bobby in an 
ense, I in a high degree of ter- 
tion, and Easy with cool de- 


played I shall never quite 
ed a thousand years, more or 
Storm thickened outside, and 
thunder grew louder on an 
horizon. Time and again 

to leave, but Easy held him 
deft subterfuge. The stretch of 
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time was simply appalling. On and on we 
went, slapping down the cards, shuffling, 
dealing, with an occasional word of com- 
ment, while outside the forces of law and 
order assembled invisibly, and somewhere 
at sea a storm-tossed vessel watched, put 
off her boats, maneuvered for the cave, to 
meet I closed my eyes for a second 
and Easy touched my elbow. 

“Wake up, Nancy. It’s your deal,” 
said he. 

I looked up and gathered the cards to- 
gether. I stacked and shuffled them and 
dealt the first—an ace. 

“Good egg!” said Bobby, his eyes glued 
to the paper. ‘‘My horse moves!” 

And at the same instant I felt the face 
of the idol come to life and, looking up, 
met Adrian’s eyes staring at me from the 
golden sockets. Easy caught my expres- 
sion and knew what had happened. He 
moved his lips without a sound. 

““Pay no attention!”’ he said visibly, and 
somehow or other I went on dealing. At 
the end of the race Easy turned around in 
his seat and faced Nokomi. The eyes were 
dead again. Adrian, seeing that Bobby was 
not alone, had retreated momentarily, and 
would very likely go back to the cave. The 
room was very quiet now. Bobby in an 
agony of suspense had half risen to his feet. 
Easy turned to him sharply, one hand in 
the pocket of his coat. 

“Stand up a minute, Bob,” he said 
quietly. 

On the instant my brother had thrown 
his chair aside and sprung toward the 
sheriff. But Easy advanced, the pocket 
with its concealed weapon bulging danger- 
ously. 

“Throw up your hands!” he ordered. 
“Nancy, frisk him for his gat.” 

“What do you mean?” sputtered Bobby. 
“V’ll fix you for this, Cooper! I'll 
Lay off of me, Nancy!”’ 

“Hold still while she does it or I'll 
shoot,” said Dave. ‘‘Hurry up, old girl. 
I think things will move fast in about an- 
other minute.” 

I had gone to Bobby at Easy’s first word, 
and as he expostulated, white-faced, his 
hands held high, I went through his pockets 
and drew a gun from his hip. I laid it on 
the table, on top of the wreck of our card 
game. Still speaking conversationally Easy 
picked it up and put it in his own coat. 

“The game’s up, Bob,” he said. “‘I’m a 
Federal officer. Don’t yell; the grounds are 
full of deputies. I’m going to give you one 
chance, and I advise you to think quick. 
Your gang are in the cave now, and my men 
let ’em crawl in pretty. But they’ll never 
get out that way. They will come back 
through the house. They likely won’t 
think of my having anyone out front, and 
they have already given this room the 
once-over and got the idea I’m here alone 
with you and a woman. When they come 
back you signal ’em O.K. and let them 
rush me. You are on my side from now on, 
see?”’ 

Bobby could only nod dumbly, his eyes 
staring, his lips ashen. 

“And now, Nancy,” Easy went on, turn- 
ing to me, “‘you get out of this—pronto! 
Beat it upstairs, dear, and don’t show until 
I call!” 

“Oh, Easy, let me stay!” I wailed. 

But he pushed me toward the stairs. I 
had to obey, but above, the darkness and 
the portentous silence were too dreadful. 
I did not dare make a light. From the 
beach came strange sounds, a shot or two, 
cries, distorted by the storm, which now 
broke in full majesty. Unable to endure 
more than five minutes of this solitude I 
crept to the hail and looked down the stair 
well. Bob and Easy had resumed the 
game! 

My brother now faced the idol, dealing, 
with Easy sitting in Bob’s former place. 
The game was progressing in silence. I 
could feel the tension as though it were heat 
radiated from a stove. Then suddenly 
things began to happen. Bobby nodded 
his head violently. There was an earsplit- 
ting crack. From one of the idol’s eyes 
burst a jet of flame. Someone had fired 
from behind the giant figure of the heathen 
god. Easy leaped to his feet, a gun in each 
hand, and then the idol swung slowly for- 
ward into the room—an uncanny march it 
was, like that of the gods of the moun- 
tains. From the aperture behind it came 
three men, Adrian first, firing as they 
entered. Easy’s right hand moved, and 


Adrian, flinging his arms high, fell face 
downward on the floor. 

I covered my eyes with my hands and 
dropped upon my knees praying wildly and 
incoherently. The noise below was terrible 
now. The front door had burst open at 
sound of the first shot. Men were pouring 
in through it with a clatter of heavy boots. 
The steam of rain-soaked garments, the 
smell of burned powder, wafted up to me 
sickeningly. 

I looked again, and the hall was a seeth- 
ing mass of struggling forms. The village, 
such of it as had not gone over to the Rox- 
bury festival, had heard the row and come 
pouring in on the heels of the police. The 
old building fairly rocked with the fracas. 
And through it all strode Easy, unscathed, 
self-possessed, shouting precise directions. 
With a cold chill I suddenly realized that 
Bobby was nowhere in sight. 

The mélée below had settled down into 
a whirlpool revolving about certain central 
figures, and from the vortex couples, al- 
ways with one reluctant member, struggled 
away and went out into the night. Easy’s 
voice shouted a query. 

“Got ’em all now, cap?” he called. 

And a gruff voice replied, “Every last 
son-of-a-gun but that cold feller there!”’ 

“O.K.,” Easy called out. “Tl bring him 
along. Hey, you folks! Gangway, there!” 

The crowd began to resolve itself into a 
mob of closely packed spectators, jamming 
against one another to make way for Easy 
and the other sheriffs, who bore a heavy 
burden between them. I could endure the 
suspense no longer and came down the 
stairs, fighting my way to Easy’s side just 
as he reached the front door. 

“David!” I screamed. “Is it Bobby—is 
it Bobby?” 

He turned on me sharply, thrusting an 
arm about my shoulder, and facing me 
arbitrarily away from the grotesque pitiful 
burden carried by his men. 

“Don’t look, hon!” said he softly. “‘It’s 
Adrian.” 

My eyes implored him. 

“Yes,” said he. “Dead.” 

I buried my face against his shoulder, 
and he led me away into the dining room 
beyond, turning to shout a final word of in- 
struction. Then he made me lie down on 
the couch and brought me water, and held 
my hand fast until I was calmer. Anyone 
would have thought that there was nothing 
else for him to do. At last it was I who 
sent him away. 

“You must, dear!” said I. 

“But Ill be right back,” said he, ‘‘as 
soon as I’ve wired in my report. They cut 
this telephone wire, so I’ll have to go 
across the way.’ But there is absolutely 
nothing for you to be afraid of now. This 
house is safe as a church. Don’t worry, 
hon, and I’ll get hold of mother. She’ll be 
glad to come, I know.” 

He went out, shutting the door behind 
him, and I was glad to lie where he had left 
me for afew moments. In the hall beyond, 
the curious were still milling about. <A 
sheriff left in charge ordered them out 
shortly, and then I could hear him and one 
other of his ilk talking together. 

“Not bad stuff, eh?’ said one voice. 
There was a smacking of lips. 

“You said a mouthful!” was the reply. 

““And you took one! Better leave it lay 
afore Easy sees yer!” 

It was Eli Jones speaking. I sat up, 
amused at thought of Eli as a sheriff. Then 
the unfamiliar voice broke in again. 

“Wall,” it said, “better be gitting back 
to my post, I reckon!’’ 

“Yeh!” responded Eli. 

The man’s footsteps were plainly audible, 

moving across the room—but not toward 
either door! Then where? All at once I 
remembered the opening behind the idol, 
and the thought was too much for me. I got 
up and threw back the dining-room door 
just in time to catch Eli with a brown 
bottle in his hand. He put it down with a 
sheepish grin. 
:, ““Evenin’, Nancy,” said he. ‘I was jest 
smelling of some of this here illegal. No 
good, it ain’t—leastways, not like it uster 
be in former times!” 

“For once you have good grounds for 
complaint, Eli,’ I replied. Then I realized 
he might know something about my 
brother. “Eli, did they—arrest Bobby?”’ 
I asked. 

“Bobby?” said he. ‘Why, I ain’t seen 
him no place at all tonight!” 
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So he had run away! Why, the poor 
young fool, they would be sure to catch 
him eventually! How had he gone? Per- 
haps Easy could tell me. Meanwhile there 
was the idol, sitting far out in the room on 
rollers, its mystery revealed as a hollow 
sham, its apparent weight a mere false front 
of metal padded with some substance like 
asbestos. 

I went over to Nokomi with an expres- 
sion of contempt and examined the in- 
genious device by which the eyes were 
operated. Then I peered down the opening 
behind him. To my surprise it was lit, 
halfway down, by an electric torch. 

“Wall, I always did say there was som- 
pin’ wrong with this house, ever since your 
grandpa’s day,’ Eli remarked. “‘And now 
it appears like I had the rights of it. He 
used that cave for smuggling, after all, most 
likely !”’ 

“Eli, I’m going down,” I cried. ‘I sim- 
ply can’t wait to see! Who is there?” 

“Cops!” said he cheerfully, his hand 
itching toward the brown bottle again. 
“Why don’t yer go take a look?” 

“T’m going,’ I agreed. ‘Tell David 
Cooper if he gets back!”’ 

And with that I began my descent, liter- 
ally, into the very depths of the mystery 
which had so long underlain my life. 

There was a flight of stairs leading half- 
way down to China, and along it were 
several lights, part of the permanent equip- 
ment as arranged by the bootleggers. The 
stairs themselves were very old, of wood, 
and badly in need of repairs. And at the 
foot of them was a passage from which 
spread a good-sized natural cave with a 
stone floor laid by hand, and on this was 
piled the new cargo, a thousand cases of 
liquor, which two deputies were examining. 
Great shadows filled the ceiling, the air was 
astonishingly fresh, and the sound of waves 
was so close that I was startled until I real- 
ized that a section of wall was missing—was, 
in fact, turned on a pivot as some win- 
dows in office buildings open for complete 
ventilation. Beyond the aperture was the 
old familiar cavern where I had played at 
pirates, and the spread of sandy beach, 
with the rain coming down upon it in a solid 
curtain. The men regarded me curiously 
until I explained my presence. Then they 
showed me the secret of the door of solid 
stone—a device arranged on balance. 

“Tt’s a smart trick!’’ said the man who 
showed it to me. “And this will be a big 
story! Just wait until the reporters get 
here, though!”’ 

Up to that very instant I had been too 
thoroughly occupied even to think of the 
publicity. Now I realized that it was 
inevitable—bringing glory to Easy, of 
course, but to me—and to my brother! 
What would they say of him? 

With a murmured word I made a dash 
for the corridor and the room above. I must 
find Easy at once, and see what could be 
done. I emerged into the living hall, 
breathless and dusty, to find Eli comfort- 
ably ensconced in the big chair. The brown 
bottle was nowhere to be seen. 

“Eli!” I eried. ‘‘Can you get Dave for 
me? Please, at once. It’s dreadfully im- 
portant!”’ 

“‘Ordersh ish to stay heresh!’’ said Eli 
sadly. “I don’t believe in ordersh myself, 
but can’t eschape ’em tonight!”’ 

“Very well, then I’ll have to go!’’ I said 
impatiently. “‘You’ll hear a few orders of a 
different sort when Easy gets back!”’ 

He made no reply to this except a silly 
smile, but before I could reach the door, 
Easy had entered, rain dripping from his 
hat, glistening on his golden hair. 

“Bobby!” I cried, running to him. 
“Was he arrested?” 

“He most certainly was not!’’ Dave 
said in protest. ‘‘ The crew is all over at the 
jail right now—I had to open it up, by the 
way, and it’s pretty crowded too. But he’s 
not with them.” 

““Then where is he?’”’ I cried. ‘‘Has he 
broken his word to you and run for it?” 

“IT believe he has!’’ Easy exclaimed. 
“‘The little swine! Well, I gave him his 
chance and now the matter is out of my 
hands! We did our best, but he’s let him- 
self out.”’ 

There was a short pause, while we looked 
at each other understandingly. Then a 
voice arose from nowhere. 

“Not by a damn sight, he hasn’t let him- 
self out!” it said. . 

. (Continued on Page 85) 
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y crawled from under the big 
the legs of which were con- 
. He got to 


e party over?” ; 
speechless. Easy found his 
‘He grabbed Bobby by both 
d shook him gently. 

ng to be able to pound a grain 
you?’ he demanded, looking 
che boy’s eyes. 

|sitated a second, took one re- 
at his coffin nail, and flung it 
to the fire. Then he pushed 
nd held out his hand. 

ill,”’ he said. 

ik hands silently. Then Easy 


——. 


go on to Boston at once,”’ said 

| guess you won’t need mother. 

x after you!” 

ne in his arms and kissed me 

| ddenly there was a cackle from 

{l of us had forgotten. 

- lieve in it, generally, myself 
“but that oughter be useful, 

ughter be useful!”’ 
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id so when things got beyond 
(nd being a small island, there 
{2 to go but out. 
hought of these indirect an- 
ine during the first days of my 
David Cooper, when we were 
ind taking leave of Little Cape. 
were being squeezed out. Hasy. 
(p for me on the night when he 
1m Boston and told me of hav- 
| his job. 
ag back to the land,”’ he an- 
\Sleuthing isn’t my work, hon. 
‘ive in a town where it’s not 


-r you say!’’ I replied. “Shall 
\ as you once suggested?” 

the dope,” he replied; “to my 
S out in Kansas. Can youstand 


‘said I. “But your mother— 
sent?” 

ive to, I reckon,”’ said he. 
‘was. A month after this de- 
ere on our way, four of us in a 
ay Brother Bobby went along. 
ive said at the beginning of this 
I hate descriptions, but some- 
iean’t be escaped. Don’t be 
I am going to tell about the 
not much! Only of our dusty 
‘thy and happy, at Cottonwood 
is where this part of the story 
gins anyhow! 
ed it of a noon in late summer, 
nN was a welcome sight after the 
rough miles and miles of stand- 
‘We came upon it with the sud- 
culiar to prairie towns. For 
iotorists see nothing suggesting 

Then all at once they dart 

Toyo, turn a curve, and hit a 
‘vard that leads instantly into a 
tle community, built, as a rule, 
g courthouse and a park. Cot- 
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clean wide main street, with 
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in such a place! For, best of 
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, his wife, my Dave and I did 
‘to say how much we liked it all. 
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“Yes, it’s a good town,” the older man 
agreed. ‘‘Nothing fancy about us, you will 
find, but wedo know:howtolive, andof course 
Cottonwood City is only in its infancy.” 

“Republican?” asked Easy. 

“Yes, mostly,’ replied his uncle. ‘‘You 
certainly will find an unusually high grade 
of folks here, my boy!” 

“TI believe you!” said my husband. 
““How’s the churches here—pretty active?”’ 

“Quite a bit so.” 

“Good picture theaters?’ 

“First class. And all clean shows. You 
know we are mighty particular out here in 
Kansas about what our young people see.” 

“That ought to be useful!” said Easy. 
“You've got strict laws, I know, but I guess 
we can stand them.” 

“Oh, this is a great state!”’ Uncle Henry 
warmed to the congenial subject. 

Down the shadowy street went laughing 
girls in couples. A car passed, filled with 
young people singing. The faint hum of 
the town’s evening activities reminded me 
acutely of Little Cape as it had been when 
I was a young girl. Of course in those days 
it would have been a straw-ride party sing- 
ing, but otherwise it was all so much, so very 
much the same! The people, pleasantly en- 
gaged in their simple household or social 
duties within sound of our darkened ve- 
randa, were familiar to me already. They 
were my kind of folks. And how it eased 
the heart, what a sense of comfort and se- 
curity that knowledge gave! Perhaps these 
neighbors would prove narrow; very likely 
I should, at times, find them dull, but, 
thank God, I knew what to expect of them, 
which way they would turn under a given 
circumstance, for they would be sure to be- 
lieve in virtue, kindliness, civic pride, and 
even, to a reasonable, respectable extent, 
in paying their bills and telling the truth. 


-And last but not least, they would demand 


law and order, and get it if they had, as 
the Irishman said, to fight for it. Uncle 
Henry went on talking. 

“Yes, sir, this town is the real thing, as 
you will find!”’ said he. “‘I’ve seen it grow, 
and I know the sort of stuff, human and 
otherwise, that’s gone into the making of 
it. You won’t be disappointed, nephew, I’ll 
tell you that!” 

Uncle Henry had been in Cottonwood 
City for twenty years, but he had been 
West more than forty, and this period had 
been, it seemed, replete with adventures of 
a practical sort. 

What a vast country it was! And yet 
once I had thought that all America was on 
the seacoast from Boston to Philadelphia! 
How alarmed Easy and I had been over the 
invasion by the hordes from Europe, of our 
own small strip of territory! Well, that 
menace could not possibly touch us here. 
We were with our own kind at last, and we 
should never have to bother our heads 
about such things again. 

“Do you know,” Easy was saying now, 
“‘we thought you folks lived on a ranch. 
Didn’t you raise wheat at one time?”’ 

“Still do!”’ said Uncle Henry. ‘‘Over a 
thousand acres of it. But around this 
neighborhood we live in town and com- 
mute to the farm. That’s the modern way. 
Too lonely out there for the womenfolks.”’ 

Easy and his uncle fell to talking about 
crops, while I drifted back to my own 
thoughts once more. With my eyes closed, 
weary from the wind in my face, I could 
see again the endless fields through which 
we had driven that day. Wonderful, wonder- 
ful, generous America, how solemn, really, 
was the obligation of her citizens to such 
a land as ours! I reveled in my recollec- 
tions of the vast panorama of prosperity 
through which we had come, my heart 
elated. Then suddenly my dreaming was 
interrupted. Someone had come along the 
cement walk and stopped. I opened my 
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eyes, and there stood a foreign laborer of 
some sort, cap in hand. 
He was dressed in the usual nondescript 


garments of his kind, his hair was long and | 


curly and dirty; one could see that in the 
light of the street lamp. But from his 
rugged, not unhandsome face, his dark 
eyes glistened with energy, fawning upon 
us in a friendly way, even before he spoke. 
He might have been Spinelli’s cousin—the 
one who worked Jake Neptune’s farm. He 
might have been Angelo, the New York 
red-ink vender, he might have been the 
husband of any of the odd hundred ladies 
of Jupiter Street whom I had watched from 
my window at the settlement house. He 
was atypical immigrant laborer of the lower 
sort, and his presence in this place caused 
me to sit up and forget everything else. 


Uncle Dave had got to his feet and was | 


greeting the newcomer pleasantly. 


“Good evening, George!’ said he. ‘You 


wanta seea me, eh?”’ 

“Good eve, everybodys!” grinned 
George. “I stop by to tella you my 
proper, she come! You want him to work 
yes?” 

“Sure!” said Uncle Henry heartily. 
“‘Send him out to the ranch in the morning. 
You, too, eh, George?” 

“Sure!” said George. Then he hesitated 
for a moment, seeking the right words. 
““My brother, she bring cousin also,’’ he 
divulged at length. “Heap bigga fella— 
lots of strong—work good.”’ 

“So much the better,’’ said Uncle Henry. 
‘Send him along, as well. We can use a lot 
of help out there right now, George.” 

‘All ri’,”’ said George. ‘‘Goo’-by!”’ 

He replaced the old black felt hat and 
departed, leaving a little trail of silence be- 
hind him. Easy was the first to break it. 

“Have a lot of ’em out here?”’ 

“Why, yes, quite a few,” said Uncle 
Henry comfortably, starting a fresh cigar. 
“These fellers are hard workers and we can 
feed ’em cheap. They aren’t as pernickety 
as the American men they send us out 
from the East.” 

“Any others—I mean races?” asked 
Easy. 

“Why, yes,” replied his uncle. “Quite a 
few. I was looking over the census the 
other day and I was surprised to see what 
a lot of Poles and Russians and Huns and 
so forth have settled here lately.” 

There was a pause while he emitted a 
vast volume of cigar smoke, contemplating 
the ceiling. 

“Why, do you know,”’ said he at length, 
“T can remember when the very first for- 
eigner came here to live? He was a young 
Italian with a face like a saint. Such a nice, 
harmless sort of a feller, he was, and we all 
tried to help him. There was a cowpuncher 
named Saul Lytelle here then, who could 
draw. He made a picture of that feller as 
Saint Anthony—a real pretty picture it 
was too. Well, poor old Saul was killed off 
by a mean hoss long since, but the one that 
posed for the picture, Angelo Frascani— 
why, he’s here yet. Runs a fruit and soda 
place down street, and I understand does a 
little select bootlegging on the side. Yes, 
sir, I can remember when there was nothing 
but Americans in this town, that’s a fact!” 

Easy said something, but I didn’t hear 
what. My mind had gone back to a meet- 
ing in the Historical Society rooms at 
Little Cape, with old Mr. William Cooper 
standing in the uncertain light of the 
kerosene lamp as he addressed the gather- 
ing on the subject of What I Remember 
About Little Cape. I seemed to hear his 
thin quavering voice enunciating the iden- 
tical sentiment which Uncle Henry had just 
uttered, concerning the first immigrant to 
settle in Little Cape. I remember the big 
black shadow behind old Mr. William 
Cooper, swaying portentously upon the 
walls of that old building with its relics of 
a sturdier age. What did it all mean— 
where was the country drifting to? Must 
we give it all away—all—all? 

“Here is half of mine because you have 
thrown yours away!’ Was that what we 
must go on saying forever and ever to 
these feebler folks who had not been able to 
make good at home? The night was warm 
enough, in all conscience, yet I shook with 
a sudden chill, feeling tired, dreadfully, 
immensely tired. My head sank lower on 
my husband’s knee. He noticed it, and I 
felt his strong hand caress my hair. 

““Come on, old lady,’’ said he with a deep 
breath. ‘‘Time you were in bed. We'll 
both need lots of sleep for there’s a big 
work ahead of us here, beginning with to- 
morrow!” 

(THE END) 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“Well, it seems that this village is pretty 
remote and almost unknown. So they 
picked it out as the scene of the crime, with 
the idea that it was little likely to be sus- 
pected; especially as it is known that its 
inhabitants went. up to River’s Inlet for 
the summer’s fishing. When they saw the 
Kittiwake they thought all was discovered, 
that they’d been tipped off, as it were.” 

“What’s the crime?” asked Betsy. 

“They were going to give a potlatch, I 


think; though my friend didn’t commit 
himself.”’ 

“Oh, glory be!”’ cried Betsy. ‘‘ What 
luck!”’ 


“T don’t know whether they’ll go through 
with it or not,” said X. Anaxagoras, ‘but 
at least they’re coming ashore. It’s up to us 
to prove ourselves harmless.” 

“Why shouldn’t they give a potlatch?” 
inquired Marshall. ‘“‘And what is it ex- 
actly anyway?” 

“Tt’s forbidden, illegal,’’ explained Anax- 
agoras. “‘The government is trying to put 
a stop to it.” 

He sat down and produced a pipe. The 
canoes were gathered in a close knot of con- 
sultation. 

“A potlatch is a giving-away party,” he 
continued. ‘The fellow who gives a pot- 
latch gathers the bunch and proceeds to 
distribute everything he can get together, 
with the accompaniment of appropriate 
ceremony and feasting, of course.” 

“Well, why not—if he wants to?” 

“Originally, and in its purity, the pot- 
latch was all right. Indeed, it was a sort of 
rough old-age insurance. The man who 
gave a potlatch in his youth was privileged 


to demand in return potlatches in his age or’ 


infirmity. After he had given a potlatch he 
was entitled to a token in the form of a 
sheet of copper shaped roughly like a shield. 
Each of these sheets had a definite value— 
fictitious, of course—representing the value 
of the stuff he had distributed. I have seen 
them valued as high as five thousand dol- 
lars. Some of them are very ancient.” 

“Five thousand dollars! That must rep- 
resent considerable wealth to give away!” 

“‘T saw one flour potlatch where the flour 
sacks made a pile about fifty feet long by 
twenty feet wide and over ten feet high. 
Generally a potlatch is specialized—only 
one sort of thing is given away—though 
sometimes they are general, and anything 
goes. Thereare flour potlatches or hoolichan 
potlatches or bacon potlatches or blanket 
potlatches, or whatever.” 

“Tt sounds like a good scheme,” substi- 
tuted Marshall. “Why prohibit?” 

“They say the thing degenerated. It de- 
veloped evils. The element of rivalry crept 
in. And they found that the white man’s 
institutions permitted them to borrow, so 
that they often involved themselves hope- 
lessly for years ahead.” 

“T-see,’’ said Marshall. 

“They claim a lot more evils too. Fi- 
nally they thought themselves justified in 
calling a halt. But it’s an old custom and 
dies hard. They pull off a bootleg potlatch, 
so to speak, occasionally. This seems to be 
one of the occasions. Well, they’ve talked 
it over; here they come.” 

The canoes were now coming forward 
confidently, and shortly they deployed in 
an irregular line and ran up on the beach. 
A miscellaneous company debarked; men 
and women of all ages, children, and a 
great variety of dogs, cats and chickens. 
The squaws and girls set to work vigorously 
with their paddles knocking flat the net- 
tles. While this task was in accomplish- 
ment the men stood or squatted on the 
beach. 

There were twenty-five or thirty of them, 
but of them all two stood out for particular 
notice. One was the heavy-set man whom 
Anaxagoras had held in consultation, and 
who was remarkable rather for his air of 
authority than for any personal distinc- 
tion. The other was a slender young man, 
taller than the ordinary. He held slightly 
apart from the others, and appeared to be 
brooding over something. 

No one approached the whites, and after 
a little Anaxagoras advised a return to the 
yacht. 

“Tt will be better,” he said. “‘It will give 
them a free hand, and they will be more 
likely to go ahead with their plans.” 

So, although the proceedings were just 
nearing the point of interest, they de- 
scended to the beach, boarded the dinghy, 
and rowed off to the yacht. 


There for some time Betsy an) 
sat on deck with the glasses 
what they could see from a dist), 
was not much. After finishing 


job, the squaws began leisurely; 


opinion, probably contained th 
for the potlatch. They were 
by one, and with difficulty, to 
house of the row. Then all the < 
lation disappeared within, sh 
doors behind them. Shortly the) 
of the roof began to smoke, 
That seemed to be about all, 
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iit WAS late evening and dark’ 
the members of the Kittiw, 
were comfortably reading benea| 
tric lights. The fourth, being a) 
creature, was prancing about « 
deck house, apparently, to jue 
sounds, engaged in lightsome 
heavy office safes which he ha 
ously summoned for the purp 
fore a gentle and deprecatory ) 
the cabin door came as a comple’: 
for the approach of a canoe | 
masked by Noah’s daily doze 
agoras thrust open the hatch, bu 
had an opportunity to identify | 
or extend an invitation, the ney, 
sinuated himself deftly through t: 
and dropped lightly to the cabii' 

He turned out to be the tall y; 
On closer inspection his type 
present quite unexpected varia 
that of the usual Northwest Co: 
His figure was slender and wir 
tures more finely chiseled than | 
But these distinguishing differ: 
instantly forgotten when he spa 
voice was clear and musical, and | 
remote from the customary s 
jargon of mingled English and| 
Indeed, it might without exagger 
been described as chaste and ele 
three Kittiwakes sat spellboun 
incredulously, while the grace 
man delivered himself of the fe 
though it had been a set speech. 

“Sirs and madam,” said the y 
“fyou will please pardon this int 
the method of my entrance. WV 
you is furtive. If it were suspecte 
involve me in trouble.” 

Betsy and Marshall sat open-n 
fishes; but X. Anaxagoras rec 
most instantly, and at once wit 
of joy adopted the elaborate mai 
professional moments. 

‘‘My dear sir, we are honorec 
you,” said he. “If the emergence: 
describe it, pray allow me to 
curtains. None would then s 
presence, if your canoe does 1 


ou. 

“T made that fast alongside,” 
the young man, “where the shad 
hull will conceal it.” | 

- “T am gratified that this is the 
served X. Anaxagoras courteou 
that thus the period of your vi 
undisturbed by uneasiness. | 
kind as to be seated? And may] 
this small libation to our further 
ance?” 

“Rum,” said the strange yo 
“is the curse of my people.” Ne 
he held out his hand for the glass 
drained with every appearance 0 
tion. “You will be impatient to 
object of my call. It is very simp 
a great respect for the opinion 
people; especially people of nm 
refinement, such as yourselves. 
consider the thought of being pl: 
out explanation in what must se 
a ridiculous situation. It is to giv 
explanation and to ask for yo 
standing—yes, and for your pity, 
that I have come.” m 

‘“‘We shall be pleased to hea 
couraged Anaxagoras. bs 

“Perhaps it would not be im 
say that you must already hav 
that my attainments are in som 

(Continued on Page 89 


tinued from Page 86) 
usual to my people?”’ queried 
ffidently. 
jaxagoras assured him, “‘needs 
I should go farther and say 
ce of your expression some- 
es what one expects to find 
+ own race. 
)¢: you,” said the young man with 
tiv. “It is my constant care in all 
# ces to keep it so. You will won- 
shas come about. I will tell you. 
earliest childhood I was taken 
usehold of a man whose daily 
‘remained until his death. He 
| he most unremitting efforts on 
jon, especially that branch of it 
y do with expression in words. 
‘deep and justified faith in the 
, age, both in the setting 
ught and especially in persuad- 
nduct of others. He believed, 
that a command of language is 
to a command of power, and 
1; valuable equipment a man can 
Shee 
ming to you I become convinced 
,’ said X. Anaxagoras. 
a) you,” repeated the young man. 
had fully proven in his own ca- 
yy its means in the exercise of his 
» had within a few years ac- 
a sufficient competence to en- 
5 retire to the calling which most 
— ” 
was?” inquired Anaxagoras. 
came a missionary among my 
or ten years I lived with him in 
sity. From him I received the 
ou have so kindly remarked, 
th a close and constant daily 
ice of words and expression. He 
9 me he looked upon me as his son 
(sor, and that his ambition was to 
hierked success in his own pro- 
r that, he often pointed out, the 
x isite was a complete and elegant 
of spoken language, for only thus 
inetion from the common ruck be 
| And he was accustomed to add 
é.ct that I belonged to the Indian 
¥ me an added advantage not to 
timated.” ‘ 
congratulate him on the success 
its,” said Anaxagoras. 
a I thank you. Having brought 
ition in this respect to the point 
11 sufficient, he resigned his posi- 
| the missionary society and re- 
) old activities, not so much for 
| ary advancement as to afford me 
cunity of proof. I must again risk 
\:tion of immodesty in saying that 
aie was justified. Before his 
‘n glad to say I was able to afford 
jaction by becoming the acknowl- 
d of my profession.” 
atifying, I am sure,’’ observed 
~ souls. “And are your activi- 
ved on your own people?” 
fier but a limited field, I am sorry 
hat of the United States is more 
Tt is there I have won my suc- 


’ 


we indeed a sufficiently benighted 
justify the most talented mission- 
agreed Anaxagoras dryly. 

‘perceive we speak at cross pur- 
ied the young Indian. “My mas- 
‘ose was to educate me into his old 
‘, not into his new. Much as he 
Af called to spiritual effort, his 
Were ever turned toward the 
‘his old triumphs. He had been 
wledged master; and before he 
at iankful to say, he saw in me a 
tecessor. I can say this without 
for I am entirely of his fashion- 
Ss, as he anticipated, my racial 
‘me an advantage. By dressing 
erroneously conceived to be an 
ystume, and furnishing out my 
in harmony with that idea, I ap- 
‘the romantic sense which is par- 
strong in the starved lives of those 
vomen who would naturally be my 


Task what this profession is—or 


i Anaxagoras. 

“| Stated the young Indian with 
tide, “the best sewing-machine 
North America!” 

ked, coughed violently, dis- 


she begged de- 
‘swallowed the wrong way. 
with your most interesting 
‘ 
ately,” the young Indian ac- 
y thoughts turned toward the 
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scenes of my youth. My success has always 
been itinerant. Nor have I found speed 
either requisite or desirable. Where others 
have adopted motor transportation, I have 
found it best to retain the horse vehicle. 
Outside the fact that my pinto ponies with 
their feathered headstalls have a certain 
distinguishing and advertising value, a de- 
liberate approach—but these are details of 
the finer technic with which I shall not 
weary you.” 

“They are most interesting and instruc- 
tive,’ Anaxagoras assured him. 

“Tt occurred to me that the British Co- 
lumbia coast offered practically a virgin 
field. Families are scattered and remote. 
They are almost invariably unsupplied 
with sewing machines.” 

“That I can well believe,” Anaxagoras 
assured him. 

“T was not able to convince my firm. In 
an evil moment I resolved to undertake 
the venture on my own account. With this 
end in view I procured and fitted out a 
gasoline boat. This I stocked with sewing 
machines. Having in mind the great suc- 
cess of my pinto ponies and their unique 
equipage, I painted my gasoline boat in 
primary colors with an aboriginal design 
across the bows. In place of a mast I 
erected a miniature replica of the totem 
pole that had stood before my father’s 
house. The effect was at once striking and 
chaste.” 

“T should imagine so,’’ murmured Betsy. 

“Tt was a mistake,’ sighed the young 
Indian. ‘‘Though my recollection of its 
details was sufficiently clear to permit my 
accurate duplication, my memory of its 
significance was not so precise. I am very 
unfortunate.” 

. “How so?” asked Marshall, as the In- 
dian seemed to have fallen into a muse. 

The latter aroused himself. 

““At Alert Bay I happened upon my own 
people and forgathered with them quite 
innocently. By various pretexts they in- 
duced me to accompany them. Once away 
from possible protection I was informed of 
my situation. In their view my affiliations 
with the tribe had never been severed. I 


was still a member. The chief pointed out | 
to me that I had erected a totem pole with- | 
| everywhere today because people are 


out having given a potlatch. In view of my 
ignorance, in which with some difficulty I 
induced them to believe, they compounded 
my offense by allowing me to give the lack- 
ing potlatch. That is why you see me here, 
taking the leading part in a ceremony which 
is not only silly and barbaric but illegal.” 


“And you undoubtedly wish us to do | 


something about it? Take you to the In- 
dian agent at Alert Bay?” surmised Anax- 
agoras. “Is that it?” 

“Not so, kind sir,’’ denied the Indian 
earnestly. “‘No such thought was in my 
mind. I wished merely to set my position 
right in your eyes.”’ 

Anaxagoras considered this. 

“Look here,” he said abruptly. “‘I’ll 
make that offer. [’ll take you to the agent, 
and he’ll see you get your goods back and 
get safe away.” 

“Thank you, sir; no.” 

“Why not?” 

For the first time in the interview the 
young Indian showed signs of embarrass- 
ment. Finally he turned to Betsy. 

“Tt is to you, madam, that I must now 
appeal for understanding,” he murmured 
sentimentally. ‘“‘For your fair sex is ever 
lenient to the vagaries of the human heart. 
In the houses of my people is one who has 
all mine. Madam, I will spare you a lover’s 
rhapsodies. Suffice it to say that in my eyes 
she is as the moon rising in the forest. 
Since my eyes have rested upon her my 
mind has had no other thought than to 
make her my own. I think she looks not 
unkindly upon me, that my eloquence has 
won her regard.” 

“T am sure it must have!’’ murmured 
Betsy. 

“But her regard is not sufficient. The 
consent of her father must be obtained, 
and that can be secured in only one way. 
I must reinstate myself fully. He is very 
rigid in his ideas, and ultraconservative as 
to tradition. He is also of a firm and de- 
cided, not tosay dictatorial character. You, 
sir, held some conversation with him.” 

“The heavy-set man,” supplied Anax- 
agoras. 

“For that reason I must go forward with 
this most distasteful and expensive per- 
formance.” 

“But you should not think of expense in 
such a connection,’’ chided Betsy, ‘‘if you 
are in this way assured of your girl.” 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Remember 
The charm of pearly teeth 


Learn how to combat the film 


Pearly teeth are clean teeth—teeth 
free from dingy film. You see them 


fighting film. 
May we show you the method? May 


we send you, without cost, a delightful 
ten-day test? 


That cloud on teeth 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s luster 
—that viscous film you feel. Much of it 
clings and stays. Food, tobacco, etc., 
discolor it, then it forms dingy coats. 
That is why so many teeth look cloudy. 


Film also causes most tooth troubles. .’ 
It holds food substance which ferments . 


and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in film, and 
they cause many troubles, local and in- 
ternal. So film is the teeth’s great enemy. 


Dental science has found two ways to 
effectively fight film. One disintegrates 
the film at all stages of formation. One 
removes it without harmful scouring. 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 


softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 


Pepsaodéent 


REG.US. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific tooth paste based on 


modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Able authorities proved these methods 


-.by many careful tests. Then a new-type 


tooth paste was perfected to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Now this tooth paste is bringing a 
new dental era to millions in every clime. 


What this new type means 


Pepsodent is based on modern re- 
search. It fulfills two new requirements. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
which is there to neutralize mouth acids. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 


- saliva, which is there to digest starch 
' deposits on teeth. 


Those are Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. Every use 
of Pepsodent gives them manifold power. 
Those are reasons for the change which 
Pepsodent has brought. 


You'll see and feel 


You will see and feel these good ef- 
fects, some almost instantly. No one who 
knows them can fail to want them always. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 


The result will be a delightful revela- 
tion. And a way to results you will al- 
ways want. Cut out coupon so you won’t 
forget. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 609, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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Gifts that Serve 


/ 


A Conklin pen or pencil is more than a Holidy 
Memento—it is a thoroughly practical gift. 


It compliments as a remembrance of course, but mo, 
it delights the recipient by giving him (or her) the fint 
writing service available today. 


For the Conklin first and last is a wonderfully efficiet 
writing instrument. In point of utility value it taks 
rank among the finest products made—accurai, 
simple, durable, and more than ordinarily handsome) 
appearance. 


Conklin’s high reputation has its source in the vet 
number of people who are convinced that Conklin pes 
and pencils do write better, smoother, more freely, wi 
less attention and for a longer time than any oth 
pens or pencils now on the market. | 


4 
Dealers’ displays are now at their height—full assor- 
ments—stocks fresh—just the right time to select 4 
Conklins you want. 


Satisfying Choice 
From Conklin Assortments 
| 


Conklin offers you unusually wide assortments 
to choose nis A 2 Check your Christmas list now—and don’t be satisfi: 


Included in dealers’ displays are Conklin pens with any Deiney pencil less fine than Conklin. 


in the Crescent Filler type and Lever Filler : 
type in black rubber, red rubber, silver, yellow, Conklin —Toledo 
green and white gold—plain ebony finish or 
chased designs—priced from $2.50 to $25. 


Boston San Francisco Chicago London Barcelona 


Conklin pencils are made in silver plate, sterling 
silver, and yellow, green and white gold— 
beautifully designed and finished—prices at 
from $1 to $20. 


Conklin utility sets—consisting of pen and pencil 
in sterling silver, yellow, green and white gold 
—packed in very handsome boxes—$8 to $40. 


"tinued from Page 89) 
‘madam. But I am assured of 
ept reinstatement. I can ob- 

And, madam, I have a 
erful and dangerous rival, be- 
he people who live in Toba 
+ not now on the ground, but I 
yance of an encounter.” 


B 


dhave to fight it out, madam, 
|, the customs of our people. It 
ery destructive. I hope and 
‘not put in an appearance until 
4 full opportunity to finish this 
sess my suit.” 

pe so!”’ said Betsy. ‘‘And I 
| father-in-law is a horrid old- 
arent.” 

siot unjust, madam, from his 
j y. He has kindly permitted me 
1 the character of the potlatch.” 
neouraged Anaxagoras. ‘And 
‘ou decided to give?”’ 

| machines,” replied the young 


machines!’’ gasped Betsy. 
#:m at wholesale rates,”’ said the 


Iv 


‘ED gravely to each in turn, 
isappeared as suddenly as he 
The company sat in stifled sus- 
they heard the grating of his 
e beach. Then they burst into 
led by Anaxagoras’ warning. 
ven’s sake, look out!’ he re- 
tm. ‘Remember how sound 
y the water !”’ 

e hatch!”’ pleaded Betsy. “I 
fate if I have to hold in any 


tened down tight, then finally 
) their feelings. 

vy led a varied life,’’ Anaxagoras 
jip at last, ‘“‘but never in all my 
have I run against anything 
|his is going to be good! Sewing 
s An Indian has about as much 
wing machine as a dog has for 
.. wouldn’t have missed this for 
i. He’s incredible! There ain’t 
emile! Oh, Lord! Look here, 
ve got to get out of here and let 
‘d. I can’t stand so much emo- 
1 wore out!” 

ey minutes the Kittiwake was 
or some time explosive, quickly 
tkles might have been heard, 
wrward, now from the starboard 
from the port, as some newly 
s agle of the situation appealed to 
her of the three. 

1s if tomorrow were Christmas; 
aly wait for morning!”’ Betsy 
(after a while. 


Vv 


iwakes were up early, and early 
‘But in spite of that fact, prepa- 
v2 well forward. The boxes had 
ked and their contents assem- 


g aachines by the dozen stood 
i down the street; sewing ma- 
1 gh, it seemed, to supply every 
the community, man, woman, 
log, with at least one apiece. 
‘2 people who were in sight were 
‘new and clean garments, the 
loright calicoes and ultraviolent 
yeaters; the men in work shirts 
an’t-bust-’em or Boss of the 
Is. Occasionally there passed 
edly from one community house 
)2r a figure in ceremonial cos- 
) robes of cloth trimmed with 
vathers or the bills of ducks or 
right metal thimbles. Some of 
fi wooden tridents or other odd- 


(ters. One held in his arms a 
| painted wooden mask, or rather 
).earsome design, into which the 
1 be inserted completely. But 
(@ were evidently as yet sup- 
)@ invisible, like actors in the 
jthe bystanders rather ostenta- 
ted not to see them. From the 
sf all the community houses rose 
)aoke. 

\oaid the slightest attention to 
¥ Visitors, who accordingly sat 
. developments. After a con- 
erval, however, they were 
acquaintance of the night 
heavy-set man. Both were 
al robes. 

Y persuaded my people that you 
{" to our intentions,” the young 
hem, “‘and you are invited to 
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remain. I regret that the religious ceremo- 
nies are private; but we hope you will attend 
the feasts, the dancing and the giving.” 

Anaxagoras appropriately expressed him- 
self. After a moment the chief, who had 
said nothing, but who had watched them 
closely, drifted away. 

“Which is she?”’ Betsy asked the young 
man eagerly. 

The latter sighed. 

“You will not see her until the feasting. 
She takes part in the religious. I will hope 
for your good opinion.” id 

“There seem to be a great many sewing 
machines,’”’ ventured Marshall. 

“Very many,” agreed the young Indian 
sadly. “It is a very expensive potlatch. I 
am an unfortunate man.’”’ He laid his 
hand on the nearest. ‘‘The best models, 
with all attachments. With one of these 
you can at will do any one of twelve 
stitches, and learn in a day to perform any 
operation that a skilled needlewoman could 
accomplish only after a long apprentice- 
ship. In two hours I could so instruct you 
that with the embroidery attachment you 
could in your spare moments create most 
beautiful embroidered cushion covers, mats, 
doilies, and the like. Designs with appro- 
priate color schemes are furnished at a 
nominal extra cost. Two of our most popu- 
lar designs for pillow shams are entitled 
Wide Awake and Fast Asleen ——” He 
broke off. “But I will 
explain this to you on 
your own machines.” 

“Our own machines?” 
echoed Betsy. 

“But certainly. As 
invited guests you must 
partake in the giving. 
It is a very expensive 
potlatch—even at whole- 
sale rates.”’ 

He seemed to be falling 
into very low spirits as 
the hour approached. 

“But what can they 
do with all those ma- 
chines?’’ asked Marshall. 
“What will become of 
them?”’ 

“They will be broken 
and rusted and thrown 
to one side,’”’ said the 
young Indian bitterly. 
“They will never sew. 
These beautiful ma- 
chines! I am a very 
unfortunate man. I feel 
that my misfortunes have 
only just begun.” 

“Oh, no!” Betsy en- 
couraged him cheerfully. 
“You mustn’t begin to 
feel that way. Of course 
it’s too bad you have to 
do it in such a silly 
fashion, but, after all, if 
you get your girl you 
shouldn’t begrudge the 
mere money. Besides, i$ 
it’s partly your fault, you 
know. You chose to give 
sewing machines. You 
might have given blan- 
kets or bacon or flour or something useful 
to everybody; now mightn’t you?” 

‘“Many people have given such pot- 
latches,”’ rejoined the Indian, ‘‘but no one 
has ever given a sewing-machine potlatch. 
I shall be very famous. Besides,’’ he added 
after a moment, “‘I get them at wholesale 
rates.” 

He raised his eyes, groaned, pointed. 

“You see?’’ he demanded almost vin- 
dictively. ‘‘What did I tell you?” 

Around the point came a canoe. It was 
followed closely by another and yet an- 
other and more, until a flotilla almost 
equal in size to that of yesterday’s arrival 
was headed toward the beach. Strangely 
enough, many of the laden canoes towed 
others that were empty. 

“Skookum Charley!” said the Indian 
in a hollow voice. 

“The deadly rival!’”’ cried Anaxagoras. 

“What will they do? Will there be a 
battle?’’ asked Betsy excitedly. 

The young Indian stood up. 

“No battle of our peoples,’’ said he. 
“They will watch. But between us two it 
must be fought according to Indian cus- 
tom. I am an unfortunate man. It will be 
very destructive.” 

He stalked down to the white beach, 
where he posed alone, with folded arms. 
Silently the other Indians gathered in a 
dark and waiting semicircle atop the low 
bank. The incoming canoes deflected to 
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the left and landed about a hundred yards 
away. All their occupants but one de- 
barked and swarmed down the bluff to 
take their places intermingled with the 
others. All seemed friendly enough as far 
as they were concerned. Here and there 
low brief greetings were exchanged, but 
ry a complete and expectant silence 
ell. 

“T don’t believe I’m going to like this,”’ 
whispered Betsy uneasily. ‘‘ What are they 
going to do? Can’t we stop it?” 

“T don’t know,” muttered Anaxagoras 
gravely. “It looks like serious business. I 
don’t believe we would better interfere, 
though.” 

‘“‘Let’s get back in the boat, then.” 


“It is a Very Expensive Potlatch. I am an Unfortunate Man’”’ 


To this. Anaxagoras assented. They 
arose. But at once the heavy-set man came 
across to them. 

“You sit down,’”’ he commanded. 

“T just go back to boat,’’ explained 
Anaxagoras. 

“No. You sit down,’’ repeated the In- 
dian. His appearance was in no sense con- 
ciliatory. They sat down. ‘‘Now you stay 
quiet,’’ commanded the chief, and re- 
turned to his place. 

Anaxagoras looked grave. Betsy paled. 

The one man who had remained with the 
new-come canoes now thrust one of them 
from the shore and began slowly to paddle 
it down the beach. He was dressed in a 
ceremonial robe, and was of a large frame 
that had evidently earned him his name of 
Skookum Charley. The canoe in which he 
sat was large and heavily ornamented. 

“He seems to be unarmed,” said Mar- 
shall. ‘‘How do they fight, anyway?”’ 

“T have no idea; looks like a bare-fist 
affair,’’ replied Anaxagoras. 

“Well, heaven help our friend in that 
case,’’ observed Marshall. 

Skookum Charley brought his craft to a 
point directly opposite his rival, stood up, 
and delivered himself of a harangue. To 
this the other replied at greater length. 

“Tf it’s a talking match, heaven help 
Skookum Charley,’ whispered Anaxagoras. 

But now the rival thrust the canoe on 
the beach and stepped ashore. He and the 
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young Indian with folded arms faced each 
other at ten paces. They stood motionless 
for some time. Then from the bank de- 
scended to them a robed figure wearing one 
of the huge and grotesque mask helmets. 
It carried an ax. This it presented to 
Skookum Charley, who seized the weapon 
and brandished it about his head. 

“But this is murder!” cried Betsy. She 
half rose; but before she could make fur- 
ther demonstration Skookum Charley 
bounded forward with astonishing agility 
to the attack. 

Only his onslaught was not upon his 
rival, but upon his own canoe! 

Crash! The ax sank into the ornamenta- 
tion at its bow. Whack! Crash! Whack! 

The blows followed one another in 
rapid succession. Chips flew, long sliv- 
ers came away, splits opened. A 
dugout is made out of a solid log, 
and any log ‘requires considerable 
chopping to reduce it to cordwood; 
but that is precisely what Skookum 
Charley did to his canoe. When he 
had finished he stood for a moment, 
panting heavily, amid the ruins; 
then cast the ax at the feet of his 
motionless rival. 

Sheer astonishment had held the 
white spectators silent. Now they 
broke out intorapid conjecture. What 
was the idea? They could make 
neither head nor tail of it. 

After standing in the same pose 
for half a minute, the young Indian 
moved. Up the beach he stalked to 
where lay the canoes of his people, 
selected one of them and brought it 
to the beach. Immediately two old 
men, one from each tribe, descended 
and examined it closely. They nod- 
ded and returned to their places. At 
once the young Indian picked up 
the ax and in his turn proceeded to 
demolish the canoe. He was neither 
so strong nor so skillful as Skookum 
Charley, but he did quite as complete 
a job. Then he, too, stepped back. 

Skookum Charley once more went up the 
beach, got himself another canoe and re- 
turned. This, too, he chopped to pieces. 
There was, however, no more ceremony 
about it. His rival no longer posed on the 
beach, but disappeared in the crowd. As 
the day was warm and the work hard, 
Skookum Charley laid aside his ceremonial 
robe and came forth in an undershirt. Also 
he did less wild fast swinging of the ax, but 
went at it more like a woodsman putting 
up cordwood. Nevertheless the result was 
the same: a perfectly good canoe knocked 
into smithereens. 

When he had finished he wiped the sweat 
from his brow, and went to sit on a rock, 
while the other paddled up his second canoe 
and set to work. 

The crowd no longer held either its peace 
or its position. It circulated and chat- 
tered. Therefore the white visitors no 
longer felt obliged to remain silent. 

“Of all the idiotic performances!” ex- 
claimed Betsy. ‘‘Can you imagine what 
it’s all about?”’ 

“Tt looks to me like a poker game—try- 
ing to bluff the other fellow out,’ said 
Anaxagoras. ‘‘May be a sacrifice to the 
tribal gods, or something like that, before 
they begin the real trouble.” 

But at the end of his second canoe the 
young Indian came to sit beside them, 
while Skookum Charley began on his third. 

“Tt is our way to fight,’’ he explained in 
answer to eager question, “‘where two 
only wish to fight, by the eustom of our 
people.” He sighed. “‘It is very destructive. 
I am an unfortunate man.” 

“‘Tt seems a very silly way!’’ cried Betsy. 
“How long do you keep it up?”’ 

“Until one or the other ceases.’”’ He 
arose. ‘It is now soon my turn once more. 
I must seek more canoes. I have none of 
my own, and must purchase from others.” 

There seemed to be some difficulty in 
this. The young Indian could be seen here 
and there in the crowd, arguing and plead- 
ing. After Skookum Charley had finished 
he stood for some time waiting. At length 
the other completed his negotiations, ap- 
peared with a fresh victim, and did his ax 
work. Skookum Charley, evidently much 
heartened by this evidence that his rival 
was weakening, had his fourth ready and 
waiting. The young man returned to his 
white friends. 

“Tt is finished,’ he announced to them 
dully, but in a low voice not to be over- 
heard. “‘He wins the combat. I can buy no 
more canoes to match with his.” 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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(Continued from Page 91) 

“Must it be canoes?’’ asked Marshall. 

“Oh, no; other things would be as good.” 

“Why not sewing machines, then?’ 

“They are not mine; they belong to the 
potlatch.” 

Skookum Charley, as though he scented 
victory, was nearing the stern of his canoe 
and was wielding the ax in a great burst of 
speed and energy. 

“Offer them higher prices,’ advised Mar- 
shall. “Anyone will sell anything, if he 
gets his price.” 

“Tt is not price,’ disclaimed the Indian. 
“That I would gladly pay. They demand 
cash, and I have no more cash. I am indeed 
unfortunate. In bank I have still much 
money, but that is useless. They will not 
listen. My life is ruined, for I do not think 
I now care to live. My potlatch is useless. 
I am shamed in my people’s eyes. No 
maiden will look on such as I have be- 
come.” 

Marshall stared reflectively on the per- 
spiring and exultant Skookum Charley. 
Between strokes the latter was grinning 
malevolently in the general direction of his 
rival, and hence into the faces of the white 
spectators. Skookum Charley’s counte- 
nance was broad and pock-marked, his eyes 
were close together, and his expression de- 
void of amiability. 

“Do you know, I don’t like that fellow!”’ 
said Marshall suddenly. “Sit tight, old 
sport, and be of good cheer!” 

He dropped down to the beach, shoved 
off the dinghy, and rowed out toward the 
Kittiwake. So unexpected was this action 
that, though several arose as though to 
stop him, he was off before any effective 
movement in that direction could be made. 
His absence, however, was very brief. He 
popped in and out of the cabin and re- 
turned. 

Skookum Charley had finished his canoe 
and stood triumphantly waiting. The 
younger Indian was making no move, but 
sat dejectedly, his arms hanging between 
te knees. Marshall dropped down beside 

im. 

“Look here,”’ he said rapidly. ‘‘You go 
buy canoes. Buy the whole blooming ca- 
boodle of canoes. Go get ’em! Here’s the 
money right here; and more if you have to 
have it. But lick that cross-eyed slob! I 
don’t like his looks.” 

He thrust a roll of bills into the Indian’s 
flaccid hand and gave his shoulder a shove. 

“Oh, benefactor!’’ stammered the young 
man. “‘How can I ever thank you! How 
can I ever repay you!” 

“You can repay me from that alleged 
bank account. You needn’t thank me,” 
snapped Marshall. ‘“‘Go! Get busy!” 

The young Indian darted away. 

““Do you expect ever to see your money 
again?’’ demanded Anaxagoras. ‘‘Do you 
really believe that pompous faker has any- 
thing in the bank; or if he has, that he’ll 
repay you? Do you know what canoes are 
worth? Do you ¥ 

“No to all of it,’’ interrupted Marshall 
cheerfully. ‘And I don’t give a hang. I’m 
paying for a grand-stand seat at the best 
show I’ve seen in years. And I want the 
hero to get the girl. And I don’t like the 
looks of Skookum Charley. Dog-gone it, 
leave me be!”’ 

Anaxagoras looked at his face, young and 
alight with mischievous interest, and smiled 
to himself. 

Marshall caught the smile. 

“Yes, I’m a fool,’ he acknowledged. 
“And I like it.” 

“So do I,” struck in Betsy. 

The fantastic contest did not much 
longer endure. Skookum Charley’s military 
estimate of the situation had been good. 
He had been quite well instructed as to the 
available resources of his antagonist, and 
had provided himself with an ample re- 
serve over and above what would be needed. 
But he had not considered the possibility 
of reénforcements. Shortly he ran out of 
canoes, and had to do a little buying him- 
self. On a cash and rising market he soon 
came to an end. His nerve held out to the 
last, and he attempted to ring in a small 
and weather-beaten flat-bottomed skiff. 
This the young Indian scornfully matched 
with a dilapidated old barnacled fish box. 
A ripple of laughter ran over the assembly. 
The appraisers went through the form of 
examining it—and nodded! 

This was tantamount to an award of 
victory. Skookum Charley retired in con- 
fusion. The assembly began to move about 
and chatter excitedly. The young Indian, 
his face beaming, shook Marshall again and 
again by the hand, voicing his polysyllabic 
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gratitude, and assuring the latter that 
check would follow by return mail. 

“You shall have,’’ declaimed the vic- 
tor, “as soon as I can have it delivered, one 
of our Model 41 as a souvenir. It is su- 
perior to these; it is the best on the mar- 
ket. Its embroidery feature comprehends 
the ability to do work so fine as to deceive 
the expert into the belief that it is hand 
done. You will with it be able to sew any- 
thing, coarse or fine; sails of canvas or 
silken roses on your slippers. Furthermore, 
it shall be special. It shall not be stock 
model. It shall have its bright metal work 
like gold, and its enamel shall be of sky 
blue, and 1 

“But,” interrupted Marshall, laughing 
at this lyric outburst, ‘‘what use would a 
machine be to me?” 

“Tn your new household; when you are 
married.’’ He turned to Betsy. ‘I will 
myself teach the lady gladly before the 
wedding day.”’ 

The accused gasped; but further em- 
barrassment was cut short by a complete 
change in the orator’s demeanor. His ex- 
ultation went out like an electric light, his 
mouth fell open in dismay, his eye glazed, 
consternation came upon him. At the same 
moment the crowds stopped as though 
frozen, and a collective murmur of lamen- 
tation ascended. 

“For heaven’s sake, what’s the matter?”’ 
cried Betsy. 

“Pinched!’’ ejaculated the Indian hol- 
lowly. 


vi 


NOBSERVED a small boat had ap- 

proached the shore. Its occupant was 
now leisurely preparing to beach it. He 
was a small and insignificant-looking white 
man, dressed in a battered straw hat, a 
gray flannel shirt, and brown overalls held 
up by indifferent suspenders. 

“Who is it?” asked Betsy. 

“Tt is the Northwest Mounted Police,” 
said the Indian. 

Betsy stared. The Northwest Mounted 
Police! Where the stiff-brimmed sombrero? 
The natty red tunic? The neat blue 
breeches and shining boots? Where the 
ready revolver? No novel or movie had 
prepared her for this. And where the 
champing steed? At the moment the man 
was engaged leisurely in baling the champ- 
ing steed. 

““Are you sure?”’ she doubted. 

“Tt is he. I am pinched,” the young 
Indian assured her sadly. ‘‘Now I must go 
to jail and lose my sewing machines and 
be made to pay a large fine of money. And 
I have no potlatch, and my love is hope- 
less. I am an unfortunate man.” 

The policeman stepped ashore. 

““Who’s running this show?” He ad- 
dressed the gathering. “‘Step out!” 

The young Indian made as though to 
obey, but Marshall thrust him back, and 
himself descended to the beach. 

“Hello, Foster,’ said he. 

The policeman stared, then drew him- 
self up and saluted. 

“Captain Marshall!’”’ he cried. ‘I am 
glad to see you! That’s your yacht, eh? 
But I am glad to see you! The last time 
was when you caught that piece of H. E. 
at Vimy Ridge. You came through all 
right, sir?” 

“Quite all right. But what’s the trouble 
here?”’ 

“Potlatch. 
in. Illegal.” 

“What makes you think this is a pot- 
latch?” 

Foster grinned. 

“T know the symptoms. 
the show, but it’s duty.” 

“You’re wrong, Foster,’ said Marshall 
positively. 

Foster looked doubtful. 

“They’ve been having one of their ab- 
surd smashing-up duels, to be sure; but no 
potlatch.” 

“What are the goods laid out along the 
streets?” 

“Come up and look at them,” invited 
Marshall. 

They mounted the little bluff. 

‘Sewing machines!’’ marveled Foster. 

“Precisely. Now I ask you—did you 
ever hear of a sewing-machine potlatch?” 

“T can’t say I ever did. It’s a new one 
on me. But that’s nothing. There have 
been some queer ones. The last one I 
stopped was a phonograph potlatch; all 
going at once.” 

“These sewing machines,” stated Mar- 
shall clearly, “‘belong to a friend of mine; a 
particular friend. He is agent for them, and 
has been for years. He has been cruising 
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strokes no one said anything. 
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risked what must be a considera 
a voluble stranger of both race | 
notoriously uncertain in meeting 
tions?” 

“Lord, man!” cried Marsh} 
fun! A good gamble has 
vice.” 

“And far be it from mi 
your aboriginal plans,’ sal 
“but did it occur to yout 
like to have something to 

For a moment Marsh 
Then he waved his hand. , 4 

“Mere detail!” he said grand 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighth ( 
stories by Mr. White. The next will’ 
early issue. 


1 ts against the bitter conditions 
nich raised once again the stand- 
<m and in Asia Minor gathered 
| army which not only smashed 
} out broke to bits the whole struc- 
se in the Near East which had 
‘shed by the Allied Powers. The 
of the French at Chanak, when 
. > British forces isolated, and the 
views of France and England, re- 
humiliating surrender to Turk- 
which advertised to many people 
+ Turks that the peace treaties 
s}eat World War are but scraps 
yich may be ignored by those who 
> rength to ignore them. If one 
violate them, other nations 
agerous and tempting precedent 
s of peoples who were never rec- 
che terms of defeat, or even to 
in the spoils of victory. 
e obvious to all clear-thinking 
militarism had not been killed 
-methods of diplomacy. From 
1, 1g of the peace until now, France 
s ~ believe in any other argu- 
shat of force, and has never con- 
‘ contempt for idealists who 
/at the League of Nations might 
aw and justice for armed power. 
aw demobilized, France main- 
4 army at full strength. When 
disarmed, France increased 
. When the Washington Con- 
Jiited the number of warships, 
tited a big program of submarines. 
{ a dwindling birth rate, France 
ie balance of her armed strength 
1 an immense reserve of black 
n frica. At a time when the ex- 
ntries are so defenseless that 
; police their own towns, France 
litary allies of Poland and the 
i te have greater standing armies 
1 in the whole of Europe before 


| ae before the world that in 

lip service to the League of 
d the war to end war, there is 
s eans of defense, and that is the 
[|e sword, or rather the power of 
| nd aérial bomb. 


nial-European Opinion 


4 back again, after wild flights of 
if hope, to the ethics of the years 
h.war, to the ethics of barbarism. 
ts have been defeated, routed 
ed All those millions of com- 
ad women who looked for some 
iiiwhich would give security to 
a and save the younger genera- 
‘th, have been mocked by this 
oH Wy triumphant, and scornful 
yikness. There is only one God, 
ijm the side of the big battalions 
Inbin aéroplanes. 
Nn; serious cause of danger in EKu- 
d this reaction to ideas of force 
ge of injustice which was per- 
dj)" the Treaty of Versailles and its 
ees. There can be no allegiance 
2 of law and justice when great 
a proud races believe themselves, 
1 'rongly, to be under the yoke of 
. here can be no appeal to inter- 
| v through a League of Nations 
Ss mtrolled by great powers and 
Wy one great power—France— 
; to alter those treaties by any 
Por comma while she has the 
i enforce them, justly or unjustly. 
it me with the greatest uneasi- 


| the future is the absolute and 
zonviction in Central and East- 
that the treaties imposed upon 
€) unjust, so unnatural, so intol- 
| they must be broken somehow 
'7 by force of arms, when the first 
es. The Hungarians with whom 
ly been have lost two-thirds of 
it territory, all their salt mines, 
ir forests, their most important 
their richest districts. Frontier 
yeen drawn across their railways 
‘aterways, and millions of Hun- 
tre been placed under the do- 
chs, Serbians and Rumanians, 
jt treating their minorities with 
Bie I spoke with many Hun- 
» said, “This cannot last because 
ied on justice. Something must 
a us back our folk and our 

e day it will happen. There 
movement and a red light in 
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ANGER OF EUROPE 
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thesky. Every Hungarian, young and old, 
will take a weapon in his hand.” 

In Austria there is a sense of injustice. 
Though they are grateful for international 
aid which has stabilized their money and 
saved them from starvation, the Austrians 
are not reconciled to their present state 
with the great city of Vienna cut off from 
all its old resources as the capital of an em- 
pire. They, too, see great numbers of their 
people under alien governments in Italy 
and Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. They 
are forbidden by the treaty of peace to link 
up economically or politically with Ger- 
many, and they know that without such a 
union they will be forever weak. They 
acknowledge defeat, they are willing to 
suffer the price of defeat—they have suf- 
fered in agony and starvation, in penury 
and humiliation—but they believe they are 
the victims of an injustice at which God 
himself must weep. Not forever will they 
tolerate its decrees. 


Growing Bitterness Toward France 


When I was in Vienna a few weeks ago I 
saw a procession of men and boys miles 
long through the streets which showed that 
even in Austria, most peace-loving, most 
easy-going, most good-natured of folk, 
there is a sense of growing indignation 
against what they believe to be injustice 
against the German race. They were Hack- 
enkreuzler, wearing the sign of the Swas- 
tika or Hackenkreuz, as it is called in 
German, and they were demonstrating 
against the treatment of Germany by 
France. To a man and boy they are in 
favor of union with Germany, and to a 
woman they believe that Germany has not, 
been given justice or fair play, or any de- 
cent chance of life by Poincaré and the 
French Government. 

It was an Austrian lady, charming and 
gracious and beautiful, who suddenly 
flamed out to me in a passion of emotion: 
“France does not want Germany to pay. 
She wants the ruin and downfall of Ger- 
many. The more Germany offers to pay, the 
more France asks. They have no justice, 
no chivalry, no humanity. I should like 
e PARTY! a Frenchman so that I could kill 

im!” 

That hatred against France is rising like 
a tide from the Rhine to the Danube. It is 
not an augury of future peace. It is dan- 
gerous, not only to France but to Europe, 
for many countries beyond the frontiers 
of Germany—Hungary, the Balkans, Rus- 
sia—are waiting on events before they 
move to take advantage of confusion. 

It is the struggle between France and 
Germany that has retarded all chance of 
economic recovery in Europe for some time 
to come, and increased the danger of a new 
convulsion. Whatever may have been the 
right of France to seize the Ruhr as a 
pledge—and I am one of those who think it 
was a fatal error, wrong in policy and prin- 
ciple—it is clear now that the cost of passive 
resistance hurled Germany into a financial 
bankruptcy which was already approaching 
because of her wild gamble in the mad ad- 
venture of inflation. Whatever happens, it 
is certain that for some years to come 
Germany’s purchasing power will be enor- 
mously reduced, thereby reducing the 
volume of trade in every market of the 
world. That is a serious outlook for all 
countries, and especially for England, whose 
life depends on foreign markets. 

But worse fruit than that will be gath- 
ered from the Ruhr. It is only the blind, the 
deaf and the dumb who may now ignore the 
threat to European peace which has fol- 
lowed that episode in history. For a time 
Germany may surrender to France. Fora 
time internal strife may disrupt her empire. 
For a time her people may submit sullenly 
to unemployment, starvation wages and 
social chaos, with spasms of rioting and 
bloodshed. But in every German heart 
from the Rhine to East Prussia there is the 
belief that one day, in some year to come, 
they will break the shackles which have 
been fastened on them by the Treaty of 
Versailles and smash their way to liberty 
and vengeance. In Germany, as in Italy, 
as in Hungary, there is a national dictator- 
ship which is prepared to-maintain order 
within its frontiers by an iron hand against 
allrevolutionary forces and, having crushed 
those, to use its power and control to regain 
its national pride. In Germany, ready for 
pacifism, as I truly believe, for a little 
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time after the last war, there is now beating 
up a tide of reaction which will work back 
to monarchy and to faith in force as the 
only way of escape. 

Let us face this thing squarely, as Lord 
Grey has faced it in his recent letter to the 
world. ‘‘ Recent events,” he wrote, “have 
shown us with horrid clearness Europe 
sliding surely, though it may appear slowly, 
towards the abyss.” There is still, in my 
belief, one last chance of safety and sanity, 


WHAT IS GOING TO HAPPE 
IN SPAIN? j 


(Continued from Page 16) 


as of the Irish, to ally themselves whenever 
possible with the declared enemy of the 
predominant power. 

But by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Catalan sense of special race 
was almost dead. It was revived about the 
middle of that century, like the Irish Sinn 
Fein, by literary men whose researches 
had fired them with enthusiasm for the 
national glories of the past. And it grew 
steadily, fed by a general resentment against 
the excessively centralized Dublin Castle- 
like administration of Madrid, consolidat- 
ing itself into an ever more and more 
powerful political party which, just as 
Parnell’s Irish Party did at Westminster, 
almost permanently held the balance of 
power in the Cortes at the capital. 

During the war, when German money 
was poured in floods into Catalonia to 
hinder the production of munitions for 
France and to create a political lever for 
use if necessary against Spain, separatism 
received a great if artificial stimulus. Cata- 
lonia was bemused with the prospect of 
becoming—in the event of a German vic- 
tory—once more an independent state, 
united with French Catalonia and compris- 
ing Marseilles within its territory. 

But this was a possibility which, however 
much it fired the imagination of perfervid 
youthful Catalans, was very discreetly kept 
in the background by the Catalan political 
leaders, the chief of whom is Sefior Cambé, 
a financial genius whose services have been 
of the greatest use to Germany since she lost 
the war. Sefior Cambé prudently followed 
the traditional policy of the Catalan politi- 
cal party and used separatism as a pistol to 
put to the head of the Madrid government. 
Under the threat of that weapon he ex- 
torted, two years ago, that prohibitive 
import tariff for the benefit of the Catalan 
manufacturers which resulted in a tariff 
war between France and Spain, and which, 
under the pressure of France, England and 
the United States, coupled with the appeals 
of the agricultural exporters of Southern 
Spain, the last Spanish Government was 
rapidly modifying. Hence one reason for 
the fall of that government. 


Some Secret History 


Now there seems to be no doubt that 
Primo de Rivera’s revolution was originally 
his own independent idea. He was appalled 
by the corrupt administration of the coun- 
try and was resolved to clean it up. But he 
could not be quite sure of the support of the 
king, since in the last. movement of the 
sort, that of the military juntas in 1917— 
likewise initiated at Barcelona—the king 
had been hostile to it and in conjunction 
with the Conservative minister La Cierva 
had very cleverly drawn its teeth. Accord- 
ingly he looked for alternative bases of 
support in case that which he preferred— 
the support of King Alfonso—failed him. 

A week or so before the outbreak of the 
revolution—this is all very secret history— 
he had a secret conference with Sefior 
Cambé, the all-powerful and real separatist 
leader, although he discreetly calls himself 
a regionalist, at Fontromeu in the Pyrenees 
and arranged with him that in certain even- 
tualities the whole strength of separatism 
should be mobilized behind the military 
movement and that the army in the Fourth 
Military Region should proclaim an autono- 
mous Catalonia. It may be presumed that 
General de Rivera intended to resort to 
this alternative only if his situation became 
desperate; it would certainly have meant 
civil war. Then Sefior Cambé went for a 
cruise in his yacht to Constantinople to 
await developments. 

Actually, the king—on quite another 
series of considerations—accepted, even 
perhaps welcomed a revolution that relieved 


; 


December ; 


though a slender one, and in furthey, 
I hope to show the inevitable cons, 
of the present state of Europe if 
chance is not seized quickly by tl 
have the power in their hands, / 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of ' 
articles by Sir Philip Gibbs. The views oj 
Gibbs should not be confused with the ¢ 
the editors, which appear from week tows 
editorial page, but we believe that ' 
the ideas of an important group of Engli, 


him of a very serious danger had th 
met on October first, and the ey 
never arose. Primo de Rivera, 
theroyal support before hemoyed, 
turned and crushed the separati 
might have been his ally. He ineo; 
a denunciation of it in his procla; 
The executive militant leader of ts 
ratists, Francisco Macia, a deputj 
Cortes and an ex-lieutenant coh 
artillery, was conducted acrossthefty 
the man who did it is a personal 
mine—on the first day of the re} 
The flying of the Catalan flag, the) 
tion of Catalan propaganda, Catal) 
ratist demonstrations or activitie) 
kind were all summarily suppress¢ ; 
the severest penalties by one of & 
first of his decrees. In so doing | 
on a right instinct to identify him} 
the aspirations of the entire cour 
not with the narrow and disinir 
dreams of a section of it. Had he‘ 
so his revolution would have faile\ 
deep significance which makes it syj 
atic of a general movement in th 
of Europe, a reawakening of natic; 
sciousness, a consolidation as opjs 
disintegration of national strength’ 
4 

Carlism Not Dead © 


oe 


As far as separatism was * 
therefore, he burned his bridges beh! 
He has not done so without risk. 
has allowed it to be understood tha) 
poses to restore the prohibitive t 
to its pristine severity, which w) 
the Catalan industrialists; but if) 
any force in this stubborn racial 
which has been a curse to the | 
Government ever since Ferdina 
Isabella, he has earned for himsel: 
and bitter hatred not the less fon! 
because for the moment it is ne: 
silent. . 

The Catalan people is feeling the’ 
like the rest of the Spanish peopl 
reforms imposed by the dictator- 
measures with profiteers, prompt a 
justice, honest municipal adminis 
but the race-obsessed, politically ¢ 
minority, which after all drives t 
will be even more ready than it hat 
been to give the government at M 
push towards destruction. ie ( 
show no signs of being satisfied with 
regionalist system of administrati | 
Primo de Rivera, after due consi 
and working out of the details, pro! 
inaugurate for the whole of Spain. 

The second alternative which Gel 
de Rivera kept handy was, sur] 
enough, Carlism, or Jaimismo, as 1 
generally called in Spain, after Do 
de Bourbon the Pretender—there | 
thing reminiscent of the old $ 
entire business—to the Spanish tl 
say surprisingly enough, for, ins 
outside of Spain, -Carlism is generé 
posed to be comfortably dead. 
the nineteenth century, from 1834 
and from 1872 to 1876, Spain was 
by wars fought on the principle o' 
extermination accompanied by t 
appalling atrocities between the su) 
of Don Carlos, brother of Ferdir 
died 1833—and later of his son on 
hand and the supporters of the righ 
daughter of Ferdinand and her des 
on the other. J 

In 1876 liberalism won. Whi 
Don Jaime accepted a pension f 
civil list of Alfonso XIII, prom 
to attack the present dynasty so lc 
should be accepted by the Spanish 
and agreed never to marry and th 
have no heir, it looked as tho 
calamity which had almost ruined } 

(Continued on Page 101) 


». —this is more secret history, 
+ General de Rivera considered 
,|-ce sufficiently formidable to be 
‘support and presumably grate- 
sifor its chance to acquiesce in 
18 which were the sole motive 
n. Accordingly, for the week 
ge revolution, Don Jaime, the 
~/nder, was staying under an 
“ime at that hotel in Barcelona 
xte this, and was in close com- 
‘awith General de Rivera. Had 
o refused to sanction the mili- 
vient, Don Jaime would have 
igustification in the claim that 
fo was no longer supported by 
people and that the only way 
1 n from chaos was to revive the 
ri ts of Don Carlos—conceded to 
P linand VII. 
5; Alfonso, as already stated, very 
lyecepted the aid of General de 
1d himself of a political system 
ling corruption had long made 
4/3 to him, and which had now 
i liable for a very imminent 
» hreatened the existence of the 
) hin the next three weeks. And 
‘\time once more crossed the 
‘ut the Carlists, though they say 
{naturally not very pleased at 
1 thrown aside at the last mo- 
heir resentment may be calcu- 
‘o show itself if the opportunity 


y of the Carlists for many years 
: foment wherever and whenever 
t excesses of their worst foes, the 
cer to justify an ultimate claim 
lia strong autocratic Bourbon 
44; of the old school can save 
ynever openly show their hand, 
put for the last forty years the 
snarchist, communist and syn- 
‘nich have made Barcelona noto- 
1): attributed not a little, directly 
xy, to their suggestion. 


ve Red Movement 
i 
s red movement, whatever its 
obscure background of der- 
tich is the third great hidden 
t'which Primo de Rivera has to 
eine nucleuses wherever there 
istrial agglomeration in Spain, 
jis its headquarters and chief 
ir Bilbao and Saragossa com- 
¢second place. Its history is a 
dlicated and often fascinating 
Nee to be narrated here in more 
4 ct summary. 
the red movement in Spain is 
yendent of the red movement in 
yiny other country. It was born 
/2 them; in fact, it may be re- 
heir parent. During the middle 
Jie nineteenth century political 
\the bomb-and-revolver brand— 
‘1 craving for startling destruc- 
a only common link—fled to 
‘as to a city of refuge—at that 
yical conditions in Spain were 
/iresque than stable—from the 
pare governments of their native 
chiefly France, Germany and 
‘ey were considerably reénforced 
ivivors of the Paris Commune in 
m Barcelona—dignifying them- 
‘the then new title of anarchists, 
vhich proclaims the iniquity of 
‘of government—they proceeded 
‘emselves unpleasant to all the 
‘its of Europe. From the ’80’s till 
‘the nineteenth century, outrage 
ige by pistol or dynamite bomb 
ism as familiar a bogy to that 
as Bolshevism is to ours. It was 
Il the anarchists ever hoped for; 
merely weak-minded perverts 
inal instincts, craving a fame 
2y certainly could not have 
vy any legitimate activity. And 
the governments of Europe had 
them. They combined forces and 
he anarchists out of existence— 
3arcelona. 
te theory and practice of anarch- 
lourished, more or less fitfully, 
Toots that had struck deeply 
vil. They were behind every one 
descent troubles in Barcelona, 
y behind that sanguinary and 
Pipztion in 1909, provoked by 
of the Spanish troops to embark 
Morocco. And then the stern 
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reprisals of the Spanish Government prac- 
tically wiped them out. Those that were 
left lay very low. There was comparative 
peace in Barcelona until the outbreak of 
the war. 

Here begins the second chapter. The 
French Government sent immense orders 
for munitions of all kinds to the Catalan 
factories. The German Government took 
immediate counter measures to prevent 
their delivery. They were measures famil- 
iar enough to Americans during the years 
1914-1917, but in Catalonia they were 
undertaken with a thoroughness impossi- 
ble in the United States. The first object, 
of course, was to paralyze production. The 
German Government had no use for the 
theories of anarchism, but it had a very 
urgent use for the surviving anarchists. 
They were fitted out with unlimited funds 
and a new social theory—syndicalism— 
and told to go to it. They did so with a 
will, and now terrorizing, now cajoling the 
workmen, they linked up all the inoffensive 
and perfectly legitimate trades-unions into 
one formidable Sindicado Unico. Strike fol- 
lowed strike, murder followed murder; and 
if they did not by any means stop the flow 
of munitions into France, they certainly 
diminished the quantity and increased the 
price. All this is ancient history that is 
scarcely worth digging up again—and it is 
a piece of history over which most Span- 
iards jealous of the honor of their country 
prefer to draw a veil. The Germans had 
powerful protection on their right hand, as 
well as the ex-anarchists on their left. 


Forced Contributions 


With the sudden end of the war begins 
the third chapter, a chapter so confused 
and intricate in its story that it would take 
a book to elucidate it completely. The 
Catalan manufacturers were left with huge 
stocks on their hands. The Catalan work- 
men, by this time only too familiarized 
with terrorist violence, saw themselves 
menaced with a cut in wages. The secret- 
service people and the ex-anarchist work- 
men’s leaders, suddenly deprived of money 
from Germany, saw themselves stranded 
and penniless. But not for long. It became 
apparent that here was a situation to be 
exploited. The employers desired a general 
strike that should be an excuse for tem- 
porarily shutting down their works. The 
men had earned wages which, scandalously 
low though they still were, yet represented 
an enormous advance on prewar days; 
their appetite was whetted and they were 
ready to believe that persistent strikes 
would get them still more. Within limits 
the Spanish Government was not averse to 
trouble in Catalonia as a means of paralyz- 
ing the separatist movement; at least, some 
of its highest representatives in Catalonia 
behaved as though that were its secret 
policy. 

The secret-service people and the ex- 
anarchists wanted money. They got it. 
Under terror of assassination that only too 
often happened, practically every workman 
in Catalonia was not only forced into the 
Sindicado Unico but compelled to make a 
contribution to a fighting fund over and 
above the ordinary benefit fund. That 
fighting fund ran speedily into millions of 
pesetas, and was mostly spent by the syn- 
dicalist leaders—they had long dropped 
their anarchist label—in wine, women and 
song in Barcelona after handing out a 
heavy percentage to certain corrupt high 
officials in the Spanish administration, who 
shall be nameless. The employers got the 
strike they really wanted and the men got 
the strike they thought they wanted. 

It was a strike, or rather an interminable 
succession of strikes, that speedily became 
embittered; and a section of the men, ex- 
asperated by their privations and sup- 
plied with weapons from a fraction of the 
fighting fund, began to shoot the employ- 
ers. This was going beyond a joke, and the 
Federacién Patronal—the employers’ asso- 
ciation—arranged with their friends the 
syndicalist leaders—many of them formerly 
high in the German secret service—to put a 
brake on this violence that was getting out 
of hand. These men, of course, lived on 
trouble; and the way they did it was to 
form within the Sindicado Unico an inner 
gang of gunmen who would and did murder 
the syndicalists who had murdered an em- 
ployer. And then the syndicalists murdered 
another by way of revenge. So, in a vicious 
circle, the murder habit was firmly estab- 
lished in Catalonia. Within the three years 
after the Armistice more than five hundred 
employers were shot dead, and an unknown 
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number of workmen—perhaps two or three 
thousand. Not a day passed without its 
five or six assassinations. 

Then came Martinez Anido, now in- 
trusted by General de Rivera with the 
maintenance of order all over Spain. He 
summarily terminated the complicity of 
certain police and other officials with the 
syndicalist leaders, and he put down this 
orgy of murder with an iron hand. His 
methods were crude, illegal, brutal, but 
effective. For every murder the syndicalists 
committed, two syndicalists happened to 
get assassinated, and they were always 
among the most prominent. For this pur- 
pose a rival sindicado, the Sindicado Libre, 
was formed under government patronage, 
though nominally independent. 

When Gen. Martinez Anido—he was 
then civil governor after being military 
governor—received an anonymous letter 
informing him that he was condemned to 
execution he immediately had twenty of 
the most important syndicalists brought 
before him. He informed them that it was 
quite possible that he himself would be 
assassinated, but that he had already taken 
measures to insure that all the twenty 
should be dead within two hours of his 
demise. Thus it happens that he is still very 
much alive. He finally knocked the heart 
out of the business by capturing the real 
and possibly sincere genius of the syndi- 
calist movement and having him shot in the 
street on the usual pretext that he was 
attempting flight. The German ex-secret- 
service men began to drift off to other and 
less dangerous fields of activity, several of 
the more notorious syndicalists asked to be 
put in jail—and a comparative peace 
reigned in Barcelona. 

Finally the Spanish Government, unable 
to countenance these drastic measures, re- 
called Martinez Anido, and once more the 
murder gangs crept out of their hiding 
places. Once more assassination and coun- 
ter assassination became a feature of Cata- 
lonian life, though not with the frequency 
characteristic of the days before Martinez 
Anido. But they continued until General 
de Rivera stepped into supreme power, 
when they suddenly stopped and the Sindi- 
cado Unico publicly announced its intention 
of dissolving itself. It had no doubt of 
what Gen. Primo de Rivera was proposing 
to do to it if it did not disappear. 


Opposition of the Reds 


These murders are only the surface symp- 
tom of a very serious and deep-seated 
trouble among the working classes of Spain. 
There is no doubt that in general they are 
scandalously ill paid and exploited. There 
is equally no doubt that the Spanish work- 
man, left to himself, would infinitely prefer 
to do an honest day’s work at a fair wage 
than to risk his life in revolutions. But he 
is not left to himself. At his side there is 
always the syndicalist-communist organ- 
izer, showing him the glint of a half- 
concealed automatic and asking for a 
subscription to the fighting fund. And, of 
course, if you continually pay subscriptions 
to a fighting fund you expect to see some 
fighting. The reds have plenty of money; 
but contrary to the usual belief, little or 
none of it has come from Russia. It is all 
of Spanish origin and mostly extracted 
from the Spanish workmen. 

Now the reds, although ostensibly they 
have prudently ceased their activities— 
I have this from very well informed secret- 
service sources—are working hard against 
the military dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera. They are making every effort to 
unite in one common front the four factions 
into which labor is divided—the syndi- 
calists, immensely the strongest and chiefly 
localized in Catalonia; the communists, 
getting stronger every day, whose head- 
quarters has hitherto been in Bilbao; the 
somewhat academic and futile socialists, of 
small account as far as the manual-labor 
classes are concerned; and the veteran 
remnant of the anarchist old guard. When 
they achieve this common front they hope 
for an opportunity of a revolutionary move- 
ment, coupled with a general strike, that 
shall paralyze the arm of the government, 
in which General de Rivera shall disappear. 

In the meantime they are collecting the 
money—a million pesetas a month from 
the Catalonian syndicalists alone, and an 
unknown amount from the communists— 
with which to finance themselves. Also, 
they have embarked on a vigorous and 
murderous campaign of robbing banks in 
the smaller towns of Catalonia. Apart 
from this, their activitv is chiefly directed 
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out—and evacuate the country. It is per- 
haps the best solution he could adopt, but 
it all depends on that resounding victory. 
If, instead of victory, there is a defeat, 
then in all probability King Alfonso will go 
to join the now numerous colony of mon- 
archs who have retired from business. 
And those dispossessed politicians of all 
parties, whose “collective responsibility,” 
proclaimed De Rivera, ‘‘we punish by that 
complete ostracism to which we condemn 
them”’—are they meekly resigned to their 
fate? They are silent. But there has been 
at least one very significant symptom of 
their line of thought. On October fifth, the 
Heraldo de Madrid, one of the typical 
politician-inspired newspapers, and one of 
the most important, came out with a 
heavily headlined leading article which 
occupied half its front page. It was headed: 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF PORTUGAL 
How Ovr Sister Country KNEW How To 


OVERCOME ALL THE OBSTACLES BETWEEN HER 
AND LIBERTY 


THE CRUEL AND STERILE ADVENTURE OF 
SIDONIO PAES 


A YEAR OF IMPLACABLE PERSECUTIONS AND 
INEFFICIENT DICTATORSHIP 


The pretext for the article was the anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the Portu- 
guese Republic, but the article itself was 
entirely taken up with a quite irrelevant 
and bitterly hostile account of the much 
later régime of Sidonio Paes and its ulti- 
mate termination. The significance of the 
article, which—since it did not so much as 
mention the word ‘“‘Spain’’—apparently es- 
caped a not-too-subtle military censorship, 
lay in the very striking parallel between 
Sidonio Paes and Miguel Primo de Rivera. 


The Portuguese Parallel 


Whatever the high ideals which had in- 
spired the birth ot the Portuguese Republic 
in 1910, by 1917 it was one of the worst- 
governed countries in Europe. Hordes of 
political placemen—just as until recently 
in Spain—were borne on the pay sheets of 
every ministry. Administrative corruption 
was cynical in its open shamelessness. 
Justice was a farce. And gangs of rival 
assassins—ex-members of the Carbonaro or- 
ganization which had brought about the fall 
of the effete monarchy—fought each other 
for control of the governmental machine. 

Sidonio Paes, who was a professor of 
mathematics and a major in the artillery 
and at one time Portuguese ambassador to 
Germany, felt, like Primo de Rivera, that 
his country could be saved only by resolute 
and drastic action; and, placing himself at 
the head of a military conspiracy, he ef- 
fected a sudden coup d’état in 1917. He en- 
countered more opposition than Primo de 
Rivera; there was fighting in Lisbon and 
two hundred and fifty people were killed. 
But he triumphed, just as completely as 
the Spanish dictator. And he embarked on 
a program of cleaning up which was strik- 
ingly like that now in course of prosecution 
in Spain. 

He dissolved the old corrupt Cortes and 
replaced it later on with another from which 
the old politicians were excluded. He 
cleaned out the sinecurists from the public 
offices. He arrested the worst and most 
notorious of the assassins and, instead of 
wisely shooting them as they richly de- 
served, sent them into exile—and conspir- 
acy—in penal settlements. He set the 
machine of government working with an 
efficiency which Portugal had not known 
for centuries. He had faults, of course— 
very serious ones; but speaking from the 
experience of a personal and searching in- 
vestigation into Portuguese politics on the 
spot, I can testify that to this day every re- 
spectable person in Portugal looks back to 
the rule of Sidonio Paes as to a kind of 
Golden Age. And on December 15, 1918, 
Sidonio Paes was assassinated by an emis- 
sary of the displaced politicians. - 

In the twinkling of an eye everything 
went back to the Portuguese normal. The 
assassins returned from the Far East. The 
sinecurists rushed back to put their names 
again on the public pay sheets. The poli- 
ticians rushed back to resume the intrigues 
and the murderous revolutions against one 
another which were only terminated less 
than two years ago by the accession of the 
present Portuguese premier to his oifice. 
He has achieved a record in tenancy, thanks 
to a very high degree of personal skill. 
Everything became once more just as it was 
in Spain until the advent of General de 
Rivera—only rather worse. The moral of 
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“Nlow this is what I call 
a common-sense shoe” 


Spoken by a real, old-fashioned shoemaker who makes 
shoes to measure, to a man who wears Glove-Grip Shoes: 


“T couldn’t make you a better-fitting pair of shoes myself. 
These Glove-Grip Shoes of yours fit perfectly because they 
are cut to follow the lines of the foot. 


“Notice the way the instep of the shoe hugs the arch of 
the foot. That helps to support the arch and gives the shoes 
a comfortable feeling of snugness. It makes them look 
better and wear better, too, because a well-fitting shoe holds 
a shape longer. Yes, this is what I call a common-sense 
shoe. 


The shoemaker was right. There is no magic secret about 
Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. They are made as any shoe 
ought to be made. But no other shoe is like them because 
the Glove-Grip feature is patented. Lacing a Glove-Grip 
Shoe lifts up the arch instead of pressing it down. 

With all the comfort in Glove-Grip Shoes, there is no 
sacrifice of good looks. They are carefully made of the 
best materials and workmanship, and fashioned in all the 
newest shapes and leathers. There are models for both 
men and women, most of them priced from $9 to $12. 

Ask to see the Panama, illustrated below, at the nearest 
Arnold dealer’s. If you do not know his name, write for it. 
We will also send a booklet of shoe styles for both men and 
women. 


Dealers send for Catalog P-6 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 
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Women do (4 
envy your beautiful ankles 


She who is less perfectly groomed than yourself may admire 
your smart frock, but she covets your trim, neat ankles. 


You can tell her—if she ever wins your confidence—that many 
ankles as nicely formed as yours pass unnoticed. If you 
like her well enough, you'll tell her the secret of wearing 
stockings whose silken ankles cling closely—revealing one’s 
own natural grace and beauty. 


The ability to adorn feminine ankles has become the best 
known characteristic of Arrowhead Ankle-Clinging Hosiery 
among women who take pride in the smartness of their 
appearance. 


In spite of the moderate price, Arrowhead Hosiery lasts and 
lasts—indefinitely. 


Ask your favorite store to show 
you ‘‘Minnehaha,’’ a smart 
Arrowhead style manufactured 
from genuine Japan silk plated 
over Tubize. 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, Inc. 
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that suggestive article in the Heraldo de 
Madrid was obvious to everyone in Spain 
except the rather obtuse military censor. 
It was—in its headlines alone—a direct 
incitement to murder. Will Gen. Primo de 
Rivera suffer the fate of Sidonio Paes? 
There are many Spaniards who think so. 

This is the debit side of the Spanish dic- 
tator’s balance sheet. I have set down all 
the forces hostile to him, with some analysis 
of their potentialities. Will they prevail? 
There is the other side. With every day 
that Gen. Primo de Rivera’s government 
continues there is progressive and _ well- 
marked vivification of that great body of 
the Spanish nation on which politicians and 
sinecurist functionaries have alike been 
merely parasites. That Spanish people, pre- 
occupied with the necessity of earning its 
daily bread as its first interest, had grown 
accustomed to watch the malpractices of 
its political masters with an apathy that 
had passed from hopelessness into cynicism. 
It had lost faith in the possibility of better 
things. And when General de Rivera an- 
nounced himself as the savior of the nation 
its attitude was, ‘‘ Well, let him try. In any 
case, things cannot be worse.”’ It was far 
from the thoughts of the Spanish people to 
offer any opposition. They were only too 
glad to be relieved of their discredited poli- 
ticians, to see anyone bold enough to 
undertake the purification of an adminis- 
tration corrupt to the point of being intol- 
erable; but they did not codperate. They 
merely looked on, with more curiosity than 
confidence. 


Gambling Suppressed 


But now they are beginning to see re- 
sults. The old political system seems to 
have vanished like a bad dream. The bu- 
reaucratic sinecurists have disappeared, 
and the public functionaries that are left 
function. Justice is obtainable in the law 
courts with a celerity and an honesty un- 
known before in all the history of Spain. 
Honesty, too, is beginning to reign in the 
markets. In Madrid, for instance, all the 
market officials, market policemen, market 
toll collectors were suspended on the first 
day of the new dictator-nominated munici- 
pal administration for connivance in the 
fraudulent practices of the dealers. Many 
articles of food are cheaper in the fear of 
the summary prosecutions and penalties 
which have already been visited upon 
venders guilty of the shameless profiteering 
which was only too common. 

The universal gambling which was the 
curse of Spain—it is an index of General 
de Rivera’s sincerity that he himself was a 
notoriously ardent gambler—has been ut- 
terly suppressed. The streets of the great 
Spanish cities offer an almost uncanny 
spectacle of freedom from promenading 
vice which certainly cannot be paralleled in 
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“That which is born of force pes 
force’’—a hundred times I haye', 
from the lips of Spaniards who are 
by the new régime—“and so will jp 
military dictatorship.” The truj 
aphorism is indubitable. But in y 
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the universal loathing of the Spani) 
for all classes and all parties of th 
cians. It was because the politicy 
so conscious of this that they macy 
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but with every day of good go 
that General de Rivera gives Sji: 
force is being converted into a posiy 
The moral is to the physical as t) 
to the shadow; one produces t} 
And underneath this moral forcey 
being awakened by the momentai 
ities of the Spanish situation, there a 
and deeper, more powerful mo] 
which is moving throughout Eu} 
of which the Spanish dictatorship |: 
one of the symptoms. It is perhap) 
down of the nineteenth century pri 
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qualification of that ruler of a cir 
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Editor’s Note—This is the last of three t 
Mr. Austin on the Spanish dictatorship. é 
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i she had submerged from a 
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LANTERN ON THE PLOW 


(Continued from Page 19) 


college graduate into a kitchen-bedroom 
dweller without even realizing her descent? 
She looked back to the day of her coming to 
Rattling Run Fields, to the first week, the 
first month, the first year, and immediately 
all her course became clear, understandable, 
inevitable. She had done what she had 
done by no volition, but in obedience to an 
inexorable demand. She had succumbed 
not to permanency and tradition alone, but 
to these factors backed by an overwhelm- 
ing burden of unlovely labor. Well, that 
day was gone. She drove in, stabled the 
horses in a frenzy of haste and actually ran 
to the house. 

Even with the aid of a heavy hammer it 
took her half an hour to open all the win- 
dows, raise them and prop them up before 
she could give her attention to the front 
door. It creaked, but swung so easily on 
its hinges that she almost stumbled out 
into the chasm between the threshold and 
the warped flight of wooden steps. Old 
Ben, the half-blind dog the judge had 
found lying there weeks before, was there 
again today. As on that other occasion of 
disturbance, he did not move except to 
thump his tail. 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, Eunice 
knelt on the floor, leaned out and patted 
his head. For a surprised instant his tail 
suspended its beat while his cold nose in- 
vestigated; then the thumping began again, 
but with a clumsy rapidity which had 
breaks in it as if choking on the expression 
of too much joy. Eunice laughed, and it 
was quite a new laugh, one that she had 
not heard for years. 

The children, returning with Tom, found 
disorder without the house and chaos 
within; but when they heard the laugh, 
which Eunice herself had not heard for 
years, ringing out to meet the dazed sur- 
prise in their faces, and then their mother’s 
voice, a strangely changed yet familiar 
voice, calling to them to come and help, 
they rushed to her with an impetuosity out 


of all proportion to an occasion of mere | 


house cleaning. Even Tom was affected. 
He hastened to care for Alexander and do 
his chores so that he also might surrender 
to the unfailing magnet of the light heart. 
Sensing that Rattling Run Fields was en- 


tering upon a new epoch, he said in a | 


solemn aside to his friends, Drake and Io, 


“‘There’s days when sunrise happens along | 


toward evening.” 

The proof that Eunice had passed through 
a transition, and not merely entered a 
mood, accumulated as days and weeks 
passed, each bringing with it some new 
venture into life as a happy pilgrimage. In 
agreement with the judge, she sold stock 
and equipment until there remained only 
the minimum of farm paraphernalia. She 
let out the harvesting on shares and 
promptly forgot the fields. She made a 
definite arrangement with Tom Bcdley 
which established him as factotum be- 
tween her and all trouble outside the four 
walls of the house. She bought a new cook- 
book and a new sewing machine, bolts of 
material and a sheaf of patterns. Never had 
her days been more busy; but with a dif- 
ference as sheer as the division between 
darkness and light. Now she was doing 
those things which she loved to do. The 
burdens of housekeeping became amazingly 
light through the passing of the crushing 
need for parsimony, and none but the 
starved can measure the elation with which 
she turned from more homely duties to the 
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National ‘Celtic’’ Binder 9641. 
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an accountant 


N accountant needs a new general 

or private ledger. Does he shop 

around for bargains and buy on looks? 
Not at all. 

Before he talks with his stationer his 
mind is firmly fixed on two points: first, 
his new ledger must be so well made of 
honest stuff that it will last for years; 
secondly, every square inch of the writ- 
ing surface must be easy to write on. 

He may have a favorite style, color 
of binding, locking device or some other 
feature, but these two things must 
come first. These two things do come 
first in National Loose Leaf Ledgers. 
They are ‘‘bears’’ for wear, and it is a 
joy to write on any part of the page. 
National ‘‘Emerald’”’ Ledger sells at a 
popular price. National ‘‘Royal’’ is the 
finest ledger made. 

If the accountant wants an Accounts 
Receivable ledger he will buy either a 
National ‘‘Holyoke,”’ “‘Riverside,’’ or 
“‘Aladdin.”’ ‘‘Holyoke”’ is an all-steel 
ledger at a low price. ‘‘Riverside”’ is an 
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‘“‘Aladdin”’ is a magically simple, small, 
keyless ledger. 


Drop in at your stationer’s today and get 
his advice on that ledger, post binder, colum- 
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fashioning of soft fabrics or to leisurely 
twilight hours with Drake at her side and 
Io on her knee. ; 

After, the children went to bed she had 
hours to herself which developed astonish- 
ing tendencies. Never would she forget the 
night when, with shutters closed and cur- 
tains drawn, she was performing her ablu- 
tions and noticed the fine texture of the 
skin in the hollow of her arm. Whose arm 
was it? Her very own? It looked like Vic 
Teller’s; could it be Eunice Sherborne’s, 
too? Almost like Io’s—smooth as satin, 
with shadowy blue veins beneath the pro- 
tected surface. She had read somewhere 
that joy does extraordinary things to the 
body. Was it true? Could happiness, mere 
content, perhaps set one’s pores to breath- 
ing and lend brilliance to a fading eye? 

So occupied was she at this time with 
her intimate and household affairs that she 
searcely noticed the apparent defection of 
Tryer Mattis or the less noticeable aloof- 
ness of the judge. The latter still came to 
Rattling Run Fields with great frequency; 
but only in the réle of observer, guardian, 
general companion to the family and par- 
ticular playmate to the children. Had she 
taken the trouble to study him as interest- 
edly as she had been viewing herself she 
would have discovered that he was in a 
continual state of controlled excitement 
due to the fact that he knew what had 
come over Tryer Mattis. 

On the night of the very day when Eu- 
nice had entered Judge Alder’s house upon 
an obscure impulse, and rushed from it 
burning with shame at the self-revelation 
she had brought upon her own head, Tryer 
had gone there in a highly nervous state and 
forced an entrance. It was natural that 
the judge should have connected the visit 
with that of Eunice, and he braced himself 
for an ugly scene as Tryer brushed by the 
housekeeper-nurse and burst into the li- 
brary. It was some moments before he 
could readjust his mind to the fact that the 
man who stood before him was not Tryer 
Mattis, jealous breaker of women’s hearts, 
but Tryer Mattis, contractor pure and 
simple, from the soles of his feet to the 
crown of his shock of hair. 

“Bill,” he began, “‘it’s no use my trying 
to play double with you on this Rattling 
Run deal and I’m not going to. One reason 
is that I couldn’t if I wanted to. Every 
time I read over that blasted contract you 
got my name to I know all over again that 
your head was set in this newfangled 
reénforced-concrete foundation before the 
process was invented. You got me cold, 
fixed up to the knees, and the only way I 
can pull out big and pull everybody else 
out big with me is for you and me to be 
friends.” 

“Tryer,”’ interrupted the judge, ‘‘I don’t 
know what you’re talking about. Sit down. 
Take a cigar and start from the beginning. 
What has happened?” 

“Sit down!” cried Mattis, throwing his 
hat on achair. ‘I don’t want to sit down. 
I feel as if I wasn’t never going to have time 
to sit down again. Bill, you know Jake 
Werten as well asI do. Queer bird. Sort 
of a cross between a ferret anda clam. He 
made a chemical analysis for me some time 
back, and I thought perhaps he was just 
trying to please me, and perhaps his foot 
slipped. But this noon, by the morning 
mail, I get figures the same as Jake’s, only 
from the city laboratory. Even at that, 
I couldn’t believe it; so this afternoon I 
made Jake do it all over again with me 
standing over his shoulder. Not that I’ma 
chemist; but somehow I had to see. Well, 
we just finished, and I come straight here 
without my supper, because if I haven’t got 
time to sit down I haven’t time to eat.” 

He threw out one big hand in a backward 
gesture toward Rattling Run Fields. 

“That out there—I took samples from 
the face of the cliff, three on ’em, sixty feet 
apart, and they show 75 per cent carbonate 
of lime.” 

He paused climactically. 

“‘ Well,” asked the judge presently, ‘“‘what 
about it?”’ 

“What about it?” shouted Tryer. He 
calmed himself by an effort, swept his hat 
to the floor, sat down and began to talk to 
the judge as if he were addressing a primer 
class. ‘‘Listen!’’ he said. ‘Seventy-five 
per cent is just about perfect for cement. 
If there was 3 per cent more we’d have to 
throw in our strippings to pull it down. If 
there was 5 per cent less we’d have to im- 
port lime rock. As itis, it’s perfect; do you 
get that? Why, even the strippings are go- 
ing to be so thin they won’t much more than 
fill a hat, and I can use enough on our 
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gradings to bare all the rock we can chew 
up in three years! Now listen, judge! We 
ain’t found a deposit of cement stone so 
much as a gold mine, All we got to do is to 
blast off the face of the cliff, grind it, burn 
it and sell it a lot faster than we can get it 
ready. There’s two-or three pits up in War- 
ren County has what we got here; but no- 
body has nothing better than what we have 
inside a thousand miles, and just as soon 
as the railway puts in a spur fe 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted the judge 
again. ‘“‘You’re traveling too fast for me, 
Tryer. Long before we get to the railroad 
end I’d like to know what you want from 
me.” 
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““Why so much money?” he asked. 

“Tt’s funny,’ said Mattis after a thought- 
ful pause, “how important you lawyer 
folks think money is. In a way, you’re 
right; and then again you ain’t. Making 
cement, making most anything, even at a 
loss, is cleaner and bigger than the average 
run of money. But let that ride. The first 
reason I got to have a lot of money is I 
want to scrap the whole Cedarton plant. 
Judge, did you ever know the rights of that 
deal?” ‘$ 

“Well, the Cedarton people started out 
just like you think I ought to, with a couple 
of hundred thousand too little. Even at 


In All Her Years at Rattling Run Fields Her Feet Had Never Trod That Spot 


“‘T want so much from you,” said Tryer, 
making a movement as if he were fighting 
off bees, ‘‘that I don’t know rightly where 
to begin. I want a twenty-year lease, with 
a renewal clause. I want two hundred 
thousand dollars more than what 1’ve got 
borrowed already, and I want you should 
make the dicker. I want you for counsel on 
a retainer to handle others the way you 
done me. Them’s some of the things I 
want, Bill.” 

“Two hundred thousand!” exclaimed 
the judge, and asked ironically, ‘‘Do you 
think you could pull through on that?” 

Mattis considered for a moment. 

“No, I don’t,” he answered; ‘‘not by 
half; but I figure that by the time that is 
spent we'll have plenty to show on to bor- 
row more. That part of it will be easy.” 

The judge ceased to jeer; he saw that 
Tryer was in dead earnest; and Tryer in 
earnest was never ridiculous, nor even far- 
fetched. 


that, they would of pulled through if they 
had been able to show enough rock. They 
weren’t. They failed, and, knowing what 
I did about Warner’s place, I bought the 
whole outfit at a sheriff’s sale when no one 
was looking, and at scrap-iron prices. I 
didn’t pay a tenth, nor a twentieth, of what 
the plant cost; and listen! I wouldn’t of 
paid that if it hadn’t been all new stuff, 
erected only two to three years ago. Do 
you know what that means?” 

““No,” said the judge again. 
_ “Well,” continued Tryer commiserat- 
ingly, ‘it means the difference between 
heaven and hell, sea and land, night and 
day; the difference between set kills and 
rotary kills.” 

“Do you mean kilns?” asked the judge. 

Tryer eyed him impatiently and then 
shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“Tf I was writing, I’d put it like you say; 
but I ain’t writing. I’m talking, one man 
to another; and when men talk, kilns is 


- on an eccentric.” 


kills. 
move the Cedarton plant if [ } 
turn out three hundred and 
to four hundred barrels of cen 
crushing one hundred and 
rock; but you listen to 
shame not to give the ver 
what we got handed to us 
way of a quarry. Why, jud 
He broke off and let hi 


I’m trying to telly a} 


“But I can’t do it with 
he continued doggedly. ‘ 
extension on the Toke or 
newal. That’s the first th 
into one hole all I’ve got 
all I can squeeze out of the bar 
others with money to lend, ' 
thing is this: I got to have you fi, 
instead of a watchdog keepin 
jump behind the seat of my pay 

Some men in the judge’s p 
have thought that they were hii, 
a bribe, but he made no such 
yi ila 

e knew that he was looking 
at his very best, a wabloe 
was of one mind, of one powh 
and as direct as is every 
creative force in action. This 


““Tryer,”’ he said presently, “ 
half cocked at what I’m going to\y 
me through and listen with you} 
well as your ears. There isn’t jj 
any extension of the lease uj 
Sherborne can sign it, so just dr): 
of mind. On the other hand, this 
I want to do is to fight you. 
of the Sherborne family are youii 
and, just so we’ll all be in the ¥ 
I’m going to make them mine. ‘h 
going in with all my cash andag 
my time as soon as I’ve checked 
you say. Now, are you read 
first bit of advice?” ¥ 

Tryer nodded and flipped ony 
noncommittal and unenthusias| 

“Tt’s this,” continued the jud 
better borrow money at a high r¥ 
form we can pay off, than get it 
at the expense or even the threa’ 
control.” i 

“Just so,” said Tryer, his eyes 
‘and will you tell me who is go 
it against a short-term lease, as 
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“Leave that side of it for a mi 
the judge, unruffled. “TI belie) 
my head and heart in starting s 
big. The itch for perfect equi 
praiseworthy ambition. It lool! 
it is fine. But here’s a funny th 
In all my experience I’ve found t} 
equipment has ruined five factor) 
one that lost out through the I! 
latest gadgets. In other words,! 
that can’t take care of the busir 
to it is in a normal and healthy: 
Be honest. AmI right?” — 

“T’ll say it looks that way,’ 
Mattis grudgingly; “but it ougl! 
What I mean is, everything th: 
ought to go in on a new plant 
knowing of what’s proved and. 
proved in machinery and money 
the best of us. And even that 
I’m trying to say.” 

“T know what you mean, the 
in the judge. ‘‘ You mean that 
hangs on reading right the | 
money and machinery, on sinki 
less in effort, money, plant and 
than you take out in net cash; | 
twenty lines of profit and loss 
central point so you can 
the compass of a business 4 
you stand. One man is a ¢ 
and a sucker at producti 
verses the order. To mak 
cessful, take one of each 

“That’s it!’”’ ejaculated | 
brightening. ‘“‘You’ve sal 
You picked my mind!” — 

“T’m going to pick it so 
the judge. “If I shoul 
forget todream. Doubleall 
two on stripping, two mor 
tions and grading, two mor 

(Continued on Page !* 
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Iron Clad 
No. 501 


Colors: 
Black 
White 
Grey 
African Brown 
Navy 

Price: 
50¢ per pair 
(East of the Rockies) 


Sizes: 9 to 11% 


Is it Sitk ? 


BUYER invariably asks that about 
Iron Clad No. 501 although the price 

isonly fifty centsa pair. A special artificial 
silk yarn plaited over mercerized yarn 
gives these socks a glossy, silk-like appear- 
ance and a soft silk-like texture. 
They have the dressiness of silk and yet 
wear like iron. You will find Jron Clads 
always re-inforced at the points of hardest 
wear. No. 501 has a double sole, high 
spliced heel and extended toe. 
If your dealer hasn’t this sock, write us 
enclosing remittance and stating size and 
color wanted. We'll send your order 
promptly, postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Company 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 


| 10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


Your $3.00 unconditionally 
returned if at end of 10 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 

" typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 
GREAT PRICE SAVIN Direct to you from the 
largest typewriter fac- 


tory of its kind in the world by our money saving methods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sosa 


you will not 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS Explaining Shipman 
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system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
about the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


2759 Shipman Building 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicago 
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Two indispensable articles, 
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MA Genuine Aneroid Barometer 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
Cedarton plant, just as it is, in double- 
quick order. Put three shifts on construc- 
tion, beginning with hoist and crusher; but 


| before you do anything else, persuade the 


railroad to start in with a spur. Don’t 
think about money; just wipe it from mind 
and go to work.’ If I could say all that, and 
mean it, how would you feel?” 

“Drunk,” said Mattis, rising to his full 
height, holding out his open hands and 
staring down into them. “ Roaring, happy 
drunk!” 

For an instant the judge was swept out of 
himself by the imagery and symbolism of 
the unconscious gesture. Those great hands 
held at the level of the big contractor’s hips 
became instantly a source of power, of la- 
bor and of conquest by the sweat of other 
men’s brows—a profound pool, twin reser- 
voirs of dreams in terms of stone, iron, coal 
and concrete. 

“How long between now and produc- 
tion?’’ he asked. 

Tryer’s staring eyes promptly narrowed 
to the two slits through which he was ac- 
customed to make his famous snap esti- 
mates of men, costs, time and women. 

“Seventy days, with or without luck.” 

“And with luck?” 

There was a rush of color to Tryer’s al- 
ready florid face as he swung toward the 
judge. 

“Don’t ask that,”’ he snapped. 
me show you.” 

“All right,” agreed Judge Alder, also ris- 
ing. ‘I meanit, Tryer. Hit the line hard. 
Swing in with all you’ve got in the way of a 
punch. By a week from now, if your figures 
check right, I’ll show you an agreement be- 
tween Bill Alder and Tryer Mattis that 
will make us walk the same plank; and I 
don’t have to tell you it will leave the Sher- 
borne interest solid at the rental of three 
thousand flat and two cents a barrel on 
sales. There’ll be room enough for you and 
me outside of that, if all you say is true.” 

“There will,’ agreed Mattis. 

He stooped with surprising suppleness 
for a man of his bulk, picked up his hat, 
turned and held out his hand. They shook, 
not as friends, but as men who seal a bar- 
gain. Tryer started toward the door, only 
to be halted by the judge’s parting admoni- 
tion: 

“Set your foundations so we can double 
the plant at the drop of a hat.” 

“Still picking my mind,” 
Tryer as he walked out. 


“Leave 


muttered 


xIX 


CARCELY four weeks passed before 

Mattis issued a formal invitation to Eu- 
nice through the judge to witness the first 
blasting. In all that time she had not once 
seen him. At first she thought that his ab- 
sence was due entirely to her sharp com- 
mand to stay away from the house and keep 
his boy Jimmy away too. But as day 
followed day, and Jimmy came occasion- 
ally to play with the children as though 
nothing had happened, and more fre- 
quently to persuade them to cross the fields 
and the pasture to the edge of the quarry, 
without his father ever appearing, she be- 
gan to wonder. It was not like Mattis to 


| pay much heed to a woman’s denial. 


Except for a vast increase in the number 


| of men at work on the site of the new plant, 


the group was exactly the same as had 


| gathered there fortuitously on the eventful 


day when Eunice had doubled a corner and 
Instead of driving to the 
quarry by the main road, which paralleled 
the spur from the railway already in process 
of construction, the judge went first to the 
house. Eunice had not yet completed her 
work, and, quite innocently, he suggested 
to Tom that he go ahead with the impatient 
children. Thus it happened that Tryer 
Mattis, turning from giving last orders to 
his foreman and the quarry manager, 
looked up to see Eunice arriving alone with 


| the judge. They had passed the lethargic 


Alexander, who was only now turning the 


| point of the low hill. 


A look shot through Tryer’s eyes and 
face as if there had been a quivering of the 


| muscles answering some commotion be- 


neath the surface of the flesh; but it passed 


| so swiftly that it left doubt in the mind of 


Eunice as to whether her imagination had 
not tricked her. She perceived that a 
change had come over Mattis since last she 
had seen him. Although still bulky, he 
looked like an athlete at the top of his form. 
He was one of those florid persons who do 
not tan; but the color in his cheeks and on 
the back of his neck had deepened to the 
stain of wine; health radiated from all his 
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hardened frame. Today he seemed not so 
much a spider at the center of the web of 
other men’s endeavors as a giant with hun- 
dreds of tentacles, each endowed with a 
brain subject to his brain. 

They climbed to the platform at the top 
of the hoist. Tryer stood in the forward 
corner of the rough railing, with Eunice and 
the judge at his side; behind him were the 
children, with Tom Bodley, puffing heavily, 
on guard. He had his hands full, for Drake 
was by nature, training and name an 
explorer, an adventurer, an inquirer, pre- 
hensile as a monkey and elusive as an eel. 
Whatever he did or attempted, Io was sure 
to be at his heels with her breathless cry, 
of ‘‘No, Drake, no!”’ 

It was just her way of asking him to wait 
for her; but, often as he heard it, old Tom 
was never to get over the impression that 
she was calling on her brother to abandon 
some temerous enterprise. Never was man 
more consistently deceived, and many were 
the times Tom found himself too late to ar- 
rest Drake and in a quandary as to what to 
do with Io, turned suddenly into a writhing 
spitfire in his restraining arms. 

At such moments, if Eunice was present, 
she would say calmly, ‘Let her go, Tom. 
It’s better she should break her neck than 
strangle.” 

Tom would obey, his deep-set eyes grown 
round and his lips murmuring fuzzily 
through his beard, ‘“‘The strength of her, 
ma’am, and she no weight at all! The heat 
in her little body! Burns you! Burns my 
hands and inside my chest. There’s some- 
thing there can’t be stopped. Bigger than 
me and you, bigger than anyone, bigger 
than her.’”’ Then he would frown darkly 
and rumble “There’s fillies that will never 
wear a bridle,’’ even while his eyes followed 
To’s darting form with a mild wistfulness 
that took the sting from his prognostica- 
tion. 

No perturbation ever came to him 
through Jimmy Mattis, whose boldness 
was limited to teasing Io by nudging her, 
pulling her hair and daring to lay hold of 
her skirts when Tom was embracing her 
writhing form, and suffering agonies from 
her toes and heels, beating a devil’s tattoo 
on his shins. As to recklessness of other 
sorts, Jimmy followed Drake only at a dis- 
tance and displayed much shrewdness in 
finding a way around hazards. Neverthe- 
less, he was no coward; what his father 
told him to do he would attempt without 
a whimper. 

To any who knew the Rattling Run 
Cement Company, makers of the Rattler 
Brand, as it appeared in 1916, taking four- 
teen blast holes, each five inches in diameter 
and a hundred and fifty feet deep, along the 
length of its towering face, and flinging 
forward sixty-five thousand tons of rock at 
a single shot, it is almost impossible to 
reconstruct the puny scene which made 
Tryer appear a giant in his own estimation 
and in the eyes of those about him. How 
go back from the roaring thunder of roll 
crushers; of a battery of six kilns nine feet 
deep and a hundred and forty feet long; of 
another battery of six Bentley Goliath mills, 
three for the raw stone and three for the 
clinker; of still another of twenty tube mills, 
divided eight and twelve; to say nothing 
of the rattle and bang of giant coolers, of 
T &S conveyers and of a dozen other ad- 
juncts of an output of five thousand barrels 
a day? 

How go back from all that to Tryer, 
standing on a homemade hoist with his 
back to a picayune gyratory crusher, wait- 
ing to give the word for a blast of six two- 
inch holes, none of them over sixteen feet 
deep, which, owing to the irregular edge of 
the quarry, could not be expected to throw 
out over three hundred tons of rock? Or 
to Tryer, taking immense pride in his half- 
erected power plant of an engine, two 
boilers and a small generator? Or to 
Tryer, figuring with frenzied brain on the 
capacity of his two sixty-foot rotary kilns 
backed by four ball and four tube mills, 
two dryers, a Tupper mill to grind his coal 
and a modest compressor? ; 

It was the difference between the pros- 
pect of a hundred and sixty thousand bar- 
rels of cement for the entire season of 1902 
and of two hundred thousand in the single 
month of April in 1916. And yet it is con- 
fidently asserted that Tryer Mattis was a 
greater man when he raised his arm in 
signal for the first of a thousand blasts than 
he had ever been before, and perhaps than 
he would ever be again, with the possible 
exception of a single hour, far in the future. 
No one in the group about him was compe- 
tent to measure the magnitude of what he 
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had achieved since the 
judge had struck a bargain, 
tis had declared he felt } 
again have time to sit down or 
Some things the judge kne 
not help but be informed, 
the development of an a 
regard for economy on the 
contractor, once he had beeo 
to making use of the Ceda 
seemed to be holding his m 
inventions in abeyance by she 
as though he were shrewd] 
dations for a claim aga 
saved to back his demand 
He would show the judge, 
himself! By the great Lo 
blazing Zenith, he wouldshe 
Vic—Vic Teller! 


ing experts and adjusted 

own needs. By absorption, he 
builder, contractor, quarry n 
boss, foreman, carpenter 
rolled into one. He was the a 
and the hosts of the migh’ 
tradition; he was atomic er 
had been discovered or nam 
time when bricks cost three 4 
sand and a laborer was gla 

and ten cents for a ten-hour 
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O THE ignorant in ma 

to cement and constru 
chaos reigned supreme abou 
the crusher chute; but an 
have traced the trail of a po 
genius in every direction. Al 
moving hectically toward « 
and eventual order. The strip 
touched stone, the cleverly 
the waiting jaws of the a 
process of assembling, and 
spur, striding in to link the p 
terials and market at an app 
all were climbing steadily to 
apex of completion. { 

The hoist was erected on 
not three hundred feet from 1 
low cliff toward which a narro 
had already been laid. T 
cement rock had been stripp 
distance, and to a fixed lin 
layer of loam and gravel whic 
it. Perforce, the fixed line w; 
some points it rose only thr 
at others sixteen feet from 
Above it was the clean cut 
below was the irregular low 
bared rock, blackish gray, 
the sunlight as if it would 
touch. Tryer’s lifted arm d 
tion, not only of the judge 
of the children. There was a 


roar. Two hundred tons of ro 
ward and shot forward fan 
behind a great square hole, 
the sides and back as if it had 
a monster knife. : 
“No, Drake, no!” shrill 
but before the words were out ¢ 
Drake had slipped under the 
from the platform to a heap 
feet below. She tried to follo 
had given warning. Tom, 
self on his stomach, was ju 
seize her by one ankle, whil 
to habit, clutched her skirts. 
in air for a moment, and the 
ignominiously back. In @ 
Drake was running, stumb 
gering, toward the quarry. 
“Hey, you! Drake!” r 
“Come out of that! Come b 
Drake kept on, and Matt 
move asif to leap from the pl 
then turned with quick decisi 
which had been drawn to t 
hoist for safety. He uncouple 
push, leaped in and went hurtli 
incline. By good fortune the | 
track, and before it lost its 1 
well ahead of the blindly st 
Tryer jumped out, seized 
stantly was attacked with unt 
strength and fury. 
“Leave go!” cried Drake 
that his voice sounded like that 
man. 7. 
“You little fool!’’ gasped 
ging the struggling body clo 
and striving to imprison arms 
well as to protect himself fror 
teeth. ‘You can’t go over there: 
maybe another shot ” = 
(Continued on Page ! 
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» warning was still in his mouth 
a lesser dull roar. He threw 
jward with Drake under him. 


| rock flew over their heads and 
- rolled almost to their feet. 


self killed, eh?” 

4 mall chest was heaving, but he 
\attis with a steady, wide-eyed 
1 ce came hurrying, holding Io by 
d closely followed by the judge 
- but not by Tom, whose barrel- 
«top the hoist looked like a water 
it the sky. The group gathered 


ke. 

| pnow, you little bobeat!”” Tryer 
; “What come over you?” 
}stared at his mother and at the 
1 turned his eyes toward the 
re the great hole had been wid- 
t blast which had hung fire. His 
‘amobile, like a mask; but his 
red through all its length with 
jarceptible vibrations. Suddenly 
,oression broke; his eyes fell and 
h mounted to his cheeks. 
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SNTLY the incident of his in- 
shensible behavior on the occa- 
h irst blasting passed rapidly from 
memory; but the seed it had 
i three minds was not destined to 
(. the day Tom Bodley wrapped 
ips in waterproofed paper and 
bundle away, Eunice’s children 
ed him to a ridiculous extent; he 
ye an old woman, a spineless 
r secretly gloried in his downfall. 
¢} of the three who pondered over 
range outburst, though he had 
ly from afar. The two others 
2 Alder and Eunice Sherborne, 
hom had better sources from 
¢lraw their deductions than had 
ip Man. 

(s merely curious, the judge was 
sin what appeared to be evidence 
thenomena; but Eunice, remem- 
j rner Sherborne’s adamant alle- 
he soil, was subtly alarmed, and 
jake away from the quarry. Dur- 
gress to Tom’s carriage her awak- 
| bilities noted another intriguing 
int. The great demand for labor 
jy plant had brought not only a 
latsiders to Rattling Run but had 
h an unusual proportion of na- 


i these who had never spoken to 
)a neighbor now twitched their 
vas she walked by, and addressed 
rds to the children. 

(a week half a dozen women 
| the house on one excuse or an- 
‘e her. They were at some pains 
their visits appear even more 
‘nthe ordinary run of such coun- 
\but so hidden was the location of 
tun Fields that Eunice knew they 
‘have happened along without 
tent. As the first of them drove 
was conscious merely of surprise; 
fe coming of the second, and then 
td, she allowed herself moments 
‘eflection, which soon readjusted 
‘sane measure of the sincere mo- 
id the awkward. and nervously 
advances. These women were 
ish, nor were they unkind; fur- 
they had never meant to be un- 


<ed back over the fifteen years of 
act and found ample justification 
st in the position of the farm, 
ss, on a rough and little-traveled 
m in the crushing poverty amid 
unate landholders, a poverty so 
at she had never once cared to 
“yes from it to give a chance for a 
od from any passer-by. No; she 
fished friendship, companionship 
urse of any kind. During all the 
supplice of her life with Warner 
| have resented passionately any 
and these women had merely had 
to know it. They were not like 
_ that station agent, whose eyes 
ly called her mad. 

! Why hadn’t she gone to church, 
children to Sunday school? She 
. She remembered the occasion 
i at the recollection, even after 
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two years, a vivid blush stained her cheeks; 
then her eyes crinkled at the corners and 
she laughed clearly, ringingly. The chil- 
dren abandoned their play and rushed to 
her side. 

“Mother, what is it? What made you 
laugh?” 

“Tell us, mother. Please! Please!’ 

“Nothing,’’ she answered; ‘nothing that 
you would understand just now; but I’ll 
tell you, Io, on your thirteenth birthday. 
Don’t forget to ask.” 

They were satisfied, never pausing to sum 
up the long list of things which they were to 
have explained when Io should be thirteen. 
Not every inconvenient question was thus 
sidetracked, however; for Eunice believed 
that what she failed to answer would even- 


tually be asked elsewhere, and perhaps from | 4 


a-less able guide. Incidentally, it was a 
question of Io’s that had precipitated the 
visit to Sunday school. 

“Mother,” she had asked, with the eter- 
nally surprising precociousness of many a 
girl of five, “what is it when there are no 
more days?” 

How explain infinity in less than a life- 
time? How better start than with a reli- 
gion, with the symbolic church, or even 
with a Sunday-school lesson? Eunice 
patched the children’s clothing, scrubbed 
it and them, and then led them in due 
course to the portal of the old stone meeting 
house almost three miles away. An at- 
tempt was made to separate Io from her 
brother, but without avail. 

“Well, for today only,” the superin- 
tendent had finally conceded in an embar- 
rassed whisper, casting a look at Eunice 
which made her wish she had not come. 
“You see, they haven’t even learned their 
verse.” 

She lingered in the backmost seat, 
watching the children and worrying over 
the fact that Drake was murmuring inces- 
santly in his sister’s ear and Io as constantly 
was nodding her head solemnly in assent. 

“Let us pray,’ declared the superintend- 
ent from a stand beneath the pulpit, closed 
his eyes and waited almost tyrannically for 
the total subsidence of every sound. The 
pause lengthened and lengthened, as though 
the empty seconds were piling up to add 
importance to the speaker and portent to 
his words. Eunice felt the weight of their 
injunction and bowed her head. Had she 
not done so, she would have seen Drake 
nudge his sister and Io arise, fluff out her 
skirts, and 


“T may not throw wpon the floor 
The crust I will not eat, 
For many hungry little ones 
Would find tt quite a treat.” 


In the stillness the treble voice had the 
peculiar penetrative powers of a corkscrew; 
it twisted through the unexpectant ear with 
a revolving stab which reached every lobe 
of the brain. Io, bravely declaiming the 
only verse she had ever learned, wrecked 
the laboriously prepared silence far more 
effectively than if she had exploded a bomb. 
In fact, the superintendent’s eyes and face 
flew open with an action absurdly like the 
bursting of an overbaked potato. 

Io, poor Io, so single-hearted, so unafraid, 
so confiding and so treacherously betrayed 
by him whom she most trusted and loved! 
Violent hands seizing her fluffed skirts and 
pulling her to a seat with a bump! Dismay! 
Gasps! Drake choking, biting his fists! The 
rush and flurry of her mother coming down 
the aisle! A snicker! A chuckle! A single 
loud guffaw! Her hand seized, Drake’s hand 
seized! Ignominious retreat, with toes 
touching the floor every three yards! Out- 
side, in the middle of the highway, sudden 
shame, burning tears, and then overwhelm- 
ing rage, with little feet stamping the devil’s 
own tattoo in the soft deep dust! 

After two years Eunice could laugh. Af- 
ter two years! But she knew that it was 
not the passage of time that had accom- 
plished the restitution of humor. She con- 
sidered that she was a different woman, and 
smiled. She remembered Drake, leaping 
from the hoist, and frowned. She thought 
of the women callers, and reflected that she 
was not ready for them. Summing up 
these diverse ponderings, she packed what 
was necessary and with the children aban- 
doned Rattling Run Fields, leaving the care 
of the homestead to a disconsolate Tom 
Bodley, and consigning the upper reaches 
of the farm to the judge and Tryer Mattis, 
backed by his alien hordes, his scoop shov- 
els, blasting powders and the iron jaws of 
the thunderous mills. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Can you do this 
with your Shaving Cream Cap— 


or do you do this? 


OU know how loose caps will slip through your fin- 

gers just when minutes are most precious. You can’t 
lose the Williams’ cap. It’s always on—hinged on. And 
the tube hangs up. 


Time-saver though the hinged cap is—it is a detail for 
speed compared with the lather. Williams’ Shaving Cream 
bulks instantly into rich, busy lather—not suds. This 
lather so softens and lubricates your skin that the razor 
seems to “glide” the hairs off. And besides being a faster 
beard-softener, it has a decidedly beneficial effect on 
the skin. 


Williams’ is white and absolutely pure. It contains no 
coloring matter whatsoever. Truly, you will find it the 
perfect cream in the perfect container. 

For men who prefer the stick, Williams’ Doublecap (absolutely new) and 


Williams’ Holder Top Stick (the original holder stick) give the genuine 
Williams’ in the most convenient stick forms. There are Re-loads for both. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Made in Canada at Montreal, by the J. B. Williams Co., Ltd. 


wlhams 


Shaving Cream 
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HE. ideal gift for any woman. 


The satisfactory service its rugged construction 
assures will keep the giver in grateful remembrance 
for many years. 


Even tho she already has an electric iron she will 
be delighted to receive an American Beauty. 


Sold by dealers and electrical companies 
everywhere 


American Electrical Heater Company 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


Oldest and largest exclusive makers in the world 
—established 1894 


The best iron made 
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thought that the Act was constitutional, 
the preceding four-to-three decision was 
reversed by a five-to-four vote.* 

Read the majority opinions in these cases 
and then read the minority opinions; any 
lawyer can tell you where to’get them. You 
will find them interesting—very interesting 
indeed. 


Cases like these, most of them recent, } 


have been conspicuous and of dramatic 
character; and it is these five-to-four de- 
cisions that the opponents of the Supreme 
Court have seized upon and used so effec- 
tively with the average citizen. 

Congress is powerless to change this prac- 
tice. The bills—a notably conservative 
senator has publicly announced that he, 
too, will introduce such a measure—to 
require the concurrence of seven out of 
nine justices in order to declare an Act of 
Congress unconstitutional are futile. If Con- 
gress could do that it could require a unani- 
mous agreement of all nine justices; or it 
could say that a minority may so nullify an 
Act of Congress; or it could say that the 
Supreme Court should not pass at all on 
the constitutionality of Acts of Congress. 


What the Court Can Do 


Congress has no more right to make rules 
of procedure for the Supreme Court than 
that tribunal has a right to make rules of 
procedure for Congress. Ifsucha bill should 
be passed the President would veto it; if 
he approved it the Supreme Court would 
ignore it, of course. So Congress cannot / 
modify the five-to-four practice. 


*A brief statement of these cases may interest 
and be helpful to the reader. 

The Income Tax Case (157 U.S. 429 and 158 
U.S. 601) was this: Until 1894 an income tax 
was generally regarded as an ‘‘emergency tax’”’ 
to be levied only when vitally necessary, as in 
war. Such a tax had been so levied for that 
purpose, and when questioned, the power of 
Congress to impose such a tax had been sus- 
tained. In the Wilson-Gorman Tariff of 1894 
an income tax was made a general and ordinary 


source of revenue. The Supreme Court rendered 


wo decisions. In the first, by a vote of six to 
two (one Justice then being ill and absent) the 
tax on income from real estate in the form pro- 
vided by the law was held to be unconstitu- 
tional—upon incomes from other sources the 
Court was evenly divided. So a reargument 
was ordered and a new decision rendered. But 


‘lf decade than in the preceding ~ Justice George Shiras, Jr., who at first thought 


\the tax constitutional on other incomes than 
rom real estate in the form provided, changed 
his mind; and by a five-to-four vote the entire 
tax was held to be unconstitutional. 

The first Child Labor Case (247 U. S. 251) 
was this: Tens of thousands of children from 
five to fourteen years old were at work in mills, 
mines, factories and sweat shops—an4d still are. 
Such labor during these tender years wrecks 
them physically, morally and mentally. Also, 
aside from the inhumanity of this, is the eco- 
nomic phase—business men and manufacturers 
in states that forbid child labor have to com- 

ete with those in states that permit child 
abor. 

To end this, Congress passed an Act pro- 
hibiting child-made goods from interstate com- 
merce, as had been done with many other 
things. The Supreme Court, by a five-to-four 
vote, said that this law was unconstitutional. 
In the second Child Labor Case an Act of Con- 
gress to tax out of existence employers of child 
labor was declared unconstitutional by an 
eight-to-one vote—practically unanimous. The 
most earnest and informed friends of the op- 
pressed children were as satisfied with this 
decision as they were dissatisfied with the five- 
to-four decision in the first Child Labor Case. 
Of course taxation cannot be used for the 
express purpose of destroying a specific business. 

The Minimum Wage Case (261 U.S. 525) was 
this: After prolonged and minute investigation 
of the wages of women and children in Wash- 
ington City, it was found that they were not 
paid enough wages with which to buy food, 
clothing and shelter; and that from this state 
of things certain alleged conditions resulted, 
To end this in the nation’s capital, Congress 
passed a law fixing a minimum wage for women 
and children in the District of Columbia. By 
a five-to-four vote the Supreme Court over- 
threw this law on the ground that it interfered 
with the liberty of contract. 

The Legal Tender cases (8 Wall. 603 and 12 
Wall. 457) involved the constitutionality of the 
Legal Tender Acts of Congress during the Civil 
War which made the Treasury notes of the 
Government legal tender for the payment of 
debts. The Constitution gives Congress the 
power to ‘‘coin money,” and it was said that 
since the issuing of ‘‘greenbacks’’ was not the 
coining of money, creditors could not be forced 
to accept these Treasury notes in payment of 
debts, especially those contracted before the 
enactment of the law. Upon the constitution- 
ality of the law the Supreme Court rendered 
decisions as stated in the text. 
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But the Supreme Court itself can. For/ 
instance, it can adopt a rule for its own 
guidance requiring six out of the nine mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court to agree that an 
Act of Congress is unconstitutional before 
so deciding. If the Supreme Court would 
adopt such a rule and publicly announce it 
the movement to destroy its power over un- 
constitutional legislation would soon come 
to a standstill. 

It is a matter for the Justices of the 
Supreme Court to decide for themselves 
and it involves statesmanship of the first 
order. It is a question of policy, not power, 
of good sense and sound judgment rather 
than abstract right or wrong. are 

Once before, after similar assaults upon 
the Supreme Court, the justices made pub- 
lic a rule of that kind. Public complaint 
had been made that important state legisla- 
tion had been nullified by a majority of a 
quorum of the Supreme Court, which ma- 
jority of a quorum was, in fact, a minority 
of the whole court; and the public was far 
more irritated by the unreasonableness and 
unfairness of such alleged judicial action 
than it was by the striking down of the un- 
constitutional but popular statutes. 

So Chief Justice John Marshall, whowas a 
greater statesman than he was a lawyer, 
publicly announced that the practice of the 
Court was that the Court would not, ‘“ex- 
cept in cases of absolute necessity,” decide 
cases ‘‘where constitutional questions are 
involved” unless by a majority of the whole 
court. 

This destroyed the ground for the criti- 
cism that vital constitutional decisions had 
been made by a minority of the court. 

So today the Supreme Court can destroy 
the ground for the criticism that vital con- 
stitutional decisions involving the settled 
public policy of the nation are made by a 
bare majority of one justice. Is this unrea- 
sonable? 

It is an axiom of constitutional interpre- 
tation that the Supreme Court will not 
overthrow any law as unconstitutional un- 
less that law is such an undeniable viola- 
tion of the Constitution that there is no) 
doubt about it. In a memorable opinion) 
the late Justice Harlan, then one of the 
most powerful members of the Supreme 
Bench, thus stated the rule: 

“Legislative enactments should be recog- 
nized and enforced by the courts as em- 
bodying the will of the people, unless they 
are plainly and palpably, beyond all ques- 
tion, in violation of fundamental law of the 
Constitution.” 

Scores of like statements have been made 
by the Supreme Court itself. 


A Two:Thirds Majority 


But when five able and learned justices! 
think one way, and four equally able and 
learned justices, all on the same bench, 
think the other way and express their dis- 
sent in powerful argument, sometimes with 
warm feeling, is it not obvious that the 
law in question is not such a plain infrac- 
tion of the Constitution as to be unconsti- 
tutional “‘beyond all question’’? 

But if the decisions of the Supreme Cou 
declaring Acts of Congress to be unconsti- 
tutional were made by a majority of two- | 
thirds of all the justices—six out of nine— | 
instead of by a majority of one—five out of | 
four—the average citizen would accept it | 
more willingly. Even those who do not like, 
the decision itself would acquiesce with less | 
grumbling. They would say: ‘“‘ Well, if six} 
judges out of nine are sure that that law 
violates the Constitution I suppose they 
are right.” 

That is only human nature. It is eheurd| 
to say that those who object to the five-to- 
four practice will be just as much dissatis- 
fied with a two-thirds decision on consti- 
tutional questions. Common experience 
proves the contrary. One might as well say 
that the minority of the people accepts the 
close and doubtful result of an election as/ 
readily as it concurs in an overwhelming! 
verdict at the polls. 

It is said that to require more than a bare 
majority to declare an Act of Congress to 
be unconstitutional would put the party 
attacking the law at a disadvantage, since 
he would have to convince six judges that 
the law was unconstitutional, whereas the 
party upholding the law would have to con- | 
vince only three judges that the law was | 
constitutional. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Concerning 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


The unique position of 
esteem and confidence 
occupied by Burgess Radio 
Batteries is a natural devel- 
opment of the conservative 
policy which has charac- 
terized the manufacture, 
advertising and sale of 
Burgess products. 
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It will be of interest to the 
thinking battery buyer to 
knowthat a Burgess product 
is neither advertised nor 
sold until its merit has been 
proven, not only by our own 
rigid tests, but also those of 
the foremost radio engi- 
neers, manufacturers and ex- 
perimenters in the country. 
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Through friendly criticism 
and suggestions, together 
with extensive research and 
engineering by the C. F. 
Burgess Laboratories the 
efficiency of Burgess Bat- 
teries has increased to a 
degree which we believe is 
not equalled elsewhere. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Encineers - Dry BATTERIES - MANUFACTURERS 
FLASHLIGHT - RADIO - IGNITION -~ TELEPHONE 


GENERAL Saces Orrice, Harris Trust Bipc., Cuicaco 
LasoraToriEs AND Works: Mapison, WISCONSIN 


BRANCHES 
New York Boston Kansas City Minneapolis 
Washington Pittsburgh St. Louis New Orleans 
IN CANADA 
Prants: Nracara FaLts anpD WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto . Montreal . St, John 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


jesterday 


orgeous litters of vo- 
luptuous luxury were 
the vogue among the 
royal ladies of old Rome 


Wilson sui: Bod 


The uncrowned kings and queens of modern democracy 
enjoy infinitely more comfort, convenience and luxury 
than monarchs of old. The emblem—Wilson built Body 
—is as imperishably linked with fine motor car coachwork 
as the name of Raphael is with art, Shakespeare with 
literature, and Beethoven with music. Wilson Ccoach- 
work is manifestly the handiwork of master craftsmen, 
distinguished by its own distinction, beautiful in 
the unusual beauty that is built into every fibre of it! 


C. R. WILSON BODY COMPANY, Detroit and Bay City, Michigan 
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e other hand. 


defendant. 


objection would seem to be in- 
}ompared with the vital cireum- 
a law passed by a majority of 
and House and approved by the 


yetween the two parties imme- 
re the court; it is also a dispute 
2 plaintiff on the one hand and 
live and executive power of the 


|;, the defendant of record is not 
The thousands, 


‘ke es and even hundreds of thou- 


i 


¢ 
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} f the people. 


nt “radicals’’? 


strength? 


Je Fundamental Law 


r hing is not done about it, is it not | 
th the movement to take away 


fersons whose sad condition the 
}sant to relieve are also defend- 
. The other day a powerful cor- 
awyer and ultra-conservative 
si this very point, that ‘the bur- 
\ eine such a law should rest 
_ the party who attacks it.’”’ So 
jt the plain common sense and 
se of the proposition appeal to 
Haney of the interests” quite as 
the ‘“‘tribune of the people.” 


; not a private case exclusively; 
yublic case. Indeed, “‘the public 
ayolved in anything whatever 
y be greater than in such a con- 


jat more than a majority of one 
yans decision by a minority is, 
inaccurate as the other extreme 
1 iat such a majority means that 
an nullifies an Act of Congress. 
sneither of these statements is 
te. The fact that an Act of 
< involved modifies the first, and 
nat some power must decide 
e second. The whole matter is} 
t rigid logic which seldom com- 
leep human complication, but of 
h expediency by which most large) 
nis life must be handled. 
or familiar argument in favor of 
four rule is that ours is a govern- 
ajorities, and that to change this 
e ipreme Court would be violative 
n)mental principle of our institu- 


; 


t nis unconvincing in view of the 

npeachment of national officials 
eustained by two-thirds of the 
) Dr that in jury trials verdicts 
iched only by unanimous vote? 
ro-thirds of Congress are neces- 
iss a bill over the veto of the 


eee that the majority principle 
oermeate”’ our institutions after 
eonsider the two-thirds rule in 
‘¢ national conventions. 


jority principle!’”’ In overthrow- 
of Congress by a five-to-four vote 
sireme Court, the majority of the 
al House and the judgment of the 
are all nullified. Not only that, 
yority opinion of the country is 
| irown, since the law thus invali- 
fumably expresses the will of the 


1) distinguished a lawyer and de- 
“onservative as Frederic R. Cou- 
/3w York, asserts, as he does in a 
¢ ly eareful book, that “few if any 
ii reform measures need have been 
€as contrary to the Constitution,” 
{ain that objection to the five-to- 
1 ae in such cases is not confined 
' 


| 


this power of the Supreme Court 
‘te Acts of Congress will continue 


e of procedure—that the Court 
eclare an Act of Congress to be 
‘tional unless six of the nine Jus- 
(t—would not, of course, apply to 
sif state legislatures, since a dif- 
iciple governs the consideration | 
tislation. This is the principle of 


in of state to nation. Mr. Justice 
the Supreme Court of the United 


| State legislation. 


one of his profoundest and most 
al essays points out the ele- 
ference between the power of the 
sourt over Acts of Congress and 


‘ow about the movement itself? 
the merits of the proposal so to 
ir national Constitution as to 
from the Supreme Court its duty 
2 unconstitutional Acts of Con- 


THE SATURDAY 


A great deal has been written on both 
sides of this basic question; but though 
learned and able, these writings have been 
perhaps too technical and involved to in- 
terest the average man and woman. This 
is especially true of those who have de- 
fended the Court. Solet us try to examine 
this elemental question in popular 
guage. 

What is the Constitution? It is the peo- 
ple’s fundamental law, written for the peo- 
ple, operating directly on the people and 
adopted by the people themselves. 

The historic convention at Philadelphia 
that framed our Constitution may be lik- 
ened to a committee to work out a plan of 
government for the people, to be submitted 
to the people. The deliberations of that 
committee were secret, because it was then 
touch and go whether or not a national goy- 
ernment could be established at all. 

But when the Constitution was written 
it was given the utmost publicity; and the 
people themselves at the polls elected dele- 
gates to conventions in each state for the 
express and exclusive purpose of discussing 
the Constitution, and, after such discus- 
sion, ratifying or rejecting it. 

So we see that our national Constitution 
is the people’s law—their basic, funda- 
mental, permanent law. By that basic, 
fundamental, permanent people’s law our 
present Government was created, and by 
that basic, fundamental, permanent peo- 
ple’s law, and by it alone, our Government 
now exists. 


Constitutional Protection 


It assigns to each governmental depart- 
ment its field of action and usefulness, puts 
specific limitations on state powers, and 
guarantees elemental rights to be enjoyed 
forever by the people, and by each one of 
them. 

Among other duties which this people’s 
basic, fundamental and permanent law re- 
quires the judiciary to perform is to in- 
terpret that Constitution; and also to 
interpret statutes passed by the people’s 
temporary representatives in pursuance to 
the Constitution—that is, only such laws as 
the Constitution permits. 

Suppose the people’s temporary Congress 
enacts a statute which the people’s per- 
manent law forbids Congress from passing; 
and suppose a citizen, in order to protect 
himself, takes the question to the court 
and finally to the Supreme Court. What 
are the courts to do? 

If they uphold the statute they strike 
down the Constitution. That is, if the 
court recognizes the Act of the people’s 
temporary representatives, the court must 
ignore the people’s permanent law. On the 
other hand, if the court upholds the people’s 
permanent law, then the court must of 
necessity strike down the unconstitutional 
Act of the people’s temporary representa- 
tives. 


/7 Of course if Congress or state legislatures 
\ may pass any law they please, regardless of 
} 


the Constitution, that charter of our rights 
| and security disappears—we have no Con- 
| stitution. 
~ Take specific examples. The only crime 
defined in the Constitution is treason; and 
the Constitution says just how it shall be 
proved. The accused person cannot be con- 
victed except ‘‘on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on con- 
fession in open court.’’ Moreover, the Con- 
stitution limits the punishment for treason. 
There were dramatic as well as profound 
reasons for this vital provision. In all other 
countries at that time—and even now— 
what is called the law of constructive trea- 
son existed, by which persons could be, 
were, and still are convicted of treason upon 
circumstantial testimony, sometimes of the 
flimsiest nature. Under this law innocent 
men and women had been put to death 
after the most horrible torture. 
Suppose that, in a time of public frenzy— 


| and it is only at such times that people are 


accused of treason—Congress should pass 
an Act declaring treason to be something 
entirely different from the crime described 
in the Constitution—it was proposed in the 
Constitutional Convention to give Congress 
the power to do that very thing—or that 
treason may be proved by the testimony of 
one witness or by circumstantial evidence. 

Suppose that a citizen should then be in- 
dicted, tried and convicted—and appealed 
to the Supreme Court for protection. What 
ought the Supreme Court to do? What 
must the Supreme Court do? 

Should not, and must not the Supreme 
Court obey the Constitution? If so, must 
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Ingersoll Stubby 


This chummy little 
pencil, made to fit 
in purse — or for 
ribbon or chain—in 
Rolled Silver Plate. 
Sterling, Rolled 
Gold Plate, Green 
Gold Plate or Solid 


Gold, $] anata 


Ingersoll leads are 
twice as long as ordi- 
nary leads. Box of 10 
for 10c. Indelible 
leads, 10 for 20c. 
Colored leads, 6 for 
2Q0c. 


Ingersoll 
“Pony' Length 


With clip, cap and 
eraser under cap. 
Rolled Gold 
Plate. Green 
Rolled Gold Plate 
or Solid Gold. 


$2.75 and up 


Sa, 


The Gift 
Ponylength, with 
ring for ribbon or 
chain, Eraser under 
cap. Handsome pen- 
cil for personal use 
—a most appropriate 
gift. Rolled Gold 
Plate. Green Rolled 
Gold Plate or Solid 


Gold. $9.75 and up 


Dollar Ingersoll 


Rolled Silver .Plate, richly 
engraved — worth double, 
For students, business men 
and professional people. S] 
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Ingersoll 
Junior 
A slender, graceful 
little pencil for 
handbag or ribbon, 
In Nickel, Sterling 
or Rolled Gold. 


0c and up 


Rodapemr 
REG. |v.5. PAT. OFF, 


No gift so personal as one’s pencil— 


No pencil like the Ingersoll 


When you give an Ingersoll Pencil you are giving more than a gift. 
You are giving freedom from untidiness and annoyance—you are 
giving a personal companion which will serve as a constant reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. 


Every Ingersoll is unreservedly guaranteed against all mechanical 


trouble. 


Make your selection today in any Jewelry, Drug, Stationery or Depart- 
ment Store displaying the Ingersoll Santa head in the window. 


San Francisco 


A useful gift is twice a gift 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT CO., Inc. 
1320 Quality Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


with a single pencil. 


New York 


Beautiful Gift Sets 


Ingersoll Penciland Fountain Pen— 
in richly embossed leatheroid cov- 
ered boxes, § 25 

¥ hs and up 
This box may also be purchased 
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Automatic 
Drill— 

“Mr. Punch.” 
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No. 111 
Automatic 
Screw-Driver 
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Give him a tool 
for Christmas 


Here are two ot the best tools made—for 
handy men, for men who work with tools, 
for boys who build things. 

Each is packed in a Special Gift Box— 
all ready to present on Christmas morning. 


The Goodell-Pratt Automatic Drill, “Mr. 
Punch,” bores holes—any size from 1's to 64 
of an inch. In the handle are eight different 
size drill points. You get the one you want 
by turning the top cap. Fit the point into 
the chuck. Then you push and Mr. Punch 
twists. The hole is made in a jiffy. 


The Goodell-Pratt No. 111 Automatic 
Screw-Driver also turns work into fun. You 
just push, and the screw sinks in. Three 
tool-steel blades—hardened, tempered and 
polished—are included. 


Ask Your Hardware Dealer 
These Goodell-Pratt Christmas Gifts are sold by 
hardware stores everywhere. If your dealer hasn’t 
them order direct from us. Price of 


each tool is $2.50. 
Mr. Punch says: “Do your Christmas 


Shopping at the hardware stores.” 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 
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GOODELL 


PRATT 


1800 GOOD TOOLS 
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not the Supreme Court say that the citizen 
shall not be put to death or imprisoned for 
life under an Act of Congress that is in 
violation of the people’s Constitution? 

In interpreting this very provision of the 
people’s basic, fundamental and permanent 
law, Chief Justice John Marshall forever 
overthrew the brutal and unreasonable Eu- 
ropean doctrine of constructive treason, and 
forever established in the United States the 
humane and reasonable American doctrine 
of personal and actual treason. 

Cautious writers on the subject have 
estimated that Marshall’s judicial opinions 
on treason have saved many thousands of 
lives of innocent men and women, which 
otherwise would have been sacrificed to 
popular passion. During the Civil War, for 
instance, the number who would thus have 
been made the victims of abnormal sus- 
picion, groundless rumor and even personal 
spite would have been very large. 

Similar examples of constitutional guar- 
anties of personal and property rights to be 
safeguarded by the courts against assaults 


from any quarter will appear to anybody | 
who will take the trouble to read the Con-f has been far more liberal th: 
stitution. For instance, security from being\ preme courts. For instance, ap 


twice put in jeopardy for the same offense, 
the prohibition: of export taxation, the 
privilege of peaceable assembly and peti- 
tion, the sanctity of free speech and press, 
the security from unreasonable search and 
seizure without warrant, the right of re- 
ligious liberty, the stability of contract, the 
inviolability of property—all these and 
many other guaranties could be destroyed 
if Congress could disregard them at will. } 
Many times Congress has tried to ignore | 
several of them, and the Supreme Court 
has saved them... 


Some Famous Cases 


‘That tribunal has often rescued citizens 
from unreasonable search and seizure with- 
out warrant; and has even denied the 
executive department of the national Gov- 
ernment the right to use as evidence papers 
seized in violation of constitutional guar-/ 
anties. 

Time and again the Supreme Court has 
protected citizens from ex post facto laws. 
It has prevented citizens from being tried 
twice for the same offense. 

Those who attack the Supreme Court 
assert that it has been hard on labor, and 
some five-to-four decisions sustain the 
charge; but the Supreme Court has been 
far harder on capital. Witness the many 
great antitrust pronouncements, such as 
the dissolution of the Northern Securities 
Company, or the numerous decisions up- 
holding the Interstate Commerce Act. Wit- 
ness the long line of cases in which the police 
power of states has been sustained, even 
when extensive property rights and vast 
business interests have been seriously in- 
jured; such, for example, as the famous 
Granger Cases and the Slaughterhouse 
Case. Witness, especially, the recent de- 
cision in the Wyoming Carbon Case.* 


* Again a brief explanation of these cases may 
aid those readers who are not lawyers. 


The Granger Cases (94 U. S. 113) were: 
When Chicago had become the great grain- 
distributing center of the country enormous 
elevators were erected in which the grains of 
various owners were received and mixed and 
for which charges were made by the elevators 
as they saw fit. Serious evils to the farmer re- 
sulted, to end which a provision of the state 
constitution supplemented by state statutes 
provided, among other things, fixed charges for 
elevator service. The Supreme Court upheld 
this law as a rightful exercise of the state’s po- 
lice power. 

The Slaughterhouse Case (16 Wall. 36) was 
this: To safeguard the public health the Louis- 
iana Legislature passed a law incorporating an 
abattoir company and requiring it to build a 
great plant at which all slaughtering by every- 
body must be done in New Orleans and sur- 
rounding territory. For this service the company 
was authorized to make a fixed charge. The 
Supreme Court upheld the law as a proper 
exercise of the state police power. 

The Wyoming Carbon Case (254 U. S. 800) 
was this: That state has a limited supply of 
natural gas. A large plant was erected which 
used some of this gas to make carbon black, 
from which ink is manufactured. This process 
greatly exhausted the state’s supply of natural 
gas. To end this the legislature passed a law 
forbidding the manufacture of carbon black 
from natural gas. The Supreme Court upheld 
this law as a correct exercise of police power. 

The police power is that of safeguarding the 
health, morals and well-being of the commu- 
nity. It is preéminently the social power. Only 
the states have this police power, except as to 
the District of Columbia and territory belong- 
ing to the United States over which Congress 
exercises police power. 


: Decembanly 
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In each of these cases tremendous 
ments were seriously affected, ar 
earnestly protested. Indeed, 
faction with the decision in t¢ 
Cases was exceedingly sharp, 

These are only three examples of 
large number of cases where the § 
Court has upheld acts of state le 

hich greatly and adversely affecte: 
tal. The truth is that for eve deci 
the Supreme Court of which labo 

omplaint there are many more de! 
of the Supreme Court offensive to ¢ 

The Supreme Court has even ap. 
the delegation by Congress to ady 
tive boards of judicial, legislative g 
ecutive powers over the weightiest y 
affecting capital; as, for example 
terstate Commerce Commission 
Federal Trade Commission. M. 
Supreme Court, in a very recent 
the Tenement House Case, actu 
a law which overthrew certain 
because they were against the 
terest. , 

-~ The Supreme Court of the Ui 
judiciary of a certain state in less th; 
years has stricken down more the 
hundred and fifty legislative acts ; 
nicipal ordinances, whereas the 
Court of the United States has in 
less than one-third that number 
Congress during a period nearly 
as long. The same is true, in 
grees, of many other states. 

Also, when state laws have 
the Supreme Court of the U 
has sustained over ten times 
statutes than it has disappro 
the appeals to that tribunal t 
state legislation, because pro 
have been taken without “d 
law’’ or vested interests have 
“the equal protection of the lg 
been excessively numerous, few of th! 

ls have been successful. 

The truth is that the publie 
of Supreme Court decisions 
tacks upon state and national ] 
whereas the public always is 
informed of exceptional rulin 
laws, most of which decisions 
right, only a few being doubt 
wrong beyond question; the ver} 
they were made by a majori 
preme Court proves that ma 
) honorable persons think the 
‘ae Let us not be dogmati 


Law a Progressive 


That the American Consti 
and grows with fundamental 
nent social and industrial chan 
judicial statesmanship. 
out of well-nigh countless 0 
ments of the kind, by the Supreme 
itself: Pe, 


ods of procedure which, at t 
Constitution was adopted, y 
essential to the protection and 
people, or to the liberty of the ci 
been found to be no longer 
while certain classes of person! 
larly those engaged in danger 
healthy employments, have b 
be in need of additional pro 

Or this: 

“To hold that ‘precedent’ i 
due process of law would be to 
quality of law but its age and 
impossible of progress and imp! 
It would stamp upon our ju 
the unchangeableness attribw 
of the Medes and Persians.” 

These quotations from majori 
of the Supreme Court express 1 
which that tribunal usually co 
philosophy of lawmaking 
tional development. As Mr. C 
out, the Constitution is cons' 
ing through judicial interpretat 
cordance with fundamental 
industrial and social life. So it 
asstated by Professor Charles 
whom nobody will call a “re 
that “the Supreme Court of 1 
States has, with very few ex 
tained radical labor laws”; 
future of social and industri 
encouraging.” 

Why then should anybody 
from the Supreme Court th 
power and this vital duty? 

An argument vigorously 
those who seek to destroy ju 

(Continued on Pa 
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is that senators and representa- 
fagress also make oath that they 
+ the Constitution; and that 
ll as the justices of the Supreme 


a publicist of the first order... He must have 
the qualities of statesmanship. Indeed, it is 
as important that a Chief Justice of the 
United States shall be a statesman as that 
he shall be a. lawyer—even more impor- 
; be depended upon to observe tant—since he must interpret laws affect- 
: eseroens! law. This may ing profound national policies as well as 
eory, but all of us know—and pass upon questions raised on the record of 
oa it—that it is not true in’ mere lawsuits... And this is true also, of 
course, of every justice of that court. 
y speaking, our state and na He must understand the philosophy of 
ators try to conform to what\ the law—that principles must be adjusted 
sis the immediate—the present—} to developing society. For instance, the 
| majority of their constituents.| right to private property is a principle. But 
pt only natural; perhaps it is} notallkindsofpropertyarealike. Railroads, 
it carries out the idea of popular} tramways and public utilities are private 
tiive government and gives ex- property, but very different from other 
P changing public opinion. But private property. Even automobiles are 
mt public sentiment which our not the same kind of private property that 
} reflect may be, and sometimes household furniture is. 

7 to the settled determination of In former times walking on hot plow- 
as fixed in the people’s basic and shares was ‘“‘due process of law.’”’ As used 
f law, the Constitution. in our Constitution, ‘“‘due process of law”’ 
ur, is it not possible that many cannot now be precisely defined so as to fit 
< f legislative bodies are not inti- perfectly every possible concrete circum- 
tiliar with the Constitution, and stance, but must be applied to the particu- 

and vital reasons for every pro- lar facts of each case. A large number of 
i) Some have even questioned, decisions of our Supreme Court, with ex- 
justly, whether all our senators ceptions as infrequent as they are regret- 

entatives have read the Consti- table, would seem to indicate that “due 
jn beginning to end—much less __ process of law”’ covers “‘wanton”’ and “ar- 
dy of it. bitrary”’ interference with liberty or “‘spolia- 
<s so is it not obvious that law- tion’’ of property. 

| us unequipped with necessary Yet it is this guaranty of ‘‘due process”’ 
) will, with the best possible in- in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments 
‘ry to get laws enacted without to our national Constitution by which our 
5 hether. those laws are forbidden Supreme Court is now most frequently re- 
(astitution ? quired to measure legislation. Obviously 
32en charged that the tendency to that phrase does not mean the same thing 
1 well-meaning but. uninforme today that it meant when first formulated 
» has been growing for along time.| centuries ago. The epigram of Justice 
ie is true, it is certain that for} Holmes has already become famous: ‘The 
ast the practice has prevailed} Fourteenth Amendment does not enact Mr. 
wmakers, state and national,| Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics.’ 

to the courts the responsibility 
9 titutional legislation. So the say- 
| cown up among our legislators: 
tne Supreme Court settle the con- 
y ity of this law; that is its busi- 


yurs.’ 
«ate Frederick N. Judson Be 
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Keeping Up to Date 


Wesee, then, how inappropriate—indeed 
how meaningless and hurtful—would be 
out-of-date definitions of ‘due process of 
law”’ applied to a state of things to which 
those definitions had no reference whatever. 
And this obvious truth holds good as to 
$e. deterioration of that legisla- other vital features of the Constitution. For 
mmpanied by ‘‘a growing disposi- instance, even ultra-conservative writers 
sregard the constitutionality in. have pointed out that modern industrial- 
i on the ground that such matters ism has destroyed the equality of employer 
-aigitened out’ by the courts.” and employe and that the ancient individu- 

‘, this may explain to some extent eae conception of contract “evolved 


larly lectures: ‘‘The enormous 
legislation has been marked by 


tse of Acts of Congress which the /before the rise of corporations as the main 
\ ia has been compelled to de- / factors in the business world is not always 
mstitutional. justly applicable to present conditions.” 
re comes in the most importan A judge must realize all this. He is no 
yall in practical effect—and the \ more fitted to be a judge merely because he 
\ og point of all: The kind of ' is a lawyer exclusively, than a man is fitted 
inted to the Supreme Court de-- to be Secretary of the Treasury merely be- 
ihe public confidence in that tri- cause he is a banker exclusively. I repeat 
ad the continuance of its powers /that he must be the ablest of lawyers, but 
/also he must be even more of a statesman. 
He must have the contemporary mind; 
it must not be pickled in precedents. He 
must use precedents instead of being used 
by them. 
re popular faith in the Supreme ah short, he must have such qualities as 
‘d its powers will soon be taken will strengthen public confidence in the 
‘Yet those powers constitute the courts, and not such qualities as will weaken 
‘to our whole system; if they are public confidence in the courts. In his 
n everything falls, and we shall thoughtful and comprehensive study of the 
uild anew. judiciary, Prof. George Gorham Groat well 
character of members of the Su- Aesarion the supreme task of the judiciary: 
jurt is vital to the permanence ‘The largest work that a court can do, and 
tan institutions—not their moral it is a work that must be done by someone, 
alone, of course, but also their is to keep a constitution up to date.” 
al stature, their vision, their out- Here is the true judicial attitude as stated 
life, their knowledge of history, by one of the ablest of living jurists, as 
liliarity with present conditions much admired abroad as at 
loping tendencies, their sympa- /Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the Su- 
derstanding of human nature and / preme Court of the United States, whose 
ms. intellect is as vigilant and strong on the 
' the weightiest and most far- bench at the present time as his conduct 
constitutional duties of a Presi- was gallant and glorious on the field of 
e United States is that of selecting battle in the Civil War. In delivering the 
idges, and especially justices ofthe unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court 
Court. To place a man upon the 
2ause of friendship or personal ob-, 
r to appoint a judge for reasons of 
olitics or thus to elevate the leader 
ical faction is not only dangerous 
ly culpable and well-nigh un- 
_ Such appointments, even of 
yers and conscientious men, im- 
ic confidence in the judiciary. 
ch of men should be made judges 
urt, but above all, justices of the 
Court of the United States? This 
‘Public matter; indeed, no other 


n the regard of the people, and 
5 alone. 


upreme Court Timber 


of that eminent ‘tribunal, Justice Holmes 
said of himself and his associate justices: 
‘““We do not forget the continuous proc- 
ess of developing the law that goes on 
through the courts, in the form of deduc- 
tion, or deny that in a clear case it might be 


decisions in favor of some rule generally ad- 
mitted to be based upon a deeper insight 
into the present wants of society. But the 
improvements ‘made by the courts are 
made, almost invariably, by very slow de- 
grees ‘and by very short steps. Their gen- 
eral duty is not to change but to work out 
the principles already sanctioned by the 
practice of the past.” 


sure, a judicial appointee must be 
wyer—the best to be found. But 
much more—he must also be 


home, Mr. | 


of Massachusetts, when he was chief justice | f 


possible even to break away from a line of | § 
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A Xmas Gift for aaMAN 


The Oa and OnlyGenuine 


Health 
Insurance 


—for His 
Everyday Comfort 


President Suspenders are a practical gift— 
the kind a man can make good use of 
every day. 


President Suspenders are scientifically 
planned so as not to draw tight on one 
shoulder when a man bends sidewise or 
raises one arm—they accommodate his 
body motions by means of the sliding- 
cord action in the back. They’re so easy, 
he wouldn’t know he had them on. 


By wearing President Suspenders and 
keeping his waist-band loose, a man gives 
the important organs in his waist region 
a better chance to function, and avoids 
that oppressive ‘‘after-dinner fullness.”’ 


And by giving his waist muscles a chance 
to flex with every step he takes, he will 
find his waist-line getting trimmer. Active 
muscles are the best reducers. 


President Suspenders are highest quality 
in materials and workmanship. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure the name President is on the buckle. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDER COMPANY 
SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


u 
CRA MADE BY THE 
{  GANGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


SHIRLEY, Y, MASS.US.A j 
oes on at 
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button for soft 


Kum-a-part—the 
cuffs that clicks open, snaps shut. 


He will like it on sight and wear it 
for years—appreciatively. 


New, smart designs await your choosing at jewelers’ 
and men’s shops. Up to $25 the pair. 


But watch out for flimsy imitations. It’s a Kum-a- 
part only if this name is on the back. Look and 
be sure! It’s bad enough to buy an imitation; cer- 
tainly you would not give one. 


Send for Booklet and Correct Dress Chart ‘‘E’’ 


The Baer & Wilde Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Exclusive makers of Kum-a-part Kuff Buttons and Belt Buckles. 


BUTTON 
seta ree 


A judiciary made up of the kind of men 
I have tried to describe causes the average 
citizen to feel that the courts are far better 
equipped to decide the validity of legislation 
than are representatives and senators, even 
though sworn to support our fundamental 
law and, in theory, supposed to under- 
stand it. 

In addition to these plain and conspicu- 
ous practical reasons that Congress is not 
so competent to determine the constitu- 
tionality of laws as is the Supreme Court of 
the United States is the fact that the 
people’s fundamental law gives that court 
the exclusive power and makes it the par- 
ticular duty of that court to be the final 
arbiter in conflicts between mere legislation 
and the supreme law of the land. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that this 
power of judicial review is the most im- 
portant function of the nation’s highest 
tribunal. As John Fiske says, “‘it was abso- 
lutely indispensable” that the courts should 
be given this power. So vital is this fact 
that those who would take this authority 
away from the Supreme Court see in that 
fact the first formidable obstacle to the ac- 
complishment of their purpose. 

Therefore they deny that the Constitu- 
tion gives the Supreme Court any such 
power. They assert that the Supreme Court 
usurped that authority; that in the conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution the pro- 
posal was made several times to give the 
Supreme Court this very power; and that, 
after extended debate, the convention re- 
jected that proposal every time it was 
made. 

If this is true it is of capital importance. 
So let us go into the facts as carefully and 
thoroughly as is possible in this necessarily 
brief sketch. 

What really happened? The question of 
giving the Supreme Court the power to de- 
clare Acts of Congress unconstitutional was 
never presented to the Constitutional Con- 
vention; no resolution of the kind was of- 
fered in that historic body. 

What was proposed was that the Consti- 
tution should provide for a ‘‘Council of 
Revision,” to consist of the President and 
a number of justices, to examine and pass 
upon laws before they went into effect; and 
to negative those laws if this “Council of 
Revision”? considered them unwise, im- 
politic, injurious to the public interest—or 
for any reason whatever. 


Court and Congress 


It was upon the question of adopting this 
“Council of Revision”’ that all the debate 
occurred in the Constitutional Convention 
which so much as touched upon the power 
of the Supreme Court to declare Acts of 
Congress unconstitutional. On this partic- 
ular point the debates were brief and 
scanty; in fact they can scarcely be called 
debates at all. 

Some of the more weighty members of 
the convention gave as their reason for op- 
posing this “Council of Revision” that it 


was unnecessary, because the Supreme- 


Court would, of course, invalidate any Act 
of Congress which violated the Constitution. 
Others opposed this ‘‘ Council of Revision” 
upon the ground that to adopt it would give 
the courts too much power, because in any 
event it would be their duty to nullify un- 
constitutional Acts of Congress; and if 
they were also given the additional power 
as members of the “‘Council of Revision” 
the Supreme Court would have a double 
negative on legislation. 

One or two delegates—who, by the way, 
were not among the ablest members of the 
convention—said that they did not think 
the courts should have the right to pass 
upon Acts of Congress. Only one man of 
importance, Benjamin Franklin, seemed to 
take this view; but he made the statement 
only once, and then quite casually. 

The fact is that the convention thor- 
oughly understood that the Supreme Court 
would have the power to invalidate uncon- 
stitutional Acts of Congress—thoroughly 
understood that such power was inherent in 
the Supreme Court and in the Constitution 
which created it. If this had not been so it 
is certain that every one of the many able 
and learned lawyers who were members of 
that convention would have formally pro- 
posed to give the Supreme Court this very 
power in express terms. 

Years before the Constitution was framed 
and adopted the supreme courts of some of 
the states had stricken down state laws 
because those laws violated state constitu- 
tions; and generally speaking, these judi- 
cial actions of the state courts were well 


December J 
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known to the members of the cony) 
that framed our national Constituti), 
All historical scholars who haye vt 
on the subject agree that it was th 
sensus of opinion in the Constitution,n 
vention that the Supreme Court woul) 
this power as a matter of course, By 
torical scholars of decidedly libera} | 
say radical, views state this to barf 
the fact. i 
For instance, that accomplish 
Prof. Charles A. Beard, whe is = at 
example of the so-called “radica]” if 
American historical scholarship, statit 
“it cannot be assumed that the cony 
was not aware that the judicial | 
might be held to embrace a very ¢q)) 
able control over legislation and thai} 
was a high degree of probability q 
the least) that such control would bi, 
cised in the ordinary course of even} 
And Professor Beard thus gently X 
those who assert that if the conyenti( 
meant to give the Supreme Court | 
to annul Acts of Congress the cony, 
would have said so.in express terms: 
say that the convention must haye } 
definitively upon every inference th) 
logically be drawn from the language | 
instrument that it adopted would, of ¢| 
be absurd.” } 
When the convention had frame 
Constitution it became the sole topic 
cussion among the people until it was: 
ratified by popular conventions. 
bates in these conventions were publi: 
to this day, have not been surpasse 
seldom equaled in this or any other 
try. During these debates this very 
tion was occasionally referred to; and 
time it was said that, of course, the, 
would necessarily have power to inva 
unconstitutional legislation. 


John Marshall’s Views 


For example: The debate in the 0 
tutional Convention of Virginia was fe 
away the ablest and most extended d 
sion of the Constitution that ever occ 
Patrick Henry there led the assault « 
Constitution. Of the numerous reas: 
gave against ratifying it, a minor reasc 
that, whereas the Virginia courts 
bravely struck down unconstitutional 
statutes, the national judiciary mig] 
do the same thing with unconstitu 
Acts of Congress. 

John Marshall, also a member of th 
ginia Constitutional Convention—n 
then ever imagined that years after 
he would be Chief Justice of the lL 
States—made the two principal argu 
on the judiciary; and, in answer to F 
declared that, of course, the national « 
would declare null and void any Act o! 
gress that violated the supreme law 
land. This same statement was mad 
eral times in other state constitutiona 
ventions; and nobody asserted the con 

Concerning the judiciary the Fed 
carefully and clearly explained th 
necessity the courts would have the | 
to invalidate any Act of Congress the 
lated that fundamental law. 

So we see that when the Constii 
was ratified by the people of the s 
states nothing in that instrument ¥ 
could have been more perfectly undet 
than this very power of judicial super 
of legislation. Indeed, so generall 
cepted was the existence of this prince 
the Constitution that there was less d 
upon it in the state conventions than 
any other phase of the proposed pl 
national government. : 

For fourteen years after the Consti! 
was adopted the Supreme Court had: 
casion, except incidentally, to assé 
power to invalidate unconstitutional 
lation. But several times justices | 
Supreme Court, when sitting as ¢ 
judges, positively declared that the | 
had, and of necessity must have 
power of judicial review; and durin 
time none of these statements ‘was ¢ 
or even criticized. ‘Wee. 

We are told that this usurpation 
with the famous opinion of Chi 
John Marshall in the celebrated ¢ 
Marbury vs. Madison. With the hist 
facts above summarized in mind, let 
just what that case was, how it aros 
why the Supreme Court decided itas 

Every great human event has its 
in history, and we cannot begin tot 
stand any momentous public question 
out knowing the historical sources 
which it sprang. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Originator of the Game 


PDURING the past ten years 


It seemed to me that, if prope 


icans and Europeans. 


a special study of these 
Chinese tile games as 
played in the various 
provinces of China. I 
found that the funda- 
mental game was 
known by a variety 
of names in the dif- 
ferent provinces, 
and that it was 
played, in almost 
every case, in a different way. 
I sought rule books but 
found that the Chinese learn 
ithese games as children, and 
‘consequently, feel no need 
for a book of instruction or 
rules. 
I saw that it would be nec- 
‘essary, therefore, for me to 


‘terms used by the Chinese in 


| 


were colloquial merely, and had 


all countries foreign to China, 
game by me. 


‘tions of China, and = 
“which is adapted to (% , fi 
with various sets |\* \, 
My first edition \ 
for beginners princi- \\ 
In my second edi- 
Y gions of play as well 


\ 


— 
etn 


ae 


* 


6 
| 36 Spear St. 


n Francisco 


part of my time traveling in the interior of 
Shina, where I was dependent almost entirely on 
the Chinese for my recreation. Speaking the Chinese ay : 
anguage, I became interested in a game played by I overcame this difficulty by inventing what I call 
the Chinese, with attractive tiles of bamboo and 
ivory, brightly decorated in the inimitable Chinese 
colors and typical of Chinese art. I was immensely 
impressed, not only by the entertainment, but by 
the cultural features of this game. 


would appeal tremendously to Amer- 


For a number of years, I made y 


‘write rules of my own and devise my 
‘own terminology, as practically all of the 


had no meaning to foreigners when trans- \ee 
lated. In fact, some of the terms used 


lent Chinese character in the Chinese writ- 
ten language. Such terms as “chow,” “bam- 
boo,” “charactérs,” ““dots,” “dragons,” etc., 

“now used by all players in the United States and 2\ 


In codifying my rules, therefore, I have embodied Gy 
‘the best and most interesting features of the vari \\ 72 | 
‘ous Chinese tile games, as played in the many sec- Qs [7 Wa believe thar veuttaatncth 


\ of rules. 
Al 
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Its Authentic Source 


By JOSEPH PARK BABCOCK 


as First Introduced Into America and Author of the Rules 


To Mr. Joseph Park Babcock, the American advanced scholar. In subsequent editions I shall 
public is indebted for the thrilling game of elaborate more on additional variations as well as 


Mah-Jongg. examples of possibilities and chance. 

In the following article he tells of its My thought was to incorporate in my first edi- 
authentic source. tion a set of rules that one could play easily or one 
Mr. Babcock’s message follows: in which skill without limit could be employed. 

me One of the greatest problems I had to face in 


introducing the game abroad was the necessity of 
being able to read the Chinese characters in order 
to understand the significance of the tiles, for people 
who could not read Chinese could not learn to play. 


I have spent a great 


“index playing symbols.” These are the English letters 
and numbers in the corners of the tiles 
which appear on all sets used in the United 
States today. 


To designate the game as I evolved it, with 
these English indices and with the codified 
and standardized Babcock rules, I applied the 
word “Mah-Jongg,” pronounced ‘‘Mah-ZHONG”, 
de Bee it m the U. ee 

ca and applied it also to my book of rules 
AY “) which I had copyrighted. I then pre- 
sented it to the American public 
as well as to foreigners in China. 


This is the source of Mah-Jongg 
—the authentic source. 


I happened to be the first to 

introduce Mah-Jongg, and if I 
‘have given pleasure and a new 

and valuable game with many 
thrills and all the age-old mystery 
of China in it, to thousands of 
people—in so doing I am well 
rewarded for my efforts. 

I make this statement at the re- 
quest of many friends and readers 
who have asked me to give them 
the true story of Mah-Jongg. 


To learn to play the real Mah- 
Jongg you must follow Babcock. 
You must play largely as the 
Chinese do and as Babcock teaches. 

In every well-known men’s and women’s 
club the approved Mah-Jongg is played with 


rly introduced, it 


playing \ 2\\ 


the Columbia Country Club and the Union 
Club (an organization of Americans, British 
and Chinese) of Shanghai, China, have adopted 
Mah-Jongg sets and Babcock rules. 


Men and women of high mental attain- 
ments play with these sets and rules. 

3 ‘ The Mah-Jongg Association of America, 

were given to the Neate whose President is former Senator Frank 

» a P. Flint of California, has adopted Mah- 

Jongg sets and Babcock rules officially. 

Likewise, the official Mah-Jongg 


Association of China. 


noequivae \ 


have developed one game 


\ 
foreign thought and usage, NS 


to play as these Clubs and Associ- 
ations do. 
Dhat’s why we offer you a copy of 
: Babcock’s fundamental Red Book of 
\ is fundamental, but is Rules, with our compliments. See our offer 


4A pally. in the column to the right. 


Mah-Jongg, made in China, is decorated individually 


% +2 . . 
acs ig tion I have given vari- by hand in the true celestial colors by native Chinese 


: . artisans, and is identified by the carved inscription on the 
as Chinese versions for the Cabinet, thus—Myr-Jorsi4. 


; $ To Dealers: Send for catalog and wholesale prices 
% MAH-JONGG SALES COMPANY OF AMERICA, San Francisco, Chicago, New York 


36 South State St. 1270 Broadway 
Chicago New York 


in 


ult 


— 
— 
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— 
—— 
= 
= 
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TO MAH-JONGG PLAYERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Weare Sending Babcock’s Authoritative 
Red Book of Rules at Our Expense 


The Mah-Jongg Sales Company of 
America wishes everyone to enjoy the 
advantage of playing according to the 
authentic rules and fundamental prin- 
ciples of Mah-Jongg, regardless of the 
type of set employed. 

No one can decide any important 
point authoritatively in this game of 
almost infinite possibilities, without re- 
ferring it to Babcock, whose research 
work and exhaustive study of the Chinese 
methods have enabled him alone to 
give the final answer to all questions 
that arise. 

So we are offering Babcock’s Book on 
How to Play Mah-Jongg—the original 
and complete’rules of Mah-Jongg—in 
ten authentic pages, to anyone who 
mails coupon below. This is the same 
book, identically, that has been included 
with every set of genuine Mah-Jongg tiles, 
packed in{a Beautiful Cabinet of Chi- 
nese Manufacture on which is Engraved 
Perens. 

This book is basic and necessary if you 
wish to knowand playthereal Mah-Jongg. 

All the fascinating mystery of the 
Chinese mind in the invention of a 
series of combinations which are simple 
in arrangement, but which may score, in 
a winning hand, from twenty-two (22) 
points up to more than twenty million 
(20,000,000), is delicately woven thru 
these rules, with true Chinese artistry 
and skill. So this master game, while 
permitting ease in the selection of the 
lower counts, becomes increasingly and 
fascinatingly more scientific as the counts 
tise toward that seemingly almost unat- 
tainable high peak. 

You will want to give authentic 
Mah-Jongg sets packed in cabinets on 
which /r-o99 is engraved, and second 
edition Babcock Rules with Optional 
Scores as Christmas presents, too. They 
are the vogue in Christmas gifts this 
year. They solve the gift problem in the 
correct and fashionable way. 

Babcock’s Second Edition is sold by 
leading stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send $2.50 to address be- 
low and we'll send the book direct 
postpaid. 

The Babcock first edition Red Book of Rules 
is furnished with genuine Mah-Jongg sets only, in 
boxes stamped /\-fon99- 

You cannot get the First Edition, complete 
Babcock Rules in any other way, except you send 
this coupon for a complimentary copy. If you want 
a set of genuine Mah-Jongg tiles, therefore, look 
for this book in the box as well as the inscription 
Perales on the box. Or if, at present, you 
wish merely to learn the real game of Mah-Jongg, 
mail coupon below. 


If It Isn’t Marked 


on4$ 


It Isn’t Genuine 

The Mah-Jongg Sales Company of America 
Dept. “‘A,”’ 36 Spear St., San Francisco, California 

Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Joseph Park 
Babcock’s Red Book of Rules, first edition, without 
charge. or any obligation on my part. Also your 
catalog showing sets from $2.50 to $500.00, tables, 
tacks, etc. 


Name 


Street_— —_=" 


hl State 


Only one book to a family. Cut out this reminder 
so you won't forget. 
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ho wants 
to pay forthe / % 
other fellows, * 
tire abuse 7 ' 


How 


letter through the mail from 


your 


THE 


~~ 


i 


would you like to get a 


tire dealer some fine 
day reading some- 
thing like this :— 


Dear Sir: 


Send fortnis free booklet. 
It will show you how 
to get full value from 
your tires. Address the 
Rubber Association of 
America, Inc.; 250 W. 
57th St., New York, or 
ask your dealer. 


As you know we guaranteed to you this year a specific mileage from 
your tires. 

Our special codperative plan was to adjust all tires on which there were 
any kicks, and divide the cost of these adjustments equally among all of 
our patrons at the end of the year. 

Only one in ten of our patrons demanded any adjustment this year, but . 
we have paid out an amount which averages $3.00 on every tire sold. 

You did not receive any adjustments, but our records show that you pur- 
chased three 34 x 4 cords this Spring, which brings your share of the general 
adjustment expense to $9.00. Enclosed is a bill for that amount. Please 
remit. 


Isn’t it a grand and glorious feeling to know that you are bearing the 
other fellow’s burden? 


Yours truly, 


MILEAGE GUARANTEE DEALER 


WouLpn’r you enjoy giving that mis- 
guided benefactor of careless drivers, call- 
ing himself a dealer, a run for his money? 
Wouldgie.vet ites... 

“What do you take me for,” you’d re- 
mark, “‘why should I pay the other fellow’s 
tire bills?” 

“But,” he comes back, “it’s fair, isn’t 
it, to everyone? We guaranteed so much 


mileage. If your tires had gone bad you’d 


c 


eo 
ov 


punaunanee 


Chart | starts Armistice Day-1918 


The records show that the elimination of 
the mileage guarantee was a big factor in 
bringing about the lower prices for tires 
that we are enjoying today—30% under 


the pre-war. level. Curves based on chart 
prepared by National Industrial Conference 
oard. 
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you 


care you give your tires. 


have got an adjustment. What’s your kick?” 


“Gone bad!—Say, how do you know those tires deserved 
an adjustment? How do you know they weren’t abused— 
driven flat, scraped against curbs, bruised one way or another? 
Why, yesterday I saw my neighbor lock his wheels and slide 
all the way down his steep driveway on wet macadam. Do 
you call that ‘gone bad’? Why should I pay for his careless 
driving? I take decent care of my tires and I get good mileage. 
That’s why I don’t need adjustments, and I won’t pay any 
part of the other fellow’s.” 


You’d win on that. You’d tear up the bill and walk out. 


But what if the charge had been added to your first price— 
$3.00 extra on each tire bought? With the other fellow’s bill 
buried in yours you wouldn’t have had a chance to kick. 


That was the situation on tires before 1922. The cost of 
the unfair adjustments of the one driver in ten had to be 
absorbed in the general cost. It was charged in advance. 
It was an unjust burden on user and manufacturer both. 


The specific mileage guarantee was eliminated by the re- 
sponsible tire manufacturers in January, 1922, and the fairer 
and more business-like Warranty was adopted—“‘against 
defects in material and workmanship.” 


That action, loyally supported by most manufacturers and 
dealers, cut the adjustment bill in half during 1922, and it 
will be even less this year.. 


Another year, perhaps, will see adjustment costs reduced 
to a logical minimum, and the burden of adjustments lifted 
off all careful drivers—forever. 


Then the one driver in ten who 1s still asking for a mileage 
guarantee and still haggling over adjustments will only 
penalize himself. 


Why should anyone pay for the other fellow’s 
tire abuse, by asking for mileage guarantees? 


been adopted by all leading tire 
facturers in the United States. 


“In the days of 
Mileage Guarant 


One of the prize pictures submitted 
by Old-Timers, showing tire grief in 
the days of mileage guarantees. Today 
buy tires—not guarantees, and 
you get mileage in proportion to the 


The Standard Tire Warranty, approved 
by theTire Manufacturers Division 0 
Rubber Association of America, Inc., has” 


manu- 
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tinued from Page 126) 

Inch Revolution, which began 
ay after our Constitution was 
i, reated exactly the same reaction 
she Russian Revolution has cre- 
The doctrines of the French Rev- 
sich were, at first, practically the 
'e doctrines of the Russian Rey- 
tere advocated everywhere in 


ult the conservative Americans 


of the Government passed the 
, rer enacted by Congress to sup- 
al attacks upon and even criti- 
e Government or public officials; 
(co give the President power to 
{esirable aliens. 
, atutes were the famous Alien and 
 aws of 1798. They were bitterly 
ythe great majority of the Amer- 
», who believed that these offen- 
vere an attempt to suppress free 
_to give the President autocratic 
ich, indeed, was true. 
on Thomas Jefferson, one of the 
yoliticians, in the large sense of 
, the world has ever seen, in- 
zed upon these Alien and Sedi- 
as a club with which to attack 
‘shen in power that had passed it. 
1vas then the leader of the minor- 
which was the radical party of 
and he wished to overthrow the 
ywer, which was the conservative 
iat time. 
rson wrote certain resolutions, 
ad a lieutenant introduce into 
‘ature of Kentucky and which 
iptly passed by that body; and 
d James Madison write and in- 
milar resolutions into the Legis- 
Virginia, which that body also 
passed. These are the celebrated 
and Virginia Resolutions. 


~ 2 


te Campaign of 1800 


g by and large, these resolutions 
hat the Constitution was merely 
between the general government 
arious states, and that when the 
vernment violated that contract 
ag a law not authorized by the 
jon, it was the right and the duty 
te to refuse to obey that uncon- 
| Act of Congress. Thus, more 
‘years before the Civil War, the 
y of secession was formulated and 


ky and Virginia then sent these 
s to the other states, asking each 
. Only afew states refused; those 
mswer denied the Kentucky and 
doctrine and asserted that the 
dass upon the constitutionality of 
Jongress was exclusively in the 
and finally in the Supreme Court 
ited States. 

le issue was framed: Where does 
ican Constitution lodge the au- 
declare, with finality, what is and 
ot law? One side said that this 
3in the states; and some went so 
ay that it was for the citizen him- 
‘ide. The other side said that this 
thority was in the judiciary and, 
y, in the Supreme Court of the 
ates. 

is one of the principal issues of the 
ial campaign of 1800. The ques- 
liscussed in every newspaper and 
ipon the stump throughout that 
contest. Largely because of the 
ostility to the Alien and Sedition 
l especially because of the tyran- 
ner in which Federal judges en- 
se laws, the radical party of that 
ed a big majority in both House 
te; and Thomas Jefferson was 
sident. 

lately after this new radical Con- 
vened a motion was made to re- 
‘passed by the conservative party 
e it went out of power. This led 
the greatest debates in all par- 
y Sg the historic judiciary 


this debate, which lasted day in 
out without interruption for an 
sion of Congress, every argument 
that has since been advanced for 
st the power of the courts to de- 
S of Congress unconstitutional. 
> Was no manner in which Con- 
ld set that question at rest de- 


as the situation when the Supreme 
he United States was called upon 
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to decide the case of Marbury vs. Madison. 
The facts in that case were: The last official 
act of President Adams was the appoint- 
ment of forty-two justices of the peace for 
the District of Columbia. The commis- 
sions of the appointees were properly exe- 
cuted, but they had not been delivered 
when, a few hours afterwards, Jefferson be- 
came President. 

He directed that certain of these com- 
missions should not be delivered. Four of 
the appointees thus deprived of their com- 
missions brought suit in the Supreme Court 
of the United States to compel James 
Madison, Secretary of State, to deliver them. 
One of these men was named William Mar- 


‘bury. So the title of the case was Marbury 


vs. Madison. 

The Supreme Court unanimously de- 
cided that it had no power to issue this 
order, because the Act of Congress au- 
thorizing the Supreme Court to do so was 
unconstitutional; that statute gave the Su- 
preme Court a power which the Constitu- 
tion said that tribunal should not have. So 
the justices said it was null and void. 

That is all there is to the case of Marbury 
vs. Madison—all there is to the assertion 
that the Supreme Court “‘usurped”’ a power 
that does not belong to it. Even Jefferson, 
the leader of the opposition to judicial re- 
view of Acts of Congress, made no com- 
plaint of this “usurpation” of that power 
by the Supreme Court until many years 
after the decision in Marbury vs. Madison 
had been rendered. 


The Final Argument 


Little or nothing was said of “usurpa- 
tion”’ by a “judicial oligarchy” until Mar- 
shall, many years later, handed down those 
tables of American constitutional law which 
have made us a‘nation and given to Mar- 
shall his undying fame—such, for example, 
as those in McCulloch vs. Maryland, and 
Cohens vs. Virginia. The objection to those 
opinions was that they destroyed “‘states’ 
rights.” 

The final argument for taking from our 
Supreme Court its power over legislation 
is that in no other country do courts have 
this authority. But this is not so of Can- 
ada. It is not so of Australia. It is not so 
of Czecho-Slovakia. The tendency of the 
modern world is to adopt this American 
idea. Even in England the more advanced 
thinkers regret that their highest tribunal 
does not have this very power. 

It cannot be said that democracy has yet 
had its ultimate test in that country with 
its unwritten constitution. Macaulay and 
many subsequent writers have pointed out 
that heretofore, in England, property, lib- 
erty and the rights of minorities have been 
safeguarded because of the restraint, fore- 
sight and moderation of her traditional 
statesmen. But, as everybody knows, the 
influence of these men, though still domi- 
nant in foreign affairs, is rapidly passing and 
will soon be extinct in domestic legislation. 
When it is and when the will or whim or 
caprice of the temporary majority is in- 
stantly registered by Parliament in a law 
which courts cannot touch, we shall see 
what happens to private property, individ- 
ual liberty and rights of minorities. 

In former times the more eminent men 
who denied the authority of the Supreme 
Court to overthrow unconstitutional legis- 
lation afterward changed their minds. Chief 
Justice John B. Gibson, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, is a conspicuous 
example. In a celebrated opinion he 
made a powerful argument—perhaps the 
strongest ever made on that side—against 
the authority of courts to annul legislation. 
Twenty years afterward he declared that 
he had “‘changed that opinion . . . from 
my own experience of the necessity of the 
case.” 

Lincoln himself, criticizing the Dred 
Seott decision of the Supreme Court, said 
that he ‘‘ bowed to it,”’ but that he would do 
all he could to get it reversed. 

With these examples in mind, is it too 
much for us to expect that the able and 
patriotic men who just now want to dena- 
ture the Supreme Court of the United 
States will after some years of further ex- 
perience and observation also change their 
minds as did the great men of former times? 
May we not reasonably hope that they, too, 
will finally come to stand for all American 
institutions of which the master stone is 
an independent judiciary with power to 
maintain the people’s basic, fundamental, 
permanent law when violated by some 
ill-considered Act of their temporary legis- 
lative representatives? 
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A Real Luxury that 
Becomes an Economy 


HASE VELMO, although it is 

among the costliest of upholstery 
fabrics, is the most economical. It will 
resist hard service for years without 
showing noticeable signs of wear. It 
never fades. It is in itself cleanly and 
easily cleaned; it is indescribably lus- 
trous in appearance and luxuriously 
rich to the touch. Wherever uphol- 
stery must withstand unusual service 
and where beauty and richness are the 
first thought, the favored fabric is 

Chase VELMO. 


When buying new or re-covering old 
furniture ask your furniture dealer, dec 
orator or upholsterer for genuine Chase 
VELMO. The name and trade mark 
are stamped on the back of every yard. 


Made by 
SANFORD MILLS, Sanford, Maine 


The World's Largest Weavers of Mohair 
Velvet and the Oldest in America 


Selling Agents 
L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


Ee WADE! BY: HEgES 
-SANFORD MILLS: 


SANEORD, MAINE 


MOHAIR VELVE1 
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DONT GUESS 


Buy the Coat witha 
Double Guarantee 


A He-Man’s Gift 


UY him a Thermo Sport 
Coat, a comfortable knit- 

ted coat he can wear all the year 
‘round. Thermoistheall virgin 
wool coat that is easily washed. 
Be sure the coat you buy is a 
Thermo if you want your gift 
to give lasting satisfaction. 


Two pocket 
coat, illustrated 
Retails for 
$17.50 


hermo 
Knitted Sport® Coat 


Every Thermo Sport Coat carries a 
printed guarantee that plainly states: 


1 Thermo Sport Coat is guaranteed all 
virgin wool. 


Vy REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


for Xmas 


for sports 


for outings 


2 Iffor any reason due to faulty workman- for motoring 
ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return 
the coat with this guarantee ticket to us 


and a new coat will be sent free of charge. 


for bowling 


for office or 


for home wear 
for all the 


ear ’round 
ad 


You take no chances regarding qual- 
ity when you buy a Thermo. 

Thermo is the king of comfort coats 
for home, office, work or play. Elastic 
knitted, virgin wool fabric; not bulky; 
can be worn under suit coat; keeps 
its shape and fine appearance; straps 
at wrist for loose or tight cuffs; simple 
washing instructions with each coat. 

Thermo Sport Coatsin Scotch 
Grain and heather mixtures re- 
tail at $7.50 to $10.00; Thermo 
Vests $5.00. 

For your protection be sure 
to see the Thermo Virgin Wool 
hanger in the neck of each gar- 
ment. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Send for copy of ‘Virgin Wool vs. Shoddy”’ 
an authoritative booklet on this subject. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. M, 349 Broadway, New York 


“From Sheep's Bach To Yours” 
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FRINGES OF FINANCE 


(Continued from Page 17) ’ 


Tony admired Mr. Service with an ex- 
travagance appropriate to these tips. Since 
much of this story centers about T'ony, it is 
proper that he should be introduced at this 
time. In the first place, his name was not 
Tony, but Giuseppe, which is the Italian 
for Joseph. However, he was always called 
Tony and I shall so designate him. He 
was about twenty-one years of age when I 
first met him in the office of Service & Co., 
Ine., and he had some sort of arrangement 
with the building superintendent so that he 
was the only bootblack permitted to cruise 
through the place in search of trade. His 
complexion was clear white, his eyes coal- 
black, like his bushy hair, and his teeth 
were beautiful. He had the smile of a 
cherub. A more simple-hearted, whole- 
some spirit could scarcely be imagined. 

Tony had arrived in this country only a 
few months before he took up his trade of 
blacking boots. In Italy he had lived on a 
farm and he spoke of that life with poetic 
fervor. I asked him why he did not seek 
the country here, and he told me with a 
wry face that he had done so without suc- 
cess. It seems that he had traveled some 
thirty miles into New Jersey and an equal 
distance into Connecticut without seeing 
anything but factories. Through all the 
years I knew him he never visualized the 
size of this country. His idea of distances re- 
mained that of an Italian peasant boy; he 
once said to me years later that in his boy- 
hood, when he first came to this country, he 
had traveled very widely, seeing the greater 
part of the country. He was referring to his 
explorations in New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut. Factories appalled him so he was glad 
to take up bootblacking. If he had come to 
our building two months earlier he might 
not have liked it, but with the changes then 
going on, his work was nearly as remunera- 
tive as my own. Some months it was per- 
haps more so. 

Tony interested me because of the thor- 
oughly workmanlike manner of his pol- 
ishing. The shoe that received the 
ministrations of his brushes had to be splen- 
did before he gave it the light pat which 
indicated the job satisfied him. When 
shoes of a strange color appeared he would 
study them with the eye of an artist, then 
go in search of precisely the right shade of 
paste. Once he decided he had made a 
mistake in shades when giving a pair of my 
shoes their first polish, so he returned that 
afternoon with a new paste more to his 
liking, scrubbed my shoes with soap and 
water and did the job over again. When 
business was slack he would wander down 
to Battery Park with a handful of putty and 
make a model of the bust of Verrazano 
which adorns one of the bedraggled lawns 
there. Sometimes Tony would go to the 
fashionable Catholic churches of Manhat- 
tan or Brooklyn and make models of the 
images of the saints, later executing them 
in plaster of Paris at his home. 


The Unhitchable Chair 


One day he complained to me that the 
cheaper wines which he felt he could afford 
were of poor quality and asked me at great 
length about the grapes which this conti- 
nent affords. The following week-end we 
explored Long Island and he found grapes 
that promised better results. Thereafter 
he made his own wine. Tony’s favorite 
extravagance was the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where he went frequently. The 
excellence of its performances affected him 
deeply. It was not alone the music to which 
his artist soul responded. Though I am not 
so musical as Tony, once I had been per- 
suaded to see a performance I returned at 
intervals of a week or ten days because of 
the delight it gave me to see anything so 
well done, whether music, masonry or ac- 
counting. _ 

Within six months it was apparent to me 
that the affairs of Service & Co., Inc., were 
not in the best condition; nor were they 
ever likely to be. That tempestuous soul 
regarded every asset as something to be 
hypothecated to furnish. the means for 
larger ventures, so that no sooner had we 
hurdled one bunker than we confronted a 
new hazard. .Nor was he hesitant about 
mortgaging in one way or another assets 
which were merely in -the keeping of the 
firm without actually being its property. 
As I became more and more familiar with 
his methods of doing business I wondered 
why he didn’t sometimes laugh at himself 


. 


December 


for having demanded all those p 
from me. But executive ability ay 
of humor do not always go togeth 
observed. One must be just to the 
admit that he had executive abilj 
that one means that he made oth 
with vim, for that he certainly F 
world is still more or less savage 
mires a man who can scowl and 
order people about and promise 
ality while giving rein to the 
whim. To see him during critica 
one would never have guessed hoy 
was his margin of safety,-and som 
think he was sufficiently stupid 
guess it himself in spite of all the t; 
summaries I was ordered to sup) 
should have been a medieval duke 
his military bluster might haye ] 
empire. And he was an able strs 
must also admit. 

One day while Tony was shi 
shoes he said, “ You know that cha 
window in Mr. Service room? | 
move. It is nail to the floor, Why: 

So I explained to Tony that Mr 
always seated the salesmen in th 
when they were admitted. It was 
from his own chair and forced 
speak in a loud voice. He had di 
that a man who wished to tell a sa: 
make excuses or ask for an adi 
money usually hitched his chair ve 
Keeping them at a distance saved 
of trouble. Timid souls couldn’t s 
they had intended to say when 
tered. One or two futile tugs at th 
left them stranded. They would a 
feat and depart, saving Mr. Ser 
trouble of dismissing them. Ton 
opened wide at this. 

“Ah, he is a king, that man; h 
wise,’’ Tony whispered with awe, 
day, you will see, he will be a milli 


New Jobs for Old 


It was three days after this that 
failed and a week later Mr. Servic 
dicted by the grand jury. 
situation, however, he retained hi 
greatness. Staggering from the in 
with his right hand on his forehead 
warrant of arrest in his left hand, h 
me and the others within hearing 
Street got me. I was getting toc 
them.” Be 
His voice was husky. Tony was 
the time. ceee 

When Mr. Service left the roo 
said, “‘Is a very wicked place, th 
Street. Some day God will puni 
Street for this.’’ a 

His distress was so evident I w 
offend him by laughing, since I ¢ 
possibly explain. I clapped on my 
went out to lunch, meditating u 
sturdiness of that ego. hie 

Wail Street never heard of hiri 
matter of fact, our total business 1 
have amounted to $1,000,000 a y 
might have been a useful instituti 
half that business, but Mr. Serviee 
tized himself as a captain of indu 
was the world or nothing for him. 
testimony of twenty or more perso! 
hard-won savings he had ruthlessh 
dered, he was quite properly sen 
penitentiary for a long term, thoug 
always felt sorry for him. He was 
was just as I am what I am and 
Tony. Mr. Service, as I said before 
have been a medieval duke. 

My services were at once claim 
firm which occupied the three upp 
of the building, and here I was ins 
a beautiful office with two large} 
giving a view of the Hudson River: 
of the bay. There was thick carpe 
floor and a magnificently framed 
graph of the head of the institution 
on the wall. Tony was charmed. 
down on his hands and knees to 
the carpet and told me that nevé 
his life had he seen such a creatiol 
mitted him to tear up one corner 
could cut off a tiny sample from 
which was tucked under. He want 
the weave and determine for h 
was made. | 

Then he examined the photogr 
remarked, ‘Looks like a bisho 

And so, indeed, he did, both 
and in that wonderful picture. 
stone dressed in black of the 

(Continued on Page 13s 


‘lontinued from Page 130) 

¢ peculiar cut of collar so that at 
,/e it appeared ecclesiastic. He ob- 
is of this effect by wearing his 


eut very high at the top and hav- 
tain cut of the coat about the 
is large, square face was marble 
hout appearing unnaturally pal- 
ais eyes were deep-set and glowed 
,warmth of an inward fire. His 
srematurely silver. His appear- 
lecidedly pleasant, in addition to 
ressive, but in a photograph he 
{ng less than beautiful. His per- 
yas spiritual and there was the 
ible suggestion of the scholar, but 
vit vigor. For instance, his hands 
jas velvet, but the grip was strik- 
}:. His voice was low, musical, 
(3, but never uncertain, while his 
yn was as clear and accurate as I 
; heard. 

ringstone looked upon himself as 
+h a mission in the business world. 
{specially interested in small in- 
)de explained that he could make 
ich money by having only a fifth 
er of customers he actually had, 
efelt a responsibility to the many 
‘ho were seeking an opportunity 
able investment of sums even as 
100. 


ixploited Clergymen 


examined the books I was aston- 
»arn how rapidly the business had 
Je was mistaken about the possi- 
‘fewer customers with larger ac- 
By no other system that I have 
dof could his business have grown 
7. The possibilities were appar- 
chaustible, since there are millions 
3 with $100 to invest. He would 
iing to do with veteran salesmen, 
2d his own forces and maintained 
man could become a salesman by 
his system. This interested me 
hand I went to listen when classes 
mbled in the evening. But I must 
at though the system appeared to 
ess in so far as it produced busi- 
uld not analyze it to the point of 

direct connection between the 
ind the results. It was more like 
neeting. Indeed, former ministers 
,»omed into the organization. 
any of these men I havemet! And 
zedy they disclose! I shall pass 
2 who found themselves out of the 
because of some reflection upon 
racters and deal only with those 
imest souls cursed with too much 
nesty for this orphan world. Be- 
some twisting of a phrase which 
had never interested one per cent 
songregations, they would decide 
could no longer occupy the pulpit. 
what high aspirations and noble 
plunged into business! They pro- 
sonsecrate the traffic in butter and 
troduce the golden rule into some 
nch of merchandising. 
uileless souls, most of them were 
io fall among thieves, accept the 
vithout question, and go forth 
ith an honesty of purpose that 
ave convinced Thomas himself, 
all segments of the celestial blue. 
ive never seen the anguish of an 
an inspired by ideals too lofty for 
elfare, confronted with the sordid 
he has been the agent of a crook 
things which are beyond explain- 
‘there are depths of misery you 
are to plumb. Let them alone and 
turn tothe happy Tony, who often 
rmission to remain in Mr. Living- 
ivate office long enough to sketch 
‘model his likeness in putty. 
ifterward, when Tony bought a 
2 tract near the New Jersey village 
ived, I learned that he had used 
igstone as a model for the image of 
cure saint, presenting it to a little 
hurch over there. If Tony had 
S man better he would not have 
) abjectly for permission to make 
lels. The fact that all three floors 
orated with photographs of Mr. 
me ought to have meant something 
but it didn’t. He was singularly 
0 bootblacking and art. 
magine how those offices and the 
| well-dressed men and women 
up and down the elevators must 
essed this simple country boy. 
ne that the inspiration to come to 
seized him when he saw a return- 
igrant attired in patent-leather 
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shoes. It was the first pair he had ever 
seen, and thereafter he knew no other am- 
bition than to reach the United States. 
Having arrived, he immediately felt a pro- 
prietary interest in all the magnificence he 
observed, and, beyond providing for his 
comfort, seemed to be immune from ac- 
quisitiveness. 

Tony and I used to have hot discussions 
about politics, which ought to have been 
preserved for the benefit of some future 
Josh Billings or Bill Nye, because neither 
of us knew what he was talking about. 
Nevertheless, I argued for independence of 
party affiliation as a matter of principle, 
while Tony remained stoutly loyal to Tam- 
many as long as he was a resident of New 
York. Some agent of Tammany had met 
him shortly after he landed, conducted him 
to a cheap rooming house, bought him a 
cup of coffee and offered to try to get him a 
job. Tony was not penniless, as were many 
of the other immigrants who arrived at the 
same time, but he never forgot this first 
kindness he encountered on astrange shore. 

Sometimes when he was urged to vote 
the Republican ticket, and really weighty 
argument was offered, Tony would brush it 
aside by shaking his head. This would 
usually bring a rapid fire of questions as- 
sailing the Democratic candidate. Then he 
would smile like a cherub and answer all 
the questions at once by saying, “‘ For rea- 
sons of sentiment.”’ 

Gradually I learned more about the busi- 
ness with which I was now connected, and 
was no longer impressed by the generosity 


of Mr. Livingstone in maintaining that ex- | 


pensive school for salesmen. Nearly 90 per 
cent of the enrollment bought stock. That 
was no school; it was a selling department. 
And while under the full steam of their 
newborn faith and enthusiasm, they rushed 
out to sell to all their friends and acquaint- 
ances. With the cold prospects—that is, 
persons who were buttonholed—they had 
very little success. Most of them quit 
within three months. Scarcely a one repre- 
sented a loss to the firm. 

And while getting acquainted with the 
firm I also came to know Mr. Livingstone 
better. His was such a pure case of paranoia 
that I never was able to determine whether 
he was sincere or a fraud, honestly mistaken 
or consciously a rascal. Neither was I cer- 
tain at first that he wouldn’t succeed re- 
gardless of the answers to the foregoing 
questions. He had a wonderful power to 
inspire not only faith but adoration. That 
the ignorant were impressed is not surpris- 
ing, but often he convinced highly educated 
men that he was also a man of learning, 
though he had been a telegraph operator 
at some water-tank station until he was 
twenty-six years of age, and knew neither 
school nor books. 


Exit Mr. Livingstone 


He had a peculiar way of making use of 
certain words and phrases to the best possi- 
ble effect; but, having used them once, he 
had nothing in reserve but repetition. By 
frequent use of such words as ‘‘function,”’ 
“operate,” “overhead,” “distribution,” 
“spread of costs’? and similar phrases he 
gave the impression that he was familiar 
with the entire literature of business ad- 
ministration. And the offices themselves 
were models of system and order. Mr. Liy- 
ingstone insisted upon each desk being 
clean every night. His own was clean all 
the time. That so aroused my curiosity 
that I explored its mahogany caverns one 
evening and discovered only half a dozen 
empty cartons which had once contained 
soda crackers. For lunch he ate soda crack- 
ers and drank a pint of milk. So that the 
only paper which he had ever found avail- 
able for cluttering his desk cluttered it. 

He was a delightful fraud and I enjoyed 
him very much. His methods were beauti- 
ful in their simplicity. For instance, stock 
was issued at 90, but the schedule called for 
92146 next week. Thus one could see at a 
glance that by purchasing this week one 
was certain to make two and a half points 
on the following Monday. The only trouble 
was that no dividends ever arrived and 
eventually the business failed. 

Mr. Livingstone informed me that he 
was a broken-hearted man who had given 
the best years of his life to an ideal for 
whtich the world was not ready, when he 


should have been providing for his family. | 


Then he and his wife and her maid and his 
valet sailed away for a year in the Orient, 
where he hoped to recover from the awful 
blow. The trustee searched in vain for 


$200,000 of missing assets. And so did I, 
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“Deskitis” 


The Insidious Enemy of Desk Workers 


A Preventative and a Cure 


Why does the Arctic Explorer often suffer from Snow Blind- 
Why does a day on the water in bright sunshine 
frequently induce headache? And why do desk workers 
find themselves victims of ‘“‘DESKITIS’’? 


Science tells us that it is because nature has provided no 
protection to the eyes against light reflected from below the 


The brows, lashes and upper lids automati- 


cally adjust themselves to light from other directions. 
glaring reflections from snow, water and desk tops or other 
surfaces enter the eye and cause headache, nerve strain and 
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But 


Desk workers need no longer suffer from this destroyer of 
comfort and efficiency, which we term “Deskitis.” 


Efficiency is at once increased when Gunn Linos are in- 
stalled. The eyes and nerves immediately respond to better 


Lino Tops wear like iron, yet feel like kid—are impervious 
to stains and distinctively beautiful in appearance. 
in Grand Rapids and conceded to be the greatest advance 
yet made in Office Equipment. 


All Gunn Lino Desks have Lino Tops. 
Tops for Desks in use, Lino Fabric in rolls, or by the yard, 
and a full line of Cafeteria Tables and Tops, Counter Tops 
and Teachers’ Desks. 


Catalog and sample of Top mailed on request. 
“IT ISN’T A LINO UNLESS IT’S A GUNN” 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory—GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
THE PRESTON FURNITURE CO., Ltd. 


Made 


We also supply Lino 


Preston, Ont. 


Wand SHIRTS 
s | a0 for Formal Dress 


CLUETT. PEABODY €~ Co. INC. (AZAKERS 
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dl Shall We give? 


If you desire to unite a delicate avowal of last- 
ing friendship with charming utility—give 
Boxed Writing Paper. It meets these exacting 
standards. 


“The WRITE Gift”’ is at your dealer’s in tints, 
sizes and styles to match every occasion in the 
social calendar. 
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Fine Stationery Manufacturers Association 
Vv American Fashioners of Proper Paper 
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Gift of Safe Driving 


O rain-blurred windshield to hide dangers and make 
necessary sudden twists of the wheel, or quick skid- 
inviting applications of the brake—no risky tiresome stretch- 
ing over the steering wheel, to sweep the windshield, when 
one drives back of a Folberth. 

Back and forth swings the cleaner blade, sweeping away 
rain or snow the instant it strikes the windshield. The glass 
is ever clear as crystal for sure vision and both hands are 
always free for sure steering or quick action. 


cA 


The Folberth works automat- 
ically, driven by the surplus 
suction of tke motor. It costs 
nothing to operate, is easily 
installed and will last for years. 


At all leading jobbers’, accessory 
stores and garages. 


i, 
Comes packed complete inspecial 
f : , ( Christmas carton for Christmas 
You can’t find a more practical or pleasing gift for the —_giving. 


one who drives a car! 

Accept no substitute, but insist on the Folberth — 
the automatic windshield cleaner which is used as stand- 
ard equipment by twenty-seven leading manufacturers 
of automobiles. 


THE FOLBERTH AUTO SPECIALTY CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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WIADSHIELD CLEANER 
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for my books were certainly in order. While 
I sweated over an adding machine Tony 
wept over that beautiful carpet; it was 
carted away. He begged for the photo- 
graph on my wall. I was in some doubt 
about giving it to him, not knowing the 
value of the frame; but others heard his 
plea, and before I came to a decision eight- 
een such photographs were presented to 
him. The era of adoration had ended. 

By this time our building had become a 
rendezvous for such firms.. They go in 
flocks in big cities. I don’t know why, but 
I know of very few exceptions to the rule. 
Even when two are engaged in precisely 
the same sort of enterprise, and one would 
expect them to avoid each other, they drift 
together by some instinct that I neither 
understand nor can speculate upon with 
hope of presenting a plausible guess. Few 
of these firms last long, and the number of 
Livingstones who get away with part of the 
loot is astonishingly small. Nearly all of 
them could escape at some time before the 
crash; but again without attempting ex- 
planation, I offer the simple testimony that 
most of them do not. 

My situation was now most unfortunate. 
I was known in this building and enjoyed 
not only a good reputation but even some 
fame. On particularly difficult tasks in ac- 
counting or devising systems to meet new 
conditions I was often called in consulta- 
tion. But beyond that building I was not 
known. There I could get another place 
easily. Anywhere else it would be difficult. 
So I remained and accepted a position with 
another firm which proposed to develop a 
large tract of land in Mexico, having first 
formed a corporation in the United States. 

The manager of this business was the 
best executive I have ever known. He was 
a ridiculously fat little man, with a moon 
face wreathed by. enormous protruding 
ears that made him look like the comedian 
in a burlesque show. He was very sensi- 
tive, and so thoughtful. of the feelings of 
others that he could never bring himself to 
summon anyone by pushing a button. He 
would walk out to his stenographer’s desk 
and ask if she could come in. He dictated 
rapidly, smoothly, without expression, so 
that the stenographer could get every word 


= | mechanically and never have the import of 


the communication thrust upon her con- 
sciousness. Twenty or thirty letters fol- 
lowed each other with entire ease, the 
intervals between being not over three sec- 
onds. He knew bookkeeping and would 
sometimes come to my desk and glance at 
the work for a minute, getting information 
that another man would have ordered in 
the form of a tabulation or summary re- 
quiring hours. His judgment of men was 
unfailing and when they tried to mislead 
him he had a way of smiling as though he 


| were embarrassed—and I'think he was. 


Professional Promoters 


He remained only two months after I 
came. The board of directors could not be- 
lieve such an unobtrusive person had execu- 
tive ability. They felt safer with someone 
like Mr. Service who would flail about with 
his arms and use his bass voice to drive 
home his argument. So they got another 
man. He might as well have been Mr. 
Service, therefore I shall not describe him. 
Among the elements which make for suc- 
cess—or what passes for success—in the 
business world I would rank a bass voice 
very close to the top. I have seen it suc- 
ceed absolutely unsupported by either char- 
acter or ability, and never have I seen even 
character or ability succeed unless but- 
tressed by some other complementary 
forces. But the man who chooses a bass 
voice as his spear and charges an unsus- 
pecting world will come out of the tourna- 
ment not without honor if he has that 
grain of ego which most men have. 

If. the soil of Mexico is one-half as fertile 
as the imaginations back of the company 
with which I now had the doubtful honor 
of being connected, it should produce acres 
of orchids, though wild goats trampled 
them underfoot. These directors were all 
promoters of the professional type. Each 
offered himself as a representative of groups 
of capital, whatever that means, and spoke 
impressively of “‘my people” in a way that 
suggested a roomful of aged, palsied mil- 
lionaires absolutely dependent upon him to 
make a living for them. And the most 
amusing characteristic of the group was 
that they fooled each other. Some of them 
may have had a prospect somewhere, but 
there were three out of the seven who had 
none, 


oe le 


They began operations with an 0 
200,000 acres of land which was , 
nothing along with $20,000 in ad 


But like most bonanzas, they did n 
long. When the $20,000 with whic 
began had been spent they were th 
Again Tony and I watched a carpet 
torn up, but this time Tony was more 
ested in seeing the gold letters disa 


from the door. Before the man ha 
pleted the job another was at work p 


up new gold letters. 


The Texas Land Concerr 


I remained long enough to spe 
Greatest Invention, and then we 
lunch. I knew what would have tc 
after that. It would necessarily | 
“Greatest Invention of the Age.” T 
are. Out of idle curiosity I went bac 
day to see what it would be. Jt was 
thing that every automobile owner 
have to have, but I soon forgot y 
was. Wandering through the buildi 
looking at the signs on the doors, I 
tated upon the fact that I was now 
the oldest resident. I antedated they 
owner and his renting agent. I ever 
dated Tony, who was by this tim 
sidered part of the interior decorat 
perhaps part of the service mentionec 
leases. In fact, he was asked if he wel 
the lease, and quite solemnly came ' 
sult me on that subject, since he had 
regard for his personal liberty. — 

Before resuming the account of n 
sonal experiences I must touch up 
operations of such neighbors in the bi 
as I remember clearly. Since the; 
continually going and coming, it is 
ously impossible to discuss more | 
very few of them. There was, for in 
aland company which had asort of co! 
in-escrow ownership of a large ra 
Texas. This they proposed to turn i 
irrigated garden tract with a town 
the center, and the maps showe 
railroad would be constructed to thi: 

Thousands of lots were sold in al 
of the country without disturbing # 
rabbits which were then the only re 
of this future Garden of Eden. Noné 
owners ever moved to their properti 
surveyors were sent to mark off tl 
acre tracts and the city lots. Eve 
some of the owners tried to sell th 
they had purchased and discovere 
there was no market; then they 1 
gated and learned that neither a to 
a railroad had been constructed. 
slowly the company failed and the 
quent legal procedure developed the 
esting fact that the wooden stakes | 
by the surveyors had rotted so that! 


-could determine where his prop 


Thus the title to that great ranch he 
effectually clouded until such tim 
could be cleared by sheriff’s sales 
but whether this time ever ca 
know, because some of the owne 
lously paid their taxes, innocen 
that even the surveyors couldn’ 
cated their properties. a 

(Continued on Page 1. 6, 
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Get His Christmas gift 
today. He will appreri- 
ate it on Christmas 
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ittorning for years. 
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The Beverly—Style M-132 
Most Styles $10 


Booklet ‘Styles of the Times”’ on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Let Us Establish You 


_ The FLORSH 


Florsheim Shoes grow old as gracefully as a 
man who has taken good care of himself. 
They reflect the mellowing influence of time. 


THE SATURDAY 


EIM SHOE _ 


In 


A Well-Paying Business 


You Furnish: 


We Furnish: 1. 
1. 
Bf 


fe 


Only a few hours of your spare time 
each week. 


A complete outfit for immediate 
profitable work, cost free. 


All the supplies and equipment 
you need, without cost to you. 


Full instructions and tested 
money-bringing plans, without 
charge. 


Display newspaper advertising 
over your name at our expense. 


No Investment, No Experience Needed 


Cash profits from the first day. Permanent ever-expanding business. Like 
other subscription representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman, you can make as much as 


$25.00 A Week Extra 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


646 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send details about that spare-time business offer. 


Name__ 


City_ 


en Stale 


Street x 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

Companies of this type always expected 
tomake enormous profits, and consequently 
paid wages which attracted the best class 
of office help from substantial firms. Each 
failure found bewildered men and women 
in the hallways wondering how they were 
going to live. Not infrequently they had in- 
vested their savings in these businesses. 

There is a general impression that laws 
could be enacted to prevent these tragedies, 
but I doubt it. And much as I have seen of 
the results, I still question whether such 
laws ought to be enacted. Many of these 
promoters are sincere in their efforts, but, 
as an assistant of mine used to say, ‘‘not 
quite right in the head.’”’ About the best 
the law can do with them is what it does 
with the drunken dare-devil who drives an 
automobile—take his license away from 
him after he has done irreparable damage. 
To prevent men from going into business 
might save millions for foolish investors, but 
likely as not the censors of business en- 
terprise would banish all the budding Fords, 
Edisons and Rockefellers, thereby doing 
incalculable damage. Our freedom, of 
course, carries presumptions of intelligence, 
which unfortunately all of us have not got. 

The most amusing of my neighbors were 
the senator and Mr. Land. The latter was 
a sleepy-looking pink-faced individual, roll- 
ing in fat. He had innumerable chins and 
an oleaginous ruffle of wrinkles between 
the base of his skull and the top of his collar. 
Mr. Land had just one large room, the 
most conspicuous piece of furniture being 
a large leather couch, on which he reclined 
most of the time. He kept books on his 
cuff, as the saying is. Here he would lie in 
a condition of coma, drugged by excessive 
eating, and dream dreams. When need 
drove him he would sally forth in search of 
capital. He always gave assurances that his 
own millions would go into the enterprise 
and no one ever doubted that he had them. 
His thick tongue and fat-clogged throat 
made sounds that simply oozed wealth. 
Some of his enterprises eventually suc- 
ceeded, but always after he had abandoned 
them. He took his profits early and retired 
to his life work of eating and drinking. 

He and the senator were friends bound 
together by the same love of food and 
bizarre business enterprises. But though 
Mr. Land’s dreams were always exotic and 
sometimes possible, the senator’s were un- 
failingly impossible. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Land liked them. Assoon as he had dragged 
back to his lair the profits of one of his 
forays the senator would get to him with 
an idea and Mr. Land never failed to invest 
in it to his loss. Was it not Dean Swift who 
remarked that fleas have other fleas that 
bite ’°em? I know very little about the 
senator except that he was not a senator 
and never had been. 


The Golden Age for Bucket Shops 


Mr. Land’s gastronomic favorite was a 
certain large oyster which I believe comes 


| from Maine. One day the senator came in 


with a proposal to buy the water front of 
some little bay in Florida which had the 
same name as this oyster. Mr. Land was 
fired with the greatest enthusiasm of his 
life. He thought the oysters must come 
from that bay and that he was about to get 
all of them. He was a very ignorant man. 
He plunged with his last cent. For some 
years after this disaster the senator folded 
circulars and did other odd jobs around 
various political headquarters, while Mr. 
Land sold life insurance. After prohibition 
came in they again joined forces and were 
prosperous bootleggers. 

I cannot even guess how many thousands 
of these charlatans played their little parts 
in that building during the years I knew it, 
but whenever I read in the newspapers 
about a shortage of office space I could not 
refrain from laughing. What a marvelously 
ricn country this is to support so many of 
these people with such entire ease! And 
meanwhile savings-bank accounts, life- 
insurance reserves, bank deposits and all 
the evidences of productive wealth march 
forward as though there were no tigers in 


the jungle. What unimaginable reserves of 


capital this great nation must have! ! 

My next connection took me back to the 
top floor, which I liked best, because of the 
beautiful view. This was now the office of a 
large and flourishing bucket shop, a fact 
which became painfully apparent as soon as 
I examined the books. I had no stomach 
for that sort of enterprise, but neither had I 
alternative. So I put my dislike for it into 
most scrupulous bookkeeping against the 


December 


day when some other firm of a 

would make their report to th 
attorney. This time, I knew, it y 
develop that honest men had fai 


ably powerful connections. Havir 
my eyes so many tricky t 

thought at first that it would not 
but I was mistaken. That was 
age for bucket sho 


bucket-shop industry, provided ¢ 
that the jumps do not come too fr, 
or consistently. Falls are bet 
wipe out margins and the profit re 
the bucket shop. 

Observing what was going on, it 
to me to ask Tony one day what he 
his money. No use to ask him if he} 
being an Italian, he would. He i 
me that it was safely deposited 
Italian banker and showed his bool 
with difficulty that I waited until t 


pronounce the name of this bank y 
others looked so strange, but I pe 
him. I think that even then Ton 
have been reassured by the sigh 
money and would have left it there, 
banker mistook me for a person of 
stripe and abused me. That set 
matter. Tony turned the money 
me and we floated off in a torrent o} 
ese abuse. Tony said that not 
Sicilian could swear so well, and ; 
Neapolitan, let him boast, he couldn 
half so well. ' 


From War Brides to Liber 


At that time there were certain e 
investment stocks which were low 
they should be, and I took the lit 
open an account for Tony with ane 
brokerage firm, leaving him mai 
such safety that he had little to fea: 
now regarded me as his banker. His 
was placed in my hands exactly a: 
been placed with the Italian bank 

When Italy finally entered the w 
uneasy about Tony, for he had e: 
rather fiery patriotism. I forgot 
tion that in the meantime he had 
over a young lady from his neighbo: 
Italy and she was now his wife. Bi 
had no thought of going back. W: 
meant conscription. “ 

“But they cannot get me here,” 
simply. 

I wonder if that is what cons 
does. His heart was warm for Italy 
seemed to feel that it was up to ' 
catch him first before he went to w 

Finally the war orders began } 
and I discovered that without a1 
thought I had acquired a lot of Ww 
stocks for myself and Tony. Ou 
shot to dizzy figures. We didn’t | 
much as we could, but neither did ¥ 
all when the decline came. Wet 
profits at an opportune time al 
ready for Liberty Loans. we 

The manipulations of the buck 
during these troubled times were 2 
Time after time something happene 
seemed to spell disaster for every 
shop in the world, but our adroit 
partners would perform some new 
financial loop-the-loop and escapt 
eyelash. They appeared to be 
matched pair, but they were not. 
resented respectability and kept 1 
with that large class of clients | 
never supposed to gamble, ie 


other represented crooked politic 
equally large class of clients 
nothing but gamble. One was a t 
deacon or something of the sort in 
but fashionable suburban chu 
other frequented the roaring 
kept a law firm profitably e 
divorce suits, breach of pron 
blackmailers and the recovery ° 
thing or other that was forever B 

from him—diamond stick pin 
stocks, watches, pedigreed 
automobiles. But, like Mr. 
was watchful of the character 
On that point, however, he h 


n, because it gave me long asso- 
:as honorable, pleasant and loy- 
pas one could hope to meet in 


xt succeed in getting into the 
use of defective eyes; Tony was 
d had two children by the time 
id for the draft. So we took our 
jiewspapers. Nor was that with- 
4; 1, for I remember one bitter day 
ful winter of 1917-18 when I 
aly count out the pennies with 
sJors at the news stand and found 
ing into the face of the man who 

m about having sold $500,- 
atock in the Mexican promo- 
yicked up the pennies and pre- 
n| torecognize me. Well, perhaps 


U 


iter went very hard with Tony, 
Je from a land of sunshine, and 
; y days affected him. Sometimes 
écand at the window of my office 
it at the bay, where clouds and 
( ed scarcely a hundred feet apart, 
ti’, “Maka me seek.” 

sre times when the bucket-shop 
wuld have closed shop and pock- 
(000 of legal profits. Often I 
iy would. But I was growing 
(y this time. Trite as it sounds at 
ate, Barnum was right. There 
_ arge class of people who are de- 
dio lose their money in foolish 
3 All the laws one could imagine 


{think that they quit after one 
. They go right back after more 
e. If a gold mine turns to salt 
| rough with gold mines, but eager 
7s. When oil wells run dry they 
-hemselves unlucky at oil, but 
io make a fortune in the stock 
Jhat is termed a sucker list is re- 
good so long as the suckers 
| 


ned remain alive. The press was 
{ warnings against bucket shops, 
} that they did some good. I saw 
2 e of it, however. 


lien the Crash Came 


11 the close of the war there came 
{ prolonged depression, followed 
od of equally disastrous steady 
another bonanza was at an end. 
popped! Have you ever walked 
erry tree when the water-soaked 
‘nerries lay thick on the ground? 
iw they popped. The merest trifle 
ought disaster. I knew the evil 
| not long be postponed and I 
‘ny books more carefully than 
‘our firm had no run. There was 
‘radual decline in business. We 
iched the point where we were 
pbut still going ahead. We had 
‘vent many times before, how- 
that did not alarm anyone. On 
ry, our deacon or trustee mem- 
gaged in getting rid of a preacher 
is were too modern to suit him, 
dlitical partner was quite active 
aces about nominations for the 
From the standpoint of the 
r it was all very entertaining. 
‘ our two partners conferred to- 
‘day long, and during the lunch 
med it was rumored we were in- 
“he rumor, of course, was on the 
listened with amusement, know- 
ve had been insolvent for two 
But imagine my astonishment 
as called into conference after 
ts and arranged a schedule of 
‘rous Christmas bonuses for all 


t day the partners were together 
‘quite busy with the telephone. 
Toon the glad news was an- 
‘There would be a most elaborate 
dinner for all the employes and 
ould be distributed. The pro- 

carried out with even greater 
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display than I had expected after hearing 
the arrangements made. The banquet hall 
was banked with flowers, a flashlight picture 
was made, reporters scurried about, tele- 
grams from important personages were 
read. 

But as I ate, those balances kept run- 
ning through my head and I wondered 
what all this meant. I nearly laughed out 
loud when our deacon partner rose, after a 
laudatory introduction, and said it was the 
most prosperous year the firm had ever 
known. 

During the succeeding three weeks the 
office was swamped with orders. It was im- 
possible for any corps of bookkeepers to 
handle such a deluge. The office was still in 
utter confusion, and I was half sick from 
the sight of such disorder, when we failed 
for $2,000,000. Again the trustee went in 


. search of assets and again my books were 


commended by accountants and court. 
But the money was gone. Later there 
was scandal piled on scandal. Whoever 
was bribed to get passports for the partners 
failed and they were arrested. Later it de- 
veloped that they not only didn’t have any 
assets but that their attorneys, who special- 
ized in the business of such firms, were 
under suspicion. Then their wives were 
under suspicion. Next the wives of the 
attorneys were suspected. But nothing 
came of it and no one seemed ever to have 
the missing money. 


Farewells to the Old Building 


If one cares for poetic justice it is my 
belief that no one of those who had guilty 
knowledge of the thievery ever got away 
with any of the loot. Later one of the part- 
ners owned a delicatessen store. The other 
one was convicted. The deacon’s crowd 
didn’t stand behind him so loyally as the 
other crowd backed their man, which was 
natural, because the deacon had been 
found out and the other partner had never 
deceived anyone. 

About this time the railroad which ran 
through my New Jersey village decided it 
needed the little plots of ground which 
Tony and I owned, so we sold. Having a 
competence for my simple needs, I decided 
not to seek employment again, but to 
spend some years at work in pure mathe- 
matics for my own pleasure. 

Tony and I journeyed together to New 
York one day, I to deposit my check and he 
to purchase lire for his return to Italy. 
Poor Tony was starved for sunshine, and he 
wanted to see his aged parents, who had 
suffered much privation during the war. 
We stopped in front of the old building and 
had a last long look at it; Tony, senti- 
mental as ever, had tears in his eyes. No- 
where else in the world, he said, were there 
such good, such generous, such beautiful 
people as he had known in that building — 
nowhere. If only the winters were not so 
long and cloudy, he would remain there for- 
ever and shine their shoes. He prayed to 
God to bless all of them and prosper their 
enterprises, and when he returned to Italy 
he would go to the little church where he 
was baptized and speak for them to the 
Saint Anthony there, which was better 
than any other Saint Anthony in the world 
for bringing good fortune. Then we walked 
on to the news stand, where I purchased a 
newspaper from the former director. It 
was very amusing. 

“Tony,” I said, ‘‘you and I knew that 
building many years, didn’t we?” 

“Long time, long time,”’ he replied. 

“And it will be there for many more 
years,” I added. 

‘Oh, sure,’’ he agreed. 

And then I stopped short, without saying 
what I had intended to say. Why not let 
Tony go back with his illusions still un- 
touched? Yes, why not? SolIdid. But I 
had intended to add, “‘You and I are the 
only two who ever got anything but disaster 
out of that building.”’ 
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Give yo 


Give him a Flexible 


Every boy and girl wants a Flexible Flyer, no mat- 
ter how many “other sleds” they’ve had. It’s the 
strongest, safest, speediest sled made. Good look- 
ing, graceful—grooved steel runners—sure steering 
control. The only sled boys and girls know by name. 


Christmas. 


ur boy health 
this Christmas 


oucdoors—wholesome fun—invigorating exercise— 
rosy cheeks—firm, active muscles. 


Thrill some boy or girl with a Flexible Flyer this 
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Flyer and you give him all 


Be sure you see this trade- 
mark on the sled you buy. 


Ask your dealer for free 
cardboard model showing 
how Flexible Flyer steers— 
or write us for it, 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., Dept. 15, Philadelphia 


This Gift 


—lifetime shaving comfort 


IVE Rubberset Shaving 
Brushes, daily reminders of 
your thoughtfulness. 


Any beard softens faster as 
Rubberset’s fine, full bristles work 
up a speedy, generous lather. 


Each bristle is gripped ever- 
lastingly in hard rubber. The 
bristles stay in. 


Each Rubberset Brush, 
whether 35c or $40, is guaranteed 
—unconditionally. Order one 
for each man on your list. For 


sale everywhere. Rubberset Co., 
Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


ALBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MAR 


world’s standard 


he 
SHAVING BRUSH 
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iff We'll 


Use All Year’. 


“Big enough for all—on any 

motor trip or outing,” says Moth- 
7 

er, well-pleased. “A gallon—16 

cups—of coffee, lemonade, or 

other liquid.” 

“Holds food, too,” adds the delighted 
Family. “Eight pounds, in large pieces. 
Fried chicken, salads,— other foods. 
Easily packed; hand-sized opening. Keeps 
ice cream for hours.” 

Built for rough use. White glazed 
porcelain-like container joined to steel 
jacket by exclusive Thermalware leak- Li 

Mot or Coid | 
KS 


proof seal. 
“arama 8S IncCrocaan US 


i ermalware 
Hot or esia| 
(8) 
Sanitary glass stopper. No germ-gather- _ 
One-Gallon Size In rele) 
ay 
Also in Polished 
Two-Quart $7.50 ada $2.50 additional. 


Sanitary —Easy to Clean—Large + Ra ea) 
opening insures easy filling and cleaning. i s 
ing cracks or crevices. No springs or 
felt. Send for descriptive folder. 

Brewster Green 

Enameled Steel— 

Aluminum, glasslin- pyjces west of Rocki 
ed; One-Gallon $10 SOcadditional. Tn Can 

ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 

646 W. Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 


If your dealer Be oe 
hasn’t it, order op a 


direct from us 


laddin 
q ermalware , 
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ake $ to ?4U0"" 
Single Evening” 


ON’T you often have an evening when 

you could slip out for an hour or two 

to call on friends and neighbors? Especially 
if such visits could be worth $3.00 or $4.00 
to you? Mr. Leroy Phillips of D. C. says: 
“I devote from 20 to 40 hours a month to 
getting new and renewal subscriptions, going 
out in the evening and working an hour or 


| Ina 


two ata time. I have made as high as $1.50 
to $2.00 an hour.” 


Extra Money When You Want It 


Here, in brief, you have our offer: liberal cash commissions (and bonus 
too) for sending us new and renewal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. You don't 
need experience. You don’t need capital. You simply write to us for an 
appointment, and then sell us as much or as little of your time as you 
please. Here’s a convenient coupon— 

FoI II II III IKI IOI I I I II II I IDI II II I II II II III IIIA II II ISAS ACSSDCSACSD CAA SHA ICOK 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
648 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Indeed I would like more money. Please tell me, but without obligation, how I 
may earn it. 


Name 


Street. 
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UNWRITTEN HISTORY — 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the godfather look. Hehad kindly eyes, fas- 
tidious hands, a gentle, semihumorous dig- 
nity. He might have filled the rdéle of 
Santa Claus—and how intensely I hoped he 
would to me! 

“Good God!” he said as I walked in; 
which, curiously enough, sent my spirits up. 
And when I asked him why, he Unwinned 
quickly, hid his first astonishment at what 
I suppose was my juvenile appearance, and 
struck several shrewd blows at my sudden 
confidence. And when at last I managed to 
ask him what he thought of Which is Ab- 
surd he burst out laughing and tapped the 
manuscript with his fingers. 

“Odd,” he said; ‘‘very odd. Sentimental 
cynicism. Naive, sophisticated, flippant, « 
ingenuous, unconventional. Distinctly 
clever—and now that I see you, too clever, 
rather dangerously clever. In fact pre- 
cocious. Still, what do you want for it?” 

I very nearly stood on my head, waved 
my spatted feet and sang through my sobs. 

I asked for an enormous sum—a hundred 
pounds or so. A gift at that, 
I thought, ignorant of prices. 
I had seen where Kipling 
lived. And then followed a 
further process of Unwinning 
and a final cash offer of ten 
pounds for the lot. To be in 
the Autonym Library was 
very well with the rest. Ten 
pounds for all that work! No 
wonder my father had 
talked of garrets, 
frayed shirt cuffs and 
trodden-down heels. 
Lasked for time, made 
an appointment for 
tomorrow, and with 
mingled feelings of 
triumph and disap- 
pointment tore round 
to the rooms in Clif- 
ford’s Inn of a friend 
of a friend who drove 
the pen for bread. 

Sitting amidst a 
scatter of proof sheets 
like a cook who had 
plucked a goose, this 
man was kind enough 
to hear my tale. 


Advice 


“What? The Au- 
tonym Library? A 
chance to be pub- 
lished in the Auto- 
nym Library, with 
the reflected glory of 
its famous list and 
the certainty of quick 
press notices in all the 
papers? Give him the 
damn thing, you 
lucky devil; make 
him a handsome pres- 
ent of it, and thank 
your stars for something I’d eat my hat to 
get.’’ But I took the ten-pound note with 
humble gratitude. 

My father’s astonishment was tempered 
with wisdom. It was true that I had 
achieved the impossible; but before I could 
call myself a member of the literary pro- 
fession it might be wise to see how the 
book was received, and all that. While 
waiting for an event of which the unex- 
pectant public was kept, it seemed to me, 
lamentably unaware, I ran through several 
bottles of the blackest writing ink. Know- 
ing nothing of the difficult art of drama- 
turgy, as Max Beerbohm loved to call it in 
his gorgeous snuffbox way, I seized on a 
book of Robert Barr’s, The Countess Tekla, 
made a four-act play of it, with three scenes 
in every act, an enormous list of characters, 
battlements, drawbridges, double-handed 
swords, lords, ladies, pages, soldiers and I 
am very much afraid, a jester; and, feeling 
certain that he would love to hear me read 
it, asked fearlessly for an appointment. In 
the letter in which I broke the glad news 
I touched quite lightly on the fact that the 
new volume of the Autonym Library was 
by most sincerely yours. I was invited to 
lunch at the Devonshire Club, received ab- 
solution for having broken one of the laws 
of literary etiquette by touching another 
man’s novel without permission; and, after 
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| flat as a pancake, was taken upstairs to a 


quiet room with the thick roll which was 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

to cover with tingling blood, brought me 
better luck. On the strength of the reputa- 
tion of the library whose name it bore, it 
was reviewed at once in most of the papers, 
and either kicked or praised. The critics 
who were amused by its juvenile satire, its 
beardless cynicism, its twisted sentiment, 
its cheap cleverness and its Gallic flippancy, 
said so, with quotations. The others, whom 
it worked into a condition of volcanic irri- 
tation, said so, too—though, fortunately, 
at length. If I didn’t wake to find myself 
famous, I woke, at any rate, in a blaze of 
publicity. 

“Who is Cosmo Hamilton?” one evening 
paper asked, and answered its own question 
in these crushing words: “Either a very 
bitter old man who is bankrupt of every 
hope, or an unkissed girl in a boarding 
school who ought to be spanked with a 
brush.” 

Barr, always kind, went to Jerome K. 
Jerome, who was running a weekly of sorts, 
and asked him to say something nice about 
that boy’s first book. Jerome, promising 
that he would, wrote this: “Which is 
Absurd, by Cosmo Hamilton, Autonym 
Library—Fisher Unwin. Quite so.” 


Spill it and Go 


My father threw the book out of the win- 
dow, and now I agree with him. But 
then : 
The almost immediate reaction to this 
newspaper effervescence, this little com- 
motion from the escape of gas which pro- 
duced innumerable small bubbles and not 
much else, was an almost indecipherable 
note from Sir Douglas Straight, an ex- 
Indian judge, who was then editing the Pall 
Mall Gazette. In answer to this I presented 
myself at his noisy slap-desk office in Char- 
ing Cross Road, in which the paper was 
made up, put to bed and flung into its yel- 
low distributing carts, before it became the 
property of Mr. Astor and was lifted into 
its present palatial home. I found Sir 
Douglas, who looked more like a typical 
British admiral than an editor or a judge, 
sitting on a high stool with the straw burst- 
ing out of its leather seat, his top hat on the 
back of his head and a smudge of printer’s 
ink on his aquiline nose. In the most con- 
spicuous place in this hole in the wall hung 
a notice the exact epigrammatic wording of 
which I can’t remember now. “Spill it and 


go,’ was the essence of it, with a rather 


| pathetic suggestion that the editor was 


bored enough already without one’s adding 
to his distress. 

“You Hamilton?” 

“Yes, sir.9 

“Damned young.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

““Preposterous book.” 

CNEL Chie 

“Have a shot at eight articles for me?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Wednesday?” 

tVios stan 

“‘Good-by.” 

““Good-by, sir.” 

Which led to numerous contributions, af- 
ter twenty-four hours of agonized incompe- 
tency, to a series called The Wares of 
Autolycus, for which Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mrs. Alice Meynell and other equally dis- 
tinguished people wrote many delightful 
things. It led also to my writing a daily 
London letter for a syndicate, which took 
me frequently to the lobby of the House of 
Commons, to the theaters, exhibitions, con- 
certs, and who knows what besides. It 
thrilled me very much-to watch and study 
the ways and manners of Gladstone, As- 
quith, Harcourt, Haldane, Dilke, Balfour, 
St. John Brodrick, Chamberlain, with his in- 
evitable orchid, Churchill, the obstreperous 
members of the Irish Party, Burns, the first 
of the Labor men, with his bowler hat, and 
the early and more earnest Lloyd George. 

It was then that I began to indulge in the 
pernicious habit of drawing caricatures; 
and I shall never forget an uncomfortable 
incident which occurred one afternoon when 
Mr. Gladstone stood in the lobby among a 
group of worshiping constituents and di- 
rected his eagle eye at me. I had just fin- 
ished putting his leonine head upon the 
body of a hungry-looking cat when he 
marched down upon me and held out his 
wrinkled hand. I sprang to my feet, wish- 
ing that I had been born with the gift of 
physical dissolution, and handed over my 
book. 

“Very feeble,’ he said distinctly, and 
gave it back to me; whereupon I knew how 
the unfortunate Admiral Maxse must have 
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felt when Queen Victoria comman 
he should give his well-known at 
her august self, watched him putahs 
chief on his head, sink his chin and b 
his cheeks, said in her iciest tone 
not amused,” and left him worse tha 
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vastly amusing to one who lik 
hind the scenes. Mr. Balfour’ 
tude, with his head bent forw; 
flat upon the bench, his long ] 
in front of him and his hygieni 
ing on the table which held the 
Asquith, often fast asleep, with 
anybody’s shoulder; Mr. G 
trying to keep the creases fj 
sers—were, of course, the subj 
and frequent pencils. The pr 
Dalziel was a private member then- 
untidy Scot, with a queer sense of 
and a shrewd head for business, and 
bulging with newspapers that he wa 
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out of mischief. Parliament is a mo 
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high spirits and the most youthful sense of 
satire, was accused by the Daily Telegraph 
of being stamped with the most poisonous 
cynicism, lingered for two anemic weeks 
and faded away, sending Miss Gertrude 
Kingston to the hospital, me to the country 
to lick up wounds and her company back to 
the Green Room Club 

Once again in town, with a renewal of 
optimism and a coat of sunburn, I was 
asked by a rash man whose name I forget 
to edit a weekly paper called, for no earthly 
reason that I could discover, The Sover- 
eign. I found upon entering the office of 
this quite superfluous and entirely blood- 
less joke that I had been engaged to occupy 
not only the editorial chair but those of 
all the staff as well. Like the pathetic des- 
perado in one of Gilbert’s ballads, I was the 
cook and the captain bold, and the mate of 
the Nancy brig, the bo’sun tight and the 
midshipmite and the crew of the captain’s 
gig, brave boys, the crew of the captain’s 
gig. I had a very jolly and a rather strenu- 
ous time—while it lasted. I wrote the edi- 
torials in the pompous manner of all such 
things, went for the Irish Party tooth and 
nail in the most approved Tory fashion, 
dashed off many highly libelous attacks on 
David Lloyd George, which he never saw 
or heard about, and printed what I liked 
about plays, books, music, art, religion, 
science, finance, men, women and morons. 

It was a curious position; rather like 
that, it seemed to me, of a man appointed 
to rule the nonexistent inhabitants of a de- 
serted island. Mine was, indeed, a voice 
crying in the wilderness. But I did have 
one eager reader—the proprietor—who ad- 
mired my work extremely, I was thankful 
to say, until the strain upon his purse be- 
came quite unbearable and The Sovereign 
was laid to rest without any of the pomp 
and solemnity that usually go with a royal 
demise. I made one excellent discovery, 
however, in the person of W. K. Haselden, 
a maker of humorous drawings. 

Back once more into a less unearthly at- 
mosphere, I took it into my head to write 
for the World for a change. At that time 
the weekly Society Journal, started by 
Edmund Yates about thirty years before, 
contributed to under his flamboyant editor- 
ship, which led him into jail for libel, by 
Dickens and Thackeray and most of the big 
guns of those days, was in the hands of 
William Archer as dramatic critic, Lady 
Jeune as the anonymous Belle of the famous 
letters, Lady Colin Campbell as a genial 
observer of pleasant follies, Robert Hichens 
as the dialoguist, Frank H. Hill, former 
editor of The Daily News, as the oracle of 
its politics, Richard Dehan as one of the 
mainstays of the fiction end, the brilliant 
and erratic Mostyn T. Pigott as the inces- 
sant provider of vers de société, with W. 8S. 
Bullock writing from Germany, and many 
other first-rate pens, occupying as much 
space as they cared to fill on any subject 
that took their fancy. In other words, the 
paper was being edited by the contributors, 
and not, in the customary manner, by the 
admiral on the poop. 


A Diplomatic Answer 


This placid, gentle, charming, happy-go- 
lucky person was William Drummond, who 
wore frogs on what was a cross between a 
smoking jacket and a frock coat, which 
gave him the appearance of the conductor 
of a casino orchestra or the station master of 
a Swiss railway line. Instead of emulating 
the conscientious Atlas, who bore the world 
upon his shoulders, Drummond sat on top 
of it with a beaming smile and dangled his 
legs over the side. Without taking the trou- 
ble to achieve an introduction to him, which 
was foolish, I sent him a so-called satirical 
dialogue every Monday for a year. But, 
you see, he had a dialoguist already, with 
whom he was perfectly pleased, and so 
these things came back to me with the regu- 
larity of clockwork. 

A little tired of this monotonous game, I 
tried my hand at a short story, designed to 
add an extra beat to Mr. Drummond’s 
pulse. In this I made two ill-mated hus- 
bands perform an exchange of wives. It 
was a tragic story, a little too daring per- 
haps, but not without a note of ecstasy. Its 
effect was precisely the one that I had done 
my best to achieve. I received a courteous 
though perfectly steady letter, asking me 
to be so kind as to call at King Strut, 
Covent Garden, the following Wednesday 
afternoon. At the end of a very pleasant 
interview, during which I was informed 
that my story would be accepted with 


’ pleasure if I would consent to make a slight 
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alteration in its last three lines, the Eliza- 
bethan Mr. Drummond asked me a ques- 
tion that completely winded me: 

“Have you ever, by the way, tried your 
hand at writing dialogues?” 

In a flash I saw a pile of fifty-two refusals 
on a bookshelf by my desk which obviously 
he had never seen. The elbow grease! The 
heartbreak! It was on the tip of my tongue 
to confess that I had bombarded him with 
dialogues with a tragic persistence which 
had broken down at last. But, with a touch 
of diplomacy, inherited presumably from 
my grandfather, I answered the question 
with another: 
ae pw ould you like me to see what I can 

0? 

The result was the sending back of every 
blessed one of my neglected efforts and a 
great many more besides. The C. H. under 
my first year’s contributions were generally 
supposed to be the initials of Charles Haw- 
trey. No one suspected the inconspicuous 
author of the play that had put Miss King- 
ston into bed. I was, however, the first 
writer eventually to have his name signed 
in the columns ‘of the London World. Imag- 
ination boggles at such a revolution! When, 


finally, I sprang my joke on Mr. Drummond 


in a burst of careless confidence the corners 


of his gentle mouth curled into a smile, and | 


he said, ‘‘ That’s very amusing indeed.” 


The Gadsbys Dramatized 


For several weeks I had been trying to 
screw up sufficient courage to write to Rud- 
yard Kipling to ask if I might be permitted 
to dramatize his Story of the Gadsbys, and 


at last I ventured to do so, with little hope | 


of gaining my eagerly desired point. By 
return of post, to my infinite joy and amaze- 
ment, I received a card telling me, in the 
small, neat writing of the man I worshiped 
from afar, that if I was so keen to have a 
shot at what he himself had several times 
failed to make any sort of job of, I was at 
perfect liberty to do so. 


“T’m off to South Africa at the end of | 


the month, and if you can get it done by 
then let me see it before I sail.” 

I did get it done by then with the aid of 
midnight oil and daily concentration broken 
only by the necessity to eat. It was a labor 
of love, because Kipling was then, and is 
still, in my estimation, the master, the 
giant of the pen, who has done more mag- 
ical things with the English language, espe- 
cially in his short stories and in Kim, than 
any other living man. 

In the process of dramatization it was 
necessary, as it nearly always is, to take 
certain liberties with the original story, to 
introduce new people, to focus upon a main 
theme, and to make one of the characters 
the pivot of the play. I made Gadsby 
the leading part—dear old heavy-footed 
Gadsby, who remained a bachelor even 
after his wedding bells had frightened him 
to death. It was with the most painful 
trepidation, therefore, that I sent off the 
finished play to Kipling and in the most 


deadly funk that I waited for the verdict. | 
His card was stolen by an autograph | 


hunter, the most unscrupulous of men, and 
so, unfortunately, I cannot quoteit here. It 
was to the effect, however, in the kindest 
words, that I had done the trick, that it met 
with his absolute approval and that I could 
go ahead and get it placed. ‘Good luck; 
R. K.”’ It was accepted by the first of the 
managers to whom it was sent—Frederick 
Harrison and Cyril Maude of the Hay- 
market Theater—and shortly after his ar- 
rival at Spion Kop, to stay with Cecil 
Rhodes, 50 per cent of the preliminary pay- 


ment dropped out of his agent’s envelope | 


on Kipling’s breakfast table. 

But that’s another story. 

The best laid schemes of mice and liter- 
ary men gang aft a-gley, and by a most un- 


fortunate chance I came under the blue eye | 


and open blandness of a financial shark at 
this encouraging period of my inky strug- 


gle which almost landed me in jail. How | 


true it is that a carpenter should never at- 
tempt to manipulate the wires of an elec- 
trician, or an electrician attempt to solve 
the mysteries of a saw. A short, ingenuous 
and trust-inspiring man, with the face of a 
philanthropist and the cooing of a dove, 
came suddenly into my innocent and some- 
times sedentary life. I’ve never been able 
to fathom why he picked on me, and, out of 
all the crowd, marked me out for wealth. 
It was, perhaps, because I happened to be 
able to say “How do you do?” to an ex- 
governor-general and exchange the time of 
day with an earl, both these fates being 
strangely irregular on the part of a literary 
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gent. Be that as it may, he astonished and 
confused me very much one sunny day by 
saying that he had appointed me to a seat 
on the board of directors of a high-sounding 
company for the exploration of the gold, 
silver, copper, oil, steel, iron and nitrates 
from large portions of this earth. It carried 
a salary of six hundred pounds a year and 
nothing to do but sign my name. It was a 
dream, a chimera, one of the many things 
which seem too good to be true. But it was 
true, as I quickly saw when I was taken toa 
suite of palatial offices in Trafalgar Square 
and stood gaping at the specimens of the 
company’s richness reposing in glass cases 
round the walls. 

When it turned out that I was the only 
director out of a yet-to-be-landed eight, and 
that the company had still to be provided 
with a large capital by a public none too 
anxious to buy gold bricks, I ought to have 
resigned with dignity and taken to my heels. 
It is easy to be wise after the event and 


| pick the winner when the race is run. I was 


a babe in business, and an optimist. Then, 
too, my new-found friend read the lessons 
every Sunday in his church. 

The governor-general and the earl, as, of 
course, you will have guessed, were the 
next to grace the board, at which eventually 
there also sat a duke and several members 
of Parliament. All went well—though 


_with, I am_ bound to confess, several 


| Gilbert-and-Sullivan moments, 


such as 
those during which two or three of us, 
gathered together, signed documents which 
might have been written in Zulu so far as 


| we could make them out, and those when 


my leg was pulled by my friends and I re- 
ceived an anonymous letter from A Well- 
Wisher pointing out that guinea pigs, as 
directors of companies had come to be 
named, sometimes wound up not in sties 
but prisons—until the day the company 
went to allotment, when for the first time 


| the directors had the pleasure of making 


one another’s acquaintance en bloc. Great 
excitement under the most phlegmatic 


EVENING POST 


attitudes. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
were expected to roll in on top of a booming 
press campaign. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the lists 
were closed, the secretary entered the board 
room with the spoils, and the promoter 
withdrew, as etiquette apparently de- 
manded, to be informed of the fact that we 
had gone to allotment greatly oversub- 
scribed, as he intended in any case to an- 
nounce. There were notices to that effect 
on the table all ready to be sent to the 
papers. 

It would take a better pen than mine to 
describe the expressions of amazement that 
settled on the faces of the governor-general, 
the duke, the earl and the members of Par- 
liament when the secretary announced the 
total of the checks received, a total at least 
four hundred and eighty-five thousand 
pounds short of the capital asked for. Even 
the somnolent governor-general woke com- 
pletely up at this. It was then that, with 
the nasty remarks of my well-wisher ringing 
in my ears, I locked the board-room door, 
to the rage and imprecations of our philan- 
thropic financial friend, who hammered a 
devil’s tattoo and moved a hasty resolu- 
tion. It must have been most eloquently 
expressed, because, well within an hour, the 
checks were all ready to be posted back to 
their gullible dispatchers and our formal 
resignations had been duly entered in the 
minutes. A quiet and rather pale proces- 
sion of men, who felt that they had escaped 
from the unpleasant charge of fraud by the 
skin of their teeth, then wound its way down- 
stairs, followed by an astounding outpouring 
of Billingsgate from the bland and blue- 
eyed gentleman who read the lessons in his 
church on Sabbath mornings. Whereupon, 
breathing rather quickly and with some- 
what mirthless laughs, the earl and I sought 


‘the Carlton bar and drank to honest pov- 


erty and the freedom of the streets. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Hamilton. The next will appear inm-an 
early issue. 
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> practical obligations of citizenship which in the long, bitterly fought struggle 
e they had striven so gallantly to achieve. That fine, high, brave, passionate 
sh so strikingly marked the final period of the long fight—whither had it 
e men leaders didn’t know. 

rummed their thick practical fingers on the desks in their inner offices and 
soberly that they didn’t know. But what they did know was that, so far as 
l rank and file of the vast army of women voters were concerned, the bottom 
have dropped out of things. Couldn’t get ’em out to register. Couldn’t get 
vote. Just apathetic. Not interested. Didn’t seem, when it came down to 
s, to give a hoot for their moral obligations as citizens. 
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What Happened When They Got It? Nothing 


ntlemen who uttered these melancholy assertions of fact were practical 
ans who had got their training, not by majoring in politics in college and 
off with a Ph.D.; not in any parlor discussion of politics by the Friday 
lub in which Miss A, the current-events lady, makes everything so exceedingly 
t you think, my deah. It was down in the wards, in the school of actual 
politics, that these gentlemen had received their kindergarten instruction 
their political A B C’s. They had buffeted their way up from the bottom, 
numerable concrete ugly crises, of chicane, treachery, fraud—fiercely fought 
S in which each side slugged unmercifully, and if it yelled for quarter got 
0 a pulp for the same—in short, practical politics as it obtains in our greatest 
, in which one-third of the population is alien and ignorant and two-thirds are 
10rant and indifferent to boot, and with a big dirty scum, both alien and 
riffraff, criminals, snowbirds, dead beats and bums who come in very handy 
ontested districts around election time. These politicians were like any other 
business men—but their business was politics. 
these leaders characterized the situation bluntly thus: Women, he said, had 
: wild Apaches for the vote; they had put on their war paint and had gone forth, 
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whooping and brand- 
ishing their toma- 
hawks, to harass and 
harry the hard-boiled 
bitter-enders of unbe- 
lievers—of which he 
personally was not 
one—and hound them 
to their lairs. It had 
been, he affirmed, an 
astounding and hilari- 
ous exhibition. He 
wouldn’t have missed 
it for worlds. It had 
seared the politicians 
watching it pea green. 
They grew moody and 
distraught and eyen 
refused nourishment. 
Their constant query, 
behind sealed doors, 
had been ‘“‘What will 
they do when they get 
the vote?’’ What these 
manly fellows really 
meant was “‘ What will 
they do to us?”’ Well 
then, they had got the 
vote! And what then? 
Nothing! Just plain 
nothing. Had they 
wielded the tremen- 
dous purifying influ- 
ence they had prophe- 
sied? Notso you could 
observe it with the 
naked eye. Of course, 
he for one had not ex- 
pected they would; he 
had never swallowed 
that millennium stuff. 
But he had expected 
that they would make 
good on the vote; that 
they would at least exercise the rights which they had fought so hard to attain. But right 
there they fell down. And that, he admitted, astonished him. He couldn’t make it out. 


More Lady Brigadiers Than Privates 


“AND would you believe it,’’ he exclaimed, ““among the worst slackers are some of 

those very suffragists who fought like wildcats to get the vote, who had their backs 
all humped, ready to scratch a man’s eyes out if he so much as dared to utter a practical 
word of advice or say anything that was not an abject, servile indorsement of their point 
of view in toto. And I might add, in passing, that as a bunch, those suffrage ladies were 
a fine peppy lot; they were knock-outs; but some of them were mighty unpractical, 
too, and when a woman’s unpractical she goes the limit; she’s got the most unpractical 
man on earth beat right off the boards. 

‘“‘Honest, they used to make me laugh when they’d invade my office, some of those 
unpractical ones, even while I admired their earnestness. You could see it was a cause 
with them, a kind of holy crusade; and I admired that; I guess most men do. What’s 
that line about a little lower than the angels? But the point I’m making is that some of 
those very women who were prime movers in the crusade to win suffrage are the ones 
who are most indifferent in exercising their rights. Now they’ve got the suffrage, they 
don’t want it. They’ve quit the fight cold. How do you account for that?” 

I attempted to do so. He shook his head. 

“T’ve got another theory. You remember that thing of Artemus Ward’s? About 
the people of his town who came together in a meeting to resolve that the town should 
support the Union and the Civil War, but were unwilling to take any part in putting 
down the rebellion unless they could go as brigadier generals? Well, some of those 
high-stepping van leaders of suffrage have got the brigadier-general complex. They 
just can’t swallow their pride, strip off their volunteer epaulets and be simple privates 
of the line inside the regular party organization. 

“But we could spare their loss. We’ve got too many brigadiers as it is running 
around loose. What we can’t spare is the loss of the big army of women, the rank and 
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file that put suffrage on 
the map. Where’s that 
army? Where’s its mo- 
rale? Both seem to have 
melted away. It’s not 
only here in this city— 
it’s all over the country. 
The rank and file of 
women are quitting on 
their job, letting their 
political duties slide. 
““You replied just now 
to my question that some 
women, like some men, 
were pioneers, line bus- 
ters; they led the fight 
and left it to the others 
to come up and consoli- 
date the gains. But the 
army’s not coming up; 
they’re not consolidating 
the gains; if anything, 
politically they’ve lost 
ground. You ask me for 
the inside facts of the 
situation and there they 
are. Thoseare theactual 
phenomena; explain 
them as you please.” 
This opinion was prac- 
tically unanimous in both 
parties. It was expressed 
in varying phrases by 
county leaders, district 
leaders and workers close 
to the ground who were 
in contact with the great 
army of women voters. 


Apathy! A general apa- 
thy and lack of morale 
all the way up and down 
the line. Picking up the morning paper, I read that an 
eminent suffragist, vice chairwoman of the county com- 
mittee of her party organization, had been irritated, with 
good reason, by the fact that the women had failed in great 
numbers to meet their obligations as citizens by register- 
ing for the approaching elections. 

“It seems remarkable,”’ she stated, “‘to contrast how 
hard women worked to get the vote with the indifference 
to its exercise which so many of them show.” 

Checking up this public utterance, the eminent suffragist 
in question confirmed and emphasized her statement. 

How to account for this widespread languor? Formerly 
one had seen lion-hearted ladies chasing the elderly rock- 
ribbed bosses and ward heelers to their lairs with superb 
dash, flashing their maiden swords in the midriffs of these 
seasoned old-timers, and the sight was heart-warming in 
the extreme. But now these gentlemen were pursuing the 
even tenor of their way and the disturbers who had come 
roaring in bold as lions seemed to have gone out as meek as 
lambs. 

Why was this? Was it because in suffrage they reached 
the highest peak of their emotions and could not be roused 
for another Marathon race? Was it, as the politician 
acutely suggested, that some of the leaders would not co- 
operate unless they were made brigadier generals inside 
the party councils? Was it because women must have a 
cause, a crusade to rally around and set their hearts on fire 
and were unable to discover it in present-day politics? Or 
was it perhaps because party leaders, jealous of their power 
and prestige, would not yield any rights to the newcomers 
and so high enthusiasms had been blunted and disenchant- 
ment ensued? Just how apathetic were they anyway? 
What did their actual achievement amount to? Had they 
changed, regenerated politics, and if so to what extent? 


Is Feminine Idealism Played Out? 


HE first politician to whom I put this blunt query 

looked first blank, then thoughtful, then amused; his 
keen eyes began to twinkle and his mouth quivered as if he 
wanted to laugh but felt it wouldn’t be quite the thing. 

“Say,” he exclaimed finally, laughing, ‘‘you ask the Old 
Man that! I’m going to pass it up.” 

The Old Man—term of affectionate irreverence—was 
his party chieftain, a strategist of no mean ability in coun- 
cils of the state. Presently from an inner office the Old 
Man emerged, surrounded by henchmen and newspaper 
men whom he dismissed with a genial ‘‘ Well, I guess that’s 
about all tonight, boys. You can say I’m well satisfied 
with the way things are shaping up. I guess we’ve got that 
other crowd on therun.”’ He headed straight for our corner 
and the question was duly put. He repeated it slowly, 
standing with one foot up on the rungs of a chair and star- 
ing frowningly off into space with narrowed eyes as if he 
were trying to locate some infinitesimal speck in the land- 
scape almost too minute to be perceived with the naked 
eye, And finally he spoke, slowly, weighing his words, 
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Boston Women Making Themselves Comfortable at the Polls 


“No, not essentially. Politics remain substantially 
what they were before women had the vote. In their 
broader aspects women have not altered or influenced 
them either for the better or the worse.” 

He added as an afterthought that women had introduced 
a nicer tone into the polling booths. Men did not curse and 
smoke and spit in those places as of yore when they were 
dedicated to the exclusive use of the brute male. Gentle- 
men, park your naughty oaths at the door! Remember 
the spittoon! 

“But in the larger aspects?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“No; on the whole—no.” 

And that was all there was to that. Other active workers 
in both organizations made the same report. In certain 
minor and unimportant matters of detail, of method, of 
superficial import, women had made, here and there, a 
change; but it had been only on the surface and in unim- 
portant details. The pattern as a whole remained un- 
changed. And one and all they wound up with the 
complaint of apathy. Registration figures in other states 
showed that this condition was national rather than only 
state-wide. 

To put it squarely, cutting out propaganda, soft soap 
and rally-round-the-flag-girls stuff, the situation reveals 
itself thus: Whatever the hidden causes, we behold the 
significant phenomenon in America today of women in 
overwhelming numbers failing to meet their obligations as 
responsible citizens of a great self-governing republic. 
The staunch qualities of our ancestors, their idealism 
harnessed to a fine practical common sense, which enabled 
them to carve out the proposition of democracy and put 
government by and for all of the people for the first time 
upon the map of the world, seem to have played out. The 
country abounds with mushheads and sentimentalists of 
both genders without the moral eyesight to distinguish 
between black and white, political pinchbeck and gold. 
One proof of this is that we behold the singular and amaz- 
ing phenomenon of women, some of them the very leaders 
who fought hardest for their citizenship rights, now tossing 
those rights aside, the while they plead passionately the 
cause of starving Russia, prostrate Germany or the down- 
trodden victims of Turkey, Bulgaria or Greece. They fail 
utterly to perceive the direct relationship between the 
dictatorships now springing up in Europe, the chaos, gov- 
ernmental breakdowns and vast and mounting flood of 
human distress, and the failure of the individual citizen to 
exercise his rights in shaping the government under which 
he lives; they fail to realize that a national dictatorship is 
but a city dictatorship, a corrupt political machine, writ 
large—the two differing not at all in kind but solely in 
degree. One is the babe, the other the giant grown. 

Thus, with European governments crumbling into decay 
and a general breakdown threatened which would put 
civilization itself upon the skids, it seems worth while at 
this juncture to analyze the present situation, not in any 
hostile spirit of criticism or challenge, but rather to uncoyer 
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The Disfranchised Majority 


T THE very outset it may be well to envisage ' 
bility—which their present attitude of apathy 
bear out—that women as a whole, the normal gen 
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for some sweet little European dictatorship to 
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A dictatorship! Come on, girls, look this grin 
Medusa in the face! Strife, bloodshed, famine, p 
ghastly flood of suicides, governmental chaos, loss 
prosperity and all those vulgar bourgeois suppor 
ciples upon which life and happiness in this rep! 
every minute of the day and night—and in thei 
hellish merry-go-round. Don’t shiver and turn @ 
head and say, “Such things couldn’t happen he 
slow-poke America.” They could, they can, the; 
you let your rights slide. 

In New York City, to take a single recent exam 
about 45 per cent of the eligible voters registerec 
than that number took the trouble on election Tt 
mark their ballots. Thus 55 per cent of the ele 
per cent of the men and 71 per cent of the won 
franchised themselves. 

Women may throw away their rights if they s¢ 
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j} PETERS owed his title to the 
7 of youth and a B. & O. freight 
He had thought to discover how 
‘ads. Darting like a minnow into 
ard of the city of his birth he had acquired in- 
sting knowledge of an appalling and bloody 


‘ears had passed since then. Pegleg had de- 
: of the patience which sustains the afflicted. 
flash to a thing apart, an abnormality, he had 
‘kinship with his fellow man. He simply 
(him with a soundless inner snarl. 

e unfair to accuse Pegleg of loyalty or senti- 
sort. He was as free from such weaknesses as 
tasort of brotherhood exists within the sacred 
j race-track fence; Pegleg divided humanity 
tinct classes—wise guys and rummies—and 
: latter with a particular and changeless con- 


}course, were—horses. Pegleg was uneasy and 
yay from the sight and sound and smell of 
emew little and cared less about any world 
3 contain stables, track, grand stand and 


-ching toward the betting ring now with a sag 
's left shoulder and a darting, shifting, swiftly 
re. The first race would not be called for two 
hey were selling auction pools in a big open- 
‘t the end of the line of pari-mutuel machines. 
{ would be small as yet, regulars mostly, but 
ad to know what the wise money thought of 
. The rummies did not patronize the auctions 
iey preferred the simpler process of betting on 
or two might drift into the auction tent, how- 
‘at the real money betters until the machines 
for business. 

tines! Pegleg limping past them breathed 
il as a sewer at their stolid boothlike fronts. 
‘nes had all but put him out of business. They 
| the development of a new technic. In the 
\d been comparatively simple to tout a rummy, 
) the jam before a bookie’s stand, grab his kale 
frenzy of excitement, shove it up to the bookie 
directions, shoulder his way out of the press 
erummy his ticket and change—minus a five 
ten spot. 

f had noticed the odds, which was unlikely, 
ssence of mind enough to count his dough, 
| charge back into the crowd, and after a slight 
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Pegleg’s Eye Traveled Moodily From Where 
He Stood to the Far End of the Grand Stand 
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through, he was willing, even eager, to hand over half his 
winnings in awed appreciation of the inside information 
which had made the killing possible. 

As for the bookie—some few days later Pegleg would ac- 
cost him out of the side of his mouth somewhat as follows: 

“Don’t get too liberal with that bush pacer of Mc- 
Sweeney’s, Ike; I hear he’s good.”’ 

A slight nod and what looked like a thirty-to-one shot 
would open at ten and be rubbed to a short price at the 
first flash of real money. 

All this was changed. The machines had done it. They 
were operated dispassionately by employes of the racing 
association on a percentage basis. 
They received wages and returned 
correct change and ticket with inhu-. 
man precision. Betters must ap- 
proach them in an orderly line and 
confront them singly. No built-up eet 
excitement aided by mob psychology 
could affect their cold aloofness. 
They had forced Pegleg into sharp- 
shooting with a little dip- 
ping now and then. 

Sharpshooting necessi- 
tated an endless nosing 
about among swipes and 
drivers, and the constant 
use of a stop watch. It 
called for that superknowl- 
edge of horses which senses 
the unexpected winner by a 
sudden spurt into position 
during a preliminary score 
or the smooth swing and 
drive of shoulder and hip, 
finishing comfortably in 
fourth place in the first heat. Dipping, in 
comparison, was a cinch. It was a simple 
matter to observe on which part of his 
person arummy stowed his roll. The rest 
was only a demonstration of the almost 
inevitable triumph of the hand over the 
eye. 

Even so, a slip was bound, sooner or 
later, to occur. Pegleg not long since had 
missed disaster by an eyelash. He had been forced to call 
attention to his iron-shod wooden stump and pullacripple’s 
whine. The rummy had stopped squawking and returned 
his roll to his pocket only an instant before a bull had 
appeared. 

Pegleg had decided to lay off dipping for a while. He 
would keep in the know and shoot at legitimate good things 
that stood a fair chance to come through. He had one 
today—Stanley Direct, in the first. It ought to be as good 
as eight to one. He knew from the swipe that they weren’t 
afraid of a win race and were out for the first heat. This 
bird had tramped a work-out in four and 
a quarter, and anywhere between six and 
seven would stop the favorite. All the af- 
fair needed now was a rummy who could be 
persuaded to play it on 
the nose, with a fifty-fifty 
split in the ticket. 

What if something else 
dropped out of the clouds 
and copped it? Pegleg 
reviewed each entry and his 
past performances again; 
nothing in there had any 
business with a two-four 
pacer. Still He slid 
asinuous hand into his own 
pocket, brought it there- 
from and examined what 
his palm contained. Three 
coppers and ajitney! The 
disclosure of his quick as- 
sets brought him to an im- 
mediate decision. Better 
play it across the board! 
Show money at the odds 
meant a couple of fish for 
his end—and a guy had to 
smoke and eat. 

Hoofs thudding with the 
sound and rapidity of a 
speed boat’s exhaust drew 
Pegleg’s eyes to the track. 
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An Exhibition Mile Well Below Two Minutes Before 
Worshiping Thousands Was the Habit of Peter Manning 


A stretching neck and head and a glinting level back, fol- 
lowed by a human head under a cap of scarlet silk, swept 
past above the top of the fence. 

Pegleg halted and watched, then stumped down to the 
fence and hung his elbows thereon. Business was business, 
but his driver had turned Peter Manning, by Peter the 
Great, and was bringing him back for another score. Peg- 
leg squinted at the world’s champion trotter as he shuffled 
nearer. 

An exhibition mile well below two minutes before wor- 
shiping thousands was the habit of Peter Manning. Jog- 
ging up the stretch in the face of an empty grand stand to 
score for a work-out was a bit of hopelessly dull routine. 
His dragging shuffle became too much for him. He yawned 
and slouched into a walk. 

Pegleg drank in a great muscled chest and forearm, a 
shining flank, the long power-filled curve from hip to 
chiseled hock, and received a passing, utterly indifferent 
glance from a bored eye, in which, despite its swimming 
softness, there glowed a sleeping opalescent fire. 

“Pretty near all in, ain’t he, Tommy?”’ ventured Peg- 
leg, an unaccustomed deference dulling the edge of his 
usual filelike annunciation. 

A line of teeth gleamed briefly in the shadow below the 
visor of the scarlet cap. 

“Just barely able to get about.” 

At the sound of human discourse, Peter Manning 
abruptly discontinued locomotion of any sort and yawned 
again. 

His driver spat pensively over the wheel of the bike to 
the smooth surface of the track, favored Pegleg with a not 
unfriendly glance and flapped a rein. 

“On your way, old mud turtle.” 

Peter Manning sighed a giant sigh, dawdled into a walk 


and stalked on. (Continued on Page 88) 
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the swamp maples are crimson and the 

birches are yellow and the alders have lost 
their leaves, Chet McAusland and I, with Reck 
and Frenchy, tramp 
the birch and poplar 
knolls or work our way 
through the alder runs 
in search of woodcock 
or partridge. There 
are certain familiar 
covers where we are 
sure of finding a bird 
or two; where if the 
flight has turned that 
way we may stumble 
upon a dozen. But 
sometimes it seems 
that the birds have left 
their accustomed feed- 
ing or resting grounds; 
we beat familiar ter- 
ritory in vain. And at 
such times Chet is apt 
to remember a cover 
he has hunted years 
before; one remote 
from the traveled 
roads or so uninviting 
in appearance that 
gunners no longer visit 
it. It was such a con- 
dition which took us, 
upon a sunny October 
day when the air was 
as full of frost as wine 
is of bubbles, to the 
old Somes place. 

“We can try it,” 
Chet said, as we drove 
in that direction. “I 
haven’t hunted there 
for twenty years. 
Used to be a fine cover 
up toward the woods, 
with popple and birch 
on the knolls, and full 
of little runs. It was 
all cleared off when 
Dave Somes was pour- 
ing money into the 
place; but it’s grown 
up again by now.” 

I had, of course, 
passed the Somes place 
many times. It lies 
three or four miles 
from Fraternity Vil- 
lage, in the angle 
formed by the Georges 
River and the Liberty 
road. The original 
small farmhouse, now 
in good repair, is dwarfed by the great wing which Dave 
Somes built. Two fine barns are grouped behind the house; 
and two silos—a silo is sufficiently rare in Fraternity to 
excite remark—stand between them. A little way along 
the road there is a modern cattle barn with ventilating win- 
dows near the peak of the roof and a vast concrete manure 
pit beneath the tie-up. Beside the river two or three other 
farm buildings stand in conspicuous isolation: A chicken 
house sufficiently large to accommodate a thousand chick- 
ens; a horse barn and paddock and exercise ring; anda ken- 
nelaslargeasasmall house. ‘“‘ Hardwood floors anda heater 
in that dog kennel,’ Chet always assures me when we pass 
the place. ‘‘Yes, sir. It’s better built than most houses.” 

These outbuildings are now neglected; their doors are 
locked and cobweb-sealed, and tall weeds block the paths. 
In the house itself one of Dave’s brothers lives; but he is 
content with a small patch of garden stuff, his hay crop and 
half a dozen head of scrub cattle. Fraternity folk, when 
they pass the place with a stranger, always point it out. 
“The Somes ranch,” they say, and add: ‘‘ DaveSomessunk 
a hundred thousand dollars there.” Their tone is faintly 
scornful, and holds little of sympathy. I had once asked 
Chet what became of Dave Somes, and he said the man 
now lived in New York. 

“He lost all his money here, of course,” he explained; 
and I had wondered why this was necessarily the case, but 
the opportunity to ask for details had not offered till today. 
Today, when we had picked up two woodcock and a par- 
tridge in the new growth which had overrun the ground 


[ OCTOBER, when the oaks are red and 
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Sometimes Somes Himself Came to the Store; and on Such Occasions Conversation Ceased While He Was There 


where the old cover had been, we stopped at a spring to eat 
our lunch, and I asked Chet questions. What he told had 
that interest which always inheres in any narrative of con- 
flict; it led me, a day or two later, to seek out Mat Pouncy. 
Pouncy had been, more or less passively, a principal par- 
ticipant in the drama. That which follows is a patchwork, 
in which his recollection fills the gaps Chet was forced to 
leave. 


It is customary to speak of the soil of New England as 
barren. This is inaccurate. The soil itself has as a matter 
of fact some of that fecundity shared alike by the tropics 
and the Arctic. It produces abundantly when under culti- 
vation; when not cultivated it reverts in an astonishingly 
short space of time to forest. Ten years will transform an 
open meadow into a tangle of young birch and poplar, 
alder and spruce and hemlock, and in twenty years the 
saplings assume respectable proportions and the thicket 
becomes a wood. 

The land is not barren; but before it can be brought 
under cultivation it is necessary to fell and uproot the 
trees, grub out the saplings, and sift the bowlders from 
the soil and range them along the borders of your field in 
the form of stone walls. The desperate labor involved 
has left its mark upon the New England character. Your 
Yankee is proverbially—and actually—thrifty. It is fair 
to say that he has no sympathy with the theory that 
money is no good till you spend it, and that a dollar spent 
may well be likened to a seed sown. 
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almost 
break, acquired at bargain prices a rusty old 
and a competent five-masted schooner and 
show astonishing profits; turned these profits 
more bottoms. For twenty years this pro 
him; somewhat abruptly he perceived that he 
a sudden demand for ships laid a fortune at 
under the urgencies of Mrs. Somes he se 
planned to retire and learn to play. 

So Somes came back to Fraternity, to 
he had always loved. 

He was, physically, a big and impressive 0 
Somes. He stood six feet four inches high ¢ 
about two hundred and forty pounds, every 
which was honest bone-and-muscle weight. A 
talked in a loud and hearty voice which hid t 
sense and wisdom beneath his open bearing. — 
distrusted and vaguely disliked him because 
money like water; yet no one asserted that Som 
wronged any man thereabouts. Mrs. Somes see 
been a small, tender woman, devoted to her hu 
readily swayed or silenced by his enthusiasms. 

The man’s enthusiasms were characteristic of! 
were passing fancies, some more enduring di 2 
matter how short-lived they might be, they dom 
as long as they lasted. He had been till ¥ 
months thus enthusiastic about the 
engrossed him; had begun by degrees 
enthusiasm an interest in golf, which, n 
leisure, bade fair to increase its hold on him, 5 
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; there was nothing particularly hard or 
;| Somes. But he was an incurable optimist — 
in in the eyes of Fraternity—and persisted in 
at these things which he wished to happen 
mm. This might well have proved a fatal weak- 
yusiness career, but his later activities had all 
py a rising market for the commodities he 
d success inevitably followed him. He had 
s)9stacles by merely counting on his ability to 
jem; the result was that he no longer feared 
on, laughed at it, expected to take 
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a which had been paid 
/ness was invested in 
‘tive securities which 
ould increase in value; he had put business 
or less permanently behind him; and he told 
in a jubilant tone, over and over, that for the 
lives they would honeymoon together, do what 
put every care aside. 

yt the farm where he had been born from an 
xr who was glad to sell, and at once imported a 
kmen and began that series of improvements 
ons which cost him so heavily. The house itself 
led inside, a wing was added, a flower garden 
dand planted. The old barn was put into repair 
ne built; workmen brought from East Harbor, 
and, even from Portland, swarmed about the 
in half a dozen localities the raw earth was 
‘oundations for new buildings were set in place. 
horses and engaged a capable stable man; put 
rattle; acquired a number of dogs and’a kennel 
socked some of the near-by coverts with pheas- 
plement the partridge and woodeock with which 
yswarmed. The people of the village discussed 
lly, criticized him for his folly, and solaced 


He Found the Little Man in the Farmyard, Humbly Grinding an Ax 


themselves with most unfavorable predictions. About the 
stove in Bissell’s store all that winter, the continuing activ- 
ity on the Somes place monopolized the conversation. 
Sometimes Somes himself came to the store; and on such 
occasions conversation ceased while he was there. His 
greetings were answered coldly; his inquiries brought 
monosyllabic replies. But when he had gone, the rasp of 
caustic tongues was resumed. The man was outside the 
experience of the town, as much a foreigner as though they 
had never seen him before. The pleasures which attracted 
him had no appeal for them; the dreams he saw were hid- 
den from their eyes; the projects he set afoot so confidently 
seemed to them harebrained and foolhardy beyond belief. 
Save that they had no expectation of profiting by the 
catastrophe they already foresaw, their attitude was not 
unlike that of ravens about a dying beast. Somes used to 
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laugh at their croaking, joked them about it, 
good-humoredly attempted to make them 
see eye to eye with him. He had no more suc- 
cess than if he had spoken an alien tongue. 

He had come home in the spring. One 
morning a year later, the improvements on 
the farm by this time almost completed, he 
went for a tramp up across the pasture land, 
intending to climb to the summit of the ridge 
a mile or two away. Mrs. Somes, as it hap- 
pened, did not go with him; if she had gone 
the course of events might well have been 
different, for she was sometimes able—when 
she thought wise—to dissuade him from his 
most extravagant enterprises. 

Somes stopped in the fringe of the 
woods to look back over his posses- 
sions, and his eyes filled with pride 
as he surveyed the new buildings, 
brave in their white paint. Beyond, 
the wooded valley lay. The hack- 
matacks were putting on their bright 
new foliage; there was a freshness 
and an almost tropical green about 
the hardwood growth. The gay 
birches charmed him; and the hills 
across the valley, for the most part 
clad in rich young forest, were like 
mellow old tapestry in the variety 
and beauty of their coloring. 

He turned up the hill, choosing 
his way through the woods, follow- 
ing the hardwood ridges that 
threaded here and there among the 
spruce and hemlock and balsam. 
Half a dozen times he heard the 
drum of partridges, busy with their 
mating, and the wood about him 
was full of little birds of many kinds, feeding busily. Ina 
wet run he found the sharp-cut track of a small deer, a doe 
or a last year’s fawn. He exulted in this discovery with a 
pleasure as keen as sight of the creature itself would have 
given him. Far up the hillside he came upon a small clump 
of giant pines, first-growth trees that had for some reason 
escaped the ax. He remembered having seen them when 
he was a boy, and could not perceive that they had grown 
at all. ‘“‘Old pumpkin pine,” he told himself delightedly. 
They were on his land; he inspected each of the dozen 
trees and wondered whether it might not be well to cut one 
and apply the fine-grained mellow wood as interior finish 
in some of the rooms at the farm. But he would keep the 
others, he decided. There was so little old pine left 
hereabouts; a shame that it all should go. Again, on a 

(Continued on Page 30) 


We Stopped at a Spring to Eat Our Lunch, and I Asked Chet Questions. What He Told Had That Interest Which Always Inheres in Any Narrative of Conflict 
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HE United States, taking 
[Mint account its youth in 
the family of nations, has a 
remarkable record in the establishment of 
major precepts, or tenets, or whatever you 
want to call the solid understandings which 
are the only authority back of international 
law. A list of the sturdy girders which we 
have slipped under the ramshackle house of 
humanity would form an interesting exhibit, 
but it is necessary to mention only one to give 
point to the title to this article. Under date 
of September 6, 1899, John Hay, Secretary of 
State, issued the round robin which established 
almost overnight the policy of the open door. 
It was perhaps not the greatest of our feats 
of fundamental statecraft, but it was the most 
brilliant. It did not have the attributes of a 
thunderclap which were to surround Mr. 
Hughes’ announcement of the policy of dis- 
armament, but it contained all the elements 
of maximum visibility. Like the big glassy 
pebble of the Kimberley fields, which was used 
as a plaything by a farmer’s family for 
months before someone came along who knew 
when he was seeing a diamond, the pristine 
theory of the open door had been lying around 
in plain sight for years, waiting for Mr. Hay 
to lay eyes on it and to say in effect, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, the rivers of trade are navigable waters. 
Wherever our ship of commerce enters, yours 
may follow. What’s more to the point, wher- 
ever yours enters, ours will follow. Henceforth 
none of us is going to carry the key to the 
front door of any nation in his hip pocket.” 

There was no show of force behind Mr. Hay’s 
proclamation, and yet it paraded the entire 
length of the international field fora touch- 
down. What made it go? The fact that all 
the power it needed was self-contained. To 
all intents and purposes, an unrecognized 
diamond is a poor substitute for an aggie in a 
children’s game of miggles; but once skinned 
alive by a few sharp strokes, it’s a diamond, 
the easiest seen thing on earth. 

The supreme visibility of the open-door 
principle was due to its reasonable simplicity 
founded on the basic justice of the greatest 
good for the largest number. 
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OW comes the Hon. John Jacob Rogers at 

various times with a document variously 
entitled H.R.17; H. R. 12548; H.R. 13880, 
et sequitur. Such headings would make a 
leader writer groan. What member of the 
general reading public ever cared to top the - 
bunker of H. R. followed by a string of num- 
bers, to roll on the smoothest verbal green- 
sward ever laid? However, parliamentary etiquette 
allowed Mr. Rogers a subtitle. Here it is: ‘‘ For the reor- 
ganization and improvement of the foreign service of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 

What does that mean to you? Nothing, or next to noth- 
ing. Let us go further and say that if you were to read the 
entire act it might still mean next to nothing. But if you 
should peruse a pamphlet entitled Hearings Before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, Fourth Session, on H. R. 13880, 
and don your thinking cap, you would suddenly awaken to 
the fact that Mr. Rogers has put forward a policy as simple, 
fundamental and far-reaching in its bearing on our national 
welfare as was Mr. Hay’s establishment of the principle of 
the open door in the broader field of international comity. 
So plain is the case for the Americanization of our own 
foreign service that, once seen, you would be apt to ask 
yourself, ‘“Who has the nerve to oppose this bill—and 
why?’ The answer is that, once the folks back home 
begin to ask that question, few indeed will have the nerve. 

There is more general prejudice and ignorance in regard 
to our foreign service than there is toward all the other 
branches of Government combined. The ignorance is 
largely due to distance, and the prejudice to that infinitesi- 
mal group among our public servants who have diligently 
earned the names of cake eaters, pink-tea hounds and 
white spatters. To this small group, comprised of men 
just as detestable to the State Department which employs 
them as they are to you or to any genuinely American 
diplomat, Mr. Rogers’ bill spells anathema, or Nemesis, or 
kismet, or all three put together and set to the tune of a 
swan song. 


The Residence of Walter H. Page, While Ambassa: 
dor to Great Britain. At Right —The Dining Room 
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Listen to Mr. Rogers: “‘But I 
have seen some of these young 
secretaries, who have had excep- 
tional social opportunities and ad- 
vantages in the capitals abroad, 
become the most abject followers 
of the social régime in the foreign 
capital. One of the things that I 
hope is going to follow from this 
bill is to send some of these de- 
Americanized secretaries to Singa- 
pore as vice consuls, or to force them 
out of the service.” 

Does that interest you, and, if 
it does, which are you going to 
back, Mr. Rogers or the pink-tea 
hound? 

But more of that in due course; 
let us first clear the air of a few 
misunderstandings. 
filled the public eye so full that it is blinded to every- 
thing behind him, what is the foreign service of the 
United States? Not what does it do to earn its keep, but— 
much more than that—how does it benefit the well-being 
and pocketbook of every American? 

Take its purely diplomatic side. The attitude of most 
ambassadors I have known toward pink teas is exactly the 
attitude of a certain famous American admiral toward all 
invitations to dine on flagships of friendly powers, with 
poker to follow; he used invariably to detail the neediest 
of his lieutenants to meet the social obligation. In other 
words, the average ambassador has neither the time nor 
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Barring the white spatter, who has 
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the inclination to fill y 
His duties are hall-mark 
word—responsibility, 
my meaning clear, let us pick an ext 
which shows up the contention, f 
heard, that in these days of telegra: 
munication diplomatic representati 
total loss. 

An ambassador receives a note 
with categorical orders to present i 
He reads it, and gasps. Does he cay 
instructions? Hedoesnot. He stg 
all night and in the morning cables 
tain reserved phrases which, being t 
into plain English, would read, “} 
probably sounds quite reasonable 0 
but you don’t understand condit 
here, or the present state of the pul 
This government is entirely friend 
they are eager to find a.way out. } 
insist on my presenting the note as 
expect me back by the boat sailing 
tomorrow.”’ By promptly shoulde 
responsibilities, diplomatic repre; 
have saved this country in times pas 
expense of half a dozen wars. Is tl 
while? 

Of course they have less spectacula 
dozens of them—but here is an j 
point: The tendency of the past 
has been to draw the activities of 1 
matic branch of our service by a 
into the field heretofore preémpte 
American consul. Time was when t 
vague distinction between diplomat 
sul could be more or less defined by 
eralization that consuls dealt exclusi 
commercial. matters, carefully keer 
hands off anything with a political tir 
diplomats avoided all contact wi 
devoting their entire energies to tre 
ing, representation and correct dres 


The Consular Status 


HE war put an iron hat on th 

The old order had been dying q 
a long time, but no one had notice: 
war threw an unprecedented burd 
hardest kind of work on the foreig 
of the United States. Everybody 
every 
all day 
divisic 
was § 
the d 
bran 
swam] 
details 
resent 
bellige 
kindre 
ties, 1 
consul 
lishm 
came 
chan 
trade 
suprer 
of the 
any gi 
or in 
In tha 
born 
light d 
the tr 
commé 
power 
arable. 

An ounce of illustration is worth a pound of § 
During the war the minister of a neutral country 
an American consul general and asked for an appo 
Etiquette abroad ordains that a consular officer, t 
ally soiled by trade, has no social status whatevel 
tables of the court, when there were courts, of off 
and even of society, he is not placed beneath 
he simply has no place at all. 

Incidentally, a consul general does not expect | 
to telephone for appointments. In this case th 
general said he would slip out the back door to < 
crowd and call at the legation. 
(Continued on Page 55) — 
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Str gelle for Oil 


By ISAAC hk. MARCOSSON 


In this series of 
articles an effort 
will be made to 
analyze the inter- 

sabiy beers national oil situ- 

Bi ¥ : ation with special 
‘i k, 4 reference to Amer- 
i ican needs and 
1. oS participation. To 
get the data I have 
ranged from the 
Near East to the 
Far West, follow- 
ing in the footsteps 
of the petroleum 
pioneer as he 
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} self- plodded in the 
ration wake of war and 
vything peace, for figura- 
ine. So tively the flag now 
floats from the 
f these derrick. I have 
ficies is talked with the 
fp more overseas princes of 
an that production whose 
jates to achievements par- 
j2ad of allel the familiar 
{2 prize romances of Amer- 
|) it has ican oil barons. I 
vith the have sat in the 
ction of chancelleries 
jrepara- where foreign pol- 
(rincipal icies that were in 
iy inter- reality oil policies 
| rritant. had their birth and 
:itions, it being. 
| -rverted leet etcouncll cfieha Bence Conference at San Remo, Italy. Premier Millerand of France is at the Extreme Left; Signor Nitti, 4 Incessant change 
he in- Italian Premier, is Seated in the Center, With Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon of Great Britain at the Right of the Photo is the order with 
fan eco- oil. There was a 
je. While oil and water do not mix, oil and already found the door closed against them in more than time when the average man believed that John D. Rocke- 
em to provide a more congenial compound. oneregion. Elsewhere they have forced an entrance, while feller was the one and only oil Croesus and the Standard 


jrerica an entire stranger to the by-products of 
£2e, 

te solution of the petroleum problem, so far as 
izoncerned, hinges a large degree of future peace 
#redness. Foreign offices today are more con- 
jut the status of oil domains than the outcome 
iis and revolutions. Nations and not individuals 
jips in the gigantic contest in which empires 
jdion that literally drip with wealth are at 
‘e world struggle for oil therefore is perhaps the 
‘ieant bloodless conflict now being waged. 
/3on is obvious. From an age when coal 
| rmed the backbone of industrial progress, 
some to the era when oil is a supreme 
ranking with transportation and agricul- 
ssential to both. The universal search is 
sower for mill and motor. What scientists 
troliferous epoch is in reality a pestiferous 
Jause of the grand scramble for that prod- 
jirewhich has been well called flowing gold. 
\20ple is this oil competition of more vital 
ian to Americans. We have not only 
‘the industry but we are the largest pro- 
/ consumers. Prodigal in our expenditure 
| ious but dwindling possession, we now reach 
\yhere we must conserve or tap new areas. 
Jn to an oil-fed industry is unthinkable. 


| The Pawns of Politics 


(,E new vista of international relationship 
up. No longer can John Jones, hailing 
here in the United States, fill the tank of 
(at a wayside station with the comforting 
that the nationality of his gas will con- 
paired. The California, Oklahoma and 
\. of today may be the Persian or the 
‘nian juice of tomorrow. It means that 
dolicy of isolation we may follow with re- 
Topean political affairs, the leash is off on 
ve marching inexorably toward that hour 
‘must vie with Britain, France and Hol- 
foothold that will guarantee the per- 
‘Our monster motor machine. In fact we 
’ there. - 

‘this international oil line-up is to be for 
rfor hostility remains to be seen. There 
sentiment nor philanthropy in competi- 
/no business today is so competitive as 
Telates to every phase of petroleum pro- 
id refining. American oil interests have 


in still others they are the pawns of political forces. 

One thing is certain: The old era of complacency is gone 
forever. We have become part and parcel of an economic 
evolution that reaches to the ends of the earth—and like- 
wise for a considerable distance under it—and in which 
every American, whatever his social status, has a definite 
stake. 

What, then, is this world-wide oil competition? How 
is the United States involved? What will be the outcome 
in terms of supply and price? 
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Oil Company the monarch of monopoly. But just as new 
fields have changed the oil map, so have new giants set up 
fresh autocracies to imperil the old. You have, for example, 
the spectacle of a one-time clerk who toiled in his youth at 
a desk in Java become the Rockefeller of Europe and con- 
trolling, with his associates, nearly a twelfth of the world’s 
oil supply. You behold the rise of an obscure Australian 
lawyer to the eminence where he dictated oil terms to 
empires and made the British Government his partner. 
You see the American prospector not only combating con- 
spiracy all the way from Persia to Panama but 
bucking foreign-office intrigues as well. The far- 
off places are linked with the near in this absorbing 
quest for the liquid that stokes alike the furnaces 
of war and of peace. 


Uncle Sam Frozen Out 


HAT most Americans do not comprehend is 

that an economic nationalism has developed 
around oil that is almost as dangerous to universal 
accord as that one-time foreign meddling of the 
Germans. Three years ago the good relations be- 
tween England and the United States almost 
reached the straining point because we were frozen 
out of the Mesopotamian field. Blood may be thicker 
than water, but oil is not, as we have found to our 
cost when we sought to claim equality of entrance 
in the domains that John Bull has marked out for 
his own. 

Today the tension is relieved, but we are bang up 
against the British closed door in India and in va- 
rious crown colonies. The Dutch also know how to 
play the game of exclusion, but they object to it in 
others. It was to secure participation by Americans 
that the State Department has made practically its 
only effort in behalf of American enterprise abroad 
in the five years that have elapsed since the Armi- 
stice. If we are to have that much-needed aid to our 
enterprise—a firm and consistent foreign-trade pol- 
icy—it will be entirely due to the acute necessity to 
widen our oil operations in alien lands. Because of 
his representations in behalf of the open door for 
petroleum production the world over, the British 
call Mr. Hughes the Secretary for Oil. 

There is a widespread belief that the succession 
of talk fests abroad, otherwise known as European 
conferences, since 1918 have been principally to ad- 
vertise certain health resorts and incidentally to 
discuss reparations. One has merely led to the 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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HE first time Douglas 
T Remming ever saw Glory 

Garritson was ata 
Thursday-evening dance in the 
St. Francis ballroom. His party 
and hers, both chatting idly, 
came face to face just inside 
the entrance. Remming, who 
generally did not do such 
things, tripped abruptly over 
nothing, stopped dead, stared 
for a long moment with his 
mouth dangling open in the 
manner of a fish in, the aqua- 
rium, then caught his breath 
sharply and heard himself say- 
ing in a perfectly normal voice, 
“How do you do?”’ He was 
being introduced to her, but 
he scarcely knew it. All he 
knew was that here, within 
touch and actually saying 
words to him, was the most 
exquisite girl in all the wide 
world. 

In a mute daze he danced 
with her. It was not unlikely, 
he thought, that he might be 
dreaming, for nothing like this 
had ever happened to him be- 
fore. True, he had only just 
come out to civilization from 
six lonely months in a sage- 
brush mining camp, but he had 
come out to civilization in 
the same way many times and 
no woman had ever affected 
him like this. No, he wasn’t 
dreaming. The feather sway 
of her softness against his hard 
right arm told him that. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” her voice 
whispered up into his ear. 

He came to life with a start 
as she let her hand fall from 
his. Aman’s voice said briskly, 
“May I cut in, Glory?” and 
while Remming was bowing 
and mumbling some sort of 
thanks she floated away in the 
other’s arms. But she had 
shot him a radiant smile and 
asked him to try again. 

Douglas Remming made his 
way to the side of the great 
room and stood there alone. 
His eyes followed her as she 
wove about the floor. Tall 
she was, graceful and queenly. 
He knew suddenly that this was what he had always 
wanted in a woman—queenliness. He had never put it 
into so many words, but he could put it into words all 
right enough now. And that incredibly lovely soft con- 
tralto voice! She drifted past and smiled for a second as 
she caught his gaze. Her eyes were lovely; dreamy and 
big and brown. Momentarily Remming lost sight of her 
in the shuttling crowd, then again he glimpsed her—only 
her head, but that was enough. There she held her queenli- 
ness. No other girl he had ever known could carry her head 
like that; and what a head it was, with its clear, fine fea- 
tures framed beneath those high-piled masses of burnished 
auburn hair! Ah, she was utterly beautiful! 

When Douglas Remming walked home that night he 
felt as if he were striding two feet above the pavement. 
He had already decided that he was going to marry Glory 
Garritson. 

He did not know then about the thirty-six hairpins. 
Had he known he undoubtedly would have laughed, a 
laugh of tolerant amusement. To have made him under- 
stand their significance some archangel would have had to 
take him by the hand and lead him back twenty years to a 
day when Glory, not yet three, was called Dorothy. On 
that day little Dorothy was playing with some blocks upon 
the carpeted floor of her mother’s bedroom. Her mother 
and a large person named Mrs. Ennis were talking inter- 
minably. Dorothy hoped Mrs. Ennis would go pretty 
soon. 

Said Mrs. Ennis: “Never in my life have I seen hair as 
lovely as that child’s. Why, Hortense, it’s unbelievable! 
When she leans over it touches the floor—and at her age 
too!” 

Dorothy’s mother beamed. 
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“Isn’t There Some Quicker Way, Honey—Some Way You Can Whang it Around and Let it Go at That?”’ 


“One can’t ever tell, of course,’”’ she said, “‘but unless 
something terrible happens to her face, I really think she’s 
going to be a beauty.” 

At this point the child lifted her head and observed her 
mother with curious brown eyes. She was being talked 
about, and that was always interesting. 

“Look!” said Mrs. Ennis. ‘‘Isn’t that too cute! She 
knows perfectly well, Hortense.’’ She smiled ingratiat- 
ingly at the baby. “‘Are you going to be a beauty when you 
grow up, dear, and snare men’s hearts with your wonderful 
hair?”’ 

Dorothy nodded with infinite gravity. 

“Will the color change, do you think?’’ Mrs. Ennis now 
asked of the child’s mother. 

“Tt may darken a little, but with those wonderful reds, 
that will only make it more adorable. Just run your fingers 
through it, Alice, and see how heavy it is. It’s perfectly 
awlul to wash, but I do it religiously. It would be simply 
criminal if I neglected it. Just think what it will mean to 
her later in life!’ k 

The visitor nodded thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Garritson started to speak, checked herself, then 
caught the other’s hand. 

“If you promise never to breathe it to a soul, I’ll tell 
you a secret,’’ she whispered. 

Mrs. Ennis promised. 

“Harry’s going to have a fit,” the mother went on, “but 
I can’t help it. After all, a woman knows best. Do you 
know what I’m going to do, Alice? Now don’t you ever 
dare breathe it.” 

The visitor promised anew. 

“T think,’”’ pronounced the mother, “‘that there’s noth- 
ing more beautiful than real auburn hair if it’s wavy, and 


nothing homeliery 
straight. That’stheo 
that worries me ab 
othy. It’s as straig 
string. So do you kn 
I’m going to do? I’m 
begin waving it, just. 
iest bit at first, anc 
while a little more—g 
she grows up there w 
soul who won’t thin! 
natural. Don’t yout 
wise?”’ 

Mrs. Ennis though 
very wise indeed. 

“Tf I can,” said ) 
ritson—“‘if I can ’m 
try to fool even Harr 

“But why wouldhe 

The baby’s mother 
her shoulders express 

“You know how n 
she enunciated. 

“That’s so.” Th 
turned to the child | 
out her arms. ‘Oh 
wonderful birthright! 
toned. “ How I enyy 
little dear—and youd 
know enough yet to er 
self. , 

““Come here, baby. 
know, Hortense, you 
call her some name tl 
go with that hair. Y 
to call her Glory.” 

The other consider 

“Isn’t Gloria the 
she queried. 

“Oh, no! That’s ' 
monplace. I knew a 
East called Glory, 
lovely too. It just fi 
Don’t you see, Hort 
woman’s hair is her | 
glory, and if you 
Glory ——” 

The mother’s eye 
ened. She began tc 
quickly. 

“You're right, Alic 
right !’’ she exclaimed 
dear’’—this to the 
“how would you lik 
mother call you Glo 
othy’s such a long 
name. Wouldn’t yo 
have oe 
Glory, sweetheart?” 
The child, standing now by her noth 
soberly. a 

“Oh, the little dear!’’ said Mrs. Ennis. * 
Mother Eve claim us the minute we’re born?” 
honey, you'll find out that all the women yo 
sell their souls to have that wonderful head 
Hortense, do call her Glory—begin right awe 
grow up with it.” is 

“Leave it to me,” said the mother with 
“Glory Garritson! That’s a lovely name 
were inspired, Alice. Honey’’—she reac 
stroked the baby’s burnished head—‘“yo 
Dorothy any more. It’s Glory. And all y 
going to live up to it.” " 

Thus it came about that Glory Garritson 
the world at the age of two years and ten 
under a star the symbol of which was later to be 
dozen small pieces of bent steel wire, known 
speaking races of the earth as hairpins. 

Now hairpins certainly held the least po 
for Douglas Remming. He knew that t 
knew what they were for; but if he ever though 
all, he thought only in terms of passing than 
ful God that men, in this day and age at alle 
have to use them. Remming’s own hair 
crisp, clipped even more closely than was stri 
for he had been a soldier in France, and the 
veloper of habits. Another habit it had de 
was that of quick decision, of determining wha 
and then going after it without waste of time. 

He went after Glory Garritson. Since he 
tremely personable young man, tall and broad 
cut and infectiously buoyant of manner, and sin 
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ieved a more than moderate success as a min- 
—and mining engineering is a hard game to 
, being who and what he was, he got her. 
weeks after the night of that first meeting, 
jing beside him on the couch in the Garritsons’ 
tapartment, whispered her yes. 

y,”’ murmured Glory presently, and as Rem- 


|g the most beautiful thing God had made since 
sing of time. “Oh, Doug, do you know what it 


‘on’t mean that, Doug. I mean how I knew that 
yi—the thing that first made you different to me 
| her men.” 

\.al beauty,”’ he hazarded with a grin. 

dear, be sensible. I really want you to know.” 
” said he. 

|; much matter, as far as he was concerned, be- 
mly thing that counted was that Glory was his 
| tif it pleased her to tell him it was his part to be 
ye and eager listener. Glory was speaking delib- 


7 because,” she said—‘‘it was because—can you 
}) you realize, Mr. Douglas Remming, that you 
jst man I ever met who didn’t begin right off by 
saething foolish about my hair? Do you realize 


over tenderly and kissed the lustrous crown. 

, not have said it,’’ he confessed; ‘“‘but I thought 
1 be n73 

ed up quickly. 

1, Doug? Do you truly? You know you’ve never 
‘this minute.” 

‘e most wonderful hair that ever was on land or 
‘raphrased, and meant it. ‘I love it, Glory. You 
vy that.” 

jsled closer to him and smiled happily, a dreamy, 
smile. 

ie again,’”’ she whispered presently. 

you, Glory.” 
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“Not only that, Doug—the other. I want to hear you 
say it.” 

“Your hair, you mean? I love that, too, dearest. It’s 
glorious.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t, Doug.”’ 

““Bitteledone 

Two tiny lines of puzzlement had crept between his 
brows. They erased themselves, however, as she sat up- 
right suddenly and laughed. 

“‘T’m laughing at myself,’’ she told him frankly. ‘‘Do 
you know, Doug dear, my hair is my one vanity.” 

“Your one? You ought to have a million.” 

She beamed, shrugging her shoulders prettily. 

“T haven’t, I’m afraid, Doug. This is my only one.” 
She indicated her high-piled shining coiffure tenderly with 
the tip of a single finger. ‘‘Let me confess to you, dear.” 

“Confess your head off,’”’ he said stoutly. 

“‘Well’’—she dropped her eyes and began twisting a fold 
of her skirt—‘‘ever since I was a little kid, Doug, mother 
has brought me up to believe that my hair is my only asset 
in life.” 

“Your only asset!’’ His guffaw was boisterous. 

“Well, in a way, Doug, she’s not so awfully wrong. It 
does make me different from other girls.” 

“Everything makes you different from other girls.” 

“You nice thing.’’ She patted his hand. “But, Doug, 
please try to understand—for just a minute. It really is 
rather—well, exceptional; not only the color, I mean, but 
there’s so much of it. I could play Lady Godiva perfectly. 
Would you believe it if I told you that it comes way below 
my knees?”’ 

“Of course, Glory. Why wouldn’t I? That’s great, 
isn’t it—I mean to have it so long and everything?”’ 

She sighed. ¥ 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so. It is andit isn’t. It’s so much 
trouble to wash, Doug—just terrible. You have no idea. 
And then when I put it up it takes me just ages every time. 
Thirty-six hairpins always—just think of that! And I have 
to have all my hats made to order. Look—here, give me 
your hand—careful now!—see how much of it there is on 
top. It took me years to learn, and I really didn’t get the 
trick till I went to Paris. It weighs pounds too. I’ll prove 
it to you some day on a little scale I have.” 
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“But, Glory ——’” 

“What, Doug?” 

He was frowning in perplexity. 

“Tf it’s so much trouble,” he said slowly, ‘‘and weighs so 
much, and all that sort of thing, why don’t you cut it off?”’ 
“Oh, Doug!”’ She drew back, stared at him aghast. 

“T don’t mean to bob it,’’ he amended hastily. “Just 
make it shorter or thin it out or something. There must be 
a way.” 

“Would you really want me to?”’ she said evenly. “That 
means you don’t like it the way it is, Doug.” 

“Oh, gosh, Glory! I was only thinking of you. It’s just 
perfect; you know that as well asI do. I was only thinking 
of your comfort. What do I care as long as you’re happy, 
dear?’’ 

She turned her face and smiled up at him radiantly. 

“T only want to be beautiful for you, Doug dearest. 
That’s my only thought now—just to satisfy you.” 

“You bet you satisfy me,” he stated vigorously, and 
bent down to kiss her. 

“Oh, Doug,” she whispered after a long moment, “I’m 
so happy, happy, now that I know you care!”’ 

Not even after he had said good-by did it occur to Doug- 
las Remming that of the breathless and priceless half hour 
following their first kiss a full twenty minutes had been 
spent in talking about Glory’s hair. 

Glory’s father was much pleased. He liked Douglas 
Remming. But after the first congratulations he fell to 
puffing thoughtfully upon his cigar, while a strange con- 
templative smile flitted about his face. 

Then he said gently: 

“Remming, has Glory ever talked to you much about 
what she calls her single vanity?” 

The young man started. 

“Why—why, come to think of it’’—he smiled half 
sheepishly —‘‘yes, she did speak about it. Her hair, you 
mean?”’ 

“A’m! Tell you all about it, did she?” 

““Why—why, yes, I guess so.” 

The older man chuckled. 

“Mention a character in history called Lady Godiva?’’ 
he asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Garritson. It must be "f 
“Did she confide in you 
about those thirty-six hair- 
pins, Remming?”’ 

‘‘Hairpins? Why, yes. But 
I don’t understand ——”’ 

“You will,’ said Henry 
Garritson cryptically. 
“You've been initiated into 


cr 2 ‘ the family, all right. 
gi ly Well’’—he paused — 
i a4 tH “T’m glad you’re a 
i man.” 
4 (Continued on 
} Page 37) 


“Well, Ever Since I Was a Little Kid, Doug, Mother Has Brought Me Up to Believe That My Hair is My Only Asset in Life”’ 
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Haddon’s Select School for Girls, Boarding or Day, 
and wrinkled up her small brown nose in an earnest 
and puzzled expression. Mary ’Lizabeth’s face, which was 
oval and long-lashed, with little splashes of hibiscus petals 
through the brown for cheeks and lips, wore perpetually an 
earnest and puzzled expression. Well, s’pose you had a 
mother who had been in the Follies—whatever they were— 
and was married to a poet? S’pose you had a father who 
was motoring to the devil as fast as ever he could, and a 
grandfather, known as the old man, whom you have never 
so much asset eyeson? Thatis, you had them and still you 
didn’t have them. And that was the curiousest part of all. 
But then a great many things are curious when you are 
nine and when you’ve knocked about from one Miss Had- 
don’s school to another ever since ever. Her mother she 
had seen just once to remember. That was between the 
musician and the socialist and not so long before the poet. 
“Till Flo Barnfield got a cold million out of the old 
man,” Mary ’Lizabeth overheard Miss Long, the lan- 
gwidge teacher, saying to madame, “she used to confine 
herself to capitalists. Now she’s giving her artistic temper- 
ament free range.” 

Mary ’Lizabeth didn’t know what “artistic tempera- 
ment’’ meant, but she was sure her mother had it. One 
Christmas Eve she descended upon Miss Haddon’s in a 
blaze of glory. She had the yellowest hair and the reddest 
lips and the whitest everywhere else Mary ’Lizabeth had 
ever seen. She hugged Mary ’Lizabeth and wept over her 
and wanted to kiss her, but Mary ’Lizabeth drew back 
dubiously. 

“I’m ’fraid you’ll come off on me,” she said. 

And then her mother laughed and turned the tears off 
just as easily as she had turned them on, and soon she went 
away. 

Three days later her father stepped from a motor at 
Miss Haddon’s gate—a very deluge of parents! He was tall 
and dark like Mary ’Lizabeth herself, and the most beauti- 
ful mortal she had ever looked upon. But there was some- 
thing queer about his legs. He didn’t seem just sure about 
them. 

“T guess he’s still got the Christmas one on,” she heard 
madame say to Miss Long, afterward; but that didn’t 
throw much light on the subject. 

Anyhow, he chucked Mary ’Lizabeth under the chin 
and called her a damned queer little piece. He gave her 
a shiny silver dollar and said he would give her a lot more 
if the old man wasn’t so damn tight. Then he, too, went 
away, and that closed the Genesis to Revelation of her 
knowledge about parents. 

Mary ’Lizabeth slid along the steps to make way for a 
boy in buttons with a yellow envelope. He tore his eyes 
self-sacrificingly from the huge black type of the paper he 
was reading and dropped it beside his bicycle. By stand- 
ing, after a manner of speaking, on her head and reading 
backward like Alice through the Looking-Glass, Mary 
*Lizabeth managed to spell out: 


HANDSOME POLLY DUPREE KILLED IN AUTO WRECK 


And underneath in smaller and more difficult type: 


Handsome Polly Dupree—so nicknamed in college because of 
his Apollolike beauty—has outraced his last motor cop. This 
morning at two o’clock, while driving at breakneck speed along 
the Ridge Route 


Mix *LIZABETH sat on the front steps of Miss 


S’pose You Had a Father Who Was Motor: 
ing to the Devil as Fast as Ever He Could 


The boy in buttons came out, glowered at Mary ’Liza- 
beth, snatched up the paper and wheeled off. 

“Dupree,’’ she pondered. That was her name. But 
Polly Dupree—no, that couldn’t be anybody that belonged 
to her. Besides, didn’t anybody belong to her and she 
didn’t belong to anybody. That was the whole trouble. 

Out to her at this juncture came one Dorothea Plunkett, 
munching sugar cookies. Dorothea always munched. 
Munching was quite as much a part of her as kinky corn- 
silk hair or ‘her one hundred and forty pounds avoir- 
dupois— Mary ’Lizabeth had just learned that word in 
’rithmetic. The only yearning of Dorothea’s soul was to be 
held aristocratic; but how can one be aristocratic when 
one waddles, and when one answers at chapel roll call to 
the name of Plunkett? 

“The telegram was ’bout you,’’ she imparted placidly 
between munchings. ‘‘I reckon it’s another one from the 
old man, sayin’ he won’t have you for Christmas holidays. 
I snitched the last one out of Miss Haddon’s wastebasket 
when nobody was lookin’.”” She drew from her middy a 
crumpled yellow ball and spread it tantalizingly just out 
of reach. ‘‘If you’ll give me your dinner dessert,” she bar- 
gained, ‘‘I’ll let you see it.” 

The other shot forward like a little streak of navy-blue 
lightning and snatched the paper. It read: 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., Dec. 23 —— 
Miss Emity HADDON, c/o Haddon’s School, 
T’ll not have Flo Barnfield’s child in my house,Christmas or 
no Christmas. I’m paying the bills. I expect you to do the rest. 
CHARLES ANTHONY DUPREB. 


“Flo Barnfield’s child—that’s you,’’ Dorothea intoned, 
still munching. 

Mary ’Lizabeth hurled the telegram to the floor and 
stamped it passionately with a small brown tennis shoe. 

“You can have the old dessert,”’ she said. ‘‘It’s bread 
pudding, anyhow. Nellie told me so.” 

“Tf he won’t take you,’ Dorothea munched on, ‘‘ Miss 
Long’ll have to stay an’ keep you, ’cause it’s her turn, an’ 
everybody else is goin’ somewhere or other. Miss Long 
don’t want to stay. It’s something’’—she leaned forward 
to whisper tensely and even forgot fora moment to munch— 
“it’s something about a man!”’ 

When Mary ’Lizabeth offered no comment, she rumi- 
nated further, ‘‘Papa’s goin’ to have me this time. Mamma 
had me Thanksgiving, an’ she’s goin’ to have me again 
Easter.” 

Dorothea’s sole occasion for a proud and haughty spirit 
was the ceaseless rivalry and contention between her two 
parents—they could no longer be called’ these twain. She 
hung in the balance between them, a hundred-and-forty- 
pound lump of benignant placidity, munching and watch- 
ing impartially to see who should do her most honor. Had 
not they gone to court over her? Had not her papa even 
tried to kidnap her? 

“You needn’t be so stuck up about your old papa.” 
Mary ’Lizabeth was making the hibiscus lips more hibiscus 
to stop them from quivering. “‘I guess I’ve got two papas 
if I wuz a mind to use ’em!” 

“Two papas!’”’ Dorothea jeered shrilly. ‘‘How can you 
have two papas, I’d like to know? Anyhow, a poet ain’t a 
papa, an’ anyhow my papa ain’t old.” 

“Dor-o-thea, if Miss Haddon wuz to hear you say 
‘ain’t’ I don’t see what’s wrong with being a poet. 
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al 


‘December 


Byron was a poet, wasn’t he? Tennyson was a por 
he? Longfellow was a poet ——” ( 
“Huh!” The disparager of poets as papas | 
another sugar cooky from some hidden and ex 
source of supply and bit off a mathematical h: 
“T reckon the musician was your papa too, an’ t 
ist an’ all the rest of ’em. Co-nun-drum—who’s 
papas than anybody, an’ ain’t got none?” 

“Dor-o-thea Plunkett, if Miss Haddon wuz to 
say ‘ain’t got? —— Anyhow, I guess I’ve got 
papa, and that’s more’n you’ve got.” 

“Huh!” Dorothea jeered even more shrilly. 
to know how you know you’ve got a grandpz 
you’ve never even seen him. An’ anyhow, it’sa fi 
papa what won’t have you for Christmas an’ 
telegrams like that about you.” She gest 
emaciated skeleton of a cooky to the yellow 
floor. “It’s a fine grandpapa an’ fine papas 2 
mamma what don’t never come to see you 
any letters ner send you candy an’ cookies 
an’ hair ribbons like my mamma an’ papa 
me’’—she finished off the cooky and her 
taneously and self-righteously—‘“‘I’d say yo 
folks a-tall!” 

What further recriminations Miss Long’s appe 
the porch put a stop to is matter for conjectw 
was a little wisp of a teacher, with a terr 
terribly harassed face. Just now she was le 
harassed than usual—and excited. ; 

‘Mary Elizabeth Dupree, you’re wante 
Miss Haddon’s office; but for goodness’ s 
hands and face! Dorothea, haven’t you 
without number not to eat on the porch? Oh, 
there it is now!” a 

She looked still more worried as a big car 
the end of the drive. She seized Mary * 
fairly dragged her into the house. In the libi 
hurtled through, an excited knot of teac 
round a paper with screaming black headline 
paper the boy in buttons had dropped. 


*Lizabeth heard somebody say. ‘. 
Miss Long sh-h-ed and motioned mysteriou 
to the paper, which as mysteriously vanished 
“Who’ll have all that money?” she qu 
panted breathlessly up the stairs beside 
“Sh-h! Little girls mustn’t ask such que 
Miss Long didn’t seem to be thinking a 
was saying, though. She was thinking abot 
that had to do with the paper and the big 
coming up the drive. All the time she was 
’Lizabeth’s hands and face and brushing the 
hair until it kicked up round the edges wi 
grace that was the envy and despair of Do 


and knitted her brows; over hair ribbons, t¢ 
very soul’s salvation hung on the color of a 
While she was still fussing with the bow, Ne 
tapped at the door. . ae 

“Miss Haddon says, please will you bring h 
ma’am.” ‘ng 

Outside the ominously closed door of M 
private office, she gave the bow another twh 
and turned her round and round to make s 
all hooked. (Continued on Page 68) 


jcemen turned and looked sharply at the two 
jthey passed; they were so little of the fashion 
12 Who walked or rode in that shining avenue 
»ips-Elysées on the sunny morning of spring. 
t aly that they were shabby in a decent worka- 
9 they were exotic. The taller showed a heavy, 
nosed face, with red hair that hung from under 
|< hat in fluffy locks that stuck out in front of 
gl an immature beard was rough on his chin. 
¢:ompanion minced at his side with the gait of 
{| ad a black bowler hat that was pulled low on 
{1 tilted backwards, so that its brim all but 
coat collar, and there was a stoop or bend to 
oulders that was only just not a hunchback. 
the sunlight a thin and impish face where 
jaalice had written themselves in plain char- 

there was a punchinello suggestion in the 
| pproach of nose and chin. 
‘said the policeman, pouncing on the obvious. 
com somewhere!”’ 
leantics conversed in jerks of speech as they 


0} 
“u've never seen him?” asked the taller one. 
(now him,” answered the other. 

| now him fast enough,” said the first. ‘‘There 
of him, thank God! A great gorgeous brute, 
; oiled and curled like a lap dog, and a sleek, 
\ike a prize cow. We ought to be just in time to 
(3 he comes out. It’s that place up there.” 
/nger, with its long, unclean nail, pointed a 
)tood back among the greenery that lined the 
tite-marble shape that gleamed at them through 
‘leaves and boughs, a sheer grace of delicate 
. Its slender-columned porte-cochére reached 
he sidewalk and a sweep of paved drive flowed 
rom the roadway. Already a great motor car 


lig within it, and beyond, the two Jews could 


ADE 


see the square of the doorway and the shine from within 
of the place’s more than royal luxury. Other passers-by 
had stopped, too, to watch the departure of the car and its 
owner; it seemed that a little court assembled thus daily 
to do honor and render to wealth its due tribute of envy. 

“‘He’s coming,” said the taller Jew suddenly. “You 
wanted to see him, Frankel; now’s your chance.” 

Servants in livery appeared within the doorway, moving 
with a sort of decorous bustle to adorn that portentous de- 
parture. 

Frankel, the all-but-hunchback, pressed to the edge of 
the sidewalk; Janow, his taller friend, stood at his back, 
looking over the crown of the black hat at the coming mag- 
nificence. He could not therefore see what otherwise he 
must have marked—the sudden deepening and intensi- 
fying of the malicious merriment on the punchinello face of 
the little man, his look of one who plays a game with zest, 
and perhaps with a card or two in his sleeve. 

““Now!”’ said Janow. 

Quickly between the liveried men came another figure, 
coated, silk-hatted. In the shadow of the entry his face 
was just a disk of pallor that bobbed up as he stepped on 
the footboard and bobbed down as he sank into the seat. 
The car moved forthwith, silent as a drifting boat on wind- 
less water, and carried him forward into the light and to 
the vision of his honorary courtiers on the sidewalk. 

Janow gritted his teeth audibly. Several of the onlookers 
raised their hats, and, to the tall Jew’s astonishment and 
fury, among them was Frankel, who lifted his with both 
hands and held it against his chest. The man in the car 
replied with the exact manner of a well-trained king. 
Bowing slightly, he raised the tall silk hat in his turn. He 
was passing the pair of them at the moment, so that his 
face was a little above and not more than eight feet distant 
from the scowl of Janow and the little man’s grinning- 
clown mask. For a moment the great money potentate 
and the deformed nonentity looked each other in the eyes. 
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A large man, Frankel marked; fattish, but not fat; with 
a round face and the complexion of a girl. He was, of 
course, groomed like a race horse. A gloss of perfection 
was on all his accouterment, and upon the face that looked 
into his there was the serenity not so much of a god as of 
an idol. Power was his, vast beyond the scope of pride; 
his munition factories furnished warring nations and his 
politicians made wars for him to furnish. In his native 
land much honor was his; throughout the Balkans diplo- 
mats conjured with his name, and wherever there were 
Jews it was spoken with curses. 

For Rinaldesin had marked his rise in the world with a 
single streak of passion. It ran through all his doings, 
public and private; he was Judenhetze incarnate—the 
remorseless and insatiable enemy of the Jews. For aman, 
be it noted, must have identifiable marks on him if he is to 
be a figure as well as a force, something for the public 
to enjoy, for the reporters and cartoonists to take hold of. 
Rinaldesin had special need of this kind of thing, for his 
own origins were obscure. Thence from public insults to 
great men among the Jews he advanced to a general policy 
of oppression. Many thousand had lived in slavery to die 
in pogroms because of him. He had nicknames for it; he 
was even considered something of an expert on the Jewish 
question. 

Thus it was that in the tangle of conferences that in- 
fested and disgusted Paris, where territories and nationali- 
ties were gambled with like card counters, Rinaldesin was 
advocating a reshuffle of Balkan interests, of which a minor 
one was the transfer of a certain area to the Turks—for a 
consideration, of course. It was a miserable stretch of 
country, strategically worthless; its population consisted 
of not more than a hundred thousand—a few Greek peas- 
ants, some Armenians and Macedonians, but the bulk were 
Jews. The Turks were willing to have them; they them- 
selves were agonizedly unwilling to go; it was now merely 

(Continued on Page 50) 


Then He Spoke. 


His Voice Was Low; They Could Not Catch a Word of it, or Distinguish What Language He Used. But its Effect Was Instant 
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self Real Estate and De- 

velopment. At least 
that was the legend that ap- 
peared above his office door, 
across the street from the 
ramshackle old Purple Ridge 
Hotel. He sat with his feet 
upon his desk, gazing idly 
out of the window, a cigar 
cocked in one corner of his 
loose insolent mouth. He 
was afat man of about forty, 
smooth shaven with the ex- 
ception of a black mustache 
that curled upward at the 
ends in what seemed a per- 
petual sneer. His black hair 
was thinning in front, 
and his hands were 
soft and chubby. His 
neck overflowed his 
collar, and his eyes 
were small and black, 
porcine. 

There came the rat- 
tle of a car, and pres- 
ently Pack Judd’s 
flivver rolled up and 
stopped in front of the 
hotel, covered with 
yellow dust from its 
trip across the mountains from Moccasin Bar. He had but 
one passenger—a tall gaunt man of about sixty, who climbed 
heavily from the car and dragged slowly into the hotel. 
Something about the man seemed vaguely familiar to the 
watching promoter across the street. He began to search 
through the years, but nowhere could he seem to find the new 
arrival indexed in his careful mind. Pack Judd carried the 
mail bag into the post office, then hurried across the street. 

“Say, Jim,” he said, ‘‘you remember Bill Parker? 
Used to live here twenty or thirty years ago.” 

It came then to Stacey’s mind. Bill Parker, of course! 
‘‘He discovered the Hammerhead mine, didn’t he?” he 
said. 

“‘Sure!”’ said the stage man. “‘Him and his pardner, ole 
Sam Rountree. Twenty-five years ago. Well, he’s in town 
now. He come over on my stage from Moccasin.” 

““T saw him get out,”’ said Stacey. “What about it?” 

Judd sat down and laid his dusty-old hat upon the desk. 
There was dust in his white drooping mustache, in his pale 
eyebrows, and his cracked lips were grimed with it. 

“He’s got a thousand dollars on him!” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘‘He told meso! And he’s got a bug about the 
old Hammerhead mine. Thinks he can find another Ham- 
merhead in the Purple Ridge district! Been thinkin’ about 
it for twenty-five years. See? They all get that way sooner 
or later. He’s got a weak heart or something, and so he’s 
busted loose from ole Sam Rountree and come back to the 
scene of his big strike.”’ 

Stacey brought his feet carefully from the desk and 
sat up. ‘‘You sure about that thousand?”’ he asked. 

“Sure!”’ said the stage driver positively. 
“He told me all about it. Sick, you see, and 
spreadin’ his mind out for anybody to read. 
He’s got a daughter too. Name’s Cornelia. 
School-teacher down at Ellenville. She’s got 
eight hundred dollars she’s saved up teachin’ 
school. If the trip had been a little longer he’d 
have told me how much gold he had in his 
teeth.” 

Without cause or warning Judd broke into 
a high metallic cackle that could have been 
heard blocks away. He caught himself and 
looked carefully about him. 

“Hasy!”’ he grinned, showing tobacco- 
stained teeth that chewed rapidly, even while 
he talked. ‘‘He’s ripe to invest that thousand 
in a new Hammerhead.” 

“Get him over here!”’ ordered Stacey briefly. 

Judd arose with alacrity, grinning. ‘What 
you goin’ to do to him, Jim?”’ he inquired. 

“Going to sell him the Elephant.” 

Again the foolish metallic cackle rattled 
through the window to the ears of the loungers 
seated upon the hotel porch, under the shade 
of the gnarled sycamore. Once more the laugh 
was quickly suppressed, 

“Say, you can’t do it, Jim!” affirmed the 
stage man. ‘‘That there White Elephant is a 
joke! Everybody in town knows it’s barren 
ground. Not the sign of a ledge there.” 


J MSTACEY called him- 


Said. 


“You're Trying to 
Comfort Me!’’ She 

“T Can See 

Through You, Uncle Sam!” 


ILLUSTRATED 
ARTHUR D. 


BY 
FULLER 


“‘You Look in the Bottom of My Saddlebags, Jeff. They’s a Bottle Hid There That I Been Savin’ for the Fourth of July”’ 


Stacey had not moved a muscle of his porcine face, 
though the mustache cocked upward a trifle more in that 
perpetual sneer. 

“The Elephant’s right in line with the old Hammerhead 
ledge, ain’t it?’’ he demanded. “‘Starting with that fact I 
can make this old boob see anything from grass-root gold 
to diamonds by the quart! Get him over here—quietly.” 

Ten minutes later Judd reappeared with the new arrival. 
Seen closer the old prospector was a sick man indeed. The 
emaciation of him had left arawboned frame that testified to 
the fact that oncehehad been asplendidspecimen. ‘From be- 
neath grizzled brows his blue eyes looked out at the world, 
gentleandkindly. Stacey greeted him with breezy heartiness. 

“Say, I’m mighty glad you hap- 
pened along, Mr. Parker!” he said. 
“T’ve got some rock specimens 
here that I’ve been crazy to have 
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man, for I reme} 
you discovered thi 
merhead! Say, 
today!” 

The kindly eye; 
glow with interest 
tenth as good as \ 
merhead,”’ said th 
pector, ‘‘it’ll do! 
Sam we sold out 
merhead for two 
dollars. It’s paid 


locked hi 
brought ; 
which h 
upon the 
a careful 
door anc 
the wind 
been ke 
locked uy 
in a guar 
“Tm not 
but it lo 
exactly li 
Hammerhead float!’’ He opened the box, and P 
a piece of the weathered quartz in his wasted han 
diately the kindling light in his eyes leaped up st: 
his bony fingers trembled. 

“It’s the same rock!’’ he whispered hoarsely 
merhead float—sure! I’d know it anywhere!” 

“You sure about that?’ asked Stacey. 

He simulated excitement most convincing]; 
picked up another piece, and in his eyes was the | 
who meets an old friend. ‘‘Sure!’’ he said exulta: 
know it among a thousand rocks!” 

Behind him Pack Judd opened his yellow mo 
gin an involuntary cackle. Stacey caught the me 
moment too soon, and flicked a look at his satell 
withdrew, smothering the laugh in his pale mus 

“Listen,” said Stacey, droppin 
to a tense whisper. ‘‘ You knoy 
a quarter of a mile below the Hai 
mill? They called it the Stillso 
your time. Well, that’s the gro 
“Right in line with the old Ha 
ledge!’’ said Parker. His breath 
“= boredand his hands trembled mor 
“2 thanever. ‘Lalwayssaid thatled; 
the Stillson Ridge! Bound to 
that’s necessary is to tunnel across 
Bound to cut it by tunnelin’ acros 
It’s a blind ledge, of course; bu 
will cut it—sure!”’ 

“We got the world by the tail!” Stace} 
the desk with his chubby hand. ‘I didn’th 
hope, though I always thought it might be 
head float—but what you say settles it! T 
he leaned forward, his small black eyes | 
excitement—‘‘let’s develop it together, yo 
I’m heavily loaded up with properties and | 
into it with me, why, I’ll be getting a part 
expert too! See? And a superintendent t 
Purple Ridge mining right down to the ground 
you a half interest in the Elephant for—fomges 
dollars! What say?” 

Twenty minutes later the sick man came otk 


. office, his emaciated figure almost straight a 


glowing upon his pallid cheeks. 
“Well, Judd,’”’ he exulted as he came nth 
“‘yvou’re goin’ to see things happen in this old t 
and Stacey—we’re goin’ to tear that Stillson 
pieces like it was a heap of doll rags! We're 
cover another Hammerhead—sure! Took ne: 
dollar I had to get into it, but it’s goin’ to be ¥ 
been scared to death I’d die before I made m, 
that Cornelia would have to work like a slave al 
but that’s over now! You watch things hum!” 
He did not lose a moment, but took his mea 
ings out of the hotel and hurried up to the 
cabin on Stillson Ridge. A few minutes 2 
ture Pack Judd’s high senseless braying ¢a 
the closed door of J. Stacey, Real Estate and D& 
Slumped comfortably in his chair on the hotel 
man Hinton heard and grinned. q 


eds Man Friday has thought up some more 
fois master!’’ he said, and spat at a lizard 
“How them two fellers do 


oo work on his tunnel immediately. He was 
; yi eagerness, for he was sure that at last he 
oa to make himself secure against the terror of 
a ,, Judd had been right. All these twenty-five 
i id been dreaming of his great Hammerhead 
i} o/he time when he should discover another 
37 As his malady grew upon him this dream 


sssion, warping his judgment. A week after 
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u ought 
old!’’ he 
ybody knows it—but you! Ain’t no ledge on 
lephant. Stacey offered it to Bob Gleason for 
'Samonth ago—and Bob was goin’ to lick him! 
ing, Bill!” 

i ——” The innocent eyes were full of bewil- 
Vhy, Stacey showed me some of the float! It 
ike the old Hammerhead rock.” 

hat it was—Hammerhead rock!’’ Old man 
aled with renewed laughter. ‘‘He’s been 
his safe for years—baitin’ for suckers with it! 
| time between bites, but he’s got one out on 
ast, floppin’ good!” 

elieve that!” said Bill stoutly. “Jim Stacey 
back on a pardner thataway! He couldn’t! 


Ou a dollar!” insisted old man Hinton. ‘I'll 
dollars, by gosh! I’ve knowed Jim Stacey 
Started out in the crook business!”’ 

some mail here, Bill,’’ called the postmaster. 
nt over to the wicket and took the letter. It 
lia’s hand, and the old man opened it with 


“Where's That Big Strike??? He Demanded Wildly. 


fingers that trembled badly from the fear that was creeping 
over him in spite of his loyal defense of his business partner. 

“Dear daddy,” the letter ran. “I’ve glorious news for 
you. Mr. Stacey was down here today and told me that 
you had bought a half interest ina mine. He said you were 
sure it was a splendid investment, so I bought the other 
half! Mr. Stacey wanted a thousand, but when he found 
that I had but eight hundred ——”’ The reader’s panic- 
stricken eyes ran on a few lines. ‘‘He said he already had 
so many properties. . . . Sonow weare partners, daddy.” 

Corry too! It struck him like a blow, confirming old 
man Hinton’s words! The perfidy of his partner was estab- 
lished in that one awful moment, and the fact that Corry, 


too, had been caught in the same net. His staring eyes 
went back to the letter. ‘‘Partners, daddy.” 

A black hand seemed to come out of the air, smiting the 
words away from before his eyes. He fell heavily upon the 
post-office floor. 

8 4 

LD Sam Rountree drove his ancient jackass down the 

main street of Purple Ridge, his feet raising a cloud of 
yellow dust at every step, for, though it was the first week in 
November, the autumnal rains had not yet appeared. The 
prospector was a thickset, clumsy-appearing man, his face 
covered with grizzled whiskers, above which his eyes shone 
forth, good-humored, with weather wrinkles at the corners. 
From the thicket of beard projected a short-stemmed cob 
pipe, and the smoke clouds floated away behind the pro- 
cession, mingling with the sluggish dust. 

Old Sam looked about him incuriously. No, Purple Ridge 
hadn’t changed much. Same old houses—some of them 
built of material brought round the Horn in the early days. 
Sycamore and oak trees all along this one main street of 
the village, their yellowed leaves powdered thickly with dust. 


“‘Where’s That Rich Ledge?” 
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Rickety paling fences, unpainted and neglected. And 
all about him loomed the hills, looking down indiffer- 
ently upon this decaying town. Here and there upon the 
ridges great spills of gray or yellow marked the dump of 
some mine. Purple Ridge was still a mining town, though 
the peak of its prosperity had been passed years ago. 

Three or four loungers sat tilted back in the battered 
hotel chairs in the shade of the gnarled sycamore which 
stood in the street, tooth-gnawed by horses long dead and 
forgotten. The loungers might have been the same that sat 
there twenty-five years ago. Old Sam stopped his donkey 
and anchored him to the syeamore. Pack Judd stared, then 
got up from his chair and came to greet the visitor. 

“Well, well, well!” 
he grinned, chewing as 
he spoke. “If it ain’t 
Sam Rountree! I 
shorely thought you 
was dead long ago! 
Where you come from, 
Sam?” 

“Over in the Duba- 
killa country,’”’ replied 
the prospector. “I just 
got in.” 

Pack Judd nodded, 
watching the olderman 
with his shallow, pale 
eyes and grinning. 
“You come over on ac- 
count of ole Bill, I 
reckon?”’ hesuggested. 

Rountree nodded. 

“T heard about it,” 
he said, ‘‘over the for- 
est telephone, so I 
packed up and come 
right over.” 

““You’re too late, 
though,’ said Judd. 
“Funeral was yester- 
day. You and ole Bill 
was pardners, wasn’t 
you? Sure you was! 
You two found the ole 
Hammerhead to- 
gether.” 

““Pardners thirty 
years,’ said Rountree 
briefly. Hedidnotlike 
the stage driver. ‘Bill 
was a good pardner. 
Honest too; but he 
couldn’t never seem to 
understand that every- 
body else wasn’t as 
square as he was.” 

“Ain’t it the truth! 
Easy—that’s what he 
was! Say, look at the 
way Jim Stacey hung it 
on him!” 

The high metallic 
cackle battered the 
afternoon silence and 
Rountree winced. 
Judd’s laugh had al- 
ways reminded him of 
the clatter made by a 
small boy trailing aslat 
along a picket fence. 

“How wasthat?”’ he 
inquired. ‘“‘I ain’t 
heard about that.” 

Judd told him, grin- 
ning with enjoyment. 
“Say,” he said as he 
finished the recital, “‘can you beat that? Ole Bill sweatin’ 
away up there on Stillson Ridge, thinkin’ Stacey was 
backin’ him—and Jim down there at Ellenville unloadin’ 
the other half of the White Elephant on Bill’s daughter! 
Yes, sir; got every cent the Parker family had! I’m askin’ 
you, can you beat that?” 

Rountree waited until the senseless cackle had ended. 
“Pretty hellish way to treat a pardner,’’ he said, ‘‘seems 
to me.” 

“Pretty tough,’’ conceded the stage driver complacently, 
wolfing a chew from a plug of tobacco. ‘‘But mighty 
shrewd business. You gotta hand it to Jim Stacey. He’s 
made thirty-forty thousand dollars usin’ his head that 
way. Bully good feller too—take him aside from business. 
But it’s business first with Jim every time. You can’t 
blame him none. Business is business.”’ 

“Yes,” said Sam slowly, his hobnailed toe digging 
clumsily in the dust. ‘Business is business.” 

“‘Shorely! And Jim’s made thirty-forty thousand at it. 
You mustn’t forget that!” 

(Continued on Page 62) 


NE of the 
distinctive 
features in 


the present-day 
development of 
the Far West is 
that the state 
of California, al- 
though among the 
most rapidly 
growing in the 
Union, lacks the 
natural agricul- 
tural and indus- 
trial advantages 
of an evenly dis- 
tributed rainfall 
and large coal de- 
posits. In a pre- 
vious article it was 
shown how in lieu 
of rain and coal 
the state is build- 
ing an electrical 
machine out of the 
streams that flow 
down from its 
mountain wastes; 
an adaptation of 
Nature which is 
notso much a trib- 
ute to the Western 
genius as to that 
quality in man 
which responds to 
the spur of neces- 
sity. 

In the present 
article it is pro- 
posed to follow 
this harnessing of 
the Western 
waters into the 
more human aspects of the subject, into some of the 
economic and political questions that erect themselves 
on the basis of even such simple elements of Nature 
as mist and snow and mountain peaks. For in being 
forced to lead in the production of water power Cali- 
fornia has been compelled also to face sooner than 
most of her sister states problems of broad public 
policy as wellas problems of engineering. In more senses 
than one she is a test tube which others are watching. 

To begin with, it should be observed that the large 
potential sources of power, the great watersheds and 
the few broad streams, already are pretty well con- 
trolled by three or at the most four large private cor- 
porations. One company alone operates in a territory 
as big as New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey and Delaware. 
The two most important companies, so it is said, 
serve a territory as large as that covered by more 
than three hundred separate concerns in one of the 
thickly settled portions of the East. 


Colorado River Power 


ie ANY case the tendency toward big business, 
toward the largest and most powerful units, has 
nowhere gone farther, relatively speaking, than in the 
case of the California water-power companies. If one 
or two municipally owned power bureaus be included, 
there are some ten or a dozen independent companies 
or systems; but there are two corporations which 
overshadow all others and, with two or three more of 
secondary rank, dominate the populous portions of the 
state. In the north the Pacific Gas and Electric and in 
the south the Southern California Edison companies 
represent complex unions of a large number of smaller 


concerns, and despite the relative sparsity of population 
rank among the half dozen largest enterprises of their kind 


in the country. 


Now, when it is realized that California is big enough 
and contains sufficient undeveloped resources to accom- 
modate in course of time a population anywhere from three 
to ten times its present size, the importance of the owner- 


ship and control of power becomes apparent. 


Nor is California all there is to it. If the power of the 
Colorado River should be developed the whole Colorado 
River Basin, comprising portions of the states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Colorado and New Mexico, 
might with eventual pressure upon the land in the East 


sustain a population in excess of that of Great Britain. 
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Falls in a Porous Lava Bed Country in Northern California. 

Above—A Water-Power Company Construction Camp. This 
Type is Frequently Seen in the West 


Power could be transmitted from the Colorado River a 
sufficient distance to serve a territory as large as that 
which radiating from the city of Cincinnati now contains 
60,000,000 people. It is no wonder that private corpora- 
tions and municipally owned power bureaus alike are seek- 
ing a hold upon the Colorado. 

Nowhere, naturally, are private ownership and opera- 
tion more warmly defended or more vigorously attacked 
than in the case of the water-power companies of Cali- 
fornia. Whether this question of public or private owner- 
ship has been settled permanently or not, there is no doubt 
that the bulk of the business is in the hands of four private 
companies, and there is at least the possibility that in 
course of time it may be in the hands of even fewer. 
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have} 
way of further consolidation of interests 
the form of ownership, the larger com 
cease in their efforts to harness the wa 
streams. 

However plausibly the cause of state 
pal ownership may be urged, it can hard 
that the private companies are showing a! 
itiative in developing power. They may h 
most of the sites, but in any case they ar 
many of them on a scale previously unk 

. history of industry. 


Subterranean Water Suppl 


1 ee THE northern part of the state the 
the Western power companies is eng 
nessing the Pitt River, which rises in 
Mountains country. This territory is of 
tion, unlike the Sierra Nevadas, farther 
are almost exclusively of granite. Water 
off the granite slopes of the Sierras, but 
derground storage in the porous vol 

The Pitt River, which is really th 
mento, is easily controlled and conve 
usage because of the constant even flo} 
is over twice the precipitation of its 
This is accounted for by subterranea 
in the lava beds, reaching as far as 
Colorado River. 

Although this is one of the coun 
as well as one of its largest single s 
power, it will cost the Pacific Gas and 


the development. Another company, | 

ern Power, which serves much the 8s: 
that around San Francisco—is developin 
stream, the Feather River, and will also 
own one of the world’s largest units or b 
It already has what is said to be the 
reservoir in existence. : 
The more southerly developments, those 
the San Joaquin Valley and the Los Angel 
an entirely different nature. The much 
slopes of the Sierras may by sufficient expe 
verted into a cup, but never into a spong 
sorbent soil and quick run-off can be count 
a complicated and elaborate network of dro 


reservoirs. Whole watersheds instead of m 
be harnessed. 


ately for Southern California if it is to get 
it all, the relative lack of water is made 
alized by the far greater distance it falls. 
‘northern companies get drops of 2000 
ithern company is building works to drop 
000 feet, and still another company will 
jyirop it 8000 feet. 
‘am of one of these two concerns, the San 
[ht and Power, which serves the valley of 
n(zontemplates the expenditure of $50,000,- 
e oping one of the branches of the remote 
jy, a job that will require ten years. The 
»lalifornia Edison Company is developing 
aches of the San Joaquin River in the 
n(il section of the state at a total contem- 
of of $375,000,000, the bulk of which is still 
e} As this is the most spectacular of any 
ations and, as far as can be learned, the 
truction job under active prosecution in 
yday, if not the largest ever undertaken, 
.;omewhat closer examination. 
i > of work, known as the Big Creek develop- 
aiveen under way for about ten years and 
s/om twelve to fifteen years more to com- 
¢: far back in the most remote portion of 
‘and at one time as many as 7000 men 
yed. Rarely has the labor force been be- 
bviously such an undertaking under such 


ty many questions of more than local 


‘ous article the conditions which obtain 

} winter months were described, and refer- 

‘ade to the camps which are isolated beyond 

j of snow. But it may be said that the 

er in summer or winter, partakes of the 

{ great military operation, long extended, 

id exceedingly costly. It exterids from a 
omparatively low altitude far up into the 

im a‘distance of some sixty or seventy miles— 

ectable battle front against the hostile granite. 
cut will be longer than that of the Panama 

en the work is finished there will be eighty-six 

nel, mostly through solid granite. 


ee Biggest Job in the World 


{ ie tunnels now under way, but requiring many 
ears to complete, will be thirteen and a half 
1 There will be nearly twenty power houses at 
vels, one recently completed having cost $15,- 
he generator which supplies the light for this 
)2 and such power as may be needed within the 
self is as big as the whole first unit which the 
sed to supply its customers in its early days. 

that the company doing this work is the largest 
wf high explosives of any organization in the 
/ged in the same class of work. Before actual 
n could begin it was necessary to build long 
/mountain roads, and they could not be started 
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PHOTO, BY LAVAL COMPANY, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cutting a Roadway Across the Face of Cliffs in California 


except by lowering men by ropes a thousand feet down the 
face of a precipice to drill holes. In other places freight 
can be carried from one range of mountains to another only 
by means of inclines, one of them 2000 feet in height. 

To carry on the construction job as a whole it is necessary 
to maintain sixteen camps, each with adequate transporta- 
tion, housing, commissary, sanitary, medical, hospital and 
entertainment provisions. 

Tunneling is perhaps the most nearly indispensable fea- 
ture of construction. The rate of progress being of neces- 
sity very slow—at the most only a few feet daily—there is 
an enormous piling up of interest charges. Nor can the 
impounded waters in all their force be turned into reser- 
voirs or into the turbines of power houses until the tunnels 
are finished. 

It is really quite a job to build eighty-six miles of tun- 
nels at a cost of something like $1,000,000 a mile through 
mountains of granite at elevations of from one to one and 
three-quarters miles above sea level. 

But tunnel work is greatly facilitated by building lateral 
construction entrances, or adits, in from the sides. In this 
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way the tunnel crews can dig out numbers of additional 
headings in which to work. The net result is a de- 
crease in the length of time consumed and a large 
saving in ultimate expense, although the cost of the 
adits themselves is about $7,000,000. 

These tunnel headings are quite naturally places of 
feverish activity. Only a few men can get into a 
heading at any one time, but there must be no delay 
or interruption in their work. No matter what goes on 
in the Ruhr or anywhere else in the outside world, 
the continuous five-year process of blasting and 
mucking out in these tunnel headings, far back in the 
wilderness, must never cease. 


Blasts That Raise the Roofs 


UCH work depends largely upon the efficiency of 

drilling tools and high explosives. Apparently no 
method has yet been devised for firing off blasts 
in tunnels without a long subsequent wait before the 
workmen can begin to clear out the muck. Because 
of the terrific force of these blasts the locomotives 
which pull the trains of flat cars on which muck is 
carried out cannot be operated by trolley within the 
danger zone, but must shift to a storage battery. Tin 
roofs have been lifted from houses near the tunnel 
entrances, and an automobile carelessly left close to 
the opening has been thrown by the force of a blast 
to the bottom of a cafion far below. 

But, after all, no great engineering work is of much 
general interest except in its human, its social and 
economic implications. The man who holds the drill, 
who places the stick of dynamite, who shovels out the 
muck, weighs heavier, or should weigh heavier, in 
the scheme of things than the materials among which 
he delves. Drillers, or drill operators, timbermen, 
muckers, trackmen, pipemen, electricians, . steam- 
shovel operators and other trainmen, and tool sharp- 

eners or blacksmiths—all these and many other classes of 
workmen are necessary to the building of tunnels. 

It is probable, however, that the tending or removal of 
muck, or chuck, broken rock or earth blasted out, is more 
important than the actual mining and blasting of it, the 
reason being that mining operations have to wait upon the 
removal of material already blasted. Of the actual work- 
men the most important are really those who operate the 
steam shovels and trains of cars, and curiously enough 
these are the only ones whose union is recognized by the 
company. 

The remainder of the thousands of employes are em- 
ployed on a strictly open-sKop basis, which is true also of 
the other big company, which has about 10,000 persons on 
its staff in all. 

One grizzled old foreman told me that tunnel work is 
much easier than formerly because of the improvement 
in tools. ‘‘But lots of young men don’t know how to take 
care of themselves,’’ he added. ‘‘The good Lord must be 
awful busy looking after them.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 


The Pitt River, Which Supplies Northern California and Central California With Much of Their Power 
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that men do their best work 

for women; but they do it 
when the women are not around. 
The construction of the cement 
plant progressed to completion 
with tremendous strides, and on 
a much smaller scale the imme- 
diate environs of the homestead 
began to take on a new air, for 
Connecticut Tom was one of 
those bachelors who abhor dis- 
order, even though they can put 
up indefinitely with unwashed 
windows. He collected rubbish 
and burned it; trued the fences 
which abutted on the road; did 
an extraordinary amount of 
clever tinkering; stole bricks 
when the night watchman at the 
plant was asleep, and with 
them built new broad, shallow 
steps, pyramided to meet the 
narrow thresholds of the three 
doors of the house. By the com- 
ing of winter he had the place in 
better order than it had known 
for a hundred years; by winter, 
also, twenty-two thousand bar- 
rels of Rattler Brand cement 
had been launched ona rising 
market. 

Compared with figures of only 
a decade later, the output of 
that first abbreviated fall season 
seems a mere bagatelle; but it 
was, in fact, a most notable 
performance. With cement sell- 
ing at one dollar and twenty 
cents when the dollar was worth 
three times its present value and 
when labor was costing one-third 
as much as it does today, it can 
be seen that the actual returns 
were proportionately greater 
than the mill was ever to know 
again. The judge contributed 
in no small measure to this suc- 
cess, and by the time operations 
were suspended for the annual 
shutdown and general repairs, 
he and Mattis knew beyond a 
doubt that the Rattling Run 
Cement Company was on the 
highroad to success, and they 
with it. Neither Tom, Tryer, 
nor the judge ever spoke of 
Eunice except to inquire or re- 
port as to her whereabouts and 
welfare; yet Eunice, in the last 
resort, was the driving power 
behind all their endeavors. 

She wrote seldom, and when 
summer came, contrary to nat- 
ural expectation, she gave the 
farm a wide berth and took the 
children to the seaside, even 
avoiding the Jersey shore. This defection pleased Tryer 
and surprised the judge; but it deeply wounded Tom 
Bodley. He gave notice to find another caretaker, un- 
wrapped his bundle of whips, washed and polished the 
chaise, rubbed Alexander’s sleek hide until it shone, led 
him forth, hitched him up, climbed into yD deep seat, took 
up the reins and clucked. 

The horse did not move. Tom clucked again and again, 
said ‘‘Gid-ap!”’ over and over; dismounted, pretending he 
had forgotten something, returned briskly, jumped in and 
clucked again, all to no avail. He took out his bandanna 
to mop sweat from his brow and neck, called Alexander by 
name, talked to him, implored him, reasoned with him; 
but was held back by a sinking of the heart, coupled with 
a premonition of mutiny, from uttering the cabalistic ery of 
“Aleck!” So genuine was his fear that he sat within the 
somber’shadow of the calash top for two hours rather than 
dare the ultimate test. Finally the sound of approaching 
rapid hoof beats forced his hand. He gathered up the 
reins and cried out sharply ‘‘ Aleck!” 

Alexander threw his rump two inches into the air in the 
absurd and insulting gesture which heretofore he had used 
only against strangers, and promptly settled down on all 
four feet as stolidly as though he were made of varnished 
wood. Tom gasped and his cheeks showed bright pink 


I: IS an incontrovertible fact 
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At Sight of Her, Tryer Caught His Breath and Guiped, She Was Vic Teller in the Flesh, and 
Yet Not the Vic Teller He Had Known 


through his gray beard as the judge whirled in behind 
Gypsy, drew up, and presently began to laugh. 

“Tom,” he begged, ‘“‘let me give him one genuine cut 
with a real whip.” 

“No,” said Tom hoarsely. 

“Just one lash under the belly where it won’t show,”’ 
persisted the judge. 

“No!” groaned Tom, with a shrinking quiver of his own 
round paunch. 

“He’s the most colossal fraud I’ve ever known,” con- 
tinued the judge; ‘‘the only horse my fingers have ever 
itched to lick for the mere sake of licking, and by hickory, 
he’s been asking for it all his life! Every time I see him I 
look around for a litter of pigs. If you should try out the 
lard from his carcass there wouldn’t be anything left but 
hide—not a bone, a muscle or a single pound of honest 
flesh.” 

At the sight of the moisture which suddenly rose to 
Tom’s kindly eyes the judge felt ashamed of himself. 
“Well,’’ he concluded, ‘“‘as I was saying, he’s a fine horse, 
only a trifle too fat for my taste.” 

“T can’t deny,’ admitted Tom, “‘that Alexander is a bit 
fat; but I like them fat. Then there’s this about him: He 
isn’t bunchy; he’s fat all over—neck, withers, legs, barrel 
and rump; so that, just standing there, he cuts a fine 


figure. Give him hi 
that, judge; but I 
could talk.” 
“Why?” demanded 
“Well,” said Tom, 
to ask him if he’s ey 
an unhappy day.” 
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HE judge drove or 

first touch of gra 
ward Alexander for gs 
the trouble of instal] 
caretaker. There was 
his eyes as he remen 
group he had left behi 
ing like an exhibit 
shipment to a mus 
great sulking black hor 
ing as if grease had 
his well-rubbed hide; 
quated chaise, hung in 
ful lines of a bygone 
sheaf of whips, acc 
Tryer Mattis, appro 
equal symbolism; fin 
himself, urbaneskinfu 
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To turn from such 
ality and enter the p 
Tryer Mattis was a 
equivalent of a phy 
sion. Tryer represent 
things which Tom der 
ing these days he 
dynamic principle i 
driving himself and ot 
verge of collapse; sp 
weak and battening 
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ponderous machinery 
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the mills of the gods 
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she stayed away, ther 
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better would he be ab 


him weight in his c 0 
by day; why not i 
another? j 

But when the 
arrived, bringing W 
tain amount of enfor 
he sang a differen 
grew restless, and 
judge his magisteri 
love of books and 
living within hi 
envied Tom, and 


to Rattling Run Fields for an occasional cha 
snow began to melt he resurrected his disea 


happen along, too, and the men would s 
kitchen by the hour, sometimes talking, but 
sorbed each in his own thoughts. Later, 
much-scoured deal table where Warner 
signed lease and will, Tryer and the judge wou 
covering sheets of paper with calculations, 
cooked supper for three and discoursed on th 
of crossing now the bridges of the future 0 
one’s chickens before they were hatched... 
“Talk less and cook more, you old grayba 
Mattis, leaping up to stride the full breadth of 
kitchen and back again. “ Who ever got anyw 
crossing bridges before they come to ’em? 
anything without counting their chickens long 
was hatched? The difference between you and 
that you died day before yesterday and I live 
morrow. Burn your silly old whips or you'll h 
’em so folks will know what they was for. 
cook more, I say, for the judge and me is hi 
During the following week, the last in 
disappeared from his usual haunts. The last! 


fast, though the ground was still frostbound 
ippery surface of the earth. There was a 
£ of coming warmth, and it warned Mattis 
would have no time for any thought uncon- 
the plant. He took train for Camden, changed 
ther which let him off at Trenton, and half an 
vas in the school village where he knew Eunice 
| 
sode along the single street, sparsely aligned 
‘for a distance of over a mile, he tried to per- 
If that it reminded him of the hamlet of Green- 
‘unfamiliar, however, by the bleak prospect of 
ees. To this unfamiliarity he attributed a faint 
hat had seized upon him since leaving Trenton; 
h was quite other than that. With the capital 
he had had frequent contact through past con- 
th public works. When he went there, in a 
geaking, he projected his own atmosphere with 
mosphere of the three counties where the name 
attis was like a pennant flying at the front of 
‘e there was not a man but nodded when he 
a boy but knew him, and scarcely a woman 
feel his presence as one feels the more active 
un, wind, invigorating rain. It was because he 
*a sudden absence of background that he strove 
this strange village with something he knew, 
uneasy because he failed. 
id the general store, took refuge behind one of 
ered windows and stared across the street. 
ps between houses and the trunks of trees he 
> buildings of the great school, which held itself 
osed circle. Buildings of brick, of sandstone, 
_one of granite were warmly splotched with 
thes of English ivy. 
anged. Doors opened. Boys poured out in 
t opened fanwise and scattered. Out of the 
undreds only half a dozen individuals sought 
groper. Among them was the erect figure of 
gorne. 
tched the direction taken by the boy and fol- 
it a safe distance. He saw him turn in at the 
y small house of broad white clapboards, digni- 
its age, and hurried forward as if to join him, 
ast moment slipped behind the bole of a large 
2 whistled; Io threw open the door and flew 
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out to meet him; Eunice came to stand for a moment on 
the narrow stoop. 

At sight of her, Tryer caught his breath and gulped. She 
was Vic Teller in the flesh, and yet not the Vic Teller he 
had known. No; not that. He had it! She was what Vie 
Teller had promised to be before her youth had felt the 
blighting power of his hands, before he had driven her into 
the barren refuge of Warner Sherborne’s arms and of the 
bleak emptiness of Rattling Run Fields. She was fresh of 
skin, renewed, lovely. He looked down at his hands now, 
at his heavy muddied boots, at his bagged trousers, and 
finally at the deep wrinkles which had pulled his sleeves 
high, disclosing soiled shirt cuffs and hairy wrists. Up went 
his eyes again to that trim high-headed vision on the nar- 
row stoop. 

He turned and slouched heavily away. What was he 
doing here? Who knew him? Who was there to whisper 
“There goes Tryer Mattis,”’ with never a look or a thought 
for his baggy clothes? The shrewdness that had made him 
a figure to reckon with throughout the length and breadth 
of the three counties dawned in his face and eyes. Not here; 
or now. He would not come to her like a fish on land, gasp- 
ing for its natural element. He returned to Trenton and 
walked the streets for an hour, waiting for a train to 
Camden. 

Five weeks later a breath-taking transformation had 
swept across the fertile rolling country which centered upon 
Rattling Run. The startling pink flush of the flowering 
peach orchards had come and gone, giving way to sprout- 
ing leaf; but sweet-scented pear trees were still in full 
bloom, masses of white amid young foliage of bronzed 
amber. Bird’s-foot violets covered the banks along the 
roads with a riot of vivid blue. Within the woods, buried 
beneath blanketing dead leaves, lay hidden the shy yet 
shamelessly prolific blossom known variously as May- 
flower, trailing arbutus or hope of heaven, source of an 
ineffable perfume, throbbing, as it were, with the pain and 
joy of hearts in love. 

Long ere this Tom had discovered that Alexander’s re- 
fusal to draw the chaise applied only to the chaise with 
the sheaf of whips aboard. Were it left behind as an earnest 
of a return by nighttime to the sloth and epicurean lux- 
uries of Rattling Run Fields, fat as he was, Alexander 
would consent to trundle the insignificant load of the small 
carriage up and down dale, and his master in it when 
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grades happened to be propitious. Beholding the wonders 
of the newborn earth, Tom hitched up and drove into town 
to see the judge, whom he caught in the act of tearing open 
a telegram. 

“Judge, you got to come out to the farm. It’s so lovely 
to look at, my eyes can’t eat it all. I need help; someone 
to see things at the same time I do. Ever feel like that?” 

“Yes, I have,” said the judge with a smile as he 
unfolded the slip of paper in his hand. “It’s one of the 
decentest things about us menfolks, Tom, that we can’t 
stand looking at anything beautiful alone. One of two 
things: We’ve got to talk about it or else we’ve got to have 
somebody around to love. That’s the way it hits me.’’ 

“Me, too,” agreed Tom fervently. ‘‘ Will you come out?” 

“One minute,’’ said the judge. As he spoke the smile 
died from his lips, leaving them set and purposeful. 
“Listen to this,’ he added after a pause, and read the tele- 
gram: 

Drake disappeared last night. Search shows he took trolley to 
Trenton. Come at once or wire me what to do. 

The two men looked at each other for a long moment of 
silence, broken finally by Tom. 

“How old is the boy, judge?”’ 

“Fifteen.” 

“Fifteen and hard as nails. Well, walking won’t hurt 
him. You go to Mrs. Sherborne and fetch her to Rattling 
Run Fields. I’m going to borrow something out of your 
shed.” 

“Wait a bit,”’ said the judge, having kept pace with the 
thought in Tom’s mind. ‘‘The boy has got to go back.” 

Tom’s kindly eyes hardened. 

“Not afore he sees the place he’s headed for,” he de- 
clared as he started around the house, presently to reap- 
pear, carrying the judge’s best whip—a genuine implement 
of authority made up of slender hickory stock and rawhide 
lash. 

“Why don’t you take Gypsy?”’ asked the judge. 

Tom pivoted, suggesting more than ever a barrel on end. 

“T don’t take Gypsy,” he said, ‘‘because I’m afraid of 
her; and also because all I got to do with Alexander is to 
head him up the pike and say Elmer, Glassboro, Wood- 
bury, Haddonfield, Bordentown, and he’ll go to them 
places in the order named. Besides, lean him against an 
apple tree at night and he thinks he’s in a stall.’ 

(Continued on Page 71) 


That Moment the Morsel of Human Woe in His Arms Leaped the Bounds of Conception and Became Infinitely More Important Than the Breath of His Own Life 
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Cut Yourself a Piece of Cake 


OTHING in recent years has so shocked certain of 

our politicians as Secretary Mellon’s plan to cut 
taxation in such a way that the burdens of everyone in the 
country will be lightened. 

All through the long vacation these politicians have been 
sniffing the delicious odors coming from the Treasury De- 
partment. They have watched the slow baking of that 
spicy, fruity surplus and have been gladdened with glimpses 
of its toothsome frosting. The candles were lighted and 
were shedding a golden radiance over this masterpiece of 
the Treasurer’s art. In anticipation the knife was already 
in the hands of the politician and the cake apportioned 
among a select list of guests—favored guests who, it was 
believed, would vote for the hand that fed them—when 
Mellon spoiled the party by inviting everyone, regardless 
of his voting strength, to cut himself a piece of cake. What 
promised to be a rather exclusive political function shows 
signs of degenerating into a block party with everybody in 
on it, including the help. 

Mr. Mellon is proceeding on the theory, almost unique 
in politics, that everyone is entitled to a share of a surplus 
to which everyone has contributed. And it shows how far 
and how unresistingly we have slipped down the road to 
confiscation’ when almost everybody is astounded and in- 
credulous over a proposal to reduce taxes. Yet taxation is 
increasingly the great city problem, the great state prob- 
lem, the great Federal problem, and finally the great 
individual problem. It influences politics, dominates poli- 
tics and corrupts politics. It would hardly be too much to 
say that it is politics. Any man who does not see this 
clearly, who does not understand the far-reaching con- 
sequences of every tax that is levied, who lightly consents 
to the imposition of new taxes, or who neglects any op- 
portunity to lighten existing ones, is unfit for public office. 

As a result of the war and the loose thinking and spend- 
ing that grew out of it politicians the world over have been 
so busily engaged in increasing taxes that a proposal to 
lower them comes as an almost revolutionary idea. Sec- 
retary Mellon does not happen to be a politician—he is 
only just about the best Secretary of the Treasury that the 
United States has ever had. Coming into office unknown 
and under the awful suspicion of being a rich man, he has 
steadily been overcoming his handicap and gaining in 
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popular esteem. Some bolder spirits are even beginning to 
say that perhaps a man experienced in handling large 
financial matters is a good one to trust with the handling 
of large financial matters. After all, the possession of 
qualities that have made for success in banking would 
seem to indicate a certain fitness for the position of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, though not to that paradoxical 
political mind which regards success in one’s private affairs 
as a disqualification for public office. The selection for 
Secretary of the Treasury of an experienced man, with 
the ability to make and conserve a fortune, caused much 
misgiving and headshaking. 

The casual observer will note other curious political 
paradoxes. To handle private trust funds carelessly and 
wastefully is a serious matter and one is promptly fired for 
it; to handle public trust funds carelessly and wastefully 
may make one so popular that he will be returned by an 
increased majority. To get votes with five-dollar bills is 
bribery and one goes to prison for it; to get votes with 
legislation voting tax money to favored classes and locali- 
ties is statesmanship and one goes to Congress for it. Vote 
getting is sometimes hard to distinguish from vote buying, 
unless one is trained to nice political distinctions. 

Some of the comments on Secretary Mellon’s plan 
were incredibly naive, even for the politicians who made 
them. They had decided on a course of action that 
would have resulted in an increase, not a decrease, of 
taxation. Their first reaction to the Mellon plan was that 
it was a trouble-maker—for them. They viewed it solely 
from the political, not the economic angle. The plan is the 
more disconcerting in that it is unassailable from the stand- 
point of sound finance for the nation. Of course it will be 
assailed by the demagogues, the vote buyers and the 
radicals who are planning confiscation through taxation; 
but it does not take a particularly keen intelligence to see 
how it will benefit every man, woman and child in the 
United States. Particularly will it help those who do not 
pay a dollar in direct taxes, for they are the ones who bear 
a disproportionate amount of all indirect taxation. 

The simplest illustration of the effect of taxation will 
suffice to make this clear. Everyone lives in a house that 


‘he owns or one that he rents, or in an apartment or a single 


room. Every time real-estate assessments are raised and 
taxes are increased the house owner pays them directly 
out of his pocket, and his cost of living is increased by just 
that much. The landlord who rents houses, apartments, 
tenements or rooms also pays his higher taxes and then 
raises rents to cover them, plus a little extra to make it even 
money. Exactly the same process takes place in the case 
of every commodity. The manufacturer adds his taxes 
plus to his costs; the wholesaler adds his taxes plus to his 
quotations; and the retailer adds his taxes plus to his 
prices. But this is not all. The man who draws his income 
from any profession or business finds it materially reduced, 
after he has paid his city, state and Federal taxes, so he 
presses for ever higher fees or salary and dividends to 
enable him to maintain his standard of living. These, too, 
must be added to retail prices and be paid in the end by 
the man who thinks that he is paying no taxes, as well as 
by the one who knows that he is. 

Good roads, great public buildings, paternalistic depart- 
ments, government ownership, with its overstaffed and 
inefficient bureaus, first aid to blocs and classes—all may 
seem desirable to you, but they all cost money, all raise 
taxes and the cost of living, your cost of living, no matter 
who you are or where you live. That huge bond issue for 
which you voted without consideration goes to swell the 
total, for it must be paid off by you or your children. In 
the meanwhile you must pay the interest on it. 

Can you afford so much of these things and is it wise to 
buy so many of them on credit? It is not. You cannot 
afford so large a public charge account—for all these things 
are a part of your personal expenses. 

The taxgatherer makes the installment-plan man and 
the loan shark look like amateurs. No matter who else 
waits, he gets his money on the minute. He is on hand to 
collect every time you eat, drink, smoke, dress, motor, 
telephone, play, work or sleep. 

If Mr. Mellon can put over his program he will have 
done much more than have saved the country money—he 


December 


will have saved it from a course that finally | 
to turn to the Mussolinis and Riveras as their 
salvation from the politicians and the abuses 
have tolerated and too often fostered. We a) 
behind Europe in these things, but not so far h 
we cannot catch up and will not catch up if we 
stand for blocs, class legislation, waste and ext; 
with the confiscatory taxation that these thin 
Present tendencies could easily be checked if 
inarticulate mass of so-called good citizens—ho 
country-loving, law-abiding, church-going peopl 
not vote, or who, if they do, vote for the set-u 
machine provides for them, could get it into t 
that protected vice, bootlegging, dope selling 
and too-high taxes can exist only with their tac) 
If they would take as much interest in their tay 
do in the baseball scores; look over their pub 
as carefully as they do the big-league pitchers; 
polls in as great numbers as they go to the foott 
take as much trouble to register as they do t 
at the Follies; feel as concerned over throwin 
' tents out of public office as they do over thr 
josses in China; fight as hard to protect ae 
against foolish public expenditures as they do ag! 
ish private ones, there would be something doin 
Potomac and various other rivers, estuaries, bay; 
and creeks on which capitals, cities, towns and 
located. The only antidote for politics is politi¢ 
| On the other hand, we must not run away wit 
that all men or even a majority of the men in pr 
are incompetents and crooks. Many of therr 
misfits; others are cheap men with low stand 
others are direct and indirect grafters; a surpris 
number are honest, intelligent and competent’ 
them working for smaller salaries than they co 
private business. But when the system—and thi 
the indifference and ignorance of the good pe 
not prevent them from giving the public the bes 
them, the machine politicians usually do. The: 
is true of the House and the Senate, though of re 
the number of able members has been decreasin 
of demagogic self-seekers increasing. The aver 
however, rarely knows who are the good and w 
poor public servants; rarely lets the good ones 
that he is behind them and the bad ones know 
against them. That political get-rich-quick 
demagogue, who appeals to passion and prej 
slick politician, who tells the people what the 
hear instead of what they need to know—are s 
turned to office shows that we bite as easily 
political panaceas as on Wallingford oil literatu 
Unless he gets a bill for direct taxes the avi 
does not even know how large a share of that d 
tion he is shouldering in his cost of living, If 
would sit down and indite a few burning lines t 
tors and congressman, telling them to get behin 
program for tax reductions. But the chances ¢ 
does not even know the name of his congressm: 
Yet it is this average citizen, working behin 
porting his representative, who is the hope 0 
That representative need not be a genius if 
common sense and practical knowledge. J 
suspicious, and rightly so, of its slightly mac 
its self-styled intellectuals—no real intelle 
himself one—because it is not strong enoug! 
more of their blunders. In happier times wet 
them for diversion, but today the men wht 


should be our popular idols. 

Taxation is imposed by both parties, bul 
nonpartisan dollars. Each party keeps p oin 
of scorn at the other for raising taxes, and 
Each party in its platform is claiming eré 
tention to reduce taxes. Let us give credi 
see that they merit it. There are both De 
Republican tax bills in our cost of li ing 
parties should share the honor of reducing th 
A party line-up on the Mellon program we 
the suspicion that petty politics and not § 
is too often the deciding factor in tax legis 
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eof world trade owing to the finan- 
,f Germany and its reactions on all 
sates are going to hit one country 
1 a crippling effect. That is Great Britain, 
by many European peoples as strong, rich, 
«om the decay which is overtaking their own 
je. It is staggering already from such heavy 
dustrial state. 
that England, even more than Germany, is 
her national existence and main sources of 
er ability to sell her exports of raw material 
ures in the markets of the world, and that 
‘arkets recover their purchasing value her 
|) revival, and even her ability to support her 
e doomed to most tragic disappointment. 
ry source of wealth in the good old days of 
erity was in the transport of other people’s 
2 port to another. She dominated the carry- 
ie world. The British flag on British-built 
foreign cargoes in every sea. Now immense 
‘ese ships lie rotting in their docks because 
at cargoes to carry. So many ports of the 
lyrwith merchandise, like Petrograd and Riga, 
d Triest, like Constantinople and Smyrna, 
jaave seen them, deserted and derelict, with 
J ases and grass-grown wharves. British ship- 
:plorable state of stagnation, and the ship- 
4 living on capital to keep themselves out of 


{oping to hold on until the tide turns. 


elations of the actual position are stagger- 


javity. In prewar years the 40 shipbuilding 


England’s Struggle Industrial Life 
By SIR GIBBS 


establishments on the Clyde employed 96,000 men. Today 

there are 33,000 shipbuilders and 36,000 marine engineers 

out of work. There are 218 building berths in the Clyde 

yards. Recently there were 66 of these occupied by ves- 

sels in progress and 15 by vessels on which work has been 

suspended; 137 were vacant. The directors of these great 

shipyards, in a gloomy view of their position, state can- 

didly that they can see no prospect of getting work for 50 

per cent of their capacity during the next five or six years. 

Indeed they maintain that for 25 per cent of the men 

formerly employed in Clyde yards there is no prospect of 

ever again being employed in the shipbuilding industry. 
Those few figures about British shipping throw a search- 

light on the conditions of world trade and British trade. 

They show that the vital traffic across the highways of the 

sea is slowing down and dwindling. It is not that 

other nations are capturing British shipping. It 

is that cargoes are not being carried to anything 

like the extent needed for healthy international 

prosperity. It means, especially to Great Britain, 

that the world is not asking for anything like the 

old quantity of her cotton and woolen goods; not j 

clamoring for the same amount of her steel and \ 

tin plates; not exchanging raw material in the 

same brisk way for the porcelain of the potteries, 

the silver plate of Sheffield, the fine fabrics of 

Bradford; not placing many orders for the boots 

of Leicester, the screws of Birmingham. 


MAMMY OF ; 


Since the war ended 
I have been in many 
countries that were 
once good markets, directly and indirectly, to 
Great Britain. Russia was one of them, but al- 
though Russia is exporting grain once more, her 
people have no margin of wealth to buy even the full share 
of life’s necessities, to say nothing of those half necessities 
or small luxuries which maintain a standard of civilization 
and fertilize world trade. Those 98,000,000 peasants are 
glad if they can keep the wolf from the door, and there is 
no longer a great middle class or aristocracy which used to 
furnish the houses and shops of Moscow and Petrograd 
with British-made goods. 

Again, the old Austrian Empire was a world’s fair of 
trade from which England gained profit directly and, 
much more, indirectly. Because Austria bought from 
Hungary, Germany, Russia, Sweden and many neighbor- 
ing states, those other countries could buy English goods. 
The wheel of trade turned round busily. Now half its 
spokes are broken, its axle, which was Germany, is rotten, 

and it is side-slipping downhill. The 

1s oe very fine, complicated and delicate 
machinery of international commerce 
has been wrenched to bits by the 
financial crash of Germany and by a 
gradual lowering of the standard of 
life and civilization over a wide area 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Rude Mary and 
Gentle Genevieve 


BRUSQUE young maid 
was Mary Agnes Whit- 


ing; 
Her ways were rude, her man- 
ner sharp and curt; 
was constantly making 
nasty, unpleasant remarks 
about people, for her tongue 
was rather biting; 

And she didn’t care a hang 
what she said nor whose 
feelings were hurt. 

Infact she was aregular Scrooge, 
was young Miss Mary, 

And at parties and festivities, 
when the other girls were 
having a good time, she 
usually was bored. 

And as for those polite little 
amenities that add so much 
tothe pleasure of social inter- 
course—of them she was ex- 
ceedingly charu; 

She didn’t believe in giving 
Christmas presents, and the 
birthdays of her nephews 
and nieces and other rela- 
tions she invariably ignored. 

Still, despite the fact that she 
never gave a present, 

And her manner still left 
much to be desired, 

I always thought that Mary was 
not nearly so unpleasant 

As her younger sister, Gen- 
evieve Ruth, who was ex- 
tremely popular and universally admired. 


She 


For Genevieve was one of those attentive creatures 
Who are always bringing sunshine into someone’s life, 
And she used to think nothing of walking in uninvited on 
some poor family with a basket of hand-embroidered 
bedroom slippers, and a look of holy benevolence on her 
girlish features ; 

And she was constantly butting in whenever some honest, 
hard-working victim of her philanthropy happened to 
beat up his wife. 

She was never known to forget an anniversary; 

And she kept a card index of the dates upon which her 
friends’ birthdays would fall; 

And it used to be extremely annoying for someone whose 
acquaintance with her was merely slight and cursory, 

To wake up on the morning of his birthday and find in the 
mail a hand-painted calendar or some such thoughtful 
remembrance from Genevieve, and to realize that he had 
forgotten her birthday, and hadn’t sent her anything at all. 

But Christmas was the season in which Genevieve used to 
revel. 

No one was too remote to receive some tender token of the 
Yule; 

And on Christmas morning several hundred people would re- 
ceive a card or gift from Genevieve, which would natu- 
rally make them feel like the devil, 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


The Cold, Gray Dawn of the Morning After the Night Before Christmas 


And they'd have to rush out immediately and send her 
something, just as though they had thought of her all the 
time, and I needn’t tell you that that sort of thing always 
makes one feel like a silly fool. 


And so, though Mary’s wit would bite and blister, 
And though her ways were frequently uncouth, 
I much preferred her to her younger sister, 
That sweet and amiable paragon of all virtues, Genevieve 
Ruth. —Newman Levy. 


Comment of a Country Editor 


IM FURNESS and Bent Magruder met in Sim’s office 

Thursday afternoon and nominated next year’s Repub- 
lican county ticket. Two places were left open. Sim wants 
a candidate for county clerk from Chatham Township, in 
order to strengthen the ticket in the southwest part of the 
county, and hasn’t yet picked his man. Bent thinks there 
should be a woman on the ticket, and the plan now is to 
permit the voters to nominate her at the primary. In the 
old days of boss domination, before political power was 
lodged by legislation in the hands of the people, the 
county ticket seldom was nominated until the fellows who 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


controlled the deley 
the various towns), 
gether in the Sun) 
the night before ; 
tion. But now that, 
has a voice and a, 
selection of the tick, 
nominated any tims 
to town. 


| 
| 


Bradford Jinks, y, 
season’s prize play i} 
awhile back, came | 
his trip to the ¢ 
troubled. He sayy; 
bitter, unlighted ¢ 
the rural folk dep 
play impressed hin 
seldom been impre; 
is more than ever de, 
do something for | 
As his first step, a| 
thought of letting a little gi| 
their cheerless and artistica, 
lives, he has decided to give | 
tenants on his father’s farms; 
ing depicting some phase of lif| 
And Brad is a man of his wi 
who keeps his impulses. He | 
his father will let him have the, 


The flaw in the plan to divide the mo! 
property equitably among the people 
were consummated everybody would ha’ 
down and goto work. If leisure is the e 
and that seems to be the thought in t 
those who are demanding a division- 
enough money and property in the| 


confer it. ) 
| 


Bib Thompson, who was down from the cit 
visiting relatives and friends, has been a great’ 
ment to the people of our community. Bib ney 
to much here at home and it was confiden 
when he went away, that the city would whiph 
days. But he seems to have done very well. 
some money and is spoken of as a coming man, 
readily forgive those who trespass against then 
find it exceedingly difficult to forgive those wh 


Those who wish to take statutory cognizane 
base their fight against tobacco on the grouni 
harmful to the human system. It is plausib! 
that the real animus lies somewhat deeper. T 
tobacco find it comforting and mildly stimula 
derive from it solace and enjoyment. Nothings 
a certain element of this country’s citizenry as tl 


of an individual enjoying himself in his own W 


When Pen Fifield went East three years agoh 
to advise the community as to the nature of t 
ment which has since kept him in New York ani 
ton most of the time. On his occasional ¥ 
Mr. Fifield was reticent. Neighborly inquirie 
nature of his business elicited unsatisfactory Te 
town has been much interested in the matter, al 

(Continued on Page 52) j 
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A Close«Up of Mrs. 


Beans —On Waking and Realizing Beans Hadn’t Been Home All Night 
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The haleyon days had come, when 

for weeks the water lay like mother- 
of-pearl, and the sky was like gray silk, 
and the thin tender haze of smoke 
softened the land, and many 
things had fallen silent. The 
gulls sat lightly atop their own 
reflections, saying not a word; 
the hermit thrushes alongshore 
had gone about their business, 
which was now other than song; 
the crows and ravens had ceased 
their obscene wrangling and as- 
sumed, belated, an air of seemly 
wisdom. Only the salmon, on 
their way to the spawning 
grounds, leaped gloriously, cast- 
ing themselves recklessly two, 
three or more feet straight out 
into the air. All else in this 
noon of the year took its repose, 
lying not so much asleep as day- 
dreaming. 

The Kittiwake cruised idly 
through multitudes of little 
islands on the outer fringe, 
searching out tiny coves, or 
curved sandy beaches from which 
to swim, or points boldly jutting 
out over a placid sea where her 
crew built evening friendship 
fires and lay on their backs and 
looked upward at mellow stars. 
The days were growing shorter. 
It was now dark by nine o’clock. 
But they, in harmony with sea 
and sky and land, seemed to 
have slipped away from time. 
Dates and hours no longer ex- 
isted for them. They lived a 
vagrant lifein a pearl-gray world, 
where were neither beginnings nor 
endings nor the thought of other 
days. The barometer stood im- 
movably at 30.15. 

Early one morning Betsy and 
Marshall, with Noah in the prow, 
set out in the dinghy for an all- 
day expedition, which X. An- 
axagoras declined. The objective 
was an elusively glimmering strip 
of shore, apparently of white 
sand, which offered possibilities 
of bathing or clams or both. They 
were well supplied not only with 
food but with water, for in these 
outlying islands was no such 
abundance as farther inland. 

Marshall swung into the oars 
vigorously, for the day was young. 
The sea was, as usual, glassy 
smooth, and the air still. Once 
beyond the compact’ group of 
small islands where the Kitti- 
wake lay at anchor, he found him- 
self bearing against the strong 
northward set of a current. All 
went well for perhaps a third of 


[oe time had gone well into August. 


the distance. Then a vagrant little breeze wandered along, 
rippling idly a small patch of water and fluttering Betsy’s 
hair as it passed. So unusual was this that Marshall 


stopped rowing and bared his head to it. 


“That feels rather good for a change, doesn’t it?’’ he 


remarked. 


And suddenly they found themselves in a dense fog! 

It formed all about them with bewildering rapidity, 
seeming to come from nowhere in particular, not even from 
the surface of the water about them; but to materialize in 


all space, like a thickening of the atmosphere. 


minutes the whole world was blotted out, except for such 
of it as might float within twenty feet of the boat. 

They discussed what they should do, and deeided it 
would be better to return to the yacht. No beach could 
now possess much attraction, for with the fog had come a 
chill, slight but sufficient to take the joy out of bathing. 


Marshall turned about and began to row back. 


“Look here,”’ he said after a considerable interval, ‘‘we 


ought to be among the islands by now.” 


THE 
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They Shouted in the Hope That Their Voices Might Arouse an Echo That Might Guide Them 


‘‘Let’s listen,” she suggested. ‘“‘We ought to be able to 
hear the swell against the rocks.” 

They strained their ears, but heard nothing. They 
shouted in the hope that their voices might either get a 
reply from the Kittiwake or arouse an echo that might 
guide them. 

“The current has been carrying us north,” reasoned 
Marshall. ‘‘We are probably above the islands a little.” 

“Then if we row south we'll strike them,” said she. 

Marshall pondered. 

“Or miss them. There’s a lot of ocean in the Pacific. 
I think Canada is easier to find. It isn’t very far. I believe 
it would be safest to row straight for the mainland and wait 
there until we can get our bearings. Otherwise we might 
drift heaven knows where. Out to sea, perhaps.”’ 

“‘It seems impossible to miss that big group of islands!”’ 

They discussed the question for some minutes, but 
finally decided on Marshall’s plan. He picked up his oars. 

‘“What is it?’’ she inquired, at the expression of his face. 

“Which way do you think the mainland is?’’ he asked. 
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‘Why, over there,” she stated co}, 
“It seems to me in that directi( 


that they did not know. ~ 
“T’m a triple ass!” 


in all directions! I ha 
slightest idea of wher 
headed right now!” 

There was no sun; t 
that had announced th 
fallen flat; the slight s 
breathed beneath the o 
face seemed to have no ( 
but merely to rise and 

“The current sets no 
ollected Marshall. | 

But they could not y 
its direction. If they 
with it—why, so did 
objects on the water’s 
In vain they tried to 
what lay north of then 
chart. Neither of them 
looked at the barometer 

“Well, I’m a fine sai 
claimed Marshall dis 
“T feel like a fool! I 
there’s some nautical n 
orienting ourselves, but 
know it.” Ad 

“You tell the nortl 
moss on the trees id 

“That’s helpful!” he 

“Well, I offer 
she meekly. : 

He shipped th 
thing about it,”’s 
cision, “we won’t 
troubles by rowin! 
the map. The drif 
rapid. Perhaps it wil 
haps your broth 
whistle.” 

They were une 
frightened. At 
there was every | 
the steadiness of © 
Marshall voiced th 

“Including fo 
mented Betsy dryly 

They settled do 
Nothing whate 
Then Noah, who 
his position in the 
“Land ho!” h 
“What are 


arockyislet n' 
in extent, wi 
a little centr: 
“At least we’re going to stay in on 
They hauled the dinghy out on a shel) 
high-water mark. The relief from the un 
them in high spirits. It had become a 
“Cast away on a desert island!” cried B 
we do now? Oh, yes; hoist a signal of dis 
“What for?’’ objected Marshall practi 
could see it?” j 
“Tt’s the proper thing,” insisted Betsy 
“And then we explore the island, and fight th 
tame a goat.” 
“You might first look for that moss on 
determine our position,”’ suggested Marshall 
“T have. We are at the South Pole. 
directions. They’re covered with moss.” 
“One thing,’’ observed Marshall, who h 
stock. ‘‘For the first time in my life I’m 
inine propensity to bring enough picnic lw 
regiment. We may need it.” 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

‘‘Shellfish!”’ cried Betsy delightedly. ‘“‘And we make a 
fishline by unraveling your socks—if we can find out how; 
and a fishhook out of a hairpin. And we draw lots.” 

“What for?” J 

““How do I know? We'll have to decide on that. Come 
on; I’m going to explore.” 

That did not take long. Their resources, outside of those 
they had brought with them, proved to consist of sixteen 
stunted fir trees, a couple of million barnacles, a large 
mussel population, and an army of small and distrustful 
crabs. They returned to the boat, where they spread their 
rugs and made themselves comfortable. 

The hours passed, but not so the fog. At noon they ate 
a sandwich apiece. Both had the same idea, though neither 
expressed it. These fogs had been known to last for several 
days, and to clear with a high wind. In spite of themselves 
they could not keep from speculation, nor from frequent 
quite useless examinations of the weather. 

“T hope your brother won’t worry too much,”’ Marshall 
broke a long silence. 

“‘He’ll do all he can, but he won’t worry,” said she. 

They fell silent again. Noah, after calling their atten- 
tion to the lack of milk, had curled up on one of the rugs. 

Suddenly the sound of oars in rowlocks became clearly 
audible. 

Electrified, they sat up and shouted. The rowing ceased 
for a moment, then resumed. A small boat glided around 
the point of the islet. 

The occupant stepped ashore and made fast to a project- 
ing rock. He was a young man, very dark, very pale under 
a coat of tan, with deep burning eyes. He wore a peaked 
cap, a checked shirt and knickerbockers. The cap he raised 
politely on catching sight of Betsy. 

““T beg your pardon,” said he in a cultivated voice, “but 
can you tell me how far it is to Canada?” 

His intonation and manner were quiet, but with an 
underlay of nervous tension, as though some great excite- 
ment were with difficulty held under. 

“Tt’s about five miles,’ Marshall told him, “but I 
haven’t the slightest idea in what direction. We are lost in 
this fog, and are waiting for it to clear.” 

“Tt isin that direction,” the stranger pointed confidently. 
“T have a boat compass. Are you hungry or thirsty? I 
have provisions in my boat.” 
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“Thank you; neither. We have a picnic lunch. Where 
are you from?” 

“Forty-seven twenty-three north latitude, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-one west longitude,” replied the stranger 
promptly. 

Marshall looked dazed fora moment. He had no precise 
knowledge of their present position, but it was over fifty 
north, and he vaguely remembered Vancouver as being 
about one hundred and twenty-five west. In other words, 
the man claimed to belong something under a thousand 
miles westward and two or three hundred miles to the 
southward. Marshall knew that a degree of latitude 
equaled about seventy miles, but was uncertain as to the 
value of longitude. 

“No; I mean just now.’ 
is your ship?” 

““At the point I named.” 

“e But ” 

““T am a castaway,” explained the stranger. 
been twenty-eight days in that boat.” 

‘On the open Pacific!’”’ exclaimed Betsy. 

“Yes; but the weather has been fine. I was well pro- 
visioned. I have suffered no hardships except a certain 
anxiety of mind. But even the Pacific in a storm would 
have been preferable to what I left behind me.” 

The last words were spoken with a fierce energy. It was 
as if an inner fire had flared up, to be instantly smothered. 

“Your ship was wrecked?”’ inquired Betsy eagerly. 

‘“Worse,”’ said the stranger somberly. 

Marshall started to speak, but Betsy imperatively mo- 
tioned him to silence. 

““Won’t you tell us?”’ she begged, fixing the stranger’s 
attention entirely upon herself. The latter shifted un- 
easily. ‘‘Please do!’’ she pleaded. ‘‘I should so much like 
to hear.” 

“You would not believe,’ he expostulated. 
terrible.” 

But at last his reluctance was overcome. He accepted a 
cigarette from Marshall and sat down; but he sat tense 
and without ease. 


’ 


He recovered himself. ‘‘Where 


, 


“T have 


“Tt is too 


III 


““T AM,” he began, “‘in a way a victim of the war. Though 

I came through without major wounds, the effect on 
one of my temperament was profound. It was as though 
the cords of my being had been struck to so swift a 


December » 


vibration that nothing could still them. Al] other), 
relief failing, I was at length advised to try a Joy 
the water, quite cut off from all contact with thp 
He paused and passed his hand vaguely acrogg 
“T forget who advised that, and I forget in whe 
or through whose offices I made my arrangem 
memory up to the doings of the past six weeks is ¢ 
uncertain; due, I suppose, to my: condition, Tt, 
matter. The important thing is that I arranged 
one arranged for me—so that I took passage g, 
thousand-ton tramp steamer bound for the Ori 
length of the voyage, combined with the fact tha 
be utterly divorced from all human contacts excep 
the captain and crew, I hoped would aid my eonj 
“Parenthetically, I may state, in that respect } 
were justified. My memory has cleared, and my ( 
of myself has been resumed. Had it not been fo 
cumstances which I am about to narrate, my cu 
have been complete. As it is, I am still a little 
“The ship was a small iron affair, of the typi 
sort. My quarters—which were, of course, aft ; 
officers—were small, but clean and adequate; and 
though coarse, was wholesome. I had an abundg 
of books. Had it not been for the captain and 
under him, I should have been quite happy. 
complete brute, and with one exception the men y 
were like the master. The captain’s name was A 
keley.”” Again he passed his hand across his fore] 
wish I could remember how it happened that J 
that ship!’ he said. ‘No choice could haye hy 
unfortunate! : 
“Captain Barkeley,’’ he resumed after a mome! 
a resolute man, of great physical strength, domine 
brutal in character, vindictive in disposition, pri 
intellect, and of abysmal ignorance. His first me 
worthy second to such aman. The fourteen memb 
crew were a profane, rough, lawless band, quay 
reckless, little better than so many dangerous bea 
captain and his mate went always armed. Th 
by sheer brute force. Though I must confess,” a 
castaway thoughtfully, “that such was perhaps 
possible method with such men. | 
“TI could naturally have little intercourse with ¢) 
could be pleasing to me. Unfortunately Captain: 
(Continued on Page 28) f 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
seemed to look upon me as the only person 
on board with whom he could converse on 
terms of equality. His discipline was—per- 
haps necessarily—so rigid that he held 
himself aloof even from his mate, except in 
matters of the ship’s business. Me, however, 
he singled out for his company; and many 
weary hours I had to endure in listening to 
his crude theories, his violent prejudices 
and his equally violent hatreds. With these 
I shall not weary you. Suffice it to say, he 
was a curious combination of anarchist, of 
bolshevist and of individualist. No exist- 
ing human institution had his approval, to 
no class other than his own did he accord 
the smallest virtue. Nevertheless, he looked 
with envy on those more fortunate than 
himself. He seemed to consider in some 
strange way that he had been defrauded of 
all that others possessed, and that therefore 
he was fully justified in taking any un- 
scrupulous advantage to redress the bal- 
ance. He was restrained by nothing but his 
conviction of superior force. I am con- 
vinced he would have made‘an excellent 
pirate had he lived two hundred years ago. 

“The exception I mentioned was the 
second mate. This young man was as much 
out of place in that company as myself. 
He was a thorough seaman, active in all 
his duties; but he was, in addition, of an 
ambitious temper and had a tolerable edu- 
cation. I think that in any walk of life he 
would have been called a fine young man. 
I would have found much pleasure in his 
society had not the captain’s jealousy, dis- 
guised under the maintenance of the ship’s 
discipline, held us almost wholly apart. 

“We took, as I understand it, the north- 
ern circle. Our speed was very slow. For 
many days we had sailed a tenantless 
ocean. Then early one afternoon a trans- 
oceanic liner passed us. 

“She was a beautiful sight, with her 
graceful lines, her flawless paint, her flut- 
tering flags and pennants, her white bow 
wave curling away from her prow. But 
Captain Barkeley chose to see in her only a 
text for one of his diatribes. Everything 
about her displeased him—from her speed, 
which was thrice our own, to her cost of 
maintenance, her luxury, even the waves of 
her wake in which for some moments we 
bobbed about. He shook his fist after her 
in an ecstasy of rage, exclaiming blasphe- 
mously that she and her like carried riches 
that rightly belonged to himself. In fact, 
he acted like a madman, stamping around 
the deck.” 

The stranger paused for some moments 
in deep reflection; then shook his head. 

“Did you ever hear of the birth of an 
island?’’ he asked abruptly. “‘One of those 
volcanic upheavals that suddenly appear in 
the open ocean?”’ 

“‘T’ve heard there are such things,’ 
sented Marshall. 

“Just before we sailed,’’ added Betsy, “I 
saw in the paper an account by some ship’s 
captain of having seen one of them rise. I 
think it was somewhere in the South Seas.” 

“Well, within five minutes of the liner’s 
passing us we saw that happen. It came up 
rather suddenly, a jagged peak of bare rock, 
a good deal like the appearance of some- 
thing in the Hippodrome tank. There was 
a dull rumbling sound, and an agitation of 
the water like that in a teacup violently 
shaken, only, of course, on a great scale. 

““The liner was nearer than we, and was 
considerably tossed about. Then she held 
off on her course, but apparently under 
reduced speed, probably in fear of under- 
water pinnacles. 

“*Took at the fool!’ Captain Barkeley 
remarked bitterly. ‘Why doesn’t he sheer 
off? Any idiot would know enough to give 
the thing a wide berth!’ 

“And, indeed, his criticism seemed well 
deserved. The Maru—for that was her 
name—seemed to be edging closer and closer 
to the newborn island. : 

**Ffe’s willing to take any chance just to 
gratify idle curiosity and make a show!’ 
cried our captain. ‘And he’ll get a lot of 
credit by reporting it in!’ 

““We watched for some time. Shortly the 
Maru actually drew up alongside the pre- 
cipitous shore and came toa stop. Captain 
Barkeley’s contempt and anger at this it 
would be impossible to describe. But soon 
his attention was drawn to his own con- 
cerns. We ourselves, in the absorption of 
the spectacle, seemed to have drifted rather 
closer than was desirable. Under command 
the helmsman turned our bow a point or 
so outward. But soon it became evident 
that though we progressed through the 
water, nevertheless the distance between 
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ourselves and the island was slowly decreas- 
ing. Some strong current seemed to be 
setting us in that direction. As soon as he 
became aware of this, Captain Barkeley 
headed directly away. 

““*We’ll leave the thing astern!’ he cried 
with his customary oaths. 

“But soon we found that this would not 
do. We did not gain. It became evident 
that the disturbance that had thrust up the 
island had also set up.a current of extraor- 
dinary strength. Captain Barkeley or- 
dered the helm down. 

“““Tf we can’t go against it we'll go with 
it,’ said he, ‘and pass the thing to port.’ 

‘* As soon as we were headed in the oppo- 
site direction we drew up on the island with 
great rapidity. It almost seemed to fly 
toward us, and we bore straight at it. 

“Keep her off! Keep her off, you fool!’ 
cried the captain to the helmsman. 

“*She’s hard over now, sir,’ called the 
man, frightened. 

“The captain with one bound was him- 
self at the wheel. It was as the helmsman 
had said. The rudder was hard over, but 
without effect. At terrific speed we were 
bearing down on the island, but on the 
opposite side from the point where lay the 
Maru. Another five minutes must bring 
us to a disastrous collision, unless the set of 
the current changed, as seemed most un- 
likely. Captain Barkeley promptly ordered 
the engines reversed. This instantly re- 
lieved the danger of the situation, though 
not its character. Instead of helping the 
current, the engines now worked against it. 
As a result our speed was checked, but we 
still continued to be drawn slowly but in- 
exorably toward the rocky cliff. 

““At this moment the cook, who was a 

negro of gigantic size who had always fol- 
lowed the sea, burst wild-eyed from the 
galley shrieking madly something about his 
pots being bewitched and flying through the 
air. 
“The captain, being full of anxiety and 
resenting this disturbance, snatched from 
the rack an iron belaying pin. As he raised 
it to strike, it seemed to be jerked from his 
hand and to go sailing away through the air 
as though possessed of life and wings. We 
watched it, paralyzed with astonishment. 
It flew, light as a feather, overside and 
away; and though we followed it to the 
limits of vision, not once did it falter in its 
flight. 

‘All was now confusion. The cook fell 
on his knees, howling that he was bewitched; 
those of the crew who had witnessed the 
incident ran about the deck bewildered. 
Captain Barkeley stared for a moment at 
his open hand. Then he leaped to the deck 
and with heavy blows knocked the panic- 
stricken sailors to their senses. He roared 
that whether the devil were back of it or 
no, a collision was imminent and that they 
should take measures accordingly. Some 
semblance of order was thus obtained. 
Fenders and rope balls were hung overside. 
In a few moments, our screw still turning 
violently in reverse, we sidled up to the 
steep rocky side of the island and came to a 
stop. Luckily there were no under-water 
rocks. We were held there by the force of 
the pressure, apparently as securely and 
rigidly as sometimes you may see a stick 
held against some obstruction in a mountain 
stream.” 

The stranger paused and looked about 
him a little vaguely. 

“‘T wish,”’ said he, ‘‘I could remember why 
I elected to go on that particular ship!” 

Marshall offered him another cigarette, 
which he accepted; and after a moment 
resumed his tale. 

“We had hardly come to rest when the 
cook, who had been babbling prayers, 
uttered another yell. His eyes were fairly 
sticking out of his head. We looked to 
where his trembling finger pointed. There 
against the cliff was our belaying pin. It 
stuck straight out from a glassy, smooth, 
perpendicular surface of rock. 

“At this new evidence of witchcraft it 
seemed likely that the cook would go stark 
and staring crazy, and that the crew would 
fall into an utter impotence of terror. Even 
Captain Barkeley’s iron nerve was shaken. 
But the phenomenon that so terrified the 
others had illuminated my own mind. I 
took my knife from my pocket, held it out 
and opened my palm. Straight as an arrow 
it flew from me through the air, hit the cliff 
with a faint smack and clung quivering 
alongside the belaying pin. 

“It was now only too evident what had 
occurred. The whole newborn island was 
nothing more than a loadstone, a monstrous 
magnet. Our ship—and the Maru—being 
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constructed of iron, had been drawn to it 
irresistibly.” 

“Good heavens!’’ cried Betsy. 

“T never heard of such a thing!” ex- 
claimed Marshall. 

“NorI. But there we were. As quickly 
as may be I explained the situation and 
abated the alarm of those aboard. But 
though this removed the element of the 
supernatural, it offered no practical solu- 
tion to our difficulty. We were there hard 
and fast, and my scientific education was 
too slight to enable me to offer suggestion. 
It might be possible that the Maru might 
be better informed, but when we attempted 
to lower a boat with the purpose of visiting 
her, we found this impossible. The boats, 
too, were of metal construction. 

“T shall not weary you with an account 
of the next few days, nor more than suggest 
the petty annoyances to which we were 
forced tosubmit. Portable objects of metal 
had either to be lashed down or handled 
very carefully. At the least carelessness 
they flew overboard. Of course we could 
always recover them from the cliffs, but it 
was a great nuisance. Inside the ship it 
was not so difficult, as all such things sim- 
ply plastered themselves against the walls 
on the side toward the island, whence we 
could pluck them as needed. The cooking 
had all to be done in brass or copper pots. 
We had to keep a very firm hold on such 
iron or steel implements as we used. I re- 
member that Captain Barkeley, relaxing 
carelessly his hold on his table knife, cut 
the side of his mouth while eating canned 
green peas. 

“‘ However, as is usual in strange circum- 
stances, we adapted ourselves very quickly; 
and in a short time we were leading what 
might be called a normal life, disturbed 
only by speculation as to how we were to 
release ourselves from our predicament. 

“Now in this enforced leisure Captain 
Barkeley’s active mind had its opportunity. 
Early the first evening he had set men to 
work building a raft of wood, by means of 
which he purposed visiting the Maru, which 
was, of course, unaware of our presence. 
His intention, I am convinced, was at first 
merely to seek superior knowledge, but his 
evil genius soon suggested an opportunity. 

“The afternoon of the fourth day I was 
lying on my bunk when I heard the cap- 
tain and his two mates descend the com- 
panionway. They were either unaware of 
or indifferent to my presence, for they 
talked freely, with no lowering of their 
tones. 

“To my horror I soon learned that Cap- 
tain Barkeley was proposing no less than 
piracy. He pointed out the riches to be 
acquired in taking over the Maru, dwelling 
in his usual fanatical and vehement manner 
on what he considered his rights and wrongs. 
He called attention to the fact that the 
liner was quite helpless and at their mercy. 
The disparity of numbers he dismissed with 
contempt. 

““*One of my bully boys is worth twenty 
of those milk-fed sops,’ said he. ‘We are 
armed and we have the advantage of sur- 
prise. If we can’t handle that lot, I miss 
my guess.’”’ 

The castaway turned courteously to 
Betsy. 

“‘T paraphrase his language in deference 
to yourself,” said he apologetically, ‘‘but 
the substance is as stated.” 

“Go on; do go on!”’ begged she breath- 
lessly. 

“He proceeded to unfold his plan in de- 
tail. I will admit that from a military 
standpoint it was excellent, and could 
hardly fail of success. 

*€* Will they join, think you?’ he asked at 
ast. 

““To a man!’ growled the mate. 

““* And will they stick?’ 

“The first mate answered for that. But 
then Mr. Hardy, the second mate, and my 
friend, spoke up. He hesitated, and was 
evidently guarding his words. 

““*But, sir, if so be it we do succeed in this 
venture, how do you plan to get away to the 
enjoyment of the loot?’ 

“The eaptain cursed his lack of educa- 
tion. 

““*But if our milksop of a passenger can- 
not remember his college well enough to 
find a way, surely in so large a ship’s com- 
pany are some who know the ins and outs 
of this magnetism,’ said he. ‘Except in 
the way of resistance there must be strict 
orders that no one is to be killed until after 
all have been questioned as to their attain- 
ments. I only fear lest some such may al- 
ready release the Maru before our attempt. 
But we shall know that, for we could not 


fail to hear her engines were g, 
under way. I will offer his life: 
who can get us free. I shall nots 
long he can keep it,’ he added ‘4 
humor. : 

“And the others?’ asked Mr.| 
a small voice. : 


““That would be massacre!’ 5 
‘There are hundreds aboard; wo' 
dren too! Would you kill they: 
blood?’ . 

“How else?’ demanded Capta | 
ley coldly. : 

““Tt is a crime! An ineredi}, 
strous crime!’ cried Mr. Hardy 

“*Aye? And is it so with el 
the captain’s voice drawl. 

“There followed instantly the ; 
revolver shot; a groan. Then aftr, 
someone laughed. \, 

“Shortly I heard the conspirata, 
to the deck. I ventured into f 
Poor Hardy lay where he had fay 
across the table, shot through the 
heard from forward the cheers of i 
as they greeted the plan. Shor; 
were footsteps on deck returning 
entered my cabin. ; 

“Here I gave myself over ti, 
thought. It was only,too evident ti 
my own life was not worth a per 
deed, I doubted not that I ea 
have shared Hardy’s fate were j; 
Barkeley’s hope that I might poss 
knowledge by which he might ese:, 
from the island. I heard through 
tition sounds accompanying the re 
Hardy’s body, and an attempt 
away traces of the crime. Shorth 
was summoned to the noon meal. 

“‘T called on all my resolution to | 
criminals as naturally as might be 
manifestly absurd to pretend igno: 
I took the bolder course. I hea: 
proved of the whole plot, demande 
a share both in participation and 
and even made one or two suggé 
God help me!—which earned the « 
approval. Whether he was deceive 
I do not know. At least he pret 
take my statements at their fac 
Especially did I throw in a lot of ba 
concerning polarization and dep 
which I hashed up in a kind o 
supplement fashion, in the implica 
I might still be of use. At least I 
murdered as I sat! 

‘After dinner I ascended to 1 
deck to try to think. If only 
could be conveyed to the people 
Maru, the project must fail. But h 
cliffs of the island itself were like ¢ 
almost perpendicular. All our bo 
of metal, even to the jolly-boat, w 
the only one small enough for met 
alone. The wooden raft was not 3 
side, and in any event it was both 
some and under observation. The 
came to me that I might try to swi 
am a poor swimmer, the water ¥ 
and the distance to the Maru arc 
island could not be less than a mile 
preserver might help; but that 
was soon crossed from my mind by 
of at first one or two, then dozen 
hundreds of dorsal fins cutting th 
I verily believe in all history 
concourse of sharks has ever take 
Possibly the disturbances leading t 
heaval of the island had attracted 
hope of prey. Perhaps in the m 
labyrinth of Nature’s ways some p) 
had come to them, some glimpse o! 
into future events, some foreknowl 
dreadful feast not yet prepared.” 

Noah at this moment leaped f 
top of a near-by rock into Bet 
She screamed. .. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!’’ she cried. 
tled me. Do go on!” 

“While I was still at a loss,” # 
way continued, “‘one of the men 
and opened the door of a little close 
as the paint locker, evidently in § 
something needed on the raft. M3 
on something that gave me an ic 
sooner was he gone than I proceed 
it into execution. From the locke 
the can that had attracted 
together with a paintbrush. 
and a belaying pin I retire 
jolly-boat. The belaying pi 
coated with the compound from 
Then, my heart in my mouth, I1 
hold on the bit of metal. 

“Tt fell to the deck! 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“Don’t you see?”’ he insisted a little ex- 
citedly, as the others failed instantly to 
respond. “It did not fly to the loadstone; 
it fell to the deck! All that remained for 
me to do was to paint the jolly-boat with 
the same compound, to release it from the 
fatal attraction.” 

“What was the compound?” asked 
Marshall. 

“Rubber paint. Rubber is an insulator, 
as you know. I spent the rest of the after- 
noon treating the boat, in deadly terror lest 
I be interrupted and my purpose inquired 
into. Fortunately all hands were very 
busy in preparation for their act of piracy. 
I also made it a point to appear among 
them from time to time lest a too pro- 
tracted absence should be noted. Each of 
these excursions served a double purpose, 
for I managed on every occasion to smuggle 
back some provisions. My intention was to 
warn the Maru; but I foresaw that if this 
should fail I must provide for myself. It 
took some time to stock the boat, and I 
had several narrow escapes from discovery. 
Each lifeboat habitually carries water 
breakers and pilot bread, so all that was 
needed as far as they were concerned was 
to transfer a sufficient supply. However, 
other articles had to be brought up from 
below. My mind was working very clearly 
and accurately. In my twenty-eight days 
of voyaging I have lacked for nothing in the 
way of health and comfort. I even, as you 
perhaps noted, took off the latitude and 
longitude from the chart room. 

“But, this task completed, I was at a 
loss. It was manifestly impossible for me 
to put the jolly-boat overside without being 
instantly discovered; nor could I invent a 
pretext for doing so. In fact, if my insula- 
tion worked—of which I was not yet cer- 
tain—that would merely place her at the 
disposal of their designs. I could see noth- 
ing for it but to await the event; and to my 
growing horror I began clearly to realize 
what was the fact—that I would have no 
chance to warn the Maru. 

‘“‘T hardly know how time passed. But 
near midnight the expedition left the ship. 
They were seventeen strong, for even the 
negro cook went along, and they were armed 
to the teeth. Indeed, I was the only man 
left aboard. For policy’s sake I expostu- 
lated. 

““*You’ll get your share,’ Captain Barke- 
ley told me gruffly, ‘and I don’t intend to 
leave my ship alone.’ 

“This of course suited me to perfection. 
I barely waited until they were safely away 
before I was on deck loosening the lashings 
that held the jolly-boat in place. To my 
great joy she did not stir in her chocks. I 
hoisted on the falls. She hung from them 
vertically, without the slightest sway in the 
direction of the huge magnet alongside. 
My insulation was successful! 

“‘T lowered away as rapidly as I could. 
But you must understand that to do this 
successfully, single-handed, from an upper 


well-drained shoulder of the main ridge 
which still lifted above him, he marked a 
group of oak trees, straight and clean, and 
forty feet to the lowest branch; and as he 
went on his thoughts were busy with the 
task of finding a use for them. 

By and by the wooded land gave way to 
scrub where birch and poplar had sprung 
up along the fringe of an old pasture, the 
young trees now serving to shelter the seed- 
ling pines and spruces which had already 
taken root. Through this fringe he pushed 
on, emerging into rocky pasture land where 
low juniper grew, and blueberry bushes 
clustered here and there. As the rise of 
ground brought him above the level of the 
tree tops he paused and sat down on a 
bowlder to look back at the wider pano- 
rama now outspread below him. The woods 
hid his own farm; but he could see across 
the Whicher Swamp beyond, where moose 
browsed on the cedars, to the hills whose 
colors in the brighter light of late morning 
now assumed sharpness and definition. The 
clear air between hung a faint blue veil 
against these hillsides, enriching them with 
an added hue. He identified the loftier 
hills, those which the nomenclature of the 
countryside dignified with the appellation 
of “‘mountain’’; Frye Mountain, and Hog- 
back, and Haystack, and the long rampart 
of the Sheepscot Ridge to the southwest. 
When he should have climbed alittle higher, 
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deck, and without oversetting the contents, 
must be a slow job. It was accomplished, 
but it consumed a heartbreaking amount of 
time. I tumbled in and seized the oars. 

“For a new thought had come to me. 
The Maru, as nearly as I could guess, was 
directly opposite us on the other side of the 
island. The pirates had gone around to the 
left. I would row around to the right. 
The raft must be very slow; perhaps its 
sluggishness would make up for my delay 
in launching; perhaps I might arrive before 
them! 

‘“‘T laid to my oars and rowed with a will. 
The distance proved farther than I had 
anticipated, and I found a current against 
me. Indeed, as I at once understood, that 
was the reason the raft had taken the direc- 
tion it did. Nevertheless, I made good 
time, and at length rounded a point from 
which I could see the lights of the Maru. 
But almost at the same instant those lights 
went out, and a burst of rifle shots was suc- 
ceeded by a dead silence, which in turn was 
ee by a confusion of sound. I was too 
ate!” 

The stranger paused, overcome by the 
recollection. 

“For some time,” he resumed, “I lay on 
my oars, hoping against hope that the at- 
tempt might have failed, that the people of 
the Maru, though surprised, might have 
gained the upper hand. Then I heard 
Captain Barkeley’s hoarse voice bellowing 
orders. The lights all went on again. There 
was a succession of splashes as of heavy 
objects thrown overboard. More orders 
were given. Little by little the confused 
hubbub died down to silence. 

“T think,’ said the narrator, “that I 
might have lain there indefinitely or until 
discovered, for I was paralyzed with horror. 
Then a woman screamed—a long-drawn 
quivering shriek, suddenly stifled. It 
brought me to myself. I rowed away.” 

He seemed to have finished his narration, 
for he made as though to rise. 

“And then? What then?” cried Betsy. 

“‘T rowed a short distance, then rested 
until daybreak, which was only an hour or 
two away. Through the dark, at intervals, 
screams quivered and were stilled. It was 
rather horrible.” 

“‘T should think so!’’ shuddered Betsy. 

“When daylight came I was perhaps a 
mile or so away. I was soon discovered, of 
course; but as to that I was careless, for I 
knew I could not be pursued. They trained 
a gun upon me, but it was a small affair, 
and I easily pulled out of its extreme range. 

“Then, as I watched through the glasses 
with which I had provided myself, I noticed 
that the Maru seemed to have settled some- 
what in the water. The red water line, 
which for ornamental purposes had been 
painted considerably above the level of the 
water, had disappeared. I trained my 
glasses on her draft marks. Soon there was 
no doubt that she was slowly sinking in the 
water. Had the pirates already loaded the 
raft with what booty they desired, and then 
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scuttled the ship? That hardly seemed 
credible. Then the reasonable explanation 
occurred to me. It was simply the rising of 
the tide. The ship was held immovably 
against the island by the magnetic attrac- 
tion, and the tide rose and fell against 
her side as against the rock itself. Curious 
how amid all that tragedy this obvious 
phenomenon interested me! 

“But after a little I suddenly realized 
that it would not do. No tide, save in a 
confined space, ever rose as this tide was 
rising. It covered steadily one after the 
other all the draft marks, it rose to the rub 
strake, it covered that. Now it was lap- 
ping away at the closed lower ports. And 
allat once I understood what was happening. 

‘The island was sinking as it had arisen; 
and the two ships, fastened to its sides, were 
sinking with it! 

“After the first shock of this discovery I 
watched as at aspectacle. I think there are 
tragedies so great—as there are wounds so 
deep—as to benumb. Black figures ran to 
and fro, indulging in vain activities. A 
swimmer struck out for the raft, which had 
gone adrift. He was sucked down in a 
whirl of sharks. It did not seem to me to 
matter that they were human beings. The 
spectacle was so much bigger than they 
were. The ship and the island went down 
slowly and calmly, without haste and with- 
out turmoil. Again it was likea Hippodrome 
spectacle. The waters'seemed to rise plac- 
idly and inexorably. The hull, the various 
decks, the funnels, the topmasts vanished 
quietly. One by one the peaks and spires 
of the island withdrew. Finally the waters 
closed over the last of them all. I was alone 
on the sea.”’ 

So absorbed had the two been by the 
castaway’s story that they had not noticed 
a change in the weather. The fog was lift- 
ing and a light air was rifling the water to 
the westward. And now they discovered 
that the islet on which they had waited was 
in fact one of the group that sheltered the 
Kittiwake. They recognized the island be- 
hind which she lay not over a quarter of a 
mile distant. 

This short space they covered in a brief 
time. X. Anaxagoras received them plac- 
idly. As the weather had been calm, the 
mere fact that they had been befogged had 
failed to alarm him. The newcomer he 
greeted with cordiality, which speedily 
quickened to interest when, under Mar- 
shall’s and Betsy’s eager urging, he repeated 
the story of his adventure. He listened 
with deep attention to every detail. 

“You have had a most extraordinary ex- 
perience!’’ he said when the story was fin- 
ished. ‘‘AndI cansee that you havesuffered 
profoundly both physically and mentally. 
I am by way of being a physician. What 
you need is a complete relaxation first of 
all. If you will follow me into the cabin I 
will prescribe for you.” 

He was gone for some time. Marshall 
and Betsy conversed excitedly in low tones 
concerning the tragedy they had heard 
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reached the crest of the ridge on which he 
stood, he knew it would be possible to see 
still loftier peaks, northwest, west and 
southwest; the White Mountains them- 
selves, unless low clouds on the horizon 
obscured his view. 

He rose at length to go on. As he did so 
his eye fell upon a dead stick, curiously 
shaped, lying across a near-by ledge and 
weathered by the seasons to an even gray. 
He picked it up and used it as a staff while 
he continued to climb. Now and then, with 
this stick, he switched idly at a flower or a 
tuft of grass. It suggested a golf club; and 
he reminded himself that the nine-hole golf 
course south of East Harbor would soon be 
ready for play and that he must go in some 
afternoon and try a round. 

It was an easy transition from this 
thought to the conception of building a 
golf course upon the open land along the 
crest of the ridge, which he was now ap- 
proaching. The thought, no more than a 
germ at first, developed almost instantane- 
ously into something sufficiently definite to 
be called a project. At once the man’s 
characteristic enthusiasm awoke; he hur- 
ried forward to the crest of the ridge and 
stood there—too much interested to sit 
down on one of the many bowlders that 
offered—surveying the land in each direc- 
tion with his eye. The ridge ran for ten 
miles toward the south; but half a mile or 


so away a gaunt ledge broke through the 
thin soil and Somes knew this solid rock, 
sparsely covered with grass here and there, 
extended far enough to put an effectual 
bound to expansion in that direction. About 
the same distance behind him, the ridge 
dropped down toward Fraternity Village. 
There thus remained a tract of high land 
perhaps a mile long, reasonably clear of trees 
for a quarter mile down the western slope, 
moderately clear in some places on the east- 
ern side of the ridge. He began to vision in- 
dividual holes, delighting in them. There 
should be three or four following the very 
crest of the ridge, so that hook or slice would 
slide away downhillinto trouble; there must 
be others diagonally uphill or down; there 
should be at least two which crossed the 
ridge, so that the drive would be uphill, 
the approach down grade into punchbowl 
greens. 

A*bare ledge perhaps a hundred yards 
wide a little north of where he stood caught 
his eye; he imagined a tee at the border of 
this ledge, so that a topped drive would 
aie the naked rock and bound eccentri- 
eally. 

A dozen little wooded runs cut the slopes 
here and there; he pictured holes calling 
for a pitch or a drive across these runs, 
and laughed with delight to think of the 
trouble into which a man might plunge him- 
self with a badly played ball. 
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Building Durability 
Into Your Motor Car 


No road is too rough, no weather too severe for 
your motor car if it has Hyatt roller bearings in 
the motor, transmission and axle. . 


These bearings with their durable, high-grade steel 
rollers, their positive self-oiling action and their 
ability to prevent noise and vibration assure you of: 


1 Years of dependable operation without 
need of bearing adjustment or replace- 
ment. 


2 A quiet running car on all roads, in all 
kinds of weather. 


3 Minimum repair costs. 


4 Maximum pleasant, economical trans- 
portation. 


When the manufacturer of your car builds in 
Hyatt roller bearings, he builds in these desirable 
features for you. 
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as Mat Pouncy’s. He was on Pouncy’s 
nd. He decided to go down and see Mat 
id get an option right away. 

Five minutes later he had told Pouncy 
s errand, and Mat had replied that his 
rm was not for sale. 

This man, this Matthew Pouncy, was in 
rery way the antithesis of Dave Somes. 
he physical difference was marked, for 
ouncy was small, and seemed frail, and 
2 was by some sort of protective colora- 
on as inconspicuous as a man can well be, 
hile Somes attracted the glances of stran- 
rs in any gathering. Pouncy had lived on 
‘is farm since boyhood; he and Somes had 
10wn each other thirty years before. He 
as ten or fifteen years the elder; a stoop- 
g little figure with an indolent and straggly 
ustache and heavy brows beneath which 
s eyes lurked timidly. Even the garments 
hich he wore had an inoffensive, shrinking 
lality about them. He worked all day 
ng on his farm; and in the evening put 
1 his coat from the nail behind the door 
1d drove to the village. This coat was 
d; and it had hung so long upon the wall 
at below the collar in the back there was 
little cone-shaped hump where the cloth 
id stretched across the nail head. 

Their lives had been as different as the 
en themselves. Somes had met the world 
ce to face, with a laughing and confident 
smeanor, and made it yield him all that he 
sired; he had fought the world and con- 
1ered it. But Pouncy had lived by escap- 
g attention; he had never tempted fate, 
ver drawn the notice of the gods toward 
s poor self. He never farmed more land 
an his own hands could till; never cut 
ore hay than he could handle alone. He 
ntured nothing, yet in his own person 
lied the truth of the saying: Nothing 
nture, nothing have. For Pouncy had 
s farm, had a wife, had two children; and 
» had life and sufficient to support it. 
‘om the point of view of Somes, Pouncy’s 
as a miserable existence; but Pouncy ex- 
ted, and that contented him. His reach 
ould never exceed his grasp; he contented 
mself with shyly laying hold of those 
ings which he found beneath his very 
inds. Somes, as he strode along the ridge 
ward this man’s house, gave no thought 
the question whether Pouncy would be 
ling to sell. If he had thought upon the 
atter at all he would have said that 
ouney would snatch at such an oppor- 
nity. He found the little man in the 
rmyard, humbly grinding an ax, manipu- 
ting the stone with his foot upon a rude 
eadle while he pressed the edge against 
; circumference. When Somes spoke to 
m Pouncy nodded without raising his 
es, and stood in a posture of humility, 
1iting for Somes to tell his errand. 

The big man was abashed for Pouncy’s 
ke at the other’s bearing. Hesaid heartily, 
Pouncy, old man, I want to buy your 
rm.” 

Pouncy received this announcement with- 
it comment, without even a movement of 
rprise. Only his eyes beneath the heavy 
ows looked for an instant upward. 
Somes explained: ‘I’m going to put in a 
lf course along the ridge here, and build 
pig clubhouse, and perhaps a hotel. Bring 
ople here. Do you realize, Pouncy, that 
is is the most beautiful spot in New 
agland? If people knew about it you’d 
ve a procession of cars along the road all 
e time. When I get through, people will 
lk about Fraternity the way they talk 
out Poland Springs now.” 

Pouncy, by way of reply, spat mildly 
‘ainst the stone and began to grind his ax 
ain. 

Somes resumed: ‘So I’ll be wanting to 
1y all the farms from here along for half 
mile or so, and back toward the village. 
1 want you to give me an option. What’s 
ur price?’’ 

Thus directly questioned, Pouncy re- 
ied, ‘‘I never put a price on the farm.” 
Somes laughed. “Naturally. No market 
r a farm like this, I know. What’s it 
orth? Fifteen hundred? Two thousand? 
want to pay enough so that you’ll be glad 
sell. Say five thousand. That’s about 
rice what it’s worth, anyway.”’ He drew 
notebook from his pocket and opened it 
id wrote rapidly and tore out a leaf. 
Here’s the option. Just sign at the bottom 
ere.”’ 

Pouncy did not even look at the option. 
e ground his ax. “I never figured on 
lling,” he replied mildly. 

“T suppose not,’’ Somes agreed. ‘‘ Well, 
uu don’t need to feel that you’re sticking 
e. It’s worth that to me. I’d better give 
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you a hundred for the option too. Here.’ 
He opened his bill fold. 

But Pouncy said slowly, “I’d have to 
think about it.”’ 

“Why, you'll sell at a price, won’t you?”’ 

The little man replied, in his thin and 
reedy voice, ‘‘I dunno. I guess the farm’s 
not for sale.” 


Dave Somes had not become what he was 
without encountering obstacles and over- 
coming them. Now and then he had suf- 
fered a check; but always in the end he had 
been able to drive over, under, around or 
through. Pouncy’s diffident statement that 
a farm was not for sale did not discourage 

im. 

He laughed in the utmost good humor, 
told Pouncy they would discuss the matter 
again, and walked down the flank of the 
ridge and home to tell Mrs. Somes his plan 
and explain to her all its beauties. What- 
ever she might have been able to do if she 
had caught the idea in the seed, she per- 
ceived that it was useless to think of chang- 
ing her husband’s purpose now. So, as her 
custom was, she entered into his enthu- 
siasm. ; 

All that afternoon and evening Somes 
devoted to elaborating the details. Next day 
he had an attorney from East Harbor at 
work looking up titles to the lands he 
wished to buy; had a surveyor preparing a 
contour map of the tract he thought de- 
sirable. He lent so little weight to Pouncy’s 
attitude that he had not even mentioned it 
to Mrs. Somes. Within the week he had a 
professional architect of golf courses on the 
ground to consider the possibilities of the 
land along the ridge; and by the end of 
the same period he had acquired options on 
all the farms except that owned by Pouncy. 
The little man’s land lay like a saddle across 
the ridge; it was absolutely essential. The 
high point above the house, where Somes 
had stood that day his plan was born, was 
the logical location for a clubhouse. Somes 
went to see Pouncy again. 

He had, during the interval, considered 
their first discussion and decided that his 
manner had been too abrupt, that he had 
taken too much for granted. This time he 
was more tactful. He chose a rainy day 
when Pouncy would be in the house with 
no tasks upon his mind, and when it was 
probable that Mrs. Pouncy would hear 
their conversation. 

Pounecy opened the door to him, and 
Somes said in a friendly tone, “I’d like to 
come in for a while, Mat, and talk to you 
about buying your farm.” 

Pounecy might have refused, but the 
physical bulk of his visitor overbore him 
and they went into the dining room. Mrs. 
Pouncy was there, and Somes—in default 
of a word from her husband—introduced 
himself to her and addressed to her what 
he had to say. He told her what he wished 
to do, and that he was anxious to buy the 
farm. 

But when he was done she looked in- 
quiringly toward her husband, and Pouncy 
merely said “‘It ain’t for sale.” 

Somes laughed. “Now, Mat,’ he began, 
using the other’s given name in an effort to 
emphasize the friendly spirit in which he 
came—‘‘now, Mat, you know and I know 
that most things are for sale. It’s just a 
question of getting together. A meeting of 
minds between buyer and seller, as the 
lawyers have it. You say your farm isn’t 
for sale; but I say it’s just a question of 
price. If Mrs. Pouncy here were desper- 
ately ill, and I could cure her, and demanded 
the farm in payment, you’d give it; so you 
see I’m right. The price is the difficulty. 
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Well, Mat, the price needn’t be any diffi- 
culty here. We both know what the farm 
is worth in the market. I’m not going in 
with my eyes shut. But I tell you frankly 
that I’m willing’ to pay more than the 
market price. A good deal more.’ He 
chuckled. ‘‘Mat, you can stick me hard. 
I’m willing. What do you say?” 

Pouncy replied, “I didn’t figure to sell.”’ 

But Somes did not lose patience. ‘‘ You 
and Mrs. Pouncy haven’t realized what this 
means,”’ he suggested. “I’m not going to 
urge you, today. I’m just going to say that 
I'll go as high as ten thousand dollars. 
That’s enough to buy half a dozen farms 
somewhere else; or it’s enough to take you 
anywhere you want to live and get you 
started there. Or I’d agree to pay you so 
much a year as long as you live. Enough to 
give you the things you’ve always wanted.” 
He chuckled. “Lord, Mat, I know you 
folks around here think: I’m a fool to spend 
money as I do; but money breeds money, 
Mat. I can afford to waste some to get 
what I want here. And I’d like right well to 
see you people have things you’ve wanted 
for years. Mrs. Pouncy, you talk to him.” 
He got to his feet. “‘You talk it over to- 
gether. I’ll see you again in a day or two.” 

He told Mrs. Somes that night of 
Pouncy’s reluctance to sell his farm; and 
she asked, ‘‘Won’t that spoil your whole 
plan, dear?”’ 

Somes laughed confidently. ‘‘He’ll come 
around,” he prophesied. ‘‘The idea is new 
to him, that’s all. He’ll sell in the end.” 

Her doubts may have persisted; but she 
hid them. As for Somes, he had no doubts. 
He proceeded to put through the purchase 
of the other farms involved, as confidently 
as though Pouncy were already persuaded. 
The value of the land was slight; but Somes 
wished to be generous, and paid more than 
he need have paid. About that time a mat- 
ter of business, the necessity of rearranging 
an investment or two, called him to New 


York; and he arranged with an attorney ” 


in East Harbor to go to Pouncy again and 
complete the purchase. 

“He doesn’t know yet that he wants to 
sell,’ he admitted. ‘‘ You’ll have to per- 
suade him.” In the matter of price he gave 
wide latitude. 

He was detained in New York longer 
than he had expected; but he sent the 
course architect to get a gang of men at 
work ‘clearing up the land already pur- 
chased, then forgot the enterprise for a day 
or two in meeting the situation involved by 
a sudden shrinkage of values in the stock 
market. He was a little surprised to find 
that his cash withdrawals during the past 
fifteen months had been so large; they had 
resulted in some losses, and some present 
embarrassment; but at the end of a week 
he was satisfied—Somes was always an 
optimist—that conditions would shortly 
improve. 

He had renewed old friendships during 
these days, and to some of his friends he 
told the story of the golf course he pro- 
jected along the ridge above Fraternity. 
His enthusiasm awoke a response in them; 
before he went north again half a dozen of 
them had promised to come and play a 
round with him when the course should be 
completed. 

Somes returned home to find the prelim- 
inaries of the task begun. Here and there a 
clump of alders had to be uprooted or a 
group of birch saplings removed; here and 
there a depression had to be filled or a 
bowlder blasted out. The work of plowing 
and reseeding the meadow lands in order to 
convert them into fairways was already well 
started. The architect was busy staking 
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“Is it more money?” Somes asked 
at her faint embarrassment he A 
“That’s allright. He’s right to ask: 
as he can get. What does he w 


“‘T dunno as it’s that,” she 
“Tl tell you!” A new enth: 
him in its grip. “T’ll even grade t 
up so that it will look the 
these trees you have here. You 
the difference.”’ He got up, to: 
““There’s a farm down the rid 
other end of the course, you can 
can put you at the end nearer the 
You'll have the same view, and just 
a farm, and the same house.” 
yi sony ce i wants to 
rs. Pouncy. ‘And anywa’ 
to talk to him.” ard 
Somes did talk to Pounecy. He 
upon this plan for moving ho 
buildings entire. Pouncy lis 
enough, declined as mildly as be 
Somes at last decided he would h 


most friendly way. Pouncy sat i 
customed chair, inconspicuous in t 
corner toward the stair, and made 
His half-hidden eyes had a curio 
triumphant malignity in them; 
were so well concealed that Som 
not see. Even if he had seen, — 
hardly have believed; for so inn 
figure as Pouncy was bound to bi 
malignant réle, utterly unconvine 

So the work went on, and Som 


that Pouncy would some day come to 
i of Ne 


clubhouse—it would be begun as soon i 
Pouncy could be persuaded to release tl 
chosen site—was to serve as a center for 
group of summer homes along the erest | 
the ridge. There would be a water suppl; 
an electric-light plant, every comfort—an 
all around to the horizon the incomparab 
panorama of valleys and more distant 
which Somes found so beautiful. Sor 
counted on enlisting a sufficient numbe 
subscribers to show a profit on the 
prise. He needed this profit; buth 
pleasure not only from this ant 
but because he expected the proj 
a boon to Fraternity, believed 3 
bring money into the town and 
from somnolent stagnation to amo 
existence. Somes was proud of th 
and the town, and wished it well. 
So now he showed his visito: 
tion he had chosen, and they ca 
of his enthusiasm and made 
pledges of support. They coul 
observing that there were two zon 
tivity along the ridge, with an un 
area between; and they asked que’ 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“A man named Pouncy,” Somes told 
them confidently. ‘‘He’s a quiet little chap, 
the sort who’s afraid of the world in general 
and every man in particular. He hasn’t the 
courage to uproot himself. I’m talking him 
around. It’s only a question of time. By 
the time the financing is done he’ll be ready 
to sell, all right.” 

Someone suggested that there were ways 
of applying compulsion; but Somes shook 
his head. ‘‘He’s all right,’’ he assured 
them. ‘‘I don’t want to crowd him.” 

If they were not so confident as Somes 
they did not express their doubts to him. 
When he had put them aboard the train at 
Rockland he drove back to Fraternity sure 
of their support. In spite of the man’s nat- 
ural optimism this certainly was a relief to 
him. His investments, speculations, call 
them what you will, had been disturbing 
him of late. But on this proposed basis for 
financing the golf club he would get back 
his money, and a fair profit besides. 

That fall, and during the following win- 
ter, he wished it might be possible to realize 
this profit more promptly. The work was 
at a standstill, since deep snow covered the 
ridge save where the scouring wind had 
swept it clean. In mid-December Somes 
and Mrs. Somes and the children went to 
New York for two months or so; but when 
they returned about the first of March 
Somes began to perceive that Pouncy was 
decidedly more important than he had at 
first appeared. Somes had been forced to 
sell some securities at a loss in order to pro- 
tect his speculative holdings; and there 
were hours when he regretted—with as 
much bitterness as was possible to the 
man—the enormous sum he had put into 
the renovation of his home farm and the 
project on the ridge. He saw Pouncy at 
once, and told himself there was some re- 
lenting in the man. 

Toward the middle of June his affairs 
came to a climax—a climax that had been 
two years preparing. A mischance here and 
a disaster there, coupled with a steadily 
declining market that made a mock of his 
habitual optimism, brought Somes to the 
point where he was in definite need of 
money. When the pressure began to make 
itself felt he sought to arrange for a mort- 
gage loan on his farm, and was astonished 
and to some extent angry to discover that 
he could borrow scarcely one-tenth of the 
amount of his investment there. To com- 
plete the financing of the golf course became 
a pressing necessity. He decided to turn it 
over to a syndicate instead of carrying it 
through on his own account; and to that 
end summoned again from New York a 
group of men whom he wished to interest. 

He had word that they would arrive 
about the first of July. But a letter from 
one of them forced him at last to face the 
facts of his position. 

‘“We think you have a good proposition 
there,’’ the writer said. “Golf is a good in- 
vestment; golf clubs are a good investment. 
The pressure on the existing clubs is in- 
creasing all the time, and will continue to 
increase. Also, the average big club is built 
for the par golfer; and as you point out, it 
is dubs like you and me who support the 
game, and we want a course to fit our speed. 

“‘Tt’s no fun to play a friendly foursome 
with a bunch of young cracks always hang- 
ing around, waiting to get through. I hate 
golf balls rolling around my heels. It puts 
me off my game. I’d give a good deal to see 
a course where my foursome could take all 
day to a round if it chose. So we’re with 
you in this, all right. 

“T remember there was one farm you 
hadn’t landed last summer. You’ll have to 
get that, of course, before we can get 
together.” 

Somes read this letter, full of satisfaction 
as he perused the earlier passages; but the 
last paragraph brought him up with some- 
thing like a start of doubt. For the first 
time he felt a little uncertainty; he had suf- 
fered so many buffets during the past two 
years. Mrs. Somes saw this when he put 
the letter in his pocket, and offered him the 
sympathy of her eyes. 

He would not disturb her; said simply, 
“*T guess I’ll drive up and see Pouncy this 
afternoon.” 

She nodded. “Shall I go along?” she 
asked. “‘ Wait in the car for you?”’ 

He hesitated, then assented. ‘‘ Thanks,” 
he agreed. “‘I’d like you along.” 

His tone was light; yet each of them 
understood that the approaching interview 
would go far to determine their future for- 
tunes. Perhaps because of this understand- 
ing they ignored the matter during lunch; 
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and afterward, whirling through the village 
in the car, spoke of everything else in the 
world. 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon 
when they drove into Pouncy’s farmyard, 
and Somes got out and knocked at the 
kitchen door. Mrs. Somes, in the car, saw 
him admitted; she watched him disappear 
into the house, and there was a lump in her 
throat, and something like tears in her eyes. 
She looked about the miserable farm with 
a bitter anger in her glance. Women are not 
so philosophical as men, where their own 
menfolk are concerned; this seemed so 
wretched an obstacle that threatened to de- 
stroy her husband’s cherished plans. 


It chanced that Mrs. Pouncy was at the 
village this afternoon; Pouncy let Somes 
into the kitchen and waited, an inoffensive 
and humble figure, to hear what the big 
man had to say. Somes, his eyes as clear 
and friendly as though they had not al- 
ready looked upon the spectacle of ruin, 
said in his hearty tone, ‘“‘I came up to try 
once more to persuade you to sell this farm 
of yours, Mat.” 

Pouncy made no immediate reply; and 
Somes went on: ‘Don’t answer me right 
away. Suppose we sit down. I’ve got a 
good many things I’d like to say.” 

The little man, at this, led the way into 
the dining room, and Somes dropped his 
cap on the table and chose a chair. Pouncy 
also sat down, with a movement almost 
furtive; and his eyes did not meet those of 
the other man. If he found a secret pleas- 
ure in this hour it left no outward sign. 

Somes leaned his elbows on the table and 
spoke earnestly. ‘“‘I want you to look at 
this thing as plain business, Mat,” he said 
good-humoredly. ‘“‘Here’s the situation: I 
saw a chance to build a golf course along 
the ridge here that would be a wonder; and 
it’s well under way now. I know the game 
doesn’t mean much of anything to you; 
but it does mean a good deal to many men. 
Men who can afford to pay well for a chance 
to play it as they choose. To build this golf 
course is good business on my part, and I 
can afford to pay you well for your farm as 
a necessary portion of the club’s lands. I 
want you to know what we intend. We 
want to build a big clubhouse on top of the 
ridge, over yonder on the knoll. It will be 
a fine-looking building, verandas all around, 
beautiful views in all directions. Your farm 
will be cleaned up somewhat. We'll have 
to move your house; and I’m willing tomove 
it for you to a new locality, start you off 
right where you stand now, with a good 
farm around it. We’ll make this spot even 
more attractive than it is now; you can 
stay near by, and come here when you 
choose.”’ 

He added, after an instant’s pause: “‘ Now 
I’m sure when you think it over you'll agree 
to sell. It’s good business for you, and good 
business for me. And if you are reluctant 
because you’re fond of this house and this 
farm we'll make that just as easy for you as 
we can. People have told me that you 
wouldn’t sell, but I’ve been sure from the 
first that you would in the end, and I be- 
lieve you’re ready now.”’ He challenged: 
“Come, now; what do you say?” 

Pouncy said just what he had said all 
along. “I don’t figure to sell,’’ he replied. 

“Why not?” Somes asked agreeably. 
“Tell me how you stand, Mat. What’s 
your idea?”’ 

*“My idea is to hold on to this farm,” 
Pouncy said slowly. 

There was a faint edge to his tones, but 
his posture was as mild as it had been from 
the beginning. He was so small, so insig- 
nificant, like a dried leaf on an autumn day, 
that Somes had a moment of impatience, a 
momentary feeling that he could blow the 
other away with a breath. But he held his 
temper. 

“T know how you must feel about your 
home,” he agreed. ‘“‘But I believe we can 
make you forget that.” 

“T don’t figure you can,’’ Pouncy replied. 

““We can set you up in a place so like this 
you can’t tell them apart, and pay you 
well besides, Mat. You can use the money, 
can’t you?”’ 

“T’ve saved all my life,’’ Pouncy an- 
swered. “I don’t need the money.” 

Somes laughed, a faint irritation in his 
eyes. “I don’t know how much you’ve 
saved,”’ he said, “but I’ll undertake to 
triple it if you’ll do what we want.” 

Pouncy stirred in his chair with a slow 
movement which Somes thought curiously 
like the sluggish uncoiling of a snake. The 
big man said apologetically, “You know, 
another fellow might try to drive you, Mat; 
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but I’m not trying to do that. I want you 
to be satisfied.” 

Pouncy finished his uncoiling and lifted 
his head and met the other’s eyes. “‘ You 
rich folks think you can have everything,” 
he said slowly. ‘‘I’ve read about it. But if 
you try to crowd me you’re going to be 
sorry.” 

Somes spread his hands in a frank way. 
“‘T don’t intend to crowd you, Mat. If you 
say ‘No,’ that ends it, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. But I don’t believe you’re going to 
say ‘No.’ Now here’’—he leaned forward 
more intently —‘‘ Mat, just listen to me for 
a while. I’m not going to say anything 
about myself. It’s true I’ve sunk a good 
deal of money here, because J counted on 
your seeing eye to eye with me in the end. 
But that doesn’t matter. I just want to 
suggest another side of it to you. I’m 
mighty fond of this country around here, 
Mat. I’m proud of it; and I like to bring 
friends up here to see how beautiful it is. 
I love this town too. I like the folks here. 
Now, Mat, here’s the way of it. If this club 
is built it’s going to bring a lot of money 
into the town. There’ll be people here all 
summer. There’ll be a good market for all 
the vegetables and chickens and eggs and 
butter you can raise, and good prices. 
You’ll all make money. Your wives can 
sell all the preserves they can put up. 
There’ll be work for a lot of men, at good 
pay. There’ll be a good road built from 
here to the village. Why, in five years you 
won’t know the old place, Mat. I might 
want to claim it all as my doing, but it will 
be yours too. If you say ‘No,’ it means the 
whole thing falls through, and things will go 
along the same way, and the whole country- 
side gets a black eye. But if you’ll let me 
buy your farm—we won’t even talk price at 
all; you can have anything you want— 
you'll see people coming in, they’ll go home 
and tell about how beautiful it is here. 
Everybody will know Fraternity.” 

He paused; and Pouncy caught the 
pause and made it his own with a phrase: 
‘We're all right as we are. We git along.” 

“Get along?’’ Somes protested. ‘Half 
the farmers in town—all the farmers in 
town are losing money. Making less than 
they should make. Don’t you see that 
would be changed?” 

“T don’t want any change, 
replied. 

Somes sat back, baffled, ready to sur- 
render; the armor of the little man, appar- 
ently so thin and vulnerable, had turned 
aside his every attack. Pouncy must have 
his weakness; there must be some avenue 
by which he could be reached. But Somes 
could not find it. For the first time he ad- 
mitted to himself the possibility of a failure; 
and he laughed alittle at the thought, found 
in it a certain exhilaration. It was a long 
time since he had failed in anything; failure 
now, here, in this small room, would be a 
blow out of all proportion. It would mean 
that he must start the long fight all over 
again, begin where he had begun twenty 
years before. His blood beat more warmly 
at the thought. 

It was rather the voicing of his own 
thoughts than any notion of pleading with 
Pouncy which led him to say, “‘ You know, 
if you stick to that it will break me.” 

The words were innocent enough; they 
were uttered almost abstractedly. But 
they acted like a spark on tinder, and 
Somes instantly perceived this—perceived 


” 


Pouncy 


. that Pouncy had turned to him with eyes at 


last fully revealed, with a countenance full 
of venom, with lips drawn back above his 
teeth. 

And the little man burst into an abrupt 
tirade, his arms lifting, his eyes burning, 
his voice unnaturally shrill. 

“Break you?” he cried. ‘‘ Well, who 
cares if it does? Don’t you come saying I 
did it, though. Don’t you go to do that. 
I’d do it in a minute, and serve you right; 
but you done it yourself. You come up 
here the first time, and I told you ‘No,’ and 
you was so sure of yourself you wouldn’t 
believe I meant it. I tell you, you busted 
yourself; and it’s a wonder you didn’t do it 
along time ago. Must be bigger fools than 
you in New York, I guess. That’s all. 
But we ain’t fools around here. No, sir. 
You're the only fool in these parts. Pouring 
your money like water, into barns and silos 
and henhouses and dog kennels. Dog ken- 
nels!”” He spat the word. “‘Them dogs of 
yours has a finer house to live in than any 
man in this town. It ain’t as if you didn’t 
know better. Your paw got along on that 
farm without any dog kennels. The rest of 
us git along here without such truck. But 
not you! Oh, not you!” 


His eyes were full of scorn, whi) 
watched him and listened with a fai 
der at this astonishing outbreak. « 
you had to spend money first befoy 
made any. You put a hun 

dollars into an old farm that 


come up here and turn a lot of far 
used to be good ones into croquet 

so a lot of fat soft fellows in 
could bang little balls around. Yes. 
had a lot of big ideas. And little, 
Pouncy, he didn’t amount to a thin 
and his farm. Buy it up, says 
him anything. Five or six re 


worth. It don’t matter. Kick 
the way. Choke him with mon 
rid of him. Turn his wife agai 
Pick up his house by the roots an 
somewheres else. It’s a wonder y, 
burn me out. I wouldn’t b 

you had, but I guess that too 
than you’ve got. All you know iss 
money. Making it out of fools anc 
ing it like a fool. Well, you'll have 

to make some honestly, 


ought to be in the asylum son 
listen 4 
The little man had work 
such a heat, he presented a 
appalling, that Somes was a! 
burst with his own passion. ] 
were staring, his mouth twis 
dripped from his lips; his he 
table trembled, and he banged 
down in a weak and futile fury 
Somes got to his feet, tried 
other, said at last in a low vo 
right, Mat. You don’t need 
more.” ; 
Pouncy, too, came to his 
out!” he cried passionately. 
here. If you bust, good rid 
have a chance to learn so 


learn to live decent and thrifty 
I’m through with you. Git out o 
and stay off my place. For 

Somes repeated thoughtfu 


gentle, almost pitying tone, 
living is fighting and trying 


gulp it like a dog. Live? 
the meaning of the word, 
He had, to this small meast 
of the interview; for his words 
gasping and choking with emotion 
speech, and before the little ma 
cover Somes went slowly out 
Mrs. Somes had no need to 
He got into the car and they 
Her hand rested on his knee. His 
were square and his eyes W 
eyes of one going into battle. © 
hour of defeat there was some 
victory about the man. 


Pouncy told me about it, in his 0 
long afterward; and I did not inte 
he was done. He was as inoiiens! 
as he had always been, stoop 
spicuous and mild; but I 
as he spoke were wet wit 
I knew that he liked the sav 
When he had finished I asket 
happened afterward. — 

He chuckled in a shrill ¥ 
place went under the ham 
everyone knowed it wou 
“Tt didn’t fetch hardly 
I bought his upper wood 
some good pine on it, an 
I cut them off and made 

“What became of So 

“Him? He went back 


I tell you he ain’t likely to 
try to tell us how to d 


mean?”’ the younger 


r smiled. 
¥ he said slowly, looking now 
iling, ‘‘I suppose all of us 
s—things we're chained to, 
{p us littler than we really 
express it, but I’ve donea 
( a it. I've had to. We’re 


) ng around, while the other 
bd i in. We feel particularly 
we're told that they don’t 
“ ’ 

sme accustomed to it and 
| and that if they were re- 
({dn’t know what to do. We 
let out of jail who 
 ack—and we smile. 
jemming?”’ 
rafellow once down 
| old me one night— 
| uardiente—that he 
from loneliness for 
after being turned 
-year stretch.” 

‘more or less true all 
‘of humanity, Rem- 
»to think about it. 
oy Tran away from 
adfather was a se- 
ed and sour on the 
luding me. I lived 
father was dead. 
_ The place that I 
worse than aprison, 
d restrictions and 
But do 


Yes, Remming, we 
r chains, whatever 


man started to 
‘ther waved him to 


‘l,son! I’m getting 
‘/blundering sort of 
z to say two things 
oably I’ve put the 


‘them, more and 
vars go on. We'd 
st without them. 
soint.”” He laid his 
ie arm of his chair. 
| he went on without paus- 
ese chains, oddly enough, 
7s of our own making. We 


_ possessions—houses and 
welry—until after a while 
re the masters of those who 
‘l them. The poor often 
4 with a sort of intolerance, 


‘n and women both fetter 
'vanities—petty vanities, 
‘rtion to the slavery they 


tht about that,’”’ said Rem- 


le. And these fetters are 


tter off without them. A 
‘stop drinking—by social 
threat of disease. So he 
ch happier. But would he 
; made to by some power 
Have you ever known a 
‘rt who quit without being 


+I. And that’s only one 
er is the familiar story of 
tho suddenly loses all his 


igely enough he finds him- 
t, he and his whole family. 
}appened, you know. But 
[ were millionaires, would 
-Xuries voluntarily in order 
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with life? You bet we wouldn’t. Do you 
see what I’m driving at, JRemming?”’ 

‘No, sir, not entirely.” 

“I’m driving, my boy, at you and Glory. 
Actually, I don’t imagine she’s much dif- 
ferent from any other normal human being, 
except that the manner of her fettering is 
rather more clearly marked than perhaps 
yours or mine. She has beautiful hair, as 
you know—exceptionally beautiful ‘hair. 
Of course, her mother has coddled her about 
it; but probably that’s natural enough too. 
Anyway—and you'll learn it soon enough— 
the fact is that Glory is a slave to that red 
topknot of hers. Why, man, she was named 
after it! She has been taught all her life to 
live by it and for it. And if you’re going to 
get along with her happily, as I hope you 


Ae 
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are, you’ve got to 
take that fact into 

account, just as 

much as she’ll have to take 
into account the fact that 
you—I hope—are a slave to 
your professional honor.”’ 

The younger man laughed. 

“Well, that makes us even, doesn’t it?” 
he asked. 

The other shook his head. 

“Not exactly even. You'll have to work 
it out for yourself, son. Be as patient as 
you can, but try to remember everything 
I’ve said. I’ve had a good many years to 
think it over. Personally, if I were marry- 
ing Glory 

ay eS isir? 

“Tf I were young and marrying any 
woman, Remming, I’d do everything in my 
mortal power to let nothing on earth come 
between us and our happiness. I don’t 
know how, but I’d try.” 

“You can bet I’m going to try,” 
ming vowed. 

The older man laid a paternal hand upon 
his knee. 

“Some day,” he said, ‘‘it is not incon- 
ceivable that you may need to know what I 
am going to tell you now. Remember that 
I love Glory. She is a fine girl, Remming. 
She is sweet and generous and sunny. She 
has intelligence, balance. So I have been 
tempted, sorely tempted, my boy. There 
have been a score of times when I have had 
to hold myself from walking into her room 
in the middle of the night with a pair’ of 
sheep shears—to cut off that damned hair 
of hers and throw it down the sewer. That’s 
what I’ve been trying to tell you, because 
I hope from my heart that you may never 
come to feel the same way.”’ 


Rem- 


Remming tried to laugh. 

““My Lord!” he said. ‘‘I hope not!” 

By the time he climbed into bed that 
night Douglas Remming had it all straight- 
ened out in his mind. Now at last he was 
able to laugh with some degree of lightness. 

“Funny old duffer!”’ he said to himself. 
“Hypped on that one subject, of course. 
Well, I suppose any man gets ideas as he 
gets along in life.”’ 

He sniffed contemptuously at the thought 
that Glory’s hair, that wonderful hair which 
he had pressed with reverent lips not half 
an hour ago, could ever come between them 
and their happiness. What ridiculous bosh! 
He went to sleep smiling. 

It was on their honeymoon that she first 
proved to him the truth of her statement 
that she could, indeed, have played Lady 
Godiva. She did it with the naive delight 
of a child. They were at Santa Barbara, in 
a suite redolent with blossoms, their broad 

windows overlook- 
ing the blue of the 
sea. Remming had 
thoughtat first that 
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a camping trip back in the redwood country 
would be more fun and would bring them 
closer together, but he had not even proposed 
it after hearing her own breathlessly radiant 
statement that Santa Barbara was the 
honeymoon spot to which she had looked 
forward all her life. What did he care, he 
reflected, as long as she was happy? 

Dressing for dinner, with the long eve- 
ning sunlight slanting in and painting the 
far wall with gold, Douglas Remming 
smiled blissfully to hear Glory singing gayly 
in her dressing room, the one beyond the 
bath. How wonderful it was to be the cause 
of someone’s happiness, particularly when 
that someone was dearer to you than all 
else in creation! Suddenly the singing 
hushed. He heard her light step in the 
bathroom, then the click of the latch as the 
door swung open. He looked up. His 
mouth sagged open. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” she chanted, clap- 
ping her hands delightedly. Then, ‘Don’t 
gawp that way, Doug. I left my stockings 
off to fool you, but I’ve a bathing suit on 
underneath it.” 

““My heavens, you’re beautiful!’ he 
breathed. 

With a sweep of her two hands she parted 
the curtain of copper waves which had hung 
about her like an enveloping cloak. 

“You see, I’m all dressed,”’ she caroled. 
“T fooled you, didn’t I, Doug? Do you 
really think it’s beautiful?” 
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“You're beautiful, Glory —all of you.” 

She stamped her foot. 

“But don’t you think it is?” 
re He stood up quickly and went over to 

“Oh, Glory, dear, ” he said, looking deep 
into her eyes, “why do you ask me such 
absurd things? You know it’s beautiful as 
well as I do, and I love it. But I don’t love 
it for itself, dear. You wouldn’t want me 
to do that. I love it because it’s part of 
‘as * Satisfied, she raised her lips and kissed 

im. 

“But look, Doug,’’ she added, turning 
away quickly. ‘‘I told you it came below 
my knees. See? Doesn’t it?” She began 
whirling slowly, then faster, until the rip- 
pling lengths fanned out about her in a 
drooping, rolling circle of living bronzed 
flame. Then she stopped with a twist of 
her head, laughed happily and said, ‘‘I’ll 
be ready in an hour, Doug. Not much more 
than that anyway.” 

“But, Glory, dear, I thought we’d shoot 
out for a little ride before dark. Couldn’t 
you ae ee 

“You oldsilly! I’ve got to bathe 
and dress, Doug, and I can’t possi- 
bly do this’’—she prettily lifted two 
heavy strands—‘“‘inside of a full 
half hour.” 

“Great Scott!’’ he said, and 
stared at her. Then he added, 
“Well, do the best you can, old 
thing,’’ and turned to his mirror 
as she danced out of the room. 

Later that evening, at bedtime, 
Douglas Remming was duly initia- 
ted into still another solemnity. 
Glory, who had disappeared into 
her own room, presently called 
“Doug!”” He found her seated 
before her dressing table, diligently 
tearing a piece of white material 


into short, narrow strips. She 
looked up with a smile. 
“Oldlinen,’”’sheexplained. “It’s 


softer than cotton, you know.” 

“But what’s it for, dear?” 

“Tl show you pretty soon, 
Doug. They’re to keep me beau- 
tiful. You won’t mind, will you, as long as 
I wear a boudoir cap?” 

“Of course I won’t mind,” he scoffed. 
“You're talking Greek to me though.” 

“Funny man!”’ She resumed her careful 
tearing of the strips. “I'll come in after a 
little while,’”’ she said over her shoulder. 
He took the hint. 

Glory’s little while lengthened itself 
wearily. Her husband smoked a cigarette, 
another, anda third. He walked about the 
room, picked up a railroad folder, thumbed 
it through. Then the door swung open and 
she stood there in a beruffled dressing robe 
of shimmering yellow taffeta. Over each 
shoulder, down toward the floor, hung a 
long ruddy braid. Upon her head snuggled 
a lace-frothed cap of golden satin. 

“Like me?” she asked. 

“Dol?” Hewhistled soundlessly. Then, 
pointing to the twisted ends of her braids, 
“Oh, are those the little white jiggers you 
were making?” 

She laughed musically. 

“T braid it tight,’’ she said, “‘and fix the 
ends—so.”’ She held them out. ‘‘That 
does it awfully well,” she added. 

“Does what, Glory?” 

Again she laughed. 

“Oh, Doug, I suppose you’ve got to 
know! It’s my deep secret, though, and 
don’t you ever dare tell a soul.” 

Gingerly she lifted the fluffy yellow cap 
from her head. He looked at her. 

“Curl papers!’’ he whispered. 

“No, Doug, no! Not curl papers at all. 
Papers hurt your hair—make it kinky.” 

“But, Glory, I always thought 

She pinched his chin. 

“Men find they have lots of things to 
learn when they get married,” she told him. 

He almost answered with “‘I’ll say they 
do,” and was swiftly ashamed that the 
words had even entered his mind. So he 
said, cautiously, ‘‘Of course, dear, you 
don’t have to go through that bother every 
night?” 

“But I do, Doug. I don’t mind. It only 
takes twenty minutes extra. I’d have to 
brush it anyway. If I didn’t wave it this 
way I’d look like a drowned rat—and then 
what would you think? It’s really the sim- 
plest and best way to do it, Doug.” 

Later he made a suggestion. They would 
hop into the car on the morrow and take 
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their lunch with them and drive back into 
the hills for an all-day picnic, all by them- 


selves. Glory clapped her hands in de- 
lighted assent. Then, abruptly, her face 
clouded. 


“Oh, botheration,’’ she broke out petu- 
lantly, “I can’t!” 

“You can’t?, What do you mean, you 
can’t?” 

“It’s Thursday,” she enlightened him, 
her lips pouting. 

‘Well, what of it? Thursday’s as good 
a day as any other. We only have nine days 
left to ourselves now, honey, remember 
that.” 

“But, Doug, don’t you understand 

“What, dear?” 

“Thursday’s the day I always have it 
washed—always, Doug. You’ll have to re- 
member that. It’s filthy now, too, after the 
drive down. I’ve already ordered the man 
to come. He’ll be here at ten o’clock. We 
could go out about four, Doug.” 

He grimaced. 

“The man!”’ he echoed. “‘Do you have 
a man wash your hair for you, Glory? Do 
men do those things? Do you have to have 
aman?” 

She said with dignity, “I always get a 
man when I can, Doug—when there’s a good 
one. It takes a man to handle my hair.” 

“But you handle it, Glory.” 

“Oh, Doug, you just don’t understand!” 
she said, and sighed. 

During the nine remaining days of their 
honeymoon Douglas Remming began to 
understand how Glory’s father could have 
felt as he did about his daughter’s crown 
of loveliness. Glory had brought riding 
clothes with her, a crisp linen habit and 
well-cut boots, but she smilingly declined 
to wear them upon the back of a horse. 

“‘T haven’t ridden for three or four years,”’ 
she explained ingenuously. ‘It shakes it 
down.”’ 

“But why did you bring the clothes 
then?”’ 

“Oh, I might want to wear them around 
sometime. I look rather ducky in them, 
Doug.” 

She played golf with him, but he could 
visibly note that she held back on her 
swings. He spoke to her about this and 
suggested that she throw herself more 
loosely into her strokes. She told him she 
would try, but she didn’t try, and he knew 
the reason. Tennis she would not play. 

“T eouldn’t!”’ she exclaimed, as if in hor- 
ror at the thought, and touched her fingers 
instinctively to her loftily coiled tresses. 

At the beach she went into the water only 
to her waist, expounding to her husband 
with childlike candor that no matter how 
many rubber caps she put on, the salt 
water still found its way in. 

“T like it just splashing around,” she 
added. “I have just as much fun.”’ 

“But I don’t, Glory dear. I’d like you to 
swim with me—do lots of things with me.” 

She studied him, frankly puzzled. Then 
a light of comprehension came into her 
eyes. 

“T know,” she said without rancor. 
“Douglas Remming, you’re actually jeal- 
ous of my hair! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.’ : 

She splashed him gleefully. He swam 
slowly out through the lifting waves. 

“The funny thing,’’ he mused, sweeping 
the water behind him with strong, steady 
strokes—‘‘the funny thing is that she 
doesn’t get the idea at all herself. The old 
man was right, all right. Gosh!’’ He shook 
a slap of spray from his head. ‘‘Gosh! 
There’s a job ahead of me, right enough. I 
swear it would be easier if she wasn’t so 
darned sweet about it.” 

Upon their return to San Francisco, how- 
ever, the copper cloud which had lifted its 
head above Remming’s horizon seemed 
actually to be dispersing of itself. They 
hunted for an apartment, found one, moved 
into it gayly. Remming was keeping office 
hours now, but Glory met him every noon 
for a hurried luncheon and then a breath- 
less forty minutes of hand-in-hand explora- 
tion up and down Market Street, even into 
the alleys of Chinatown. For there were 
many, many things to be bought, and the 
buying was a delight. In the evening, when 
Remming reached home, he found Glory 
waiting for him, always dressed, always 
smiling, always lovely to look upon. True, 
when bedtime came she would inevitably 
go through the sacred rite revolving about 
the tiny strips of white linen, but she never 
failed to cover them with an adorable cap, 
generally golden and smothered with lace. 

Then in close succession there befell two 
occurrences. The first of these was on a 
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Sunday morning. Now Sunday was the 
only day of the week that Remming could 
call strictly his own, and like most men 
nowadays he counted every minute of it 
that could be spent out of doors. Today 
Glory and he were driving to Sacramento 
to see some friends. Anxious to be off, he 
had awakened her early, then dressed him- 
self. Now he sat upon a chair in her dress- 
ing room and with the patient eyes watched 
the hairpins as one by one they found their 
circuitous way into the steadily heaping 
mass of hair. 

Finally he said, too casually, ‘Ten min- 
utes of nine, dear.” 

She inserted a hairpin into her mouth, 
then mumbled something as she felt with 
her fingers for a coiling strand. 

After a while he grinned and asked, 
“What number pin is that, Glory—the one 
you just jockeyed in?” 

Her face from the mirror glowered at 
him. 

“Please leave me alone,” she said half 
crossly. ‘‘You make me terribly nervous, 
Doug.”’ 

“Well, dear, you make me nervous too. 
It’s getting later every minute, and you’ve 
been pretty near half an hour already. 
Isn’t there some quicker way, honey—some 
way you can whang it around and let it go 
at that? You won’t have to take your hat 
off today anywhere.” 

This time she faced him. 

“Doug, if you don’t leave me alone I 
won’t go with you at all.” 


e rose. 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it!”’ he said as cheerfully as he could, 
and strolled out of the room. A moment 
later he heard his name. 

“‘Doug,’’ she called out to him, “why 
didn’t you tell me? It’s raining.” 

“Only sprinkling a little, honey—just 
here in the city near the bay., It’ll be all 
right inland.” 

She was standing in the doorway. 

“Doug, you go ahead alone. I just can’t, 
Doug, you know that. The rain’ll ruin it.”’ 

Remming did not have to ask her any 
more what she meant by ‘“‘it.’’ 

“Do you mean to say ” he began, 
and checked himself at the flash in her 
eyes. 

‘Please, Doug, don’t use that tone. You 
know I don’t want to be selfish, but you 
know perfectly well I never go out when 
it’s wet. It isn’t any pleasure to me,”’ she 
added, a shade of hurt creeping into her 
voice—‘“‘it’s no pleasure to me to sit around 
the house all day with my hair done up in 
rags.” 

“But, Glory, dear, they’re expecting us.” 

“You can telephone them, can’t you? 
And anyway, you can go, Doug.” 

He seated himself heavily. 

“Glory,” he said after a moment, “‘don’t 
you really think this is carrying it a little 
too far?” 

She whipped her head back, 

“Carrying what?” 

“This—this hair worship, Glory. It 
makes me feel just sick to have it come 
ahead of everything else this way. Please 
try to understand what I mean, dear. I’m 
not being critical. I simply think you 
don’t realize < 

“Don’t realize what?” 
deadly level. 

“T think you don’t entirely realize what 
a—well, slave you are, honey—a slave to 
your linen rags and your thirty-six hairpins 
and all the rest of it. You miss so much 
fun, Glory. And you make me miss fun, 
too—normal fun that a husband and wife 
ought to enjoy together.” 

She said, “If I spoil your fun, why did 
you marry me?” 

“Because I love you, Glory.”’ 

She sauntered to her mirror, making no 
answer to this, nor did he say anything fur- 
ther, but sat staring straight before him. 
After what seemed a long time he said 
quietly, ‘‘Glory, dear, do you love me—as 
much—as much as you always wanted to 
love somebody?’”’ 

Suddenly she knelt beside him, buried 
her face in his lap. 

“You know I do, Doug,’’ he heard her 
whisper. 

“Then, honey, won’t you sort of try to 
get things in their proper place? What’s it 
matter, after all, if your hair does lose its 
wave for one day?”’ 

“Not much, I suppose,’’ she conceded, 
her head still bent. ‘‘But, Doug, just the 
same « 

“Then won’t you please be a good little 
sport and come along with me today?’’ he 
pursued. When at last she nodded her yes 
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he leaned down and caught her up into his 
arms. 

It drizzled all day. Glory said not a 
word about it or about her hair, but all the 
way to Sacramento and back he could read 
her misery. When they reached home she 
smiled feebly and then went into her own 
room. An hour later when Remming 
quietly opened the door he found her at her 
dressing table, her head upon her arms, her 
hair drooping to the floor about her in a 
cone of straight, stringy threads. As she 
raised her head, startled, he saw that her 
eyes were red and swollen. 

““By gosh, you are a little sport!’ he told 
her, laying his hand upon her shoulder with 
sudden tenderness. 

“‘T’m never going to be again,’’ she qua- 
vered. And then, as his arms went about her, 
“Oh, Doug!” 

That was Sunday evening. Tuesday 
noon Remming telephoned to her excitedly 
and came bounding home with news. 

“‘Goldfield!’’ he announced with boyish 
jubilance. ‘Inspection work! Three 
months! Just like a honeymoon! We can 
do it in the car if we get off tomorrow. 
Make it in four days easy. Oh, honey, 
aren’t you happy? Three months all to our- 
selves in the most wonderful wild country 
you ever saw!”’ 

She drew in her breath. 

““Where’s Goldfield, Doug?” 

“‘Nevada—sagebrush and desert. We'll 
work down into Arizona too. Get a little 
shack for headquarters, you know, and then 
work out from there. Have it as a home 
to come back to. Gee, I’m happy, honey! 
Getting awful sick of this office grind.” 

“ee Doug ! ” 

“What, sweetheart?” 

“Ts Goldfield a—a city? I mean, would 
they—do you think—are you sure, Doug, 
that there’s a good place there?”’ 

““Sure—we’ll find a place, all right.” 

“But, Doug, you know what I mean—a 
place for my hair—a hairdresser’s?”’ 

He was still riding in the saddle of his en- 
thusiasm. 

“Don’t be silly, peaches. How do I 
know? Probably there is. I don’t know. 
But you’ll have all the time in the world to 
fuss yourself up to your .eart’s content.” 

She made a little face. Then she said, 
“But tomorrow’s only Wednesday, dear.” 

“‘Sure—what of it?”’ 

“My shampoo, Doug. You never stop 
to think of me at all. I just can’t miss it— 
I can’t, Doug, don’t you see? Especially 
after what happened to it Sunday. If I 
could go at all—well, we couldn’t possibly 
start till Friday.’”’ She shook her head 
thoughtfully and added, ‘‘ Anyway, that’ll 
give me a couple of days to think it over.” 

Douglas Remming could only stare at 
her. A leaden weight seemed to have come 
into place inside him. 

Hesaid steadily, “This is business, Glory. 
I have to leave when they tell me to.”’ 

“T don’t see why I’m any more selfish 
than you are,”’ she retorted. 

Still he stared at her. The leaden weight 
had become icy cold. He was not shivering, 
but he felt as if he were. 

“T’ve got to go tomorrow,”’ he informed 
her painfully. ‘I’m sorry, dear, but there 
are times when business has to come first. I 
wish you’d try to understand. Oh, honey, 
I can’t go without you! I’d be deathly 
lonely. I don’t know how J could bear it. I 
know it upsets your plans, dear, but you’ll 
come along—won’t you? You'll love it, 
once we’re started. We’ll have such fun!” 

She laughed, a short, nervous laugh. 

“Doug, you’re trying to boss me, as you 
did the other day.’”’ Now she shook her 
head with decision. “‘No, I won’t go rush- 
ing off like that. Really, that’s asking too 
much.” 

In a daze he stumbled back to the office. 
He did not go home for dinner that eve- 
ning. Instead, after telephoning that he 
would be delayed, he walked out alone 
through Golden Gate Park. There, sitting 
motionless on a bench and straining with 
unseeing eyes out over the sea, darkness 
found him. It must have been nine o’clock 
when he finally mumbled, ‘‘ Yes, I love her 
enough!’’ Then he shook himself, rose 
stiffly to his feet and strode off toward the 
city. 

He did not go directly home. First he 
called upon a physician, a man of his own 
age whom he had known for many years. 
To him Remming talked earnestly for per- 
haps a half hour. At the end of that time 
the doctor nodded somberly and reached 
for the telephone. 

Presently he said, “‘She’ll be there, sit- 
ting outside in a taxicab, from eleven o’clock 
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The man referred to as ‘‘he’’ was dubi- 
ous, even after both the judge and Mr. 
Garritson had expounded to him at length. 
He conceded that the point they made 
sounded sensible, but he feared difficulties. 

“Well,’’ said Judge Marson, ‘“‘I believe 
that the time to stop trouble is before it 
starts. We may be wrong, but I think we’re 
right.” 

The official’s eyes twinkled. 

“T think you’re right too.” 

“Then, damn it, man, you know per- 
fectly well it can be done.”’ 

The official pressed a button. 

“Send Garvey in here,” he directed as 
the door opened. He smiled at his visitors. 
“T’ll put the thing up to Garvey, and if he 
says he can find a man he can. It’ll be 
breaking and entering; but, after all, it 
won’t be real burglary. I guess we can fix 
it somehow.”’ 

Garvey, who wore a derby hat made for 
another man, listened with his head on one 
side. Then he said, “‘Sure, chief. I got 
enough on a dozen of ’em to ask a little 
favor like that.” 

Said Glory’s father, clearing his throat 
nervously, ‘‘I want it done, yet I hate to 
think of a man going in # 

“Get you a lady,” stated Garvey geni- 
ally. ‘‘There’s lady crooks aplenty can do 
a little trick like that.” 

“Go ahead and get her,’’ said Henry 
Garritson. 

. At. 8:30 next morning, while Glory’s 
father was at breakfast, the telephone 
jangleda peremptorysummons. He jumped 
to his feet, strode to the instrument. The 
voice was Glory’s, tense and shaking: 

“Oh, dad! Thank God it’s you, not 
mother! Dad, the most terrible thing has 
happened! I’m simply crazy! ° Oh, it’s 
hideous, dad! Don’t ask any questions. 
Don’t tell mother—not a word. Just get 
into a taxi and come over as quick as you 
ean. Oh, dad, I don’t know what to do!”’ 

Glory was waiting for him in a kimono, 
a lace cap over her hair, and around the cap, 
turban fashion, a wide pink ribbon. Her 
head, it struck her father forcibly, looked 
strangely small. 

“Dad, I’ve been robbed. They came in 
the fire-escape window. And’’—her voice 
rose in a sudden wail—‘“‘and they took my 
hair!” 

“What?” 

“TY don’t care what else they took—just 
a couple of pins and some earrings—they 
didn’t find my jewel box—but they took my 
hair—my hair! Dad, please’’—she clutched 
him by the lapels of his coat—‘“‘ please, I’ve 
got to get it back. I’ve got to, dad. I don’t 
know what to do. Oh, dad, I’ve got to get 
it back!” 
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“Sit down, dear,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘Give 
mea chance to think. Have you telephoned 
the police?” 

“What? And have it get in the papers 
that I’ve lost it? Can’t you see everybody 
laughing, and all the cats saying it wasn’t 
really mine anyway? Oh, dad, I’ve been 
humiliated enough—but not that!” 

“Glory. 

“What, dad?” 

“We'll try to find it, honey. But I want 
you to start thinking. Suppose we don’t?” 

“Tl drown myself,” she stormed pas- 
sionately. 

Her father took her hand, began stroking 
it gently. 

Then he said, feeling gingerly for his 
words, ‘Would you want to give him that 
satisfaction? % 


“You told me never to mention his 
name?” 

““Do—do you think he wants me to?” 
Her eyes were wide. 

“Drown yourself? I shouldn’t think he 
would; but whatever he wants or whatever 
he had in mind, I can’t quite picture a Gar- 
ritson lying down and showing the white 
flag. Can you, dear?”’ 

She stared at him, her mouth drooping 
open. 

“But what do you want me to do?” 

He shook his head. 

“T don’t know, dear. But whatever you 
decide, I don’t believe you’ll want people to 
think that your hair, lovely as it may have 
been, was the only thing that made you 
the most beautiful girl in San Francisco 
County.” 

Her eyes widened. 
chuckled. 

“By gosh,” he exclaimed, “‘I’d be willing 
to bet that if you bobbed it and had it 
curled—have it done right, you know—and 
walked down Market Street as if you’d 
done it because you wanted to—lI’ll bet 
you’d have half the girls in this town crazy 
with jealousy inside of fifteen minutes! Of 
course,” he added hastily, ‘I’m not sug- 
gesting that.” 

He was watching her eyes. For a fraction 
of a second he saw them glint. 

“Well,’’ he said hurriedly, “‘I’ve got to 
rush. Ill get a private detective, dear. 
How’ll that be? I’ll call you up from the 
office?” 

On the street he let out his breath as if he 
had been under water and holding it. 

But Glory’s father did not call her up. 
Instead, just as he was putting on his hat 
to go to luncheon, she called him. 

“Dad,” she said—and her voice was 
quivering as if with something suppressed — 
“dad, I’ve thought it over—a lot. After 


Now her father 
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you left I just sat down and thought. And 
at last I decided you were right. I couldn’t 
let people think I was licked. Besides—oh, 
dad, the man has just left, and I’m crazy 
about it! It looks perfectly darling. Please 
come over right away and tell me. It fluffs 
out all around, and it’s so soft. And do you 
know what I’ve made up my mind to do? 
I’m going to Jane Chandler’s tea—yes, I 
am!—this very afternoon. AndI bet I knock 
’em dead. Hurry over, please, because I’ve 
got to get a new hat.” 

As Henry Garritson hung up the receiver 
his eyes were peculiarly moist. ; 

At six o’clock that evening Glory stood 
fumbling in her purse for the latchkey of 
her apartment. Her color was high from 
excitement; she was breathing quickly. In 
truth, as she herself had phrased it, she 
had knocked them dead. All afternoon she 
had been the center of a chattering, mar- 
veling feminine throng. She smiled faintly 
at the breathless phrases yet ringing in her 
ears. How alike they had been! First the 
incredulous, ‘“‘Oh, Glory, my dear!’’ Then 
the tentative, “Why, I love it!”” And next 
the inevitable, ‘‘But how on earth were you 
ever brave enough to do it? It must have 
felt like committing murder.” 

Glory smiled more widely at memory of 
her own casual reply: “I just made up my 
mind I wasn’t going to be a slave a minute 
longer, that’s all. Besides, I’ve always been 
crazy to have it bobbed. Don’t you really 
ine it’s cuter?”’ That was what she had 
said. 

She found the key now and let herself in. 
The apartment was dark and very still. 
She switched on the lights quickly and 
walked into her bedroom. There before 
the mirror she lifted off her hat. Instinc- 
tively her hands reached up to straighten 
the heavy coils that were no longer there. 
She sat down, suddenly weary. Yes, it had 
been exciting enough all afternoon; but 
now, here, all alone! She looked about her 
helplessly. 

What was there to do? This was the 
hour that had always been consecrated to 
the tender care of that silken glory for 
which she had been named. Her fingers 
yearned to fondle its firm, glossy mass. 
Ah, she wanted it back! 

She lifted her head, alert. She smelled 
something. With a swish of skirts she 
darted to the kitchen door. 

“Doug!’’ she gasped. 

He wheeled sharply from the frying pan 
which he had been holding over the stove. 

“Glory!” 

Abruptly he dropped his hands, held 
them before him. “I couldn’t stand it any 
longer,’’ he told her miserably. ‘I came 
back. What did I care about my job! 
Oh, honey, is there anything on earth I can 


do to make up for it? Iwasadog. I’m 
just—plumb ashamed of myself.” 
She was standing very straight. She 


hadn’t the faintest idea what she was going 
to say until she heard her voice asking, 
“Doug, do you like it?” 

She saw him peering agonizedly at her 
hair and heard him mutter, “‘Oh, Glory!”’ 

“Doug!” sharply. “I asked you if you 
liked it.” 

His face began to change. Line by line 
it relaxed. A trace of a smile quirked the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Tf you want to know the truth,” he said 
at last, ‘I think it’s great. Dear, you’re— 
gosh, you just don’t know how pretty you 
are that way!” 

Still she stood there erect. Then ab- 
ruptly she laughed, her eyes suddenly soft. 

“Doug,” she said, “isn’t life crazy? I 
hate you. I’ve hated you for five days. But 
if you really think I’m pretty—oh, Doug, 
all my life I’ve been beautiful and I’ve 
been so darned envious of girls people 
called pretty! Do you really think I am?” 

“Dol really? You bet I do.” He took 
a step toward her. 

“Well, Doug,’’ she tossed her head, ‘‘so 
do I—rather. Listen—if we left tonight, 
couldn’t we get back to that old desert 
place in time?” 

“You mean —— 

“Yes, Doug, I’m afraid I do. I didn’t 
think I would, but I do.’ She grinned 
impishly. ‘“‘And the only baggage I think 
I’ll take is something we’ll go and bury in 
the deepest old mine in Arizona or wherever 
Lise 

He creased his forehead in perplexity. 

“Oh, you goose!’’ chanted Glory. 
“Wouldn’t you love to bury a little pack- 
age with thirty-six of them inside it? Please 
let’s—way down deep! Doug, are you going 
to stand there like a goop all night, or are 
you going to kiss me?” 


” 
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other, for constructive results are meager. 
Analyze at least three of them, and San 
Remo in particular, and you find that oil 
not only vied with reparations in impor- 
tance but was the only subject that precipi- 
tated action. 

The point to be emphasized in this con- 


nection, however, is that the Anglo-French , 


oil coalition—principally Anglo—against 
American interests at San Remo stirred 
Washington into action and gave us a 
look-in on Mesopotamia. Whether we now 
have a share in zero, or something more 
tangible, is yet to be proved. In any event, 
the closed door to at least one undeveloped 
oil region has creaked on its hinges. 

A definite, coherent and consecutive 
narrative of world oil progress is a baffling 
and well-nigh bewildering task. It is al- 
most as difficult as keeping track of the 
reparation mess. I have already indicated 
the kinship between 
those two vital prob- 
lems in their perversion 
into nationalistic poli- 
tics abroad. Europe, 
however, has no corner 
upon the capitalization 
of petroleum for politi- 
cal purposes. 

In the United 
States—and it bears 
directly upon the pres- 
ent so-called gasoline 
crisis—the favorite tar- 
get of the self-seeker 
who aspires to public 
office is the corpora- 
tion, and particularly 
the oil company or the 
railroad. When all 
other issues fail, here is 
the unfailing stand-by 
that can be counted 
upon to provoke the 
populace into more or 
less righteous indigna- 
tion, inspire costly in- 
vestigation and pile a 
few more laws upon 
the already burdened 
statute books. 

The only law which 
should be considered, 
and which is ignored, 
is the law of demand 
and supply. 


Waste 


An intelligent com- 
prehension of the inter- 
national oil problem is 
impossible without an 
understanding of the 
domestic situation. Ten 
years ago they were sep- 
arate and distinct entities, because we had 
the supply and the rest of the universe had 
the demand. We have been exhausting our 
stores while other nations conserved theirs 
at the American expense. Here is the whole 
matter in a nutshell. 

Likewise, the formulation of that much- 
desired firm and consistent American for- 
eign oil policy hinges upon the extent to 
which Americans rise to the emergency. 
Unless, for example, they realize that oil 
production in all its phases is not a monop- 
oly at home, neither they nor their Gov- 
ernment can get behind the American oil 
producer abroad. This does not imply the 
indiscriminate underwriting by the public 
of oil shares for exploitation in alien lands, 
but it does mean a whole-hearted national 
support of an organized offensive with 
which is inseparably linked the fate of our 
trade, transport and industry. 

I use the words ‘organized offensive”’ 
advisedly, because one reason for the waste 
in the oil industry in the United States lies 
in the mad rush of everybody to a field 
where oil has been struck. The average 
American producer has gone on the theory 
that if the other fellow is there, he must go. 
The same mistake is likely to happen over- 
seas, with costly consequences. The possi- 
ble participation of an American group in 
Mesopotamia shows that in one section 
abroad the mistakes at home will not be re- 
peated. The larger benefit is to be derived 
from codrdination rather than haphazard 
individual initiative. 

With the controversy over the American 
invisible oil reserve we are not concerned 
just now, because such discussion must be 
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left for the American series. Whether we 
have ten, twenty or thirty years to go—and 
these are the variously estimated periods as 
doped out by the geologists—the funda- 
mental fact to be borne in mind in ap- 
proaching the foreign situation is that the 
oil reserves in the United States are more 
nearly exhausted in their relation to de- 
mand than any other economic mineral. 
Vast as have been our oil resources, they 
have been more fully developed than those 
of any other part of the world. Just as we 
pioneered the world, so have we supplied 
the universe. The principal drain, how- 
ever, has come from our own phenomenal 
demands, born of American temperament, 
initiative and expansion. Though many 
other countries—and they include China, 
Japan, Burma, Russia, Galicia and Ru- 
mania—were ahead of us in the commer- 
cial utilization of petroleum, we—and it is 
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typical of our instinct for waste—have 
gorged ourselves with the product, with the 
inevitable result. 

You have only to take a passing glance 
at the statistics to realize why a foreign oil 
supply is essential to our industrial well- 
being. In 1922 the crude oil production in 
the United States was 551,197,000 barrels. 
The domestic consumption was 592,283,000 
barrels. If we had not imported 126,000,000 
barrels from Mexico we should have had 
a shortage. In the face of these figures you 
can readily understand that all our oil ex- 
ports are at the expense of the native out- 
put. It means further that if we are to 
maintain our growing oil business abroad 
we must depend upon new sources. 

A forecast of the 1923 production will 
give you another angle. It is estimated to 
be about 710,000,000 barrels. Many emi- 
nent government geologists maintain that 
the supply of oil in the United States sub- 
soil does not exceed 7,000,000,000 barrels. 
There is, of course, a vast reserve of oil in 
what is known as oil shales, which exist in 
many American states. These, however, do 
not figure in present-day oil estimates be- 
cause the production costs are high. 

A more striking illustration of the inroads 
on the oil supply is in a parallel between oil 
production and the motor vehicle. In 1911 
we had 315 barrels of crude oil for each car; 
in 1912, 219 barrels; in 1913, 194 barrels; 
in 1919, 50 barrels; in 1920, 48 barrels; 
while for 1922 the figure was a bare 43 
barrels. Of course the almost miraculous 
increase in the number of motor vehicles 
has considerable to do with the shrinking 
ratio. This increase in motor equipment is 


bound to go on, while the oil supply, with 
the prodigal drain on it, will not. That the 
ratio is bound to be a shrinking quantity is 
evident from the forecast of motor manu- 
facture. For the next five years there will 
probably be an average annual production 
of 3,500,000 motor cars, or a total of 17,- 
500,000 new vehicles by the end of 1928. 
Now you can begin to understand why 
America must look beyond the seas to bul- 
wark the fuel which is absolutely vital to 
our productive life. Nor is it necessary to 
call attention to the axiomatic fact that just 
as oil is the first aid to the pursuits of peace, 
so it is equally essential to the conduct of 
war. War today is a scientific business of 
destruction waged with machines, and those 
machines are mainly propelled by gasoline. 
Theaéroplane, thesubmarineand the tractor 
that hauls the big guns have revolutionized 
the bloody business of war. Lord Curzon 


once said that ‘‘the Allies rode to victory 
on a flood of oil,’’ but he overlooked the im- 
portant detail that much of it came from the 
United States. But for those Yankee tank- 
ers that sailed unafraid through the perils 
of the deep, the result in 1918 might have 
been different. 

' Right here you have, all protestations to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the real rea- 
son why Britain regards the domains that 
fly the Union Jack as a closed oil corpora- 
tion. It explains also why the British Ad- 
miralty acquired a controlling interest in 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. This, 
however, is a later story. 

Until 1921 only three European powers— 
England, Russia and Holland—were factors 
in the overseas oil situation so far as big 
production is concerned. Various American 
oil aggregations operated more or less ex- 
tensively in Rumania and in various parts 
of Central and South America. 

Our world contribution, however, was 
first in the standardization of the industry, 
and second in the widespread merchandising 
of the refined products of crude oil, most of 
which came from Mexico and the United 
States. 

The World War emphasized civilization’s 
almost acute dependency upon oil. More 
than one Allied fleet had to hug its harbor 
and scores of offensives in France and else- 
where were either halted or postponed be- 
cause of the lack of fuel to drive trucks, 
tractors and aéroplanes. With the signing 
of the Armistice, European powers—and 
especially England--dedicated themselves 
to the task of making themselves independ- 
ent of alien sources of oil supply. 
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In All the World No Car Like This 


The ideal combination of roomy comfort and convenient 


size — sturdy construction — wonderful power — amazing 
performance — Moderately Priced 


\ New Jewett Six is the final type 
of car for the average motorist. Most 
eople want a car of roomy comfort for 
yeir average load—of convenient size 
nat lightens the driver’s task in trafhc—a 
uso sturdy repair bills are rare—and 
owered to give satisfying performance— 


ig six performance. 
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Roomy Comfort 


FRONT SEAT REAR SEAT 
Leg ae Slt Leg Room Width 
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vugham =40_~— Driver 18) an 18% 44 46% 
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he above sketch shows Jewett’s roomy 
imfort whatever body style you may se- 
it. Few cars have more body room—and 
jose are far higher priced. Jewett’s rear 
‘atiscomfortable for three. Many owners 
(try six—with three in front. Sit in the 
\wett—note its ample room. 


Traffic Advantages 


Tere is shown how ably the New Jewett 
gi: manipulates in traffic. Turn around in 
a2foot street. Park Jewett ina 16% foot 
ceat thecurb. Jewett easily enters your 
V2 from a 14-foot alley or driveway. 
Icger cars force you to back in turning 
amund, keep youaway from many a choice 
‘King space and require a larger garage 
almore driveway. Think of the advan- 
4 es of a car that handles so conveniently 
aistill has the ample passenger room we 
tid about above. 


Rare Sturdiness 


Look at the New Jewett’s sturdy con- 
struction. It hasa 6-inch-deep frame, extra 
cross-braced and weighing 184 lbs.—a su- 
perb foundation fora long-lived car. Paige- 
Timken axles front and rear. Allsteel 
universal joints, with sealed-in lubrication 
good for 15,000 miles. Jewett weighs 2805 
lbs.—far more than “‘light” sixes. Serves 
long because it’s strong. 


Big Six Power 


See Jewett’s motor. You are amazed when 
you lift the hood. Expecting the ordinary 
size motor, squat and low, you see that 
Jewett’s motor nearly fills the hood! It’s a 
SIX, with tremendous energy—full 50 


horsepower. High-pressure oiled, like 
the Paige and other highest quality cars. 
Jewett’s cylinders are 3 4 x 5 inches—249 
cubic inches piston displacement—20% 
to 40% more power than “light” sixes. 


Thrilling Performance 


But the New Jewett’s performance gives 
allowners their greatest thrill. Passes most 
any car on any hill. Like the strong man 
handling the weight, compared with the 
weaker—Jewett’s powerful 6-cylinder 
motor easily handles the sturdy 2805-lb. 


Jewett. Jewett climbs hard hills slowly, 
in high, which cause other cars to stall 
or shift. Jewett picks up on hills. Drive 
Jewett from 2 to 60 miles an hour, or 
more, in high, easily. 


ania Get-away 


See the ordinary horse struggling to start 
a load—then watch the stronger horse 
walk easily away with it! Jewett’s most 
power for weight accounts for its extraor- 
dinary quick-footedness. In get-away, 
Jewett’s 50 horsepower gives you every 
advantage. Jewett is away first at the of- 
ficer’s signal. Picks up from 5 to 25 miles 
an hour in 7 seconds in high gear. (Try 
that with ANY other car!) 
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BALL BEARING 
STEERING SPINDLES 
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CLUTCH 


Easy Handling 


All women like the New Jewett because 
“it just seems to drive itself.” Steers with 
finger-touch guidance due to ball-bearing 
steering spindles. Test Jewett’s clutch 
pedal with your hand to know its gentle- 
ness. Then, while driving, let it in witha 
jerk to be amazed at its smoothness. Gear 
changing is effortless, and quiet. Rarely a 
“miss” or clash. Shift from high to second 
at 30 miles an hour. 

In all the world no car like this. It’s 
true! No other car offers you Jewett’s 
combination of roomy comfort and con- 
venient size, sturdy construction, won- 
derful power, amazing performance at 
Jewett’s moderate price. Ask the Jewett 
dealer to let you drive this car. (600) 


; De Luxe Roadster . $1195 
a. ae J 3 W 2 S ] » 4 De Luxe Touring . 1220 
Brougham. . 1325 De Luxe Sedan . . 1695 


PAIGE BUILT 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
got the mandate for Syria in exchange for 
the British right to exploit a combination 
Anglo-Dutch oil business in France. 

England’s desire was to consolidate her- 
self in the Near East, with the Mediter- 
ranean region as the oil reservoir for both 
war and peace, while France’s objective 
was a similar consolidation in Galicia and 
Rumania. Great Britain, let me add, had 
always stood for a copper-riveted national- 
ism in oil fields in crown possessions like 
Trinidad and India. She had become an 
expert in what might be called the archi- 
tecture of the closed door. 

As a matter of fact, ever since 1918 Eng- 
land had been widening her sphere of oil 
influence. Costly as was the World War to 
her in blood and treasure, it gave her some 
compensation in the shape of immense pe- 
troleum areas. In accepting the mandate 
for Mesopotamia she acquired a vast 
amount of expenditure and trouble, but at 
the same time she got her hooks, politically 
and otherwise, into some of the richest 
potential oil areas anywhere. 


Britain’s Oil Diplomat 


With Mesopotamia, we arrive at the 
scene in the international oil drama where 
the United States makes her initial appear- 
ance. It was not altogether pleasing to our 
British friends, and for a time it well-nigh 
imperiled good feeling between the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations. We appeared 
in the réle of objector—both conscientious 
and consistent—and the interrupter of the 
proverbial good thing is seldom a popular 
individual. Because this episode marks the 
entry of America into the broader field of 
world petroleum under the egis of what 
must be the Magna Charta of our whole 
overseas economic endeavor, the complete 
story must be told in all its illuminating 
details. 

To get the first chapter we must go to 
San Remo, that lovely Italian spot where 
Prussia’s Red Prince, Unser Fritz—later 
the second Kaiser—suffered in his last 
days, and where, in April, 1920, the Allied 
Supreme Council met to bolster up peace 
and make some further distribution of 
the spoils of war. Just as Spa will rank in 
post-war history as the scene of what is 
called the coal conference—it was here that 
Stinnes first flouted the Allies—so will San 
Remo be known as the oil gathering. It 
fairly reeked with petroleum, but it also 
savored of some other things. Chief among 
them was the Anglo-French oil coalition. 
Though it was not aimed directly at the 
United States, we should have suffered from 
its consequences had we not made the rep- 
resentations which ultimately let the bars 
down and made us a member of the inter- 
national oil club. 

Although Lloyd George, Millerand and 
Nitti held the center of the stage so far as 
the spotlight is concerned, the dominating 
figures in the allocation of oil territory were 
Sir John Cadman, K. C. M. G., who ap- 
peared as oil adviser for the British Govern- 
ment, and Philippe Berthelot, director of 
political and commercial affairs at the 
French Foreign Office. Between them they 
framed and signed the historic agreement 
which sought to clamp the lid down on some 
of the richest oil fields in the world. With 
the exception of the Versailles Treaty, no 
other state document of recent years has 
provoked quite so much international dis- 
cussion. Asa fomenter of diplomatic notes 
it runs second only to German reparations. 

In Berthelot we have only the transitory 
interest which attaches to the accident of 
his holding a particular diplomatic post at 
the time of the San Remo Conference. A 
few years later he passed from the official 
scene. With Cadman it is a different mat- 
ter. Not only has he loomed large in the 
British petroleum perspective but hence- 
forth in this article and in those to follow he 
stands out as a star, so to speak, in the 
world oil drama. It is well, therefore, to 
know who he is. 

Sir John Cadman is a striking illustra- 
tion of how the Great War gave the scientist 
the opportunity to emerge from the twi- 
light of academic aloofness into the full 
glare of world events. In 1914 he was 
merely Professor Cadman and known only 
in those circles that specialized in coal and 
oil mining. On the day the Armistice was 
signed he had behind him the achievement 
of having been oil controller of England 
during those years of blood and slaughter 
when oil was almost as precious as human 
life itself. Today he is regarded as perhaps 
the foremost petroleum authority in the 
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world. ' Likewise he is the most accom- 
plished of oil diplomats. I have never met 
a more persuasive person. 

Like Stinnes, he comes from a coal fam- 
ily. His people in Staffordshire have mined 
the black diamond for generations and he 
was trained for the scientific side of it, His 
first contact with oil was with the Scotch 
shale industry. Subsequently he was sent 
by the British Colonial Office to Trinidad 
and elsewhere to make official investiga- 
tions. It was while occupying the chair of 
mining at Birmingham University that he 
first realized the value of oil in world eco- 
nomics. He therefore started the depart- 
ment in the university which conferred the 
first degree in oil engineering. Meanwhile, 
as expert investigator, he carried out mis- 
sions in Burma and Rumania, and was in 
Trinidad on one of these expeditions when 
the Great War broke. 

Cadman hurried home. After the Second 
Battle of Ypres, where poison gas was 
added to the horrors of war, he was put 
on the staff of British scientists charged 
with the task of devising a counter terror. 
But the oil instinct was strong in him. He 
saw the various British government depart- 
ments bidding against each other for the 
precious liquid whose supply was being 
menaced more and more by the inroads 
of the German submarine. At that time 
Walter Long—now Viscount Long—was a 
member of the government. At a cabinet 
meeting he told Lloyd George that the 
petroleum situation was precarious and 
that something must be done to codrdinate 
the supply. Victory hung in the oil scales. 

Lloyd George’s reply was, ‘“‘ Very well, I 
put the task up to you. Whom have you to 
intrust with this vital work?” 

“T suggest Professor Cadman,”’ was the 
reply. 

At the mention of the word ‘“‘ professor’’ 
Lloyd George’s usually animated face fell. 
He has never had much use for academic 
folk, being largely on the unacademic side 
himself. It will be recalled that Clemen- 
ceau once declared that the little Welshman 
was the most uncultured man he had ever 
met in public life. Therefore the reference 
to Professor Cadman conjured up the 
vision of a prosy and whiskered person, 
more the student than the doer. However, 
Lloyd George sent for him. 

Instead of the ponderous and academic 
scientist, he was confronted by a brisk, 
alert and energetic man of medium height, 
whose smooth face had almost a. boyish 
look. This smoothness of face is matched 
by a corresponding smoothness of manner 
in dealing with difficult situations. The 
premier was not only impressed with Cad- 
man’s personality but gave him a free hand 
to stabilize the vexing petroleum question. 


Sir John in Action 


Once in action, Cadman vindicated the 
confidence that Long had promised for him. 
As controller he organized petroleum in 
precisely the same way that he would have 
organized a huge corporation. He budgeted 
the needs of every department, and this 
included the army, the navy, munitions 
and trade. 

It was one of the most difficult, as well 
as one of the few unsung, achievements of 
the war. To the confines of a single sheet 
of paper he reduced the balance sheet of a 
monster activity whose ramifications led 
to every battle zone on land and sea and 
touched every available field not controlled 
by the Germans. 

Cadman became chairman of the Inter- 
Allied Petroleum Council which rationed 
Britain, France, Italy and all the other 
Allied powers and provided the oil they 
needed. As the war petroleum overlord he 
established his first contact with the 
American industry, for, with our entry into 
the conflict, we set up the National Petro- 
leum War Service Committee, with A. C. 
Bedford, of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, as chairman. The two groups 
coérdinated their efforts. In the United 
States, as in England, all rivalries and 
interests were buried in the one great desire 
to win the struggle. The codperation of 
those years of stress and travail was to be 
followed by an intensive competition for 
the very product which had been mobilized 
for a common victory. 

Now you can understand the knowledge 
and experience that lay behind Cadman 
when he stepped upon the scene at San 
Remo. Meanwhile he had become Sir 
John Cadman, K. C. M. G., his knighthood 
having been a merited appreciation of con- 
spicuous war service, and was still director 
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in charge of his majesty’s petroleum depart- 
ment. It was this latter post that clothed 
him with the authority he now began to 
exercise. 

Although the German reparations prob- 
lem persistently knocked at the door of 
every European conference, the specific 
subject that focused attention at San Remo 
was petroleum. It is significant of the 
importance that the Allies attached to oil 
that, though European stabilization de- 
pended upon finding a way out of the baffling 
indemnity question, it was sidetracked for 
the remaking of the oil map along 100 per 
cent monopolistic lines. England and 
France, then as now, could not look upon 
the reparations problem eye to eye, but 
they discovered an astonishing unanimity 
of view with regard to oil. 


The San Remo Agreement 


What is known as the San Remo Agree- 
ment, between Berthelot and Cadman, 
which was ratified by both the British and 
the French governments, spilled the beans— 
as we would term it in our inelegant but ex- 
pressive vernacular. It showed precisely 
where England stood with regard to the 
world oil problem. Though France is a 
party to the contract, the master mind and 
the real beneficiary is Britain. This agree- 
ment is too long to print in full, but a few 
sections will indicate its motives and sig- 
nificance. 

As a prelude, it may be well to state that 
immediately after the Armistice the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York sent a staff 
to Palestine to operate under an oil con- 
cession granted by the Turkish Govern- 
ment prior to 1914. Palestine was then a 
part of Turkey. Both men and material 
were held up—the men were really taken 
into custody—by the British, who had ob- 
tained a mandate for this historic region. 
The same company sought to prospect in 
Mesopotamia, but their representatives 
were not permitted to carry on their work 
despite the fact that British geologists in 
army uniforms were engaged in the same 
task. England, as most people know, has 
the mandate for Mesopotamia. I refer to 
these two mandated areas because they— 
and especially Mesopotamia—were vital 
factors in the developments at San Remo. 

At the beginning of the San Remo Agree- 
ment is this general statement: 


This agreement is based on the principles of 
cordial codéperation and reciprocity in those 
countries where the oil interests of the two 
nations [Great Britain and France] can be use- 
fully united. This memorandum relates to the 
following states and countries: Rumania, Asia 
Minor, territories of the old Russian Empire, 
Galicia, French Colonies and British Crown 
Colonies. This agreement may be extended to 
other countries by mutual consent. 


So much for the broad general outline. 
Early in this document is the following sec- 
tion, which showed the way the spoils of war 
were to be divided: 


All shares belonging to former enemy con- 
cession which can be secured and all other ad- 
vantages derived from these negotiations shall 
be divided, 50 per cent to British interests and 
50 per cent to French interests. It is under- 
stood that in the company or companies to be 
formed to undertake the management and the 
exploitation of the said shares, concessions and 
other advantages, the two countries shall have 
the same proportion of 50 per cent in all capital 
subscribed, as well as in representatives on the 
board and voting power. 


The section just reproduced had no par- 
ticular commercial interest for America, 
because, save for the cost of our Army of 
Occupation and certain war claims growing 
out of the sinking of the Lusitania and other 
ships, we have no stake in the war gains. 
What did concern us vitally was that sec- 
tion of the San Remo Agreement which 
dealt with Mesopotamia, and which started 
the international back fire which smoked 
out the Anglo-French monopoly. Here it is: 


The British Government undertakes to grant 
to the French Government or its nominee 25 
per cent of the net output of crude oil at current 
market rates which His Majesty’s Government 
may secure from the Mesopotamian oil fields, 
in the event of their being developed by gov- 
ernment action; or in the event of a private 
petroleum company being used to develop the 
Mesopotamian oil fields, the British Govern- 
ment will place at the disposal of the French 
Government a share of 25 per cent in such 
company. The price to be paid for such partici- 
pation to be no more than that paid by any of 
the other participants to the said petroleum 
company. It is also understood that the said 
petroleum company shall be under permanent 
British control. 
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In a supplemental paragraph t } 
Government agreed ‘“‘to support 
ments by which the French Gol» 
may procure from the Anglo-Pers}, 
pany supplies of oil, which may 
from Persia to the Mediterranean} 
any pipe line which may have }p, 
structed within the French mandek, 
tory and in regard to which Fr) 
given special facilities, up to the 
25 per cent of the oil so piped, 
terms and conditions as may be. 
agreed between the French Go: 
and the Anglo-Persian Company.) 

You will observe from these gs 
the San Remo Agreement that th} 
States was left out in the cold, 4 
done our part in the Great War | 
the things called equality and de, 
and we had made no attempt to br 
the spoils. The American Gor} 
rightfully felt that its nationals gs} 
be discriminated against in the 1} 
entrance to those foreign oil are 
were becoming more and more ing 
ble to the integrity of the Amerie; 
machine and, beyond that, to a | 
able portion of their transport and ¢ 
The fight for the open door beg; 
sought to establish for the manda 
that same traditional principle of ; 
quality that we fostered in Chin 
the basis upon which American 
policy is reared. 

There is no need of going into | 
series of diplomatic notes bety: 
American and British Governmen 
followed the ratification of the S: 
Agreement. One section will ind} 
American point of view. Ineide} 
points out one reason why Europe 
turmoil. 


Diplomatic Corresponde, 


In the first protest transmitte: 
British Foreign Office by John W 
then American ambassador to the 
St. James, this statement appears 
The Government of the United Stat 
to point out that during the peace ney 
at Paris leading up to the Treaty of 
it consistently took the position that 
peace of the world required that, as 
principle, any alien territory which s 
acquired pursuant to the treaties of p 
the Central Powers must be held and 
in such a way as to assure equal trea 
law and in fact to the commerce of al 
It was on account of and subject to th 
standing that the United States felt i 
and willing to agree that the acqui 
certain enemy territory by the \ 
powers would be consistent with the b 
ests of the world. The representativ 
principal allied powers, in the diseussi 
mandate principles, expressed in no i 
manner their recognition of the justice 
sightedness of such a principle and agr 
application to the mandates over 
territory. | 


Throughout the long interchange 
munications the American Gov 
bore down hard upon the necessit} 
open door. To quote from a para 
Secretary Bainbridge Colby’s note 
Curzon, because of ‘‘the shortag 
troleum, its constantly increasing « 
cial importance, and the continu 
cessity of replenishing the world’s 
by drawing upon the latent reso’ 
undeveloped regions, it is of the 
importance to apply to the petrol 
dustry the most enlightened p 
recognized by nations as appropr 
the peaceful ordering of their e 
relations.” q 

Needless to say, the British Gov 
in its replies dwelt upon “‘the ner 
of American opinion concerning the 
grasping activities of British oil int 
and furthermore minimized the al 
that England’s mobilization of oil 
was for war. mi 

At the risk of digression—it bea 
ever, on the open door for oil ande 
the American petroleum trade | 
view—let me reproduce a stateme! 
by one of the most capable of Ame 
experts in connection with a nati 
oil supply and war. He said: 

“For a great nation to say, ‘Sine 
prime necessity to us in time of wal 
resources of our state must be de 
solely by our own nationals,” overl 
economic and practical points; | 
that very large sums are required to 
new oil regions, and much of # 
spent in prospecting is not 
that in case of war only developed 
have practical value; and thats 
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y developed oil field is imme- 
ed by the country concerned, 
whether the development 
), domestic or foreign capital. It 
+ conomics to have the losses of 
¢ shared by foreign capital than 
7 e whole loss fall at home. The 
oc ol national self-interest and 
pjpement says, ‘Throw the doors 
299 
lung tenaciously to her closed- 
which was no less stringent in 
«/. than in India, where American 
s have never been able to get a 
4 At the high tide in the flow of oil 
s/veen the British and American 
sats the indictment against Eng- 
4! on these counts: 
‘at she had made the San Remo 
s¢ with France with no regard for 
a interests; second, that in the 
. territories, particularly Meso- 
he intended to keep whatever 
se discovered in her own hands; 
) the British Government itself 
d the oil business and was re- 
ior the activities of the Anglo- 
Company; fourth, that several 
g-governing dominions over the 
<olaced an embargo on the de- 
e of their petroleum deposits by 
ti subjects; fifth, that while this 
»{<clusion was being carried out in 
jJast and throughout the empire, 
med or controlled companies 
ring valuable oil concessions in 
; osta Rica, Venezuela, Ecuador 
+ gua, countries which Americans 
n to look upon as being within 
w sphere of commercial influence 
)| sation. 
yaad asked Sir John Cadman— 
siow, the real power behind the 
British oil policy—to express an 
| what was going on he would 
have responded in this wise: 
, /itish policy is first and foremost 
uge the maximum of production, 
ye all legitimate prewar rights in 
‘jes that have come under Brit- 
hi ty and to discriminate against 
merely because they are foreign. 
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vil was ever a serious issue be- 
| British and American Govern- 
was because the question was 
sd at not in the light of facts but 
, mjectures and stupid misunder- 
lam far from saying that these 
ndings were all on one side. 
rhis country’’—England—‘“‘ who 
stually inveighing against the 
/Oil Trust and accusing it of 
rie British consumer white were 
1 han the Americans who went 
aiming that Great Britain was 
er the oil fields of the world.” 


le D’Arcy Concession 


hange of oil notes—which at 
‘anything but oily—might have 
mdefinitely while England in- 
erself more securely in the Near 
\ fields and we fretted at the 
3 foreign oil opportunity. Then 
vent which changed the whole 


Je severance of his official rela- 
| the British Government, Sir 
lan made a commercial connec- 
not only altered his personal 
|tt led to a breach in the British 
onal petroleum corporation. It 
emphasized a fact, familiar to 
‘who regard the world as their 
ndividuals can get together in a 
jansaction far more easily and 
‘than nations. Furthermore, it 
ed the efficacy of the cardinal 
zh ruled the life of Cecil Rhodes, 
that “it is better to deal with a 
ight with him.” 
became adviser and a director 
flo-Persian Oil Company. No 
he brought to his new associa- 
ven his unusual oil equipment, 
| than the knowledge of men and 
jained during and immediately 
World War. He viewed with 
‘tm the growing breach between 
d America over the closed door. 
80 well as he the immense tech- 
ice that America would enlist 
field, and he knew also that the 
@ of Anglo-Saxon codperation 
be despised as a commercial 


lo-Persian Oil Company was in 
)osition to function as a sort of 
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semiofficial agency, because, through the 
famous Admiralty deal to which I have 
referred, the British Government was a 
full-fledged partner in it. The company 
owned the immense concession acquired by 
the late William Knox D’Arcy from the 
Persian Government, which includes all 
Persia except the five northern provinces. 
It had another string to its bow in the 
shape of a 50 per cent interest in the Turk- 
ish Petroleum Company. With the latter 
concern we at last reach the turn in the 
long lane that America had followed in her 
efforts to reach the Mesopotamian oil fields. 

You will recall that in the section of the 
Berthelot-Cadman agreement relating to 
Mesopotamia there occurred the words: 
“Tn the event of a private petroleum com- 
pany being used to develop the Mesopo- 
tamian oil fields, the British Government 
will place at the disposal of the French 
Government a share of 25 per cent in such 
company. . It is also understood 
that the said petroleum company shall be 
under permanent British control.” 


The Sultan’s Civil List 


This reference was to the Turkish Petro- 
leum Company, which controls the whole 
of the Mesopotamian oil fields under a con- 
cession, or rather a right to operate, granted 
before the war by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Behind this concession is the tangle 
of an international contest for a rich do- 
main that is linked up with that shattered 
German dream of economic conquest of the 
whole Near East. No less a person than 
the former Kaiser himself was a party to 
the negotiations. 

Nor is the controversy over it ended. 
The Turkish Petroleum Company conces- 
sion was aired at Lausanne, where the 
American delegates had confirmation of it 
kept out of the treaty with Turkey. De- 
spite the high hopes that repose in it—to 
say nothing of the possible American asso- 
ciation—the validity of the concession is 
still in doubt. 

Although the area is to a large extent 
unprospected, the two richest potential oil 
fields in Mesopotamia are in the vilayets— 
provinces—of Mosul and Bagdad. Mosul 
lies in the north of the present confines of 
Mesopotamia, which is now known as Iraq. 
The Turks claim this section as a part of 
their territory, which is one of the many 
complications that have arisen. 

Before the World War, Mesopotamia 
was part of the old Turkish Empire, and 
the Mosul field—as it is more commonly 
known—was on the Sultan’s so-called civil 
list. This list contained all the rich pick- 
ings of the empire and was regarded as the 
ruler’s particular prerogative. Private en- 
terprise was therefore debarred from it. In 
1904, following William Hohenzollern’s 
spectacular visit to Constantinople, the 
Anatolian Railway Company, nominally a 
Turkish concern, but in reality a German 
enterprise—for it was the first link in the 
famous Berlin-to-Bagdad system and was 
fostered by the Deutsche Bank—obtained 
a right from the civil list to explore for oil 
in the vilayets of Mosul and Bagdad. The 
Germans, however, failed to make good, 
and two years later D’Arcy, who by this 
time had obtained his Persian concession, 
started the negotiations to annex Mosul for 
a British group. D’Arcy wanted an outlet 
to the Persian Gulf, and the duel between 
the British and the Germans began. After 
the Young Turk revolution of 1908, when 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid’s power was broken, 
the imperial perquisites of the civil list were 
transferred to the Turkish Ministry of Fi- 
nance. 

Meanwhile the Royal Dutch-Shell inter- 
ests—the German branch of the Roths- 
childs was interested in this enterprise—put 
in an oar, which meant that England, 
Germany and Holland were now involved. 
In 1912, Sir Ernest Cassel, who controlled 
the National Bank of Turkey, a British in- 
stitution, got all the conflicting interests 
together and formed the Turkish Petro- 
leum Company, Ltd., which took over 
whatever claims the Germans and D’Arcy 
had. In the interim D’Arcy’s interests and 
claims in Mesopotamia had been taken 
over by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 

There is no need of going into the confus- 
ing series of deals and counterdeals which 
followed. What concerns us is the larger 
fact that by 1914 a new Turkish Petroleum 
Company—it is a British limited com- 
pany—had been organized, with 50 per 
cent of the stock owned by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, 25 per cent by the 
Royal Dutch-Shell interests and 25 per 
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cent by the Deutsche Bank, which meant 
the Germans. Since all interests had been 
harmonized, the British and German am- 
bassadors at Constantinople made a com- 
bined attack on the Turkish Government 
for a valid concession. 

In June, 1914, the grand vizier, on behalf 
of the Turkish Government, wrote to the 
two ambassadors a letter stating that the 
Turkish Ministry of Finance, having been 
substituted for the civil list in the matter of 
the petroleum deposits known or to be dis- 
covered in the vilayets of Mosul and Bag- 
dad, consented to lease these deposits to 
the Turkish Petroleum Company. The 
ministry reserved the right to fix later its 
share in the enterprise as well as in the 
terms of the contract. 

Such was the situation when the Great 
War broke in 1914. Naturally all negotia- 
tions relating to the Turkish Petroleum 
Company ceased. The next time the com- 
pany lifted its head, so far as the public 
knew, was at the San Remo Conference, 
where the French were given the 25 per 
cent interest formerly held by the Germans. 
This made the Turkish Petroleum line-up 
50 per cent British, 25 per cent- Royal 
Dutch-Shell and 25 per cent French. De- 
spite the fact that the British lacked actual 
control, they dominated the enterprise. 

Now we can pick up Cadman again. 
When he assumed his post with the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company he began to look 
about for some means by which the grow- 
ing American hostility to the closed door in 
Mesopotamia could be sterilized. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, in its official disclaimers, 
was insisting upon its innocence so far as 
exclusion was concerned, while the State 
Department at Washington, as well as 
League of Nations enthusiasts like Lord 
Robert Cecil, was maintaining that man- 
date rights were being violated in bottling 
up the oil fields. Cadman came to the con- 
clusion that it was good policy, to say noth- 
ing of good business, to let the Americans 
in on the Anglo-Persian share of the Turk- 
ish Petroleum Company, and a historic 
negotiation got under way. 

During the years following the Armistice, 
when American oil consumption grew by 
leaps and bounds, farsighted producers in 
this country began to be alarmed about our 
supply. 

The problem was to find the most avail- 
able foreign field. Persia at that time was 
out of the question, although just now there 
is a likelihood of our entry into the five 
northern provinces not included in the 
D’Arcy concession. The two possible 
American interests for Persia are in con- 
flict, however. The Mexican situation was 
becoming increasingly uncertain, while 
Central and South American fields offered 
no huge reservoirs such as exist in the 
Near East. The time came therefore when 
some kind of concerted action elsewhere 
overseas was imperative. 


Mr. Hoover’s Statement 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover was 
keenly alive to the perils of the problem. 
On August 16, 1921, he called a meeting of 
leading American oil producers in his office 
at Washington. In the blunt but effective 
manner that he has of expressing his mind, 
he said to them in substance: 

“As a result of a survey of our own and 
the world situation it is evident that our 
domestic sources of oil will last only a gen- 
eration at the present rate of exhaustion. 
Meanwhile foreign nations are rapidly pre- 
empting the available foreign oil-bearing 
territory. Unless our nationals reénforce and 
increase their holdings abroad, we shall be 
dependent upon other nations for the sup- 
ply of this vital commodity within a meas- 
urable number of years. The truth of the 
matter is that other countries have con- 
served their oil at the expense of our own. 
We must go into foreign fields and in a big 
way. Though individual initiative will 
count for much in the location of deposits, 
the larger American end will be served by 
concerted action in production.” 

The net result was the organization of 
what is known as the American group, 
which ineludes not only Standard Oil inter- 
ests but the leading independents. This 
group comprises one hope of American oil 
operations overseas. If successful, it will 
establish the precedent for joint operation 
in other fields. 

Secretary Hoover’s initiative played into 
the hands of the British interests. The in- 
cessant hammering of the American State 
Department for the open door prodded the 
British Foreign Office into a departure from 
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its policy of exclusion. As a consequence, 
a half interest in the Anglo-Persian’s share 
of the Turkish Petroleum Company was 
offered to the Americans. Walter C. Teagle, 
president of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, went abroad to conduct the 
negotiations on behalf of his colleagues, 
who, it is well to remember, included the 
largest independents of the industry. A 
frank discussion of a possible American par- 
ticipation developed. This participation 
has not only been outlined but a plan of 
codperation tentatively agreed upon. 

In the first place, the Turkish Petroleum 
Company’s concession at the time I write 
really rests upon rather flimsy support. It 
is concretely embodied in that letter from 
the grand vizier to the British and German 
ambassadors. The right to operate was 
never confirmed by the Turkish parliament. 
Not only has the Turkey which granted 
this original right ceased to exist but Meso- 
potamia is now outside Turkish territorial 
confines. 

This exclusion from Turkish territory is 
bad enough, but Mesopotamia has its own 
ruler— King Feisal—and an assembly. The 
Turkish petroleum concession must be rati- 
fied by the new Mesopotamian Govern- 
ment, which, so far as the assembly is 
concerned, is not altogether friendly to 
England, although John Bull fought val- 
lantly to maintain the integrity of the 
domain. Therefore until the Mesopota- 
mian—or rather the Iraq—Government 
confirms the concession its validity is open 
to question. 


“‘To Foresee is to Rule’’ 


There is another phase. A participation 
by any American group in the foreign field 
must conform to the State Department’s 
conception of the open-door policy, which 
not only means entrance under the same 
conditions as any other nationals but an 
equal opportunity for everybody. Thus 
the specific American group organized for a 
possible alliance with the Turkish Petroleum 
Company cannot preclude any other oil 
producers, whatever their flag, from sub- 
leasing territory in the Mesopotamian field. 
Upon this condition the American group is 
insistent. 

Again, if by any remote chance the pres- 
ent Turkish Government has any say in the 
matter of a Turkish petroleum concession, 
it will be adverse. When I interviewed 
Rauf Bey, then prime minister of the new 
Turkish régime at Angora, he made this 
statement: 

“We will never recognize the Turkish 
petroleum concession. There must be a 
new deal all around.” 

Moreover, the Turks today have no par- 
ticular love for the British and still long to 
put their fingers into the Mesopotamian 
pie. In the old days the Sultan’s govern- 
ment retained its hold upon the Mesopo- 
tamian tribes by inciting one against the 
other. It was merely an exemplification of 
the traditional Turkish policy of capitaliz- 
ing the other fellows’ discords and troubles. 
Turkish history may repeat itself in the 
matter of a ratification of the Turkish 
petroleum concession. 

As the matter now stands, the big sig- 
nificance of the whole Turkish petroleum 
episode is: First, that it marks a change in 
the British closed-door oil policy in the 
Near East; second, that at last American 
oil producers are awake to the necessity of 
organized effort abroad. 

These American producers are handi- 
capped by the lack of a practical govern- 
ment foreign policy such as Britain places 
squarely behind her nationals overseas. 
Though governments in England change 
from time to time, the policies that affect 
British trade and industrial exploitation 
abroad do not. On the other hand, each 
new Secretary of State at Washington has a 
different foreign outlook. Moreover, in 
things commercial the British Foreign Office 
seeks always to anticipate events, while our 
State Department usually acts after events 
have happened. ‘To foresee is to rule,” 
whether in the business battles of peace or 
in the actual conflicts of war. 

Whatever the outcome, we have definitely 
aligned ourselves in the contest for world 
oil supremacy. It is not a bid for corporate 
power, but a struggle for economic self- 
preservation. The stage is set, the charac- 
ters are placed, the motive is disclosed. We 
can now see how the drama unfolds. 


Editor’s Note— This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the world oil 
situation. The next will be devoted to the British 
interests. 
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of Europe. Austria is no longer starving, 
and the international loan under the con- 
trol of the League of Nations has stabilized 
her currency so that business is coming 
back to Vienna and reviving the spirit of a 
gay-hearted people. But it is only the care- 
less observer who imagines that all is well 
according to the old standards of well-being. 
The peasants are all right. The Jewish 
bankers and traders are making profits, but 
the ordinary professional man, the old cul- 
tured middle classes, the women who used 
to make Austria one of the centers of fash- 
ion and luxury, belong to a chapter of his- 
tory which has been turned down. They 
are stinting and scraping on salaries less 
than the wages of bell boys in New York, 
who are millionaires to them. They have 
meat once or twice a week. They cannot 
buy books if they want a little butter to 
their bread. They are not starving, not 
even hungry—not many of them—but 
they are not buying more than their barest 
needs. So it is in Hungary, in Poland, and 
now in Germany. 

The old world before the war when Great 
Britain grew rich and placed immense re- 
serves of wealth to her credit, was not built 
up in prosperity by people going to market 
to satisfy their barest needs. The British 
Empire, and especially the rich manufac- 
turers of England, built up their fortunes 
by supplying the demand of a world which 
for a century at least was continually in- 
creasing its demands and desires, constantly 
raising the general standard of life, and 
widening its margin of luxury—the com- 
forts, beauties and adornments of civiliza- 
tion after the satisfaction of life’s elemen- 
tary provision. 


Dislocations of Trade 


What is happening now in many parts of 
Europe is the annihilation of that margin 
of luxury—by which I do not mean the 
vicious luxury of the overrich, but the 
comfortable spending power of the enor- 
mous middle-class world which was created 
by the industrial era after the Napoleonic 
wars. It was that enlargement of comfort, 
that increasing of purchasing power, that 
prosperity of innumerable small homes 
which sent so many ships into so many 
harbors with heavy cargoes. Now imper- 
ceptibly, over the greater part of Europe, 
there is a dropping back to elementary 
needs, if even those may be satisfied. 

What can one say of the middle classes 
in Europe when the rector of Cologne Uni- 
versity gets less wage per week than a 
street sweeper outside his door, when a 
head clerk in Berlin gets a weekly salary 
which is less than he needs to buy a pair of 
boots, when skilled workers in Austria get 
a little more than two shillings a day, when 
from one end of Germany to another the 
standard of life has dropped so low that a 
workingman is lucky beyond most of his 
neighbors if he can maintain his bodily 
strength and provide enough food for his 
wife and children? 

Because Central Europe is not buying so 
much wool from Australia, so much cotton 
from India, so much meat from Argentina, 
so much timber from Norway, so much but- 
ter from Denmark, those countries and 
many others are not buying the manufac- 
tured goods of England by 50 per cent of 
prewar amounts in many important articles 
of trade. 

Great Britain is faced with the hardest 
struggle for industrial life that has ever 
happened in her history. To feed her popu- 
lation of 42,000,000 she has to import two- 
thirds of her food from overseas, and that 
can be paid for only by raw material and 
manufactured goods. With restricted mar- 
kets and declining industry, that is-becom- 
ing more and more difficult upon a sound 


a question of price and that was entirely in 
the hands of Rinaldesin. 

From all over Europe came protests, but 
Rinaldesin had the whip hand of Europe. 
Delegations and deputations of Jews ar- 
rived. He always received them, generally 
at his house in the evening and in the pres- 
ence of friends of his, scourged them with 
epigrams and sent them away empty. Now 
he was to receive a final committee of Jewish 
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economic basis. Already there is a rising 
tide of unemployment which is revealing 
with tragic intensity the effect of this world 
stagnation of trade upon her industrial life. 
In her great manufacturing towns of the 
north factories are closing down or working 
on short time, and in almost every class of 
industry men are being turned away from 
the factory gates because it is useless to 
employ them. 

The figures of actual unemployment are 
difficult to obtain because in addition to 
those on the registers and receiving the 
dole—in October last 1,354,750—there are 
masses of unemployed in the trades, occu- 
pations and callings to which the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts do not apply. 
Those are agriculture, outworkers, private 
domestic service and many branches of 
clerical work, which add heavy figures to the 
total of workless and wageless people. The 
greatest authority on unemployment in 
England—Sir Lynden Macassey —estimates 
that the actual number of wage and salary 
earners out of work in October last could 
not be less, and were probably more than 
1,995,000. That is a sum of human dere- 
licts in the industrial world of Great Britain 
perfectly appalling in its significance of 
national distress. 

The British Government, after trying to 
turn a blind eye to the magnitude of this 
problem, was at last made aware of the 
urgent need and danger by a storm of pub- 
lie opinion in which there was the sullen 
growl of angry and despairing men from 
all the great industrial cities. It voted 
£50,000,000 for the subsidy of emergency 
schemes, in addition to the £85,000,000 
already expended on road making, and 
state contributions of nearly £10,000,000 to 
unemployment insurance last year. That is 
an immense burden on a national treasury 
which is faced by increased expenditure, 
dwindling revenue, and a frightful war 
debt. Turn which way they will, English 
statesmen and financiers see no possible 
way of relieving the capitalists of the coun- 
try from a taxation which is crippling their 
trade activities—one cause of the high cost 
of production which prevents them from 
selling their goods in markets of low pur- 
chasing power. 


Not Out of the Woods 


Months before the presentation of next 
year’s budget the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, uttered 
a plain warning to the people that they can 
expect no further remission of taxes and 
that national expenditure can no longer 
be reduced by drastic and even violent 
economy such as produced an unexpected 
surplus in the previous year. That expen- 
diture which in 1919-1920 amounted to 
£1,665,000,000 had been brought down in 
1923 to something less than half that 
amount. That had been done by heroic 
means, but the more that had been cut 
down in the past the less it would be possi- 
ble to cut off in the future, and any savings 
that could be made would be wanted to 
eatch up with the corresponding fall in 
revenue. Speaking with more candor than 
his predecessors who doped the public with 
rose-tinted promises, Chamberlain made 
the following grave and courageous state- 
ment: 


We are not yet out of the woods. We have in 
front of us a weary and perhaps exhausting 
struggle. But you have got to set your teeth 
and go through with it as you went through 
bad times in the war. 


One of the most lamentable aspects of 
English life today—and the most dan- 
gerous of all if England were to become 
involved in another great war—is the condi- 
tion of agriculture. It is dying and nearly 


dead. The agricultural laborer in England, 
where he continues to be employed at all, is 
paid so much less than a living wage—in 
some districts no more than fourteen shil- 
lings a week—that he has to get relief from 
the rates in order to keep alive. Yet the 
farmer is unable to pay him more, for the 
present loss on plow land amounts to sev- 
eral times the rental. A policy of despair 
has been proclaimed by the National Farm- 
ers’ Union, and they have solemnly warned 
the government that unless there is some 
form of protection for English farmers, or 
some national subsidy, they will turn all 
their land to grass. That is a threat to the 
life of the cities which might be death in 
time of war. In any case it is a calamity to 
the old peasant stock of England from 
which the best blood of the land and its 
health of body and soul were drawn. The 
blame of it must be put down to that evil 
period of industrial expansion when the 
factory towns drained the fields of their 
folk in order to swamp the world with 
cheap manufactured goods without provi- 
sion being made for what is the main foun- 
dation of a nation’s well-being—a healthy 
and prosperous farming class, producing 
food enough or nearly enough to supply the 
needs of the urban population. 


Foreign Competition 


What can the British Government do? 
If it puts up a tariff it raises the price of 
food at a time when the city people have 
these masses of unemployed. If it subsi- 
dizes the farmers it is another drain upon 
the national exchequer leading to increased 
taxation which can hardly be borne, which 
indeed is intolerable now. Yet to that they 
will have to come for safety’s sake because 
in the present state of Europe the food sup- 
plies must be assured for at least three 
months ahead, which is all that the country 
produces for its own consumption. 

Another great danger to England, so de- 
pendent on export trade, is her increasing 
difficulty in keeping the prices of her wares 
to a level which has any chance of competi- 
tion with foreign industries. Those Euro- 
pean countries have a double-edged weapon 
in the warfare of trade, hurtful to their 
rivals yet wounding to themselves. It is 
the low value of their money in exchange 
with English pounds and the low standard 
of life which gives them cheap labor. Be- 
fore the surrender of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr and the break-up of Germany, 
when German paper money still had some 
real value in wages, askilled German worker 
was paid considerably less than his English 
rival. 

Reckoned in actual standards of value it 
amounted to this: That to obtain a cer- 
tain quantity of margarin a German worker 
would have to labor for four and a half 
hours, whereas an English worker would earn 
the same amount in forty minutes. 

Put into metal work, leather work, sewing 
machines, plows, typewriters, any kind of 
manufactured thing—the same proportion 
holds good between Germany and England 
in cheapness of labor, which is the main 
share in the cost of production. How then 
can England compete unless her standard 
of life is also lowered and her workers re- 
duced to starvation wages? But there are 
countries where labor is even cheaper than 
that—Italy, Hungary, Austria, Poland, 
Jugo-Slavia. The workers of Great Britain, 
holding on to their standard of life, decent 
but none too high, with stubborn refusal to 
sink to the old levels of sweated labor, are 
finding themselves already the victims of 


_ that cruel competition in poverty-stricken 


countries. For there is a decreasing sale of 
the things they make, and that rising tide 
of unemployment which robs them of any 
kind of wage. 
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journalists, of which Janow was a member 
and little Frankel the secretary. 

The great car bore him off down the splen- 
dors of the avenue to where Paris lay wait- 
ing for his pleasure. Janow turned furi- 
ously to his companion. 

“Why did you take your hat off to him?”’ 
he demanded. 

The little man split his nutcracker face 
with a grin. 


“So that he should take his off,’’ he 
chuckled. ‘‘I wanted tosee him without it.” 

“Did you think then that you had seen 
him before—that you knew anything about 
him?” 

““Never saw him before in my life,’ an- 
swered Frankel. ‘But he’s worth seeing.” 
They had turned and were walking back 
by this time. ‘‘What a poise, eh? What 
balance and what dignity! And what a 
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Great Britain is face to face, 
tragic fact that unless there is ay 
Europe—and very soon—she yw 
able to support her population, 
clear now that there will be no qu 
ery in Europe, owing to the ¢’ 
Germany, which is dragging 
whole Continent—what fools \ 
who believed otherwise!—it jg 
that there will be a steady strea 
gration from England, Scotlan 
and Wales during the next decady 
men and skilled men, not yet de 
by the despair of unemploys 
creeping paralysis of men’s sta; 
will power—are already drifti 
England to the British Dominion! 
spite of the restrictions on immi; 
the United States many mecha, 
the shipyards and engineering | 
England and Scotland are 
in American works. Australi: 
are preparing to receive larg 
sturdy young men able to 
in the fields. 

The imperial conference in 
held out rosy hopes in the 
great federation of Englis 
ples under the Union Jack 
century from now the Bri 
be richly developed by t 
tions bound together by ties 
merce and mutual defense. 
is a far time ahead to those who 
live, and meanwhile Great B 
mother country, must steel her | 
to many sorrows, sacrifices a 
After years of great wealth she wi 
live in reduced circumstances, sh; 
teel, stinting and scraping, keepi: 
pearances by desperate econom 
English people must face up to : 
and time of hardship which is goi 
their quality of courage more 
years of war, when it was put to: 
and proved. 


Facing the Future 


It is my absolute belief that En; 
pass through that ordeal with a 
resistance in adversity which is | 
prevail. But it will not be witho 
perhaps not without riot, blood 
civil strife. It is almost certain, 
any prophecies are certain, that 
few years there will be a Labor 
ment in England. So far from be 
of that, there are many thoug 
servers who believe that it may | 
vantage to the nation. The presei 
of the Labor Party are essentially 
in their policy in spite of the \ 
within their ranks. They will bec 
moderate with the responsibility 
taking the place of the old Liber 
which is moribund. They stand 
revolution and reaction, and repre 
middle-of-the-road in character : 
promise which is the strongest el 
the mental and moral traditior 
British folk. But revolution and 
will both struggle for m 
time of national crisis ap 
hurried feet—and the fight \ 
gloves on. 

The history of the immedi 
England will contain some ex 
haps some tragic chapters. 
back into the chronicles 
fortified by the faith that 
old England has shown its 
in courage, in strength and 
fusal to surrender pride. 


Editor’s Note—This is the se 
articles by Sir Philip Gibbs. The 
Gibbs should not be confused with t 
the editors, which appear from week to w 
editorial page, but we believe that they 
the ideas of an important group of Engli 
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smash it 
Janow nodded impatiently. — 
“T know all that,’’ he said. 
“ Ah-ha!”’ laughed the little 
that’s where you’re wrong 
that may make the world sht 
but he mustn’t let it laugh. V 
for him to be shot at in the 
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A SEDAN 


There’s an air of refinement about the 
interior that you would naturally expect 
in a car as beautiful and substantial as 
the “A” Sedan. 


People of taste frequently comment on 
the richness of the interior color scheme, 
and the obvious fine quality of every 
fixture and appointment. 


The price is $1385 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
es Vag: é 


From an actual unre- 
touched photograph 


“In a year of service, our Good- 
year Cushion Truck Tires have 
saved tire and truck bills, given 
sure traction in and out of 
coal yards and other no-road 
places, and returned us high 
mileage, too.””—HOLLAND & 
FLYNN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wherever you want 
real cushioning resil- 
ience combined with 
tractive power and 
long, economical 
wear, use Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
Cushion Tires. Their 
patented hollow cen- 
ter design insures re- 
silience to the final 
mile. Their All- 
Weather Tread is fa- 
mous for gripping 
power. Their Good- 
year quality guaran- 
tees good wear. With 
Goodyear All-Weath- 
er Tread Solid Tires 
theyaretheidealcom- 
bination for heavy 
duty hauls. 

Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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sit down on a pin. Our organizations have 
been going on the wrong tack.” 

“Why didn’t you put them right then if 
you’re so clever?’”’ sneered Janow. ‘“‘It’s 
too late to talk of wrong tacks now, with 
our deputation being received tonight.” 

The smaller man only grinned, and they 
walked on to their hotel. 

The committee of Jewish journalists con- 
sisted of only four members and the secre- 
tary. 

There was Herz, from Berlin, a tall, 
middle-aged man with a serious, handsome 
face; Stein, the Englishman, employed in 
the Paris office of a London paper; Janow, 
a Russian; Buscarlet, a Frenchman; and 
Frankel, who was a Rumanian. Men more 
different racially, as well as in point of ex- 
perience and mentality, could scarcely be 
found. Nothing united them save that 
strange unbreakable band of their common 
Judaism. 

They met that afternoon in Stein’s office 
for a final conference. None of them had 
hoped that their reception that evening by 
Rinaldesin would produce any good result. 
As newspaper men, they knew too well the 
quality of his personality, his power, his 
methods. 

“We must go, of course,’’ Stein was say- 
ing. “But the whole matter is really settled 
already. It hasn’t even a news value com- 
pared with Fiume. Later, when it’s done 
and the massacres have started 3 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“We must go,” agreed Herz. ‘I had pre- 
pared a short speech—quite short—but I 
shan’t deliver it. I shall merely say what 
we have come for and hand it to him in 
writing. Perhaps we’d all better do that.” 

Buscarlet nodded. 

“Excellent!’’ he said. ‘‘It will shorten 
the whole farce and it will also deprive him 
of his characteristic replies.” 

Stein and Janow also agreed. 

“Well,’’ said Frankel, ‘“‘I shall speak. I 
want to hear one of his famous answers. 
Oh, I shan’t play the fool!” 

They tried to dissuade him, but the little 
man was obstinate. He would be as brief 
as they liked, but speak he would. It was 
finally agreed, therefore, that the others 
should merely hand over their written state- 
ments and the proceedings should close with 
Frankel’s remarks. Stein summed up the 
common opinion. 

“‘T’d rather you’d do as we do,”’ he said. 
“But after all, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence one way or another. The sooner it’s 
over the better.”’ 

Frankel looked impish. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘before we forget that 
the poor people down there are real at all. 
When Rinaldesin has done with us, he’s go- 
ing to start on them.” 

It was at ten o’clock that evening that 
they were ushered up the main staircase of 
the white-marble palace, incongruous fig- 
ures in their overcoats, with their hats in 
their hands, amid its splendors. Rinaldesin 
collected houses as other men collect china; 
he had them in half a dozen cities from 
Venice to Moscow, each a home of the art 
treasures he had been gathering for half a 
lifetime. Here in Paris were chiefly his 
modern pictures, and the great gallery in 
which at last they were bidden to wait was 
lined with them. Left to themselves, Stein 
and Buscarlet began to wander along the 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


when new clews to the mystery were re- 
ported, it seethed with excitement. Spec- 
ulation was rife, conjecture not altogether 
complimentary. It now appears that Mr. 
Fifield is employed by the shipping inter- 
ests at a good salary, and that his services 
are satisfactory. 

As a result of this knowledge the excite- 
ment has died down. But no other citizen 
has contributed more to this community 
than Mr. Fifield 

He gave it something to talk about for 
three years. 


A leading publicist, writing not long ago 
to a very large clientele of readers, offered 
it as his opinion that what the leading 
politicians, irrespective of party, desire is 
the good of the country, If that opinion is 
given wide credence this country virtually 
is ruined for a majority of its citizens. Take 
from the average man his belief that every 
politician is corrupt and that every finan- 
cier wishes to exploit him, and you have 
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walls, commenting in low voices upon the 
paintings. Herz turned to Frankel. 

‘“What exactly do you mean to say to 
him?” he asked. ‘‘ You see, whatever you 
say commits us all. Now don’t start laugh- 
ing here!” 

“T’m not laughing,’ grinned the little 
man. “It’s the shape of my face that 
you’re noticing. Or the shape of my mind 
perhaps. And wouldn’t it be a good thing 
that a Jew should be able to stand among 
Rinaldesin’s treasures and laugh?” 

“You haven’t answered my question,” 
urged Herz. 

“No,” said Frankel. “It might make 
you laugh, and I know you wouldn’t like 

that.”’ 

A footman opened the great doors oppo- 
site those by which they had entered the 
gallery and stood aside. Stein and Buscar- 
let came over to join the others and they 
waited together in the middle of the shining 
floor. There was nothing mean or paltry 
about them—except Frankel’s hat—but 
each instinctively felt his effect at the heart 
of all that magnificence. The stage was set, 
the scene was lit, to show them as ghetto 
figures, those whose tragedy is ridiculous, 
whose comedy is repulsive. 

Then, lacking only a crash of arms and a 
peal of trumpets to complete it, came the 
entry of Rinaldesin and his friends—two 
ladies, lovely and bare as to neck and 
arms, and a long young man, languid and 
herring gutted. The Jewish journalists 
bowed. 

Rinaldesin advanced towards them. He 
really was worth seeing. Above the great 
white expanse of his shirt his face had not 
so much power as was seen through power, 
as an anatomical specimen is seen through 
the spirit which preserves it. It was serious 
now, and bent itself upon the committee 
observantly. But he did not speak. Be- 
hind him the ladies and their cicisbeo twit- 
tered in laughing whispers. Herz stepped 
forward and bowed again. 

“Sir, I have the honor to present the 
committee of Jewish journalists whom you 
consented to receive.” 

All bowed again, and this time Rinaldesin 
inclined his magnificent head. 

“*T hope the Jewish journalists are going 
to be brief,” he said. 

“Briefer than you can have hoped, sir,” 
answered Herz. ‘All that I have to say is 
in this memorial which I will leave with 
you.’ 

He rendered it. Rinaldesin put his hands 
behind his back and half smiled down at it 
as Herz held it out to him. 

‘* And these others have done the same?”’ 
he queried. “I had promised my friends 
speeches, and now all you have for them is 
samples of Jewish journalism. I have a 
large experience of deputations, and though 
I have never known them effect anything, 
T assure you this is not their procedure. 
Come! Instead of bothering my secretary 
with that literature let me hear one little 
speech!”’ 

Herz sighed. He half hurried to where 
Frankel stood beside Janow, his merry little 
face more serious than its wont. 

“T believe this gentleman has something 
to say,”’ said Herz. 

“Ah, this one!’’ Rinaldesin looked and 
Frankel smiled at him. ‘But I have seen 
you before, my friend. This morning, 
wasn’t it?”’ 
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riddled his articles of faith and left him 
petout so much as a stanchion on which 
to lean. 


Every man has his distinction. Sim 
Heckle had eleven persons in his flivver at 
one time Sunday afternoon. The previous 
record for this vicinity was held by Jim 
Oelwine, who once hauled nine persons to a 
baptizing on Bear Creek. 


The seconds and trainers of the League 
of Nations seem to be holding a consulta- 
tion. Sim Furness says the object of the 
consultation is to decide whether they shall 
wait till spring to toss the sponge into the 
ring or do it now. 


A good many say Congressman Morti- 
mer Judd’s recommendation of Willard 
Wilson for appointment as postmaster was 
political. They say Mr. Wilson has a great 
deal more influence in this community than 
all the other applicants combined. Very 
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“This very morning,” 4 
with his little throaty chuckle, 

“Ah!” Rinaldesin wasn’t goin 
condescending as all that. “Ande f 
are going to Speak to me? Spea’ 

“At once!” 

He stepped forward to Rinalled 
his back was to his colleagues 
could not see his face. But the 
throw back his head to speak 
the bigman. And then hespo 
was low; they could not catch a 
or distinguish what language he 
its effect was instant. Rinaldesin‘, 
countenance was convulsed asa 
be who is stabbed in the back, 
him answer hurriedly, with a re 
ance of panic, then break off 
hand over his mouth to guard 

Frankel turned to them wit 
awful grin he had ever shown th 
Rinaldesin gave him no chance 1 
Grabbing him by the arm, he all 
him from the room, leaving ito 
pants staring and dumb. 


stood there trying to discuss and 
finding nothing to advance. A 
happened. 4 
Frankel, when he reappe 
nothing till they took him to | 
and stayed him with flagons. 
spoke. F 
“The treaty won’t be signe 
“‘T made him swear to that.” 
“But how?” they clamored. ‘ 
you say to him?” 
He grinned. 


me out. He saw he’d given hifine! 

‘I don’t see how he had,” said 

“No?” smiled Frankel. “But 
For I’d asked him the question in | 
He’s a Rumanian Jew who went to 
as a young man, came back with m 
bought oilland. In those days Jews 
hold land, so he hid his religion ¢ 
rich and swelled out and became w 
now. He told me this; I made hi 
now he’s a kind of _Teligious: can 
Jew-devouring Jew.” 

There was a silence while they dig 

“It’s the end of the persecuti 
Herz slowly. ‘After all he’s don 
hound him out of Europe!” 

Buscarlet interrupted. 

“But you must have known sce 
already, when you went up and ; 
him like that. You must.” 

Again that shocking grin. — 

“Well, I was watching him toc 
Janow here when he drove away | 
house. I took off my hat and sm 
derly at him. I was quite close 
People always say ‘Good Lord’ o 
the devil,’ when they see me oe 
saw his lips shape on a phrag 
didn’t utter any sound. But 
was as plain as if he’d shouted i it 

‘“What was it?” they Soni 

“He said, ‘Hear, my son!’ Bu 
Hebrew, ‘ Shema, benil?” 

He lifted the flagon again. The 
tion was finished and the flagon was 
was happy. 


likely that is true. It is also well 
bounds of conjecture that, as bet 
two, the man who has achived 

of influence in his commu i 
qualified to be postmaster than anu 
and uninfluential aspirant. 


Ed Fincus, who had two bassin 
thinks the country should pay 
a bonus, but believes those en, 
ing should be exempted ioe 
cial obligation in the connectio 
the profiteers pay it,” says - 
who is engaged in farming sol 
Probably Mr. Fincus does ni 
Likely he is in no sense a candi 
men have been elected to 
States Senate for less. 
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If it is anything you parti 
do the probability is that a 
it is in contemplation and th 

tually be written into oo s 
—JAY 


ister replied as follows: “‘ Forget 
far as I am concerned 
Jaly one who can do a favor. I’ll be 
\ din ten minutes.” 
/ us grant that in uttering those words, 
omptly ringing off, he proved up on 
/naim to the sometimes empty title of 
nat. He was one. But there was some- 
; deeper than a trick in what he said 
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shat the only duty of an American 
is to help us out when we go broke 
. It is not the consul’s business to 
9 it in such a case unless the destitute 
3 be an American seaman, a highly 
yal and pampered individual who has 

\right to be returned to this country 
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tiy, an American seaman need not 
al ordinarily is not, an American. 
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large figures. Mr. Carr has told you that 
we are losing some of our best material— 
young men who do not feel that they can 
wait for remedial legislation. We lost one 
such man about two months ago. I under- 
stand that he is making $20,000 a year 
today and has brilliant financial prospects.” 

Other testimony in the hearings showed 
half a dozen cases of men taken over by 
business at from three to six times what the 
Government was permitted to pay for their 
services. 

Nevertheless, every sympathy is due the 
American who wonders what a consul is for 
and what he does at the ends of the world. 
Here is a man who climbs on a ship, sails off 
into the void, and we pay him until he gets 
back. He goes beyond the range of the 
public eye, which makes the public purse 
restless. That is quite natural, but here is a 
chance for you to stretch your individual 
vision and behold a consul in action. One 
such arrived at the capital of a potentially 
rich colony three or four years before the 
war. He found only two other Americans 
in residence, but a reasonable amount of 
American trade. He set his heart on in- 
creasing that trade 300 per cent in three 
years. Hereached that goal, and had it not 
been for the sudden disruption caused by 
the war the fifth year would have seen our 
sales to that portion of the globe increased 
to ten times what they were at the date of 
his arrival. 

How did he do it? 


The Consul’s Nose for News 


It was simple. In every new country 
under active development the local govern- 
ment is the preponderant purchaser. The 
consul specialized on government contracts. 
Through friendly relations with the author- 
ities he established the principle that he get 
all bids for tenders one week ahead of his 
European colleagues, to overcome the hand- 
icap of the longer mail transit. Where the 
business was important enough to justify 
such action he cabled a synopsis of specifi- 
cations and the probable date of the arrival 
in Washington of the full papers, so that 
whoever was interested could be on the 
spot and prepared for action. 

He applied this policy of prompt infor- 
mation to every other branch of commer- 
cial activity. Friendship and a box of 
expensive cigars enabled him to put his 
own clerks in the customhouse to add up 
the trade totals within thirty days of the 
close of the calendar year. These statistics 
were published in Washington eight months 
before they were issued by the home gov- 
ernment of the colony. The local English 
paper printed a commendatory résumé of 
the report as published in Washington, but 
expressed satisfaction and surprise that the 
British consul general had issued his annual 
report two months previously. The Amer- 
ican consul met the editor at the club and 
drew him aside. 

“T’ll tell you a joke if you promise not to 
repeat it. My report covered last year; 
the British report was on the figures for the 
year before last.” 

The editor gasped and turned red. “I'll 
publish an apology in my next issue.” 

“No, you won’t,” said the consul, thereby 
gaining a lifelong friend. ‘‘This is one of 
those times when an apology would create 
unpleasantness and gain me nothing. Let 
it ride.” 

So much for the general policy which se- 
cured a 300 per cent increase in our trade, 
but what about the 1000 per cent raise 
stopped by the war? In 1918 the colonial 
government announced the initiation of no 
less than seven separate railways, opening 
up the regions behind various ports, and 
which would in the course of years be welded 
into a single system of many hundreds of 
miles. 

In going over the advance specifications 
the consul discovered an infinitesimal nig- 
ger in the woodpile—a nigger measured by 
millimeters. This small fraction of an inch 
called for a rail rolled only in Germany. 

Do you get what that meant? The initial 
orders would be too small to interest our 
manufacturers to the extent of modifying 
their machinery; but once these seven 
small spurs of railway were started on the 
German basis the whole system was bound, 
almost inevitably, to go the same way. The 
German steel combine was represented by 
an exceedingly successful agent; the Amer- 
ican manufacturers had no one on the spot. 


OPENING THE DOOR TO DIPLOMACY 


The consul attacked the director of public 
works with every conceivable argument. 
He appealed on the grounds of sound eco- 
nomics, of fair play, and then of minimum 
justice, for a chance for American rails. 
From the first the official stood so pat as to 
arouse suspicion. The consul abandoned 
courtesy and started nagging. In due 
course he got a letter in reply to his re- 
spectful but incessant protests, so insulting 
that its mere display to the governor- 
general would have brought about the 
functionary’s prompt dismissal. Now, one 
of the strange things about us Americans is 
that it is just as difficult to get us to sell 
abroad as it is to get folks abroad to demand 
our goods. That letter did not go to the 
governor-general; it was too valuable. It 
remained on file as Exhibit No. 1, and cer- 
tified, word-for-word translations of it left 
by the first mail to certain addresses in the 
United States. 

Within forty-eight hours of their arrival 
the local representative of the German 
combine received a cablegram from his 
home office on the Rhine instructing him to 
sell only American rails. Let the reader 
guess what happened over the telephone 
between the giants of high finance in New 
York to bring about this rib-splitting re- 
versal on the outskirts of the world. The 
fact remains that but for the outbreak of 
the war seven little railways would have 
started out with American rails, inevitably 
carrying in their wake a large amount of 
American equipment and accessories. 

That case was exceptional and smells of 
the bludgeon of sweet revenge, so let me cite 
another. I knew a consul who went back 
of Adam and created an industry in order to 
create a demand for American goods. Govy- 
ernment orders did not predominate in his 
district, and consequently he looked for 
something else. He perceived that casual 
circumstances as well as permanent condi- 
tions indicated great possibilities for dairy 
farms. There was not a single dairy farm in 
the entire region, but there was a market, 
and loads of just farms, all hard up. He 
circularized them thoroughly, mounted a 
catalogue exhibit in his office, and adver- 
tised it in the press. He deliberately cre- 
ated a dairy industry which grew with 
amazing rapidity and which to this day re- 
gards the purchase of any but American 
appliances as a sort of patricide. When the 
consul left that post, milk-fed babies were 
being named after him. 


Threat for Threat 


These two examples happen to center on 
rails and separators, but they must not be 
taken to indicate favoritism to certain of 
our industries. They are merely high lights 
in a general policy which aims at playing 
the main chance as an opening wedge. Get 
in. heavily with any one line of goods, and 
a dozen other distinct lines from the same 
country will inevitably follow, for trade 
breeds trade as surely as one dollar will 
breed another if you give it half a chance. 
But the path of the consul is never all roses, 
nor does he always know the fine distinc- 
tions in his own business. 

A worthy American, many years estab- 
lished in Japan as a manufacturer of certain 
goods produced in competition with the 
United States, wrote to an American consul 
in South America requesting a list of pos- 
sible customers. The consul refused the 
information. The American came back 
with a hot letter, stating that every other 
officer addressed had complied with his 
request, and closing with a threat to the 
effect that he had an uncle in the United 
States Senate, and if the list he asked for 
did not come forward by return post the 
consul’s job would soon be worth less than 
its actual face value of thirty cents. 

The consul took the trouble to reply at 
great length, deprecating the error of his 
colleagues, and setting forth the principles 
upon which the consular service is founded. 
“You will perceive,”’ he concluded, “that 
the American consular service is an estab- 
lishment run for the benefit of American 
trade and not for the American trader. As 
regards your threat, I can only assure you 
that if you tell your uncle, I will tell my 
mother.”’ The correspondence was for- 
warded through the Department of State, 
and it is a matter of lasting regret that the 
final sentence was expurgated. 

These snapshots of the American foreign 
service in action are just snapshots, and 
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To Mennen 
Users Only/ 


If I suggested that you give a tube of 
Mennen Shaving Cream to those of your 
friends who are still suffering the pangs of 
less modern shaving preparations you 
might accuse me of seeking to exploit the 
Christmas spirit for mercenary reasons. 

But look at it in another light. A gift of 
Mennen’s to non-users represents far more 
than the 35c or 50c involved. 

You would be giving them months of 
such shaving comfort as they never 
thought existed. You would save them 
untold irritation and smarting. You would 
present them with an aggregate of several 
hours saved in shaving time over a period 
of months. You would be furnishing 
them clearer, healthier complexions. 

Think back to the dark ages before you 
became a Mennen convert. What if some 
enlightened friend had given you a tube 
of Mennen’s? Wouldn’t you have thanked 
him the rest of your days? Wouldn’t you 
have prized that first eye-opening tube 
as a gift beyond price? 

You can’t give an expensive present to 
everybody, yet there are many men whom 
you wish to remember in some way. Why 
not Mennen’s? 

If you are not a Mennen user and dis- 
regarded my head-line, slip a tube of 
Mennen Shaving Cream to yourself 
Christmas Eve. If you use it the next 
morning, the words “ Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year” will be more than a 
phrase. You'll have them! 
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nothing more. They may clarify your 
vision as to what happens to your repre- 
sentative after he climbs on a ship and sails 
off into the void, but they fall far short of 
giving a complete picture of the thousand- 
toothed bucksaw tackling the cordwood of 
daily routine. Suffice it to say that our 
consular office at London alone keeps fifty- 
five employes humping for eight hours a 
day on visas, invoices and accounting; on 
notarial, shipping and passport services; on 
handling and partly inducing from $160,- 
000,000 to $600,000,000 of actual commerce 
with the United States annually; and that 
even in peacetime there are occasions when 
an entire consular staff burns the midnight 
oil. 

The idea which is trying to crawl out of 
my head into print is not to fasten your 
attention on the individual, but on the for- 
eign service as a whole, as a weapon for 
peace, as an invading force more important 
under actual conditions to our national 
well-being than army or navy. It is at one 
and the same time a stabilizer and the 
advance guard of our national personality; 
through it we keep our fingers on the pulse 
of the world, and by the integrity, forceful- 
ness and dignity of its contacts are we 
judged. From the Secretary of State down 
one leg to the least secretary of Class IV, 
and down the other leg to the least con- 
sular assistant, there is no division of our 
public service which demands a higher class 
of man. 

Here is a field which common sense says 
should be open to the pick of the country, 
free to every young man who aspires to a 
broader and more useful life than can be 
found in the rut of mere money getting. 
Have you a son in or out of college who is a 
bit frightened at the dearth of individual 
happiness in the most prosperous land on 
earth and who has been looking around for 
something besides the humdrum occupa- 
tion of making money? Has he studied his 
chanees in the foreign service of his coun- 
try, and turned away with a shrug? If so, 
why? I'll tell you. 

What he saw was a bird cage of peculiar 
construction. There is one vertical com- 
partment without a break and without an 
outlet. In it are the 597 barnyard sparrows 
of the consular service, all one color, all 
busy, all pretty well fed, and all with an eye 
cocked on the topmost perch, which has 
room for just two of the flock. Let me re- 
peat, there is no outlet, and let it be added, 
no ingress.except through the floor. The 
other half of the cage is made up of a zig- 
zag of ascending compartments with many 
trick doors opening on the outside world. 
Most of them open out; a few of the higher 
ones open in. In this division are the diplo- 
matic birds of handsome plumage, shading 
from the blue black of the wise raven to the 
pale yellow of a pet canary. There are also 
a few butterflies with gilded wings. All the 
perches are set so that their occupants sit 
with their backs to the sparrows. A large 
portion of the handsome array is genuinely 
earnest and useful; but get this: Every 
incumbent of the diplomatic side, which 
towers above the consular, be he the best 
brains of our nation or a mere social tuft 
hunter, pays rent to the United States for 
his perch, in sums ranging from four to a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 


Merit versus Wealth 


No wonder your boy turned away from 
the realization that it is with this fantastic 
bird cage gripped firmly at the end of his 
strong right arm that your Uncle Sam goes 
forth to wage economic battle abroad. We 
are accustomed to think of ourselves as the 
democratic progressives of the world, but 
let the paradox be here recorded that there 
is no major power among the nations with 
which we come in contact that has a for- 
eign service so un-American as our own. 
There is something ludicrous about the way 
the State Department as the mouthpiece of 
our President, and to which dignity is as 
the breath of life, is forced to shout ‘‘We 
want brains,’”’ and then to whisper behind 
its hand, “Show your pocketbook, sonny. 
Is the social position of this secretaryship 
worth $10,000 a year to you? Here is a 
ministry in the most expensive town on 
earth, bar New York. You can have it for 
$30,000 a year. Here’s an ambassadorship. 
Yes, we’ve offered it to fifty others. But, 
listen.’”’ The whisper lowers: “‘Can’t you 
get your private firm to put up $40,000 a 
year toward your expenses?” Or again, 
“You are a great man, a national figure, 
nationally respected and beloved. We have 
plastered your pecuniary limitations on the 
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front pages of the press, and your alumni 
have raised a magnificent subscription. 
Won’t you take the indignity, the charity 
fund and the ambassadorship? Won’t you, 
please?” 

By this time even the gentlest reader 
should be getting an idea of the condition 
which set Mr. John Jacob Rogers’ bile to 
boiling ten years ago and has kept it bub- 
bling ever since. 

He saw something as plain as the nose on 
another man’s face, and he has been plod- 
ding along steadily, secure in the faith that 
sooner or later he would make the country 
see it too. 

“What we need,” said Mr. Rogers, “‘is 
an open door to diplomacy where any 
American boy can enter by the right of his 
brains, his education, his address and his 
vocational ability, and not on the strength 
of his wife’s or his father’s money. We’ve 
got to rip the partitions out of that ram- 
shackle bird cage. We can’t afford a bird 
cage anyway, at any price. The thing to 
do is to turn it into a blacksmith shop where 
we can scrap la-de-das and forge men. The 
kind of material we need must come from 
the whole of the nation, and not from 2 per 
cent of the idle and variously ambitious 
rich.” 

Having set himself this goal Mr. Rogers 
started out to weld an iron key to the door 
which heretofore has opened only to one of 
private gold. His task was not easy; it 
was like finding the square root of an 
aviary. Here is the outline: A consular 
service paid out of all proportion to the 
diplomatic branch and so thoroughly or- 
ganized within the limits of its sealed com- 
partment that no one has entered it through 
a trick door since its reform in 1906; an 
army of incumbent secretaries, many of 
whom shuddered at the thought of having 
their miserable pay raised at the price of 
being socially reduced to the level of com- 
mon Americans; the constitutional pre- 
rogative of the President in the matter of 
appointments, which had to be respected; 
the hoary tradition that what has been, 
must ever be; indifference on the part of 
the public; and, finally, a Congress pledged 
to drastic retrenchment. 


The Proposed Amalgamation 


There have been a lot of heartburnings 
aroused by the Rogers Bill, which is the 
finished iron key; but the more one studies 
it the more is one struck by its masterly 
simplicity and singleness of purpose. It is 
not a raid of the compact flying wedge of 
the consular body against the tottering 
fortress of diplomacy and the protocol, as 
many would have us believe. It is not 
aimed at any one set of individuals, but at 
a condition. It advocates no wholesale de- 
struction, but directs its vision beyond the 
morrow to a sane development of an Amer- 
icanized foreign service which shall be a 
genuine national representation of the best 
men we can breed for its specific purposes. 
The bill is not perfect; it is not a cure-all; 
it is too wise to be those things. What it 
does is to take the longest forward step 
practicable in the face of the actual condi- 
tions which invariably limit all successful 
reforms. 

“The object of this measure,’’ said Mr. 
Rogers in his report to the House, ‘“‘is to 
improve our diplomatic and consular sery- 
ice by strengthening and adapting its 
machinery to the exigencies of postwar con- 
ditions in international affairs. It proposes 
to accomplish this by laying the foundations 
for a broader service of trained men and by 
providing the means of attracting and hold- 
ing the type of men capable of measuring 
up to the new demands. The attainment of 
these objects is sought through four im- 
portant provisions of the bill.” 

The first of these cardinal points is the 
amalgamation of the diplomatic and con- 
sular services into a single foreign service 
with diplomatic and consular branches and 
complete interchangeability of personnel. 
This change would break down the vertical 
bulkhead which now separates two water- 
tight compartments and, by facilitating 
the placing of any man where experience 
showed him to be the best for the specific 
task, would lend unity and flexibility to the 
entire service. ‘‘Furthermore,’”’ says the 
report, “‘since practically all political ques- 
tions have now an economic aspect and 
since essentially economic questions have 
come so largely to underlie the relations of 
nations, it has become increasingly im- 
portant to the public welfare that men of 
economic training be more often utilized in 
the diplomatic service, and vice versa.” 
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The second of the four divisions decrees 
the adoption of a single revised salary scale 
applicable equally to officers in the diplo- 
matic and consular branches, thus making 
unification and interchangeability possible. 

“Tt is deplorable,” says Mr. Rogers in 
language more dignified than mine, “that, 
by denial of adequate compensation, the 
United States, the greatest democracy, now 
restricts admission to the office of secretary 
in the diplomatic branch of its foreign sery- 
ice to the members of a small circle of so- 
ciety who are willing to provide from their 
own private fortunes for the support of 
their positions abroad. However much 
ability the men so chosen may possess and 
without detracting in any degree from the 
excellent service many of them have ren- 
dered, the fact remains that the mode of 
selection is undemocratic and unworthy of 
the country.” 

Do not let your pocketbook be alarmed. 
This clause does not call for the odd millions 
it takes to build a single cruiser or for the 
$8,000,000 it cost to doll up the Leviathan. 
Owing to post allowances now being paid 
amounting to $200,000, and which would 
be abolished under the bill, the total ad- 
ditional cost to the taxpayer for the equali- 
zation of the salary basis in the two services, 
and for all other of its present purposes, 
would amount to $378,500. 


The Striking Testimony of Mr. Davis 


That insignificant sum represents the 
total cost of the Rogers Bill to the public. 
It leads us up, however, to consideration of 
the third major clause, which provides for 
the authorization, when necessary, of rep- 
resentation allowances to our representa- 
tives at foreign capitals, thus eliminating 
the possession of large private means as 
an essential qualification for appointment. 
This clause is an enabling act; it specifies 
no appropriation. It merely provides the 
basic legislation which will empower Con- 
gress to authorize the allowances at its 
discretion, an eventuality which we may 
consider as a logical sequel. 

The probity of John W. Davis, lately 
our ambassador in England, is exceptionally 
well known to the public. His sheer sin- 
cerity not only makes him easily believed; 
it seems to exclude from mind the possi- 
bility of an exaggeration. Read this extract 
from his oral testimony: 

“Living as I was, without any ostenta- 
tion—it was not a time for ostentation, and 
had I been a multimillionaire I would not 
at that particular time, under the cireum- 
stances, have indulged in the slightest os- 
tentation whatever; the British people were 
just coming out of the war, were all dis- 
tressed, still had the wounds on their per- 
sons and were bowed down with financial 
difficulty, and any man who would have 
made a display at that time would have 
made himself unpopular; it was eminently 
a time for conservatism and quietude—but 
with all that, living as I was, counting the 
expenses of myself and family, which is 
small, it cost me, roughly, three times my 
salary every year I was there, between 
$50,000 and $60,000. I do not believe that 
anybody could possibly have done it, done 
it decently, with any less expenditure than 
that. Now, of course, that is not fair.” 

Fifty thousand dollars a year for a single 
post seems a lot of money. Mr. Davis’ 
salary was $17,500. If he was getting an- 
nually $32,500 worth of pink teas, social 
recognition and prestige, he has no cause 
for complaint. But we know that such trap- 
pings meant nothing to him, that under the 
circumstances any extravagance on his part 
was unthinkable, and we have his word that 
even at a time when exchange increased the 
purchasing power of the dollar by one- 
fourth, the absolute minimum required was 
$50,000. It was necessary to spend this 
money; consequently it is difficult to es- 
cape the deduction that Mr. Davis was the 
conscientious, ruefully acquiescent victim 
of anational pickpocket. ‘‘ Now, of course,”’ 
he concluded his evidence, without rhetoric 
or expletives, “‘that is not fair.’’ 

As has been stated, the Rogers Bill speci- 
fies no representation allowances; it merely 
paves the road toward them. What it does 
do, however, under its fourth cardinal cap- 
tion, is to establish a retirement act. Here 
is one of the most important provisions of 
the entire measure. Upon its passage un- 
amended depend to a large extent th 
caliber and the number of young men who 
will be attracted to devoting their lives to 
the service of their country abroad. Ac- 
cording to the arrangement, and largely 
owing to the amount of contributions to be 
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collected from its beneficiaries, it wi 
only $50,000 upon enactment, and n 


Such is the instrument Mr. 
devised with which to open the do 
diplomacy. It isa skeleton key in the) 
that it is skinned to the bone. It ha 
elementary simplicity of a sword 
and, like a sword blade, its effectiy 
rests entirely on the strength and the 
of the hand behind it. It does not de, 
the President’s constitutional appoi| 
power, but gives him a longed-for char 
say, and repeat, ‘Gentlemen, I eann; 
what you ask in the face of publie opi 
However, I will be glad to back any 
from your state who has come up thr 
the service. My advice to you is t 
your men in young, and grow proud of ' 
as they grow older.” 4 

Furthermore, it gives many a hari 
senator and congressman the chance ti 
the same thing. 

Generally speaking, comments by 
press on the appointments made 
late President to posts in the diplon 
service struck a laudatory note, with 
notable exception. The designatio 
Colonel Harvey caused a pyrotechnic 
play on certain editorial pages, as it 
bound to do. But there were twenty 
pointments ten times as open to criticis 
that of our former ambassador in Eng 
Quite aside from any debt his party | 
him Colonel Harvey was a naan 
representative of a large block of the A 
ican people; he could also talk the lang 
of the country to which he was sent. 
editors did us no shining service in 
crusade, all the more since they fell « 
deplorably in their duty to the public 
dozen other instances. 

The most fundamental factor in suc 
ful editorship is information founde 
the substrata which underlie the news 
day—information out of the reach o 
average reader. Everybody knows 
Latin America remains one of the most 
lected of our fields of endeavor, in sp 
its position within our sphere of comm 
and political influence. Its importar 
steadily in the ascendant. Owing tc 
fact, we have more men of diplo 
caliber who know Spanish than the : 
able material conversant with any | 
foreign language, not excluding Frene 
was the business of the editors of this. 
try to know something which the ge 
public did not know, and that is that 
was a body of individuals prominent i 
executive affairs of the nation who ha 
their hearts on establishing the prir 
that no diplomat without a working ki 
edge of Spanish should be sent to any. 


try in Spanish America. 


The Proper Time to Howl 


The far-reaching effects of this im 
tion do not hit you in the eye all at 
you have to think them out. No mai 
learn Spanish without learning some 
about the Latin mind. Ignorance o 
Latin mind on the part of our officia 
unofficial envoys lies at the botto 
ninety-nine out of the hundred fiasco 
have persistently staged in our rela 
with the sister republics which share 
us the closed preserve of the We 
Hemisphere; more than that, it is r 
sible for much of the hatred with whi 
are regarded in almost every country: 
of the Mexican border, for no amou 
soppy, devocalized good will can ofisé 
blunders of nonintelligence. : 

Now here is the point: If a non 
editorial howl had gone up from the 
of the United States at the first ap] 
ment of a man to South America wh 
not know Spanish, the President’s 
would have been bolstered. He knew: 
principle at stake; he knew that th 
who urged it could not attack their 
ministration; he knew that help 
the advancing cohorts of the ward 
cian could come from but one qua 
editorial pages of the press. When th 
nolent division failed him and the 
the bars were irretrievably down. 
when the reportorial minds of the 
editors smelt the news value of th 
duck slogan did they stir languid 
begin to shout. Too late. Take a 
the appointments to Latin America 
two or three; look up the life h 
strike an average on the basis of fit 
the job, and you will understand % 
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ed from Page 56) 
yants beaten a us by com- 
back yard. 
sil is intended, with the sup- 
opinion stimulated by the 
ve the President from a cer- 
re. How do we know it 
t way? Well, think it out. 
ye the State Department, 
lyent appeals from the Presi- 
tary Hughes, clamoring for a 
ats it, it has to use it, and use 
lyre not commit hara-kiri, or 
> sword on the wall to rust. 
lg, too many people would 
it, and jeer. For another, 
1 Secretaries of State pass, but 
apartment goes on forever. 
‘ity that can be damaged, but 
, even by the most ardent 


+we have a concrete example. 
Root put through a reform of 
service based on a ten-line 
er from Theodore Roosevelt, 
e reversed by a stroke of the 
tecessor at the White House. 
hich went up was to the effect 
>was building a million-dollar 
ind bank. He said nothing, 
ad. He knew what few others 
sould see—that he was build- 
> shifting sand of an executive 
, the rock of public opinion 
ite by the tongues of every 
smmerce in the United States. 
_as Secretary of State, one of 
st consul generalships, carry- 
if $12,000 a year, became va- 
o toa deserving Democrat? It 
wn in the service, politics un- 
sit to the reader as to whether 
ot had built on changing sands 


e come to a question far more 
Did the reform of 1906 re- 
te W. Bourke Cockran took a 
erest in the Rogers Bill. One 
ve picked him as the man to 
jhe hearings, but that is what 
attitude was one of whole- 
nendation, subject to intelli- 


yuilder of the consular service, 
improvement brought about 
1 of 1906. 

yay is that evidenced?” asked 
. “By what net result to the 
ce?” He continued to press 
in various forms for two pages 


Carr’s Experience 


r. Carr’s culminating answer 
ttee: 
you my view, and I have been 
2 thirty years, twenty-five of 
een devoted more particularly 
h of the work. I know of my 
ge what the change has been. 
7 own knowledge how the re- 
uls have been improved over 
re. I know of my own knowl- 
ance, how greatly the profes- 
anical proficiency of the men 
| over that of the old days. I 
uch the average of excellence 
over that of the old days. I 
uch the spirit of service has 
| that of the old days. I know 
men, for example, who are de- 
selves day and night to the 
Government, and placing that 
yery other consideration, when 
ys there were dozens of them 
r private interests rather than 
ent interests, who used the 
tary or of consul merely as a 
enabling them to draw asalary 
oad for their own pleasure. 
me of the improvements.” 
Joint of view of the man who 
le core of the consular service 
d be better; but lovers of the 
he fantastic and the spectacu- 
ed to cry out, ‘Shades of the 
mambuco and of Shanghai, 
ify!”” Members of the reborn 
ice, when anyone treads on the 
im are apt to squirm as if 
n done a bodily injury. Why? 
hame in having arisen? When 
iblished anonymously, giving 
1 old-time consul, his outraged 
mored for the scalp of the 
they learned that Mr. Adee, 
sterans of the State Depart- 
ended the book in manu- 
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What happened in far-flung corners of 
the globe on the outskirts of time is a mat- 
ter of history. Mighty and righteous were 
some of the deeds performed by the old 
school; also there were feats of rascality 
which have seldom been surpassed. Look 
up the annals, and you will find that there 
was the day of the buccaneering consul, 
when more American ships were wrecked on 
certain strips of coast in ten years than in 
all decades which were to follow. What was 
the idea? A pretty little game tangled with 
maritime law which netted consul and con- 
niving skipper a few paltry thousands for 
each ship genuinely lost, and much more 
on the vessels reported as total losses but 
later refloated. 

To the same epoch of the merchant con- 
sul belongs the reminiscence of an old gen- 
tleman who died in New York four or five 
years ago. When he took over an office at a 
post which shall be nameless, he found a 
huge skewer of vouchers under the letter- 
heads of various firms, all undated and for 
every conceivable amount. 

“What are these for?’ he asked. 

“Oh,”’ said the clerk blandly, ‘‘we use 
them in making up our accounts. It saves 
time.” 

Under the same head comes a case which 
I think would have given Mr. Cockran an- 
other laugh. A man entered one of our most 
important outposts six thousand miles 
away and asked for the consul general. The 
clerk said he was not in at the moment. 
The man returned frequently during three 
days, always with the same result. It was 
important that he should see the official in 
person, as he had come to relieve him. At 
last the clerk could hold out no longer. 


The Reign of John Barleycorn 


“You see, sir, it’s this way: I’m his 
nephew. He brought me down with him, 
and after he had taught me to sign his 
name it didn’t seem necessary for him to 
stay here, so he has been living on his farm 
in Virginia.” 

More vivid, but perhaps less intrin- 
sically truthful, is a tale which epitomized 
a condition that we know actually existed 
from a case which came to trial and re- 
ceived much attention in the press. It was 
at a post where we had, at that time, 
extraterritorial rights. A wild-eyed citizen 
of our free land is said to have rushed to the 
American jail, hammered on the door, and 
thus addressed the startled warden: ‘Can 
the consul get in here? If you can keep him 
out, let mein. I’ve got thirty dollars left, 
and I’m looking for a safe place to sleep 
until my ship pulls out.” 

Followed the reign of John Barleycorn, 
when the drunken scions of families with 
political influence were hurled into the serv- 
ice, to get them out of sight and mind. A 
young man landed on a famous cobbled 
quay, now no more, and noticed under one 
plane tree a sleeping inebriate of Anglo- 
Saxon mien, and under the next tree an- 
other. He ascertained that they were the 
American consul and his clerk. He hung 
around until he caught the consul sober and 
asked him if he would like to employ a clerk 
who did not drink. He got the job and in 
1906 had held it during seventeen years, 
for he possessed a supreme qualification. 

During and after whisky, politics stunted 
the growth in usefulness of the consular 
service, and every politician knew it; but 
it was the order of the day. 

Do not run away with the idea that all 
the old-timers were bad. The majority of 
them were men of honor and of a peculiar 
brand of efficiency known the world over as 
Yankee wit. Even among the buccaneers 
there was true metal. It was the custom of 
one such to charge from one and a half to 
two times the official fee for all services, 
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putting in his pocket the amount of the ex- 
cess. He did this by the unanimous consent 
of the merchants of his district. Why did 
they concede it? Because he was the 
strangest and most lovable creature they 
had ever seen. Because he sat with his 
heels on his desk, ready for business or a 
story, from six in the morning until six at 
night. Because he could hit a spittoon at 
fifteen feet with unerring aim and unfailing 
ring, an art now perished from the earth. 
Because he saved three lives from a burn- 
ing tinderbox of a hotel, and then went back 
to get his other shirt—the dirty one. Be- 
cause he was as white a man as God ever 
made. 

One could go on for columns with these 
tales of a bygone day, but already a picture 
has been painted broader than necessary to 
give point to the assertion that the reform 
of 1906 accomplished a change for the bet- 
ter which has amounted to a transforma- 
tion. No longer does the consul general 
at London pocket annually, and lawfully, 
$40,000 in fees, and look down on an am- 
bassador getting a salary of $17,500. No 
longer do favored inebriates take the kill- 
or-cure in our consulates at the expense of 
the taxpayer. You do not have to go 
abroad to learn what those consulates are 
doing today. All you need do is to step into 
your chamber of commerce and inquire, or 
ask any business man who reads the com- 
merce reports, or any merchant who han- 
dles foreign trade. Our consular body is 
not perfect, but as between the old order 
and the new there is the difference of night 
and day. 

If the State Department found an execu- 
tive order a good enough sword with which 
to fight and win so comprehensive a victory, 
what limits need we place on our expecta- 
tions of it, once it is armed with such a 
basic instrument as the Rogers Bill? How 
near this measure came to enactment dur- 
ing the last session of Congress shows its 
extraordinary power of winning friends as 
it goes along. Barring a few whose minds 
are fixed on the personal equation, every- 
one who studies it seems to be for it. It 
was reported to the House by a unanimous 
committee and passed by a vote of 203 to 
27. It went to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and again was reported out 
unanimously, without a single amendment. 
It then played the réle of the innocent 
injured bystander to somebody else’s fight. 
In other words, only the latest of filibusters 
kept it from coming to the vote which 
meant almost certain victory. 


Technical Objectors 


It rolled around to its turn on the calen- 
dar three times. For the benefit of those 
unfamiliar with the mechanism of our law 
mill it should be explained that if on any 
one of these three occasions no senator had 
voiced an objection, the measure would 
have been recorded as passed. The first 
objection came from a senator who is prob- 
ably favorable to the bill, and who acted 
presumably for strictly parliamentary rea- 
sons. The second came from the sturdy 
watchdog of the Lehlback Act which pro- 
vides a maximum civil-service-retirement 
allotment of $720. The question at issue is 
as to whether a member of our foreign serv- 
ice shall be retired on a basis approximating 
that of a corresponding officer in the Army 
or Navy, or on the basis of a $2000-a-year 
clerk. The third protest came from one 
who adheres to objections as a principle. 
There is no reason to believe that he would 
oppose the bill after due consideration. 

There is a tendency on the part of some of 
Mr. Rogers’ sparring partners to think that, 
since only the gong kept them from scoring 
a knockout, the battle which is now being 
restaged in the Sixty-eighth Congress is 
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practically won. Fortunately their cham- 
pion does not share this dangerous over- 
confidence; he has had too long a ring 
experience to consider any bout won until 
after the full count. 

The sword is probably the simplest of all 
the effective implements invented by man; 
take away any part of it, and the whole is 
useless. So with this bill. Any amend- 
ment which defeats the purpose of one of 
the four component parts will defeat the 
far greater purpose for which the measure 
as a whole has been forged, and Mr. 
Rogers is fully aware of the danger. 

Such attacks may come from two direc- 
tions—from the supporters of the conten- 
tion that our foreign representatives are on 
a parity with clerks in the civil service, and 
from the forces of invisible influence bor- 
ing from within. The first of these dangers 
can be met by pointing out the absurdity of 
ranking the man who has within him the 
making of a lawyer, banker, merchant, en- 
gineer, judge and candlestick maker, and 
yet is willing to devote his life to the service 
of his country abroad, as a humdrum clerk. 
The second is not so easily defined or met. 


The Fattest Plum in the Pie 


A cynical voice from the inner circles 
declared the other day that if the diplo- 
matic branch could see any way of securing 
the features of increased salaries and of re- 
tirement pay to the exclusion of amalgama- 
tion with the consular services, it would 
welcome the destruction of the far-reaching 
purposes of the entire measure with pzans 
of joy. Speaking purely from the stand- 
point of the personal equation, this is only 
natural. Diplomatic immunities combined 
with an artificial prestige have been the 
fattest plum in the international pie for 
generations on end. But, speaking from the 
point of view of the best interests of the 
ee of the American people, it is deplor- 
able. 

One can hear outraged cries from those 
diplomatic officers who are heart and soul 
for the Rogers Bill. They probably con- 
sider not only the above paragraph but this 
entire article as unfair. They do not realize 
the difficulty of doing justice to the sound 
parts of a wormy apple. Mere affirmation 
establishes no man in their division as a 
supporter of this bill; it may make him 
only a more dangerous enemy, for the In- 
visible Empire has nothing on invisible in- 
fluence. With amazingly few exceptions, it 
is impossible for those who have the for- 
warding of the measure at heart to agree 
as to who among the present-day diplomats 
are for it, and who against it, and that 
assertion excludes neither ministers nor 
ambassadors. 

The story of a chief consular officer who 
was invited to dinner at one of our em- 
bassies, and deliberately misplaced at table, 
is to the point. He knew exactly what was 
happening to him, as did all others present, 
for the regulations laid down by the State 
Department in such matters are specific. 
He was being slapped in the face. He had 
the choice of three lines of deportment: He 
could turn from the table and leave the 
room, thus precipitating a quarrel with a 
man with whom the closest daily contact 
was essential. He could appeal to the State 
Department, and thus add one more to the 
huge heap of just such picayune quarrels 
already cluttering its files. He could swal- 
low the affront in the spirit in which it was 
offered, and never again dine at the em- 
bassy. Owing to the demands of the war, 
overwhelmingly more important than mat- 
ters of individual dignity, he chose the last 
of the three alternatives. “‘ Now, of course,” 
to repeat the words of a genuinely demo- 
cratic ambassador, “‘that is not fair.” It 
is unfair that we, of all people, should 
longer be put in the position of supporting 
a forcing house for that particular brand 
of snobbery which sets childish matters of 
prestige above service. 

This article has fallen short of its purpose 
if it has failed to show that the Rogers Bill 
is not an attack, but a building act which 
deliberately overleaps the personal equa- 
tion and pins its hope on the nurturing of a 
new growth. Its economic benefits are out 
of all proportion to the cost it will entail, 
and can be depended upon to defend it 
against every charge of extravagance. It is 
a surprisingly nonpartisan measure; the 
men who have fought for it, stood up for it 
and voted for it are not Democrats or Re- 
publicans—they are just Americans. If it 
goes down to defeat, or is maimed by 
amendment to the point of total disability, 
look for the lily hand of invisible influence. 
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It took every 
cent he had 


“He'll starve out his whole family 
yet,” opined the little Swiss vil- 
lage of Vevey. “‘He’s doing noth- 
ing but puttering in his kitchen 
day and night.” And certainly 


Daniel Peter did test and experi- 
ment in his kitchen until he was 
almost bankrupt. 

umphed in the end. 


But he tri- 


Daniel Peter not only orig- 
inated milk chocolate—even more 
important, he perfected the Peter’s 
blend—the same fine blend that 
has remained the standard of 
quality for so years. 

Milch cows of highest grade— 
4,000 of them—supply the milk 
for Peter’s. Fresh, pure, rich milk 
every day—blended within a few 
hours after it is produced with 
selected cocoa beans into delicious 
Peter's milk chocolate. 


Peter’s has a rare flavor that is 
different—distinctive. Only in 
Peter’s do you get this satisfying 
flavor. If you’ve never tasted it, 
try Peter’s today. You'll like it. 
It’s good. 


If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, 
write to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling 
agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


“No,” agreed Sam, still speaking slowly, 
his eyes on his busy toe, “‘we mustn’t forget 
that! Corry—is Corry here yet?” 

“Yes. She came over in my stage for the 
funeral. Goin’ back to Ellenville tomorrow. 
She’s stoppin’ up to Mrs. Pixley’s.” 

Rountree turned away. He did not go 
up to greet the porch loungers, but pro- 
ceeded along the hard clay sidewalk toward 
the old Pixley cottage. 

“This is goin’ to be mighty hard on poor 
little Corry!’ he muttered. His mind went 
back to Cornelia’s childhood and visualized a 
tiny girl with yellow hair tied with a bright 
ribbon. She had climbed upon his knee and 
called him Uncle Sam. It had scared him 
deliciously, and even now the recollection 
thrilled. 

“Something’s got to be done for Corry!”’ 


| he thought. ‘Yes, sir, I’m the only daddy 


Corry’s got now, and I reckon it’s up to me 
plenty. I got to do a heap of thinkin’. I 
see that plain!” 

Corry was twenty years old, but to Sam 


| Rountree she was still the little girl that 


used to climb upon his knee and call him 
Uncle Sam. It is hard for old people to 
realize that youth does not abide. Early 
next morning he brought the girl downtown 
to meet the stage. It had been a sad visit, 
and his heart was very sore, though he 
strove to cover up with clumsy conversation. 

“Well, Corry,” he said, ‘“you own a mine 
now. I’m terrible glad that Bill deeded you 
his half before he—left.” 

Cornelia raised her blue eyes to his. They 
were tear-swollen and full of grief, but they 
were old Bill’s eyes, and again a sharp pang 
wrung Sam Rountree’s tender heart. 

“Tt isn’t a mine, Uncle Sam,” said the 


girl. “You see, I know. Daddy—he told 
me all about it. And about the way 
Stacey ae 

“T know!” muttered Sam. “I heard 
about it.” 


Cornelia sensed her old friend’s distress, 
and when she looked at him again she was 
smiling bravely through her tears. “But 
don’t you worry, you old lamb!”’ she said. 
“T’m game!” 

Bill’s smile! Something caught the 
prospector by the throat and threatened 
to choke him. They stopped near the hotel 
porch to wait for the stage. It was too 
early for loafers and the street was deserted. 
Back at the rear of the hotel sounded the 
clatter of dishes. Beyond the town the 
early sun was slanting across the mountain- 
side above the Hammerhead mine. Old 
Sam was silent, digging awkwardly in the 
dust with his hobnailed toe. 

“Well,” he said finally, ‘““you never can 
tell. Bill, he set a heap of store by that 
Elephant claim. And Bill was a good pros- 
pector. He always thought the old Ham- 
merhead ledge ran through it. Might be a 
blind ledge there, at that. You never can 
tell, Corry.” 

Again Cornelia smiled at him through 
the tears. ‘‘ You’re trying to comfort me!”’ 
she said. ‘“‘I can see through you, Uncle 
Sam! But don’t you worry! I’m all right. 
T’ll work hard and pretty soon I’ll have 
that eight hundred back. What’s money— 
when one has good friends—like you?” 

Sam’s worn shoe had excavated a re- 
markable pit in the dust, but he went on to 
more ambitious accomplishment, meanwhile 
watching his busy old toe with intense ab- 
sorption. 

“T got to hole up pretty soon, Corry,’”’ he 
said irrelevantly. He cocked a wise old eye 
and squinted at the sky. ‘Goin’ to storm 
inside of a week, sure,’’ he predicted. “‘I— 
I wonder if you’d mind if I spent the winter 
up there on your claim.” 

“‘Why, of course not!” 

“‘T’d like to dig a little too,’’ he said wist- 
fully. “Sort of occupy my mind. You 
won’t care, Corry?” 

“Dig all you want to, Uncle Sam. But 
ea let that Elephant claim kill you like— 
ike ” 

Ree be a ledge there, after all!’’ he 
said. 

Cornelia smiled once more, and to Roun- 
tree it seemed that his partner smiled. He 
choked again. Pack Judd came rattling 
round the corner and stopped the wheezy 
old engine. 

“All aboard the Lightnin’ Express!”’ he 
called above the uproar of the flivver. 

““Good-by, Uncle Sam!” 


Impulsively the girl flung her arms about _ 


the old man’s neck and clung to him. A 
moment later the stage went bouncing up 
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the rutted mountain roadway and Sam 
stumbled away, hardly able to see for the 
mist that dimmed his own eyes. 

“Well, pardner,” he said, apostrophizing 
his companion of thirty years along the 
trail, ‘it’s my play now. Ain’t never been 
long on brains, Bill; and I ain’t used what 
brains I’ve got for so long that they forgot 
how to work! Don’t know a thing about 
business, either, but maybe I can learn— 
I got to learn!” 

He worried over this fact as he went 
along. It was a giant’s task and it ap- 
palled him. ‘‘ Mighty slow in the head,” he 
sighed at last; ‘‘and that’s a fact! Still, a 
jackass ain’t no streak of lightnin’, but he 
gets to where he’s goin’, give him time!”’ 

He established himself in the old tumble- 
down Stillson cabin that same day, and 
went out to look at the prospect. The tun- 
nel was in but a few feet, and as he con- 
templated the marks of his old partner’s 
last pick blows that queer tightness came 
into his throat once more. Nor did he have 
much appetite when later he sat down to 
the evening meal, for through the cabin 
window he could look almost straight into 
the tunnel, barely twenty yards away. 
After his supper he sat on the doorsill, smok- 
ing and looking down upon the village of 
Purple Ridge, its roofs showing here and 
there above the trees. Herded together! 
Even up here in the edge of the tumbled wil- 
derness of almighty hills and awful cafions 
men had come and herded together! What 
for? Business! His wistful soul, homesick 
already for the cleanness of lonely trails, 
cried out within him, yearning for his dead 
partner. Out there in the solitudes men had 
followed the law of helping one another. 
What was the motif of places like this— 
wherever men herded? Business is business! 

And hiding behind the thin fabric of 
this sophistry men killed other men who 
trusted them! Broke their hearts and then 
smugly justified themselves by uttering 
the familiar phrase! 

Half a mile farther up the ridge loomed 
the mills of the old Hammerhead. Unable 
longer to endure the loneliness of that first 
evening, and being curious to see what they 
were doing at the scene of his great strike, 
he trudged up there. The first man he met 
was Jeff Crowder. The meeting was a joy- 
ous surprise to both men, for in the early 
days they had been great friends. 

“Whatever you doin’ up here, Jeff?” 
asked Rountree. 

“Me? I’m superintendent!” said Jeff 
proudly. “‘Say, we broke into a rich streak 
yesterday. Been takin’ out high-grade ever 
since! Like to see it?” 

“Sure! Say, that’s fine. The ole Ham- 
merhead’s still doin’ noble, ain’t she?” 

““She’s one great old mine! It’s a pity 
you and Bill didn’t hang on. Say, that was 
too bad about poor ole Bill!” 

“Yes,’”’ agreed Sam sadly. “Bill was too 
trustin’. Always was.” 

“Jim Stacey oughtn’ to’ve treated Bill 
like that! It was plumb criminal! Why, 
Sam, in the old days a man would have 
been shot for it!’ 

“Yes,” agreed Rountree hopelessly. 
“But the old days is gone, Jeff. They over- 
look a heap now. Business is business. 
Pack Judd told me so.” 

“T know!” Jeff Crowder’s wrinkled neck 
reddened with wrath and contempt. ‘‘ Pack 
Judd, he’s Stacey’s houn’ dog. He finds 
the trail and Stacey does the killin’.’’ 

For an hour the old friends talked, sitting 
in the gathering darkness. Mainly their 
conversation had been of the man Stacey 
and his satellite, the stage driver. 

“Well, Sam,” grinned Crowder as his 
friend rose to go, “‘maybe the old days is 
gone, like you said, but I bet you that one 
of these fine mornin’s something’s goin’ to 
sink its teeth in Jim Stacey’s tail and make 
him squeal thin like a grasshopper!” 

Rountree considered this as he stood 
turning the piece of high-grade ore in his 
hand. The rich gold smiled at him from 
every seam of the quartz. He answered 
with a broad grin of his own. 

“Now, Jeff,’’ he remonstrated gently, 
“you're forgettin’ yourself again! Pack 
Judd’s got it right, and we ain’t got any 
call to murmur. Business is business!” 
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PRING was imminent. The warm sun 
had brought the loafers upon the hotel 
porch again, and the new leaves were break- 
ing out lush and green upon the sycamores 


lowed, and old man Hinton 
listening with malicious amu; 

“Sam Rountree’s takin’ go, 
at the White Elephant!” h, 
don’t even stop for Sunday, , 

Pack Judd was sprawled in ; 
chair, his feet resting upon th 
drew his lips back from his to] 
teeth, chewing rapidly as he x 

“Say,” he said, “that old 
been at it for six months no 
you think about that?” 

“Crazy, just like his pardn 
old man Hinton, and spat fe 
street. “They all get that way 
’7em years enough follerin’ the 
ass over the hills and they get 
in an ash barrel, plumb sure 
gold at the bottom! In the er 
crazy. But I didn’t think ok 
tree was quite ripe yet.” 

Judd’s curiosity was i 
“Wonder what he’s doin’ uy 
way,” he said. 

d man Hinton spat ag 
gratified to note that he had 
previous shot by at least six in 
up there last Sunday,” he saic 
runnin’ a tunnel to cut throu 
Must be in quite a ways, to: 
the size of his waste dump. E 
enin’ drills when I come up te 

““Fello, Sam,’ I says, ‘I 
come up and take a look at 
Elephant!’ y 

“Well, sir, he acted plumt 
Isaid that. Sort of a crafty lo 
his eyes and he edged over ir 
tunnel mouth. 

““The Elephant ain’t on ¢ 
day!’ he says. He grinned, bu 
another it wasn’t Sam Roun’ 
grin. He’d always been a s 
glad to visit with an old frien 
understand it none at all and 


mad. 

“All right!’ I says. ‘I ean 
amounts to by lookin’ at the | 

“*T ain’t sure about that!’ 
a crafty grin. 

“*What d’ye mean by th 
him, and he shut up like a 
like he was sorry he spoke. P 
got me away from the tunne 
into the cabin. But all the tin 
tin’ there I could see them erat 
sneakin’ through the window, 
tunnel mouth! Funny!” — 

“Sure is funny!” said Judd. 
he was goin’ crazy, sure. Sti 

“Both bit by the same bug- 
pardner!”’ it 

Old man Hinton rambled - 
was not listening. The stager 
ing over this bit of gossip in 
finding it more significant a1 
the longer he thought about i 
he left the hotel veranda anc 
the street to Stacey’s office. — 

“Look here, Jim,’’ he eo 
we maybe overlooked somet 
sawed off that fool White E] 
on that Parker simp!” He th 
relate the gossip passed to hit 
Hinton. yt 
‘Not a chance!” said se 
“There isn’t the sign of pay 
ground. It’s been prospecte 
time and again.” 2 

Judd was not satisfied. “ 
gone wrong lots of times,” 
“You know that, Jim. Th 
What’s this old Sam Roun 
along so steady for in tha 
his, if he ain’t on the track 
good? We got to admit 
pector. Him and Parker | 
Hammerhead twenty-five y 
located three-four other m 
payin’ mines—though like 2 
tors they parted with ’em fc 
as they did with the Ham 
man Hinton says he’s er 
Not by a mile, that old f 
there! And he ain’t w 
nothin’, nor he ain’t wor 
steady just for exercise! I 

“Well, we got eighteen 
for that White Elephant.” 


(Continued on Pag 
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he NewESSE) 


A SIX 


Built by Hudson under Hudson Patents 


Essex closed car comforts now cost #170 less than ever before. 
Also with this lower price is an even more attractive Coach body 
and a six cylinder motor built on the principle of the famous 


Hudson Super-Six. 


It continues Essex qualities of economy and reliability, known 
to 135,000 owners. It adds a smoothness of performance which 
heretofore was exclusively Hudson's. Both cars are alike in 
all details that count for long satisfactory service at small 
operating cost. 


Ideal Transportation 


You will like the new Essex in the nimble ease of its operation. 
Gears shift quietly. Steering is like guiding a bicycle, and care 
of the car calls for little more than keeping it lubricated. That, 
for the most part, 1s done with an oil can. 


The chassis design lowers the center of gravity, giving greater 
comfort and safety, at all speeds, on all roads. You will be inter- 
ested in seeing how this is accomplished. 


Greater fuel economy is obtained. The car is lighter, longer 
and roomier. You will agree that from the standpoint of 
appearance, delightful performance, cost and reliability, the new 
Essex provides ideal transportation. 


A Thirty Minute Ride Will Win You 


“The 
Coach 


°975 


Touring Model - $850 


Freight and Tax Extra 


fe Oo Oneteera. VE OPT ORS 


Dicsweost, Michie an 
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Before Christmas 


TuFF their stockings with Drome- 


dary Dates. Let Christmas mean 
sweets a-plenty — but Dromedary 
sweets that are good and do good. 


For Dromedary Dates are rich in 
fruit sugar,iron and lime. Sugar cre- 
ates energy. Iron makes red blood 
corpuscles. Lime builds bones. 


Roll the plump, golden Dromedaries 
in sugar, after stufing with peanut 
butter, nut meats, or any fondant; 
delicious, too,with pimento cheese. 


cA time-honored Christmas sweetmeat 


Sold everywhere in two sizes: the family 
package for the home; the personal pack- 
age that fits the pocket or lunch box. 


Dromedary 
Dates 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


BEACH AND WASHINGTON STREETS, NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK: LONDON - BASRAH - TRINIDAD - SMYRNA: PARA 


(Continued from Page 64) 

“You look in the bottom of my saddle- 
bags, Jeff,’ he directed. ‘‘They’s a bottle 
hid there that I been savin’ for the Fourth 
of July. You go get her while I pull on my 


“Tt was that letter you wrote!” chuckled 
Crowder, rummaging in the lean-to shed 
and scaring certain venerable spiders into 
fits. “‘That fake letter to Corry and the 
assay report that you gave me to mail— 
and I forgot and left lying on the table! 
For bait! And they swallowed it whole! 
I knew they would!” 

“No, sir,’’ disclaimed Rountree, strug- 
gling with a frayed suspender; “‘it was that 
bunch of high-grade Hammerhead quartz 
you loaned me to scatter along the tunnel 
floor. I knew that’d knock ’em cockeyed! 
A man ain’t got no judgment nor reason 
left when he finds a piece of rock that’s 
jammed plumb full of gold.” 

“But it was you that thought of the 
cave-in, Sam, to keep ’em from seein’ what 
was really at the face of the tunnel! That 
was a heap crafty! Honest, Sam, it looked 
so much like a cave-in that I couldn’t 
hardly believe you’d shot the roof down 
with a stick of powder!”’ 

“But ain’t it a whale of a joke!” chuck- 
led old Sam. ‘They baited poor Bill with 
Hammerhead rock and sold him and Corry 
the worthless White Elephant for eighteen 
hundred dollars! And we baited them with 
the same rock and sold it back to them for 
thirty thousand!” 

The old prospector considered this, still 
working with the collapsed suspender. 
“But how you reckon she ever got the nerve 
to ask thirty thousand?” he wondered. “It 
was understood between her and me that if 
she got the chance to get two-three thou- 
sand she was to grab it. Shore beats me! 
And her just a gentle, innocent little girl.”’ 

Old Sam began to chuckleagain. “Stacey 
and Judd’il be here early,” he said, “with 
their ears stickin’ straight up in the air! I 
reckon I better kick up the dust for the high 
brush before they get that tunnel cleared 
out or there’ll be a little fuss! Say, you old 
doodlebug, ain’t you found that bottle yet?”’ 

No, they were not demonstrative—nor- 
mally. But man may not tarry indefinitely 
beside a bottle of high-power peach brandy 
without at last voicing his enthusiasm. 
About midnight the lone cabin on Stillson 
Ridge rocked with a triumphant song, pop- 
ular in the far days when Sam and Jeff were 
young men and the trails were new and red 
blood was coming West to its own. Old Sam 
always led off: 


“T met a poor man on the Laramie Trail; 
His teeth was all gone and his face it was 


pale, 
And he had but one ear and his nose was 
caved in, 
And the way that he limped was a shame 
and a sin! 
‘Oh stranger!’ says he, ‘I came to this pass 
A-ticklin’ the heel of a sleepin’ jackass!’”’ 


And old Jeff Crowder’s bull bellow 
crashed into the refrain: 


“Took well and take warnin’ from me as you 
pass— 
Don’t tickle the heel of no sleepin’ jackass.’” 


Peach brandy is a potent water, and old 
Sam Rountree overslept. He awoke to a 
frenzied pounding upon the door and a 
loud strident voice summoning him forth 
with language that would have driven the 
censor crazy. The room whizzed round and 
round and round as the old prospector got 
out of his bunk and stood up, but presently 
this phenomenon passed and he began 
climbing into his worn overalls. As sleep 
began to clear from his brain, a delighted 
and expectant grin spread across his hairy 
face. He opened the door and stepped out, 
blinking in the sunlight of a perfect spring 
day, his bushy hair standing up awry and 
at all angles, and his overalls hanging pre- 
cariously by one suspender. His bare feet 
splayed upon the doorstone and he had for- 
gotten to tuck in his shirt. Stacey came 
close, stuttering words that appalled him 
by their inadequacy. 

“Where’ that big strike?’”’ he demanded 
wildly. His flabby face was a blotched 
purple and his eyes were staring and con- 
gested. ‘‘Where’s that rich ledge?” 

Sam was bewildered. Pathetically so. 
“Why,” he said mildly, “I ain’t seen any 
rich Jedges! What you talkin’ about, any- 
way?” 

“T’ve bought back the Elephant!”’ Sta- 
cey’s voice sounded queer and thin. “I— 
I heard on good authority that you’d dis- 
covered a ledge of Hammerhead quartz.”’ 


“T never told a soul I’d found 
ledge of Hammerhead quartz!” said 
tree positively. “Matter of fact 
ain’t no rich ledge on the Elephar 
any other kind! White Elephant is. 
name for this here barren piece of g 
Say, who told you I’d made a str 

The tone was still mild and the ¢ 
mained, parting the wilderness of 
whiskers. The horny splayed toes yw 
on the doorstone and the gnarled fip 
the hands wriggled also; but Stac 
not notice them. He opened his 1 
but closed'it again. He could not sta 
he had learned the news from a lett, 
ten by a.supposedly sick man! J 
same moment he knew that he was 
and that somehow or other he ha 
tricked by this seemingly witless ol 
pector. ‘ 

“You get to hell off m ' 
ordered hoarsely. “You's gag 
somehow—you and that batty old 
of yours and his smooth innocent da) 
If you wasn’t an old man I’d ——” 

Sam did not look dangerous, smilj 
blinking in the sun. Nor did he 
particularly ruffled. The awkward o} 
thick as a horse’s hind leg, did not g 
move swiftly, either; but it reach 
Stacey—and got him. - 

When it was over, J. Stacey, Real 
and Development, lay unconsciou: 
tered almost beyond recognition, H 
never would be the same again; it 
always be looking inquiringly into ' 
ear. The sneer had left his mustac 
ever. 

Old Sam arose from the groun 
sighed happily. The lone suspend 
striven nobly, but it had parted at |; 
the old prospector’s trousers were al 
his feet. He gathered them up, tie 
around his waist with a piece of bali 
and went into the cabin for his sho 
then proceeded to pack his donkey 
long trail. 

When he drove the animal past th 
Stacey was gone. From the mouth 
tunnel, where he had been hiding 
Judd appeared. His face was a 
and his weak jaw quivered neryo 

“Mr. Rountree,” he quavered, “ 
done! What you reckon Jim Stacey 
me? He took two thousand dollars 
money and blowed it in on this here 
less White Elephant! All the mone 
in the world, the thievin’ crook!” 

Sam filled his criminal-looking pi 
tobacco, tamping it down with a 
forefinger. ‘‘Say,” he observed : 
thetically, ‘that’s tough! Yes, sir, ; 
two ways about it—that’s mighty t 

The stage man brightened. “He’s 
now,” he said. “Jim is. And ser 
right for bein’ a crook and leadin’ 
men into it! He ain’t got a dollar 
world! Miss Parker wanted more 
White Elephant, but when she fou 
was all we—Stacey had, why, she t 
thirty thousand! If I’d only knowr 
Rountree, do you suppose if you asl 
she’d give me back my two thousa 
lars—me bein’ brought into it inno 

Sam applied a match to his pipe. © 
beautifully. The day was warm an 
out a flaw. A butterfly went by : 
wings fluttered happily, like old San 
tented soul. a 

“Sure!” hesaid. ‘‘I bet youtiey 
if I asked her to.’’ He beamed thro 
smoke. ‘But I couldn’t do that, 
You can see it yourself, plain—if y: 
close. Business is business!” 

He hit the jackass with an old sl 
the phlegmatic brute awoke 
down the trail, bound for the ¢ 
places where men do not herd t& 
business is unknown. } 

‘Well, Bill,” muttered old 
went, “maybe I left some litt 
done, but you’ll forgive me; 
damnedest, me and Jeff. A 
So did Pack Judd. Especially 

He cast a glance back. 
cabin at the top of the ridg 
drooping figure looking after 
Pack Judd, broke and disap 
all understanding, lone guar 
White Elephant. Asthestagea 
the short stocky figure of t 
lost itself in a vast cloud of smol 
smoke cleared away old Sam 
gone. But faintly came back 
a bellowed song. It was m 
distance, but the listener gath 
that it in some obscure way ad 
hearers against the some 
enterprise of tickling the he 
jackass. 
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Walter P. Chrysler 


Motor Car Manufacturer 


A remarkable motor car will shortly be 
shown to the motoring public. It will 
be presented by an associate company of 
the Maxwell Motor Corporation and 
the Chalmers Motor Car Company. 


Mr. Chrysler, his associates and engineers 
have brought to bear upon the specific 
development of this car, three and a half 
years of continuous study—cars, in 
progressive stages of betterment, having 
been in actual road service for more 
than two years of this time. 


It represents the culmination of Mr. 
Chrysler’s vast experience, and embodies 
qualities of design and performance so 
striking that they will constitute a 
profound sensation. 


A complete and detailed description of 
this new car will be published in 
The Saturday Evening Post one week 
hence. 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,Inc. 


Get a Goodyear 
Fan Belt 


You already know,or have heard, 
of the splendid service that 
Goodyear Belts perform in in- 
dustry and on the farm. They 
are distinguished for long, eco- 
nomical and trouble-free wear. 


The same dependable qualities 
are built into Goodyear Fan Belts 
for motor cars. These belts are 
scientifically designed to meet the 
demands of engine service. They 
are made of the highest grade 
materials. They are not affected 
by atmosphericconditions; they 
do not shrink; they are subject 
to a minimum of stretch. 


Over 4,000,000 Goodyear Fan 
Belts have been used on Ford 
cars. They are now available for 
nine other standard light cars. 


You can get these belts at your 
authorized Goodyear Dealer 
Service Station. They area part 
of the extensive line of Goodyear 
automobile equipment, every 
item of which you may rely on 
for the better, more economical 
service that comes from correct 
design and proper manufacture. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOODFTEAR 


GOOD! YEAR 


BELTS + HOSE*+ VALVES + PACKING 
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MARY “LIZABETEH’S FOLKS . 


“Don’t forget to curtsy and to say ‘Yes, 
grandfather,’ and ‘No, grandfather.’ 
Show him what nice manners you have.”’ 

She wheeled and went out abruptly as 
Miss Haddon opened the door. 

Mary ’Lizabeth curtsied to Miss Haddon, 
and then stood stock-still, blinking very 
hard and looking her earnestest and puz- 
zledest. In a big armchair by the window 
sat an old man. He was short and bulgy 
and bristly. His hair, even—what there 
was of it—stood straight up from his huge 
head as if he were too angry inside to let 
it lie down. But what fascinated her till 
she simply couldn’t take her eyes off them 
was his ears. They were the most enormous 
ears she had ever beheld, and lay close 
back to his head as if they’d been glued on. 

Miss Haddon put one hand on her shoul- 
der and led her toward him. 

“And this is Mary Elizabeth,” she said. 
“We think she’s a very nice and a very 
attractive little girl.” 

Mary ’Lizabeth made her best curtsy, 
but the old man only glared at her. 

“Good looks won’t help her any,’”’ he 
snorted. “They had good looks—too much 
good looks—and see what they’ve come to! 
No, I wish she was as ugly as a Chinese 
image.” 

“Oh, sir, surely 

The old man seemed not to hear Miss 
Haddon. His head was bent, and one great 
bristly fist opened and shut round the knob 
of the chair arm. 

“A bad lot,’’ he said, just as if Miss Had- 
don and Mary ’Lizabeth hadn’t been there 
at all and he was talking to himself; “a 
rotten bad lot. And I guess she is too.” 

Mary ’Lizabeth flamed. Her brown 
fists clenched. Her small body quivered 
with a fury that matched his. 

“T’m not a rotten bad lot, neither!’’ she 
declared fiercely. ‘‘I get my lessons and I 
do what I’m told and I never tell a lie to 
anybody!”’ 

“Humph! You don’t, eh?” He peered 
out at her sharply from under bulgy, bristly 
gray eyebrows. “Well, that’s more than 
could be said for your precious parents.” 

“We think Mary Elizabeth takes after 
you,’’ Miss Haddon said, with another of 
those radiant, infolding smiles. 

People couldn’t scare Miss Haddon be- 
cause they owned railroads and steamship 
lines and because they snorted and glared. 

“Humph!” he snorted again. “Well, 
young lady,” he addressed himself suddenly 
to Mary ’Lizabeth, “your father’s dead, 
driving like a crazy fool over mountain 
roads # 

Mary ’Lizabeth had forgotten her anger. 

“How did he do it?”’ she asked eagerly. 

“My dear ” This from Miss Haddon. 

Once more he seemed to have forgotten 
they were there. His great fists opened and 
closed round the chair knob. 

“There’s one crazy fool of a rich man’s 
son less,” he said harshly. 

Oh. ssir ”” Miss Haddon protested. 

One guessed somehow that in spite of the 
glaring and the snorting she felt terribly 
sorry for him. 

“Did he have the Christmas one on al- 
ready—why he couldn’t see the edge?” 
Mary ’Lizabeth pursued breathlessly. 

“Mary Elizabeth!” 

But the old man nodded grimly. 

“ce Yes.”’ 

Miss Haddon laid a warning finger on 
Mary ’Lizabeth’s lips. She might as well 
have put a broom straw in front of an ex- 
press train. All her life Mary ’Lizabeth 
had been a living question mark, bottled up 
and seething inside with things that simply 
shrieked and screamed to be asked. And 
always everybody had said ‘‘ My dear,” or 
“Little girls mustn’t ask such questions.” 
Now she was going to get at what it was all 
about. Her thirst for knowledge left her 
fairly panting the questions out. 

‘And are you the old man?” 

“Eh? How’s that?” Again he snorted 
and peered out at her with that sharp, 
distrustful glance. 

“T say, are you the old man—the one he 
said was so damn tight?” 

Miss Haddon’s palm closed gently but 
firmly over her mouth. 

“Mary Elizabeth, your grandfather has 
come to take you with him,” she said, 
rather loudly for her. ‘‘I think you’d better 
run up now and get your things on.” 


” 


From Miss Haddon’s to Santa Barbara 
was one hundred miles. During the whole 


looks don’t help any. 


(Continued from Page 12) 


of the journey Mary ’Lizabeth either sat 
with meekly folded hands in the farthest 
corner of the big seat or else over rough 
spots in the road bounced about like a very 
small grain of pop corn in a very big popper. 
She was still bursting with questions that 
ached to be asked, and she had to keep re- 
peating Miss Haddon’s last words of warn- 
ing and pressing her fingers tight over her 
lips to stop them from jumping out. 

In the other farthest corner sat her newly 
declared relation, alternately frowning and 
glaring; not at her, but at something else 
he saw which she didn’t see. Now and then 
his face twitched and jerked in the curious- 
est way, and then the great bristly fists 
would open and shut on his bulgy knees. 

When they turned in at last through the 
great iron gates, she saw another car that 
had gone in ahead of them. It was a funny 
gray car, all closed in on the sides without 
any glass. He must have seen it, too, for 
his face twitched and jerked harder than 
ever, and his hands shut on his knees till 
great knots stood out all over them. 

When they drew up before the red brick 
house, which was about twice as big as 
Miss Haddon’s school, the gray car had 
stopped just in front of them. On the 
steps huddled a group of servants, buzzing 
with strange, subdued excitement. Pres- 
ently, while Mary ’Lizabeth stood on the 
porch, clutching tightly the merest shred 
of his scratchy greatcoat, they lifted some- 
thing long and still out of the gray car and 
carried it into the house. 

‘First time in twelve years you’ve been 
through that door, my boy,” she heard the 
old man mutter to himself. 

“Well, I never have been through it at 
all,’ she reminded him. 

He had forgotten she was there. His 
face was twitching again, and he was 
frowning and glaring harder than ever. 

“True enough—true enough,” he mut- 
tered, and they, too, went inside. 

On a great bed in a gloomy great chamber 
lay the long, still whatever-it-was, covered 
with a white sheet. The oldman sat be- 
side the bed— close, oh, so close—and Mary 
*Lizabeth clutched even more tightly at the 
scratchy greatcoat, which he had forgotten 
to take off. He couldn’t have been afraid, 
and she wondered admiringly at that. He 
leaned forward and drew back the sheet. 
The beautiful dark face which Mary ’Liza- 
beth had seen just once in her life to remem- 
ber was crisscrossed and zigzagged with a 
patchwork of bandages. The beautiful 
dark hair, too, was half covered up and 
clotted and cut away in places. 

“Handsome Polly Dupree!”’ the old man 
said bitterly to himself. ‘Handsome Polly 
Dupree! You’re not handsome any more, 
my boy. Better if you’d never been. Good 
Good looks and 
money—they’ve been the ruin of you, my 
boy. Good looks and money—all they’re fit 
for is to draw bad women like flies, and one 
bad woman can start more men down the 
speedway to hell than a dozen good ones 
can save. See to it you’re not a bad 
woman when you grow up, do you hear?” 

He wheeled suddenly on Mary ’Lizabeth, 
who thought he didn’t know she was there, 
and hurled the last words at her like a blast 
from a trumpet. 

“Yes, grandfather,’ she said meekly, 
and he promptly forgot about her again. 

“When he was a little shaver—so high ”’— 
he measured to the bed and went rumbling 
on to himself—‘“‘it was always like that. 
The women just melted to him, his mother, 
servants, nurses, everybody. They spoiled 
him and petted him. I determined I’d save 
him at any price—even the price of his love 
forme. They didn’t understand, he didn’t 
understand. I loved him more than they 
did, but—I took the wrong way somehow. 

“When he drew back and looked at me 
with hate in his eyes, I lost my nerve. I 
didn’t quit disciplining him, but I tried to 
bribe him with money. I remember the 
first silver dollar I ever gave him. That was 
the beginning. This is the end.” 

His head sank on his chest. Mary ’Liza- 
beth clutched tensely at the greatcoat. She 
thought he was going to slip out of the 
chair. But he straightened up presently 
and turned on her again with that terrify- 
ing abruptness. 

“There’s one thing you want to remem- 
ber, young lady,” he said harshly, “you 
can’t buy love. I tried to buy his love—all 
these years since I’ve been trying to buy it 
when I might have had it for the asking. 


He tried to buy her love. She’s tryj 
buy love from every Tom, Dick and He 
Some day, unless I’ve got the brains to 
it all away first, you’ll be cursed with a 
more money than any human being’s g 
right to. See to it you don’t try to | 
love, do you hear?” 
“Yes, sir,’”’ Mary ’Lizabeth 
tritely. cule 
“Not but what it takes real brains 
make money, no matter what the whin: 
envious fools that can’t make it gay 
takes real brains to make it, but—it tak 
damned sight more to keep it. Remer 
pare vat while you’re about it!” 
“Yes, sir,” Mary ’Lizabeth gulped ap 
“He’s been a damned poor exe 
father, but I’ve been a damneder one, | 
the weapon in his hands and then s 
and steeled my will and hardened my } 
and wouldn’t lift a finger to keep him fr 
blowing his brains out with it. It was 
my fault—all my fault—and I was too 
a coward to tell him so. And now it’s 
late. . . See to it”’—he whe 
round fiercely at Mary ’Lizabeth, his 
twitching more horribly than ever and 
eyes blinking very fast and very ang 
under the bristly brows—‘‘see to itt 
when you’ve been a stubborn old fool . 
you’re sorry and you want to tell so 
body, you don’t wait till it’s too late, | 
hear?” ‘3 
“Yes, sir,” Mary ’Lizabeth said, ; 
crept fearfully closer. “But maybe so— 
not too late. Maybe so he can still hee 
you tell him—somewhere.”’ a 
He blew his nose angrily, like anot 
trumpet blast. . 
‘When a man’s dead, he’s dead—th 
all there is about it.” # 
“But he’s got to be somewhenaaaa 
*Lizabeth insisted timorously. =. 
“Hah!” he snorted impatiently. “1 
gone!”’ His head pitched forward ag 
He sat silent for such a long time that M 
*Lizabeth crept round a little closer in fr 
to make sure he hadn’t gone to sl 
Finally he said, ‘But if I thought he 
hear, I’d tell him. If I thought he ec 
hear ik 
‘’Twouldn’t do no harm to tell him, 
how,” Mary ’Lizabeth suggested p 
tically. ; 
But he didn’t. Instead, he slid nes 


chair with a fierceness and suddenness 
left her clutching thin air. He went d 
on his knees beside the bed. He put 
bristly great head down close to that 
beautiful bandaged dark head—close 2 
he were not afraid—and his shoul 
heaved as if they were worked with pun 

But all he said was just ‘My son— 
son,” over and over like that. “My si 
my son.”” And Mary ’Lizabeth didn’t ki 
that that was the age-old cry of erring | 
sinful and prodigal fathers. "-— 

After a while he got up and sat: 
chair again. His face was twitchin 
jerking so it looked as if something n 
surely burst loose if it didn’t stop. — _ 

“He was the only thing in the wor 
loved, and I drove him away from m 
drove him straight to hell. ‘And no 
haven’t got anybody left—I hay 
anything left ‘G 

““You’ve got me,” Mary ’Lizabeth hin 
in a very small and fearful voice. 

“H’m? ” ; : 

He looked up and glared at her. } 
’Lizabeth gulped and swallowed. § 
round in front of him, where he e 
her and decide fairly whether 
worth having or not. . 

“T say you’ve got me,” she repi 
summoning all the courage she owne 
never is had any folks, and now you 
got any. Why don’t we take each 
folks?” 

“Eh? How’s that?” He stared 
at her for a long time, then his hea¢ 
down on his chest again. ‘‘ Yes, and 
break my heart, too—unless I had 
enough to die first.” 2 

Mary ’Lizabeth edged suggestively 
ward his knee. 

“No, I won’t break your heart 
promised earnestly. “‘ You don’t kn: 
terribly awful I want some folks—som 
honest-to-goodness ——”’ 

A little later, sitting on his knee, Y 
something like fiery rain splashin: 
hands, her face, her brown frock, 
her head down against the scratch 
coat with a deep sigh of contentm 
Dorothea Plunkett could only see her 


ll right, Tom,” agreed the judge. 
, if the boy walked most of the night, 
dready pulled out of Bordentown. What 
a little money, lifts, and one thing and 
jer, you ought to meet him somewhere 
ad Glassboro—always providing Alex- 
¢ doesn’t run away.” 
m paid no heed to the taunt. He 
to his chaise, lowered the calash top, 
ried the whip lash, took his seat, picked 
je reins, held out the whip awkwardly 
m’s length, and without further pre- 
aries whispered hoarsely ‘‘Aleck!”’ 
ack cast one amazed glance backward 
‘the corner of his eye and plunged for- 
so violently that his master’s head 
ped back and 
‘at flew off. 
judge rushed 
a the steps, 
id it up and 
ed at a run 
the carriage; 
rom the first 
as a hope- 
chase. He 
ped, leaned 
istatree, and 
is astonish- 
t forgot to 
th. All he 
d hear was 
imderous, ele- 
\tine trot; all 
ould see was 
glintofa 
ng black hide 
across with 
samers of 
’s flying gray 
and beard. 
1a cloud of 
plotted out 
astounding 
n. 
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WAS too late 
rthejudgeto 
e a connec- 
at Camden 
hat day; but 
y the next 
ning he was 
and by noon 
Saying to Eu- 
ee Don’t 
‘ry about 
@ke; we 
en’t found 
yet, but I feel 
he will reach 
itling Run 
Is just about 
time we get 
e,”’ 

Rattling Run 
is?” repeated 
ice vaguely, 
then threw 
aer head to 
e unseeingly 
the garden. 
” she added, 
1 think that’s 
rehe’s gone?” 
he judge looked at her and realized that 
fad not yet seen her. For an instant 
ke, Rattling Run Fields and the whole 
borne family as he had known it were 
dfrom mind. It was as though he had 
ped back into a day before he had met 
ner, before Drake and Io were born, a 
of his own youth, when beneath a high 
of buttonwood, maple and elm he had 
a swift figure, vivid as a shaft of sun- 
, dart out hatless in a swirling organdie 
< to run to the little post office of 
mwich Street. He stared at Eunice. 
she was, from the feet up. Not only 
brain—all of her! 

Don’t worry,” he stammered, at a loss 
mything else to say. : 
[won’t,” said Eunice. ‘Not at pres- 
-not about Drake, I mean. But come 
Please come with me.” 

‘led him through the tiny hall to a 
r bedroom, opened the door and stood 
0 let him pass. ‘“‘Like that, every so 
” she whispered; “‘all day yesterday; 
ist night, even in her sleep. For hours 
spt calling out, ‘No, Drake, no!’ as she 
does when she wishes him to wait 
_ But today she hasn’t spoken.” 
judge crossed the room and discov- 
, stretched face downward, feet close 
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together, arms outthrown, and weeping 
faintly, with a whimpering flutter of the 
breath. She lay on top of the bed and was 
clothed only in a nightgown of sheer muslin 
whose folds molded her figure into a bas- 
relief in marble, all except her bare arms 
and legs, which shone with a subdued, ala- 
bastrine glow. Once again the judge was 
struck by the astonishing slimness of her 
limbs. She reminded him of something. 
Always she had suggested elusively an im- 
pression, never before quite seized. Now 
he had it. She was like an arrow—slender, 
fleet, direct. Today—a fallen arrow. 

He leaned over, touched her, spoke to 
her and, when she did not move or answer, 


“Tt Love You,’? Whispered Eunice, So Low That He Scarcely Heard the Words 


gathered her up in his arms. She turned to 
him without lifting her wilted head. Her 
slim hands crept blindly around his neck. 
With her face fallen against his breast, she 
continued to weep softly, steadily, each sob 
sending a tremor through her elflike frame. 
He started to walk up and down, comforting 
her, nursing her as if she were a baby. Sud- 
denly he stopped, and a look of dismay 
dawned in his eyes. Her body, so still with- 
out, was riotous within. It was hot, like 
fire. Through the soft cambric muslin, it 
burned his hands and drove daggers into 
his heart. Oh, quivering weeping flesh of 
childhood, stupendous reservoir of love and 
pain, fleet vessel of hope along the treach- 
erous coasts of disillusion! Oh, maiden 
voyage and the rock of first betrayal! 
Judge Alder trembled and his hands 
tightened. At that moment the morsel of 
human woe in his arms leaped the bounds 
of conception and became tremendous, im- 
measurable, infinitely more important than 
the breath of his own life. For Io he would 
have done anything, renounced salvation 
itself with a laugh. Love swirled through 
his veins with the purity of a leaping flame, 
consumed him, destroyed him, leaving be- 
hind only love—love in its most limpid 
manifestation, shorn of all seeking desire. 
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Oh, Io, hidden child, creeping out from 
that vast penumbra of persons seen but un- 
known, breathlessly announcing her ad- 
vent with an unforgettable sparkle of dark 
eyes, wide open, challenging, yet ready to 
run! ‘Some folks say that Io was a heifer, 
a milk-white heifer; and some she was the 
baby moon.” And Io, wilted, quivering, 
burning; strangling his heart with her en- 
lacing arms! Never more reverent in all 
his life, he swore: 

“By the Almighty,” he muttered, “I 
can’t stand it! Here, take her! Put clothes 
on her! Hurry!” 

Strange, silent journey—Eunice sitting 
very still, with her hands folded in her lap 
and eyes far 
away; the judge, 
frowning, ponder- 
ing; and lo at his 
side, sunkintothe 
curve of his arm, 
quiet as death it- 
self, weeping no 
longer, unless 
tears can fall 
within, showing 
nosign and giving 
forth no sound. 
They went first to 
the judge’s house. 
He carried Io up 
to his own room 
and laid her on 
the great old- 
fashioned bed, 
four-posted, but 
testerless. From 
the doorheturned 
back, took up her 
limp hand and 
pressed it until 
she opened her 
eyes. 

‘‘Listen,’’ he 
promised, ‘‘if 
ecu Slee oO) tO 
sleep—sound 
asleep—we'lltake 
you to Drake 
when you wake 
up. Willyou 
Orie 

Shenodded list- 
lessly and turned 
her face away. 
Eunice went to 
the windows, low- 
ered the shades 
and drew the cur- 
tains. 

Ten minutes 
later the judge 
was sending 
Gypsy along the 
highway at a ter- 
rific pace. When 
he reached Rat- 
tling Run Fields 
he felt its aban- 
donment even be- 
forehethrew open 
the door, which 
had been left un- 
locked. Old Ben 
; got up, came 
snuffling at his heels, whining with distress. 
Realizing that he was half starved, the judge 
went into the cellar, fetched a great bowl of 
soured milk and put it down before the dog; 
then he hurried out to the barn. 

Fortunately the two horses and the one 
eow, which, with the chickens, now com- 
prised the entire livestock of the farm, had 
been turned out to pasture. Taking a pail, 
he went to look for the cow, found her wait- 
ing with neck stretched across the bars and 
stripped her leaking udder. How many 
years since he had last milked? Well, a 
great many; more than he wished to count. 
He was surprised and pleased that his hands 
had not lost their cunning. He drove home 
slowly, his eyes straining in vain at every 
turn and every crossroads for a sight of the 
unique Alexander and Tom’s no less un- 
mistakable barouchet. 

Late that same afternoon he stood with 
Eunice, admiring the new brick steps which 
had replaced the ancient warped ones of 
wood, while Io climbed to the room she had 
shared with Drake since long before she 
could remember. They had warned her 
that he had not yet come, but she paid no 
heed. Eunice went into the kitchen, 
started to go through the house, changed her 
mind, and approached the window—the 
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same window through which she had 
watched and watched, against her will, for 
the spaced comings of Warner, hauling 
marl. Presently she exclaimed ‘‘There!” 

The judge looked out. Alexander’s head 
was just thrusting into view from the dip of 
Rattling Run; then followed his great fat 
body, no longer sleek, alas, but sadly ruffled 
and streaked with sweat. In the shadow of 
the top of the chaise, now raised, could be 
descried Tom’s vast hatless bulk, eased for- 
| ward to the edge of the seat, with Drake 
| beside him, sound asleep; altogether a weary 
and bedraggled cortége. Tom alighted 
heavily and prodded Drake. He awoke, 
stumbled from the low carriage and stood 
dazed, rubbing his eyes, while Alexander 
plodded stolidly toward the barn. 

Drake had grown in the year and a half 
since the judge had seen him; but, unlike 
most boys of fifteen, he was compact and 
lithe, though slender. His features were 
finely cut and he had his mother’s light- 
brown hair; but for all his delicacy, he 
gave no impression of effeminacy. His eyes 
saved him from that. They were widely 
placed, steady, and both by their color and 
expression suggested the quality of steel. 
He used them now as he studied the old 
house; the familiar, tumble-down out- 
buildings, the gnarled shrubs and cedars 
and a single lovely flowering bush, a japon- 
ica, drenched in vivid coral bloom. At the 
sight of it he stood spellbound, as if for 
this, and for this alone, he had dared rebel- 
lion and ventured on so long a journey. 
Answering a hail from the judge, he went to 
the kitchen door and entered. He seemed 
narcotized, for the presence of his mother 
appeared not to startle him. She was sit- 
ting at the old deal table and made no move 
to greet him as he dragged off his cap, 
crossed the room and stood before her. 

“Did Tom tell you we would be here?”’ 
asked the judge curiously. . 

“No,” said Drake, never taking his eyes 
from his mother’s face. 

“Go up to your room,” said Eunice 
quietly. ‘Don’t come down until you have 
made Io laugh.” 

The boy started to say something, and 
stopped. His eyes fell before Eunice’s in- 
scrutable gaze. He turned, opened the door 
behind the judge and climbed the steep 
stairs, down which, almost two years ago, 
Io had tumbled at the break of a memora- 
ble dawn. Moments passed, lengthening 
into a quarter of an hour. The judge be- 
came alarmed, but Eunice never wavered. 

“Today is Saturday,’’ she said, breaking 
a long silence. “I wish you would talk to 
him—persuade him that we must go back 
tomorrow, on his account. You realize that, 
don’t you? He must go back.” 

The judge nodded, turned in his chair, and 
as on that morning of long ago, suddenly 
reached back and opened the door to the 
stairs. Drake was standing there, alone. 
His face was flushed and there were tears in 
his eyes; but whether they were tears of 
contrition or rage it was difficult to say. 
| “Did you make her laugh?” asked 
Eunice evenly. 

““No,’’ said Drake; then he burst out, 

| stammering, “‘Mother, I—I couldn’t help 
I had to ey 

“Go back upstairs,”’ interrupted Eunice. 

“No,” said Drake, throwing up his head 

in the gesture so characteristic of Eunice. 

A rebellious look lighted a tiny flame in 
his slate-gray eyes. He crossed the kitchen, 
pushed open the screen door and passed out. 
His mother did not call to him; she gripped 
the edges of the table until her knuckles 
turned white—almost as white as her face. 
The judge arose to follow Drake. 
| “There’s more in this than shows on the 
| surface,’’ he said to Eunice. ‘‘ You were 
right not to try to stop him. Go up to Io 
while I find Drake and talk to him.” 

Eunice did as he suggested. When she 
reached the top of the stairs she started to 
speak, but arrested her words at the sight 
of Io. Drake had done more wisely than to 
make her laugh; he had got her to lie down 
and put her soundly to sleep, with a happy 
. smile curving her lips. Eunice drew up a 
chair and sat down close to the bed. She 
felt contrite at having ordered Drake to do 
an unreasonable thing. It did not occur to 
her that he should have told her frankly 
that Io was not laughing, but asleep. He 
had had something else to say—something 
+ him far more vital—and she had stopped 

im. 

“Mother, I—I couldn’t help it.’ I had to 
come.” Yes, that is what he had been 
| going to say. ‘“‘I had to come—here—to 
| Rattling Run Fields.”” That was the thing 
_ that had been holding his thoughts above 


ite 
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Io’s grief and above his mother’s command. 
Never before had he disobeyed a major com- 
mand. She thought of Warner and a tremor 
ran through her body. Why had she ordered 
Drake to go back upstairs? Why had she 
not guessed that he would not—and held 
her tongue? Had she lost him, or was there 
yet time The specter of Warner Sher- 
borne rose before her. Her eyes widened. 
Never again! No! Never would she fight 
her son! ‘He could do and be what he 
would. Only one thing mattered—only one 
thing in the whole world—that she should 
love and be loved. 

At that thought her head flew up as if 
she were listening. Tryer’s voice came to 
her in recollection, ‘‘I tell you it’s love— 
real love,’’ and her own, in echo, ‘‘Love! 
How dare you say that—to me?” She re- 
membered the terrible emptiness, and then 
the fury, the unreasoning fury, which had 
seized her. Had she found, now, the answer 
to those days of blind emotion and futile 
questioning? Was love something above 
and beyond the tragic power of man over 
woman and sex over man? Fresh from the 
morning of that very day, a vision came to 
her of the judge holding Io’s warm, sobbing 
body in his arms. She heard again his 
fervent words—‘“‘By the Almighty, I can’t 
stand it!” 

Her eyes turned to the bed and filled 
with tears. The tears began to trickle down 
her cheeks; but her eyes remained wide 
open, fastened on Io—Io with her blot of 
dark, tangled hair, cupping the white pool 
of her face, curling caressingly against her 
pale cheeks with their dusky stain of color 
glowing deep beneath the petal surface of 
the skin. Eunice saw things she had never 
consciously seen before—the infinitesimal 
vibrations of her girl’s nostrils; the tiny 
twitchings of her lips, curved to a happy 
smile; the thumping beat of the pulse at 
the side of her slender throat, and the shud- 
dering rise and fall of her breast, too slight 
to hold so great a heart. : 

Evening was falling. In the kitchen Tom 
was anxiously preparing supper, a love 
feast of many eggs, a few rashers of bacon 
and a huge batch of hot biscuit. Out amid 
the shining apple trees the judge was pac- 
ing up and down with Drake, and Drake 
was repeating doggedly, “I can’t tell you, 
sir. All I know is I had to come. It’s no use 
saying I’m sorry, because I’m not. You see, 
I had to. I’m glad I did it; I’m glad I’m 
here. Anybody else can come or not, just 
as they like, but I had to. I guess mother 
doesn’t understand how it is.’’ 

They left the faint scent of the budding 
orchard and passed on into the redolent 
woods. High above was the sheen of the 
new leaves; beneath their feet, the brown 
earth. Midway of tree tops and ground 
was spread the milky way of the last of the 
dogwood, floating like a billowing sheet of 
fallen stars. Far down the slope glimmered 


‘the black mirror of the swimming hole. All 


was silence, save for the deep reverberating 
voice of a lone bullfrog, coming from far 
out in the swamp, proclaiming with in- 
credible hoarseness, ‘‘ Water, here’s water! 
Water, here’s water!”’ 

Drake drew near to a towering tree and 
laid his hand against it. 

“Judge,” he asked, “‘did you ever get the 
feel of a hickory?” 

“Many’s the time, Drake,’ answered 
Judge Alder. 

He, too, laid his hand against the bole. 
He passed his fingers lightly up and down 
the bark. 

How smooth, hard, upright; how tight 
with life—fixed, yet aspiring. 

“Tf I wasn’t me,” said Drake in defiance 
of his schooling, “‘I think I’d like to be a 
hickory.” 

“Drake,” said the judge, ‘‘let’s find a log. 
I want to talk to you and I want you to 
talk to me. Don’t be afraid. I was your 
father’s friend, and I’m a friend to your 
mother and to Io and to you. You know 
that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Drake, and led the way 
through the gathering gloom to a fallen 
tree. 

“You may not think it,’’ continued the 
judge when they were seated, ‘‘but I can 
give you something today which perhaps 
no one else could give you, something that 
may never be offered to you again. I’ll put 
it this way: If someone had told Tryer 
Mattis when he was fifteen what I am going 
to tell you, and made him listen, he would 
be a great man today. I mean he would 
have grown up into a hickory, and a big 
one. As it is, he’s a buttonwood—bigger 
than any hickory, but spotted. There are 
places so soft in him that you could shove 


your thumbs in up to the knuckles. 7 
see, I’m trusting you, I’m talking 
you. I pick out Tryer because he’s s 
body that you know, and are going 
a lot better. The closer you get to 
greater—and smaller—you’ll find him 
be. Tryer was handed all the tools 
without the knowledge to use them; all: 
locks in the world without the master | 
I'll tell you its name presently, but ; 
just yet. I want to ask you a question 
two first. What’s the matter with y 
school?” vas 

“Nothing,” said Drake. 
school’s all right.” 

‘Do you like it?” 


“Why?’ a 

For a moment Drake was silent; the 
spoke slowly: 

“For one thing, it’s too far away fp 
here. That’s the worst. Then I’m aq 
boy, something from the village. So 
I’m—well, I’m outside. The last thir 
don’t mind fighting; but I can’t sto 
from calling me Mary.” 

“Mary!” cried the judge, laying 
on-the boy’s knee. ‘Why, Drake 
did they get that? What does i 
from?” 

“You won’t tell?” 

“Never!” 

“From Io following me around. 
call her Mary’s lamb.” 

The judge’s fingers tightened. 

“We'll fix that,” he muttered. “ 
I will clean that up between us. 
Mattis hit on a truer name for you y 
called you a bobcat, and before 
through ”’ He stopped, loosed 
on Drake’s knee and controlled hi 
“Do you think you could listen noy 
pie to tell you the name of the 

e ” 


“Yes, sir,’”’ answered Drake m 
warmly than he yet had spoken. 
“Tt’s just one word—‘ schooling 
mean merely learning your book | 
mean so much more than that th 
haven’t enough schooling of my own 
it all. Your dad, Drake, was a 
blown to pieces by the lightning of cir 
stances, so that all that was left 
straight stump and roots to the ve 
tom of Rattling Run Fields. He ne 
a chance at the kind of schooling I 
but because he held on like a bulldo; 
one thing he knew, you have all the a 
that fortune can give one boy. Yo 
have to learn to earn money; what 
got to learn is how to live. Listen, 
listen to this! We all want yo 
exactly what you want to do. Hay 
got that?”’ 
““Yes—no, sir,’’ stammered Dra 
“There you are! You see, you ¢ 
lieve it; but it’s true. Here’s the 
Take a thousand grown men, ha 
them. Listen! Out of that thousand 
find only one who wasn’t too lazy as 
or too blind, to learn how to do what 
wanted to do. Now do you get it?” 
“Yes, sir, I think I do.” 
““Drake,”’ said the judge, after a 
“T’m going to tell you what you’r 
to do, beginning with tomorrow. 
answer me now; just think it over, 
under your pillow and sleep on it. Y 
going back with your mother and | 
school as a day scholar for the rest 
term. But you’re going all alon 
boarder next year, with permission 
to Rattling Run Fields for a week-e 
every month, besides your holidays 
here’s the last thing you’re going to de 
you'll only have to do it once: 
time a boy bigger than you calls you } 
you’re going to light into him witl 
finger nails and teeth—wildcat r 
necessary, you're going to get a j 
one of his thumbs, or perhaps his e 
eat it. By the living Harry, you’ 
to mark him for life with the brand 0 
bobeat!”’ 
“T don’t have to think it over,” 
bered Drake, quivering with exe 
and surrendering with a passionat 
giance to the understandingness of h 
the judge. ‘I’ve thought it over 2 
I'll do it all—especially that last.” 
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Se supper Tom suffered ar 
of embarrassment. He had lon 
moved, with the judge’s permissio 
temporary quarters in the old harne 
to what had been Warner’s and 
bedroom. He had had no time to | 
the room for Eunice; and although 
in many ways as neat as an old maid 


mbering one thing after another 
ould have liked to attend to or 
y before admitting her. The chil- 
t+ to bed; Eunice, the judge and 
t in the kitchen, talking only at 
rvals, and then of insignificant 
Tom had a guilty feeling that he 
e upstairs, but sat on, as a man is 
2 when at a loss just how to tackle 
pove all, just where to begin. Sud- 
grunted. Sheets! There were no 
ts! His face turned pink beneath 
d as he turned to Eunice. 
an living in your room. There ain’t 
n sheets.”’ 
e said nothing; the judge moved 
1 his chair. 
t’s easily arranged,” he said to her. 
an come with me and share the 
‘oom. There are two beds in it, and 
‘om uses either.” 
e did not reply directly; she spoke 
of the new steps, congratulating 
sheir appearance. 
rything about the place,” 
is in beautiful order, Tom. 
ye you had a raise in wages.” 
shad my way,” replied Tom after a 
fyou’d pay me for every week the 
is away from Rattling Run, and 
you back for every day they are 
ne week’s pay for each day.” 
re smiled. 
_like them, don’t you? They’ll be 
summer, Tom, so we won’t make 
nd of arrangement until the fall.” 
rose and started to put on her hat. 
ge hurried out to fetch his rig. Five 
“later, with Eunice at his side, he 
vying through the warm spring night, 
‘d with the odors of leaping sap in 
zrass, new leaves, in swelling bud 
‘ing bloom. His heart was beating 
ter than the rattling catabibazon of 
3 hoofs. He pulled her down to a 
id kept her there. Neither he nor 
had spoken since leaving Rattling 
‘elds, nor did they speak. The 
eyes were fascinated by her hand, 
hite against the dark material of her 
g dress. Since she dared to share so 
‘silence, he was emboldened to lay 
‘hand over hers. He felt it tremble 
y and then suddenly grow still, 
‘ed, self-mastered. Her fingers 
vand folded around his with a touch 


she 
It’s 


nd speak to the nurse. Presently he 
ito the room. 


yo alone and to be a full-fledged 
r, with one week-end every month 
‘ling Run Fields if he asks for it, and 
holidays. Is that right with you?” 
4,” said Eunice, “quite all right. I 
you.” 

’s a fine upstanding boy,” continued 
lige. ‘He said he didn’t think you 
oo what had happened to him, 
a a are 

n't,” interrupted Eunice, and arose. 
you show me where I am to sleep?” 
3 not yet,” said the judge, moving 
‘her. He waited, forcing her to meet 
is. ‘You know well enough what I 
o say to you,’”’ he continued in a low 
' “T want to tell you that I love you, 
persuade you that you love me. It 
xe hours to tell all that has come over 
Vhen I touch Io, I touch you; when 
‘to Drake, I talk to you. When I’m 
you are with me most. In a way, you 
reated me. I am yours, whether you 
ie or not. I love you.” 

‘looked at him steadily; her lips 
1, but she did not speak. He strode 
d and put his arms around her firmly, 
‘et not as Tryer would have done. 
40, all her body began to tremble, her 
‘crept up over his shoulders and she 
ed her face against his breast. Like 
ought the judge. It was as though he 
igain the warm, quivering form of Io. 
ice,” he whispered, trying to make 
up. “Please.” 

shook her head in denial, without 
her face, but clung more closely to 
Presently she spoke. 

will not tell you tonight, because I’m 
ad to think. Let me go to bed, Will. 
. T’ll know. Tomorrow I’ll tell 
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He stood quite still until she stirred rest- 
lessly in his arms; then he released her and 
led her into the hallway. 

“The second door on the right from the 
top of the stairs,’ he directed her. ‘‘ You 
will find your bag there.” 

For all her exhaustion, Eunice did not 
immediately fall asleep. She lay awake 
thinking, wondering whether she loved 
Judge Alder. How may a woman know 
whether she loves? She remembered her 
own girlhood, swept from the pedestal of 
an immemorial tradition by Tryer Mattis 
and saved from shame only by the alarming 
violence of her surrender. Then there was 
Warner, with whom she had lived for fifteen 
years. She did not think of the fifteen 
years, but of a single moment in all their 
course, the moment when she had moaned, 
“The snow! Oh, Warner, my dear, its 
flakes are like great white tears, heaped in 
a bank against the window.’”’ Now the 
judge—less, and more, than both the other 
men put together. How direct had been his 
declaration; how upright; how like him- 
self; how his words had hewed to the line, 
and left it clean! Oh, why had he not taken 
her? Why had he consented to wait—left 
it to her to decide? 

In the morning, while they waited for 
Tom to bring in the children, the judge did 
not trouble her with words; but his eyes 
followed her around and besought her an- 
swer. ‘‘Not now,’ she stammered finally. 
“T mean—in the fall, when Drake goes back 
to school.” 

“You will marry me then,’ he asked, 
“and come here with Io to live? Is that 
what you meant?” 

She flushed. It annoyed her that he 
should not have taken full advantage of her 
ambiguity. 

“T mean,” she said quickly, “that I shall 
tell you then.” 

He caught the swift flicker of resentment 
in her eyes, and for a single instant the 
shrewd magistrate within him gained the 
ascendancy over the unseeing lover. 

“No,” he said, stepping forward and 
seizing her by the elbows; ‘‘you will tell 
me now.” 

““What do you wish?” whispered Eunice, 
the blood rushing from her face, and even 
oe her lips, leaving them cold and color- 
ess. 

‘Say that you love me and will marry me 
in the fall.”’ 

“You will tell no one until then?” 

“No one.” 

“T will marry you.” 

“The rest—say the rest,’’ he ordered, 
tightening his hold on her arms. 

His eyes met hers, held them, burned 
them. Her hands fluttered toward him as 
though they were blinded and lost, but still 
he gripped her firmly, constraining her to 
face him. 

“Say it!’ 

“T love you,” whispered Eunice, so low 
that he scarcely heard the words; then her 
head fell slowly to one side and the weight 
of her whole body dragged down his hands. 
She sank in a wilted heap upon the floor. 


XXXVI 


HE summer of 1903 was momentous in 

both the lives and material activities 
which centered around Rattling Run Fields. 
With cement selling at a high figure, Mattis 
and the judge had decided to plunge. With 
all their profits of the previous season they 
first met their carrying charges, and then 
went out to borrow to the full extent of 
their resources. Their object was the dou- 
bling of the capacity of the plant. In 
furtherance of their plans, equipment had 
been pouring in all through the winter; 
and as soon as the frost was out of the 
ground, work had been started on the new 
foundations. By the middle of June, Port- 
land cement of the Rattler Brand was being 
turned out at the rate of eight hundred bar- 
rels for every twenty-four hours, which 
meant that each weekly blast had to show 
over fifteen hundred tons of raw rock torn 
from the low cliff. 

Tryer was more productively active, and 
consequently happier, than ever before in 
his life. He was constantly on the scene in 


person; in fact, it might be said without | ™ 


exaggeration that he lived only while within | 
hearing of the rumble, crash and grind of | 


the monstrous machinery which first pul- 
verized the virgin rock, then burned it to a 


clinker, only to powder it once again into | 


the softest yet most valiant dust of com- 
merce. 

Gradually he was collecting about him 
certain of those personalities who form the 
backbone of any long-lived industry; men 
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opens 4,000 locks—all different ; 
T’S a Corbin Great Grand Master Key—for the one : 
man who has the right, in an emergency, to enter 
every room in a university, in a great hotel, hospital or 
office building. 
Then comes the Grand Master Key—for the man who 
has the right to unlock all the doors in one building or 
in one wing of a building. 
Next in authority comes the Master Key—for those who 
have the right of entry on a single floor or in a single 
suite or group of rooms or offices. 


Lastly, a whole army of individual service keys—each 
key operating one particular lock only. 
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This roughly describes the Corbin Master Key 
System—made possible by a Corbin invention 
which provides a separate locking point inside 
the lock—in effect, several locks in one, with a 
single keyway. : 

Corbin experience is at the service of those 
desiring to install a master key system. Each 
Corbin installation can be expanded indefinitely. 
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Watch This 


Column 


Priscilla Dean Coming 
in “White Tiger” 


The real PRISCILLA DEAN— 
the fiery, impetuous PRISCILLA 
DEAN is again evident in ‘‘ White 
Tiger,’’ a tense melodrama and 
love-story of the underworld, pro- 
duced by Universal underthedirec- 
tion of Tod Browning, and backed 
with an excellent support which in- 
cludes MATT MOORE, WALLACE 
BEERY and RAY GRIFFITH. 


PRISCILLA DEAN 


There is some remarkable acting 
in ‘‘White Tiger’’—situations 
that call for the best there is in this 
galaxy of stars, and I will leave it 
to you to judge how they acquit 
themselves. After all you are the 
judges that count, and | don’t want 
to anticipate your verdict. But I do 
want you to see the picture. 


* * * 


Here are some other pointers 
which I think worth while: See 
HOOT GIBSON in ‘‘The Thrill 
Chaser,’’ BABY PEGGY in “‘ The 
Darling of New York,’’ the new 
series of “‘The Leather Pushers,” 
JACK HOXIE in ‘‘The Red 
Warning” and PETE MORRISON 
in “The Ghost City.’’ Even more 
important is VIRGINIA VALLI in 
“A Lady of Quality,’ and “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,’ 
now playing in the principal cities. 

% & & 


I think it will be wise if you will 
keep in telephone touch with your 
favorite theatre and induce the 
manager to let you know when 
these picturesare coming. I promise 
you that Universal will never dis- 
appoint you. Just remember that 
you can’t see all that is best in pic- 
tures unless you see Universals. 


(Carl faemmle 


President 
: 
RES 


Sa \* 
“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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who baby their work, who acquire the 
maternal instinct toward dynamite, crusher 
or kiln, and often end by adopting an entire 
enterprise as though it were an orphan. 
Such was Jake Werten, who had aban- 
doned a long-neglected second-rate drug 
shop to become chemist to the Rattler 
plant; such another was Mazaro, the long- 
nosed Neapolitan, who had risen in a year 
from ditch digger to quarry master. To 
these and many more like them, a strike was 


only another name for treachery. They © 


held their jobs the year around and lorded 
it over the floating labor that was rushed in 
each spring to carry the peak load of pro- 
duction and rushed out each fall to lower 
the overhead. 

Tryer’s attitude toward Eunice during 
these crowded months is most difficult to 
define, because, even could one have picked 
his brain, no indication of his plans or in- 
tention would have been discovered. He 
had no plans and was only nebulously 
aware of any intention. Somewhere amid 
the complexity of detail of his individual 
cosmos lingered the conviction that she was 
ultimately to be his. Had he not served 
notice on her, staked his claim? In that 
vague thought was set forth both his great- 
ness and his naive immaturity, his tremen- 
dous power of acquisition through faith 
against his limitations of habit and the oft- 
trodden rut. He was scarcely conscious of 
the frequency of Judge Alder’s visits to 
Rattling Run Fields, in spite of the fact 
that his new car often passed Gypsy, going 
or coming on the roads to town; and even 
had he surmised that his partner was his 
rival, it is doubtful whether he would have 
stolen an hour from his labors to strengthen 
the fences which he deemed secure. 

In the meantime life at the homestead 
had assumed an idyllic temper, troubled 
faintly by the distant rumble of the mills 
only when the wind blew strongly from the 
west. Never before had Eunice considered 
Rattling Run Fields as emblematic of peace 
or of fruition. During the fifteen years of 
her life with Warner it had stood for strug- 
gle, disaster and an unbending sterility. 
Now its atmosphere had changed to that of 
a nest set securely within a crotch of the 
living earth, with fledglings pruning un- 
tried wings for flight. She remembered al- 
most with dismay the bitter words she had 
spoken to the judge: 

“Tf I were offered happiness in this 
place, I would choose to be unhappy else- 
where.” 

How had she come so near to blasphemy? 
She went over in her mind once more those 
poignant events which had scarred her very 
soul, and in a moment her face grew hard, 
old. Thinking of Drake leaping from the 
hoist to rush toward the wound in the land 
from which he had sprung no less than from 
her womb, and of his mutinous flight from 
school, she held in the end to her aversion. 
No creeping beauty should win her; she 
was glad that she was going to marry the 
judge and move away at last. 

The children were wholly unconscious of 
this feeling and given over to a quiet yet 
greedy orgy of enjoyment. The item which 
had first seized on Drake’s attention was 
the effect of the new steps Tom had built 
to the three doors of the old house. He had 
been clever in not following the lines of the 
old ones of wood. The wide flare of the new 
steps, narrowing as they ascended, had 
made of the awkward tower of the ancient 
homestead almost a thing of grace. Drake 
sat on the warm bricks, patted them with 
his feet and hands, and felt foolish when Io 
asked him what he was doing.. But Tom, 
coming from the harness shed, where he 
had once more taken up his abode, did not 
have to ask. 

“Say, Drake, get your mother’s permis- 
sion to tear down the old corncrib and the 
lean-to at the back of the house. There’s 
plenty room in the barn now for all them 
things. Let’s build a new chicken run with 
the best of the lumber and make the place 
look a bit shipshape.”’ 

Drake flew in search of Eunice, and in the 
days of feverish demolition and construc- 
tion that ensued Io grew more and more 
disillusioned, waiting to see Rattling Run 
Fields assume the form of a vessel, high 
poop and bow, masts, bowsprit and perhaps 
a pennant flying at the taffrail. When she 
learned that Tom’s romantic word “ship- 
shape” implied nothing more than spring 
house cleaning, applied to out of doors, she 
made her initial approach to boredom in 
following all of her brother’s leads. This 
first defection was fostered intentionally by 
Eunice and the judge. Looking backward 
to the paroxysm of weeping brought on by 
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Drake’s abandonment of her on the occa- 
sion of his escape from school, and forward 
to an inevitable separation, they made 
plans and joined forces in keeping the chil- 
dren apart for as many hours as possible in 
each day. 

This could be done only by giving them 
separate interests, and the project was 
greatly aided by two factors—the frequent 
presence of Jimmy Mattis, too lazy to work; 
and the aversion of Drake to approaching 
the cement plant, much less the quarry. 
To, on the other hand, was fascinated by the 
activities beyond the brow of the far-away 
ridge, and Jimmy was ever ready to lead 
her to where she could watch them. He 
was astrange mixture of a boy, much like his 
father, except that he was less promiscuous 
in his affections. Ordinarily he never looked 
at any but the bigger of the girls among his 
schoolmates, and then only to tease them; 
but from the day Io came back to the farm 
he seemed to drop his usual habits and fol- 
lowed her around sheepishly as if she were 
the bell mare of a herd of ponies. 

On days when there was no blasting the 
two would watch Drake and Tom hammer 
and nail as long as idle flesh could stand the 
strain, and then go off to lie for hours on 
the very edge of the quarry beneath the 
blot of shade of some cedar, doomed to im- 
minent destruction. From such a point of 
vantage they would watch the men imme- 
diately beneath them, some breaking up 
the larger blocks of rock, others with ten- 
pronged forks loading the broken stone into 
the skips, and still others standing by to 
couple up the laden cars with the snakelike 
cable running from the hoist. As each load 
went up the incline they would hold their 
breath, waiting for the sounds of tipple, 
roar and crunch. Like a background was 
the ponderous low drone of the battery of 
mills. 

There came a day when Jimmy gained 
permission from his father to bring Io to 
the plant. Men stopped their work as she 
drew near, so slight was she, and withal so 
great a presence. Rightly had the judge 
named her the arrow. Incredibly slender, 
moved by some unseen power, she seemed 
to be here and there at one and the same 
time, without fuss or effort. Her dark curly 
hair was clustered about her head like a 
crown, and from beneath its disordered 
thatch her brown eyes, with their buried 
flashes of smoky fire, challenged the world, 
giving warning that she stood ready to 
take all dares. When she smiled—ah, when 
she smiled, that which was hardest in the 
breast of any man turned to water, and that 
which was tenderest choked and almost 
strangled on itself. 

Jimmy led her to the floor of the quarry 
and Tony Mazaro himself took them in an 
empty skip to the top of the hoist. Un- 
heard of sacrifice of time, complete and un- 
surpassable homage! He even remained to 
hold Io up so that she could lean over the 
guard rail and watch the next car hit the 
tipple and rumble its load of rock into the 
insatiable maws of the crusher. So fasci- 
nated was she by this sight and the amaz- 
ing hunger and capacity of the grinding 
jaws of iron, that she refused point-blank 
to go farther. In vain did Jimmy recount 
the wonders of the ball and tube mills, and 
even of the blinding blaze of the fiery kilns; 
in vain did Mazaro assert with naive, tender- 
sounding profanity that he had to go back 
to his work. Io clung to the rail, and, re- 
strained by the feudal traditions of the Old 
World, he dared not cross her, much less 
pull her away. In desperation he sent for 
Mattis. 

Tryer came swearing and stayed to laugh 
long and loud at the swarthy quarry mas- 
ter’s predicament. Gradually he sobered as 
his eyes made swift estimate of his boy 
Jimmy, sandy-haired, blue-eyed, large for 
his age and moderately well formed, and of 
Io’s delicate figure, stirruped in Mazaro’s 
hands and doubled as clean as a jackknife 
at the hips to permit her to lean far out 
over the crusher. 

“Here, I'll take her,” he said, stepping 
forward ‘and encircling Io’s waist with his 
powerful fingers. ° 

Instantly she threw herself backward, 
writhed, twisted, slipped from his hands 
like an eel and darted away along the 
rickety platform. Tryer, Mazaro and 
Jimmy all dived for her flying skirts, and 
missed. Tryer was the first to recover 
his presence of mind; he bellowed to the 
man at the skip head, who was just in time 
to hold out his arms and deflect her flight 
down the narrow stairway which led to the 
ground. Jimmy followed, and presently 
caught up with her. 


Decembe, 


“What’s the matter, Io?” 
“Why did you run away from 
“He caught hold of me,” sta 
parently unperturbed. ‘“ He—he 
me ” $ 


Jimmy looked at her, saw tha: 
not at all angry, and wonder 
started to run up the ascent to the 
and though he was her elder and a 
was far more blown than she by 
they reached the top of the low h 

“To,” he panted presently, “{ 
hot day. Let’s you and me and 
swimming.” ‘ 

She stopped and stared at hir 

“No,” she said, in the same 1 
tone in which she had stated her } 
running away from Tryer Matti 

XXVII } , 

S° IMPORTANT had grown t 
of the Rattling Run Company 
judge had resigned from the ben 
turned to a desultory law prac 
made him the master of his g 
Owing to the heavy carrying ch: 
income he received from the plar 
large, but he was content to le 
eggs in the one basket. He wass 
to perceive that whether 
dream of concrete roads ever 
or not, the future of the ent 
which they were jointly and almc 
interested was assured. He gaye 
sultations in the morning and in 
noon could be seen invariably ¢ 
road to Rattling Run Fields. | 

His connection with the plant: 
known, and the house of the § 
was so hidden, that his daily vi 
homestead passed almost un 
deed, even if the most avid go 
lowed him and watched his 
Eunice they would have got lit 
for their pains; because the j 
learned his lesson. Never would 
Eunice’s head, drooping slowly te 
and the full weight of her body 
hands to the floor. That had bee 
nary collapse, but the sheer viet 
suppressed emotion over flesh too 
tried. When, yet again, he reme 
that this was the woman whom he 
likened in his mind to a bit of usef 
he felt small in his own eyes, and frigh 
He was different from Mattis in t 
not in him to play with fire for 
sake of the game. 

He spent hours with Eunice and her 


a quick contact of hands as he 
night to Eunice. That restraint, ho 


times swept over her almost with 
of a lingering caress. Only when 
mer was drawing to a close did 
her of her promise and ask to 
wishes. Where would she like t 


dren to attend? a 
“No,” said Eunice, answering h 


quietly—very quietly.” 
“Do you wish to go away aft 
“Yes; a long journey,” she 


smile played with the corners 0 
lips as she added, ‘‘A journey 
library. Nowhere else.” 


seemed cruel to leave Io behind. 
how better could the blow of s 
from her brother be softened than 
her a new and divided sense of impo 
a privilege in which he had no shar 
by Gypsy, the three set out on 
drive to a neighboring county sea 
one of the judge’s residence. There 
a justice of the peace and Io’s wid 
wondering eyes, William Alder an 

Sherborne were married. 


similarity in mere externals. f 
which she faced union with the j 
nothing whatever in common W 
flight from Mattis into Warner! 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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The Eads Bridge over the Mississippi River at St. Louis was begun in 1867 and completed in 1874. It is a mammoth steel arch structure of three spans and is one of the outstanding achievements of engineering genius 


“I have had 10 Marmons 


—They have given me hundreds of thousands of miles of real enjoyment” 
By P. DE C. BALL 


Capitalist and Manufacturer, St. Louis 


Ne HEN I bought my first Marmon, back ‘We have driven in our Marmons from the 
in 1910, I wanted a car that was power- Atlantic to the Pacific; from the Canadian 

ful, easy to handle, comfortable and good line to Mexico. We have driven through 
looking. rain and snow, mud and sand. Good roads, 


5 rocky roads, impossible roads. But the Mar- 
| I got all this, and a great deal more. Today mon smilingly takes them all. 


with four Marmons in constant use, I may 
say that I am spoiled for any other car. I 
‘have known the superlative in transportation. 
My tenth Marmon is my pride; it’s ready 
whenever I am, and [ cannot ask it aservice ‘I haven’t seen any other car that could lure 
it cannot render. me away from the Marmon!”’ 


“The roadster which I have just discarded 
was still running quietly and going strong, 
after 100,000 miles of trying use. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,, Established 1857, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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\ armon prices reduced : 7-passenger Phaeton now $2785 (formerly $3185) f. 0. b. Indianapolis, without Government tax. Corresponding reductions on all other models 
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importance 


Anvone who has planned a house 
or other building knows the important 
part played by a few of the little details. 


The sash pulley is one of those things 
that the experienced builder has 
learned to take seriously. 


He knows that windows are operated 
more frequently and continuously 
than almost any other part of the 
building. He knows this hourly open- 
ing and closing depends mostly on 
the pulley used in the sash. 


The American Pulley Company has 
taken this item seriously and designed 
an improved line of sash pulleys. 
Made of steel, electrically welded, 
rust proofed. A little thing worth 
remembering if or when you are 
building. 


Ask for descriptive printed matter; 
“Importance of Windows in Building.” 


See our catalogue in Sweet’s 


The American Pulley Company 
Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmis- 
sion Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shaft 


Hangers, Steel Sash Pulleys, 
and Pressed Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
Then she had plunged into a material 
penance; now she moved sensitively and in 
a subdued exaltation toward a spiritual ful- 
fillment. If she was afraid, it was the fear 
of humility before her own limitations, real 
or imagined. 

The judge’s long restraint had made its 
markedimpression. During the fourmonths 
which had passed since she admitted her 
love for him this man had seen her con- 
stantly, known that she was his by right of 
conquest, and yet had stood steadfastly by 
some law which to him ranked higher than 
the achievement of a merely intrinsic pos- 
session. Little did he know how much he 
had gained by this exhibition of a strength 
to which she had been a stranger. Day by 
day she had felt growing within her the 
power to love above and beyond the impli- 
cations of physical surrender—that power 
whose first stirrings had made her turn on 
Mattis with unreasoning fury and ask him 
how he dared to speak to her of love. 

As they were driving homeward the judge 
chanced to glance at Eunice just as she 
threw up her head, shaking it free from fear 
and doubts. Io, tired by the long drive, was 
sitting in her lap, with head fallen against 
her shoulder, and though Eunice was not 
looking at the child, there had stolen into 
her face the selfsame effulgence which he 
had seen once before at the end of the 
night-long vigil beside Warner’s body, an 
effulgence which had seemed to dim the 
paling lamp and dissolve the very walls of 
the room in which she stood. Holding her 
children hand in hand, she had taken a sin- 
gle step, and it had been as though she 
strode, attended, through open fields. So 
now did her face appear. 

When they reached Rattling Run Fields 
Tom was in the kitchen preparing supper, 
with Drake following him around, talking 
purposefully of what they two would do 
when another summer should have at long 
last come around. 

“Drake!” cried Io excitedly, and cast a 
pleading look at her mother. 

“No, lo,” said Eunice. ‘‘ Wait a moment, 
dear.” The judge came in from hitching 
the mare. ‘‘ Drake,” called Eunice, “‘come 
here. I have something to tell you.” Drake 
turned and met her smiling eyes. ‘‘The 
judge and I were married today. Drake, 
are you glad or sorry?” 

Drake drew erect and studied his mother’s 
illumined face. Her smiles, so rare in the 
first days of their childhood, had an ex- 
traordinary ascendancy over the moods of 
her children. Now it was as though she 
took an unfair advantage in smiling at her 
son. He felt like flinging himself into her 
arms, and yet drew back, struggling with a 
new-found sense of individuality. He and 
his mother, who had once been one, were 
suddenly no longer one, even though love 
remained. It was puzzling; it made him 
awkward, but he held his ground. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. ‘Will I 
have to call him father?” 

“No, Drake,’ interposed Judge Alder. 
“Why should you? Yesterday I was the 
judge to you; today I am the same man, 
only happier—a lot happier. And you are 
still Drake Sherborne, the son of your 
father, Warner Sherborne, and of Rattling 
Run Fields. Nothing can change those two 
things.” 

Drake’s troubled face broke into a whim- 
sical smile. 

“T know now, judge,’”’ he said. pelern! 
glad—almost as glad as mother.” 

No one had noticed the red flush which 
had glowed for a moment on Tom’s cheek 
bones, or the water that had risen to his 
eyes, making him for an instant a pitiable 
object. He recovered himself, came for- 
ward and wished Eunice happiness with a 
finished courtliness that made the children 
stare and the judge wonder; but there was 
little time for speculation as to where Tom 
had learned his manners. There was sup- 
per to eat and packing to do, for Drake was 
to spend this last night of his holiday in the 
judge’s house, where Eunice and Io were to 
take up their abode, leaving Tom, as be- 
fore, in possession of Rattling Run Fields. 

The judge, with Eunice, drove ahead, and 
the children in Tom’s old chaise followed 
at a far more leisurely pace behind Alex- 


| ander, once more astonishingly fat and in- 


credibly sleek. During the ride, with Io 
standing at the dash and Drake sitting at 
his side, Tom grew gloomier and gloomier, 


| finally giving vent to the following aspira- 


tion: ‘I wish I was a bear.” 

“Why, Tom?” 

“Because,”’ replied Tom, “‘the ae is a 
hibernating animal.” 
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“Ts he?” asked Io vaguely. “And is that 
something nice, Tom?’ 

“Very nice. It-means he is an animal 
that will have no truck with winters, not on 
any account whatsoever. As soon as ever it 
gets cold and lonely he fills his belly, makes 
himself comfortable in a deep hole, and 
goes to sleep until the spring.’ 


“Gee!’’ exclaimed Drake fervently. ‘I 
wish I was a bear too.” 
“But you won’t be lonely, Tom,” said Io 


after a moment’s thought, ‘ ‘because I am 
going to have a pony and I’ll come to see 
you every day.” 

““Who told you you were going to have a 
pony?’ asked Drake. 

“Nobody,” replied Io calmly. “I told 
myself. I just thought of it.” 

At the moment when they were thus 
chatting, the judge was leading Eunice into 
the bedroom of his mother. She was very 
old and an invalid, but there was some- 
thing in the frame of her face, made evident 
under the tightly drawn and almost trans- 
parent skin, which proclaimed her the 
source of the strength in her son. 

“Mother,” said the judge, “this is 
Eunice, of whom I have told you so much. 
We were married today.” 

‘Let me look at you,” said Mrs. Alder, 
reaching out. Eunice took the extended 
hand and knelt beside the bed. The old 
lady peered into her face. ‘‘Don’t be 
frightened,” she said presently. ‘I give 
you a good son.” 


XXVIIT 


N THE following morning the judge ac- 

companied Drake to the station while 
Eunice went to enroll Io in a local school. 
Io kissed her brother good-by with a set 
face, but without a tear. Thanks to the 
preparation of the summer, or to some far 
deeper influence within herself, she did not 
look upon this separation as she had re- 
garded Drake’s treacherous flight. The 
impulse to follow him in all things was not 
necessarily dead, but it was under control, 
to remain henceforth a possession, not a 
master. 

Just as the judge returned, he heard a 
low call from across the street. It was 
Eunice. He waited, and together they en- 
tered and went to the library. With the 
children gone the house was strangely still, 
and yet not empty or deadened, for each 
room in it seemed to have a subtle power of 
self-assertion, of animate life. Too little 
attention has been paid to the individuality 
of houses and rooms. Who ever thinks of a 
room as a mold to body and mind? And 
yet all men reflect in their souls the rooms 
in which they have lived; all men bend 
here and bulge there, little or much, accord- 
ing to the material horizons that have 
hemmed them in or hurled them to the 
peaks which transcend all walls. 

Sitting in the library, with the judge be- 
fore her, Eunice stared at the spot where 
she had sunk to the floor, overcome by that 
within her which had been permitted to 
find expression through no other channel 
save collapse. 

Who was that passionate woman? How 
had she strayed into this untroubled air? 
Was she here now, no longer all-important, 
but contained within a firmament—one 
star, glowing red amid the crystalline plan- 
ets of a serene heaven? 

The drone of summer called her eyes 
through the open windows to the inner gar- 
den, filled with such a wealth of trellised 
verdure that it seemed to drip with shade, 
sifting the brazen light of day, toning it to 
a green effulgence before it entered to the 
company of the somber yet friendly books. 
She turned and looked within. She per- 
ceived presently that the room knew no 
divisions. Here were not serried volumes 
on shelves, cool shadows, worn chairs and 
the judge’s glowing eyes against a back- 
ground of right-angled walls, each set apart 
from the other. No; all were one, an ex- 
pression of a single whole. Gradually she 
possessed the truth that peace can be an 
element in which we may live by intention. 
She leaned back in her chair with a sense of 
immersion in a slow-moving flood of con- 
tent, a suppliant for inclusion within its 
unity. How still everything was, and yet 
alive. How very still. 

There came the jangling of a bell, a furi- 
ous knocking, the front door flung open to 
crash and jar against the wall, the heavy 
steps of a man blundering into the parlor, 
returning to the hall, entering at the far end 
of the library. Mattis stood there for a mo- 
ment, hatless, glaring, his hands hanging 
low at his sides. He came toward them, and 
as the light from the windows struck his 
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face his bloodshot eyes showed 1 ral ; 
nets. A rumbling was issuing 
throat which’ became distin, 
hoarse words when he drew neare 
was speaking to Eunice. = 
“Why did you do it?” he d 
“Just tell me that! Why Hee P 

The judge had arisen and s 
ward, but at Tryer’s words, the 
tition of those he himself had cri - 
Elizabeth Banning years ago, het 
suddenly, threw back his head an: 
Eunice stared at him, wondediaa 
Mattis was startled for an instan 
puzzled, vacuous expression. _ 

“Oh, that!” he roared at the j jud 
abrupt understanding. “I ain’t a 
why you done it. I know well en 
done it to get even; but you’ ve ae 
which bears my mark, the mark your 
put on a woman in all your born 

The judge sobered, his face turned 
and his eyes blazed. 

“Stop! Another word of that andT 
you with anything I can reach!” 

Tryer threw up his hands an 
them about in his gesture of a 
off bees. He did not wish to heat 
nor to fight him; his momentolis 
was with Eunice alone. She had no 
her chair, and his great head sank het 
his shoulders as he thrust his face to 
her. Sweat was trickling across his 
head and down his bronzed neck; his: 
heaved like a bellows, and his words 
out in gasps. 

“Vie, you’re my woman. Didn't 
sign and seal it with your arms aroun 
neck? ‘Go away!’ you says. ‘Go ay 
and like a fool I went, but I said Ta 
back, and I did come back, as ie 
Warner was under the ground. 
tell you then you was my woman? ( Co 
you wait? What I been doing 
months but standing by, working 
off for you and your kids, feedi 
them, making you into a lady a : 
them their school? I was there, a 
knew it. You’re my woman. “pu 
mark on you afore you was grow ie 
a mark that never comes out. Get up, 
out of that chair and away. To the 
with your marriage lines and a 
judge.” 2 

“Eunice,” said the judge rapidly, 

I go for him leave the room—lock y = 
in somewhere—stay there.” 

“Stop, Will,” said Eunice, without ri 
“Stand back!” 

So quietly did she speak that he ob 
confused by her calm into thinki 
been alarmed without reason. ‘a 
men yielded subconsciously to an ¢ 
pause, but a pause of expectancy 
waited, their eyes fastened on cae 

“Stand where you are, Tryer.” 

She arose and placed herself di 
fore him. Her gaze met his bloodshot 
squarely, He knew a wild instant of ] 
and then a swift sinking of the hear 
eyes, her face, all her erect body, wer 
a fixed wall of denial. Seconds 
lengthening into moments. She 
move or speak. She could have 
had she permitted her eyes to wa 
his person, but she was content 
completely impassive; and Trye 
sensitive to atmosphere as a cha 
color, needed no dagger to tell 
he stood. 

His eyes broke away from h 
gaze and flickered up and down 
so securely poised, so fresh in its 
youth, so convincingly unattaina 
her they leaped to pass swiftly 
room, discovering it for the fi 
Presently they dropped. As on 
when he had watched her from h 


heavy muddied boots, at his 
cuffs and hairy wrists. His 
slouched and the expression of bo! 


thing to see. e 
fused. She turned quickly, pi 
book from the table beside her and, 
room. To avoid looking at Mattis, 
watched her go, and even after 
passed out he kept his gaze fixed 0 
~ “Bill, I take back the Judas.” 
The judge looked around to fi 
standing beside him with extende 
a changed Tryer. Wisps of his 
hair, usually standing at every 
angle, were fallen and plastered c 
with drying sweat. In his eyes, Mls HI 
his whole face, was a peculiar unna 
suggestion of nakedness, a sham 
innocent revealment of the strip) 


soul. It was as though the vessel of 
ake had been shattered by a blow 
uic 


nas he had never before known. He 
the extended hand and held to it, 
h it remained limp in his grip. 
ryer,’’ he said, ‘brace yourshoulders.”’ 
y shoulders,” repeated Mattis apa- 
ally, but made no effort to comply. 
‘strength he had he was pouring into 
adeavor to make his lips smile. 
* he added presently. 
ou can try, can’t you?’”’ demanded 
e. 
ean try,’ said Mattis, giving utter- 
o the fighting phrase which had nick- 
| him, but in such a tone that the 
-seemed a denial of themselves, as if 
too, had become suddenly emptied. 
accomplished one thing, however. 
San-Try Mattis—Tryer Mattis,’’ he 
ind smiled. 
freed his hand and turned to go, but 
dge followed, praying for an inspira- 
‘and it came before they reached the 
oor. 
ot your automobile here, Tryer?”’ 
2g > 


* 


uctively, to extend democracy. Itis 
‘the latter fond, though perhaps delu- 
ope that the following analysis is 


king carefully at the picture of rep- 
‘ative government as we see it operat- 
‘America today, its most obvious out- 
‘ng feature is the two-party plan. The 
‘mment functions through political 
3. In the United States these parties 
lled Democratic and Republican; in 
ind and Canada, where the same two- 
‘principle prevails, they are called, 
7, Liberals and Conservatives, the ins 
dubbed the Government and the outs 
»position. This conception of govern- 
\ Anglo-Saxon in origin, is deeply em- 
d in our traditions and associations. 
gh the machinery of these two par- 
ie country has been, is and probably 
yntinue to be governed for some time. 
“ alternative to this two-party prin- 
which is the backbone of our present 
‘entative system is government by 
»le parties—that is, by numerous small, 
itcoteries, combinations, groups, which 
gainst each other to gain control and 
up inevitably in dictatorships, one 
rascal leaping upon the shoulders of 
lows, seizing the reins of government, 
g death or castor oil to other stout 
3 down below who are straining to do 
se to him, until eventually one of 
leaps a little higher, succeeds, and is 
n blackjacked from behind, so that 
‘ocess resembles a series of waves, a 
‘sion of disorganizing crises, with 
_ fanatics or irresponsible freaks in the 
4, and safety, business, education and 
dle government policy sliding to the 
‘nthe turmoil. 

“se small antagonistic coteries, groups 
ings split up and dissipate the energy 
lary to concerted action and are im- 
jin themselves. In America they are 
ig and futile so long as they remain 
e the party organizations, for these 
e duly authorized channels, the vehi- 
political energy, influence, power, 
atside of them there is no machinery 
‘tting ideas transmuted into actual 
tion. The ideas, so long as they re- 
disconnected from the political vehi- 
‘main simply—ideas. 

se are the conditions which govern 
val activity in the United States to- 
nd they cannot be evaded, ignored or 
laway. Applied to women citizens, 
toad principle may be stated thus: 
‘8s striving to influence politics and 
ae work inside the duly constituted 
4 dissipate their energies; their 
do not count. There are numerous 
nimportant little pseudo-political co- 
_hole-in-the-wall bunches of special 
‘ts, alleged political salons, not to 
on certain brilliant but pathologic 
dai scorning to extinguish their 


dividualities inside the drab align- 
f political parties, seek to mold gov- 
policy and legislation by influence 
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“T wish you’d drive me out to the works. 
Have you thought out a way to run in the 
new conveyor without a shutdown?” 

For a moment Tryer’s face remained va- 
cant, then he frowned and the muscles of 
his jaws began to tighten. 

“We can do it in three sections,” he be- 
gan, and went on, while they stood on the 
sidewalk beside the car, slowly gathering 
his thoughts, outlining his plans, making 
his points with increasing emphasis. 

“Take me out to the plant,” repeated 
the judge. “I want to go over that and 
some other things with you on the spot— 
all the things you’ve been growling to me 
about.” 

He entered an automobile for the first 
time in his life. For a swift mile he kept 
silence, absorbed with trying to measure 
the new sensation; then, finding himself at 
ease, he turned his head, looked at Tryer’s 
gathered brows and took comfort. 

“Tryer,’’ he said presently, ‘I’m begin- 
ning to see things. I’m just learning to 
know that when you are right I am dead 
wrong. There’s no halfway about it. We 
ought to put up a plant at Rattling Run 
that will make all the bricks in the world 
water at the mouth for our cement.” 

Tryer drew a long, quivering breath and 
his shoulders slowly straightened. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


ADVENTURES IN POLITICS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


from the outside. Their effectiveness is 
about that of a lad with a sling shot trying 
to arrest the progress of Betelgeuze. 

It may be more colorful, dramatic and 
appealing to kick against the pricks of the 
existing parties than to join them and labor 
constructively for their improvement on 
the inside. It is always easier to attack 
than to create; and the present organiza- 
tions, by their very imperfections, a kind of 
high, solemn swagger, an I-am-God-and- 
don’t-you-forget-it air, lay themselves pe- 
culiarly open to ridicule by lively female 
minds. But that is beside the point. The 
point is that all these hole-and-corner 
coteries, salons, alleged national parties 
and what nots get nowhere; they do not 
arrive; their train, despite its siren screams 
of publicity, never leaves the station. And 
why? Because it’s not switched onto the 
right rails; it’s disconnected from power. 

These several groups are up against a 
condition and not a theory. For, kick as 
they may, ridicule, carp and criticize as they 
may, the stubborn fact remains unchanged 
that this country is governed by the two- 
party principle and is, by all signs, going to 
continue on indefinitely in the same fash- 
ion, however drab and undramatic such a 
method may be. That being the case, those 
who refuse to tie themselves up with power 
are already beaten at the post. They’re out 
of it, so far as influence and political activity 
go. They may, indeed, achieve a certain 
transitory notoriety, an occasional headline 
in the paper on dull days when the editors 
are hard up for real news; but actually, 
constructively, they are impotent; they 
have cut themselves off from the living 
current of power as effectually as when one 
hangs up the receiver of the telephone. 

So much for the first and basic proposi- 
tion of government by the two-party sys- 
tem. It’s a law which women will have to 
put up with whether they like it or lump it, 
like the law of gravity or original sin. But 
if it is agreed that government as it exists 
in America and England by two great 
parties is preferable on the whole to govern- 
ment by dictation, by morally irresponsible 
little coteries and fanatical freaks eager to 
smash the entire structure for the sake 
of enthroning some untried theory, then 
the two organizations already in existence, 
thinking of them for the moment simply as 
vehicles, pieces of machinery, are fairly 
good mechanisms for permitting the in- 
dividual citizen to express his will and get 
his opinions across into representative gov- 
ernment. Not direct government—that’s 
something else again. The more one sees of 
direct government, the common or garden 
name of which is dictatorship, with mad 
interludes of mob rule, the more wisdom 
is seen in putting checks on that by: elect- 
ing responsible representatives who act as 
Pres on mob passion, mob revolt, mob 
will. 

These two parties, moreover, possess the 
profound practical advantage of being deep- 
rooted in popular tradition and popular 
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Paying for waste 
that cannot be burned 


“12% ash” reads one item in the analysis of 
what purports to be good coal. 


Translate this into dollars and cents. 


It means that every ton of coal delivered 
contains 240 pounds of something that cannot 
be burned on the grate, something on which 
freight must be paid from the mine, something 
that must ultimately be shoveled into a cart 
and hauled away. 


Ash, dirt, impurities that cannot be burned 
must be paid for heavily in freight charges and 
labor costs. 


Industrial executives who buy Consolidation 
Coal reduce this sheer loss to a minimum. 
For Consolidation Coal is clean. It is so mined 
that layers of clay and slate do not necessarily 
fall with the coal. It is carefully prepared so 
as to remove extraneous and visible impurities. 


As a result, Consolidation Coal is transported 
and burned with the minimum waste. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. _ Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
; LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Forse Otices } GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
( MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 


Sales Agents ) 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 


mc 
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Ride Rite 


{ PATENTED) 


Shock 
Absorbing 
Springs 
Stop 
“Drumming” 


Whether your drive takes you 
over stony or frozen country 
roads, pitted city pavements or 
street car tracks—if your car is 
Harvey Ride Rite equipped you 
will never ex- 
perience that 
supreme an- 
noyance, “drum- 
ming” wheels. 


Harvey patented 
Ride Rite shock 
absorbing springs 
carry your car 
smoothly over 
every bump with- 
out throw, snap 
or jar. You are 
not distracted by ; 
unevennessinthe ™ 
roadway, Ride 
Rite built-in 
shock absorbing 
construction 
takes care of that. § 


- ct \ 


\ \ 
\ 


“*The Joy of Easy 

Riding’’ contains 
the key. Write for 
your copy. 


BOLTLESS 


SPRINGS 


This sign identifies 
Harvey dealers. They 
are men of integrity 
and experience. You 
can safely trust them 
with your spring troubles. 


8 | 


\O4 
HARVEY SPRING & FORGING CO. 
Dept. 13 Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


_ and is pursuing its tainted trail. 
| look sharply you ean distinguish the sturdy 
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sympathies and drawing their lifeblood 
from popular consent. If they were 
scrapped we should straightway have to 
invent others on the same model; and the 
new ones, even granted they were theo- 
retically perfect machines with plenty of 
spare parts, would still labor under the 
handicap of being new, untried and liable 
to blow up while the testing process was 
under way. 

And even could this handicap be over- 
come, still by their very strangeness they 
would lack the confidence of the people, 
those imponderable, invisible assets which a 
business firm names good will; and lacking 
them, they would have to be rebuilt, slowly 
and laboriously, into the traditions and 
associations of the people. 

“Tt was good enough for father and it’s 
good enough for me,” is a banality which 
contains a profound psychological truth. 
So, on the whole, the imperfect institutions 
known as the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties are here in our midst to stay; 
first, because the inherent nature of our 
two-party system of government demands 
them; second, because they are embedded 
so deep in the hearts of the people that to 
dislodge them would be dangerous; and 
third, because as human institutions they 
are psychologically sound and answer fairly 
well their purpose, which is to permit the 
individual citizen to express his will in 
shaping government. 

If a political bookkeeper were to draw up 
a ledger account of the virtues and defects 


| of this system he would find an emphatic 
| balance on the credit side. 


And the proof 
of this is that after almost a century and a 
half during which this system has been in 
active operation, despite the strains of a 


| devastating civil war and various foreign 


encounters, despite the vast influx of mil- 
lions of ignorant and politically untrained 
immigrants to whom self-government is an 
empty phrase, the country is still neither in 
the hands of a dictator nor a receiver, but 
is a distinctly going concern; it has not yet 
fallen into the yellow leaf of moral or social 
decay, but, despite the calamity howlers, 
has managed to rub along somehow with its 
burden of imperfections, and is marching 


-at the head of the world procession, and 


other great and puissant nations are turn- 
ing to it for guidance in their tangled af- 
fairs. As a system it has stood the acid 
tests of those three great ravagers, war and 
peace and time. Evidently then it cannot 
be the creaking archaic failure its critics 
would fain believe. 


The Dictator Germ 


As we are embarked on a kind of rubber- 
neck expedition to view some of the main 
points of interest in the governmental 


| scene, it may be well to halt the rubberneck 


wagon at this point and megaphone certain 
salient bits of information: Ladies and 
gentlemen, the two enormous animals you 
see basking somnolently before you are the 
largest specimens of American fauna now 
in captivity; they are respectively known 
as the tiger and the elephant, otherwise the 
G. 0. P. Alive? Very much so, especially 
around elections, though they have a way 
of sinking into profound lethargy at other 
seasons of the year. 

I see, ladies and gentlemen, that some 
among you have already discovered certain 
black spots or discolorations which mar the 
bodies of these great beasts. Yes, they are 
disease spots, caused by a germ which bores 
its way in, intrenches itself and begins to 
feed on the healthy living tissues. It is 
called the dictator germ and is particularly 
active and virulent throughout the world 
today. The spot upon which the dictator 
germ fastens and feeds is called, somewhat 
erroneously, a machine. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, look closely 
at this particular plague spot in which the 
dictator germ has deeply embedded itself 
and is stolidly eating its way toward the 
White House, upon which its sightless vi- 
sion is fixed. Cannot you faintly distinguish 
certain tall skyscrapers, magical soaring 
towers and fairylike minarets cutting the 
upper blue? Yes, Manhattan! And in 
order not to play favorites, now cast your 
eyes upon this plague spot which disfigures 
the powerful flank of the G. O. P. Here 
also the dictator germ has bored its way in 
If you 


outlines of Independence Hall glimpsed 
through the leafless trees. You have 
guessed it! Philadelphia, the original home 
of brotherly love, now the domicile of the 
dictator germ. 
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There are two interesting things to re- 
member in connection with this disease 
germ, ladies and gentlemen. The first is 
that it attacks with equal enthusiasm the 
body of either party. The second is that, 
once embedded, the microbe strives to con- 
ceal its identity within the identity of the 
body it battens upon, so that in one city it 
calls itself the Republican Party and in 
another the Democratic Party, when it is 
neither the one nor the other, but the de- 
stroyer of both—a foul disease germ. And 
is it curable? Certainly; but not merely 
by providing spittoons for the polling 
booths; not by denials of its sinful exist- 
ence or whispering Coué’s mystic formula. 
The first step is to recognize the situation 
for what it is—a disease fastened upon the 
body and not the body itself. The second 
step is to fight it as you would fight any 
disease. Get the patient out into the air. 
Expose him to sunlight and the ultra-violet 
rays of publicity. Don’t heed his howls, 
his ravings, his passionate adjurations to 
loyalty, his savage threats to kill you. 
That’s not the patient speaking; it’s the 
voice of the disease. 


Bait for the Suckers 


Dropping the megaphone and the meta- 
phor and returning to the scrutiny of the 
parties, it is necessary for women, if they 
are to work effectively, to know something 
of their framework. What is a party any- 
way? What isa party organization? Which 
is which? If a citizen holds certain ideas, 
opinions, policies, and he desires to have 
them embodied in active government form, 
he joins this or that party. Thus the party 
concerns itself with ideas, policies; and the 
party organization is the business plant, the 
machinery, the practical apparatus for get- 
ting those ideas, opinions and _ policies 
across. The organization is the body, so to 
speak, of which the broad principles and 
policies are the soul. And like all mortal 
bodies, the organizations are subject to 
disease, corruption, sin. 

To change the figure, the party organiza- 
tion might be called the business office of 
the idea which it must sell to the public or 
shut up shop. And just as no man is a hero 
to his valet, or an opera star an object of 
romantic adoration to her bedeviled im- 
presario, whose main task is to make her a 
box-office suecess, so, inside the party 
organizations, particularly down on the 
ground floor of the same, one often finds 
these ideas and broad policies treated with 
a kind of genial contempt. 

That’s overhead stuff, say the little lead- 
ers—bait for the suckers to bite. Good 
selling stuff for women’s clubs. It listens 
well in church and gives the editors some- 
thing to chew the rag about. Hokum. But 
take it from me, boy, it cuts no ice with the 
crowd or in getting out the vote. It’s not 
the kind of persuader that makes Oscar 
climb down from his truck or Tony come 
up from his ice cellar and step around to 
register for election day. You got to have 
a more immediate self-interest to get out 
those guys. And this dictum, as things are, 
contains about 50 per cent of truth. 

Summing up the argument thus far, we 
have established several fundamental prin- 
ciples: First, that in America government 
functions through the two-party system 
and not by outside coteries and groups; 
second, that the machinery of these parties 
affords the citizen an opportunity to take 
a hand in shaping, through representatives, 
the government of his city, state and na- 
tion; and finally, that in the main, save in 
the case of corrupt machines, which are 
diseased conditions, the organizations are 
satisfactory and respond to the popular 
helm. ! 

The inevitable conclusion from this chain 
of reasoning is that if women want power in 
government, if they desire to get across 
their ideas, influence and indubitable moral 
force, they must join the parties instead of 
wasting their energies on the outside. This 
does not mean that they are to lay aside 
convictions, conscience or common sense 
and servilely follow organization superiors 
no matter whither they lead, but only that 
when they strike they shall hit the nail on 
the head instead of merely smashing their 
thumbs. No ward heeler or district boss 
can be moved one inch from his path by all 
the vials of wrath which indignant ladies, 
without political affiliations, pour upon his 
head—so long as he can deliver his vote. 
But when the women voters inside his own 
district begin to combine and ride herd on 
him—hah, that’s a different movie plot! 
Just watch him respond to the prod! 
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“But we can’t work inside the pg 
The men won’t give us any power, ( 
we've joined, they pay no more hee 
all they want is our vote. They go on 
way and they put up candidates—had 
we'd be ashamed to vote for. The on] 
we can save our souls is to refuse t 
inside the parties which permit such 
and exert our influence from the o 

This general complaint, divers 
pressed, 


usually earnest, intelligent, high-mi 
though likely to be somewhat deficii 


egotistic. A trifle self-righteous. — 
overconcerned, perhaps, for the 
their own souls. Still, superficiall 
the argument seems to hold water. 
But let’s examine it near to and 
analyze a bit. It will be interesting 
cover how much of it is plain bae 
virtue and how much is—well, son 
else again. Admitting at the ou 
the complaints set forth are true, ani 
in some communities, an understate 
facts, yet they are insufficient gro 
refusal to fulfill obligations—if the 
sufficiently dear. If! There’s th 
The unadorned truth is the goal 
sufficiently dear. These women 
little. But not enough. Not en 
work with the limitations, the ex 
tions, the hard conditions they m 
“Exactly as it is generally the 
wrote Roosevelt, “that when a 
wails the decadence of our civiliza 
is himself physically, mentally and 
a first-class type of the decadent, so 
usually the case that when a man i 
petually sneering at American po 
whether worthy or unworthy, he him 
a poor citizen and a friend of the ve 
of aoe against which he professes to ¢ 
tend.” 


An American’s First Duty 


Just how cheap, flimsy and unre 
excuses are can be seen by analo 
other fields of human endeavor. 
a man refused to engage in business 
ground that he did not like the morals: 
business men of his community; 
architect retired on the plea that bri 
stone and mortar were too harsh to 
his will; or a poet refused to write 
because he wouldn’t cramp his ¢ 
Pegasus down to fourteen lines; or } 
refused to marry husbands on the ¢ 
that they were nothing but men; 
whole human race, exasperated by 
firmities of its mortal shell, its sensit 
to weather, to disease, to divers fo: 
and harm, and above all its infernal 
ness to sin, should refuse to put u 
these manifestly hard conditions. L 
tions, imperfections, hardships—the 
the conditions of life itself, and nor 
quitters throw up the sponge and reti 
the fight because the rules are hard. 

“Tf freedom,’ to quote Roosevel 
more, “is worth having, if the right ¢ 
government is a valuable right, th 
one and the other must be retained | 
as our forefathers acquired them, by 
and especially by labor in organizat 
that is, in combination with our felloy 
have the same interests and the sams 
ciples. The first duty of an Am 
citizen is that he shall work in politic 
second duty is that he shall do that ¥ 
a practical manner, and his third is’ 
shall be done in accord with the | 
principles of honor and justice. Toa 
extent his work must be done in ace 
with his individual beliefs and t 
right and wrong. Toa yet greate 
must be done in combination with 
he yielding or modifying some of h 
theories and beliefs so as to enable | 
stand on a common ground with his 
who have likewise yielded or modif 
tain of their theories and beliefs. 

Such certainly is a loftier atti 
that of the noble theorist whose 
too rare and fine to be conta 
contact with the vulgar herd. Thes 
aristocrats are too proud to vote, I 
too proud to criticize. Political et 
like any other kind of criticism, wh 
fearless and sound and backed by ce 
tive vision, is a fine thing—in mod 
but very often it is nothing but a ba 
the turgid outpouring of a lazy or 
or jealous nature. We 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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BIG CONTRIBUTION 
TO BETTER FENCING 


Cyclone Chain Link Fence Fabric Heavily i 
Hot-Zinc Coated AFTER Weaving : 


The passing year saw a sensational development in the 
fence industry. A goal long sought by fence manufac- 
turers was reached. A new process was perfected, 
for the first time, by the Cyclone organization. 


Chain link fabric, such as is used in Cyclone Industrial : 
Fence, was heavily coated with zinc after the weaving i 
process. The new fabric will last many times longer than 
any ordinary fence fabric. It needs no paint for rust pro- 
tection. It reduces fence maintenance to the minimum. 


Regardless of the content of basic metals called rust- 
resisting, there is practically only one real preventive that 
is well known—zinc coating. The new Cyclone process 
allows the deposit of five times as much zinc as was 
possible under the old method of galvanizing the wire 
before weaving. Approximately 135 pounds of zinc are 
applied to each ton of the new Cyclone fabric, as against 
25 to 30 pounds obtained by other processes. 


The old manufacturing problem — the cracking off of 
the thin zinc coating during the weaving process — is 
solved. There are no abrasions in this new Cyclone 
fabric, where rust can attack the metal. 


Before deciding about any fence, it will pay you to 
understand thoroughly just what this forward step 
taken by Cyclone:means to fence buyers. 


Cyclone Fence for Every Purpose 


There is a special Cyclone Fence for every purpose, 
factories, country estates, parks, playgrounds, cemeteries, 
schools, athletic fields, tennis courts, poultry runs, 
zodlogical gardens—all private and public property. 
Write nearest Cyclone offices for detailed information 
about Cyclone Service and the new Cyclone process of 
“zinc coating after weaving’, addressing Department 21. 
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Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, O., Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.), Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


&y = : >» 
The Red Tag (UCLA The Mark of 
“RedTaq”|: 


FENCE 
AND PRODUCTS | 
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This lever controls 
Automatic Feed. Fric- 
tion Feed runs drill 
rapidly down to work. 
Then you shift 
lever to horizon- 
tal and Ratchet 
Feed takes hold, 
keeping pressure 
steady and 
uniform. 


Gear 
Shifter 


Fast, 
slow or 
locked, 
ata 

finger 
touch. 


“YANKEE” 


AUTOMATIC 


Bench Drill 


nurses small drills 


Small size drills can be safely 
used in tough material with the 
“Yankee” Bench Drill. Automatic 
Friction and Ratchet Feed takes 
the place of human skill. You 
can’t overfeed. i 


Just turn the crank. Friction Feed 
runs drill rapidly down to contact. Time 
saved. Then Ratchet Feed takes hold 
and gives absolutely even pressure. Drills 
saved. 

No. 1005 (illustrated) Two speeds; 3- 
jaw chuck holds drills up to 4 in. Entire 
length, 28 in. 

No. 1003 Single speed; 3-jaw chuck 
holds drills up to 4 in. Entire length, 
1834 in. 


“YANKEE”’ 
VISE No. 990 ot 
(Ss 


For use on bench drills and other machines. Ma- 
chined true on all sides. Swivel jaw. Jaws 23 in. 
wide, 1% in. deep. 


Dealers everywhere sell “Y ANKEE”’ Tools - 


Write for Free Book § mm, 


Tells all about “‘ Yankee” 
Ratchet Hand and Breast 
Drills, Ratchet Screw- 
drivers, Ratchet Chain 
Drills—and all the inge- 
nious “Yankee” Tools. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


“YANKEE’ 
TOOLS 


Make BetlOv Mechanicy’ 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

It seems self-evident that if women are 
ever going to get anywhere in politics it 
will not be by a few prominent ones holding 
high positions up at the apex of the parties, 
but by the great solid mass of them starting, 
where every beginner should start, down at 
the bottom of the pyramid, on the ground 
floor, and learning the practical A B C’s of 
their jobs like any apprentice in a business 
office or factory. 

Speaking upon this phase of the subject, 
a politician very logically reduced the whole 
business to a human basis rather than a sex 
basis. 

“T don’t want to talk of women as women 
in polities,’ he said. ‘‘We must treat them 
as individuals, as humans, as soldiers. Sex 
has no place. Some women are good work- 
ers and some are bad workers, just as men 
are. Some have a flair for it, some are in- 
different and some are in it for mercenary 
reasons, just like humans in other fields. 
And speaking of them as workers, it is 
plain they must have training. A great 
mass of new voters entered the parties 
when women received the franchise. But 
they had practically no training, not in 
working inside political organizations. For 
the fight for suffrage was essentially a 
different proposition and required different 
qualities, different training. 

“They had then, we may say, as a whole 
no practical training in working construc- 
tively inside of political organizations. 
They were just a bunch of raw, untrained 
recruits. Good timber, maybe, but un- 
seasoned, undisciplined. Some of these 
women complained because men didn’t im- 
mediately stick them into power as leaders. 
They’d have been stark crazy if they had. 
And why on earth should they? Think a 
minute. Use common sense. First of all, 
as I said, they weren’t trained. They didn’t 
know the game. To be a success the inner 
working of a party organization requires 
knowledge, training, judgment, experience, 
just like any other business organization. 
For at bottom it is a business, and a highly 
technical one at that. And women didn’t 
have the background, they didn’t know the 
concrete situations, or what was involved; 
they couldn’t, for they were strangers, un- 
trained. But some of them thought they 
knew it all, thought there was nothing more 
to learn, thought they could come in at the 
apex of the pyramid without knowing beans 
about the base or how the thing was built 
up, and take over the command.”’ 


A Matter of Strategy 


“But leaving sex out of the question, and 
thinking of them all together as workers, 
as soldiers, why should the leaders pass 
these new green untried soldiers over the 
heads of tried and disciplined men who 
have passed their apprenticeship down in 
the ranks, done good service and climbed 
up? Well, the leaders didn’t do that, 
though in both parties they stuck in some 
women here and there just as a matter of 
courtesy, of strategy, and to make the new 
recruits feel good. And even after that 
some of the women complained. But the 
men who occupied the places had in the 
main proved themselves, and the women 
were still unproved. 

“‘Tt’s bad business to put a woman in any 
position just simply because she is a woman 
unless she also has all-round qualifications 
for holding down the job. I’ll give you a 
ease in point. As you know, I’m the leader 
of my district. Recently we were running 
Mr. B for assemblyman. Now B’s a fine 
fellow, a lawyer, secretary for several years 
to a noted United States senator, trained in 
parliamentary usage, and he was born and 
brought up in this district and knows its 
needs like a book. Moreover, he’s honest, 
conscientious, a fighter, and has the confi- 
dence of the voters. I thought we were 
darned lucky to have such an all-round 
capable man to represent us at Albany. 

“But some of the women rebelled. They 
wanted to put him out and put a woman in. 
They said B had had the job long enough 
and now it was a woman’s turn. ‘But what 
woman candidate could you put, up that’ll 
run away ahead of the ticket like B?’ I 
inquired. Well, they named several. One 
was a good magnetic speaker and could 
hold the crowds. Another had a nice per- 
sonality. Another said she’d like to try the 
job. But none had the all-round capacity 
of thisman. For in reckoning up your can- 
didate you’ve got to figure on more than one 
element of strength or you stand to get 
badly licked. It’s like bridge. Before you 
bet you’ve got to study your hand. Women 
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are just beginning to build up a corps of 
workers who are capable and fit, but it will 
be some time before they are on an equal 
footing with men.” 

I have mentioned rather vaguely the 
ground floor of politics as the real, effective 
place where women must begin to learn the 
AB C’s of practical politics. But what and 
where is this same ground floor? It’s right 
around you—your own street—your own 
neighborhood. Technically speaking, it is 
the smallest subdivision of party organiza- 
tion, the smallest unit of political repre- 
sentation—the election district. It is the 
political acorn from which springs the 
mighty oak. Women must have practical 
concrete experience in their own election 
districts or wards before they really know 
much about politics and how things get 
done. Before then it’s more or less a theory, 
a dream that hasn’t come alive. 

These election districts are like families. 
Each one is different. Each has its own 
idiosyncrasies, its humor, its sentiment, its 
neighborhood jokes. Some are known as 
the stuffed-shirt districts and are composed 
of the gilded great, millionaires and plutes; 
some over in the Jewish and Italian quar- 
ters—I am now describing New York, 
which may stand as the symbol of any 
large industrial center with a strong foreign 
blend—are almost 100 per cent foreign 
blood; some districts are Catholic, some 
Protestant; down on the water front are 
longshoremen from a score of lands, rough- 
necks all; and then there are the negro dis- 
tricts and the white native-born Americans. 


The Shifting Sands of Politics 


The character of these districts is con- 
stantly shifting, changing— Democratic one 
year, Republican the next, Socialist or red 
the next. Here is the raw material of 
polities, of government. Each citizen in 
these districts has a hand in weaving the 
great pattern; he has an inalienable right to 
weave it and to weave it as he sees fit, and 
to be consulted in the designation of candi- 
dates who will represent his views. How 
can a man or a woman, without knowing 
the needs of the district, go ahead and 
shape up a program or make out a list of 
candidates, with no knowledge of the politi- 
cal timber inside the district from which the 
candidates must come? 

Of course, if a woman goes to a primary 
or to a club meeting in her district just 


once or twice, without ever trying to get, 


acquainted or to make political affiliation 
with the other voters in the district, and 
discovers that nobody is tumbling over him- 
self to ascertain her political views, she is 
more than likely to come home disgruntled 
and exclaim to her friends: ‘‘Oh, those 
candidates, my dear! Just too perfectly 
awful for words! And one was a boss, a 
terrible creature! I could tell it by his eyes! 
To think of such creatures running this 
government!”’ 

_ Of course, she may be right, but the odds 
are fifty to one she’s not. Such snapshot 
judgments, even on the part of the intui- 
tional sex, are rarely accurate, and she is 
not sufficiently educated either in the char- 
acter or the needs of her district to have her 
judgments worth a sou. The party leaders 
are quite justified in side-stepping her prof- 
fers of aid, not because she is a woman but 
because she is a political illiterate. So the 
first lesson for this first kindergarten stage 
of development is: 

Get knowledge. Go slow. Don’t try to 
reform everybody and everything at once 
from the President down. Get acquainted 
with your alderman and assemblyman; learn 
the character and needs of your district 
from them and check up this information 
by talks with your grocer and butcher. 
Attend the club meetings; circulate around 
in a friendly and human fashion with the 
voters, forgetting your own point of view 
for the moment and honestly seeking to 
discover theirs. Enlist for the house- 
to-house canvass before and during the 
campaigns. Climb up the stairs and talk 
with the women and see what all this politi- 
cal stuff means to them. They may be 
smarter than you think. You may discover 
that Mrs. Jones, fourth floor back, is chant- 
ing the praises of that same boss you 
detest—that terrible creature. She speaks 
of him as if he were an angel of light. Her 
son Bill got into trouble and the terrible 
creature is fixing it up. 

“Sure, I’m going to vote for him! He’s 
hired a lawyer that’s already tried over 
three hundred rent cases where the land- 
lord tried to dispossess the poor tenants, 
and he never charged a cent!”’ 


December 22, 


Be on tap at the clubhouse. If it’s a go 
one you'll discover all kinds of hum: 
problems coming up for settlement 
mestic, legal, educational, religious, 
nal—and you begin presently to get a ]j 
on the terrible creature and discover ¢ 
source of his power. You perceive he’ 
natural leader and that there’s a sound rx 
son why he delivers his district solid at el, 
tions and doesn’t have to stick around t 
polling booths on election Tuesday or lic 
up with the boys. 
For political institutions are human 
as long as that obtains they are goin: 
in a human fashion and not accor 
abstract and theoretic designs. Th 
may very well occur that, after a 
months of active codéperation inside yo 
big political family, the election distri 
you discover that your sentiments towa 
the alleged monster of vice have undergo 
one of those subtle sea changes common 
politics. You see that he is not an autoer: 
but a democrat; not a demagogue, but 
man who on the whole figures out the ¢ 
crete situations fairly straight and has me 
plain common sense and honesty secret 
in his system than you gave him credit fi 
At bottom, he is just as able, fearless , 
disinterested as yourself, and that is a} 
mentous discovery. 
But suppose he is not. Suppose you 
months of service down in the ranks 
shown him up for what he really 
vicious, hard-boiled crook who g 
voters, jobs the public, double-cross 
party and carries a well-sharpened 
ax for all who stand in his way. 
crafty, cunning, resourceful—a fi 
power. What’s to be done? Here your 
hand knowledge of the district comes i 
play. You have learned what timber the 
is available to displace him, what hone 
voters can be counted on to combine, 
above all, you have his crooked po! 
record down cold and can quote ch 
and verse. In short, you have act 
munition with which to fight ins 
windy phrase. You know that the real t 
of war comes before the primaries when t 
political pattern is still fluid, unfixed. T 
leaders are discussing among themsely 
the relative merits of A, B, C and D, a 
figuring who can deliver the most vot 
Now is the time to line up your friends ai 
trot out your dark horse. He may 
ceived with jeers by the party leaders 
for private reasons of their own, are so 
with your friend the enemy, Mister Boss. 


Blooming Amateur 


No matter. You still have another 
your hand. For by the election lay 
can circulate a petition for your m 
if it is signed by 8 per cent of the vot 
the district he is bound to be entered o 
primary lists as a valid candidate. 
there are other petitions circulatin 
That’s where democracy comes in. 
which comes the real show-down. Fo 
now have on your hands that sweet 
proposition known in political jargon 
two or three cornered faction fight 
the party itself. That will lesson you 
chasten you! And illuminate you! 
after the primary election, when th 
mult and shouting dies and the re 
in, you may discover that, after a 
boss has given you a whale of a beatin 

But now your dander is up; thisis on 
first game; the rubber is still to come: 
though your enemy is victorious, nevé 
less that fight—and its disclos 
boy!—have put the fear of God 
woman into him; he will walk de 
for a while. And until a woman has f 
and bled and died in one of these fier 
tion fights inside her own organizatio 
doesn’t know anything about politi 
a fledgling, a novice, a prep, a bloo 
amateur. y 

Adventures in realism like these | 
the fact that under the noble egis of b 
parties are lined up liberals, conservatiy 
mossbacks, honest men, crooks and 
the entire human society in miniature 
no one can be ignored; each has h 
in the pattern—and a vote that’s 
as yours. It reveals also that neith 
is static or stagnant, either in prin 
personnel. Inside each organization 
ing on a constant struggle between 
hostile elements, with the tide of 
swaying this way and that, with rig 
ness—to use a plain old-fashioned ter 
now victorious, now trailing its ban 
in the mire. In addition to this e 
shifting fight inside each organiza 
principles, there is also another cuttl 


ng on—a continuous petty bicker- 
strife for party place and power. 
when women have learned these 
ns and sensed their power that the 
| chapter of their political history 
egin. Discussing this, a district 
said to me: 
ie fact is women don’t yet know their 
trength. The men do. The men 
women’s strength well—and they’re 
of it. They have a right to be. For 
the women do learn their strength 
10w how to play the game, then the 
aders had better be picking soft spots 
bottom of the toboggan slide. There 
id leaders? My stars! Plenty of 
-in both parties—right in this town 
ho haven’t any business to be where 
wre—cheap bums, egotists, grafters 
on’t want women butting in on their 
They don’t want men either, for 
iatter. 
hen a live, peppy, conscientious man 
man eomes to work in the district 
leaders bat them over the head. 
Because such live, conscientious per- 
‘ea direct menace to their power. So 
nsult them, drive them out. Some- 
these leaders are not such grafters, 
ay just love to hang on to power. You 
’t pry them loose from their places 
red-hot poker. They have that dis- 
nown as the will to power. Fairly 
m malady. 
metimes, I’m told, you see it even in 
1. You can notice it in kids not a 
id, bawling their heads off, wanting 
osses in the matter of nourishment, 
to get a half Nelson on their mothers’ 
es. 
1], a man down with that disease is 
ng to abandon his job to any woman 
cause she wants it. So women will 
) prove themselves in politics just as 
ave in business, and when they suc- 
will not be because they are women 
cause they are human beings with 
i grit, gumption and gray matter to 
und their jobs. Personally I believe 
omen have a great future in politics. 
s not the kind of future that some of 
myisage right now.” 


Is it All a Mirage? 


finally, beloved sisters, who deep in 
iearts, beneath that outer film of 
, are not willing that the precious 
of self-government handed down by 
‘efathers shall perish off the earth, 
go to and fro in the small confines of 
strict, working with the actual living 
f government, its raw material, so 
different from your theoretic dreams, 
fer a spectator or mere idle, caustic- 
d critic but a responsible workman 
the scenes, something within you 
oOmovye, to stir, to sprout, tosend up 
teen leaves. You are sprouting a 
mind! And with the mind come 
isgivings, doubts. You have eaten 
tee of knowledge of good and evil in 
; you have experience and experi- 
ings doubts. 

are some of those seedling thoughts, 
, doubts. What is this thing called 
‘acy, self-government, anyhow? Is 
Mirage? 

recall that at the birth of this nation, 
the pioneer experiment in self- 
ment was launched, enthusiasts of 
e of Thomas Jefferson believed that 
ald prove an anodyne that would 
‘ameliorate the unsatisfactory condi- 
‘the poorer and less fortunate classes 
juman race.’ 

vealists like Benjamin Franklin and 
Jer Hamilton were not quite so 
tic. They had doubts. And now, 
century and a half later, those self- 
oubts pop up their heads and begin 
xr you. 

take your troubles to a friend, a 
‘in a neighboring district, but of 
\e political faith, and you say, “‘ Look 
im do you get out the votes in your 


‘the friend triumphantly replies: 
| hee we get them out by getting 

it, that’s how we get them out. We 
Tem. We keep a list down at the 
quarters of every voter in the 
-we’ve helped in the year with 
/4 son out of trouble, sending the 
ton of coal, trying rent cases free, 
father a job, getting a bootlegger 
a light fine and I don’t know what 
we've got them all down in our 
around registering time we send 
se men and we put it up to them 
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straight: ‘See here, my. friend, we did soand 
so for you; now we’re in need of your help. 
Turn about’s fair play. Hustle out and 
collar these votes for us, see?’”’ 

And you reply, “‘ Yes, our party does that 
too. I’ve seen those service lists with my 
own eyes.”’ 

“Oh,” she retorts, ‘“‘the matter with you 
people is, you only work around election 
time; but we keep our service factory open 
day and night the year around, even when 
we’re out of power. We give our people 
solid protection and they give us the vote. 
That’s why, in the long run, we can always 
wipe you off the map.”’ 

“‘That’s just the point,’”’ you reply. ““We 
both do it, I admit. We do badly what 
you’ve got down to a fine art. And, more- 
over, it works; you corner the vote. But— 
well, after all, is that self-government? It 
sounds feudal to me, like those old robber 
barons who used to make the serfs fight for 
them in feuds the people didn’t know or 
care anything about, and then, for reward, 
lease them a little patch of land.” 


Quadruped Voting 


“Well, what are you going todo? That’s 
the only way to get results. Appeal to their 
self-interest. These cuckoos don’t care a 
whoop for the larger aspects of self- 
government.”’ 

““Maybe they don’t know enough to care. 
Maybe they haven’t enough education 
along those lines to care.” 

You uncork your doubts to asympathetic 
friend. 

‘Sure, it’s self-interest that drives them !”’ 
he replies. ‘‘They sell or trade off the thing 
whose value they can’t see for the tangible 
thing the immediate value of which they 
can appraise with the naked eye. We all 
do that. That’s self-interest; and self- 
interest’s a thing you can’t dislodge; you 
mustn’t, for it’s what moves the world. The 
problem is, not to wipe it out, but to remove 
it to a higher plane—to exchange the blind, 
crude, narrow, greedy self-interest which 
defeats itself for the broader visioned self- 


interest. And that takes time. It means 
education.”’ 
Just so. Political education—for the 


masses and the classes too. The fact is that 
most of us are still quadrupeds in politics. 
With the exception of the few, we have not 
yet reared up from all fours and stood on 
our hind legs like human beings—to think: 
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For thinking is laborious, painful, slow. It 
is easier to stay down on all fours, un- 
thinking, herdlike, accept protection from 
a leader and charge en masse when he gives 
the word. Yes, that’s easy; but it’s not 
self-government, not by several centuries. 
And it was this same quadruped voting that 
Franklin and Hamilton feared. 

Thus emerge from the welter of actual 
experience two methods of performing that 
interesting operation called getting out the 
vote. The one is quadruped voting—prac- 
ticed by both parties, my dear! The other 
method is by education, by slow, laborious 
efforts to raise the level of political literacy 
among the people, high and low, by lifting 
them up on their hind legs, out of quadru- 
pedism and the narrow, blind forms of 
immediate self-interest and self-survival to 
wider horizons, broader views. That means 
education, nonpartisan education super- 
vised by the Government and totally dis- 
connected from the fierce partisanship of 
political parties. And that in turn means 
just one thing—instruction in the public 
schools, definite, practical instruction in 
politics, in the fundamental principles of 
government, the two-party system, as it 
functions in municipal, state and national 
affairs. 

This nonpartisan instruction should be 
continuous, extending throughout all the 
grades, occupying as important a place on 
the program as reading, writing or arithme- 
tic. At present the political illiteracy in 
America is appalling, among rich and poor, 
native and foreign-born. It is extremely 
doubtful if many of the politicians them- 
selves could pass a political literacy test. 
And why? Because foundations, principles 
of government by party have not been dis- 
seminated broadcast. At present the young 
voter’s political education is left to chance; 
his first lessons are the casual, dirty or cor- 
rupt little intrigues of local politicians. 

Politics, and particularly municipal poli- 
tics, is bound to be a corrupt, mean, under- 
hand affair so long as the only instructors 
are self-taught politicians, who, in their 
course of political schooling, have never got 
beyond the narrow conceptions of immedi- 
ate self-interest. They’re quadruped voters 
themselves, and they know no higher law. 
Nor should the voter be forced to get his in- 
struction from volunteer associations or 
lectures which from their very nature are 
casual and uncontinuous; nor from his own 
party, for nonpartisan education is not their 
primary function. Primarily, they are fight- 
ing machines. 

The League of Women Voters, a non- 
partisan volunteer association for educat- 
ing women in the fundamentals of their 
civic duties without reference to party af- 
filiations, has performed an inestimable 
public service by teaching women the 
AB C’s of the political pattern as it is being 
woven day by day before their eyes. It is 
honest, intelligent, sincere. But its chief 
value as an educational factor lies in its 
absolute nonpartisanship. When or if it 
loses that, it loses its greatest source of 
strength. 


Education the Remedy 


Today it is the only nation-wide non- 
partisan association which has for its object 
lifting the level of political literacy among 
the women citizens of the country, and that 
is a magnificent enterprise. But from the 
very nature of things, the influence of that 
association is limited. It is a volunteer 
institution; it cannot compel; it cannot 
reach the great masses in their formative, 
plastic years. Only the public schools can 
do that. To get far in any real permanent 
clean-up in politics, education in its funda- 
mental principles, including the moral ob- 
ligation of each individual citizen, must be 
hammered into the younger generation 
while their minds are still open, impressible; 
they must come at the entire business in a 
clean, educational, nonpartisan way. There 
will still be self-interest, but it will be self- 
interest on a broader plane. 

So success in self-government boils down 
to a very simple thing—not emotion, but 
education, and more and more of it, catch- 
ing the voter young and spoon-feeding him. 
And that is preéminently a woman’s job. 

Suppose we put it thus: Resolved that 
we, the women citizens of these United 
States, shall, by precept and example, 
strive to lift the level of political literacy 
out of the Black Hole of Caleutta in which 
it at present: rests, to the end that govern- 
ment for and by the people, to which high 
vision we still stubbornly cling, shall have 
a fighting chance to continue in our midst. 
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Good form requires 
gifts of personality. 
Good sense demands 
utility. Thats why the 
gift sensation of the 
season for autoists is 


QNOG 
ORIGINAL 
Self Locking 


Radiator Cap 
Its rich art monogram 


is the height of indi- 
viduality. Protection 
of the motor meter 
without the bother 
of a key is any mo- 
torists delight.coos 
Make sure youre not 
too late. Buy today. 
Good auto stores 
have Monogram, the 
original, with the 
name right in the 
metal—persist. 76% 
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Attaches Instantly- 
No Tools 


T*Gleventh Hour 
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ARIDOR 


CAN DY-CADDY 
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@ 


What to giveP The question becomes more 
perplexing as the Eleventh Hour buying pe- 
riod approaches. 


Give something new, unique and entirely 
different this Christmas—an Aridor Candy- 
Caddy. Nothing else like it. The one present 
that can be given without worry of duplica- 
tion, because in this case duplication is al- 
ways appreciated. 


Get it wherever fine confections are sold. 
Ask the Candy Man about it. He will give 
you these facts: 


The Caddy comes filled with two 
pounds of the finest hard candy that 
America’s best candy manufacturers 
can produce. 


Inside the top is a hygroscopic min- 
eral salt pad which absorbs all mois- 
ture that may seep in. Thus, the 
Aridor Candy-Caddy not only keeps 
hard candy fresh and crisp, but also 
dries out sticky hard candy. Moreover, 
it recrisps crackers, cereals, nut 
meats and all food products affected 
by moisture. Briefly, it acts just the 
opposite to a humidor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Price (empty), $1.25. Also write for infor- 
mation concerning the new Aridor House- 
hold Jars for salt, spices, sugar, and flour. 


THE ARIDOR COM PANY 
589 E. Illinois St., Chicago, III. 
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TESTING BIG BUSINESS IN THE WEST 


This is the same foreman who once de- 
lighted the higher supervisory force by 
complaining of the blacksmiths who had 
been sent him that they “‘couldn’t temper 
steel with holy water.” 

“The tunnel game is hard work,’’ was 
the somewhat different interpretation of a 
higher officer. ‘‘The noise and vibration are 
such that a man can’t stay more than thirty 
to ninety days without a seven-day rest. 
We encourage them to take leaves of 
absence, but they take slowly to the idea. 
They think there is an Ethiopian in the 
woodpile. They want to be free and inde- 
pendent to come back or go elsewhere.” 

Five or ten minutes was about as long as 
the writer cared to stay in the moisture, 
darkness and terrific din of a tunnel head- 
ing. After visiting such a place one has 
real sympathy for the ten-day tunnel stiff. 
Labor turnover takes on quite a different 
aspect after watching this work from that 
which comes from reading books on the 
subject by college professors. 

But there are men all the way from gen- 
eral managers down to chuck tenders who 
seem to like tunnel and construction work, 
just as some men seem to like copper and 
other branches of mining. One general 
manager of construction who had formerly 
operated a power company said that he 
would never go back to operation if he 
could avoid it because “‘there is something 
new every day in construction.” 

A general foreman expressed the idea 
thus: ‘The only trouble with these jobs is 
that they don’t last long enough. You just 
get started right, and it is finished. But I 
like construction work because it is difficult; 
you can’t get it out of a book.”’ 

“T have been underground for thirty 
years,” said a rough-looking old tunnel 
foreman, ‘‘all the time except when I was 
asleep. Whenever there was an explosion 
and somebody got hurt I swore I’d never 
go underground again, but I had forgotten 
all about it the next morning, and was there 
bright and early as usual. There’s lots 
worse work than in a tunnel, and don’t for- 
get there’s a lot of men who won’t work at 
anything.” 

In a way it is easy to get drillers and 
muckers because the whole Far West is 
essentially a mining country. The shortage 
of labor has, however, been so acute at 
times in California that this particular com- 
pany was obliged one year to go as far east 
as Salt Lake City, Denver, and Phoenix, 
Arizona, in its search for men. 


Lessening Labor Turnover 


“But we didn’t have the usual labor 
shortage last spring and summer,” said a 
representative of the employment depart- 
ment, ‘‘the reason being that farmers are 
refusing to pay the high wages and are be- 
ginning to do their own work. That, of 
course, makes a big difference in the labor 
market.” 

Generally speaking, construction work 
presents difficult labor problems all its own. 
Because of the temporary nature of such 
operations it has always been hard to keep 
men on the job, and for the most part it has 
appealed to the floater type of workman. 
Indeed, construction work is more tempo- 
rary even than mining and lumbering. 

Most construction jobs have been of a 
contract nature, with little permanency of 
organization except in the higher ranks. 
Both foremen and workmen have been in 
many cases of the decidedly hard-boiled 
category, accustomed to extortionate prices 
charged at the company stores, to the 
roughest of living conditions and to the 
lack of promotion. Usually there has been 
a feeling on construction jobs that “‘once a 
laborer, always a laborer’; the only way 
for a man to better himself was to hunt 
another job. 

The Big Creek project is so large, how- 
ever, and the work so long extended in 
point of time, that the company which is 
making the development is able to effect an 
appreciable improvement in the usual con- 
ditions. Stretching over twenty or thirty 
years it is possible to form a more or less 
permanent organization, in the higher 
ranks at any rate. There is no important 
job which cannot be filled by two men, the 
one holding it and an assistant, and there are 
numbers of responsible positions filled by 
men who started at the bottom. 

In the last few years a special effort has 
been made to promote men from the ranks, 


(Continued from Page 17) 


and Capt. Samuel Haver, supervisor of em- 
ployment, said that four or five jobs of the 
better class are filled daily from men al- 
ready on the job, with the good effect of 
such promotions being felt all down the 
line. An effort also is made by the employ- 
ment department to discover why each 
man quits, checking back, to the foreman if 
possible, any injustice in dismissals. 

It is said that labor turnover on many 
big projects comparable to this job has 
been as high as 100 per cent a month, but 
that under the plan of permanent organiza- 
tion at Big Creek the turnover has been 
decreasing, until the average last year was 
between 20 and 60 per cent a month; 17,000 
men were shipped to maintain a labor force 
of 2000 to 5000. 

I heard interesting differences of opinion 
expressed regarding the advisability and 
practicability of employing a larger per- 
centage of married men than is usually the 
case on construction work, much of the 
turnover being due no doubt to the low 
percentage of those married. Several au- 
thorities said that it could not be done be- 
cause the expense of building enough houses 
for families is prohibitive as compared with 
dormitories for men only. Besides, dor- 
mitories are more practicable to move from 
one location to another than whole groups 
of small houses. But Captain Haver took a 
different view. 

“Construction people will have to figure 
more on the married man as time goes on. 
He is not only a better worker but the 
presence of women in a camp gives diver- 
sity to the life, and it is a satisfaction to the 
single men to see them around.” 


A Haven for Heavy Eaters 


There could certainly be no more strik- 
ing contrast than that between a rough- 
looking construction camp for single men 
on one side of a cafion, and on the other 
side a group of little cottages, each with its 
tiny lawn and garden, belonging to the 
married power-house operatives, who are 
permanent employes. 

In the back camps, where the high alti- 
tudes result in deep snow and intense cold, 
most of theemployes are Americans, Swedes 
and Irish. In the lower and warmer camps 
Italians and Mexicans are employed to 
greater advantage. Captain Haver said 
that college men employed for rank-and- 
file work are not altogether a success, al- 
though an occasional success is worth many 
failures. 

One boy who had been obliged to give up 
his course at a leading university because 
of his father’s reverses was found by the 
company’s scouts washing milk cans at 
night in a large city. He was started at 
Big Creek as an electrician’s helper, which 
is little more than a laborer’s job, but 
showed such ability that he was soon pro- 
moted to be an electrician, and then chief 
electrician for his camp. He was thus en- 
abled to save enough money to finish his 
college course. 

In such a large and shifting labor force 
it goes without saying that men of every 
sort are to befound. There are the jumps— 
those who sign up but quit and return to 
town almost immediately; and often in the 
“‘red,’’ because they do not like the looks of 
the man who sits next to them on the train 
going in, or because the grub is not exactly 
to their liking or for some other trivial and 
childish reason. 

It should be said, however, that every 
effort is made to supply good food and lots 
of it. To satisfy the men in one camp ice 
cream was served for breakfast, and men 
are allowed to eat as many meals a day as 
they care for, three being by no means the 
limit. Men who have been out of work in 
the warm climate of the lower cities and 
have subsisted on coffee and doughnuts 
develop wonderful appetites when they go 
to work at high altitudes where the climate 
is cold and bracing, and where they are 
charged for board by the day rather than 
by the meal. 

Of outstanding importance is the desire 
of the individual worker to make a stake. 
With many the ambition is not a large one, 
from twenty-five dollars to one hundred 
dollars being enough. These are known as 
short sticks. All those who quit are asked 
to fill out a blank giving their reasons for so 
doing, and the simple explanation of ‘‘I’ve 
made it”’ or “I’ve got it’’ is often all they 
say. Though employment offices prefer to 
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send in men who will stay long 
usually employ a man if they thin 
remain ninety days. ; 
Lots of men drift into the emp 
offices after having been in the state ; 
only a few days, and say “I'll g 
California if I get a job.” Many, of 
have no desire for promotion and 
sponsibility which goes with it. I asked 
foremen if their men had any ambit 
The older of the two replied, “No, T 
are interested only in pay day and quit 
time. They don’t intend to have any ; 
bition.” « 
“Tt’s fifty-fifty,”’ said the more toler: 
younger foreman when I suggested { 
probably less than one-third wanted to 
ahead, but he rather weakened the fore 
his generous remark when headded: “T} 
are men who won’t keep even a shifter 
shift boss—job because of the respo 
bility. The workman quits at four in 
afternoon and goes hunting and fishing. ] 
suppose the camp foreman went hi 
ing the moment the shift is over and 
thing happened. The high-ups would w 
to know where he was at the time, an 
few minutes after he told them he had g 
hunting he would be on his way out of he: 
Even among workmen who make are: 
substantial stake there is a tragic de; 
of irresponsibility in caring for it. In 
larger towns and cities to which the r 
go when they leave the mountains t} 
are not lacking bootleggers and prostit 
who know how to separate a workman fi 
his pile. It is not uncommon for men tc 
out with $1200 and yet be looking for w 
in a penniless condition by noon of 
following day. 4 
One man took sixty ex-employes wh 
he knew to San Francisco, a night’s jc 
ney, and back on a pleasure trip, paying 
expenses. Another passed out between $ 
and $800 to his friends in ten-dollar b 
Still another employed a negro chauffeu 
drive him about in a high-priced car. Of 
workmen from the camps, even dishw: 
ers, or pearl divers as they are knc 
there, go to the beaches with a six mont 
or year’s stake and associate with q 
showy social circles. it 
Despite these facts one employment 1 
resentative of the company said that m 
ual workmen are easier to deal with 
certain respects than clerks or other pen 
pushing and white-collar employes. ‘ 
laborer is much less inclined to lie about 
qualifications. _' 
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“We ask a white-collar man what h 
interested in, and he says anything, : 
job. We tell him we have a darn good 
as a flunky—waiter—and of course h 
obliged to say no. Then we offer him 
one of half a dozen very technical p 
to test him out, and he is compell 
that he doesn’t understand su 
What he is trying to do, of course, 
take a flyer. If a man is diffident I # 
hasn’t much stuff in him, which perhay 
unfortunate, but then, our defenses hav 
be up all the time to combat the b 
which is so common. ey 

“The Britisher is more honest. If 
he is an accountant you don’t 
verify his statement. Hiring young A 
icans is full of pitfalls and tri 
thing I have learned is never to 0 
even appear to sell a man a job. 
doesn’t sell himself he will be disa; 
The first question we ask all ap 
whether they want to leave town, 
if they don’t really like the mo 
they won’t stay at all.” 

“What about high-priced men? 
“Doyou haveany applications from 

“Tt is unwise to find a place in th 
despite its size, for the man who V 
and says he has handled a $15,000,0 
ect. Of course I can find a job for 
$124.50 a month, but he won’t b 
and will quit after he gets his first 
check. The surest way for such @ 
get an opening is to keep his mou 
regard to his past achievements. 
lots of engineers who went abro: 
tropics and such places, when 
just out of college, and have grov 
it by the time they are thirty-elg 
are attracted to California and a 
ways easy to place. But the tim 
is the important factor in sucha 
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List of Prizes 


First Prize......$300.00 
Second Prize .... 200.00 
Third Prize ..... 100.00 
Fourth Prize .... 50.00 
Fifth Prize. tance eaeo.OU 
Five prizes, each . 10.00 
55 prizes,each... 5.00 
300 prize packages containing 

1 package each Monarch 


Coffee, Monarch Tea and 
Monarch Cocoa. 


erica’ iS Favorite 


\Ch hristmas ‘Coffee 
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No A Opits nee 


200 prizes of a 3 lb. package 
of Monarch Coffee. 


Free Booklet “Coffee Blossoms” 
to all contestants 


Read Rules Carefully 


Le This contest is open to everyone 
with the exception of employes of 
Reid, Murdoch & Co., and relatives 
of such employes. 

. Write on one side of the paper only. 
Put your name and address at the 
top of each page. 

3. Your letter must not be more than 

300 words in length. 

4, The letters of students may be 
countersigned by teacher. (Not 
compulsory, however.) 

5. Mail your letter on or before Febru- 

ary 1, 1924, to Monarch Contest 

Editor, Reid, Murdoch & Co., Clark 

Street Bridge, Chicago, Illinois. 
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QUALITY 
for 10 years 


For 70 years Monarch Brand has 
been the choice in homes where 
highest quality is demanded. /t is 
sold only by Regular Retail Grocers. 
Our Monarch Coffee comes in sani- 
tary land 3 pound containers under 


nh 


4 seals—never in bulk. To be sure 
of getting genuine Monarch Coffee, 
always look for the Monarch Trade- 
Mark and the name, Reid, Murdoch 
& Co. on every package. 


ARI. REGISTERED 
ACTOS 


OTE: This pictorial map is to help you visualize the ‘all the 
y by water'” route from the Plantation to the Monarch Coffee 
asting Plants at Chicago. Additional copies of this announce- 
nt will be mailed free wpon request. 


. 


Trace the course of Colombian Coffee from the headwaters of 
river navigation to the MONARCH Roasting Plant at Chicago and 


WIN A BIG CASH PRIZE 


Students! 


Here is a chance to demonstrate your knowl- 
edge of geography. 


An interesting problem for your spare mo- 


Parents! 


ments—an opportunity to test the children’s 
school training. 


A way to make geography interesting to every 


Teachers! 


MONARCH COFFEE is a blend-— all 
superfine, hand picked coffees—part of 
which comes from the mountain planta- 
tions of Colombia. Mule trains carry the 
coffee down the mountains to Honda, 
Girardot, Puerto Berrio, Puerto Wilches 
and other towns on the headwaters of 
river navigation. From that point it is 
brought to Chicago all the way by water. 
This economical transportation is re- 
flected in the low price you pay for 
MONARCH COFFEE. Can you trace 
the course of this coffee starting from the 
head of river navigation in Colombia? 


Easy to Win 


Consult a map of Northand South America 
and work out your solution of this all-the- 
way-by-water route. Then (1) name the 
South American river that carries the 
coffee down to the seaport. (2) Name this 
port. (3) Name the sea and ocean the 
coffee travels on its way to the United 
States. (4) Name the port of entry to 
the United States, where the coffee is 
transferred from ocean steamship to 
canal boat. (5) Name the rivers, canals 
and lakes covered between the United 
States port of entry and the steamship 
docks of the Monarch Coffee Roasting 
Plant at Chicago. (6) Give the location 
of the first. canal lock after leaving salt 
water, and the last lock before reaching 
the Great Lakes. (7) State the direction of 
flow of all rivers and (8) the approximate 
number of miles travelled on each body 
of water. 


Unloading Coffee at 
Reid, Murdoch & Co.'s 
docks at Chicago. 
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child, as well as an opportunity to turn your 
own knowledge to good account. 


Big Prizes for Best Answers 
For the best letters of not more than 300 
words describing this all-water route, 
$1,000.00 in Gold and 500 additional 
prizes will be awarded. Draw a map to 
illustrate your letter if you want to, but 
this is not compulsory. 


Open to Everybody 
This contest is open to everyone—men 
and women, boys and girls, with the ex- 
ception of employes of Reid, Murdoch & 
Co. and relatives of such employes. 


Contest Closes February 1, 1924 
Mail your letter to the Monarch Contest 
Editor, Reid, Murdoch & Co., Clark Street 
Bridge, Chicago, Illinois, on or before 
February lst, 1924. Prizes will be awarded 
and announcement of prize winners made 
in this publication as soon as possible 
after the contest closes. 


The Contest Judges 


James A. Losty, Ph. D., Professor Foreign Trade, 
College of Commerce, De Paul University. 
Arthur Nethercot, Ph. D., Department of English, 

Northwestern University. 

Lewis Carlyle Sofrell, A. B., Professor Transporta- 
tion, School of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago. 

The decision of the judges will be final. 


Start Now! 
This prize contest announcement will not 
appear again, so don’t lose or destroy this 
page. Write your letter and mail it to the 
Monarch Contest Editor, Reid, Murdoch 
& Co., Clark Street Bridge, Chicago, IIl. 
Win one of the big gold prizes ! 
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ABottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 


vigor and vim 
after lunch! 


Wherever you eat lunch, drink a bot- 
tle or two of cold, delicious, refresh- 
ing milk. All afternoon you'll feel 
that before-breakfast vigor and vim. 
There’s health and pep in bottled 
milk—the one perfect food drink. 


Drinkmore bottled milk everyday. Be- 
cause bottled milk iscleanand protect- 
ed. Be sure it’s bottled in a Thatcher 
Milk Bottle. Because Thatcher 
Milk Bottles are full-measure bottles. 
Thatcher manufacture prevents 
undersized bottles and assures you 
an honest quart or pint. That is 
why over 80% of the largest dairies 
in America use Thatcher Bottles. 


Call or see your milk dealer to-day. 
Ask him if he uses Thatcher full- 
measure Bottles. Insist that your 
milk be delivered in Thatcher Bottles. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles. 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES r MILK 


When they say a Quart- They mean it 


| bonds in the Eastern markets. 
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(Continued from Page 8&2) 
such man can get a job if he can afford to 
take the time to hunt for it.” . 
The ability of this and other hydroelec- 


tric companies on the Pacific Coast to op- . 


erate on a strictly open-shop basis has 
driven home to their officers the necessity 
of keeping the avenues of promotion open. 

“Not, however, on a seniority basis,” 
said one officer to me. ‘‘That system on 
the railways will eventually result in those 
properties being eaten away.” 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
put in a personnel department a few years 
ago, with the idea of assisting in the prob- 
lems of transfer, promotion and discharge, 
although E. G. McCann, manager of the 
department, explained that its function is 
to supply managers, superintendents and 
foremen with information rather than to 


| supersede in any way the rights of these 


supervising officers to hire and fire. 
“Supervising officers are too close to their 
employes to recognize their talent. The 
men and women working for them are right 
under their noses and they pass them a 
hundred times a day. Bosses still do the 
hiring and firing, but we supply suggestions 


| and information. In all cases of employes 


of five years’ standing or over no discharge 
can be made without an investigation by 
the personnel department. The old system 
in most companies was that a man had a 
right to appeal to his boss’ boss. But that 
did him no good because the higher boss 
always upholds the boss under him. We on 
the other hand are outside; we are neutral.” 

For years this company had many of the 
aspects of a family affair, and it still has 
numerous old employes. The late John 
A. Britton, one of the pioneers of the in- 
dustry and vice president of the company 
for a long period, was very close indeed to 
his men, a greatly respected and admired 
figure in his state, a man whose life of un- 
remitting toil was an object lesson to all 
those who are compelled to begin at the 
bottom. Almost the last act of his life was 
to present a medal to an old couple. But 
when the company became so large that its 
force reached the 10,000 mark it was real- 
ized that the stage had passed where ideal 
employment conditions could be maintained 
solely by such wholesome old-fashioned 
ways. 

One highly important feature of the 
hydroelectric situation in California, which 
bears on the possibility of state or munici- 
pal ownership as well as upon the labor 
problem, is the large amount of stock in 
these companies owned primarily by em- 
ployes, and in the second place by the 
consuming public at large. Even in the Big 
Creek construction camps from 25 to 28 per 
cent of all employes own stock in the 
company. There are foremen with as high 
as $5000 of the company’s stock, Italian 
workmen with $1600 and $1800. A black- 
smith bought forty shares in one order. 


The Customer-Ownership Move 


The idea of selling the stock of large 
corporations to employes did not, of course, 
originate in California. But as far as can 
be learned Mr. A. F. Hockenbeamer, vice 
president of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, was the first to undertake the 
systematic sale of stock to customers. This 
was in 1914, when it was difficult to sell 
Financial 
people did not think much of the idea at 


| the time, predicting that stock sold in this 


way would be dumped back upon the mar- 
ket. But this method of selling stock in 
public-utility companies has spread all over 
the country, and though, of course, many 
small holders do sell when they want to buy 
an automobile or make a get-rich-quick oil 
investment, the dire prediction that small 
holdings would be dumped upon the mar- 
ket has not proved to be the case, especially 
with three shares or more. Holdings of less 
than three shares have very little usefulness 
or significance from any point of view. 

Much has been written regarding cus- 
tomer ownership, and this is not the place 
to treat it in detail. A few features of such 
a method of financing, however, bear di- 
rectly upon the general subject matter of 
this article. 

The extent to which the practice has been 
carried in California is remarkable. The 
largest company in the southern part of the 
state had on September 13, 1923, 62,000 
stockholders, 95 per cent of whom were 
customers. This is said to be the largest 
number of stockholders in any electric light 
or power company in existence. The suc- 
cess of these sales is, of course, in part due 
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to the peculiar make-up of the population 
of Southern California—namely, to the 
great numbers of people living there with 
means beyond their salaries and wages. 

In the case of this particular company, 
and the same may be true of others, there 
is no doubt that the large expansion pro- 
gram has been rendered possible by the 
customer-ownership device. Not that any- 
thing like enough money can be raised by 
selling two or three shares of stock on 
monthly payments to a widow living in a 
shack. The big sums for construction can 
be had in one place, and one place only, the 
Wall Street market. But Wall Street bank- 
ers demand an equity basis for bond financ- 
ing, and customer-ownership sales have 
furnished this basis. It has been a real life- 
saver for the hydroelectric companies. 

Money raised by the sale of stock to 
customers is relatively cheap money from 
the company point of view, because the 
sales are made mostly by employes in their 
spare time on a lower commission basis 
than would be paid to regular stock or bond 
salesmen. Then, too, it is obvious, and 
often referred to in articles on the subject, 
that if these sales are followed up, if meet- 
ings of stockholders are held and the owners 
encouraged to make complaints and sug- 
gestions, the companies are making friends 
for themselves at a rapid rate. 


Winning Support by Selling Stock 


This leads us to the really important 
phase of the subject—namely, that cus- 
tomer ownership is primarily a political 
rather than a financial device, useful though 
it has been from the financial standpoint. 
It is an extraordinarily clever and astute 
flank attack upon the forces which advo- 
cate and fight for public ownership. 

It is significant to note that in the year 
1922 the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany added more than 20,000 stockholders, 
11,000 being added in a single intensive 
drive in one week in June. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company added nearly 10,000 
stockholders in the same year, and the 
Great Western Power and San Joaquin 
Light and Power companies also sold large 
quantities of stock in the same length of 
time. 

In the fall of 1922 a special election was 
held in California to vote upon a number of 
important measures, including the $500,- 
000,000 Water and Power Act, which pro- 
vided that the state in partnership with 
municipalities, should enter the power busi- 
ness in competition with the private com- 
panies. Obviously the extraordinary num- 
ber of customer stockholders in proportion 
to the population of the state was not 
unconnected with the severe defeat of the 
proposal. 

The writer has talked with several of the 
leading advocates of public ownership in 
California and has read volumes of litera- 
ture furnished by them, all, of course, in 
favor of such form of ownership and op- 
eration, Nowhere, however, have I heard 
or read any reference to the successful ef- 
forts of the companies to win support by 
enlisting so large a portion of the public as 
shareholders. It is the one argument the 
public-ownership people do not even at- 
tempt to meet. 

William Mulholland, father of the Muni- 
cipal Power Bureau of Los Angeles, in re- 
ferring to the Water and Power Act, said, 
“This natural resouree—water—will pass 
away from the people altogether and go to 
absentees, who will have no interest other 
than to milk it.” Even the bitterest op- 
ponents of state and municipal ownership 
admit Mr. Mulholland’s ability, but he 
certainly slipped a cog when he made that 
statement. 

Practically all the stockholders live in 
California and are employes or customers, 
or both, of the companies. The bondhold- 
ers, it is true, are absentees, living in the 
East, but what of that? If the state and 
cities took over the development of power 
they, too, would have to sell their bonds to 
exactly the same absentee Eastern investors 
and through the same Wall Street channels. 

“The chief argument they use against 
us,”’ said the manager of one company, ‘“‘is 
that we make too great a profit. Our 
answer is that the profit is fair and not un- 
reasonable; but if it isan attractive profit, 
why not have everybody share in the good 
thing? We say to the public ‘The water’s 
ie come on in,’ and they are coming 
ast.” 

Now it may be that a hair-splitting econ- 
omist could tear such a statement into 
pretty small pieces. Of course the entire 
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consuming public and the stock-ow 
public are not and cannot be identically 
same. There will always be number; 
consumers who will not or cannot buys 
Moreover, even the individual’s int 
as consumer and investor may 
clash. 

But the point is that the publie a 
is very little concerned with what j 
them such fine-spun metaphysics of 
nomic and social polity. If the repreg 
tive of a company can show a po 
living in a bungalow how the divi 
two shares of stock, which she can 
in small installments, will meet her ele 
light and heating bill, she is pretty ]j 
to vote against the state going into. 
business of knocking out the companie 

But the companies have followed up 
enormous strategic advantage. even | 
ther. They have actually stolen the ve 
thunder of the public-ownership peo 
and verbal thunder is always a large par 
the arsenal of any political-reform my 
ment. They refer to themselves as hi| 
“‘people’s projects,’ and instead of spe 
ing of customer ownership refer to “e 
munity ownership,” “‘a new form of p 
ownership,”’ ‘owned by the public,” 
tical public ownership,” and even jj 
cases ‘‘public ownership.” ‘‘The 
ment of power was misnamed pri 
ownership years ago,” they say. 

In other words, the companies have g\ 
right into the tents of their opponents 
swiped the most valuable of their weap: 
their phraseology. One company descr’: 
itself as “‘a California corporation, m 
aged by Californians, operated by. C 
fornians, serving Californians, owned 
Californians.” The state and munici 
ownership people have no effective ans’ 
to such a barrage as that. They have 
outgeneraled; that is all? Ina sense ! 
joke is very much on them. val 

Theso-called public or government owr' 
ship problem as regards utility compat 
is not confined to California by any man! 
of means. But power is the big vital th 
in California, just as wheat was in No 
Dakota when the Non-Partisan League 
periments were made, and consequen 
there is more interest in the subject tl 
than in most other parts of the count 
“This is where the circus is going te 


a banker when I asked him why there: 
any more reason for studying the quest 
in California than in other states. 


A Challenge to Roosevel: 


Nor is there any doubt that the ¢ 
going on in California. Possibly th 
spectacular fight ever waged bet 
vate and public ownership interes 
that which culminated in the elec 
November 7, 1922, when the $50 
Water and Power Act was defeated. 
there any doubt but that the disp 
come up again in a year or two. 

Experiencing great difficulties in 
to its railroad system and coal supp 
country is awakening to the fact tha 
which could be made to do much of th 
work are running, useless, to the sea 
been predicted that the next decade’ 
more water-power development tha 
other like period of time, becaus 
end of another ten years most of 
sites will have been taken up. |! 
true it is certainly important to c 
hotly debated question of owne 

In 1905 William Mulholland, 
neer of Los Angeles, realized tha’ 
little city were to grow it would be 
sary to have a much larger wa 
The nearest available source 
250 miles away and could be tapp 
by building a long aqueduct across th 
portion of the Mohave Desert. | 
through the driving personalit 
holland the work was successfully 
plished, and much of the growth 0: 
has been due to this supply of wa 
until recently at least has been 
its needs. 

Mr. Mulholland says that he wow 
have obtained permission to tapt 
the Owens River—if it had not b 
assistance of President Roose 
overruled the objections of hostil 
The bill went through in the las 
utes of a congressional session, at ab 
same time that Roosevelt got his Pe 
Canal bill through. Mulholland 
thank the President for his valued 
also to congratulate him on getting his ¢ 
measure through. a 

“T have a challenge, Mister Pres! 
said the engineer. 


ol 


What isthat?’’ snapped Mr. Roosevelt. 
{ will finish the aqueduct before you 
th the canal,”’ said Mulholland. 
Done!” shouted Mr. Roosevelt. 

‘ter the water had been obtained for the 
it was found that power could be de- 
ped at the same time and sold at very 
‘rates, lower in fact than in’ nearly all 
r parts of the country. At:that time 
2» were three competing private com- 
es selling power in the city. One of 
2, the Southern California Edison, 
tly took over the Pacific Light and 
‘er, leaving three competitors—the city, 
Edison and the Los Angeles Gas and 
tric. 

iter on the city bought the Edison 
pany’s distributing system in the city, 
leaving only one private competitor, 
h still remains. Similar problems are 
‘now arising in San Francisco, which at 
ent is served with power by two large 
geting private companies. The city, 
ever, is engaged in building a vast 
r system, the Hetch-Hetchy, which 
supply a much larger amount of water 
hat city than the Owens River fur- 
x3 to Los Angeles. 

ye Hetch-Hetchy will in addition af- 
-a moderate amount of power, and al- 
'y the city authorities are dickering to 
over the local distributing systems of 
wo private companies. Indeed, num- 
of the larger cities of the state would 
so follow Los Angeles’ example and de- 
) and distribute power, or buy from a 
ite company and distribute if they can’t 
uce their own. The success of Los An- 
in attracting industries because of its 
power rates is one reason. Another 
m is that the cities would like to pay 
heir water from the profits of power. 
ill another reason is the supply of jobs 
eserving politicians, while a more legiti- 
‘and yet dubious excuse, at that, is the 
that if the cities and towns can break 
+ from the large power systems they 
»ffect some reduction in rates. This is 
use the big private companies, to pro- 
_ uniformity in rates, compel the cities 
arsomewhat more than their actual pro 
‘costs in order to sell power to farmers 
tices which the latter can pay. Under 
ite ownership the farming communities 
‘their way less than do the cities. 
‘is obvious, therefcre, that if all the 
3 and towns were able to break away 
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from the big private systems and produce 
their own power the situation would in 
time become serious for the farmer. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the more logical proponents 
of public ownership have sought to devise 
a system of public ownership in which the 
state can codperate with the municipalities 
and at the same time subsidize the farmer 
if that becomes necessary. 

The private power companies, although 
releasing their water to the farmers for ir- 
rigation, never engage in the business of 
supplying water for city domestic purposes, 
regarding this as an entirely separate in- 
dustry. But there are students who feel 
that if California is to grow it must find 
ways and means of developing its waters 
for all uses under a common coordinated 
plan. Rudolph Spreckles, the San Francisco 
banker, who was perhaps the best-known 
advocate and sponsor of the $500,000,000 
Water and Power Act, says in a letter to 
the writer that the state is the only agency 
big enough to conserve and develop all the 
water and power on a scale large enough to 
provide for future population. 

This is a highly debatable question. 
There is real force in Mr. Spreckles’ point. 
Private companies never will or can develop 
all the water. On the other hand they 
have developed more water and power than 
either private or public enterprise has de- 
veloped anywhere else in America, and 
their future program‘exceeds that of any 
other state or section, as far as the writer 
can learn. Successful though the Municipal 
Power Bureau of Los Angeles has been, it 
develops little actual power, buying whole- 
sale, as it does, from a private company. 

In the last five years new plants installed 
to serve Los Angeles and vicinity with 
power have developed 327,500 horse power, 
of which 271,500 was built by the two 
private companies, and 56,000 by the city. 
The power to be obtained from San Fran- 
cisco’s Hetch-Hetchy project will amount, 
so it is said on reliable authority, to only 
two years’ normal growth of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric and Great Western Power 
companies. In other words, all but a frac- 
tion of the development to date has been 
by private capital, and these private com- 
panies are spending something like $1,000,- 
000,000 additional. Why then swap horses 
in midstream? 

I do not think there is any choice between 
the verbal protestations of the two schools 
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your downright best and 
from getting on in life as 
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Personal appearance has 
alot to do with the way you 
feel. Clothes count, of 
course. But still there is 
one thing so many people 
overlook—something that 
at once brands them as 
either fastidious or care- 
less—the teeth. 

Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he or 
she is talking. If the teeth 
are not well kept they at 
once become a liability. 

Only the right dentifrice 
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protect you against such 
criticism. Listerine Tooth 
Paste cleans teeth a new 
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of thought as to the need of future power 
development. John B. Miller, president of 
the Southern California Edison Company, 
and Dr. John R. Haynes, who was one of 
the chief supporters of the Water and 
Power Act and who is perhaps the most 
active member of the board of the Los 
Angeles Power Bureau, were equally elo- 
quent in describing to the writer their de- 
sire to relieve by means of cheap electricity 
the poor woman in the shack of her house- 
hold drudgery. 

But talk is even cheaper than electricity 
in California. The simple fact is that though 
electric current may be used even -more 
extensively in the future than in the past, 
it is doubtful if its different uses have been 
pushed more in any section than in Califor- 
nia, where the bulk of the juice is produced 
and always has been produced by private 
companies. One reason current is cheap 
there is that these companies have developed 
toa high degree, relativelyspeaking, the load 
and diversity factors. These may be de- 
veloped even more under state and munici- 
pal ownership, but by all the rules of logic 
the burden of proof to that effect is: more 
distinctly upon the proponents. 

One argument much used in California, 
as well as in other places, against state and 
municipal ownership, which seems to the 
writer the least effective, is that private 
companies can get better engineers and 
managers. As already stated, Mr. Mul- 
holland’s managerial ability is generally 
admitted by his capitalistic foes in Los 
Angeles, although he quaintly and modestly 
explained himself to the writer as follows: 
“‘T’ve been toiling in the dirt all my life and 
naturally am an inquisitive chap, caring 
more for doing things than for making 
money.” 

“But,” say Mulholland’s opponents, 
“Bill is getting old; he will be followed by 
the droopers club.” 

But efficient private managers also get 
old, and there are many inefficient private 
managers. It is a question also whether 
inefficiency in public departments is not 
made up for in part at least by lower over- 
head, smaller salaries, and the like. 


Pro and Con Arguments 


“Of course municipally owned utilities 
can get good men,” said the manager of an 
important department of one of the largest 
of the private companies, a veteran of 
thirty years’ experience. ‘‘But can they be 
protected from grafting politicians? Or 
even if they are strong enough to fight off 
the politicians they cannot prevent ham- 
pering restrictions that are sure to prevent 
proper development. 

‘Even if the voters start them out on a 
sound program there is always hesitancy to 
vote additional sums. Municipal and state 
managers can never get money enough 
when they really need it. The voter is al- 
ways suspicious because he knows there is 
not enough money for public buildings, 
schools, streets and highways. He wants 
to see those built first. Then, too, he is 
always hearing talk about the debt limit 
being reached. Our company has developed 
more horse power in less than two years 
than the Los Angeles Power Bureau has 
been able to do in twelve years. That’s a 
good illustration of the difference between 
private and public control.” 

Always it is said by the opponents of the 
private companies that they are grabbers 
and constitute a power monopoly. But this 
charge is pretty much sound and fury, the 
only real question being whether public 
policy is better served by public or private 
ownership and operation. Whoever de- 
velops water power must be a monopolist 
in the sense that he alone can develop it. 
Two power companies cannot build power 
houses on the same site at the same time. 
To describe the power companies as a 
monopoly means exactly nothing. 

But the power companies are grabbers in 
that they file on sites which they don’t ex- 
pect to use for a long time to come. They 
admit this charge freely, explaining that 
they were the pioneers in development, 
naturally using the most economical sites 
first. Therefore they feel that it is logical 
and proper for them to seize the less desir- 
able sites, which in time may fit into their 
scheme of development. 

It must be remembered that power sites 
are not like ore, oil or forests. The water 
is not used up by the power companies. 
They do not remove it from the state in 
the way in which mining companies take 
silver and copper out of Nevada or Arizona. 
Nor are the power companies permitted 
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to capitalize the water or the sites. State 
laws permit them to earn a reasonable 
return, 8 per cent in California, on the 
actual investment in developing the water— 
that is, on the cost of the dams, reservoirs, 
tunnels, transmission lines, power houses, 
and the like. 

When the public-ownership advocates 
want to get votes they can always make a 
telling speech by saying that the rain, snow, 
land, sites, streams and mountains belong 
to the people. ‘‘Why let the companies 
charge us 8 per cent for the use of our own 
property? We must stop this alienation 
from the people of their priceless heritage!” 

Quite so; but what of it? No one denies 
that the rain and snow belong to the people. 
The only important question is whether 
the people can get the most benefit by per- 
mitting their development to be carried on 
by private companies under proper regu- 
lation or by bureaus of the state and city 
governments. In either case from two- 
thirds to three-quarters of all the money 
for development must come from the bond 
houses whose main offices are in Wall 
Street—in other words, from the absentee 
investor. 

California has had a railroad commission 
since 1912, generally considered one of the 
country’s most aggressive. It is required by 
law to fix the rates of power companies, to 
prescribe just, reasonable, safe and proper 
service, to have general supervision over 
equipment, facilities, methods, additions, 
extensions, repairs, improvements, safety 
devices and accidents, as well as to control 
stock and bond issues. 

There is also a state water commission 
operating under an act which aims to dis- 
tribute waters to those entitled to their use. 
There is also a state conservation commis- 
sion, as well as a state labor department 
and a state housing and sanitary commis- 
sion, which latter controls many conditions 
in the construction camps. 

As numbers of the power sites are in the 
National Forest, the companies must oper- 
ate under all the restrictions of the Forest 
Service. Most important of all, the com- 
pany which is building the largest project 
in the state. operates under a license from 
the Federal Power Commission, which 
under the terms of this license can pur- 
chase, or recapture, for the United States 
Government the entire property at the 
expiration of fifty years. In other words, 
this and other companies are only tenants 
of the Federal Government. 

In such an instance it is pure bunk to say 
the company grabbed the site, although it 
is admitted that there are numbers of other 
sites obtained by companies before the 
Federal Power Act went into effect. Very 
few, if any, future sites can be obtained by 
companies except under the recapture 
clause of the Federal Power Act. 


Trustees for the Public 


Indeed to a mere outsider it would seem 
as if there was a fairly large number of 
Federal and state bodies already regulating 
and controlling this business of power, espe- 
cially as the Federal Power Act legislation 
was the result of the most advanced views 
on conservation. Indeed there is real force 
in the contention of the directors and offi- 
cers of the power companies that they are 
mere trustees for the public, so rigidly are 
they regulated by so many Federal and state 
departments. Certainly there is no way in 
which they can make any.money for them- 
selves or for their stockholders beyond the 
allowed return, unless, of course, the reg- 
ulating body is asleep or venal. 

But the proponents of the Water and 
Power Act of 1922 did not want more or 
better control. They wanted state and 
municipal ownership and operation, and 
they had and still have one marvelous 
argument; at least it would be if it were 
not such a boomerang. 

I refer, of course, to the fact that state 
and city owned power bureaus can sell cur- 
rent cheaper than private companies, be- 
cause they have no local, state or Federal 
taxes to pay, and can finance themselves 
through the sale of low-interest-bearing 
tax-exempt bonds. Not only can they sell 
bonds 1 per cent cheaper than the strongest 
private companies but they have no divi- 
dends to pay, whereas the private com- 
panies are obliged to pay from 6 to 8 per 
cent to raise capital by the sale of stock. 

Thus the state or city owned power com- 
pany has a tremendous advantage at the 
start, and its advocates say that the saving 
is so great that the bonds issued for con- 
struction can be retired much sooner than 


‘those who favor government one 
hat th 
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in the case of private companies. Inde 
they maintain that private compani 
rarely do retire their bonds, which is pret; 
nearly true. In twelve or fifteen years t| 
saving in taxes, interest charges and diy 
dends should, if the management is ef 
cient, result in the retirement of large issy 
of bonds. ‘‘Why do we first give away 01 
natural resources,” say the public-ownersh; 
advocates, “‘and then pay perpetual inte 
est and dividends on our gift?” 

This is all true enough, but how abo 
the loss in taxes? Not only do the Feders 
state and local governments lose the tax 
paid by private companies, but the Feder, 
Government suffers a further enormo 
loss in income taxes because of the resort { 
tax-exempt bonds on the part of. t 
wealthy taxpayers. 

As far as anyone is able to analyze t} 
subject the country as a whole is bound | 
lose in the long run from the extension , 
the tax-exempt privilege to more industrie 
The consumers of one section may gain 
little in the way of cheaper rates, but r 
one knows whether that gain will equal t} 
loss in taxes to the country as a whole, | 
other words, who can measure the gai 
from reducing rates if there is to be a corn 
sponding loss in taxes? | 


The Water and Power Act 


The average citizen, so it seems to t} 
writer, is always in dense ignorance as { 
whether a state or city owned industry , 
utility is really making or losing mone 
One trouble is that a state or city owne 
utility can nearly always borrow from 
friendly government and cover up the loar 
in such a way that at the end of a year or 
period of years the citizens do not kno 
whether there has been a net profit or 
loss. State and city owned utilities nevi 
stand on their own bottoms as do privat 
corporations. : 

There is absolutely no clear-cut standart 
of profit or loss as with private concern 
The opposition newspaper loudly proelain 
the losses and inefficiency of the sen 
ice, while the friendly party organ vehi 
mently denies these charges. But the ma 
who reads cannot judge for himself as } 
usually can in the case of a private corpor: 
tion. J 

The writer had great difficulty in discoy 


- ering from its friends just what would haj 


pen if the proposed $500,000,000 Wat 
and Power Act had passed. The act pr 
vided that private companies could | 
taken over, but one of its leading prop 
nents told me that it would be decadk 
before the state would trouble the con 
panies, because the growth of populatio 
would require both private and public er 
terprises side by side. 

But the general impression created b 
friends of the act was that the private con 
panies had already grabbed all the goo 
sites, a charge which the companies saat 
Obviously, then, the expenditure of th 
state’s money for poor, uneconomic site 
would be wasteful and utterly indefensibk 
No; government ownership‘in California i 
reality means the taking over of existin 
private companies. It can mean nothin 
else if the opponents of the private con 
panies are sincere when they say that thes 
companies have grabbed the best wate 
powers. - 

The act provided that a finance commit 
tee of seven, consisting of such persons 2 
the governor, state treasurer and state cor 
troller, should control the issue of stat 
bonds for the assistance of city-owne 
projects. Evidently the people of the stat 
did not care to put so much additional powe 
into the hands of its future politicians, 
the act was defeated by 597,413 vot 
243,604. Zz 

Most unfortunately, so it seems to th 
writer, the power companies spent Ia 
sums and used strange methods to detea 
the act. Of course large sums were spel 
also by those who favored the Water an 
Power Act, and the writer means no offens 
when he says that the minds of some ¢ 


California are so rigidly closed t 
private companies are justified in resor 
to pretty strong methods in defendin 
themselves against attacks which smac 
rather too much of mere bigotry. But a¢ 
cording to the senate committee, fou 
times as much was spent against the act a 
for it, and the writer ventures the © 
that private ownership and 0 
might abandon such an excessive a 
tion of public opinion for other an 
methods and agents of justifying 1 
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a In the woman's world the tireless : 
— and speedy Mimeograph is rapidly 
ib: lightening some weighty burdens 


Today woman shares with man the re- 
sponsibility for a tremendous amount 
of worth-while success. With her 
sphere no longer bounded by house- 
hold limits—she is becoming an 
increasingly greater factor in the im- 
portant decisions of business. 


And there is hardly another labor- 
saving device in all the lists that is 
doing so much for her in this wider 
field as the Mimeograph. 


The long and tiresome process of 
making innumerable copies of letters, 
bulletins and kindred matter, the 
Mimeograph has reduced to a pleasant 
task of a few minutes. 


Five thousand well printed duplicates 
of a typewritten sheet or an outline 
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drawing the Mimeograph turns out 
hourly, with little trouble and practi- 
cally no expense. 


It is the easiest and speediest way of 
doing a great deal of important work, 
some of which could not be done 
expediently without its help. 


In the hands of a skillful woman it is 
a dainty, cleanly and powerful device 
for the battering down of costs and 
the building up of efficiency. 


And that is the reason it is doing big 
and vital service in business and edu- 
cational fields everywhere. 


Its makers, the A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, will gladly send you booklet 
“S-12” and all important information 
about the Mimeograph upon request. 
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FREE—a ee 


model’’ of Doublecap 


This new Williams’ Doublecap 
Stick works from both ends—when 
one end is used up — begin on the 
other. And. look at the way it fits 
your hand! Plenty of space for a 
man-sized grasp, no mere finger 
hold. 

Second place, it’s economical! 
When the stick is used up, it can 
be reloaded in a jiffy—and with 
reasonable care the holder can be 
made a family heirloom. 


And finally you get thesame com- 
fortable, enjoyable Williams’ shave 
you’ve always had. 

P.S. Yes,we’ll begladtosendyoua ~ 
free “working model”of Doublecap 
Stick. The J. B. Williams Company, 
Dept. P-5; Glastonbury, Conn. 


Se 
Williams 


Doublecap. 
Shaving Stick 


~ Made by the makers of the famous Williams’ 
Holder Top Stick and Williams’ Shaving Cream 


CASH?. 


Mail the coupon below, with 
your name and address, to The 
Curtis Publishing Company, 
653 Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and you will 
receive the cash offer which 
enables scores of our subscrip- 
tion representatives to earn up 
to $1.50 an hour. 


Insist on Genuine 
6 APEX 
INNERINGS 


wo 


Protects You 

Motorists, fleet owners, gas engine 
‘owners everywhere are finding it well to insist on 
only Genuine APEX INNERINGS 


STOP PISTON SLAP 
excessive oil pumping and kindred motor ills. The 
APEX tag protects user,dealer and jobberin quality 
of manufacture and performance. No other bears it. 
Motors perform almost like new after simple in- 
stallation and in thousands of cases prove reboring 
is unnecessary expense in re-powering —astonish- 
ing low price— 

Retail Only 20c Each 

up to %4"’ wide or 5” diam. Larger 35c. 

Ppadicrsd Order from your jobber or write us. 
Jobbers: It will pay you to write—get in on the 
big national demand that has been created. 
= =, Thomson- Friedlob Mfg. Co., Peoria, Dept. W, Illinoi 
GY Fully Patented in U.S. and Canada ‘ 
TLL 


Write aon free Guide Books and 

ATENTS “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
* be fore disclosing inventions. Send 

modelorsketchof yourinventionforour Freeand Prompt 
opinion of its patentable nature. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 15th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 122 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Al CHOICE OF VEHICLES , 


Pegleg remained motionless for two min- 
utes and fifteen seconds. In that length of 


| time Peter Manning had ambled thirty 


yards up the stretch, wheeled like a hawk, 
thundered past in his full stride and circled 
the track. Pegleg had clicked his watch at 
the beginning and the ending of that effort- 
less, flashing mile. He now addressed the 
empty air. 

“Two-one an’ a quarter—just buggy 
ridin’!’’ He replaced his stop watch, lit a 
cigarette, expelled two jets of smoke from 
his pinched nostrils and limped on to the 
auction tent. 

It was stifling under the semi-opaque, 
clay-colored canvas roof. The crowd was 
small and sophisticated—coatless, heavy- 
jowled, puffy-eyed regulars. Pegleg knew 
most of them by name. Each displayed a 
large diamond, either as a stud or ina 
heavy ring, wore a silk shirt of vivid pat- 
tern and manipulated a curved-handled 
cane. Pegleg concentrated on the auc- 
tioneer. 

“T’ve sold Mabel J. for a fifty-dollah 
bill—what’ll you gimme for the field?”’ 

Silence and the shifting of canes. 

The auctioneer seized a glass of water and 
consumed it at a gulp. The attitude of 
scorn he now assumed required a thumb- 
nail under a purple suspender and disclosed 
a vivid grape-juice effect on the shirt below. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you guys? 
This mare ain’t fast.” 

“She’s got nothin’ on your suspenders, 
Charlie.” 

“Tf I knowed as much about gents’ fur- 
Sete as you, Mose, I wouldn’t of bought 

’ The assemblage was swept by a pity- 
ne! eye. “Staggered in in front of a bunch 
of hounds at Kalamazoo and you’d think 
she was a free-for-all pacer. Listen, Mose— 
just for that crack about my suspenders— 
you gimme fifty for this field. It’s worth 
two hundred, and don’t forget I said so.” 

Pegleg’s attention swung promptly to 


ose. 

Frog-belly eyelids drooped lazily over a 
pair of carplike eyes. When they lifted a 
decision had been reached. A cane head 
was withdrawn from a jutting rose-red 
lower lip. 

“Too hot, Charlie.’’ 

Pegleg favored his inner consciousness 
with a pleasant oath. His race—and they 
didn’t know the war was over! It was hot, 
though; you couldn’t laugh that off. His 
sleeve cleared the sweat from his forehead 
and eyes as he looked for strange and guile- 
less faces. 

Just one live one in the crowd— perhaps! 
A long sunburned guy with emphatic wrist 
bones and a triumphant Adam’s apple. By 
no means a sure thing, but worth a crack. 
Pegleg edged into the stranger’s line of 
vision and stared at the entry board. He 
produced a program with trembling fingers, 
cast feverish eyes upon it and fumbled in 
various pockets. 

“Got a lead pencil?”’ 

“What say?”’ 

“Lemme a pencil, brother.”’ Pegleg’s 
suppressed voice was hoarse with emotion. 

A pencil appeared and changed hands. 
So far so good. 

Pegleg marked his card, returned the 
pencil absently and seemed about to dash 
from the scene. He turned away, hesitated, 
turned back and peered searchingly into 
the face of the owner of the lead pencil. 

“Listen, pal, you don’t know me an’ I 
don’t know you, but you look like a good 
guy. If I slip you something will you keep 
it-under your hat?’”’ Pegleg shot this out 
on a tense breath. 

The Adam’s apple rose a full inch and 
returned to its former seat of grandeur. 

‘Jog on by and sell your papers!” 

Pegleg limped dejectedly from the auc- 
tion tent, mortified by his lack of judgment 
in making a pitch at asmall-town horseman. 

It was growing hotter by the minute. 
The sun-killed, dust-coated meadow of the 
center field shimmered like a brassy sea. 
The deserted grand stand seemed to gape 
for air in the sodden haze. An hour and a 
half till the first race! No chance to grab 
a rummy till the crowd thickened up. Peg- 
leg again passed his sleeve across his brow, 
felt his laboring pulse beating in his neck 
and bethought him of a spreading maple 
before the doorway of the empty feed room 
which was his present abode. He hob- 
bled with more alacrity toward a row of 
stalls squatting along the clover-dotted 
knoll from which the tree sprang up, and 


(Continued from Page 5) 


stretched himself with a grunt of relief where 
the spattered shade shut out definitely the 
red-hot stove lid which was the sun. 

The lower turn swept past the spot in a 
tilted curve. The tawny boulevard of the 
freshly sprinkled stretch led endlessly 
straight away. To command its length, 
Pegleg had only to raise himself on an el- 
bow. He contemplated doing so when 
Stanley Direct came out to warm up. For 
the present he saw only maple leaves 
straight above him as still as though carved 
in jade. Wearied by their multitude and 
similarity, he pulled his cap over his eyes. 

There followed a pleasant moment in 
which Pegleg sank luxuriously into dark- 
ness; but almost at once, so it seemed, he 
was flung back into glare and heat by a 
sound like the tumbling roar of a giant 
wave. Resorting to an elbow he found him- 
self observing a squadron of horses, behind 
which rolled up a cloud of sun-shot dust. 
He blinked at this spectacle for an instant, 
realized that the roar had been the voice of 
the grand stand, and saw the squadron 
break up into units which slowed down as 
they approached to cries of ‘‘Whoah! 
Whoah! Whoah now!” 

Pegleg jerked abruptly into a sitting posi- 
tion, staggered to his feet and hobbled to 
the track gate. As the first of the red- 
nostriled contestants stalked through he 
accosted the swipe. 

“Listen, Red, I been—asleep. What’s 
happened? What race is this?” 

“First heat, first race.” 

Pegleg produced a cigarette and tapped 
it thoughtfully on the back of a sweating 
hand. 

“What won it?” 

“Stanley Direct; 
half. Ain’t it hot?” 

“You said it,” agreed Pegleg. He lit his 
cigarette. 

For a time he stood motionless while he 
applied appalling epithets to the situation. 
The good thing was now an odds-on and he 
knew nothing more that day. A sun- 
smitten quarter of a mile lay between the 
stables and the betting ring. If he managed 
to dig up a piece of info he must limp its 
sweltering length to come at the stifling 


easy; two-five an’ a 


press about the betting machines in which. 


arummy might be found. 

Pegleg’s eye traveled moodily from 
where he stood to the stables, from the 
stables to the far end of the grand stand 
and back to the clover-dotted mound 
roofed with maple leaves which had been 
his undoing. Cursing the treacherous spot, 
he still put himself in motion in its direc- 
tion. Maybe he’d eat that evening and 
maybe he wouldn’t. It depended on his 
ability to touch somebody for four bits. In 
any event his labors for the day were over. 
He could bum enough cigarettes to hold 
him—that was a cinch. As he reclimbed 
the knoll and arrived at the scene of his 
deplorable siesta, he saw that he must now 
share the sprawling shadow of the maple 
tree with another—a fellow being—propped 
against the tree and fanning himself with 
his hat. 

Pegleg scowled, stumped on into the 
feed room and stretched himself on his 
blanket-covered canvas cot. In this black 
hour the proximity of human kind was dis- 
tasteful. He wished to be alone. 

The feed room proved to be a combina- 
tion furnace and vacuum. Pegleg emerged 
drippingly therefrom, filled his lungs with 
the torrid outer air that was as grateful for 
a moment as a mountain breeze, and sought 
the slope of the knoll. In a moment his sur- 
roundings, including the huddled figure 
propped against the tree, sank below the 
horizon of his consciousness as he drifted 
away on a sea of vain regrets. 

Dig up a good thing and then pound his 
ear while it went over! Not a thin dime in 
his kick. Talk about boobs! If he wasn’t a 
lousy, limping son of a 

A high querulous voice cut abruptly into 
Pegleg’s self-reproaches. 

“T won’t; no, sir! I never have an’ I 
never will. It ain’t long to go now—an’ I 
never will.’ 

Pegleg, startled by the unexpectedness of 
this declaration and by the curious frail 
passion with which it had been uttered, 
turned his head over his shoulder to take 
in the speaker. 

Bone makes a brave show in the face of 
Time. Pegleg was staring at askull. To be 
sure, there were wisps of rusty white hair 
on its crown and a swollen vein crawled 
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through the hollow of each temple ho 
the yellow skin into wandering pale | 
welts. There was also a tinge of red at 
rims of the watery eyes and a thin ‘pu 
line where the lips met. But domina 
these more transitory details of the f 
was the triumphant contour of the skul 

No collar, no tie—an old bum! No- 
too clean. The gangrenous mark of ah 
collar button was the only discoloratioy 
a bilious-looking dewlap, and the stareh 
collar band and the wedge of shirt be 
were white. An old rube—now he’d saic 
Maybe not. He’d made a quick size 
once before that day and got in wr 
Well, it didn’t matter. He didn’t kno 
thing at a decent price that he’d be 
pian oe and the old wreck must be 


an The This lips moved. Breath lab 
through them bearing words. 

“T got to git to th’ car line.” 

“Well, fly at it,’ ’ said Pegleg. He blo 
out the vision of man’s decay with a el 
of cigarette smoke and attempted to plu 

again into bitter thought. 

“Tt ain’t the heat so much. It’s al 
At first I thought it was the heat—but 
my legs. They’re numblike. I hadn’ tou 
to of tried it. Not this kind of a <¢ 
Young man, it looks like my legs hae 
out.’ 

Pegleg jerked a shoulder as though! at 
buzzing of a fly. From the corner of a) 
sided sneer he summed up his reaction, 
the buzzing. 

“‘T should worry.” 

Silence. 

No, unfortunately, there was still 
wheezy rattle of hard-taken breath. Pe, 
rolled a baleful eye at his persecutor. 
was surprised to find the huddle prop 
against the maple tree unaccountably al 
The scrawny neck was thrust forw: 
The watery gaze was intensely fixed. I 
leg, following that dim yet lighted gla 
beheld a fresh squadron forming in 
stretch. A moment later it bore down 
them with increasing thunder and a ehc 
of eeyahs which is as characteristic of 
embattled race driver as the yip-yip of 
cowboy or the far-flung coo-ee of / 
tralia’s open spaces. . . 

“Eeyah! Eeyah!” . 

Pegleg eyed the tornado of drumm 
hoofs, glinting spokes and dust-w: 
faces sourly. First heat, second race! J 
a jog for Trampaway, who had the t 
eight stakes at his mercy that season | 
was in third position. 

A quavering voice lifted above ther 
more distant clamor. 

“T like the roan hoss layin’ third.” 

“Huh!” said Pegleg. s 

“ Acts like a trotter. # ¥ 

Pegleg snorted again. A trotter! / 
he hadn’t been certain the old stiff we 
rube. He watched the roan horse m 
into the lead and make a show of the fi 
The superlative ease of the performa 
gripped him. For a moment his dej 
fled. He even violated the code which 
“Never tell nothin’ to a rummy,” and 
meaned the side of his mouth wit 
planation. 

“That was Trampaway you seen t 
He win it backin’ up.’ 

But the light was gone from the ol e 
They became wet bits of faded ena 
deeply sunk below a spouting of white 
brows. 

eile ve got to git to the car line, 
how.” 

A rummy was an awful thing! 
hadn’t even heard of Trampaway. 
offered an irritable suggestion: 

‘‘Well, hop on down to the gate 
a jitney.” 

“No, sir; no, sir-ree. 
and I never will.” 

The same words, the same s 
phasis. Pegleg became mildly in 

“Never done what?” : 

“Never rode in one of the stink 
throwin’, road-hoggin’ things. I 
from the car line, and that’s what’ 
with my legs; that and the heat. 
numblike. If I can git back to 
line—it runs right past the Home. 

A rummy and a nut! Pegleg’s 
died away. It revived ata though 
look like he had the price of 2 
still —— 

“Look here, pop, I might get a U 
drive you down in a jog cart. B 
want to see the color of a piece of me 


I never 


; 


2 knuckles and tendons of yellow claw 
red in a pocket, fumbled there and 

eared. A folded bill was spread out 
on a thin knee. 

at ought to be enough for a man to 

up a hoss and drive two miles.” 

en spot! 

ire, that’ll pull it off. Just slip it to 

’ I’ll be on my way.” 

‘leg bore a mildly searching glance 

ut a quiver. The bill was refolded, 

r, carefully, and disappeared in the 


ta 
hat’s every dollar I got in the world. 
» gettin’ right here. You can tell ’em 
wy what’s right for the trouble. You 
i ’em it’s Cal Brice. Some of the 
ones might remember. Just say ‘Cal 
'_and tell ’em it’s my legs.” 
ullen rage welled up in Pegleg. Some 
you couldn’t make a nickel! 
‘hy, sure; you hold right on to it, 
in’ I’ll see what I can do.’”’ He made 
ugh to rise, hesitated, seemed to re- 
“Nobody’ll want to leave right now, 
‘t expect. Suppose we stick here for a 
an’ I’ll get busy just before the last 


‘ell now, that’s a good idea. I can 
’em step from here. It’s right kind 
1, young man.” 
risk in dipping! The old boob was all 
fe couldn’t put up a holler on a bet. 
not cut out the stalling and strong- 
him? No; that required a quick 
yay, and such was not in Pegleg’s rep- 
>, He decided to play it safe, and 
{himself again, an itching hand within 
ttable distance of the favored pocket. 
aat’s all right, pop. Glad to help you 
A palsied forearm served as an un- 
ous barrier to the pocket. If he’d 
fanning himself again! ‘‘Hot, ain’t 
-egleg suggested. 
ell, I thought so. I thought so right 
until a minute ago. Seems to have 
| off all of a sudden. I’m kind of 
y. That’s queer now, how cool it’s 
quick-like.” 
leg stared. Over the yellow parch- 
of the mummylike face a faint blue 
was spreading, yet the forehead was 
d with great drops of sweat. 
sughtn’t to of come. But I had to see 
ice more before My feet’s awful 
young man, an’—I—don’t seem able 
ch—my breath.” 
's kind of close, pop. Stir the air 
with your hat.” 
y fingers dug convulsively into the 
lof the black felt hat, the forearm 
iclear of the pocket. Pegleg’s hand 
‘wormlike along the grass, but the 
ig arm fell. 
‘sno use, no use. I should of stayed 
-on the porch with the rest.’”’ The 
g voice became a cry. ‘‘But they 
know hosses, none of ’em. They 
‘know hosses. They just set and 
the automobiles go by.’’ The voice 
oawhisper. “They never stop goin’ 
! they never will. More of ’em all the 
‘more and more. Horns all day and 
H all night, white and red lights all 


‘voice died away, the head nodded 
as lifted with an effort. 

veg had been undone that day by 
3’s sweet restorer. His problem 
1 about to be solved by the same 


3 
ke it easy, pop; just lean back and 
easy.” 
‘u—still—there—young man?” 
re, I’m here. Don’t worry about 
”, A wink or two’ll do you good.” 
head nodded once more. The 
‘ed eyelids closed, but Pegleg’s hand 
‘ed in the clover, while the purple 
latinued to move. From them issued 
»red breath a far and broken whisper. 
ey wouldn’t believe me when I told 
None of the boys would believe me. I 
They’1l drive hosses off the face of the 
' First they’ll drive ’em off the roads, 
‘en off the farms, and after while—off 
ick. You'll see!’ An’ they saw—all 
2 last. But it’s comin’—it’s comin’, 
) as the mare first beat two-ten—it’s 
- An’ she’s forgot. An’ these today 
+ forgot. Way below two minutes. 
ver of believed it—not for a trotter. 
‘don’t mean what two-thirty did 
there was only hosses. It don’t 
-nothin’—any—more.”’ 
jay talk! The old rummy was a nut, 
Better wait till he was dead to the 


' minutes passed before the hand 
P its creeping journey to its goal. 
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It required only the first and second fingers. 
They stole into the pocket like two white 
snakes, closed on the bill and came away. 

“Take back! Take back, Ed!” 

Pegleg’s scalp seemed to lift an inch 
from his skull. Instead of the shadowlike 
get-away now in order, he sat as though con- 
gealed, staring into those burning, cavern- 
ous eyes and blinking at the astounding 
figure, no longer supported by the tree. It 
was sitting erect—tense, vital, electric. 

And the voice, the voice that had shat- 
tered the torpid quiet like a battle cry! 
How could it conceivably come from that 
frail chest? How could it fail to tear that 
yeres throat to tatters? Again it pealed 

orth: 

“‘Take back with the pole hoss, Ed! We 
can’t get away like this. Do you want to 
score ’em to death? Come on—come on, 
Frank, I can’t choke this hoss down. Come 
on, come on! ‘Go,’ he said. If you try to 
pinch me off I’ll ride over you, Frank. 
Eeyah! Eeyah! Eeyah!”’ 

The row of stalls gave sudden evidence 
of life. Squares of black velvet made by 
open upper doors, filled with ear-pricking 
heads. From boxes, stools, bales of straw 
human figures rose up, listening. 

“Lay over there, Ed! Lay over, I say. 
I’m on the rail now. Steady hoss, ste-a-a-dy. 
Now, Ed, what’ve you got left? Go awn, 
hoss! Eeyah! Eeyah!” 

The human listeners along the row of 
stalls moved with languid curiosity upon 
the maple tree. They arrived too late. 
Pegleg saw gnarled hands raise phantom 
lines to lift a tired trotter across the finish 
line. There was a last ‘‘Eeyah!” a wilder 
glare of triumph in the burning eyes. 

“Not enough, Ed. Not enough. Whoah, 
hoss! Good hoss! Whoah, who-o-o-ah!”’ 

The hands fell, the glare in the eyes went 
out as though shades had been drawn at the 
windows of a lighted room. The winning 
driver of the phantom race made a slow 
and deep obeisance to Pegleg—so deep that 
it ended in the clover. 

Pegleg stared at the long white hairs on 
the back of the motionless head, wet his 
dry lips with a catlike tongue and achieved 
a whisper. 

“An’ I thought he was a rummy.” 
Voices which now arose about him seemed 
far away. 

“Drunk, ain’t he?” 

“Sure; plastered.” 

“He’s laying kinda funny. Let’s turn 
him over.” 

“Drunk, hell. Listen: Old Doc Saun- 
ders is workin’ on that filly of Tatem’s— 
end stall, next barn.” 

Pegleg with some effort stood erect. He 
was certain of one thing: A get-away was 
no longer necessary. 
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This opinion was presently verified after 
a black leather bag had been deposited in 
the grass and gold spectacles had bent in- 
quiringly down. 

“Nothing I can do. Heart just quit. 
Dead when he hit the ground.” 

In lighting a cigarette Pegleg observed 
that his hands were shaking. An oath 
drifted from him on a cloud of cigarette 
smoke. What could you expect, with an 
old bird croaking in your lap? He’d gota 
ten spot out of it, anyway. His eyes sought 
the reassuring view of center field, track and 
grand stand. He seemed to be looking at a 
painted scene, familiar, yet unreal. Noth- 
ing seemed as real as that sprawling still- 
ness in the grass that Doc Saunders was 
giving the once over. 

“Old Cal Brice. He was making trotters 
when George Wilkes was a colt. Trained 
Maud S. some before she beat two-ten. 
Wouldn’t speak to anybody hardly that 
rode in an automobile when they first came 
out. I remember seeing Ben Ransom try to 
pinch him off in the M Cal was 
driving a long-headed, long-necked, long- 
backed sorrel by Electioneer. He was sixty 
years old if he was a day. He never took 
back. Just locked wheels and rode on 
home. Ben had to go with him. Cal’s 
sorrel had a nose the best of it all the way. 
Well, he’s driven his last race.” 

“Yes, doc,” said Pegleg suddenly; “I 
seen him when he done it.” 

The gold spectacles swung Pegleg’s way. 

“T guess not. He hasn’t been behind a 
hoss in twenty years. Some of you boys 
carry him in there and lay him on that cot 
till they come for him.”’ 

Insult to injury! Pegleg swore again as 
shuffling feet moved with their burden into 
his feed room. Give a guy the willies and 
then take his bed! He grinned crookedly 
at a thought, his hand closing around the 
ten-dollar bill in his pocket. ‘Board 
money.” 

Pegleg watched no more races that day. 
It was his habit when the breaks went 
against him to limp from stall to stall, gaz- 
ing silently, or with a soft word at a softly 
nudging muzzle, at what the stalls con- 
tained. He now found himself drifting 
down a line of stalls, pausing here and there 
to rest his arms on the top of a lower door 
and stare meditatively within. 

For a time the sight of gliding muscles 
under glistening skins, keen, wind-splitting 
heads with softly glowing eyes, would not 
rid him of an unaccountable depression. 
Fortune had not given him the complete 
go-by. He was no longer flat. Then what 
was there to bellyache about? Nothing. 
Only—a close-up of sudden death gives 
even a hard-boiled guy a jolt, he found. It 
brought home with unaccustomed force 
how sorry was the scheme of things; what 
a dirty deal the whole game was. Cut a 
guy’s leg off when he was knee high to a 
duck, turn him into a shaking mummy, and 
then—good night! 

The afternoon wore on. The track no 
longer blazed and danced. It had become 
a strip of lavender ribbon with a heliotrope 
edging of white fence. The band ceased to 
crash and blare. Its brassy voices softened 
and blended to steal across the center field 
with the stretching shadow of the grand 
stand. 

Pegleg was himself again. The contented 
munching of hay, the comfortable rustling 
of straw, the soul-warming odor which en- 
wrapped these sounds, had done it. He 
had a last simple rite to perform before he 
abandoned his silent communion with the 
silent lords of speed. 

He limped to a certain stall and stood at 
gaze. There was a noticeable distinction 
about this stall—a lavish display of mono- 
grammed blankets within, a particular 
sparkle to bikes and harness and painted 
trunks without. Over the stall hung an un- 
ostentatious black enamel nameplate which 
bore the following in neat gold letters: 
Peter Manning—1.5634. 

Pegleg stood for a contemplative mo- 
ment before he addressed a swipe lounging 
on one of the trunks. 

““What did he do today, Spider?” 

“Nothin’ much. Track’s cuppy. Fifty- 
eight an’ a half.” 

Pegleg turned away. So automobiles 
were going to put things like that out of 
business! The old bird had said so just 
before he croaked. 

“Not by a hell of a sight!”’ said Pegleg 
aloud. He rounded a line of stalls and 
came upon the maple tree and his own 
quarters. 

Plodding up the knoll came a big horse, 
black all over, except for a small star on the 


You can raise your 
Income, next year, 
if you want to! 


Hundreds of men did it in 1923,— 
men who had felt they were at the end of 
their rope, so far as earning more money was 
concerned. 

Into the hands of these men came a copy 
of the book “Out of the Rut,” telling how 
scores of men, many without any experience, 
have become successful members of the great- 
est selling organization in the world to-day. 
And it showed how they, too, could get into 
a business where there is 


no limit as to how much 
money a man can earn! 


It told them also that Fuller gives every 
man a training in salesmanship free, and equips 
them to succeed. How it gives a mana chance 
to be virtually his own boss; how to get into 
healthful, outdoor work; and how to earn 
more than they ever thought they were ca- 
pable of earning. That is why these men are 
now succeeding way beyond their highest ex- 
pectations. (See full-page color adv. in this 
same issue.) 


Here’s YOUR Opportunity 


to earn in 1924 the income you would like to earn 
and, by your increased income, possess those go 

things of life that you crave for yourself and your 
family. Write for this book ‘‘Out of the Rut.” Don’t 
wait for it, but meanwhile get in touch at once with 
any one of the 230 Fuller Branch Offices (for 
address of nearest one, look in phone book). Eve- 
ning appointments made, if desired. r, address 
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pocket dog biscuit. Made from 
the old SPRATT’S stamina- 
building formula in a more 
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SPRATT'S. 
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for new catalog P-26 on feeding. 
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forehead and a trace of white on the off in the undertaker’s wagon and picked 
front fetlock. Having noted this much, its unimpressive crew. “Oh, you hj 
Pegleg next observed that the horse was Have you been employed?” ie 
attached to a wagon—a black wagon, or “Well, no, not exactly. They told y 
rather it had been black. The paint had the gate there was a corpse here, ag 
checked and cracked off in so many places was drivin’ by; but I guess we're out of 
that it was more a mottled brown. “Wait a minute,” said Pegleg sudde 

The horse breasted the knoll and halted. and limped into the center of the dig 
Pegleg took in the faded lettering on the sion. “You beat these guys to it, di 
wagon’s boxlike side: R. Skenk, Under- you?” he inquired of the driver of the un 


taker and Embalmer. taker’s wagon. iF 
One of the two men on the front seat now “Well—yes, but we didn’t know it. 

addressed him. a morgue job. We'd have to charge to q 
‘Corpse here, somewhere. Do youknow down there. The city ambulance he 

where it’s at?” do it free.” 0) 


Pegleg glanced in at the cot on which he “Free, eh?” said Pegleg. He eyed 
was wont to repose and saw the soles of shining ambulance with its throbk 
worn, square-toed shoes protruding stiffly motorand firedasudden question. “Wh; 
from a striped cooling sheet. He jerked his you charge?”’ | 
head at the feed-room door. “Charge? Why, about ten dollars 

“In there,” hesaid. Helet hiseyesroam guess. But the ambulance here ——” 
over the horse that stood tossing his head Pegleg did not listen to a repetition 
to ease his neck of check cramp. About the unescapable and thoroughly pract 

sixteen hands. Good head, good legs, good side of the question. They were scot 
all over. Lots of power and not coarse. for the last heat of the last race as the 
Shame to put such a lousy set of harness sun was cut in half by the peak of 


i on him. grand-stand roof. The band struck int 
M The men had dismounted from the wagon. fox trot, timed to the dust spurts, jett 
“How old?” asked Pegleg, nodding. like pink smoke from the lavender track 


“Comin’ six. Standard bred. Just as the stroke of flying hoofs. The black hc 


e e ® 
d . Say, who’s goin’ i 
Giving the Telephone Life — gz pyo% se mes wine may senate ts hs glesning. heap 


: Pegleg’s eyes left the big black horse. fox trot. A 
Wherever your thought goes your voice may go. “You can search me.”’ He had turned to Pegleg’s eyes wandered despite him 
YX Ik h . ta f take himself away when a peremptory clan- the feet protruding from the cooling sh 
ay ay = across i‘ nese as 1 ane to ace. gor saat him for an instant, ere helurched, They were shockingly still. He need | 
our telephone is the latch to open for you an somewhat hurriedly, aside. Theshining mo- have seen their owner drive straight j 
d Seats d P y y tor ambulance which hummed around the that stillness to be certain they a om 
oor in the land. end of a line of aad Swe porringly to aoree of pre pis slept. i 
a hereme tthe nwencolwies cal be man y ewitche rest on the exact spot where Pegleg had been ell, as the doc said, they had gone tl 
: hae standing. last mile. They had shuffled two miles 
boards. The maze of apparatus. The millions of Pegleg glowered at the impassive being the broiling sun, that day, Pegleg recall 
. who concerned himself expertly with the and seemed to hear again a high-pitch 
telephones. All are parts of a country - wide momentum of the juggernaut. quavering voice. q 
mechanism for far-speaking. The equipment has “Listen, you big stiff ” He was in- “T never have, an’ I never will!” 
On or doll b h : terrupted by a brisk young man clothed in Pegleg’s hand dived viciously ink 
cost over ulion dollars, but more than equipment we ie and the odor of iodoform, who pocket. It reappeared with a careft 
s ropped from the rear of the ambulance. folded bill. i 
is needed. f y “Dead man for the morgue. Barn Two. “‘Here,’”’ he said to the driver of the hor 
There must be the guardians of the wires to This is Barn Two.” A quick glance took ‘‘you take him away.” _ 


keep them vital with speech-carrying electrical ‘ 
currents. There must be those who watch the 


myriads of tiny switchboard lights and answer THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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For every job of precision external, center, 
or internal grinding, it will pay you to use this light, 
handy and rugged Speed Way Grinder. 
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The Lantern on the Plow (Fifth part)—George Agnew Chamberlain . 


It is compact. It is accurate. It has ample power 
and over-all dimensions of type shown are 9x6x4. 


For deep internal grinding extension arms of 5, 
10 and 15 inches can be supplied. 


For heavy precision work our \ h. p. angle plate 0 = 
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Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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Tue brown Jaspé linoleum floor unifies the 
entrance hall and the living-room opening from 
it, because it blends so harmoniously with the 
pleasing color scheme. 
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Where linoleum floors 


were planned from the start 


HE suggestion of Armstrong’s Li- 

noleum for these floors came from 
the architect. It was part of the house- 
finishing plan that the entrance hall and 
living-room should be done with rich 
brown linoleum floors. 

The couple for whom the house was 
built had to have linoleum explained to 
them. They did not know that when 
properly laid, linoleum makes a. per- 
manent floor—a smooth, unbroken ex- 
panse of color that harmonizes with the 
walls and furnishings. 

They did not know that the floor of 
linoleum is the easiest of all floors to 
clean. Linoleum does not absorb dust 
or take up stains, and is economical be- 
cause, since it does not crack or splinter, 
it never needs expensive refinishing. 

An occasional waxing and _ polishing 
restores its bright, new appearance. 

Any good furniture or department 
store can show you this modern linoleum 


Look fer the CIRCLE ‘A™ 


in beautiful Jaspés (two-tone effects), in 
parquetry and tile inlaids, carpet in- 
laids, rich plain colors, and attractive 
printed designs, also linoleum rugs, 
printed and inlaid. 

When you see this modern linoleunt 
and consider the advantages it offers as 
a floor, you will understand why Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is advocated for every 
floor in the house. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration for ideas as to proper patterns and 
colors for use in any scheme of home 
decoration. No charge for this service. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 
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and Decoration 

(Second Edition) 

By Frank Alvah Parsons, President 

of the New York School of Fine and 

Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe color- 

plates of home interiors, on receipt of 
twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LinoLeuM Division 


8/0 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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How to Lay Linoleum 
on Wood Floors 


: In summer wood floors expand. 


In winter they dry out and con- 
tract, with a tendency to open up 
the cracks between the boards. 
Your linoleum floor, therefore, 
should be cemented (not tacked) 
over a lining of builders’ deaden- 
ing felt which has been previously 
glued to the bare floor boards. 
The felt takes up expansion and 
contraction and gives you a per- 
manent, waterproof, good-looking 
floor. The added service and wear 
this method gives are well worth 
the extra cost. 
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1 “I’ve Always Liked You, Horrie; But I Have No Use for Your Sex —Especially as Employers; They are Too Emotional" 

HE girl is simply too good-looking,” said - 9 a: HT “‘T can’t say I’ve ever seen her do more than say 

Bunner, the office manager, in a high, com- XD Sul a ea LD Ww] ll @ , good morning to him,”’ he answered rather crossly. 
4 


plaining voice. ‘‘She is industrious, intel- “But I believe there is a way of avoiding a man— 


ligent, punctual and well-mannered, but ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN with her appearance. You have probably never 
too good-looking—a disturbing element in noticed her, sir, but ——’”’ 

ce on account of her appearance. I made a grave mistake in engaging her.” “Oh, I’ve noticed her,” said the president, nodding his old head. ‘I’ve noticed a 
president, who had been a professor of botany at a great university before he certain youth and exuberant vitality, and—yes, I may say beauty—decided beauty.” 
d in order to become head of The Universal Encyclopedia of Necessary Knowledge Bunner sighed. 

ling Corporation, was a trifle deaf, but had not as yet admitted the fact to himself; “A girl like that ought to get married,” he said. ‘‘They ought not to be working in 
inquired with the patient, slightly contemptuous surprise of the deaf, “But I do offices, making trouble. It’s hard on young men of susceptible natures like Mr. Rixon. 
lerstand why she is crying.” You can hardly blame him.” 

isnot she who is crying,” answered the office manager regretfully; “‘it is Mr. Rixon, No, they agreed they did not blame him at all; and so they decided to let the young 
rd vice president. He is crying because he has most unfortunately become inter- | woman have her salary to the first of the month and let her go immediately. 

1 the young woman—fallen in love with her—so my stenographer tells me.’’ “That will be best, Bunner,’”’ said the president, and dismissed the matter from 
‘president peered through his bifocal lenses. He did not wish to be thought one _his mind. 

2 unsophisticated scientists who understand only the plain unpsychological process But Bunner, who knew that there was a possibility that even a beautiful young woman 


ts. He inquired whether the girl had encouraged the third vice president, whether, might not enjoy losing her job, could not dismiss the matter from his mind until the 
rd, she had given him to understand that she took a deeper interest in him than _ interview with her was over. He decided, therefore, to hold it at once, and withdrew 
mally the fact, ‘“‘the disappointment of the discovery being.the direct cause of the from the president’s room, where, as a directors’ meeting was about to take place, the 


nal outbreak which you have just described,” members of the board were already beginning to gather. 

mer hesitated. He would have liked to consider that Miss Leavitt was to blame, Bunner was a pale fat man of forty, who was as cold to the excessive emotion of the 
erwise the responsibility was entirely his own. In his heart-he believed:'she was, third vice president as he was to the inconvenient beauty which had caused it. He 
Was one of those men who despise women and yet consider them omnipotent. paused beside Miss Leavitt’s desk in the outer office and requested a moment of her time. 
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She had finished going over the article on Corals and was 
about to begin that on Coronach—a Scotch dirge or lamen- 
tation for the dead. She had just been wondering whether 
any created being would ever want to know anything about 
coronach, when Mr. Bunner spoke to her. If she had fol- 
lowed her first impulse she would have looked up and 
beamed at him, for she was of the most friendly and warm- 
hearted nature; but she remembered that beaming was not 
safe where men were concerned—even when they were fat 
and forty—so she answered coldly, ‘“‘Yes, Mr. Bunner,” 
and rose and followed him to his own little office. 

Miss Pearl Leavitt, A. B., Rutland College, was not one 
of those beauties who must be pointed out to you before you 
appreciate their quality. 
On the contrary, the eye 
roving in her neighbor- 
hood was attracted to her 
as toa luminary. There 
was nothing finicky or 
subtle or fine-drawn 
about her. Her features 
were rather large and sim- 
ple, like a Greek statue’s, 
though entirely without a 
statue’s immobility. Her 
coloring was vivid— 
warm brunet complexion, 
a bright golden head and 
a pair of large gray eyes 
that trembled with their 
own light as they fixed 
themselves upon you, 
much as the reflection of 
the evening star trembles 
in a quiet pool. But what 
had always made her 
charm, more than her 
beauty, was her obvious 
human desire to be a 
member of the gang—to 
enjoy what the crowd en- 
joyed and do what was 
being done. It was agony 
to her to assume the icy, 
impassive demeanor 
which, since she had been 
working in offices, she had 
foundnecessary. Butshe 
did it. She was hard up. 

When Mr. Bunner had 
sent away his stenog- 
rapher and shut the door 
he sat down and pressed 
his small fat hands to- 
gether. 

“Miss Leavitt,” he said, “I am sorry to be obliged to 
tell you that during the summer months when so many of 
our heads of departments are away on their vacations, we 
shall be obliged to reduce our office staff; and so, though 
your work has been most satisfactory—we have no com- 
plaint to make of your work—still Iam sorry to be obliged 
to tell you that during the summer months, when so many 
of our heads of departments ag 

He did not know what was the matter; the sentence 
appeared to be a circular sentence without exits. 

Miss Leavitt folded her arms with a rapid whirling 
motion. Of course, since the first three words of his sen- 
tence she had known that she had lost her job. 

‘Just why is it that I am being sent away?” she said. 

Sulky children, before they actually burst into tears, 
have a way of almost visibly swelling like a storm cloud. It 
would be wrong to suggest that anything as lovely as Pearl 
Leavitt could swell, and yet there was something of this 
effect as she stared down at the office manager. He did 
not like her tone, nor yet her look. 

He said with a sort of acid smile, ‘‘I was about to explain 
the reason when you interrupted me. Although your work 
has been perfectly satisfactory, we feel that during the 
summer months ” He wrenched himself away from 
that sentence entirely. ‘‘It is the wish of the president,” 
he said, ‘“‘that you be given your salary to the first of the 
month—which I hereby hand you—and be told that it 
will not be necessary for you to come here after today. In 
parting with you, Miss Leavitt, I wish to assure you that 
the quality of your work for this organization has been in 
every respect ——”’ 

“T want to speak to the president,’’ said Miss Leavitt. 

She did not raise her voice, but no one could have mis- 
taken that her tone was threatening. She vibrated her 
head slightly from side to side, and spit out her ?’s in a 
way actually alarming to Bunner, who was a man sus- 
ceptible to fear. 

“Our decision is quite final—quite final, I’m sorry to 
say,” he said, fussing with his papers as a hint that she had 
better go and leave him in peace. 

“That’s why I want to speak to him.” 

“Quite impossible,’”’ answered Bunner. 
meeting at present in his room ——’”’ 
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The Wife of the Editor Refused 

to Allow Such Dangerous Beauty 

So Near Her Husband, and Peart 
Lost Her Second Job 


rn D creme emesis 


‘What!’ eried 
Pearl. ‘‘They’re all 
there together, are 
they?’’ And before 
the office manager took in her intention she was out of his 
office, across the main office and in the board room. 

Like so many people destined to succeed in New York, 
Pearl came originally from Ohio. She was an orphan, and 
after her graduation from an Eastern college she had gone 
back to her native state, meaning to make her home with 
her two aunts. It had not been a successfulsummer. Not 
only was it hot, and there was no swimming where her 
aunts lived, and Pearl loved to swim, but two of her cous- 
ins fell in love with her—one from each family—and it 
became a question either of their leaving home or of her 
going. So Pearl very gladly came East again, and under 
the guidance of her great friend Augusta Exeter began to 
look for a job. 

She had come East in September, and it was now July— 
hardly ten months—and yet in that time she had had and 
lost four good jobs through no fault of her own but wholly 
on account of her extraordinary beauty. She was not in- 
sulted; no one threatened her virtue or offered to run 
away with her. It was simply that, like Helen of Troy, 
““Where’er she came she brought calamity.” 

Her first place had been with a publishing firm, Dixon & 
Gregory. When Pearl came to them the business was man- 
aged by the two sons of the original firm; the elder Dixon 
was dead, and the elder Gregory, a man of fifty-six or 
eight, came to the office only once or twice a week. A desk 
for her had been put in his private room, as it was almost 
always vacant. It ceased, however, to be vacant as soon 
as he saw Pearl. He had no idea that he had fallen in love 
with her—perhaps he had not. He certainly never trou- 
bled her with attentions; as far as she knew he was hardly 
aware of her existence. His emotion, whatever it was, took 
the form of quarreling with anyone who did speak to her— 
even in the course of necessary business. When at last one 
day he met her and the younger Dixon going out to lunch 
at the same hour and in the same elevator, but purely by 
accident, he made such a violent and inexplicable scene 
that the two younger partners, after consultation, decided 
that the only thing to do was to get rid of the girl quietly — 
get her to resign. They were both very nice about it, and 
themselves found her another place—as secretary to a 
magazine editor—a man of ice, they assured her. She 
never saw the elder Mr. Gregory again, and a few months 
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later read in the papers ¢ 
death. 

Her new position went 
several months. The edit to 
as represented, a man of ice: | 
as Hamlet has observed 
pure as snow and asc 
does not protect against 

f and the wife of the editor 
ae! the office one day to find 
band and his secretary 
over an illegible manus 
fused to allow such d 
beauty so near her husband 
Pearl lost her second job, 

Her next place was with ar; 
bitious young firm which was, 
ting a new cleaning flui 4 
market. At first, in a bus 
Pearl seemed to pass almos 
noticed. Then one day th 
partners, young men 
heretofore like brothers, 
her together and asked 
would do the firm a grea’ 
sit for her portrait toa 
artist so that they might : 
picture as a poster to 
their product. Pearl con 
she thought it would 
good fun. The result wa 
ful. Indeed, the only eri 
the picture—which repr 
Pearl in tawny yellow h 
asaffron-colored robe at 
smiled brilliantly, with 
it the caption, Why 
Smile? Because Her Old D 
Made New by—was tha: 
have been better to get ar 
son to sit for the picture 
public was tired of these 
types of female beauty. 
trouble started over whi 
own the original pastel. Ti 
oped that each partner hi 
the idea from a hiddeny 
a portrait of Pearl. They 

a3 bitterly. The very existe 

firm was threatened. An 

of the two families stepp 

effected a reconciliation, but his decision was th 

must go. It did not look well for two boys of th 

just beginning in business—to have as handsome a 
as that in the office. People might talk. 

It was after this—some time after—that Pearl t 
place with the Encyclopedia company. Her recor 
to tell against her. Everyone wanted to know 
changed jobs so often. She thought she had lear 
lesson—not to beam, not to be friendly, not to d 
favors. She had made up her mind to stay wit 
cyclopedia forever. She had had no hint of dan 
hardly knew the third vice president by sight—s 
the office had told her a silly story about his ery 
day, but she hadn’t even believed it. And now 
lost another job—and in July, too, when jobs ar 
find. 

Heretofore she had always gone docilely. Bu 
felt she could bear it no longer—she must tell s 
what she thought. 

It was four o’clock on a hot summer afte 
round the board-room table the members we 
“aye” and “‘no”’ and “I so move,”’ while their mi 
occupied with the questions that do occupy t 
such times—golf and suburban trains, and whethe 
berry pie in hot weather hadn’t been a mistake 
glass door opened and a beautiful girl eame in ] 
cane. She had evidently been talking for som 
when she entered. She was saying, ‘‘—— are jus' 
I want to tell you gentlemen, now that I have you 
that I think men are just terrible.” She had : 
voice, deep and a little rough, more like a b 
woman’s, yet a voice which when you once k 
remembered with affection. ‘‘This is the fo 
lost because men have no self-control. I do my 
don’t even speak to any of you—I’d like to—In 
but I don’t dare any more. I attend to bu 
no fault found with my work—but I’ve got to 
some man or other can’t work in the office wit 
not? Because he has no self-control—and not : 
it—not ashamed, that’s what shocks me. Why, 
found she couldn’t do her work because there wa 
looking man in the office, she’d die rather than 
was so silly. But what does a man do? He goe 
to the president to get the poor girl dismissed. 
I have to go!” 

And so on, and soon. The board was so ast 
her entrance, at the untrammeled way in whicl 


oe 


ng up and down, digging her heels into the rug and 
ag her arms about as she talked, that they were like 
estunned. They turned their eyes with relief to Mr. 
er, who came hurrying in behind her. 

iss Leavitt has been dropped,” he began, but she cut 
hort. 

ve been dropped,” she said, ‘‘ because —— 
Till you let me speak?” said Mr. Bunner—a rhetorical 
ion. He meant to speak in any case. 

o,” answered Pearl. ‘‘Certainly not. Gentlemen, 
2 been dismissed—I know—because some man in this 
has no self-control. I can’t identify him, but I have 
aspicions.” And she cast a dreadful glance at the 
‘yice president. “‘Why should I go? Why shouldn’t 
Crying! Whoof! How absurd!”’ 

eave the room, Miss Leavitt,’’ said the president; 
2 weakened the effect of his edict by leaning forward 
his hand to his ear so as to catch whatever she was 
to say next. 

haven’t shed a tear since my mother died,” said Mr. 
rather tearfully to the man next him. 

this is not the time to discuss your grievances, Miss 
tt,” said the treasurer, wondering why he had never 
n closer touch with the office; “‘but if you feel you 
a just complaint against the company come to my 
tomorrow afternoon a 

il not go near your office,” said Pearl, and she began 
‘to stride about the room, occasionally stamping her 
‘oot without losing step. ‘‘I shall never again go into 
fice where men are. I won’t work for men. They’re 
sports; they have no self ——” 

ou said that before,’ said the treasurer. 
—control,’’ Pearl went on, for people in her frame 
yd cannot be stopped. ‘Why shouldn’t he go? But 
uhave to be protected from a girl like a herd of sheep 
1 wolf—a girl who hasn’t even looked at you, at that. 
ad ever spoken to the man ——” 

save the room instantly, Miss Leavitt,’ said the 
ent, and this time he spoke as if he meant it, for he 
‘raid the identity of the third vice president might be 
ed. Little it mattered to Pearl what the old man 


” 


wouldn’t mind so much,”’ she went on, “‘if you did 
{l pretend to be so brave and strong—to protect 
o. You protect each other—that’s who you protect.” 
ome, come,’ said a member of the board. “This isn’t 
ay to keep a job, you know.” 


“T Wouldn’t Mind So Much 


if You Did Not Ali Pretend to be So Brave and Strong —to Protect Women, 


“T don’t want to keep this job. I want you for once to 
hear what a woman thinks of the men she works for—a lot 
of poor sports—and not industrious—none of you work the 
way girls work for you. Slack, that’s what I call you, and - 
lacking in self-control.” 

And she went out as suddenly as she had come in, and 
slammed the door so hard behind that those members of 
the board sitting nedr it ducked their heads into their 
collars in fear of falling glass. 

There was a minute’s pause, and then the president said 
with a slight smile, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Bunner, I think we all see 
what you meant when you said this young woman was a 
disturbing element in the office.” 

“There has never been anything like this before,”’ said 
Bunner; ‘‘never anything in the least like this anywhere 
I have ever been.” 

“Well,” said the treasurer, “I don’t suppose we need 
distress ourselves about her finding another job.” 

There was a certain wistful undercurrent in his tone. 

“No,” said Bunner, slightly misunderstanding his mean- 
ing. ‘‘She is competent and industrious.” 

“She ought to get married, a pretty girl like that—not 
go about making trouble in offices,’”’ said the president. 

“T have always been of the opinion,”’ said the third vice 
president, “‘that it would be much simpler to run the office 
entirely with men.” 

“Oh, it would be much better—much better, of course,” 
said Bunner; ‘‘only women are so much more accurate 
about detail, more industrious and less expensive.” 

And as there was no woman present to inquire why the 
men were so much more desirable, the question dropped, 
and the president recalled the board’s attention to the 
subject of the paper to be used in their next edition—the 
topic under consideration when Pearl made her entrance. 
It was rather hard to take any interest in it now. 

And so Pearl began once again to go the round of agen- 
cies, to interview or be interviewed by office managers, and 
hear that if she came back in October there might be a 
chance. But October was three months away, and she 
could not live three months on something less than a hun- 
dred dollars. She even began to scan the columns of the 
newspapers—from clerks, through stenographers, ushers, 
and finally winders—she never found out what winders were. 

If her dear friend and 
sage adviser, Augusta 
Exeter, had been in town 
she could have shared 
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her room; but Augusta was in Vermont, visiting the family 
of the man she was going to marry. At least, Augusta’s last 
letter had been from Vermont; but as a matter of fact, 
three days after Pearl left the Encyclopedia’s employ Au- 
gusta came back to New York. She had had a letter from 
the agency where her name was registered practically offer- 
ing a position which sounded too good to refuse. Besides, 
Augusta did not really like farm life in Vermont, and the 
Baynes family, for some reason which she could not ex- 
plain, gave her a composite picture of Horace, her fiancé, 
which tended to make her love him less. Even New York 
in midsummer was preferable. 

Therefore it happened that as Pearl wandered, as lonely 
as a cloud, from office to office, longing for her friend’s 
wisdom, Augusta herself was sitting in the outer office of a 
company, looking for a job. 

Though the office was that of the Finlay-Wood Engi- 
neering Co., the position which Miss Augusta Exeter was 
considering was that of a governess. She was not at all 
sure that she wanted the place. College women are not 
well disposed toward positions as governesses; yet as Miss 
Exeter sat there in the busy outer office and watched the 
office boys coming in and out, and the impassive young 
woman at the switchboard, enunciating again and again, 
“Winlay-Wood Company,’”’ “Hold the wire,’’ she went 
over the advantages of this offer—a high salary, the two 
hottest months of the summer at Southampton, and the 
fact that as she was to be married in October, she could 
not take a long-time position in any case. 

Mr. Wood’s secretary, with whom so far all the negotia- 
tions had been carried on, had impressed upon her the 
necessity of being punctual—‘‘eleven precisely,’”’ he had 
said, for it seemed Mr. Wood was going to Mexico that 
afternoon. And so Augusta, who was punctual by nature, 
had found herself in the office ten minutes ahead of time. 
She sat listening to the telephone girl and watching a door 
which bore the simple inscription, ‘‘ Mr. Wood.”’ And just 
behind that door a tall sunburned man in the neighbor- 
hood of thirty was standing, slapping the pockets of his blue- 
serge clothes and saying, ‘‘Griggs, I have a feeling I’ve 


forgotten something. What is it I’ve forgotten, Griggs?” 
(Continued on Fage 40) 
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zeros in token of the first hundred miles, Marvin 

Gedney’s mind had given itself over to the duel 
between speedometer and clock. Wheel and brake and 
throttle were in charge of hands and feet that were all but 
automatic. Without interest or attention, his eyes were 
aware of the oil-stained stripe of concrete 
that dipped and rose and swerved toward 
them, of the aggressive signboards adver- 
tising tires and gas and oil, the curiously 
frequent shanties where soft drinks and hot 
Frankfurters were for sale, the litter of 
wind-blown, weathered refuse scattered 
wherever the roadside offered space and shade for picnic 
meals. These things, like the other features of the restless 
landscape, registered only on the outer fringes of Gedney’s 
notice. He was a little more conscious of the increasing 
traffic that trespassed now ona highway that had been com- 
fortably hisown. He frowned at the irritating deliberation 
with which huge trundling trucks yielded passage room in 
response to angry hootings, at the gregarious habit of other 
cars traveling northward in crawling processions of three or 
four, always overtaken, it seemed, just where a blind curve 
or rise made passing dangerous. 

Even this recurring annoyance, however, was hardly 
more than subconscious. Gedney’s interest was intent, as 
always on these longer drives in open country, on the com- 
bat between those black dials inset in the dash; and as 
always he was a partisan, almost a participant, his sympa- 
thies heavily inclined to the left-hand dial, where the 
changing totals of the mileage and the wavering arc of the 
speed indicator raced against the plodding, inexorable 
hands of the clock at the right. He felt something like a 
personal hatred for the clock’s round, stupid face; such a 
helpless animosity, almost, as he had known for the players 
of a hostile football team, obstinately crowding his college 
eleven back toward their goal line, overcoming speed and 
brillianey with dull brute force. 

It wasn’t a fair fight. A hundred trivial causes could 
slow or stop the humming tires whose pace was measured 
on the dials, but nothing in earth or heaven could interfere 
with the relentless progress of the force behind that placid, 
unhurrying clock. Marvin Gedney scowled at the thought 
of the framed motto over his desk at the office: 


B: NINE o’clock, when the dial displayed three parallel 


If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run 


You couldn’t; nobody could; no amount of cleverness or 
dogged perseverance could hold a man’s own against that 
minute; you had to concede eventual victory to the clock 
and content yourself with petty triumphs, such as holding 
a forty-five-mile speed on the straight, level stretches, 
knowing in advance that curves and grades and traffic 
would presently help the clock to overtake and pass you. 

Steering with one hand, he fumbled in his pocket for a 
cigarette and lighted it, without lessening the pace, at the 
incandescent tip of the electric lighter attached to the dash. 
The feat ministered to his discontent. In the old days he 
would have had to slow down or stop to strike a match 
whenever he wanted to smoke. This lighter must have 
saved him a good many of those unforgiving minutes since 
he’d bought the new car. He relaxed alittle. After all, the 
clock didn’t have things its own way any more. All over 
the world men were thinking out such ingenious tricks to 
cut down its advantage over time-enslaved human beings. 
This car, for instance, with its troubleproof engine, its 
trustworthy tires—a very different thing from the clumsy 
old machines that were always breaking down. The paved 
road, the wayside filling stations at convenient intervals, 
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If He Could Hold This Lead, Add to it a Little Here 
and There, He Might See Frannie Before Dinner, 
Might Have the Whole Thing Settled Today 
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the multitude of minor aids to travel—men couldn’t beat 
the clock, now or ever, but they were learning how to get a 
run for their money. A lifetime ago this trip to Northport 
must have needed a week or more instead of the ten or 
eleven hours which, with any luck, would be enough today. 
Even the railroad, with its roundabout route and clumsy 
connections, required sixteen hours of travel. 

The comparison drew Gedney’s thought to the man be- 
side him; he risked a quick, apprehensive glance at the 
formidable profile. Andrew Bidwell hadn’t liked the idea 
of driving up, had pointed out the likelihood of mishaps 
along the way, the relative certainty that the night train 
would arrive on scheduled time, had yielded to Gedney’s 
preference for the car with a shrug and headshake of un- 
conviction. If anything went wrong he’d think and look 
“I told you so,’’ even if he managed not to say it. 

“‘Good idea, that lighter.’”’ Bidwell shifted his position 
restlessly, but his tone was approving for the first time since 
their early start. ‘‘Ever strike you that you always used to 
slow down for a smoke just when you ought to make your 
best time? Noticed it about everybody I ever drove 
with—wait for a nice straight stretch of open road and 
then waste it.” 

Marvin Gedney realized the justice of the reproach. He 
had prided himself on his ability to get a light without 
stopping the car, when in reality he had been carefully 
choosing the least efficient way of doing it. His respect for 
Bidwell deepened, and he listened with a sense of humility 
to compressed elliptic elaboration of the theme. 

“Doctors have the’ wrong idea—trying to lengthen life. 
Suppose they could do it—make a man reasonably sure of 
a few extra years beyond eighty or so. Mighty few men’d 
be much use then. Right way to lengthen life is to speed up 
the good years.”’ Bidwell chuckled. ‘I’m sixty, and I’ve 
lived four-five times as long as my grandfather, who died at 
ninety-four.”’ 

There was a long silence while Gedney meditated on the 
truth of this. Bidwell’s grandfather, he knew, had spent 
his century somewhere in a backwater in the hill country to 
the north. In fancy Gedney seemed to envision that exist- 
ence, static and futile, a dull parade of days and years 
unutilized for accomplishment or pleasure. Bidwell was 
right; better one year of his kind of living than a century of 
that slow decay. 

There was, however, an undertone of something like fear 
in the reflection. Twenty-four suddenly ceased to stand 
for youth and became the third part of a lifetime—half, 
perhaps, wasted in preliminaries; Marvin Gedney had 
hardly begun to live. He felt the car leap as his foot re- 
sponded to the thought, and the new figures that quivered 
into view on the speed indicator only mocked his sharpened 
hunger for haste—an extra mile or two in the hour’s travel 
seemed, after all, a pitiful achievement when you remem- 
bered that a plane could add a hundred to the figure; this 
earth-bound crawling wasn’t very much faster than the 
pace at which horses had gone ten thousand years ago. 


‘Qlaller 


TEAGUE 


Bidwell was talking business now. Gedney heard 
inattentively, his mind preoccupied again by the due 
the dash. He was familiar with the topic, too; Bidw} 
notion about buying the Rayford plant was perf¢|] 
sound, but there wasn’t any need of going all over it a 
now, when they’d have to wait almost a year before }} 
vin Gedney’ s trusteed inheritance 9 
invested in the purchase. 

“Of course, you can’t get your money 
you’re twenty-five,’”’ said Bidwell, as j 
answer to the objection; “but there ts 
be away we could borrow on it now. 
have been asleep not to think of it bet 

The word caught at Gedney’s interest with a hir\ 
magic. His respect for Bidwell had its focus in the m) 
uncanny ability to use other people’s money as mercik 
as he used his own. In spite of his understanding fami 
ity with the phenomenon, there was still a touch of 
tery for Marvin Gedney in the spectacle of a dollan 
driven at a dozen different trades for as many diffe 
pockets. It was all part of the battle against me 
clock, a device that let you reach out into the future 1 
put money at work years before you owned it, lee 
it simultaneously at many tasks, so that you use 
present minute not merely once but over and oy 
Gedney had watched Bidwell juggling with his loa 
learned a little of the trick himself, approved utter 
principles that made use of every possible dollar of 
and credit, gave no penny a moment’s unproductiy 
day; but, till Bidwell’s latest suggestion, he had le 
resigned to the necessity of waiting for his own mo 
tied up in trust at a contemptible average of 4 pe 
If there was really a way of using it at once —— 

Again the speed of the car increased in sympathy 
his mood, as if Bidwell’s plan could be hurried into ex 
tion by the addition of a few more revolutions pe 
to the pace of the spinning crank shaft. Buying 
company now instead of next year—a place on t 
of directors, power, success, wealth, all brought wi 
reach, instead of demanding to be purchased by | 
inroad on the ever-dwindling capital of time! His] 
tightened happily on the wheel as a new figure 
gayly into the picture, incredibly near and real and at 
able; he seemed to hear Frannie Bidwell’s breathl 
laugh. ; 

He could talk to Frannie now if this idea of Hae fi 
proved practical. His ninety thousand dollars, inve 
the company and earning 10 or 12 per cent ay 
yield him nearly three times his present income, evel 
transaction did not lead at once to a better position 
better salary. His glance twisted shrewdly to th 
beside him as he foresaw the chance to bargain abou 
Bidwell wouldn’t hold up that Rayford deal over a 
sand or two of salary, especially if Frannie —— 

The dials informed him that he had gained near 
miles on the average he had fixed for the trip. If h 
hold this lead, add to it a little here and there, he mi 
Frannie before dinner, might have the whole thing: 
today. Again he felt the car quicken under him, 84 
fifty-mile mark quivering at the edge of the gap in tl 
Remotely, somewhere in the background of his th 
he resented this sharpened appetite for speed. He ha 
gained a full year on his life schedule, he was well ah 
his mileage on the day’s run, and the combined ¢ 
these things was to heighten his desire for haste. 
dently it wasn’t enough to fill the unforgiving minut 
sixty seconds’ worth of distance run—it simply | 
that you must have underestimated the value of as 

Bidwell’ es bres in on these: 1editations. 


ron 


{90 bad they haven’t built a decent road across 
h Seaver’s Notch—save fifteen or twenty miles if 
ld turn east at the Corners.” 
pointed to a gap in the rim of hills where a barely 
2 score straggled across the face of a seemingly ver- 
oluff. 
‘ow bad is it? This car doesn’t mind grades much, 
‘ye got shock absorbers that smooth out the bumps.” 
iney was tempted; fifteen miles, even over rough 
, was worth considering. 
fight try it then. Probably isn’t any worse than it 
!:0 be.’’ Bidwell chuckled harshly. ‘‘Show you where 

born if you go that way.” 

aething in the tone stirred Gedney’s curiosity; there 
n edge to Bidwell’s voice, an effect of anger and con- 
;. Gedney thought that a man might have spoken so 
passed the outer wall of a prison from which he had 
ed. He nodded. 

Te’ll take a chance then.” 

Bidwell’s bidding he turned away from the paved 
at a straggling settlement, followed a rutted track 
1 dingy station where the smell of new pine boards 
over the siding, and the men who were loading rough 
sr paused to stare. Beyond the rails the road was a 
w strip of white clay, flanked by tall weeds streaked 
tained with rain and dust, and inclosed between 
ling thickets of low brushwoods; here and there a 
field of grassland showed green and level; more often 
ld pastures had been abandoned to the encroaching 
; and deserted farmsteads faced the road with empty 
ows that were like the eyeholes of a bleaching skull. 
hhinning out.’”’ Again Bidwell’s voice seemed to 
‘re a cutting edge. ‘“‘I remember when this was all 
Jand—good men wasting their lives scrabbling with 
,. Might have happened to me.” 
dney chuckled at the absurd suggestion. Andrew Bid- 
tamely following a plow and swinging a scythe in this 
7 wilderness! Frannie, toiling at stove and tub like 
{the women who stared at the car from their kitchen 
it 

guess not,”’ he said. “‘They’d have had to tie you up 
2p you here.” 

fidn’t have to tie Eb Stafford.”” Bidwell spoke with 
mn heat. “‘ Makes me see red every time I think of it — 
a that might have made anything he wanted of him- 
ouried alive up here just because it’s where he was 
_ That was the whole trouble with Eb—he was just 
homesick and knuckled under to it.’’ He laughed 
ly. ‘Suppose it looks crazy to you—the notion that 


anybody with good sense could like 
this country. If you’d been born here 
you'd see it differently. Hardly believe 
that it looks good to me this minute, 
would you? Well, itdoes. That’s what 
makes me sore. I know better—lI 
know it’s just the God-forsaken end 
of nowhere, but I egged you into 
coming through this way all the 
same.” 

“Natural enough,” said Marvin 
Gedney tolerantly. ‘“‘What about 
Stafford? Do you mean the man 
that started the business—that 
E. B. Stafford? I always thought 
he was dead.” 

“Aboutrighttoo. Might as well 
be dead. Selling out a half interest 
in the firm just when we had the 
world by the tafl and a downhill 
pull! Wouldn’t have mattered if 
it’d been anybody but Eb. I tell 
you, Marvin, there was a man with 
the kind of a business head that 
doesn’t happen once in a hundred 
years. If he’d stayed with us we’d 
be the biggest firm in the country by now. Thirty-two 
years of a man like that wasted on—on this!” 

Gedney followed the sweep of his gesture. They had 
climbed well above the floor of the valley and emerged on 
the road that crept across the breast of the slope, a hundred 
feet, perhaps, above the stream that fretted among naked 
bowlders at the bottom of the cleft. The hillside overgrowth 
of young woods was not high or thick enough to mask a 
widening view of opposite hills with the narrow ribbon of 
tilled flatlands at their feet, a panorama divided, length- 
wise, by the concrete highway on which a broken stream of 
traffic flowed south and north, the cars and trucks dwarfed 
by distance to toys that seemed barely in motion. Except 
for the dimmed noise of its forced draft, the freight train in 
the farther background might have been standing still. 
To Marvin Gedney an effect of unreality lay upon the 
scene, reminiscent of dreams in which everything moved 
with the grotesque deliberation of trick motion pictures; 
he had a sense of having climbed into a fourth dimension 
where even time had paused. 

The clock gave the lie to the faney. Gedney saw that he 
had already lost the greater part of his gained mileage, and 
with a frowning impatience he centered his attention again 
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upon the road and the wheel, mak- 
ing what speed he dared against 
the curves and ruts and rises, only 
remotely conscious of the angle 
which shut out the broader view 
and gave entrance to an up- 
land glen where, except for the 
crude wheel track itself, no sign of 
human presence disputed the sov- 
ereignty of the woods that clad the 
slopes. Thestream climbed abreast 
of the car and the air was cool and 
wet with its breath. Gedney was 
unprepared for the sight of the 
concrete dam across the cleft, the 
sawmill clinging to the steep bank 
at its end, the group of white- 
painted barns and house beyond a 
cleared space of meadow; they ap- 
peared so suddenly that he almost 
resented them. 

“That’s the old place.’’ Bid- 
well’s tone was casual, impersonal. 
“Sold it to Eb when he pulled 
out. Hasn’t changed much since 
I lived there.”’ 

“Stop?” Gedney slowed the car as they neared the 
homestead. Something in the serenity of the old square 
house under the elms tempted him, stirred his curiosity 
about the man who had chosen to live here. The road ran 
close to the retaining wall. He saw a jointed fishing rod 
leaning beside the open door of the kitchen. A sheep dog 
raced around the end of the barn, barking, and Gedney 
had a glimpse of a woman, drawn to the doorway by the 
clamor. ‘‘Stop?’’ he asked again. 

““No.”’ Bidwell spoke with a sort of anger. ‘‘ Wasted 
enough time coming this way. Ought to have known 
better.” 

Gedney drove on without debate. It was true enough 
that the short cut would probably cost something in point 
of time, but he would have liked to see Stafford neverthe- 
less. It would have been interesting to find out something 
about a man who turned his back on everything worth 
while and buried himself alive up here. The picture of the 
farmstead dwelt in his mind as he drove, touched now with 
an element of mystery. What could such a place offer to a 
man like Eben Stafford to offset the price he had paid? 
Bidwell must have exaggerated his ability, Gedney decided; 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Didn’t 


His Eyes Rose From the Book and Rested, Understanding and Content, in Catherine’s 
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PHOTOS. FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. C. 


A Bridge and Factory at Flaumont as the Germans Left Them 


[: DURING 1923 a person listened carefully 


to the ululations of the European propagan- By JKKemm Le 


dists on the subject of what Germany can or 
cannot pay to France, and on the question of 
whether France did or did not do a wise thing in entering 
the Ruhr in order to make Germany pay what she owes, he 
sooner or later picked out from the bedlam of sounds the 
following scraps of information and misinformation: 

By entering the Ruhr France is ruining, has ruined or 
will ruin the world. 

It was only by the occupation of the Ruhr by France 
that Germany could be made to realize that she had been 
defeated. 

France’s object in entering the Ruhr was not to obtain 
reparations, but to wreck Germany economically. 

France’s sole object in entering the Ruhr was to obtain 
the reparations to which she is entitled. 

The hatred engendered in Germany by the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr is of such nature that within fifty years 
at the most Germany will push France into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

When France gets through with Germany there won’t 
be enough of Germany left to push anyone anywhere. 

Germany is bankrupt. 

Germany is the richest country in Europe with the ex- 
ception of Russia. ; 

France’s policy toward Germany is forcing Germany 
into the arms of Russia, which will probably result in the 
communizing, bolshevizing and agonizing of all Europe, 
and possibly of all the world. 

Ludendorff and his supporters are anxious to bring about 
the overthrow of the soviet government, and have per- 
fected their military plans for capturing Moscow in a two 
months’ campaign. All the Germans are starving. 

German merchants, manufactur- 
ers, bankers and workmen are wealth- 
ier than ever before. 

Germany can’t pay the amount 
that France wants her to pay. 

Germany can pay the French de- 
mands twice over. 

If the Allies will tell Germany 
what she ought to pay she will pay 
it willingly. 

Germany will pay only so long as 
she is forced to pay, no matter how 
small the sum may be. 


Propagandists 


F ONE listens to enough of these 

conflicting stories he must con- 
clude that one set of propaganda 
artists are liars and automatically 
reject everything that they say; or 
he can conclude that both sets are 
liars and discard everything that 
both of them say—which is by far 
the wiser course to follow—and take 
a little tour of his own. 

I first climbed to the summit 
of the flat-topped, plateaulike hill 
known as Notre Dame de Lorette, 
which rises from the flat plains of 
Artois in the French province of Pas 
de Calais. It is a bleak and barren 
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hill today; and the rough road leading to the top is sprin- 
kled and edged with the peculiar whitish, elongated, knob- 
ended stones that are known locally as rognons de silex— 
stones that look singularly like bones, and that might lead 
even a stranger, wholly lacking in knowledge of the recent 
history of that neighborhood, to think that the entire hill of 
Notre Dame de Lorette had once been a huge graveyard. 

In the center of the plateau that forms the top of the hill 
rises a high square tower, freshly erected, at the top of 
which, day and night, burns a light that is visible to 
travelers on the plains of Artois for miles in every direc- 
tion. This is the Lanterne des Morts, or the Lantern of the 
Dead. And at the base of the tower, flowing out in seem- 
ingly endless ranks to the plateau’s farthest edges, is row 
upon row of white crosses; thousands on thousands of 
them; so many that when one stands at the edge of that 
sea of crosses and looks across it the crosses on the far side 
merge into a solid white horizon line. 

As one turns his back on the Lanterne des Morts, rising 
from its ocean of white crosses, and looks out over the 
plain below, one sees here and there upon its vast surface 
towns whose appearance suggests little piles of children’s 
blocks that have been swept into tidy, widely separated 
heaps on the surface of a rug by a careful housewife. 

These towns and portions of the plain will not be for- 
gotten as long as there are histories to record the virtues 
and the follies of the civilization which now exists—such 
names as Loos and Lens, Souchez, Ablain-St.-Nazaire, 
Cabaret Rouge, Neuville St. Vaast, The Labyrinth, Vimy 
Ridge, Bethune, Arras, Carency. 


Coal Miners’ Cottages in Lens 
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BAD ADD SO 


The Same Bridge and Factory After They Were Rebuilt by the French 


The towns seem very neat and peaceful iy 
the smooth and smiling plains around the 
rich with the crops of the thrifty French 
ants. Nearest of all the towns is Lens, he; 
the coal fields of Northern France. Here and there thi 
the town rise the high chimney stacks and pit heads ¢#} 
mines; and around them nestle the thousands of red-rf¢ 
cottages of the mine workers, as spick-and-span an(o 
derly as the houses of a model town. 7 

But if the film of the years is rolled backward for asa 
and then unreeled once more by way of refreshinjt] 
memory, one gets a different picture of Notre Dani ¢ 
Lorette and the country round about. : 

1 | 


The Desolation of War 


ARLY in October, 1914, the Germans, cr 

Freneh before them, took possession of Notre Dar 
Lorette, Lens and the near-by territory. Here, stopp 
the heroic resistance of Alpine troops, the Germansht 
into the clay soil of Artois. The French followed suit 
both sides settled down to the filth, horror and mise’: 
trench warfare. 

In the plain the Germans transformed the villagesit 
fortresses, fortifying the houses and connecting themiit 
underground passages. The countryside was crossed 
crisscrossed with a network of trenches, boyaux, we 
ground shelters, flanking works, chevaux-de-frise and 
lines of interlaced barbed wire. { 

The hill itself was covered with deep trenches pro ¢ 
by cement, steel plates, barbed-wire mazes, moats, il 
sades, redoubts, advance works, casemates and sh 
thirty-five feet deep. The plain, the villages an 
towns, and even the hill and the spurs of the hill, w 
welter of mud in which the x 
stood to their ankles, their ke 
their waists; into which they 2 
ished. 

From the very beginning 
trench-warfare period the | 
sought to wrest the com 
heights of Notre Dame de 
from the Germans. The 


grenades and bayonets 
occurrences. The hill bee 
nel house, a welter of d 
and fragments of bodies. 
May, 1915, the French pus 
Germans from the hill. 


plain below. It was here 
French made their first gra 
sive, with the intention of: 
ing the two important minin 
and railway junctions of 
Donai. Early in May, 1 
French deluged the Germ 


and then broke through h 
lines—broke through too 


French could bring up 
ments the Germans had ra 
pushed them back. 
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> fighting went on for 
for weeks; horrible 
ng. The mud covered 
thing. The unceasing 
ery fire churned the 
1, to soup. Houses 
jled away and van- 
Factories sank down 
yemud. Trees became 
and leafless poles. 
s and flowers and 
s ceased to exist. 
September, 1915, the 
h and the French to- 
started another drive 
ms. Countless heavy 
in both sides pounded 
ain with terrific shell- 
[he trenches and the 
spaces between them 
filled with dead and 
led. The drive was 
ed and the French and 
4 were thrust back to 
mudholes. 
over a year the armies 
ied in their positions 
plain, battering each 
with their artillery, 
herwise motionless in 
aire of mud and death. 
\pril of 1917 the Canadians and the British forces 
itrated their guns on the German lines, blasted them 
ses and swept forward to the great victory of Vimy 
-and to the outer suburbs of Lens. All through the 
ider of that year the British and the Canadians 
_ their way into Lens, house by house and street by 
while German batteries on the east of the town 
ed the houses to powder. 
. final caress to this region of death, destruction and 
r, of stench and flame and filth and awful turmoil, 
mans again pounded it with their heavy guns in 
qeat offensive of March—July, 1918; then in July 
lied counter offensive began, resulting in the shat- 
‘of the German lines, the final liberation of Lens and 
mistice. 


A Scene in Lens, 1923. 


|Wanton Destruction of Coal Mines 


ING the German occupation of Lens the Germans 
orked the mines for their own benefit. When they were 
forced out they completely destroyed everything 
Jad not been previously destroyed or sent back to 
ny. Mine props, stays, supports and girders were 
1d with explosives; the drums of the pit winding 
1es were blown up with dynamite; the compressors, 
yumps, drum shafts and boilers were similarly 
..; the chimney stacks were pulled down. Pit heads 
estroyed by cutting the cables and sending the cages 
® wagons crashing to the bottom of the shafts. In 
jetion of France the mine shafts descend through 
(00 feet of water-soaked clay and earth; and in order 
je mines may not be flooded the shafts are protected 
ater-tight cast-iron sleeve. Before leaving Lens the 
be exploded dynamite in nearly every shaft, so that 
1 sleeves were shattered and the mines flooded. 

jequently, wandering Frenchmen, working down to 
ith during the earlyemonths of 1919 with their 


FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. G, 


At the Base of the LeftsHand Smokestack are Two Bomb<«Proof Shelters Made Into 


Cottages —the Only Reminders of the War to be Seen 


discharges in their pockets, found Lens a sprawling smear of 
rubble and shattered timbers. The town was pulverized. 
Nothing remained of the great mine buildings or of the 
thousands of workmen’s cottages except tumbled masses 
of stone, across which danced little wraiths of plaster dust. 
The population had vanished so completely that among the 
ruins there was no one to direct wanderers on their way 
across the trench-scarred, shell-torn, corpse-littered wilder- 
ness to the next rubble heap that was once a thriving town. 

But a little over four years later, at the end of the 
summer of 1923, the pit towers of Lens had again reared 
themselves against the sky, like ungainly giants from an- 
other world. Thousands of snug homes of brick, cement and 
tile had aligned themselves with military precision along 
the level streets. Schools, churches, dispensaries, hospitals, 
shops, restaurants—all the appurtenances of a thriving 
town—were in operation. 

Coal was coming from the mines, and the people of Lens 
were going about their business as they went about it 
before the town descended into the hell that engulfed it for 
four long years. 

The town itself had been decorated with the Legion of 
Honor and the Croix de Guerre, with the citation: 


Glorious City, which may be cited as an example of heroism 
and patriotic faith. Falling into German hands at the beginning 
of the invasion of 1914, was in turn, for four years, both witness 
and stake in a merciless struggle. Organized by the enemy into 
a formidable defensive stronghold, partially liberated by an 
Allied offensive, mutilated and crushed in the course of incessant 
fighting, never doubted the country’s destiny. 


Other coal-mining towns in the vicinity had risen from 
their rubble piles as well; and between them and beyond 
them the wheat fields and the clover fields were unmarred 
by trench or shell hole or barbed wire. Here and there the 
wheat grew close up around the sides of a German pill box 
of such solidity that it had defied removal, but other signs 
of war had vanished. 


When, then, onestands on 
the summit of Notre Dame 
de Lorette and looks across 
the ocean of crosses, and 
sees here and there a black- 
clad Frenchwoman kneel- 
ing in prayer beside amound 
of earth or placing a cluster 
of flowers against a cross, 
and when one then turns 
and looks down to the town 
of Lens and its neighboring 
towns and the plains whose 
every inch has literally been 
sprinkled with human 
blood, one ceases to worry 
his mind over the claims 
and the figures and the ar- 
guments of the propagan- 
dists, and stops trying to 
sense the truth and the fals- 
ity of the statements that 
surge from the folk who 
are anti-this and pro-that. 
There is only one line of 
thought that is open to the 
person whose mind is free 
from warps and kinks, and 
this is it: 

The Germans came and 
destroyed. It was through 
no fault of France that they came; but none the less they 
came and laid a peaceful land in ruins. When they had 
gone France raised money from her war-impoverished 
people and repaired the destruction without fuss, flub- 
dubbery or tom-tom beating. If anybody was ever en- 
titled to anything, France is entitled to collect from 
Germany the money that she has spent in repairing the 
things that Germany destroyed. 


The Case of Black and White 


F WHITE’S next-door neighbor, Black, without provo- 

cation, were to beat down White’s side door with an ax, 
kill a few of White’s children, smash his furniture, slash 
his rugs and pictures to ribbons, and carry away his silver 
tea service, nobody would be able to think up any reason 
why Black shouldn’t pay White in full for the damage he 
had done. The case of Germany and France, in the mat- 
ter of reparations, is as simple as that of Black and White. 

And at this juncture a few words should be inserted for 
the benefit of the celebrated world travelers who returned 
from Germany at the end of the summer of 1923, emitting 
troubled cries that another war between France and Ger- 
many is inevitable because of the occupation of the Ruhr 
by France. 

Now it is perhaps inevitable that one day there will be 
another war between France and Germany; but that war, 
if it comes, won’t be the result of the French occupation 
of the Ruhr. German bitterness against France is noisier 
and more outspoken than it has been in some time because 
of the occupation of the Ruhr; but it is no more determined 
than it was before the occupation of the Ruhr was con- 
templated. During the winter of 1919 and again during 
the winter of 1920 I had occasion to cross Northern Ger- 
many from Cologne in the west to Bentschen on the Polish 
frontier; and on each trip I found the same determination 

(Continued on Page 74) 


A Bridge in a French Village as it Appeared When the Armistice Was Signed, and as it Appears Today 
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son in the world of whom Sheriff Adlai Kutz 

was afraid was the man whom he had just 
overwhelmingly defeated. Adlai’s soul was 
large and valiant, but his body was small and silent. He 
had no guile, and he could not cope with guile. Hence it 
was that the small sheriff. and his large roan both shied 
violently one afternoon as, passing the duck farm of Simeon 
Ofendahl, defeated incumbent in the recent election, Ofen- 
dahl himself spurred from his driveway directly across their 
path. Ofendahl drew sharp rein as his 
loose, rather wild eyes focused upon his 
recent opponent. 

“And how was our new sheriff a’ready? 
A-lookin’ around fur to ketch your first 
pris’nermebbe? Let’s seenow. It’s some 
two months back a’ready since you got 
your job off the woters, ain’t it?” 

For a second Adlai’s mild blue eyes car- 
ried their pain to the horizon; his thumbs 
fumbled with the reins. But his tone was 
valiant as he replied: 

“Two months, I give youse, the woters 
has been payin’ at me in the taxes. And 
I ain’t fetched them no pris’ner yet. But 
mebbe you was furgittin’ to remember 
where I was out from my head them first 
three weeks, according to the lick that 
there robber fetched me in the jail cel- 
lar?’ His fingers strayed tenderly over a 
discolored temple. His wide, anxious stare 
searched the ex-sheriff. “‘Was you sure fur 
certain, Brother Ofendahl, you ain’t left 
nothing at the jail cellar when you was 
movin’ out? Some such piece pipe like a—well, like a letter 
8S? Like a letter S it was, that thing where up’t and swang 
onto me that first night we was movin’ in ——” 

Ofendahl’s buzzard crest of coarse hair vibrated with his 
laughter. 

“Was we leavin’ pipes lay? Well, I should guess anyhow 
not! Us we wasn’t ever usin’ the jail cellar fur nothing. 
But it wonders me why wasn’t you ketchin’ the robber 
then? You’re callin’ yourself sheriff, ain’t? Now me, I 
would have got the feller by the leg and I would have drug 
him ie 

“How could I make with his leg when I never knowed 
there was no leg there?”’ cried the goaded Adlai. ‘‘I heard 
some such noise at the cellar, yes; but I says to Tippie, 
‘Rats!’ Just like that—‘ Rats!’ And I clim the stairs 
down with a candle at, a-gapin’ fur such rats. And then 
somepun—that S thing—up’t and swang onto me till I was 
all which ways at my head. But I’m a-goin’ to find ——”’ 

“This here is prob’ly how it went with you: I would bet, 
anyways, there wasn’t no robber there totall. You was 
scared and you overstepped yourself and busted your head 
at the stairs.” 

“Wasn’tnorobber!”’ Adlaibouncedirdignantly. ‘Don’t 
git me hot by such insinooations! I seen that pipe thing 
from that there candle, and I never seen noth- 
ing like it, and I would know it still if I seen it 
at Jeeroosylum. And I’m a-goin’ to find it and 
I’m a-goin’ to find the feller where fetched me 
the lick if it takes me till the doomday!”’ 

“Mebbe you could ketch the county a rat 
oncet in so often anyways.”’ The defeated can- 
didate twitched at his reins. “Well, I 
give you good-by, Brother Kutz.” 

The Adam’s apple in Adlai’s throat 
rose high and stuck as he sat staring. 

“Don’t leave him make a worry fur 
you with his foolishness! Mister is too 
much fur his blab that way!”’ 

Adlai turned his horse about. His old 
schoolmate, Sarah Hottenstein Ofen- 
dahl, was billowing over the front gate, her face a full 
moon of concern. 


|: WAS of course absurd that the only per- 


** All the time your man puts it out where the county has - 


hired a rat catcher in place of a sheriff!’’ Adlai burst out 
bitterly. “That there makes; a laugh in the town ower me, 
Sadie.”’ 

“Don’t leave him sling his head around youse!’’ Sarah 
grasped the pickets wrathfully. ‘Mind to this now: 
Plenty enough times when we was sheriffs, that there jail 
was empty fur us, yes, and fur weeks on stretches. If there 
wasn’t no crim’nals to ketch, you couldn’t up’t and ketch 
them, I should guess anyhow.” 

“Yes, well, but—others does.’”’ Adlai’s eyes mused de- 
jectedly. 

‘Sheriff Hock ower in Andore County keeps his jail full 
anyways. My gosh, Sadie! I wisht if I could learn a les- 
son off that feller! They do say now how he is the best 
sheriff in the state.” 


ILLUSTRATED T ONG, JS ARG 
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“Don’t Cry Noth= 
ing Now, Sadie!’’ 
AditaiImplored 

in Alarm 


“Yes, I guess he is some reputatious,”’ admitted Sarah. 
“But here’s somepun else ag’in. Andore County ain’t 
Buthouse County. Plenty folks ower in Andore ain’t even 
Bible Christians. And here in Buthouse you ain’t hardly 
got nothing to work on but Ewangelicals. And Ewangeli- 
cals don’t give jailbirds.”’ 

“That’s what I says to Hock. Ower the tellyfone 
he come ten days back a’ready and he says would I be 
a-lookin’ out fur such stills, or what you call it. He says 
he has got his county cleaned up, all, and yet the liquor is 
a-dreenin’ through some such way. You ain’t, now, ever 


suspicioned nobody of no bootleg, ain’t| 
Sadie?” » | 
““My lands, no!” gasped Sarah. ‘‘ There}; 
no such thing as a Ewangelical hootleggey 
“He says yet I could mebbe nose somepun out if I} 
my smeller a-workin’ good. So here I am, a-ridin’ a} 
horse from daylights till dark a’ready, a-smellin'} 
county ower; but I can’t seem to scurritch up noth} 
“Bootleg now,’’ considered the literal Sarah. ‘} 
there must give a smell somepun near rubber, ain’t? 
“Well, I wouldn’t ketch nothi 
the woters if I am a-settin’ a a 
bin’.”’ Adlai squared about in his) 
dle. ‘Git onupnow, Millie. Gon 
us oncet when you cometo a 
“But I ain’t comin’ to town 
Not any more than I kin othe 
help.”” Sarah laughed. “Och, m 
did, now,’ go good fur me whenyo 
fetched the wotes ower Ofendal 
couldn’t never home myself so inh 
there jail. This herenow”’—she's)) 
her arms widely—‘“‘this here is w) 
am natured to. I ain’t squinche 
here. And my ducks! Look o} 
Here ecmes the purty things! | 
four .’clock always they come 
the crick up. de 
souls!’”? She caught her apron 
hands and wrenched it in af 
“What is it at them now?” ® 
For the fowls, approachi 
slantwise across the road, wi 
ing in a manner unnatural 
genus. Instead of proceedi 
_ordinary decorous single file, 
swaying along in twos and eye 
new combinations were co! 
forming, owing to some of t 
squatting down in the path 
others. Their eyes had lost thei 
omniscient stare; they winked sly 
dazedly and continuously. O 
ally one uttered a raucous 
attempted to fly and fell over 
side, harrying the air wit 
feet. 

“Och, my!” Sarah’s flat 
about in their midst. “O 
They must have sick, ain’t? 
“What you feedin’ them?” 
“T ain’t. Mister he went and toc 
off me.” 

“Ofendahl?”’ cried Adlai inere 
“Why, he was putting it always 
wouldn’t run after the ducks!” ~ 

“That he was too. But all on a 
he won’t leave me keep care of the 
My souls! Look how they make 
And would you listen on them ye 
don’t speak natural no more!” P| 

“Tt looks some serious.” Adlai eyed 
earnestly. 
then?” 

Sarah gestured disconsolately t 
shed half hidden in the adjacent a) 
chard. = | 

“Don’t talk! Everything at the dug th 
locks in that there tool shed still, and 
the key in the well down, with a string 
seen him. Ain’t it wonderful funt 
och! Do you conceit they will u 
fur me now?” 

Mrs. Ofendahl’s was not an expr 
The most that can be said of it 
features suffered displacement i 
emotional stress. Now the genera 
downward. With no warning muscular contrac 
tears suddenly flowed from her round eyes a 
down over her round cheeks. 

“Don’t cry nothing now, Sadie!’’ Adlai 
alarm, and hastily swung from his horse. “ W 
these here ducks into their pen and then we will! 
what mister has got at the shed.” a 

Sarah’s hands flustered in her apron. ¥ 

“Don’t do it! The mad he would git on you 

“The woters hires me fur to keep the peace.” “ 
sheriff resolutely rounded up the ducks. “A 
peace when you bust out a-cryin’ that way.” — 

But, after all, they found nothing in the shed 
they might diagnose the untoward condition 
Upon the shelves which ran continuously abo 


‘» small room was a sparse collection of tools, crocks 
its of broken harness. All that pertained to the ducks 
two articles upon the floor—a crate half filled with 
ys and an earthen jar in which was a quantity of 
yellows and whites. 
‘e must be some awkward fur to busted all them 
¢,” Adlai observed as he tipped the latter. 
es, give you! Ain’titscan’lous? But he sells them, 
d that way, to the bakery in Andore City. And fur 
a price yet! It is now awful the dear price he fetches 
‘the eggs; I couldn’t fault him nothing there. But 
s5eace! How strubbly he keeps the place still! Would 
0k on that pile shavings how he lets them under that 
: plane! It itches me fur the broom fur to h’ist them 
4 Och, my! And the ducks! Mebbe now they could 
|| corpses a’ready!”’ 
‘lai glanced apprehensively at his companion’s third 
i which was again beginning to quiver. 
|. itches me fur a swig that there cider!’’ With as- 
i jocosity he reached for an earthenware jug in the 
vr behind the plane. “And then I must make hurry. 
eistles Tippie somepun wonderful fur to have the 
or draggin’ out.” 
S ah eyed in amazement the jug and the chalked scrawl 
( it— CIDER. 
‘in’t this is wonderful! I ain’t knowing we had no 
i Neighbor Kreider he must have brang it then.” 
“enry Kreider?’ Adlai’s voice pitched an octave up- 
“Why, I thought him and Ofendahl was bad 
's, ower Henry bein’ so opposed against him in the 
¢m. Mister is making his talk always how he is going 
his evens with me and Henry fur gittin’ his Job off 


“hat he is too. But Henry is ciderin’ the apples fur us 
ays. Mister was just letting them at the ground —ain’t 
‘een oncet how they was rotting outsides there? — 
Ienry he come a-hoppin’ across lots onto his crutch 
‘vay and he says whether he could cider them at the 
3, and mister he give him dare. To be sure’’—the 
scable Sarah started toward the door—‘‘you could 
¥vsome of Henry’s cider! And with a rusk at! Wait 
? 

ai, cork in hand, chuckled as Sarah reéntered with a 
2 of glasses and a plate of rusks. 

‘ a feller went to work and smelled in these here rotten 
3 deep enough he wouldn’t need no cider.” 

+e8; well,” Sarah demurred sagely. “But some- 
ya body’s lungs ain’t ever the pleasurin’ organ their 


4 ai took a swallow—and another—and another. 
“give you right there. About stummicks, I mean. 
cider I ain’t ever laid tongue to since I was born 
ive” 

‘in’t it got a nip, though?” Sarah beamed at him over 
yp of her glass. ‘‘Pick a piece rusk now. They’re 
from the oven yet.” 

‘ider sure comes handy to Kreider. If I hadn’t ’a’ 
‘he made it yesterday I would have anyhow bet 
it hard on you a’ready. It makes you feel so all over 
. Ain’t not?” 

yppeared that it did. Poth began to smile continu- 
{then to laugh. Sarah, in hospitable attempt to fill 
glass, spilled the greater part of the liquid over the 
‘But neither noticed. Adlai drained the few drops 
landed in the glass and gleefully rubbed his midriff. 
opped suddenly and focused his eyes upon Sarah. 


; 
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Sarah, in Hospitable Attempt to Fill Adlai’s Glass, Spilled the Greater 
Part of the Liquid Over the Side 


‘What was youse doin’? Was youse tryin’ 
to drink down a rusk still?” 

Sarah lowered from her lips an uptilted rusk 
and stared at it. 

“Now think! Where was my tumbler then? 
Was that there yourn? Or was it mine yet?” 
““Youse was a-drinkin’ a rusk!” 

Adlai rolled against the shelf, help- 
less with mirth. Sarah laughed, too, 
until she was weak. She felt a sudden 
desire to sit down. Her prominent 
eyes strayed over the room and lit 
upon the jar of broken eggs. She 
steered toward it, but her sizable foot 
reached it first. It rolled in a heavy, 
slobbering circlet. She eyed it ma- 
levolently. 

“Go it then! You ain’t so much 
nohow!’’ She made port where two 
shelves cornered, and buttressed her- 
self with her arms flung out along 
them. She gazed upon Adlai, braced 
in the opposite corner, and observed 
politely, ‘It’s some funny, but I can 
see you a-growin’.” 

Adlai was staring fixedly through 
the door at the pale leaves which 
were falling from the apple trees. 

“Them ain’t snow,” he instructed 
Sarah knowingly. ‘‘But if they was 
snow, if they only was snow now, I 
would take you on a—on a—well, onto one of them bug- 
gies where ain’t got—where ain't got wheels at a 

“Yos, I mind of them kind.. What was they now?” 
Sarah pondered severely. “‘They belled oncet ——”’ 

“That they did,” frowned Adlai. ‘Well, anyways, it 
don’t make nothing what it was—not fur really; but, any- 
ways, I would have set up alongside clost under the robe, or 
what it is 1 , 

He sidled along the shelf toward his companion, groping 
toward her outflung palm. But his fingers encountered en 
route one of the rusks, still warm, and closed over it 
tenderly. 

“Now ain’t you fresh, though?”’ tittered his old school- 
mate. 

A dimple, which in her flaxen-braided days had been a 
pitfall for callow masculine hearts, was digging again into 
her smooth cheek. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to say,”’ breathed Adlai with enraptured 
gaze upon it. “I ain’t a-goin’ to say, but if somebody 
hadn’t ’a’ up’t and got me first Tippie, oncet—well, 
Tippie now ” His gaze fumbled away; he braced his 
heels more firmly. “‘ Well, what was it Iam speakin’? Oh! 
It wasn’t snowin’; and Tippie—my gosh, now, Tippie! It 
wasn’t snowin’, so I guess I better git home along. You 
can’t never tell when it’s goin’ to go to work and snow in 
this here climate.”’ 

He fixed his eyes upon thedoor and started for it. Sarah, 
with more discretion, began to inch her way along the 
shelving like an amorphous measuring worm. 

“T never in all my life seen such a door!’’ Adlai exclaimed 
in exasperation. “Sooner you gits teward it, sooner it goes 
aways from youse!”’ 

They made it finally in a dead heat. They jammed 
thus, then Adlai with determined lunge broke the com- 
bination and landed without. The key from the lock 
rang sharply to the floor. 
“You git it oncet.’’ Sarah’s 
gaze wavered from the key to 
Adlaiupon his knees. ‘‘ You’re 
down there anyways, and I 
don’t feel fur stoopin’.’”’ 

“Tf I git it,’”’ Adlai bartered 
solemnly, “you got fur to put 
it at the door. I don’t feel fur 
gittin’ up.”” He squared him- 
self about upon the large flat 
stone which formed the door- 
step and stared about him 
pleasurably. ‘‘The sceneries 
is grand from here.”’ 

Though the keyhole, ac- 
cording to Sarah’s muttered 
recriminations, was several 
sizes too small for the key, she 
locked the door finally and 
lowered herself to the step be- 
side Adlai. They sat thus in 
a freshening breeze for upward 
of half an hour in delicious 
reverie of their school days, 
anent lunch pails, hair rib- 
bons, arithmetic and garter 
snakes. 

The sound of a supper bell 
from a neighboring farm set 
Adlai to clutching at the wall 
behind him. 
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He Landed Full Upon the Ex:Sheriff's Back 


“Tippie, oncet!’”’ His eyes swam in alarm. ‘‘She’s 
a-makin’ the bell fur me! I must make hurry and git home 
along.” 

Navigation was now less difficult, though the unfortunate 
habit of apple trees to assault pedestrians was trying, to 
say nothing of the slipperiness of the fruit underfoot. But 
tne two were very happy. Adlai started to whistle, and, 
failing that, began to sing: “‘Almost persuaded; doom 
comes at last.’’ Their only serious moment was in discus- 
sion over the key, Sarah insisting that it be deposited in 
the cistern, Adlaiin the well. Adlai finally threw it into the 
well. Bread he cast upon the water, also, in the shape of a 
squeezed remnant of rusk. 

Concerning the ducks they were in full accord. They 
leaned upon the pen and gazed casually down upon the 
fowls, while the fowls within gazed casually up at them. 

“‘T never knowed you had such a many,”’’ observed Adlai. 

“Nor me neither,’”’ pondered Sarah. ‘“‘Everywheres you 
look ain’t nothing but ducks. But I guess this here is how 
it is: They have gone to work and set, still, and hatched off 
since we seen them a good while back a’ready.”’ 

“My, Sadie,’’ marveled Adlai, ‘‘you was so handy with 
your brains that it is somepun terrible now!”’ After vain 
attempts to mount his horse he remarked, “‘I never favored 
such a high horse anyways. Nor neither such a steep one 
yet.”” His stabbing toes glanced off the stirrup once more, 
and he turned wrathfully to Sarah, who had sagged down 
upon the end of the watering trough. ‘“‘Them woters has 
got to git me somepun I could git up onto, I should guess 
anyhow! How could they, now, expect me to ketch them 
jailbirds if I have got to set h’isted up into the clouds, like 
such an angel yet?”’ 

The horse had shrunk considerably by the time Adlai 
had covered the two miles between the Ofendahls’ and the 
jail in Dentonville, in the lower story of which were the 
sherifi’s living quarters. In proportion as the animal had 
decreased, however, his good opinion of himself had in+ 
creased. He felt very warm and very tall; he thought 
large thoughts. 

Thirteen years of marital life had schooled him in various 
signs and portents. It had become his custom, for instance, 
upon returning to the wife of his vows, to glance calculat- 
ingly upon the manner of her coiffure. According to the 
slant of her pompadour he had learned to pattern, largely, 
his own immediate conduct. If it were reefed tightly 
beneath the heavy coil of her black hair, Adlai was accus- 
tomed to enter the strait gate and to walk narrowly in the 
vay until such time as it escaped in heartening tendrils 
about her really handsome cheeks. 

But upon this occasion, though it was coifed so severely 
that it drew her eyes upward and backward, he took no 
note of it. Indeed, he scarcely glanced at her as he strode 
from the door to the table with the air of one who sweeps 
all before him. 

“Fetch on all you got.”” He scraped his chair noisily. 
‘I’m in some important hurry.” 

Tippora, darting like an overheated hornet from the 
oven to the table, stopped in midflight. Even her ears 
flushed as though physically boxed by the unexpected 
tone. But she rallied to her former mood. 

“Tn a hurry, oncet! It looks it! Draggin’ in here like 
such a tomcat with supper an hour behind a’ready! And 
without no pris’ner yet! Och, my! And Hock a-comin’ 
tomorrow morning fur to gape at the empty jail!” 

“Hock? Comin’ here?’’ Adlai’s active knife paused for 
but a second. His brows drew portentously. ‘‘Why don’t 

(Continued on Page 37) 


UNT IVY, trudging home 
in the cool of the July 
evening, paused as was 

her wont at the top of the steep 

pitch of the red-shop hill. Not for breath, 
however; it was freely admitted in her 
family, which had built the Stone House 
in the days of the second redcoat war, 
that the hill itself ‘‘wasn’t nothing.’”’ The 
old woman’s pause was for retrospect. 
She never passed this spot without stop- 
ping to remember the unforgettable night 
of her wedding feast, when Leander Cot- 
ton, fetching her home as a bride to the 
Stone House she brought him as a dower, had prudently 
got down at the foot of the hill to screw fresh calks in 
the plates of his horse’s shoes before risking so precious 
a burden on the glare ice of that perilous ascent. 

She trudged on to the second rise, where the road forked. 
A worn path edged with a faint wheel track led to the 
Stone House; the other track was a forgotten road that 
stumbled on, up and around the shoulder of the Mountain, 
as far as the resolute ruin of the old Seymour place, where it 
gave up the ghost. 

She was crawling through the fence to take the short cut 
across the overgrown night pasture, when she suddenly 
shrank down, her heart skipping a beat. A man in khaki 
breeches and putties sat on the wash bench by the kitchen 
door. Duke, the old dog, deaf and half blind, and the house 
cat idled on the bench beside him; and two adventurous 
little pigs had crawled through the fence to do the honors 
in the absence of their mistress. With his stick the man 
was drawing in the clean gravel of the dooryard, instruct- 
ing the small porkers in their A B C’s. Chickens were strut- 
ting about with the dandified air they assume at mealtime. 
Cossy, the old cow, had come up from the brush on the edge 
of the woods, where she had been hiding from flies all after- 
noon, and stood crowding the bars, gazing on the domestic 
group. 

Aunt Ivy wore the gray she had put on after that black 
night years gone by when blunt neighbors had brought her 
word that her husband had backed his cart off the bridge 
when the river was in flood, and father, son and plunging 
team had been swept off into the swift oblivion of swirling 
ice floes. Now, stepping back into the alders, she’ was 
instantly lost to sight, like an animal. She retraced her 
steps and presently came on the Stone House again, this 
time through the sugar bush, reconnoitering from the 
cover of the dilapidated old sap arch. 

The man was 
large and raw- 
boned, and about 
the age of her son. 
But it was not her 
son: Yow nig 
Leander had the 
imprint of a horse’s 
hoof on his fore- 
head. 

The watcher 
held her breath, 
Kistening. Nothing 
happened. Only 
familiar sounds 
came to her ear— 
the cathedral 
whisperings of the 
tall tree tops; the 
echo of cowbells 
telling of herds 
coming home; the 
musical murmur 
of the river. Fi- 
nally, her caution 
satisfied, she 
climbed down and 
discovered herself 
to her creatures at 
the gate. At sight 
of her, pzans of 
Chinese flattery 
rose from the as- 
sembled multi- 
tude. The man, 
hat in hand, said 
his name was De 
Groot, Peter de 
Groot, smiling 
down on her puri- 
tanly prim little 
figure with a ques- 
tion in his eyes 
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whether the name itself meant anything to her. His eyes 
were too far apart and his ears set too far back on his head. 
He was explaining that he would like to buy the place—if 
it was for sale. She shook her head. It didn’t belong to her; 
it belonged to her son. He might come home any time. 

“T suppose you have heard that I am expecting my son 
home almost any time now, haven’t you?” she asked, look- 
ing up at him quickly with so clear an understanding in her 
eyes that he averted his gaze; and he answered awkwardly 
that he believed he had been told something"to that effect. 

Aunt Ivy knew just how much he had been told; she 
knew that any stranger who tarried in the village long 
enough for the gossips to get his ear would be told the fan- 
tastic story of Aunt Ivy Cotton, who had been bravely 
coming and going for years now, with increasing faith that 
her son was not dead, had not been drowned with his father 
on that tragic night, but would some day come back to her. 
They would tell how she kept his room ready for him, the 
kitchen bedroom, the cozy room of the Stone House; how 
she would set out his shaving water of a Sunday morning 
in the same pewter mug his father and her father had used 
before him; how she would change his clothes in the bureau 
drawers with the seasons; and how, on cold mornings, she 
would warm his boots by the kitchen fire. Most of the tale 
was true, except the manner of telling. She knew how they 
smiled at her doting foolishness; she was not deceived. 

The old woman moved across the yard in silence, the 
clamorous flocks swirling about her feet. When all her 
creatures were busy over their supper she let herself in and 
straightway began preparations for her own evening meal. 
She touched a match to the made fire in the stove, and 
while she filled the shining kettle at the spring, lazy cot- 
tony coils of smoke rose like dancers on poised toes from 
the stove lids and filled the air with the delicious fragrance 
of fresh kindling. 


The Two Passengers Had Dismourted Through the Windshield 
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The man De Groot lean 
the doorway, his head bh 
little because of his great he 
which she had not noted 
side. He watched her, fascinated; 
gaze ranged over her shoulder asshem: 
about the stove, through an open doo 
the bright room beyond, the room| 
village said she kept for her son’s h. 
coming. When she went out to mil 
followed her and watched in silence 
white ribbons of milk that flowed a 
touch, and the creamy foam that ro 
the bucket. Inside again, she skim 
off the froth with a single dexterous turn of a saucer 
invited the old dog and cat to share this meditative - 
of bubbles. De Groot rocked absently in an old chai 
the tick-tock of the clock. | 

“Aunt Ivy,’ he burst out abruptly, “I want to a 
you for my mother! I’ve never had a mother—thg 
that I can remember, and ———”’ . 

“Fiddlesticks!’’ she sniffed. ‘‘Who ever heard ; 
talk!’”. Busy as a bee, she did not pause, but, passing 
she shot a triumphant look at him and cried out: “] 
who you are now! You are one of the surveyors dow 
the hotel.”’ 

He nodded; he was the chief of the party. Ever 
years a surveying squad would appear from nowhere 
without a by-your-leave draw a circle of doom aboye 
heads of the village on the hillsides; evenings on the } 
porch they would astonish the natives with wild tales 
reservoir two hundred feet deep with the village ] 
water-logged at the bottom and tenanted only by. 
Nothing ever came of these visitations; and the vi 
had finally come to regard its suspended doom wi 
languid serenity. — ) 

For the past week such a surveying party had been 
ning out flood lines on the opposite hillside. Aunt 
behind her curtains mornings had watched for the h 
graphic glint of the sun on their transits; vaguely she 
speculated how soon they would cross to this side of 
valley; even, she had thought, with a tightening of 
heart, they might now be scrutinizing her with the 
seeing eye of their telescopes, taking stock of her, ea 
pane, lintel and sill. De Groot was one of these. | 

“T have been watching you evenings, climbing 
hill,’ he said. | 

She darted one of her quick looks at him. She said) 
a queer smile, ‘‘You needn’t to waste your sympathy 
that hill. It¢ 
nothing.” 

“Gravity o 
comes tration 
that first pitt 
he said, in 
lingo of his a 
“There isn’t 
automobile 1 
that could el 
it. And yet. 
climb it every‘ 
Aunt Ivy.” 

“T expect th 
because I ai 
never heard ak 
gravity and t 
tion,’ she retol 
with a sly twin 

“The water 
come up to t 
hitching post: 
your doorya 
Aunt Ivy,” he 
on, letting his 
search the visti 
the open dé 
again. “T'll ec 
in a boat. I 
have to live arot 
here forsome ti! 
This will all | 
water when I 
through.” 

She nodded o 
her stirring at’ 
stove. i 

“T expect tl 
won’t be in | 
time,”’ she sé 
dryly. = 

oe I’m serio 
about adopt 
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, Aunt Ivy. I’m going to settle right down in this 
hen.”’ He looked around, tasting the flavor of it again. 
}yever saw a woman I’d rather have fora mother. And 
syer saw a room I’d rather live in. And there’s my 
‘ey sitting right out in the dooryard. I'd make it well 
th your while.” 
Thanks! I’ve got all I want—and more too!’’ The 
th of asperity was present in her tones. Yet she must 
ie again at the absurdity. 

Couldn’t I be your son, Aunt Ivy?” 

But I have a son!” she cried, turning on him. “A big, 
| strapping fellow—as big as you!”’ 

he men of her family had always been big men, and she 
‘such a woman’s contempt for lesser creatures. Now, 
n sudden inspiration, she went to her son’s room and 
ight back his picture. It was that of a healthy young 
t growing up in the image of his father. Leander Cot- 
the father, was of a different breed from these people 
ie valley, who had originally been whalers come home 
1 the seas to 
their anchors 
, as the saying 
-s. How he 

happened to 
orn here was a 
tery. He be- 
‘ed outside in 
big world; all 
‘ugh his life he 
ys talked big 
‘ing out; but he 
r did go, until 
‘iver took him 
night. But 
boy—the 
‘er knew, felt 
ler heart, he 
‘out there, tak- 
his rightful 
2 among men, 
md tothe four 
iers of the 
d. 
1e stood be- 
i1 De Groot 
ing down on 
Hieture with a 
| pride. 
f you have 
- everywhere I 
‘et sometime 
}have seen my 
nder,”’’ she 
| the tinder of 

alight in her 


hen to De 
)t’s surprise, 
1a out a 
* for him at 
table; and he 
flown, bowing 
‘ead under her 
ile blessing. 

fou’ve prob- 
| forgotten, if 
‘did know 
(’ said Aunt 
| pouring the 
| “Leander would. never stay long in one place.” 
/s Groot picked up the picture again and studied it. 


‘fhe only had the imprint of a horse’s hoof on his 
ead,” he said slowly, “‘I’d swear —sometime—some- 
|e —— There was a chap—kicked by a horse! He’d 


|‘ that mark to the grave.” 

s eyes fastened upon her in an effort at remembrance. 

|| Ivy, halting her teapot, responded to his scrutiny 

'a sudden smile. 

't was Louis, the black colt,’ she said brightly. She 

| his cup and passed it to him. The old clock seemed 

ing through a tense silence, while each held the other’s 

“Tt was three months after that picture was taken,”’ 
aid, without haste or emotion. “His father wanted he 

bs break the colt for the haying.’”’ Her eyes strayed 
‘entarily. “‘They all said I’d lose-him.’’ She shook her 

‘ with a wistful smile. “But I knew I’d never lose him! 
‘as so big—and strong! He could handle any of them 
2village. How they hated him for his strength!’’ She 
'd to the supper again. ‘‘Won’t you try my pickles? 
are called the best in the valley.” 

| Groot roused himself with a start. He accepted the 
ng mechanically. He ate in silence, his eyes continu- 
itraying to the picture at his elbow. Aunt Ivy chat- 
like a magpie. 

erwards, when she got up and began clearing the 
, he took down a dish towel, and while she was pour- 
he steaming water into the dishpan he found his 
le, 


Jason Used to Stop on His Way By, and Visit With the Old Man in Silence. 


“T’ve never known anybody named Cotton,’’ he said. 
“Tt is an unusual name I couldn’t forget.” 

There could be no doubt about the identity. 

“But he wouldn’t know his name was Cotton,” she said 
quickly. ‘‘ You see, strangers pulled him out of the river, 
half dead.’’ She spoke of something real rather than fan- 
ciful. ‘‘Poor Leander didn’t know who he was—couldn’t 
remember. It happens that way, you know. That’s why 
he hasn’t come back home. Some day he will remember. 
Then he will come.” 

Her skilled hands moved ceaselessly. Seated by the 
table under the lamplight, she opened a stocking bag gath- 
ered with a gay red ribbon, and unrolled Leander’s socks, 
stretching heel and toe to the light with one hand inside, 
looking in vain for a hole to darn. 

‘There was that dealer in curiosin San José,” murmured 
De Groot, his eyes roaming the rag rug as he leaned for- 
ward with elbows on his knees. ‘He had a native wife— 
they sold pottery—they said it was dug up from Toltec 


graves; and they hada collection of little gold gods, about 
the size of my little finger—virgin gold, as yellow as a 
pumpkin !”’ ; 

When he paused, musing, she covertly watched him, wait- 
ing for his words to flow again, as if he talked in his sleep. 

“Tt was in a side street—near the umbrella tree with 
the fence around it—not more than a pistol shot from the 
savanna. There was something about him that ——”’ He 
checked himself. 

“That what?” she urged gently. 

“T think not!” he said, as if shaking off some disagree- 
able idea. ‘‘That chap’s name was Safford—or Stafford— 
I am sure it. was the scar of some greaser’s machete.” 

She stirred uneasily, but said nothing. De Groot rose 
and paced off the maple boards of the floor to the entrance 
of Leander’s room;. he was looking in, but his eyes seemed 
to be focused on infinity. 

“No, that wasn’t the chap,’’ he continued, turning. 
“That fellow had a father living. I remember distinctly, 
because it struck me se curious that he always spoke of his 
father as if he were an elder brother. Yourson’s father isn’t 
alive, is he?’’ he demanded abruptly, halting in front of her. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said with slow deliberation. ‘‘He is dead. 
You know the old saying,’’ she added, folding her work— 
““*Ghosts can’t cross rivers.’’’ She had accepted the fact 
of her husband’s death. She had put up a headstone for 
him in the graveyard, because she had never had any diffi- 
culty in conceiving death for him. 


Aunt Ivy, Coming Home From the 
Day’s Work, Discovered Him Late Gne Afternoon 
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It was going on to nine o’clock; she told him he must go. 

“Come in and sit tomorrow evening,” Aunt Ivy said as 
she stood in the doorway with him. 

Her spare arms folded in her apron, she watched him 
away into the night; she could follow him across the pas- 
ture by the occasional flash of his pocket torch. 

Inside, she filled the box behind the stove from the wood- 
house off the kitchen, a cheerful cricket greeting her as 
she pushed open the door and let in the lamplight among 
the neatly stacked rows of stovewood. The last time she 
passed out the door clicked behind her. The old dog 
clawed at the door once or twice and whined, then sat 
down, nose to the crack, to wait. 
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PAIR of Devon stags moved up the steep pitch of the 
red-shop hill with the casual air of the impossible. At 
their head, inching up the incline backward and addressing 
them in the stentorian tones of Demosthenes, as he cracked 
a large bullwhip 
over their heads, 
moved Jason Self- 
ridge, Aunt Ivy’s 
nephew, who 
though he had a 
degree in technol- 
ogy was home this 
summer for the 
haying. Behind 
trailed a stone 
boat laden with a 
pair of tackle 
blocks, a coil of 
rope and a log 
chain, lashed fast. 
And still farther 
behind, trailing in 
the dust, climbed 
a tattered little 
red-eyed old man, 
helping himself up 
with a crowbar 
fashioned from 
some remote 
wagon axle. This 
latter was Gran’- 
ther Noah Sey- 
mour, the last of 
an illustrious line. 
At the top of the 
risewhere theworn 
path turned off to 
the Stone House, 
the cattle contin- 
ued on up and 
around the shoul- 
der of the Moun- 
tain; and when 
the stone boat at 
last attained an 
angle of repose, 
and floated along 
like a dinghy in a 
calm wake, Jason 
suggested that 
gran’ther get on 
and ride. The old 
gentleman ignored 
the insult; when 
he was so feeble he couldn’t follow a pair of cattle he 
wouldn’t bother anyone any more, not even the cattle, but 
would fold his hands and lay himself out. 

It was Gran’ther Noah’s thoughts on the approaching 
hereafter that had inaugurated this expedition. This 
morning, grinding his adz in the mists of dawn, it had 
occurred to him it was high time he should go fetch the 
headstone under which, he had determined long ago, he 
could sleep peacefully through eternity. He had therefore 
solicited the aid of Jason and his pair of cattle to get the 
stepstone of his father’s house. Since only bats and owls 
now tenanted the old Seymour place, and only ghosts 
crossed the threshold, Jason readily consented to lend a 
hand in the sentimental journey. 

When they finally turned in at the Seymour homestead 
there was nothing left of the once-busy thoroughfare but a 
memory that burned in the old man’s eyes as he gazed up 
at this stubborn relic of the past grandeur of his line. 
Jason turned the stags loose to graze, noting uncertain 
paths, probably of deer, stamped in the rank grass of the 
dooryard. The old man was sitting on the stepstone. 

““T’ve cracked butternuts on it,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve skinned 
bullheads on it! I set here nights, looking at the stars, 
thinking and listening!’’ He took a villainous-looking 
toad-stabber and whetted its edge on the smoothed granite 
that had known so many feet. “‘And now I want to lie 
under it when I die!’’ announced gran’ther, knocking out 
his pipe and going to work. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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from New York, when Jimmy O’Mara—the same 

cheerful, red-faced, high-spirited Jimmy he remem- 
bered—fell on him with laughter and questions and talk 
of things that 
seemed to have 
happened yester- 
day. Itwas Jimmy 
who first asked 
him: 

“Say, Perry, 
what about all this 
glamour of the 
tropics you read 
about? They say 
it gets into aman. 
You know, ‘They 
all come back!’ 
How about it? 
Anything in it?” 

And Perry 
Locklin, thinking 
of bitter loneliness 
and pain, an- 
swered lightly, 
mildly, which was 
Locklin’s way, 
“Can’t say there’s 
much glamour in 
being uncomfort- 
able and home- 
sick. Maybe I 
didn’t go to the 
right place.’ 

In the trailing 
edge of a summer 
dusk, a dusk that 
was oddly long, 
the train rolled 
into Muncie. The 
dark, silent facto- 
ries were familiar. 
The bustle at the 
station reminded 
him of the night he 
had slipped away, 
a fugitive. The 
taxi driver knew 
him; the hotel 
clerk seemed 
vaguely to recognize his name; along Washington Street 
he knew every house, every old-fashioned carriage block, 
every window shining through the maples. It was all as 
he remembered it, this street of homes. Nothing was 
strange but himself, that he should be walking here like 
any other man. 

How long is two years? 
you spend it. 

He had wired Emmy from New York, saying little. 
What could he say except that he was coming home? He 
knew he ought to telephone before he went to the house, 
but he didn’t. He couldn’t. 

That way her voice would sound far off, placeless, like 
a voice remembered across four thousand miles. He had 
lived too long with memories; reality was what he needed 
in every nerve. 

He knew how many steps it took to cross the wide, vine- 
darkened porch, the exact location of the bell. Old Amos 
Ray himself came to the door, peering out. 

“How are you, Mr. Ray? It’s Perry Locklin.” 

Ray was not cordial, suspending judgment. 
Emmy’s father. 

Locklin knew every chair, every picture; even the lie of 
the rugs was hardly changed. How long is two years? He 
was an alien figure in this familiar room, his thin face 
burned oddly dark, all spare flesh dried from him, his blue 
eyes diffident and somber. ; 

He heard Emmy’s voice, incredibly the same that he 
remembered. 

“Who is it, father? It’s not—is it —— 

Locklin answered steadily for himself, ‘‘It’s Perry.” 

Then Emmy came; flying, as he had dreamed she would! 
But in the door she stopped, came slowly, one step at a 
time, her gray eyes questioning. She was uncertain like 
himself. 

He had almost forgotten that she was so little; boyish 
and slim and vividly alive as he remembered her, infinitely 
dear. What right had he to love her? What could he say? 
He stood silent, humble. 

Only his thin brown hands, in their unconscious bor- 
rowed Latin habit, turned a little out as if to say, ‘“‘I have 
no plea to make. Judge me.” 


[rie queer foreshortening of time began in the train 


It depends on where and how 


He was 
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Ah, But Men Were Splendid Savages! Her Father and Her Two Lovers, How They Fought for Her! 


But Emmy knew. Yes, with eyes made for laughter, 
Emmy had learned to read the brand of loneliness and 
pain. She smiled; it choked him to see how that smile 
wavered at the corners; of themselves his hands went out 
and hers came into them—her own strong little hands. 

“Perry!’’ she whispered. ‘“‘Perry boy! You’ve had a 
hard time—somewhere.”’ 

Forgiving, asking nothing! 

“There are—things I’ve got to tell you.” 

‘No, Perry! Not now. Please let’s get used to having 
you home again. I won’t have you looking so thin and 
tired and sad. You’re home. You hear? You’re home, and 
nothing matters.” 

And when he hesitated, this serious, humble man, she 
clapped her hands upon her hips and tapped her foot and 
very fiercely scowled; and Perry Locklin laughed and 
caught her in his arms and knew he had come home at last. 
Emmy, being a woman, laughed and cried too; but being 
an American woman, she fished his handkerchief out of his 
pocket and dabbed her eyes and pretended she had only 
been laughing too hard. 

“T’ve got thousands of things to tell, myself, and it’s 
my turn first. Did you know Kitty and Ed Arliss were 
married? Yes, little Kitty McDonald; can you imagine it? 
And listen! You know the tree you used to swear at, the one 
that used to spoil a long tee shot on the eighteenth hole? 
Somebody went out there one night and sawed it down. 
Fact! The grounds committee were fairly red-headed about 
it, but what could they do? Jimmy O’Mara wants to put 
up a monument to the unknown villain. It made me think 
of you.” 

Very perfectly he understood her; this was the American 
way. She sighed and added, ‘‘A—a good many things 
made me think of you.”’ 

“T know. .I know.” 

That was how Perry Locklin came home to Muncie.. Oh, 
there was gossip enough! No mean city is Muncie, In- 
diana. Forty thousand it claims, and even the cold-blooded 
census gives it thirty-six; but at heart it is a little town: 
The fringes of it make a city, but its heart is the village of 
forty years ago, solid, unchanging, tranquil. A man can’t 
vanish here and reappear without making talk, 


That night Herman Sauers, driver of Yellow Taxi | 
16, having a little relaxation at rammy in the Hambur 
Lunch & Pool Room, remarked between dealing thee 
and sorting his hand, ‘‘Funny bird, Doe Locklin is,’ 

The player 
his left, abser 
munching a sa 
wich and frow 
at cards tk 
wouldn’t - 
inquired, “T 
Locklin? Seem) 


me I heard he: 
dead.” 
“Naw, 5 


Herman. “Cg 
in on Highty 
night. And I: 
him where | 
wanted to go, 
he says, ih 
Oh! Why, sc 
hotel, I guess,’ ] 
he hadn’t thou 
about it till t 
minute. AndI| 
him which ho 
and he ast. 
which was thet 
one. You’d 
thought he wa 
stranger in M 
cie. Acted kin 
rattled.” 

“Smart doc 
he is, thoug 
said the player 
his right. “Dic 
he get a medal 
somethin’ dur 
the war, for sc 
operation he 
vented or sor 
thin’? There ) 
a picture in 
papers.” | 

“*Yeahyaans: 
Herman. “OQ 
Who dropped t 
six of clubs?” 

Yes, there was talk. J.C. O’Mara, manager of MeD 
ald’s department store on Walnut Street, said to his v 
at supper: | 

“Who do you think I came from New York with? Pe 
Locklin. Nothin’ different; Perry himself. And say, } 
ought to see him! Black as an Indian. First I thou! 
he’d been playin’ a lot of golf, and I was kiddin’ him ab 
how many strokes he’d have to give me now. But 
swears he hasn’t touched a club in two years. . . . P 
the potatoes, will you, Floss?’’ f | 

“T’m awfully glad,” said his wife, her eyes shining. 

“Glad Perry’s off his game?”’ | 

“Who said anything about Perry’s game? Glad I 
come home—on Emmy’s account. It isn’t natural, | 
way she’s never opened her mouth about him. I bet: 
knew where he was all the time.” { 

“Aw,” said J. C., “there wasn’t any mystery about 
He told me. Been runnin’ a hospital for a fruit compé 
down in Honduras or Brazil or one of those hot countr 
I forget.” 

““Well, why did he keep it so quiet?” 

“Maybe he don’t like to write letters any better tha 
do. Or maybe,” said J. C. O’Mara, looking at his w 
“he had reasons.” 

“You know what I used to think?”’ 

“Yeah,” said her husband briefly. ‘‘And if I was yo 
wouldn’t go around guessin’ about it, Floss. You di 
want to do Perry any dirt, and you can’t always be 5) 
you’re among friends. Talk can doa doctor a lot of dama 
you know.” 

“You think he’s come back to stay?”’ ey 

“Says he don’t know yet what he’ll do.” 

“T bet you it depends on Emmy.” 

“Dream on! That boy’s a born bachelor. Used to p 
around with Emmy because she was a good sport, lik 
man; that’s all.” 3 

“Oh, fountain of wisdom!” said his wife disrespectfu 
“You know so much about it, I’ll just bet you he’s sitt 
on her front porch this minute.” 4, 

“‘What’ll you bet?” . | 

“A box of golf balls against ten pounds of candy.” 

“You're on!” 


j 


ocently they strolled past the house of Amos Ray. 
sound. Innocently Florence O’Mara cast her hook 
he darkness. 
fi, Emmy!” 
jh, is that you, Floss? Hello, Jimmy. Come in.”’ 
‘an’t, thanks. Why, hello, Perry! I didn’t see you,”’ 
‘Mrs. O’Mara truthfully. ‘Jimmy told me you’d 
How’ve you been? No, no, we can’t stop. Just 
ing around the block. What did you say, Jimmy?” 
said sufferin’ catfish!’’ retorted the brazen O’ Mara. 
iry, you have done me dirt. You owe me a box of golf 


‘tive me time!”’ said Perry Locklin. 

understood these people. They were his friends: 
did they seem unreal, the figures of a dream? 

knew there would be talk; he was braced for that— 
aut to admit the truth if they guessed it, and live it 


. But courage was no defense against the thing that 
ened—a stranger thing. 

didn’t know why he fell into troubled silence. Emmy 
|]f, slim and alive and sweet against his shoulder, tell- 
im homely things, droll things, bravely trying to 
1: him laugh and forget—not even Emmy could draw 
‘nto the peace of home. He did not feel the finger of 
;ntment reaching across four thousand miles. Only 
‘fting perfume in the*summer darkness, the smell of 
‘rs somewhere. Rineén Moreno, a remote 
|, lost in the majesty of sky and mesa. An ancient 
n in the hills beyond the Suchi range; high stars that 
jed before the eyes of memory, and Maura weeping. 
,queer thing, glamour, that can make a man forget the 
's he knows. 
II- 
H[S is the dream that has tricked many a beaten man: 
pt go, let everything go! Sink into the languorous 
*gand be lost. Drift through warm nights and sunny 
| that slip uncounted; no more struggle, nobody to 
(only an easy drifting to an 
{some end, somewhere. — So 
‘the dream. 
iwas in Ternura that Perry 
‘in had tried to‘lose himself. 
|ara—the man who named the 
| must have done it in a fit of 
1. The word means tender- 


i Ternura has warm nights 
sunny days. Seven months 
j2 year the sky is cloudless. 
ight? No. There is the sea 
ur elbow; there is the moist 
1h of the jungle, like invisible 
he even sweat never dries ex- 
n thesun. And whenit rains 
ns for weeks on end; some- 
aslashing fury of water that 
‘he banana trees to ribbons, 
\imes only a pouring from 
/-emptied skies, shutting men 
‘til they hate one another. 
( it makes things grow. You 
[most see them grow. A ba- 
| tree grows many feet in a 
ja, and is cut down for its sin- 
neh of fruit, and grows again. 
1s, life is plentiful. It sings 
t: air at night; the water you 
| is full of it, invisible. That 
Vy the fruit company has a 
jtal at Ternura. 

jleand Foster —these were the 
(‘tant men; they got out the 
jas. They accepted Perry 
‘in because he made a third 
\for poker; they took quinine 
(he advised it; but they never 
(| him where he came from, or 
) Old-timers in the tropics do 
)3E personal questions. 

‘queer beggar, this doctor, 
lwould have told you; quiet, 
teeing, a gentleman when his 
3 were right; at times im- 
3 lapsing into sullen shift- 
ioods. The work made little 
lad on Locklin’s skill—per- 
|anate for insect bites, quinine 
cathartics for malaria—or 
m his time. Most of his idle 
he sat gazing at the distant 


_— oat 


!y quieted him. Behind him 
2 past and failure and thesea. 
vas the dull and ugly truth— 
\ra, where there was no ten- 
ss. But inland, high above 
}2e of rank green growth and 
decay, the Suchi range rose 


pure, beautiful, far off and cool and blue against the 
sky; infinitely peaceful, infinitely wild. And there was 
life behind those hills. There was a trail the feet of men 
had made before any horse was ever seen on this coast. 
Sometimes men came down, bringing coffee or a few packs 
of hides or wool, taking back cotton cloth or mirrors for 
their women; grave, simple men who thought Ternura was 
the metropolis of the world. 

Surely, out there somewhere a man could lose himself. 

Month after month he dreamed of that, as he never dared 
now to dream of Muncie, Indiana; as he never dared to 
dream of Emmy Ray. Sat and gazed and dreamed, and 
only that. Perry Locklin at thirty was a beaten man, alive 
by habit, not by his own will. 

It was a small thing that set him in motion in the end, a 
foolish thing; but Locklin’s nerves were stretched beyond 
endurance. The shipping season was about to begin; a 
boat was due soon. It did not tempt him; no escape that 
way. Ports were full of people—people like Hale, who 
never forgot he was a white man; people like Foster, too 
fat and stupid to have nerves. 

“Up a dollar. Up again. That’s good!” 

Three-handed poker is a dull game at best, and on this 
night Foster was more fatly monotonous than usual. 

“Up two dollars. Up three. Up five. That’s good, 
dammit!” 

Five light cards are not much to throw, but Locklin 
did his best. They sailed erratically past Foster’s aston- 
ished ears. 

“Hey! What’s the matter, doc?” 

“Up! Up! Up!” raged Perry Locklin. ‘‘We don’t want 
your money, you fat fool! We want a game! A game! 
How ean anybody play poker with a parrot?” 

“Oh, I say now!’”’ Hale, sweated and burned to whale- 
bone and leather, was always slow and conservative in 
speech. ‘I say now, doctor, this won’t half do. You’re 
not yourself, you know!”’ 


“Y Have Suffered,’? He Said Quietly; ‘‘But Not Too Much”’ 
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This was the exact truth, of course; the truth, which 
no man in Locklin’s condition could endure. He turned 
crazily on Hale, mocking the Englishman’s flat accent. 
Hale sat still and watched him. Hale had seen men crack 
before. 

“Of course, if you feel like that,’’ said he, ‘‘there’s only 
one thing to do. I shall send out for another medico as 
soon as the boat comes; but I’m afraid you'll just have to 
keep a grip on yourself until you are relieved.” 

“Have to?’ Have to? I don’t have to do anything. 
I’m through! I’m through now! I’m going out on the 
first boat!’’ 

“What? You can’t. You have patients in the hospital, 
man !’’ 

“Quinine! Catharties! Quinine! Any fool can do it. 
You can; or Foster; or your stirrup mozo. I’ma surgeon, 
not a pill peddler. I’m going!”’ 

“You can’t,” said Hale with the cold finality of con- 
tempt. ‘It’s the sort of thing that simply isn’t done.” 

This was Hale’s religion: A white man stayed on the 
job until it was finished or until he was relieved or until 
he died. 

It had been Locklin’s too. Yes; once he had stayed on a 
job until it was finished, and this was all that was left of 
him-—a thing in the haggard shape of a man, who cracked 
because it was too long between boats, yet was unable to 
endure contempt. 

He waited till the boat came. Then, stonily calm, he put 
the hospital in order and turned his back on Ternura; not 
by boat, but horseback, riding inland to the hills. By 
sundown the jungle had thinned and fallen away; he rode 
on, climbing, climbing, the wild bulk of the Suchi range 
rising higher and higher before him. He was neither tired 
nor hungry 

He did not feel the cold of thinner air; all night he 
climbed toward the stars. Surely, out here where white 
men never came, a man could lose himself! 

No man can lose himself. Let 
him ride fast and far, himself rides 
with him—anywhere under the 
stars; even, perhaps, beyond. 


zImr 


INCON means corner, nook, a 

remote place. The long white 
walls of Rincén Moreno lie snug 
under the hills that shelter them. 
The storms sweep harmless over- 
head; the rains fall gently there; 
the days are very like the sweetest 
of spring days in Muncie, the 
nights cool like autumn. It is a 
healthful place, too high for the 
fevers of the lowland; a pleasant 
place of farms and rolling mesa 
dotted with feeding herds, know- 
ing little of the world and needing 
less. 

Yet a curse came on it. Even 
the good padre admitted it before 
he died. A strange sickness; at 
first only a sneezing and an aching 
of the bones; then cold that blan- 
kets would not warm; then fever; 
and if the sick ones lived they were 
the color of dead men, without 
strength. Mostly they died—the 
strongest first. 

The padre, for instance, was not 
only good, he was fat, the picture 
of health. When he fell down in 
chapel they carried him to bed and 
gave him the best of care; four 
days and nights the door was shut 
to keep the air from him—it is well 
known that air is deadly to sick 
or wounded men—the room well 
warmed with braziers of glowing 
charcoal; but he died. Many of 
those who cared for him died too. 
The dry and useless suffered least. 

Vaqueros, horsemen of bronze 
and steel who feared no living 
thing, felt terror and took horse 
and fled; but the hand of God 
reached after them, spreading the 
sickness. 

Don Luis, the young master, 
was sick, dying with no priest to 
pray forhim. Old Joaquin Ynclan, 
the mayordomo, was sick; and 
Maura, his daughter, one morning 
woke with stinging in her dainty 
nose. Maura was afraid to tell 
anyone that she had sneezed. She 
powdered her nose to hide the 
telltaie redness; she dressed her 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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After the Drive 
the Players and 
Caddies Com: 
menced the 
Descent, But the New Boy 
Achieved it Most Successfully 


ARTIN TOMBES came 
M into the men’s lounge of 

the Appletree Golf Club 
waving fragments of a newspaper 
in such a manner that all present 
knew he had read something 
therein not to his complete satis- 
faction. 

“Listen to this,”’ he bellowed. 
“Of all the nitwit yodels, this car- 
ries off the finger bowl.” 

“Well,” asked Weevil with ir- 
ritating placidity, ‘““what is it?” 

“‘Caddies!’’ exclaimed Mr, 
Tombes. 

“Whatever it says about ’em 
is true—whether it is or not,”’ said 
McWhinney. 

“*It says,’’ declared Mr. 
Tombes, ‘‘that it’s immoral and 
degradin’ to be a caddie, and there 
ought to be alaw to prevent it.” 

““Who says it?’’ de- 
manded Mr. Wills, getting 
to his feet with the obvious 
intention of searching out 
the slanderer and attending 
to the matter then and 
there. 

““Some female member of 
aSociety to Prevent Cruelty 
to Clay Pigeons or some- 
thin’,” said Tombes. ‘‘She 
says caddies are on the hila- 
rious skidway to damna- 
tion. She says they hear 
bad language and learn to 
smoke and get idle habits 
and lose forever 
what chance 
they got to be- 
come valuable 
citizens. She 
says associa- 
tion with 
loafers who 
haven’t got y 
anything Sk 
better to ~ %4,* 
do than + 
pelt a pill 
around a 
field is 
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necessarily demoralizin’, and that in the vain and vile pur- 
suit they lose all sense of honor and decency and never 
learn anything and get to be bums. She also says boys of 
that age need exercise.” 

“‘Exercise?”’ gasped McWhinney. 

“That was the word.” 

“What does she call carrying a bag with ten clubs in it 
for a matter of eight or nine miles a day? Eh? Say! I 
suppose she kind of looks at that as a mental pastime like 
layin’ in a hammock guessin’ riddles.” 

“Mebby I’m a loafer,” said Perry Flagg, ‘“‘but if forty 
year of hard labor don’t entitle me to an afternoon off in 
my declining days, then the reward of virtue ought to be a 
coat of tar and feathers. And I’m a vestryman too.” 

“Huh,” grunted Old Man Arkwright; “about the cussin’ 
part. What I want to ask, b’jing, is this: Hain’t it better 
for a boy to be with eddicated men that know how and 

goes at it scientific, than to learn his cussin’ from 
the ignorant masses?’’ 

“Demoralizing!’’ snorted Weevil. “‘What’s the 
basis of golf anyhow? It’s ethics. Yes, sir. There’s 
more ethics and decorum and that kind of wham- 
mus in golf than there is in anything else going. 
Why, if every man lived his life by the rules in the 
golf book he’d come pretty close to bein’ perfect.”’ 

“And don’t we take an in- 
terest in the boys? Why, I got 
three ex-caddies working for me 
now—and doing good too.” 
This from Absalom Parkes, the 
official complainer of the club. 

“Also about honor and de- 
ceney and them intangibles,” 
said Old Man Arkwright— “you 
jest let a kid caddie for a couple 
years and see if he hain’t got no- 
tions of them things that would 
curl your hair. Yes, sir. I never 
see no class of folks so particular 
about them things than caddies 
is. Yes, and where’d them cad- 
dies be if they wasn’t caddyin’? 
Somebody tell me that. Shootin’ 
craps, by heck! I tell you they 
git idees instilled into them 
that’s good for ’em.”’ 

“Boys is boys,” said Martin 
Tombes profoundly. 

“They’re wise birds,” said 
MeWhinney. ‘‘I’d rather have 
the opinion of the caddies of this 
club about the character of a 
man than the best 
report of a commer- 
cialagency. And they 
know what’s what, 
and why it is.” 

“The trouble with 
these reformers,’’ said 
Weevil, ‘‘is that 
they’re runnin’ out of 
raw material. It’s a kind of a 
disease that’s got to break out 
some place, and it don’t care 
where so long ’s it’s painful.”’ 

“Every decent club super- 
vises its caddies,’’ said President 
Olney. “If we haven’t a well- 
behaved lot of kids here, then I 
don’t want a cent.” 

“They earn good money and 
have a good time and form asso- 
ciations that’re dog-gone useful 
to ’em if they got any ambition,” 
said Wills. ‘‘What more can you 
ask? I s’pose every player ought 
to read the Elsie books to his 
caddie between shots.” 

It was a sunny Oc- 

tober noon hour, and 
Weeviland Wills and 
McWhinney wan- 
dered out of the 


By Clarence Budington Kellam 
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lounge to smoke in the pleasant outdoors before st: 
their afternoon foursome. They sat down on a bene 
the left of the locker house not far from the caddie | 
indeed, the fence and hedge shutting in the youngsters 
almost at their backs. The trio did not intend to ea 
drop, but shrill young voices carry, and anybody will ]j 
to an interesting conversation if it comes to his ears 
of charge. 

““Who was you carryin’ fer this mornin’, Pink?” ; 
asked. 

*“Waddy Brown.” 

“How much ’d he, now, tip you?” 

“Half a buck; but, say, I’d rather carry for any of t 
quarter guys that ain’t so stuck on theirselves. He’s 
net: Nothin’ ain’t never his fault. Alibi Ike, th 

bee. 5 

“T was carryin’ for North.” ' 

“New member, ain’t he?” ' 

“Yeh. Dunno how they, now, let him in.” . 

“What ails him? Grouch?” 

“Anything else but. P’lite, that’s his line. "Gane F 
apologizin’ guys. But say, Pink, if the caddie ma 
hollers for me to git his bag ag’in I won’t do it—not if 


sent home for good.” : ae 
“No tip?” — 
“Dollar.” a 


“Wow! If you don’t want his bag you can, now, 
behind a bush and I’ll git it. Dollar guys ~~ Pic 
this club.” ; 

“When a caddie gits a dollar tip it’s for somethin’. I 
a five-dollar tip oncet, but that was all right, cause We 
he, now, busted ninety the first time in his life and ¥ 
nutty. But this here dollar was ’cause North ‘thoug 
seen him—and I did.” “jf @G 

“Seen him what?” 7. 

“Drop a ball!” — 

There was a hush, then an indignant voice: “ Howco1 
He didn’t neither. A member wouldn’t drop a  f 

“‘T seen him, and he done it.”’ 

“Was they money up?” 

“They was, but that don’t make no difference, doe 
hey? Now what difference if they was money up 2 
was playin’, wasn’t they 
he dropped a. bal e 
whether they was a bet d 
count.” MeWhinney nud 
Weevil at this point. 
showed a surprisin 
nice ethical discerr 

“T never knowe 
man, now, droppin’ 
before,”’ said a a 
voice. “They'd 


resign.’ a 
Sure.” 
“You hadn’t ‘ough 


have said that ab: 
a member if "¥on, a 
pos’ tit. 

“I tole you 1 se 
It was on the fou 
and he drove _ 
woods. We all lined 
and looked fer it, bu 


wasin them deadleave 
you know.” rs 
“Yeah.” 


“Well, we lodlied 
©? ten minutes, and t 
“© this here North he, n 
walked out on the f 
way, and I seen him drop a ball down his leg, and ther 
hollers out, ‘Here she is! Must ’a’ hit a tree and boun 
onto the fairway.’” J. 
“ Mebby ’twas hisn.” oa 
“T was caddyin’ for him, wasn’t I? Think I woul 
know his ball? This ’n he dropped had a nick in it wl 
he’d topped it.” o~ 
“What'd he do then?” a 
“Kind of apologized for findin’ it, like he was sorr, 
didn’t stay lost, and then he won the hole with a fi 
collected three syndicates.” 
“He’s a dirty crook!”’ 
“’Tain’t none of our business anyhow. We're 
but caddies.” a 
“Tt ain’t, hey? You gimme a pain, Whity! S’posin 


q 


eh? S’posin’ that. S’posin’ he done somethin’ ef 
and got caught, and blamed it onto his caddie. 8’ 
got to be knowed he was a arn wouldn’t : ml 


you like it, now, if members was to Sat you teed you 


if 


for him in the rough or improved his lie, or some- 
*? S’posin’ that!” 
Specially when he tips a dollar.” 
They ain’t nothin’ we kin do about it.”’ 
[ tell you what I’m goin’ to do, and you jest watch me. 
_jest keep your old lamp peeled, that’s all. Just you 
at ‘me if ever he pulls a thing like that on me ag’in. 
4’t goin’ to stand for it. 
No, sir; you jest watch me. I won’t say nothin’ to 
ody, but I’ll lay down his ole bag and go to the club- 
se. That’s me.” 
What’ll you say to the caddie master?” 
Nothin’.” 
You’ll have to. He’d fire you.” 
Then he’ll haf to.” 
Huh, I see you tee up a ball oncet—for McWhinney.” 
[ didn’t know no better. It was, now, the first week I 
lied, and that was three years ago. McWhinney he 
tht me at it too. Say, there’s a good guy. Kind of 


q 


, and gits awful sore when his game goes back on him, 

i good guy.” 

2evil punched McWhinney. 

Te ain’t got no game to go back on him.” 

That’s all you know. The’s days when he, now, plays 
If he’d quit edgin’ in front of his ball. He’s got to 
it off his left toe or he can’t hit nothin’ but the grass 

id it. But McWhinney’s a good ole guy. He caught 

‘tit, but he didn’t say nothin’ then, only I seen him 

a shot deliberate and lose that hole. He had a right 

wl me out right there, but he never done it.” 

Vhat’d he do?” 

Te waited till we come in, and then he give me my tip 
isks me if I’m a new caddie. I says I am, and he takes 
1 his car and rides me to town, and all the way he 
d to me, not bawlin’ me out, but kind of, now, ex- 
in’ things, and how a feller was a good sport or he 
’t, and how to play the game was to play it as it 
, and that it was bad medicine to tee up balls or any- 
that was cheatin’, and that reg’lar guys never done 
id all that. I got the idee.” 

‘ome fellers ’ud ’a’ made b’lieve they never seen you.” 

jand some’d ’a’ bawled you out and got you fired.” 


me — 
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“Anyhow, if I ever, now, ketch a kid here monkeyin’ with 
his man’s ball I’m a-goin’ to kick the stuffin’ out of him.” 

Weevil and Wills and MeWhinney arose and stole softly 
away. 

“T don’t suppose there’s any questioning the evidence,” 
said Wills. 

““No,’”’ said MeWhinney; ‘Jacky got the goods on him.” 

“How’d he ever put it over on those sleuths on the 
membership committee?’’ Weevil wondered. 

““Maybe that’s not the sort of fellow he is,’”’ said Wills 
charitably. ‘‘Possibly it’s one of these one-time things. 
He might have fallen for it on the spur of the moment, and 
have worried his heart out about it ever since.” 

“Like McWhinney did in the finals of the President’s 
Cup a year ago—when he finished the thirty-sixth hole and 
found, or thought he found, he’d been playing somebody 
else’s ball.” 

“T don’t think yet it was mine. I must have played six 
holes with it.” 


Weevil and Wills and McWhinney Arose and Stole Softly Away 


“T thought we were going to have to send you to a sani- 
tarium,”’ said Wills, “before you could get in touch with 
the tournament committee and Wiggins. Wiggins was a 
sport though. He wouldn’t play it over.” 

But it seemed that Mr. North’s fall from golfing grace 
was not one of those one-time things. Whispers began to 
be heard in the locker room and in the lounge and on the 
fairways. Nobody had caught him red-handed, so to 
speak, but suspicions were flashing about like heat light- 
ning of an August evening, and the Appletree Golf Club 
was decidedly upset. It hoped, as a matter of fact, that 
Mr. North would not be caught with the goods, because 
that would mean a report to the green committee and to 
the board of governors, a hearing of evidence and the 
expulsion of a member. This would be very embarrassing 
indeed, for no club wishes the world to know that it elects 
the sort of member who must be expelled for unfair prac- 
tices. Of course secrecy obtains in such affairs, but never- 
theless there is always a leak, and some version, garbled or 
accurate, trickles through to the gossips of the vicinage. 
However, everybody had a feeling that something must be 
done about it. Prayers were offered that Mr. North be 
summoned permanently to Timbuktu on business; less 
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merciful members figured that Providence would be acting 
only fairly if North lost a couple of legs in a sawmill. But 
nothing happened to North, who continued to win golf 
matches and bets and tournaments—for he was a first- 
class golfer. 

“There’s always a way out,” said Weevil. ‘‘My grand- 
father used to say there were more ways to get off a man’s 
pants than by trying to pull them over his head.” 

“He isn’t the resigning kind.” 

“What if a committee waited on him and asked him to 
vamoose?”’ 

“‘He’s the sort of oily bird to stand on his rights. He’d 
demand trial and vindication. That ’ud be him.” 

“And, of course, we haven’t hanging evidence.” 

“Not unless we call caddies as witnesses—and that 
wouldn’t do. But we know.” 

“The caddies know. It’s their chief article of conversa- 
tion.” 

“Um,” said MeWhinney speculatively. 


They were just starting for the first tee. McWhinney’s 
bag was being carried by Jacky, a pert, bright-eyed 
youngster whose knickerbockers, handed down from a 
larger brother, dangled about his shoe tops. Whity had 
Weevil’s bag, and a tiny kid called the Microbe was carry- 
ing for Wills. As they walked down the fairway after their 
drives McWhinney spoke rather loudly to Weevil. 

“It’s a bad thing,” he said, “for a golf club to have a 
man in it who cheats.”’ 

“Did you just think that up,’’ Weevil asked, ‘‘or did 
you read it in a book?”’ 

“A man like that ought to be gotten rid of,’’? McWhinney 
said; ‘‘but sometimes it is impossible for the board of goy- 
ernors to do it. And if they could it would make the kind 
of talk no club likes.” 

“Yes, yes. Go on:” 

“The slickest way, in such cases, is to make that man 
want to resign from the club.” 

“How?” 

“That’s the question. But I’ll tell you what, Weevil, if 
I were a caddie in a club, and I knew one of the members 
was cheating, I’d see to it he resigned. Might get a caddie 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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HERE opened for Eunice a 
[semana period of her life, 

and yet one which does not 
lend itself easily to narration be- 
cause its flow was so even. She 
became for a time that rare 
thing—a secure woman. Mattis 
had long been merely a looming 
figure on the horizon of her past; 
now he had fallen below all her 
horizons as a harbinger of storm. 
In that réle he would come no 
more. Io was in school by day, 
and new occupations and contacts 
made of her a very sleepy person 
by nightfall. Drake was away. 

Eunice could sit still for a little 
and look out at life. As the 
months passed she smiled more 
and more often, sometimes with 
only her eyes or only her lips, but 
on rare occasions with a glowing 
illumination of all her features. 
Certain events transpired, of 
course, to break this calm, one 
of which was of indisputable im- 
portance. But as for the rest, 
with what yardstick shall one 
measure the interest in mere hap- 
penings? Such, for instance, as 
the almost simultaneous passing 
of the judge’s mother and Tom’s 
ancient horse, Alexander, in the 
spring of 1904. 

Here are two occurrences of a 
striking disparity. Is there a 
doubt as to which was the more 
important? There is—according 
to the point of view. The judge grieved genuinely for his 
mother, but to Io at ten and Drake at sixteen, her death 
meant nothing at all, occupying as it did but an infinitesi- 
mal point in their private histories as they sat spellbound 
on the steps of Rattling Run Fields and listened to Tom. 

“Yes, sir,” he asseverated, a solemn expression on his 
bearded face as of one who contemplates in recollection 
something prodigious, ‘‘no other horse ever did it before 
him. You see, it was this way: He grew fatter and fatter— 
solid. When you rubbed him down, press as hard as you 
mignt, you couldn’t make a dent in him anywhere. I tried 
cutting down his feed, and he ate the manger and grew fat- 
ter than ever on that. One night he must of just gone up 
to the fence and pushed it down with settling his weight 
to it. Then is when he did the thing I’m telling you. He 
picked out the apple tree with the most blooms on it. Like 
a great bouquet it was, round and fat as himself, only 
sweeter smelling. He leaned up against the trunk of that 
tree, fixed his legs just so and died standing up. Stiff asa 
grand piano when I found him—yes, sir—standing up!”’ 

Tom stared wide-eyed at the children and they wide- 
eyedathim. What was Mrs. Alder’s death to lo? Nothing. 
But the picture of her supercilious friend Alexander, moun- 
tainously fat, sleek as a mirror, jet-black, miraculously 
upright in death, unique to the last as he leaned stiff-legged 
against the stem of a mighty, sweet-scented bouquet of 
sheltering apple blossoms—that picture would live as long 
as she; perhaps pass down to her children and her chil- 
dren’s children. 

This was the summer of Drake’s return from his first 
year at school as a boarder; and owing to an exceptional 
circumstance, he proceeded, not to the judge’s house but 
directly to Rattling Run Fields. With him went Io in 
charge of Nora, a maid who had been long in attendance on 
the late Mrs. Alder, but who was now delivered hand and 
foot to a sort of gaping allegiance to her new charge. She 
did not so much minister to Io as stand by and gasp. 

The exceptional circumstance and the event of: indis- 
putable importance previously mentioned were one and the 
same, and are summed up in the advent of William Alder, 
Jr., as son and heir to the judge. Presumably all babies 
create a commotion upon arrival, but the effect of the 
coming of this particular infant seems to present some un- 
usual features. Let it be conceded that Drake took only 
one look, turned his back and dismissed the newcomer with 
the statement that he was too red; that the judge, troubled 
by what seemed a first close contact with the miraculous, 
went to war in his mind with the fact that in spite. of his 
sensations millions of other men were also fathers; that Io, 
filled with a devouring curiosity, asked all those questions 
which have stumped and convulsed endless generations. 
Concede all that, and then look at Eunice, regarding her 
latest born as something phenomenal, in some subtle man- 
ner disconnected from her own or anybody else’s past. 
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Undaunted, Io Crept 
Down the Limb, Breath: 
ing in Little Gasps and 
Chuckling as She Went 


Here was a child who arrived out of a cerulean sky into 
an untroubled bourn; who came more to assuage than to 
demand, completing the empty gift of peaceful hours. 
Nothing to do but attend upon his needs; bathe him, 
clothe him and, with caught breath and a gasping prayer, 
watch him grow. ‘“‘Not too fast; bea baby; stay just asa 
baby for a while!’”’ There had been an element of fierce- 
ness, almost primitive, in her possession of Drake and Io, 
but not a vestige of it tinged her attitude now. She shared 
this wonder, this animated plaything—and playmate. She 
was one of an admiring circle who regarded him with spell- 
bound eyes, and at his cry she would look around with a 
quizzical uncertainty before snatching him up, as if she 
needed to be reassured that he was hers. Behold Io and 
her mother alone with the baby. 

“Mother, when I’m thirteen will you tell me where you 
got him?” | 

Kunice, a puzzled look in her eyes: “‘Why, I’d tell you 
now if I knew. I’m not quite sure he’s mine. What do you 
think?” 

“‘T think he’s my half brother, and so does Nora. 
is, then he belongs half to me, doesn’t he?”’ 

“No,” said Eunice solemnly. ‘‘He belongs, I suppose, 
half to the judge and half tome. Out of my half, you and 
Drake get each a third, and a third of a half is one-sixth 
of a whole. So when he gets to be sixty you will own ten 
years of him.” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Io with her most winsome 
smile, “‘I’ll take the first ten years.”’ 

“Oh, no!” cried Eunice, gathering up William Alder, 
Jr., taking both his crinkly feet in one of her hands and 
staring into his unfathomable eyes. ‘‘Not the first ten!”’ 

Strange complexities are women; they feel the truth and 
talk nonsense. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the judge’s home 
was a happy one, in rare accordance with its aspect from ' 


If he 


_ without. "To see him pass up the walk from the maple- 


fronded street, pause halfway and bare his head, was to 
perceive a man in an unconscious act of reverence to which’ 
halting tongue could never have given expression. A big 
square house with lowered wings, looking like a hen cover- 
ing her brood. Never had looked to him like that before. 
High white pilasters flanking the door, giving it the dignity 
and strength of a portal: * Spaced upon the lawn, two great 
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blobs of box, round as the ter); 
trial sphere in which their 
memorial roots were set. jj 
were the stately adjuncts of! 
unobtrusive peace like unto t; 
which reigned in Judge Ald 
face. 
There is a cruelty in contre. 
which transcends the odiousr, 
of comparisons, and it is mj 
than unkind to leap from conte 
plation of the haven which } 
given Eunice refuge toa glance 
the latest of the residences; 
Tryer Mattis, for he permit; 
neither box nor grass to grow 
neath his feet. He built to sel. 
there was nothing he w 
not sell; and upon loo 
at some of the monstr 
ities of cement and gewg; 
of which he disposed a 
profit, one is tempted\ 
add that there was noth; 
he could notsell. Here, 
the contradiction of 
man at its worst. He 
could tell the period o 
bit of airy furniture wi 
his eyes shut, put up | 
a dozen houses hideous 
behold by reason of they} 
factor which made th) 
attractive to himself < 
to certain others—namy 
their reénforced streng| 
Ivy cannot hide them; tli 
will never rot nor bow 
anything short of dynam: 
In one of these unloy; 
settings Tryer lived with 
two children and a 
all work. His bea 
ward Jimmy was 
any father toward 
colorless son of tw 
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his daughter Less: 
explain that this hulk of a man, who vaguely pr 
in his daughter the struggling embodiment of all 
developed qualities of greatness which he himself co 
had been goaded into detesting the sight of her? V 
goaded him? Lessie! 

By a not unusual twist of inherited blood she hai 
manlike attributes, among them a sense of elemel 
tice which led her to take uncompromising sides ¥ 
mother. Unfortunately, she had been old enough tot 
stand the indiscreet and pitifully ineffectual ran 
Elizabeth against Tryer’s casual infidelities; and 
was apt to behold himself in the light of a conqueri 
as she grew older she saw only the talk of the town 1 
all skirts were alike. Deeper, however, than th 
sighted scorn was embedded another dominating n 
she knew that she was the daughter of an unlo 
Precocious? Yes. Well, given the necessary envir 
all girls are precocious. But there was more to L 
the premature development of the faculties of per 
She was Tryer Mattis’ own daughter, and she desp 
hated him. a 

‘ Given that premise, studying her strong, well-t 
nose, her almond-shaped eyes and her mobile mi 
takes little effort to imagine with what slicing w 
managed to unflesh him in his own estimation or with) 
barbed darts it was her wont to arouse him to impot 
Afraid of him? Not since babyhood; certainly not 
she had shrewdly instilled in his equally shrewd mind | 
belief that her ambition was to drive him to the’ 
doing her a lasting physical injury, thus placing 
hands an everlasting two-edged sword. One h 
state that both she and Tryer found morbid enjo 
these bitter conflicts, not because the assertion is 
but because such psychological phenomena are n« 
explained even when understood. % 

The fact remains that when Tryer, after the s 
losing Eunice, recovered through the avenue of hi 
successfully accomplished to an empty physical we 
and plunged into an orgy of ignoble conquests t 
self-esteem, Lessie was stirred to such a white heat 
that she advanced on him, tore open his coat, and 
he realized her purpose, snatched out his well-filled ¥ 
With trembling hands which he dared not seize she 
it, pulled out a wad of papers—memoranda, notes W 


illiterate hands, souvenirs, railway passes—and scat- 
,d them scornfully on the floor. She sorted out all the 
ey, flung the empty case in his face and walked out of 
door, never again to reénter it. She was seventeen 
rs old. 
rake, returning from graduation and the passing with 
ors of his entrance examinations to college, stopped for 
jnat with his mother and Io, and then proceeded as a 
‘ter of course to Rattling Run Fields, where the pre- 
mg summer, owing to the fortuitous advent of William 
ar, Jr., had definitely established him. Eunice watched 
go with a little twist to her lips and an unreadable 
j min her eyes. She was wondering if, baby or no baby, 
| gs would have been any different—if she would have 
ind give battle to Rattling Run Fields in any case. 
Drake,” said Io as she drove him out to the farm in her 
jy cart, “do you remember Lessie Mattis?”’ 

No—yes,” said Drake. “‘Yes, I remember her. Long 
43 and yellow hair.” 

Well,” said Io, “she’s run away from her father. I 
43s they quarreled awfully, and perhaps she didn’t like 

” 


rake smiled. 

\Perhaps she didn’t,”’ he agreed. 

in hour later he was in conference with Tom Bodley. 
Well, Tom, what’s the news? What’s happened?” 
Nothing,” replied Tom, out of a subdued glow of con- 
¢y “Nothing around here to mention. All folks has got 
(alk about when they ain’t working is that Tryer Mattis 
stht once too often with that girl of his and she run off.” 
)Yes, I heard about that,” said Drake indifferently. 
(Well, it’s anybody’s secret,” commented Tom. “‘I’ll 
that for her. She’s got so little to hide she does all her 


jing to him by wire, and he sends the money by return 

(, Thinking back, I guess he’s downright glad to be 

f; of her. Queer girl. You can’t rightly talk to girls; 
rdon’t know how; but I would of liked to of talked to 

ire than to her mother or even Tryer at his best.” 
/rake’s interest was aroused. 

\Why?”’ he asked wonderingly. 

Because she’s queer,”’ said Tom placidly. “‘Never pass 

jt chance to talk to anyone that’s queer—queer being 

Dei seular for original.” 

What do you know about the vernacular, you old wine 

¢el? Come on out. Let’s go over the place—every 

1 of it.” 


( ._ For a Long Time Neither of Them Spoke. 


Io Was in One of Her More Kindly Moods of Silence. 


They came upon Io conversing with the annual calf, 
which she promptly abandoned to fellow them. Presently 
she thrust her hand into Drake’s and left it there when his 
fingers closed lightly upon it. The three wandered from 
point to point, Tom showing what he had done in the way 
of cleaning things up, and Drake busy with speculation as 
to just where and how he might best apply the savings from 
his slender allowance. 

“Drake,” said Io, breaking into his reverie, stirring her 
hand and gripping his fingers with all her strength. 

“What is it?”’ 

“T want to stay here all day and all night. Please, Drake; 
please. Perhaps tomorrow too.” 

While his senses had been apparently unconscious of her 
the small hand in his had been doing its work. He looked 
down at her eager face and found there a note which rang 
true to the predominant chord in his own heart. 

“This is your home and mine, Io. Don’t ever forget it. 
I guess you can stay here whenever you like later on, but 
I don’t know about tonight—not without mother saying 
so. So you trot along back.’ 

A few hours later Tom, as he prepared supper, remarked 
that Io must have taken asnack before she went. At nine 
o’clock, when he and Drake were seated on the front steps 
laying plans for the morrow, the judge, with Eunice beside 
him, drove up and came to a halt before them. 

‘“Where’s Io, Drake?’’ asked Eunice in a low voice. 

“To!”’ cried Drake, springing to his feet. ‘‘Why, she 
went back hours ago!”’ 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“No; I’m only sure I sent her. Tom 

Tom was already on his way to the barn and acknowl- 
edged Drake’s call only with a grunt over his shoulder. 
Presently he returned. 

“Cart’s in the barn,’’ he said; “pony watered, fed and 
bedded, and I guess Io is too. I told Drake I seen signs of 
her having took a snack.” 

With Drake leading the way, Eunice and the judge en- 
tered the house and went upstairs. The moon was striking 
at a long slant into the room which had been the children’s 
and now was Drake’s. On a chair were Io’s little dress, 
petticoat and stockings, neatly folded; beneath it her 
shoes. On the big bed, lost and yet not lost in its midst, 
was Io herself, one bare arm outthrown, the other doubled 
beneath the dark blot of her disheveled hair. She was 
asleep. immersed, profoundly still. 


” 
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There was a long silence. No one moved, but Eunice’s 
eyes took on a startled look as they wandered along the 
walls from bed to window, from window to low ceiling and 
door. How strange was everything, and yet how poign- 
antly familiar, embedded and rooted in recollection! Take 
a trunk and pack into it old clothes, things you don’t mind 
mussing; it becomes bottomless, miraculously capacious. 
This house was like that, packed with memories, old memo- 
ries; for Drake and Io all the memories since the world 
began; for her By a visible effort she broke the cur- 
rent of her thought just short of that other room and War- 
ner, and of the flakes of snow like great white tears. She 
turned to Drake. 

“Where will you sleep?’’ she asked quietly. 

“Oh, Tom will fix me up,’’ replied Drake, never taking 
his eyes from Io. “I can bunk anywhere.”’ 

On the way home Eunice said half to herself, half to the 
judge, ‘‘Is it possible that both of them love a place more 
than their mother?’’ 

He frowned and did not hurry to answer. 

“That isn’t right, Eunice,” he said finally; ‘‘you’ve 
missed something. Just think a minute. When they are in 
that house those children don’t feel as if they were away 
from you. They—well, they can’t.” 


XXX 


F THE attitudes of a thousand assorted mothers toward 

their daughters between the age of thirteen and the day 
of marriage could be run through a clarifier and exposed to 
the mind’s naked eye, a curious world would gasp at the 
variegated exhibit, and decide that ‘‘mother,’’ after all, is 
not a generic term. The experiences of boys under mater- 
nal observation run, for the most part, along fixed parallel 
lines; but those of their sisters present a crisscross design 
amazing in its diversity. The reason is not far to seek. 

Grant that men are readable and women unreadable, 
even to each other—is that the answer? Only part of it. 
Behind that generality lies a morass of complexities out of 
which we may pick the tendency of every mother to assume 
that her daughter’s girlhood is one with her own; that the 
same fears, questions, impulses and dangers which beset 
the path of her own youth attend the adolescence and bud- 
ding into womanhood of her girl. The assumption is just 
true enough to add bewilderment to confusion. The truth 
remains that a mother may know all the ins and outs of all 

(Continued on Pace 61) 


She Was Dreaming, Drifting, Indifferent to His Presence 
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QE AIDVIEWN OF THE ABRUPT. TERMINATION 
By Stewart 


LL the morning following the ad- 
A venture of the temporary pirate, 
X. Anaxagoras remained below 
decks closeted with the man who had so 
strangely arrived in the 
St. Lawrence skiff. To- 
ward noon he came on 
deck, closely followed 
by the newcomer. The 
latter had lost some- 
thing of his nervous 
tensity, but his eyes still 
burned deeply in their 
sockets. Only when 
they rested on the 
Healer of Souls did their 
expression soften some- 
what and a faint and 
vague bewilderment 
film their brightness. 
He watched Anaxagoras 
much as a dog watches 
its master. 

“‘T have persuaded 
Mr. Norcote that he 
will best reach the end of 
his journey in our com- 
pany,’ announced X. Anaxagoras cheerfully. 
“He feels that, though it. is too late to have 
any practical effect, it is due the world and 
the relatives of those aboard to learn how 
the Maru perished. We will have lunch, and 
then hoist the dinghy aboard. We will tow Mr. 
Norcote’s boat.” 

Under this arrangement they journeyed all the daylight 
hours of the next two days, dropping anchor in snug coves 
at night. The stranger had little to say, except to Anax- 
agoras, with whom he spent much time in the pilot house. 
He slept at odd periods and waked at odd periods, like 
Noah, with whom he spent queer night hours on deck. 
Marshall and Betsy, under instruction from Anaxagoras, 
did not press him with company, but treated him casually. 
They had talked it out the first evening of their journey. 

The anchor was down and all stowed. 

“T’ll borrow your boat to get some water, if you don’t 
mind,’’ Anaxagoras said to Noreote. ‘Just have an eye to 
see if the anchor bites, will you? Want to come along?”’ he 
asked Marshall and Betsy with a significance that caused 
their instant acceptance. 

They beached the boat, took the water cans, and walked 
toward a little ravine where possibly water might be found. 
Once out of sight of the Kittiwake, however, Anaxagoras 
sat down on a log. 

“Now listen,’’ said he; and gave them their directions. 

“Ts it possible he might turn dangerous?’’ Marshall 


suggested. 
“Dangerous? Why?” 
“He’s crazy, isn’t he?”’ 


“Boards of lunacy would call him so, and commit him to 
an asylum. And that would be as great a crime, in its way, 
as the one he talks of. As a matter of fact, he is not at all 
crazy. His mental processes are quite clear and logical.” 

“But his story ——’’ 

“That does not happen to be based on fact,’ acknowl- 
edged Anaxagoras, “but it is not at all crazy. Indeed, it is 
perfectly sane in its logic and its sequences; remarkably so. 
He remembers it with great accuracy, just as it occurred.” 

“But it didn’t occur!’’ objected Marshall. 

“Oh, yes, it occurred. But it occurred inside rather than 
outside. The only little point of confusion in Mr. Norcote’s 
mental processes is that he has forgotten that fact.” 

“But I don’t quite see how ——”’ began Betsy. 

“Suppose, for example, that this experience had been a 
very vivid and detailed dream,’’ went on Anaxagoras, “or 
perhaps an invented story, a flight of the imagination. And 
suppose Mr. Norcote were aware of that. He would detail 
it to you, quite as interestingly, and as an experience that 
had happened to himself. Only he would tell it as an experi- 
ence that had happened inside him, and not outside. In 
the present case he has merely, and ‘quite sincerely, con- 
fused the location of his experience.”’ 

“T see your point,”’ conceded Marshall, ‘‘but in the one 
case a man appreciates the fact that he is inventing a story, 
piece by piece; and in the other case incidents present 
themselves to him ready-made and without his inter- 
vention.” 

“Not necessarily. The subconscious is quite capable of 
seizing on a tiny fragment, and with it as a starting point 
of building a complete and elaborate and entirely logical 
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At Once on Mooring to the Float Betsy and 
Norcote Disappeared 


structure. Furthermore, it can and does accomplish this 
entirely beneath the threshold of the conscious attention. 
Then when that finished structure is finally presented to 
the conscious self, it appears to be complete and ready- 
made from outside the person. That happens constantly in 
the case of those in the artistic professions. 

“That, I conceive, is what happened in this case. Some 
little thing—perhaps that sentence in the Coast Pilot, 
perhaps an anecdote or story—started Mr. Norcote’s sub- 
conscious to work. Following, subterraneously, the logical 
sequence, it evolved this experience. I have not yet come 
to the point where I dare touch upon Mr. Norcote’s ante- 
cedents; but I hazard the guess that he is a writer of some 
sort. At the moment when normally this experience would 
have revealed itself to him as an inspiration for a corking 
good story, some aberration caused it to appear to him as a 
thing that happened. The rest is a mere matter of recollec- 
tion and of the narrating of that recollection.” 

“Tsn’t that being crazy?’’ demanded Marshall. 

“So the lunacy boards would hold,” repeated X. Anax- 
agoras, ‘‘but there is here no cerebral degeneracy or 
lesion, no essential confusion of process, no mistake even of 
reality—for thoughts are realities also, though of a differ- 
ent kind. It is a mere mistake of identification.” 

““What prevents more mistakes in identification?’’ asked 
Marshall. ‘“‘And why isn’t that lunacy?” 

“A pertinent question. More mistakes might oceur; and 
it would be lunacy, so far as lunacy may be defined as a 
failure to codrdinate with material surroundings in approx- 
imately the same fashion that other human beings coér- 
dinate. And they will occur, unless not only the fact of this 
mistake can be brought to Mr. Norcote’s consciousness but 
also in a reasonable manner an explanation of exactly why 
that mistake occurred, Then in all probability he will be 
safe.” 

““Psychoanalysis,’’ observed Betsy. 

“Exactly; and a most interesting case.” 

““T see brother has another patient,’’ said she. 


II 


UST after noon of the third day they arrived at. Alert 

Bay. The Indian village—with its community houses 
and totem poles, the sawmill at one end, the salmon can- 
nery and hospital and wireless and white men’s houses at the 
other—offered a strange and interesting contrast. At once 
on mooring to the float Betsy and Norcote disappeared. 
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“ Sheis taking him to Doctor Matthy 
who is the hospital head here, toge\ 
with an explanatory note from me,” 
the Healer of Souls. “Ihave asked hi 
enact the part of Ve 
less chief for the o 
sion, and to listen t¢ 
man’s story. It wil 
lieve his mind of y 
he conceives to th 
duty; so when he, 
turns he will be at 
I know Matthews 
and can rely on hirt 
understand and toc 
out my intention.” | 

“T think I'll look i, 
the village,” sugges 
Marshall. ‘ 

“Tf you will kil 
wait ten minu 
quested Anaxago, 
and went into the ca} 

Supposing that} 
wished to accompy) 
him, Marshall thot 
nothing of it. In 
minutes, however, 
heard his name cal 
and descended the c: ct 
panion ladder to | 
_ himself once more in: 

presence of theme 
clad professional. So long had it been since the 
these formal consultations that he experienced all 
shock of surprise. 

“Please be seated,” X. Anaxagoras requested him 
mally. “‘Do you recall the day of the month?” 

Marshall calculated rapidly. 

“Why, it must be the twenty-second,” said he. 

“Precisely. Do you realize that today is the last 
three months’ agreement?” ; 

“Why, so it is! I hadn’t realized it.” 

“So our experiment is at an end. There remains t Dt 
stock of ourselves and come to a settlement.” 

Marshall reflected. Instantly he saw what cot 
intended to adopt. He remembered well the 
terms of the agreement—that in event of a cure he 
pay nothing but expenses, in event of a failure he 
pay ten thousand dollars. He tried to tell himself 
could not state positively whether or not he had 
off the old dead and exhausted indifference. Tob 
now enjoyed the incidents and accidents of the crui 
a zest he had thought would never return to him; 
cruise must come to an end sometime; and the 
He could not on the spur of the present moment det 
what he would want to do next. If he had been ¢ 
honest with himself he would have admitted that « 
didn’t worry him in the least; but he did not intend 1 
quite honest with himself. 

He had a strong desire that X. Anaxagoras sh 
that ten thousand dollars. 

While these thoughts passed through his 
Healer of Souls had picked up a sheet of paper. 

“Let us take up the matter of expenses first,” | 
gested, ‘‘and clear all that away for a discussion of 
tials. Here we are: 


4 


“Gasoline and oil”... a aiee on oe De $38 

Provisions <°... 3-2: et elle 
“Tf you want an itemized list of them, I have it.’ 
“Not necessary,”’ disclaimed Marshall. 


“To hire one bootlegger with boat 


“That was really cheap for Bill,’”’ said Anaxagor 
“You see, it took him off his regular run, where J 
have made much more.’ 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupted Marshall 
“but what was that last item?” 


“For Bill. You remember Bill. I had to pay 
course. He lost a trip.” 4 

“Go on,” said Marshall grimly. a 

“To hire Silas Dolliver and boat, one-halfday .... § 


‘Silas really didn’t want to charge that, but It 
his time was worth something, and he ought to be] 
the risk, even if it was only slight.” ' 

“Who is Dolliver?’’ demanded Marshall. 
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e’s the fellow who was off Graham Bank in the nor’- 
+, You remember.” 

a, yes; I remember! So that was a fake too!” 

was arranged.” 

‘suppose you hired the red cod and the cat,” said 
yall sarcastically, ‘“‘and perhaps my big salmon!” 

. Healer of Souls leaned forward interestedly. 

ad already identified and recorded the cat and the 
nas indicating points of progress,” said he, laying his 
on the fever-chart affair. ‘“‘But what is this about a 
id? That seems also spontaneously to rise in your 
as significant.” 

sk your sister,’’ advised Marshall shortly. 

9.’ Anaxagoras went back to Marshall’s previous 
yent. ‘The only other item that might be there is for 
When I had explained the situation to, him he refused 
'tely to take a cent. As he based his reason on much 
‘me grounds as I should myself have adopted in the 
‘situation, I could not but acquiesce. I want you, 
ver, to appreciate both his effort and his sacrifice of 
,man’s pride.” 

vhat may you mean by that?” 

falling his tree so as to allow it to jam.” 

shall rose angrily to his feet. 

other words, I’ve been fooled like a child! I’ve been 
‘sport of by a stage-set mummery for which I am 
‘spected to pay, by Jove!” 

;down!’’ commanded the Healer of Souls authorita- 
_ “You do both me and yourself injustice. You have 
iecorded the best treatment within the compass of 
ill. I have used my ingredients as an allopath uses 
\ags; and like the allopath I have procured them to 
‘requirements. If your physician fails to discover in 
od you normally eat the medicinal properties he 
syou to have, he does not hesitate to have recourse 
/ nearest pharmacy. I have made you permeable to 
id I have done so by exposing you to living. When 
ecession of normal days did not bring to my hand 
\[ have required, I have not hesitated to supply a 
tory compound.” 

‘shall hesitated; and finally reseated himself. 

first,’’ went on the Healer of Souls equably, ‘‘it was 
ary to administer doses more frequently, and of a 
I 


i 8 


As He Was About to Ascend the Companionway, X. Anaxagoras Spoke. 


more drastic nature than later. Your shell needed crack- 
ing. No life-giving waters could penetrate. And those 
doses had to come at what I judged to be the appropriate 
crises. Why should I not make them happen when I needed 
them, instead of depending on a thousand-to-one chance of 
their occurring of themselves?”’ 

Marshall for the moment could find no reply. 

“And mark you,” continued X. Anaxagoras, ‘‘I have 
given you no synthetic and unnatural compounds. Bill 
does run liquor, and he is an object of pursuit by the rey- 
enue officers, and he does not want to be caught. In all 
fairness you must admit that the nor’wester was quite a 
genuine bit of scenery, and that the situation was in all 
truth both serious and dangerous.” 

Marshall’s anger returned as this thought was thus 
deliberately brought to his attention. 

“You came within an ace of smashing both boats; and if 
it hadn’t been for your sister I should have been drowned,” 
accused Marshall bluntly.. ‘‘Do you think yourself justi- 
fied in deliberately hazarding life in any such fashion as 
that?’”’ 

“T do,” stated the Healer of Souls with equal bluntness. 
“Your condition was then serious enough to warrant dan- 
gerous remedies. And,’’ he concluded his former argu- 
ment, ‘‘you saw on Tim’s mountain only what comes 
occasionally to all hand-loggers. It is the hardest work of 
all the industries on this coast. I wanted you to see how 
hard it could be. 

‘*All these things I showed you were, to be sure, arranged 
to happen at the time I wanted them to happen; but they 
were genuine life, for all that.” 

He paused. 

“The results were gratifying,’’ he went on after a mo- 
ment. ‘Like any competent physician, I discontinued the 
drugs the moment they became no longer necessary. Once 
the initial breaking up was accomplished, I could safely 
stand aside, except for an occasional directing touch, applied 
rather to yourself than to your correspondences. Life 
itself, in its normal flow, could be left to do the work. 
Do you still find the items of my expense account un- 
justified?” 

*“Well—no—I suppose not,”’ admitted Marshall grudg- 
ingly, “‘but I hate to think I have been made a fool of.” 


“T should hate to have you, for such is not the case. 
I am confident that private reflection will convince you of 
that.” 

Not only was Marshall’s resentment passed but he was 
even beginning to see a little humor in the situation. 

“T hardly know what to believe in!’’ he confessed. 
“You didn’t arrange that potlatch, did you?”’ 

X. Anaxagoras laughed. 

“No sane mind could have conceived that potlatch,” 
said he. ‘‘No; I have submitted all my account. The 
financial situation, I believe, is clear.” 

“Not quite,’’ negatived Marshall, who had regained his 
original point of view. “There is the ten thousand dollars.” 

“That,’’ Anaxagoras pointed out, ‘“‘I was not to receive 
except in the event of failure to cure you.” 

“T do not consider that I am cured,” stated Marshall 
flatly. 

X. Anaxagoras surveyed him for a moment. 

“T consider my powers of observation sufficiently acute,” 
he said at last, ‘‘and my knowledge of psychic symptoms 
quite adequate. It is my measured opinion that you are at 
this moment an entirely normal young man, with quite 
your share of interest and zest in what life offers. You owe 
me nothing.” 

“At this moment,’ you said,’’ repeated Marshall. 
“That is true. But, as I pointed out to you some time ago, 
the question is not of the present moment. The circum- 
stances in which I find myself are unusual. I cannot go on 
for the rest of my life cruising with you on the British 
Columbia coast in search of adventure. I must lead a life of 
my own. As to that future, I am still in my former state of 
complete indifference. I owe you ten thousand dollars.’’ 

The eyes of the Healer of Souls twinkled. 

“‘T can have little to say in contravention of your direct 
statement, except to repeat my belief,’’ said he. ‘‘In final 
analysis the decision must rest with your own acknowledg- 
ment. But the agreement between us has still several hours 
to run. If by three o’clock this afternoon you are not will- 
ing to admit a vivid and continuing interest in the future, 
I shall acknowledge my failure.” 

“That seems fair. But my opinion is little likely to 
change in that space of time.” 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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You Asked for It 


MAJORITY of those who are protesting against the 

high cost of living have no real cause for complaint. 
They asked for it, voted for it, or assented to it by not 
voting. 

When you elect free-and-easy spenders to office, you 
must provide plenty of money for them to spend. The 
only way in which this can be done is by taxation. There 
are tax-exempt bonds, but no tax-exempt citizens. Soak- 
the-rich taxation sometimes does soak the rich, though not 
nearly so hard as our legislators hoped and planned, but it 
infallibly sweats the poor. 

Last week we had something to say about Federal taxes, 
but state and city taxes are quite as deserving of attention. 
When there are three rings under the big top in which stu- 
pendous and death-defying feats are being presented at 
the same time, the eyes of the spectators are naturally 
focused on that ring in which the feats seem most stu- 
pendous and death-defying. But though the somersaults 
in midair of the Federal Troupe keep one gaping, the stunts 
of the State Sisters on the slack wire and the juggling with 
knives by the City Fathers are no less hazardous. 

It has long been accepted as a commonplace that a na- 
tion of home owners is a strong nation and that a stake in 
the land makes for good citizenship. But our tax-layers 
are steadily driving home a new lesson. It is that the man 
who owns the house in which he lives is a fool. It is true 
that taxation is invariably passed along to the renter, but 
he at least has a hope and a chance, for by jumping from 
house to house, from city to suburb, and from one suburb 
to another he may at least lower his taxes. There is, of 
course, another surer and less troublesome way to accom- 
plish this purpose, but the average voter is usually too 
stupid or too lazy to look into it. Instead we read of angry 
householders storming city halls to protest against increased 
real-estate assessments and taxes, of mass meetings of in- 
dignant citizens who are enraged at the prices of commod- 
ities. They can protest until they are purple and resolve 
until they use up all the whereases in the dictionary, and 
they will get nowhere. They asked for it. 

These groups are largely composed of men and women 
who went to the polls and voted for higher prices; or who 
stayed away from the polls and so assented to them; or 
of boosters who are merrily boosting the cities of their 
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affections along the road towards confiscation. The 
booster, with his noisy cheering for the immediate develop- 
ment and overdevelopment of everything, is America’s 
most expensive and wasteful citizen. 

Now at a time when the country is staggering under 
a burden of unavoidable Federal taxation, due to the 
war, when every common-sense consideration calls for 
sound finance, retrenchment and careful examination of 
all new expenditures, we find Congress half-willing to pass 
up a chance to cut taxes and almost openly eager to pass 
measures that will increase them. We find the states 
planning overambitious projects that call for new taxes 
and great bond issues that finally must be met by still 
further taxation. We find the cities virtuously asserting 
one year that there will be no raise in taxes, but that as- 
sessments must be jumped; and the next year declaring 
piously that there will be no radical changes in assess- 
ments, but that the tax rate must be increased. So up go 
assessments, up go taxes, up go rents, up go prices, and up 
into the air goes the worthy citizen. 

Taxation is the keystone of the high-cost-of-living arch. 
There is no use chipping here and picking there at prices 
until that keystone is loosened and brought down from its 
proud eminence. Only intelligent voting can do that, 
though watchfulness and firmness can accomplish some- 
thing, even now. For another election is coming, and 
where the fear of God will not move a politician the fear 
of voters will—when enough of them stand together for 
more than a few days at atime. Heretofore every class, 
except the taxpayer, has lined up at one time or another 
for some selfish class purpose. When the taxpayers—and 
that means everybody—stand together for the single pur- 
pose of reducing taxes, we shall get them reduced. 

These temporary spasms of rage against the confiscatory 
taxation of real estate are usually an affair of the owner, 
not of the renter of property. But we heard the other day 
of an intelligent woman who bore down on an assessor to 
protest against an increase in the valuation of a house that 
she was renting, because during the past ten years the rent 
of that house had been increased from fifteen to eighty 
dollars a month, following periodic increases in assessments 
and taxes. 

The woman renter had found the source of her trouble. 
If she will analyze her other living costs she will find that 
taxation is the largest single factor in their advance. 

Take any city—your city. Take any voter—yourself. 
Take any election—the last one. What happened? 

Either you did not register and vote—and in that case 
you have no cause for complaint about anything that is 
happening to you—or if you did vote the chances are 
ninety in a hundred that you voted for exactly what you 
are getting. Only a few of those who went to the polls 
had any real information about the fitness of their party 
candidates or by whom, how and when they were selected; 
or they voted on the theory that easy spending, even with 
graft and waste, is ‘“‘good for business.”’ 

When you went into the booth and examined your ticket 
you probably found on it a proposed loan bill for anything 
from a hundred thousand to a hundred million, according 
to the size of your community. The chances are that you 
had not studied and analyzed that bill in advance; that 
you voted yes on it without reading it; or that if you read 
it you voted yes anyway, because it was for public im- 
provements that you thought would be paid for out of 
some vague fund or impersonal bond issues. The chances 
are that the items were not separated in such a way that 
you could approve some and disapprove others. You had 
to take them as a whole or leave them. You voted yes. 
“They always vote yes,” as a cynical politician put it the 
other day, “‘because it does not occur to them that they 
are going to pay for these public improvements out of their 
own intensely personal pay envelopes and bank accounts.” 

Public improvements are a good thing, but before you 
order them you should ask yourself the same questions 
that you ask when you are considering a private purchase: 
Do I need them and can I afford them? If you decide that 
you can afford the public improvements it is up to you to 
see that you get your money’s worth, for you will personally 
be putting a large percentage of your income into them. 
The voters’ attitude has always been that the country is 


stand it? For you are the country and you pay 
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Are you rich enoug: 
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rich and that it can stand it. 


The rent that you pay for your house is affect 
raised not only by municipal taxes but by Federal an 
ones as well. Also the price of steak is unfavorably 
fluenced from the buyer’s point of view by the gas 
tax, the anthracite tax, the mercantile tax, the p 
property tax, the income tax, the corporation tax, 4 
those other taxes that the butcher must pay either dir, 
or indirectly, add to his overhead and pass over to you~ 
ultimate consumer and ultimate goat—wrapped u 
your three-pound sirloin. You reply that your butcher 
not have to pay either a corporation or an income 
Perhaps not, but the packer does. And a part of 
tax that he pays is added to the cost of every side o} 
that goes into the butcher’s shop. He, in turn, 
hand over to you with every steak and lamb chop a 
of those taxes and a part of his own, plus a littl 
for good measure. A little extra in the shape of tax 
only thing that anyone can afford to throw in noy 

One would suppose that even a glimmering of 
about taxation would stir everyone of voting age t 
protect his pocketbook. But many people are 
too lazy to try to comprehend these things and pl 
cally too lazy to walk to the polls. “4 

The voting strength of the country is divided into t 
groups, irrespective of party. First, the so-called mae 
politicians. Controlled by them is a strong body of yo 
organized and held together by office, promise of oj 
sinecures, jobs, favors, more or less “honest graft "and 
ous forms of easily understood self-interest. Nomatter 
competent a candidate may be, he must usually, es 
in our large cities, compromise to some extent with 
group if he wants to hold office. It is the minority g g" 
between elections, but almost always the majority or 
the polls, because all its members vote to order and ¢ 
along with them a number of fatheads who vote bye. 
men who strut proudly forth to the polls at the tu 
call of the orator, or to the beguiling notes of the ] poli 
propagandist. F 

The second—and it is the majority group—is 1 mad 
of the unorganized, inarticulate and too often unr 
tered. It includes those who are too proud to yote, 
busy to vote, or too stupid to vote. It tries to work {i 
the top down and not from the bottom up. It will } 
for a President, but not for a councilman. It is 
ately concerned over the League of Nations, 
of war debts and our duty to Europe, but i 
time for primaries, taxation and our duty to 
is swayed by professional reformers and theo 
businesslike proposal by a business man that would k 
the condition of everyone leaves it cold. . 

The members of this group may be either Dem 
Republicans, but it does not make much diffe 
they are. Under the stress of some unusual outre 
high-handed abuse of power by a boss they m 
rave, or even vote in numbers, but this is not 0 ; 
the boys are usually fairly circumspect and gi 
better government than we deserve or have 
expect. When there is one of these uprisings 
folk may elect a few men, a mayor ora gove 
machine-controlled council or legislature th 
proceeds to hamstring the executive, if he 
trouble, or leaves him to stew in his own juice 
often the case, he is simply a pretentious sham, 
imposing front of a moving-picture set. 

Then there is the submerged tenth—a sms 
creasingly active group working inside the parti 
lines, that is tired of bunk and yearns for business 
government. They know that what happens bi 
primaries is more important than what happeé 
them; that what happens at the bottom may be1 
portant than what happens at the top; and that 
as important to get able councilmen and state re) 
tives asa good President. They are trying to 
informed electorate and not a voting machine. 
neither shocked nor surprised when taxes and t 
living go up. They know that as long as ¥ 
ignorant economically, and so indifferent political} 
simply asking for it. 
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PIG should have strips of lean, on both 
his port and starboard sides, Eng- 
lish bacon eaters now say. Where- 

as I write this, certain farmers and packers, consoled 

picked squad of pig trainers from our Department of 
culture, are meeting out at Minneapolis under a flag of 
12, 

he Danes, it seems, are again to blame. Ever since 
‘North Pole spoof, they’ve been getting even with 
rica. Their last offensive was to run us out of the 

n trade in London. Till lately that business was all 

—worth millions a year. But the bacon Uncle Sam 

{led in London was thick and fat, made from corn-fed 

, hogs gorged till they could hardly waddle from 
+gh to mudhole and back again. In our bacon there 
Lt) lean strip, such as now delights the palate of London 
ares. The crafty Danes, discovering this, saw their 
- to compete. They produced a huge stout pig with 
s of red laid evenly along his plump sides. From this 
0 they cured a mild lean bacon that took London by 
(n—and stopped completely all sales of our corn-fed 
puct. For their bacon the wily Danes even charge 30 
cent more than we ever got! 

/) win back this market is the task our farmers, packers 
government pig experts have set themselves. ‘‘You 
ib a pig with thin lean strips abaft his beam, and we 


pay you a good price, plus a bonus,” says the packer 
)efarmer. ‘‘ We, too, can then raise our price a bit, and 
jeompete with the Danes.” 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


Such is one aspect of competition in foreign trade. All 
over the map, from India to Iceland, we struggle thus with 
our rivals, to sell that ‘‘last 10 per cent,’’ as economists 
call our surplus production. Whether you grow corn or 
cotton, or make mousetraps or motor cars, the average 


excess is about 10 per cent above our needs. ‘‘It’s not 
merely our profit on that last 10 per cent that’s.so impor- 
tant,’’ one old manufacturer told me. ‘‘But we simply 
must sell it abroad; else it gluts the market here and de- 
presses prices. In certain lines, whereof we usually export 
far more than 10 per cent, any failure to sell abroad would 
mean part of our shops would have to close.” 


The High-Tariff Wall 


O PEDDLE our 10 per cent abroad then, whether we 

ship shoes to Shanghai or bacon to Great Britain, means 
we have to beat the other fellow on price, quality or other- 
wise. Can we? Are we? Where on the map, why, and in 
what lines of goods are we winning or losing in this world- 
wide fight against competitors? 

I put this question frankly to Mr. Herbert Hoover, our 
Secretary of Commerce. I talked with many of his experi- 
enced commodity experts drafted from our great industries 
and detailed to export-trade promotion. I read official 
reports from the world’s great trade centers telling how 
our competitors are fighting back to keep out our goods. 
I talked and corresponded with various leading American 
manufacturers and old-established exporters. For back- 
ground—our modern term for an ancient element in busi- 
ness analyses—I drew on my own years of residence in 
foreign lands, whereas an American consul I often got behind 
the scenes in the great drama of world competition. 


“"H’m—On Your Way Out Please Close the Gate”’ 


Now a year or more ago, when business 
here was dull, we all blamed Europe. We 
couldn’t recover, people said, till Europe 
did. Nor could we readily compete in export trade with 
cheap German wares. Whatever chance we might have 
had, many critics complained, was plumb ruined by our 
high-tariff wall. It was plain commercial hara-kiri to pass 
a law like that! Nobody could buy from us who couldn’t 
sell to us; and selling to us was impossible in the face of 
such high import duties. It certainly all sounded logical. 

Well, today our exports—and imports—are both in- 
creasing steadily. Europe is still sick, but our foreign trade 
is good. Weselleven to her! Deadly and unsound German 
competition, spawned by illicit bankrupt methods, looked 
bad for a while—especially in Latin America. But now our 
trade down there is 32 per cent better than a year ago. 
Arthur Balfour, the British steel operator, predicted 
some months ago that if America is to sell her goods abroad 
she will have to cut prices. Maybe so—when England 
does. John Bull, master of the export art, is still our chief 
competitor. ‘‘Foreign trade would go on, even though a 
gallows were built on every dock,” says an old English 
proverb. If the Englishman undersells us somewhat, he is 
in turn undersold by our mutual European competitors. 
And that murderous tariff tool we foolishly forged and 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Fair Piay for Minnesota! 


NOW, you spread your mantle down, 
Gentle fingered, amorous, 


On the meadow, on the town, 


Glimmering and glamorous. 


Ii was great Thanksgiving Day, 
Now it gets monotonous, 
Winter, winter, go away! 
You have snowed a lot on us. 


Snow, your act begins to pall, 
Nothing could be horrider. 

If you’ve got to snow at all 
Go and snow in Florida. 


Pile the drifts on Ormond’s sand, 
With the gale let Tampa ring, 

Set the basking natives and 
Alligators scampering. 


Send a blizzard to Palm Beach, 
And Key West a puff or two. 
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His is the lot of men— 
He earns! 


His wife and daughters know 
Accomplished, clever folk, 

At places where they go ~! 
And sit around and smoke, 

And argue, and explain 
The modernistic trends. 

They view with mild disdain 
His friends. 


His life is spent in scenes 
Monotonous and grim, 
And self-expression means | 


Nothing at all to him. 

His family afar 
Seeks studios and inns— 

He lights a fresh cigar . : 
And grins. _ —Stoddard King 


That Wide Closed Spac 


Icy winter, I beseech, John Henry hada : 
Make those devils suffer too. Noble dome, 
A fine and bulg- 
I can stand the wintertime, Ing ‘Ol 
And remain quite cheery in He look- 
Ice and sleet and slush and rime, — : : Old Demos- 
Frost and snow Siberian DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY Or. Solo- 
I Do Wish, Violet, Santa Claus Hadn't Been Quite So Generous’’ Trow. 
If the morning news avers Chose him 
“(Dispatch from regions torrid )—A and I hear as how they still talks considerable ’bout that Congressman 
Flock of winter revelers there Snowball Weddin’. Yas’m. He looked so 
Froze their feet in Florida!” I come up chiefly, though, Miss Annie Lee, to ’spress to He sure looked 
—Morris Bishop. you my thanks for that there package you done sent me Monument before 
from Noo Yawk. The pink georgette waistie was grand. Public’s eyes. 
Litany Cose I could wear it. Ever see any waistie yit what Alack! 
wouldn’t fit a nigger? But that there mournin’ veil pleased Noble dome— 
DON’T like Persian Cats, they’re so upstage; me jest plum to death. Somehow, I always did crave a The truth 
I don’t like Pink-eyed Monkeys, free or cage; mournin’ veil. They jest come in too handy for funerals, TI hate to spin 
I don’t like Pampered Pups, they make me bilious, and sich, and I does feel and look mighty dressed up and It—his dome was good to 
Including Chows, they’re too darn supercilious ; pompouslike in it. And shucks, Miss Annie Lee, you orter Look upon, but there was 
I don’t like Prickly Poreupines and such ; hev seen them there Tin Cup niggers’ eyes pop out when Nothing in %t. | 
T don’t like Owls, they think they know so much; I showed them that there Noo Yawk box, with its content- —Arthur J. Burdick, 
I don’t like tilted chins and lifted eyebrows— ments, all tied up and addressed to ‘‘Malindy Walker, a 
I don’t like Try-to-Be’s, or Prigs, or Highbrows! Colored, Tin Cup, Fayetteville, Ark-in-saw.’”’ Yas’m. Comment ofa Country Editor Gq 
—Arthur Guiterman, —Rena Shore Duncan. ; 
Aue JINKS believes both the people and the me 
Malindy-isms The Clod papers pay too much attention to what he ce 
commercialized sports. Mr. Jinks’ only interests j 
AWDY, Miss Annie Lee, I never would have knowed IS eldest daughter sings, bank, his farms and his home. He is a good citizen, k 
you, you’s that thin. Marrifyin’ and livin’ with them His youngest daughter writes, one of the most uninteresting men in town. Althou; 
Yankees sho has tuck you off. Law, chile, you don’t favor His wife’s absorbed in things lives only seven blocks from the business section, he has) 
youself none at all. And how’sthe doctor? You and the That keep her out of nights; been down town after nightfall since Blaine was defeat 
doctor is the richest folks in Noo Yawk, ain’t you? Shucks, But not for stage or pen for President. Bill Jessop, who hasn’t a dollar and w 
I bet you is. I bet you is got silver dollars buried away His inner being yearns, never saw a league game, gets more pleasure out of t 


twell there’s green mold on ’em. 

Is he a ridin’ doctor or a tooth 
doctor, Miss Annie Lee? Now, 
Vio-leen, she ‘lowed he was a 
ridin’ doctor—ride to see sick 
folks, like; but Addie, she jest 
knowed he was a horse and cow 
and dog doctor; but Ispeculated 
as how he might jest pull teeth, 
like Doctor Sanderson. Yas’m. 

Did you hear about Em- 
met’s weddin’ and them two 
gold teeth he done give Ide for 
a weddin’ present? Yas’m, he 
married Ide, Aunt Tiny Priest’s 
daughter. She’s one of them new 
niggers what come up here from 
Louisiana with the Price Clothin’ 
Store folks. She ’lows she kin 
cook, but she sho ought to be 
down there ag’in, a-choppin’ cot- 
ton. Wellum, they had the new 
Baptist preacher, and fo’ brides- 
maids, with bokays o’ snow- 
balls; and Ide, bein’ the bride, 
she done carried one dozen real 
tasty pink carnations. Toots, 
she played the Turkey in the 
Straw for the march up, as she 
"lowed as how there jest warn’t 
no luck gittin’ married with one 
o’ them solemn tunes. Mr. Tom, 
bein’ as Emmet done worked fo’ 
him so long, he brung a whole 
passel o’ town folks to see it, 


World’s Series than Mr. Jin 
has had in thirty years. — 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stur 
have separated. Mr. Stump} 
declined to discuss the troul 
with his friends. Mrs. Stump 
less reticent. She says Henry 
a good man and a good pi 
vider, “but,” she has said in ¢ 
plaining the separation, “Ih 
heard him tell the story of hi 
he got the better of Ben Thot 
ton in an argument nearly eve 
night for more than twen 
years. I knew ifI had to list 
to it again I’d go crazy. And 
when he started in to tell 
Thursday night I left him, 


It is the opinion of tho 
have motored over the 
tated area that three auto: 
picnic parties are more 
trous than a fire. 


There is considerable 
indignation in our tow) 
the manner in which t 


disabled soldiers in this 
igs a a Fe - ie oe So far as is known ther 
DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER authenticated instance 

The Angelus With the Assistance of Modern Diplomacy (Continued on Pag 
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Many a meal 
is made on this 
hearty soup 


15 vegetables a. 


Rich beef broth 


Baby lima beans. Tiny peas. Choice white 
and sweet potatoes. Country Gentleman sweet 


corn. Chantenay carrots. Golden turnips. My manly stride fills me with pride, 
pastes det dail 
Snow-white celery. Chopped cabbage. Plump Leet ten ald Carar belle pen 


That makes me sparkle gaily. 


barley. Alphabet macaroni. Just to mention a 

few of the thirty-two different ingredients of 

Campbell's Vegetable Soup. A blend so delicious, 

a dish so hearty and substantial that it constantly o 
{ serves as the principal dish for luncheon or 

i supper or the impromptu meal. Keep a supply 3 A 
f it in your pantry and see how often you will 21 kinds 

of it in your pantry you 

enjoy its tempting flavor and real food! 12 cents a can 

Soup for health—every day! 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
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Britain's Foreigm Policy =By Plaillip Gibls 


depends for her economic welfare on peace in Europe. 

All splendid dreams of imperial prosperity and self- 
sufficiency belong to the future and not to the present, and, 
as I have shown in a previous article, it is mainly by a 
revival of European trade and the reopening of dead or 
dying markets that England can hope to provide for her 
immense population of city workers and to regain her 
commercial activity. 

This obvious truth is no longer the faith merely of small 
groups of idealists and intellectuals who immediately after 
the war, and indeed before the ending of it, discounted the 
rosy optimism of the politicians who made false and 
flaming promises about the fruits of victory. The wreckage 
of those promises floats about on a sea of dead hopes. 

Unemployment, the cruelties of overtaxation, stagna- 
tion of trade, and the political chaos in Europe have 
taught many painful lessons to the British people, who fora 
year or two after the war allowed themselves to be duped 
by the false belief that Germany, if properly squeezed, could 
be made to pay the costs of war of all the victor nations, 
and that Europe after its blood bath would settle down for 
a long period of peace and progress. Now every man and 
woman in Great Britain is a practical economist who has 
no need to be taught that the financial downfall of one part 
of Europe directly affects the prosperity of all other parts. 
They know it in all the little homes of Bradford and Bolton, 
Birmingham and Manchester, Liverpool and Sheffield, and 
all other cities where the decline of world trade means 
insecurity of life, and the tears of women because their 
men come home day after day with the dreary words 
“nothing doing,” and active lads on the threshold of life 
are lounging about with the factory gates shut against 
them and no likely prospect of a job. 


[: IS a plain fact beyond all dispute that Great Britain 


Demoralizing Idleness 
FEW weeks ago General Booth, of the Salvation Army, 
told me that he was appalled by the condition of boys 


and girls above school age in English cities which he had re- 
cently visited. In Sheffield there were many thousands of 
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them between the ages of sixteen and eighteen who had 
never done an hour’s work. In Liverpool it is worse, and 
in some cities the police are loath to tackle these gangs of 
idle lads, who fall naturally into every kind of mischief for 
lack of work and discipline. Yet they are of good stuff 
before they are ruined and demoralized by idleness. They 
want work, and the old general of the Salvation Army told 
me a touching story of one boy who was sent out as an 
emigrant to Canada. When he arrived on the farm to which 
he had been sent he was seen by the wife of his employer 
to go out in the field, kneel down and kiss the earth. The 
woman called him back and said, ‘‘Why, for goodness’ 
sake, did you do that?’”’ His answer was, ‘I’ve no religion, 
but I want to thank somebody or something because I’ve 
found a spot on earth where a job is waiting for me.” 

In those little homes of England’s industrial cities where 
boys like that rise hopelessly to another workless day, 
there is the uneasy suspicion that England may become 
involved in another war—‘‘Where is this peace of Eu- 
rope?”’ they ask—which might recruit those lads for the 
shambles again and bring back the night birds which once 
came in darkness over these cities to kill women and chil- 
dren in their beds or huddled in their cellars. 

To avoid a repetition of those agonies, that bitter and 
fruitless sacrifice, the English people will destroy any 
government which dares to take a risk in that direction, 
and indeed there will be no government in England mad 
enough or bad enough to play the firebrand. Whatever 
party is in power, Tory or Liberal or Labor, the policy of 
Great Britain will be devoted entirely, unceasingly and 
stubbornly to the effort of maintaining peace in Europe, 
isolating its conflicts, conciliating hostile peoples, stamping 
out the fires of passion and removing the causes of war. 
From self-interest, which is the most powerful incentive of 
all nations, the British Empire is the most ardent propa- 
gandist and agent of peace in the world today. 

It is not bad for the world that self-interest coincides 
with idealism. 

There is an element of weakness as well as strength in 
this policy of peace. It is all very well for England to pro- 
claim peace as her watchword, to offer her services for 
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The Art of Self-Defense Against Bandits 
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conciliation, arbitration, compromise between the 
flicting interests and passions of European peoples, | 
makes England look rather silly, and her weakness 
posed nakedly to the world, when those nations igno) 
advice, refuse to compromise, and have no fear at all 
force being brought to bear upon them. I have lately 
startled and humiliated by the candor with which fc 
people have accepted, calmly, the conviction that | 
Britain is powerless. In Germany they asked the qu 
“What can England do?”’ and answered it themsely 
saying ‘‘Nothing!’’ They did not expect England to 
war with France to enforce her point of view, and F 
would not yield her point of view to anything but. 
Therefore England was without influence and her ; 
was negligible. Italy took the same attitude durin 
Corfu incident, the Turks traded on it in their reyisj 
the treaties, France politely but firmly pursued her 
methods, regardless of British advice. 


British Pledges Fulfilled 


HERE is some truth in this belief that the old B 
lion has lost its claws for a time, but it is due to] 
and not dishonor, to morality against immorality, to 
esty against dishonesty, and it is not without a spi 
strength which may prevail against those who are 
temptuous of it now. 
After the war Great Britain fulfilled her pledge t 
mobilize and demilitarize her people according to the 
and principles of peace. It was by doing so that shi 
enabled to balance her budgets and pay her debts. ( 
nations did not do so. : 
As General Smuts pointed out in his great speech, 1 

is the bravest historical act done since the war, mi 
hysteria has been sapping the depleted financial reso 
of many nations. “Everywhere you see armed men, e 
where gigantic armies, even among the small new: 
which cannot possibly afford them. In spite of 
appearance of the German Army there are now aln 


million and a half more men under arms than in At 


1914.” (Continued on Page 69) 
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Wherever it appears, this V-63 Two Passenger Coupe 
is the object of admiring glances and enthusiastic praise. 


Its beautifully modelled Cadillac-Fisher body—stylish, 
elegant, distinctive—is unguestionahly an important 
part of its appeal. 


But as in all models of the V-63, the Coupe’s true 
greatness lies in more vital qualities—in the smoothness 
and quietness of its harmonized and balanced V-Type, 
goe eight cylinder engine; in its riding comfort; in 


Bees leo AC MOTOR GlA 
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the safety of Cadillac Four Wheel Brakes; in the speed, 
power and dependability which have made the name 
Cadillac so rich in meaning to motorists everywhere. 


These qualities can be gauged by no former standards; 
they are unique, they can be appreciated only by 
actually riding in the car. 


Take this ride, in the Two Passenger Coupe or in any 
of the new V-63 models, and learn the full significance 
of Cadillac’s invitation to you to expect great things. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


As to Watchdogs and Watchdogs 


: IS sweet,’”’ says Byron, ‘‘to hear the watchdog’s hon- 
[Ve bark’’—a sentiment heartily applauded in the 

barking place of the most important watchdog in 
these United States, which is the House of Representatives 
at Washington. That is to say, the Byronic sentiment is 
heartily applauded and enthusiastically indorsed, with the 
following trifling amendment: ‘“’Tis sweet to hear the 
watchdog’s honest bark, provided the watchdog isn’t 
barking at me.” 

I suppose that every House since the first one has had 
its watchdog; but my precise knowledge of the subject 
begins with that famous one, Holman, of Indiana, who 
began barking in the Thirty-sixth Congress and served, 
with a term out here and there, until the Fifty-third— 
Holman, the watchdog of the Treasury, who, when I 
arrived on the scene in his later years, was still barking, but 
not with the clamor and the consecutiveness of his earlier 
vigils. 

There have been many watchdogs, some of them feists, 
some of them terriers, and now and again a great Dane, 
all yapping, growling, baying in their degree when the 


boys tried to slip a little something across in the way of, 


a much-needed appropriation for the good of the people; 
but all with that peculiarity of attack that was noted upon 
an occasion when the insatiable Holman not only failed, 
from his lookout on the Democratic side, to object to a 
pork bestowal to his own Indiana district, but voted for it. 

“Mister Speaker,’’ said Tom Reed, rising on the Repub- 
lican side of the House, “I notice that the watchdog of 
the Treasury never barks at the home folks.” 

So it seems. Even the present watchdog, the unslum- 
berous Martin Madden, has been observed to put in a 
complaisant aye instead of an objecting nay when some- 
thing in the way of a choice morsel came along for Cook 
County, Illinois. 

However, that is the nature of things, and markedly of 
political things, for it must be remembered that even as 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, so is intelligent self- 
interest the price of political stability. In other and ruder 
words, if a congressman doesn’t take care of his dis- 
trict, his district will cease taking care of him. Where- 
fore, it doesn’t so much matter if, say, Chicago gets a public 
improvement costing a million when that helps to main- 
tain Madden in Congress to save a hundred million in 
other directions, or even more. For, let it be set down 
here, that is exactly what Martin Madden does every 
session of Congress—sometimes at one crack. Page the 
United States Shipping Board and ask that body about the 
time when Madden cut a hundred million from their pro- 
posed budget, sliced one-tenth of a billion from their prodi- 
gal program. 

A good many people are still living who can remember 
when it didn’t take more than thrice that to run the entire 
governmental establishment. 


Hard-Boiled—Stony, You Might Say 


GREAT many people are of the opinion that this coun- 
try would function with more efficiency and better re- 
sults for all concerned if its fiscal affairs were in the hands 
of business men instead of in the hands of politicians and 
lawyers. There is considerable ground for that opinion, and 
concrete proof of it in the presence of Secretary Mellon in 
the Treasury and Martin Barnaby Madden at the head of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Still, that doesn’t mean that any business man 
would be a success in either of those places any more than 
it means that every politician is a failure. What it means 
is that the right sort of a combination of politician and 
business man—vide Madden—has done far better as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations than any poli- 
tician who ever had the job, and a good many have had it. 
The reasons that Madden has been so efficient in the 
great House Committee on Appropriations are two: The 
first is that he has been a business man all his mature life, 
and the second is that from 1889 to 1897 he was a member 
of the Chicago City Council and for a considerable portion 
of that time chairman of its finance committee. Now there 
is a difference only in degree between a ward patriot who 
wants to get two hundred thousand dollars for public work 
in his ward in a city, and a national patriot who wants to 
get two hundred million dollars for his department of the 
Government. They both demand every ultimate dollar 
they can get, and they both resort to exactly the same pro- 
cesses to obtain those dollars. Except for the amounts 
aspired for, the work and workings of these patriots are 
identical. 
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Wherefore, after Madden had had his years in the Chi- 
cago City Council, dealing with the two-hundred-thousand- 
dollar patriots, he was well educated for his years of dealing 
with the two-hundred-million-dollar patriots. He was 
hard-boiled—stony, you might say. It was extremely 
difficult to put anything over on Madden, because Madden 
knew all the angles of the put-over game. He could tell 
what was in the patriot’s hand before he had laid down a 
card—and can yet. He simply moved from the city table, 
where the chips were white, to the national table, where the 
chips were all yellow, and played his cards in both games 
the same way, close to his chest. And it was uncanny how 
he called the blufis. 

The seekers after millions who came in with the broad 
claim that if they did not get what they effulgently esti- 
mated was required to keep the Republic afloat the whole 
works would sink, with all on board, were met with an icy 
“Show me!”’ from Madden that eventually resulted in his 
conclusion that the old ship might stay afloat even if their 
particular appropriations were pared down to 50 per cent 
or so of the original estimate. And the old ship is still 
afloat, notwithstanding the utter and dismal failure of 
many of these attempted flotations. 


The Center of Attack 


T IS no easy job to be a competent chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations in the House. He is the 
mark that every money grabber shoots at. He is the center 
of the attack by every department of the Government. 
He has the initial say as to what the expenditures shall be. 
Thus, he is subject to every wile that the long-experienced 
money grabbers have in stock, including the arbitrary 
increase of their estimates by many millions over the sums 
actually required, in the expectation that there will be cuts, 
but that, even so, they will still have enough because of their 
extravagant applications. Every appropriation seeker is 
loud in the opinion and insistent in the argument that all 
is lost if his appropriation doesn’t go through exactly as 
demanded, and an impressionable man sitting at the head 
of the Appropriations Committee could easily allow initial 
sums for one year that the Treasury couldn’t pay in six. 


‘was made the caucus nominee of his party. Ordin; 


December 29, }; 


Every financial ax that is to be ground is first laid agg 
the Appropriations chairman for grinding. A great 
of them, in Madden’s time, are brought away still dull 
takes an expert ax grinder to use Madden for abradant } 
poses. The levigation usually works the other way ak; 
It isn’t the axes that are ground, but the axers. 

Madden has been in contact with the realities of; 
ever since he was a small boy. He was born in Englar; 
1855, and was brought to Illinois when he was not n 
more than a baby. At ten years he was a water boy, 
stone quarry and he remained in the stone business J} 
active business life. 

He lost a leg in a quarry accident when he was a yo 
but that didn’t deter him; and presently he came t 
president of the Western Stone Company, a bank 4d: 
tor, president of the Quarry Owners’ Association of 
United States, president of the Illinois Manufacty 
Association, vice president of the Builders and Tra 
Exchange of Chicago, and so on. : 

Also, he had a flair for politics. He was early a mer; 
of the Republican City Committee of Chicago, mem| 
the county committee and active in the city politi 
Chicago and the state polities of Illinois. So it camea 
that in 1897, Madden, with ambitions for larger poli 
service, became a candidate for United States senator; 


that would have meant that Madden would have bee) 
lected by the legislature to succeed the retiring Pal: 
but Republican politics in Illinois—in those days, eve 
now—is rarely ordinary. Mostly it is extraordiain| 


According to Marcus 


political novitiates in Illinois, and require expertne 
the application of all three sorts from their leaders. He 
when such past masters as William Lorimer, Doc Jam) 
et al., applied all three to Madden with the intenticl 
endowing a rich and liberal citizen of the Sucker Stat; 
the upper house of Congress, it so fell out that so fé: 
the pet name of the state applied it was fairly deseriy} 
of quite a number of those concerned, but principally a) 
site to the aforesaid rich and liberal citizen. Mai 
didn’t get to be senator, but neither did the rich 
liberal citizen. 
That was the occasion upon which the Honorable }| 
Mason achieved the toga, the same achievement bein: 
interesting and instructive illustration of how, now} 
then, in our politics a political shoe string can be develi 
to a nationally known shoe emporium. The Hono 
Billy, having served in the Fiftieth and the Fifty: 
Congresses, had been defeated for reélection for the F 
second, and was at Springfield during the proceeding: 
scribed above, doing the best he could—which wasn’t 
good. 
He had what may be termed a Chinaman’s chancii 
the senatorial nomination, which is considerably less ' 
no chance at all. However, he was there. | 
When the smoke of the battle had cleared away—ti! 
an expression current at the time—the Honorable Billy’ 
the triumphant choice of the legislature for United si 
senator, because Madden had thrown his strength to 
and the others could do no more than follow, inasmuc 
they couldn’t put their own man over. As the late The 
Corwin put it, Mason sat in with a ten spot and came) 
with a royal flush, and Madden was the dealer. | 
Now it would seem, in the usual processes of polit 
that a man who had the caucus nomination of his part}: 
United States senator and did not emerge with the seni) 
ship would bea political zero thenceforth, but not so M: 
Barnaby Madden. He looked things over, took his” 
about it, played a lone hand, and in 1905 he wen 
Congress from the First Illinois District, remaining t 
continuously until this writing. Meantime, the ct 
gentlemen who deprived him of his senatorship bac 
1897 are all out of office, out of power, dead, or other 
disposed of, and Madden is chairman of the Appropriat 
Committee of the House of Representatives, one of thel 
posts in this Government. f 
All of which teaches us, dear children, that Ma! 
Aurelius was broadcasting to the universe when h' 
marked: ‘‘That which comes after ever conforms to 
which has gone before.’ It is difficult, nay, practi 
impossible, to keep a man who began as a water boy 
stone quarry at the age of ten and came to be presider 
one of the biggest stone concerns in the country from 
ting whatever else he desires, even if impeded along 
way by single, double and triple crossers, however eX 
they may be. 


HEY teach the single, the double and the triple we 
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Always fresh and 


orless with double 
action cleansing 


Sunbrite does more than 
merely clean and scour 


58° ene nh Poti ihe 


| | ihe washed and scrubbed it and still I wonder if it’s really 
¥. -clean!’>—A common lament among housewives, this. 


Double 


| Your bread box, your butter dish—what musty odors and In spite of soap and boiling 

- 5 ‘ water, strong odors an a- 

_ strong flavors develop in them, even with scrupulous care! vors develop wherever food . 

ip. d ; : i is kept. mp peocial sweeten- action 
_ There is the knife you cut onions with—and you do not soon Aeeivehint destsay creme 


{ forget it. 


yet costs less 


¥ 


_ soap and water these stale odors cling. A sweetening, purifying 


i They are as clean as you can wash them. But in spite of 
{ agent is needed to remove every trace of unpleasant odor. 


| Now a cleansing medium has been perfected that in one 
| Process scours and polishes and in addition, sweetens and 
purifies. Sunbrite, the double action cleanser ! 


__ In Sunbrite there is an element that has a mild but effective 
purifying power. It also contains enough abrasive to scour 
, thoroughly, just as any good cleanser does and yet is not so 


coarse that it will scratch. And, free from harsh chemicals, it 
will not hurt the hands. 

' Another advantage of Sunbrite is its low price. The great 

| production facilities of Swift & Company make possible a 

| price lower by a third than you often pay. A United Profit 


| Sharing Coupon is attached to every can. - Vichy maniyod haleel tan sticks: then 
A aK , é ‘ cuta aie oran TP ert haNieosache 
. till t . i 
_ Prove the double action cleansing power of Sunbrite with De ae RO ene ketene 


destroys every trace of the onion flavor 


our sense of smell as well as sight. See that your kitchen 
utensils, your bathroom fixtures are not only outwardly clean 
| but really sweet and odorless and sanitary. Sunbrite will 
_ keep them so. 


“Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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nobody would have thrown away a chance 
such as Stafford must have had back in the 
90’s unless there was a weak spot in him 
somewhere. Laziness probably; plenty of 
clever men were like that. 

“Better speed up a little, hadn’t you?” 
Bidwell spoke impatiently. ‘‘At this rate 
it'll take us a good hour to get to the turn- 
pike.” 

Gedney complied, a little against his 
judgment. The road was worse now—a 
winding path between the woods, every 
hollow holding moisture, so that it would 
be easy to skid. He struggled suddenly 
with a futile wheel as the rear of the car 
flung sidewise and forward at a slippery 
turn. With a crash of snapping saplings 
the front wheels plunged into the boggy 
leaf mold and wallowed on; the-locked 
rears slid helplessly off the wet clay and 
dropped into the ditch. Before he started 
the stalled engine and cautiously tested the 
traction in reverse Gedney knew that it was 
useless—the car couldn’t possibly pull out 
under its own power. He shut off the motor 
and climbed out. The tires had channeled 
through the mud until the rear axle al- 
ready rested on the ground. 

“Have to go back for horses,” 
nounced. 

Bidwell made an angry clicking sound 
with tongue and teeth. 

“Nice thing! Lose a couple of hours 
more!”’ He glanced at his watch. “‘Quar- 
ter to eleven too!” 

“Can’t be helped. Any place nearer 
than Stafford’s?” 

Gedney frowned at the implied reproach; 
Bidwell had suggested the risky haste, and 
would sit at ease in the car while Gedney 
went for help. 

“Guess you’d better go back there,” said 
Bidwell fretfully. ‘‘Might not find any- 
body at the old house, and it’s just about as 
far, at a guess, anyway.’ Again he con- 
sulted the watch. ‘‘Yes, better go back.” 

Gedney nodded and turned away. The 
road made rough walking and the wet places 
in the hollows stained his shoes and trousers 
with sticky clay. He made what speed he 
could, puzzled to account for the shortness 
of his breath, the weary awkwardness of his 
step. By the time he reached the retaining 
wall he was as spent as if he had covered the 
intervening mile or two at arun. The thin 
iat ge sunlight had acquired a stinging 

eat 

He mopped his face as he stood at the 
open door of the kitchen, unreasonably 
irritated by the implication of the jointed 
rod that leaned against the wall. Somebody 
in this household held the unforgiving 
minutes in such scant respect that he could 
fill them with nothing better than such 
futile play as fly fishing. He could see the 
kitchen—a wide, low-ceiled room with a 
queer old fireplace with blackened cranes; 
small-paned windows admitted slants of 
sun through muslin curtains; a woman was 
shelling peas in a yellow bowl, her back 
toward him. There was no haste in her 
response to his knock. She set the bowl on 
the table and rose with an aggravating 
effect of intentional deliberation—a deep- 
bosomed woman, her face placid and un- 
lined, an incurious welcome in her slow 
smile. 

Marvin Gedney resented the discovery 
that he liked her, that something in her 
presence seemed to reduce the pressure of 
his hurry. He found himself smiling, as if 
in apology for his uneven breathing, as he 
exp!ained his errand. It seemed, absurdly, 
that he was sharing a tolerant amusement 
on her part at a young fellow from the city 
who had got himself hot and breathless 
just because a car had slipped off the road. 

“T’m sorry.”’ Even her speech was de- 
liberate. “‘Come in and rest. You’ve been 
running, haven’t you?” 

“Thanks, I’ve got to get back as soon as 
ITean. If you’ll just tell me where I can find 
a man and some horses i 

““T’m sorry,” she said again. “All three 
of our teams are up at the east firebreak, 
and the truck’s down at the Corners. If 
you’ll come in and wait a while I’ll send it 


he an- 


back with you when it gets here.’ Her 
tone changed a little. ‘“‘Better stay for 
dinner—you might as well. There’s no 


place farther on till you get to the turnpike, 
and we'd be glad to 

“It’s awfully good of you.” Gedney was 
puzzled at the honest regret in his voice. 
He found that he actually wanted to wait 
for a meal in this funny old room, that he 
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was sorry for himself because he couldn’t 
waste an hour or two in one of those wooden 
rockers. “I’ve got to hurry back. You 
see’’—it occurred to him that she must 
know Andrew Bidwell, that his name would 
expedite matters perhaps—‘‘you see, Mr. 
Bidwell’s with me. I’ve left him in the car, 
and we’re anxious to get on Ay 

He tried to read the changed expression. 
There was interest in the look, and surprise, 
and something else; something that made 
Marvin Gedney remember his mother, lis- 
tening to an excited small boy who couldn’t 
make her understand his instant need for 
an air gun. 

“Not Andy Bidwell?’’ She spoke a little 
more briskly, and a cloud shadowed her 
smile at Gedney’s nod. ‘“‘I’d have thought 
he’d stop and see us.”’ 

“We're in a hurry or he would have, of 
course,’’ Gedney explained. “‘We’ve got to 
make Northport this afternoon, you see.” 

Again the slow smile seemed to share a 
jest with him. 

“Of course. I was forgetting. Andy’d 
be in a hurry if it was his own funeral. 
are see, the truck won’t be back before 
no 9 

a 1 think it’ ll take horses to pull me out of 
that mud,” said Gedney. “The road’s 
pretty soft in there.” 

She reflected. 

“Trouble is that the teams weren’t com- 
ing home till night. It’s a good two miles 
back to the firebreak too Wait a 
minute. I’ll see iM 

She crossed to another door and called; 
another voice answered and Gedney 
heard approaching steps. A girl stopped 
in the doorway. Gedney resented his self- 
consciousness under the level eyes. There 
was no conceivable reason why he should 
feel suddenly ridiculous, aware of his wilted 
collar and the drying clay on his shoes and 
trousers, just because a backwoods girl in 
ee waist and khaki skirt stood looking at 

im. 

He groped for the manner that bolstered 
his agreeable assurance in the management 
of the clerks at the office—girls, he told 
himself angrily, who were much more for- 
midable than this one. 

The older woman turned to him. 

““My daughter says she’d just as soon 
aut you the way up to the firebreak, 

r 

He gave his name quickly. 

“T’m in business with Mr. Bidwell,’”’ he 
added. “I’m awfully sorry to trouble. you, 
but we’re rather in a hurry, and 

“Tt’s no trouble.”” The girl’s speech was 
unhurried, like her mother’s; but there was 
in it a more direct quality, Gedney thought, 
an effect of confidence and competency that 
increased his irritation. ‘“‘Perhaps you’d 
better wait here. It’s a pretty stiff walk if 
you’re not used to the woods.” 

Gedney felt himself flushing under the 
calm presumption of the voice and words. 
He kept himself physically fit, as a matter 
of commonplace business efficiency; an 
afternoon half hour in the gymnasium on 
the roof of the office building paid good 
dividends. 

“Oh, I’d better go along,”’ he said stiffly. 
“T’ll have to help get the car back on the 
road anyway.” 

She shrugged her shoulders carelessly 
and moved tothe door. Her mother stopped 
Gedney as he would have followed. He 
thought that he detected at last a fitting 
touch of constraint in her manner, just the 
suspicion of a deepened color in her whole- 
some cheeks. 

‘“Remember me to.Andy Bidwell, won’t 
you? Sometime when he’s passing we’d be 
glad if he’d stop and see us—if he can spare 
the time.” 

Gedney nodded and thanked her, dimly 
aware now of a likeness between mother 
and daughter that he had not previously 
observed. The girl waited for him on the 
porch, the fishing rod in her hands, dis- 
assembled into three lengths. 

“Father must have forgotten it—I’ll 
take it along anyway.’ There was a confi- 
dential quality in her slow smile that 
seemed to admit Gedney to a secret under- 
standing. “‘I can use it if he doesn’t.”’ 

Gedney nodded tolerantly. Probably she 
was glad of a chance to get away from that 
kitchen. Her notion of a good time would 
naturally be pretty simple. He felt his self- 
certainty reviving under the compassionate 
thought of a girl growing up in this dull 
wilderness, of the contrast between her life 


and Frannie Bidwell’s, for instance. He 
seemed to see Frannie’s amused little grin, 
as if she were watching him, preparing one 
of her shrewd pin-pricky jokes about this 
expedition, the way she teased him some- 
times about the girls in the office. He pos- 
sessed himself of the rod, overbearing a 
mild protest. Presently, as they struck 
the foot of the slope and followed a foot- 
path that slanted up between young pines, 
he wondered at the weight of the fragile 
bits of wood; a fellow needed free hands 
for this sort of walking probably. Two 
miles—half an hour, anyway, and if it was 
all uphill perhaps forty or fifty minutes. 
Andrew Bidwell would be in a fine temper 
by the time they got back to the car with 
the horses; waiting always worried him. 

‘Like to fish?” 

The silence troubled him, implying a 
reflection on his social adequacy. He 
spoiled the casual effect of the question 
by puffing a little. She did not answer di- 
rectly, as if the inquiry had been gratuitous. 

“It’s pretty fair since we’ve restocked 
the streams. The timber’s getting thick 
enough to keep the floods in reason too. 
It’s too bad you can’t stop and try it.” 

“Wish I could,” he said politely. 

Marvin Gedney, wasting whole hours 
and days of unforgiving minutes on a game 
for idiots! If you wanted the fish, a net 
would get them with something like effi- 
ciency. He knew that anglers deliberately 
increased the difficulty by using frail lines 
and rods and artificial flies instead of real 
bait. He listened in secret amusement to 
her talk, understanding a word here and 
there. She quoted, evidently, from some 
book on the topic. Izaak Walton—the 
name was dimly familiar; Gedney frowned 
at its implication. That was the sort of 
rubbish they read, of course, people to 
whom time didn’t mean anything. He 
salved a momentary feeling of ignorance 
with the recollection of the pile of technical 
journals on the stand beside his bed, the 
book on salesmanship-plus that he had 
brought along in his bag. 

He listened disapprovingly to random 
talk of other books, talk that assumed his 
acquaintance with authors who hadn’t 
even the excuse of being classic. Gedney 
didn’t read Shakspere or—or Scott or—or 
Kipling, but at least they were—well, suc- 
cessful in their way. Of course a girl could 
read fiction—Frannie Bidwell kept up 
with the latest novels. But Stockton— 
Blackmore—wasn’t Lorna Doone a kid’s 
book? Gedney made allowances generously; 
probably there wasn’t much choice, and the 
winter evenings up here must be endless. He 
asked about this. 

““Winter’s fine up here. I’ll be at home 
after this too.’’ The girl’s voice warmed. 
“Tt’s the real thing in winter; you’re really 
cut off when the roads drift full. In sum- 
mer’’—she paused—‘‘I don’t feel quite 
so—so safe. I can feel the hurry out there, 
even if I can’t see it. It comes up from the 
valley like a prickly wind, all hot and dusty. 
But winter shuts it out.”” 

She stopped and Gedney saw a quick 
flush stain the sun-browned skin. 

“T forgot. I suppose you don’t feel that 
way about it.”’ 

“Not exactly.”’ Gedney grinned. ‘‘Have 
to keep moving or get out from under, these 
days.” 

She did not answer. He toiled after her 
along a crude, steep road, carrying his coat 
now in the bend of a damp arm. Here and 
there an open space gave a view of monoto- 
nous tree-clad slopes and rounded summits 
reaching toward a sky where little shining 
clouds hung in a clear emptiness of aqua- 
marine. Marvin Gedney bestowed on these 
vistas a grudged approval. Transferred ac- 
ceptably to paint and canvas, he admitted, 
they would be worth something to people 
who went in for art. They gave him, here 
in their inaccessibility, a sense of waste; 
what was the use of beauty if nobody sawit? 

Twice they crossed small boisterous 
brooks, hopping from one bank to the 
other at narrow places between vertical 
banks of naked shale; they stumbled across 
a strip of cleared land in a narrow level, 
raw earth and broken shale upturned in 
long, careless furrows. 

“Firebreak,” the girl explained, as a 
overtook her at the farther edge. 
nodded sullenly; the loose soil had sifted 
into his shoes and his legs ached from the 
uneven footing. She seemed to observe his 
weariness with a touch of condescension. 
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“Tt’s not much farther now—just c 
next hump.” 
He saw that she meant to pr 
for his benefit and moved grimly 
resisting a sudden temptation, a 
a stupid inner voice that repeate 
irony of a signboard seen that 
near a deadly curve: 


Wuart’s Your Hurry? © 
WANT TO MEET THAT Foor? 


He had to hurry, didn’t he?—w 
well waiting down there, with alm 
hundred miles to travel in what w 
the day. At the best possible gj 
could make they’d reach Northpc 
after dark; a crazy notion, this imp} 


up the slant, conscious now tha 
was slowing her pace on his aeccou 
reached a crest and slid and stum| 
a sharper descent. The trees 
ceased at’another narrow stret 
ground. A hundred yards aw 
saw a group of horses in the 
timber. A man straightened 
in a blot of shadow and came 
walking in the furrow. 

Out of breath, Gedney let th 
plain their errand. 


friendliness. 
stained clothes, Stafford jus’ 
Bidwell’s description. Gedney f 
willing respect for the spare, strai 
a disturbing sense of inferiority th; 
his smiles and nods, against his” 
apology. He could understa 
feeling now; something big 
had gone willfully to waste whe 


blance between the two men, 
were now, but as they must I 
Bidwell suggested a man like Eber 
melted, as a wax figure softens i 
angles swelling into curves, st 
drooping. In Stafford, the angl 
ened and sharpened, the lines ete 
without sagging. A 

Two others joined them whil 
was still explaining; one, Gedne 
a hired hand, older than Staffore 
him wire lean and straight, 
bones and half-shut eyes givin 
of shrewd simplicity as he li 
other, a younger, stronger copy 
so like that Gedney did not ne 
told that he was his son. There ¥ 
discussion, while Gedney waited 
aware of standing outside t 
Stafford decided the issue wit 
finality that made Gedney th n 
well’s business manner. 

“Tl take my team down. 
enough. Joe, you and Sam go al 
the plowing. I’ll get back in tin mi 
you out. Catherine, js long as yo 
the tackle, better try the upper 
there’s a likely place just belo 
burn.’”’ He nodded slantingly at 
“Might as well ride. Guess yo 
eh?” He jerked his head at t 
horse, a great clumsy beast w 
shaggy fetlocks. “‘Give him a 

There was no condescension i 
but Gedney felt himself go red | 
girl’s glance as Stafford approache 
other horse and lifted himself to its 
back without a visible effort. He 
imitate the trick of it and hung, st 
until a hearty thrust from Joe hoiste 
the rest of the way. The horse plod 
after Stafford’s without command. 
was not sorry that he had time Ag 
word of thanks and farewell; ha 
bered gratefully that there ha be 
laughter in her look. 

He copied Stafford’s easy pos 
nearly as he could, sitting as if he 


forward surges of the heavy wa 
comfortable, but it was better th an 
bling down to the road on foot, 
easier as he caught the trick. 
Stafford questioned tee abou 


question in his turn. a 
(Continued on Page 32. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“T should think you’d have hated to quit 
the firm,’ he ventured after a pause. ‘Mr. 
Bidwell says you furnished most of the 
brains to start it.’ 

“Did hate to—kind of.” Stafford shook 
his head slowly. ‘“Didn’t see quite as 
straight then as I do now, I guess.” 

““Youmean you’resorry?’’ Gedney spoke 
eagerly. He wondered why he should sud- 
denly want to hear this man admit that 
he’d made a huge mistake; why should it 
matter to Marvin Gedney? But Stafford 
laughed softly. 

““No—mean I’d have felt better about 
pulling out if I’d known enough. Figured I 
was paying a pretty stiff price to get foot- 
loose again. Didn’t seem right, throwing 
away good money just because I hankered 
to come back home.”’ He laughed again, as 
if at an outgrown illusion. ‘‘Didn’t know 
then how easy I could eat my cake and 
keep it too.” 

He stopped, and when he spoke again his 
tone had changed. 

“Pretty fair stand of pines in here. Time 
you’re my age they’ll be first-rate timber. 
Grow fast, pines do. I can remember when 
this was logged off and burnt over pretty 
bare.” 

Fast! Marvin Gedney repressed a com- 
passionate grin at the word applied to a 
process that needed thirty or forty years. 
He gave attention, for the first time, to the 
height and girth of the trees. Against a 
man’s lifetime the slender boles seemed 
ridiculously slight; it would need another 
lifetime—more, perhaps—to swell them for 
the saws. Fast! 

“Guess it did look kind of foolish,” said 
Stafford, “taking cash out of a first-rate 
business and buying Andy Bidwell’s cut- 
over land, when I had eight hundred acres 
of my own that weren’t much better. I was 
pretty young then, and you don’t get to 
understand about time till you’ve used a 
sight of it.”” He moved an arm in an inclu- 
sive gesture toward the rank of pines. 
“Used to figure the only way to get the 
best of the clock was to stretch every second 
all I could—try to jam it full of work, swap 
it for as much of a penny as I could manage. 
Took me forty years to learn better.” 

He stopped, and a thin, abashed smile of 
apology softened his face. 

“Guess you’re laughing inside. Didn’t 
go to preach at you. Sort of put me in 
mind of myself when I was in business with 
Andy Bidwell back yonder. Funny thing 
about getting old—makes you want to tell 
every young fellow what you been learning 
about the clock.” 

Gedney nodded, affably tolerant. 

“‘T’m interested,” he said. ‘I’m young, 
but I’ve found out already that the clock’s 
the champion long-distance runner of the 
universe. If there’ s any way of beating it 
to the tape —— 

‘Don’ t know as there is. But there’s 
more’n one way to give it a race.’’ A pause. 
“There’s Andy Bidwell’s way—trying to 
stretch every minute till it cracks and sell 
it for all the money it’ll fetch. Sight of folks 
believe that’s the best way. Thought so 
myself till I was past forty.” 

“And you think differently now?” 

Marvin Gedney was pleased with the re- 
spectful tone in which he contrived to ask 
the question. It was kind of pitiful to hear 
this old man bragging about his wasted 
years. 

“Guess so. Sort of hate to swap a min- 
ute now for anything except a minute’s 
worth of living. Too easy to swap a tree’s 
minute for what money I need and keep 
my own time for something that I’d rather 
have. Beats all how much time there is in 
a day if you don’t hurry.”’ 

Gedney’s interest quickened in spite of 
his amusement. He knew how this man 
employed the hours he refused to invest in 
work—fishing for little trout in a hill brook, 
reading some stupid book in front of the 
winter fire, going to bed with the chickens. 
But he probably did know something about 
his business, even so; Gedney’s ear dis- 
tinctly caught the note of knowledge in 
that odd reference to making money out of 
trees. 

““You mean that there’s a profit in grow- 
ing timber?” 

“Paid me pretty well so far.’”’ Again Staf- 
ford gestured at the young pines. ‘Paid 
Andy Bidwell four dollars an acre for this 
land thirty-two years ago. That’s throwing 
in the house and buildings free. Guess it’s 
raised around four-five hundred feet of 
lumber to the acre every year since—ought 
to be doing a sight better than that now. 
Costs something to keep the firebreaks 
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open, and there’s taxes and interest to fig- 
ure in; but I’d figure a pretty fair profit on 
my four dollars every year, at that. Had 
some bad burns too.” 

“But it’s all in the future,”’ said Gedney. 
“You said that I’d be your age before 
these trees are fit to cut.” 

“Guess Joe and Catherine’ll be alive 
then, and their children anyhow.” Staf- 
ford smiled as if he found something pleas- 
ant in the thought of somebody’s reaping 
his harvest years after the sower was dead. 
“Trees’ll be here anyway,” he added. 
“Guess somebody’ll thank me for giving 
“em a chance to grow.’ 

“But ——” 

Something checked Gedney’s objection 
as it reached his lips. If you called a man a 
failure just because he didn’t spend his 
profits himself, every man who accumulated 
an inheritance for his children was a failure; 
Gedney’s own father, dying at forty-four, 
with the name of a successful business 
man, had failed. 

There wasn’t any important difference 
between leaving your wealth tied up in trust 
and leaving it tied up a little more securely 
in timber. 

“Of course, it’d be lean pickings if you 
had to wait sixty or seventy years for a 
crop,” conceded Stafford. ‘A fellow’d 
need a sight of money in the bank if he 
started out to plant bare ground to trees. 
But we been cutting timber off this place 
ever since the year I bought it. Wasn’t 
logged clean in the old days. Only cut first- 
rate timber then—didn’t pay to bother 
with anything else. Left the hemlock 
too—hadn’t started using it those days. 
Cropped it about as steady as if we’d 
seeded it to grass—keep our sawmill run- 
ning most of the time without cutting out 
any more than is good for the young stuff 
that’s left standing.”’ 

He wagged his head and smiled again as 
they emerged on the road within sight of 
the mired car, and Andrew Bidwell’s thick, 
soft figure waved an arm in impatient 
summons. 

““Ain’t changed much, Andy ain’t,’”’ he 
said. ‘Ina hurry, same as he always was— 
in such a hurry he’s never found out how 
to use a minute more’n once!”’ 

Gedney held his tongue as the two older 
men exchanged brief greetings. He felt a 
friendly, condescending tolerance in Staf- 
ford’s manner, an uneasy surliness in Bid- 
well’s responses that deepened as Stafford 
mildly directed the rescue of the car. 
Quite evidently it troubled Bidwell to take 
orders, even when phrased as suggestions, 
from his one-time partner. He compressed 
his thanks and farewell into a single com- 
pact sentence as he scrambled to his seat, 
and Gedney, taking more time for his own 
acknowledgment, was conscious of Bid- 
well’s impatient disapproval. 

“Glad to’ve seen you.” Stafford spoke 
with unmistakable sincerity. ‘‘ Wish you’d 
stop in sometime when you aren’t in a 
hurry.” 

Gedney was puzzled by the honesty of 
his promise, by the discovery that he 
wished that he might stay a little longer 
now. As he shifted gears the renewal of 
hostilities between the rival dials irritated 
him. He had a weary sense of leaving an 
atmosphere of cool and gracious serenity, 
of coming back into a closed room hot with 
a pressure of noise and haste. 

He drove as swiftly as he dared, his eyes 
intent on the road and yet conscious of the 
young, crowding trees that shut it in. His 
common sense was exasperated by a per- 
sistent, absurd fancy that the trees were 
whispering and laughing softly, laughing at 
Marvin Gedney and his antic attempt to 
hurry. They gave him, in the light of Staf- 
ford’s words, a queer feeling of inferiority, 
as if he matched a trivial human endeavor 
against some mighty force of Nature. 
Hurry? Speed? He seemed to share their 
contempt for the futile haste of the wheels. 
What had Stafford said—five hundred feet 
a year for every acre? Then a thousand 
acres should grow—yes, half a million feet! 
Gedney’s mind calculated accurately — 
about a foot a minute; suppose Stafford 
owned more than a thousand acres—very 
likely he did by this time. It would be like 
owning one tremendous tree that grew two 
or three thousand feet each day! Another 
phrase of Stafford’s came back to him— 
“‘a tree’s minute.”” Multiplied by a million 
or two, a forest’s minute, it suddenly be- 
came dynamic instead of static. Against 
the spectacle of that unwavering speed the 
car’s best pace was pathetic, like the des- 
perate haste of some crawling bug. Gedney 
seemed again to see Eben Stafford’s face, 
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touched with compassionate, understand- 
ing amusement. 

“Let her out a bit, can’t you?”’ Bidwell 
spoke fretfully. ‘‘Aren’t averaging over 
fifteen.”’ 

Something clicked back into place in 
Marvin Gedney’s brain. Once more he was 
a practical, efficient young man of affairs, 
decently intent on the serious business of 
filling the unforgiving minute with at least 
fifty seconds’ worth of distance run. He 
was only distantly conscious of the monoto- 
nous landscape now; he saw deserted 
farmsteads from the tail of his eye, and the 
overgrowth that had spread over aban- 
doned pastures concerned him merely as a 
tiresome hindrance to fast driving, compel- 
ling him to slow down at every curve. 


II 


UST as young Mr. Wallace rattled the 

tiny dice Frannie’s hands upset the 
newly ordered wall of tiles. They were 
small hands, beautifully kept, and Marvin 
Gedney had an obscure idea that they 
would be lovely in repose. Below a mild 
relief at the interruption of a game which 
seemed chiefly a matter of vocabulary and 
ceremonial, he wondered whether Frannie’s 
hands were ever altogether still. She 
moved them now in a swift and eloquent 
gesture. 

“This is just slow death,’ she declared. 
“Let’s do something.” 

“The ayes have it,” said young Mr. Wal- 
lace evenly. ‘This game’s as wet as bridge.”’ 

Marvin Gedney had picked up enough of 
Mr. Wallace’s university English to inter- 
pret the adjective accurately. Without 
affection, he had come to hold a certain un- 
willing respect for Wallace, as exquisitely 
imperturbable as his glistening hair. Ex- 
istence at Northport was rapid, exhausting; 
not once during these four days and nights 
had Wallace exhibited fatigue or eagerness. 

“There’s nothing else to do,’’ said Pau- 
line Lister. ‘‘Let’s play another hand.” 

“T’ve only got one young life to live,” 
said Frannie firmly. ‘‘Let’s drive down to 
Clifton Beach and play with the rough 
little boys and girls for a change.” 

** All-American,” said Mr. Wallace, em- 
ploying the most enthusiastic of his private 
adjectives. ‘“‘Let’s go. 

Gedney had been at Clifton Beach, and 
the memory of its pine-board amusement 
palaces failed to tempt him, but there 
would be a long drive each way—twenty- 
five or thirty miles over empty concrete, 
and the air wouldn’t be filled with a fog of 
talk as it was here in the lobby. He’d have 
a chance to tell Frannie—it was queer that 
there hadn’t been a minute in all these four 
days when confidences had seemed in 
order. He began to replace the bamboo- 
and-ivory tiles in the trays. Wallace lifted 
one finger and a bell boy scuttled toward 
him. 

“Clear away the playthings, George.” 

Wallace rose without haste, and Gedney 
followed his example. The two girls went 
for wraps while Gedney and Wallace 
fetched their cars. Frannie slipped in be- 
side Wallace and cried out something about 
waiting for them at the beach. By the time 
Pauline Lister had fluttered into Gedney’s 
car the others had turned the corner. Ged- 
ney pursued them in silence, oppressed by 
a sense of injustice; Wallace’s car was 
built for nothing but speed; it wasn’t a 
fair race. Frannie might have ridden with 
him this once. 

His attention wandered from Pauline’s 
talk. He’d have a show-down with Frannie 
tonight—ask her to come back with him 
and tell her—Bidwell’s telegram said that 
the loan could be arranged at once. There 
wasn’t any reason for waiting now, and if 
he could settle things with Frannie on the 
drive home he could start back to town in 
the morning instead of waiting till the end 
of the week. He almost wished that he had 
gone back with Bidwell, who had managed 
to spend just one restless day at Northport. 
They could have fixed up that loan by now 
if he hadn’t stayed here wasting time. 

“Slow?”? He caught the one word in 
some complaint of Pauline’s. ‘‘ We’re doing 
forty-five or better.” 

“T wasn’t talking about the car, stupid!” 
She laughed. “TI said I didn’t wonder you 
were bored to tears at Northport. I’ve 
never spent such a slow summer.” 

Marvin Gedney reviewed his own four 
days—days filled with a straining haste 
from one pastime to another, days that be- 
gan with a rush to the first tee and an impa- 
tient chafing wait after every shot, another 
seurry to the beach and back for a late 
luncheon, afternoons of tennis, except 
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when the rain drove them all indo 
bridge, evenings of breathless d 
the hot little ballroom, of restless, imp 
games of bridge and mah j Jongg, of such ; 
cursions as this, enlivened by young } 
Wallace’s generous pocket flask. slow 
the word was ridiculous, and yet G 
admitted its absurd exactitude. alle 
would have called it a wet summer, but 
would have meant just what Pauline 
meant, what Marvin Gedney ct 
drove a mile a minute with nothing in 
ticular to gain, and found it tediously 
He opposed the thought. It was 
enough for him to be impatient, 
himself. 


wasn’t, like Wallace, at liberty to dedic 
himself single-mindedly to enjoyment; t} 
would have to wait till he’d run that 
thousand up to a million or two 
ess which had thoughtfully been 
for Wallace by his grandfather. 
there would be plenty of time to p 
plenty of money to play with. In 
five years, with any luck, Marvin 
would be as independent as anybo 
The prospect diverted his attent 
Pauline’s talk. 


nearness, of the pressure against h 
der that hampered his driving. He 
stood its amiable intent. Pettin 
matter of course on these expediti 
Gedney had found it, on oceasio 
ably exciting; but tonight he 
ignore the invitation. He couldn’t 
ered with Pauline. Let her think 
if she wanted to—it didn’t matter 

Slow—there it was again, the 
that seemed to express the ultima’ 
approval. Mechanically he quick 
pace of the car in self-defense ag 
suggestions. Queer how they all 
slowness and how often they end 
even these expert specialists i In spe 
Andrew Bidwell, fretting perpetually 
trivial little leakages of time. 
you learned to travel, to live, oe 1e 
acutely you realized the inevi 
slowness, the more bitterly yom 
against it. 4 

Pauline’s displeasure had become 
manifest by the time they slid 
glaring lights of the pine-boar 
Clifton Beach, she announced, m 
sick in bed. She surveyed a crowd 
floor with weary resignation and ; 
dered herself to Gedney’s embrace in 
ner that left him no room for doubt 
discontent. The music was out of ste 
Gedney’s mood, its skipping syncoy 
merely aggravating his sense of s' 
futile haste. Encountering Fr. 
Wallace, he wondered dully why h 
jealous, why the sight of then 
only deepened that gray depression, 
the edge of an emotion that had ni 
suddenly realized—been keen enoi 
cut deep. 

The Bul drifted together pr 
music, according to Wallace, 
wet. At his suggestion they v 
other entertainments as the 
vided, preserving a decently s 
sophistication i in the face of evil 
rels, shifting floors and humoro 1S 
air, which the more simple-minded 
appeared to enjoy; they resisted thi 
invitations of sidewalk orators to t 
at racks of canes and throw base 
human targets and to purchase 
drink. 

‘‘Let’s move,”’ said Wallace. 
just occurred to me that we’ve all 
life to live.” 

“Thank goodness! I’d hate to be 
to death more than once.” 

Pauline’s clutch of Wallace’s sle¢ 
formed Gedney that he need give h 
no anxiety over an exchange of pa 
the drive back, but the prospect 
nie’s company failed to lift his moo 
when she cuddled frankly against 
he felt only a deepening depression, 
was relieved when she announced an 
ried out an intention of sleeping all tk 
home. He drove in a sullen silenc 
to order his thoughts, sure only 
discontent, a new, strange need 0’ 
hurry without definite object or 
tion. By the time he stopped the 
the pretentious porte-cochére of 
he had reached a sulky decision. 

“I’m going to start back to 
night,”” he announced to Franni 
vivacity, restored by’ her nap, see 
an added grievance. Ye wasted 
time up here as it is.’ 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Beautiful, Sturdy Closed Cars At Near Open-Car Prices 


The Club Sedan 


Full five-passenger sedan size. Two-door friend- 
liness with four-door facility. 


Plenty of leg-stretching, baggage-carrying room 
in the rear; genuine ease in front. 


For families; for tourists and campers. For 
farmers and merchants, salesmen and all whose 
necessity demands space for bulky articles, 
as well as personal transportation in comfort. 


Soft roof construction eliminates the usual closed 
car rumble. 


The Club Coupe 


Anadmirable shopping and errand car for women. 


Useful every moment of the day for doctors, 
salesmen, contractors, inspectors, realtors—for 
all who are required to cover distances. 


Two-passenger capacity, with parcel space back 
of the seat and much larger luggage space under 
rear deck. 


Like the Club Sedan, blessed with the superior 
ruggedness, economy and performance of the 
good Maxwell. 


MAXWELL MGTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

‘Sorry it’s been so slow,”’ she acquiesced. 
“Northport’s a dead hole. Wish I could go 
along.” 

Something drew tight in Marvin Ged- 
ney’s throat. In the dimness of the dark- 
ened veranda, her face smoothed and 
softened by sleep, Frannie quickened the 
old, shy dreams and desires in him; his 
aching rebellion caught passionately at the 
thought of adventure and romance. The 
very craziness of the sudden idea tempted 
him; there would be escape, relief, ia some- 
thing so utterly unsensible as an elopement, 
a flight across moonlit country, a run- 
away marriage, the sort of thing that hap- 
pened, in half-remembered stories, to people 
who lived happily ever after. 

“‘Night’s the only time to drive,’’ said 
Frannie. ‘‘You can’t show real speed in 
the daytime.” 

It was like the way the automatic device 
on the windshield cleared a mist of rain 
from the glass, Gedney thought. The 
speech opened vision through clouded, con- 
flicting whorls of desire and fear. Speed— 
hurry—motion—he conceived toward all 
these gods a swift, cold passion of hate. 

“Well, good night,” he said abruptly. 
““Got to go and pack.”’ 

If she had expected another answer she 
gave no sign of disappointment. 

“Fast worker, aren’t you? Toodle-oo.”’ 

The watchman let them in. Gedney left 
her at the stair foot, strangely eager to be 
off, a sense of near escape strong in him. 
He packed with the efficiency of his old 
traveling-salesman experience, left a note 
and check for the manager with the watch- 
man and tossed his bag into the car as if he 
fled before pursuit. Somewhere along the 
road there’d be an all-night filling station; 
there was gas enough for the first hundred 
miles or more. He felt the car leap under 
him and saw the rival dials resume their 
duel on the dash. His mind reverted to the 
fixed habit of calculating their ratio. An 
average of forty, say—and now that he’d 
been over it, that short cut that Bidwell 
had shown him ought to save time, even 
at night. Seven or eight hours at the 
most —— 

III 

AWN lay on the hilltops, but the nar- 

row upland glen between their feet 
held a shadowy coolness that was like a 
liquid left in the heel of a drained cup. 
Against the gentle stillness of its airs. Mar- 
vin Gedney half resented the heat and mut- 
ter of his laboring motor, as if someone else 
were trespassing on this hushed solitude in 
which he seemed to have an owner’s right. 
More immediately he took note of the 
warning implied in the pound of the engine. 
Those long, harsh grades, climbed in second 
speed, had just about emptied the radiator; 
he ought to have filled it when he stopped 
for gas. Now, unless he found a farmhouse 
pretty soon, he’d have to wait for the cyl- 
inders to cool. 

Strangely, the prospect failed to irritate 
him. It wouldn’t be a bad idea to stop for 
a while anyway; when you hadn’t been 
asleep for twenty hours or more, driving 
took it out of you. A few minutes of rest 
would probably pay—make better speed 
afterwards. He tried to orient himself by 
vague memories of the hills; it couldn’t be 
very far now to the Stafford place. 

The house took him by surprise; it 
seemed to appear in the midst of the scrub 
woods by some kind of magic, like Alad- 
din’s palace. He smiled at the notion. It 
wasn’t much like a palace, this low, 
weather-beaten farmhouse that clung to the 
slope among its ancient lilac bushes. He 
shut off the engine, reassured by the air of 
use and habitation which distinguished this 
place from the four or five deserted farm- 
steads he had passed since daybreak. There 
would be people here; he could borrow 4 
pail and get water from the well. Stiffly, his 
legs cramped by the long drive, he let him- 
self down to deep, dew-drenched grass, 
climbed rude steps in the retaining wall and 
went past the shuttered front to the kitchen 
wing. Here, through closed windows, he 
saw that the house was empty, after all. 
The discovery troubled him, less because of 
its effect on his progress than because of a 
vague sense of contradiction. It didn’t look 
like an empty house; he had a queer feeling 
that it wasn’t empty, in spite of the bare 
walls and floor of the low-ceiled room be- 
yond the crinkled panes. Only when he had 
pounded on the door and called repeatedly 
was he persuaded that no one heard. He 
tried the other doors, hoping that some old 
pail might have been left in woodshed or 
barn. They were stoutly fastened; he went 
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back to the ear and lifted the hood. He’d 
let the motor cool off anyway. He settled 
himself comfortably on the seat and sur- 
rendered to a sudden delightful drowsiness. 
Queer how sleepy he felt all at once. 

Something tugged at his sleeve, dragging 
him back through profound abysses of 
sleep, heedless of his mutter of complaint. 
He opened his eyes in a brilliant sunlight, 
blinking stupidly at the girl who shook his 
arm. He saw concern fade into relieved 
amusement as he recognized Catherine 
Stafford. 

“Are you all right? I was afraid ——’ 

Gedney sat up quickly. 

‘“Must have dozed off,”’ he said. ‘‘ Wait- 
ing for the motor to cool. What time is it?” 

She glanced at the sun. 

‘““About ten, I guess. How did you get 
here so early?” 

“Ten!” He remembered the clock on 
the dash and verified her guess. ‘‘That’s 
one on me, all right! Drive all night and 
then sleep five hours!’’ He wondered why 
he saw anything funny in this, why he 
wasn’t angry and ashamed, why, instead of 
hurrying away, he confronted a desire to 
sit still and talk to Catherine Stafford. 
“Stopped here for water, but the place 
seems to be shut up. I suppose you didn’t 
happen to bring a pail along, did you?”’ His 
good humor bewildered him; five hours 
wasted! 

““T’ll get you one.” 

She turned toward the house and he fol- 
lowed her back to the kitchen door. Her 
key admitted them. He sniffed at the faint, 
blended smells of the inclosed air, undis- 
tinguishable and yet suggestive—smells 
that made Gedney think of wood fires and 
of pipe smoke and baking bread and of old 
books and pressed flowers and straw mat- 
ting, as if somehow all these reminiscent 
fragmentary thoughts belonged together, 
were all parts of some one thing. 

The girl opened a cupboard door; he saw 
a few garden implements against a white- 
washed wall, a sickle and a pair of pruning 
shears; a box of nails and a hammer on the 
narrow sheli, and a wooden bucket, with a 
dry mop and a new broom in the corner. 
Something about these homely things chal- 
lenged Marvin Gedney’s curiosity; they 
didn’t belong in a deserted farmhouse, he 
felt. 

“Whose place is this?”’ 

He stood holding the pail, puzzled by the 
look in the girl’s eyes, the faintly height- 
ened color of her cheeks, as if he had stum- 
bled on some secret of hers, he thought. 

““Nobody’s,” she said. ‘‘I mean it’s just 
an estate. When it’s sold the money will go 
to a few charities, but they’ve been waiting 
nine or ten years for a buyer, and I’m afraid 
they’ll wait longer than that before one 
turns up.” 

He nodded. 

“Tt’s rather queer it’s in such good shape 
after all that time,’ he said. ‘‘Most of 
the empty houses along the road look 
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pretty ghastly.” He fancied that the flush 
deepened. 

“T come over every now and then and 
tinker with it,” she told him. “I hate to 
have it go to seed like the others. I got Joe 
to help me fix the roof last year.” Her eyes 
met his with a faint hint of defiance. ‘I’ve 
always pretended that I owned it.”’ 

“Kind of a playhouse—I see.” He was 
surprised to find himself in sympathy with 
the whim; it seemed entirely reasonable for 
her to waste time and strength on an aban- 
doned house. ‘“‘It’s a nice old place. You 
can feel it’s been—I don’t know just what 
IT mean, but I guess there’s a kind of homy 
feel about it.” 

Her eyes warmed. 

“Yes. I—I didn’t think you’d under- 
stand. I wish I could get father to buy it. 
He ought to. There’s a beautiful lot of 
young woods on it right now. If somebody 
took care of them, the way father and Joe 
take care of ours, they’d do every bit as 
well.” 

“Why won’t he buy it?” 

Gedney was interested, partisan. He sur- 
veyed the room now with a kind of posses- 
sive approval. 

“Oh, he’s right enough. He says we’ve 
got all the timberland we can manage, and 
we have too. There’s plenty to do with 
what we’ve got. It would be silly to buy 
any more. And they won’t sell the house 
separately either.” 

“Tt’s too bad.’’ Gedney spoke warmly. 
“How much land is there?” 

“About six hundred acres—and not one 
acre that’s good for anything but timber. 
They want three thousand dollars for it 
too. Of course they’d take less, but ¢ 

“Why, that’s only five dollars an acre— 
and the buildings thrown in! You mean to 
say they’d sell it for that—now?”’ 

“Tt’s a good price for cut-over land up 
here. You could buy a good many thou- 
sand acres at that figure or less.” 

She spoke patiently, as if she told him 
only what anybody should have known 
without the telling. For some reason the 
fact that he had something over two thou- 
sand to his credit at the bank seemed to be 
peculiarly significant; there would be an- 
other thousand or so on the first of the 
month too. 

As he came out to the overgrown door- 
yard Marvin Gedney heard all about him 
faint, furtive whispering sounds, as if—as 
if the young trees were trying to be very 
quiet, to make a secret of their growth. 
Again he seemed to see the forest as a sin- 
gle tree, growing like the magic beanstalk 
in the old fairy tale, hundreds of feet in a 
single day. 

He filled the bucket and carried water to 
the radiator, confronted by the disturbing 
realization that it wasn’t a fairy story, that 
all about him the new forest was really 
stealing back its hills, slyly, pretending not 
to stir and yet moving swiftly, as swiftly 
as the clock itself. Its whisper seemed to 
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laugh at him now, a kindly laugh, | 
was glad because he saw through its care 
pretense of immobility. 


Tramping downward across 
slopes that stretched far up to suns 
ance, Gedney made a fresh discove 
drew his thought from the fish 
basket and the remembered triumph of ea, 
successful landing. It had been a long; 
noon, longer than any day he could r 
there had been time for this climb ove 
hillsides he was going to buy, for 4 
shrewd inspection of the young growth th; 
had already masked the ruin of its y 
forest, for talk, too, and for fishing i 
Stafford’s pet brook. And—he took 
pleasure in the thought—the day 
yet ended; there was still this walk th 
slowly settling shadows, supper in the 
lit kitchen, an evening that becames 
inviting as he thought of Catherine 
way her eyes would change when he te 
her that she could have that old farmhoy 
to play with as long as she liked. 

The mystery baffled him throughe 
long homeward descent. Not once tl 
out the afternoon had he tried to h 
actually forgotten the clock, meas 
that procession of unforgiving m 
Why had those minutes, instead of ra 
ahead, mocking his toiling pursuit 
and waited for him, played with h 

At the supper table in the kitchen 
tected a more intimate friendlin 
Eben Stafford had told them tha 
wanted to buy the old Farnham pla 
felt himself more at home among the 
one of them, in a sense a neighbo 
cately identified with their affairs 
terests. Of course it wasn’t exactl 
he’d be an absentee landlord, owni 
bit of hillside just as a minor spec 
but still it did make a difference, egy 
with Catherine. 

He talked with her after the ta 
been cleared. It would be fun to 
the old house again—that was a 
notion of hers to pick up odds 
at country auctions so that the 
would suit the house. He could 
sometimes and camp out there for 
day. It would be more fun, he thoug 
going to a place like Northport. 
he’d try it in winter, too—see 
was like to be snowbound before a 
with the right kind of a book—a bo 
you read slowly, a little at a time, 
membered afterwards. Maybe the1 
would stop and wait and play as 
seemed to do this afternoon. 4 

He was startled, shocked, by th 
of the absurd temptation that 
him. He didn’t want to go back 
the life where the. clock was tas 
slave driver; he wanted, suddenly 
perately, to stay here, where tim 
for you, slowed its pace to yours. 
and Joe would teach him their p 
sort of forestry; Eben Stafford ha 
hinted at something of the kind th 
noon. Up here the income on hisi 
would be a lot more than he’d gs) 
could buy more land without even « 
into his capital. 

He drew in his breath. The old 
father clock in the corner counted 
liberate measures against the wal 
tranquil silence. Eben Stafford fumb 
a calf-bound book and handed it | 
ney, marking the place with a hug 
thumb. 

‘‘Said something today about 
ber growing being a new notion, 
gently. ‘“‘It isn’t. Here’s Kennedy 
dening, printed in 1784. Might se 
he said about it.” j | 

Gedney glanced at the yellowed page | 
stately type: 


In countries scarce of firing, and whe 
and rails are wanted, underwood will 
proprietor triple more value than the b 
of corn, even allowing for the expence 
ing, fencing and the rent of the land 
being planted to the first cutting, a 
there is no labour but keeping up the 
that the profit will increase, and th 
timber still remain a great estate to succe 
generations. 


The rhythm of the words throb 
Marvin Gedney’s ears in time to the m 
ured, peaceful beat of the wise old 
Succeeding generations—trees and n 
women, living and dying as individu 
the forest and the family enduring 
gathering strength with their yea 
of minutes that he knew at last as 
and forgiving. His eyes rose from 
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k at his own jail? Comin’ fur to 
opmepun: off me, I s’pose.” 
dish of salt pork in Tippora’s fingers 
precariously. She clacked it down 
e table and sank into a chair with a 
1a t’s the matter of youse anyways? 
anyways gittin’ into your head where 
—Sheriff Tobey Hock—is comin’ here 
dore ower? Take shame to your- 
r your empty cells! Me, here from 
ute I am hangin’ the long-distance 
50 its hook, here I am a-bakin’ like 
was fur to make a good expression 
aim. And here you set a-talkin’ 
oo” 


l’s eyes gloomed judicially over a 
oy the stove laden with cakes, pies, 
ig and bread. 

ittles ain’t nothing extry. I will git 
ider off Ofendahl. That there is what 
ake with Hock.” 

andahl? Youse and Ofendahl ain’t 
een swogglin’ down cider both to- 
9 


in’t sayin’ him—her.”’ 

rah! Sadie Ofendahl!’’ hissed Tip- 
Her eyes caught flame from the 
1 heat in her cheeks below. ‘“‘Have 
been swiggin’ cider with Sadie Ofen- 
_ Answer me up now!” 

u bet!’’ Dreamy ecstasy mantled 
s features as he gently pursued a bite 
pork round and round his plate. 
4 Js, now, a fine party.. Such a 


‘e expansive emotion within Tippora 
»r in geyser formation from her chair. 
scended in floods of scorn. 
dIs’pose—I s’pose you was thinkin’ 
‘ssettin’ up keepin’ comp’ny with her 
Is’pose you ain’t a-rememberin’ to 
you was a married man a’ready! 
mouth! A-hangin’ around a-soft- 
' the married wimmin! Have you 
ur morals then? Yi-yi! Since I was 
‘ready I ain’t never heard of nothing 
‘ening, so 8 

u will holler me deef with both my 
interrupted Adlai shortly. ‘Fetch 
jiece that there cheesecake. And so 
‘th as wimmin goes, I’m a-goin’ to 
‘otice to them where feeds me and 
me. It may be a hundred head or it 
ea thousand head’’—he gestured 
—‘“‘and they could be married or 
jouldn’t be married; but such as 
ae, I’m all fur ’em.’’ He yawned; 
sglazed. ‘‘And I’m a-goin’ to keep 
*fur ’em,’’ he murmured stubbornly. 
vora, stretching her neck upward and 
‘ard like a chicken with the pip, cut 
ipiece of the cheesecake and served it 
‘ee. Then she absently took up the 
nd cut the entire cake into bits. 
ora was not silent, however, when 
eted her husband the following morn- 
‘he passed him, as it were, on high 
he stepped from the bedroom into 
chen. 

ihad slept an hour later than was 
t, yet hestood regarding her drowsily 
inquired, ‘‘What was you makin’ 
ast fur with your bonnet at?”’ 

‘ora whipped off her hat. She sailed 
grandly, drawing water and meas- 
offee. 

‘sh yourself up! Here it’s a quarter 
seven a’ready! Hock could be here 
you git your hairs combed.” 

ek!” Adlai grabbed at his middle. 
? A-comin’—here? My gosh! Why 
ou tellin’ me, then? Why ain’t you 
me last night a’ready? Or’’—his 
‘fumbled toward his head—‘“‘was 


ir head was too full of wimmin fur 
Tobey Hock last night,’’ nipped 
as 

W, now, Tippie! You know good 
you’re the only wimmin where 
with me. My head does, now, feel 
»osesomeways. But Tobey Hock!”’ 
1about upon distracted heels. 
We must make grand fur him! Shall 
/up coupla pullets? Ach! If I only 
ae pris’ners oncet! You must, now, 
meal fur him, Tippie! Ain’t, you 


er!” repeated Adlai vaguely. ‘To 
wn the wittles, ain’t? I had some 
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such a day or two back a’ready. Or was it, 
mebbe, yesterday after? At Brother Ofen- 
dahl’s. Yes, yesterday after. You was 
some smart, Tippie, fur to mind of cider. 
That there will set good with Hock. But 
you ain’t been to Ofendahl’s a’ready out?” 

Tippora covered a skillet and squared 
toward him. 

“Leave me ask you somepun now. Did 
Sarah Ofendahl up and tell you where 
Kreider had brang them cider a’ready?”’ 

“She did that, and we drunk it still. At 
the shed, standing Ns 

“*Somepun is here that ain’t plain on the 
surface, then.”” Tippora’s brown eyes mused 
upon him. ‘‘Ofendahl says he ain’t never 
had no cider onto his place.” 

Adlai’s head shot out of the washbasin. 
He stared at her through a rain of drops 
like Neptune newly risen from the sea. 

“T says to him, ‘That’s some funny, 
seein’ that my man and your woman was 
a-swiggin’ it here yesterday after!’ And he 
up’t and ketched his hand into his beard 
and he bellered like never was, ‘Sheriff— 
a-drinkin’ here!’ Just like that; like he was 
all out of puff and his eyes a-rollin’ like 
wild: ‘Sherifi—a-drinkin’ here!’”’ 

‘But I was,’ insisted Adlai. ‘‘ Didn’t 
Sadie 

Tippora stabbed viciously the frying 
corn-meal mush. 

“Och, yes, the dopple! She come 
a-waddlin’ onto the porch and she says bold- 
like, ‘We never drunk it all,’ she says. 
“Leave me fetch the rest part,’ she says. 
And mister up and yells ag’in, ‘Don’t you 
go to work and sling no lies around here! I 
ain’t never had no cider onto my place!’”’ 

“This is, now, wonderful,” puzzled Ad- 
lai. His eyes veered to the jug. “‘But you 
got it ¥ 

“Yes. But I got it off Kreider. Least- 
ways, mister did. I says I would be goin’ 
then, fur I was some pushed to git redd up 
fur Hock. And Ofendahl, then, he went to 
work and put on his manners and he says, 
‘I will git some fur you off Kreider,’ he 
says. ‘I will git yousome fur to treat Hock,’ 
he says. And J says I wouldn’t bother him 
nothing; but off he would go through the 
apple trees with a jug at.’’ She pitched the 
slabs of golden mush upon a platter. ‘‘ Well, 
we ain’t got no time fur to waste gabbin’. 
What we have got to consider into is how 
to keep Hock from climbin’ the steps to 
them there empty cells. That there will 
take more brains than we have both to- 
gether of us got. Och, my! It’s easy enough 
seen where you ain’t natured to this here 


“‘T wisht if he wasn’t comin’ and I wisht 
if he was,’’ Adlai groaned as he split his wet 
hair into a hasty part. ‘‘My gosh! What 
could that high-up sheriff be wantin’ off 
me anyhow?” 

Sheriff Hock did not keep him long in 
suspense when he squeaked up in an ancient 
seven-passenger car in the late mcrning. 
He was a thin, striated man with discon- 
certing eyebrows. The latter lay meekly 
enough for half their length, then suddenly 
sprang straight outward, as stiff as a cat’s 
whiskers and seemingly as determined to 
feel their way into the dark places of life. 
When on the scent they moved up and 
down. They were, in reality, the trade- 
mark of his soul. 

Adlai, who had never before seen the 
redoubtable Hock, sat gazing in fascina- 
tion from these eyebrows to the thin throat 
through which a thick voice was booming 
that bootleg was trickling from Buthouse 
County into Andore. Via what and via 
where, Hock did not know. He proposed, 
with Adlai’s connivance, to find out. His 
eyebrows raised and lowered premonitorily. 

Where did he suspect the liquor was 
being dispensed? He suspected a general 
merchandise store in Andore City; but 
though the place had been watched and 
searched thoroughly, no evidence had as 
yet been found. For the past ten days his 
deputies had even searched the wagons of 
the farmers along the two highways which 
led from one county into the other. 

Did Adlai have any bootleggers among 
his prisoners? Tippora saved the day. In 
her best gingham, so stiffly starched that 
it cracked against the sides of the door, she 
burst in at that moment and announced, 
cane oncet now and set along and eat a 

ite.” 

Bites were the order of the ensuing half 
hour—large bites,succulent bites and many- 
flavored bites. Dishes went round and 


round in such swift profusion that only one 
gifted with a steady brain could have es- 
caped resultant dizziness. Sheriff Hock had 
a steady brain, it early appeared, and an 
eye single to the issue of the moment. When 
he pursued bootleg, he pursued it; when 
he pursued food, he pursued it. Tippora, 
like an expert ringmaster, whipped round 
and round the table with a fly chaser made 
of long inch strips of newspaper tied to a 
stick, urging on increased activity. 

Adlai, under cover of her hospitality, was 
just glancing in surreptitious foreboding at 
their distinguished guest’s lean midriff when 
the latter suddenly set down his thrice- 
emptied cup and took up the conversation 
where Tippora’s soup had drowned it. 

“Have yougot any bootleggers upstairs?” 

Adlai’s dismayed eyes strayed for a 
second to Tippora. 

“Not yet anyways,” he fumbled. “‘Pris- 
oners is some scarce with me. In fact ——”’ 

“What about that feller you ketched in 
the cellar?”’ cut in Tippora. ‘‘ Anyways, 
you would have ketched him if he wouldn’t 
’a’ ketched you. Go to work and tell sheriff 
now about that there funny pipe.” 

Adlai launched gratefully upon his epic. 

“T never had such a puzzlement since I 
was born a’ready,”’ he concluded. ‘‘ What 
would a feller be prodigin’ in a cellar where 
was plumb empty fur? In a jail cellar yet, 
with the sheriff upstairs a-settin’?”’ 

““A& crooked pipe Well, have you 
give all your pris’ners a good grilling? I 
wouldn’t mind taking a look a 

He pushed back his chair. 

“Wait oncet!”’ shrilled Tippora. ‘‘ Ain’t 
I hearin’ wheels now?”’ She sprang in full 
crackle of starch and newspaper to the 
window. “If here, now, ain’t Ofendahls!”’ 
She flung about, a red flag of triumph flying 
in either cheek. ‘‘Set down, sheriff! You 
got comp’ny a’ready!”’ 

She flew to the door. 

“Well, Brother Ofendahl, now, ain’t you? 
And if here ain’t missus! Now if this don’t 
make a supprise fur me! Hurry insides and 
draw up fur some pie!”’ 

Ofendahl rocked backward as though 
blasted by the heat of the welcome and 
gazed at her questioningly. Sarah, in de- 
scent from the top buggy, paused peril- 
ously, one flat foot upon the iron step, the 
other feebly spatting the air. Tippora 
stamped impatiently. 

“Make hurry oncet!’? She glanced 
nervously behind her. ‘‘Ofendahl, you go 
set alongsides Sheriff Hock and talk over 
old times that way. Sarah, spare your 
bonnet and pick that there chair.” 

“Well, I will oncet.’”’ That amiable 
creature began untying her sunbonnet. 
“You'll have to excuse me fur not gittin’ 
my Sunday hat down. Mister he all on a 
suddint fetched such a laugh and he says, 
‘Make hurry!’ he says. ‘Let’s see Hock 
drink his cider oncet,’ he says. And he says, 
‘Let the hat,’ he says. So what could I 
otherwise do but just to let it when he 
made so pleasant that way?” 

Her husband was, indeed, in excellent 
humor. His buzzard crest vibrated wag- 
gishly as he swooped down beside.the guest 
of honor. 

“Well, I conceited I would come in and 
pick a fight with Sheriff Hock here. One of 
his dep’ties up’t and stopped me and my 
eggs day behind yesterday and h’isted the 
lid from off my crates. That did, now, 
make a joke fur me! You’d ought to seen 
that dep’ty’s face when I went to work and 
told him where I was sheriff myself till I 
got tired of the job.”” He gestured toward 
Adlai, but his eyes remained upon Hock. 
‘*Sheriff Kutz here he is so busy a-lookin’ 
fur rats he ain’t had time fur to go prod- 
din’ amongst my duck eggs. Mebbe if you 
would now, Brother Kutz, you would any- 
how git me fur your first pris’ner.” 

Hock snorted in surprise. Tippora, filling 
glasses at a side table, whipped about; her 
tongue vibrated soundlessly for a moment. 
Then her eyes arrowed sharply from the 
ex-sheriff to his wife. 

“We ain’t got the place redd up fur no 
pris’ners yet. Fur two months back a’ready 
I am a-scrubbin’ at this here jail. Us we 
ain’t the kind to let no pris’ners set in dirty 
cells, I should guess anyhow!”’ 

The arrow glanced off Sarah’s smooth 
placidity. 

“The ducks is well ag’in.’”? She beamed 
upon Adlai. “It drawed my wind when I 
first seen them a-pattin’ around this morn- 
ing. I was feelin’ so all over mean at my 
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own head, I thought, well, I wasn’t seein’ 
them just so good mebbe. But off they 
went, the same like always!”’ 

“This here is some cider from Ofen- 
dahl’s place.” Tippora set a glass before 
each. ‘Here, Sarah, take and pass the 
fried cakes, and help yourself to the cocy- 
nut layer.” 

“Tt ain’t my cider,” the ex-sheriff dis- 
claimed loudly. ‘‘Henry Kreider is the fel- 
ler made that there. I ain’t ever laid tongue 
to it, and I wouldn’t use none now, thanks 
to youse just the same.’’ He virtuously 
pushes back his glass. ‘‘Pure water’s my 
ale.” 

“Well, it ain’t mine.’”’ Adlai took a swal- 
low and smacked his lips.. ‘‘ Not so long as ° 
I kin git cider like this here. Don’t stint 
yourself now, sheriff.’ 

He raised his glass again. But he set it 
down hastily and in some confusion. Sheriff 
Hock’s eyebrows were shooting up and 
down, and they were aimed directly at him. 
More disconcerting still were the eyes be- 
neath, which seemed to ferret out his very 
soul and to shake it like a little white 
thing between them. Hock had not tasted 
the liquor; he had sniffed it; and his nos- 
trils were quivering like a Belgian hare’s. 

“Ain’t it suitin’ you—just so good?” 
faltered Adlai. 

Tippora, grasping the jug, stood, a petri- 
fied Hebe. Ofendahl’s eyes swung like an 
erratic pendulum from one sheriff to the 
other; his palms began to rub softly against 
the edge of the table. Sarah, only, was un- 
conscious of tension; she undulated upon 
her chair, drinking in continuous short 
gulps, and set her glass down half emptied. 

“My souls!” she tittered, and drew the 
back of her hand across her eyes. ‘‘That 
there has got such a sharp to it that it goes 
to work and outens itself at your eyes. 
Ain’t so?”’ 

“Does it suit me?’’ boomed the visitor. 
“‘T should say it did! Nothing better! But, 
Lord Cesars! You don’t mean to say you 
didn’t know ” Adlai’s wide, innocent 
stare answered the question upon his lips. 
Hock rose so hastily that his chair banged 
over. “‘Get me to the chap that made that 
stuff!’ 

Ex-Sheriff Ofendahl was the principal 
speaker during the brief ride in the seven 
passenger. He sat upright beside the driver, 
continuously smiling, continuously rubbing 
his knees with his incurving fingers. 

“It wonders me now what the woters 
will think when it gits put out where our 
sheriff never knowed cider from bootleg 
oncet.’’ And again, as the machine slowed 
at the Kreider chicken farm: ‘‘ Mebbe now, 
Brother Kutz, youse would be ketchin’ 
your first pris’ner, with me and sheriff here 
fur to learn youse how.”’ 

Adlai, huddled between the two women 
in the tonneau, attempted no reply. It is 
probable, even, that he did not hear. Even 
his legs seemed dazed and uncertain as he 
followed the others through the gate into 
the chicken yard. 

“Such a dum foolishness anyway!”’ Tip- 
pora in the car twitched her elbows in 
nervous impatience. “Like as if Henry 
Kreider knowed how to be a jailbird! I 
wisht if I’d ’a’ stayed behind and washed 
my dishes away.’’ She eyed Sarah in the 
other corner of the seat. “And that I 
would have, too, if I had anyways had a 
husband I could trust oncet out of my 
sight.” 

“Yes, well’’—Sarah, still in glow from 
her recent potation, raised and lowered her- 
self pleasurably upon the ancient springs— 
“it’s some clever of Hock fur to take us on 
this here pleasure ride. Ain’t it just like 
settin’ on a cat though?”’ 

Kreider hobbled as fast as his crutch 
would permit from one of his long hen- 
houses, his young face lighting eagerly. 

‘Well, is this here Sheriff Hock now? We 
was hearin’ about youse fur long a’ready.”’ 

“Kreider?” 

Henry stared at the bristling brows and 
took a firmer hold upon his crutch. 

“‘T was Henry Kreider.” 

His widening eyes veered in mute ques- 
tion to Adlai. Adlai turned away. 

“You’re been making what you call— 
cider?” 

“That I was.” 

“And you gave this man here—Ofen- 
dahl—some of it this morning?” 

“That I did. In a jug yet.” 

Kreider passed a puzzled palm over his 
soft, fair hair. 
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“And you received that same jug? And 
afterward delivered it to Mrs. Kutz?”’ 

“‘T done that same.’”’ Ofendahl spat de- 
cisively through his teeth. “And nobody 
could say nothing different neither.” 

*‘Easy money,’’ commented Hock la- 
conically. He motioned Adlai forward. 
“Take your man. That’s enough to hold 
him for the preliminaries. We’ll get him in 
storage; then I want to come back here 
and look around.” 

Kreider uttered a short cry like an ani- 
mal terrified and wounded. Adlai did not 
move. 

“‘T wouldn’t touch him!’’ he shuddered 
violently. “‘That there is my best friend, 
Henry Kreider! Och, Henry! Och! You 
kin see oncet, Henry, I ain’t got nothing to 
do with here! No! No!’ He flinched 
backward as Hock seized him by the arm. 
“You couldn’t make me lay the heft of my 
finger onto him!” 

““Look here!’’ Hock boomed. ‘‘ What kind 
of an officer do you call yourself anyway? 
Friendship don’t count in this business. 
You’ve got to do your stuff here. I can’t 
nab him—he’s not under my jurisdiction. 
Step lively now! Why, you could forfeit 
your job for such neglect of duty!’ 

“That he could too! ‘I would uphold to 
that.’’ Ofendahl stepped forward. ‘This 
here is plenty enough fur to institoot a re- 
eall, ain’t? Ain’t, Hock? A sheriff where 
won’t arrest a crim’nal where’s shoved 
under his nose yet?” 

Adlai dug his baited heels into the gravel. 

“Take the job off me then!’ he cried 
hoarsely. ‘‘This here ain’t no crim’nal. 
This here is Henry Kreider, and he’s a 
Ewangelical and a deacon still—and he’s 
my best friend. If he puts it out he made 
cider, then he made cider and it ain’t noth- 
ing but cider neither.” 

“Why, this is insubordination!”’ Hock 
shouted in rage and disgust. “‘This is mal- 
feasance! Why, you could be thrown out of 
your office in disgrace! Look here! What 
about your oath to the state? And your 
bondsmen?’’ 

Kreider fluttered upon his crutch like a 
broken-winged bird. Perspiration sprang 
upon his forehead as he whispered to Ad- 
lai, “I don’t know what this here is; but 
don’t do it to lose your job ower me.’ 

“Och, you talk dumb!”’ Adlai thrust his 
fists into his pockets. ‘‘The woters ain’t 
hirin’ me fur to put no innocent parties to 
the jail. When I set my eyes onto a crim’nal, 
then I will clamp onto him good and plenty, 
and not otherwise before.” 

“Malfizzing!”’ exulted Ofendahl. “That 
there’s a big crime, ain’t it, Hock? And we 
got witnesses plenty 

“Let me think a minute here!”’ snapped 
the perplexed Hock. ‘One thing sure, I 
never let a suspect get away from me yet, 
and I ain’t beginning now. My county’s 
involved in this. Kreider, the cards are 
against you. Hop into that machine out 
there. Kutz, you’ve got to come to your 
senses. Take your seat by your man.” 


“Yes, climb on up oncet, Henry!’’ Sarah 
floundered hospitably. ‘‘The more the 
merrier yet, as the old axle says! Now 


where do we go to from here?” 

But the ducks—they had counted with- 
out the ducks. 

Across the road, like a file of noble 
Roman virgins, streamed the slow, white 
procession. They hastened not, neither did 
they halt as the machine bore down upon 
them, slowed perforce, stopped. Became 
apparent then that they were neither noble 
nor virginal. They flopped along in twos 
and threes, they veered, they pranced, they 
kicked. Some raised red-lidded eyes to- 
ward the purring machine and winked 
wickedly. A drake drifted toward the en- 
gine, raised one of his splay feet, gazed at it 
as though he had suddenly acquired a puz- 
zling new organ and fell over upon his side 
with a terrified squawk. 


“The ducks!”’ Sarah hoisted herself in 
alarm. ‘Och, my! What is it at them 
ag’in? Look how they make sideways! 


ee 


Leave me git out oncet! 

“Set still, you dopple!” roared her hus- 
band. ‘Drive on, sheriff! Run over a 
couple or two or three, it makes me no dif- 
ference. I ain’t one to hender the law none 
fur a few ducks.”’ His eyes darted to the 
driver. ‘‘Course I wouldn’t say fur sure 
they was my ducks anyways. All ducks 
looks the same, ain’t it?” 

“Ain’t our ducks!”’ cried Sarah indig- 
nantly. “‘I want to wonder if they ain’t our 
ducks! I would know my own ducks if I 
ain’t ever laid eyes on them a’ready! H’ist 
your feet oncet, Henry. Leave me outen 
myself here.” 
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“Git out then! And make hurry at it!” 
growled her husband. ‘‘Now youse kin 
git around them, sheriff * 

Hock reached for his gears. 

“ They’ re some slow birds, whoever they 
belong to,”’ he observed casually. “T didn’t 
know ducks were so 

But five steel rivets at that moment 
clinched his arm. The rivets belonged to 
Adlai Kutz. Steel-blue were his eyes and 
steel his voice. 

“Stop that there engine off! I got busi- 
ness here!’”’ And as the driver jerked about 
in surprise: ‘‘Them ducks looks like I felt 
yesterday after. If lam a-drinkin’ somepun 
that ain’t cider, then they was a-drinkin’ 
somepun where ain’t.cider neither. And I’m 
a-goin’ to find out what that there is yet.” 

He swung his short legs over the side of 
the car. In the ensuing petrific second, 
only Sarah spoke or moved. U9 


Och, yes! 
she pleaded as she let herself to the ground 
on the other side. ‘Look oncet at the purty 
things! Help me to see what it is at them.” 

“Well, we got one suspect here,” de- 
murred Hock. “I’d say get him to town, 
and then when we come back 


“Well, I should guess!’ Ofendahl’s 
voice was as wild as his eyes. ‘‘Such a fool- 
ishness I never Because some fool 
ducks has overet theirselves A stop- 


pin’ the law What’s he at anyhow? 
This here’s my place.’”’ He struck his chest. 
“‘Ofendahl—sheriff of this here county 
twicet times ower a’ready 

“Git out that there buggy!”’ interrupted 
Adlai shortly. “Or I'll arrest the both two 
of youse fur just settin’. I’m sheriff here. 
Tippie, you stick here with the suspect— 
only you ain’t no suspect, Henry. Make 
hurry oncet! I have got onto the hint of 
somepun here.” 

“Well, you’re the boss.’”’ Hock reluc- 
tantly turned off his engine. “But it’s not 
the ordinary procedure. And I got - be 
gettin’ back to Andore.” 

Ofendahl caught his fingers into ie 
beard and sat for a moment. Then he 
swung from the car in grandiose manner. 

“Make yourselves to home! Look any- 
wheres you like! My place is open and 
above the boards, that I can say.” 

““T’m a-goin’ to the crick where them 
ducks come from,” said Adlai. “‘Sadie, you 
go to work and unlock that there shed fur 
Sheriff Hock.” 

*“Onlock it!’? Ofendahl’s opaque eyes 
raked him. “Like as if you never knowed 
I had got to bust that there lock this morn- 
ing a’ready! Like as if you wasn’t a-rollin’ 
my jar of egg meat all ower the floor here 
yesterday behint my back!”’ 

“It’s some clever of youse fur to take 
notice to my ducks.” Sarah excitedly 
swung open the gate for the visiting sheriff. 
“This here’s the pen and that there’s the 
shed. Och, elend! What do you conceit I 
should do fur them now?” 

“Tf Kutz is right,’’ Hock chuckled, “‘you 
better give ’em some black coffee.” 

The literal Sarah trotted hastily toward 
the house. 

Hock, from force of habit, examined 
minutely both the pen and the shed. He 
prodded about the pen, then picked up one 
after the other the few articles upon the 
shelves in the shed. He peered into the jar 
which had held the broken eggs and into the 
half-filled crate. Ofendahl, leaning against 
the plane in the corner, jocularly urged him 
on; his heels beat in soft, continuous tattoo 
against the shavings beneath. 

“That there jug on the shelf, sheriff,’’ he 
chuckled. ‘‘Ain’t that some suspicious? 
Better sample that there now.” 

Hock opened the jug, smelled it and re- 
placed the cork. He gave one final glance 
about the room, rafters, shelves and floor, 
shook his head and stepped outside. 

“Guess you’ve given us the wrong steer,” 
he hailed Adlai, who was approaching 
through the trees. 

Adlai extended a shingle upon the end of 
which was a sticky mass. 

“Smell it oncet!’’ he demanded grimly. 
“Yes, I guess anyhow then,” as the other 


started and his eyebrows began to twitch. 
“That there has got the same smell as the 
And I found it yet 


stuff in the jug still. 
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sey by the crick where the ducks pad- 
dles.”’ 

Hock jerked toward Ofendahl. 

“What about it? 

Ofendahl’s eyes had narrowed to green- 
mottled slits. His voice purred, ‘‘Which 
side the fence was you a-findin’ that there on, 
Brother Kutz? Mine still, or Kreider’s?”’ 

“‘Kreider’s,”’ returned Adlai promptly. 
“But that there makes me nothing. Youse 
got long arms.” 

“These new sheriffs have got a lot to 
learn yet!’’ Ofendahl laughed harshly. 
“That there clinches the net around that 
feller Kreider. Ain’t, Hock?” 

Hock snapped his watch shut. 

“Well, anyhow, let’s get Kreider into 
town. We’ve got enough to hold him any- 
way. Whole point is, Kutz, even if Kreider 
does live alone, somebody interested might 
get in there and get away with some of the 
evidence. These chaps often work in pairs. 
I want to get back there. You can hound 
Ofendahl day and night from this time 


n 

Adlai’s wide, persistent stare turned to- 
ward the machine in which a figure sat, his 
head bowed over a crutch. 

eae t nothing plain on the surface to 

” he murmured stubbornly. “Two j jugs 
fad gone to work and got up-mixed, and it 
ain’t Kreider done it.”” He turned toward 
the shed. ‘‘ You wait outsides here.” 

They waited one minute—two minutes, 
while he ruammaged above over the shelves. 
Ofendahl talked loudly and continuously. 

““Youse kin easy see how us Buthousers 
can’t have such a dopple fur a sheriff no 
longer. Two months a’ready he sets on 
the jail and never fetches us nothing. And 
now here he goes to work and malfizzes 
ower Kreider, and here he tops it all off a 
tryin’ to throw suspicions onto a innocent 
party, a feller where has served the state 
twicet times ower 

His tongue lapped the air; the door to 
the shed had banged shut. 

The ex-sheriff’s eyes went wild in their 
sockets; he dived his fists into his pockets 
in effort to hold himself taut. Four min- 
utes—five minutes. Ofendahl began to jig- 
gle like a poorly strung marionette. He 
called loudly, “If he ain’t a-leavin’ my 
premises straight off directly, I’m a-goin’ to 
start such a ruckus agin him he will land 
into his own jail still! Institoot a recall, 
that’s what I’ll 

The door flew open. Adlai left his prem- 
ises at that moment, and he left by the 
aérial route. One second he was dancing 
upon the doorsill, the next he had flown 
through the air and had landed full upon 
the ex-sheriff’s back. Both sat down in 
prompt crash. Sheriff Hock stared, smit- 
ten, at the extraordinary toboggan effect at 
his feet. Then he grabbed Adlai by the 
neck and yanked. But Adlai only clung the 
tighter, folding his legs crab fashion about 
the other’s middle, clamping his arms about 
his neck. 

“T got him!” he panted. 
My gosh! I got him!” 

In one hand he grasped a piece of metal; 
with each lunge and pitch it beat his bellow- 
ing quarry in the chest. Hock grasped the 
twisted pipe and wrenched it from him. 

“Where the hell’d you get this?’ he 
shouted. 

“Git him offen!’’ strangled Ofendahl, 
laboring like a winded porpoise. Still 
clutching the metal, Hock seized Ofendahl’s 
legs then. 

Adlai warned, ‘“‘ Leave loose there! This 
here’s mine! This here’s all mine! Don’t 
nobody touch onto my pris’ner!”’ 

Adlai’s arms were small, but they were 
tough as stranded wire. He suddenly re- 
leased his hold; the other floundered side- 
wise. Before Ofendahl could right himself, 
Adlai had whirled like a tumblebug to his 
front, had snatched handcuffs from his 
pocket and had captured the huge wrists. 

“Pretty neat!’’ gasped Hock.. ‘‘ Pretty 
neat! But what about this? Where’s the 
rest of it?’ He shook the metal. 

“Fetch me a rope oncet!’’ danced Adlai. 
“T ain’t takin’ no chances! This here’s the 
feller where swang onto me with that there 
letter S!” 


“T got him! 
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The ex-sheriff bound to an apple 
ternately blubbering and bellowi: 
led the way with long strides into 
If a kennel of industrious terrie 
been at work, the shavings which 
underneath the plane could not ha 
more completely scattered. Adlai 
his knees before a hole in the earth 
which the shavings had concealed, 


blown 
some melted paraffin in a blacken 
and some short straws. > 
“A taken-down still all right!” ] 
seized one bit of metal after the 
“But what’s all this other stuff?” 
Adlai dipped his hand into the er; 
handed him an egg. Hock turned 
and over and shook his head. ‘‘We 
“Bust it!”” Adlai cried triumph 
From the broken egg trickled th 
was certainly not native to the genu 
From Hock’s lips immediately trickl 
which was not native to the Eys 
tongue. Adlai winced, even at this 
of his triumph. 
“But has that feist been usin 
cellar for his still—while he was sher 
Adlai sat back upon his heels. 
‘Well, stills ain’t familiar with 
do know that there was the letter ; 
up’t and swang onto me. I s’pose nc 
there piece overlooked itself when 
movin’ out and he come back fur to gi 
and I surprised him fur a rat. Right t} 
a-shinin’ through them shavin’s I s 
Adlai hugged his knees. 
“Then he uncovered it himself,” 
Hock. ‘‘That’s where he was 
drumming with his heels.’ 


. “And he sells them in , 
City!’ he exulted. ‘Pretty cu 
enough in each for a good swig! 
them up with paraffin!’’ He picked 
blackened cup. ‘Melts it and 
and then it comes to the top and gs 
the hole. Pretty cute! But hold on 
he get the liquor in? The air in 
egg would keep it out.’ 

“Och, no! Ain’t youse ever fi 
with pink sugar water fur the k 
Easter a’ready! Blow the egg out 
stick one them straws at and—I do 
right how it is, but the air comes o 
and the water goes insides still.” 

“A new one on me!” marvel 
“‘It’d take somebody with patien 

“Us Dutch is some reputatiou 
tience,”” Adlai twinkled. ‘‘ Och, 
I have got a pris’ner oncet!”’ Hes 
to his feet. “‘Henry! Henry! Och 
Do you see where I have ketched 
oncet, Henry?’ 

Outside there was weeping and 
of teeth. The ex-sheriff was furni 
gnashing, his wife the weeping. 
plodding round and round the strang 
tacle of her husband lashed to the 
was weeping copiously. 

“Och, now, Sadie!’’ Adlai has’ 
ward her. “‘Don’t ery nothing no 
Me and Tippie will feed your mi 
All is, we can’t leave him keep 
them drunken eggs. That ther 
make a slander fur your ducks. A 

“Tt ain’t him,” Sarah sobbes 
nantly. ‘It’s the ducks. The i 
white purties! To think oncet h 
up’t and lost their morals and go 
still! Och, my souls! And the cof 
make nothing with them. They 
even to touch it.” 

Hock fell back before her. qi 

“Talk about beating the Duteh 
Dutch beat me! And you, Kutz. fh 
years I never saw anything to eq 
leapfrog performance of yours. I 
can hold down your county all righ 

“Yes, it’s easy seen he is natu 
job!” a Voice shrilled behind him. 
swept up ‘and laid her hand pro 
upon the small sheriff’s arm. “ 
after, even, he was snoopin’ ar 
a-gatherin’ theevidences. Hecome 
in last night a-sayin’ he was in s 
portant hurry. He had got somep 
onto his mind. I kin see him throu 

“Yes, well’’—Adlai’s eyes veere 
modestly —“‘this here job now. This 
I make my thoughts ower ite 
has got fur to do is to clamp on 
where is crim’nals, and to let t 
ain’t.”” His mild gaze traveled | 
object writhing against the tree 
Kreider, friend of his heart. “Th 
rule worked pretty good fur me tod 
ways! Ain’t not, Henry?” 
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The desk was as bare as a desk ought to 
be when its owner is going away for two 
months. Griggs ran his eye proudly over it. 

“No, Mr. Wood,” he said. “I don’t 
think anything has been forgotten. Noth- 
ing was left except the letter to the Presi- 
dent, the Spanish dictionary and the 
Mexican currency. All that has been at- 
tended to.” 

He consulted a list held in the palm of his 
hand. 

“Tt was something of my own,” said 
Wood, and he eyed his secretary with an 
air that might have appeared stern but 
was merely concentrated, when the door 
opened and the office boy came in and said, 
‘“Miss Stone says she’s notified him that 
there’s a lady there to see him, and will we 
let her in to him?” 

‘“A lady?” said Griggs severely. 

“That’s it,’’ said Wood. “It’s the gov- 
erness for my sister. Think of my nearly 
forgetting that!”’ 

“You ought not be worried about such 
things,’’ said Griggs, as if he were very bit- 
ter about it, ‘‘ with all your responsibilities.” 

Wood smiled. It wasn’t true, but it was 
the way one’s secretary ought to feel. 

“T’d have a lot more to worry me,” he 
said, ‘‘if I were married myself.” 

“You certcinly would,” answered Griggs, 
who was married. 

‘But will we let her in to him?” said the 
office boy, who clung to this formula, al- 
though the head clerk was trying to break 
him of it. 

““You may let her come in,” said Griggs, 
as if he would perish rather than allow his 
chief to hold verbal communication with 
anything so low as an office boy, and as he 
spoke he silently gave Wood a pale-blue 
card—one of a dozen on which in beautiful 
block letters he had written down the 
names, degrees, past experience, with notes 
on personal appearance, of all the candi- 
dates for position of governess in the house- 
hold of Wood’s sister, Mrs. Conway. 

““This is the best of them?” said Wood, 
and he ran his eye rapidly over the card, 
which read: 

‘Augusta Exeter, A. B., Rutland College; 
Ph.D., Columbia University, specialized in 
mathematics and household management.” 

He looked up. ‘“‘Queer combination, 
isnabeltee 

“T thought it was just what you wanted,” 
answered Griggs reproachfully. 

“Nothing queerer than that,” said Wood, 
and went on: ‘‘Six-month dietary expert— 
one year training—appearance pleasing.” 
He glanced at his secretary. It amused him 
to think of the discreet Griggs appraising 
the appearance of these young women. 
“What system did you mark them on, 
Griggs?’’ he asked, but got no further, for 
the door opened and Miss Exeter entered, 
fac Griggs, with his unfailing discretion, 
left. 

Wood looked at her and saw that Griggs 
as usual had been exactly right—she was 
neither more nor less than pleasing—a 
small, slim, pale girl, whose unremarkable 
brown eyes radiated a steady intelligence. 

Wood had employed labor in many parts 
of the world, from Chile to China, and he 
had a routine about it—a preliminary in- 
telligence test, which he applied. 

“Sit down, Miss Exeter,’’ he said. “I 
think it will save us both time if you will 
tell me all that you know about this posi- 
tion’’—this was the test—‘‘and then I'll 
fill in.” 

Augusta sat down. She found herself a 
trifle nervous. This man impressed her, for 
since her childhood she had cherished a 
secret romantic admiration for men who 
exercised any form of power—kings and 
generals and men of great affairs. It wasa 
feeling that had nothing to do with real life 
and represented no disloyalty to her fiancé, 
Horace Bayne, who exercised no power of 
any kind. ° 

One reason why it had had no relation 
to life was that she had not met any men 
of this type. Even in the outer office 
she had been impressed by the sense of a 
man waited on and protected by secre- 
taries and office boys as an Eastern princess 
is waited upon by slaves. And now when 
she saw him she saw that he had exactly the 
type of looks she admired most—tall, a lit- 
tle too thin, his face tanned to that shade of 
café au lait that the blond Anglo-Saxon ac- 
quires under the sun—those piercing bright- 
blue eyes—that large handsome hand, 
which, with the thumb in his waistcoat 
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pocket, was so clearly outlined against the 
blue serge of his clothes. 

She said rather uncertainly, “I know 
that Mrs. Conway is a widow with three 
children —— 

Even this much was wrong. 

““Not a widow,” he said; “divorced.” 

*‘_____ with three children,’ Augusta 
went on; ‘‘a girl of seventeen, a boy of fif- 
teen and a little girl of eleven. I know that 
during your absence you want someone to 
take the care and responsibility of the chil- 
dren off your sister’s shoulders.” 

He smiled—his teeth seemed to have the 
extraordinary whiteness that is the com- 
pensation of a dark skin. 

“T see,” he said, ‘that Griggs has been 
discreet again.” He glanced at his watch. 
“I’m going to Mexico in a few hours, Miss 
Exeter. I have just twenty-five minutes. 
If in that time I am not thoroughly indis- 
creet I can’t look to you for any help. The 
situation is this: My sister married Gordon 
Conway when she was very young—eight- 
een; he turned out to bea gambler. I don’t 
know whether you’ve ever known any 
gamblers’’— Miss Exeter never had—‘“‘but 
they are a peculiar breed—the real ones— 
charming — friendly — gay — open-handed 
when they are winning; they become the 
most inhuman devils in the world when 
they are losing. Never get tied up to a 
gambler. During my poor sister’s romance 
and marriage Conway was winning—large 
sums—on the races. But that stopped a 
month or so after their marriage, and ever 
since then, as far as I know, he has lost—in 
stocks, at Monte Carlo, and finally at every 
little gambling casino in Europe. After 
about six years of it we managed to get her 
a divorce. She has entire control of the 
children, of course. Conway has sunk out 
of sight. Oh, once in a while he turns up 
and tries to get a little money from her, but 
fortunately what little she inherited from 
my father came to her after her divorcee, or 
otherwise he’d have managed to get it away 
from her. She’s very generous—weak— 
whichever you call it. One of the things 
I’m going to ask you to do 1s to prevent her 
seeing him at all, and certainly prevent 
her letting him have any money. Though 
it isn’t likely to happen. I believe he’s 
abroad. 

“The great point is the children. I’m 
sorry to say that it seems to me my sister is 
ruining three naturally fine children as rap- 
idly as a devoted mother can. Of course, 
many parents are overindulgent, but my 
sister not only indulges her children but 
gives them at the same time the conviction 
that they are such interesting and special 
types that none of the ordinary rules apply 
tothem. Theelder girl, Dorothy, is a pretty, 
commonplace American girl—no fault to 
find with her except that her mother treats 
her as if she were an empress. If, for in- 
stance, her mother keeps her waiting five 
minutes she behaves as if she were an ex- 
iled queen faced by treachery among her 
dependents—won’t speak to her mother 
perhaps for a day. And if I say—which I 
oughtn’t to do, for it’s no use—‘Isn’t Dor- 
othy a trifle insolent?’ my sister answers, 
‘I’m so delighted to see that she isn’t grow- 
ing up with the inferiority complex that I 
had asagirl.’ The boy is a perfectly straight 
manly boy, but he smokes constantly—at 
fifteen—and when I criticize him my sister 
says before him, ‘ Well, Anthony, you know 
you smoke yourself. I can’t very well tell 
Durland it’s a crime. Besides, I have the 
theory that if he smokes enough now he’ll 
be tired of it by, the time he grows up.’” 

“But that isn’t sound,” said Miss Exeter, 
quite shocked at the sketch she was hearing. 
“Habits formed in youth 

““Of course it isn’t sound,” said Wood. 
‘And as a matter of fact, my sister never 
thought of it until I objected. She evolves 
these theories merely for the sake of pro- 
tecting her children. Oddly enough, she 
not only doesn’t want to change them her- 
self but she doesn’t want any one else to 
change them. Three years ago I engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with her to get 
Durland—the boy—to boarding school. 
She advanced the following arguments 
against it: First, that he was a perfectly 
normal, manly boy and did not need to 
go; second, that he was of a peculiar, ar- 
tistic, sensitive temperament and would 
be wrecked by being made to conform 
to boarding-school standards; third, that 
none of the successful men of the country 
had gone to boarding school; fourth, that 


success was the last thing she desired for 
any son of hers; fifth, that she did not wish 
to remove him from the benefits of my daily 
influence; and sixth, that I was a person of 
no judgment and absolutely wrong about 
its being wise for a boy to go to school.” 

“And is he at school?’’ Miss Exeter in- 
quired politely. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ answered Wood, without 
seeing anything amusing in her question. 
“Although my sister does a good deal to 
counteract the effect—by making fun of 
the teachers and the rules, and always 
bringing him, when she goes to visit him, 
whatever is specially forbidden, like candy 
and cigarettes and extra pocket money. 
You see, that’s where it’s going to be hard 
for you. She not only doesn’t want to disci- 
pline them herself but she’s against any 
person or institution that tries to do it for 
her. As soon as you begin to accomplish 
anything with the children—as I’m sure 
you will do—she’ll be against you; she’ll 
want you to go.” 

“That makes it pretty hopeless, doesn’t 
it?’’ said Miss Exeter. 

He shook his head briskly. 

“No,” he said; ‘“‘for I have made her 
promise that she won’t send you away, no 
matter what happens, until I get back. 
I knew what was in her mind when she 
gave the promise—that she could make it 
so unpleasant for you that you’d go of your 
own accord. So, Miss Exeter, I want you 
to promise me that you won’t go, no matter 
how disagreeable she makes it ——”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Wood, I couldn’t do that,’ 
said Augusta. 

“‘There’s no use in going at all other- 
wise,” he said. ‘“‘Oh, come, bea sport! I’ll 
make it worth while. I’ll give you a bonus 
of five hundred dollars if you’re still on the 
job when I get back—or I’ll bring you a 
turquoise—I’m going down to inspect the 
best mine in the world. You see, I feel this 
means the whole future of those chil- 
dren—to be with a woman like you. I 
know you could do with them just what 
I want done.” 

“You may be mistaken about that, Mr. 
Wood.” 

““T may be, but I’m not.” 

The blue eyes fixed themselves on her. 
She said to herself that it was the five hun- 
dred dollars—so desirable for a trousseau— 
that turned the scale, but the blue eyes and 
the compliment had something to do with 
her decision. 

“Tt seems a reckless thing to promise,” 
she murmured with a weak laugh. 

“No, not at all. I wouldn’t let you do 
anything reckless.’ He spoke as a kindly 
grandfather might speak. ‘“‘And now we 
have ten minutes left, and I want to talk 
to you about the little one—Antonia.” His 
face softened, and after a slight struggle he 
yielded to asmile. ‘The truth is,” he said, 
“that she’s much my favorite. She’s in- 
telligent and honest, and the justest person 
of any age or sex that I ever knew in my 
life.” He paused a second. ‘‘ Perhaps it is 
because I’m fonder of her than of the other 
two, but it seems to me my sister is partic- 
ularly unwise about Antonia.” 

His mind went back to his parting the 
evening before with this small niece. He 
and his sister had been sitting on the piazza 
of the house they had taken at Southamp- 
ton—at least she had taken it and he had 
paid for it. Only a few yards away the 
Atlantic, in one of its placid lakelike moods, 
was hissing slowly up and down on the 
sand. The struggle about a governess had 
been going on for several weeks. So far 
Mrs. Conway had won, for this was his 
last evening and none had been engaged. 
She had a wonderful method for dealing 
with her brother—a method to be com- 
mended to all weak people trying to get 
the maximum of interest and the minimum 
of control from stronger natures. She 
listened to everything he said as if she were 
wholly convinced by his words and in- 
tended to follow his advice to the last de- 
tail, and then she went away and did just 
what she had always meant to do. If he 
reproached her she looked at him wonder- 
ingly and said: ‘‘But, Anthony dear, I did 
agree with you at the time; but afterward, 
when I came to think ——” Oh, how well 
he knew that dread phrase, “afterward, 
when I came to think!” 

By these methods she had managed to 
fend off action for three weeks, agreeing 
with him most cordially that the children 
ought to have a governess, but thinking, 
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after he had gone to New York for 
week, that it would be nice for them 
French lessons with that charmin 
lady in the village, or that per 
Abernathys’ governess would cor 
for an hour a day 

And now on his last evening he had , 
maneuvered her by announcing that he. 
interviewing candidates the next 
before he took his train, and woul 
her the best. 

“T’m sure it’s very kind of you to 
all this trouble, Tony,” she said. 
send me anyone too hideous, will 

“Griggs describes the young 
have in mind as of pleasing appea 

““That means perfectly hideous.’ 

“You wouldn’t want a ee beat 
would you?” 

Hi Caranle I would. I like to han 
things about me. I suppose yor 
that’s idiotic.” 

He assured her that he never thought 
idiotic—at least not intentional] 
went on to obtain the famous pledge— 
promise that she would keep the gove 
he sent her until his return in Sep’ 
She agreed finally, partly because 
getting late and she was sleepy, pal a 
cause she reflected that there wer 
ways of getting rid of governesses t 
sending them away. 

““T’m so sleepy,”’ she said, yawning, 
yet I don’t quite like to go to be 
Antonia comes in.’ 

“Antonia?” said Wood. “T thougk 
went to bed at nine.’ 

It appeared that Antonia had former 
habit lately of sleeping on the bea 
least for the earlier part of the night 
digging a hole and curling up ther 
mother thought it an interesting, pri 
healthy sort of instinct. 

“And yet,’’ she added thoughtf i 
if she knew she were a little finic¢ 
don’t like to lock up the house 
comes in.” ; 

“T think you’re right,” said her b 
These were the things that terrifi 
so—a little girl out in the blackness 
beach in her pajamas. How could 
away and leave her? He rose and y 
the edge of the piazza, which rested 
dunes. 

He could see nothing but the star 

‘Shall I call her?’’ he said. 

“T hate to wake her; but—yes, ji ju 
a call.” 

He shouted, and in a few seconds 4 
cheerful hullo reached them, and ; 
figure appeared over the dunes. 

“Were you asleep, darling?” saic 
mother. 

“No, I was swimming,” said A 
She stepped within the circle of ligh 
the windows, and Wood could see ft 
dark curly hair was plastered to her 
and her pajamas clung to her like 
paper. “TI love to swim at night,” sl 
“Tt makes you feel like a spirit.” 

She shared her more important the 
with her uncle. Then, turning 
mother, she advanced toward her v wi 
stretched arms as if to clasp her ir 
embrace. 

‘Look out for your mother’s dres 
Wood, for Edna Conway was as us 
fectly ‘dressed in white. She smiled 
and took the child to her breast. 

“Dear Anthony,” she said, “if y 
married you’d know that a womai 
her children better than her clothes. 

He was silent, wondering if she 
how much she had had to do with f 
that he wasn’t married. He had n 
for masculine women, and yet Edr 
made him distrustful of all fem 
which sooner or later developed the 
obstinacy, the clinging pig-headedness 
subtle ability, under the idiotic coyn 
kitten, to get its own way. Well off 
physically attractive, he had not bee 
lected by women, but always soo) 
later it had seemed to him that he ha 
the dread shadow of kittenishness 
ness he could have borne, but the ki 
woman disgusted him. 

“And, dearest, ” his sister was sa} 
her daughter, “ you won't go to bed 
wet things, will you? 

Antonia shook her finger at her 1 rn 

“Now don’t begin to be fussy,” sk 
not impudently, but as one equal 4 
vice to another. Yet even this mild. 
tion of reproof was painful to Edna 
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ed to her brother and said pas- 
, “I’m not fussy, am I? I don’t see 
u can say that, Antonia. It’s only 
uncle wouldn’t close an eye if he 
you were sleeping in damp pa- 
would you, Anthony?’ And she 
L gayly. aie 
was one of her most irritating ways— 
and that she was just a wild thing 
ier pers but that to oblige some 


sider person she was forced to ask 
dren to conform. 
right close an eye, at that,” said 


Bole incident had finally decided 
take the prospective governess en- 
ito his confidence. He had thought 
t would be more honorable to let her 
r the situation for herself, but now 
that she would need not only all his 
ige of the situation but the full con- 

at he was backing her, whatever 
_ He became convinced of this even 
he saw Miss Exeter. Having seen 

had no further hesitation. He 
; her as sensible a person as he had 
%t. She sat there in the hard north 
‘his office, noting down now and 
ew words in a little black notebook. 
3 not only sensible—she was to be 


od on. 

: truth is,’ he said, “‘that Antonia, 
yut too fine a point on it, is not per- 
clean.” 

Exeter smiled, for to her mind the 
agony in his voice was exaggerated. 
at a certain age no children are,” 


most children are forced to be, and 
er lets this child run wild, so that 
salk about it. I suppose I oughtn’t 
[so much,” he said, looking at her 
wistfully; ‘‘but you can’t imagine 
hate to think that people discuss 
’s being dirty. And all my sister 
hat she’s so glad the child isn’t vain. 
3s Exeter, if you could get Antonia 
like a nice, well brought up little 
tink I’d do anything in the world 


romised that too. In fact, by the 
e finally left the office and was on 
‘uptown, late for an engagement she 
h Horace Bayne, she was alarmed 
amber how many things she had 
d—not only to stay until he came 
t to write to him every day, a long 
of just what had happened in the 
ind what her impressions of it were. 
letters,’ he had said, ‘“‘because I 
mswer them; but reports—reports 
amily, as I am going to make a re- 
this mine.” 
were to be typewritten. He had no 
n of struggling with any woman’s 
iting, though Augusta murmured 
‘s was considered very legible. 
s not her custom to take a definite 
> this without consulting Horace— 
auch because Horace insisted on it 
ise she thought highly of his opin- 
2 was astonished now, as in the Sub- 
2 thought over the interview, to 
w little she had been thinking of 
They had been engaged for some- 
ver two years, one of those com- 
engagements, which until recently 
no prospects of marriage. 
Rutland College Club is almost de- 
m summer. As she ran upstairs to 
iry, where she was to meet Horace, 
iced at her watch and saw to her 
hat he must have been waiting al- 
1 hour, for he was punctual, and 
arrived a little ahead of the hour. 
; sorry—such a busy man; but he 
nderstand—she would explain 
ise from a deep chair as she en- 
erious young man whom everyone 
at first sight. She saw he looked 
more serious than usual, and her 
guilt made her attribute this se- 
s to her own fault. She began to 
quickly and with unaccustomed 
She sketched the interview— 
Jod—his office—the promise—the 
the turquoise. Horace kept getting 
more solemn, although it seemed 
1at she made a very good story of 
musing perhaps than the reality 


sit exciting?” she said. “I’m going 
1 Thursday, under this contract, to 
months.” 

you're not,”’ said Horace. 

ed at him. He had never spoken 
all the years she had known him. 
tt do you mean, dear?” she said 
2provingly. 
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“You were so busy telling me about this 
Adonis you’re going to work for you did not 
stop to consider that I might have some 
news of my own. I’ve landed that job in 
Canada, and I’m going there on Friday and 
you’re going with me. You’re going to 
marry me the day after tomorrow and start 
north on Friday.’’ 

She stared at him, many emotions suc- 
ceeding each other on her face. She had 
given her word—her most solemn word. 
She could hear Wood’s quiet voice asserting 
his confidence in her. ‘‘I know I can depend 
on you; if you give me your word I know 
you'll keep it.’’ She could not break it. 
She said this, expecting that Horace would 
admire her for her dependability—would at 
least agree with her that she was doing 
right. But instead he looked at her with a 
smoldering expression, and when she had 
finished he broke out. In fact he made her 
a scene of jealousy—the first he had ever 
made—but none the worse for that. For 
a beginner Horace showed a good deal of 
talent. He accused her openly of having 
fallen in love with this fellow; she wasn’t 
a girl to do anything as silly as that except 
under a hypnotic influence. People did fall 
in love at first sight. There were Romeo. 
and Juliet; Shakspere was a fairly wise 
guy —these letters every day—why, if she 
wrote to him, Horace, once a week he was 
lucky—but every day to this man. And 
jewels and money—no, not much! 

Jealousy, which is popularly supposed to 
be an erratic and fantastic emotion, is often 
founded on the soundest intuition. Augusta 
found herself hampered in defending herself 
by a certain inner doubt; and her silence 
enabled Horace to work himself up to such 
a pitch that he issued an ultimatum—a 
dangerous thing to do. She would either 
marry him and go to Canada with him, or 
else everything was over between them. 

It was a terrible situation for Augusta. 
On the one hand, her spoken word, given to 
a person whose good opinion she greatly 
desired, and on the other, her sincere love 
of Horace, increased by the decisive stand 
he was taking; for it is unfortunately true 
that if you do not hate a person for making 
a scene you love them more. 

Perhaps Horace saw this. In any case, he 
would not retreat an inch. This was the 
situation when the door of the library 
opened and in came Augusta’s friend and 
classmate, Pearl Leavitt, with whom she 
had an engagement for luncheon—only in 
the general strain and excitement of the 
morning she had entirely forgotten the fact. 

Pearl, like Augusta herself, was too much 
occupied with her own mood to notice that 
a mood was already waiting for her. It 
seemed to her that Augusta and Horace 
were just sitting there as usual, without 


-much to say to each other. She had been 


looking for a job all the morning, and all 
the day before, and was discovering that 
beauty may find it as hard to get a job as it 
had been to keep one. 

“Hullo, Gussie! Hullo, Horrie!’”’ she 
said, striding in, full of her own troubles. 
“‘T think men are just terrible.” 

“You must have changed a lot,” said 
Bayne, who was in no humor to let anything 

ass. 
. He had known Pear! since her freshman 
year at Rutland, and was accustomed to 
seeing her surrounded by a flock of the con- 
demned sex, whose attentions had never 
seemed unwelcome. | 

““Yes, I’ve changed,” said Pearl. “‘ You 
see, I’ve worked for men—at least I’ve tried 
to. I’ve been trying to all morning. If 
they kept turning you down because you 
were lame or marked with smallpox they’d 
feel ashamed, but if they turn you down be- 
cause they think you’re good-looking ee 
Miss Leavitt here interrupted her narra- 
tive to give a grinning representation 
of the speaker. ‘‘‘Forgive my speaking 
plainly, but you are too good-looking for 
office work.’ Doesn’t it occur to them that 
even good-looking people must eat? And 
they are so smug and pleased with them- 
selves. Well, here I am with two weeks’ 
salary between me and starvation—all on 
account of my looks. I believe I’ll go and 
teach in a convent, where there are not 
any men to be rendered hysterical by my 
appearance.” 

And she gave a terrible glance at Horace, 
and then feeling she had been too severe 
she beamed at him—beaming at Horace 
was perfectly safe—and added, “I’ve al- 
ways liked you, Horrie; but I have no use 
for your sex—especially as employers; they 
are too emotional.” 

““And what would you say, Pearl,’’ said 
Horace in a deadly impartial tone, “if a 
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man offered you a job, and in the first inter- 
view told his life’s story, asked you to write 
to him every day and promised you jewels 
if you stayed on the job until he got back— 
what would you say?” 

“T wouldn’t say a word,” answered Pearl. 
““I’d take to the tall timber. I know that 
kind.” 

“You are both absolutely ridiculous,” 
said Augusta haughtily. 

“You are absolutely right,”’ said Horace. 

“You don’t mean to say that someone 
has been trying to wangle Augusta away 
from you, Horace?” asked Pearl, gener- 
ously abandoning all interest in her own 
problems for the moment. 

The two others said no and yes simul- 
taneously, and began to pour out the story. 
Augusta’s point was that Horace did not 
respect her business honor or else he would 
not ask her to break—Horace’s point was 
that Augusta did not really love him or she 
wouldn’t think up all these excuses—she’d 
marry him as he asked her to do. Ah, but 
he hadn’t had any idea of getting married 
until he heard that she was going to take 
this place! He had—he had—he had come 
there to tell her, only she had been so ex- 
cited about this other man Nonsense, 
the trouble with Horace was that he was 
jealous. No, he was not at all jealous, but 
if he were he had good reason to be—writ- 
ing to a man every day, and accepting 
jewels 

Pearl kept looking from one to the other, 
deeply interested. In the first pause— 
which did not come for a long time—she 
said gravely, ‘‘How is it, Gussie? Do you 
really want to marry Horace?”’ 

She said it very nicely, but on her ex- 
pressive face was written the thought that 
she herself could not see how anyone could 
want to marry him. 

“T do, I do,” answered Augusta rather 
tearfully; “but how can I when I’ve given 
my word?”’ 

“T’ll tell you how you can,” said Pearl. 
“You marry him and disappear into the 
wilds of Canada, and I’ll take your place 
with the Conway family.” 

They stared at each other like people 
waiting for the sound of an explosion. 
They were trying to think of obstacles. 

“Except,” said Pearl, ‘‘that I’m not ef- 
ficient like you, and not very good at 
mathematics.” 

“You were efficient in the way you ran 
eas ball,” said Augusta. ‘‘ Everyone 
sai i 
; A spasm of amusement .crossed Pearl’s 

ace. 

“Did I never tell you about that?” she 
said. ‘“‘I vamped the senior at Amherst 
who had run theirs, and he not only gave 
me all the dope but he did most of my work. 
I was a mine of information. But that 
isn’t efficiency.” 

“‘T disagree with you,” said Augusta. 

The more she thought of this idea, the 
more it seemed to her perfect. There had 
always been a kind of magic about Pearl, 
and wasn’t magic the highest form of hu- 
man efficiency? It was not breaking one’s 
word to substitute a better article than 
that contracted for. To send Pearl in her 
place would be keeping her word doubly. 
She saw Pearl charming Antonia, dazzling 
the boy, setting all the Conway household 
to rights by ways peculiarly her own. 

“But perhaps they won’t want Pearl,” 
said Horace. “‘I mean sd 

“They won’t have any choice,”’ said the 
two girls together. 

“But I mean,” reiterated Horace, ‘‘that 
no one would want a governess who looked 
like Pearl.” 

Then the storm broke over his head. 
What? Wouldn’t he even let her be a 
governess? Did he want her just to starve? 


Would he tell her what she could do? - 


Starve pérhaps—just starve—all men were 
alike. Again Pearl began to stride up and 
down the room, flicking the front of her 
small black hat with her forefinger until 
finally it fell off and rolled on the floor like 
an old-fashioned cannon ball. If Horace 
had spoken from motives of diplomacy he 
could not have done better for himself. His 
objection made the two girls a unit for the 
plan. It just showed, Pearl explained, that 
if Horace, who had known her all these 
years, really considered her looks an ob- 
stacle to her taking a place, even as a gov- 
erness, why, it was hopeless to suppose that 
she could ever get another job. 

At length they sent him away—he had 
a business engagement of his own for 
lunch—and they settled down quietly to 
discuss the details of the plan over one of 
the small bare gray wood tables of the 
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club’s dining room. Ordinarily they would 
have spent most of their time complaining 
about the club luncheon, which consisted 
largely of loose leaves of lettuce and dabs 
of various kinds of sauces; but now they 
were so interested that they were hardly 
conscious of what they put into their 
mouths. 

Of course, Pearl would be obliged to go 
in the character of Miss Exeter. Mr. Wood 
would undoubtedly have given some de- 
scription of the governess’ personal ap- 
pearance when he telephoned his sister, as 
he had said he meant to do. But Augusta 
was not alarmed by this idea. Men were 
so queer about women’s looks that Mrs. 
Conway would say, “‘Isn’t that like a man, 
not even to know a great beauty when he 
sees one?”’ As to the daily letter, how for- 
tunate that he had insisted it should be 
typewritten. Anyone could sign Augusta 
Exeter to a man who had seen her signa- 
ture only once. 

“‘T hope you won’t be found out; I don’t 
see how you can be,” said Augusta. 

“T can’t see that it matters much if I 
am,’’ answered Pearl. “‘I’ll try to put it off, 
anyhow, until they have become attached 
to me for myself.’’ And then suddenly 
falling back in her chair, she stared at her 
friend with opened eyes. ‘“‘My dear, I 
can’t do it! How could I have forgotten? 
I can’t leave Alfred!’ 

Alfred was not a beautiful young lover, 
as her tone of lingering affection might 
have seemed to indicate, but a peculiarly 
ugly black-and-white cat—black where he 
ought to have been white, and vice versa— 
that is to say, black round one eye, which 
made him look dissipated, and black about 
the nose, which made him look dirty. Also 
he had lost one paw. Pearl had rescued him 
from a band of boys in an alley and cher- 
ished him with a steady maternal affection. 

“Oh, Alfred,”’ said Augusta, as if this did 
not make much difference. 

This was not only wrong in tone but she 
had failed to say the thing Pearl wanted her 
to say, namely, that Mrs. Conway would be 
delighted if the new governess brought her 
pet cat with her. Pearl explained that Al- 
fred was really no trouble in the house—he 
slept all day and caught mice at night— 
except one night he did tumble all the way 
downstairs on account of his paw. 

““And you’d be surprised, Gussie,’”’ said 
Pearl, her whole generous face lighting up 
with admiration; ‘‘that cat—that little 
creature made a noise like an elephant 
falling, he’s so solid.”’ 

But Augusta, who was not so easily 
moved to admiration as Pearl, was not at 
all moved now. 

“T can’t see,’ she observed coldly, 
“what it is you see in Alfred that makes 
you love him so.” 

Pearl, who had really a nice nature, 
wasn’t angry. 

“Tt isn’t exactly that I love him so 
much,”’ she answered. ‘‘But I feel so sorry 
for him; and when I feel sorry for anyone 
they to a certain extent own me. I feel as if 
I could never make up to them for the way 
life has treated them. I feel that way to 
Alfred—about his paw, you know.” 

“You didn’t feel that way to the man 
who cried in the Encyclopedia.” 

“T should say not,’ answered Pearl. 
“No, I can’t pity him. He was such a poor 
sport about it. Men are poor sports where 
women are concerned—even Horace. If 
you had asked him to break his word be- 
cause you had had a brain storm he’d have 
been shocked.” 

“‘He’d have been immensely flattered,’’ 
said Augusta reflectively. 

“But he thinks it’s absolutely all right 
for him to break up all your business ar- 
rangements because he goes off halfcocked 
with a fantastic idea that you’ve fallen in 
love with a man you merely want to work 
ron 

Augusta thought a minute and then she 
said, “‘It wasn’t quite so fantastic as you 
think, Pearl. I was attracted by Mr. Wood. 
I might have fallen in love with him if I 
had been brought into contact with him 
much more. Oh, Pearl, haven’t you ever 
felt a sudden charm like that?” 

Pearl shook her head. She could not say. 
Perhaps she did not really herself under- 
stand why such emotions were forbidden to 
her, but the true reason was that if her 
speaking countenance had ever turned 
upon a man with that thought in mind the 
next instant her lovely nose would have 
been buried in a tweed lapel or grating 
against a stiff collar. 

“You know,” Augusta went on, ‘‘that I 
really love Horace; and Mr. Wood took no 
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interest in me, except as a governess for his 
nieces; but have you never said to your- 
self, ‘There is the type of man whom I 
could have loved madly if only things had 
been different’?”’ 

Again Pearl’s head wagged. Then she 
said, ‘‘Describe my employer to me.”’ 

“Well,” Augusta began solemnly, ‘he 
has a smooth brown face out of which look 
two bright-blue eyes like a Chinaman.” 

Pearl scowled. 

“But Chinamen don’t have blue eyes,” 
she objected. 

“No more they do. Why did I keep 
thinking of China then? China-blue, per- 
haps, or maybe the way they are set. I 
think there is an angle—a little up at the 
corners. 

“Then his shoulders are broad, or his 
waist is awfully thin, because his coat falls 
in that loose nice way, like the English offi- 
cers who came to lecture at college.” 

“Mercy,” said Pearl, ‘‘what things you 
notice!” 

“And he’s very direct, and not at all 
afraid of saying what has to be said. And 


prettiest to forget that the bones of her 
lovely body were aching. She, Maura, 
could not die! 

That was the day—they will tell you 
about it yet in Rincén Moreno—that a 
stranger came and shouted hoarsely at the 
great wooden gates of the outer wall. The 
sun was down, so that Bartolo, the ancient 
porter, demanded cautiously, ‘“‘Whods it?” 

The stranger gave the correct answer— 
pelts Sl a : 

So Bartolo swung open the gates and 
kissed the horseman’s hand and unbuckled 
his spurs for him, according to the law of 
hospitality in that country where strangers 
are few. 

‘Enter, caballero. Thisis your house. But 
ay de mi, sefior, the curse of God is on it!” 

Locklin heard that mumbled warning 
without attention. The horse had suffered 
more than he; thirty-six hours in the sad- 
dle—toiling over passes where the sun was 
hot and the air thin, weaving down into 
cool rivers of drifting fog and up into the 
sun again, a creeping speck in the lonely 
majesty of sky and mesa—it was only in- 
definite weariness to him; his nerves were 
dull to pain. 

The curse of God? Then he had come, he 
thought sardonically, home. 

There was a vast cobbled court that 
smelled of horses, set about with many 
doors, lit with square lanterns set on posts; 
but little sign of life. A naked boy scuttled 
like a rabbit into darkness. A woman, 
drooping before a closed door, stared at the 
stranger. A pair of mastiffs rushed out, 
raging; Bartoloscolded them and they sub- 
sided to wary grumbling in their throats. 

A long tiled veranda, an echoing stone 
passage; a court where heavy wooden sad- 
dles hung on pegs, an ox wain standing half 
in darkness; another passage. Then star- 
light and the smell of flowers and a foun- 
tain singing. 

‘“‘Here,”’ said Bartolo, opening a door, 
“if it pleases you, your grace will rest. Ex- 
cuse that the master does not greet you. 
He is about to die.”’ 

He lighted a hanging lamp of brass. The 
floor was stone, the chairs rawhide, the 
rugs the spotted skins of mountain cats. 
The huge canopied bed was never built in 
this hill country; it might have served for 
royalty in Spain. 

It was all vague to Perry Locklin. Noth- 
ing had much reality or meaning. 

“Eh?” he muttered. ‘‘The master is 
sick?”’ f 

““Many are sick, sevor. Does your grace 
require anything?”’ 

Let go, let everything go! 

“Nothing.” 

A woman brought a jug of water and a 
candle for the bedside and a cup of choco- 
late. Setting down thesethings, shesneezed, 
and looked at him with patient terror in her 
eyes. 

“Excuse, excellency, that there is no 
meat. For many days no beeves are killed. 
What does it matter? We are all to die.” 

And she sneezed again. 

“Health and wealth,’ muttered Locklin 
mechanically—the customary phrase; a 
sneeze is supposed to be good luck. 

“Ay, senor, you do not understand! It 
is the beginning of the sickness! I shall 
die!”’ 
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he doesn’t lecture you about women’s intui- 
tion or how he made his business success 
or any of those things that men always do 
talk about when they offer you a job. And, 
oh, it rings in my ears the way he said as 
we parted, ‘If you give me your word I 
know I can trust you to keep it,’ or some- 
thing like that.” 

And at this moment the housekeeper of 
the club came into the dining room, nom- 
inally to see that luncheon was being 
properly served, but actually, as she soon 
explained, because the club was so lonely in 
summer, and her little dog had been killed 
by an automobile the week before. Pearl 
was, of course, immensely sympathetic 
about this loss; and Augusta, with a flash 
of efficiency, suggested that Alfred could 
live at the club for the two months Pearl 
was away, and the housekeeper greeted the 
idea with enthusiasm. 

And so, the last obstacle being removed, 
these two efficient women went upstairs 
to the library and, sitting side by side, 
with the black notebook between them, 
worked the whole thing out, as in their 
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college days they had so often worked up 
an examination. All the facts that Wood 
had spread out for Augusta, Augusta now 
spread out for Pearl—the salary, the bonus, 
the characters of those involved, the re- 
sults which Mr. Wood especially wished to 
see accomplished: That Antonia should be 
made clean and neat and dressed like a 
normal little girl; that Durland should be 
taught algebra thoroughly and made to 
stop smoking, though that would be diffi- 
cult; that Mrs. Conway should not be 
worried by her former husband, and cer- 
tainly prevented from lending him money. 

“And there is his address in Mexico, and 
you're to write every day. That’s the most 
important thing of all—to write every day.” 

Pearl took the notebook and put it into 
her pocketbook. 

““And how often does he write to me?” 
she inquired. 

Augusta smiled. 

‘“He never does—he never answers. I 
suppose it’s the first time in your life, 
Pearl, you ever wrote to a man who did 
not answer your letters.” 


ACCORDING TO HIS EYES 
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Let go? When the will is gone there is 
still habit, the well-worn grooves of actions 
worthy or unworthy. Even in despair a 
man is what he has been; old gestures are 
easier than new. Locklin heard the panic 
in her voice, saw the dry flush in her face 
and the red dullness of her eyes. He reached 
out and took her wrist. The woman sub- 
mitted uncomprehendingly, for by his dress 
he was of the gente fina, the class to whom 
the humble owe respect. 

““H’m! Tell me about this sickness.” 

Listening, he sighed. He knew the na- 
ture of this curse; that is, he knew its name; 
knew how innocently it came, tricking its 
victims into staying on their feet until all 
strength was gone; knew how it weakened 
and overtaxed the heart under the best con- 
ditions. And in closed rooms, in this thin 
mountain air, with charcoal burning! 

No man knew much of influenza; but 
this was murder. Perry Locklin, thirty-six 
hours without rest, sighed and pushed away 
the chocolate. 

‘‘Have someone bring me coffee, very 
strong. Not you; you must not work any 
more. What is your name?” 

“Chana, sefior.’’ 

“Go to your bed, Chana. 
you.”’ 

She stammered. Life is simple in Rin- 
con Moreno, but there are conventions, 
even so. Her own man was not dead yet. 

Then Locklin’s frayed nerves went wild. 

“Fool! Do asI tell you! Iam adoctor,a 
medico. I will see the sick ones. Is there 
soda in the kitchen? Have someone bring 
me all there is.’ Move, woman! Goto your 
bed and stay there!”’ 

They tell strange tales about that night 
in Rineén Moreno. Locklin wasted no 
strength in argument; he had none to 
waste. Like cattle he drove them, his thin 
face quivering with fatigue, his blue eyes 
blazing, their pupils very small—though 
everybody knows that pupils of eyes ought 
to be larger at night. 

He threw open doors and windows, 
letting in the air; night air, this madman! 
As soon as he moved on, they closed them, 
of course; and he came back and found 
them closed and took a chair and smashed 
the glass out, growling strange words like 
curses. He gave them soda, carbonato from 
the kitchen, which is no medicine at all but 
a powder for cooking; before his angry eyes 
he made them swallow it. He gave them 


I will come to 


‘little white pills that made the heart beat 


warmly, and when he had no more of these 
he gave them rum. It made them feel 
better. 

A strange time! The master in that place 
was not Luis Moreno, but Perry Locklin, 
wanderer. He cursed Don Luis as freely as 
the humblest peon; and Don Luis, strength- 
ened by pills or rum or rage, rallied and did 
not die. Nobody died that night, and only 
one next day. He made the well ones wear 
white cloth over their faces to keep out 
the sickness. He must have slept at times, 
but he seemed to be everywhere; and woe 
to the man, woman or child who showed a 
face uncovered! 

A strange sight, as if Rincén Moreno 
were full of bandits. 

Maura, daughter of Don Joaquin, the 
mayordomo, was not very sick. One day it 
came to her that the medico was a man. 


It was not proper for a medico to enter 
a woman’s room alone. But this lean, bold, 
picturesque fellow stalked in unattended 
and thrust a little rod of glass under her 
tongue and seized her wrist in his lean 
strong fingers and stalked out without no- 
ticing that she was a woman. Maura was 
seventeen and very much a woman, but at 
first she was glad not to be noticed. She 
was afraid. 

But one day, studying him under lowered 
lashes, she saw his grim brown face dis- 
armed, his blue eyes weary and very sad; 
and it came to her that he was only a man, 
for all his boldness. 

Slowly, as if she were asleep, she let her 
wrist slip through his fingers and her fingers 
curl into his palm. He sat very still. She 
heard his breathing almost stop. Sleepily 
she opened her soft black eyes and smiled, 
and he was so confused that he went away 
and left the little glass rod in her mouth. 
Maura took it out and patted it and 
laughed. 

At this time Don Luis, young and hand- 
some even with the pale face and curling 
beard of sickness, hadn’t noticed that the 
medico was a man; Luis saw only a per- 
sonage, grave and detached and elderly of 
manner. One day Luis sent for the medico. 

“‘Sefior doctor,” said he magnificently, 
“my life and the lives of my people are 
yours. How shall I pay you? I am rich; 
do not hesitate to ask.” 

Perry Locklin, thinking of the soft, warm 
tenderness of Maura’s little fingers, sighed. 

“Let me lodge here and rest awhile. I 
am very tired.” 

“This is your house forever!” 
Moreno, full of rum and gratitude. 
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OCKLIN knew he deserved no gratitude. 
He knew what moved him—habit, that 
makes even the shell of a man do what the 
man has done. Trained in the habit of serv- 
ice, he did not know how to sit and let time 
flow over him. | 

To help time pass he rode with the 
vaqueros. But they did not ease his loneli- 
ness. He could have described the unseen, 
mysterious brains in their skulls; but he 
did not know the trick of exploring simple 
minds. They seemed like children to him, 
and so he tried to interest them with tales of 
the wonderful world; of magic trumpets 
through which men could talk to other men 
many leagues away, of coaches with wings 
that could sail in the sky like buzzards, of 
armies whose numbers were like the grass 
of the mesa and whose guns could shoot 
over the horizon. 

They listened gravely, too respectful to 
tell the great sefior medico they knew he 
was lying. : 

He rode with Luis too; but Luis was 
stiffly, warily courteous, unconsciously re- 
sentful toward this man whose world was 
so much wider than his own. 

And wistfully, unreasonably Locklin 
thought of Hale—Hale, dry and hard and 
rigid in his judgments, but at least intelli- 
gent. Sometimes he even dared to think 
of Emmy Ray. Not as a woman; not the 
way she laughed, her small, strong hands, 
her boyish manner; that hurt too much. 
He saw her face ethereal, beautiful, dim 
like a fragment of a loved and half-forgotten 


rita,” never pausing in his restl 


December m 
“T rather like the idea,” said Pearl, 
They were interrupted by a tele 

being brought in and given to Aug 

She opened it. ' 

—“Tt’s from Mr. Wood,” she said; 

added with surprise, “It seems to be a 

you.” : 
“About me?” ¥ 
“No,” said Augusta with relief, “T 

it wrong. It’s about Mrs. Conway’s je 

He told me she had a string of pric 

pearls that her husband gave her when: 

were first married.  % 
“The message says, ‘Please see } 
pearls are kept in safe on account of re 

Long Island burglaries.’” She gaye 

yellow sheet to her friend. “Keep th 

she said, ‘‘and be sure to mention in 1 

first report that you have received 

That will make absolutely sure that ye 

me.” ; 
“You ought to say ‘you’re I’ if yoy 

going to be a governess,” said Pearl, 
“But I’m not,” said Augusta. __ 
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dream. A man can’t stop think 
tirely; not while he is alive. 

Here, he thought, surely he had lo; 
self. The days were like the swe 
spring days, each one like every o 
more struggle, nobody to care 

Well, there was Maura. 

Nothing ethereal about Maura; 
boyish, either. She was very sin 
woman. Her Indian blood was 
warmth in her skin, a sleeping fi 
veins; and her hands were the 
hands of a lady of old Spain. Shek 
was beautiful. She saw it in the 
men. At seventeen the women of 
race are not children. 

The medico was a man, a lean, 
esque fellow who could be bold a 
less when he chose. She knew he 
cold, for she remembered the loo! 
eyes the day she had curled her fing 
his. Yet he did not seek her. She we 
why. 

No doubt some woman had dee 
That would be why his eyes were 

The buildings of Rincén Moreno 
a sprawling warren honeycom 
courts. From a barred window of 
room Maura could look into the g: 
fore his door; often she saw him 
pacing there far into the night. Mo 
once she whispered, “‘Good evenin 
medico.’’ 

He only answered, ‘‘ Good even 
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If anyone had told her this man 
humble, Maura would have laughe 
medico’s head was always up, his b! 
hard to meet. Maura did not kno 
could never have explained to her 
ter humility that has its roots in ] 

“T am a white man,”’ Locklin to 
self, ‘‘yet I am not fit to love even t 
breed child.” 

Oh, he knew that she was love 
knew her hands were tender, and 
need of tenderness. The thought of] 
mented him—an aching sweetness, 
with starlight and the perfume of 
cient garden and a fountain singin 
he had no right to ask anything 
anyone. The end was near. He ec 
most have named the very day 
must come. ; 

By day he shut himself from hi 
the impersonal gravity that was his 
habit, the only strength he had; bi 
not enough to resist the miracle 
pened. One night she came to him 
heard her soft voice in the sha 
thought the murmur of water had t 
his ear. 

“Why are you sad, my friend?” 

She was very near him, her bla 
deeper shadow, her dim face fra 
black mantilla. The perfume of 
was sweeter than the scent of flo 
eyes dark pools of tenderness. 

“Maura! You must not come 

“Are you not lonely?” 

“Tonely!” said Perry Locklin 
as toa child. ‘‘Yes, Maura, I an 

“Tt is not good to be always 

“Tt is time all little ones were 

But she was a woman, was Ma 
didn’t need to be told why his 1 
shaking. She laughed softly. 
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PACKARD 
A New and Improved Model 


of the Famous Single-Six 


In the opinion of more than 30,000 
enthusiastic Single-Six owners, this famous 
Packard cannot be greatly improved. 


They see no opportunity for betterment 
in the car which has established for the 
entire motor car industry a new high stand- 
ard of fine car performance, of economy, of 
beauty, of motoring comfort. 


But it has been the unvarying policy of 
the Packard Company, for twenty-four 
years, steadily to improve its product. 


In pursuance of this practice, it is now our 
privilege to announce a new model of the 
Packard Single-Six, including many impor- 
tant new features and refinements. 


In the fundamentals of Single-Six engineer- 
ing and manufacture, we agree that no 
desirable changes are possible. 


We recognize, however, in four-wheel 
brakes, an important advance in motor 
car design. 


In fact, Packard Straight-Eight was the 
first prominent American car to carry four- 
wheel brakes as regular equipment. 


From this time, all Packard cars will be 
equipped with four-wheel brakes. 


To insure greater durability, long life and 
economy of upkeep, the new Single‘Six is 
provided with a newly designed and heavier 
transmission. It is exceptionally quiet and 
smooth in operation. 


Artillery type wheels of heavier construc- 
tion contribute enhanced appearance. 


To make the battery most accessible, it has 
been located on the running board, as in 
the Straight-Eight, and enclosed in a theft- 
proof box. 


There are also several important refine- 
ments in regular equipment, including — 


Gasoline gauge on the instrument board; 


The use of adjustable window regulators 
on the rear windows of Sedans and Sedan- 
Limousines; 


The adoption of an efficient stop-light for 
all types; 


Larger steering wheel; 


A more beautiful instrument board, with 
walnut finish ; 


An interior tonneau light for all open 
models. 


The brilliant beauty of design and color, 
which have made the Single-Six the most 
notable—and the most imitated—car on 
the market, remain unchanged. 


With these important improvements, the 


Packard Single-Six is, in our opinion, an even 
more outstanding value than in the past. 


PacxarD Motor Car CoMPANY 


‘2585 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, at Detroit 
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“Without doubt,’”’ she mocked him, ‘all 
the little ones are so. The old ones too.” 

And her eyes were dark with sleeping 
fires, the fragrance of her a hunger in all his 
veins. He didn’t know he was crushing her 
hands until he saw her laughter fade. 

“Gently, my great strong one!” 

“‘T am the most miserable of weaklings!”’ 
said Perry Locklin. 

Maura sighed contentedly. This was a 
humility she could understand; for love, 
you know, is always conquest. Though his 
arms hurt her yielding body, it was he who 
surrendered—this bold ruthless fellow. The 
sleeping fire woke in her and she clung to 
him, murmuring formless words. But his 
strong hands put her away. 

‘Sit here and—talk to me.” 

“Tell me that thou lovest me!” 

“Your loveliness is more than my 
strength.” 

“But not a reason to be sad!”’ 

“T am not sad,”’ said Perry Locklin wist- 
fully. “I have been—lonely, but with you 
I shall not be sad.” 

He still used the formal ‘“‘you”’ to her, as 
if they were only acquaintances—this for- 
eigner. She scolded him. 

““There are many things I must teach 
thee, wise medico. Say ‘thou’; ‘I am not 
sad with thee.’ Quickly!” 

“T am not sad with thee,” 
after her, tricked into smiling. 

And a lost memory stirred and hurt 
within him. Another woman had known 
that very trick to make him laugh. 

Maura’s talk was the talk of a child. It 
soothed him, helped him not to think, and 
he was grateful. He must not think; the 
end was very near. At length he sighed and 
drew her to her feet. 

“Go now to thy sleep, little one.” 

And he turned abruptly from her. He 
was not looking after her; he had resumed 
his restless pacing, his face lifted to the sil- 
ver heavens and the high trembling stars. 
It puzzled Maura, left her a little in awe of 
him. It never occurred to her that any 
man would send a woman away for her own 
sake. If anyone had told her this man was 
humble, Maura would have laughed. 


he repeated 
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F DON JOAQUIN YNCLAN had known 

that his daughter met the medico alone 
in the garden, it would have seemed to him 
a plain case for horsewhip or pistol; Don 
Joaquin did not know—you could not have 
made him believe—that there were men 
who had the habit of responsibility toward 
the daughters of other men. Life is simple 
in Rincon Moreno; men are men. 

Yet there are conventions even so. Even 
Luis, the master himself, young and hand- 
some like a soldier of old Spain, had never 
been alone with her since they were chil- 
dren. He had made love to her, yes—with 
meaning glances, whispers, gestures, even 
pleading under her window with iron bars 
between them. But Don Joaquin was not 
supposed to know this. The conventions in 
these matters are very strict. 

And Maura, before the medico came, had 
responded to Luis; answering and retreat- 
ing, as a woman must, making a man 
pursue his victory. But the medico was 
different from other men. She was never 
sure she understood him—quiet and self- 
contained, curiously droll sometimes, mas- 
terful when he chose to be. Luis was a 
shallow, pettish boy beside him. 

“Tell me, my Perree,’’ she demanded— 
“tell me why thou art always sad. Thou 
grievest for a woman of thy country?” 

Tell her? 

He was very tired; shame was heavy to 
bear always alone. 

Why not? She was only a half-breed 
child. There was little she could do to make 
him forget the world he had lost, yet if he 
took that little she had a right to know. Hé 
lifted a hand and dropped it, a gesture of 
weariness. 

“‘T am a surgeon.” 

She waited, prepared to laugh. Some- 
times he teased her, this blue-eyed for- 
eigner, with solemn foolery. 

“Thou knowest of the Great War? A 
war very far away, on the other side of the 
world 

“There were millions of men fighting and 
many wounded, every day and every night 
for years. It needed thousands of surgeons 
to care for them, and I was one. Thou seest 
my hands?” 

And he showed her his hands, supple and 
lean and strong, the wonderful hands of a 
surgeon; tools of a skill that was useless 
now. Maura caressed them, wondering. 
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“Some of the wounded ones could be 
saved only by a thing that I knew how to 
do. It was a thing that needed to be done 
swiftly,’ he said, telling her as simply as 
he could, ‘“‘or the men died; skillfully, or 
they lived as madmen; idiots, dost thou 
understand? I taught other medicos, but 
I could do this thing more quickly than 
any other.” 

“Tam sure of it,” said Maura. “‘Even in 
thy own country thou art called a great 
medico, is it not true?”’ 

And he remembered how the name of 
Perry Locklin had once held promise, faded 
now and forever lost. His voice hardened 
so that Maura wondered how she had of- 
fended him. 

‘*When I was tired there was the danger 
that I would kill a man with clumsiness, 
working in his brain through a hole in the 
skull.’”’ 

“Ugh!” said Maura. 
surgeon.” 

“And there was a medicine that would 
make my nerves calm, so that I could work 
skillfully when I was tired.”’ 

“That was fortunate,’’ said Maura. 

“T am not sorry!” said Perry Locklin, 
forgetting her; speaking now to those men 
who never knew they bought their lives at 
the cost of his. “I am not sorry! There 
was no other way.” 

“‘Sorry?’’ said Maura. 

“T cannot do without it now. By suffer- 
ing, by great suffering I could have learned 
to do without it; but it had destroyed my 
courage, my will, my ambition too.” 

Her wide dark eyes did not turn from 
him. Will? Ambition? These were only 
words to Maura. She saw no lack in him. 

“A drug,’ he said harshly. ‘‘Thou 
knowest the shameful ones who smoke 
the marihuana? Like that!”’ 

“But the marihuana does not make men 
calm,’”’ argued Maura patiently. ‘They 
run and shout and see things they do not 
see. They are crazy. They are dangerous 
to others; but themselves, they are happy. 
Is it thy medicine that makes thee sad?”’ 

Sometimes it was useless to try to under- 
stand this man. No matter; it was not a 
woman’s business to understand. She knew 
the lean, picturesque stature of him, lean- 
jawed, blue-eyed, his quiet voice and virile 
hands; knew him to be a great man and 
very wise. 

“Tt is remembering, 
makes me sad.”’ 

“A woman?” 

“Yes,’’ he said humbly. 
woman, Maura.” 

“And?” she demanded. 

He spread listless hands in the gesture of 
letting go. 

Of course he had known other women, 
this wise far-traveled man. With one 
absent-seeming gesture he dismissed them; 
Maura was content. She did not fear his 
memories. It was well known that blue- 
eyed women were always cold. 

She reached up to stroke his forehead, 
murmuring, “Beloved, forget. Remember 
now no more, no more forever.” 

It shook Locklin as slow despair had 
never shaken him. Where he had looked for 
shame he saw an infinite pity, a great and 
simple faith—being essentially a humble 
man and himself more simple than he knew. 
That night in his room he took from his 
medicine case a little cylinder, the last of 
its kind, and divided its contents into parts 
and considered them. Then into smaller 
parts, a series of diminishing parts. For 
in him, shaken by reverence, a dead spark 
woke to its last feeble glow—struggling for 
pie as it had struggled many times be- 
ore. 

Already his nerves cried out in warning. 
He made the smaller parts a little larger. 
But that shortened the series, so he made 
them smaller again—this beaten man who 
had no strength but habit, one that de- 
stroyed him and others that fought for him 
in vain. 

Oh, he knew he had to fail! When this 
scanty store was gone, he knew he would 
lie, steal, murder to get more. But if there 
was nomore? Ah! There, he thought with 
a courage that was not his, he would trick 
himself. He would hang on here until it 
was too late to reach Ternura. 

But a cunning part of him remembered 
how long it would take to reach Ternura, 


“T would not be a 


” said Locklin, “‘that 


“There was a 


remembered where, in the hospital, such. 


things were kept. He had brought with him 
all there was, but there had been time for 
the new medico to get more. And there 
might be, too, some of the precious stuff in 
the village of Suchi, only twenty leagues 
away. 
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He knew he had to fail, as he had failed 
many times before. But he tried; for 
Maura’s sake he tried; and part of him 
watched hopelessly, knowing he would fail. 

Fed by diminishing bits, his nerves began 
to stretch and shake, unceasingly in pain. 
One day a child, playing, stumbled across 
his path. Savagely he kicked it, and 
savagely turned on a peon who dared to 
protest—his blue eyes almost black with 
the bigness of their pupils. The peon was 
frightened and apologized, and Locklin’s 
tongue would not say that he was sorry. 

Only one thing helped him. These people 
did not dare show him contempt. Days 
he forgot to shave, forgot to care for his 
clothes; his dignity was gone; his face 
twitched and his voice shook; he wavered 
and shambled in his walk, and rubbed and 
rubbed his nose, and did not know. 

Maura was frightened. This was not the 
man she loved. She was afraid to go any 
more into the garden; and he came and 
begged under her window, for he had no 
pride, only great need of tenderness. To 
him she was herself and Emmy Ray and all 
that he had lost. He knew now that there 
was no easy end; he fought on, hopelessly. 

He forgot that people had ears. One 
night a woman from the next court ran to 
Don Joaquin Ynclan, who sat at chess with 
Don Luis. Luis, being younger, reached the 
garden first. 

Ah! Now he perceived that the medico 
was neither more nor less than a man. The 
medico stood under Maura’s window 
pleading, his voice hoarse presumably with 
passion. Maura’s voice was shaking too, 
struggling presumably against passion in 
herself. 

“No, no, Perree! I dare not!” 

‘Maura, hear me! Without thee I am 
nothing, the most miserable of lost souls. 
I shall fail, I shall fail utterly!” 

Strong love-making, this; Luis in his 
most ardent moments could have done no 
better. Jealous rage reénforced moral in- 
dignation. Luis bounded down the walk 
and clapped the medico on the shoulder. 
It was a thin shoulder, slack and unresist- 
ing. Luis knew how to deal with humility; he 
spun the medico about and kicked him. 

Locklin stared. Moreno had materialized 
out of nothing. Moreno had kicked him! 

It was no order from his brain that 
jerked Locklin’s muscles, only an auto- 
matic resentment stored up through genera- 
tions of men who were not kicked. Luis 
threw up his arms to shield his face, but 
that fury of fists hammered elbow and 
shoulder and forehead, rocking him on his 
feet. Luis was no coward; but he was a son 
of hidalgos, who do not fight with fists. He 
turned and ran. 

Don Joaquin, more prudent, had armed 
himself with a machete. Luis seized one for 
himself from the scabbard of a saddle and 
charged back, swinging the heavy blade. 

Now there was uproar, women crying 
out, men running, shouting. 

“Don Luis, where is the evildoer? What 
thing is this?”’ 

No answer. Only the silver murmur of 
the fountain, the stamp and shuffle of 
quick-moving feet, and heavy breathing, 
and the crack of smashing wood. Locklin 
had caught up a splint-and-rawhide chair 
to ward off the blows of the machetes. The 
flimsy chair was already wreckage in his 
hands; the dull flick of the blades was very 
hard to follow. Let him miss one and it 
would lop off an arm or split his skull. 

He had backed into the angle of the wall 
under Maura’s very window. Maura held 
her breath, clutching the bars with frantic 
hands. Ah, but men were splendid say- 
ages! Her father and her two lovers, how 
they fought for her! 

In the soft ground of a flower bed Don 
Joaquin stumbled. Sidewise Locklin 
slammed the wreck of the chair at the dim 
reeling figure, and drove up with his fist 
under the jaw of the other one. Moreno’s 
head, never braced for such a blow, flew 
back. The machete clattered from his 
hand on the stone flagging of the walk. 
After his body settled he did not move. 

Locklin said stupidly, ‘‘Maura, I’m 
sorry.” 

Hands seized him. He did not resist. 
They pushed him into his room and locked 
the door outside. Awhile he sat with his 
stupid head in his hands, his nerves shak- 
ing, shaking. He stilled them with all that 
was left of his poor stock of peace, and that 
night he slept. 

VI 

O THE rurales came and took him to 

Suchi. Maura saw him, his hands man- 
acled, his face unshaven, haggard, slack, 
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his body sagging in the saddle. 
protesting, saying stupidly, “The 
saw it all. She will tell you I struc 
defense.” 5 

As if that mattered, when it .. 
Moreno who had been struck! am 

“Adelante! Forward!” barked 7 
mandante of rurales. Bia 

Then a curious thing happened. jj t 
a moment the prisoner straightened in 
saddle. He saw Maura where s 
among the women, saw her wide da 
fixed on him, saw the pitiful gest w 
which she drew her mantilla across 
and his eyes lighted as if he were 
but his face was drawn. 

“No!” he shouted. ‘Do nots 

Maura never knew what he me 
that, because all at once he began t 
A very fierce fighter, that medic 
had to tie him on his horse to ri 

And the days passed, placid, uncom 
sweet like the sweetest of spring day 
Muncie, Indiana; though, to be s 
was nobody in Rine6én Moreno wh 
ever heard of that peaceful place. Th 
never heard where the medico ca 
most of them forgot where he had ¢ 

Oh, Maura remembered! Sitting 
deep embrasure of her window, ni 
when the stars were out and the a 
soft with the smell of flowers and t 
tain—or was it her blood that 
membering? She forgot the miserabl 
the soldiers had taken away, reme 
the wise, grave man who had made h h 
sometimes like a woman, sometime 
a child. She remembered his formida 
shape here in the angle of the wal 
short valiant figure of her father, the 
and furious Luis—these fierce males 
ing because of her. The foreigner st 
them down, doubtless by some slei 
had learned in that war he had ment 
both with one savage blow of his 
brave men rushing in to overpowel 
Luis borne away, silent and terribly 

But Luis was not much hurt. His 
was cut where it had struck the ston 
ging of the walk; the old women ban 
it with herbs, and bled him, too, soa 
to overlook any precaution; for he w: 
last of the Morenos. Maura shuddere 
think what might have happened 
Yanqui had struck a little harder. 
few days Luis looked quite heroic wi 
bandaged wrist and head, wounds } 
suffered in her defense. Then life went 
as if the medico had never been. 

It was the comandante of rurale 
tending their betrothal festivities in Rir 
Moreno, who brought up the subject 

“By! the way, Don Luis, that Yanqu 
yours.’ 

“ Yanqui? Oh, yes, the medico. WI 
him?’ 

A fighter, that blue-eyed wild mar 
had fought stone walls and iron bar: 
an untamable animal in captivity, 
ferent to pain; shouting to the guards fi 
words they did not understand, T 
them money to lure them within re: 
his great strong hands. Three days, f 
days, not touching food, until he fi 
hausted on the floor and slept. : 

Then he began to eat. And how. 
Slept and woke and ate and slept 

Locklin knew it was a miracle he] 
died. And he knew what had saved 
The poor effort he had made for Ma 
sake had broken the grip of habit a lit 
that the final shock of deprivation had 
quite killed him. 

Even Maura could not have save 
from the weakness of his will. Priso 
done it. Did she know? 

He remembered that he had cried 
her not to speak. That was not co 
that was despair, a wild moment w 
had seemed better to die than to fail 

The miracle had happened. Exce 
peste stone walls and iron bars he was 

ree. 

He couldn’t think much yet. Th 
that passed his high small window we 
blue days, sweet like the sweetest of 
days in Muncie. Long hours he sat w 
eyes fixed on that blue slit of freedo 
mind far off among the fragments of ¢ 
ing dream. Could a man pick tht 
again? 

Then he would walk. Eight step 
turn, eight steps and turn, eight st 
turn. He knew the danger of silen 
monotony; he tried to keep his ni 
laxed, tried to keep the guards in talk 
they came near. It was strange ang d 
ant to be hungry and to eat. It w 
years since he had been hungry. 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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rds were still wary, pushing his 
im from a distance. A queer pris- 
~ Queerly he would squat and rise, 
and rise, twenty times together, his 
, whistling fiercely in his nostrils. 
‘did he mean by that? Or he would 
with feet planted and swing his arms, 
ig, for all the world like a man chop- 
vood; but he had no ax at all, nor any 
zo chop. And he spent hours making 
f clean, like a cat with nothing else 
} 

+ seems quite pacified,’’ the coman- 
‘reported to Luis. ‘Shall we not 
him to trial soon?”’ 

, considered. A trial was a nuisance. 
was twenty leagues away, and he was 
ds 

,” offered the obliging comandante, 
we apply the law of flight?” 

law of flight is for prisoners whose 
‘romises to be inconvenient or un- 
etory. They are shot trying to 
tas 

, well,’ said Luis, feeling magnan- 
‘on this day, “‘the fellow has done no 
um. No. Give him a horse and let 
» with God.” 

he thought Rincén Moreno had seen 
t of that medico; but he was wrong. 
. afternoon of the second day the 
» rode boldly through the gates and 
iis reins to old Bartolo and strode off 
the outer court, his spurs ringing 
on the cobblestones. 
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a in her room, heard spurs in the 
la, heard a remembered voice de- 
ag, “Where is Dofia Maura?”’ 
‘as unheard of for a man to wear 
to a family sala. It was scandalous 
ian thus openly to demand to see any 
—any woman, that is, under fifty 
if age—much more a young, unmar- 
man, betrothed and in seclusion. 
is was the man who had struck down 
a Ynclan and Luis Moreno, both of 
rave and strong and armed with 
jes, with one blow of his terrible 


_ frightened servant stammered. 
’s mother, fat and shocked and 
_ appeared in one door of the sala, 
in another, her dark eyes wide and 
ad at her pulsing throat. 

wree!’’ Maura hardly knew what she 
ying. “‘Thou art—thou art well?” 
m well!”’ said the medico, and his 
yas vibrant on those simple words. 
shou?” 

ave—I have sorrowed,”’ she faltered, 
.nk of thee in prison. Thou hast suf- 
mot too much?” 

‘she said to mollify him, fearing he 
id violence. If he was vengeful he 
aed his coming well. Joaquin Ynclan 
ja distant estancia, Luis somewhere 
‘the cattle range. 

all at once she knew she was not 
The medico was not haggard now; 
‘thin, and his face was strange with 
‘t thick new beard, and the deep 
1 had receded somewhat from his 
4; but the muscles about his mouth 
'm, his eyes gentle, his hands re- 
md calm. She thought his brown 
very becoming. No man with any 
Indian blood could have a beard so 


ave’ suffered,’”’ he said quietly; ‘but 
much. May I not speak with thee 


‘allero!”’ cried her mother in frantic 
| “Sir, my daughter is to be ——” 
bravely Maura acted to end this 
gscene. Before her mother’s appre- 
eyes she stepped straight to the in- 
ind laid hands on him and urged him 
room. With eyes and lips, unseen 
but him, she reminded him of the 
and promised him, ‘“Tonight.”’ 

lid not really mean to go. Before 
wis would come, and Luis would 
‘hat to do. 

ed back to her mother, saying 
'“He is a Yanqui. Their customs 
ours.” 

the Sefiora de Ynclan, fat and re- 
le and middle-aged at thirty-six, 
d once been beautiful and young. 
tembered those glamorous, danger- 
ss, and read the excitement in her 
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face in bold relief, his blue eyes fixed on her 
window, and knew he waited. If she did 
not go, might he not come to her with vio- 
lence? Oh, he was capable of violence! She 
knew how bold and ruthless he could be. 
Smashing out windows when it displeased 
him to have them closed. Striking down 
two men with one savage blow of his hand. 
Striding spurred into the sala and com- 
manding her mother to leave them alone! 

The night was luminous in that garden 
in the hills, soft with the smell of flowers 
and a fountain—or was it her blood that 
sang, remembering? 

But where Locklin walked was in a place 
far off. He did not feel the lonely majesty 
of sky and mesa. He saw a street, a city 
street alive with memories, laughter and 
voices and the busy sweep of passing lights, 
faces he loved, and windows shining through 
old northern trees. He saw it, and saw it 
fade. Maura had loved him when he was 
less than a man, had given him tenderness 
when ‘his need was great, and he had paid 
her with sorrow and with shame. Being a 
man again, how should he pay her now? 

She came to him; came bravely close to 
him, her hair of night loose about her shoul- 
ders, lifted her face to him and whispered, 
‘See, now I am not afraid!” 

Yes, she was lovely. But the world had 
opened wide, calling to him—his brain that 
was a white man’s brain, his hands that 
were made for work, his heart that still held 
all the fragments of a shining dream. He 
tried to close his thoughts against it, for he 
knew what he had to do. 

““Maura,” he said, ‘‘I owe my life to 
you.” 

Maura, tense with the danger of the mo- 
ment, crept closer; but he did not touch 
her. He went on talking. Not about love; 
about queer things like self-respect, which 
he said he owed to her; about the jail and 
some miracle that had made him a man. 
Maura moved restlessly. To her it was no 
miracle that he was a man, nor that she was 
a woman; it was as simple as the ardor of 
thesun. He owed her nothing but response 
to her warm loveliness. 

“‘Sh-h!’’ she whispered. “‘Is that Luis?”’ 

It was not Luis. It was only the shuffle 
of humble sandals passing in the adjoining 
court, not the sharp quick sound of proud 
boot heels, and she knew it. 

“No,” said Locklin—this serious, humble 
man. 

He did not seem to realize that they were 
quite alone. She sat down on the bench be- 
fore the fountain, and he sat down, not 
touching her, saying nothing, staring at 
nothing. 

“Thou dreamest of her—that woman of 
thy country?” 

“Eh?” said Locklin. 
speak?” 

Maura sprang up and stamped her foot 
on stone and hurt it and blamed him for 
the pain. 

“Go back to her, then! No doubt she is 
more beautiful than I. No doubt she knows 
what to answer when you speak of miracles. 
Not I! I must be silent because I do not 
understand. I am only an ignorant mes- 
tiza, a woman of the hills, a fool who fool- 
ishly thought tolovea man not of her kind!”’ 

And he did not contradict her. He 
thought she spoke the sorrowful truth. 
Swiftly she turned to go; he caught her 
hand, humbly, for he knew he was a stupid 
lover. 

‘Maura, do not be hurt with me. I 

“Let me go! Let me go before Luis 
comes to kill you!” 

“Luis? To kill me?”’ 

“Yes; I am betrothed to him.” 

Ah, that woke him from his stony calm! 
Cruelly his strong hands gripped her tender 
shoulders, shook her. She struggled with 


“Didst thou 


” 


all her strength, or almost all, her wild blood 
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flaming to that iron mastery; she half 
heard, half felt the savage vibrance of his 
voice demanding if this thing were true. 

“Perree!”’ she gasped. ‘“‘Do not hurt 
me! Do not be angry with me! It was— 
my father’s wish. And thou wert gone. 
How could I know that thou wouldst come 
again’ All my life I have thought I would 
marry him. I thought I loved him. How 
shall a woman know—who is her man?” 

Truly, how shall a woman know? How 
shall a woman yield except to strength? 
He released her, this stupid, humble man, 
so that she nearly fell. 

“Forgive me,” he said slowly. ‘‘I did 
not know.”’ 

“You are afraid of him!” 

“No; but it is for you to choose.” 

This to a woman of the hills! 

“Tt is as I tell you, Maura. I owe my 
— soul toyou. Butif you love Luis, take 

bene 

This was the man for whom she had 
risked her father’s anger, the anger of Luis! 
This man who had seemed so strong and 
formidable, retreating at the very mention 
of a rival, too humble to press his own 
claim! Maura laughed softly, wildly, scorn- 
fully, choking with rage and humiliation. 

Words? She could use them faster than 
he. Only the sense of her swift speech re- 
mained with him; he had to translate to 
his mind, frame answer and translate again, 
this bewildered foreigner. She fended him 
off with frantic hands; and the answer he 
might have made, requiring no words, was 
not in him. 

“Go,” she cried, choking, flinging at him 
the most final of all farewells, ‘“‘with God!”’ 

Then she was gone. Heedless the foun- 
tain babbled. The slow night wind lifted 
and wasted the perfume of that ancient 
garden; the high thin stars were cold, un- 
touched by any trouble for this tangled 
thing called life. There was the faint sound 
of a window swinging to, and after that the 
fainter sound of weeping. 

Luis Moreno, striding into the garden 
with a hand on his revolver, found the 
medico sitting alone and harmless. The 
medico greeted him gravely, courteously, 
almost absently, like aman whose thoughts 
are elsewhere. He said he was riding to- 
morrow for Ternura. 
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T THE time Locklin partly knew the 
truth. He knew that she found him a 
stupid lover. He knew that her loveliness 
could not make him forget his hunger for 
the world and work again. He knew that 
he would probably have come to hate her 
if she had held him here. 

Oh, yes, he knew it then. But there isa 
magic that makes a man forget the things 
he knows. 

No mean city is Muncie, Indiana. By 
certain standards, true, it is a little town; 
his neighbors wanted to know where he had 
been, and he told them, and that was that. 
Honduras or Brazil or Africa—what did it 
matter? The world is no mystery to Mun- 
cie. Do not its glass jars go wherever fruit 
is grown, its insulators carry far-striding 
wires, its automobiles raise the dust on dis- 
tant highways? Does it not give New York 
a famous tenor, London an engineer, Paris a 
painter? You will meet men from Muncie 
anywhere, and sooner or later they come 
home again. Locklin came home; and 
when the sunburn had faded from his face 
it was almost as if he had never been away. 
If there were some who guessed the truth, 
they forgot it because they loved him. No 
mean city; Muncie is loyal to its own. 

The thing he was braced for did not hap- 
pen. What happened was within himself— 
a magic thing. 

How had he not remembered that north- 
ern twilights were so long? Down went the 
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sun; you thought the day was over. And 
instead of sudden dark there were slow 
hours when clouds flamed at the edges, 
filling the sky with a wild and somber glow; 
hours when the brisk reality of Muncie was 
subdued, and people went strangely quiet 
through colored streets, and windows were 
half dark, half lighted—shelters where men 
hid from space and loneliness. 

Why did he see vast rolling mesa, purple- 
rimmed, the long white walls of Rincén 
Moreno tiny against the majesty of hills? 
Why did it stir something wild and beauti- 
ful and restless in him? 

He knew that he was happy. This was 
the world he loved, the world that lived and 
moved and got somewhere. He was part of 
it again. His work was growing wider, his 
friends closer, and Emmy—Emmy herself, 
merry and brave and sweet, who knew him 
better than he knew himself; who under- 
stood him when he was serious and laughed 
at him when he was too serious, and made 
him laugh and very wonderfully loved 
him—dearer with every passing day. 

Yes, he knew that he was happy. But 
the scent of flowers in darkness could touch 
him with a nameless ache; not thinking 
exactly, but remembering. 

Days when the northern world was bleak 
with snow he saw a place where winter 
never came, saw Maura’s face among the 
glowing coals; Maura as she had first come 
to him, a tender, romantic child with her 
high graceful comb and quaint mantilla 
like a lady of old Spain; Maura as he had 
seen her last, her dark eyes wide, her hair a 
vital cloud about her face, her hands thrown 
up in passion and despair. 

It was a memory that deepened and did 
not fade. He never spoke of it, even to 
Emmy—especially to her. At first she 
wouldn’t let him, and afterward he couldn’t. 

Once in a while somebody would ask him: 

“What about all this glamour of the 
tropics? They say there’s a charm about it 
that never lets a man rest until it gets him 
back. Ever feel the call?.”’ 

And he would answer truthfully that the 
tropics was no place for a man who felt the 
need of home and his own kind. 

“Not me! Afraid I’m not built for an 
adventurer.” 

How should he, a surgeon and a serious 
man, find words to speak of a memory of 
depth and beauty? 

Winter goes by, and summer comes 
again, and he remembers. Blue hills flung 
up in God’s forgotten time, serene and age- 
less under an ageless sky. Rincén Moreno, 
a remote place, where all the days are fair 
and time is nothing. Maura, a woman of 
the hills, who loved him and saved him and 
found the greatness to give him up for his 
own sake. He thinks the memory is sor- 
rowful, but it is reverent, tender, wholly 
beautiful. He has forgotten loneliness and 
pain. 

Maura remembers too. Luis is not the 
last of the Morenos now; there is a tiny 
black-eyed lordling who is even more mas- 
terful than he. But there are many hours 
in a day. Maura walks sometimes in the 
garden, and memories walk with her, and 
they are all of love. Their names? Raoul, 
a cousin of Luis, who was going to kill him- 
self for her, but didn’t; Pepe del Valle, who 
used to walk all night under her window 
when she visited her grandmother in Suchi; 
Perry Locklin, a lean, bold, blue-eyed for- 
eigner, most picturesque of all her lovers— 
quiet of manner, but very terrible when 
roused. 

Often she thinks of that last night, con- 
vinced now that she escaped him by a fin- 
ger’s breadth. She can almost remember 
how she cowered behind her locked door 
while he thundered imperiously without, 
and it thrills her to think what might have 
happened. 

Oh, these are innocent imaginings. Raoul 
and Pepe she can see any day, in company 
with her husband of course; and they are 
not nearly so handsome as Luis. But the 
Yanqui has vanished into the vast dim 
world beyond the Suchi range, and never 
comes again to spoil the glamour that gath- 
ers on his memory. Locklin’s own wife 
would not recognize him as heisremembered, 
so bold and strong, so dashing, so magnifi- 
cently ruthless. 

What harm? It is a kindly mist, this 
glamour that time lets drift upon remem- 
bered things. It hides what should be 
hidden, to show in deeper, purer tones the 
beauty that is past; it enriches memory, 
which is all of life there is. 

What harm if it shifts a color for more 
perfect beauty? The truth is there, for 
each according to his eyes. 
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SELLING THAT LAST 10 PER CENT 


handed to our trade competitors wherewith 
they might slay us? Well, somehow we’re 
muddling through. Undoubtedly we shall 
revise our tariff. But in practice it now 
seriously hits at only 6 or 7 per cent of our 
imports—half of which come in duty free. 
The remainder—luxuries and things like 
sugar—we’d buy anyway, at any price. 

A careful study of prices in our export 
trade, and a survey of foreign competition 
in specific lines, reveal some interesting 
facts. In mass production, things made to 
standard on a big scale, we are competing 
successfully in markets almost everywhere. 
For example, 85 per cent of all motor cars 
sold in the export field are American made; 
no competitor can make a car so good as 
ours and sell it for the same money. Ona 
quality basis, too, we are selling high- 
priced tools in even low-priced Europe. 
Even in the heart of Germany, as in other 
Middle Europe lands where costs sank to 
absurd depths, the demand for American 
razors, typewriters, low-priced motors, 
shoes, chocolate and other quality products 
is proved again and again in orders received 
here. Only the artificial barrier of import 
license systems often keeps them out. 

I talked with one well-known electrical- 
goods salesman. ‘‘Our electrical wares can 
compete anywhere,”’ he said, “‘if the buyer’s 
purchasing power permits him to consider 
quality. Where something ‘cheap and 
nasty,’ as the English say, is the type called 
for, we usually can’t give the buyer as much 
for his money as the European can. World 
competition, in this line, is generally fairly 
clean. There is some copying of our stand- 
ard devices, in a cheaper quality, but we do 
not suffer much from such unfair competi- 
tion. There is, of course, more or less 
jockeying for advantage—political and 
otherwise. For example, the stiffening of 
import tariffs all over the world has led 
some of our competitors to an intensive 
study of these tariff acts; sometimes they 
find a loophole, and jump through it, to our 
disadvantage. Antidumping clauses in 
tariffs, for example, state that goods shall 
be invoiced and declared. at home-market 
values. Our competitors can, of course, 
alter a standard design, keep it off the home 
market, yet offer it abroad at reduced prices 
and—there being no established domestic 
price—they get by. For example, a watt- 
hour meter can be made up with a different 
case or a differently arranged dial, and 
maybe one or two other nonessential changes 
to give it a different appearance; it still is, 
in effect, a standard product, yet it looks 
enough different to be cleared through an 
unsuspecting customhouse. Again, local 
agents have changed name plates on elec- 
trical apparatus to indicate that a motor is 
of larger capacity than it really is. In that 
way a seven-and-a-half horse-power motor 
is represented to a foreign buyer as being a 
ten horse-power motor, and in that way it 
can be sold at less than a genuine American 
ten horse-power motor.’’ 


Confusing Electrical Standards 


Loans made by foreign interests in South 
America and Asia have in some instances 
determined the placing of electrical con- 
tracts, but the actual investment and con- 
trol of public utilities abroad by foreign 
financial interests have asserted a greater 
commercial influence. The governmental 
ownership of telephones, telegraphs and 
railways in many of the British colonies, for 
instance, also limits the free field for com- 
peting American manufacturers. 

The establishment of British or European 
electrical standards in many foreign coun- 
tries has made it difficult to introduce many 
of our electrical products. Our standard 
frequency is sixty cycles, while that of Great 
Britain is fifty cycles, which fact affects us 
adversely in generating equipment, motors 
and transformers, though it is by no means 
a severe handicap. The employment of 
British or Continental wiring standards in 
many foreign markets has been more of a 
handicap, the field for American rubber- 
covered wire, for example, being very re- 
stricted as a result. 

We produce over $1,000,000,000 worth a 
year of electrical goods, and Japan is our 
best customer. Germany, ordinarily a stiff 
competitor of ours, has lately not been at 
all aggressive. 

From the commodity chiefs at the De- 
partment of Commerce I heard some in- 
teresting stories as to how we compete in 
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various lines with our rivals abroad. In the 
hide-and-leather trade we see to a startling 
degree how interdependent even great 
competing nations are. Great Britain, for 
example, buys most of the leather we ex- 
port; yet she is also our most aggressive 
competitor in this field, fighting with us to 
sell leather in Continental Europe and else- 
where. We, on the other hand, compete 
with her in buying hides abroad. We tanned 
132,000,000 hides and skins into leather last 
year, 10 per cent of which we exported. 
But of this vast number many were im- 
ported by us in an untanned condition. Of 
the total international movement in hides 
and skins, we absorb about 45 per cent. 
We furnish 80 per cent of all the tanned 
goatskins used in the world’s industry— 
yet, to do this, we import 99 per cent of all 
the goatskins we tan. As tanners, then, we 
compete successfully; we got the jump on 
all world rivals years ago when we invented 
the chrome-salts tanning process. 

Next to Great Britain, our principal com- 
petitors are Germany and France. France 
competes very strongly with us on colored 
kid, vegetable calf and kid skins, alum 
tanned for gloves and colored kid skins for 
shoes. Germany competes strongly on the 
patent side, calf and box calf and fancy 
leathers. Great Britain competes with us 
generally, particularly on cheaper classes of 
leather, having the advantage of shorter 
hauls. These three countries also compete 
strongly in the Far East and Near East 
markets on cheap grades of leather. Amer- 
ican leathers maintain their markets abroad 
on the basis of quality. For this reason 
such tariff barriers as exist, though they 
may retard development in our exports, do 
not cut seriously into the normal volume. 
Broadly speaking, leather exports are show- 
ing a normal growth as compared with 
prewar exports. 


Competition in Quality 


“What the world needs now is less com- 
petition on a price basis alone,’ says Mr. F. 
de St. Phalle, vice president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, ‘‘and more competi- 
tion on the quality of products and service. 
Competition in quality and service never 
does anybody harm. We all know how es- 
sential quality is in our domestic business; 
quality in foreign business is still more 
essential. The products go farther away, 
they are harder to replace, and the expense 
of ocean freight and handling is just as high 
on a defective article as on a good one. A 
breakdown is bad enough when close to the 
source of supply, but when thousands of 
miles away it may be disastrous.” 

The first Baldwin locomotives exported 
were shipped to Cuba in 1838, and ever 
since a continuous series has been shipped 
to almost every railway in the world. 

“Tn the export of locomotives,’’ Mr. 
St. Phalle told me, “we competed before 
the war with the British and Germans. The 
strength of the British competition lay in 
the extensive control and ramifications of 
British finance, calculatingly used to divert 
locomotive and other trade to the British 
shops. Thestrength of German competition 
lay in the high-grade organization, equip- 
ment and skill of German factories and Ger- 
man engineers, coupled with cheap and 
plentiful labor. This double competition 
was strong, but American locomotive busi- 
ness was holding its own, especially in 
South America and the Far East. 

“The war has weakened British finances 
and competition. For the moment it has 
annihilated German competition, and in our 
judgment this competition has perma- 
nently weakened. As a result the foreign 
locomotive business of the United States is 
now better than at any time in the past, 
and its prospects for the future are de- 
cidedly encouraging.” 

The gymnastics of nervous, depreciated 
money, like marks, kronen, lire and francs, 
are not always hopeless competitive bars 
to our sales abroad, according to a report 
from our commercial attaché at Brussels. 
He points out that cheap paper money is 
less of a bar to the sale of an old-established 
American article than to the introduction 
of a new one. The European merchant is 
reluctant to stock an untried American 
product during a period of fluctuation. Yet 
high-priced American files, for example, sell 
well in Belgium—in competition with dirt- 
cheap German files—because the Yankee- 
made tool has long been known as a superior 


product. Again, in spite of cheap German 
and other competition, a Belgian locomotive 
works came seeking American boring mills 
of the heaviest and most expensive type. 
High-grade industrial rubber goods, like 
hose and packings, have, says our attaché, 
“by dint of persistent publicity and demon- 
stration been placed on a quality basis 
against lower-priced native competing 
products of inferior grade. . . The 
American typewriter, a high-priced quality 
article, still withstands all European com- 
petition, entirely regardless of exchange, 
because its quality is accepted as an estab- 
lished fact. The introduction of an Italian 
make, and more lately of a French product 
on American patents under the auspices of 
the largest Belgian arms factory, has had 
little real effect on American typewriter 
sales in Belgium. The American calculating 
machine, though less generally used, meets 
low exchange without great difficulty.” 

From my personal observations in Ger- 
many I know that, in spite of slumping 
marks, many a dealer there would like to 
sell American-made razors, typewriters, 
low-priced cars, shoes, chocolate bars. 
Again and again these dealers, aided by 
American salesmen traveling in Europe, 
have sought to obtain import permits, only 
to be denied through the influence of Ger- 
man competitors making similar articles 
there. 

Adverting to Belgium, as typical, our 
attaché further says: ‘‘The recent decline 
in Belgian exchange accelerated rather than 
slowed down the sale of well-known low and 
medium priced American cars. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that the intro- 
duction of new makes would be easy; on 
the contrary, it would, under the present 
exchange situation, prove exceedingly ar- 
duous. There is, however, no serious com- 
petition facing the low and medium priced 
American cars, as is amply borne out by 
German inquiries for agencies or manufac- 
turing rights, regardless of the existing 
embargo. 

“The decline in motorcycle sales in Bel- 
gium is due, not to competition from foreign 
machines of the same type but to that of 
the cheap American automobile, and the 
demand for American heavy motorcycles 
has been maintained despite abundant out- 
put of light and comparatively low-priced 
native machines. The automobile and the 
motorcycle are the best proofs of the con- 
tention that a well-introduced American 
product satisfying a specific demand has 
little to fear from depreciated exchange.” 


Yankee Cleaners in Belgium 


So much has been heard about the diffi- 
culty of meeting cheap European compe- 
tition, on account of low production costs 
there, that it seems worth while to analyze 
this official report a bit further. Advertised 
and proved American wares, it appears, 
usually compete successfully, regardless of 
price, if the people are really able to buy at 
all. The report, however, cites the adven- 
tures of one Yankee salesman who tried to 
introduce a new vacuum cleaner into Bel- 
gium. In the first place, the Yankee hadn’t 
reckoned that the price of his American 
vacuum cleaner would hire a Belgian scrub- 
woman three times a week for two years! 
Furthermore, his Danish competitor under- 
sold him by 50 per cent, with an inferior 
article. But in Belgium, as here in the 
States, advertising pays; the Danish cleaner 
was advertised, it seems, and the American 
machine was unknown—proving again the 
difficulties of marketing a new article in 
times of money depreciation. 

On the other hand, one of the indirect 
ways in which European competition, be- 
cause of low exchanges, may hit some of our 
trades is shown by Belgium’s textile indus- 
try. For example, Belgium’s demand for 
our raw materials is based on the position 
of her consuming industry. In spite of her 
depreciated exchange, when her factories 
are operating on even a comparatively 
healthy cost basis the relatively low labor 
outlay enables her to buy our textile fibers 
and still undersell her high-exchange com- 
petitors at prices ample to permit replenish- 
ing raw-material stocks. Here some degree 
of depreciation actually helps the American 
seller of raw materials, especially cotton, 
though in the end it hits back at the com- 
peting American cotton manufacturer, who 
ae pay 75 or 100 per cent more for his 
abor. 
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We can’t sell many adding mack 
India because you can hire a Hin 
keeper there—with a university :' 
for twenty dollars a month. On the 
hand, our sewing machines—again h 
of quality — are favorites with nati 
shop tailors. To meet German an 
competition we set up the easy-pa 
planinIndia. Bythis American dis: 
system a tailor can buy a 100-rup 
chine by paying five rupees a mon 
do this rather than buy a cheaper x 
for cash, because our plan enables t 
pay for the machine as they work, 

Although Germany is Denmar 
door neighbor, and specializes in 
90 per cent of all razor blades ) 
Denmark are American made. T ; 
more than twice the price of German 
yet German competition in this 
hardly felt at all. A similar situs 
reported from Mexico. 
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Exports of Movie Fil 1s 


American movie films, many 
critics say, are too shy on plot and t 
on custard pie. In England, particu 
producers cry out against the inva 
Yankee pictures. But, keen as co 
is in theory, in practice our sales 
mous. In 1922 we exported 12 
linear feet of exposed films; up to 
this year, we had exported over 142, 
feet—27,000 miles of Wild West, 
sin and cross-eyed comedy, pie and 
this, Australia was our best buye 
over 18,000,000 feet. Canada to 
as much; then came Argentina 
face of competition and London eri 
sold 13,465,000 feet of film in the 
Isles. The rest was scattered over f 
different countries, from Spain to Chili 
Great Britain is the old home 
textile trade. Yet despite low wa 
mass production there, our exporters of 
tain staple cotton-goods lines compe 
cessfully in the very shadow of I 
mills. ‘‘American competition is nai 
strongest,” says United States, Trade 
missioner Butler at London, “‘in the 
where low costs result from a combinat 
the advantageous factors of quant 
duction and a large raw-material pe 
of cost. If excellence of design can be 
so much the better. Products 
newly developed American proces 
signs often can be sold in Britain u 
makers of the special machinery 
British mills, or until f oreign manufa 
offer similar competitive designs. A 
ican designs can continue to hold a 
dominant position from year to 
manufacturers study the tastes of the 
tomers in the British market and 
to introduce new designs to per] 
their hold on this market.” 
A consular report from England 
‘A large hardware shop displayelll 
lawn mowers with this placard, 
lawn mowers at American prices.’ 
also, of an import duty of 3384 
Yankee hardware, tools and_tal 
chines continue to sell in the United K 
dom.”’ 
The British public is not unfriend 
American-made goods; in fact ou 
are now coming to be as much respe 
England as English-made goods 
Yet the local British dealer seems 
have mental reservations in the 
handling American products, becaus 
British debt to us. ‘‘We want 
America—not to buy from it; we owe. 
debt and must pay it in goods. ” Whe 
again we see the empire-wide idea o 
ing British needs with British-made g 
to the exclusion of imports from the U 
States. 
England, though she makes no} 
9,000,000 tons a year to our 42,08 
steel, is our chief competitor in 
Last year she exported 61 per cent 
output, as against an export of 13 
of our production. Today Englani 
only steel-producing country with 
output and organization to show 
serious competition. Belgium, 1 
modest 1,500,000 tons output, suc 
competing only enough to make k 
a bit lively for us in Latin Ame 
the Far East. Great Britain’s con 
lines comprise mainly galvanized ar 
sheets, tinplate, wire rope and 
Since the Armistice and up unt 
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vation Germany had been a strong 
 nder for iron-and-steel trade in al- 
every market of the world, and was 
Ly regaining her prewar position as 
2 ding exporter of iron and _ steel. 
ye, with her increased iron-and-steel- 
hg capacity, has not yet organized to 
jt where you could call her a leading 
}ter. This position may, however, be 
+] later should the French and Ger- 
ndustrialists decide to get together on 
businesslike basis with respect to the 
boution and use of French iron ore and 
an coal. 
ompetition with Canada, South Amer- 
nd Australia we sell foodstuffs to 
ye. The continuous decline of living 
ds there affects some of our food ex- 
in a curious way. Berlin, for example, 
ts only one-third as much milk as 
rly. When any people economize on 
uffs their first step is to avoid all 
'; next they eat more, in proportion, of 
and potatoes. They cut out beef, 
it more pork to get the fats. Even- 
they reduce their living to fats and 
3. This, then, increases our market 
rk. Last year we sold over $91,000,000 
of lard abroad and $109,000,000 
of pork—or almost as much pig 
ets as wheat. Curiously enough, their 
sd consumption of beef and dairy 
ets leaves free much acreage that 
wnce planted to forage crops, and on it 
row more grain and potatoes, and so 
sess grain from us. 


vod Thicker Than Low Bids 


» trouble with the farmer is, says Mr. 
er, that he doesn’t always raise the 
3 odity for which there is the best com- 
aul demand. Too often, probably, he 
_ that which the agricultural expert 
‘im his soil and climate will best pro- 
' but what he then grows isn’t always 
‘st seller in the world’s markets. He 
\ take the viewpoint of commerce. A 
facturer is guided in production by 
vice of his sales agents. But you 
‘heard of a farmer who took account 
|market both at home and for export 
ivyhat he should grow. Take wheat, for 
le. We grow two kinds, hard and 
or nondescript. Our wives and bakers 
the hard wheat; it makes the sort of 
}we like. We want this hard wheat so 
that we actually import some from 
ja at a premium. We grow less than 
sume at home. And we grow more 
eat here than we can consume—and 
‘xpect to sell that surplus in Europe. 
|S One reason we get such a low price 


long ago we bid on an electrical job 
‘in New Zealand. Our bid, I’m told, 
erhaps $30,000 under any other—but 
ntract went to a British bidder. On 
ymilar job in Hawaii or Alaska, Amer- 
idders would probably win out over 
vhat higher bids. Trade does follow 
; patriotic support of home industry 
pastant factor in world competition. 
lasgow comes a story of cfmpetition 
Bilin rails. Because our bid was 
‘we got the award. But a storm of 
tarose; toit the canny Scotch authori- 
jelded, and canceled the contract. 
hin Sydney, Australia, bids were asked 
lig harbor bridge. A Yankee concern, 
much expense in surveying and esti- 
Z,putinalowbid. This it later with- 
‘then it became apparent that the con- 
would go to British interests. 
a striking degree, geography is a 
in aiding or hindering our contest 
competitors. In the last fiscal year we 
6 per cent of all our exports to the 
wratively small population of some 
,000 people who live near our borders. 
/man, woman and child in Canada 
t last year seventy-three dollars’ 
| of our goods. Cuba bought thirty- 
collars’ worth; Mexico, only eight 
iy worth. The West Indies and Cen- 
nerica averaged eleven dollars’ worth. 
e took five dollars’ worth of our 
| per capita, and Asia averaged fifty 
/1 person. 
problem of competition is how to in- 
'sales in these distant markets, with 
vast latent buying power. Competi- 
sports from the United States, says 
partment of Commerce, fall into two 
'—those sent overseas and sold in hot 
‘tition there with foreign products, 
ose sold in the neighboring countries 
h America, where we enjoy a favored 
t. The first group must in large 
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measure conform to the ideas of the foreign 
buyer in price, quality, specifications and 
terms of sale. 

In our near-by markets goods are sold to 
a great extent on a quality basis, backed by 
nation-wide advertising in American peri- 
odicals, which overflow and influence neigh- 
boring countries—already more or less 
favorable to American ideas. The question 
rises, then, to what extent we can raise the 
present low per capita level of sales in other 
parts of the world. Moreand more, however, 
by our direct steamship lines and cheaper 
radio and cable communications, we are get- 
ting on an equal footing with our keenest 
foreign competitors, in spite of our remote- 
ness on the map from many good markets. 

And if you dote on graphs and charts 
you can take the tables of export figures for 
all those nations that compete with us in ex- 
port trade. Go back ten or twenty years if 
you wish. But bring the curve up to date, 
and, all things considered, no other exporting 
country can show such a pretty curve as 
Uncle Sam. 

“French tariff interferes very seriously 
with the marketing of American products 
in France,’ says W. S. Culbertson, vice 
chairman of the Tariff Commission. ‘Other 
restrictions also at times have this same 
tendency. For instance, American pork 
products are absolutely prohibited on 
grounds of sanitation, though these grounds 
have never been satisfactorily justified. It 
is said to be actually a protectionist meas- 
ure fostered by the minister of agriculture. 
Another regulation provides that the name 
of the country of origin must appear in 
French on every can of salmon imported. 
This favors Canada indirectly, because the 
word ‘Canada’ appears in the French lexi- 
con. The American canner, on the other 
hand, must go to the expense of providing 
special export cans bearing the words 
‘Etats-Unis.’ Sewing machines, electrical 
machinery, certain rubber goods, practi- 
cally all textiles, and some textile machinery 
bear substantial preference against the 
United States. 

‘Salvador grants preferential treatment 
to France on certain rubber goods, perfumes, 
brushes and other articles in conformity 
with the Franco-Salvadorean Convention 
of January 15, 1902. Since that time Sal- 
vador has extended the granting of these 
preferences to several other European 
countries, especially to Belgium, Germany 
and Spain, to the disadvantage of the 
United States. 

‘Since July 21, 1921, Finland has been 
discriminating, against the commerce of the 
United StateS by granting preferential 
tariff duties to certain French products, of 
which perhaps the most important are 
automobiles and certain breadstuffs.”’ 


Victims of Discrimination 


Apparently we can’t compete with French 
and other diplomats in negotiating trade 
and tariff treaties! Take Canada and Great 
Britain. They are two of our best customers 
and we buy enormously from them, yet by 
preferential tariffs each of them soaks us a 
higher duty than either levies on goods 
from the other. 

Canada, in turn, has a preferential agree- 
ment with France. Every Yankee fish 
packer knows this and weeps. Canadian 
salmon undersells our own salmon in France, 
because we have to pay a big French import 
duty and the Canadians do not. France 
has a sort of double-column schedule of 
import duties. The lower duty rates re- 
flect her tariff policy and budget needs; 
she uses the rates in the high column for 
bargaining purposes, to fight competition, 
and as a threat or defense against such 
countries as do not extend their low rates to 
French imports. 

Uncle Sam accords equality of treatment 
to all French imports; yet France discrim- 
inates against scores of our exports to her. 
Even little Haiti has a private deal with 
France, whereunder French products enter 
Haiti at a lower rate than ours. 

Ambidextrous customhouse men— as 
every Yankee exporter knows—often decide 
whether the Yankee is to earn profits or 
suffer losses on a certain cargo. Over at 
Damascus, in Syria, the natives enjoy the 
blessings of a French mandate; yet local 
merchants complain that when an invoice 
covering French goods is presented the 
declared valuation is presented, and the 
goods immediately entered; when goods 
come from America, the values on the in- 
voice are almost invariably challenged— 
and even if not increased by appraisers 
costly delays result. Often this delay gives 
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the importer of French goods time to dis- 
pose of his cargo before the importer of 
American goods can clear his wares through 
the customs. 

Insome Latin-American countries native 
customs hirelings are paid partly from the 
fines they impose. Often they get half. If 
an American shipping goods down there 
makes an error in his entry papers they slap 
on a fine. They slap early and often, in 
many places. 

The butterfat content in condensed milk 
made here and sold abroad is said to be 
about 7.8 per cent. In Switzerland they 
say the content is about 9 per cent. Lately 
the British Ministry of Health proposed 
that no condensed milk should be allowed 
entry into the United Kingdom that con- 
tains less than 9 per cent of butterfat. 
British capital, it is said, is invested in the 
Swiss milk industry. Honduras, taking the 
tip, changes her customs classifications and 
so puts increased duties on certain hats im- 
ported from the United States. Sometimes 
nations in rivalry with us use political in- 
fluence to induce other nations so to 
discriminate against us. 


Latin-American Trade 


In figuring import duties many nations 
include the cost of packing and transporta- 
tion. In our case—remote as we are from 
many export markets—this practice often 
hits hard. Switzerland, however, which 
imports autos brought in under their own 
power from France and Italy, was recently 
induced to lower its duty rates on the heavy 
crating necessarily used in importing Amer- 
ican motor cars. 

Parcel-post rules in Venezuela impose a 
fee of five cents for handling each imported 
package—except packages from the United 
States. On our mail-order and other pack- 
ages sent there we have to pay thirty cents! 

One man who sells iron pipe said: ‘‘Some 
of our British and German rivals still try to 
prejudice Latin buyers against us and our 
wares by harping on old bugaboos like our 
row with Colombia, the Vera Cruz and Cu- 
ban incidents, the Galapagos—all the old 
Colossus-of-the-North scare stories about 
the United States wanting to push its 
southern boundary line clear down to Pan- 
ama, and so forth. This parrot patter is 
even the stock in trade of many space- 
writing journalists below the Rio Grande; 
and no native fiesta-day orator could say 
his piece without calling heaven to witness 
that he, at least, had warned all good patri- 
ots against the sinister ambitions of the 
United States of North America. 

“But when the tumult and the shouting 
are over and Mister Latin American is ready 
to pay out hard money for merchandise, he 
usually forgets all this Fourth of July stuff 
and buys where he can get the best bargain. 
Price, quality, terms and time of delivery 
influence him more than political prejudice, 
although as with us the more fashionably 
dressed women of South America may pre- 
fer to get the latest styles from Paris. Ital- 
ian sardines, Spanish olive oil, English 
suitings—these also win, over our goods. 
English competition in woolens is so keen 
that all Yankee agents have practically 
withdrawn from the country. 

“The Germans—in old days at least—got 
lots of business from us by a simple plan we 
might now well adopt. Instead of quoting 
a Rio merchant a price f. 0. b. Hamburg, for 
example, they’d quote him a price in Bra- 
zilian money and guarantee to lay the goods 
down at his very door—looking after all the 
freight, Brazilian customs charges, cartage 
and all. The easy-going Latin liked this 
plan that saved him lots of petty errands; 
also he liked to know, in his own money, 
exactly what goods would cost him deliv- 
ered at the store and piled on his shelves. 
Today, though Germany is slowly coming 
back, her traders have troubles of their 
own—chiefly with shifting exchange and 
the uncertainties of delivery. Also in bid- 
ding on contracts where it is necessary to 
put up a cash guaranty as to quality and 
prompt delivery, the Germans either cannot 
or will not put up cash—or even a bond.” 

“T prefer to sell German lathes and boring 
machines,”’ one Argentine importer told a 
Yankee salesman, ‘‘because there is so 
much more profit in them. They’re not so 
nicely finished as the American machines, 
but I make three times as much profit on 
them as I could on yours.” 

But no rival can jar us loose from our 
strangle hold on the farm implement and 
machinery trade. One great American con- 
cern is so highly organized in South Amer- 
ica that it even maintains its own staff of 
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farm experts down there. They keep track 
of how much acreage is planted to different 
crops in different regions, what the yield is 
likely to be, the market prices, and so on. 
In Buenos Aires they keep a trained econo- 
mist, who follows closely every change or 
improvement in agricultural methods, leg- 
islation and tendencies. These men are 
brought back to the States frequently, to 
be instructed in the progress of methods 
and farm lore here. 

““Costs,’’ said one well-known American 
of wide production experience, ‘‘are the 
chief bases of competition. Yet every 
manufacturing country in Europe—outside 
of the old neutrals plus England and Czecho- 
Slovakia, has wasted its capital by selling 
goods for less than cost, due to depreciating 
currency. Often they gamble on this. One 
Belgian firm got a contract in Buenos Aires 
this way. They put in their bid, based on 
the then actual cost of production in Bel- 
gium, gambling boldly that exchange would 
slump. It did. So costs at home fell, and 
they, on the Argentine end, made money; 
so did the home shops, but it was a paper 
profit. But when a man sells goods for less 
than he paid he parts with some of his capi- 
tal. That is what many of our European 
competitors are doing now. England and 
other competitors of ours whose currencies 
are fairly stabilized are not selling below 
cost.” 

The folly of cutthroat competition is 
now an axiom of business. Even though the 
keenest competition is fundamentally do- 
mestic, the old-time cut-rate war between 
home manufacturers is a thing of the 
past. People no longer sell goods at less 
than cost just to put their competitors out 
of business—either at home or abroad. 
That was a destructive trade phenomenon 
that meant huge losses to capital. At home, 
now, our laws largely prevent this; abroad, 
there are antidumping tariffs against it. 


European Competition 


But it is hard for our European competi- 
tors to figure costs. Wages always lag 
behind, in the slump of paper money. 
When currencies are finally stabilized, then 
wages will go up—and costs of production 
also. This, again, will put us on more even 
footing with such competitors—and will en- 
able them to buy more from us than sheer 
necessities. Then, too, our competitors 
over there will no longer have the advan- 
tages, in cheap production, which they 
now receive in the form of import-control 
systems, railway deficits made good by gov- 
ernments, subsidized food imports, unem- 
ployment doles, and so on. 

“Our competitors in Europe have often 
underbid us,’ another manufacturer said, 
“and got an order. Later they couldn’t fill 
it, and in the end we got the business. Even 
the British—soon after the Armistice— 
were awarded a contract by Belgium for 
400 engines. But eventually Belgium had 
to buy at least half these engines in Amer- 
ica. . We hold our own on most items 
where quantity production is the big fac- 
tor. Technical skill, too, helps us a lot. Our 
exporters of office appliances, for example, 
are suffering little from foreign competition. 
In some lines, on the other hand, where we 
used to be supreme, the British are crowd- 
ing us hard. A certain London concern that 
makes dental supplies is giving American 
manufacturers a hard run all over Europe 
and in South America.” 

Concerning competition in our export 
food trade, one specialist said: ‘‘ Extensive 
war-and-postwar-won world markets for 
American canned milk have been the scene 
during the last few years of severe com- 
petition between the European and Amer- 
ican milk producers. In practically all parts 
of the world, except Japan, the return of 
the European producers into the trade has 
manifested itself strongly. Competition 
affecting our canned and dried fruit trade, 
most particularly in the United Kingdom, 
is at present more potential than actual, so 
far as colonial competition is concerned. 
Yet the Imperial Conference’s recommen- 
dations, if approved by Parliament, will be 
most serious to American trade and British 
pocketbooks. 

“Exports of American canned sardines 
are held to a minimum, due to competition 
from Europe of a quality product. The 
largest sardine market in the world, the 
United Kingdom, takes practically no Amer- 
ican brands, whose foreign sales are con- 
fined largely to sauce products in Latin 
America and the Far East. The competi- 
tion offered in former years by Japanese 
salmon on the British market is now more 
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pronounced; Japan has not only imitated 
American packing and labeling, but has be- 
gun to ‘imitate’ American quality as well.” 

Of all our direct trade, probably only 
about 15 per cent is really competitive, Mr. 
Hoover told me. For example, English 
hardware sold here and American typewrit- 
ers sold in London are strictly competitive. 
In the same way, our farm machinery 
pitted against German plows and tractors 
in the Argentine illustrates active competi- 
tion. But our grain and cotton sent to 
Europe meet with practically no competi- 
tion. 

“T faney, too, that competition is de- 
creasing as the years go by and the world’s 
industries become more and more organ- 
ized,’’ said one high government official. 
“‘HWixamples of this are seen perhaps in the 
electrical industry. The great manufac- 
turers of America, England, Germany, and 
tosome extent France, what with consolida- 
tions, selling agreements, allotments of 
territory, price fixing and exchange of pat- 
ents, tend more and more to cut out costly 
competition. In such world trades as 
matches, aluminum and manufactured to- 
bacco trades, if one can credit the report of 
the Permanent British Committee of Trusts, 
there is certain international coéperation.”’ 

Taking their tip from us, the British since 
the war have probably outstripped us in 
setting up trusts within trusts and super- 
trusts—trustification raised to the mth 
power, to reduce competition. 


Big British Packers 


A striking example is the Vestey brothers’ 
corporation. In view of the British outcry 
against the so-called Yankee meat trust in 
days gone by, the rise of this colossal com- 
bine is significant. Pitted against any beef 
or mutton competition we might offer, it 
makes the American packing industry look 
like an old-time country butcher shop. 
Vesteys own or control packing plants in 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Patagonia, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada and China, we are told. 
They operate the Blue Star Line with a 
fleet of twenty-three ships. To get dis- 
tribution they own something like 5000 re- 
tail meat shops. Mr. Charles J. Brand, of 
the Department of Agriculture, who lately 
spent some months abroad investigating 
market conditions, says that Argentina and 
Uruguay are the chief sources of South 
American meat; that different American 
packers control 57.2 per cent of the output, 
but that the Vesteys control mere than any 
single competitor, or more than the 28.2 
per cent which is said to be in the hands of 
Swift & Co. 

In any study of our competition against 
England it is interesting to observe that 
the British Government’s present trade 
policy seems to be to encourage the con- 
solidation of banks, manufacturing inter- 
ests, traders and shippers—in striking 
contrast to our efforts here to regulate large 
industries. With one hand we strafe the 
trusts, using the Sherman and Clayton 
acts to punish them for domestic sins. 
With the other hand, when they venture 
abroad we pat them gently on the back 
with the Webb-Pomerene Law. Sowemake 
it legal and praiseworthy to combine to do 
business abroad, yet illegal to do the same 
thing here at home! This situation, too, is 
a curious factor in foreign competition. 
When the government of New Zealand re- 
cently locked horns with a certain American 
packing company trying to do business 
down there, it justified its opposition by 
citing a report from the American Federal 
Trade Commission, wherein our naughty 
packers came in for a sound official spanking. 

In export trade, however, the Webb- 
Pomerene Law is not proving an effec- 
tive weapon against foreign competitors. 
Though it legalizes combines for export 
trade, the old strong firms didn’t need to 
combine; and often, where the middle class 
and small fry try it, they fail to operate 
successfully. For example, were twenty- 
five shoe firms to combine for export under 
this law, each one would want the combine 
to handle all its exports, in territories that 
it chose, to the exclusion of others in the 
combine. An ideal combine might be a 
concern, organized under this law to sell 
one line only of shoes, bicycles, motor cars, 
cotton goods and hardware; then disputes 
might be avoided. But none such seems to 
exist. Exporters generally have not made 
use of the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

Leaf tobacco was the first farm crop ex- 
ported by our early settlers. Now we grow 
a prodigious amount —1,400,000,000 pounds 
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a year! Almost half of all the world’s sup- 
ply. We raise it in forty-two states, on 
half a million farms; and 42 per cent of it 
we sell abroad. The story of competition 
between British and American tobacco 
manufacturers—and the subsequent truce, 
combine, and parceling out of markets—is 
one of the most dramatic stories in the 
history of our foreign trade. 

Personal relations between American and 
British traders abroad are usually friendly, 
yet from the minute the Armistice was 
signed the trade fight was on. 

It is inevitable that loss of trade in a 
territory where the British exporter has 
long held the lion’s share should provoke 
heartburning and a certain degree of hos- 
tility. In India, for example, though the 
attitude of British officialstoward Americans 
is generally correct—if not always cordial— 
the same cannot be said of the British 
traders and bankers there. Notso long ago 
a certain American fire-and-marine insur- 
ance group set up its office at Calcutta, with 
an able Yankee in charge. When loans were 
made by local banks—under English con- 
trol—on goods stored in warehouses the 
policies of this American concern attached 
to the warehouse documents were rejected— 
and much annoyance and delay ensued. 

Between Uncle Sam and John Bull, as 
national units in the world competition, the 
fight is not so much in buying and selling 
as to obtain permanent advantage by 
means of banks, government contracts, 
concessions for oil or railways, preferential 
agreements, and so on. 

As eoncerns banks abroad, the British 
have far the best of us. At the peak of 
pestwar expansion in 1920 we made a grand 
rush overseas to set up branch banks. 
When the slump hit we came rushing home 
again. This retreat, one financial expert 
solemnly assured me, was due “not so much 
to competition as to our ignorance of how 
braneh banks should berun!’’ Even with- 
out competition, he explained, some of 
them could not have earned money. Their 
staffs lacked training in foreign trade. 
They often made advances against hides, 
coffee or sugar on a falling market, and 
spent too much on overhead. At the close 
of 1922 the number of American branch 
banks in Latin America, for example, had 
been reduced from seventy-two to forty- 
five. 

An outstanding example of British com- 
petition for ocean freight occurred at Alex- 
andria, Egypt. British steamship agents, 
it seems, habitually signed up the Egyptian 
firms that shipped cotton to America, 
intimating that unless they agreed—in 
advance—to patronize only British ships 
they might find themselves unable, when 
in need of it, to get any transportation at 
all. In the controversy that ensued the 
American consul there—with the help of the 
Shipping Board—was able to obtain for our 
vessels a reasonable share of this freight. 


The British Business Machine 


At our consulate in Newcastle, England, 
according to one section of the British press, 
the consul, in granting passport visas, gave 
preference to passengers booking to travel 
on American ships; this allegation, how- 
ever, was denied by many in Newcastle, 
who publicly claimed that the British 
Government had been badly advised when 
it canceled the exequaturs of the American 
consul and his vice consul for ‘this alleged 


_ irregularity. Following this our Government 


closed its consulate. It is still closed, to the 
inconvenience of Newcastle shipping. 

“T was in China,” an American engineer 
told me, “‘when the Peking-Mukden Rail- 
way got that British credit of £500,000 
for double tracking. Of this, £300,000 was 
held in London to pay for materials; only 
£200,000 was spent in the country for 
labor, and much of this went to high-priced 
British engineers. Ostensibly bidders 
from any country could bid on these mate- 
rials, but here was the joker: It was pro- 
vided that tenders should be opened in 
Tientsin, and that all bids should be in 
sterling. At this time exchange was flop- 
ping so that nobody but the British could 
safely bid. The day the bids were stamped 
the cross rate on sterling between New 
York and London was about $3.70. The 
day the bids were opened sterling was 
around $3.54. An analysis of the bids 
showed that America could not have bid at 
a rate less than four dollars to the pound. 
This was a big job. It called for 19,000 tons 
of steel rails. 

“This shows how the monopolistic ma- 
chine works that the British have built up 
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to corner China business. In this case 
there were two British bids that were lower 
than the bid of the British firm that got 
this contract; one of them was £8400 
lower. But this low bidder was outside the 
ring. He kicked, good and loud, but was 
called in and told to shut up. The truth 
was that no other financial group in Lon- 
don cared to oppose the powerful Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, which is the 
money lord of British investments in China. 
It is simply organization, and not prices, 
quality nor terms, that gets contracts in 
China. I am not kicking against this Brit- 
ish machine—I am only kicking because 
America has no machine so good. The only 
way we will ever get a good look at big 
business in China is to do our competing 
here at home, and then go into China with 
a solid front, and plenty of political back- 
ing. This Open Door is a fine phrase, but it 
has its drawbacks.” 


Imperial Reciprocity 


To fight foreign competition, various 
clever weapons were inspected and ap- 
praised at the Imperial Heconomic Con- 
ference lately held in London. Most of the 
plans discussed aimed at more effective 
commercial coGperation between the Brit- 
ish Isles and British overseas possessions. 
Among the suggestions submitted by the 
interimperial trade committee of the Fed- 
eration of British Industries were these: 


Organized emigration to British overseas pos- 
sessions; 

A uniform imperial customs system based on 
weights or specific duties rather than on ad 
valorem tariffs; 

Uniform antidumping legislation throughout 
the empire; 

Reduction or abolition of export duties on 
raw materials in crown colonies; 

Government appropriations in aid of develop- 
ment of new sources of raw material; 

Increased compensation and facilities for 
British trade commissioners; 

All offers of foreign buyers for raw materials 
to be subject to British refusal before accept- 
ance; 

Improvement of the imperial ocean-freight 
service by special through rates at reduced port 
charges; 

The admission of British catalogues through- 
out the empire free of duty; ; 

Reciprocal arrangements within the empire 
for the removal of double taxation; 

The establishment of a British Empire patent 
system with the central patent office at London. 


Loans made abroad often have a string 
to them, obliging the borrower to spend the 
proceeds in the lending country, for ma- 
terials, machinery, the salaries of engi- 
neers, and so on. This is a favorite weapon 
in world competition. In the past the 
British have wielded it rather skillfully. 
Nowadays, it seems, they are often content 
merely to have an Englishman in an advi- 
sory position with the foreign government 
or the foreign firm doing the borrowing. 
As to demanding such a stipulation in 
making loans, Sir Charles Addis once wrote 
in the International Review: 


To demand such a stipulation is to court 
suspicion. If granted at all it will be granted 
unwillingly or hedged about with such qualifi- 
cations as to make the concession not worth the 
having. It is one of those cases in which, as the 
practical man knows, the best way to obtain 
what you want is not to ask for it. In practice, 
trade follows the loan, and orders follow the 
engineer. Place an engineer from the Clyde at 
the head of any industrial undertaking and you 
may safely dispense with any stipulation as to 
the provenance of material. Invite tenders 
from the wide world, frame your specifications 
in such a way as to suit the engineering stand- 
ards of different countries; it will be of no avail. 
In the end you will find, no one can quite say 
how or why, that your railway, or your bridge, 
or whatever the undertaking may be, is become 
as Scotch as the engineer himself. How all this 
comes about nobody knows, except perhaps the 
engineer; and he won’t tell. 


And if he told he would lose his job! 

A curious advantage the British have 
over us in China lies in their practical con- 
trol of the Chinese customs. In addition 
to a British head of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, with the title of inspector- 
general, there are twenty-eight British com- 
missioners of customs—corresponding to 
our collectors—eighteen deputies and fifty- 
three assistants; that is, ninety-nine British 
subjects holding positions of authority in 
the Chinese customs service. As. against 
these, Uncle Sam is represented by only 
thirteen Americans. If you compare our 
trade with Britain’s we should have a far 
greater number of Americans in that serv- 
ice. At some Chinese trade ports all the 
principal customs officials are British, and 
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whenever a question arises betw 
American citizen or corporation an¢ 
ish subject, requiring the intervent 
commissioner of customs, the 
interests can hope for few swee 
from the British customs agent wh 
backed by the British consul. We g 
constantly handicapped in trade wit 
till we obtain our own share of rep; 
tion in this customs service. 
In meeting European and Briti 
petition in the Far East a w 
American exporter of soaps and 
ies told me: ‘‘Our greatest difficult 
getting reliable agents. By this 
mean at all that the British, French or ( 
man firms on whom we have so long 
depended are not reliable. But it 
human nature that they will boo 
from their homelands to the de , 
ours. So, wherever practicable, oy 
from now on will be to appoint native ; 
resentatives where we do not deem it 
pedient to keep an American agent. 
In Far East trade competition Jar 
uneasy, observers say, because of 
growing commercial friendship fo: 
ica. Japan gets much of her steel, iroy 
cotton from us. And 10,000,000 of 
people, at work in the silk trade, kno 
their bread and butter depend on frie 
trade with us, for we take more thar 
her silk output. Just the same, Ch 
her eyes, is a logical outlet for Japan 
wares. Though between such old and he 
able Japanese houses as the firm of M 
and American traders in the Kast frie 
cordiality exists, many smaller Ja 
firms do not always share this friend] 
tude towards American competitors, 
nese papers printed at Tientsin, Sh 
and elsewhere in China often atta 
integrity and financial standing of 
ican firms. 


‘Messengers of Peace 


American trade-marked condense 
toothpowders, soaps and other artic 
electric fans and scales, have been coun 
feited by Japanese and sold in the | 
American wares. American oil, too, i 
terated by mixing it with inferior Japai 
oils—though at this, some say, the C 
himself is rather gifted. There are 
too, that in Manchuria, where the Ja 
wield a certain political control, ther 
always the highest regard for interna 
trade ethics in dealing with foreign ini 
there. It has been officially report 
American goods have been delayer 
months at a time in the godowns | 
tung, because of discrimination in 
handling on the South Manchuria 
ways. Some Yankee firms also d 
transmit bills of lading or like 
through certain Japanese banks, a 
have learned that any information ¢ 
the documents may contain is oftel 
municated to Japanese competitors. 

At big trading centers like Cante 
common for most respectable Eur 
and Americans to belong to one clul 
to meet every day for sports and 
To these clubs, however, the Ja 
traders and bankers do not belong. 

Trade competition often carries the 
of ill feeling between American export 
the people of other countries. Som 
this works on the minds of people and g 
ments to the point where our relati 
strained. To reduce the evil and 
aspects of international competitior 
minimum, and thus help avert war, 
of the chief duties of consuls and mir 
By helping settle trade disputes theys 
put competition on afair basis. 

To date no international pacts exis! 
define unfair trade. Certain pré 
however, are shunned by all honest trade 
Among these are imitating trade-mai 
misleading advertising; the subsidizing 
newspapers and trade journals; bri 
get trade; political and military i 
and intimidation for commercial 
concealed bounties and subsidies; r 
dumping; depression of prices; if 
banking practices; the unfair con 
cables, mails, shipping and bunkerin 
in the granting and visaing of passp 

The ideal attitude of Americans inf 
trade is to be as frank and liberal : 
sible, inspiring confidence rather the 
or distrust, and tending to promote 
will and codperation. 4 

Fair competition is simply good | 
manship. Danes are good sports. 
will understand, should we find a 
put lean strips in a fat pig’s sides ani 
win back that British bacon trade! 
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Stars’ New Year Party 


"MON EVERYBODY! The 
; screen stars are giving a Happy 

New Year Party, and we're all 
invited. Party starts New Year’s Eve 
and doesn’t finish until January 31st. 
Some show! 

Our hosts will be Norma Talmadge, 
Constance Talmadge, Richard Barthel- 
mess, Colleen Moore, Katherine Mac- 
Donald, Sylvia Breamer, Corinne 
Griffith, Barbara La Marr, Virginia 
Brown Faire, Anna Q. Nilsson, Owen 
Moore, Milton Sills, Ben Alexander, 
Sidney Chaplin, Bert Lytell, Thos. H. 
Ince, George Fitzmaurice, Edwin Ca- 
' rewe, John M. Stahl, Frank Lloyd, 

Richard Walton Tully, Maurice Tour- 
' neur, Ben Lyon—oh, a host of hosts. 

Every year First National stars, by 
a nation-wide presentation of their 
best pictures, send greetings to the 
fans in thousands of theatres. For 
1924 they have chosen the entire month 
of January—to open the year with a 
bang! And at your favorite theatre, 
celebrating First National Month, 
you'll find special programs of splen- 
_ did pictures and music, and entertain- 
ment that lasts not merely a month, 
but a whole year. 


“Sundown”? Coming 


EATHER FORECAST: Today 
freezing; heat-wave tomorrow. 
At least that’s how Laurence Trim- 
ble’s temperatures run. Last heard of, 
wintering in Banff with Strongheart, 
the dog-star, producing a picture to 
parallel ‘‘ The Silent Call” and ‘ Brawn 
of the North”; now 
reported in New 
Mexico, making 
“Sundown,’’ First 
National’s special 
drama of the cattle- 
kings—Trimble finds 
life holds just as 
much thrill for him 
as his pictures hold 
for the audience. 


Fifty thousand 
head of cattle in one 
herd—and two other 
-herds almost. as big—represent about 
the largest crowd of ‘‘extras’’ any di- 
rector has had to handle; and, having 
seen some of the early “‘shots’’ of those 
cattle in action, I’m swearing an aff- 
davit that “Sundown” has sights no 
other picture has yet presented. Miles, 
miles, miles of steers winding 
over deserts, charging water-holes, 
fording rivers and fighting rapids 
—well, it’s hard to hold back 
superlatives. Roy Stewart has 
been engaged for ‘‘Sundown’s”’ 
principal réle. 


Laurence 
Trimble 
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iy the gentle profiteer! 
Ship-brokers, hearing 
that Frank Lloyd had 
$100,000 to spend on hulls 
‘and small craft for ‘‘The 
Sea Hawk,’’ sent prices 
soaring. Mr. Lloyd wouldn’t 
| pay. In his place came an 
agent who mentioned ‘‘a 
prominent rum runner” as 
his employer, and bought 
for a fraction of what the 
owners tried to get from 
the movie-men. Now the 
| “bottle fleet ’’ is being trans- 
| formed into the ‘‘battle 
_ fleet” of the period of which 
Sabatini writes. 


We'll tell the world! 
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Above:— Barbara La Marr and Bert 
Lytell in ““The Eternal City.” 


Right:—Agnes Trevor, spinster, calls 
to ask rejuvenated Countess Zattiany 
“How?” A dramatic moment from 
“Black Oxen.” 


“Have just seen ‘ Black Oxen.’ 
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Rockliffe Fellowes, as 
the man who- wasn’t a 
father, and yet “under- 
stood.” 


HEN I WAS a kid—no, this 
should start the other way 
around. Now that I’m one of 


many million fathers, | wonder if my 
kid would sooner have someone else 
for a dad. 

Seeing Booth Tarkington’s ‘Boy of 
Mine”’ prompts the question. Here’s 
why: 

Banker Latimer, of Milledgeville 
(which is everybody’s home town, 
really), lives by a time-clock. Every 
day he makes life the same monot- 
onous routine, ordered with goose- 
stepping discipline for himself, his 
wife and Little Bill, his nine-year boy. 
Between father and son is a_ barrier 
of misunderstanding. The kid can do 
no right, and at last in desperation 
runs away, meeting three tramps who 
plan to hold him for ransom. He is 
rescued:and taken home by Dr. Bob 
Franklin, a two- 
fisted cheery young 
medico. Despite 
the mother’s 
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IF A BOY 
COULD PICK 
HIS OWN FATHER—? 


From Ben Alexander’s choice 
in “Boy of Mine’”’ springs the 
strongest kind of drama Booth 
Tarkington can write. 


Below:—Ben and Irene Rich, 
as the mother whose happi- 
ness depends upon a young- 
ster’s “Yes.” 


Henry B. Walthall, as 
the man who learned 
too late what makes a 
father a failure. 


pleading, Latimer refuses to forgive. 
Bill’s spirit must be broken. 

But here the mother rebels. She 
leaves with Little Bill and lives in a 
cottage elsewhere in town. Dr. Bob 
calls frequently, making the boy his 
chum. With all the love he could 
have given his father, Bill grows to 
love this man who “understands.” 

Separation works a change in 
Banker Latimer, however. Something 
has gone from the house upon the 
hill. He learns and wonders. He 
wants wife and child back. Will they 
come? To Little Bill the mother 
passes the problem. He must pick his 
own father—and guide her life. 

Booth Tarkington gave J. K. Mc- 
Donald as human a story as was ever 
written, to screen. Author and _ pro- 
ducer had worked together before in 
filming ‘‘Penrod and Sam,” but this 
was different—a complete reversal; 
for the appeal of ‘‘Boy of Mine”’ goes 
directly to grown-ups. Ben Alexan- 
der fitted naturally into the rdle of 
Little Bill, with his infinite capacity 
for chasing a sob with a chuckle. But 
other rdles were of equal importance. 
In the end Henry B. Walthall was cast 
as Latimer, Rockliffe Fellowes as Dr. 
Bob, Irene Rich as the mother, all un- 
der William Beaudine's direction. A 
magnificent quartet they proved. They 
express true-ringing emotion, drama 
and humor too rarely found, and put 
“Boy of Mine’ high among New 
Year hits. 


It’s everything everyone hoped it would be.’ 


and art of the screen. 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 


i 


Who said Silent Drama? 


ARTHQUAKE in Hollywood! 

Six distinet shocks rocked | the 
stages at United Studios. Two struc- 
tures of marble and steel crashed. 
Four tons of stone came down on the 
set on which Owen Moore ‘and Bessie 
Love were working. Both players 
had to be extricated from the débris. 
Ed Wynn, famous stage comedian, 
who happened to be present, figured 
he had brought down the house, but 
credit for the private earthquake really 
went to Maurice Tourneur. He de- 
vised and directed it as a thrilling mo- 
ment for ‘‘Torment,”’ his new picture. 
A bank vault in Yokohama is the 
locale of this particular action. The 
earthquake dramatically shifts the 
plot, and Petrograd and New. York 
supply new backgrounds for a swiftly 
moving story. 


Her Temporary Husband 


JOW from earthquakes to mirth- 

quakes—with this warning: If 
there comes a roar so 
loud that the city’s 
din is hushed or e’en 
the city staggers, be 
not alarmed, brother. 
Rather, look up the 
amusement ads. 
More than likely 
you'll find that ‘Her 
Temporary Husband” 
is playing in the 
neighborhood, and 


Sidney the roars are laugh 
Chacli roars are laughs 
ora at Sidney Chaplin's 
capers. Sid plays a butler-cum-valet, 


a noble soul assisting Owen Moore to 
dodder like a ninety-year-old to trick 
Sylvia Breamer into accepting him as 
a temporary husband with all but one 
toe in the grave. Tough work, and 
though odds stack high against him, 
Sid bravely buttles through. About 
the only comedies I can think of for 
comparative purposes are ‘‘The Kid”’ 
and ‘The Hottentot’’; but with that 
much to go on, no one should need 
urging to list ‘‘Her Temporary Hus- 
band” as a pleasurable ‘must.’ 

Sid Chaplin’s next is a Thomas H. 
Ince production, ‘‘ The Galloping Fish.”’ 
Should be.a whale.of a picture. 


Have You Seen These? 


HERE’S a terrible temptation to 

yell ‘I told you so,’’ when nation- 
wide reports glisten with the success 
of pictures I’ve been tipping as win- 
ners. ‘‘Flaming Youth,’ featuring 
Colleen Moore; Cynthia Stockley’s 
“Ponjola’’?; Maurice Tourneur’s “‘Jeal- 
ous Husbands”; ‘‘Anna Christie’’; 
John M. Stahl’s production, ‘The 
Wanters”’; and the laughing riot, ‘‘ Her 
Temporary Husband’’—all are hitting 
popular fancy with man-size swats. 

Months ago exhibitors accorded 
First National the leadership of the 
motion picture industry; the way First 
National has responded to that honor 
makes happy news for fans. The list 
of ‘January releases gives an idea of 
the New Year’s prospects: ,Ben Alex- 
ander in “Boy of Mine,’ by Booth 
Tarkington; Frank Lloyd’s produc- 
tion of ‘Black Oxen’’; Norma Tal- 
madge in ‘‘The Song of Love’’; 
George Fitzmaurice’s production of 
Hall Gaine’s' “Eternal City”; ~ The 
Swamp Angel,’’ featuring Colleen 
Moore and a ten-star cast. . . . Oh 
boy, where’s my hat? I’m going to 
the movies for a month! 


, 


—John Lincoln. 
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Velie Model 58, five-passenger Touring; bac aaaty i iehed | ind 
equipped; all Velie cars are powered with the remarkable vibration: 
less six-cylinder, valve-in-head Velie-built motor. aay 


To the two-and-a-half million readers of — 
The Saturday Evening Post, only a fraction 
of whom will actually attend the National 


Automobile Show at New York, we present 


the identical line-up of advance 1924 Velie 
Six models which will be an outstanding 
feature of that important exhibition. 


This Velie line offers a price range and a 


EVERY TIME WE SELL A CAR WE MAKE A FRIEND oS 
MOTORS 


V ECLA E 


Velie Silver Swallow, PERS Sport with satin-aluminum kode 
equipment includes two extra cord tires, dise wheels, burnpers, Bpot- 
lights, teunk, two suitcases, hat box, and Saeed other items, 


Velie Model 58, three-passenger-Sport Roadster; Crees 
© alee 


extra cord tire, disc mpers, spotlights. 


sirailar toadster with standard equipment. 


tects of models eeially cacwded in 


this field. Allof thesecarsare powered with 
the famous, vibrationless Velie-built motor 


automatically lubricated at every point, . 


even to the piston pins. 


- To the automobile dealer, Velie Rees | an 
attractive franchise from the standpoint of © 


sound and stable business, anda direct rela- 


CORP OR AT 10 N; 


inted; 
ish a a 
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The new Velie vapeur Foun Done Brougham; a 
able roomy: car; trunk contains two suitcases and hat Boe; interior 
reees includes TAN, case, flower vase and eres: set. 


- If you are unable to get to the Show, 
_ for these three booklets: ‘Sty e 


‘Velie “Model 58, ‘Ges phicants ‘Betas all Velie encliaed. cars 
in a choice grade of taupe mohair Metra 


upholstered 
sae trimming of peas vinta colors. 


‘The new Velie four sng ocas. luxuriously vere stered = 
fined with tau; air vel 
ment best ik river's sent ans rhea 2 loaeiteni apep 


" December 29, 192 


: 
: 


! 
| 
10st. desir- 


Sete 


aba with a “mane | wt fone A 
ness toward the dealer is widely recogn 


Moline, 


with carpets 


vet—with a spacious ce bees e ht 
eath 


oys, while in some one girl, any girl, 
persists an inner circle of deportment 
y beyond comprehension, even though 
ain within the reach of love. 

ine, Mary, or Alice, how could you do 
thing? I don’t understand. Why, if 
ever “ 

xy have said it always; they will say 
mally, oblivious of the fact that the 
xst revolutions pass unperceived by 
ery divisions of the human family 
effect them—those people who 
e their mode of life, adopt new meth- 
ept inventions, discard internal mo- 
in the face of the exterior pressure of 
ial progress, hand a new world every 
m to a new generation, and only then 
to gasp at the result. 

lag these lines, it is true that the fac- 
hich were to make Io what she was at 
enand Drake 
he was at 
y-five were 
2 same as the 
neces which 
Eunice what 
as to be at 
even 


natervening 
vas identical, 
and Drake 


of Puritan- 
possibly in 
story of the 

was ever 
rammed with 
inovations 
form the 


as regards 
lations be- 
Io and her 
, both were 


0 Vic Teller, 
er to Eunice 
me, an inner 
itorm, placed 
ard and un- 
Ms setting. 
‘tal can pass 
‘h genuine 
sion without 
| gainer, at 


f abnegation, a broad liberality to- 
nduct is an almost inevitable result. 
sople are most apt to have the stead- 
ion which draws the line between 
»u do and what you are, without ever 
ig the issue. 

> Eunice was still engaged in wonder 
'e possession of William Alder, Jr., 
|ke to the fact that another budding 
|ment was demanding her attention, 
ig the citadel of her dreamy-eyed se- 
‘Io, the ebullient, small seat of an 
ing amount of daring, stepped forth 
'e chrysalis of childhood and set her 
foot upon a threshold. Here was a 
that called for immediate concen- 
of all the powers of love and under- 


iddenly, leaving her with a dual 

pation. 

smembered the day when the judge 

ne upon the children in the swim- 

le of Rattling Run, and the echo of 

s she had spoken to him then came 

her now: 

unusual. Perhaps you’ve noticed 

nes I’m afraid for her—afraid, I 

f what she might do.” 

was the fear she was feeling afresh; 

xr for a moment did it occur to her 

‘tin her allegiance to what Io her- 
She appealed to the judge again 

*y were alone at night in the library. 

_ Io is fourteen.” 

3my soul! Is she?” 


iz. Life as a blissful monotone ceased ' 
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INTERN ON THE PLOW 


(Continued from Page 19) 


They were silent for a time, summoning 
her before them, not in person but in pres- 
ence—a thing easy to do, though by no 
means easy to comprehend. For the pres- 
entation in thought or words of Io’s stride 
from a child into girlhood could be but an 
elusive grasping at things forever unseized, 
an exposition by flashes of a vivid portrait, 
unseen of itself, and veiled from others by 
trailing mists and moving shadows. Body 
and mind, she was the dwelling place of an 
eternal question; and thus, nebulously, 
they saw her. 

“T don’t wish her to go to college,”’ con- 
tinued Eunice presently, “unless she de- 
mands it later; but in the meantime she 
needs something we can’t give her here. I 
don’t know just how to say it—launching, 
perhaps. She’s got to learn things, get ac- 
quainted with what is usual, tame what 


then suggested that they repair to the 
sturdy deal table in the kitchen of so many 
momentous associations. 

“Drake,” he began, ‘‘with the exception 
of that little talk we had years ago on 
schooling as the master key, I’ve never said 
a word to you as to what you were going to 
be or to do with yourself. Do you want to 
know why?” 

“Yes,”’ said Drake. 

“Because,” said the judge, with a half- 
rueful smile, ‘you seemed to be so all-fired 
sure that I’ve never seen even a question in 
your eye. Now this isn’t helpfulness or 
anything like that—it’s plain curiosity, and 
you needn’t answer if you don’t feel like it; 
but what are you going to do?” 

“Do?” repeated Drake, gazing at him 
with the trapped expression of one who is at 
a loss for words, and yet knows exactly 


“It is One of the Most Remarkable Documents I Have Ever Read," He Said 


nobody else can tame for her, perhaps hurt 
herself a little. Oh, can’t you tell me what 
I’m trying to say?” 

‘Certainly I can,” replied the judge after 
a thoughtful pause. “You mean that this 
present world is the one she has to live in 
and the sooner she gets acquainted with it 
the better. Why not send her away to 
boarding school and see what that does?” 

“Y’m afraid,’’ said Eunice. “‘There are 
so many roads she might take without my 
eee anything about it until it’s too 
ate.” 

The judge eyed her quizzically. It was 
on his tongue to say that Io would turn to 
untraveled and unimagined paths in any 
case, but he refrained. 

“Well,” he suggested, ‘‘there’s Myrtle 
Manor only ten miles away; one of those 
finishing schools that can rarely be classi- 
fied as institutions of learning; but it draws 
a fine class of girls and under Miss Drew 
has climbed to a rather high standard. Why 
not try that?” 

Thus it was arranged, and a twelvemonth 
later another problem thrust its head above 
the even flow of events: Drake became of 
age in the July subsequent to the completion 
of his junior year at college. On the day of 
his majority the judge piled certain ledgers 
into the back of his buggy and drove out to 
the homestead, where he found its young 
master ruefully regarding the insignificant 
improvements he had been able to initiate. 
The judge made the appropriate greetings 
heartily, but with a certain solemnity, and 


what he would like to say. ‘“‘Why, judge, 
don’t you know? There’s never been any 
secret about it, or any fussing in my mind, 
and I don’t suppose it will amount to much 
with you, but I’m just going to be around 
here.”” He made an awkward gesture with 
one arm toward outdoors. ‘‘It sounds kind 
of small when we’re talking careers and 
things like that, I expect, but it’s the only 
plan I’ve got. I can’t explain why, but I 
just don’t feel the need of any other at 
present.” 

The judge nodded with his understanding 
air of accepting another man’s viewpoint at 
face value. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘there’s no hurry one 
way or the other, owing to a big enterprise 
in which you are vitally concerned but in 
which you have never shown the slightest 
interest. I mean the cement works.” 

Drake’s face. flushed slightly, and he 
frowned, not in exasperation, but as if he 
himself were puzzled to know the sources of 
his antipathy to the only exploitation of the 
farm which had ever brought in cash in 
appreciable quantities. 

“As a matter of fact,’ continued the 
judge, “‘there’s no reason why you should 
take an active interest in the Rattling Run 
Cement Company. That’s an extraordinary 
statement under the circumstances,| and 
it calls for proof. Grit your teeth, boy. 
I’m going to bother you for: the whole of 


this morning, and then steal you for dinner ' 


tonight. Now listen! Every man has an 
obligation to himself and toward others to 
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know where he stands in money matters. 
First of all, here’s the proof that it makes 
no difference whether you concern yourself 
with the Rattling Run Company or not. 
Read the thing through twice before you 
speak.” 

Drake took the paper which the judge 
handed him and read it; the first time sol- 
emnly, the second with a deepening smile 
in his eyes and on his lips. While he perused 
the famous contract with Tryer Mattis the 
judge studied him, and was content. The 
boy was good to look at—clean, supple and 
strong as a whiplash. The features which 
on that long-ago day in the court room had 
seemed overfined had lost their starved look. 
They were still clear-cut and startlingly 
reminiscent of Warner Sherborne; but of 
a Warner Sherborne who ate well, slept 
better and never by any chance found 
the day so short 
that he had to plow 
by lantern light. 

Drake looked up 
and laughed silently 
into the judge’s 
eyes. 

“Tt is one of the 
most remarkable 
documents I have 
ever read,” he said. 
“Tryer must have 
been gagged and 
strapped to a keg 
of powder when you 
handed him the pen 
and pointed to the 
dotted line with a 
lighted match.” 

“Well, he wasn’t 
gagged,’’ asserted 
the judge, smiling. 
“He called it what 
he has called it ever 
since—a legal 
strait-jacket. Now, 
Drake, we’re com- 
ing to the meat of 
thisinterview. The 
court assigned the 
three thousand dol- 
lars flat to your 
mother for the sup- 
port of you chil- 
dren. As far as you 
are concerned that 
arrangement comes 
to an end today. 
The proceeds from 
royalties have been 
divided in three 
equal parts from 
the beginning, and 
in these ledgers you 
will find just what 
has been done with 
your share. 

“Roughly speak- 
ing, you can draw 
your check in five 
figures and have it honored. Some of your 
dividends have gone for education, of course; 
but you’ll find all that properly set down; 
also you will learn that your income for this 
year wil] be something over four thousand 
dollars. The company is only now recover- 
ing from what the panic of 1907 did to it— 
but not to you Sherbornes, thanks to the 
fact that whether cement is selling at sev- 
enty cents, as it did then, or at its present 
price of a dollar-twenty, your royalty is fixed 
at two cents on every barrel produced. With 
luck, we should have the new plant in opera- 
tion by a year from now, and it’s to be a 
humdinger. It will triple our output and 
your income. Now get at the books.” 

“Not me,’”’ said Drake, whose eyes were 
already dreamy with thinking of what he 
could do to Rattling Run Fields with ten 
thousand dollars. ‘‘I’ll take your word for 
everything you’ve said.” 

“You will not!’ cried the judge, bringing 
his fist down with a crash. ‘You think 
that’s a compliment and I call it a colossal 
impertinence—worse than that. It’s the 
vapid sort of thing that makes every honest 
man shrink from the trap of guardianship. 
You’ll give me your word that you'll go 
over every transaction in these books which 
concerns you and your mother and sister, or 
you'll find another trustee tomorrow.” 

Drake stared at him, first with amazement 
and then with comprehension. His cheeks 
flushed, but his eyes remained steady. 

“T never thought of that side of it, sir. I 
apologize for being a blockhead and I give 
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you my word to start in now and go through 
the books to the bitter end.” 

“Fine!” said the judgeas hearose. ‘‘ You 
know, of course, that I was yelling only to 
wake you up. I’ll go out and hang around 
for a bit in case there’s anything you want 
to ask.” 

XXXI 

HE judge had been sitting with his back 

to the kitchen entrance. He turned, 
started to go out, and stopped stock-still. 
Tipped against the wall beside the open 
door, in one of the familiar hickory chairs, 
sat a young man, hands in the pockets of 
flannel trousers, soft shirt wide open at the 
throat, and wearing on his face a nonchalant 
expression which was negatived by the 
sparkle in his eyes. He seemed considerably 
older than Drake, more by reason of his 
poise than of any evidence of age. Asa 
matter of fact, measured in days, the differ- 
ence could be no more than two years. His 
hair was dark and of that crisp variety 
which clings closely to the head, requiring 
only infrequent visits to the barber; but 
his eyes were gray and his complexion fair 
under the tan of the summer’s sun and the 
weathering of wind and rain. 

The judge cast a backward questioning 
glance, but Drake was already absorbed in 
his task; then he looked once more at the 
stranger, who, catching his eye, nodded 
sideways, dropped the chair noisily forward, 
arose, stretched, and then led the way into 
the garden. 

Arrived there, he said, ‘‘You mustn’t 
think it’s Drake who is queer. You see, I’m 
insisting on making all my own introduc- 
tions this season, just like some girls insist 
on choosing their own frocks. I feel that 
some people aren’t becoming to me.”’ 

“Ts it permissible to ask who you are?” 
inquired the judge with mock solemnity. 

“Oh, yes,’ replied the stranger quite 
frankly. “I’m Robert Colter, and you’re the 
man I[’ve been hanging around here to see.”’ 

“T trust I don’t disappoint you, Mr. Col- 
ter,’”’ said the judge. At different times he 
had met a variety of Drake’s friends from 
school or college enjoying the haphazard 
hospitality of Rattling Run Fields; but he 
was sure he had never before chanced on 
this young man, who was of a type not 
easily forgotten. ‘‘You are one of Drake’s 
classmates, I presume,” he ventured. 

“Not his classmate,” said Colter, taking 
careful aim with his toe at a green apple 
lying on the baked clay of the yard. ‘‘Not 
by two years.” He kicked, shooting the 
apple straight forward and causing it to 
splatter against the house. He looked 
around at the judge with a pleased smile. 
“T’ve been wanting to do that ever since 
last summer.” 

They walked away from the house, the 
judge now in the lead. 

Presently he asked, “‘And why did you 
wish to see me?”’ 

“Well, I'll tell you,”’ said Colter. ‘‘Be- 
cause I was so unfortunate as to be the first 
to call Drake Mary after you told him what 
to do about it.”’ 

“Tsee.”’ Thejudge’slipstwitched. “And 
what happened actually made you like 
him?” 

“What happened,”’ said Colter, flushing 
and smiling at the same time, ‘“‘was that he 
practically undressed me with his teeth. 
Didn’t bite me, mind you; only tore off 
my clothes. It was funny. They had to 
bring out a blanket.’’ His face sobered, and 
he added, “‘ Yes, it made me like him.”’ 

“Come this way,” said the judge as they 
entered the wood. ‘‘ Here—this is the very 
log we were sitting on when I gave him 
that advice.” 

They sat down, Colter on the ground 
with his shoulders braced against the log so 
that his eyes were thrown up into the in- 
viting yet impenetrable foliage. 


“There’s something about him,” he said, — 
without troubling to mention Drake by: 
“something evident and: unread-, 


name; 
able. I get the same fun out of watching 
him think as I do out of watching an oak 
grow.” 


The judge glanced at his face dubiously © 


and found it grave. 

“Slow fun, I should say,” he ventured. 

‘“‘Sometimes,’’ admitted Colter; “but it 
all depends how you look at a tree. Why, 
I’ve had an oak reach a limb around the 
world and push me off just such a log as 
this before I knew what was happening. 
The humor of even a friendly oak is a bit 
heavy.” 

The judge was pleased with his company; 
he stretched out his legs and made himself 
comfortable. 

“Well, what did you do about it?” 
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“Nothing. Lost my head completely, 
and found it again. Learned when not to 
sit on a log. But what I really wanted to 
tell you about this Drake business is that 
probably no one in all the school felt what I 
felt, watching him and his kid sister. I’m 
sure I saw things that nobody else saw. 
Can’t tell you exactly, but it was like this: 
I would have done anything for either one 
of the pair—anything. And yet There 
you are. We’re funny things, all of us. The 
best I could do was to call him Mary the 
first time we met face to face, and get pushed 
off a log for my pains.”’ 

. “T know what you mean,” said the judge 
after a pause, “by feeling ready to do any- 
thing for that pair. I have felt that way 
more than once myself. The strange part 
of it is, they seem about as little in need of 
guidance or assistance as any couple on 
earth. What do you make of them? Begin 
with Drake.” 

“Well,”” complied Colter, ‘“I’d say he’s 
the only boy I ever knew who hasn’t any 
questions in him. He learns the next thing 
and does the next thing in front of him with 
exactly the same air. Something says to 
him, ‘It’s there; attend to it.’ He never 
was as young as I am; but he’ll always be 
younger. Chew on that; I don’t know 
what it means. All of him—each corpuscle 
in his blood—knows exactly where it’s 
going. But get this, judge: Drake couldn’t 
tell you where he’s headed; he only knows 
he is headed. ! Not like the rest of us.” 


“cc 


To. 

ae LO se breathed Colter, his eyes brighten- 
ing, and at the same time taking on a dis- 
tant focus. “‘What a name, eh? Makes 
you look for stars and green meadows. If 
Drake has no questions, Io is all question, 
from head to toe and back again. That’s 
where they’ve got me, those two: Drake 
like a permanent oak and his kid sister like 
an arrow overshooting all marks. She can’t 
come to earth because there isn’t enough 
earth.” 

‘Finally we come to you,” said the judge 
with the smiling directness which had won 
many aconfidence. ‘‘What are you doing 
and where are you going? Do you know?” 

“More or less,”’ replied Colter. ‘‘Noth- 
ing like Drake, you understand; because 
he’s never had to think anything out. At 
present I’m taking a post-graduate course 
in a combination of the arts and the hu- 
manities. My own recipe.’ 

“Are you going to teach?” prompted 
the judge. 

“Hardly; nothing like that. I’m going 
to breed a double strain of Morgans and 
Percherons.”’ 

The judge straightened to those words, 
and then relaxed. 

“T advise you,” he said, “to talk to Tryer 
Mattis on what the motor car is doing to 
the horse.” 

ha ee ae “That’s 
Ww 

The judge frowned. 

“You startled me into forgetting the 
arts and the humanities. May Lask wherein 
they are going to aid you in the fulfillment 
of your ambition? ae 

“You may,” replied Colter, “but I’m 
surprised that youshould. Schooling, judge, 
is bigger than anything between book coy- 
ers. It is the master key to happiness. 
Out of a thousand men, only one boy took 
the trouble to get it in time.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge, 
broadly. ‘‘Go on.” 

‘Well, to be happy on a stock farm I’ve 
got to have something to think about be- 
sides spavins and spalling hoofs. I’m lay- 
ing in a mind cellar, and why the devil 


smiling 


I should tell you about all these things, ° 


never having mentioned them to anybody 
else, is beyond me.’ 

Beyond ou, perhaps,” 
rising, ‘“‘but safe 

He decided that he liked Colter and in- 
vited him to the dinner in honor of Drake’s 
coming of age. 

“T’m truly sorry,’ said Colter; ‘‘but 
these clothes and a peep ob sua are all 
Ihave with me.’ 

“T’m not above wearing the same outfit 
at a strictly family dinner,” countered the 
judge, ‘‘nor is Drake; so that’s settled. 


said the judge, 


Only don’t forget to make your own intro- 


ductions.”’ 

Occasionally life throws into one’s path 
some person through whose eyes one can 
see more clearly than through one’s own. 


_ The judge had this feeling in regard to 


Robert Colter. Perhaps it was because 
they werein agreement, though they reached 
conclusions along different lines of deduc- 
tion. However that may be, the events 
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which transpired at Rattling Run Fields 
subsequent to Drake’s receipt of the liquid 
portion of his patrimony frequently at- 
tained to elucidation through Colter’s cas- 
ual comments. 

Drake plunged into an activity which 
almost wrecked his senior year at college. 
He managed to get his degree by a narrow 
margin, and returned home on the same 
day. He could scarcely have given an in- 
telligible outline of what he was doing, 
but each inception was to the imaginative 
vision of Colter a revelation. 

“Something,” he said darkly to the 
judge, “‘is growing on Rattling Run Fields.” 

Ten thousand dollars, spent judiciously 
and at comfortable intervals so that each 
morsel of improvement could be rolled on 
the tongue of appreciation separately, were 
working marvels in and about the home- 
stead. The original tower of the house 
which faced due south eventually became 
an angle with a long low wing paralleling 
the road to the westward and another low 
wing running east, overlooking the gully of 
Rattling Run. The first of these additions 
was Drake’s own haunt—an unbroken, 
heavily raftered hall of leisure and enter- 
tainment, with a huge fireplace at one end 
and a hidden narrow stairway running up 
to his bedroom at the other; the second 
comprised a suite of small rooms tacitly 
assigned to Io. 

It was characteristic of Drake that he 
never said, “Io, these are your rooms. I 
have put up the walls and the roof and 
there’s going to be hot and cold water; 
as for the rest, you may do what you like.”’ 
That was not his way. He had left it to her 
to realize her acquisition and take posses- 
sion of it piecemeal, much as he had at- 
tained to his own broad freedom. 

As for the beaten plot which surrounded 
the house, it was plowed, cultivated and 
manured with an extravagance such as 
never had been lavished on the surrounding 
fields. Then it was cut up into plots and 
used as a testing ground for every variety 
of grass seed on the market. A selection 
having been made, Tom had to plow it all 
up again in the spring and sow it for a lawn. 
During this process not a single one of the 
gnarled trees or stunted shrubs was harmed 
or moved. 

Noting that the healthiest bush on the 
place was a small clump of box, Drake said, 
“Tom, we'll have to grow a hedge of that 
from nursery stock. Straight along the 
road for a hundred yards, measuring from 
the bridge in the dip, then turn it at a right 
angle for fifty yards north. Everything 
inside of that will be the homestead gar- 
den—roses, shrubs, grass, the old cedars, of 
course. Can’t you see it, with Rattling 
Run shutting us off on the east and the 
whole place banking up on the orchard and 
the wood?”’ 

Tom stared at him. 

“No, I can’t; and what’s more, you 
won’t, either. Are you crazy, Drake? How 
much of a box hedge do you think you’ll 
have in fifty years’ time?” 

Drake in his turn stared at Tom. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you?” 
he asked gravely. ‘‘What’s fifty years?”’ 

““Tom,’’ said Colter, who happened to be 
present, ‘look out! You’re sitting on a 
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times so much stress has been laid on 
the sweetness of girls of sixteen in general 
that it becomes necessary to limn a picture 
of Io at that age with especial care. How 
paint her? How shout in print that she 
was not sweet in the accepted sense of the 
overworked word, and yet leave, even with 
those who run and read, an impression of 
allure, fresh and clean as the first beam of 
light that streaks the dawn? 

Still the arrow, still the embodiment of a 
slender, straight shaft from head to heel, 
she nevertheless presented a, flexible con- 
tour so delicate that, could some master of 
the etcher’s needle have drawn her, the art 
within him would have cried out for a single 
line, thin asa hair, adumbrating her rounded 
head, cutting the sharp sweep of her low 
brow, the piquant turn.of-her chin, the lift 
of her shoulder, the pointed curve of her 
adolescent breast and the swiftly diminish- 
ing descent of her rounded limbs. 

Bald words. 
will not bend to the expression of a curve; 
there are times when one would wish that 
words could throw. shadows and leave them 
behind, providing thus a pigment where- 
with one might attain to the lightness of 
vision itself, and echo the glimmering beauty 


of things seen yet forever unsnared by pen - 


‘pastel, silhouette, cameo—from i $s pl: 


_there was a hidden strength; som 


There are times when they St 
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or brush. Only thus might one h 
translate the image of Io at si x1 


against the misty wall of memory, i § 

“And yet, in her no less than in [ 
established, immovable; something wh 
formed the basis upon which were cut { 
scintillating facets of her presence, §y 
were the movements of her feet and han: 
and no less swift the reactions of her 
lifting to the silent echo in her ane 
saw there that what others dared she; mig 
dare if she would, but behind what wi 
have seemed to Eunice and the j ju 
all their leniency, reckless extrovagaie 

deportment, there remained the foun¢ 
of all daring, the courage for insta ta 
adamantine refusal. i 
To take so fantastical a gem and 
noainet the heavy foil of Jimmy Mat 
was to throw it into startling relief! Att 
time Jimmy was nineteen, and to th: 
who knew his father, it seemed that f 
zt 


world anew. As far as physical ap 
was concerned, Jimmy was Tryer 
again —blue eyes, round in moments 


limbs and heavy bones, clumsy at tim 
surprisingly agile at others. One differe 
persisted—Tryer’s youth had be 
miscuous in its affections, Tryer’s bo 
had known no Io. ; 
Jimmy had left school and gone to. 
for the Rattling Run Cement Com 


salesman, one of that Rattler pack of train 
bloodhounds of commerce who, on 
upon the scent of a ringed raccoon 
shape of a contract, never let up u 
had treed it or so torn it that it was ) 
use to a rival. 

But Jimmy had rebelled for two re 
In the first place, even his heavy |] 
were far more supple than his tongu 
he knew it. The other reason lay 
fact that he would put up with no en 


a corner of peculiar formation in the 
cipal town of the three counties, 
building which was a chaste exam 
what the Colonial artificer could d 
nothing but blood-red brick, shutt 
solid wood and white trimmings for h 
terial. On its easterly exposure, this 
stood four stories high; but on theso 
side, owing to a sharp rise in the leve 
ground, the stories diminished to thr 
then to two, and finally to one. In 
tion, to accommodate the rush of pr 
ous years, a two-storied wing h 
thrown out to the north which reael 
the edge of a wood whose shad 
scended to meet and mix with those o! 
that interlaced their tops above.a 
doned raceway. ; 
Within the triangle thus formed : 
back of the building was a hanging g: 


festoons which played tricks with the ha 
of passers-by. Within the garden 
single Judas tree raised in springt 
vivid column of its pink reproach 
tangle of ornamental shrubs wh 
escaped the pruner’s shears to min 
rambling rose and grapevine. The 
thicket. thus composed swept no 
until it met the barrier of a mass 0} 
dendrons. 

To’s room was located at the en 
upper story of the low wing which 
toward the wood and the racewa 
casual observer would have: jud 
distance from the ground a sufficien 
to escapades, even after noting 
level branch of a maple which si 
across within easy reach of het 
But to.Io that limb spelled 
The very thought of casting herd 
it and then clambering out. along 

n 


who told Jimmy Mattis of the 
then, angered by the slowness of 
could not read all her implicatio 
manded him to a tryst in the garden 
as he should hear the striking o 
which spelled lights out for the seh« 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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A “Six”—Built by Hudson 
Under Hudson Patents 


Essex closed car comforts now cost *170 less than ever before. Also with 
this lower price you get an even more attractive Coach body and a six 
cylinder motor built on the principle of the famous Hudson Super-Six. 


Freight and Tax Extra 


It continues Essex qualities of economy and reliability, known to 135,000 
owners. It addsa smoothness of performance which heretofore was exclusively 
Hudson’s. Both cars are alike in all details that count for long satisfactory 
service at small operating cost. 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


You will like the new Essex in the nimble speeds, on all roads. You will be inter- 
ease of its operation. Gears shift quietly. ested in seeing how this is accomplished. 
Steering is like guiding a bicycle, and 
care of the car calls for little more than 
keeping it lubricated. That, for the most 


Greater fuel economy is obtained. The 
car is lighter, longer and-roomier. You 
will agree that from the standpoint of 


part, is done with an oil can. The chassis appearance, delightful performance, cost 
design lowers the center of gravity, and reliability, the new Essex provides 
giving greater comfort and safety, at all ideal transportation. 


The Touring Model is *850 Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Jimmy came, waited, and finally supplied 
himself with a pocketful of acorns where- 
with he began a discreet bombardment of 
Io’s open window. At last the dark nimbus 
of her hair appeared beneath the raised 
sash. A white hand came out of the dark as 
if either to sustain or detain her. She struck 
it aside. Once she had taken her decision, 
she did not pause. An instant more and 
she stood upon the window sill, slender 
arms outthrown, her fingers touching 
lightly the brick walls on either side of her. 

She could have climbed out cautiously, 
but catching sight of the blot of Jimmy’s 
face, strained, white and staring, she yielded 
to an impulse of mischief, pretended to fall, 
and threw her body across the limb with 
such violence as to produce an alarming 
rustle of all its leafy branches. Jimmy 
gasped, started to groan, but stopped. Io 
was laughing softly, a mere wisp of sound. 
Presently she whispered to him. 

“Jimmy, can you reach the end of the 
limb?”’ 

He went to its extremity, put up his 
hands, but dared not leap in the dark for 
fear of making a noise. Undaunted, Io 
crept down the limb, breathing in little 
gasps and chuckling asshe went. At last he 
could seize the branch. She dropped to the 
ground. They stood and looked at each 
other. Afraid to talk so near the house lest 
they be heard, and yet not wishing to go 
away, doubtful as to whether the return to 
the room would be made as easily as the 
escape, they said nothing. After standing 
for a long time in an aimless silence Io 
turned, raised her hands, and whispered 
“Lift me up.” 

He stooped, threw his arm around her 
stiffened knees and lifted her high. She 
caught the limb, and at once was aware 
that this was no laughing matter. She 
swarmed along it slowly, resting from time 
to time until she came opposite the window. 
Reaching out as she lay jackknifed over the 
branch, she found she could touch the sill, 
but to no purpose. 

“‘ Jennie,’ she whispered, “‘ 
Give me your hand.” 

“T can’t,’’ quavered a tremulous voice on 
the verge of nervous tears. ‘‘I’m afraid. Oh, 
oh, Io!” 

‘““Hush!’” breathed Io. 

Holding to a thin branch, she stood up, 
balanced for a moment. and then took the 
short step to the sill. She caught the sash, 
jumped into the room and disappeared 
from sight without so much as a good-by or 
even a wave of the hand to Jimmy. |. 

Once performed, the feat became easy. 
Because she knew Jimmy so well; because 
it was so easy for her to see him during the 
summer months, her conscience troubled 
her much less than if these secret trysts had 
been with a stranger; but even with the 
commonplace Jimmy, she soon found that 
there was excitement in creeping through 
the blackness of the rhododendron thicket 
down over the brow of the hill to where they 
could watch the raceway and still be out of 
hearing both of the house and of the water. 
Here they could talk in murmuring voices, 
giving vent to those monosyllabic utter- 
ances which were even then beginning to 
characterize the conversation of the first of 
the generations of revolution. 

Not every night of the spring did Io take 
it into her head to meet Jimmy, but scarcely 
an evening passed that he did not climb 
into the garden and give her some signal of 
his presence—the squawk of a catbird dis- 
turbed, a tossed acorn, or a peculiar whistle 
which he had been at great pains to teach 
her. It would have been easy for Io to re- 
turn his signal in some manner, indicating 
her intention to come or not to come, but 
from thevery first shenever took thetrouble. 
Poor Jimmy would stand for long minutes, 


areyouawake? 


lengthening sometimes into an hour, won-.- 


dering if she were in her darkened room or 
if perhaps she were paying some surrepti- 
tious visit within the house. 

Even when she condescended to meet 
him he never knew what might be her mood. 
There were times when her long silence 
made his, heart beat fast, when he felt as 
though she included him, carrying him with 
her on the flights of her fancy, as she lay 
flat on her back, her eyes wide open, staring 
up into the blotched tracery of the leaves 
against the sky. There were other times 
when her silence seemed to whip him with 
small stinging lashes, an effect which she 
produced without so much as looking at 
him. On these occasions he shrank into 
himself as though he had been caught out 
on a night of sleet and rain. Hegrew miser- 
able and more miserable, until Io would 


his father was so famous. 
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turn on him, accuse him of spoiling every- 
thing and desert him while the evening was 
still young. 

He was not a particularly brilliant boy, 
but such intelligence as he possessed was of 
that shrewd brand which lies on the border 
between cleverness and instinct. He knew 
only vaguely what he wished to do. To 
have Io to himself, to draw her farther 
afield from the house and from her untrou- 
bled self-control were impulses embedded 
throughout his childhood in his nature. He 
could not have named them. They led him, 
however, to approach her ‘along all those 
avenues, unsatisfying to the middle-aged, 
but which mean so much to the young. 

To win a fleeting grasp of her tapering 
fingers, to touch her knee by accident, or 
even to have her trample on his foot, gave 
him the sensation of rising swiftly into rare- 
fied air. He dreamed of a single fleeting 
kiss with the fervency with which a follower 
of the Prophet dreams of a vale crowded 
with houris. Io, on the other hand, seemed 
scarcely aware of the sensations which her 
mere presence induced. 

It was she who had summoned Jimmy on 
the occasion of her first descent into the 
garden; but it was Jimmy who, by descrip- 
tion of the joys of canoeing in the dark, 
aroused in her the primal desire which lies 
in us all for exploration. The raceway, with 
its mile of embowered narrow water, open- 
ing at last on the lake, had no mysteries for 
her by daytime. He told her of its beauties 
at night, but his powers of depiction fell so 
far short of his intention that she was left 
unmoved. Suddenly his eyes narrowed in 
the half light to that shrewd look for which 
He hinted that 
there were dangers besides mysteries, and 
the trick was done. 

Standing beneath the trees, looking down 
toward the boathouse, they laid their plans. 
To-was to slip along the path on the southern 
side to well above the landing stage, 
keeping hidden behind the shrubbery. 
Jimmy was to get out his canoe and pick 
her up just around the first point. 

As on the occasion of the first escape from 
her window, they were both nervous; but 
as far as Io was concerned this feeling soon 
passed. She lay at half length in the middle 
of the canoe, the back rest slanted so that 
her eyes were lifted at an angle which left 
Jimmy, though he faced her, completely 
below her field of vision. There was no 
moon, which made the stars shine more 
sharply and seem nearer to earth than on a 
brighter night. Looking up through the 
branches which, reaching from either bank, 
barely touched their tips, it seemed that the 
spangled stars had descended to form an 
elongated Milky Way for her special bene- 
fit. She drew her breath long and deep, 
playing a game of her own, striving to fill 
herself so full of the air of heaven that she 
might become bodiless and float. Jimmy’s 
voice awoke her, dragged her down. 

“To, do you dast go out on the lake?’”’ 

She nodded her head without speaking. 
Coming out into open water, he was more 
afraid of observation and discovery. He 
drove his paddle deep and sent the light 
craft along at top speed until they were 
well past a long sharp point which thrust 
its shallow tongue far out into the lake. 
Then he turned toward shore and presently 
was coasting along within the deep shadow 
cast by looming trees. The shadow deep- 
ened suddenly into blackness. Io, startled, 
lifted her head and looked around. They 
had darted into the velvety gloom of the 
overhanging gumberries, famous rendez- 
vous of generations of lovers. Io was awed. 

“Where are we?”’ she whispered. 

“Under the gumberries,”’ replied Jimmy 
in a low voice, “‘and we’re lucky to find it 
empty. Now all we got to do is to light a 
match if we hear anyone coming, and they 
got to stay away 

Why have they?” asked Io. 

“Because,” said Jimmy. : 
way it is.’ 

He tied the painter toa worn limb. Say- 
ing that he was tired, he crept cautiously to 
a seat beside her. She was so slight that 
there was ample room even for his bulky 
figure. 

For a long time neither of them spoke. 
Jo was in one of her more kindly moods of 
silence. She was dreaming, drifting, in- 
different to his presence, and yet not un- 
kindly. Her barriers were neither up nor 
down. Sensing her mood, he was content, 
more ineffably happy than he had ever been 
before in his life. He moved his arm so that 
he could throw his hand over the back rest 
and, without her knowing it, touched a wisp 
of her fine-spun hair. 


¥ That’s the 
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As though it were something sentient, 
it curled around his finger, giving him a 
little shock, 
founding. For an instant he felt that she 
must know what had happened. Startled 
and afraid, he held his breath, then turned 
his eyes slowly until they caught the profile 
of her face. It was expressionless, totally 
lost, happy. He summoned all his courage. 

aS To,” he whispered hoarsely, “‘I touched 
your hair.” 

“Did you?” she asked from far away. 
“Well, don’t do it again.” 

After a moment he spoke again. 

“T would like to come here every night 
and be just like this with you.’ 

aa would like to come here every night, 
too,” said Io. 

“Shall we? Will you come tomorrow?” 

She did not answer. Sitting suddenly 
erect, she stared fixedly into the shadows. 
Her eyes had become dilated. Things, 
little things, crept out of the «darkness 
toward her. Lily pads—a closed lily bud, 


thrusting up its pointed nose. The climb- ° 


ing iridescent bubbles from some tadpole 
turning over in his bed of mud. A floating 
twig, with a leaf set for a sail, bound on 
some Lilliputian voyage at the mercy of 
minute unfelt drafts of air. Her eyes left 
all else to follow its fortunes. She imagined 
it manned by a crew of midgets, tiny, in- 
visible to the naked eye,.rushing about 
briskly and shouting profane orders in such 
powdered specks of sound that they fell 
miles short of her listening ears. Uncon- 
sciously she laid her hand on Jimmy’s 
knee. It trembled, then grew steady, tense, 
as if there are times when a boy’s leg can 
hold its breath. 

“To,” he murmured presently, “‘ 
thinking about?” 

His voice startled her, reverberating tre- 
mendously in her ears, straining to hear 
something less than sound. She threw back 
Re head and shook her hair from about her 
ace. 

Fiksea thinking,” she said, “‘that it’s high 
time to go home.” 

“Why did I speak?” cried Jimmy, deep 
within his own breast. ‘‘Why? Why?” 

When she returned to her room that 
night and began to slip off her clothes in 
the dark she heard a faint whimpering com- 
ing from her roommate. She knelt beside 
the girl’s bed. 

“Jennie,” she said, ‘“‘what’s up? Why 
are you crying?” 

Jennie flung her arms around her neck 
and tightened them convulsively. 

“Oh, Io!’”’ she sobbed between chattering 

teeth. “‘I’m frightened! I’mso cold!” 

“What has happened?” askedIo, ‘‘ Why 
are you scared?” 

“Miss Drew came to the door,” 
Jennie. ‘‘She opened it and looked in.”’ 

_ Io cast a glance over her shoulder to her 
own bed, where she had skillfully arranged 
the bolster beneath the covers. 

“Well,” she asked, ‘‘did she come in? 
Did she say anything?” 

‘‘No-o-0-0,’’ said Jennie, and began to 
sob aloud. 

Io stared at her with uncomprehending 
eyes. 


what you 
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HERE is nothing easier in life than to 

forget. We banish pains readily; pleas- 
ures lose their sharp contours more slowly; 
but they lose them. Favors and offenses 
fade from mind. Moving friends go out 
with the tide and come back only if they 
return to take the house next door; only 
the visual and the present endure. Stay 
around if you would be remembered. Even 
the stranger of what we are forgets the 
stranger of what we were. “I believed— 
wore — said — thought — that How 
funny!’’ Thus also do we forget the almost 
simultaneous arrival of two factors in a 
nation-wide contortion. To make the state- 
ment pertinent to this chronicle, let it be 
recorded that in the year when Io and her 
classmates graduated from Myrtle Manor 
they abandoned square dances for round— 
and Jimmy Mattis became the owner of an 
automobile. 

These two developments find their proto- 
types in the Boston Tea Party and the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg; in certain respects they 
are more significant in the annals of the 
emancipation of woman than the name of 
Susan B. Anthony or the once familiar fig- 
ure of Dr. Mary Walker.’ Already we have 
half forgotten what the motor car, by put- 
ting distance and seclusion, with their 
opportunities and dangers, at the beck and 
call of anyone with the price of gasoline, did 
to the qualified privacy of the home sitting 
room and to the chaperon as an institution. 


infinitesimal and yet dum- 


-cumstance of when they happened 


‘field of battle; some for total disab] 


‘tion and superficial finish but mo 


gasped » 


-mind of mothers, driving her hea 
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The effect of a few millions of auto: 
on the century-old customs of a peo 
too evident to demand comment or 
itself to misinterpretation. 


rise from the dives of the Barbary ¢ 
swept eastward like a conflagration ¢ 
apparent mission to make the whole 
one; their influence, as well as their e 
is frequently misjudged. 

Make no mistake. The young girls y 
lot it-was to be the first to turn from th 
hilaration of the Boston to the close 
tacts of the turkey trot, and from the t 
trot to the bunny hug—names a 
strange, dead before their teens— 
revolutionary army. They were bac 
that; they were pioneers, explorers ni 
intention but by inheritance and the 


born. 
Some were marked for moral death 


others for casualties; and some for we 
so slight as to be easily treated on the 
but every one of them was a diseoy 
every one of them took part in layi 
foundations of the new order which | 
branded today one-tenth as deeply | 
superficial badges of bobbed hair, 
lips and rolled stockings as it is by a 
old as the hills, breaking out in 
changed attire—the truth that the 
body, put toany conceivablestrain, di 
its own amazing resistances. 

These are the same girls our grandmothe 
were, the very same, the eternal feminij 
descendance. Yes; by all means, let usa 
mitit. But do they garb their souls or th 
bodies in red flannels from neck to ¢ 
from Thanksgiving to May Day, a 2 
those grandmothers? Do they wea 
thing inside or out that itches? Ast moth 
ers, are they going to suffer the sickej 
sinkings of the heart, the bewildern 
and gasping revivals of Eunice Alder, 
ting her girlhood to her eyes as if Vi 
were an opera glass, and striving to b: 
intofocus? And yet Iostill had allh 
still wore diminutive corsets, corset 
suspenders and filmy petticoats. Neve 
less, she was of the advance guard. 

Is it difficult to imagine with what 
givings the woman who had once 
fire at mere contact with Tryer 
magnetism beheld her daughter’s as 
ing familiarity with hisson? Eunicen 
liked nor disliked Jimmy; she consi 
him a nonentity, lacking not only ine 


cially in all those fundamental attribu 
which make for breeding; and yet | 

were days when distraction drove hi 
praying that Io might marry him. 1] 
her own indomitable nature would tak 
to task, accusing her of cowardly surr 
to a traditional instinct to play safe i 
eye of the world regardless of spiri 


the most insidious enemy to the 


the stone wall which marks the di 
tween succeeding generations. Sh 
girl were friends in the deepest sign 
of the term; they loved each oth 
shared confidences and a grea 
faith; and yet there were times wh 
spoke in a language which was G@ 
the other. 
When vague rumors reached her 
escapades at Myrtle Manor, cou 
insinuations that only graduation 
her from being refused admittance 4 
school for another term, Eunice felt 
mor of alarm. She assured hers 
bornly that Io could not have dom S| 
thing and forced the matter from h 
But she did not go to Miss Drew or 
judge. Piled upon this unackn 
fear came the dismay aroused by the 
taking intimacies of the new dan 
Nothing clandestine; not only 1 
friends, but Drake and his also. M 
fact. That was what madeitso bewil 
Late hours, too, and the needless 
automobiling alone so far with 
even with Jimmy Mattis. Eunice 
weak, but some instinct prompted 
avoid recourse to arbitrary auth 
its dictum—you shall not. Som 
her attitude toward Drake since t 


Hands tightly nteoe ee and 
minous eyes and halting tongue, 
to her of a woman’s body as a don 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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d Spanien subject to enrichment along 
2avenues of personality, and especially 
to loss by trespass, incursion or sur- 
r of its least outposts. She was not 
sstood. Her words were simple enough; 
lyithout being told, she knew that they 
unintelligible. She sat and gazed at 
id Io gazed back with a troubled little 
|, and whispered over and over again, 
, mother.” 
nice attempted the specific only once. 
/you eee never let Jimmy kiss you, 

ou? 
We ed at her, completely at a loss, but 
what cause Bunice was never to learn. 
nforted by the look alone, she cried 
‘Never mind, dear. Forgive me. Only 
ted you to know 
iold Io, the arrow, in winged flight, es- 
without a spoken word. Quick! Out 
stable and hitch up Kentucky, worthy 
f a horse-famed state. Out! Out 
the highway to just beyond the last 
te left in the three counties, meeting 
‘ears all the way. Swing to the left 
the track which leads to the forked 
/ and then take the center one of three. 
s rough road was emblematic. Here 

ation in gigantic terms. At one end 
ierborne property, the Rattling Run 
any, whose Rattler brand of cement 
(ready been used in an experiment at 
Brunswick in the form of a concrete 
jent, first realization in New Jersey of 
’s fantastic dream. At the other end 
'same property, the rutted and inhos- 
‘eevidencethat the youthful proprietor 
‘ttling Run Fields, either through an 
Aided aversion or a love of solitude, 
red for no metaled highway across his 


urned quite viltes while his bushy 
remained startlingly dark. As a re- 
e now gave the impression not only 
yarrel but of a barrel stenciled and 
for shipment. 

‘allo, Tom,” she cried, leaped from the 
‘nd tossed him the reins. 

went in search of Drake and found 
1 the living room, which, in spite of 
pat size, was made cozy by its low 
i ‘barred with rough-hewn timbers. 
the walls were bookcases and such 


isity letter is apt to preserve; 
was a division of which Robert Colter, 
ted, had taken charge. 


atment anywhere. But our people 
oe indignant about something. It is 
itly to their credit that they have 
tas the object of their concern a sub- 
‘entirely worthy of it. They are not 
sso happy in their selection of a fa- 
wrong. 


Gaston girls, who some years ago in- 
{a rich uncle, are now at work on a 
utionary ancestor. 


ugh there still is some feeling about 
‘red of Wall Street in this community 
mger what it was. A good many who 
‘ly believed it now doubt that Wall 
wishes to reduce our people to a con- 
of beggary. There is no market for 
street’s stocks in an insolvent com- 
J. 


Jessop hopes to see the great parties 
t themselves to a modification of the 
ad Act when they meet in convention 
immer. Adams Jinks will be satisfied 
othing less than a ringing declaration 
ir of the enforcement of the law. It is 
that both gentlemen will be disap- 
4. It is the purpose of both parties 
spt platforms carefully designed to 
‘ill and Adams in line for the ticket. 
obabilities are that they will succeed 


Mitical party is willing to pay a fair 
gitimate price for victory. But no 
al party wishes to enforce or nullify 
ut the expense of an election. 


is Skiplap wants to run for the legis- 
next year on a platform demanding 
actment of the initiative and refer- 

and the recall. Amos says if they 
esirable measures ten years ago they 
‘irable now. But his close supporters 
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In rummaging through the lumber of 
ancient trunks and old boxes which had 
accumulated in the small peaked garret at 
Rattling Run Fields, Colter had come upon 
certain documents which appealed to his 
antiquarian interest. He purchased an 
easel and such a folio as is used for rare 
prints. In it he was mounting in chrono- 
logical order such papers as the original deed 
of Rattling Run Fields; the commission 
of one Isaiah Hancock Sherborne, captain 
in the Revolutionary Army; certain letters 
in faded brown ink; the discharge of War- 
ner Truesdale Sherborne from a regiment 
which had never reached the front in 1812; 
a quaint collection of the wedding lines 
which had tied the Sherborne women so 
tightly; the commissions or discharges of 
various other male Sherbornes in the Civil 
and in the Mexican and Spanish wars. 
Warner Sherborne, Drake’s father, had gone 
no farther than Tampa. 

Only today Colter had discovered among 
the papers a small leather purse, almost 
brittle with age. In it was a packet done up 
in many folds of oiled paper, dried together 
so that they had to be pried apart with a 
knife, disclosing finally a seal ring so tar- 
nished that it was not easily distinguishable 
for gold. He took it to the kitchen, rubbed 
it in ashes until it shone, and looked for the 
crest. There was none; only an emblematic 
plow with a lantern hanging from one of its 
shafts. He was disappointed, but went 
in search of Drake and laid the ring on the 
table before him. 

“Found it with the junk,” he explained. 

Drake glanced up and was about to sug- 
gest that the ring be added to Colter’s 
chronological file; but perceiving that it 
was a seal ring, curiosity got the better of 
him. He picked it up, glanced at it, and 
immediately his careless bearing changed. 
He stared unbelievingly at the graved 
emblem and finally slipped the ring on his 
middle finger, for it was much too large for 
his little one. 

‘We Sherbornes,” he remarked, “‘seem 
to have been bigger men a few generations 
ago.”’ Colter turned to go back to his self- 
appointed task, but Drake stopped him. 
“Bob,” he asked, ‘‘did you ever hear what 
thes to call my father?” 

“ce Oo ” 


“They called him the man who plowed 
by lantern light.”” He stared again at the 
ring. ‘“‘Queer things happen, don’t they?”’ 

When Io entered the room Colter glanced 
at her absorbed expression, saw that she 
had something on her mind and promptly 
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slipped out through a door which opened 
to the rear. Drake was sitting in a low 
chair surrounded by a heap of books treat- 
ing of fertilizers, their composition and cor- 
rect application. He looked up to see Io 
standing before him, very erect, her brows 
drawn in a tiny frown. 

“Hello!’”’ he said. ‘‘What’s up? What’s 
the matter?” 

“Sometimes,”’ said Io, “ 
a lie to tell the truth.” 

“That is a deep saying,’ said Drake. 
“Do you want me to think it out? 

“No,” said Io. ‘I’ve thought it out my- 
self. If mother should ask me if a boy has 
ever kissed me, and I should say yes, it 
would be a lie, even if they have kissed 
me, because it would mean something to 
her that it doesn’t mean to me—what she 
cate the Point of Danger, with capital let- 

ers 

“That’s very complicated,” said Drake 
with mock solemnity, ‘‘but I think I know 
what you mean. Who has been kissing 
you, young lady?” 

Genuinely serious and without hesita- 
tion, Io began to recite the names of almost 
every one of Drake’s classmates who had 
visited Rattling Run Fields. When she fin- 


you have to tell 


ished, he added for her, “And Jimmy 
Mattis.” 
“Oh, yes,” admitted Io, “and Jimmy.” 


Drake in his turn became serious. 

“Just when did you begin,”’ he asked, 

“and how and why 

“Well,” said Io, Fane his gaze with- 
out flinching, “when they say good-by, I 
would rather kiss them than shake hands— 
especially if it’s hot.” 

Drake threw back his head and laughed. 

“Tf it’s that way I guess it’s all right, Io. 
Anyhow, I’ve got too much to learn even to 
pretend to teach. Go your own way. Do 
you know what I mean by that?” 

“No,” said Io; ‘‘not unless you mean 
just what you say.” 

“T mean your way—lIo’s way,” replied 
Drake. “Follow that as high and as far as 
you like.” 

“Drake,” said Io, “‘I want to tell mother 
the truth. Do you understand? Not— 
well, not make her think I’m horrible. You 
know. Yet sometimes I think and think, 
but I just don’t know the words she knows. 
Oh, ee awful. It doesn’t mean anything 
at all.” 

“Oh, yes, it does,’’ said Drake, taking up 
his book again. “‘It means the whole works 
to me, Io. Run away and don’t worry any 
more.”’ 


(Continued from Page 24) 


are advising against it. They think it very 
doubtful whether the people can again be 
stirred to a high pitch of excitement by a 
proposal to enact them. They are advising 
Amos to run on a platform demanding that 
the profiteers be compelled to disgorge. 


Sim Furness says he is one of those who 
do not care for the truth at the expense of 
being annoyed by it. 


Probably no one thing disturbs our peo- 
ple more than the fear that something dis- 
agreeable may happen to Germany. The 
thought that Germany may have to work 
hard to pay the obligations incurred when 
the treaty of peace was signed is a very un- 
pleasant one to them. The possibility that 
Germany may lose her national entity and 
be broken up into half a dozen separate 
states is one they are loath to contemplate. 


DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 


The “‘Prosperity’’ Turkey 
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If Eunice could have heard this conversa- 
tion in which so little was said and so much 
expressed it is possible that she would have 
worried less but puzzled more. She had 
watched Io’s hasty departure with a little 
catch in her heartbeats which was growing 
to be a frequent and familiar sensation. She 
did not have to ask where Io was going; she 
knew. She was going to Rattling Run Fields. 

It might be expected that the spectacle 
of a single family living in a double estab- 
lishment in an environment famed for its 
simplicity would have aroused comment; 
but the condition had come about so natu- 
rally that it passed unnoted, even by the 
most avid scavengers of gossip. It was as 
though the subtle power of Rattling Run 
Fields over all those who sprang from its 
loins imposed even upon outsiders to the 
extent of forcing the acceptance of its domi- 
nation as a matter of course. 

Thus Drake, from the moment of his first 
return from boarding school, aided by the 
timely advent of William Alder, Jr., had 
reassumed with no spoken arrangement his 
lifelong home; and thus Io, from spending 
a few hours with him, had grown tacitly 
into a surprising independence of residence, 
staying a night or a week with a naive 
casualness which made comment seem ab- 
surd. The judge, who, next to Eunice, 
might be thought most liable to a sense of 
injury, did more than anyone else to estab- 
lish the anomalous situation by accepting it 
whole-heartedly. In herinnermost thoughts 
Eunice even credited him with being a 
champion of the homestead as a concreted 
force against which it was futile to battle. 
Whenever he thought of Rattling Run 
Fields he seemed to live within the undying 
impression bequeathed by Warner Sher- 
borne, adamant to his last breath. 

‘Son, the land’s yourn; you ain’t got no 
call to sell it.” 

Eunice was not a meek woman, nor was 
she wholly without her father’s strain of 
sardonic humor. Her lips could curve and 
her eyes smile quizzically at the perplexing 
impulses of the younger generation, devour- 
ing latitude and longitude with its bean- 
stalk tendrils; but when she thought of 
Rattling Run Fields an opaqueness like a 
cessation of vision seemed to film her gaze. 
It was as if Rattling Run Fields had all the 
terminal qualities of a blackboard built sol- 
idly into a wall; on it and not beyond it 
were mortal eyes to read all sums and all 
subtractions. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


And the nearer the date on which the reg- 
ular quarterly installment of their income 
tax falls due the more loath they become. 


Miss Mittie Sells, who was born and 
reared west of the Missouri River, saw her 
first Indian last summer. But unless Miss 
Mittie visits Hollywood, it is unlikely she 
will ever realize her ambition to see a cow- 
boy. 


Ed Furness, whose fits of abject despond- 
ency and rambling and discursive conversa- 
tion have puzzled his friends for months, 
finally has revealed the source of his 
affliction. He has been reading Nietzsche 
and Schopenhauer for more than a year, 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer are well 
enough in their way, but unless one can 
take a joke he should not read them. 


It is as yet impossible to estimate the 
value of a college education to Jimmy and 
Mittie Sells. Jimmy and Mittie still are in 
the making. But it is not possible to under- 
estimate its effect on the Sells family. Be- 
fore Jimmy and Mittie went away to school 
it was the most slovenly, careless, impolite 
family in town.. It is now one of the best 
dressed and best behaved. 


The trouble with Jim Trout, who, the 
other day, passed to his reward, was that 
he depended on Congress to do it. As a re- 
sult Mrs. Trout and the children are left in 
destitute circumstances. 


A great man is one who doesn’t believe all 
the complimentary things the newspapers 
say of him. A very great man is one who 
can resist the temptation to attempt to live 
up to the fictitious importance with which 
the newspapers invest him. 

—Jay E. House. 
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You want them all—the essentials to perfect footwear. 


You want the individuality and style that exclusive shoe 
designers best express with Vici kid. 


You want the distinctiveness that comes in the lustrous 
colors of Vici kid and the elegance that comes in its finish. 
You want the fit that is assured by its pliability and the 
service assured by its quality. 


For more than thirty years Vici kid has been universally 
approved as the essential leather for fashionable footwear. 


Tell your dealer you want shoes of Vici kid. No other 
leather combines ALL the advantages of Vici kid. 


_ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc \ 7 
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ither England nor the British Empire 
dded to that grim total, and it will be 


-and saner ways of international ar- 
nt than the old appeal to force of 
If they have failed it is a splendid 
e, and if in self-defense against a 
of folly and wickedness they are 
1 back to the sword—or the gun, tank 
attleship—it will be a tragic necessity 
f their own making. 
tit is possible, and I think likely, that 
ilitarists of Europe underestimate the 
rth of England’s policy of peace and 
obilized state. She is already at- 
ng to her side all those people who are 
t at this enthroned militarism and its 
sable menace to the peace of the 
England’s spirit of fair play has 
{a standard to which all liberal minds 
lying as the one hope of victory over 
te folly and the forces of destruction. 
ually but very surely, I think, this in- 
se is working not only in countries like 
nd, Denmark, Norway, Czecho- 
kia, Austria and Germany, but also in 
‘nited States of America, which stands 
than any other nation in the world 
with more strength than any other 
no in the world, broadly, and with 
idual exceptions of intolerance, for 
ion sense applied to international 
cs, justice applied to all peoples, and 
iilitarism as the foundation of world 
-and recovery. 
the federation of British peoples can 
the spiritual alliance and codperation 
2 United States these two nations to- 
r will have an irresistible power in the 
e of international policy which cannot 
rhtly disregarded or ignored by op- 
g powers, and, in my belief, if that 
ened many of the present dangers and 
jes of Europe would be quickly re- 
id. 
at conviction is also firm in the mind 
ery British statesman, of every party, 
neither Tory nor Labor leaders will 
5 from the effort to win over the 
ad States to a closer working under- 
ling with their country. But it is not 
‘dinner rhetoric, the eloquent cour- 
| of visitors on both sides, which will 
ice an Anglo-American entente. It is 
tradual recognition of both peoples 
unless they work together to save the 
| from fresh and frightful disaster it is 
‘oing to be saved. 
e weakness which for the whole of last 
‘seemed to paralyze England and 
zht its political credit rather low was 
0 one cause, which put both politicians 
people into a horrible dilemma. It 
the desire to remain friendly with 
ce while realizing more and more poign- 
+ that every act in the policy of France 
a blow against the interests of Great 
sin and one step further toward the 
tegration and decay of Europe. 


= 


British Warnings 


yalty to France; the remembrance of 
hat army of British youth lying in 
ch soil; the immense, unforgettable 
ment of the old war days, when blue 
shaki were intermingled in heroic serv- 
ind sacrifice, blinded many English 
and women, as it blinds them still, to 
langer and disaster of French pressure 
‘ermany. They were passionately an- 
vith those who, with no less loyalty to 
sentiment—though a loyalty that was 
2d and jolted because of French refusal 
e anything but treachery in disagree- 
i—behold a greater loyalty even than 
to France, which is to humanity and to 


ype. 
lat strain of divided loyalties tugging 
iposite directions had a weakening and 
lyzing effect on English thought. It 
led home political parties and the 
mment itself. It led to a political im- 
nee in international affairs which made 
and almost, if not quite, ridiculous. 
inglish Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, 
ied France that in entering the Ruhr 
vas embarking on an adventure which 
d lead to disaster, but he gave it his 
ing. Another English Prime Minister, 
Baldwin, allowed his Foreign Secre- 
, Lord Curzon, to declare that the 
bation of the Ruhr was an illegal act, 
to the Treaty of Versailles, and 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


then signed a document in Paris to say that 
there was no difference between French and 
British policy and purposes. The Germans 
were encouraged in their passive resistance 
because of British disapproval of the plan 
to make them work under French bayonets, 
but England made no act of independence 
which gave them any help before their sur- 
render to starvation. 

For a whole year England was a passive 
spectator, with occasional protests and 
warnings, arguments and pleadings, of a 
French policy which by leading slowly and 
surely to the break-up of Germany and the 
decay of Europe was leading also slowly 
and surely to further unemployment in 
England, higher burdens of taxation, fur- 
ther reduction of trade in the markets of 
the world. 

I am not one of those who blame the 
British Government with hot indignation 
for that weakness, although I deplored it 
month after month as I watched the situa- 
tion of Europe drift deeper into the mire. 
They were deeply and honorably anxious to 
avoid an absolute breach with France, 
which would have happened instantly if 
they had insisted on a withdrawal from the 
Ruhr or any action enabling Germany to 
regain her economic liberty. They wanted 
to be loyal, even against the interests of 
Great Britain, to that sentiment of friend- 
ship which they regarded as the only hope 
of European peace; and to prove their loy- 
alty they made offers for the reduction of 
claims and debts from both France and 
Germany which went to the ultimate limit 
of generosity, though instantly rejected by 
France as wholly inadequate. 


A Tragic Dilemma 


England is still faced by that tragic di- 
lemma—how to maintain friendship with 
France and at the same time save Germany 
and Europe from ruin. Unless the French 
people and their leaders entirely alter their 
methods of thought and action there is 
bound to be a political duel between France 
and England, so intensified in bitterness on 
both sides during the next few years that 
friendship will be broken. After friendship 
there will be a passion of hostility in France 
amounting to the pitch of war fever. By 
newspaper propaganda, by utter misunder- 
standings of English motives, and by an 
unavoidable difference of interests between 
the two nations there is already, as I have 
seen in France, a cold belief, a hardly hid- 
den conviction, that England is once again 
“‘nerfide Albion,” that she is betraying 
France from base commercial motives, and 
that this ‘nation of shopkeepers”’ will sell 
their soul to Germany because they are 
jealous of French prestige and afraid of 
French aéroplanes. Already France com- 
plains of being isolated and thwarted by 
England, just as Germany did in 1914. 

That sense of isolation will be exagger- 
ated in the next world conference sum- 
moned by Great Britain to deal with the 
question of German reparations and the 
demobilization of Europe. In that confer- 
ence, by force of circumstance—the decay 
of industry—and contrary to the force of 
sentiment, England will lean heavily to the 
German point of view, at least so far as sup- 
porting Germany’s plea for the economic 
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liberty of her people, time to pay, and the 
fixing of a definite, reasonable, possible sum 
which, when paid, will make her free within 
her own frontiers. That is bound to estrange 
France still further, because it will seem 
like an alliance with Germany against the 
financial interests, the national security and 
the political supremacy of France. 

I can see as clearly as down one of the 
long straight roads of that France which I 
love so well, the horrible sequence of events 
which are bound to follow step by step, 
with irresistible, inescapable logic, like the 
march of fate itself, if the French people 
refuse to meet the British point of view at 
least halfway. If they follow the spirit of 
Poincaré, and of his masters behind the 
scenes, with a stubborn refusal to see dan- 
gers ahead, they will meet this situation by 
military preparations for war with Eng- 
land before Germany can be rearmed. 

There will be an increase in French air- 
craft, not directed against England osten- 
sibly—with many denials of its aggressive 
aims against England—but for the sake of 
French “security.” The coastal defenses 
of France will be strengthened, even more 
than they are now being strengthened, by 
long-range guns, also for the sake of ‘“‘se- 
curity.”” There will be a speeding up in the 
submarine shops. And England, also for 
that sacred word “‘security,’’ will be unable 
to resist a sense of apprehension, or in plain 
words, fear, and will be compelled to in- 
crease her strength in aircraft, submarines, 
coastal defenses, big guns. By a dreadful 
paradox Great Britain, desperately anxious 
for peace, may have war thrust upon her, 
for—using plain words again—there can be 
no other consequence in the logic of that 
hostility between the two greatest nations 
in Europe, if hostility it is to be. Eng- 
land’s only alternative to French enmity 
is active codperation with France for the de- 
struction of Germany; and that, for the 
sake of her economic life as a nation, she 
cannot afford to do. 


Liberal Spirit in France 


One must face these things without dis- 
guise and the falsity of fine phrases. Those 
who have read history know that when 
certain passions are set in motion the tides 
of their movement cannot be turned back 
at the bidding of some Canute in politics. 
That tide of tragedy will roll on to the 
doom of Europe unless now and quickly 
the passionate differences between France 
and England are settled by an agreement 
in friendliness and honor and common sense. 
The move towards reconciliation and un- 
derstanding must come from France. The 
French people and their leaders must aban- 
don a policy which in the name of security 
and justice has led Europe into the morass. 
England cannot do much more than she 
has done in generosity, in friendly over- 
tures, in offers of arbitration. 

There is still, hidden and inarticulate, a 
liberal spirit in France, doubtful, even fear- 
ful, of the reaction into which their people 
have been led by Poincaré and his group, 
who have endeavored to gain security by 
the dangerous means of controlling the 
armed force of Europe by a series of mili- 
tary alliances supported by French money. 
It is possible that this liberal spirit will rise 
up and, putting fear on one side, the fear of 
a stronger Germany, deal with the prob- 
lems of Europe with a broader, more 
generous and more chivalrous leadership, 
allying itself—and gaining greater strength 
than that of hireling armies, uncertain in 
allegiance—with the powers of peace. There 
is that supreme and splendid chance, for I 
am not one of those people who believe that 
French policy has been inspired by ignoble 
motives or corrupt interests, or wild and 
fantastic visions of a new imperialism, but 
mainly—apart from the sinister influences 
which are at work in all countries where 
greed and wickedness are elements of human 
nature—by a rigid belief in force as the only 
safeguard of French interests. That chance 
is our best hope in Europe, and if that 
passes, as so many have done, there is no 
hope of escape from those other and darker 
things which I have set down as the dread 
alternative. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Sir Philip Gibbs. The views of Sir Philip 
Gibbs should not be confused with the opinions of 
the editors, which appear from week to week on our 
editorial page, but we believe that they do reflect 
the ideas of an important group of Englishmen. 
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Watch This 


Column 


Priscilla Dean in a new 
love-story 


When PRISCILLA DEAN is 
assigned toa character which thor- 
oughly suits her temperament, she 
absorbs it with her whole soul. I 
doubt if there is another woman 
in all screendom who can equal her 
in a character of the underworld 
which calls for tremendous action. 
And she has such a character in 
‘“‘White Tiger,’’ with a cast of 
unusual intelligence and force. It in- 
cludes MATT MOORE, WALLACE 
BEERY and RAY GRIFFITH. 


PRISCILLA DEAN and MATT MOORE 


‘‘White Tiger’’ is a love-story 
of the underworld, replete with 
intensely dramatic episodes of the 
kind in which the American public 
revels. It is brilliantly set, and 
when you see it, as I hope you will, 
please note the elaborate attention 
to detail given to it by the 
splendid staff at Universal City. 

* * * 

I am very proud of Universal’s beautiful 
picture, ‘‘A Lady of Quality,’’ a Hobart 
Henley production, in which the sweet 
and womanly VIRGINIA VALLI does 
the very finest work of her career. It is all 
romance and charm, wonderfully set and 
costumed and acted. It contains every- 
thing to please and nothing to offend. It 
is a tale of other days when “knights were 
bold and swords were out.” I believe it 
will be a great success. 

* * * 


Have you seen Universal’s great spec- 
tacle, ‘‘ The Hunchback of Notre Dame,’’ 
which is delighting all the big cities and is 
regarded by scholars as the most remark- 
able picture ever made? Have you seen 
‘‘Merry Go Round,’’ which has been a 
triumph wherever it has been shown? 
Have you seen ‘‘The Acquittal’’ or 
BABY PEGGY in‘‘ The Darling of New 
York’’ or the new series of ‘‘ The Leather 
Pushers’’? 

x * * 


The manager of your favorite theatre 
will tell you when Universal productions 
are coming if you will call him up. Don’t 
forget that you can’t see all that is best in 
pictures unless you see Universals. 


(arl faemmle 
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The Sportbrohm 


5-Seater 


The Suburban 


7-Seater 


TWo FASCINATING CREATIONS IN THE GREATER STUTZ LINE OF SIXES AND FOUR 


Speedway Six Models Special Six Models Speedway Four Models 
Tourster—7-seater Phaeton—-seater Phaeton—7-seater 
Sportster—4-seater Roadster—+3-seater Roadster—2-3-seater 
Suburban—7-seater Tourabout—+-seater Bearcat—2-3-seater 
Berline—7-seater Sedan—+5-seater Coupé—4-seater 
Sportbrohm—+-seater Sportcoup’—4-seater 


The Sp 


GAIN, the vast resources of the Stutz have 
{ \ made another great triumph possible. Now 
he Stutz Speedway Six takes its place beside the 
fhenomenal Stutz Special Six and famous Speedway 
our in the greater Stutz line for 1924. 


lightly larger than the Stutz Special Six—a trifle 
igher in price—yet several hundred dollars less 
han any comparable car—the Stutz Speedway Six 
ontributes five new open and enclosed equipages 
f characteristic Stutz beauty and charm to the 
omprehensive selection of fourteen exquisite body 
ypes now offered on the three exclusive Stutz 
hasses. It is a complete line in every way. 


Tere are custom conceptions so distinctive as not to 
e confused with cars of any other makes—class 
onveyances so inimitable in design that only Stutz 
ngineering and craftsmanship can duplicate them. 


High-Torque, Super-Economy Engine 


ike the Stutz Special Six and Speedway Four, the 
ttutz Speedway Six presents something superior in 
ngine efficiency. Its power plant is exclusive— 
tutz-built from first to last—and said by experts to 
urpass anything so far perfected in six-cylinder, 
alve-in-head design. 


“orque is so irresistible and smooth that test hills 
verywhere are negotiated at slower speeds on high 
ear than ever before seemed possible. 


{t the same time, it will so rapidly attain and so 
asily hold so fast a pace that previous stock car per- 
ormances are no longer a measure of ability. 


Vithal, the Stutz Speedway Six offers economy in 
jel and oil under extreme conditions, which for- 
1erly was possible only in uninterrupted travel at 
ioderate speeds over favorable roads. 


CC 


Camshaft construction; crankshaft rigidity and bal- 
ance; valve operation, and lubrication, in the Speed- 
way Six, all embody features nowhere else available. 


Comfort and Ease of Operation 


Riding comfort attainable only with Stutz Com- 
pensating Spring design—facility of control which 
introduces new ideas in easier shifting, steering, 
clutch operation and braking—troad balance which 
only the Stutz Gooseneck frame suspension and 1o- 
point body mounting make possible are other strik- 
ing engineering achievements to be found only in 
the present greater Stutz line. 


Self-Adjusting 4-Wheel Hydraulic 
Brakes and Balloon Tires 


Self-adjusting, 4-wheel, Hydraulic Brakes (Lockheed 
type) are optional at a very small additional cost. 
The latest Air-Cushion Tires, with mechanical revi- 
sions that assure maximum steering ease and road- 
ability, are offered also. In short, nothing which the 
most sophisticated might demand is lacking in the 
comprehensive assemblage of Stutz Sixes and Fours. 
However swift may be the pace in automotive 
engineering, the present imposing Stutz line will 
remain indefinitely far ahead. 


Stutz Special Six 


Known as perhaps the most thoroughly owner- 
attested car ever marketed, the Stutz Special Six 
(120-inch wheelbase) with the sensational Stutz 
Special Six Engine appears after a year of concen- 
trated effort, bettered in every possible respect and 
augmented by stunning new body types. 


The Stutz Special Six makes strides that fairly 
eclipse even its own meteoric record which caused 
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the 1923 production program to be more than 
trebled in an effort to supply the demand for this 
phenomenal car. 


Stutz Speedway Four 


In addition, commanding its exclusive clientele of 
those who never can be satisfied short of its ecstatic 
sense of mastery and power, is the Stutz Speedway 
Four with the famous Stutz D-H Engine. There is 
not and never has been another car of such peculiarly 
distinctive character. Its popularity is unwaning. 


Individuality Beyond Imitation 


With the Stutz Speedway Four, the Stutz Special 
Six and the new Stutz Speedway Six, the Stutz 
Motor Car Company of America, Inc., provides the 
dash and flavor in a world of many motor cars whose 
increasing similarity emphasizes the refreshing indi- 
viduality of a Stutz and augments the fascination 
and prestige which Stutz ownership confers. 


It is doubtful whether there is anything you expect 
of a motor car that a Stutz can not surpass—while 
the prices more than justify the reference: “America’s 
Most Pronounced Values Among Cars of Acknowl- 
edged Class.” 


DEALERS! 


What if you could represent such a line with such a 
name, fortified by the practically unlimited resources 
and financial strength of the Stutz? Why not find out? 


At the New York Automobile Show, January 5 to 
12—258th Field Artillery Armory, Space 3. Special 
Exhibit and Headquarters—Hotel Commodore. 

At the Chicago Automobile Show, January 26 to 


February 2—Coliseum Annex, Space 40. Special 
Exhibit and Headquarters—Congress Hotel. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Builders of the Original and Genuine Stutz Motor Cars 
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Invisible Strength 


and Protection 


Modern Reinforced Concrete enables en- 
gineers and architects to design and build economically 
fireproof sky-scrapers, herculean dams and perma- 
nent bridges. Steel, invisible because embedded in the 
concrete, adds the necessary tensile strength to the 
enormous compressive strength of concrete. The 
combination, termed Reinforced Concrete, forms the 
permanent, fireproof, load-bearing structures of today. 
Without the steel Reinforcement, such structures 
‘would not be possible. 


Rigid layers of electrically welded National 
Steel Fabric as Reinforcement, giving the proper 
distribution of tensile strength, insure economical and 
permanent construction. 


Because it Reinforces 
and also eliminates the 
necessity for ‘forms’, 
National Stucco-Plas- 
ter Reinforcement 
provides for the con- 
struction of modern 
porch and bathroom 
floors of cement, com- 
position, or tile, at less 
cost than wooden floors. 


National Steel Fabric 
embedded as a Rein- 
forcement insidewalks, 
will add many years to 
their life by preventing 
cracks and consequent 
repair bills and replace- 


By Reinforcing plas- 
ter and stucco walls and 
ceilings (both exterior 
and interior) with 
National Stucco-Plas- 
ter Reinforcement, a 
less costly, more fire-safe, 
truly permanent and 
better looking home can 
be built. 


Reinforced Con- 
crete highways, ac- 
cording to figures pub- 
lished by the Ohio State 
Highway Department, 
last twenty-five percent 
(25%) longer and cost 
eighty percent (80%) 
less to maintain than 
plain concrete roads, 


There are styles of 
National Steel Fabric 
especially designed to 
Reinforce the concrete 
floors, walls, stairways, 
beam and column fire- 
proofing, concrete or 
gypsum roofs of your 
building. 


The use of National 
Steel Fabric as Rein- 
forcement in concrete 
driveways or factory 
yards will pay for itself 
many times over in ad- 
ded life and reduced cost 
of maintenance. 
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When you build, be sure to tell your architect, 
contractor, or engineer to Reinforce all concrete, 
stucco, and plaster with National Steel Fabric. 


Before you build, send for our new free catalog 


DEALERS: Write for our dealer 
proposition, catalog and samples. 


National Steel Fabric Co. 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 
725 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta 
Houston 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 


Cleveland Denver 
New York City 
San Antonio 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded Steel Fabric 


Our new catalog explains 
and proves how and why it 
is best to build with Rein- 
forced concrete, plaster, 
and stucco. Write for a 
copy—its free. 


National Steel Fabric Company 
725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your new free catalog 


Name 


Street Address. £3 


Sty = State 


Ia: i terested in Houses 7 Buildinvs (1 Roads (Check which) 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


| culiarity uncommon to golfers: 
| upon silence when he was making a shot. 
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in trouble some day. And if the caddies 
made up their minds he had to resign they 
ought to be able to work it—without get- 
ting in wrong themselves. Kids are mighty 
ingenious insects, Weevil.” 

“They are.” 

“T’ll make a bet that if a condition like 
that arose in this club the caddies would 
do something. We got a good crop of kids 
here, and they’ve been brought up right. 


| Yes, sir. They’d do something.” 


Which was all of that. During the 


| eighteen holes McWhinney detected Jacky 


regarding him speculatively. The boy 
seemed a trifle distrait, but if he had any- 
thing on his mind he kept it to himself. 
Nor in the succeeding weeks did he ap- 
proach MeWhinney once or in any manner 
convey the idea that he considered the two 
of them had a secret between them. To 
this day McWhinney could not take his 
oath that Jacky or any other caddie had 
heard and digested that conversation of his 
on the fairway of the first hole. 


II 


HE following Saturday morning Mr. 

North engaged in a financial foursome. 
On the first tee he haggled for handicap 
until, in the ordinary course of events, all 
element of speculation was removed from 
the day’s play—if what Mr. North did 
could be called play. He begged strokes 
from everybody who would give strokes, 
and to the one man in the foursome to 
whom he should have given six he pleaded 
and argued until he cut it down to three. 
Satisfaction exuded from every pore. He 
expanded and waxed jocose. 

Now Mr. North was possessed of a pe- 
he doted 


| Some players, it is true, prefer that there 
| should be no tumult at the moment they 
| start their backswing, but with Mr. North 


this was a passion. McWhinney once said 
North’s chances in the President’s Cup 
were ruined because his caddie had palpita- 
tion of the heart, resultant from overindul- 
gence in cream puffs. On this day and 
date, as Mr. North’s driver reached the top 


| of the are a sound smote his ear, a disturb- 
| ing, ear-rending, disconcerting sound. He 


could not stop his swing, lost sight of the 


| ball, lunged at it desperately and topped it 


into the rough. 
“What,’’ he demanded in his stately 
manner, ‘‘was that sound?” 
“Jacky, he hiccuped, sir,’’ said Whity. 
“Don’t doit again,’’ directed Mr. North. 
“‘ A-hick,’”’ responded Jacky. ‘No, sir.” 
Mr. North’s second shot was long but, 
owing to a downhill lie, not straight, and he 
was still in the rough. Four caddies rushed 
ahead to retrieve the ball, but when its 


| owner arrived in the locality where it might 


| be expected to appear it remained invis- 


ible. Eight individuals searched for it me- 
ticulously, but it remained hidden until 
Mr. North was compelled to walk back to 
its original lie, drop another ball and play 


| as provided in the rules. Mr. North was the 
| sort of man who would rather have a boil 


lanced than lose a ball. 

Nothing happened on the second hole 
until they reached the green, where Mr. 
North demanded his putter. Jacky fumbled 
in the bag and then assumed an expression 
of innocent perplexity. 

“Tt ain’t, now, in your bag,” he said. 

“Where is it then?” 

““Mebby you left it in the pro’s shop,” 


| offered Jacky. 


“‘T putted with it last green,’’ Mr. North 


_ said in some exasperation. 


Mish volo, Akydreya Al 
Whity. 

“Then it must ’a’ got left back on the 
last tee,” Jacky said. 

Mr. North waggled his head back and 
forth and sighed after the manner of a man 


seen him,’’ said 


' who cannot comprehend the inefficiencies 
_ of a world which should be perfection. 


“Somebody lend me a putter; and you, 
kid, go back and get it, and then chain it to 
your wrist. Say, what ails you?” 

“T got the hiccups,” Jacky offered in 
explanation. 

“They don’t affect your mind, do they?” 
snapped Mr. North. 

The third hole was without event, and 
Mr. North began to warm again toward 
the universe. He narrated anecdotes to 


_ take his opponents’ minds off their game, 


and related experiences in which he had 


eome cff fret hest'in encounters with men 


- papers. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


whose names appear in the daily news- 
But on the fourth hole he hooked 
and his ball rolled into the rough—a scant 
foot, it seemed. However, when they ar- 
rived at the carefully marked spot the ball 
was not; nor could it be found. Mr. North 
trudged back to the tee and shot another. 
After that the disturbance of his soul caused 
him to put his shoulders into his strokes, 
with the result that he either sliced or 
topped all over the shop. On the fifth, as he 
was waiting to drive he was compelled to 
listen to a low-voiced conversation among 
the caddies. 

“T tell you what he’s doin’,’”’ Whity said. 

‘Goin’ back too fast,’’ guessed Jacky. 

“Naw, he’s playin’ his ball off his right 
foot. He always plays it offm his left. He’d 
be all right if he was to git back where he 
b’longs.”” 

“T don’t think it’s that,’ Jacky said. 
“Me, I watched him, and it’s his back- 
swing.” 

Thus two suggestions were implanted in 
Mr. North’s mind, and both preyed upon 
him every time he took his stance. He 
couldn’t get that backswing or the position 
of his ball out of his mind, and the result 
was something which was not golf, as golf is 
understood by persons who shoot to handi- 
caps of less than twenty-two. 

On the next hole he lost another ball, but 
this time, after searching for minutes, Mr. 
North announced its discovery. He had 
been hunting in a spot some yards from the 
others. 

“T got it,”’ he called. 

Jacky stared at him a second. Then he 
called out, ‘‘No, you hain’t. I got it right 
here. This here’s your ball.”” There came a 
significant pause. ‘‘ You found somebody 
else’s. This is yourn. It’s got the nick in it 
you made with your mashie last hole.” 

It must have been rather embarrassing 
agli North, but he covered his confusion 
well. 

On the green as he was about to putt he 
noticed that Whity was standing beyond 
the hole, exactly in his line, and every time 
he got ready to make his shot Whity moved 
his feet. Mr. North straightened up and 
glared. Whity moved to one side. Mr. 
North missed his putt. 

“‘T never saw such a numskull lot of cad- 
dies as we got in this club,’’ he said feel- 
ingly. ‘‘Haven’t they ever been taught 
anything?” kK 

Jacky hiccuped in evident embarrass- 
ment. In fact, the general rebuke seemed so 
to aggravate his hiccuping that for the 
remainder of his connection with that four- 
some he let off explosions with the regular- 
ity of Big Bertha firing upon the city of 
Paris. 

“€A-hick! A-hick! A-hick!”’ 

It seemed to Mr. North that the air was 
full of them; but, strangely enough, they 
never seemed to sound except when Mr. 
North was shooting. At last he began to 
listen for them apprehensively. His mind 
was all clogged up with ‘‘A-hicks’’—like 
the sleepless man in the hotel waiting for 
his neighbor to throw down the other shoe. 

On the next two holes he lost two more 
balls, making a total of four, and the cad- 
dies saw to it he had no chance to drop 
another surreptitiously, for two of them 
shadowed him wherever he wandered. It is 
difficult for a man to win a golf hole after 
he has lost a ball with its consequent pen- 
alty in strokes. So far Mr. North had not 
collected a birdie or syndicate, and had 
halved but two holes. Financially he was 
in sad case, mentally he was bulging like a 
Christmas stocking, and morally he had 
ceased to exist. On the twelfth hole, after 
losing another ball, he turned upon Jacky. 

“Gimme them clubs!”’ he roared, forget- 
ting his suavity and his grammar. ‘And 
git for the clubhouse! I’ll carry that bag. 
You git! Where you belong is in the booby 
class of a blind school. Five balls! I could 
come out here with a half-witted Eskimo 
and You git! And you don’t get any 
tip either.” 

“Shall I send out another caddie, Mr. 
North?” Jacky asked meekly. 

“Git!’’ shouted Mr. North. 

But presently another caddie appeared in 
the person of Pink, and on the fourteenth 
hole another ball was lost. Also Pink 
seemed to have a cold in his nose which re- 
quired much blowing. When Pink was not 
using his handkerchief he was sniffling. 
And twice he forgot clubs, making it neces- 
sary for him to go back to the tee to recover 
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them. Mr. North finished the e 
without having won a bet. Eight 
had lost, and the ragged edges of his 
dragged behind him like fringe 
washerwoman’s shawl. 

“Hight balls!”’ he wailed in the 
“Nobody ever lost eight balls befor 
nobody else in the foursome lost ; 

““Maybe,” suggested McWhinne 
hit ’em so hard they exploded.” 

Mr. North glared. 

“And that ain’t all,’ he said in a tort) 
voice. “First there was hiccups, a 
there was sniffles. All I could do w; 
God I wasn’t using a horse for a 
I didn’t have to listen to the heaves. 
is that caddie pen anyhow—a hog; 

“Well,” said Weevil, ‘“‘once we 
caddie that took epileptic fits. It w 
disconcertin’. We had to ask him 
caddying.”’ 

“‘T’ve played in a lot of clubs,” 
North, “but I never saw a worse 
lot of boys. They don’t know 
Rattle clubs, stand in the line of 
stand behind you and shuffle their 
you're shooting, walk along and di 
your game. Rotten management, ¢ 
what I call it.” 

“You do, eh?’ demanded W 
Tombes, chairman of the green com 
and hence overlord of the caddies. 
you lemme tell you ——” 

‘Tell the caddies—they need it,” snapy 
Mr. North. Sap 


“(NADDIES,” said Mr. Weevil, “are | 
foundation of golf.” 
“The day,” said Old Man Arky 
“that I made my hole in one I was 
my own bag ¥ 
“That accounts for it then,’ sai 
Whinney; “I always wondered how it 
Bet you were playing alone too.” — 
“T wasn’t. It was a foursome. I 
like this a 
““Caddies,’”’ repeated Mr. Wee 
tinctly, “are the foundation of golf.” 
“Are you announcing a discovery,” 
Martin Tombes, “‘or trying to start a 
“He wants to make a speech,” s 
Whinney. ‘Go ahead, Weevil, we'll liste 
“Well, ain’t they? Who wants to} 
golf without a caddie? Eh? Rather rt 
play than tote my own bag. Any of y 
ever play good golf when you had a bt 
caddie? No, sir-ree. Can’t be done. 
if there was a law against caddie 
would die out in a year.” 
“On the principle, I suppose, tha 
ing children would die out if there w 
nursemaids,”’ said Wills. 
“You know, that’s kind of the idea 
a caddie that knows his job and t 
interest in you—say, then’s when 
golf! There’s kids here that alm 
when your game goes wrong. I had 
caddie down South last winter 
more on my game than I would—an 
to end up by paying his board. He 
go around telling about my good shot 
a new father bragging about his t 
colic.” 
“Our friend North,’’ observed Presic 
Olney, ‘‘seems to disagree with you. f 
written three letters to the board abo 
caddies; and the next one he’ll hay 
write on asbestos.” 
“What’s eating North?” McWhi 
asked, but there was a private twinkle 
his Scottish eye. 
“Claims he hasn’t had a decent ga 
golf for two weeks. Says he’s aye 
losing six balls a day, and that the k 
carry for him suffer from every. 
from stringhalts to gastritis. He 
permission to bring a private caddie. 
“Trained by himself?” 
“Sure.” ; 
“Give him permission?”’ 
“Anything to keep him quiet.” 
“That private caddie,’ said MeW 
ney, ‘‘is going to live in a nice little heave 
I wouldn’t be him if North tipped me W! 
a diamond tiara every afternoon.” — 
“His last kick was about size. 
Olney. ‘‘Seems the Microbe ca 
him three days in a row. Couldn’t ke 
The kid always lagged fifty yards behin 
and North had to wait over his ball 
shot for his clubs to march up. Now t 
Microbe never acted that way with 
“Lose any balls?” asked Weevil, f 
Microbe had the reputation of bein 
to smell a golf ball out as a bird 
point a bevy of quail. ' 


{n three days,” said Olney, ‘‘he claims 
ave lost fourteen balls.’ 
(t’s a loss to the world,”’ said MeWhin- 
presently, ‘that the ingenuity of boy- 
{ can’t be carried on into maturity. I’ve 
tion that the successful men are the 
‘who manage to do it.’ 

agine the Microbe losing fourteen 
! Why, if that kid lost fourteen balls 

ar it would break his heart.” 
evotion to a great cause,” said Wills, 

nds such sacrifices of us.” 
was that day that Mr. North chose to 
ar with his hand-picked caddie. The 
h wore an anxious look, for it was 
ant North had impressed upon him the 
ulty and importance of his duties. 
first tee stands upon an eminence which 
s sharply to the fairway. After the 
» the players and caddies commenced 
descent, but the new boy achieved it 
successfully. In some unaccountable 
aer he tripped and rolled from the top 
e bottom of the hill, with the golf bag 
r. North performing strange gyrations 
ad his revolving body. This discon- 
d Mr. North. But he was further dis- 
erted when he could not find his ball. 
Jid you mark it?’’ he demanded of his 
ie. 
Tes, sir.’”’ 
WVhere?”’ 
Right on that brown patch. TI seen it 
there. You could see it offm the tee.” 
sut,’’ said Mr. North, with elaborate 
nee, “you see—I am quite sure you 
that the ball is not there. If it stopped 
‘and you could see it there—why, I 
rou, is it not there now? Did it grow 
and run off?” 
* said the hand-picked one. 


parently this new caddie possessed 
e ailments and deficiencies of the regu- 


‘clamation if a pin is jabbed into one at 
ight time and place. He did so, the 
being in the middle of Mr. North’s 
swing. When he arrived at the second 
ur. North’s driver was missing. He 
mother ball on the third. He couldn’t 
Mr. North’s putter on the fifth. He 
ed over his feet on the sixth and butted 
North in the spine. 
ind if you open your trap,” Jacky 
ae in his ear, “the gang’ll jump you 
yht!’? 
the end of the eighteen the hand- 
td one resigned, having lost seven 
‘which almost established a record for 
North, having mislaid clubs five times, 
ig uttered strange sounds at least to 
‘umber of half a dozen, and, in his con- 
mt confusion of mind, having com- 
bd certain other involuntary sins which 
oy could have thought up out of his 
mind. Mr. North judged his experi- 
| unsatisfactory. 
rt four days he tried playing without a 
ie, but inasmuch as the men he played 
‘would not go out without boys to 
| their bags, the singular train of mis- 
‘nes continued to follow Mr. North. He 
yeen pursued by evil chance for a mat- 
‘six weeks. His golf, which had been 
sound indeed at the beginning, was 
Even without a caddie to annoy him, 
uldn’t have played a round in less than 
idred to save his life or, what was more 
‘rtant perhaps, his fortune. Life had 
ed a coloring of the undertaker va- 
‘and his heart was a weight in his 
t. Nobody can know how Mr. North 
xcept a good golfer who has gone ut- 
»wrong. There is no such gloom to be 
1, even by the painstaking searcher. 
mnoisseurs in gloom admit this. It is 
er glooms what grand opera is to jazz. 
erefore Mr. North sat him down and 
>a letter to the board of governors 
ring his resignation. It was a long 
‘,and bitter. But it contained the one 
al of value, his resignation. It was 
issed in the locker room amid a feeling 


” said MeWhinney, * 
»king its instruments.” 
nyhow he’s out,” said Olney. 
nd we can disinfect the fairways and 
Ian as before,”’ said Weevil. 

” said Olney, ‘ 


‘is adroit 


red and twelve golf balls in forty days. 
t seem possible.” 


THE SATURDAY 


When Weevil and Wills and McWhinney 
were alone Mac spoke up. 

““There’s just one phase of the thing that 
worries me,”’ he said, ‘“‘and that’s North’s 
twenty dozen golf balls. You know, when 
you get down to brass tacks, thekids swiped 
them. Swipin’ is swipin’. # 

“You can’t killa chicken without cutting 
off its head,’’ said Wills. 

“Nevertheless we’ve done what that old- 
maid school-teacher accused us of —we’ve 
connived at bluntin’ the kids’ moral per- 
ceptions.”’ 

‘We could chip in and mail him that many 
balls—anonymously,” suggested Weevil. 

“That wouldn’t go to the root of the 
matter—the effect on the kids. They 
swiped those balls.” 

“Well,” said Wills, “it’s too late to worry 
about that. The damage is done.”’ 

But Mr. MecWhinney was not happy, 
nor did he regain his usual sprightliness of 
spirit until that evening, when there came 
a ring at his bell and word that there was 
a boy to see him. In the library he found 
Jacky, suffering from embarrassment, but 
washed even as to his ears. 

“Say, Mr. McWhinney—now—the kids 
and me we—now—appointed me—you 
know—to come and—kind of let you know 
how things was. See?” 

“Not quite,’”’ said McWhinney. 

“Well, the’ was a certain member that 
you know about—now — that done things — 
like droppin’ balls. Well, he kind of had 
bad luck about caddies, and--now—some 
of his bad luck was losin’ balls. He lost a 
awful lot of his ole balls.”’ 

“He did,” said Mace. 

“Well, me and them kids, we thought 
mebby you, now, might git the idee it 
wasn’t on the level about them balls. Now, 
Mr. Mac, we wouldn’t swipe no balls—not 
for keeps. You know, now, what you said 
oncet about a kid bein’ a sport.”’ 

“Sportsman,’’ amended McWhinney. 

“Uh-huh. Well, even if the’ was reason 
why a member, you know, has got to lose 
balls, it didn’t look like any caddies would 
be sports if they, now, kep’ ’em. See?” 

“T see,”’ said MeWhinney, and his emo- 
tions were those of satisfaction. 

“Well, what I come to say was, now, that 
if the’ was a member that lost balls—why 
you not knowin’ anythin’ about it and 
neither do I—but if the’ was such a mem- 
ber nobody was goin’ to keep his ole 
balls. But if the’ was caddies had them balls, 
why, mos’ likely they’d, now, save ’em. 
And when the member got his stummick 
full and quit—if the’ was such a member, 
which, mos’ likely the’ never was, why, see? 
them caddies was goin’ to pack up all them 
balls in kind of a byndle and, now, leave it 
on the front stoop of the member, if the’ 
was one. See? 

“Jacky,” said Me Whinwey, extending 
his hand, “you are not only a gentleman 
but a diplomat.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Jacky, wondering what 
a diplomat was, and hoping it was language 
for a good caddie, ‘‘and me and them kids, 
kind of figgerin’ over sich a case, why, now, 
we got the idee mebby that member we was 
talkin’ about—if the’ was a member— 
ought to know why what happened to him, 
now, come to happen.” 

“Yes?” said MceWhinney. 

“So we kind of thought out what we’d 
do—if the’ was ever such a thing come 
up—and this is what we’d, now, do. We’d 
git together and write a kind of a, say, 
letter, and we made up what we’d say in 
the ole letter—so the member would know 
what folks thinks of the kind of things he 
done—if the’ was a member that ever done 
things—and ; 

‘What would you say in the letter, 
Jacky?” 

“The letter we, now, made up, went like 
this, kind of. It says, ‘Mr. North, here is 
them golf balls you lost, all of them, and 
not none missing, and why you lost them 
was this, that a caddie don’t want to carry 
for a man that cheats, and so you lost them 
balls so as we could get rid of a man in the 
club that we knowed cheated, and we hope 
you reform and come to lead a better life.’”’ 
Jacky paused. “It was Whity put that 
last part in, on account of his uncle 
b’longin’ to the Salvation Army. But it, 
now, kind of gits over the idee. Now, say, 
don’t it? Eh? What, Mr. McWhinney? 
Now, say, don’t it? Eh?” 

“Tt does,’ said Mac. “It sure does, 
Jacky. And, Jacky, if anybody ever tells 
you your moral perceptions are blunted by 
contact with golf you just refer ’em to me.”’ 

“Huh? Now, well, say, you know, now, 
what ——” Jacky remarked lucidly. 
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East of Mississippi 


Your Fireplace Can Mean 
So Much to You 


HE moment you feel the glowing warmth 

from a Welsbach Gas Heater, you will 
realize what a real source of comfort and 
enjoyment your fireplace can be. Welsbach 
Warmth—radiant gas heat at its best— floods 
out from the heater’s incandescent glowers 
like sunbeams from the sun. 


With no carrying of fuel, no odor, no matches, you 
have instant heat always at your command. Warmth 
in its cheeriest, most delightful form pours out to 
you the moment you twist the self-lighter key. All 
the gas you pay for is turned into heat. A metal 
reflector prevents absorption of warmth by the heater 
itself, and helps send it all straight into the room. 
Thus with Welsbach Heaters you get the direct 
benefit of every heat unit generated, instantly and 
steadily. 


Your home can have no greater heating comfort than 
the convenience and economy of Welsbach Warmth. 
Now is the time to equip your fireplace with a 
Welsbach Heater. It will help you to save coal this 
Winter, and give you all the heat you need each 
Fall and Spring. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask 
for a demonstration of both portable and fireplace 
Welsbach Heaters. You will be surprised at the 
reasonable prices of all our models and the low cost 
of their operation. Be sure you get Welsbach value 
by insisting on Welsbach Heaters. 


Prices up to $40 East of the Mississippi 
WELSBACH COMPANY < _ Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


Os 
GAS HEATERS - 
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in the minds of people of position and peo- 
ple of no position at all—the determination 
that on some auspicious day in the future 
Germany would fall again on France and 
annihilate her. 

If one asked the Germans when they ex- 
pected this great squeeze-play to occur, one 
received exactly the same answer, phrased 
in exactly the same way, from each one of 
them. ‘‘When England and America stand 
not with France,’’ was the date invariably 
set, accompanied by a hard German stare 
and a clenching twisting movement of the 
right fist. 

That was the sentiment in 1919 and 1920, 
and it is exactly the same sentiment that 
one finds in all parts of Germany in 1923. 
France is Germany’s natural enemy; and 
the next time that the opportunity pre- 
sents, Germany is probably going to make 
a determined effort to finish the job. Owing 
to the fact that France’s population is less 
than 40,000,000 and going down, whereas 
Germany’s population is over 60,000,000 
and going up, the general European belief 
is that Germany will probably be success- 
ful in the next attempt. It is practically 
certain that the occupation of the Ruhr and 
the attempts on the part of France to col- 
lect from Germany the money to replace 
the material things that Germany de- 
stroyed will not hasten the revenge that 
Germany is determined to take on France. 

For the information of those who fear 
another world cataclysm next month, it 
may be stated that the best guessers in 
Europe are of the opinion that Germany 
couldn’t possibly prepare herself for an- 
other war with France in less than twenty 
years, even though England and America 
“stand not with France.” 


Reclamation Accomplished 


Lens and Notre Dame de Lorette, im- 
pressive as they are, are tiny fragments of 
the whole German-made cataclysm that 
ripped one-thirteenth of France to pieces. 
While Germany, not one foot of whose 
territory was wrecked by enemy shells, has 
been running her printing presses day and 
night and driving the mark from 40 to the 
dollar in 1919 to 400,000,000,000—and 
more—to the dollar in 1923, and squealing 
over the reparations that she is asked to 
pay, France has been grimly, silently and 
efficiently at work at more useful occupa- 
tions. She has filled and leveled over 10,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet of trenches out of the 
total of nearly 12,000,000,000 cubic feet that 
not so long ago cross-hatched her fields. She 
has baled and removed from her fields over 
350,000,000 square yards of barbed wire out 
of a total of nearly 450,000,000 square yards. 
She has collected and destroyed over 1,100,- 
000 tons of abandoned shells. She has 
reconstructed over 20,000 miles of roads out 
of the 36,000 that were shelled into unfitness 
for traffic. She has rebuilt or repaired nearly 
600,000 buildings out of the 740,000 that 
were destroyed or badly damaged. She has 
restored to cultivation more than 4,000,000 
acres of land out of the 4,700,000 culti- 
vatable acres that were torn up by shells. 
She has reconstructed and repaired over 
20,000 out of the 22,900 factories that were 
wrecked. And she has returned to their 
homes more than 4,000,000 of the 4,690,000 
people who were forced to flee from the 
war area. For all these things she has paid 
with cash out of the pockets of the French 
people, although Germany caused every 
penny’s worth of the destruction. 

It is only by making a swing by automo- 
bile across the war-torn district from Nancy 
in the east to the edge of the English Chan- 
nel in the west—a trip in which one can 
easily consume four days without seeing 
more than a fraction of all that there is to 
be seen—that one can realize the stupen- 
dous work of reconstruction and reclama- 
tion accomplished by the French in the years 
that have elapsed since the end of the war. 

Nancy—one of the many spots for whose 
capture the Kaiser waited in vain—was 
undamaged by the war, so that her wrought- 
iron gates of black and gold are as unmarred 
and her macaroon shops as flourishing as 
before the war. It is probable, by the way, 
that the world owes at least as great a debt 
to Nancy for the two Macaron sisters, who 
invented and perfected the macaroon some 
seventy years ago, as it does for M. Coué, 
the Nancy druggist, who caused many per- 
sons to feel better and better for a time, 
at least. 
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But as one bears west and north from 
Nancy one encounters the village of No- 
meny, which was shelled and burned by 
the Germans on August 20, 1914, and to- 
tally destroyed; and from Nomeny onward, 
during four days of travel, one must hunt 
diligently in order to find a house or a tree 
or a wall or a shelter of any sort that was 
standing in 1914 that has not been pock- 
marked and torn and cracked and blasted 
by the four-year storm of steel that deluged 
the country. They exist, but they are very 
rare. 

Nomeny, which was only a name at- 
tached to a rubble heap when the war 
ended, is today a flourishing village of 
cement-covered stone buildings with red- 
tiled roofs—raw looking, like all newly 
built towns, and greatly in need of a five or 
ten year mellowing, but lacking much of 
the smell that clung to the French village of 
prewar days. 


New Structures for Old 


In many ways the war has been an excel- 
lent thing for the farmer of the devastated 
regions; for unless he is too stubborn to 
listen to advice he has been persuaded to 
rebuild his home in such manner that his 
family is separated from its customary fra- 
grant and not overhealthy contact with 
the pig, the cow and the manure pile, and 
lodged in a building designed exclusively 
to hold human beings and the maximum of 
untainted air. 

Beyond Nomeny lies the village of Atton; 
and though Atton was thoroughly peppered 
with shellfire, so that each roof and house 
and wall looks as though it had received 
the individual attention of a giant that was 
intent on stabbing it in every possible place 
with a giant icepick, the houses remained 
standing and only needed a little repairing 
in order to be habitable—from the stand- 
point of a French farmer. Thereis, however, 
as much difference between the prewar 
French farmhouses and the ones that have 
replaced them as there is between a shanty 
and an up-to-date cement town house. 

This brings up a rather delicate matter, 
to which frequent reference is made by 
persons whose sympathies are not partic- 
ularly with the French. The value of the 
prewar French farmhouse, which stank vio- 
lently and looked as though it couldn’t 
remain standing for another three years, 
was very small. It was picturesque from a 
distance; but after one had viewed it at 
close quarters the picturesqueness ceased to 
have a market value. But the matter of 
replacing that house with a permanent 
habitation was something else again. If 
German guns had knocked down a stone 
farmhouse, no matter of how ancient vin- 
tage, the French Government couldn’t very 
well attempt to replace it with a Japanese 
paper house. It had to be replaced with a 
stone house and it couldn’t be replaced 
with an old fifth or sixth hand house; so 
naturally the new house had a higher value 
than the old house. This fact is eagerly set 
forth by many persons; and their object in 
setting it forth seems to be to prove that 
Germany shouldn’t be obliged to pay for 
destroying all the things for whose destruc- 
tion she was responsible. The operations of 
the brains of these people are too involved 
to be followed with any accuracy. They 
evidently succeed in making themselves be- 
lieve that if a person undertakes to replace 
an object, and finds that it cannot be done 


without unexpected expense, he is justified 
in not replacing it at all. They also seem 
able to persuade themselves that there is 
something despicable and unfair about re- 
placing a poorly designed, unhealthy house 
with a healthy, well-planned residence. 

These same people—and one finds them 
in high official positions in various coun- 
tries—are greatly exercised over the fact 
that French factories that were destroyed 
by the Germans have been replaced by the 
French with factories containing modern 
and up-to-the-minute machinery. They 
imply that France has done something 
tricky and underhanded in not refurnishing 
the factories with old secondhand machin- 
ery. The fact that secondhand machinery 
of the type desired couldn’t have been 
found anywhere in the world means nothing 
in their lives. They want people to believe 
that Germany should only replace exactly 
the things that she destroyed, even though 
things of that sort cannot be exactly re- 
placed; and they also want people to forget 
that France would have been greatly 
pleased to keep the original farms, factories 
and machinery—but that Germany in- 
sisted on their destruction. 

If one extends a casual ear to these peo- 
ple one may go away with the idea that they 
have some ground for argument. But when 
one pauses and remembers that France was 
in the position of Mr. White, through the 
side wall of whose home Mr. Black hacked 
a hole and then killed his children, tore out 
the plumbing, slashed the floors and rugs 
and pictures and furniture to ribbons and 
stole the silver service, all without reason or 
provocation, one realizes that their quib- 
ling is pifle. If France, after the war, had 
given her despoiled citizens the market 
value of their homes just before they had 
been destroyed they could have built no 
new homes. Their ruined homes had to be 
replaced with new homes. 


In the St.-Mihiel Salient 


Beyond Atton one drops down the hill 
slope to the fertile valley of the Moselle and 
the town of Pont-a-Mousson, which formed 
the upper right-hand limit of that blunt 
down-dropping arrowhead known asthe St.- 
Mihiel salient—the cruel wedge that Ger- 
many drove down into France and kept 
there until the Americans bit it off and 
shoved it out on September 12, 1918. There 
is a new bridge here, and many houses with 
new facades, and on the edge of the town 
new white farmhouses with red roofs. The 
fields beyond, heavily shelled and trenched 
for four years, are smooth and planted 
again. Nothing, the traveler tells himself, 
ever happened here. Or so he tells himself 
until he tries to locate the three villages of 
Regnieville, Fey-en-Haye and Remenon- 
ville, which ought to be about here, ac- 
cording to hismap. He then discovers that 
these three villages were so effectively 
blasted to powder by shellfire that they 
have ceased to exist. Regnieville and 
Remenonville have vanished—probably 
forever—and their inhabitants have been 
installed elsewhere. Fey-en-Haye is in a 
new place, a mile from the spot from which 
it was blasted, and located on a good road, 
which it was not in its previous existence. 
Its farms and church gleam in the sun, new 
and sanitary and as clean smelling as the 
winds of Lorraine. 

Continuing onward into the St.-Mihiel 
salient through fields rich with harvest and 


At Left —The Lantern of the Dead, on the Top of Notre Dame de Lorette, Which Will 


Shine Down on the Plains of Artois by Day and Night. 


At Right—Monument in Flirey 


to the American Divisions That Participated in the Battle of the St.«Mihiel Salient 


December 29 19: 


sprinkled with farmers and their wives 
at work, one enters Flirey, a sizable to 
glaring cement houses, many of whic 
still in process of construction. The 
might with reason be mistaken for 
instead of France, for practically all ¢ 
workmen are Italian cement and stg 
workers, contract laborers importe 
French contractors to do the eno 
amount of work to be done in the 
tated area. Town after town is so 
Italian cement workers that one frequen 
has difficulty in locating a Frenchma 
whom to ask directions. 

Flirey, in 1918, was nothing but a sm 
of crumbling walls; that and the jump 
off place for the American Army. That{ 
latter fact will not be forgotten by Fj 
in a hurry is attested by a new monu 
in the center of the town—a bronze 
relief of two doughboys advancing ¢ 
German helmets and such-like trinkets 
a granite pedestal bearing the inscrip’ 
“La Lorraine to the United States, § 
tember 12, 1918.’’ It further states ¢ 
“On September 12th was launched 
first offensive of the United States / 
commanded by General Pershing, 
freed many Lorraine communes, St.-Mil 
Thiaucourt, etc., and advanced the 
of the Right.”” Likewise it names 
American divisions that took part i 
actions of the Flirey-Thiaucourt regi 
the Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, 7th, 26th, 28th, 
ae 42d, 78th, 82d, 88th, 89th, 90th 
92d. 

A few miles beyond Flirey is Thiaue 
whose ruined houses have also been repa 
and rebuilt by Italian laborers; and or 
hill above Thiaucourt is an American @ 
tery with its regiments of white cro 
Farther along, as one enters the re 
town of Vigneulles, one finds a gra 
shaft topped by an eagle with droo 
wings. On the shaft are the names a 
men of the First Division killed or mis 
in the fight for the St.-Mihiel salient. 
the heights above Vigneulles is the an 
town of Hattonchatel, which was wri 
during the fight for the salient and w 
has been restored by an American wor 
Miss Belle Skinner, of Holyoke, Massa 
setts. 1 

Beyond Hattonchatel the road, knoy 
Calonne Trench—not because it was | 
as a trench during the war, but beca 
was trenched through various obstacl 
De Calonne, the corrupt finance mii 
of Louis XVI—runs straight across 
plateau for many miles until it comes d 
into the valley of the Meuse at Ver 
Nevertheless, it might as well have bee 
named for the part it played in the wai 
its chief function was that of an enorn 
trench. The road splits the Fores 
Eparges; and the Forest of Eparges, | 
matter of four years, was one of the 
stacles that stood between the Germans 
Verdun. Consequently it was the recipie 
of constant attention from the Ger 
artillery, and the scene of terrible fight 


The Country Near Verdun 


For miles in every direction the fe 
was blasted to bits, so that the underb 
and grass were destroyed, and so that 6 
the decapitated stumps of occasional 1 
are left standing. The ground is and aly 
has been useless for agricultural purpe 
and it is going back to forest again. 
undergrowth is eight or ten feet high; 
from it, at the road’s edge, one glimp 
an occasional German grave or dugou 
crumbled trench or tangle of barbed wi 
but hidden beneath the undergrowth 
both sides of the road as far as the eye 
see, and beyond, lie shell holes and trenel 
and rusted rifles and tangles of barbed w 
and unexploded shells. 4 

At the end of the Calonne Trench ! 
Verdun; and when one reaches Verdu 
he has spent an entire day in viewing 
a fraction of the devastation that Germ 
inflicted on that section of France. 

One starts his second day in Ver 
ripped, torn and shattered in the greates 
battle the world has ever known, and i 
so repaired and rebuilt that the inno 
tourist, ignorant of war, leaps to the ¢ 
clusion that the tales of the Battle of 
dun were exaggerated. This is a state 
affairs that has been brought about ini 
of the sections of the battle front, dt 
the diligence and industry of the Fre 

(Continued on Page 76) — 
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The Farmers Sales Manual 


Collective experience has developed certain 
fundamental selling formulas for the manu- 
facturer. From the tremendous fund of com- 
mon knowledge available he can plot a course 
applicable to his particular problems, whether 
he be making a plow or a woman’s veil. 


Until recently the farmer’s training had 
been one-sided. His farm papers did a splen- 
did job in making him a better farmer. For 
years he bent his best efforts towards produc- 
tion, centering his attention on soil improve- 
ment, better live stock and greater yields 
per acre. 


There came the day when, as a producer, 
the farmer far overbalanced himself as a 


seller. Herewastheblindspotinhisexperience. _ 


It was The Country Gentleman which first 
impressed him with the dual nature of his job, 
the prime importance of a knowledge of where 
to sell before he sowed, the necessity of bal- 
ancing his productive ability with an equally 
essential knowledge of merchandising and 
controlled distribution. Side by side with its 
broad program of production education The 
Country Gentleman brings to him the expe- 
rience of his brother, the manufacturer, the 
successful plans of others in marketing, col- 
lective effort, and orderly distribution. It is 
the farmer’s sales manual, the handbook and 
‘experience meeting” of the progressive type 
of farmers, the farmers who now recognize 
farming as a business, and who are making 
that business pay. 


850,000 persons pay $1 a year or five cents every week to get 


The Country Gentleman for themselves and for their families. 


Tho COUNTRY > 
NTLEMAN 


For the AMERICAN FARMER and HIS FAMILY 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Country Gentleman The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Better 
Performance 


In Cold Weather 


No longer need cold weather cause you 
the slightest trouble with your Ford. 
The Holley Carburetor Company has 
now perfected a device that makes it 
perfectly easy to start and operate your 
motor no matter how icy the day, or 
how long your car has been standing. 


Holley Hot Shot increases the volatility 
of the gasoline and makes every drop of 
fuel deliver its utmost power in all four 
cylinders. It effects new savings in gas- 
oline that quickly repay its low cost. 


A New Principle 


Holley Hot. Shot—scientific and efh- 
cient—is new in principle. A small steel 
tube is run through the intake from the 
exhaust, (see ‘‘A”’ in illustration). Thus 
sufficient heat is uniformly supplied to 
the mixture to vaporize it perfectly. 
Cold air in winter can be excluded, or 
more air in summer admitted by adjust- 
ing the damper (see “B”’ in illustration). 


Installed in Thirty 
Minutes 


You can install the Holley Hot Shot 
yourself in half an hour. There are no 
extra parts to buy—no holes to drill— 
only a few nuts to tighten. No mechan- 
ical experience is necessary. 


Its simple and sound engineering prin- 
ciple assures a lifetime of trouble-free 
service. Once installed, Holley Hot Shot 
needs no more attention during the life 
of the car. 


Make 7% Gallons Do 
the Work of 10 


By actual tests, the Ford car equipped 
with a Holley Hot Shot goes over hills 
5 miles faster and usually saves 2!/, 
gallons out of every 10 put in the gas 
tank. Moreover, the Holley Hot Shot 
by eliminating crankcase oil dilution, 
helps maintain perfect lubrication—and 
insures the full force of the explosion on 
the piston head. 


Ask your Holley dealer about the new 
Holley Hot Shot, orif you know nodealer 
near you, mail this coupon and a Holley 
Hot Shot will be delivered at your door. 
Ask for free literature. Price $14.75 
($16.25 west of Rockies). 


HOLLEY 
HOT SHOT 


Holley Carburetor Co. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


I enclose check ( 
Money Order ( _ 
Shot for my Ford. 


Name 
Address 
City 


) for Holley Hot 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
Every city of Northern France that was 
pounded to a pulp by German guns has 
been so thoroughly rebuilt that it seems to 
have suffered very little. 

And out of the enormous expanse of 
territory that was churned into a welter of 
treeless, grassless, shrubless mud by artil- 
lery fire—an expanse that totaled well over 
8,000,000 acres—only a few stretches re- 
main in a sufficiently original state of ruin 
to impress the untutored with the unutter- 
able horror of modern warfare. One of 
these stretches is the huge circle of hills 
that surrounds Verdun—hills that in 1914 
were clothed with forests and dotted with 
villages, and studded at intervals with 
mighty fortresses for the defense of the 
“Heart of France.” 

When one swings around the crest of 
these hills he finds only churned earth and 
interlocking shell holes stretching off to the 
horizon. The trees have disappeared. The 
little villages have vanished. The massive 
forts are tumbled and shattered ruins of steel 
plates and blocks of reénforced concrete. 
It is a fearful and sickening monument to 
man’s heroism and determination. Five 
hundred thousand Frenchmen died in the 
defense of Verdun; and a greater number 
of Germans lost their lives in the attempt 
to capture it. It was known to the German 
soldiers as the Slaughterhouse of Germany. 

Having made the circle of the Verdun 
hills one straightens away to the west 
again and passes through town after town 
which has risen from complete ruin in the 
past five years. Bras, not long ago a leveled 
mass of crushed stone, glistens with new 
and unpicturesque cement buildings. It 
even has a new Café de la Paix. Charny, 
half a mile farther on, has been similarly 
rebuilt. So has Marre, a little farther on. 
Beyond Marre is Esnes, which was re- 
peatedly bombarded by the Germans and 
completely leveled. It has been rebuilt. 


The Sleeper and the Fighter 


The hills along this road, known only by 
their map numbers, formed natural for- 
tresses during the war, and were under 
constant bombardment. Hill 304 was here. 
At times it was under the fire of eighty 
German batteries, so that clouds of black, 
green and yellow smoke rose from its sum- 
mit to the height of 2500 feet. Not only 
have the farms been rebuilt along this road 
but the fields have been leveled; and the 
peasants harvested crops from them in 
1923. In the lee of Hill 304 was the hamlet 
of Haucourt and the village of Malancourt, 
and both of them vanished utterly beneath 
the terrific bombardment. Today they are 
flourishing, with new and glaring buildings. 
It was against a French trench on the out- 
skirts of Malancourt, on February 26, 1915, 
that German troops used liquid fire for the 
first time. Outside of tons of baled barbed 
wire which litters the outskirts of Malan- 
court, there is little to remind the traveler 
of the cruel days of the war, for the crops 
are planted up to the very edge of the road 
on each side. 

Beyond Malancourt one climbs the hill 
to Montfaucon and the observatory where 
the ever-hopeful Crown Prince of Germany, 
late of Holland, spent a liberal slice of his 
life watching his troops go through the 
motions of capturing Verdun, but failing to 
put the trick across. 

A glance at the front of the observatory 
is proof that the Crown Prince didn’t have 
a permanent lease on the building; for a 
tablet over the front door notes the fact 
that “During the month of October, 1918, 
after the capture of Montfaucon by the 
Americans, this: building was used as head- 
quarters by the 3d Division.” 

Montfaucon is rising from her ruins and 


] Varennes is full of new houses and Italians, 


like all the other towns of the devastated 
regions. It has the added distinction of 
being the:town where‘Louis XVI spent the 
night and was captured in his flight from 
the French Revolution.. Even the blasting 
that Varennes received during the war has 
not shattered Varennes’ pride in Louis 
XVI; and it is regrettable but true that 
Louis XVI will always be more pleasantly 
remembered for his few hours’ sleep there 
than will be even Gen. Hunter Liggett and 
his lst Corps troops from Pennsylvania, 
Kansas and Missouri for kicking the Ger- 
mans out of Varennes on September 26, 
1918. Such, unfortunately, is life. 

Beyond Varennes one plunges into the 
towering trees and deep ravines and dense 
undergrowth of the Argonne, that terrible 
and gloomy forest in which the French and 
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the Germans tore at one another’s throats 
for four years, and from which the Amer- 
icans and the French together drove the 
Germans in September and October, 1918. 
Even in the Argonne the villages are re- 
built—La Chalade, Le Four de Paris, La 
Harazée, Vienne-le-Chateau, Vienne-la- 
Ville, and all the other towns and villages 
that one cannot visit unless he proposes to 
spend weeks in the Argonne alone. By 
the roadside are unexpected cemeteries— 
not only cemeteries in which French and 
Germans are buried together, the French 
graves marked with white crosses and the 
German graves with black crosses, both 
tended with equal care by the French, but 
cemeteries of Czechoslovaks, cemeteries of 
Portuguese, cemeteries of Italians, ceme- 
teries of Chinese. Here, between Le Four 
de Paris and La Harazée, was Gruerie 
Wood, known to the French soldiers as 
Tuerie, or Slaughter, Wood. It was the 
scene of some of the bloodiest and most 
terrible fighting of the war. Nowhere, even 
in the deepest woods or the broadest plains 
of all Northern France, was there peace or 
quiet. 

Everywhere was strife and turmoil and 
destruction and death. 

One emerges from the Argonne into the 
broad, flat, sandy plains of Champagne, 
tufted here and there with little clumps of 
scrub pine. This section, useful only for 
sheep grazing before the war, and known 
throughout France as Champagne Pouil- 
leuse, or lousy Champagne, lies as it was 
left, with miles of front-line trenches, end- 
less acres of barbed-wire entanglements, 
interminable communication trenches, and 
thousands of dugouts in which the morbidly 
curious may still find the moldy garments, 
the rusted accouterments, the mildewed 
diaries and the countless small belongings 
of the men who lived in them. 

One reels off miles and miles across these 
plains. The town of Hurlus has disap- 
peared, blasted out of existence. The town 
of Suippes, shot to pieces not long ago, is 
entirely rebuilt—with Italian labor, like 
most of the others. Jonchery is rebuilt. 
St. Hilaire is rebuilt. Beyond the horizon 
on each side are other towns pitted with 
shells, but with new buildings standing in 
place of the gaps that the bombardments 
made. Eventually one passes a group of 
rusted tanks, bogged down in the flat 
plain, and the ruins of Pompelle Fort, and 
descends from the plateaus to the rich and 
ancient city of Rheims—and that about 


marks the limits of one’s powers of ab-. 


sorption for the second day. 

The Germans, unable to capture Rheims, 
peevishly kept the city under ruthless, 
useless and unintermittent bombardment 
from September 4, 1914, until October 5, 
1918. Today it looks rather seedy and 


ragged in spots, but one’s first reaction on. 


looking over the city is that the Germans 
were poor marksmen. 
the enormous amount of repair work and 
reconstruction accomplished by the French 
since 1918. 


The Destruction of Rheims 


The opening paragraph of Rheims’ cita- 
tion for the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
reads: ‘‘Martyred city, destroyed by an 
infuriated enemy, powerless to hold it. Sub- 
lime population who, like the municipal 
authorities—models of devotion to duty 
and despising all danger—gave proof of 
magnificent courage by remaining more 
than three years under the constant menace 
of the enemy’s attacks, and by leaving their 
homes only when ordered to do so.” 

It is difficult for most people to realize, 
when they look at the rebuilt French cities 
and towns, that they were actually de- 
stroyed, just as it is almost impossible for 
them to believe that level fields which are 
today bearing rich harvests were so torn, 
pitted and scarred by shell fire that no 
‘vegetation grew on them. None the less, 
they were. 

When the population of Rheims came 
back to the city after the Germans had re- 
treated on October 5, 1918, only about sixty 
of the city’s 14,000 houses could be lived in. 
Seven hundred houses were destroyed dur- 
ing the second week of April, 1918, when the 
Germans threw incendiary shells into the 
city. In one night in April, 1917, some 7500 


shells fell in it; 2800 fell in another night; 


2100 in another; 1200 in another, and so on. 
Rheims was a total mess. Today it is very 
neatly patched up—with the noteworthy 
exception of the cathedral, which is almost 
as much of a wreck as it was after the 


Germans finished dumping shells into-and - 


This again is due to | 


~ Ouchy, Jumigny, Oeuilly, Vailly, 
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aroundit. Repairing and restoring Rhe 
Cathedral presents many more delice? 
problems than does the restoratior 
homes, hotels or sugar factories. ;. 

Pushing on to the west on the third dy 
across the flat plains beyond Rheims, c 
encounters much the same sort of thin 
on the preceding—Berry-au-Bac, wit 
temporary huts; Corbeny, with new han ' 
going up on every side, and all the wor km 
hard at it in spite of the day being Sunda 
Craonne, also with its new houses; and 
fields between them cultivated and 
with harvest. This, one ruminates 
gets out his map, may have been a 
sector, so that the fields may have b 
disturbed. But a glance at the map sho 
that Craonne marks one end of the Ck 
des Dames, and that the beginning o 
Chemin des Dames lies on the hill 
the town. A climb up this hill, di 
even in a year of peace, with cloudless 
overhead, is enough to dissipate the ic 
that any portion of this section could ha 
escaped bombardment. 

The hill, of chalky soil, is twisted a 
tortured into miniature cafions and crat 
and ravines and spurs. No effort has be 
made to clear away the Temains of wal 
that fronds of barbed wire sprout from t 
ground like evil vines, and saw at #] 
ankles. Live shells are scattered eye 
where over the hill, and unexploded Mil 
grenades and rusty bits of rifles. The b 
bardment here, and throughout the m 
miles of the Chemin des Dames, and 
all the hill slopes and valleys and villa 
near it, was violent in the extreme. 
fields and the forests and the farms y 
blasted to bits, but today many of the fa 
are flourishing. 


Shell-Choked Gardens 


Just below the welter of live shells a 
tortured chalk on the hill at Craonn 
pink-faced peasant in a blue smock yj 
brooding over a little patch of earth, pos 
bly a quarter of an acre in extent. 7 
little plot was in process of being cleare¢ 
the barbed wire, which had been draggei 
the edges of the field and piled there 
great growths of blackberry vines. A pi 
of the field had also been plowed and | 
rowed and dragged, and the smooth surf: 
of the soil was as full of dead shells ai 
shell fragments as a raisin cake is of rai 

The peasant, whose name was A 
Bontems, obligingly pointed out the | 
the land. Sixty houses stood down the 
he explained—down there where one § 
nothing but three heaps of barbed wi 
And there, and there, and there were su 
factories, seven of them; and when the G 
mans came they took the machinery fi 
the factories and sent it away to Ge m. 
And down the.road, where there is a pi 
of light-green grass, was a factory for 
serves. 

This land on the hill slope, explai : 
Bontems, was the finest soil for veg 
and fruits in all France. Before the wa 
peasants of Craonne each day sent 
wagonloads of vegetables and frui 
Rheims.. 

It is unrivaled land for the bean, th 
paragus, the pea—and so M. Bontems 
come back to his land and cleared it. 

He ruminatingly plucked a pair of sl 
from the brown earth, inspected 
superficially, and tossed them into a pil 
barbed wire. “‘There are too many. she 
said M. Bontems. “The soil is too ful 
comfort, and with too great frequen t 
may be heard to zizz and to burst, wh 
difficult for the soil and for the culti 
well. Only yesterday, over there’’— 
M. Bontems waved his hand at the pl 
land on the opposite side of the 

“only yesterday, over there, a ve 
one was heard to zizz, and those w 
clearing the land fortunately heard and 
parted hastily, and almost immed 
that great smoke box burst—an o 
thing! It would have been a serious ma 
indeed if it had popped off beneath a 
of asparagus.’ . 

“Tenacious” is searcely the word 
spirit of M. Bontems and his comp 

““Yes,’’ said he, “there is dange 
many years these great things will 
ploding; but the land is very fine 
rich, so what would you? We must 
our land in order to do it, yes?” 

“One continues across the plains » 


all shot to pieces five years ago, and al 
the road to restoration —through the | 
verized ruins of Laffaux and into So 

which was occupied by the Germans in 1 


Jeared by the French in the same year, 
yarded by the Germans without cause 
1917, reoccupied by the Germans at 
nd of May, 1918, and systematically 
‘ed and destroyed by the Germans for 
iext three months. ‘The city was an 
st total wreck, like many other French 
. Today it is so well rebuilt that an 
‘iean who passed through it with me 
rked carelessly, “This place ap- 
itly didn’t suffer very much.” It suf- 
about as little as a city might suffer 
yere well shaken by an earthquake for 
or four days; but a great many people 
lidn’t fight in the war frequently refuse 
lieve the evidence of their own eyes. 
ym Soissons one continues onward 
gh Coucy-le-Chateau, with its beauti- 
yedieval castle, which the Germans 
1d up severely; through Chauny, 
» the new houses change suddenly 
stone, covered with cement, to brick, 
yhere an enormous new factory of the 
té St. Gobain has risen. The Société 
obain is a trust which makes almost 
thing under the sun; and its Chauny 
*y looks large enough to manufacture 
plete supply of anything for the entire 

Chauny is built up, and so are Ham 
Peronne and Bapaume beyond— 
3 of the defeat of the Fifth British 
, and of years of heroic struggles on 
art of the French, British, Canadians 
ustralians. Not long ago 5000 wagon- 
of unexploded shells were removed 
Bapaume. Beyond Bapaume lies 
; and the trip from Rheims to Arras 
nuch as any sightseer ought to tackle 


lay. 
Scars of War Fast Healing 


3 journey across the devastated re- 
from Arras to the coast of the English 
ael or to the Belgian border is suffi- 
to occupy the fourth day of steady 


» Germans occupied Arras from Sep- 
xr 6 to 9, 1914; and three weeks later 
began a bombardment which lasted 
tuously for thirty-one months. Eighty- 
yer cent of the town was entirely 
syed; and it is probable that if some 
ring person were to be offered a dollar 
‘eating houses in Arras that hadn’t 
scarred by shell fire he would remain 
fess forever. Even now, in Arras, 
are signs reading “Don’t touch pro- 
s! Danger of death!” Yet to the 
| passer through, Arras seems to be 
ealthy state of repair. More than 55 
int of her ruined dwellings have been 
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rebuilt or restored; and by the end of an- 
other year the number of rebuilt and re- 
stored houses will probably be close to 75 
per cent. 

The fields around Arras, in spite of the 
fearful shelling through which they passed, 
are leveled and fertile. Repeatedly one 
sees the gray top of a German block house 
or pill box emerging from a field of wheat; 
but other scars of the war are infrequent. 

And so, slipping along the roads which 
have lost the shell holes, the barbed wire 
and the trenches of five years ago, one 
passes into the plains of Artois and the 
country that was mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this narrative—La Targette, Sou- 
chez, Ablain-St.-Nazaire, Notre Dame de 
Lorette and Lens. Beyond Lens is Lille; 
and when one has ridden half an hour out 
of Lille on the road to Ypres he reaches 
the Belgian border and has vaguely and 
sketchily seen the devastated region of 
Northern France. 

There has been, of course, a great deal of 
graft in the devastated regions, a great deal 
of money claiming under false pretenses. 
This is not surprising when one considers 
that over half a million buildings have been 
restored or rebuilt, that over 20,000 facto- 
ries have been reconstructed, and that over 
4,000,000 people have been restored to the 
houses from which they were driven. The 
graft is due to human nature, which always 
takes everything that it can get from a 
government, and to the variation in ex- 
change, which has done peculiar things to 
the cost of restoring a house. 

Inhabitants of the devastated regions 
file their claims with the Ministére du 
Blocus et des Régions Libérées, which has 
representatives in each department af- 
fected by the war. A man whose house was 
valued at, let us say, 5000 franes at the 
time of mobilization, files his claim with 
the ministry, which, after examining the 
claim, multiplies it by a certain coefficient 
which depends on the cost of labor, the cost 
of material and the fluctuation of the 
French france. 

The coefficient today, for example, might 
be five; so that a Frenchman who filed a 
claim for 5000 franes would receive—pro- 
vided his claim was allowed—five times 
5000 francs. 

It has frequently happened that inhabi- 
tants of the devastated regions whose 
property, before the war, was worth very 
little, have filed claims for much larger 
amounts. These are frequently allowed— 
sometimes because of carelessness on the 
part of investigators and sometimes because 
of corrupt officials. When this happens the 


Mt. Rainier, Washington, From Pinnacle Peak 
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applicant receives his falsified claim multi- 
plied several times, and is able to erect a 
building very much larger and finer than the 
one he had before. Dishonest contractors 
have furnished poor materials and so made 
great profits out of reconstruction work, and 
have also enriched themselves by getting 
laborers to do at a low figure the jobs for 
which the government pays much larger 
sums—by paying workmen to clear ground 
at five francs a cubic meter, for example, 
and collecting twenty-five francs a cubic 
meter and even more from the government. 

The French Government, in order that it 
may start collecting taxes at the earliest 
possible moment, and in order that work 
may be provided for the inhabitants of the 
devastated regions, has allowed claims for 
the rebuilding of factories to take prece- 
dence over claims on private residences. 
This has led to the frequent charge that the 
government ignores the small claim and 
allows the large claim. This is true to a 
certain extent, but is merely an additional 
bit of proof of a state of affairs—unfor- 
tunate, perhaps, but unavoidable. 


Speculators and Profiteers 


Because of the fact that the individual 
small claimant has frequently been too 
bashful or too lazy to press his claim, 
coéperative societies have been formed all 
over the devastated regions for the purpose 
of lumping claims and having one represen- 
tative, one banker, one architect and some- 
times one contractor take charge of the 
whole affair. This has helped to do away 
with the adventurer who buys up indi- 
vidual claims for small cash sums and then 
makes 500 to 1000 per cent by waiting for 
the government to pay him. 

There is such determined resistance 
against permitting Germany to pay France 
in kind for the damages to the devastated 
regions—to pay, that is, in labor, wood, 
cement, bricks, and so on, instead of in 
money—that many well-informed people 
in France declare that France will never 
allow Germany to pay in anything but cash. 
Most of this resistance comes directly from 
or is inspired by the grafters of the devas- 
tated regions, who can make their profits 
only out of hard cash. 

All this is a necessary part of the turmoil 
which arises when any government mixes in 
business. No matter how holy or how full 
of ideals a war may be, the political grafters 
always grow rich out of it. This is true in 


America, in England, in Germany and in | 


all countries; so one cannot expect France 
to eclipse the world in these matters. 
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Style 08 BP 
Patent Leather 
Oxford 


/ 
THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


The Hanover Shoe 
is worn by succeeding 
generations with 
equal pride and satis- 
faction. For 23 years 
we have succeeded in 
maintaining excep- 
tional standards in 
quality workmanship 
and style design — at 
prices everyone can 
afford. That’s why 
we have grown. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 62 Cities 
This is possible because 
we are the only shoe- 
makers in America who 
sell exclusively through 
our own stores. 


We will fit you from Hanover 
— if there is no Hanover 
Store near you. Write for 
catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Rough and tumble play 
—requires the stoutest kind of shoes. 
Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are made to stand the gaff. 
Selected leathers, well put to- 
gether. $2.50, $3, $3.50. 


Style LM2s59 
Little Men's Brown 
Russia Blucher 

Lace Shoe 
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When Edgar} 
| Wanted Cash 


AUL EDGAR of Arkansas 

wantedtogotocollege. When 
June a year ago came along he 
hadn’t saved the necessary cash, 
so he wrote to us. In July we paid 
him over $100.00. In September 
he entered college. ‘“‘All my orders 
are big when I can find the time,” 
said Mr. Edgar; ‘“‘I have made 
about $10.00 in one day.” 


Now, literally scores of our 
workers find it easily possible to 
earn up to $1.50 an hour—any 
hour in the day that they can 
spare—simply by sending us new 
and renewal subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 
If you want more money, write 
us for authority to forward the 
orders from your locality. All it 
i costs is the stamp for mailing 
| your letter. Previous experience 
is not necessary to succeed. And 
profits begin at once. 


He Sent 
A Coupon 


Like This 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
660 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I’d like some extra cash 
too. Please tell me, but without obliga- 


= 
1 
i 
I 
i 
i 
| tion, all about your offer. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
As 


Name. 


Street 


City 


State___ 


‘aged 


e | you.” 


| pleasure I have had in our 


| abrupt. 


| | she look on him, anyway? 
| have her, or as a moderately interesting pa- 


| about half an hour. 


| your belongings. 
_ culminated in such haste.”’ 


| next steamer. 
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SKOOKUM CHUCK 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“We shall see,’”’ said 
Anaxagoras. ‘“‘My treat- 
ments may not be quite at 
anend. But before they 
come to an end, allow me 
to express the personal 
association. I shall miss 

Marshall looked a little 
blank at this. 

“The steamships from 
here to Vancouver are very 
comfortable,’”’ went on the 
other, ‘‘and Iam sure you 
will enjoy the trip.” 

Marshall looked still more blank. Some- 
how it had not occurred to him that the 


| eruise would be terminated so abruptly. 


He had thought he would be returned on 
the Kittiwake to Vancouver; and Van- 
couver was distant. He ventured to express 
some such thought. 

“‘T had hoped for the privilege,’ Anax- 
agoras replied to this, ‘‘but my professional 
duty has decreed otherwise. A doctor’s 
pleasure is always subject to his duty. In 
the person of Mr. Norcote I see not only 
a most interesting opportunity for study 
but an obligation to save a very fine mind. 
He must now take your place here.”’ 

Marshall’s whole being was filled with 
a blank dismay. The whole thing was too 
It seemed to him that there 
were dozens of things he had intended to 
do, and had put off lazily because he had 
lots of time. What they were he could not 
for the moment recall; but he hadn’t done 
them! And all of asudden, no more waking 
to scalloped dancing sunlight on the ceiling 
over his head, or towering peak, or placid 
pearly sea! No more scream of gull and 
splash of leaping fish! No more Noah 


| jumping with a prrt! on his chest at the 


first sign of his awakening! No more quiz- 


| zical X. Anaxagoras commenting dryly and 


wittily across the breakfast table! No more 
Betsy 

Marshall’s heart turned a complete som- 
ersault at that, and his thoughts stopped 
squarely as though they had run against a 
wall. It was impossible; that’s all there 
was toit! Hang Norcote! 

Then he met the eye of X. Anaxagoras 
watching him intently. It had to be done, 
he concluded reluctantly. But it would be 
only a little while. He’d get himself a 
yacht and cruise in convoy. 

“Norcote’s case will prove most inter- 
esting,’’ X. Anaxagoras spoke at this point. 
“T think I can safely prognosticate a 
cure. But it will require a complete solitude. 


| Except for my sister or myself, no human 
| being shall I permit him to lay eyes on if I 


can avoid it.” 

Smash went the convoy idea! How did 
the man contrive always to speak so apro- 
pos? But the moment they returned, the 
moment they arrived at Vancouver 


| Marshall realized all of a sudden and very 
| vividly one of the neglected things. He set 


his teeth grimly on a resolution to speak to 
her about it before that day was over. The 
thought of delay was intolerable. How 
could he endure the time unless his sus- 


| pense could be relieved? For though he had 


become burningly certain of his own feel- 
ings in the matter, he was suddenly assailed 
with a panicky doubt as to hers. How did 
As he would 


tient of her brother’s? Like Norcote. Damn 
Norcote! 

“TI regret,” Anaxagoras was saying, 
“that it is improbable that my sister will 
return before the departure of your steamer. 


| Doctor Matthews, I fear, will detain them 


--Clip and Mail---_- | 


for tea in order to study this case. I shall 
conyey your adieus for you.” 

What was this? Marshall stared. 

““My steamer?’’ he repeated. 

“She is now rounding the point of Cor- 
mprant Island. She will sail from here in 
That will give you 
sufficient but not excessive time to pack 
I am sorry matters have 


“But I cannot run off like this!’ cried 
Marshall, aghast. ‘“‘I’ll wait over until the 
If you cannot keep me 
aboard, I’m sure I can find some place 


| ashore to stay.” 


For answer X. Anaxagoras picked up the 
agreement. 

“This document is still in force,” he said 
with an air of authority that seemed to 
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shut off argument. ‘‘By its terms you 
have agreed, on your word of honor, to do 
unquestioningly what I command you to 
do, whether you agree with its advisability: 
or not. I order you to take this steamer.” 

Marshall swallowed hard. 

“Very well,’”’ he said coldly, “if you in- 
sist. You leave me no alternative. I think 
I can guess at your motive. I had thought 
myself personally in your good graces; and 
can myself discern neither in my conduct, 
my condition in life, nor my personal char- 
acter anything that should cause you to 
intervene in what is, after all, only indi- 
rectly your affair. If your sister is not of 
age she soon will be; and I warn you, sir, I 
shall take the first opportunity of permit- 
ting her to make her own choice of conduct.” 

For a single instant the grave profes- 
sional aspect of the Healer of Souls was 
crossed by a gleam. 

“That, of course, is your privilege,” he 
replied. ‘‘I may say that I will interpose no 
difficulties other than those inseparable from 
the situation. They seem to me sufficient.” 

“What do you mean by that?” de- 
manded Marshall, struck by something 
significant in the tone of the last statement. 

“‘T will detail them. The name of Anax- 
agoras is a pseudonym. 

“That,’’ said Marshall dryly, “I had 
gathered. Proper inquiry will penetrate the 
disguise.” 

“*T doubt it.” 

“‘T suppose your residence is taxed under 
that name,’’ Marshall pointed out. 

“‘T have no residence. The house in which 
we mad our acquaintance was rented— 
under my pseudonym—for one week. It 
was an experiment—and is now vacant.” 

“The Kittiwake is undoubtedly a regis- 
tered yacht.” 

“But not under that name. She is— 
illegally, I admit, but only for the time 
being—herself under a pseudonym.” 

“These things may be so’’—Marshall 
thrust them aside in cold anger—‘‘but 
there are other methods. Rest assured, sir, 
that I will find them. I must confess that I 
cannot understand the reason for your sud- 
den disapproval of myself. But I suppose 
that it is not essential that I understand. 

May I ask you one question: Is your sister 
party to all this anonymity?” 

“My sister has long since given over all 
attempt to understand the rationale of my 
surprising ways.’ 

“Will you give her a letter from me?” 

“T will not.” 

Marshall flared up. 

“T’m not going to be bullied in this fash- 
ion! I am a free agent, and my affairs are 
my own! I insist on seeing your sister, and 
I shall not leave this place until I do so!” 

X. Anaxagoras was unruffled. 

“You fought in the war, Mr. Marshall. 
Though an American, you joined our 
troops, and it was for the duration. You 
must, therefore, have done so from a deep 
conviction.” He laid his hand on the docu- 
ment between them. ‘‘Do you consider this 
agreement also a scrap of paper?” 

Marshall answered nothing, but began 
sullenly to throw his things together. An- 
axagoras ‘continued to sit behind the table, 
inscrutable, 


December 29, 


“I’m Sorry 
A bout Nor: 
cote; But 
That's Dut; 


“T shall take ¢ 
eat,’”” Marshall st 
shortly, after a 
silence. 

His bags packed, he produced his ¢ 
book, wrote out a check and laid it 6 
table. 

“‘T think the amount is correct,” h 
briefly. ‘‘It is for eleven thousane 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and six 
five cents, which covers your memora 
of expenses plus your fee. “No receip 
necessary; the canceled check wil 
sufficient.” } 

The steamer’s whistle was heard. 
carried his bags up the float ladder to 
wharf. X. Anaxagoras did not m 
Marshall returned and got Noah. 
not look toward the Healer of So 
he was about to ascend the compani 
X. Anaxagoras spoke. Marshall t 
The professional manner of the He 
Souls had vanished. He was smiling, — 

“Wait a minute, Jerry,” said he. ™ 
I’m going to leave this thing to yo 
of fairness. You seem to me to have ¢ 
a few future interests. You are goin 
identify the Kittiwake; you’re going 1 
to find out who X. Anaxagoras is; 
going to try to discover where they 
are. That’s going to keep you bus 
quite a little while. 

“Nor is that quite all. After yo 
done that, you have just begun. You 
my sister quite well by now, but 1 
appear to be one or two things you 
want to find out about her. Andy 
you’ve found them out, unless I mi 
her greatly, life will not be entirely de 
of interest. I think I am conservatiy 
saying that my sister might be an eng 
ing profession in herself.”’ 

He picked up the agreement, and lai 
down again. 

“T have just given my last tre 
under this,’’ said he. ‘‘It has bee 
tive. Whether you are willing to a 
edge it in words or not is immaterial. 
conduct in the past half hour has 
louder than words. If there is anyth 
different about you now, then Noa 
Chinaman.” 

“You mean—you mean —— 
mered Marshall, unable to about-face: 
so fast. | 

“I’m sorry about Norcote; but # 
duty. But unpack your bags. Stay 6 
you like; there’s a steamer every day. © 
bless you, boy! I’d be tickled to death 

He picked up the check and eyee 
thoughtfully. 

“Now be honest about this. How: 
it? Is this made out right?” 

Marshall tore it to pieces. 

“Well, I tried to pay ten thousand doll 
to bea liar,” said he. 

“Don’t you suppose I know tha 
asked X. Anaxagoras. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a sé 
stories by Mr. White. 
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a task of judgment and precision. 
d man fetched water from the spring, 
owed it over the great blue stone, 
ing, fascinated, as the beautiful grain 
ered itself. After deep study he 
a chalk line, turning to the sightless 
sws with so rapt a look over the nice 
om he was weighing that Jason’s gaze 
intarily followed his, as if he expected 
the ghost of some old Seymour com- 
g with his ancient companion. The 
an began to chip the stone with tiny 


nis here corner, Jason,’’ he said— 
eain’t a flawin it.’”” He looked keenly 
2 youth. ‘Now I’m going to show 
pething they -didn’t learn you at 


was drilling holes two inches apart 
the chalk line. It was a slow process, 
ample of that archaic patience that 
juilt these stone walls, cleared these 
ows and pastures, so much labor gone 


d. 

2>shadows shortened into noon; thick 
ame down and left them gasping under 
uly sky. When Jason would have 
1 with the drilling gran’ther waved 
side. A fence post, yes; but his head- 
,no! It was a lost art—or at least an 
aat would cease and determine with 
the old man’s manner seemed to im- 
Jason balanced his hat over his eyes 
sretched out under the old apple tree, 
ing to the ceaseless strumming of the 
day. He eyed the vacant windows 
gh convenient holes in his headgear. 
zily traced out the lost path to the 
x; he had a vision of an ancient vel- 
‘ane with its hundred cattle straggling 
‘the bars. 

watched gran’ther, who, now the 
ig was done, put steel wedges in the 
: cocking an ear as he tapped them 
7 with a little hammer. He was tun- 
1em. This done to his satisfaction he 
id his pipe again and visited with him- 
aolding one ragged knee in his bony 
5. A long time later he tapped the 
2g again. Then he took a walk, hands 
ad behind like a leisurely church 
on stepping pious among revered relics. 
, and again he returned to the stone, 
ing, rapt. Finally it whispered to him 
iessage he so patiently had awaited. 
$ something like the sound of a mouse 
thing under the floor. Gran’ther’s eyes 
ned in triumph. Under his breath he 
1oned Jason. A tiny hair line was 
ing stealthily from drill hole to drill 
As they watched, spellbound, the 
jone suddenly gave up its struggle and 
d, one half—which was to weight 
ther down in eternity—turning lazily 
and showing a fracture cleaved four- 


e. 

hey didn’t learn you that in college, I 
t!” said the old man complacently. 
_was fain to admire. 

2 rest was common mechanics. While 
ther draped a loop of the log chain 
one corner of his stone, and set the 
yar—fed with a nice amount of bait— 
e other, Jason snubbed the tackle 
s to an old stump, and hooked the 
to the oxbow, the stags now being 
1oned back to toil. At a word and a 
of the whip, the stags put their shoul- 
against the creaking bows; and the 
2d headstone moved with slow dignity 
the stone boat. Dusk was settling in 
ale of evening when they deposited the 
tone on blocks by the populous Sey- 
plot in the drear God’s acre of Beech 
. On the morrow gran’ther would come 
gads and chisels to carve in homely 
,a fitting epitaph. It is good to carve 
Own ave, to sleep among one’s own 
e, and under so beloved astone! 

on plodded on home. He mooned 
the milking. Those tracks were not 
tracks; it was the absence of all deer 
that was significant. That spring, it 
have been cleaned out about six weeks 
the fresh crop of cress would prove 
a crop that had been fed on by some- 
not deer or cattle, because they don’t 
ress. Who had chopped wood and 
30 careful to pick up every chip? That 
of hemlock bark hiding in the grass 
sd the slice of a sharp ax. And the 
en window closed with a whole sash, 
ce of the empty one Jason had thrown 
sat, asa boy. Gran’ther had done a 
of walking around—it was all as plain 
int—the old man must have seen. 
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(Continued from Page I3) 


Jason moved, still mooning, down to 
the village, where from his accustomed 
perch on the post-office porch he listened 
with flattering solemnity to the tall talk of 
this latest party of surveyors who were to 
tenant the village with eels and other deep- 
swimming fishes. Now and then when a 
pause seemed to call for a demonstration, 
Jason would interject an astonishment 
mark or a query. When he spoke it was in 
the patois and with the nasal drawl of his 
native hills, not in the precise English of his 
mother’s supper table or his senior thesis. 

About nine, at the approach of a familiar 
wheel creak, he got down. Orlo Sage, the 
constable and factotum of law, drove by, in 
the dark, and Jason hopped a ride, settling 
himself luxuriously beside Orlo on the bags 
of feed draped as cushions over the wagon 
bolster. The journey home was pursued in 
communing silence. 

When Jason got down at his gate Orlo 
drew rein and said, “‘Them fellows ain’t 
surveyors.” 

Jason yawned, and said nothing. 

“They’re looking for something,’ 
tered Orlo. 

The two friends chewed in silence for a 
full minute over this portentous utterance; 
then Orlo clucked to his team and moved 
off, creaking. 

Jason’s dog came down to the gate and 
was sent back, disconsolate. The ledge that 
buttressed the high plain loomed immense, 
invulnerable, in the dark. But there was a 
path, a ladderlike scramble known only to 
the foxes in desperate flight, to Jason’s 
hound dog Nip, and to Jason himself. From 
the top of the ledge he could come on the 
Seymour place by way of the old lane. It 
would be an outsider, of course. Only one 
wholly ignorant of the local signs and 
omens would pick the old place as a refuge. 
Solitude is to be found only among the 
multitude; not up here where there was 
treachery in every bent twig, every broken 
leaf. Telltale signs were everywhere. No; it 
was none of the village people or their kind; 
a fugitive from somewhere outside, stum- 
bling blindly into this dead end; some poor 
wight deluded into a sense of security had 
picked the likeliest spot on earth, to stand 
discovered in the blinding light of rustic 
curiosity. 

Wet to the skin with the heavy dew that 
dripped from the matted grass of the lane, 
Jason edged forward slowly and painfully. 
These surveyors—who were not surveying! 
It was a clever ruse for spying. No ques- 
tions would be asked. A surveyor, to the 
rustic mind, is a mysterious animal at best. 
Jason had seen that something was wrong, 
from the beginning. Their talk on the 
porch, evenings, didn’t hold water; neither 
would the weird bench lines they were 
drawing out on the hillsides. The better 
part of De Groot’s crew didn’t know a rod 
from a link, a chain from a transit. After- 
noons, from the thicket on his side of the 
valley, the young technologist had studied 
them through field glasses. For the most 
part the men idled in the shade of the woods; 
now and then, through their powerful tele- 
scopes, they would sweep the valley, with 
cross hairs pausing, fixed on road, meadow 
or summit. 

At first Jason had thought the Stone 
House was under scrutiny—but what would 
there be in the comings and goings of Aunt 
Ivy to occupy the attentions of such an out- 
fit? Now that the Seymour place had come 
into the picture, events began to dovetail. 
With the trail hot, he almost wished he had 
brought Orlo Sage along. 

He was worming his way along the wall 
of the woodhouse when the unmistakable 
tones of Aunt Ivy Cotton broke on his ear 
from the pitch dark of the old kitchen. 

She was crooning in soft accents, “It 
seems to me you might tell your own 
mother.” 

Jason held his breath to still his thump- 
ing heart, which threatened to burst his 
ribs. 

After an interminable pause Aunt Ivy 
continued coaxingly: ‘‘ There isn’t anything 
you have ever done that you couldn’t tell 
your mother.” 

There was a pitiful yearning in her voice, 
all the more poignant coming out of the 
inscrutable night. A board creaked; there 
was a sudden scurry of rats; a startled 
movement of alarm in the kitchen was suc- 
ceeded by smothering silence. 

“Whoisthat? Whoisthere?’’ demanded 
Aunt Ivy sharply. She was in the doorway, 
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not three feet from where Jason lay. He 
cowered down, feeling suddenly sick, for he 
loved the old woman as he loved his own 
mother. She fronted the unknown danger, 
brave as a lion. 

“Come out of that!”’ she cried, her voice 
tense. ‘‘ You skulking rascal!”’ 

Not even an echo answered her. 
lay still as death. 

“T’ll come and fetch you!” said the de- 
termined old woman. 

She struck a match and lit a candle, 
which she held high over her head, moving 
it hither and yon and shading her eyes as 
she searched the obscurity. The candle 
shed a vague circle of light as yellow as a 
sun dog; its feeble beams seemed only to 
make the night more black. But she was 
advancing. In another moment she must 
stumble over him. Jason shamefacedly 
arose, and revealed himself, 

“Tt’s me—Jason, Aunt Ivy,” he mum- 
bled. He had a swift impression of her 
deadly white face and big startled eyes. 
“You ain’t see or heard my belled heifer— 
have you, Aunt Ivy?” he asked, hang-dog. 
“She broke through the fence. I heared 
something over here, so I come to see.’ 

Jason’s lie trailed off into miserable si- 
lence under her piercing gaze. Some night 
murmur caused her to turn her head, to his 
infinite relief. When she looked at him 
again Jason had his ready smile. She beck- 
oned him into the kitchen, and when he 
paused inside she held the candle to light 
his eyes in their tour of inspection. As he 
had feared, the room was empty. He would 
almcst have wished to find anybody, any- 
thing here, rather than this eerie empti- 
ness. There was some food set out on a 
board on the sink, and a milking stool stood 
empty at the feast. Jason would have put 
te arm about her, but she gently deterred 

im. 

“You know him, don’t you, Jason?”’ she 
begged eagerly; she shot a keen look at 
him. ‘‘He hasn’t changed at all!’’ Aunt 
Ivy waved a hand towards her phantom 
son, smiling her wistful smile. ‘‘It’s Jason, 
Leander,” she said, addressing the invisible 
guest. “‘Don’t you remember Jason? The 
chubby little fellow—why, he used to carry 
your bats for you! What?” Aunt Ivy 
cupped a hand to one ear, listening to a 
phantom voice. ‘“‘Now, now! You mustn’t 
fret!’ she said quickly. Over her shoulder 
she gave Jason a knowing nod. ‘He’s 
timid,” she whispered to Jason. Then draw- 
ing Jason gently to the dilapidated entry- 
way she said softly, “You go out! Wait 
for me by the gate! I’ll be along directly.” 

Stunned, Jason took up his wait by the 
gate. This, then, was the end of the search— 
Aunt Ivy finding her lost Leander, beyond 
the border line! Through all these years 
cheated in her faith, now at last a God- 
given delusion had come to comfort her! 
Here was the human taint—Aunt Ivy pre- 
paring the hearth for her beloved ghost. It 
was minutes later that she crept up on Ja- 
son in the dark, her groping hands finding 
him before, in his preoccupation, he heard 
her steps. It gave him a shock; his nerves 
were on edge. 

“‘T can’t make him eat,” 


Jason 


Aunt Ivy said 


sadly. ‘“‘I fetched him some goodies to- 
night too. It worries him to have folks 
about.” 


These two, who could see in the dark, so 
well did they know the ways that marked 
the plain, moved on in silence. Aunt Ivy 
clung to Jason’s arm. There was not an- 
other word of the phantom. But when a 
hello came suddenly out of the near night 
she cowered against him. 

It was gran’ther, his stalwart tones ma- 
terializing from nowhere. 

“Hello! Jason! Hello! Hello!’ 

Aunt Ivy’s sinewy grip on Jason’s arm 
relaxed; she pushed him from her, and he 
understood he was to go on alone. 

“Hello!”? voiced Jason to the night, 
striding forward. 

“She’s in with Orlo’s cattle, Jason!” 
gasped the dissociated voice. 

He meant the lost heifer! There was art 
here. Jason had to admiré, even as the un- 
welcome truth flashed over him that the 
wily old man had seen everything, heard 
all. Gran’ther came floundering out of the 
thicket. 

““Where’s your lantern?’’ demanded he 
querulously. 

“Tt went out,’’ responded Jason, taking 
the cue. 

They moved on without a word. 

““Won’t you come in and visit?” invited 
gran’ther at his own gate. 

This was epochal; old Noah was never 
known to have company. They sat in the 
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dark, for gran’ther never struck a light till 
he went to bed; then the lamp burned all 
night. They discussed their cattle, the hay 
weather, the new highway coming down the 
valley; but no syllable gave reference to 
the scene they had just shared up above. 
At length, during a protracted yawning 
pause, gran’ther lit a match and methodi- 
cally scraped the wick of his oil lamp be- 
fore lighting it. He motioned to Jason to 
go out; and when he had set the lamp that 
was to stand guard at the bedside the old 
man joined him. 

All along Jason had known that they 
were to go back together; but as gran’ther 
beckoned him he felt the gooseflesh creep. 
There were still some formalities to be gone 
through to satisfy Noah. His own extrava- 
gance in leaving his lamp burning over his 
empty bed was to advertise to the world at 
large that he had retired. Jason must do 
likewise. Jason must climb to his own 
attic and leave a lighted lamp for ten min- 
utes in his window; then he must blow it 
out and quietly creep outagain. Thus with- 
out prejudice to their adventure they paid 
homage, each to his habit, for the benefit of 
anyone who might be overcurious. 
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HE low-hanging clouds lifted for a mo- 
ment and disclosed the kitchen L in 
the milky obscurity of the moon. A shadow 
detached itself from the indefinite doorway 
and, like some tarrying ghost surprised by 
a cockcrow and making haste slowly, grad- 
ually dissolved itself into the deeper ob- 
security of the interior. The light was tricky. 
A second shadow, as if from a wind-tossed 
branch of a tree, moved across the rusty 
old clapboards in the fantastic outlines of a 
huge gorilla, swinging with long flail-like 
arms from window ledge to window ledge, 
and to door frame. Cloud wreaths torn by 
upper currents of wind scurried across the 
misty face of the moon; then suddenly the 
moon was gone, and in the place of the eerie 
half light there was the impenetrable black. 
On the instant the dazzling circle of an 
electric torch appeared full-blown on the 
wall of the interior. Framed in its light, 
livid, was the face of a human being—a 
man caught in a sudden movement of 
alarm. He had turned his head to look 
back over his shoulder. An unlit cigarette 
hung loosely from his lip. The flash held 
him as rigid as if there were a hidden dagger 
in its beam that pinned him to the wall. In 
its revealing glare the imprint of a horse’s 
hoof burned red on his forehead. 

“Hold it! Hold it!” drawled an easy 
voice from the doorway. There was a low 
chuckle, then a self-satisfied ‘‘Aha!’’ and 
the lazy tones said: ‘‘Jocko, my boy, I al- 
ways k knew that horseshoe would bring you 
luck!’ 

The eyes of the other shifted furtively, 
then held firm again. The hands. were 
clasped before him, not in prayer but 
around a match he had been about to strike 
when the flashlight uncovered his image. 

“Not so ghostly,” chuckled the man with 
the torch. “I always wondered where you 
got your cunning. I know now! That 
mother of yours could deceive the Al- 
mighty!” 

It was De Groot. He came on softly, 
one hand aiming the torch, the other swing- 
ing at his knee, with something i in it. 

“We could use herin our business, Jocko,”’ 
he was saying in a conversational tone. 
““Tt’s a crime to let native talent like that 
gotoseed. It’sagift. Shestrung me for a 
week. But tonight—well, here lam. And 
you don’t seem a bit glad tosee me, Jocko!” 

Now he was standing over Leander Cot- 
ton, gently adjuring him to “Hold it! Hold 
it!’? meaning the unlit match in that atti- 
tude of prayer, the while his skilled hands 
patted Leander for hidden weapons. The 
search evidently bore fruit, from his low 
whistle of mock surprise. The circle of light 
that had danced through the brief scene 
now took its abrupt departure. De Groot 
reached out in the dark, hooked up the 
milking stool on the end of a toe, and drew 
it over to sit on. As he sank down on it he 
was playing with a knife, which he jabbed 
methodically into the floor. 

“T suspect Aunt Ivy’s told you all about 
me,’’ mused the suave De Groot. ‘And at 
that,” he added in a comic aside, ‘‘she 
seems to take tome. I honestly believe if I 
had a clear field I could adopt her—like I 
did Mother McNab in Nevada City!” 

The darkness was sepulchral. De Groot 
might have been alone soliloquizing. 

“She thinks you are a good boy!’ he 
rambled on. ‘‘She’s expecting you home 
almost any time now, By the front door, 
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of course.” He chuckled. ‘It woul 
been a crime to disturb the dear old ] 
didn’t tell her, for instance, that the 
a couple of yellow-bellies hiding out 
below the village, awaiting a word fr 


departed native wife, laboring unde 
lusion, like herself, that you were bo 
show up here almost any time now. . 
if you will cry over your little white he 
in the hills and your sainted mother e e) 
time you take a drink, you can’t blan 
for following you in!” 

There was a long pause, during wh ic 
Groot played a tattoo on the maple 
with the point of his knife, and wh 
softly some dolorous air. 

“So you brought Mike and Pedre 
” said Leander quietly. 

“No. Not so bad as that,” De Gro 
plied airily. “I saw them headed this 
and I decided their instinct was bette; 
my reason. So I trailed along. I th 
I’d hang around and see the fun.” 
rogue laughed harshly. “I had my 
little account to settle. If they wo 
good enough to settle it for me it y 
save me the trouble of soiling my hai 

Softly, without heat or emotion, Og 
Cotton delivered a flow of vile in a 

“T didn’t kill her, Charlie,” he 
blandly. ‘I don’t know why. But Id 
She just up and died—conveniently. 

“Well,’”’ drawled De Groot, oe 
Pedro seem to have a divine revelati 
the contrary. Anyway, it’s too la 
change the minds of your beloved brot 
in-law now. They have taken oat 
their machetes. You know how it is 
that breed. The romance of life does 
gin until something turns up that 
revenge. I never went into their ps 
ogy, but I wouldn’t be surprised, ie ock 
deep down in their hearts they are act 
grateful to you.’ 

“We seem to be having a nice 
chat, ” said Leander dryly. 

“Oh, yes; why should we qua 
now?” 

“You’ve thrown in with the yellown 
against the whites—as usual?” 

“Well, I had.” De Groot droyi 
knife into the floor savagely. “Up 
o’clock tonight I was standing by, w 
for nature to take its own course,” 
heavy breathing of the two men was th 
indication of the tension in the dark. “ 
who should come in on the late st 
muttered De Groot, ‘‘but our old fri 
Meeks and Devore!” 

“The dicks!” A guttural curse escar 
Leander. 

“The dicks. Man may dea 
dicks go on forever!” 

There was a long pause. 

“That alters the situation a little, d 
it, Charlie?” There was a note, alm 
jubilation, in Leander’s tone. 

oot ought to cut your throat hered l 
dark!’ 

De Groot stabbed again viciously ai 
floor. Leander laughed softly. Y 

“You haven’t the nerve. That’s : 
you always hire for, Charlie!’ he sné 
Heavy silence settled down again. 

“One thing is sure, Charlie—if I go 
to Guatemala City, you go with me. 
you'll sit there, board and found, until 
the rats and fleas lose their appetit 
you.’ 

De Groot rose suddenly, as if goa¢ 
desperation. 

“Tf they had held off for another twe 
four hours ”* he snarled. He brok 
suddenly. ‘‘Now I’ve got to take you 
me,” he muttered. “If that old wii 
hadn’t played me for such a fool your 
would be drying in the sun now.’ 

“Yes, Charlie, you’ve got to tal 
with you,” said Leander. He rossi I 
ing and laughing. He threw an arm 
lessly about De Groot’s shoulders. — 
your little mascot now, eh, Charlie? Y 
rats in the same trap, Charlie!” 

De Groot broke away from him. 

“‘We’re not through yet!” he 
“You damned squealer! Yes, I’ve ge 
take you with me.” He turned | 
abruptly to the door. ‘‘The ear is in 
schoolhouse barn. I’ll wait for you bi 
the mill.” 

“No, you don’t!” cried Lendl 
go together!” 

“Stand off! I’ve got the artillery,” 
De Groot menacingly. Leander al 
easily. 

“You don’t know the hill roads 
grunted. ‘Without me they woul 
you before sunup!” 


2 Groot seemed to hang fire over the 
ion fora moment. Then the pair crept 
ether in the dark. 
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‘LO SAGE opened his eyes like an 
imal, and lay listening in the dark. 
as trying to determine what had 
ad him from sleep, when there broke on 
stillness of the dawn two quick shots. 


e window, thrust out his head. Every- 
x was quiet. Up on the Mountain, 
behind the Stone House, the dawn 
ot its first phosphorescent streamers. 
rot into his clothes, every movement 
ealthy his keen attention was not dis- 
ed by the slightest rustle. He slipped 
through the open window and moved 


ial. He stood rooted in his tracks, his 
yent, waiting. 

1en it came—the telltale sound he ex- 
ed. It was a hollow rumble. Every 
ite of the waking day, if one stopped to 
1 for it here in the valley, one’s ears 
1 catch that dull rumble like distant 
der. Now in the night before dawn it 
vital. It was an automobile rolling 
the loose planks of the sawmill bridge. 
waited for the flutter of the motor, 
there was not a sound. The constable 
woandtwotogether. Everything must 
been in readiness. The car had waited 
he incline. They could start it with a 
4 push downhill, move off without a 


hose car was it? That puzzled him. 
e of the cars that belonged in the val- 
‘nor either of the two the surveyors 
. Hecould have identified them with his 
ears a mile off by the beat of their 
ors. 
otionless, he continued to listen. A 
ad rumbling sound of thunder should 
: come from the passage of the red 
ze below. There was none. It was a 
1 trail to the still-hunter. The car had 
gone on down the main road that led 
of the valley to the south. There was 
one possible turn. Up Beech Plain 
! He dashed madly back to the house. 
seized the telephone receiver and 
ped it patiently. Finally he got a re- 
se out of the dead of night. 
Thirteen, sister! Ring! Ring! Ring! 
rit! Sit on it! It’s murder! Keep at 
{ hold the wire!”’ 
ae town constable arranged himself 
fortably, and now without irritation 
ed, a smile on his face. There might be 
ad man lying out there in the dawn, not 
ndred yards from the house. Undoubt- 
. There was a grim finality about those 
two shots, as if they had been put in, 
oecause they were needed but for some 
¢ good measure. Some blundering fool 
priding himself on the neatness of his 
, and he had taken the one road in the 
hborhood where escape was utterly 
ssible. The Beech Plain road was a 
horse driving track. It led towards 
ngham, where it encountered the state 
way. There were no turn-offs for five 
s, except here and there a log road that 
utomobile made could negotiate. If he 
a judge—and he was a good one—that 
was a heavy one—an engine that ran 
silk—probably a long body that wanted 
utdoors to turn in—it would go far in 
dogs of a wood road! Whatever it was, 
4S Weaving a trail behind as plain as a 
man’s rope. 
scasionally Orlo would speak to the 
t operator and hearten her. Stephen 
tman lived in the only house on the 
1 that boasted a telephone. Whitman 
cut his own poles and strung his own 
for the boom, a fact on which the com- 
ent Orlo now mused with satisfaction. 
lenly he cocked an ear, put his mouth 
le transmitter. 
dello, Steve! Listen! Let me do the 
ng! Car coming! Stop it! Say, Steve, 
lat stack of ties still decorating your 
yard? Good! You might accidentally 
'a couple of them across the wheel 
<—then lay back and wait—with your 
ey you skeered about it?’”’ He 
ed 
e waited for no response. He hung up 
finished his dressing without haste. He 
down his holster and strapped it on, as 
me his office, and calling into the next 
= Oh, Minnie! I’m going out,’’ he 
fd outside. 
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Down by the schoolhouse he came on a 
shadowy group that broke up as he ap- 
proached and ran toward him. Jason and 
gran’ther, Horace Benson, Homer Twining, 
Angus Weeks—these and a dozen others 
were there, coming in like crows from the 
valley and hills. 

“They made a clean get-away!’’ bel- 
lowed Benson. ‘‘They must have taken to 
the timber. Nobody heard them go out.” 

“Didn’t they?” drawled Orlo content- 
edly. ‘‘What did they leave behind?” 

The dead man lay in the old shed. The 
face had been completely shot away. A 
dozen lanterns illuminated the ghastly find. 
A babble of voices demanded ‘‘Who is 
it? Who is it?’”’ De Groot came running 
up. He had drawn his breeches on, over his 
pajamas, and hadn’t taken time to put on 
his putties, with which the village had al- 
ways associated him. He stared down at 
the body, his lips curling back as with in- 
stinctive disgust at the horrible sight. He 
turned his fierce eyes on the circle of faces 
that looked up questioningly to him, and 
he, too, asked, ‘‘ Who is it?” 

““We don’t know. Isn’t it one of your 
men?” asked Orlo. 

De Groot stooped over and pawed at the 
clothing as if trying to find identity in some 
patch or shred. But he shook his head; it 
was none of his crew. Indeed, as he spoke, 
his four men ran up with excited questions. 

“Probably thrown out of some car passing 
through,” said De Groot. ‘‘Did anyone 
hear a car go by?”’ 

Apparently no one had. This seemed the 
obvious explanation. They brought horse 
blankets and a stretcher, and the party 
moved off slowly down the hill to the vil- 
lage, gaining numbers as it progressed. 
Jason, straggling behind, asked Aaron 
Beddes, the stagedriver, who the two pas- 
sengers were he brought up on the late trip 
last night. Beddes said he had come alone 
on the last trip. No strangers had arrived 
during the day. No Meeks, no Devore! 
Jason found himself looking into the watery 
eye of old gran’ther. They moved on in 
silence. The stretcher stopped beside the 
post office, and the village clustered about 
it like a swarm of bees on a bent limb. The 
sun was just showing above the Stone 
House high up on the Mountain when 
Stephen Whitman telephoned Orlo. 

“Got ’em,” reported the dependable 
Stephen laconically. 

‘“What do they look like?” 

“Not so much,”’ mused Stephen. 

The car had been running without lights 
and had broken its wishbone against the nest 
of railroad ties the forehanded Whitman had 
planted in the wheel track. The two pas- 
sengers had dismounted through the wind- 
shield, and there had been little for Whitman 
to do but pick up the badly shaken pair 
like meal bags and deposit them safe and 
sound behind lock and key in his strong 
woodhouse. 

“They are yellow men—greasers,”’ mut- 
tered Orlo to Jason as he hung up the wire. 
A gentle pressure of Jason’s fingers on his 
arm shut him up, wondering. Jason looked 
for De Groot, but the big surveyor had 
gone in to dress; he was taking the early 
stage to run in to the city for the day. 

“ Anyway it’s none of our funeral,’’ com- 
mented Jason. ‘“‘I’d turn the body over to 
the county. Let them worry over it. We 
can’t identify it.’ 

A meeting of the elders had already come 
to this conclusion. The responsibility of 
an anonymous crime did not rest on the 
shoulders of the village. Aunt Ivy, punctual 
to the minute on her day’s work; was com- 
ing down the red-shop hill, bucket on arm, 
when at eight o’clock the little truck moved 
off towards Barrington with its: burden 
starkly apparent under horse blankets. 
Orlo would follow later and pick up the two 
prisoners. 

Jason took Orlo’s arm, and together they 
strolled through the hotel to De Groot’s 
room. 

‘Let me do the talking,” Jason whispered 
as they were about toenter. De Groot was 


shaving at a mirror; his things were scat- 
tered around and a suitcase lay open on the 
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bed. Jason and Orlo took chairs with an 
assumption of easy privilege. 

‘*Well, what do you make of it?” asked 
De Groot casually. 

It was Jason who answered him, 

“Rabbit drive,” said he curtly. “I know 
who the rabbit is,” he added. He dropped 
the name like a bombshell: ‘Leander 
Cotton!” 

De Groot’s head pivoted on his bull neck, 
the features frozen in a moment of swift in- 
tensity. 

Orlo half rose, but fell back. 

“Leander Cotton?” said Orlo. ‘Why, 
Leander’s been dead for ten years—drowned 
with his father.” 

“No,” said Jason. ‘‘He hasn’t. Maybe 
for ten minutes or so. But not for ten 
years.”’ He fixed all his attention on Orlo, 
while De Groot in the mirror kept watch of 
both faces. ‘‘Orlo,’” said Jason, ‘‘ Leander 
Cotton has been hiding out at the old Sey- 
mour place for the last six weeks.’’ His 
pose was perfect. ‘‘ Aunt Ivy’s been feeding 
him—carrying him his food after midnight, 
every night,” continued Jason with the air 
of saying nothing extraordinary. ‘Aunt 
Ivy wasn’t as \crazy as we all thought her, 
you see, Orlo.”’ 

“But where did he come from?” 
Orlo, all at sea. 

“T dunno,” mused Jason. “I expect 
Guatemala—or some place like that.’”’ His 
eye wandered to the looking-glass. De 
Groot had stopped shaving. He was mop- 
ping his face with a towel. 

“But what was he hiding from?” per- 
sisted Orlo, who had forgotten De Groot. 

“Retribution, I guess,” said Jason slowly. 
“An all-round bad egg! ’Spect he didn’t 
have no other place to hide, so he come up 
here, wished himself on poor Aunt Ivy.” 

Orlo rose in disgust. 

y eon he exclaimed. 
Atlee 

“‘Tt’s true, Orlo,’’ protested Jason mildly. 
He turned his calm gaze on the mirror 
again and met the eyes of De Groot. Ina 
sneering drawl he added, 
it—Charlie?”’ 

The mimicry of the accents of the sneer- 
ing Leander was a bit of pure realism. A 
snarl as of an animal escaped De Groot. 

“Don’t pull your knife!” cried Jason, 
tense in his chair. ‘‘ You haven’t the nerve 
to use it anyway. That’s a job you always 
hire for!” 

In asingle step De Groot was at the door. 
There was nothing between him and free- 
dom. And then, quietly, gran’ther stepped 
out of the shadow and halted him in his 
tracks. It was only a feeble little old man 
shaking with palsy, but something in his 
eye, and something held in one hand in a 
ragged pocket as he advanced, made De 
Groot retreat before him, backing into the 
room step by step. 

“Well, I’m damned!” swore Orlo, com- 
ing to his senses at last; he slipped an arm 
through De Groot’s two elbows, pinioning 
him, and quickly went through him for 
weapons. 

“Hush!” cautioned Jason. Through the 
open window he could see a group of women, 
Aunt Ivy among them, whispering, heads 
together. ‘“‘Shut that window! Lock the 
door!” 

De Groot slumped into a chair. 

“We've got Pedro and Miguel!” said 
Jason. 

De Groot burst out passionately: ‘‘It 
was their vendetta—not mine! He killed 
their sister!. They followed him up here! 
My hands are clean!” 

“You planted them up here! You drove 
him into their ambush like a rabbit!” 
snarled Jason. ‘‘What did he ever do to 

ou Ea eur? 
f The question was never finished. There 
came excited cries for Orlo from outside. 
Someone ran along the hall and pounded 
at the door. 

“Orlo! Orlo! Whitman is telephoning!” 

“Well? Well?’’ demanded Orlo, thrust- 
ing his head out. 

“The two greasers tried to kill themselves 
in the woodshed. Slashed their own wrists. 
He wants you—and the doctor—quick!”’ 

Orlo stepped outside. ‘“‘Find Doe Cud- 
worth,” he commanded. “I’m busy now. 
I'll be along directly.’’ And he returned. 

He encountered a changed De Groot. 
The big surveyor had risen to his feet. 
Something of his braggart assurance had 
returned. A nasty grin was on his face, his 
eyes shone with an unholy light. 

“‘T knew it! I knew it!” he was crying 
exultantly. ‘“‘I knew you couldn’t hold 
them alive! Their revenge is too sacred 
to them! They wouldn’t answer to your 


cried 


“T don’t believe 


“Tt is true, isn’t | 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da- cote 


Te 


ic 


Make it look 
its worth 


No one questions what your car 
has under the hood or how staunch 
it isin the rearend. But a time-eaten 
finish tells a tragic story! 

If you have a good car, why not 
make it look like a good car? Follow 
the example of over two million other 
motorists and give ita rich, new dress 
with Murphy Da-cote. 

All you do is wash it thoroughly 
and clean off all grease. Then put in 
an afternoon flowing Da-cote right 
over the old surface. 

When you see how smoothly this 
creamy enamel flows—when you see 
how brush marks disappear after each 
stroke— when you see what an even, 
satiny surface you get and how it 
dries overnight, you’ll wonder you 
didn’t do it before. 

Your dealer has Da-cote in black 
and white and ten popular colors. 
He’ll be glad to show them to you and 
tell you how much youneed. Da-cote 
is also widely used for renewing all 
kinds of wood and metal surfaces. 


a os the sufieg on. ¥ ernih 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


NEWARK, 
N. J. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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Come now 
Springtime here 


A few short, enjoyable hours by Pull- 
man and you are in the land of winter 
springtime—Tucson, Arizona. 


Lawns are green. Zinnias, roses and 
chrysanthemums are blooming. Children 
romp outdoors. This is the season of 
rest and play in the Sunshine-Climate. 


Renew Your Health 
Snap of mountain air and zest of desert climate 
combine to make each day from October to May 
a delightful natural tonic. Each year hundreds 
find physical regeneration in this perfect climate. 
For ‘nerves,’ *‘overwork,”’ pulmonary troubles, 
and some types of asthma there is daily proof 
of the value of outdoor life here. 

Reduced Fares Now 
Winter excursion rates now eftective via Southern 
Pacific, El Paso and Southwestern, Rock Island 
and connecting lines. Excellent hotels. Rents 
reasonable. Golf and country clubs open to 
visitors. Hunting, Old Mexico, primitive In- 
dians, miles of good highway, delightful social 
life. Moderate income sufficient. 

Send For Booklet 

‘“Man-Building in the Sunshine-Climate’’ tells 
the story of Tucson. Just send the coupon. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
208 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘*Man 
Building in the Sunshine-Climate.’’ 


Name 
Address 2 5 ee es 
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In Paneled Rooms 


Youcan hang pictures and other ornaments 
without injuring the woodwork by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy to use — Protect your walls 


Sold everywhere. 
10c pkts. i one niga 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED. 


Scotch Tweeds, Worsted Suitings, Home- 
spuns; cut lengths. Apply for patterns to 
Kenzies Coy., 128, Ingram Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Write for free Guide Books and 

ATENTS “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
* before disclosing inventions. Send 

modelorsketch of yourinvention forour Freeand Prompt 


opinion of its patentable nature. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
RADIO WALL MAP 10c 


Up to date, just off the press. Shows call letters, location, 
wave length, and kilocycles of all radio broadcasting sta- 
tions, also American Relay divi isions and radio districts. 
Complete with scale for measuring distances. Size 28x34 
inches printed in three colors. Postpaid for a dime. 


OZARKA, INC. 860 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


FREE “4 15c box of Shinon Shoe Polish with any 
| 


purchase of Shinon Products. 
SALESMEN WANTE 


to sell above and other of- 
fersto the trade. Big com- 


missions. A dandy side line. Roch, Chem. Co., Rochester, N.Y. | 
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damned law!”’ HeturnedtoJason. ‘What 
have you got on me now?” he cried. ‘‘Out 
of my way!” 

He strode forward menacingly. It was 
quite like the old De Groot. But Jason 


stood his ground and De Groot paused, eye 
to eye. 

“What have we got on you now?” 
drawled Jason. ‘‘Meeks, and Devore!”’ 
he cried point-blank. “‘Oh, you are going 
back-to Guatemala, Charlie. And you are 
going to sit there—and sit there—till even 
the rats and fleas lose their appetite for 
you!” 

For the second time the astonished Orlo 
saw the gigantic De Groot crumple before a 
word from Jason. 

“‘T don’t get this at all, ” he said crustily. 

‘“Meeks and Devore are dicks,” said Ja- 
son. ‘‘This miserable skunk drove Leander 
into ambush this morning with the tale that 
the dicks were on his heels.’”” He faced De 
Groot again. ‘‘They are on your heels, 
Charlie! I’ve wired New York for them!”’ 

“No—no,’” murmured De Groot. ‘‘Any- 
thing—I’ll do anything 

“‘Stand trial for procuring the murder of 
Leander Cotton?’’ demanded Jason husk- 
ily, And he answered the question him- 
self: 

“No, you will not! Outside of this room 
Leander Cotton died ten years ago! We 
don’t want him identified as a cutthroat pal 
of yours. Aunt Ivy has had enough on her 
poor old shoulders. She will never know 
if I ean help it.” 

Half an hour later Orlo and Jason, with 
gran’ther standing by for an emergency, 
spirited the limp De Groot out of a back 
door into a closed car and took him to 
town. That evening two elated detec- 
tives, Meeks and Devore, with De Groot 
manacled between them, put him aboard 
the New York train, en route to Guate- 
mala. Yes, they wanted him, a little more 
than usual. He and his side partner, one 
Horseshoe Jack, had knifed one of their 
fellow operatives who had been sent into 
Guatemala to bring the pair to the States 
on extradition for forgery. Had Jason and 
Orlo by any chance seen such a man—witha 
horseshoe on his forehead? No? Well, the 
two rogues had probably parted company— 
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there was a story that they had eather 
over some woman. 
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RAN’THER SEYMOUR lingered over 
his carving, through the hot ‘days of 
July, on into August. Attaining perfection, 
he must yet improve it. The legend com- 
plete, all save that final grim numeral that 
must be carved by other hands than his, the 
old man must add a spray of laurel, and he 
labored over the outlines lovingly. Sitting 
there among the silent graves of his people, 
he wore the sod smooth under his heavy 
shoes, chipping and blowing and squinting 
and smiling. Jason used to stop on his way 
by, and visit with the old man in silence. 
Aunt Ivy, bucket on arm, coming home from 
the day’s work, discovered him late one 
afternoon, and sat with him, resting, until 
the light was too far gone to work. It had 
long been said that Aunt Ivy and Noah 
should have married in their youth. 

Again and again she paused to rest by 
gran’ther and his endless task. Occasion- 
ally he would spell his old eyes, and sit with 
one knee coddled in his clasped hands. 

Aunt Ivy said that the time was now at 
hand when she must prepare a stone for 
herself, and would gran’ther carve it for 
her, with a sprig of laurel over the inscrip- 
tion, just like his? And she would like a 
stone for her son, too, one like his father’s. 
Leander was dead. Gran’ther nodded in 
sympathy over this news, just as always 
he had smiled and patted Aunt Ivy on the 
hand when she told him that she was ex- 
pecting Leander almost any time now. 

So once more the cavalcade of oxen 
straining at the bows, the stone boat with 
its gear, Jason at the head with crackling 
whip, and old gran’ther fetching up behind 
with the crowbar, toiled up the hill, over to 
the homestead. Once more they chalked 
off a chosen square in the ample stepstone 
and drilled and wedged with the nicety of 
an art that was about to die in the person 
of its last votary. Before the snow flew 
that winter Aunt Ivy had gone to rest, and 
gran’ther, with Jason for silent company, 
carved the grim numeral on her headstone. 
Leander’s stone bore no other inscription 
than his name in Roman letters. 
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RANK W. LYON made 

that record—$14.00 in 
one day—in his first month 
as our subscription repre- 
sentative, and without pre- 
vious experience in this 
work. That, however, is 
not his only record—for in 
three months we have paid 
him more than $250.00 for 


his spare time alone. 


Here’s Your Opportunity 
To Profit, Too 


If you are interested in 
cashing your spare hours, 
even though you have only 
a fewa week, we will glad! 
tell you how Mr. Lyon has 
made good. Many other 
men and women earn up 


to $1.50 or $2.00 an hour. 
Why not you? 


Spare Time or Full Time 


Or perhaps you are looking for 
a full-time position. If so, let 
us tell you about our commis- 
sion and bonus plan. You will 
find that your earnings increase 
very rapidly for volume pro- 
duction. Here’s the coupon 
which will bring you all the 
details. Send it to-day. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
661 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: I am interested in you 
cash plan for ( ) Spare time (_) Ful 
time. Though I assume no obligatio 
in asking, please tell me all about it. 
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Westclox 
BigBen 


To start the new year 


HEN you are sound asleep it is 
hard to remember your New Year’s 
resolution to be on time mornings. 

A Westclox alarm will keep it in mind 
and call you punctually at whatever time 
you want to get up. 

' Use your resolution on these dark 
mornings to rise promptly at the call of 
ycur Westclox. 

You will find an assortment of West- 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA 


~ Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


Westclox 
Big Ben 
 7inches tall. 44-inch dial. 
Runs 32 hours. Steady and 
intermittent alarm, $3.50. 
In Canada, $4.50. 


Westclox 
America 

6% inches tall. 4-inch dial. 

Nickel case. Runs 32 

hours. ‘Top bell alarm, 

$1.50. In Canada, $2.00. 


Westclox 
Baby Ben 

334 inches tall. 234-inch 

dial. Runs 32 hours. Steady 

and intermittent alarm, 

$3.50. In Canada, $4. 50. 


Westclox 
Jack o Lantern 
§ inchestall. Luminous dial 
andhands. Back bellalarm. 
Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In 
Canada, $4.00. 


clox alarms in plain and luminous dials 
in various sizes, styles and prices. Every 
one must prove its ability to run on time, 
ring on time, stay on time, before it 1s 
allowed to wear the trade mark Westclox 
on its dial and six-cornered, orange bor- 
dered, buff tag. 

For time to and from home, and in be- 
tween, a Westclox watch in your pocket 
will match time with the home clock. 


SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


In Canada? Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox 
Glo-Ben 
Nickel plated watch. Stem 
wind and set. Black face, 
luminous dial and hands, 


$2.50. In Canada, $3.50. 


Westclox 
Pocket Ben 
Anickelplatedwatch. Stem 
wind and set. Neat hands 
and dial. Dependable 
$1.50. In Canada, $2.00. 


Westclox 
Sleep-Meter 
sinchestall. Nickeledcase. 
4-inchdial. Back bellalarm. 
Runs 32 hours, $2.00. In 
Canada, $3.00. 
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There is nothing fanciful or obscure about 
the gripping power of the famous Goodyear 


All-Weather Tread. 


On treacherous pavements or slippery roads 
you can actually /e/it take hold. 


You can feel those big thick 
wedgelike blocks that stud 
its surface clutch and cling 
for traction under every 
turn of the engine. 


You can feel them grip 
tight and hang on for se- 


_ curity under every pressure 


of the brake. 


In winter more than in any 
other season you ought to 


Sa 
YOU CAN FEEL TAKE -HOLD 


have under your car Goodyear Cord Tires ~~~ 
with the All-Weather Tread. 


Along with their slipless, skidless action 
they will deliver you the extreme of long- 
time economical wear. 


They cost no more than 
other good tires, and recent 
improvements make them 
by far the greatest tires that 
ever bore the Goodyear 
name. 


A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
GOODY EARS 


Get your size from your 


Over the past ten years Goodyear Tires have 
been steadily improved. Despite this, prices 
on Goodyear Tires have consistently been 
kept below the average price level for all 
commodities, as the above chart shows. Al- 
though Goodyear Tires today are better than 
ever before, Goodyear prices are 45% below 
those of 1920, and 39% below those even of 
1914. This is a good time to buy Goodyears. 


Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer, and all winter long 
you can drive with greater 
confidence, enjoyment and 
safety. 

Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD) Y LAR 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Plant Superintendent: ‘‘Did you send to the express 
office for those new bearings?” 


Engineer : “Yes sir, and they have not 
come.” 


Plant Superintendent: “That means another day of 
shut-down?” 


Engineer: “Yes sir.’ 


Plant Superintendent : “‘Exactly,what wasthecausefor 
those bearings burning out?”’ 


Engineer: “Poor oil, sir, and what’s 
more, other bearings will go 
the same way because we are 
using the same oil on them.” 


practice when it comes to the lubrication 
of machinery that makes your products and 
your profits. 


mee pennies with poor oil is costly 


The use of high-grade oils brings infinitely 
greater credit to the management. And it is 
cheaper in the end. 


For example, on the quantity of oil required 
make this comparison: 


If, say, 100 gallons of «<oil’’ at 30c a gallon 


would lubricate all your machinery for a week, 
and 100 gallons of the correct high-grade lubri- 
cating oil at 50c would lubricate for 2 weeks — 


ENNY-shavine— 


a dangerous practice in plant management 


GARGON 


ORAS inst 
se 


which oil is the cheaper by the month?—by 
the year? 


To the savings in oil consumption you can 
add the cost of repairs and shut-downs which 
correct lubrication prevents. Add the profits 
that accrue from the continuous operation of 
your individual machines. Add the savings in 
power costs—coal or electric current which cor- 
rectly lubricated prime movers invariably pro- 
duce. Add the slower depreciation of your 
equipment which high-grade oils, correctly 
applied, will insure. 


In many plants the sum total of these savings more 
than wipes out the entire oil bill for the whole year. 


No plant is too large, none too small to profit 
by our 57 years of specialized experience, our 
studies, our oils, and our service. Usually our 
representative can prescribe the correct oil on the 
day he calls. In large plants where operating con- 
ditions are more complex, we suggest a Lubri- 
cation Audit which is outlined in column at right. 


If you wish to take out the cheapest kind of 
insurance on both your machinery and its faith- 
ful operation, we suggest that you get in touch 
with our nearest branch office. 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for each type of service 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY ~ 


Use high-quality oils to reduce FRI CTION 


the unseen enemy of production in your pla 


| 
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THE 


Lubrication Audit 


EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(in Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Company 
representative in co-operation with 
your plant engineer or superinten- 
dent makes a careful survey and 
record of your mechanical equip- 
ment and operating conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
We later specify, in a written 
report, the correct oil and correct 
application of the oil for the effi- 
cient and economical operation of 
each engine and machine. 


This report is based on:— 


(1) The inspection of the machines 
in your plant. 


(2) Your operating conditions, 


(3) Our 57 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating condi- 
tions throughout the world. 


(4) Our outstanding experience in 
manufacturing oils for every 
lubricating need. 


CHECKING; If, following our 
recommendations in this Audit, 
you install our oils, periodical calls 
will be made to see that the de- 
sired results are continued. 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 
address our nearest branch office. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Chicago 
(Main Office) St. Louis 


Boston Detroit 
Philadelphia —_ Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
Buffalo Minneapolis 
Rochester Des Moines 
Albany Kansas City, Mo. 
Dallas Oklahoma City 


— 
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Tantton neT US.StaNoanD SUNOCO Spray Oil, Cutting Oil, Pressure Lubricant, Greases 
Rn” and other petroleum products 
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SUNOCO 


THE DISTILLED OIL 
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Shift your gears easily 


in zero weather 


When your gears shift hard these cold days; when 


starting is difficult— maybe you accept these condi- 
tions as unavoidable. 


They are not unavoidable. They should not exist. 
When gears don’t shift easily, it’s a symptom of im- 
proper lubrication. And right now is the dangerous time. 


A transmission lubricant that congeals or hardens in 
cold weather is the cause of most of the difficulties 
experienced in shifting gears. Such a lubricant also 
prevents proper lubrication, because instead of flowing 
freely and covering the gears with lubricant, the gears 
simply cut channels through the congealed mass of 
lubricant, and the entire transmission suffers from the 
lack of lubrication. 


You need in your transmission and differential a lu- 
bricant that will always flow in cold weather. The 
simplest, safest way to handle the problem is — use 
Sunoco Transmission Lubricant, always. 


How much more sensibie it is to use a lubricant de- 
signed especially for its particular job; instead of the 
usual practice of “taking” anything that’s offered. You'll 


ome 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, MONTREAL 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities + Dealers Everywhere 


Manufacturer of 


find Sunoco Transmission Lubricant efficient at all 
temperatures, even from 20° below to 180° above zero. 
It’s the correct lubricant, all year round, for transmission 
and differential; will not solidify; ensures a constant 
protecting film on gear teeth. 


It makes starting easier, too, and saves strain on the 
battery. Some cars have starters back of the transmis- 
sion. The battery must turn over the transmission as 
well as the motor. Stiffened lubricant makes starting 
difficult. Sunoco Transmission Lubricant makes it easy. 


It is quite different from other products of its kind. It 
is pure petroleum; has no paraffin in it; no fillers; no 
moisture; nothing that can congeal or harden, or turn 
rancid, or dry out. 


The combination of Sunoco Transmission Lubricant in 
transmission and differential, and Sunoco Motor Oil 
in the motor, means easy starting, protection to your 
battery and assures proper lubrication. 


Have your transmission and differential cleaned and 
filled with Sunoco Transmission Lubricant and see how 
much easier your car will start. 
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What Next? 


Each season, since the advent of the first Ricker 
for and found the key-note to the coming seaso 
body styles in the Rickenbacker booth at the 


Sse 


4 


“on ee —— e: 
tn a. 
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For, it is aremarkable fact that from itsinception, Rickenbacker _ Here, the! 
has been an outstanding leader, and fashion-plate. priced ce 
' SZ In advanced engineering features—in body design, in uphol- a Ricke 
se stering, finish, and in those little conveniences and appoint- a 
ill rs ments so dear to the heart of the experienced motorist— cam 
1 iS this car has become the standard by which others are judged. | What Nex 
i In fact, it has become an axiom, “If you would forecast next We chegay 
\\ year’s vogue in motor cars, see this year’s Rickenbacker.” _ bh 
: Why have: 
4 Just think back and recall: — and surp 
Here, in the Rickenbacker Exhibit, you first learned that So, see the 
‘ “Periods of Vibration”’—the most destructive force in a Here. vou 
: de y you 
; motor car — had finally been eliminated. methoml 
{ Here, you first saw a motor with “Tandem Fly Wheels” —two world’s | 
instead of one. At the Ney 
. Here, you first saw the “Double Depth” frame—8 inch side — extell 
: ; : you w 
f - members — now being adopted by the highest priced cars. four ail 
f Ll Here, you first saw the “Air Cleaner” which excludes dust, Chassis an 
N/ sand and other particles from cylinders — also being adopted manship. 
a by several makers. Bodies an 
\ \ Here, was first exhibited the “Cradle Spring” installation— You are e 
( which revolutionized the riding qualities of a car. ~ models, 
( 
j wa 
( 2 ° : 
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have looked 
features and 


nobile Show 


teering Spindles in a medium- 
»so much to ease of control. 


‘4-Wheel Brakes”—the words 


frain of this year’s chorus at 


¢ 
sure of anticipation rather than 


‘if we are to disclose its secrets 


ee the Rickenbackers. 


, the best experience, the best 
igineering discoveries of the 


jhow —just to left of main aisle 
econd to third lateral aisles — 
ent Rickenbacker chassis and 
S. 


ed engineering and fine crafts- 


ign and fine finish. 


ispect the latest Rickenbacker | 
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Rickenbacker has been credited 
with many signal achievements 
in advanced engineering. 


Here are some features that you 
first saw or heard of in the 


Rickenbacker Six: 

Tandem Fly Wheels 

Air Cleaner 

“Cradle” Springs 

Disc Wheels 

“Double Depth” Frame 

Ball Bearing Steering Spindles 
And—4-Wheel Brakes—the great- 


est single improvement in a 
motor car since the Self Starter. 


What Next? 


Rickenbacker Motor Company 
Detroit Michigan 
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ELECTRIC SUCTION 


CLEANER 


There is a special cleaning attach- 
ment for every need in house- 
cleaning and the cleaning hose is 
easily and quickly connected to 
and detached from the face of the 
machine. At either end of the 
13-inch divided nozzle the suction 
is just as strong as in the center 
and the inclined nozzle cleans 
under and around low built fur- 
niture too heavy to move. 
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“Wash without rubbing if you would 
not injure this article,” is the warning 
of leading makers of cotton, wool, 
linen, fibre and wash silk products. 


Almost without exception manufac- 
turers of bedding and blankets, tub 
dresses, silk hosiery and lingerie, knit 
goods or rag rugs recommend and urge 
the washing principle or method of the 
new type ROTAREX aluminum cyl- 
inder that cleanses by the washbowl 
“hand” method ofdippingand draining, 
lifting and dousing without rubbing. 


In the blank, smooth walls of the 
wonderfully light ROTAREX cyl 
inder there is nothing to scratch and 
scrape and rub and wear the textiles. 
Not only is this new and exclusive 
ROTAREX washing principle just as 
gentle as the washbowl method but 


akers of Fine Fabrics Recommend 
Rotarex New Washing Principle 


it washes more thoroughly, either 
greasy overalls orthe most delicatelace. 


Just as gentle because a porcelain dish 
is not more smooth than the wall or 
floor of the revolving-reversing cylin- 
der that tumbles the clothes into and 
out of the suds.’ 

More thorough because it does not 
churn into the suds the oil and dirt 
removed from garments, towels, etc. 
Instead this grime floats on the surface 
of the suds behind the cylinder. Once 
out of the clothes it stays out because 
the only water that enters the cylin- 


der is drawn through the holes in its © 


ends from below the surface. 


Let our nearest dealer demonstrate this 
remarkable new ROTAREX washing 
principle. Ask him about our Home 
TrialOfferand Monthly Budget Terms. 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Company, 1079 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories at Cleveland, O., Muncie, Ind., and Toronto, Can. 
COP'R. 1923—-THE APEX ELECTRICAL MFGe CO. 


Write for free copy of ‘‘From A to Z in Ho 
Cleaning’’—100 New Ways to Save Hours, Work 
and Money. i 
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HOME DOUBLE ROLL © 


IRONER 


RSTAREX 


ook-Rite 


RADE MARK 
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AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT #225 


If we could reach every one of | can offer no compensation but 
the men who have helped make our thanks. 

me, this the greatest year in Champion , 
history, one hundred thousand 
telegrams of acknowledgment and 
7a] }]S appreciation would go out of the 


A | 
LIE 


» Itis perfectly true,as we Americans 
so often say, that business is 
business — but it is also true of this 


SGI offices of the Champion Spark Plug business that the kindly human 3 Eee 
aakake relations which it has brought ee: ee 
bes net acaba Company today. “ : ey wea cake iam 
Srecer into existence constitute by far its { Zabsbaeabsl 
sacar Wherever they are, we want most precious asset. | Sakeesbans 
Ssertl| each and every one of these men pe 
CI" to know that they are in our It would be easy to say:—“We | —haeesest 
=e thoughts today, and that while gave you what you wanted, and f Serbsesese 
esis we have prospered together, we what the public wanted. We ese 
See do not feel that our debt of helped you with every means in | Eaeaeabaeats 
= obligation is entirely discharged Our power, to prosper as you fog 
ao by monetary considerations. helped us to prosper—and oo poten 
4 we % consider the account balanced. a 
In the distribution of Champion Eun 
Spark Plugs—in the wonderful But, we are not disposed to | eee eee 
| work accomplished by the great consider it balanced, and so to | Sesbeeeesee 
wholesale and specialty houses, b those who distributed and sold alee eles 

Pp Me MA eco eS ca Bra 
ee thousands of retailers and their and those who bought this year | Sneeeeeener 
‘ thousands of representatives— 35,000,000 Champion Spark Beer 
mL there have been elements of friend’ Plugs, our very sincere appre- Zabaabaese: 
liness and loyalty for which we ciation and all good wishes. & jo ES 
alee cates! 
$2 oc cen re eco mn 
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| ‘soabebeeeest 
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Winter Sports at Lake Placid 
In the heart of the Adironda 


‘The Combination 


Real comfort in this 1 


Cherry calfskin 


Goodyear Wingfoot Rub 
Heels 


Ask your dealer for B-3 
cherry calfskin a 
B-372, black kid 

B-375, gunmetal calfskin 


posers 


There is a Selz Shoe made for every purpose, RAVI: Summa ee 
for every occasion. —— 


And each is made to give a little better value for 
the money than you can buy elsewhere. 


Every Selz Shoe is made of all leather; with a 
masculine grace that is distinctive. The shoes 
preferred by discriminating men. 


The dealer near you known for greatest value- 
giving is a Selz merchant. He can show you 
Selz Shoes in every last and style, from the Selz 
*Six through a wide variety of models and prices 
to ten dollars. 


1871 SKLZ LO 24 


11 FACTORIES—30,000 DEALERS 
CHICAGO :: PITTSBURGH 


SELZ SHOES—A NATIONAL INFLUENCE FOR FIFTY-THREE. YEARS—¥#6-TO- gio 
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Yack Sorner sat in a corner 
Nhat can the reason be ? 
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NEW STYLE IN GASOLENE MOTOR CARRIAGES 


ae seston scree 


ie “The automobile has opened a new field 
4 for women who have their own living to 
earn,” observed @ woman the other day 
who proposes to become the proprietor 
and manager of a new old-fashioned 
country inn. “People are just beginning 
to appreciate the many sdvantages of 
| this novel means of travel,” she observ~- 
ed, ‘and by next season I believe it will 
not only have taken the place of horses, 
but for short pleasure trips must rival) 
the palace and observation cars. ; 
“Don't imagine I refer to our be 
ing motormen as @ profession. I , 
that automobiles will so increa 
travel over. country roads that 
pound to be a demand for Wey 
lic houses. Inns after, 
those famous in the” 
Ponce ora Bs: i iy 
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THE DAVISES STILL REPAIRING 

Toledo, Sept. 
tal automobile trip of Mr. and 
Davis has not proven a 8 
to date. For nearly a mon 


een trying to get out 
Repair work 


— 


have b 
but without success. 
their machine kept t 
weeks. A week ago 
away from the ‘city, 
short-lived for in M 
of miles trom here, 

@ are stalled. 
to represent a 


seore 
down again an 
mobilists were 
- syndicate. 


MAN'S DREAM 


joned. looking, remodeled 
of the Blue Drago 
other famous hos 
stopped in Gre 
house, and # 


Fe Na om ag 
THE DAVISES STILL TRAVELING 


3 ae . . 
i . ios Mrs. John D. Davis have 
Sey beat hicago With their ill-fated mo- 
Yr carriage. Little of the original motor. 
Soerar uhgeraog eo haere 


ape ge nt or ni 


& " 

| tnd running gear mechanism with whieh 
the couple started from New York under 
j the auspices of the New York Herald 
wing left, the principal remainder, it is 
: suid, being the rear axle; and that broke 
5 al the crossing of Tist street and Bond 
| avenue in Chicago, When a new axle 
A shall have been fitted it is the intention 
to proceed on the way to San Francisco. 
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30.—The trans-continen- 
Mrs. John 
reat success UD 
th the Davises 
of Toledo. 


hem here for three 
Sunday they proke 
put their tour was 
ichigan, less than a 
they broke 
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jm FIRST AMERICAN RACING VEHICLE : 


Historical Material Coustaay Motor Age bd 
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THE TIM Ka 


A MATTER OF VANITY 
“J do not think the automobile is go- 
ling to be popular for any length of tin 
with our fashionable people,” said Adj 
tant General Corbin today. “During 
recent stay in Newport I met a num 
of wealthy people who had purchased a’ 
tomobiles early in the season, and I as! 
| ed thém. how they fred ee 


on 


} emerge aR : 2 : 
“ cles. Almost without exception they tol: 
me that they did not think the fad 
them would last long. They said the a 
tomobile would never take the place 
the horse with the fashionable set. T 
fact of the matter is, the swell wom 
does not appear to as great advantag 
an automobile as she does behind a 
of fine horses.”—Brooklyn Eagle, 
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0 INDUSTRY 
595 VEARS 0 


Registered Owners During) 
Quarter Century Have} 
Reached Ten Million 


=~ 
res ¢Siper a spreading chest but it was 0 blacksmith shop Just 


Teste, nd there weren't in once eleven million automotive vehicles 
/ (with thely corresponding screnty million Timken Tapered Roller Bearings) 
forit wa Jong time ago—about 189, 


any yeats in St. Lovix, Missonri, worked Honre“Pimken, Senior. In no 
Sea visionary, the late Me. Timken toiled 


and sweated over his “vision”. 
his ideal 
BPO sense” in making 
els, Which wheels when 

Hala drs Even the new ‘gcuveries”, the 
ht cai or Higdon hearings did 20% completely 
Alem, for the wear on them waa PRA ous, dhe to air incapn. 
Tistloais or adjustment oN 


soaThextiens, there simply 
fle maduly heavy by atlckis 


NEW YORK,-April 21,—The av ee A oe Noge . : \ 
mobile industry as an industry a ..\ : é wa: . 

just celebrated its twenty-fifth an! 

versary. A> quarter of a century 


itis protinhiy tene that no inventor ever had 
nventol greateh, imgniention than|he who 
bre leat : heh nas pr uced ° worked: and magnificont impnlee of quie onlnd wel, hotteri 7 trans 
ry od portation, perfecting majestic motion. And proba it is ually tyne that 


10,000,000 registered owners dur 
that period, remodeled the planning 


ho genins ever did a better job in his partienlar jhe th sy the Aate Mr 
Timken 


i With the Timken Tapered Roller acl ts 
cities and introduced the traffic “com wort t6 old-time | a ao ae 
struggied into being with the deliv: : tor Tanger. and serv dines OY Phe gti rt SS nity 
of the first American- “built” car tie) 4 hip with t 
purchaser. H f . ing ¢ aan ane kin grown ste, aiaily, 
and tube inflls at the Headqu 1 “5 
Erom the inital sta : tC g complete bear Nie Columbus ‘Ohio; {itrmingia 
‘2 show $0 per’. : ore s France, 4A plant aces been tablished at W 
nimal, WwW hether. : ‘ We cannot feel chat we are frimodest in h prese sa 2 


Timken Axles 


‘start Sam so 
ple yet! 
i sents Sou buy 


Seer epee 


: oe £0. nie 


TIMKEN 


: n| “Advertisement 
1901 ) 


The Pioneers 


HE human animal quickly takes things foregranted. 

The nurseryman soon loses his ability to smell the 
rose; and, happily, the truck gardener soon does not 
smell the cabbage. 


Since then— 80,000,000 
Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings 
eee best Timken 


And we, “‘buddying”’ with it; speak of the Automotive 
Industry hundredsof times aday—superficially, thought- 
lessly, with the coldness of habit. 


There’s more. to it than just Business. Brilliant, ingen- 
ious men don’t link themselves for life to penny-chasing : : To 
business. hae Baits Bearing Co 

MKEN 
ROLLER arses NO 


Business, yes! But Romance, and Faith, and Fiery Spirit 
of Adventure. Business, yes! But the business of ‘“‘go- 
ing somewhere”’—‘‘moving’’—‘‘on the jump’’—‘‘majestic 
transportation’’—‘‘miraculous motion.”’ 


Americans, it is alleged, have mortgaged their homes 
to buy motor cars. Pess-optimists claim that today 80% 
of the sales are “‘on time.” And the professional fretters 
wring their hands! 


But meanwhile the Scranton drug-clerk tours New Eng- 
land and the Gopher Prairie machinist takes his kids 
motoring to Niagara Falls. 


We hereby appoint those old fogies—‘“‘nuts”’ they called 
them then —who with vision and (it’s the only word) 
guts looked ahead into, say 1923, and worked; we ap- 
point those sweating pioneers, Haynes, Apperson, Olds, 
Duryea, Timken, Winton, et al, as the real ‘‘See America 
First’? Campaigners. 


And rather far-sighted in their seeing, too! 


Editorial from The Daily SAE, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June, 1922, by 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio 
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© 1923 By The TRB Co. Canton,0Q, 
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‘All aboard!” 
Cold engine — 
Pj) no matter! 
- No delay! Lets go! @ 


As ready for action as a boy with 
new skates. That’s Texaco Motor Oil 
on the coldest day. 


G 


No matter how long the engine has 
stood in zero temperature, Texaco 
flows over the cylinder walls a jump 
ahead of the explosion. 


Winter or summer, in all grades, 
Texaco isthe same clean, clear, golden- 
colored oil. And under all conditions 
the perfect lubricant. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Run it with Save it with 
Texaco Gasoline Texaco Motor Oil 
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The Car 
That Most 
Drivers Want 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Mr. Chrysler, why did you build the Chrysler 


car?”’ 


“Because I have been convinced for years that 
the public has a definite ideal of a real quality light 
car—one not extravagantly large and heavy for 
one or two people, but adequately roomy for five; 
economical to own and to operate. And, above 
all, real quality from headlights to tail-light.”’ 


“Will you state your conception of that ideal car?” 


“My conception of an ideal quality light car is 
that of scores of thousands, whose requirements 
are practical, not visionary. For them, I saw a car 
with the power of a super-dreadnaught, but with 
the endurance and speed of a fleet scout cruiser. 


“What these drivers want is, 
briefly, this— 

“A perfectly balanced six- 
cylinder motor with top 
speed over 70 miles an hour 
—not because they want to drive at that rate, 
but to insure quick get-away, flashing pick-up, 
power to conquer any hill, and for the steady 


nterview | 


With Walter P. Chrysler 


work—that was, that they use the very best 
materials adaptable to the work to be done and 
the strain to be borne by every part.” 


“‘And what has been the result of that policy of 
no limitations, Mr. Chrysler?” 


“While owners will appreciate the fine features 
of our design, every engineer in the industry will 
know that they mean the highest quality job that 
can be built.” 


‘““Why did you follow such rigid standards?” 


“To make our car truly ideal. I tell you emphati- 
cally that anything less than the finest would take 
years off the life of this car. You know that the 
best results—in looks, in performance, in economy, 
in durability—can’t be obtained without the best 
design, materials and workmanship.” 


“Are some of these Chrysler superiorities where 
the buyer can see them?” 


“One look at the car will answer that question. 


December 29, 19: 


novelties, two of its worth-while and unusual 
features are the oil-filter and the air-filter. 


“Vibrationless power at all speeds is another 
notable feature. So perfect is the balance of 
reciprocating parts and so painstaking is the 
workmanship that the Chrysler motor is truly a 
without vibration. A ride behind it will be a 
revelation of smoothness. - 
“During the last few months, four-wheel brakes — 
have won wide recognition as one of the mos “a 


important of all motor car developments. 


“Examine the four-wheel hydraulic brakes on the 
Chrysler. Here is a real four-wheel braking 
system—velvety soft, more certain than a mechan- 

ical brake, perfect in equalization, fast and positive _ 
in control. 


“And have you noticed the tubular front axle? 
This Chrysler front axle design not only takes 
into consideration the static load—the up-and- 
down strain, you know—but also the torsion © 
strains of front-wheel braking. 


“Remember that sickening 


“You willsenseinthe Chrysler A 
at once that difference which New Mounting 
of Springs 


we are in the habit of describ- 3 
ing as ‘foreign’ or ‘French’ Prevents Sidesway 


sidesway you have frequentl y 
experienced? That was due 
to springs close to the frame 


pull at low speeds: Extraordinary 
‘A small-bore power plant; first, for fine per- Air of 
formance, and second, for gasoline and oil Distinction 


Nothing 
To Hinder 
Ideal Design 


economy: 
‘*Simplicity and accessibility throughout: 


“Lots of room. I mean wide doors, deep, 
comfortable seats, ample leg-room: 


“Real comfort: long, soft springs; extra 
size tires; deep, over-stuffed cushions: 


‘‘Driving convenience and ease that will let 
a woman drive in comfort for long distances 
or through heavy traffic: 


“Light weight, so that a single passenger 
doesn’t feel he is paying to haul a private Pull- 
man; yet without squeaks, rattles or flimsiness: 


“Wheelbase built to fit into an ordinary 
parking space and to insure quick and easy 
handling, but designed to ride well on a 
rutted road or a cobble-stone street: 
“Quality materials and workmanship to give 
long life and constantly good service, instead 
of a job built to fit a price: 


‘Beauty that speaks for itself, and good taste 
that is self-evident: 


“Complete, modern equipment built into the 


car, not hung on as an afterthought.” 


“How did you set about building a car to meet 
such an ideal, Mr. Chrysler?” 


“The plan has been growing in my mind for years 
and about four years ago, the car we now offer 
began to take definite shape. 


“The first step was to get the best engineering 
force in the country. Fred M. Zeder, O. R. 
Skelton and Carl Breer were the group I wanted. 


“They began with a clean 
slate, and designed from 
the ground up. 


“There were none of the 
usual engineering hand- 
icaps—no existing machinery, tools, jigs and dies 
to be considered; no pre-determined plant capac- 
ity or manufacturing lay-out to fit to; no executive 
fads or whims to be satisfied. 


“We have made no compromises. These engi- 
neers of ours have solved scientifically every 
vexing problem of the past.”’ 


“You say your engineers had no restrictions; do 
you mean to say you gave them an absolutely free 
hand in design and selection of materials?’ 


“Absolutely. I placed just one condition on their 


If, without knowledge on the subject, the average motor car owner were asked to estimate the price of the Chrysler Six, 
he would be bound to rank it among the costliest of cars. 


or ‘European’—or custom- 
built. Your good taste will tell you at once that 
here is perfect balance of proportion and blend- 
ing of line. You will also feel that here is an ex- 
ceptionally racy car, largely because it is built so 
low to the ground. 


“Your first glance tells you how beautiful the 
Chrysler is; but it does not tell what it affords 
in the way of generous interior space. 


“So skillfully have the engineers manipulated the 
elements of weight, length and space that you 
are actually subjected to what amounts to an 
optical illusion. You receive the impression of 
length far beyond the actual fact—and when you 
step into the car you find that the apparent illu- 
sion, in so far as space is concerned, is not an 
illusion at all. 


“You are literally amazed at the generous space— 
which confirms the first impression of length. 


“Tl let you judge for yourself of the door- 
handles, inside metal ware and window lifters. 
I can only tell you there’s nothing finer. 


“But please give particular attention to the 
upholstery. No car is or could be better trimmed. 
Try the seats for yourself. You’ve heard a lot 
of talk about sitting ‘in’ a car, not ‘on’ it; but 
here’s a car that has that quality so evident that 
we don’t have to talk about it. 


“Bear in mind that this car is built for the man 
or woman who drives; and then look at the con- 
trols. First of all, there’s the perfect balance of 
the instrument board. Secondly, there’s absolute 
completeness, all right in front of the driver’s eyes, 
and so simple you can scarcely believe it’s all there 
—ammeter, oil pressure, gasoline gauge, motor 
heat gauge or radiometer, speedometer, light 
control, ignition switch, carburetor adjustment. 


“The Chrysler light control is worthy of special 
comment. To regulate the lights for parking, city 
driving, and open road driving, it is only necessary 
to turn the horn button to the right, thus giving 
any desired degree of brilliance or dimness and 
eliminating all the inconvenience and danger of 
taking the hands from the steering wheel. 


“Don’t fail to study the power plant, too. Ill 
venture the opinion right now that you never 
saw such a clean-cut, simple and accessible motor. 
While the Chrysler motor is free from mechanical 


‘See Preceding Page 


The price when revealed will prove a profound sensation 


and parallel to it. .: 


““Now look at the Chrysler springs. Note how — 
far apart they are—how they are mounted close 
to the wheels and parallel to them, not to the 7 
diagonal sides of the frame. 


“The result is the total elimination of sidesway 7 
and this, joined with the flexibility of long, flat 
spring-leaves, and the softening of road jolts ea 
snubbers, produces in the Chrysler a riding ea 
never before attained in a light car.’ 


“And does the Chrysler car fully satisfy the public “h 


ideal you set out to realize?’’ 


“The best answer I could give is to ask you to” 
read the specifications and then take a ride in 
the car. 


“Here are just a few highlights, based on tho hy 


sands of miles of driving under all sorts of road 
and traffic conditions— 


“Average gasoline consumption better thar 
20 miles to the gallon: 


“Over 25,000 miles without having to clean 
carbon—or grind valves—or make any adjus 
ments—and motor still running sweetly as a 
watch: 


“Seventy-five miles an hour, absolutely 
without vibration, after 25,000 miles of con- 
tinuous driving: 


“More than sixty-five horse power: 


“Over-all length of touring car, only 160 
inches—yet room enough for five large adults: 


“Touring car weight, 2650 pounds—yet as 
steady riding as any two and one-half ton car — 
you know; with a low center of gravity that 

produces a really wonderful roadability: 


“Extra large tires—four and one-half inch 
section—good for extraordinarily long mile 
age. 


“If these do not meet the ideal of more expeti- 
enced drivers than any other car in the world, 
our experience and judgment have led us astray.” 


“But isn’t such a car—one of such wonde 
abilities and built of the best materials on tht 
market—beyond the reach of the very people te 

whom it is the ideal?” 


“T’ll leave that to you; for the one thing in 
whole car of which I am most proud is the price. 
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. The small home pictured above 
_ is Long-Bell Plan No. 700. Most RS, 
retail lumbermen can show you te Se 
~~ floor plans of this home, or will A ena 

obtain them for you. ‘ 


Which Home 


will you choose *? 


WO kinds of homes are being built. One 

begins to depreciate somewhat rapidly 
within a few months or a few years. ‘he other 
maintains long-time investment value. The 
difference in cost between the two is surpris- 
ingly slight. 


When your new home is being planned, a good 
question to ask is, ‘‘How long will my home 
be worth the money I am putting into it?’’ 
The answer to that question rests in the de- 
pendability of materials and construction. 


You can know the lumber you buy. Long- 
Bell trade-marked lumber is safeguarded in 


LONG-BELL LUMBER 
IS DEPENDABLE 


1—It comes from virgin forests. 


2—Each log is cut and manufactured for the 
purposes to which it is best adapted. 


3—Milled in our own mills, all operating 
with modern machinery and efficient 
supervision. 


4—Unsurpassed accuracy and thoroughness 
at every step of manufacture. 


5—Surfaced (planed smooth) four sides. 
6— Unusual care in trimming. 


7—Full length—uniform in width and thick- 
ness. 


8—Uniformity of grading. 
9—Uniform seasoning. 
10—Lower grades receive the same care and 
attention as upper grades. 
11—Correctly piled and stored—carefully 
shipped. 
12—Minimum of carpenter labor—planing, 
sawing and sorting—necessary to put into 


Everyone planning a 
home and everyone 
now building a home 
should be interested in 


construction. 
. . . 13—Minimum of waste, due to uniform our: new non-technical 
manufacture to give the utmost building value, quality. ao booklet," Saving Home 


and trade-marked om the end of the piece so that 
you may identify it. 


14—The product of a lumber company 47 
years in the business. 

15—Long-Bell Lumber can be identified by 
Long-Bell trade-mark on the end of the 
piece. 


The [encReLt Lumber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING § Lumbermen since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers ; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Posts, Poles, Ties, Piling and Wood Blocks; California White Pine 
Lumber; Sash and Doors; Southern Hardwoods; Oak Flooring 


OI 


—_— 


a valuable contribution 
to building informa- 
tion. Send for your 
copy. 
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A Queer Human Kink 


HAT strange bundles of contradic- 
tions we all are! We tell each other 
earnestly that health is one of the most 
precious things in life—and yet what do 
It’sea 
queer kink in human nature, isn’t it, to 


we do to keep it, to protect it? 


think one way and act just the opposite! 


We know so little about our health, and 
We are like the 
man that Jerome K. Jerome told about in 


we imagine so much. 


“Three Men in a Boat”, Do you remem- 
ber—the husky, young man who got hold 
of a medical book? As he read on and on 
he was horrified to discover that he had 
symptoms of every disease listed — from 
Ague to Zymosis—except Housemaid’s 
Knee. | 


The Harm of Self-Diagnosis 


You know how idle people love to talk 
over symptoms and recklessly recommend 
all sorts of cure-all remedies. Have you 
ever been dragged into a “‘piazza clinic’’? 
Aunt Mary will tell Cousin Jane: “I think 
I have the same kind of trouble that 
Caroline has. I wish you would get me 


the prescription Dr. Banks gave her.” 


What a tremendous amount of harm is 
done by these attempts at self-diagnosis! 
Here is an example: A prominent man 
made up his mind that he was eating too 
much meat and heroically put himself on 
Sometime later, he 


a strict diet. was 
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taken ill. His doctor astonished him by 
saying that while most men of his age 
would have benefited by doing what he 
had done, his case was an exception and 
that lack of meat caused the trouble. 


How Long Do You Want 
To Live? 


Just so long as you are well and happy? 
Good!—but suppose you keep right on 
living long after you have ceased to be 
well! Take your own family—some relative 
who has been a semi-invalid for years. 
The poor soul needs all the sympathy 
and love that you can give—no matter 
how many times you have heard the old 
story of aches and pains. 


Look ahead a few years. You may be 
exactly like that—a burden to yourself 
and to others—unless you take steps 
now to safeguard your health and learn 
how to run the machine that you call 
your body. How much do you really know 


about your physical condition? 


Stop right here and think about it. 


December 29, 9: 
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You would not treat your car as you tre: 
yourself. You probably know more aboy 
the mechanism and general condition 9 
your car than you know about your owt 
body. You constantly test the stee 
gear and the brake bands. You make sy 
that bolts are tight. You listen to ¢h 
motor for the faintest ‘“knock’’, 


are careful about the fuel mixture—it 
not be too rich nor too lean, or the enging 
will not pull properly. 


But do you know whether the food— 
“fuel mixture” — that you give your 
body is too rich or too lean? You can te 
place parts of your car that are damaged 
worn-out — but you can’t replace a worn 
out heart, an abused stomach, an oj 
worked liver or frayed nerves. 


Years Alone Do Not AgeUs 


The physical changes ascribed to age n 
be due to poison, infection, wrong food 
emotional strain, principally worry. A 

these things are in large degree under ou 


own control. 


Go to your wisest adviser, your own gooc 
friend, your Doctor, within the next f 
days, and have a thorough examination, 
you are well, you will be 

glad to have his O.K. And 

if he finds some slight defect, 

be thankful that it can be 

corrected in time—before it ( 
becomes serious. 


Begin the New Year right! 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company believes thoroughly in the 
value of the annual physical examina- 
tion. All of the 8,000 employees of the 
Home Office are carefully examined 
each year; also its field force of 
nearly 20,000 employees. These ex- 
aminations are carefully followed up 
and those employees who show impair- 
ments receive particular attention. The 
result of such intensive care is very 
gratifying. 


During the past ten years, the Company 
has arranged for the examination of 
various classes of its policyholders and 
is extending this privilege every year. 


In the first 6,000 policyholders ex- 
amined, a remarkable lowering of mor- 
tality occurred. Instead of 303 deaths 
in the five and one-half years subse- 
quent to the examination, only 217 
occurred —a saving of 28 per cent. in 
the expected mortality. 


It is not difficult to understand why 
this should happen. Many of the 
policyholders who had been examined 
did not know that they were im- 
paired. They took the advice of the 
physicians seriously; they followed in- 
structions and thereby averted serious 
trouble. 


Published by 


The great waste of life that still prevails 
can be prevented. If people will make 
an annual inventory of their physical 
condition and will follow the advice of 
trained physicians and live hygienically, 
they will add whole years to their work- 
ing lives. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will be glad to mail you, 
without charge, a booklet entitled, 
“An Ounce of Prevention’. It will 
help you in guarding that most precious 
possession—your health. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORI 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each yea 
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Cake or Powder 


Bon 


\ 


for windows 7 Ne 


for linoleum and Congoleum for aluminum 
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Do You Use it 
For All These Things? 


It would take several pages like this to 
show all the ways in which Bon Ami tums 
work into play for the busy housewife. But 
here you see a few of the more important 
uses—a few of the things which respond to 
its magic touch. 


Bon Ami doesn’t scratch as coarse, gritty 
cleansers do. The soft white powder has a 
wonderfully gentle absorptive power. It 
quickly blots up grease and grime. And when 
you wipe off the Bon Ami—all dirt goes with 
it, leaving just sparkling, lustrous clean- 
liness! Even your hands can neither be 
roughened nor reddened by Bon Ami. 


Made in both cake and powder forms, 
with dozens of uses about the house, Bon Am1 
is truly a ‘‘Good Friend’’ of the housewile ! 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 


a **Hasn’t 
I scratched 
e pe t ” 


ALL 
POLISHES 


for bathtubs and tiles ? for glass and nick 


FPee/ them easily 
The skin of California Sunkist Oranges comes 
° freely from the fruit so that you may peel a Sunkist 
4 ; Orange very easily. 
That’s a real advantage when you wish to eat an 
To Kat Whole panes whole or prepare oranges for salads and 
esserts. 


Cur them easily 


Observe also the firm, tender ‘‘meat’’ of Sunkist 
Oranges—how easily you, ora guest, may cut it with 
a fork or spoon. No tough fibre to cause “sawing” 
or the loss of juice. Daintier salads and desserts 
f which may be Aandled in a daintier way are thus 
For Salads made possible with Sunkist Oranges. 


S/ice them easily 


For like reasons Sunkist may be s/ced more easily 
and, therefore, more zea//y, too, because, they’re 
practically seed/ess oranges. . 

There are ten sizes of California Sunkist Oranges. 
Prices vary according to the size. So there are Sua- 
hist Oranges for everybody's pocket-book. © 

You can get fresh oranges the year ’round if you 


i a sé 3 ” 
Se line ask for them in tissue wrappers stamped ‘‘Sunkist. 
Look for This Machine B y; 
ISTRIBUTED by the growers of Sun- ITCA ast California Fruit Growers Exchange 
at bt Oe ie ecko aes | A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
orangeade and lemonade. ; | Dept. 112, Los Angeles, California 
Soda fountains using the new Elec- 
| trical Sunkist Juice 
| Extractor serve real 
orangeade and lem- [ 2 
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Uniformly Good 
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